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PREFACE 


The utility of geographical works is so generally admitted, that it 
seems unnecessary to endeavour, by any lengthened statements, to 
conciliate the favourable opinion of the reader by dwelling on their 
merits. There are few so incurious as not to itish to learn some- 
thing of the state of foreign countries, especially of those with which 
th^r own nation is connected, or which have been celebrated in 
history. The desire to gratify this laudable curiosity has, in all 
ages,* prompted individuals to visit foreign countries ; and has made 
the works of voyagers and travellers be eagerly sought after. But 
the situation of most people precludes the possibility of their leaving 
their native country; while few of those who do travel can survey 
more thar^ small part of the earth’s surface* Neither is it possible 
adequately to supply this want of personal knowledge by resorting 
to the relations of travellers. These are frequently contradictory 
and inconclusive ; the statements in them are usually, also, limited 
in tlieir application, and are not always to be depended on; and, 
though it were otherwise, the command of many hundred volumes, 
and the free disposal of one’s time, would be necessary to enable 
an individual to acquire, by their means, even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the different regions of the earth. Hence the utility of 
geographical works, compiled with due care and knowledge : they 
embody the information scattered in the accounts of travellers, in 
topographical works, and in official returns and other public and 
private documents ; sift and distribute it under its proper heads ; and 
lay it before the reader in a condensed form, disencumbered from 
superfluous or irrelevant matter. 

Systematical works, or those in which^the various details with 
respect to the physical, moral, and political state of a country or 
district are arranged in their natural order, in a consecutive nar- 
rative, are probably the best adapted for the use of the ^udent and 
scientific reader. But Dictionaries are decidedly more convenient, 
and better fitted for public use. When arranged in alphabetical order 
they are easy of consultation ; and, if properly compiled^ the articles 
in them are not connected or mixed up with others, but are 
separately complete, supplying the inquirer with independent, and, 
at the same time, precise and well authenticated information. Such 
works seem, from the extreme diversity and interest of the subjects 
treated of, peculiarly fitted to ** excite curiosity by their variety, to 
encourage diligence by their facility, and to reward application by 
their usefulness.” We need not, therefore, wonder that they have 
generally, even when their execution has been very indifferent, en- 
joyed a large share of popularity. 
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But how interesting and important soever the matter, it is still true 
that the value of a GeographicarDictionary must depend principally 
on its authenticity and trustworthiness. And we believe it will be 
pretty generally admitted, that by far the greater number of those 
publications that have hitherto appeared in this country have not 
been of a kind to inspire confidence. Most of them, perhaps we 
might say all, have been very carelessly compiled, and evince little 
discernment or sound criticism ; and what is worse, their authors 
have seldom referred to the sources whence thpir statements have been 
derived ; so that the reader has nothing better to trust to than Che 
authority of, perhaps, an anonymous compiler, at the same time that 
he is deprived of the means of readily verifying his facts, or of 
referring to the original authorities for further informajiion. These 
works are mostly also either on too contracted or too extensive a 
plan ; so that while, in the one case, the reader is frequently not 
supplied with important information, in the other, the 4>ook is at 
once too bulky, costly, and inconvenient. Another defect by .which 
most Geographical Dictionaries published in Great Britain have 
been characterised, is the disproportioned size of the parts, or 
the preponderance given to minor articles and uninteresting topics, 
while those having reference to great countries, or important places 
or subjects, have often been reduced in a more than corresponding 
degree. It is difficult, indeed, to hinder the descriptions of towns 
in geographical works from extending beyond their‘due proportion ; 
but still they may be confined within reasonable limits, and without 
displaying the glaring anomaly of an account of a capital city, for 
example, occupying a greater space than that of the country in 
which it is situated. 

The researches connected with his Commercial Dictionary, having 
led the author of this work to refer to a good many Geographical Dic- 
tionaries, he became strofigly impressed with a sense of their defects ; 
and it occurred to him that he might perhaps be able to produce one 
that should be more generally accurate and useful. At first, we were 
inclined to» think that we might probably be able to construct our 
work on the basis of the Edinburgh Gazetteer, the property of Messrs. 
Longman and Co. : but on a closer examination of the latter, we found 
its plan and*execution so very defective, that we considered it expedient 
to lay it wholly aside, and to endeavour to produce an ^entirely new 
work. The improved state of geographical knowledge, and the 
increasing relations of this country with others, required, indeed, that 
a Geographical Dictionary, aspiring to the character of a book of refer- 
ence, should be principally drawn up from original sources, and with 
as much care and discrimination as possible. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that we have not attempted to 
supply the reader with a complete Geographical, Statistical, and liia- 
toricai Dictionary. We have proceeded on a principle of selection ; 
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and^ instead of noticing unimportant places and objects^ have endea« 
vbured to notice those only that might reasonably be expected to 
interest the reader. A work of this class on any other plan would 
necessarily extend to many volumes, and would embrace multi* 
tudinous details of no general importance. In illustration of what 
has now been stated, we may mention that the Grand Dictionnaire 
Geographiqmy HistoriquCy et Critiquey by Bruzen de la Martiniere, 
which aims at considerable completeness, occupie» no fewer than 6 
• huge folio volumes* ; and, gigantic as this may seem, it is far sur- 
passed by the German edition of the same work, which extends to 
13 similar volumes! Though on a compressed and far more judi- 
cious plan, thcDiciionnaire Geographiqm Universely Paris, 1823-1833, 
occupies 10 thick octavo volumes. It is needless to say that works of 
this size are rfuite unsuitable to the great majority of readers ; and it 
has been our object, by excluding articles and statements of little 
interest, to^keep our work within reasonable limits, and to allow, at 
the same time, sufficient space for treating the more important articles 
at adequate length. It is also necessary to bear in mind, that this 
being a work intended for the especial use of Englishmen, we have 
dwelt at greatest length on the articles and details, we presumed 
most likely to interest them. Hence we have appropriated a much 
larger space to the description of our Eastern possessions, and of our 
colonies in different parts of the world, than they may appear, on 
other grounds, properly entitled to. On the same principle, we have 
lengthened the accounts of those countries and places with which our 
countrymen have the greatest intercourse, or which have acquired 
celebrity by the historical associations connected with them, and have 
proportionally shortened the others. 

Still it may, perhajis, be supposed, that, however condensed, nothing . 
like a really useful Geographical Dictionary can be compressed within 
the compass of two octavo volumes. And such, no doubt, would be 
the case were these volumes of the ordinary dimensions. But so far 
from this being the case, the quantity of letter-press contained in 
tlu^m is fully equal to three and a half times the quantity contained 
ill the last edition of Pinkerton's Geographyy in two large volumes 
quarto I The type, though remarkably clear and distinct, might, 
perhaps, have been justly objected to as too small, ha(| the M'ork 
been of a cqpsecutive description; but, as it principally consists of 
rather short articles, the size of the type is of less consequence ; and 
any inconvenience resulting from its smallness is more than counter- 
vailed by the advantage of having a great deal brought into a volume. 

Without neglecting the physical geography of the different coun- 
tries and places, we have directed our principal attention to what has 
been called their political geography, — that is, their industry, insti- 
tutions, and the condition of their inhabitants. Neither have we 
« The first edition of this work was in lOvols. folio. 
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«tteiapt^ confine ourselVes within what might, perhaps, be called 
the a strictly geographical and statistical work. Wherever 

seemed to justify it, we have not scrupled to commend 
as well as to describe ; and have endeavoured to appre- 
Im' influence of institutions and habits on national welfare. 
The historical notices are necessarily brief, and, lyiless in the more 
important articles, are mostly restricted to an enumeration of leading 
events. • 

"Our object being to supply a work of easy reference to the public 
at large, we have, in general, given our noticdl^ of countries and places 
under the names by which they are commonly known in England. 
This plan does not involve any want of scientific precision ; though 
if it did, the defect would be much more than compensated by its being 
better adapted for public use. There are not very man^ readers who 
would think of looking for Leghorn under Livorno^ or for Munich 
under Miinchen; and among the many thousands who might wish to 
acquire some information respecting the present state of the Dead 
Sea, there are not, perhaps, as many dozens who would seek for it 
under the head Bahr-el-Lout^ the Arabic name for that famous sea. 

It did not enter into our plan systematically to notice countries or 
places as they existed in antiquity. But, wherever it was supposed 
that such notices would be likely to interest the general reader, we 
have not hesitated to introduce them. Our object, in fact, was not 
so much to compile a dictionary on tstrictly scientific principles, and 
that should be perfectly homogeneous in its parts, as to produce one 
that might be relied on, that should omit few articles of importance, 
and that ordinary readers should find generally instructive and in* 
teresting. 

None can be more fully satisfied than we are of the extreme diffi- 
culty of accomplishing even this much. In a work embracing so 
great a variety of statements, many of them relating to matters in 
regard to which it is frequently all but impossible to acquire correct 
information, perfect accuracy need not be looked for. But we can 
honestly say that we have spared no pains to make our work worthy 
of the reader’s confidence ; and would fain hope that its errors are 
not such as sensibly to detract from its utility. 

The Msgas which accompany the work have been carefully com- 
piled from the latest and best authorities, and are entitled to rank 
with the first Of that class of publications. Those of Asia, of the 
Inland Navigation, Railways, &c. of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of the British Possessions in North America, will be found to be 
particularly valuable. 

To prevent misapprehension, it may be as well to add, that the 
distances between one place and another are always, unless where the 
contrary is stated, direct. They have mostly been measured on the 
best maps, or deduced from other good authorities. 
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A A. 

A A, tliP name of some small rivers in France, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, Hanover, Saxony, Ac. The wide 
fliffiision ot the name seems to prove, as has been judi- 
ciously remarked, that it has some general si(?nification 
applicable to all the rivers to which it helonRS. Proba- 
blj It may he derived from the Celtic Ack or yfe, w*ater. 
I'heie are, indeed, two small German rivers, one of 
whicli falls into the lake of ('oiistance, and the other into 
tlie Iller, that are called Aacli. 

AALHOlUi, an old town of Denmark, cap. diocese and 
bailiwick, and tiic ])rincipal town in Jutland, situated 
about 17 m. from the sea, tin the S. siileot the channel of 
the Lv'mfiord. or great internal gulf, entering from the 
C.ittegat, ne.ir vs here it begins to exiuind into an extensive 
lake. Lat. 57“ 2' Wif' N., long. !)0 .5C/ 41" E. Pop 7,d.’i« 
it is intersected by two small rivers, ami surrounded 
by diti'hes ; it is the seat of a bishopric, has a g 3 *innasuini 
or college, an episcop<il library with 1I,(HX) vols., a scliool 
of navigation, and an hospital and two workhouses. Ex- 
v'liisive of distilleries nral hrt'wcrics, it has manufactures 
of soii», iisn-oil, fire-arms, refined sugar, leather, silk, 
&c., uiili a ceiisider.ible amount ol sliipping and trade: 

I iniici]' d exports corn, flour, iish, butter, spirits, Ac. 
•oimerly it was accessible to large vessels ; but owing 
to the gradual iilling up of the channel of the L 5 'mfiord, it 
in now accessible only to the smaller class of mcrchaiit- 
inen, or those not drawing more tlian 9 or 10 feet water — 
iCalUuu, Tahh'tiu dcs Etats Daiuus, tom. i. p. R8.) Aal- 
borg means Eeltown ; a uaiiio derived from the immense 
number of i‘els that an* tiuml in tlie waters in its vicinity. 

AALEN, a town of Wirtemberg, circ. Ja\t, cap. baili- 
wick, formerly a free imperial citJ^ on the Kocher, 42 m. 
E. Stiitgard. ’Pop. 2,400. It is siirrounded by walls 
flanked with high towers ; has ikuiufiictures of wool and 
cotton, and breweries. There are extensive forests in the 
environs, and iron mines. 

AAI^SMER, a village of Holland, E. side of the sea of 
Haarlem. 10 miles S.W. Amsterdam. Pop. 1,8('0. 

AALTEN, a village of the Netherlands, Uucldcrlaml, 
7^ miles S.S.W. Groenlo. Pop. 3,520. 

A AH, a river of Switzerland, the most considerable In 
that country after the Rhone cind Rhine. Its principal 
sources are In the glaciers of the Schreikhorn and (Jrim- 
scl mountains in llerne, near the source of the Rhone. 
Having united its different arms near Meyriiigcn, it flows 
thence through the lakes of Driciiz atid Thuii. Escap- 
ing from the latter, it \akes a northerly direction till it 
reaches Berne ; it then turns W. till having received its 
tributary, the Saane ; it flows N. E.by Arberg, Soleure, 
Aarau, &c., till it unites w'ith the Rhine, opposite to 
'Wuldshut. Its most important tributaries are, on the 
right, the Knimc, Reuss, and Llmmat ; and on the left, 
the Ssumc, already noticed, and the Thiele. Us course is 
about 170 m. It becomes navigable on emerging from 
lake Thun. In tbf) upper part of its course it dashes 
along with great fhry. and is precipitated over several 
waterfalls. This also is the name of tw'o small rivers 

in Waldeck {Coxe'k Switsu'rUmd, Letters 29, 30. Ac.) 

A All All, or ARAU. a town or Switzerland, cap. cant. 
Aargau, on the Aar, 1,140 feet abovo the level of the sea, 
23 m. S. E. Basle, lat. 47“ 23^ 36" N., long. 6° 2' 66" E. 
Pop. 3,100. It is well built, has a gymnasium, a school 
of art, a ieminarium or normal school for the instruc- 
tion of teachers, i» public or cantonal library, a society 
of national instruction. Ac., with manufactures of silk 
and cotton, a cannon foundory, and bleach-fields. The j 


AARONSBURGH. 

peace, which terminated the civil war of 1712, was con- 
cluded here. 

AARGAU, or ARGOVIA, one of the Swiss can- 
tons, separated by the Rhine from Baden, having the 
canton of Ziirii h on the E., that of Lucern on the S., 
and Soleure and Basil on the \V. Area .502 sq. m. Pop. 
(lS3f»). 182,75.5, having inci eased from 144,093 in 18(i;k 
The mountains in this canton do not attain to any very 
great height, and it posses.ses a very considerable extent 
of fertile land. It is traversed by the Aar, w hence it de- 
rives its name, and by its important trilmtaries the Reiiss 
and Liininat. 'l‘he country is well cultivated, and the 
product* ot w heat and other grain exceeds the con.suinp- 
tion : there arc numerous vineyards, but the wine is 
Ulterior ; w ith abundance of garden and orchard fruit. 
The rearing of cattle and sheep is not found to be jiro- 
ductivc, hut they are adiantageously fattened in the 
meadows, which arc both extensiv c and excellent. Manu- 
factures liave made groat progress. '1 ho principal is that 
^of cotton, next to it is silk, and then follow linen, straw- 
platting, Ac. Cottons arc not woven by power-looms, 
but mostly in the oot^lges of the peasants, or small 
laliouriiig flirmers, as has been the case with linen in 
Ireland. But though this sort of double employment has 
hitherto nflbrded a considerable degree of security against 
the injurious influence of the vicissitudes incident to agri- 
culture and manufactures, the presumption is that tlie 
rapid progress of mechanical improvements in other 
countries will force its abandonment, and that the Swiss 
will have to employ machinery in the weaving as well 
as in the spinning of cotton, or be compelled to abandon 
the former department. 'J'liis canton is especially ilis- 
tingulsiii*^ by the attention it has paid to education. 
Kvtry district of 120 children must have at least one 
primarj- and otic suficnor school. In every circle (Rczir A*), 
the population being Irom 1.5.000 to 20,000, there are trom 
5 to 6 secondary schools. Tht're is alst* in the capital a 
gymnasium, a school of arts, and a normal school fur 
the instruction of teacher^. Utie expense of the scliuols 
is defraytHl partly by the communes and partly by the 
state funds. Iti the gjmnasium and school of arts tlie 
state provides lor the payment of 14 professors and their 
assistants. About 3-5ths ot the population are CatlioHcs 
and 2-.5ths Protestants. The public revenue amounts to 
about 4.5,(Mi(»/ a-jear ; hut asr nearly the lialf is derived 
troni state propel ty, interest, Ac., it is immediately seen 
that taxation is veiy liglit. u'he cantonal contingent to 
the diet is fixed at 2,419 men, and 62,212 Swiss fr. For 
an aecoiint of the government, sco art. Swiizerlano. 
Principal towns Aarau, Laufenberg, Baden, Zoffingen, 
Ac. — < Rot/'rmg on ike Comnterev SutUzcrlandt p.80.> 

A AHHUU S, a sca-port town of Denmark, cap. diocese 
and bailiwick of the same name, on tlie E. coast of Jut- 
land, lat. .56^ y 35" N., long. 10° 14' E. Pop. 6,765. It 
is pretty well built, has a large cathedral founded in 1201, 
a lyceum, a museum of antiquities, and a valuable diocesau 
library. Its commerce and Industry have increased con- 
siderably of late years. The exports consist principally 
of agricultural pro<luce ; with spirits and beer, the j'ro- 
dure of its distilleries and breweries ; and cloth and 
gloves. Considerable sums have recently been expendt>d 
on the improvement of its port, which has been rendered 
one of the best In Jutland. Packets sail regularly l>a* 
tween it and Callundberg, on the west coast of Zealand. 

AARONSBURGH, a small town of the United States. 
Centre Co., Pennsylvania. 
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go(jgrapliers, which fiec. ; and a p»ibllc library. A line cloth manufat tory was cs* 
Aftown oi' Syria, In the HAurau ' taUlUhed here in IHlffl, by a l)utchiii«'iu*ot tbe nanwMrf 


AA8L. 

aaty:^ , 

or Great ftaln, 
fromthe 


dfiw 5. from Dainasrus and E. 
1 Jordan, lat. 32^ l.V N., long. 


Van liobais, under the ausnicetfol C'ulbert ; and Abbeville 
has since continued to be distingiiislied as one of the must 


86® W lldtabUakita consist of Druses (see Lt- i Industrious towns in France, i'iesides black cloths of the 

femtit and^rto), of tlw number probably of 200 or | best quality, with serges, Iwrracaus, Ivc., there are pro- 
800, ThOilgnjaow.lnitglB^ant, the remains of ancient | duced calicoes and stockings, sackings, iiacktliread, cor- 
grand^in ^iti vlclnw prove that Aatyl was once a dage, jewellery, Ac. It has also establishments lor the 
place ortatertancQ. These remains occupy a circuit of i spinning of wool, print works and bleactung works, tan- 
a mile, ana in vaDf instuiu'cs are inhabited by the ' neiics, soap works, a glass work, a paper manufactory, 
present population. W. of the town a perfect arch of { &c. Tlie tide rises in the Somme about 7 feet, and 
very fine workman.ship, with liroken pillars and friezes, ! vessels of from 100 to l.>0 tons come up to town. Bciiuf 

mn.lr. fimull l.iif /t.. U ! sit-....*...! 4l - ^ ^ A. .. ■ " 


Aatyl is 54m. (direct dibiance) S. S?. li. Damascus, and { ABUIATEGilASSO', a town of Venetian Lombardy 
1 . H. Lake of T<iban.i, the f5enosareth of the Bible, prov. **' • ' •• ■ • ■ '■'* 


4S m. 

-^(Robinson's 2'ravets^in Palestine and Syria, vol. ii. 
pp. Ibr), IbG.) 

ABADEll, a towm of rer.M.i, prov. Fnrs. 1 1S m. N. 
•Shiraz. l*oi». 5,000.^ It !>• surrounded by walls in 


Pavia, on the c.inal of Bereguardo. 14 in. VV.S. W. 
Milan. Pop. 4,6(Kj. It is fortified ; and its position h<ts 
made it be alwiws regarded ol considerable importance 
in a military puint of view. 


ABB’S HEAD ( ST.), a promontory on th# E. coast 


state of decay ; and is defended by a large square fort, now | of Scotland, being the mo«t Muithorly i)oint ol the Frith 
containing the whole population. It has sull’ered severely i of Forth, lat. .VW bP 50" N., long. 2“ 8' 20" VV. 
from the frequent contests for the Pcrs.iaii tlirone during I ABF.LA, ABIL. or ABir^A, a town of Syria, in the 
the i8th century ; but it is still environed by gardens, ‘ llaouran, on the Skcrmf-ci-Mand/iour (anc. Jlieromajr) 
and sends fruit to Shiraz. | one of the largest affluents of ilie Jordan, lat 3i‘^ 47' N.! 

ABAKAN, a river of Siberia, an affluent of the Jenisei, 1 long. :MJ‘' E. It is now in a ruinous and dilapidated state, 
which it joins, 16 miles S. Abakansk. ! having probably not more th.iu fioin Kioto 1 50 inhabitants; 

ABAK.ANSK, a town of Siberia, gov. .Tenisscisk, on ' but formerly it was a pi ice of considerable importance, 
the Abakan near the Jciiis.sei. The climate is mild; being tiie capital of and giving its name to one ol the 
but it is notwithstanding a poor miserable place, and six departim nts iiitu which the Koiiiaiis divided 

would be wliolly unworthy notice wxtc it not that on [ the cotiniry E. t,f .Iordan. Some broken pillars and 
mount Isik, and other places in its environs, are found ovcrtliroun columns evince its aneicnt grandeur; but 
some of the most remarka’ole of those singular remains ' noiieofiU old bmltlmgs remain entire, and it Is preserved 

..r I...*. ...A .. S4U 4 1 desertion only by its vicinity to the walci, wliicli 

renders it a desirable leMdencefor tlie lew Aiab laniilies 
by whom it is still occupied. — Trai't lb in 

Valrsttue and Si/nu, ii. T22. iU.) 

.\BEN(JJA, a town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 20 m. 
S.W. Cuulad ileal. 

ABEli, a sca-port and village of Walls, Cacrnarv«>ii, 
where there is a terry to tlie island of Anglc^-ea, 0 in. 
Cunwav. J'op, r)r»2. 

ABKUBllOTllOCK.cr AUBUOATll, a sea-jiorf and 
inaiiiihu’tiiring town of Scntlaiid, co. Angus or l oriar, 
at tlie mouth ol the Kiotliock water, l.it 5(;'-' 31' N., long. 
W, Pojj, of borougii ami ji.iiish in ls31, 13 7'i5. 


of former civilisatiun that are met with in many places 
of Soutlicrn Siberia. 'Phey comsist principally of tumuli 
nr tomof, which froquently contain ear-rings, bracelets, 
and other ornaments and utciisils of gold, silver, and 
c.ippcr, with iron stirrups, Ac. Near .Abak.iusk are 
statuc.s of men from 7 to 9 feet high, and covered with 
hieroglyphics, of which uniorlunatcly no cxjilaiiationbas 
yet been given — ( Malta llrun, Balb. cd. Ii537, p. rttMi. ; 

Onwlin, Fuffage enSibrne, cai». (i3, 01, He.) 

ABANt'AY, cap. prov. of same name in Peru, CO 
miles N. W. Cuzco. 

AB.ANO or ALBA NO, a village of Austrian Italy, iirov. 

Paiiiia, 10 m. .S. W. Pailiia. J'op. 3,000. This village , o , — , 

derives its entire celebrity from its hot springs and muUs. I Number of K)/. houses m borough 181 ; Pari. i onstitucncy 
It is situited near the Eug.meaii liillc, in a place marked ] lh<l7, 413. Arbro.nb unites with Biecimi, Bervie, and 
with some low oniiiienccs, wiicnce issue cu{>ious sjirings ' Moiitros.', in returning .i m. to H. ol ('. ir has a i>.:risii 
of water capablo at their source of boiling an egg quite . church and two cliajmls of case, wiMi cnuiclies for Enis- 
hard. The waters are partly employed to prejjare and , copaJiaiis, Seceders, Methodists, and independents. Tlie 
sotltcn mud, partly to supply the baths, ami partly go to i other public biiililiiigs are the toAu-hoiise, the trades- 

‘ “ ' ' ’ ■ hall, the public schools, <md the signal lower, wbicli coin- 

ill nil icatos w I til the Bell-lLock ligb.lious'', dist.int .iboiit 
12iiiile.s. 'I'lie harliour is seciiic. though small, and ot 
diilieult cntiMiiei*. Tiic town, wiucli is rapidly ineienNirig, 
owes ail Its prosperity tt> the ll.ix manufacture; neaily 
half the jiopiilation being einiiloved in the spinning, 
dressing, weaving, and bleacliiwg ol coarse linen goods. 
Some of the mills are driven by the little nviili't that in- 
tersects the town ; but steam mills arc numerous, both 
in the town and tlie vicinity Here arc the ruiii!. of an 
abbey, loinided in honMtr of Thomas h Beck^^t, in 1 178, 
by Willi.iin the Linn, king of Scotland, wiio, on ids death 
in 1214 was iiiUTrod within .its precincts. It was dc- 
Btroyetl in 1.560. 

ABKIICONWAY, or CONWAY. See Conway. 
ABERDEEN, a maritime co. Scotland, bounded N. 
and E. by the (lerinan Ocean, S. by tlie cos. of Perth, 
l^orf.ir, and Kincardine, and W. bv Banif, Elgin, and 
Inverness. Extreme length 86 m. Irom N. to S., and 42 
from E. to W. Area l,26(),K('U acres. In the south- 
western division, called tlie district of Mar, are some of 
the higliest mountains of Scotland. Ui'ii Maedhu rises to 
the height of 4,327 feet above the level of the sea, being 
only 43 feet lower than Ben NdVis ; and several of the 
other mountains are but little inferior in altitude. About 
a fifth part of the surface consists of high mountainous 
tracts; and these, witli hills, exteudve moors, mosses, 
imd waste lands, occupy nearly two thirds of the entire 
country. The arable land lies principally iu the eastern 
parts. Principal rivers Dee and Don; ami beside? 
these arc the Deveron, Bogie, Y'thau, Uric, Ugie, Ac. 
Lime.stone abounds iu various places , there arc quarries 
of excellent slate; and millstones are found of good 
Quality. Vast quantities of granite are shipped at Alier- 
deen, particularly for I^ndon, where it is used in paving 
the streets. Tho mountains of Braomar contain num- 
bers of coloured crystals, or cairngorms ; and some real 
topazes have been met with. The winters, owing to the 
great extent of sea coast, are mild : but the summers arc 
usually short and cold. Agriculture is prosecuted with 
much more spirit and success tliau might have been sun. 
posed. Oats is the principal crop, ifiiout 160,000 acr^ 
being supposed to be town with that grain ; barley is also 


waste, or turn a mill which revolr(*s amid volumes of 
smoke. They are supposiid to be efflcacioos in cuse.s of 
palsv, rheumati'.m, ami a variety of tomplaiiits. The 
mud is applied hot to the affected part, soincwdiat after 
the manner of taking a stucco cast ; and the baths are re- 
garded principally a.s an auxiliary to the dirty appli- 
cation. Tlic season is in the heat of suinnier ; and, 
according to Mr. Hose, the accumiiiodatioiis for company 
are very deficient. 

These baths were well known tp, and muAi used by, 
the Romans. They were called Palavinte Aqua-, the 
principal source being distinguislied by the name of 
Aponus fanSt whence their modern name has evidently 
been derived. 

' " - Aponus tfitrU ubi fuiuifer exit. 

• Lucan, vil. 1. 191. 

There Is a very full account of these baths in Rose's 
Letters on Northern Italy, i pp. 59 —70. ; sec also Crea- 
mer's Ancient Italy, i. u. 123. 

ABAZIA, a country in the region of Caucasus, in the 
Russian gov. of that name, which see. 

ABB, a town of Arabliu in thp Dsjebcl, or mountain 
land of Yemen, lat. 13° ffif N., long. 44® 13' PL, 9.3 m. 
S. Sanaa, 73 m. N. E. Mocha, and 104 m. N. W. Adca. 
Number of houses said to be about 800, which at an 
average of 6 Individuals to each gives a pop. of noarlv 
6,000. It Is built on the summit of a mountain ; is sur- 
rounded by a strong and well-built wall ; and overlooks a 
well-watered (for Arabia) and extremely fertile country. 
Houses (as usual in the mountain towns of Yemen) of 
stone ; streets well paved, which, in this country. Is very 
uncorqmon. An aqueduct conveys water from a moun- 
tain at a little distance on the N. to a large reservoir in 
f^t of tlm^prlnciptd mosque — (Niebuhr, Des. de VAr. 

** ABD&'nlLE, a thriving, Indbstrlons town, in the 
N.W. of France, dap. Sonnne, cap. arrond on the navi- 
gable river of thit ns*no, 2.6ai N.W. Amiens, lat? 60® 
f N., long. I® 59' 33" E. Pop. 13,842. It is neat 
and well built ; is rcg darly fortified on the system of 
Vauban ; and has, exclusive of the obi Gothic church of 
ft ValTran, several public buildings worthy of notice 
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raised ; and some, though only a little, wheat. .The 
culture of tnrntps and potatoes is extensively carried on. 
Several thousand acres of land in the vicinity of Aberdeen 
have been trenched. The practice is not, however, con- 
fined to that district, and large additions arc being con- 
stantly made to the arable land. Farm houses and offices 
are now, with few exce.ptiuns, comfortable and commo- 
dious. A greater number of cattle are bred in this than 
in any other Scotch county: the native breed is pre- 
ferrcif. They have increased much in size during the 
last thirty years ; and are said, indeed, to have doubled 
in weight since the introduction of turnips ! Tiiey are 
commonly black, but there a^e many red or brindled. 
Sheep coin])arntiveiy few, and of a mixed breed. There 
are some large estates , but property is, notwithstanding, 
a good deal subdivided. (>reat diversity in the size of 
farms. It i.s usual fur mechanics to occupy an acre or two. 
The woods, which are very extensive, afford shelter to 
liie red deer. Average rent of land 4s. an acre. Tlie 
woollen, cotton, and linen maniifactur^ arc carried on 
to a consylerable extent, principiUly at Ahcrdcen. There 
arc consiuerable fisheries on tiie coast and in the riverH, 
particularly in the Dee. Principal towns Aberdeen, 
retcrhcaii. and Fraserburgh. Parishes H8. Pop. in 
1831, 177,057 ; inhab. houses in do. a*J,602. Ueturns 
one member to the H. of Commons. Pari. cnnstituenc*y 
in 1K17, 3,0(i6. Valued rental 235,G(i5/. Seoti'h. Annual 
value of real property iv 1815, 32.5,218/. sterling. 

ABERDEEN, the capital of the above co., 
an ancient, di.stingiiishe(l, and flourishing royal 
borough, .situated mostly on rising ground *on 
the N. hank of the Dee, near its mouth; lat. (of 
JVlarischal College Observatory) .'57*^ 8' N., 

long, .y 41" W. l*op. ill 1821, 44,79f> ; in 
18.31, 58,019. It acquired trade and imiiortancc 
at a very early period, and made a couspicuou:. 
ap^joarance in many of the stormy scenes of 
Scottish history. 'I he earliest preserved charter 
is one granted by king William the Lion, about 
1179; and the journals'of the magistrates and 
town council have been jircserved very nearly 
entire since 1398. King Robert Bruce bestowed 
much properly iqvni it: in the ci\il wars, during 
the reign of Chutles 1., it made a conspicuous 
figure, and suflereo greatly. It rl^ninined in n 
nearly stationary .stiite for about two centuries 

i ireviousiy to 1750, wlieii it began to increase, 
^t has since been signally improved, especially 
during the present century, bv the extension of its 
manufactures and trade, anti the f'omiation of 
many new streets, w hich have superseded many of 
its old narrow and winding thoroughfares. I'rom 
the S. Aberdeen is apiiroaehetl by two bridges 
across the Dee ; one of 7 arches tif stone, fii^t 
erected 1.52()-(), and rebuilt 1719-2.3; the other a 
su.spension bridge of iion, opened in 1830. 'fhe 
roiuls from these bridges conduct to I’nion Street, 
which with L'nion Place, and Ca.stle Street, in the 
same straight line, form a grand entrance of about 
a mile in length, the hou.ses all of white granite, 
finely dressed ; in one part this street erosses a 
deep and partly wooded ravine by a bridge of 
granite of one arch of 130 feet span, opened in 
1804. Among the public buildings may be men- 
tioned the. assembly rooms, the town- house, 
court-house and new jail ; the K. and W. churches 
of St. Nicholas; the N. church and others of 
late erection ; St. Andrew’s church of the Scottish 
Episcopalians ; the barracks, placed on the castle 
hill, which in former times w as the site of a fort ; 
Gordon's hospital, the bridewell, theatre, in- 
finnary, medical hall, and the new edifice of 
Marischal college. Besides the latter seminary, 
there are many public and private academies and 
schools, among which is the grammar school, 
established before 1418, the musters of which are 
appointed by comparative trial. The establish- 
ment of a regular post to Edinburgh dates 
from 1687 ; a printing press w'as set up in 1621, 
and the first almanacks published in Scotland 
commenced here in 1677. 'J’hc number of cha- 
ritable establishments and endowments is great ; 


upwards of 70 Ifising under the management of 
the magistrates, of w'hich the nett annual revenue, 
in 1838, was 3084/. 12s. 4d. Gordon’s hospital 
supports and educates 140 boys, and has an annual 
revenue of about 3000/. ; and there are besides 
an infirmary; a lunatic asylum erected a few 
years ago at an expense of upwards of 10,000/. ; 
an institution for deaf and dumb persons; a 
large hospital for girls about to be opened, and 
one for the education and support of the blind. 
An assessment for the poor, after having been 
long postponed, commenced a few- years since in 
the six parishes pf the city and the adjoining one 
of Old Alachar. 

Aberdeen occupies a distinguished place in 
the manufactures and commerce as well as in 
the literature of Scotland. The tow'n and ad- 
joining country were, during the last century, 
distinguished for thcmanufactureof knit woollen 
stockings, which were exported to the C'ontinent, 
but tile late war, and the introduction of machinery, 
superseded this branch of industry, 'fhere arc 
very large establisliineiits for the syii lining of 
cotton, flax, and wool, in most of whii li steam 
power i.s employed ; great quantities of the wool 
of the country are made into carpets ; the cotton 
manufacture, iiitroduce<l in 1778, employs nearly 
3,()(X) hands ; that of flux about 4,(;()0 ; in 1838, 
there were imported 1,3204 tons of cotton, 3,460 
of flax, and 1,6574 wool. Extensive iro*n 
works h£ VC been established w here steam ei gines, 
anchors, chain-cables, and spinning machinery 
are procluced. Shiyi-building is carried on to a 
considerable extent, and there are ropeworks and 
sail cloth manufactories : in the v icinity are paper 
mills, with tuiiiieries, soap and candle works, 
distillerie.s of spirits, and brew houses which ex- 
|K>rt much porter, 'I'he natural productions 
exported are s«ilinon, which is sent to London in 
ice, granite, of which the cxjiort in 1838 was 
19,880 tons, eggs, butter, pork, corn, and live 
cattle, of which the ininiber exported in 1S38 by 
steam w as 7(X)1 .. 'I'lie value of the exports coast- 
wise and to foreign parls may be estimated at 
from a million and a half to tw o millions sterling ; 
it is increasing .steadily and rajndly. On the 1st 
of January, 1836, there belonged to the jiort 359 
vessels, of t!ie burden of 41 ,743 tons, nav igated by 
.3,095 men. I'hereis a constant c‘ommunication 
by .steam ships with London, Leith, Peterhead, 
Inverness, and the Orkneys. Ihe amount 
of customs duties in 18.15 was 45,1.34/., of 
nostage in 1836, 9,2.30/. There is a canal to 
Inverury, 184 length, which conveys 

chiefly agricultural produce, manure, and coal. 
The harbour of AIm nleeH has great natural 
capabilities, the Dee forming u considerable 
u'.stuary; it has been in a train of improvement 
for the last 60 years. There being a bar at the 
mouth of the river, which jomctinie.N shifts, great 
exertions have been made to remedy this defect, 
by the erection of a picr*of about l,5t;() feet in 
length, projecting into the ocean on the N. side 
of the river, by a breakwater on the opposite 
shore, and various subsidiary works. Still how- 
ever the harbour is a tide otic, only entered when 
there is sufficient water on the bar, which has 12 
feet at neap, and 16 or 17 at spring tides. The 
bay aiflurds safe anchorage with ott-shore winds, 
but not with those from the E. A light-house^ 
has been erected on (Jirdle Ness, the S. point of 
the bay. In the interior of the harbour the 
quays have been greatly extended, the clianneJ 
of the Dee confined by a massive embankment, 
and tlicrc is in progress the conversion of part 
of the tide aestuary into a wet dock, of large 
dimensions. 'The revenue of the harbour, w hich 
B 8 
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is managed by a board of truftees, was for the 
year 1837-8, 15,976/. 9«.'4(’/. ; the ordinary ex- 
penditure 8,713/. Ss.i the expenditure on works in 
progress 9,226/. 5s, lOd, From 1810 to 1838 in- 
clusive, there have been expended on the harbour 
456,016/. 16s. lOd., of which sum the interest of 
money borrowed amounted to l5(S,466l. 16s. 6d, 
From the sreat expenditure on new streets, and the 
harbour, the afiUirs of the burgh became involved 
in 1817, and a disfranchisement ensued, but no 
permanent loss was sustained, and for many 
years it has been in good credit. In 1838 the 
revenue was 17,507/. lO.v. 6d. ; the expenditure 
16,661/. 5s. ed.f of which about 7,5(X)/. was for 
the interest of borrowed money. In *1832, the 
number of houses was 2,588, of which 1,289 w'crc 
of the value of 10/. and upwards; since that 
year, i^berdeen returns one in. to the 11. of C. be- 
ing no longer associated with Arbroath, Brechin, 
Be^*vie, and A1 ontrose. 1 n 1 837 the constituency 
was 2,539, having increased from 2,Hi() in 18.34. 

ABERDEEN ^OLD), an ancient city, situ- 
ated about a mile N. of Aberdeen, with which it 
is nearly connected by a village called Spital. 
In former times it was the seat of a bishoprick, 
the see of Mortlach having been removed to it 
in 1154. Ill 1498 it received a charter from 
James IV., under which arc elected a provost 
and 18 other members; in 1715, it became dis- 
B^nchised, and again in 1723. It is a small 
place consisting merely of a single street, has no 
trade, and very little property, its importance 
depending entirely upon its university. Popu- 
lation in 1831, M83. The revenue in 1832 was 
aliout 43/. 5s.f the expenditiire 14/. 6.f. 6d., and 
there was no debt, but a surplus. Seven trades 
are incorporated. The chief edifices arc the 
college, cathedral, and bridges across the Don, 
near w'hich the jtlace is situated. The buildings 
of King's College have an antique ajipoarance, 
and are of diil'erent periods ; from reci>iit additions 
and alterations they arc in good repair, about 
6,000/. having been expended upon them. The 
library and cTiajiel are attached to a lofty srpiare 
tower, surmounted by an imperial crowm of open 
stone work. The cathedral of St. Alachar, or 
Macarius, nftcr w'hom the parish is named, is an 
ancient Gothic edifice, chiefly of granite, com- 
menced in the 14th century ; the choir, transept, 
and great central tower have been demolished or 
fallen down upwards of a century ago ;«the nave 
remains, and is used as the jiarish church ; at the 
west end arc two finely proportioned stone spires ; 
the roof of the interior also presents a curious 
relic. Near its mouth the Don forms a small 
haven, w'hich does not admit any ve.ssels but of 
a* few tons’ burden ; a little above i.s the ancient 
bridge, erected by King Robert Bruce, of one 
Gothic arch, 70 feet in span, crossing a rocky and 
woody ravine in w'hich the river flows ; between 
it and the sea is a new bridge of 5 arches, opened 
in 1830, the expense ofHvhich was defrayed from 
the funds of the old and less convenient structure. 

The XTidversitiesof Aberdeen are two in number, 
in each of which one college has been founded. 
The most ancient is that of Old Aberdeen, founded 
by Bishop William Elphinston in 1494, under a 
papal bull of Pope Alexander VI. ; its buildings 
have been noticed above. It early rcceivqf^ the 
name of King’s College, instead of that of the 
Virgin Mary, to w'hom it was originally dedicated. 
The other and later seminary was established in 
1593, and is called Marischal College, from its 
founder George Keith, Earl Marischal. King’s 
College has a principal, sub-principal, and 9 
pri^iKa'shtps. A sum of about 1770/. arising 
frdip charitable foundations, is annually distri- 
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[ buted ill difl^brent proportions among 134 students, 

‘ who are called bursars. Marischal College has 
a principal, 10 professors, and 2 lecturers on 
humanity and Scots law; in it are also taught 
medical classes, by 5 lecturers, appointed by t>oth 
colleges. About 1,200/. is appropriated to bursa- 
ries, distributed in various amounts among 107 
students. The attendance of* students at each 
college is about equal; those of divinity hrar 
prelections in both, the distance between thein 
being a few yards moi^ than a mile. In session ^ 
1837-8, the aggregate number of students in arts, 
divinity, law, and medicine, was about 700. 
Both universities have chancellors and rectors 
and exercise their powers indepeiuleiUly of* each 
other; variuu| efforts have been made to unite 
them into one establishment, but as yet^withoiit 
success. Although their bursaries are nume- 
rous, their other revenues are very small. For- 
merly the university of Aberdeen wav entitled to 
co]HGs of all works entered at Stationers’ liall ; 
but in 1836 they relinquished the privilege for 
an annual payment of 24‘A. Ms. At present 
their libraries arc exceedingly defective ; in Ma- 
rischal College there is a small museum, an 
observatory, and an extensive apparatus for teach- 
ing natural philosophy. The education given in 
these seminaries has been highly useful in d:s- 
.seininating know'ledge over the N. of Scotland, 
and raising its intellectual state; particularly in 
improving the character of the parochial school- 
masters, who having been all at college, are 
superior to many of their hrethen in the soiithei ii 
parts of the country. The cheapnes'* of the 
education, and the miinhcr of buisiirie«>, most of 
which are given by compnialive trial, are iiiducc- 
iiients to attend; tlie fees jiaid by a student who 
is not a bursar do not amount toniore tiian about 
6/. yearly, on the average of 4 jie.'ir.'s’ study in the 
curriculum ST arts; and respectable noard may 
be obtained for about 25/. or 30/. during the session 
which commences in the last Monday of October, 
and ends at the beginning of April, without 
vacations. Many eminent men have been pro- 
fessors in these universities; among whom may 
be mentioned Dr. Reid, the author of the Inquiry 
into the Human Mind; Dr. Gerard; Frincijial 
Cuinphell, author of the Fhilosojihy of Rhetoric, 
and the new Translation of the Gospels; Dr. 
Beattie, the bard of the Alinstrel; and Dr. 
Hamilton, author of the celebrated Essay on tlie 
National llebt. 'I'he new buildings now raising 
for Marischal College, in order to rejilace very 
meflective and ruinous ones, arc on an ex- 
tensive and elegant plan ; governiiieiit, through 
the agency of Mr, Bannerinan, M. F. for the 
city, granted 15,0(K)4 towards their erection, and 
7,500/. have been saised by subscription among the 
aliimiii and friends of the establishment. Jt is 
expected that their completion will lead the w'ay to 
such additions to the university, and such improve- 
ments in teaching science and philosophy as will 
materially conduce t o the benefit of this part of the 
Empire. (We are indebted for these valuable ar- 
ticles to a gentleman of distinction in Aberdeen.) 

ABF.UDOUlt, a parish and villago of Scotland, in 
Fifcshlrc, on the N. shore of the Knth of Forth, 10 m. 
N.W. Edinburgh. Pop. IT.’il. 

ABKUFOYl.E, in Scotland, a parish, and a celebrated 
pass or narrow valley leading into the Tlighlands, in the 
district of Monteith, in the S. W. part of Pcrtlishire. 
The village or cUichan of Al>crfoy1e in this pass is tlie 
scene of some of the most interesting adventures in the 
novel of Jtod Roy. Pop. of parish (>60. 

ABEUCiAVENN Y, atown of England, co. Monmouth, 
at the confluence of the Gavenny witli the Usk, 14 m. 

S. W. Monmouth, 120 in. W. by N. London. Pop. of 
parish 4,230. It is built In a straggling manner ; has a 
fine bridge of 15 arahes over the Usk, and some branches 
of the woollen manufacture. There are very extensive 
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Iron w^ks in the vicinity. On an eminence, near the S. 
end of the town, are the ruins of its ancient castle. 

ABEKOECKY, a sea-port and m. town of Wales, co. 
Denbigh, hu!ui.Isdulas, considerably resorted to of late 
years tor bathing. 

ABERNKTHY, a parish of Scotland, partly in Fife 
and partly in Perthshire. It was once the seat of an 
arctiiepiscuiial see, removed to St. Andrew’s in the ninth 
century. All that now remains of its ancient structures 
is a round tower 75 feet high, and IG In diameter. The 
modern village of Aberncthy is small, and the houses 
mean. Pop. of parish, 177G. 

ABF.RYST\Vrni, a sea-port town of W'.iles, co. 
Cardigan, at the mouth of the Vstwith, over which is a 
neat bridge, I7H m. W. N. W. London. Pop. 4,12H. It 
stands on an emiiierieo overlooking the bay ; and the 
streets, though well paved and MacadiuniaC'u, arc steep 
and uneven. It is a place of considerable trade, exporting 
lead, ralainine, oak bark, flannels, &c., ijiostly to Liver- 
pool : but owing to the 8h.allowness of the w'.'iter, it is 
accessilile only to small vessels. As ghere is no market 
town within IM ni. it has the supply of a consideralde ad- 
jacent territory . Latterly it has been extensively resorted 
to In summesr for sea-bathing. Public rooms were opened 
for the accommodation of vi.siters in InuO, and a new 
theatre in IKXI. It seems to have been once strongly 
fortified. Its castle, of which some vestiges still exist, 
was rebuilt by Edward 1. in 1277. A consiuerabb> extent 
of len land to the N . the town has rectmtly been reco- 
vered trom the sea — \Mumcipal Boundary }U'porf», Sp'.) 

AiiKKY.srwri H, a parochial chaiielry, luiiid. Aber- 
p.iveimy, co. Monmouth, cub brated for'its collieries and 
iron works, wtiich have greatly increased during tlie last 
2(1 years 

ABIAI) (BAHK KL). See Nile. 

ABlNtiDON, an ancient town of England, co. Berks, 
at the confluence of the Ock with the Isis, and at the 
junction o! the Berkshire canal with the latter, ni. 
W . N . W. 1 .ondon . Pop. .V-ioy. It has several w ell-paved 1 
streets trriniiiating in a spacious market- place, having a 
market-house in the centre. It has two churches, with 
places of worship forDissenters, a well-endowed grainni.tf 
school, and sundry alnislioiises and charitable endow - 
niciits. It bjus a considerable corn market ; some tr.wle 
Is c.irried on in malting, liemp-drussing, Ac. During tiic 
late war a good deal of business was done in the manu- 
facture of canvass, sacking, and sucli like coarse artieb's , 
but since the (le.iee this employment lias inateriali; dimi- 
nished. It return'! one m. to the 11. of t'oinmoiis. *No of 
houses in IHIil, 1,1 M, of whieh were estimated at 10/. 
a year and upwards Constituency in 202. 'I'liis 

was formerly a scot and lot borough ; every inhabitant 
assessed tn the poor rates exercising the elective lranclll^e. 
■—{B/iundary Repoits, i. p. 27.) 

AJUl, the ancient c:ipltal ol Miiland, near tliecxtremity 
of the promontoi} formed h^ tiie gulfs oi Bothnia ami 
Finland, nti the river .Aunijoeki, by w inch It is intersected, 
bit. GO''' 2</ N , long. 22^^ 17' 1-V E. it was* he seatol 
a university, and has a considerable trade. But in 1827 
it sullered’ severely from a lire, which destrojed the 
university and above 700 private houses. The university 
has been since removed to Helsingfors, now the capitid ill 
the province. Previously to the fire the town contaliuMl 
about 13,000 inhabitants.* It has a gymnasium, a bank, 
and some unimportant manufactures. A treaty w as coii- 
cludotl here iu 1743 between Russia and Swixien. 

AROMKY, cap. of tlic kingdom of Dahomey, in 
Africa, nearly 100 in. N. from the sea, lat. 7® 30' N. 
long. 2^ 17 E. Pop. said to lie 24,000. 

ABOUKIR, a village of Egypt, with a citadel, on a 
promontory, about JU in. N. E or Ale.\andria, being sup- 
posed by some to occupy the site of the ancient Catwpu*. 
lat. 3)0 l‘)' 44" N. long. 30O7' IG" E. 

ABOUKIR BAY, on the north coast of Egypt, formed 
oq the west side by the point of land on which Abuukir 
is situated, and on the east by that wliicli lies at the 
mouth of the Rosetta branch of the Nile. Here, on tlin 
1st of August, 179S, was fouglit the famous battle of the 
Nile, when the French fleet that had conveyed Napoleon 
to Egypt was totally defeated by the British fleet under 
Lord Nelson ; and here also, on the 7th of March, 1801, 
the English army, under Sir Ralph Aborcrotnby, effected 
its diseinliarkatinn. 

ABOUSAMBUL. See Ipsambitl. 

ABRANTES, a fbrtlfled town of Portugal, prov. 
Kstrumadura, lat. 39° 26' N., long. H° 16' W., at tne S. 
extremity of a ridge that trends S. W. from the great 
range dividing the valleys of the Douro and Tagus. 
Pop. 4,614. Its position adapts it admirably for a mili- 
tary station ; and Sir A. Wellesley availed himself of its 
local advantages by resisting thf‘re the progress of the 
French in 1H(»9. (See Napier, U. 317. &c.) It Is about i m. 
from the right bank of the Tagus and 72 m. above Lisbon. 
The hill-side on which the town Is built, as well as the 
hills about, bear vines, olive, peach, and other fruit 
trees, while the plain eastward produces pumpkins, w^r- 
melons, and other vegetables : all tliese products are 
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carried down the river in barges to the capital, with 
which this town hfls very considerable traffic. The trade, 
now occupying above 100 barges, would be much increased 
if the navigation were improved. A few small crafl: go 24 
m. higher, as far os Villabclla ; but the stream is rapid, and 
the bed much impeded with sand and rocks. The chureii 
of San Vincenti is the largest and llnest in Portugal. 
— .( Miilano, Napier. ) 

ABRUZZO. an extensive territory of Italy, forming 
the N. K. portion of the Neapolitan dominions, lictween 
41° 5(y and 42° 55' N. lat. ; bounded E. (a distance of 
about 80m.) by the Adriatic, N. and W. by the Papal 
dominions, and K. by other provinces of Naples. It is di- 
vide into the provs. of Abriizzo Ultra 1., Abruzzo Citra, 
and Abruzzo I'llra II., so c.dled from their position with 
respect to Naples. The first tw o, 1} mg along the Adriatic, 
are divided by the Pescari, and occupy the whole country 
to the K. of Monte Como and Monte Prata. Abruzzo 
Ultra II. is an interior prov., and comprises the whole 
country included between the others and tlie Papal states. 
Their extent, population, and revenue, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, in IM3I, were as follows : — 


Abnizvo 
IJItra I. 
Abru^/u 
I'ltra • 
Abruazo 
ITltrall. 

Totals 


Po|mlatiun. 


•176 1 yi,s;r.j 9b,oio pjo.sia i07,!)7i «>o 

l,OKS 071132.100 2l..'i,4Tl'207,779! *7 

l.'JllS 1 10,H72l.“S,f.GO 2711.511 217,566' 32 

1 3,972* Vi7,109 7.35,9^1 .\3.3,30fi ”17’ 


The country pre«cnts every vai iety of «oil and surface ; 
but the grcat(‘r part is mountainous, fuggt'd, and occupied 
by extcnsiv eforests. It is trav ersed througlnuit its whole 
extent by the -4]icnniucs, .uul lla^ some ol tbeir highest 
summit.s.' Monte t'orno, surnamed IKlran Sasso, or the 
threat Hock, rises to the height ol ‘J..527 feet above the 
level of the sea, Monte Majellu to about and Monte 
Vellimi to 8,397. It is watered by many rivers, roost of 
wliicli t.ill into tlie Adii.itic , and in Abruzzo Ultra II. is 
tile € elebr.it.'d I.ago ('elann, the Locus Fuciiim of the 
anci-nts (see (’kl.vno. Lark of). The climate diflers 
with the elev,»tion of the soil ; but though very cold on 
the mountains, and i otnpar.it ivciv hot in the low grounds, 
it IS, speaking gencrallv. temperate and health}. Along 
the Adriatic, and in the vdllev s and plains, the soil is 
verv productive ; and large quantities of corn, oil, wine, 
silk', liqiiiince, almonds, Ac., are produced. SaflVon used 
to be verv extensively cultivated in the v.'Uley of .Aqoila, 
but the quantity raised i< now v’prymuih restricted. The 
inhHbit.ants of the niouiit.’uiious districts are principally 
engag(>d in the rearing of sheep and cattle. The upper 
regimis and re( csscs ol thi* mountains, w Inch cover by far 
the larger portion of Abruzzo Ultra II., are depastured 
In the siimiuor se.'ison by va.st flocks of sheep, brought 
from the (\ipitaniita and other level provinces more to 
the S. Their migrations arc regulattxl by law, and arc 
similar to those that take place in Snain and in the S. K. 
depts. of France. The migratory .sheep arc supposed to 
amount, at jiresent, to betw een .50(1,01 K) and 600,000, bav ing 
been fornierlv mueli more considerable. The inhabitants 
arc stoiH, w'ell-made, healthy, and industrious. The 
occupiers and labourers, who form the vast majority of 
the population, are mostly poor, living iu iniscrahle dirty 
huts, it'ediiig principally on Indian corn, and drinking a 
poor wine. M.'uiy thousands of the peasants emigrate 
every autumn to seek fur employment in the Roman and 
TiiAcnn Maremmc. Manufac||ir*‘s 1 ia3 c made but little 
progress ; but woollens, silks, earthenware, Ac., are pro- 
duced. An extensive contraband trade is carried on with 
the Papal dominions ; and the coasting and foreign trade 
would be much more extensive than it is, w’ere it not 
that the entire coast is without a single good port. Prin- 
cipal towns Uhieti, Aquila, l"^ranio, Sulmona, Avezzano* 
&e. ( Sec the 2nd vol of khe Dcscrixtonc, Totiogrq/ica, 
Fisica, %c. del Regno del/e Due Sictlie, Napoli, 1^, which 
is entirely occupied by an account of the Abruszi : see also 
Mr. Keppel Craven’s Ercursions in the Abruszi, 2 volf. 
Loud. 1838 ; and Sir R. C. lloare's Classical Tour, 4Co. 
1819.) 

ABU-ARISCH. A petty state in the S.W. of Arabia, 
on the borders of the Red Sea, between 13^ 60' and 
ir’ 40' N. lat. and 41° 30' and 43° E. long., consisting ot 
the narrow slip of low land which lies between the 
coast and the mountain district of Haschid-u-Bekel. 
On the N. It is separated fVom Kl-HedJas by a small dis- 
trict inhabited by W'andering tribes of peculiar manners i 
and on the S. it borders upon the state of Loheia. Its 
extreme length is about 130 m., and Its greatest width 
(yom 70 to SOmi. It forms part of the Tehama or low 
lands of Ycfnen, being almost wholly a sandy plain (see 
Arabia), extremely hot and dry, destitute of permanent 

* Thmc STP Italian sq. m. 60 to the degreej and are eqnlvalcnt to 
6«270 Eng. sq. ». C9'15 to the degree. 
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water counei, and preserved from Otter sterility only 

by the • * * * * — ■ 

wmch ^ 

Its principal pi _ . . 

forms the principal food of the inhabitants, and a pecU' 
yar and highly esteemed breed of asses. 

Abu.Arisch, a town of Arabia, cap. of the above state, 
and the residence of the sherifl', lat. 16<^4(K N., long. A2P^^ 
E. It occupies the centre of the principality, being midway 
between the Red Sea and the mountains, and between its 
N. and S. boundaries. It is walled ; and though its ptipu- 
lation be not certainly known,^ it may be safely estimated 
at from 4,000 to 5,000., In 18O0 Its strength and resources 
deterred theWahabeel from attempting its capture, after 
the battle in which they defeated the sfaeriif. Some 
rocky hills in the neighbourhood yield salt, which is ex- 
ported. 

It seems probable that Abu-Arisch, which at present 
is 24 m. from the sea, w.as formerly much nearer to It, 
If, indeed, it were not once what Gheran now is, the port 
of this part of Arabia. This is rendered probable as 
well from the appearance of the surrounding country as 
from the well-known fact ineYitioncd bvNiebuhr, that the 
coast here is constantly and rapidly gaining on the water. 
-^Niebuhr, Des. de FAr. par. fi. p. 232. ; Toy. cnAr. ii.59.) 

ABURY. (Sec Aveduky.) 

ABUTIGE, a considerable town of Upper Esypt, on 
the site of the ancient Abotis, lat. 27'’2'N., long. 31'^23'E. 
It is the scat of a Coptic bishop, and is celebrated for its 
opium. 

ABYDOS, an ancient city, founded by the Thracians, 
and subsequently occupied by a colony of Milesians, on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, where it is narrowest, 
bearing nearly S. from Scstos on the European side of 
the strait. It had a commodious harbour, and was strongly 
fortified. It was here that Xerxes constructed the bridge 
of boats by which he conveyed his ill-fated host across the 
Hellespunt ; and it is distinguished in ancient history for 
the desperate resistance made by its inhabitants to Philip 
of Macedon, who, however, partly by force and partly by 
treachery, succeeded in taking it. But Abydos, and also 
Sestos, are mainly indebted for theif imperishable celebrity 
to the story of the loves of Hero and Lcandcr, and the 
melancholy fate of the latter. Abydos magni quorulam 
amoris comtnerdo insigTsis est. {Amm. Marcellinia, lib.i. 
s. 19.) It was destroyed by the Turks ; and the fact 
that the materials were carried 3 m. S. to assistin building 
the Sultanie Kalessi^ or old castle of Asia, the strongest 
fort on the Dardanelles, and its contiguous town, accounts 
for few ruins being found at Abydos. 'Hie modern fort 
of Nagara occupies its site. — {Mannertt Giotiraphte, 
Toumeforl^ Voyage du Levanty &c.) 

ABYSSINIA, an extensive country of Eastern Africa, 
of which the boundaries arc not well defined, but which 
may bo regarded as occupying the space included be- 
tween 9^ and 16° 4(/ N. lat. and 3U° E. long, and the 
Red .Sea; having E. the latter, N. Senaar and Nubia, 
and on the W. and S. Senaar, Kordofan, and other bar- 
barous and nearly unknown countries. It is supposed 
to include in all above 300,000 Eng. sq. m. 

Name. — Abyssinia was included in the Ethiopia (from 
«i0/e4/, a man burnt by the sun, or of a dark colour) of 
the ancients. The name Abyssina, or mdre properly 
llabessina, front the Arabic Hdbesefiy signifying a mix- 
ture or confusion, has been given to the counb^ by the 
Arabic and Portuguese geographers, and Indicates the 
supposed Arabic origin of the people, and their subse- 

S uent intermixture with the Africans. The Abyssinians 
o not use this name ; and either assume that of the pro- 
winces in which they live, or call themselves ItjopianSy 
and their country Meaahesta 10opiay or kingdom of 
Ethiopia, a name given it by the Greeks during their 
•icenaency at Axum. 

Face dike Country . — Abyssinia presents great inequa- 
lities of surface. It consists principally of a series of 
plateaus. Intersected and separated by mountain ridges. 
Bitter classes the plateau* under three great divisions. 
Setting out from the coast of the Red Sea, and traversing 
the low arid ground by which^t is bordered, and ascending 
the heights or mountains of Taranta, we arrive at the first 
gateau, or country of the Baharnegash, lying between the 
Taranta on the E. and the Hver Mareb on the W. Passing 
through the Baharnegash and making another ascent, we 
arrive at the great plateau of Tigre, between the Mareb 
on the K. andTthe Tacazie on the W. ; but including to 
the south the mountain regions of Enderta, WoJJerot, 
l^ta, &c. The last-mennoned country contains the 
sources of the Tacazze, one of the principal affluents of 
the Nile. The towns of Adowah and the ancient Axum 
(see the names), are situated In the middle of the plateau 
of Tigrd. Antalow lies more to the south, in the province 
of Boderta. The mountains of Samen, on the W. side 
of the plateau of TUrd, are the highest in ^byssinla, and 
fbrm, wicti those of Eamalmon and Lasta, a great but not 
cootwoos chain, lunnlng N. E. and S. W. , and separ^na 
thd lands ofTigrf, flnm the still more elevifted 
plateau or alpine coui^ of the Habesch or Amhara, in- 
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eluding the provinces or countries of Dembea,* Gojam, 
Damot, &c. This region, the highest in Abyssinia, and 
the nucleus find centre, as it were, of tife old empire, 
contains the sources of the Bahr-el-Azrek, or eastern arm 
of the Nile, and the great lake of Tsana or Dembea. 
It has a mean elevation of about 8,0(X) feet, and is fenced 
and intersected by mountain ridges, of which those ot 
Gojam, from their containing the sources of the E. Nile, 
are the must celebrated. Gondar, the capital of Amhara, 
and formerly the residence of the Negus or emperor ot 
Abyssinia, lies a little to the N. of the lake. From this 

K * ‘ lauthe country shelves down on the W. to the bar- 
us and unknown regions already alluded to. 

'J'he proiiiiccs of Efat an^Schoa, which now form, with 
their dependent territories, the most powerful of the 
Abvssiiiian states, lie to the S. E. and S. of Amhara. 
'Phe first is very elevated, part of its waters flowing west- 
ward to the Nile, and part eastward to the Hawash. Its 
chief town is Ankober. The province of Schoa, lying 
along the southern side of the Nile, is comparatively low, 
and is renowned ^r its magnificent pastures and fruitful 
valleys. It has several towns and some celebrided mu- 
nasteries. Salt is inclined to think that the Etliiopic 
language and literature, and the ancient manners of the 
Abyssinians, are preserved in a purer state in these pro- 
vinces than in any of the others ; but they are very imper- 
fectly known. 

Exclusive of the above, there is a vast and but little 
known country in tho S.E. partnf Abyssinia, between 
Elat and Lasta, and thf‘ Red Sea and the sea ot Hab-el- 
mandeb. It is almost entirely occupied by tribes of Gallas, 
some of them the most brutilied of any to be found in 
Abyssinia. The country ol Nana, at tlie source.^; of the 
Maleg, S. W. from the prov. of Damot, is one of tlie most 
elevat^ of the African plateaus. Its inhabitants are said 
to be nearly as white as the Spaniards and Neapolitans. 

On the S. E. of 'i'igre, tietween it and the low country 
or province of the Daiikali, lying along the Red Sea, and 
between tlie fourteenth and fifteenth clegrees of latitude, 
is an extensive salt {ilain, having, in most parts, tlie ap- 
pearance of ice covered with partially thawed snow'. The 
salt is perfectly pure and hard lor aliout two feet de<q) ; 
but that lying beneath is coarser nud softer till purified 
by exposure to the air. It is cut into pieces witli a 
hatclict ; and not only serves to sc.'isoii and preserve Inod, 
but even circulates as money. 'I'ho salt is carried off by 
caravans, or companies, consisting of from 3(10 to 600 
beasts of burden, and its digging is not unacconi)>aiiied by 
danger from the attacks ot (he savage Galla. 

Mountains — Those of .\byssiniu have nut been accu- 
rately measured. 'They were represented by tlie early 
Btiituguese travellers and tlie Jesuits us being of sucii 
vast height that, compared with them, the Alps and 
Pyreiinees were mere hillocks ! But tliese exaggerated 
representations have beiMi since reduced to tlielr jiroper 
value. Bruce states, tliat during his residence he saw no 
snow in any part of the county, and he even affirms that 
it is tiicre totally unknown. This, however, was a rash 
and unwarrantable assertion. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether snow be not always to be found on the highest 
summits and crevices of tlie mountains of Samen : at all 
events, Mr. Pearce was overtaken by a snow storm when 
passing them in the middle of October, and Mr. Salt saw 
snow on them from a great distance on the 8th of May. 
It Is clear, therefore, tliat if the highest summit^ of the 
Samen do not attain, they approucli closely to the line of 
perpetual congelation, so that their elevation may be 
fairly estimated at from 12,000 to 13,000 feet. The moun- 
tains of Gojam are of very inferior altitude, and are culti- 
vated to the summits. Generally the Abyssinian moun- 
tains have a peculiarly abrupt and precipitous appearance. 
Sometimes they form what are called ambas or bill forts, 
consisting of steep, rocky, and all but inaccessible si^a, 
having on the summit a level surface covered witli trees 
and verdure. The most celebrated of these hill forts is 
that of Ambu Geshm, formerly used as a plgce of confine- 
ment for the princes of Abyssinia. 

Rivers — (jf these the Bahr-el-Azrek, Blue River, or 
eastern branch of the Nile, is by far the most famous. 
It rises from two mountains near Geesh in Gojam, being, 
according to Bruce, in lat. 10° 69^ 25^' N.( long. 36° W 
W* E., and at an elevation of 10,000 feet above tho level 
of the sea. Its course is thence N. to the lake Dembea, 
a larm sheet of water, which receives many other streams ; 
but the NUe is said to preserve its waters with but little 
Intermixture with those of the lake, across which its 
current is always visible. Escaping from this lake it 
sweeps In a southerly direction round the E. frontier oA 
the provinces of Gojam and Damot, till, between the 
ninth and tenth degree lat., it takes a N. W. direction, 
which it {preserves dll, at Haifaia, near the sixteenth 
dqgree lat.. It unites with its other and more important 
branch, the Bahr-el-Ablad,or ^hlte River, flowing from 
the 8. W. (see Nile). The next most important stream 
Is the Tacasze, whose source has been already noticed. 
It drains the mountains of Samen and lYgrfl; and 
pursuing a pretty direct N. N. W. course through Senaar, 
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foils Into the Nile ne«r cne eighteenth degree let. The adopted from it a great numlier of words, but a tiAally 
Mareb, which i^es in the heights of Taranta, runs nearly distinct language, dt is probably an ancient Afoican lan- 
parallcl to the Tacasze. In the dry season it loses itself guage. and the original idiom ot the inhabitants of the 
in the sand ; but Bruce says that in the rainy season it sou^-oastem provinces of Abyssinia. As regards Htera- 
continiies its course till it unites with the Tacaize. The ture and learning, the Abyssinlans are at the lowest ebb. 
llamozo and Hawash run E. in the dlnictlon of the Red Their clergy are ignorant, and have no taste fur learning. 
Sea ; but the latter is swallowed up in the sands before Mr. Oobat thinks that in the country where Amharic Ts 
meeting it. Exclusive of the great lake of Dembea or spoken about l-lth part of the male population can read 
Tsana, already referred to, the* lake of Asimngee, on the a little, and in Tigrc about l-li!th part. 

£. side of the Samen, is also of very consideriid)lc size. Prodvetiom. — The country is very fertile, and has a 

Miitcralofry — 'J'his is very linperiectly known. Clranite yast variety of products ; among which are wheat, barley, 
and schistijs or slate seem to have been extensively millet, and other grain. On the high grounds wheat is 
observed ; and it is probable that these primitive rocks raised in considerable quantities ; but in the low grounds 
occupy a large portion of the principal chains. In Tigre, the heat is tw* strong for it. Barley (dAot/rro) is raided 
the strata are chiefly vertical ; but in the mountains of in large quantities ; but the principal dependence of the 
Samen they incline more to a horizontal position. They country is on the teff ( Poa Aht/tisttuca), which grows on 
seem remarkably destitute of metaLs ; the gold which every soil, except the very lowest, and aft’unls the bread 
passes through Abyssinia is brought from the barbarous in general use. The plant is herbaceous. From anum- 
countries on the S. and W. ber of weak leaves rises a stalk about 28 inches in length, 

Climate. — This necuss.’irily difl'ers with the elevation and not much thicker that of a carnation. Out of the 
of the country, the direction of the mqMntains, &c. In top spring a number of branches, which contain the seed 
the deep valleys and low grounds (X‘o///is) the heats arc or fruit inclosed in a species of capsula. The grains 
frequently excessive ; and this, cunibinetl with excess of are not larger than the head of the smallest pin, )et so 
raoisturei renders them unhealthy. But the climate ot the numerous as to constitute on the whole a bulky crop, 
plateaus is extremely flne, particularly that of Amhara, But the lowest grounds {koUa) are unlit even for the 
which is said to enjoy a {HTpetual spring, ver eeternum. production ot teff ; and on these is raised a species of 
The Portuguese found it quite as temperate as that of ertrn called tucouxso, w hich yields a black bread, the food 
their own country. According to Ludolph, the natives of the lowest classes. There are at least two harvests in 
often attain, In that hapsiy climate, t<» the age of KXi jears the year; and In the same place may at once be seen in 
and upwards I The climate of Tigre is not quite so pitigress the ojicrations of ploughing and reaping, with 
mild ; but there, also, the great extent of pasturage and corn in every different stage ol .*ulvanceTnent. Among 
of verdant plains shows that the country is not visited by the other vcgetalile products arc cotton, of which clothes 
the extreme of heat. The plateau of the Baharnegash arc usually made ; senna, myrrh, Ac. The stalk of the 
is the hottest. In March, Mr. S.-ilt found its air hot and enxele, a .species of i>alm, tliC banana of Abyssinia, is said. 
<lry, and the beds of the rivers without water. The year when stripped of its green coiering, to be the very best 
is ‘sometimes divided into four, but more properly into of all vegetable fund. It is luund iii great aliundance. 
three, seasons. Winter (kramt) is the season of rain. Various speues of figs, some ol them t»f a very large size, 
which always falls in great quantities, and often with as the Ficus sycamurtis, are also >cry plentiful. 
tnuch violence, rendering rivers and even brooks quite irons, oranges, and sugar-canes .ire met with m the low 
impassable. Harvest {txudai) ‘follows winter ; the rest grounds, but not on the elevated plate'^us. Dates and 
of tile year consisting of summer {hagai,) or the season vines are met with, but neither are Mipposetl to be indi- 
of heat and droiiglit. peiioiis. Both are l>ciie\ed to have been imnorted and 

Jiaees — PofmltKton The Inhabitants of .Abyssinia cultivated by the I'ortuguevc. At present the vine is 

ciimprise a variety of tribes. They all. Iiowever, closely grown only in the district of Kmfras, on the E. side of 
1 cseiuble eacii other in their pliysical character and man- lake DemlxM, where it jiro'iuces magnificent grapes. The 
IUT.S ; and, in resjH’ct of bodily conformation, arc entirely Ahv-ssiwintiN do not ii^e wine except for the cuinmunioti 
di^‘^i^ct bolh from the Negroes and the .Arabians. Thej table. Tellez s.ijv e\pressly. that in his time the vine 
belong to wli.it h.is beiTi called tlie Ethio[tu- variety of was unknown in Aliys iiiia J'he /Jii/J.vr«s, so celclirated 
the huninn race; ainl their most prominent cliar,Mier- for its furnishing the principal species of paper used by 
istiffii will be tiiiiiid described in tiie article A KicU'V. to the amients, is abundant in the lakes and riveis; 
which the reader is refi-i red. Dt the dltlennit tribes, the and Bruie contciuU that it v^as thence traiibplanttil to 
princiital are tlic Tigiaid, or inlialutant.s ol Tigie; the Eg'Tt- 

AmlMran.s, or inhaiiil,inf.s of Amhara; tlie Agow-^, in- The domestic .mimals of Abyssinia do not difler ma- 
haliitiM.r the provimi' of Dainot ; tin* Flats, ueciipviiig teriallv tnen those of Europe The horses, which are 
the soutliorii hanks of the Nile; the (ioiigas and Eiia- the priiici|ial wealth of the inhabitants of the plateaus, 
re iii.s, still iiirtlier .S. ; mid the Ealashas, «>rcu|niiig the are strong and active, 'i'hey are used in war and the 
jiiniintaiiis of Saoien, \e., wliu profess .ludarsm, and cli:i.se. mules aiiii .is<es being used principally as beasts 
pretend, tliougti it is lieli(‘V(*d on no verv ko(hI grounds, of draught and burden. Own are very abundant. The 
to deduce their ongm from Valestiue. 'I’licse tribes are most remarkable species is a native of the low grounds, 
easily dislitigiiished by tlieir language ; but it is ut*t clear and has hoi ns of an emirnuiU' magnitude, Mr. Salt having 
whether their idioms be really distinct languages, or, seen one 4 feet long, and *il inches round at the base It 
whirh is most probaiile, only dialetic varieties ot a much is called the Dali a o\, I rom Us having been brought to 

smaller number of mot iier-tuiigues {FnctiarUou Man, Tigre by the (lalla. Ot (he w ild animals, the most nu- 

vol. ii. p. 136. 3dod.) iiierous amt rhar.ieteiistic is the hyauia, calk'd here the 

'I'lie («alla, or savage tribes by which large portions dubhah, o^ceeditigly fierce and lintameable. In most 
of Abyssinia have lieen overrun, are said to liave made parts of the eoiintry they are found in vast numbers, 
tht'ir first appe.irance on tJie southern frontier in lo37. jdace travellers ui conliniiiU danger, and even enter 
No doubt they belonged originally to the central parts houses. They are not naturally grepar Ions, yet some- 
of the African continent. They have a brown complexion, times assemble in vast tioops, atti acted by some common 
with long black hair ; and their trilx'S are all independent object, particularly tin* scent t>f dcadbodies.wliich.uc- 
of, and often at war with, each other. Most of them have cording to the l«arbaroua ens^m ol the country, aro 
adopted the Mahominedan faith, and have parti.illy cun- often left unburied. Briue couftadicU the common re- 
formed to the manners of the Abyssinlans. They are port of their digging into sepulchres. They are pro- 
still, however, dlstingiii-hed by tlieir greater ferocity, tected by the superstitious belief of the people, who 
In proof of this, it ].<« sulllcient to mention that the y oung regard them ns a species ol eiiehantcd men J.’l'he elephant 
men are denied certain privileges, and are, in fact, eon- and rhimn'eros are numerous in the low grounds, and 
teranod by the w'omen, as well as their seniors of the In places full of moisture. Tlicfr arc hunted by the Shan- 
same sex, till th^y have given proof of their manhood by gaUa, who use their teeth as an ariiele of commerce, and 
killing an enemy. feed unon their flesh. It is^i mistake to suppose that 

No means exist by which to form any probable esti- any or them have ever liecn tamed in this countn*, or, 
mate of the number of people in Abyssinia. Mr. Salt indeed, in any part of Africa. There is a species of rhl- 
coiild obtain no accurate iiiftirmalion on the subject If noceros with two horns, found only in a few districts, 
the country w'cre tranquil, it could hardly fail, owing to Its horns have no connection with the bone; its skin, 
the Iruitftilncss of the soil and the general healthiness of which has no folds, is used for shields ; the horns fur 
the climate, to be excaedlngly iHipuluus ; but the anarchy handles for swtwds. and also as a lining to drinking ves- 
and civil war in which it is constantly Involved more sols. The antelope species, which is very Dumerous, is 
than neutralise those advantages, and keep the population seldom found in the cultivated districts, but chiefly 
far below its natural level. Its total amount Is esti- appears on broken ground near the rivers. The buflklo, 
mated, in the Weimar Almanack, at 4,600,000 ; and this, domesticated in Egypt and elsewhere, is here one of the 
perhaps. Is as good a guess as can be made. most ferocious of animals ; he lodges himself In deep 

Language. — The Chccc, or Ethiopic, a language akin and sultry valleys, under the shade of tlie tallest trees, 
to the Aralilc and Hebrew, was the language of Axum, and near the largest and clearest rivers. The liippopo- 
and of the suldccts of the Axumlte sovereign, at the sera tamus, called gomari by the natives, is abundankiu the 
of their conversion to I'hristianity in the 4tn century. It lake of Dembea ; but Ludolf affirms that this lake cen- 
ts now extant only os a dead language, consecrated to tains no crocodiles. They aro both, however, found in 
literature and rell^ous uses. The Amharic, or modern the deep pools of the Nile, Tacazxe, and other rivers. 
Abyssinian, Is nut a dialeet of the Ghees, though it has The crocodiles in the latter are of on enormous size, of 
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a greenish colour, and are more dreaded by the natives 
than the hippopotamus. The torppdo is found in the 
rivers and lakes. The lion is found only occasionally. 
There are several species of leopard. The zebra is fre- 
quent in the southern provinces, where its mane adorns 
the collars of the war horses. A small animal, the jerboa, 
id>out the size of a rat, burrows in the fields, both here 
and in Barbary. 

The feathered creation in Abyssinia bears more than 
its usual pro|}ortion to the other species, 'i'hc vast pro- 
fusion of insects, grains, and plants, even the waste and 
destruction attending continual wars, afi'ord them an 
abundant supply of food. The ntsscr, oi golden eagle, 
perhaps the largest bird of the old continent, and a beau- 
tiful species called the black eagle, are particularly 
noticed by Bruce. To these Salt adds a new' species 
called goodie.goodle, the size of the common falcon. 
Storks, partridges, snipes, pigeons, and swallows, occur 
in m-eat number and variety. Bruee never saw a wood- 
cock, sparrow', magpie, or 'bat; and ostriches arc not 
found in Abyssinia Proper. 

Amoi.g insects tne most numerous .'ind useful arc bees. 
Honey constitutes every where an important article of 
food. Several provinces used to nay a large proportion 
of their tribute in this article, 'rhe honey assumes dif- 
ferent appf'.'irances, suinctimeb black, sometimes blood- 
red, according to the plant on which the insect feeds. 
Of a very diflTorent character is the locust, which com- 
nrits here ravages quite as terrible as in the other coun- 
tries of Northern Africa. It sometimes depopulates 
whole provinces. In the sublime language of the pro- 
phet, “ A fire devourcth hefnre and behind them a 
fiame consumeth : the land is before them as the Garden 
of Eden, and behind them a desolate wilderness} yea, 
and nothitm escapclh them." 

Gof/ernment — Political Divisions — The former go- 
vernment of Abyssinia, or that wrliich existed in it when 
itrbecame known lo the Portuguese and tl»c Jesuits, wa«« 
an absolute and despotic moniurhy, in which the em- 
perors. restrained by no written l.'iws, popular assmnblies, 
or privileged classes, had full power to dispose at plea- 
sure of the lives and property of their subje s. But 
this ancient government may now be said to be totally 
extinct. The force of the central goveriunent was gra- 
dually weakened, partly by the rebellion of the governors 
of the different provinces, and partly by the irruption of 
the Gallasand otlier savage hordes, who have srhjugated 
some of its finest countries. Salt has ingeniously com- 
pared the state of Abyssinia in a politic.ii jioint of view 
to that of England during the hept.irchy ; and since he 
visited it anarchy seems to have made a' still n/ore nafoil 
progress. The whole country is now split into an end- 
less variety of states, the limits of w’hich are peri»etually 
changing, and lietween wliich tiie most deadly animosities 
and interminable contests constantly prevail, 'i'lie king- 
doms of Ainhara, Tigrc, including tlic country between 
the Red Sea and the Tacazze, with the provinces of En- 
derta, Wujjerat, &c., and Sclioa, including Efat, arc sup- 
posed to be at this moment (1837) the must powerful of 
these states. But we have no exact information as to 
their boundaries, organization, or condition. They have 
this In common, that they are all despotisms, and anarchy 
and bloodshed prevail in them all to a greater or less 
extent. Schoa, which is now entirely separated from 
the rest of the country, is said by Mr. Gobat to b<‘ less 
devastated by civil war than cither of the others, and to 
be, in eonsequenco, the least depopulated and most flou- 
rishing part oi Abyssinia. 

Manners and Custotns. — Tills perpetual state of civil 
war and ccmfiision, and not any peculiar cruelty of dis- 
position, seems to be tU* main cause of that barbarism 
and brutality by which the manners of the Abyssinians 
are characterised. All tlie feelings by which man is 
restrained from shedding the blood of nis fellows seem 
entirely blunted. Human life is scarcely more reacted 
than that of brutes. Bruce seldom went out at Gondar 
without seeing dead bodies lying in the streets, left to bo 
devoured by dogsandhymnas, without being even allowed 
the rites of sepulture. To show the indifference usually 
felt on tuch occasions, he mentions that one day, passing 
along the streets* he saw an officer of rank about to 
execute three men who had offended the sovereign. 
This person, calling to Bruce, begged him to stop till he 
had despatched this business, as he wished to have a 
short conversation with him. But the circumstance 
which seems to place the Abyssinians below even the 
most savage tribes, is the extreme coarseness of their 
festive Indulgences. Their brinde (raw beef) feast has 
cxciteil the astonishment of all travellers. Alvarez, who 
visited the country as ambassador from Portugal In 1520, 
and remained there for 6 years, describes it as a thing 
** of which he dare not in a manner speak.*' Being 
invited to a feast, he was much surprised, instead of the 
usual (hshes, U>>see brought In ** pieces of raw flesh, with 
warm Idood.’* The landlord, on seeing his guests show 
ini' fkvour to this savoury dish, ordered otlier food better 
fulted to their tastes ; but immediately began eagerly to 


devour the flesh, “as If it had been marchpane or 
comfits." The lady of the house did not appear at 
dinner; but. in drinking, she bravelsfseconded" the 
rest of the company. Bruce and Salt have furnished 
still more particular descriptions. The table, which is 
U*v, is first covered with sucrc'sive piles of teff rakes, 
serving to the gurats at once as food and as towels with 
which to wipe their fingers. The company being then 
seated, the next process is the slaughter ot the cattle, wtiich 
are standing at the door, and tlie rutting w'urm steaks 
from their flesh. Bruce says tliat these are extracted 
w'hile the aniinnl is yet alive, and bellowing under tiic 
pain of the w'ound. But this disgusting circumstance is 
nut mentioned by any of tipo earlier writers, and Mr. Salt 
alliriiis that the head is separated from the body before 
tlie oiieratiiin of slicing commences. Salt, however, as 
well as Bruce, adinit.s that tlie luxury of an Abys.siiiiuii 
fc^ast consists in having tliu pieces brought in while the 
blood is yet warm and the fibres palpitating. The leinale 
who sits next to eachi chef then w raps up tlie slice in a teff 
rake, and tiinistg into his mouth as large a quantity us it 
is enpable of containing, wliieli is greedily devoured. All 
parties drink copiously of hydrtnnel, .ind bouzn, the beer 
of the country, llavmg satisfied tlieinselves, tliey rise, 
mid give place to aiiottier coin)iany of iiiferitir rank, and 
these to a third, till all is consumed. Tiie gross iiuleceneies 
which Bruce represents as perpetrated on these occasions, 
and which he li;is ilestribcd with such revolting ininuie- 
ness, have lH*eii di'ined by Mr.^ialt, and it is luirdly 
possible to suppose tliat they can In* otlier tli.an rare oc- 
currences. Mr. (ilolMt, the missioiiarv, admits that a 
feast such as tliat dcscriU'd by Bruce may have taki ii 
platxi among the most shameless llbcrtineN;*liut he addx, 
that “excesses of tliat kind are not eoiio M.irj either as 
to their cruelty or indecency." ’J’hi- fiee rcportc'd 
by Bruce, and which siilijected iiiin to .i > title ridicule, 
of cutting steaks from a living .'iiiinial on a jo'iriii'y. ami 
then rinsing up the wound and dri^ ing it on, appe.ireii at 
first quite unfounded to Mr. S.ilt ; Imt in his sec<Mul 
journe'^ iie wiliii.scd it, and loiind that it was called by 
a pc*c ar name — rutting the Shntada ; w hich cerUiiily 
goes 1 . go(*d w.iy tc, j .-ove its fieiiiu'iicy, though tliat .ilso 
is di.sputed by Mr. Golut, who denies its occurrimce, 
unless, perhaps, in cases, of extic'iiie hiiiiger. 

Just -e 111 Abyssinia is altogether barharnns, leiial, 
and corrupt. V’heii a pc'rson acctisc'd of a criini.ial 
oflence is found gniity, ne u di'taiiied in prison till he 
has made >atisf.u tio'i lo tlie jui user ; or, if he l;aA e com- 
mitted murder, till he be dii>posiHl nf by the relations ol 
tliu decoast'd, who iiia> either put linii to dcMth oi acccjit 
:i laiisoni. The latter is general!} tixe d at didlai.s 
for a man, hut tlo relations aie under no ohligation to 
accept it. Mr GoOat sa}s that ti.e 'I'acazzi* is never 
passed on eithiT side in'iuir'<int ot murderers , so that 
they mu.st very fu^ii'aitl} e.s,a|#e without evc>n tlie 
|ireteiire of atrial. When a nuirdcred peison lias iu> 
relations, the priests take upon themselves the oHice uf 
avengers oi blood. 

Marriage in Abyssinia is a very slight connection, 
formed and dissolved at ]>ic>asure. 1’he most form.tl 
miKle of concluding it is, wlien tin- lover, having made 
certain engagements to the parents, and ohtumed tlic*ir 
consent (for that of tlie bride is &eldom aiked), scizc's lier 
and carries lier home on liis shouldc'rs. A raagiiiltcenl 
feast is then giv'*n of bnnde .and bouza; and at a fixed 
fieriod of twenty or thirty da} s afterwards, they go lo 
church and take the .<‘ucraineiit together. It is in a few- 
rare instances only that even this slight ceremony is us« d. 
In most cases, mutual consent, and a plentiful adniiiiisi ra- 
tion of raw meat and lioiiza, form tlie only pidiminarie.'. 
The will of either party, or of both, is at jui} time* suf- 
ficient to dissolve tlie eonnection. if they have sc veral 
children, they divide tlicm ; if they have but one, and he is 
lindcr 7 years of age, h<* lielongs to the mother ; if above 
7, to the father. Gohat says that after a tliird divorce 
they cannot contract anotlicr n^gular marriage, nor 
partake uf tiic communion vnless they become motiks ; 
Bruce, huw'cver, mentions being in a company af Gondar, 
whore there was a lady pre.sent, with six persons, each 
of whom had been successively her husband, althougii 
none of them stood in this relation to her at the time : 
nor do either pasty consider themselves bound to observe 
with rigid fidelity this slight engagement, even while it 
lasts. Manners may be considered, in this respect, os in 
a state of almost total dissolution. Slaves are common 
in all parts of Abyssinia. They consist of ShangallHS, 
a race of savage Negroes Inliabiting the low countries 
on the N. N. W. luid N. E. fi-ontiers. They are very 
numerous in Gondar and other places of Ainhara, and 
also in Tigr6 ; are well treated, and escape many of the 
privations to which they are subject in their wild state. 

The only display of architectural magnificencre in 
Abvsslnia Is in the churches. They are built on 
ominences ; arc of a circular form, with conical summits 
and thatchfHl roofs ; and are surrounded with pillars of 
cedar, within which Ik an arcade, wliicli produces an 
agreeable coolness. The houses of the sovereigus and 
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erandees are alio largo and coitimodfoui ; though, !n perfection of tbetr luiowledge, and are tinctured with a 
this warlike cohntry, the camp is considered ns their large admixture of Table. Hennell supposes, seemingly 
more jiroper residence. All the houses arc mere hovels on good grounds, that the Macrobian,«or long-livra 
of a conical form, with a thatcluni roof. Their dress Kthiopians, said to live farther to the south than the 
consists chiefly irf a niece of cotton cloth, 24 cubits long others, belong to Abyssinia. The ancients had no 
by 1| in breadth, which they wrap round them like a distinct knowledge ol more than twe Kthiopiau King- 
mantle, with close drawers reaching to the middle of doins: the first and only one known to the earliest 
the thigh, and a girdle of cloth. Their food consists i>f writers is Meroe, or the Peninsula, which they erro- 
tlie different s|KM:ies of grain alreadj enuinesated, fish, ncously supposed to be an island formed by the suc- 
frults, honey, and raw ine.at at iestnals. The most ressivc union of the Mile with the Astaboras and the 
gen(>ral drink is houza, a species of sour Iwer, made from Astapiis (Blue River and Tacazze). The chief city of 
the ferinentatloii ol their cakes, p.irticulari> those left at Meroe was placed by them on the Kile, in iat. 16'^ ifi* ; 
entertainments. 'I’oanisso, tl^j* coarsest grain, iirtMluces and Bruce, in passing through Scniiaar, saa-, near 
% bon/a eijiial or superior to any of the others. Ilydromel Chendi, immense ruins, which probahly belonged to this 
is also made in gre.it quantities. Agriculture, tlie'only art celebrated capital of Ethiopia. The other kingdom 
inneli cultivated, is very far behind tie* perlectifm uhich it bcHraire known after the Greeks, under the suceessors of 
has attained even in the most backwanl parts of Kuru|ie. Alex.*iiider, extended their navigation along the eastern 
Tile ploughs, of the ^^ae^l cuiistnietuin, from the root coast of Africa. It w’as that of the Axuinitae, situated 
or bruneh of a tree, are draw ii by oxen. The land is upon the Red Sea. and oeeupying part of Tigre. Its 
twice ploughed; after which women ig|e employed to capital, Axum, still remains, and though in a state of 
break the ehals. In the course ol ripening, the eorn h deeay, exhibits remains so vast as amply to attest its 
can'hiUy weeded. As previously stated, there are two funner greatness. The inseriptions discovered here l y 
or three crops ill the ye.ir. Tlie worst, gr.iin Is cotmnonly Salt show» that the Axiimitcs had receuetl amongst 
used lor seeil. In ge:ier.d, eiei i lainily cultivates for them the religion and the arts of f(»reigners, and that they 
itself, and little is brouglit to market. The poor neople made use of the Grecian language in the inscriptions on 
li\e miMcraldy on bl.ick tetf and tocoiisso, ana even ; tlieir monuments. The port of Axum, Adiiiis, was the 
persons of consideration use little except teff and channel by which the finest iiory then known w;i.s ex. 
boii/a. M ported, and a coinmcriial interiuurve maintained with 

'riie Ahyssinians promss (Christianity, hut it has little the coasts both ut tlie Red .Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
intliience over their conduct. At jnesent tln*y are Mdit Salt, though unable to visit it, seems to have ascertained 
into three part’ violently opposed to each other They its situation near Massouah. 

retain a gn .it number of .ludaualotiseriaiices.abstatiiliig Prior to the middle of the fourth century, Abyssinia 
trijm the ine.it'' i •o'liinted by tlie Mosaic law, practising wai coin cited to (liristiauity, which it Inis ever since 
ciii ii’nei«ioii, ki ep ng lioth the .Satuiday .ind Sunday as nominally proiesncd. 

.s.ibli;iths, ami MMlmg lasts as essential. But their After the rise and rapid spread of Ishimism, those of 
l.i.sts. thoLign iq , lemlv long ami ngoroiii, are dispenses! the Kgyptians who were reluctant to change tlieir faith 
witti on payment ol a sum ol money, act ordiiig to the In'ing eompelled to fl\ southwiards betore the sword id‘ 
rank and wealth ot the party. 'J'iie Coptic p.itnarcli of the .'’'araeens, Kuhia ;ind Abv.ssinia became filled with 
C.iiro eontinues stdl to hc’the uouiinal he.id of the Jewish .ind i liri<-tian refugees. And as both these 
ciiiirch, from whom the Ab'Jiia, the re'>ident lie.id, ’.eeeiies loiiii ries were at that time Christian, the Arabian 
his iinesluiire They have momistt ries, both, of monks geogi.^phers, who have fulh descrihetl other parts of the 
and mins, who an* liir, tioweiei. from proUssiiig that Hintinent, make a ier> slight mention ot them; so that 
ri>di{ austerity wbicli is the hoast of the Itoinish ehurili Ab,. sinia remained .ilmost unknown till near the (era of 
'I'hi'ir vener.iiiou for the Virgin is uiiboundi’d , ai I the ni'Hlern na\ ai diseoieiv. In i-146, the emperor of Ab)»- 
C.itl.iihe missionanes toiind that tliev (ompleteli outdid siiiia sent an ambassador to the senate of Florence, and 
ill tills n-spect, llu'ir own ultra /'mI. Their .s.iinls are uiote a f.unoiis letter to the firiests liis subjects at 
extrt iiiely nwmeroi' . and surp.iss, in miraeidot.i power. Jerusalem. I’his, ,'ind the favourable reports of the 
eien tlio-se ot the Itomish lalendar. J hey represent .Vlii S'.ini.in ]»rie.sts imw relerreil to, gave ri-e to the 
tiieei i»> p.iintui«s wiMi wbicli their ehiireties ate lavishly most exaggenitetl repfiris. It was .said that a t hristian 
ad'irned ; hut tiie^ tlo not admit anj l.guies ui prince, to wliom the Portuguese gave the fantastical 

'i’lie c'.ci gy do not attmiiiif to proliihit divorce, or even ii.ime ot i'rcs/cr or Pivshytrr %fohu, ruled over .a vast, 
polyj .in’.’ tlie propensity to wlncti in t*ie nation 1 *^ highly civ ilised, and rich eviipire, in the centre and K. of 

} in>h.n>'' too powerti.l to render any prohibition cf- Alrira. 'I'liis st.’iteineiit inflamed at once the spirit of 
ectn.ii. discovery and ot reIigiou.s zeal, the two ruling principles 

Moiiainmedans, jis well as Jews, are aiso found in in that .age. The Portuguese inonarchs, who took the 
Abvs'inia. 'J’lie tormer appear to havo Increased since leail in exploring the eastern world, immediately dev i^ed 
Brines visit. ,it present they are most numerfMi.s in measures for acquiring a knowledge of so reinarluiblc a 
Adow ah and its vicinity. Few’ of them have anv know- region. The passage to India by the Gape of Good Hope 
ledg«* of tlie Koran. They engage more in tratlie than had not yet been discovenxl; Abyssinia was therclore 
Die Ghri-stian-s. and have more money. The) are said to viewed as a tract through which the commerce of India 
engross the whole traific in Nla\e.s;'thc Christians, ac- might be conducted. Two envoys, CoviUmm and l)e 
eonling to Mr.Gobat. never taking any part in it. Paira, wore theridore sent, under the direction of Prince 

'I'lioiigh low, as compared with Kurope, the nianu- Henry, upon a mission to explore it. They went by 
factiires of Abvssiina occupy a prominent place among way of Al^andria, and deseeiided the Red Sea. De 
most o( the African nations. It supplies itselt with all the Paiva imtisIukI by some unknown accident; but Covilham, 
Miost indispensable articles. Cotton eluth.s, the universal after visiting diflerent uaits of India and Kastern Africa, 
dross ol tlie country, are made in lirge quantities, the entered Abyssinia, and arriveil, in I4S)0, at the court of 
fu-e sort at Gondar, .and the coarse ut Adow a. Being the empero’r, residing then in Schoa. Being brought 
unable to dye their favourite dark bine colour, they before the sovereign, he was received with that favour 
unravet the blue Surat cloths, and weave them again which novelty, when ther'' in nMhing to 1 h> feared from 
:e:o their own webs. Course cloth circulates as money, it, iisu>dly secures ; and being a man of address and 
Miiuiiiiictures of iron and brass are also con.sideruble, the abiliiy, he contriv ed to maintain tins friendly disposition. 

being procured from Sennnar, Walcayt, and The reports which he transmittoil of the country were 
Iseibera: knivesaremadeat Aduwaand spearsat Antal ow. favourable ; and having prevailed on the empress-mother 
'l'h<‘ b'lsineos of tanning is well understood in Tigre; to send an Armenian as an ^nibas.sador to Portugal, 
and .It Axum shcopskins arc made into parchment whose arrival cxeltoif a great hensutioii in that countn’, 
Saddli .1 and all sorts of horse furniture, are good. The the I'ortuguese sent out several other embassies. Of 
foreign commerce of Abyssinia is carried on entirely by these the most remarkable is that described by .Alvarez, 
way of Massuali, whence the communication with the in 1520. He, remained six years in the country*, and 
Interior is xnainlained by the channel of Adowa. The traversed it from north to south, visiting the> province 
imports are chiefly lead, block tin, gold foil, Persian of Amhara, Schoa, and Efat. Paez. Almeyda, Lubo,and 
carpets, raw silk from Cldna, velvets, French hcoad several others successively undertook journeys into 
cloths, coloured skins from Egypt, glass beads and Aby’ssinia. Paez. who resided in the country from 1603 
decanters from Venice. The exports consist of gold, till his death in 1622, visited, in 1618, the sources of the 
ivory, and slaves. The slaves arc rtx*koned more Babr-el-Azrek or eastern arm of the Nile, and describes 
beautiful than those which come ftrom the interior of them nearly in the same terms a& Bruce, who absurdly 
Africa. claims the honour of being their discoverer. From the 

Progress qf'Discoverff. — The ancients never acquired accounts of these and other missions, Tellez first (1660). 
any accurate knowledge of Abyssinia. To it, along with and afterwards Ludolph (16811, nrincii>ally compiled 
Sennaar, they, in a peculiar sense, applieil the compre- their liistories and descriptions of Ethiojiia. I.utlolidi, 
henslvc name of F^hionia ; for though that term was who was well versed in the language, derived a consl- 
made to extend generalV to the interior of Africa, and dcrablopart of hIs information fVom the communications, 
even to a groat part of Asia, yet JKthiopia sub yEgypto of GroBofy , an Abyssinian monk of the province of Am- 
Tvas regarded as the proper Ethiopia. l>esci iptlonS‘ of hara, tlien in Europe. 

Kthionian nations are given by the ancients at consi- Public euriohity, however, with resjiect to Abyssinia 
dcruble length ; but they serve chiefly to show the ira- gradually subsided, till, towards the close of last century 
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(1790), ft was revived by the publiquitlon of Mr. Bruce's 
Travels. Many of the circumstances he relates mre so 
very extraordinary as to give to his descriptions a good 
deal of the appearance of romance. 'ITie authenticity of 
his work was in consequcn&e very gencroliy doubted ; 
and it must he admitted that some of Tiis statements have 
been shown to be unfounded, and that others arc of very 

S iuestionable authority. But the uecurary of the leading 
eatures of his work has been fully established by Mr. 
Salt and other late travellers. 

Our limits will not permit of our attempting to lay 
before the reader any sketch of the history of Abyssinia ; 
and though we had abundance of space, the subject is 
too uninteresting to attract attention. Dr. Lee has pre- 
fixed a short uotice of the church of Abyssinia to the 
Journal of Mr. Gobat’s Residence in that country. An 
excellent summary of the information as to Abyssinia, 
contained in the earlier travcllerK and historians, will be 
found in the Modern Universal History, voJ. xv. pp. 1— 
204. Hvo ed. Besides it, we have consulted, in drawing 
up this article, the Travels of Bruce, Salt, and Lord 
Valentla ; Mr. Gobat’s Journal ; the account of Abyssinia 
in Ritter’s Geography ; Prichard’s Researches on Man, 
ii. pp. 128_]ri4. ad «d., &c. 

ACAPULCO, a celebrated seii-port and town of 
Mexico, in tiic intendency of that name, on tlie coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, 190 m. S.S.W. Mexico, lat. 16« 60# 
29''N., long. 9‘J® 46' W. Pop. 4,000 ( ?). Tlie harbour is one 
of the finest in the world. “ It is familiar," says Captain 
Hall, *' to the memory of most people, from its being the 
port whence the ricii Spanish galleons of former days took 
their departure to spread the wealth of the Western over 
the Eastern world. It is celebrated, also, in Anson’s 
delightful Voyage, and occupies a conspicuous place in the 
very interesting accounts of the Buccaneers : to a sailor 
therefore, it is classic ground in every sense. I cannot 
express the universal professional admiration excited by 
a sight of this celebrated i>ort, which is, moreover, the 
very beau-tdCal of a harbour. It is easy of access ; very 
capacious ; the water not too deep ; the holding ground 
good ; quite free firora hidden dangers * ; and as secure 
as the basin in the centre of Portsmouth dock-yard. From 
the interior of the harbour the sea cannot l)e discovered ; 
and a stranmr, coming to the spot by land, would imagine 
he was looking over a sequestered mountain lake." — 
{^South America^ ii.p.l72.) There arc two entrances to 
this splendid basin, one on each side of the smrUl island 
of Roqueta or Grifo, the broadest t>eing nearly 1| m. 
across, and the other from 700 to KOO feet. The town, 
commanded by tiie "extensive and formidable” (Hall) 
castle of Sau Carlos, is poor and mean. Since itceased to 
be the resort of the galleons, it has ceased to be of iuiy 
considerable irnportjuice ; and, when visited by (’a|>taiii 
Hall, hod only 30 bouses, with a large suburbofhuts built 
of reeds, wattleil in o))cn basket work to give admission | 
to the idr. The climate is exceedingly hot and peslileiitial. j 
To give a freer circulation to the air, an artificial cut was 
made through the chain of rocks by which the town is 
surrounded. But, though this has been of considerable 
service, it still continues to be very unhealthy. Its na- 
tural insalubrity is increased by the poisonous vapours 
exhaled from a marsh situated to the £. of the town. 'I'hc 
annual desiccation of the stagnant water of this marsh 
occasions the deathof innumerable small fishes^ whlch.de- 
ca 3 rlng in heaps under a tropical sun, difllisp their noxious 
emanations through the neighbouring air, and arc justly 
considered a principal cause of the putrid bilious fevers 
that then prevail along the coast. Some trade is carri^ 
on between Acapulco and Guayaquil, Callao, &c. ; but, 
owing to the extreme t*}diousnesB and difficulty of the 
voyage from Acapulco to Callao, the intercourse between 
Mexico and Peru is confined within very narrow bounds. 
--{Halit loc. cit.; Hmnboldit Houvelle JSapagnet 2d ed. 
Iv. p.88.) 

ACERENZA (an. ifcAcron/i'a), a small and very ancient 
archiepiscomilcityof Napibs.prov. Basilicata, 14 ro. N. E. 
Potenza. Pon. 3,600. It Jis situated, according to the 
description of Horace (Od. lib. lii. car. 4. 1. 14.), on an 
almost inaccessible hill. Nidus cflsie Ac/teroniiia, the foot 
of which is washed by the Brandano. It has a castle, a 
cathedral, two convents, agrammar school.and an hospital. 
The archbishop resides at Matera. This town was looked 
upon by the Homans as one of the bulwarks of Apulia 
and Lucanla. 

ACERN O, a town of Naples, prov. Principato Citra, 
IG m. N. by E. Salerno. Pop. 2, BOO. It has a cathedral, 
a parish church, a mont de pie/i, which makes advances of 
seed to indlTCnt cultivators, a fabric of paper, and a forge. 

ACERRA, a town of Nwles, prov. Terra dl Lavnro, 
9 m. N. £. Naples, Pop. 6,300. It has a cathedral, a 
seminary, and umonidepiSiS. The country is fruitful, 
but unhealthy. This is a very ancient town. In the 
40con4 Punic war it was d^troyed by Hannibal, the in- 

WThtalsnot quite oeouTUte. There laone iihml of limited extent on 
whidi a veted wMloat In 17R1. Rut bdiw mentioned In the chart! 
Ms maUj avoUed. HumdoUt, It. p. 90. 
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habitants having deserted it on his approach. (Z/e. lib. 
xxiii. s. 17.) Under Augustus it receivra^t Roman colony. 

ACHEKN, a principality occupying the north-west ex- 
tremity of the island of Sumatra (which see). 

Acheek, the capital of the above principality, situated 
near the N. W. extremity of Sumatra, on a river, about 
3 miles from the sea, lat. B^Sf/ N.,4ong. O-l® 4.V E. It is 
very populous, being said to contain 8,000 houses built of 
I iMunlioo and rough timber, and raised on posts, to secure 
them from inundations. A good deal of trade is carried 
on with Singapore, Batavia, Bengal, &c. Owing to a bar 
at the mouth of the river, none but small vessels pass up 
to the city. 

ACHERN, atownof the G.D. BadeifiOti the Aurherh, 14 
miles N. E, Kehl. Pop. 3,000. Within a short distance 
of Aclicrn is the village of Sasshach, contiguous to uhleh 
is a granite monument, erected at the expense of the 
French government in 1829, on the spot where the 
Marshal do Turcniie, one of the greatest generals of 
modern times, was killed by a random shot on the 27th 
July, 1676. His bowels were interred in the cli.ipel of St. 
Nicholas at Achern — {Schretber’s Rhine ; Riupraphie 
UniversellCt art. " I’urenne.’’) 

ACHIL, or EAGLE ISLAND, an island on the W. 
coast of Irt'laiid, ro. Mayo, separated from the mam land 
by a narrow channel. It is about 30 m. in circumfer- 
ence, and contains above 23,000 acres. Pop. 5,277. it is 
mountainous ; and eagles — whqiice its name — breed in 
its inaccessible fastnesses. The inhabitants speak the 
Irish language, imd are iu an extremely depressed, miser- 
able condition. 

ACHMIN, or ECHMlN, a town of Upper Egypt, on 
the right biink of the Nile, 230 m. S. Cairo. Pop. 3, (MM). 
Streets well disposed, bro^, :ind straight, which is very 
unusual in Egypt ; so that this would be a handsome 
town, were tlie houses built of better materials than 
baked bricks cemcnttHl witli clay. It was anciently called 
Panopolis, or Chemnis ; the former being tin* Gri'i^k, the 
latter the Egyptian name. It contains a cimreb of some 
antiquity, and iield in much venc'ration ; but its chief 
ornament is the granite pillars taken from the ruins of 
l*ano]iolis. 

ACHMUNEIN, a largevillage of central Egypt, prov 
Minyeh, on the site of the an. Ilennopjh^ lat. 

27® 43' N., long. 30® .'i.V E. In the environs is the por- 
tico of an ancient temple, cuvi-rcd with hieroglyphics, 
and regarded as one of the finest remains of Egyptian 
architecture. 

ACUONKY, a ]inri.sh of Ireland, co. .Sligo, which gives 
name to a bishoptic, now unilcd to Killala. 16ni. W’. 
Sligo. Pop. ot parish i.'),3.'>7. 

ACI-REALE, a sea-port town of .Sicily, prov. Catani.*!, 
cap. cant., at the foot oi Mount A.tna, 9m. N. E. 
Catania. P(»p. 19.762, incl. cant., of which the town may 
have aliout n,0i 0. It staiuls on a vast mass of basaltic 
lava, aimut M(KJ feet above its port, the Mariiui qf Act\ 
and is supported on arches constructed with great hibour 
mid expense through ten alternate strata of lava and 
earth*. The situation is healthy ; the town is regularly 
built, clean, with many churches, convents, and public 
buildings, the whole giving evidence of a thriving aiifl in- 
dustrious iHqmlation. A considerable trade is carried on, 
particularly during the fair in .luly, in wine, fruit, gold, 
filigree-work, cotton, flax, and cliaper, the last ladiig 
bleached hi great quantities in the plain btdow the town 
ou the banks of the Aeque Grande. Tiie port is small ; 
the mole is formed out of a mass of lava, and there are 
some good warehouses. During the servile war Aci- 
Reale was the head quarters of the consul Aquilius, who 
succeeded in suppressing that dangerous revolt, anuo 
101 B. c — {Smyth's Sicily ^ p. 182. Ac.) 

ACKKN, a town and castle of the Prussian states, prov. 
Saxony, on the Elbe, 10 m. £. S. E. Calbe. Pop. 3.600. 
U has manufactures of cloth and tobacco, ami tanneries. 

AGON CAGUA, a province of C;hlli (which see). This 
also is the name of the cap. of the same prov., a town 
containing about 6,(KM) inhab. — {Miers' C'Aifr*, p. 420.) 

AC QUA, a village of Tuscany, 15 m. £. Leghorn, 
celebrated for Its baths. 

ACQUAPENDKNTE, a small ill-built town of the 
Papal dominions, 15 m. W. Orvielo. Pop. 2,400. It has 
a cathedral and 5 churches. 

ACQUA-VIVA, town of Naples, prov. Terra dl Bari, 
18 m. S. Bari. Pop. 6,300. It is surrounded by walls 
has a handsome pansh church, some convents, 8 hospitals, 
and a mont de piiib. 

AGQUl.or AQUI, atown of the Sardinian States, cap. 

S rov. same name on the loft bank of the Bormida, 47 m. 

I.S.E. Turin. Pop. 6,700. It has a citadel, a cathedral, 
two churches, and a seminary : and is celebrated for its 
warm sulphurous baths. The inhabitants are principally 
emplwed in the silk manufacture. 

ACRA, a small district on the Gold coast of Africa, 
belonging to the Ashantces, nearly under the meridian 
of Greenwich. The English, Dutch, and Danes have 
forts at Acra. 
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ACRE, AKKA, or ST. JEAN D’ACRE» a town Of 
Syria, cap. pachtrtic of same name, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, lat. 320 3^ ' N.,]ong. r/5" E., 33 m. 

S.S. W. Tsour (.an. Tyrus)^ and 35 in. W. Lake Tabaria 
or (lencsarrth. It is situated on a promontory, forming 
the N.E. limit of a fine Hemirircular bay (the Bay of 
Acre) opening to the N., bounded N. W. by Cape Carmel, 
at the extremity of the mountain of tiiat name. 1 he har- 
bour of Acre, on the S. side of the town, within the tiay is 
sbuliuw, and occessililc only to vessels drawing little water; 
but opiioiiite to ('alpha, a small town at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, on theW. side of the bay, there is good anchorage 
ground In de<*p water. Few towns are more atlvantage- 
^ously situated as a centre of coimneree or seat of political 
power ; but these advantages, by making its possession 
of importance, have served to expose it over and over 
again to hostile attacks. 'I'lie climate is unhealthy ; the 
winter rains, descending in torrents from the mountains, 
(ill the adjiu’eiit plain witii stagnant lakes, from which, 
and the decomposition of vegetable remains, constant 
malaria is produced, iormtiig a striking^ontrast to the 
healthy atmosphere of the ni'ighbouring mountain land. 
Cotton .and corn are the chief products of the plain of 
Acre, and these form its stajile exports. 

Freviously to ls32 the population of Acre was loosely 
estinuilcd at from 15,(i(M) to ‘20,()IK) ; but the siege of that 
year having ended in its almost total destruction, it is 
Impossible to state the luimher of its present inhabitants. 
Tile same cause ofierate# to make an account of the place 
historical rattier than descriptive of its existing state. 
Even before the period alluded to, a lew broken columns 
of gr.mitc, and other dilapidated and neglected relics, 
were the only rcmain.s of antiipiit} ; but of the (hitliic age 
there were,* at this emieh, the cathedral churches of 
St. Andrew and St. .lohn. The mosque of Djezzar 
Pai'ha was a fine quadrangular builihiig, pa\cd with uhite 
marble, and surmounted by a cupola siuiportcd on pillars 
brought from the ruins ot 'Ciesarea. The same governor 
also construrti'd a large fountain, of incalculable advan- 
tage to the town.* The bazaars were numerous and 
good, being arched over, and well supplied with com- 
modities. Houses hiiiit of stone, and flat-roofed, the 
terraces on tlicMr tops forming agrei able promenades; the 
more useful, as the streets were extremely narrow. At 
present, howeier, Acre is, or at all events within a year 
or two w'.is, little better than a mas> of ruins ; ot all 
its buildings, puhlic or jirivate, the fountain of Djezzar 
was the only one th.it escaped uninjured from the cllects 
of the siege by the F.giptians in iM32. 

Although tl'ie niodoni town lie ol compar.'itively recent 
dale, its site has been occupied b> buildings from the re- 
motest antiquity. Here stood a Hebrew, or perhaps a 
PluiniK'i.in city, Cinlkd Accho. Being improved and en- 
larged t*y thedreekMuercigns of Kgy'pt, they gave it the 
name ot I’tolomais ; and it wa.s justly regardtHl by them 
and their Roman successors as a port ol great import- 
ance. Syria was one of the lirst conquests of the Mo- 
bammedaiis {.vcv .Arabia), into whose hands Ptolemais 
full, A.D. (htO. It then received the name of Akka, which 
continues to be its Saracenic appellation. In 1104 it was 
captured by the ilrst crusaders, and formed for eighty 
years part of tlie kingdom of Jerusalem, when it was 
taken tiy the famous sultan Saladin. About four years 
afterwards Richard ('a*ur do Lion and Philip Augustus 
appeared before its walls, and after a siege of twenty-two 
months it surrendered to their arms in HDl. It subse- 
quently remained in the posso.ssion of the Christians 
exactly a century ; and under the gov ernment of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John attained considerable 
importance and prosperity. It derived from the magiii- 
flrent cathedriU erected by these soldier monks to their 
patron saint Us common western name of 57. Jean D*Acre. 
In 1*291, however, the knights were driven from Syria, 
and Acre was the spot on which their last desperate but 
useless struggle took place. From 1291 till 1517, it formed 
part of Che Caliphate, when it passed, with the last paltry 
wrecks of that once mighty power, into the hands of the 
Turks. Neglected by the government, and exposed to 
the depredations of every wandering trilie. It continued 
to decay, till, in the beginning of the 17th ccntuiy, it 
was seized by Fak’r-cl-din, the celebrated emir of the 
Druses, under whose wise and energetic government it 
began to show symptoms of returning prosperity ; but in 
the latter part of his life Fak'r-cl-din, apprehending a 
Turkish invasion, destroyed the harbour, and thus left 
the place in a worse condition than that In which he found 


* However blcKiilthlrtty end MlflSh, It Is evident, from the ee- 
cmints of thow who were filtle Inr lined to partislity, that HJezzar (the 
htddur) Pacha poaussed many of the qualltleji that constitute an able 
•nd cnerRetle ruler. Under his Arm, thuuqh iron sway, the iiarhalic 
rose to an Importance which made It be res|te«ted alike by the Porte 
and by all the unruly spirits In its neighbourhood. When his own 
passions did not interfere, he saw clearly and advan<*ed steadier the 
Interests of those beneath his government os the pub ic buildings he 
creotedand his steady encouragement of European trade sufflclentlv 
evlnoe. His sub|ecto too were sofo from all o|>preshion except hit 
oiv« ; • spt^es of security which, ttunigh little valued in Uuiopet is no 
light matter la many parts of the East. 


it. Another centuryxf decay and misery ensued, HU, in 
1749, the Bedouin Arab Daher expelled the Turkish 
aga, and made Acre the capital of a territory which for 
more than 20 years was virtually independent of the 
Porte. Daher partially fortified Acre, partly cleared Its 
ruins, and settled colonies of (jreck and Mussulman 
farmers, harassed and despoiled in the neighbouring 
countries, in the surrounding plain. On Daher's fall in 
1775, Acre reverted to the uotninion of the Turks. For 
once, how'ever, the change of masters was not productive 
of ruin. Djezzar, who was immediately appointed pacha, 
how inferior soever to Daher in personal character, seems 
to have resembled him in his political energy, promptness, 
and decision. He strengthened the fortificatio;:s, and 
embellished the town. The determined and successful 
resistance w'hich it made in 1799 to the arms of Napo- 
leon have rendered it famous in modern history. There 
is, indeed, good reason to think that the termination of 
the siege had a powerful influence over the future fortune 
of that cxtraortliiiary person, and consequently of the 
world. (See /V>///ig#* du MarichalMartncnl^ in. p. 70., 
Ac.) Acre continued to prosper till 1S.32. Though 
fetteriHl by imposts and monopolies, it carried on a rem- 
siderable foreign trade, and h.ad resident consuls from 
most of the great states of F.uropc. During its siege by 
Ibrahim Pacha in 1H32, which hasted !> moiitl.s ar.d 
21 da}s, its private and puhlic buildings were mostly 
destroyed. Itut its great importance to its ]!g}'ptian 
master^ has already made them repair its fortiiications, 
.and render them stronger than ever ; and no doubt also 
Its streets and houses will be agaiq rc-opened and re- 
built. — ( Vuluey's Travels in Syria^ ii. passim ; Rohin~ 
son's Travels tn Palestine astd Syria, ii. 19C— 2f)l . ; Hogg's 
f'lsil to Altxandruifii. 159—172.; Jtusseirs Palestine, 
3!7--l3ri7., f oyagedu Marechal ilarmont, iii. mi. 76— H3.) 

ACllI, a town of Naples, prov. Palabria (Jitra, cap. 
cant , on the* Mueone, in a healthy situation, 12. in. N. E. 
I’osenza. l’oi>. 7,900. Tt has 6 parish churches and an* 
huspit.al. 'I’he surrounding country is very fruitful. 

ACTItTM. Sec Aii'ia, Gruai of. 

ACTON, a vilhige .iiid parish of England, formerly 
resorted to for its raiiuTHi waters. Pop. 1,929. 5 m. from 
Lomloii. 

A( I'L, an inconsiderable sea-port town of Ilavti, on 
its N. coast. Lat. 19*^ 47' 4»K' N., long. 27' \2f' W. 
It was called St. Thomas by Columbus. 

ADAl.l.A, or S.ATAl.IKH. a sea-port town of Turkey 
in Asia, Anatolia, cap. Sangicack Tcke-ili, on the gulph 
of the same name, near the mouth of the Douden-sou, 
lat. 3«i- .Vz' l.V' N., long. 3(>o 4’/ 5'' E. Pon. H.OOO (’-) 
two thirds Tuiks <and one third Greeks. It is finely 
situated, being built i mphitheatre-wior round a small 
harbour on the declivity of a hill, the summit of which 
is surmountixl bv a castle. It is enclosed by a ditch, a 
double wall, and a series of square tow’ors about 60 
yariLs apart. Streets narrow, and bouses mostly of wood. 
It is the residence of a pacha and of a Greek archbishop ; 
and has numerous mosques, churches, baths, caravansa- 
ne.s, Ac. The surrounding country is beautiful, and the 
soil deep and fertile. 

Adalia is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Olbia ; and the fragments of columns and other remains 
of antiquity found within its walls attest its former flou- 
rishing state.— (B('(it(/br/’« Karamania, p. 1*26.; Diet, 
(ieographi^e, ^r. ) 

ADAM'S PEAK, the highest mountain In the island 
of Ceylon, altitude 6,15*2 feet; 45 in. E.S.K. Columbo. 
It has a sugar-loaf shape ; and its summit, supposed to 
be the point w'here Buddha ascended to heaven, is es- 
teemed sacred, and is resorted to by pilgrims. 

ADANA, atown of Asia Minoie the capital of a district 
or government of the same name on the Slhon (5'artcs), 
about 25 m. above where it falls into the sea, lat. 36^ 
59' N., long. 36° 16' E. Pop. 10,600. It is very ancient, 
stands on a declivity, surrounded on all sides by groves 
of fruit trees and vinevards ; is^large, w-ell-bullt ; has a 
castle ; a bridge over the river, said to have been built by 
Justinian ; and a noble portico in the middle of the 
bazaar. It carries on a considerable trade in wine, fruits, 
and corn. In summer it is rather unhealthy, and the 
majority of the Inhabitants retire to the country.— 
{Kinm’ir's Asia Minor, Sfc., p. 131.) 

AD AN AD, a town or place of Hindostan, prov. Male- 
bar, div. Shirnada, the residence of a class of Brahmitie 
called Namburies. This sect refuse to eat or drink 
with other Brahmins. The elder sons marry as many 
wives as they can support, and live with them ; but the 
younger sons of the family seldom marry, in order to pre- 
vent the decllbe of their dignity by their becoming too 
numerous. 

ADAKE, an ancient town of Ireland, co. Limerick, 
with some fine ruins, now much decayed, situated on the 
Maig, over which it hu abridge of 9 arches ; 130 m, S.W. 
Dublin. . Pop. 766. 

ADDA, a celebrated river of Italy, formed by the 
junction of several rivulets near fiormlo, in the Valteline. 
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Having traversed that province it passes Sondrio, enters 
the lake of Como near its northern and issues from its 
southeni extremity, and passing Lodi and PIssighettone, 
falls into the Po 6 m. W. Cremona. . , ^ 

ADfiLSBRKG, a village and cavern in Illyria, about 
half ws^ between Laybach and Trieste. The cavern Is 
decidedly the most magnificent and extensive hitherto 
discovered in Europe. It has been explored to a distance, 
of between 1 and 2 miles (1310 fathoms) from thcentrance* 
andis terminated by a lake. It is believed, however, that 
this is not the end of these vast hollows, and that, acre it 
carefully examined, its extent would Ih* found to be miicli 
greater. The cavern is placed under the care of an otbeer 
in the adjoining village, who appoints guides to eomUiet 
strangers through it. It is easily accessible, and m.ay be 
vlsUed without any risk. The entrance is s'tuated about 
a mile from the village, in the face of a elifl', below- a 
ruined csistle. At this point the river Poik, after wnifling 
through tiie plain, disappears beneath the mountain, 
sinking into the rock below- a natural jicntbouse fiinned 
by tlie slope of the limestone strata. The entrance 
for visitors is a small hole above this, closed by a door. 
At a distance of IW) y.ards from the mouth, a noise of 
rusiiing waters is heard, and tlic Poik may be seen, by 
the light of the taiier, struggling along at a considerable 
depth below : and on a sudden a vast hall 1(K) feet high, 
and more than 3(K) long, called the Dome, is entered. 
The river having dived muier the w-all of rock on the 
outside, here re-apnears for a sliort space, and is then 
lost in the bowels of the mountain. It is believed to be 
identical with the Unz, which bursts forth .atPlanina; 
plitnksnf wood, thrown into the stream of the cavern, 
appear there, it is said, after ten or twelve hours. 

'1 In* Dome was the only part of the cavern known down 
to 1H19, w-heii a labourer, working in the cave, acci- 
dentally broke through a screen of stalactite, and dis- 
■covered that this w-as, to use tlie w-ords of Russel, “ but 
thi- vestibule of the most magnificent ot all the t^*raple^ 
which nature has built for herself in the region of the 
night.” Kud<‘ step**, cut in the rock, leail down the 
sloping sides of this cliamber to the level of tlie river, 
which is crossed by a wooden bridge; and theopimsitc 
wall is scaled by means of a similar flight of steps, lien* 
the visitor enters the newly-discovered p.*irt of the cavern, 
consisting of a range of i*hambcrs varying in size, but 
by far the most interesting, from the variety, be.iutifiil 
purity, and qiiantiry of their stahictite.s. Sometimes 
uniting w-ith the stalagmite below, they form a pillar 
worthy to support a catliedral ; at others a crop of 
minute spieulae rises from the floor; now a cluster of 
slender columns reminds one of the tracery of a Gothic 
chapel, or of the tw-iniiigs or interlacings of the ascending 
and descending branches of the b;uiyan tree. The 
fantastic shajics of some masses have given rise to 
various names, applied by the guides, according to the 
likeness w Inch they imagine they can trace in them, to 
real objects ; .such as the thrvine, the pulpit, the butcher*s 
sliop, the two hearts, the bell, which resounds almost 
like metal, and the curtain ( Vorhang), a very singular 
mass about an inch thick, s]ircadiiig out to an extent 
of severdl square yards, p-jrfectly reseinbiing a piece of 
draiiery, and beautifully Iraiisparent. The stalartical 
matter pervades almost every jiart of the c.-iveni ; it paves 
the floor, hangs in pendants from the roo|^ coats and 
plasters the wall, cements together fallen masses of rock, 
forms screens, partitions, and pillars. 'I'be only sound 
in the remote chambers is produced by the fall of the 
drops of water charged with lime, w-liicli are found, on 
examination, to tip each pendant muss, forming an as- 
cendant spire, or stiuag^itc, on the spot where it deacends. 
One of the long suite of chambers, larger and loftier 
than the rest, and with a more even floor, is converted 
once a year (in May) into a ball-room. On that occasion 
the peasant lads and lasses assemble from miles around, 
and the gloomy vaults re-eciio with sounds of mirth and 
music. — (Murray’s IJOhddoot for Southern Germany ^ 
p.2H9.) . 

ADEN, a small state ofS. Arabia in Yemen, lying be* i 
tween 12^ 82' and 13^ V N. lat., and between 43c> ao' and 
4.50 30^ E. long. It extends from E. to W. about 1 15 ra., 
its greatest width being about 80. The mountains in 
this part of Arabia are close upon the sea, and, for an 
Arabic district, it is well supplied with water ; and from 
both these causes the heat of the climate is considerably 
mitigated, and vegetation flourishes upon a more exten- 
sive scale than in most other pvts of the peninsula. It 
has a considerable forest. The cultivated parts pro- 
duce wheat, dhourah, and cotton ; the woods consist of 
mangoes, sycamores, and pomegranates, .and the surface 
of the whole country is interspersed with date trees. 
Wellsted (TVaeefs, U. 409.) states that in purity of at- 
mosphere, richness of soil and verdure, nature of vege- 
tation, and proximity of production and desolation, this 
country resembles Egypt. Thobaircn parts afe repre- 
sonted as j^ouUar^ so ; but they occur in comparaUvcIy 
small patclies, and In tlie midst of fertility. The biha- 
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bitants are mostly agriculturists ; but sucfi is the mfserabla 
state of the country, that the husbandinan never goes Co 
his lalH)ur without Lieing armed, and resorts to the towns 
for security during the night. The town inhabitants of 
the interior carry on an extensive trade with the Be- 
douins, who bring to market tiit-ir ghee (butter), frank- 
incense, and milk, receiving in return grain and cloth. 
Manufactures limited to a fine striped cloth or silk, used 
fur the dresses of the superior elasses, the weaving of 
which (K-cupies about 30 looms in the town of Lalied«je. — 
(iV/V'5«//r, Descr. (tel 'Ar. liar. ii. pp. 221, 222.; Voy.en Ar. 
ii. )ip. fi2, M.; WellsteA's Travels tn Arabia, ii. 400 -411.) 

Aiien, a sea-port tovui of Aralii.i, cap. of the above 
state, on the Indian Ocean, lat. 12 ‘j4jV N , long. 45*' K, 
It stands upon a lofty promontory, called the 1*enimula 
qt Allen, connected with the mam land by an istlinius 
:il)out2(K> yards In breadth. \Vb(>n Salt was here, in INOO, 
this iMliinus was overflowed at every high tide, and con- 
stant roininunie.-itioii between Aden aiut the nu-iin land 
was preserved^mly by a large eaiisew.-vy of seven arches. 
A striking priiot of the rapidity withwhieh buildings 
vani.*tb and coa<it lines ebange, in Araliia, is afliuded by 
the fact, that on \VelKt«-d’h viNit to the s.aine spot in I W>, 
the causeway e\iste«I only in an *‘ old map the isthmus 
was never under w ater, but a narr-'W ehannel, still lar- 
thertn the S., sepaiiiting Aden from the riicky islet < f 
Sirah, beeaiiif! dry at every ebl» tide. On the X. and W, 
the town is overhung liy a stce)i and ei .iggy iiiount.'iiii, 
on the jilnnaeles of wliieh are several towers, now- all 
but Inaceessitile, the decaying nature of the rock having 
made the ascent much inoie prt'cipitoiis and abrupt than 
It w-as when they were built 'I’he M. or outaaid h.ir- 
iKMir of Aden, formerly (and apparent ly at a recent 
period) large and commodioii-, i.s now lu-arlv lilted up 
with sand; but the water whi-.li u.islio the \V. ;uid N'. 
sides of the ]ironioiitorv , railed “./«/. « U.uh Hay," ati'ords 
a convenient and si-cure li iv en. l-'ioin thi.s the approach 
to the tow-n, situ.-ited ‘ii m. S , i-. fiver a low ridge of tne 
moimtuiii, and in some parts is 1 ut tlnouglithe .solid roek. 
Strong fortific.-itioiis foin-eily e\i-t<*(i, now buried in 
sand, or billing into raj.id deeav ; .-ind some cnormou* 
guns, which once formed .ui iiniiregn.dile h.Uteiv towards 
the sea, now serve onlj as ineinot i.i's oi di p.u It d strength 
and greatness. In the I7i h centirv Aden had .a ]iopii- 
lation of .'tO.lHK) ; at pres, ut tin loii d)i‘,<uts do not pro- 
bably exceed sOO, of uhon. 20 O or :i(.0 are Jews, and 
about half that number Ra>’i in IiuImi.s. 

About 100 houses, with some wretched huts and three 
or lour minarets, the inosqu(>i, luloiming to which have 
fallen, are the only buildings n-ina iiiiig in .Aden ; tlie 
rest of its area is oceiipied by heaps of rubbish, tombs, 
mounds, and the roofless vvaf Is ol older dwellings. In 
1707, De la Jlocbe noticed some spacious liaths, lined 
with jasper and surmounted by domes ; but tlu-se have 
entirely vanished. 'J’beie are reservoirs, liow(*ver, of 
solid masonry-, 6H fi-et long and 20 deep , eistertis nit 
in the solid rock, three of which are SO (eet squari> ; 
and aqueducts to bring the water from tlu-upjM-r parts of 
the mountains, all evincing that Aden was once the home 
of industry, wi'alth, and science. 

This town, or one occunymgits site, was Known to tlie 
Greeks ns the channel through w-hicb the treasures of 
India were conveyed to the coast of I'gjpt. Sonic time 
after the direct passage across the Iiidi.ui Occ.ui ti.id 
been achieved by Hippaltis, a. i>. .50, the Homans, to se- 
cure the monopoly of the Indi.in trade, caused Aden to 
be destroyed. vA'hen or by wtioiii it was rebuilt is mi- 
knowii ; tint from the 1 itii till the 16th century it was tbo ’ 

I great, or nitlier the exclusive, entrepot of Eastern com- 
merce. Tlie discovery of the passage by the Capo of 
Good Hope was the first great blow to Its Importance ; 
and simultaneously with the appearance of the Portu- 
guese in India, the I'lirks under Solyman the Magni- 
ficent took possession of many Arabic ports, Aden among 
the number. The Turks erected the fortifications, tlie 
ruins of which excite the admiration of every traveller, 
and which repelled the attacks of the famous Portuguese 
general Albuquerque. From this date, however, Aden 
has declined ; nor did the expulsion of the Turks, which 
took place in the middle of last century, retard its down- 
f^l. Its ruin seems more complete than could have been 
anticipated; foi Its cuiivcnieiit harbours and plentiful 
supply of water make it a desirable port. But though it 
be still the chief mart for the myrrh, aloes, hhonuin, 
mastich, and other commodities brought by the Soumalce 
traders from the N.E. coast of Africa, not more than 
twenty families are engaged in commerce ; the rest gain 
a miserable subsistence by supplying the shipping and 
Hadj boats with wood and water, or l>y fishing. 1'lie 
exports consist of rice, tobacco, and cloth, brought by 
the HadJ boats. The African trade is carried on wholly 
in Soumalee bottoms (sec Arabia), and nearly all the 
resident merchants arc Banians. 

We have been thus particular in noticing the past and 
present state of Aden, because it Is most probably des- 
tined again to become of very material lini>ortauce. It 
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Ill andcrstooil that the town, and the ponlnKula on which 
it is built, have Veen ceded to the E. 1. ('oinpany, who 
intend making it a depdt and tiultiiig idace for the Stea- 
mers cmployeii in the passage between lionibay and Sue*. 
It is admirably situated (or sucli a purpose. And its 
natural strength, the cxcellonce of its port, and its con- 
venient situation for commerce, will no doubt render it, 
when under Jiritish rule, a flourishing oint>orlum. It is 
quite as well situated us Mocha lor carrjing on the trade 
in eolfcc \ of whicli it will, must likely, come to be the 
centre. 

One of the few perennial streams of Arabia, the Mei- 
dan, is in the state of Aden, ^id falls into the sea at 
•Slu‘ik Ahmeil, in. W. of the town. Nieliuhr describes 
lhi.i river, hut doubts have since been entertained w'ltli 
regard to its existence. The recent visit of Mr. VVell- 
sted li.is, however, established the jierfcct accuracy ol 
Nielmhi’s statcinciit. 

Hut the abundant supidy of water, for which Aden is 
reniark.ahle among Arabic towns, is drawn, not from this 
river, but from tiie ravines and giiU(>ys of Clic surrounding 
iiiountains; .Ind from tlie land springs, which are abundant 
on the SIM shore. 

Aden is IKU in. S.S.E. Sanaa, and HO m. R.S.E. Mo- 
cha.— ( \ii’bu/ir, Dcscr. deVAr. par.ii. pp.22J , 222.; /Vjy. cn 
Ar. li. hi, .h2.; SaU^Voy. lo Ahyis. pp. lOo— ill.; Hclistvdt 
li. :ia2— :«»!». ) 

Al).TY(ilirU, a towiL of llindostaii, prov. AUahabaii, 
lat. 2*1^ .'id' N., long. 3' E. It has a fortress at the 
top (»f a steep hill that was taken by the liritish in 18U1>, 
alter a stcit resistance. 

.ADUil'^ a largo river of Italy, the Alcstus or Alhft^is 
of the ancients. It is lonned by several rivulets which 
have their sources in the Khetian Al(is, and unite near 
(liiiros; them e it flows K. till near Holsano it is joined 
by its import.int tiihiit.iry, the Kisaik. it then takes a 
soiitlieily eouise pa d Trent, wliere it become., navigaldc, 
itoveredo, and ronrotie. It then ciiaiiges its course to 
the K , and passing Verona, l.egnago, and Aquiieia, tails 
iiibi the Adriatic, 2d miles S ^■lMlIce. It is dcein rapid 
(I'rlox AiJ.t’Aii), t’l.uid ), and is leuially navigaU*!! with 
dithi iilty. in spring, on tiie melting ot tlie snow in the 
inttiiiitains, it is liable to sudden llooils, to prevent the 
injurious influence of wiiuh in tlic Polesiiio of Itovigo 
and other low grounds, it is fenced by strong hanks, wdiile 
a pari of the surplus water is carried olf bj canals. K\- i 
elusive of the Eisac k, Us principal aUluents arc the Nocc, 
Aviso, niid Agno. 

An.MIKAL TA iSl.ANl), an islaiul on the W. coast 
ol Amcruu. lH*t»v<'en (Jeorge the Tliird's ArchiiK'l.igo 
and the continent, about *Jd lu. long and 2.i bioad. Lut. 
fi7'" 2' tu .'ih'J 24' N., long. 22ri“ in' to 22« ^ 31' K. 

ADMIKAI.TY ISLANDS, acluster of 2d or 30 islands 
in tlie houth I'ai ilic Ocean, wliich tlie largest, cailetl 
Drcat Admiralty LI. .ml, is from .'m to tldin. in length: 
in alaiiit 2'"' id' .S. l.it , ami iVom to 12H'-' E. long, 
'i'lu'v were discovered b} the llulhmdcrs in lUir, andaic 
iiihaliiLed. 

ADOliF, a town of Saxoiiv, on the ELtcr, I.” m. S. E. 
by S. riaiien. Pop. “,.'»dd. lit manufactures all sorts ol 
niiisieal instruiii'-nrs, with cloth and cotton stiitfs. 

.ADOl'H, a considerable river in tiicS. W. of Fr.ince 
it has Its source in the I'j renccs.d m. E. Uarege.s. w liciico 
it flows N. liy H.igmTes and Tarhes to Di.se; lieie it 
taksan casteih course, and passing St. .Sever, l)a\, and 
Bajotnie, lall-s* into the sea a liitle below the latti'r. It 
is navigable to St Sever. The Oleron and the Pau arc 
till* most considerable of its alHiients. 

.Al)0\N A, the capital ot Tigic, in Aby'-sinia. partly on 
the side and p.irtly at the foot of a hill, comiuandiiig a 
magnifieeiit view of the mountains of Tigrc. Lat. 

12' 30" N., long. 3i»^ .V E. 'I’lie houses are all of a conical 
form, pretty regularly disposed into streets or aiieys. 
liitersiierscil witli trees and small gardens. Pop. prolMliiy 
S.ddO. It has lu.'tmifactnres of cotton cloths ^ and an ex- 
tensive trade in cattle, corn, salt, and slave.s. 

ADHA, a sea-port town of Spain, cap. district .same 
name, prov. (iranada on the Mediterranean, 4.'> in. S. E. 
(•ranana. It is situated near theinoiitli of tiie .Adra. lii 
itsvieinity are some of the ricliest leiul mines in the 
M'orld, the produce of which constitutes the principal 
article of exjiort from the towni. 

ADIlAMV'r, a town of Tin key in Asia, Anatolia, 
about 4 in. from the E. extremity of tlic gulph of the 
same name, 7K m. N. .Smyrna, lat. 3H‘^ 2I»' N., long. 20*^ 
67' l.V' E. Pop. rviO()(?) Streets narrow, ill-paviHl, a d 
filthy; houses, with lew exceptions, mean, and miserably 
built The olives produced in tlie adjoining territory, 
with large quantities of wool IVom the interior, aro prin- 
cinally shipiied for Constantinople; little cxceiit galls 
being shipped for other parts of Europe.— ( 2'«r»icr’« 
Levant^ iii. p. 26.'}.) 

ADKIA {wt\. Atria ot Ilafria), a. town of Austrian 
Italy, deleg. (formerly the Polcsmo of) Rovigo on tlie 
('astignano, botween the Po and the Adige, ]2m. K. 
llovigo. Lat. 4&‘^ 2' 67" N. long., S' .'jS" E. Pop. 
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circa 10,000. This isip very ancient city, being supposed 
to lie of (irfiek origin, and having afterwards funned part 
of the dominions of the Etruscans. It was originany a 
sea-port of such magnitude and importance as to be able 
to give its own name to the great arm of the Mcditcr- 
raiHian on which it stood ; hut owing to the aradual ex- 
tension oi the land, in cunscquence of the mud and other 
deposits brought down by the rivers, the port of Adria 
has been long since filled up, and it is now an inland town 
IM or Hi m. from the sea. When Strabo wrote, it had 
become a comparatively uniinyiorlant place, and it sub- 
stHjuently suffered much from inundations and war, par- 
ticularly from the .attacks of the barbarians. During tiie 
twoiflth century it began to revive. Its climate, which 
had become very unliealttiy', ami its environs, have both 
iK’cn materially iinprovetl by tlic drainage eflerted by 
opening tlie canal of Portovico. It is the seat of a 
hisliopiic, has a line collecliou of Etruscan and Koiiian 
antiquities found in the vicinage, with manufactures of 
silk, leather, Ac. The surrouiidiiig country is productive 
of com, wine, and cheese — { Cramer' m Auctent Italy 
p. IKi. Halhi Abrcge ed. 1837.) 

ADHIA.MPATAM, a town of Hindostan, on the sca- 
co.ut of J anjorc, 37 miles S.E. I'aujore, long. 79^ 30' E., 
lat. in® w N. 

ADRIAN OPLE (railed Edreneh by the Turks), a 
celebrated city ot Turkey in Europe, prov. Kouroelia. on 
the M.intz.i ( an. Ilebi us), where it is joined by the Touiiga 
and the Anla, 134 m. N.W. ('onstantinople, lat. 41^'4H^ 
N., Ion'*. 26^2l»'l.'}" E. Pop. variously estimated at 
from KO.nno to Hn.OitO. .Aceording to the Hon. Mr. Kep- 
]iel it contain^ 23.(HiU houses and OO.OtK) inhabitants, of 
wIiAin 4.'»,non are 3n,0<i0 < -reeks and Rulgariuiis, 

and the rmiaindei Aiineniaiis and Jew.s. It is beauti- 
iiilly situated in (>ne ot tiie rii he^t and finest plains in 
the world, on the shies and h.^* of a low hill, and when 
viewed lri>in a distaiiee has a rnagnilii cut a)>peciraiu e ^ 
blit, as Is the case in most 'i urki-h towns, tiie illusion 
vanislies on entering. 'I'lie stu i*ls arc nai row . crooked, 
and iilthy ; and in ccrt..in j'eriods of the year it is uo- 
healthv. Some ot the houses me three stones high, and 
their shelving roofs project so iniirh as to meet those on 
the opposite .safe, in the (‘eiitie ot tiie town an old 
w,aH, Mij porti-d by inassixe towns, the work ot the sove- 
reigns of the Lovvei Finpiie, cnclos«*s a .epaee oecupu*d 
bv the ravah popiilarn.'ii. Dr.ginallv it iiuy hare been 
the citadel"; but it is now iiseU-s as a d*elence. Among the 
public buildings the most distinguished are the anrunt 
jialacc ol the M.liaiis, in u state of decay ; tlie tamous ba- 
zaar ut .\li Pae'ui, appropriated to the w arehousing and 
i.ale of vaiious descriptions ol t oimnudities ; and tlie uu- 
n.eroiis ni«>Miiies. Ot the latt« r, tlie one erected by Selim 
11. IS the most splendid; and ranks, indeed, among the 
finest Muhatiitiini.in len.ph'.s. 'i'here are nimieruus 
bfNiths and retail shops stored with all Mirts of mer- 
cliamlise. 'J'liere are aLo Miiueroiis baths and foun- 
tains supplied by water coiiveyid into the city by an 
.*iquediui A nmihasst h, or .superior school, is uttaclic'd 
to the luosqiieut t-uU.m Seluu, and there aie a number of 
other 'chouis. The Maritza is navigable up to the city 
during w inter and spring , but in summer tlie sea craft 
Old) usciiid as higlt as Demotica. Enos, at the mouth 
of tlie Maiit/a, is properly the sea-port of Adnaiiople. 
It forniei'if .uhiiittfd l.irge vessels; but owing to the 
earelessni‘-'s ol tbr'l'iirks, who have allowed a sand-bank 
to ai'ciimul.ite, it i.< now acu-ssible old} to vessels of com- 
paiativel,, small burden. \^ itii the exception of t.'Uiiiing, 
wl.uli Is "lather extensively earned un^ manufactures are 
iiiroii>idii.ibie. k has, however, a pretty extensive 
commerce. 'I'he exports euusis^ principally of the raw 
I rudui'ts ot the adjaeeiit country, comprising excolleiit 
wool, cotton, silk, good wine, otlif of roses. fruit.«, berries 
Ibi djeaig, Ac. 'i'he iinporC.s consist principal]}' ot manii- 
fattiired goods; as Ci-tioiis ami haidw'are from England, 
wiaillei) stiilkfioin Germany, Ac . 'The trade is princi- 
pally carried on by Greek merfluiuts. It is the seat of 
a tireek arehbishoji. ^ 

In e.arly tunes AUrianople was the capital of the Bessi 
a iH'o| le of Tliruce, and was tlien called L'skadama. It 
dciivos its present n.une from the emperor Adiiiyi, by 
whom it wa< improved and eniiadlishcd. I'iie Turks 
took it in 13tiu ; and it continiuHt to be the seat of their 
government from 13ti6 till the taking of Constantinople 
in 143,'). It was oixupied by tlie Russians in 182*J : but 
was evacuated on a treaty being concluded between tliem 
.•md the Turks in September that year — (Xtvprl's Jour^ 
ney across the JialA/ian, i. pix 250—063. , Mactnicharl's 
Journey from Moscow to Conslauttuople, p. 156. ; 11 alsh's 
Journey from Consfiantinopte to England, p. 144.; Diet. 
Cieotraphtq f.art “Audrihoplc,”&c.) 

ADRIATIC SEA. or GliJ.I'H OF VENICE (Ma»r 
Adriatieum or Stipemm), is tiiaC gnvit arm of the Mi*di- 
tenancan extending S. E. and N. W between the roasts 
of Italy on the \V. and those of Illyria and Albania on 
the E., from about 4( ^ to 4.'i<^ OIFN. lat. Its southern ex- 
tremities arc the Capodi I.cuca, or St Mary’s, in Naples. 
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and the iile of Fano to the N. of Cor^u ; and its northern 
extremity the bottom of the gulph of Trieste. It derived 
its ancient name from the once flourisliing sea-port town 
of Adria (which see), now 18 m. from the shore, and its 
modern name from Venice. Its W. or Italian shore is 
deficient imharbours, is generally low, and from the en- 
trance to Rimini has deep water ; but from thd latter 
northwards it has been partially filled up by the deposits 
brought down by the Po and tne Adige, and is edged by 
lagoons, marshes, and shoals. On the E. side its coasts 
are generally high, steep, and rocky, and are broken into 
deep bays and gulphs formed by the numerous islands by 
which it is fenced. With the exception of those already 
mentioned, it receives no river of any considerable magnf- 
*tude ) gnd the saltness of its waters is said to exceed 
that of the ocean. The ebb and flow are considerable 
at Venice and other places. The bora or N. £. wind 
is the most formidable obstacle to its safe navigation. 
It comes on in sudden and impetuous squalls, which ge- 
nerally continue for three days, and in an advanced season 
from 9 to 15 or more. A vessel overtaken by it should 
always make for a port or anchorage ground on the E., 
coast, those on the W. being open and unsafe. The S.E. 
wind throws up a heavy sea ; but is not dangerous, as 
vessels may easily get to an anchorage on the K. shore. 
Venice, Trieste, Ancona, and Fiume are the principal 
trading ports on the Adriatic. — Geographtqite , 
Purdifl» DirecUont/or the Gulph qf Venice^ &c. p. 23. &c.; 

AERSCHOT, a town of Belgium, prov. S. Brabant, 
on the Demer, 9 miles K. E. Louvain. Pop. 3,722. 
It was formerly fortified ; and has some breweries and 
distilleries. 

AFFGHANISTAN, the name applied to a 
country of Central Asia inhabited by the Affjvhan 
nation ; and, sometimes, to a kingdom of which 
Ahat country formed the principal part, in the 
latter sense, the boundaries of Ai%hanistan have 
been subject to the same political changes which 
have affected other Asiatic states. J n tlie former, 
considered as the country of the Affghan people, 
it may be described as extending from the 3()th 
to the 35th degree of N. latitude, and from the 
62d to the 71 st de^ee of cast longitude ; having 
the Indus on the the crest of the Himalch 
or Hindoo-Coosh, and part of the Paropamesaii 
or Goor mountains on the N. ; the districts of 
Seeweestan, Cutch Gundava, and Sarcewan, with 
part of the desert of Bcloochistan on the S. ; 
part of Scistan, with Ghorian of Khorasan on 
the west ; and Mcrghab, and the Hazarch country 
on the N. \V. Unis rather indefinite bounding 
line will exclude the Eymauk country, as well as 
the llazarehs, neither of these tribes being of 
Affghan descent; while it includes Herat and 
its dependencies, which arc entirely inhabited by 
genuine Affghans. 

History and Political Chames. — Affghanlstan having, 
from the remotest period of authentic recoKl, follows 
the fortunes of its more powerful neighbours, or formed 
but the centre of a greater whole, cannot correctly lay 
claim to any history of its own, until alter the death of 
Nader Shan. For though several dynasties sprung from 
its soil, they never erected there a separate kingdom of 
any duration, unless po' haps In the instance of Subuc- 
tageen, father of the celebrated Mahmood of Ghiznee, 
v^o resided at that city before the rise of his son’s 
power — a power which extended over great part of 
Asia. On the murder of Nader, in Khorasan, Ahmed 
khan Abdallee, after ig;i indecisive conflict with the 
Persian troops of that conqueror’s army, fought his way 
with 3,000 Anglian horse to Kandahar, where, seizing on 
a convoy of treasure on its way to Nader’s camp, he as- 
sumed the ensigns of roy.*ilty ; and, at the age of 23, in 
October 1747, was crowned as king, the DoorAnee, Kuz- 
eilbash, Belooche, and HazAra chiefs assisting at the 
ceremony. Wise and prudent beyond liis years, Ahmed 
consolidated the discordant mass of the Aflkhan tribes by 
employing them In the congenial occupations of foreign 
conquest and plunder ; in which he was so successfiil, 
that before his death, in June 1773, after a reign of 26 
years, his dominions extended from Nishapour of Kho- 
ratan to Sirhind of the PuiUAb, and from the Oxus to 
the Indian ocean. He was succeeded by his son Timour 
Shah, a weak and indolent prince, who died in 1793. 

Zemaun Shah, the son of Timour, who was placed on 
flie throne by a faction headed by the queen, began his 
ratgi) with a promise of energy and talent which the event 
hut 111 redoomed ; for after a seven years’ reign of lll-di- 
roctedeniorarlies, domestic rebelliotvs, and dark conspl- 
lacies, be feu a victim to the revenge of a chief whom ho 
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had provoked, and who first opposed, then seized the 
Shah, and delivered him to Malitnood; his half-brother 
and most formidable competitor, who blinded the unfor- 
tunate Zemaun. 

Mahmood, however, was in his turn soon opposed by 
ShoJah-ool-Moolk, full brother of Zemaun, who, seizing 
tho treasure at Pesliawur, proclaimed himself king. But 
his prosperity was sliort-lived. Mahmood, who had been 
made prisoner, escaped, and Joining wltliFuteh Khan, the 
able chief of tlie Baurlkzehees, who had caused tiie ruin of 
Zemaun, raised a rebellion against Shujah. At this 
period the British mission under Mr. Klphinstonc arrived 
at Pesliawur ; and beforg it had well quitted the country, 
the ill-fated Shigah was forced to fly and seek a refiigei 
with llunjeet Sing, chief of the Sikhs, from whose perse- 
cutions ho afterwards with difficulty escaped to throw 
himself on the protection of the British governtnent at 
Loodheana. Mahmood, a king only in name, became a 
pageant in the hands of Futeh Khan. This minister, 
turning his arigs westward, seized MerAt, but soon after 
fell a victim to treachery and the feelings of di.sgust which 
his arrogance had cxcitim In the mind of his rbyal depend- 
ant, being first blinded and then put to death by order 
of Mahmood and his son GamrAn Meerza. His numerous 
brothers alarmed at this act, fled to their various govern- 
ments and strongholds, exciting discontent and rebel lion 
throughout the kingdom, until nothing of his dominions 
remained to Mahmood, save Hc^'At and its immediate de- 
pendencies. Since then, till tho present day, the affairs 
of Afl'ghAnistaii present but a series of civil broils, crimes, 
and murders, with seareely a fact worth recording, 
except the advance of the Sikh chief Kunjeet .Sing, who 
has stripped it of Cashmeic and sulidued Peshawur, 
with the ’country between it and tlio Indus. The re- 
maining Affghan country is now principally in the hands 
of three chiefs ; Dost Mahomed Kh.an, brother of the 
miirdcnHl Fiiteh Khan, who possesses Canbul and its de- 

I iendencios ; Khon Dil Khun, another brother, who 
lolds Kandahar, with a smaller territory ; and (7aniran, 
son of the late Mahmood Shah (who died a few years 
ago), who still holds possession of IlerAt and the district 
belonging to it, in spite of the efforts of the Shah of 
Persia, who lias made more than one attempt to annex It 
to his own territories. 

Divisions and Aspect of the Covnlrp. — 'The 
former dqicndinpf rather’upon natural features 
and iiirmation than ujion political or artificial 
arran<remcnt, will best bo luiliced in describing 
the latter. This, so far as is known, presents an 
aggregation of mountainous groups and ranges, 
diverging from certain princijial points, and thus 
becomes divided into numerous valleys of greater 
or lesser size, which are watered by streams of 
corresponding magnitudes, and which sometinics 
.stretch out into plains of con.^idcrablc lextent. 
The south face of the Hindoo- Coosh is furrowed 
by a variety of subordinate glens and ravines, 
w’hich carry their winters to the Caiibul river. 
This stream, which rises near Ghiznee, but drain.s 
also the highlands of Kuhistan, runs in a large 
and frequently very broad valley from that city to 
the Indus, which it enters at Attock. It .se))a- 
rates the mountains of Hindoo- Coo.sh from those 
to the southward, which, originating in the huge 
peak of Spectigur or Suffeed-koh (White Moun- 
tain), spread cast and west, confining the Caubul 
valley on the south, and stretch in a variety of 
huge ranges in that direction: one of these 
uniting w'ith that of the Tucht-e-Solymaun, ex- 
tends to UerchGhazeckhan; another enters See- 
weestan; and another, tending more to the 
westward, ^ Shawl and Pishcen, sinks into the 
deserts of Heloochistan and Seistaii. 

The Caubul valley is the must important of 
the natural divisions thus constituted. It con- 
tainsthe largest river, the finest plains, and the 
principal cities of the country, including the 
ancient town of Ghiznee; and extends from the 
westward of Baumian to the Indus, a distance of 
more than 200 miles. It is subdivided into 
several sections, of which the western is formed 
by Kohistan or *'thc Highlands,*’ comprising the 
valleys and lowlands of Nijrow, Punjsheer, 
Ghorebund, Tugow, and Oozbeen, which are all 
blessed with a delightful climate, embellished 
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with the flncst^Ksenery, produce the finest fruits 
in abundance, and are well watered and culti- 
vated. 

Lugmaun, also on the north side of the river, 
comprehends the valleys of Alingarand Alisheng, 
with numerous subordinate glens, all equally rich 
and beautiful. The fertile plains of Jclallabad 
a^rd the produce of both torrid and temperate 
climates. The Dell of Coonimr forms but a 
bed for the rapid river of Kashkar, which, tra- 
^'crsing KafTeristan, here forces the Himaleh 
range to join that of ('aubul. I'lie small valleys 
of Funjecora and Bajour pour their streams into 
the more extensive and very fertile district of 
Swaut, where forest, pasture, and cultivated land 
are found admirably blended, and eyery valuable 
fruit and grain is produced. The same de- 
scription will apply to Boonerc, Choomla, and all 
the glens that discharge their waters into the 
Caubul or Indus rivers from the north. Pesh- 
awur, the lower division of the great Caubul 
valley, is divided from the plains of Jelallabad 
by a range of small Ihlis, which stretch from the 
llindoo-Coosh across to the SufTeed-koh. It 
is well watered and extremely rich, but suffers 
from heat in summer. 

Damaun, which signifies the ** skirt,” and is 
the tract between the foot of the Sul y maun 
mountains and the river Indus, is poorly culti- 
vated and thinly inhabited; being chieHy hard 
tenacious clay, scantily covered with tamarisk 
and thorny shrubs. It is bounded on the north 
by the Salt range of tlie Kliuttuk country, and 
stretches .southward to Dereh Ghazee Khan. A 
wide extent of mountains intervenes between this 
district and the valleys which furrow the western 
face of the Solvmauii range; hut even in this 
wild region we htar of fertile tracts. 'J'he plain 
<»1* Boree, for instance, i** compared by the natives 
to that of Feshawiir for extent and richness; 
the rivers Zhobe and Goomul w'aler some line 
valleys; and Tull, ( 'hooteealee, and I'lirrali arc 
mentioned as well peopled and cultivated. 


Among the valleys o])eiiiiig westward, those of 
Shawl, Biirshore, I’isheen, Ye»‘Soon, Saleh, Crgh- 
essan, Guashta, are described us interspersed with 
well emtivated spots, but as more generally 
suite<i to pasturage than agriculture; but the 
two first are stated to bo rich and ])roductive. 
Beyond these, to the N. W., the river Turmik, 
rising near Gh.ziiee, but on the southern slope 
of the country, runs through a poorly watered 
and ill cultivated district, till, to the westward of 
Kandahar, it is joined by the Urgunddb, and both 
fall into the great river I lelmund. 'i'lie district 
of Kandahar is fertile and highly cultivated, but 
is circumscribed within narrow limits by the 
desert. In like manner the valley of Herat, 
which may be 30 miles long by 15 wide, con- 
stitutes tile inu.st important portion of that dis- 
trict • 

A vast and varied surface, such as has been 
described, must naturally exhibit much diversity 
of aspect and fertility. Of the mountainous 
tracts, some are covered with deep forests of 
pine and wild olive trees; others afibrd excellent 
pasturage for sheep and c.altlc, while others again 
are bare, rocky, and stciile. Of the valleys, as 
we have seen, many are fertile, well watered, 
and wooded, especially those w'liieh pierep the 
Hindoo- Coosh ningc; while others, particularlv 
to the south, arc bare, or covered only with 
tamarisk and thorny shnibs. 

Mountains. — These have been already men- 


koh,. called RaJi 
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from which joinsvthe Solymaun range; and 
perhaps that of Khojeh Amran, which seems to. 
be the prolongation of a sjiur from the last- 
mentioned range. The Hindoo- Coosh, or Hi- 
maleh, is described by Mr. Klphinstone as rising 
above the level of Peshaw'ur in four distinct 
ridges, the lowest of which, clear of snow on the 
24tn of February, was clothed with forests of oak, 
pine, and wild olive, and a profuse variety of fVuit 
trees, and graceful herbs and flowers. I'he 
second was still more densely wooded ; the third 
was at that time white with snow ; and beyond ' 
rose the flittering and stupendous crest of the 
true llimalch, spiring into sharp peaks and bold 
masses. • 

Captain Burnes states that the term Hindoo- 
Coosh, thotigh applied generally to this chain, 
which is a continuation of the liim^eh, belongs 
properly to one single peak, forming the western 
buttress of the range, which beyond that point 
declines in height, and is lost in the Paropamesan 
or Ghor mountains. The peak of Koh-e-Baba, 
estimated by him at 18,000 feet high, is the only 
one covered with perfictual snow' to the westward 
of the passes. Little is know'n of the height of 
the other ranges, but the Sufleedkoh obtains its 
name from its snowy cap. 'I'he Tucht-e- Soly- 
maun is estimated at 12,000 feet in height; and 
there is a very lofty peak to the south-west, 
named Kuiid. 

Jiu'crs. — Theprinci])al of these have also been 
mentioned. They arc the ('dubul, the llelmund, 
theTurnuk, and Urghiindab; the Goomul, the 
Zhobe, the Lorah. 'J he courses of the three last 
are little know n, and their waters are lost in the 
sand, excepting in the time of flood.s. The river 
of Kashkdr (called Kama in Arrow smith’s map 
to Captain Burnes’ Travel'*), which comes from 
the north-east, runniiig by Cliitrul, can be only 
considered as jiartially belonging to this country : 
the same may be said of the llelmund. 

'J’here are no lakes of any' consequence known 
to exist in AfTghanistan. 

CtinuUf and SoiL — I’hesc, as remarked in the 
general description, vary in an extreme degree, 
according to locality. In the eastern part of the 
Caubul valley and in those to the south, bordering 
on C'utch Gundava, the heat is sufficient to 
mature all the products of India, such as the 
sugar-cane, indigo, and some of the tTo])ical 
fruits ; w^ilc the northern valleys abound in the 
productions of cold regions, and the mountains 
are covered with forests of pines. The plain of 
Peshaw'ur must, according to Captain Burnes, 
be one of the most fertile regions of the earth, 
and wants cyily industry become one of the 
richest and most prtiductive. “ The soil,” 
says he, ** is a rich mould ; it is intersected with 
water on all sides ; and, it is said, continues green 
during the whole year. It yields a succession of 
three crops annually; and if we reckon the 
barley (which is cut twice before it ears, and 
given to horses), we have no fewer than five 
returns in the year 1 ” ( TraveLK, iii. p. 258. 12ino 
ed. ) After this statement we need not be sur- 

{ irised to learn that wheat is sold in Peshavvur 
or less than Is. (id. a bushel, and barley for less 
than Is. In like manner with regard to fertility, 
the plains of Jelallabad, Swaut, Boonere, Boree, 
Shaw'l, &c. are composed of rich loam and al- 
luvium, yielding the most abundant crops ; but 
the baked clay of D.*iniaun is almost impracticable 


to the plough ; and the vast tracts or secondary 
mountains and undulating plains, to the west, arc 
tioned. The chief ranges arc those of if indoo- 1 only suited for grazing landS|.a^ ar^t^st in the 
Coosh, or 


|f. — The mineralogy, as well 
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an the geology, of Affghnniiitan, is but little 
kiiown; out enough. is known to render it pro- 
bable that the mineral riches of its mountains are 
groat. Gold, copper, iron, and antimony have been 
iuiready produced. Burnes tells us of two sorts 
of sulphur, of wells of petroleum or naphtha ; 
and, above all, of what may prove still more valu- 
able, of coal, which exists in the district of Cohat, 
below Beshawur. This, with the discovery of 
the same mineral in Cutch, may, by facilitating 
steam navigation, have a powerful effbet on the 
condition of Central Asia. 

Afiricuilnt'e is in the same rude state as in 
Persia and most Asiatic countries. The soil is 
broken % a crooked log of wood, sometimes shod 
with iron, which is generally dragged by oxen ; 
and irrigation, is resorted to wherever rain does 
not fall in suflicient abundance to bring forward 
the crops. Only the richest and most promising 
tracts are thus employed ; so that, as the seasons 
are usual^ regular, the harvest afforded, even by 
so rude a process, is for the most part abundant. 
Wheat, barley, rice, maize, form the produce of 
the more temperate regions ; while in the warmer, 
the smaller grains common to India, as 
diiimia^joar^ (Idly &;c., with the sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, madder, &c., reward the farmer’s 
labours. Hortii'ulture is carried to a considerable 
extent in the neighbourhood of the principal 
towns; and to the fruits of Europe, in high per- 
fection, are added grapes, pomegranates, figs, 
the mango, orange, lemon, guavas, plantains, and 
other fruits of India. Vegetables are also reared 
ill great abundance, and of excellent (piulity; of 
these two, the rhubarb (ruwaish) and the assa- 
fa>tida plant, deserve mention : the former is used 
when young and tender, blanchcti artificially, 
and is eaten both raw and dressed in great quan- 
tities, as a very wholesome delicacy ; the latter 
is not only cultivated for its valuable gum, but 
is eaten roasted, when it springs young from the 
earth, like the Hower of a cauliflower in appear- 
ance. it is esteemed a great delicacy; but it 
smells so strong, that to those unaccustomed to 
its odour, one head of it, while being cooked, is 
enough to poison the air of a whole camp. 

Man itfaciurcs are confined to home-ma^c stuffs 
of cotton and wool, and a little silk, which serve 
for the dress of the inhabitants : little or nothing 
is manufactured for export. 

Commerce. — The disturbed state of the country 
for a succession of years has been unfavourable 
to trade ; and the large and valuable caravans 
which formerly carried the rich productions of 
India and Cashmere to Caubul and Herat, for 
the consumption o# the courts at these cities, or 
for transit, by Yez, into Persia, now no longer 
venture to traverse lands where robbery and 
extortion combine to ruin the merchant. There 
is still, however, a less extensive traffic carried on, 
chiefly by a pastoral tribe called the Lohanecs, 
occupying much of the country between the 
Indus and Ghiznee, who at certain periods of the 
year repair to India to make their purchasc.s, or 
receive goods from those who have brought them 
from thence, at the ferry of Kaherec. With 
these they return, carrying them on their own 
camels, through their own country, by the Go- 
lairee pass, an<l the valley of the Goomul, not 
only to Ghiznee and Caubul, but northward, 
across the mountains, to Bcrkhara. ('aptain 
Burnes tells us, that a thousand camel-loads of 
£nglish and Indian chintzes, calicoes and mus- 
lini^ brocades, shawls, Punjab turbans, spices, &c. 
are yearly consumed in Caubul; in return for 
which are sent back l^es in great numbers, 
madder, safiVon, tssafytma, and fruit, both fresh 


and dried, in large quantities, Ac. This trade is 
increasing, and will probably continue to do so, 
provided tranquillity and security of property 
be established in the country, and the present 
moderate scale of dutie.s levied at Caiibiif be not 
increased : and the expected opening of the river 
Indus for trade, a channel which, with the Cau- 
bul river, will enable goods to be conveyed into 
the heart of Asia, cannot fail to stimulate the 
commercial propensities of the people, and give 
rise to a vast incredsc of civilisation as well 
traffic. 

Population. — There are no data on w'hich to 
ground a tolerably accurate estimate of the po- 
pulation of this country. It must vary greatly 
in diflerent districts. The rich tracts bordering 
the Caubul river, and the fertile glens that pene- 
trate the Hindoo-Coosh, are certainly more 
densely peopled than the highland bleak pastoral 
countries to the west. Mr. Elphmstone, from 
the best information he could obtain, has men- 
tioned the supposed numbers of several of the 
principal clans ; but it is lb be feared that these 
are not to be depended on. Thus tlie Eiissnf- 
zehees, who occupy a very smalf district at the 
extreme N. E. corner of "the country, are set 
down us 7(X),0(1P souls at least ; and tliew'hole of 
the Berdoorunees, a collection of tribes including 
the Eussufzehecs, who inhabit a country of about 
15,0()0 squ. m., arc estimated at nearly 1,4(X),(XX), 
or 90 to the square mile. The Dooranees, on 
the contrary, who occupy at least 52,000 squ. m., 
are said to amount to only S(K),tX)0 or a million, 
being from 17J to 19j per square mile. The 
Ghiljces, in like manner, from .'JtX^XX) toi5(X),0(X) 
souls, are sjircad over 1,5(X) squ, m., or about 
40 per square mile. This is on a calculation of 
five individuals to a family, which is too little in 
these countries. 

Now^ the whole of Affghanistan as here defined 
does not quite amount to 170,000 sq. m. of 
surface, of w'hich suppose the richer parts, such 
as, and including the. 
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And this is independent of Hindoos, &c.,who are 
stated to be numerous. 

This estimate, founded on the vague numbers 
stated above, would give to Affghanistan a popu- 
lation of more than 7 millions, or nearly 4:i to 
the sq. m., w'hich, taking into account the vast 
tracts of high and unproductive lands on the 
west of the Suleiman range, and north of Kuii- 
dahar and Zemcendawnr, is undoubtedly far !»c- 
yond the truth. The rate of population in Per- 
sia does not most probably exceed 10 per sci. in. ; 
and if double be assigned to Afightiiiistan, it may 
be received as an ample rate for that country, 
notwithstanding the large extent of dcscit in the 
former and the many fertile districts in the latter. 
Upon grounds of analogy and probability, there- 
fore, rather than from any existing data, the po- 
pulation of Affghanistan may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as little exceeding four millions. 

Tribea, — The Affghan nation is composed 
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of a great nun^ber of tribe^ who claim a com- 
mon origin, and assuredly differ intrinsically very 
much from all their neighbours. This origin is 
very obscure: a lately translated history derives 
them from the king of Israel, whose pro- 
geny was carried away^ in the time of the cap- 
tivity ; but no proof of this is adduced, and Mr. 
JClphinstone classes this among other fabulous 
genealogies. The name is not known 

to the people, who call theniselves Pooshloofi, in 
^he plural I^ouslitduneli, froffi whence, by corrup- 
tion, J*t'Udn or Patdn^ tiie name they have ob- 
tained in India; and of their great aiitiouity there 
is no reasonable doubt. The tribes or Soor and 
Todi, from both of which kings have sprung, arc 
mentioned as owing their origin to^he union of 
an Arab chief, K haled ihn Abdoolla, with the 
daughter of an Affghan chief, in a. u. 682; and 
MahnuMxl of (ihisnee, though sjirung from an- 
other race, ruled over the Atlghans in ^he ninth 
century. According to their own traditions, the 
whole of the tribes descended from tiie sons of 
one Kyseor Kais Altior-resheed, who, whether 
a real or imaginary character, is the person to 
whom all their genealogies refer ; but as it would 
be iin])os.sibIe to examine all these, the follow'- 
ing class! lication must suffice to enumerate the 
principal tribes, with their habilals, as they at 
present exist:— 

Eastern Division Berdoorances. 


EussuilVclieus.t 

Poshawitr tribes. 

Biingush. 

Otnian Kheil. 

Khyburees. 

Khultuk. 

TurLuliiiiisesi. 

NciffhbourhtMd o/Sait flange. 

EsMiwklicil. 

lllltlllllOlM?b. 

Khooetees. 

Nlicutucks. 

IbmiTS. 


llowlutkhni. 

I'ribcs qf Dawattn, 

ilalionrs. 

Gundc|xiorceB. 

Mi.anklieil. 

Muuieeanees. 


Central Dimsion. — Jncludmg mimntain tribes. 

•laujei's. \'i/4'errt*h. Ziniimes. 

Zoonsti.. MiirliLlls. Sim r.uu-t>R. 

Jadrftnii. Muuiiakhvil. Sjwi-iUtfraens. 


Western Division. Dooranees. 


Zeeruk. 

l‘o]lul /4‘lllt t 
A lU'kci-/t.'lH>c. 
Haunk-u'li««. 
Atciak'Uhve. 


Piingepaw, 

Noor-7t'lu‘e. 

Ali-^i‘ht!f>. 

Iskhak-«ehtie. 

KougaiivK. 


Tooran, 

llntukf>t>. 

I'okhee. 


Sht>erpah. 

Kharutee. 


Ghilgees, 

liooran. 

Sttlvinnnkhdl. 

AliVluil. 

UlldtT. 

TurTtikf4>. 

M'unliirki. 

Ilitralidu-s. 

Tear Tirtutik. 


Kdtiofiul CharacltT. — This aggregation of 
tribes, though exhibiting considerable diversity 
in customs, dress, and appearance, among them- 
selves, form, taken together, a nation singularlv 
homogeneous ; yet Mr. Elphinstone remark^ 
that “ amidst the contrasts which are apparent 
in the government, manners, dress, and habits 
of the different tribes, 1 tind it difficult to select 
those great features which all possess in com- 
mon, and which give a marked national character 
I to the whole of the Affghauns.” And this be- 
i comes the more perplexing, because even the 
I virtues and attributes on W'hich they most value 
I themselves, and which separate them most from 
I their neighbours, are apt to be misunderstood 

* Butne« sayi, the Ai1)i||h«uii* call then^vee *• Bin-MiTMvl, or 
nhlldren of Ismeel : but coiuldar the tenn oP" Yahoodee,” or Jew, to 
.« one ofreiiroach. 

t The termination wAw oerrcnmde nactly to the Ncotch FIrA 
■rAfar. or the Arab Bent thus Euuuffkoltcc meana " the wnu of 
biMutt’.” KMl means CAin, or sulitUrUlon of a trJIie. 

Both the Suddooaeboe and Bauilkaehee,— the flnl the tribe 


or overlooked by^straiiMrs. Thus an English 
stranger might regard uieir wild freedom as but 
a savage mixture of anarchy and arbitrary power. 
Alarmed at the absence of aiw organised go- 
vernment, or regular courts of justice, and wit- 
nessing the summary inflictions of retributive 
and customary law ||, he might fancy that vio- 
lence and revenge entirely usurped the place 
of justice and eciiiity ; while the rude hospitality, 
the bold and simple manners, and martial and 
lofty spirit of the people, would scarcely in his 
mind compensate tor their proneness to violence 
and rapine — to the deceit and fraud w'hich are the 
vices necessarily engendered by the law^ss free- 
dom in which they exult. ® 

The traveller from India, on the other hand, 
sickened with the servile vices of its pliant, tiiBid, 
and indolent inhabitants, would probably be fa- 
vourably impressed, not less with the bold and 
independent bearing of his new acquaintance, 
than with their sobriety, their superior energy, 
their strong and active forms, their fair complex- 
ions, and features marked .'ind striking even to 
harshness ; and he might view', in the stormy in- 
dependence of their mode of life, a favourable 
contrast to the apathy of that which he had lefiU 
The result in both cases might he, that, mingled 
with many a vice and failing, he would find the 
gemiAif many a virtue and noble quality ; and 
that how ever much he might lament their great* 
failings, he would not be able to deny them a 
portion of his esteem. 

One of the strongest characteristics of this peo- 
ple, according to all travellers, is their hospi- 
tality, which IS founded on national feeling, 
and there are some usages connected with this 
principle which deserve mention. The first is 
that of (two Aflghaun words, sig- 

nifying, “1 have come in”), by which a person 
having a favour to entreat goes to the house of 
the individual on whom it depends, but refuses 
to sit on his carpet or partake of his food until 
the boon be granted : and this, if in the>power of 
the party besought, custom makes it imjierative on 
him to concede. A stijl stronger ap]ieal is the 
second, being made by aw'oman, w'hen she sends 
a person her veil, and implores assistance for 
hersclf or for her family. 

All persons, even a man’s bitterest enemy, is 
safe under the protection of his roof; but*this 
protection extends not beyond the lands of the 
village, or at must of the tribe ; and it is not un- 
common for the stranger w'ho has benefited by 
it, and experienced the kindest treatment, to be 
robbed and nlundered when once beyond its in- 
fluence. “ There is no point in the Affghaun 
character,” remarks Mr. Elphinstone, “of which 
it is more difficult to get a clear idea, than the 
mixture of sympathy and indiff’erenee, of gene- 
rosity and ra’paeity, wiiich ia observable in their 
conduct to strangers. . . . ^o much more do they 
attend to granting favours than to respecting 
rights, that the same Affghann who w’ould plun- 
der a traveller of his cloak if he had one, would 
give him a cloak if he had none.” In this, as 
well as in their regard for hospitality, their cus- 
toms much resemble those of the Desert Arabs. 

The pastoral tribes in the west are more ad- 
dicted to robbery and theft than the agricultural 
ones ; but, in general, a previous understanding 
with the chiefs, confirmed by the presence of a 
single man, ensures safety ; and the Alfghaps, it 


of the kinge. the wcond that oT their miniatm and of Putehkhan 
— ere dlvisiona of the Populnhce. 

d A atriklng instance of this is siren by Captain Bumes. who saw 
on a diinK*hlll the maiwled and hartlly dead iMMlias of a woman. 
Gaushi in an act of Infidelity by her hiuband. and of Ii*t parnmoitr ■ 
taHh of w horn had fallen victims to the aansuinaiy. but km: JusUhabIc 
Mge of the iiuured party.. Tratwljb 11. p.80. 
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is said, arc less prone to add murder to plunder 
than most other rapacious tribes. They are 
reproached with ignorance, baibarism, and stu- 
pidity, by the Persians, but on no sufficient 
grounds. They are less polished, it Is true, and 
have less of worldly knowledge tlian their re- 
proachers; but are in general prudent, sensible, 
and observant, and arc less indifferent to truth 
than most of their neighbours. Like most moun- 
taineers, they are proud of their lineage, and will 
hardly acknowledge one who cannot prove six 
or seven descents. Like Highlanders too, they 
arc highly national. Love of individual freedom, 
strong ^ough it be, is exceeded by devotion to 
family and clan, and tliis seems by no means to 
prejudice their love of country at large; for the 
“ Nmrjr (hi ]*oosh taunehj* or, honour of the 
Affghan name, which is one of the feelings warm- 
est in their breasts, appears to be equalled by 
local attachments, so strong in all mountaineers. 
A native of the wild valley of Speiga, w'ho for 
some offence had been forced to wander abroad, 
declared, on his return, that he had seen all 
Persia, India, Georgia, 'lartary, and lieloo- 
chistan, but in all my travels I have seen no such 
])lace as Speiga.** “ To sum up their character 
in a few words,” says Mr. Elphinstone, “their 
vices are, revenge, envy, avarice, rapacity, and 
oobstinacy ; on the other hand, they are fond (»f 
liberty, raithfiilto their friends, kind to their dc- 
]>(‘ndaiits, ho.spilablc, brave, hardy, frugal, labo- 
lioiis, and prudent; and they are less disposed 
than the nations in their neighbourhood to false- 
hood, intrigue, and deceit.” 

Customs, Mauuers . — The formcrof these heads 
comprehends the internal p>vcrnnient of the 
tribes. This is jiatriarchal. 1 ribes arc subdivided 
into branches, which arc termed onloos, and 
each of these arc commonwealths, which have 
their chief or speen-zJwrah niterall y white beard ), 
or muUik (master), if .small ; or if large, a khan, 
who is ahvays chosen from the oldest family, 
and is sometimes selected by the king, sometimes 
by the peojile. I’hese carry on the internal go- 
vernment, in conjunction with certain assemblies 
of heads of divisions, which arc called .Tecrga, and 
which determine all matters of consequence. In 
civil actions the statutes of Mahomet are gene- 
rally adhered to; but criminal justice is admin- 
istered according to Pooshtunwullcc, or Affghan 
usage, a system sufficiently rude, and founded 
on the law of retaliation. 'J'hi.s, however, as 
tending to perpetuate feuds and quarrels, is mo- 
diffed by judicial jeergns composed of khans, 
elders, and moollahs, w'ho inflict suitable penalties 
on offenders; and in fact this whole system is 
sulnect to various and considerable modifications. 

A family forced or induced to quit its ooloos 
may be received into another; and once re- 
ceived, it is treated with peculiar attention, and 
placed in all respects on an equality with the 
original members of the community. Every 
ooloos, moreover, has many persons called Hum- 
sat/ahs (or companions), w'ho arc not Affghans, 
aiid who arc regarded with consideration, but not 
permitted to share in theadmini.stration of affairs. 
Of such kfieils oolooscs and tribes the nation is 
composed ; and when placed under one sovereign, 
has seldom yielded him a full or implicit obe- 
dience. Mr. Elphinstone has compared it to 
that yielded by Scotland of old to its kings, who 
ruled pretty absolutely over the principal towns 
and country in their vicinity, but whose authonty 
djpninished a^* it extended to the extremities of 
the ’kingdom ; whose court nobles were inordi- 
nately proud, and whose more distant chiefs 
were nearly independent. 


U'o?nejh Marriage. — Their customs with re- 

f rd to their females arc nearly those of most 
ohammedaii countries ; those in towns are jea- 
lously secluded, those in the country have greater 
liberty. They purchase their wives, who there- 
fore arc regarded as property. 'I'he husband can 
divorce at pleasure ; a man marries the widow of 
a deceased brother*, and it is a mortal affront 
for any other man to take her without his con- 
sent ;• but she is not forced to marry at all. 'I'hc 
age for marrij^o is fwenty among men, sixteen 
for women. In towns, courtships resemble those 
in Eersia, 8iC. I n the country, matches are made 
more according to the liking' of the ])arties. If 
a lover can cut off* a lock of his mistress’s hair, 
or snatch away her veil, and in doing s«) pn'claim 
her his affiaficed wife, no other will a))pn)ach 
her w ith these views, and he generally obtains 
the consent of her parents on payment ol* her 
price ; ifmot, they elope; and this offence, which 
ranks not less gravely than a murder, is settled by 
intervention of jiarties. Among some tiihes the 
bridegroom earns his wil'd by service, as Jneob 
did Hachel ; some permit not the least familia- 
rity before inarii.'ige, others an cveessive and pe- 
rilous degree of it. Eolygainy is permitted, as 
in other Mohammedan countries, but less j>rac- 
tised; the poor content themselves with one, 
those of middle rank with two wives, and peiluqis 
as many concubines. The wives of the iich live 
in luxury and indolence; the jioor not only em- 
ploy themselves in household, hut in field labour, 
in towns they go about, as in Persia, veiled from 
top to toe; in the country they only veil in the 
presence of strangers, and that more from de- 
cency than obligation. The Affghan women are 
said to be coirect in conduct and de])or1meiit ; 
hut adultery or incontinence is juinished w itii 
death to both parties iijiou tlie spot, by the 
injiirc'd relative. (See ante, p. 17. note. ) 

Pducaliou is conducted miidi as in the conter- 
minous countries. A tillage inoollah, or .school- 
master, teaches the child len of the poor to say 
their prayers and to lead the Koran; the rich 
keep hlUts, or private tutors, in their houses; the 
village schoolmasters are paid in allotments of 
land and some small fees. Those intended 
for the learned professions go to towms, and live 
in colleges instituted for the })urj)ose of inslrue- 
tion. 

Literahtre is at a very low ebb. The Pooshfoo 
language is an original .stock, emhr.'icin^ a good 
deal of J*er.sian, with some Zend and Siiiiscrect 
tvords: they use, in writing it, the Niskee cha- 
racter of the Persian alphabet ; but there arc few 
or no works of much repute in the language. 

liclif^nn . — The Affghan.s are all Mohammedans 
of the Sooiiee ])ersuasion, and are superstitious 
enough, believing in alchemy, astrology, anil 
magic; but arc far from being intolerant to 
others. Hindoos remain unmolested, on jiay- 
ing a slight tax. Christians sustain neither per- 
secution nor reproach ; they are called people 
of the book, as deriving their tenets from a written 
source, which they themselves respect, in.stead of 
being pagans, as the Hindoos. Sheahs arc de- 
tested more than any sect : yet the country is 
full of Persian shcahs, many of whom held im- 
portant offices under the crown, and now' do so 
under the several chiefs. SoulTeeism (or free- 
thinking), though denounced liy the moollahs, is 
common, and gains ground among the higher 
orders. The priests and moollahs, like those of 
Persia, are avaricious, hypocritical, and bigoted, 
as well as arrogant and overbearing, and they 

* This lonks like- n relic of .Icwifih custom, and tontU, pro 
ianto, to indicate the IsravlitlBh descent fliey cluiiii. 
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exert a very afisulute and dangerous power over 
the people. This is strengthened by the oc- 
casional exercise of good olllces, and by the in- 
fluence of some rare examples of w’lsdom and 
virtue, evinced in repressing bloodshed and 
violence. Hut the blind regrird of the AflTghans 
for these holy impostors ivS chiefly attrihutahle 
to their ignorance and supeistition, v\liich lead 
them almost to adore all dervishes and other 
ascetics, and to visit their A)mbs as those of ca- 
• lionised saints. 

l*erboii(il Apymirancc^ Amvi^ments. — The men 
of Afighanistaii are for the most part robust, ge- 
iieially lean, though hony and muscular. 'J'hey 
liave elevated noses, higli cheek bones, and long 
faces ; tlieir hair is commonly blacK, sometimes 
blown, rarely red; they wear long thick beards, 
but slla^e the middle of the head; the western 
tribes are stouter than those to the east; the lat- 
ter have <l.irker coniplexioiis, and more strongly 
marked features: iheir dem<9moiir is frank and 
open, ecjnally free •rom stateliness and pue- 
rility : they are very social, delighting in diniier- 
jMi'ties, smoking after dinner, and sitting in 
a circle telling stories of kings, vi/.iers, and 
genii, or singing songs, generally about love, to 
tlie sound of itistruineiils like rude guitars, 
fiddles, and hautboys : they take much siiiifi', 
of a high-dried line-powdered sort, like the 
-icoteh : they are fond of the chase, driving the 
game into some valley, and killing great (|uan- 
tities; also of coin sing hares, foxes, and deer 
with greyhounds; and they ride down partridges 
in the o})eii ground, tiring them out till they 
can knock them down with sticks: they are 
al o fond of' hoise-racnig and fighting cocks, 
t|ii.iiis, rams, dogs, :oid even camels. The wes- 
tern ^Vllghaiis have a dance, calh'il the attiim 
or ghooiiihoor, in winch ten or twenty people 
move in strange attitudes shouting and clapping 
hands ii a ciicle, roinid a single person, who 
plays on an instruim nt in the centre. The 
national costume appears to consist of a loose 
pair of trousers of dark cotton stuff; n large 
shirt like a v\aggoner’s frock, reaching a little 
below the knees ; a low cap, the sides being of 
black silk or satin, and the top of some sort 
ol* brocade; half- boots, lacing up to the calf; 
and a cloak of soft grey felt, or of well-tanned 
sheepskin with the wool inside. The women 
wear a ihirt like that of the men, but much 
lonp'r and of finer mateiials, coloured or em- 
broidered with silk; their trousers are tighter 
than those of the men; a small cap of bright- 
coloured silk, embroidered vviihgold thread, comes 
down to the forehead or the ears; and they 
throw over their head a large sheet of plain or 
printed cotton, with which they hide their face 
when a stranger approaches; they divide the 
hair on the brow, and plait it into two locks 
which fasten behind ; they wear rtnind their 
head string of Venetian sequins, and chains of 
gold or silver, which are hooked np, and end 
in two large balls hanging dow'ii on either 
side : car rings, finger riims, and nose pendants 
arc worn. In towns the fashions more a])])roach 
those of Persia, particularly to the wcstwaid, 

individual 'J'ribes. — What has been said 
applies to the nation in general; but almost 
every tribe has its peculiar characteristic, which 
can be but shortly touched upon. The IJertloo- 
ranees, who occupy the nortli-castcrn districts, 
are brave but quarrelsome, active, industrious; 
but selfish, bigoted, and remarkable for vice and 
debauchery. Their quarrelsome disposition is 
thought to have given origin to a sort of fede- 
rative alliance, o^nsivc and defensive, among 


tribes and subdivisions called GoondeeSf which 
were held more binding than tics of blood. 
From these GoondeeXf however, were excepted 
the Kussufikchces, the most powerful and nu- 
merous, as well as most haughty, insolent, and 
turbulent tribe of the Jierdourariees, who are 
^id to number 700, (X)0 souls, i’hcy now occu])y 
Swaut, Hunerc, Punjecora, &c., and arc noto- 
rious for the anarchy which reigns among their 
ooloosuis. Though an agricultural people, they 
do not themselves labour; this is left to their 
fukiiSf a species oi' villuins or .servants, consisting 
of Strangers or individuals of conquered tribes 
of other nations, reiluced to serve these invaders, 
and protected by them for their services. I heir 
masters, or khawunds, can beat or kill them at 
pleasure, but are bound by custom to protect 
them; and provided they pay the cusfcoinary 
tax, and do their w ork, they may engage other- 
w ise in trade as they please, and are commonly 
treated mildly. 

'J'hc T'ooi k(flaneeSf who are brave, active, in- 
dustrious, and cheerful, are all subject to one 
powerful chief, who exercises over tlum a very 
powerful authority. 

’J’he Kh^lu’u’iS^ who pov-sessihe upper branches 
of the liajgiil or N])eeugur mountniii, and dciive 
their name fiom the foiinidahle jiass of Khvher, 
are the most riqnicioiis and treacherous robbers* 
of all Aflghaiiistan : no previous agreement se- 
cures the traveller from their a.^saults; they 
watch the approach of the caiavan, matchlock in 
hand, and choose their victims with certainty 
and security. They are a lean muscular race, 
capital marksmen, and carry swords and short 
s])ears in addition to their matchlock; they are 
altogether more uncouth than most of their 
couiitr3inen. 

The Khuttuhs^ occupying the banks of the 
Indus, from the ('aiibul river to the Salt range, 
are a tall well-favoured peiqile, as remarkable 
for hone.rty and orderly conduct as is their 
country for dreary and rugged barrenness. 

The tribes of Damaun are said to be more 
simple and honest, less bigoted and litigious, less 
vicious and debauched, than the northern tribes. 
They are a more bony and fairer race than the 
IJerdooranees, and universally wear long hair 
and beards, 'fhey owe the greater order which 
prevaiks in^their oolooses to an establivshment of 
magistrates, formed some fifty or sixty years ago, 
which has been eminently eifleient. 

'i'he Gundepoors are a particularly thievish and 
quarreksome race, in spite of a coinniercial turn, 
which leads niany of tl em to make annual 
trading jiuirneys to India and Khorasan. 

The hulioors are a civilised tribe, much em- 
ployed in nu'icbaiidise. 'I’lic StaorcaiUTS vvoic 
shepherds, till robbed of tbpir ]>asture lands by 
the Caiikcr'if when they betook themselves to 
agiicultiire. These agricTiltural tribe shave all 
fakirs, or villairs, like the J’aissuir/ehees. 

Of the central division, the Jai/jcc-sand Toorees^ 
hereditary enemies, live in the glens and valleys 
of the Solv'muuii range. 'I'lic country of the 
fonner is colder, wilder, and higher than that of 
the latter; the mountain sides are covered with 
pine.s. The Jaiidra us, who dwell in a pleasant 
district westward of the rich i>lain of Buniioo, 
are remarkable only for their disgusting vices. 

The Shccrances, vvho inhabit the borders of the 
Tukhtu-e-Solyniaun, a w ild inaccessible country, 
are very iioor and uncivilised, pliinder every one, 
and are at war wdth all the world ; yet they never 
break their word, and a single individual of their 
tribe suflic-cs to secure the safety of a party : they 
sre described as wild and savage in tlieir ap- 
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pearance, as In their habits ami mode of life, people, ought to bo mentioned the Tajvka.* 
The Zmurrees, neighbours of the last, resemble The word is used in opposition to that of fuurk, 
them closely, but are less inveterately predatory, the peaceable to the u-arlikc; and it nas ap- 
The Vizeerees, N. W. of the two last-mentioned plied to the subdued Persians by their 'I’artar 
tribes, live in little societies, among pine-covered niast^s. In Afighanistan they arc supposed to 
mountains, and arc equally uncivilised and ad- be dftcendants of Arabs displaced by their con« 
dieted to plunder ; yet the smallest escort ensures querors, who now live scattered over the land 
safety, and the chiefs, powerful khans, are, it is which they might once have cultivated as their 
said, remarkable fur their love of peace. The own. As tenants or servants, they are mild, 
Viseerees are divided into a fixed and erratic sober, peaceable, aq^ industrious, and live on 
population. The long valley of Zawura, which good terms with the Afi^hans, wdio, though they 
opens on the plain of Tull and Chooteeallce* is regard them us inferiors, do not treat them with 
inhabited by the white and black {speen and contempt. 'fhey are most numerous in and 
tor) Zfreensy great carriers of merchandise be- around the great cities, and arc all zealous 
tween Upper Sinde and Candahar. soonnies. l\Ir. Kiphinstone calculates the Tau- 


'ihe two most noble and im])ortant tribes, 
however, arc the Duorana‘S and Cihiljees. Their 
territory consists chiefly of high bleak downs, 
interspersed with hills, in some parts desert, 
in others sparsely cultivated, in all open, bare, 
and fit chiefly for pasture. They are there- 
fore chiefly a pastoral people, with patriarchal 
habits, and five for the most part in tents of 
black wool. These {kizfidces) are from 20 to 
2.5 feet long by 10 or 12 broad, and 8 nr 9 hfgh, 
siqiported by a row of three poles, and closed 
all round with a curtain. In winter they are 
lined with felt, and an* warm and comfortable. 
•The country of the Dooranees is 400 miles long 
by 130 broad, extending from the Paropamesan 
mountains to the Khujeh Amran range. They 
were ftmnerly called Abdallees, till the late 
Ahmed Shah, their chief and sovereign, changed 
the name, in consequence of the dream of a 
famous saint, he taking that of Shah Dmirce 
Dooran. They may amount to 800,(KX) souls; 
the Siiddoozehee, from whence sprung the king, 
is a siil)di\isioii of the Populzehee. The king is 
their hereditary chief, and military commander of 
the whole: he claims a horseman’s service for 
every plough of land; and the officers com- 
manding them are the civil magistrates of their 
respective districts, besides being employed in 
offices of state at court, when there was a court. 
The internal government of the clans is better 
maintained than among other tribes, and the pro- 
gress of improvement and civilisation among 
the agricultural Dooranees has been corre- 
spondingly great. They are generally handsome 
stout men, wdth good corn])lcxions and fine 
beards. They are brave and hospiVable; and 
though not quite strangers to rapacity, still may 
be esteemed the worthiest of their race. 

The Gfnfjccs occupy the upper valley of the 
Turnuk, and great of the Caubul valley, to 
the llerdooranee country ; a tract which con- 
tains some of the principal cities, with some 
fine districts of land, but the climate of which 
is cold. The Gbiljjees were formerly the lead- 
ing tribe of Affghanistan. It was a branch 
of^ them that conquered Persia and broke dowm 
the power of the SefTavean kings; and they 
are still a high-minded, brave, and numerous 
people. 

The HotekeeanA Tokhee arc the noblest of their 
clans, having produced — the first, kings; and the 
second, their viziers; and they arc a hospitable 
and good people, ranking deservedly as the 
second of the AfTghan tribes : they amount to 
about 100,000 families, and resemble much the 
Dooranees in appearance, customs, manners, 
and dress, though hating them, as their suc- 
cessful nvals, with an unquenchable hatred. 
They are perhaps the fairest and handsomest of 
all the Albans. 

There is yet another class, which, though not 
strictly Affghan, still, as amalgamated with that 


juks as nuhibeiing 1,500,000 ihroughout the 
whole country. 

Government C/iiefships. — Afighanistan, it has 
been said, is now split into tliree j)ri]U’ipal 
chiefships. Dost Mahomed Khan, who resides at 
Caubul, rules fhe*country from Ihiiimiaii and 
the Hazara mountains to and including Ghiznee 
on the south, and to Neemla in the Caubul 
valley on the east. When Captain Burnes was 
there in 1831-2, his revenues amounted to 18 
lacs, or 180,000/. a year, and he maintained 
9,000 Aflghan horse, well a])])ointe(l, w'ith 2,(X»<) 
foot, and 14 guns, besides aii.xiliancs and village 
troops, that is, contingents ; and both revenue 
and military forces have increased since then. 
This chief is very attenli\c to busincs.s, siiperiii- 
teiiding personally the distribution of justice ; 
he encourages trade — bis own country Is safe to 
the merchant ; he is zealously orthodox, re- 
markably intelligent and inquisitive, and of ex- 
cellent manners ^ind address. He is even now 
but little past 40 ; .so that w'ith his great natural 
abilities and excellent disposition, he may he 
the author of mueh good to his country. Un- 
fortunately he is on had terms with his brothers, 
particiilariy with those at Kandahar. 

These are — Kohn Dil Khan, Kiihm Dil 
Khan, and Meer Dil Khan, who rule Kandahar 
ttigether; the first, however, being regarded as 
chief. His territory is le.ss defined and less 
valuable than that of Caubul, extending south 
towards Ciitch-Gundava, and the Sindean fron- 
tiers. His revenues in 18.32 were about 8 lacs of 
rupees, or about 80,0(X)/. a year; his military 
force, 9,(XX) horse and 6 pieces of artillery; but 
this, were his government jmpular, which it is 
not, he might greatly increase, us Ka'ndahar is 
close to the Dooranee country. He has none 
of the abilities of his brother at Caubul, and 
his acts of oppression will prevent his power or 
influence from increasing. 

Kamran, son of the late Mabmood Shah, re- 
tains Herat, as we have said, and maintains the 
shadow of a court on the ancient Abdallee model. 
But It is rather in consequence of the claims 
set forw'ard by Persia to this province, than his 
own intrinsic power, that he has been permit- 
ted to remain unmolested. 'J'he Affghanscamc 
forward, as is understood, to assist this last de- 
scendant of their kings in his late successful 
struggle with Persiti, and Kamran took the field 
with a considerable force. He is said still to 
possess some of the crown jewels of Caubul ; and 
he derives a considerable revenue from the transit 
of goods through the city. Connolly states the 
nominal amount of duty levied in the city at 
21,429/. sterling, but says that much more is 
really extorted, and that Kamyan’s annual re- 
venues are 89,248/. sterling. But he is a cruel, 

* In Penia the Inbabitiintii of great part of the northern prortncni 
borderinK on the Caaplan Hea are Tdjuks, at Tata. They are held tu 
be the ahoriglnal people of the country, and siteak a peculiar lanKuage, 
Mppoaed A mixed dialect of ancient I’enlin. 
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c.*!j)ricioiJS, and rapacious tyrant, and not likely 
c>vcr to consolidate any considerable- share of 
])owi'r. — (Wc are indebted for this valuable 
article to J. B. Fraser, Esq., the celebrated 
traveller. ) 

AFIUM-KARA-TIISSAU {or ^tack Castle of Opium)^ 
n city uf Asiatic Turkey, in Anatolia, cap. .Sa4ijlark, 
ISH III. K. Smyrna, lat. 38^ 4A' N ., Iona. 30^' HT/ li. It is 
situated on the declivity of a mountain r.^nge, and is 
doteiulnd by a citadel, built on a higti and almost inac- 
cessible rock. Pop. estimated by Kinneir at ]2,b(Kl fami- 
lies, or from 50,(M)() toii0,(K)0 Individunls. It is pretty well 
built; but the streets are exii^ediugly narrow, and in 
* many parts very steep. Some oi tliem are wiishcd by 
streams that descend from the adjacent mountains. Jt 
has niuiierous mosques, two Armenian clmpels, six 
kh:in.N, and live public baths ; an cxtmisive inamifactory 
oi lilac'k tfdts, fire-arms, sliort satires or aitn 

•“tirrups, bridles, &c. Hut it is prim ipally ceh-br.ited lor 
the great (]uantity of opium grown in itf vitinity ; troni 
which, iiuleetl, it dcrive.s its modern mime. It i^ said by 
l)’An\ ille to be the Apamca ot the Cieeks nml Romans ; 
hut the latter was situated a good deal lurther W. Ae- 
ciiidiiig toliie Turkish aniinU, it was iuuiided b) Aladdin, 
one of the Seljiickiaii sultans. It wn.*: tlie putrimon\ of 
Otliinaii, the founder of the Turkish einjiire, oi which 
it has ever since formed a part.— Jounuy, 
p. ‘2*21) ; Oltvter, vi. p. 4ii^U.) 

APllAGOLA, a tow'n of Naples, prov. Termdi Lavoro, 

.A in. N. N E. Naples, in a plain. Pop. It has 

manufactures of straw huts ; and a great annual fair, 
which commences on the second Sunday of May. 

AFUKJA. a vast peninsula, one of the 
frreat tlivi.sions of the ^lobe, situated to the S. 
of JO u rope, and to the u . and S. \V. of iV.sia. ll 
is separated from the former by the ^Jediter- 
raiieaii Sea and the Strait of (ubraltar; the 
two continents approaching at the latter within 
about 10 in. of each other. It is separated from 
Asia by the Red Sea, at whose southern ex- 
tJemity, the strait of llab-el-maiideb, the .•chores 
of the two continents are only 1(> in.a])ait. But 
at the most noriherly extreiiiily of the Jted Sea, 
A^ia and Africa are united by tlie isthmus of 
Sue/; the Mediterranean being there about 
72 111. from the Red Sea. 

The most soutlierly point of Africa, Cape das 
Agulnas ((’ape J<eedlesj, is in lat. 24° fyjf S. ; 
and thi most no) iherlv. Cape Blanco, ojipositc 
Sicil>, in lat. 37° 2l' K. (’ape Gardafui, the 
most easterly point, is in long. 51° 31/ E., and 
lat. 1 1° 50^ N. ; and (ape Verde, the extreme w e.si- 
erii point, is in long. 17® 3:f W., and 14° 43'N. 
lat. The distance between the most southerly 
and most northerly jioints is consequently about 
SOCK) m., aiul between the extreme eastern and 
western points not much less, 'i'he area proba- 
bly falls little short, if it do nut exceed, 12,000,000 
sq. m. 

1. Africa is distinguished from the other continents 
by its coasts extending mostly in contiiiimus, unbroken 
lines, having but few iiidpiitatioiis of the sea, and no ex- 
tensive )i(‘ninsulas ; so that it fonns a more lomiiact and 
undivided mass of land. 'J'hc uniformity of its outline 
seems tu be in accordance with the uniformity of its 
interior The surtuce oi the latter does not present that 
endless succession of changes which arc met with in 
Europe and southern Asia, and which are found in both 
Americas, but on a greater scale and at greater distances. 

It resembles rather the northern parts of Asia, e.xhibitii)g 
elevated table- lands and low plains, both of immense 
extent and of remarkable unifoniiity. The whole of 
Africa south of the equator, and north of it up to 10^ lat.. 
seems to constitute an extensive table-land, iringcd in 
most parts by a comparatively narrow stripe of low land 
along the sea. North of this table- land, between 10" 
and 3()0 N. lat., extends an bninensc but low plain, the 
greater part of w'hlch is occupied by the Great Desert, 
or Desert of Sahara. A com]mratively narrow tract of 
mountainous country, including Atlas and its depend- 
encies, separates the desert from the Mediterranean. 
On the K. the desert does not reach the Ued Sea ; Ixong 
separated from it by the mountains of Abyssinia and the 
rocky eoutitrios extending from them northward along 
the Kod Sea to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

1. The elevated tahU’-Uind in South Africa Is les.H known 
than any other portion uf the continent, the nature of 
Its surface rendering it extremely difficult to penetrate 


from the sea-coast Into the interior. We are only well 
acquainted with the soutiiern extremity, which forma 
the Capo Colony. Fiere Africa presents to the Indian 
Ocean a broad line oi coast, running cant and west nearly 
along the 34th parallel from 18" to E. long., or from 
the ('ape uf (jood Hope tu Algoa Bay. Along this coast 
extends an nujlulatiug country, intersected with a few 
elevations deserving tbo name of iiills. Its width varies 
betVHOcn 10 and fiU miles. North uf this tlie table-land 
rises in terraces. The first terrace, called tlie Lung 
Kloof, is enclosed by the double ridge ol the Zwartu 
Bcrge, or Black Mountains, ol which the northern, or 
the (fruote (Great; Zwarte Berge, rises to about 4,(i()iif. 
above the sea. North oi this range is the second ten ace, 
called the Great Karroo, which is almut JM) niiies across 
and 3,(NI0 feet elevated above the st a. It is hounded on 
tlie N. by the N'ieunveld Bergen, a chain oi which some 
summits are considered to rise to l),ooo or 10,000 feet. 
Gn its northern side the table-land seems to have at- 
taiiieilits mean elevation, which probably is not less tlian 
Imni 4, (MM) to .'i.UK) Icet. 

At both tlie eastern and western extremities the two 
aliovc-nientioiied range.s lun N. W. and N. K. paiallel 
to the s<‘a-sbore, at a (Instance ol from 30 to ‘200 miles ; 
the intermediate space being likewise occupied by two 
or mon‘ terraces. I’lie ranges along the W. shores do not 
extend tartiier thanaliout ‘2'.>" S. lat., w liere they terminate 
ill isolated iiills and with a high bank on tiie (lareep or 
Orange Hiver. N id tins iiver the coast, when seen from 
the sea, pre.sents only high .saiid-liill.s without any traces 
of water, and is, eonscqueull} , entirely destitute of vege- 
tation. It extends as tar as I'.ipe Negro (is*- S. lat.)- 
Th(‘ interior east ol the western ranges and ot tiii.'i coast 
is an elevated sandy deseit, willi lew wells and little rain. 
Only that portion 1} ing S. ol (^arcep river has been vi- 
sited. the remainder, and by tar the greatei portion, is 
l(‘>s known than the .Sahara Ksell. 1 bis desert country, 
which jiresents a level without hills or mountains. ex« 
tend> ovi'r halt the breadth ot the continent us far as 
'2A'^ E long. 

'riie eastern half of the table-land from the Cape 
Colony to lis'^ S. lilt, oilers a lUtrcrinit asi>ect. A great 
number of mouiitain-ruiges, ot moderate (devation, 
traverse it in ditlerent dircclions; «uid at the foot of 
these ridgts the country js well watered and fertile; 
though here, too, extensive .sterile traits oci ur, but tlicy 
are nut continuous. We are. liowever, mil} acquaiiiti'd 
with the southern part, up to ‘2(i N. bit J artber iioitb, 
about a high inouiit.un range is s.iid to ixist, lal.ed 
the Lupata Moiiiitaiiis, but this is doubitul. 'J he ilcsii iit 
Iroin the table-land to the Indian Oc»'an is also lormed by 
two or three terraces, the iiighest edge ol it iH-ing about 
IK) ur KMi miles distant from the shore. Tins edge, formed 
by a luuuiilaui ridge, prevents the rivers ol the table-land 
troll) escaping to the hiilian Ocean : so tiiat they eitlier 
run westward, and tall p.irllv into tlie Gurceji river, ur 
arc partly lost in the .«aiiiis oi tlie desert. 

North of the Zaiubese river (about 18- S. lat.), which 
apiiears Urhave the greatest part ol its course on the table- 
land, the interior ot its eastern ]>arts is cntirel} unknown. 
A lake, called Moravi, is reported to extend over many 
degrees ot lat., but its existence is doubtiul. The eastern 
descent of the table land resembles that farther south, 
being loruieil b} tei races. Thi^. how ev er , extends only to 
the (Htuatua, or tin* inoiiih ol tlie river Julia ; tor farther 
north, up to ('ape (iardafiii, the coast itsclt is loriiieil by 
high rocks, rising to 40o icct and upwaiii. and no moun- 
tain ranges arc vi.»ible from llie sea. A lew rivers, uis- 
parcntly uf considerable sue, break thiuugh the rucks 
along the coast. 

It would seem that on 'lie V|f stern side of the con- 
tinent, bi‘twi>eu IS- and S. lat.. there is a cuiisiderablu 
depression iu tlie t.iblc-laiKl. 'I’his country, wtiich is 
known under the iiumeot Lower Guinea, ba.s low shores, 
liehitul which at a considerable distance the surface seems 
to rise, but not to a great Imigiit. Then follows an 
uneven plain, watered in its lower parts by numerous 
rivers, among w hieli tlie Zaiae or (’ongo and tiie Cuanza 
are the largest ; but towards the sources of these rivers 
the countiy is mountainous, and it is even reported that 
some of the mountains are always covered with snow. 
In the plain lumicruus lakes of considerable extent are 
met with. 

North of the river Zaire, at about 4" S. lat., tlie 
country again rises at no great 'li-xtanre from tlie sea to a 

?:reat height. '1 his high ground i.s called Serra Complide. 
ts W. declivity extends N. W ., by degrees approaching 
nearer tlie Atlantie. till it reaches ‘the iniierinust corner 
uf the Bay of Bialrii, where it comes close dow n tu the 
sea, and forms for more than 30 miles the shore, rising, 
uiuier the name of t'ameroon Mouiitaius, to 13,CMK) feet 
above the water. 'I'hose groat mountain masses seem to 
form the W. extremity ol an extensive range, which at 
about 6" of N. lat. seeiiis to traverse the whole continent, 
and of whose central parts we get some inforniatioii 
from the Arabian geogra^ihers, by whom it Is called 
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DJebet-el-Kumrl, or the Moon Mountain*. This range, 
which «cem8 to constitute the higher edge of the tabl<^land 
to the north, appears to stretch eastward towards the Strait 
of Bab-ct-manaeb, until it unites to the mountain svstem 
of the Abyssinian Alps. North of this range, as far as 
about UP N. lat., a mountainous country extends between 
H)Oand 2rP E. long., wliieh may l3e considered as the 
terraces by which the table-land descends gradually to 
the low plain, which extends farther north. 

The extensive mountain region which has obtained 
among us the name of Kong may be considered as a 
continuation of the high table-land of southern Africa, 
being separated from its northern terraces only hy the 
narrow valley of the Quorra, between 7° and 8“ N.lat, 
and farther soutii from the Cameroon Mountains by tlus 
extensive delta of that river. East of the meridian of 
Greenwich it approaches by deuces nearer the sea, 
whilst its northern edge draws off in a N. W, direction, 
until between 4*^ and .P W. long, it approaches I.P N. 
Jat., so that between 6° and 12^^ W. long, it extends over 
ten degrees of lat. It terminates rather abruptly near 
120 \v. long., hut its rocky nuisses eoine dow'ii close to 
tlie shore between Cape Palmas and Capo Sierra Leone. 
'I’his mountain region, in wldv-h a great number of 
fertile valleys apd' ))Iain.s are einbohonied, is of very 
moderate height in its eastei n and more narrow portion, 
rising liardly to more than 3000 feet ; but farther west It 
is higher, and between 50 and 8^ W. long, it Ls reported 
to Ik^ erowiied by several peaks which pass the snow 
line. But only a very small portion bf it has beenvisittHi 
by Europeans. In its western districts arc the sources 
of the Quorra. 

2. The Great Plafn, which, on the south, is hounded 
by the high table-land of southern Africa and the Kong 
Mountains, and hence stretches nortiiward to Mount 
Atlas and the ridges depending on It, contains two dif- 
ferent countries — a fertile and a sterile. The former 
Called Suodan, and the latter Sahara, 

Soodan, under which name the low'er terraces of the 
table-land seem also to be comprised, extends from tlic 
E. descent of the Kong Mountains to the banks of the 
liahr-el-Abiail (tlie W. branch of the Nile), occupying, 
indiisiVe of tlie lower terraces of tlic high table-land, 
tho country lying between fP and 15° N. lat. Its lower 
districts, which lie contiguous to the Sahara, arc, ac- 
cording to a v,aguc estimation, from KKK) to 1200 feet 
above the sea, but the terraces of the table- land rise to 
3000 feet and upward. In many parts it is well watered 
by rivers, which descend from the table-land or originate 
in the low ridges by whicii the country is interM rted ; 
such districts are covered with immense forests, and are 
very fertile where cultivated. In otlier parts w'ater is 
riither scarce, and some of tliem partake largely of the 
nature of the Sahara. Its climate is extremely hot, 
nevertheless it sometimes happens that during night the 
thermometer descends to the nreezing point. 

The Sahara, or sea of sand, covers perhaps nine 
tenths of the whole plain. For on the west of tlie me- 
ridian of Greenwich, it extends from the foot of the 
Kong Mountdns (15*^ N. lat.) to that of Mount Atlas 
(about 30*^), occupying the whole width of the plain, 
which is here 1000 miles across. Farther east, w'here it 
is bounded on the south by Soodan, it.is some what le-ss 
wide, which is produced by some mountain ranges con- 
nected with the Atlas, extending in an E. S.ES. direction. 
But its bre.ailth is nowhere less than 7A0 m. It is divided 
into two parts by a tract of stony country, by which it is 
traversed Orom N. to S., between 13° and 15° R. long., 
and which in parts offers some cultivable land, while in 
others the stony surface is covercKl with sand. By fol- 
lowing this stony tract Ifcssrs. Denham and Clapperton, 
who set out from Tripoli, succeeded In reaching Soodan. 
That portion of tho desert w'hich extends between this 
tract and tho Atlantic Ocean is called Sahal, and is 
almost entirely covered with a fine sand, which being 
aidtated by strong castcaly winds, appears like the sur- 
face of the sea, and often rises in the air in the form of 
sands pouts. Low hills and wells occur in a tew places ; 
and water, in many parts, is only found at a depth of 
more than l(iO feet. In that division of the desert w'hich 
cxteiuls between the above-mentioned stony tract on the 
one side and Egypt and Nubia on the other, the surface 
is covered rather with gravel than with sand, and in many 

{ daces with a bard clay ; elevations, and even ridges of 
ow hills are here muen more frequent, and consequently 
also wells. All the western part of the Sahara w'ould, 
owing to its burning heat and tne want of water, be totally 
Impassable, were it not that it is here and there inter- 1 
•persed with verdant well-watered spots or oases, which i 
Mpearlike Islands of the blest in the midst of desolation. 
Tne ancients com]iarcd them to the spots on a leopard's 
skin. (Strabo, p. 130.) These oases are mostly of very 
limited dimensions ; but some of them, particularly 
those on the east side of the great desert, are very ex- 
tensive: the country of Fezzan, for example, is In fact 
'Ml oasis. They are usually surrounded by higher land. 


which serves to account for the springs, and consequently 
the verdure, for which they are so celebrated. But there 
seems to be much probability in the shVewd conjecture 
of Miuor Bennell, tiiut the oases are indeMed for no 
inconsiderable portion of their rqiuted beauty and de- 
licious freshness to the striking contrast between tliem 
and the parched desert by which they are surrounded. 
— (Geography ojf Herodotus, 8vo. ed. ii. p. 18.').) Those 
only who have toiled for days amid a pathless burning 
sand, can form a proper idea of the delight experienced 
in falling in with one of 

•——the tufted iBles, 

That verdant rise amid the Libyan wild. 

In England or France they might be thought nothing of ; 
blit in the Sahara they seem more than a paradise. The 
famous temple of Jupiter Ammon was erected in the 
oasis of Siwah, in the N. E. angle of the groat desert, in 
lat. 21° 12' N ., long. 26° 18' E. 

3. Thi Abyssinmu MoutUains, which are little know'n 
to us, e\c<‘pt in their north-eastern and northern de- 
clivities, VI hero they approach the strait of Bab-et-mandcli 
and tlio shores of’ the lied Sea, and terminate at aliout 
12° N.lat., seem to constitute an extensive inoiiiitain 
syst<‘in, whoso centre Is filaccd between 8° an<l ti° N. 
lar. in the countries called Narca and Kilht. in tins 
part it scorns to approach the snow-line, but not to lisc 
aliove it. It is less elevated at the source of tho Barli- 
el-Azrek or Blue River, one oftthe uiqier branclu'S of 
the Nile, where it rises, according to llruco, at from 
9,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. We do not know* 
whether or in what manner the Abyssinian MoiintaiiiH 
are connected with the Gebol-cl-Komri, or whotbor 
they are sonar-ated from the high table-l.and, or c»)n- 
Btitute its N. K. boundary, whieli seems to be the more 
prf)bable hypotliusis. The valleys of this mountain 
system arc iertile and well peopled. 

From the northern declivity of th<* Aiiyssinian Moun- 
tains extends along the shores of the Red Sea as iar as 
the isthmus of Suez a rocky country, wliicii, between 12° 
and 20° N. lat., occupies in width an extent of between 
300 and40Um., but lartber norlh by degrt'es grows nar- 
rower. Retweon 23° ;ind .30° N. lat. it is jml> Irom 1M» 
to 2f)0 miles across. Near its western ln>rder it has a 
deep, but compar.atively marrow depn'Ssioii , in which the 
river Nile flows N. from tlie Abyssinian Mountains to the 
Mediterranean. This long valley is mostly very fertile. 
The sm.all portion of tlie rocky country winch lies to the 
w’»*<!t of this valley, and winch forms tlie eastern hoiindary 
of the Sa)iar.a, <Ioes not rise t<i a great height, rari*ly to 
more than about 1000 f. above the valley. But ‘the 
countries east of the valley of tlic Nile and iM'tween 
it and the Red Sea arc more elevated. 'I'hey toriu a 
tablc-laiifl, mostly of an uneven surface, whicli how- 
ever in many places exhibits extensive plains, wlalst 
in others it rises into ranges of high bills. Many of 
the plains arc covered with sand, and resemble the east- 
ern portion of the Sahara ; other districts afibrd pasture 
ground, but very few places are fit fur agriculture and 
cultivated. 

This rocky country terminates on the banks of the Nile 
in the parallel of Kahira (C'airo), from the neigh hour- 
hootl of which its northern boundary runs off in an 
K. N. E. and W. N. W. direction. The former con- 
stitutes tlic isthmus of Suez, and reaches to the Mediter- 
ranean between the Lake of Monzaleli and Ras Kazaroon 
in Syria ; farther east it joins the mountains of Ar.diia 
Pctrica. This rocky country lies to the K. of the delta 
of the Nile. On the W'. of the delta the rocks run from 
Kahira W. N. W. to the Arabs' Giilph, w'hcre they ap- 
proach the Mediterranean near the Arabs’ 'Eower (31° 
N. lat. and 29° 30' E. long.). From this line the rocky 
country extends westward with a width of about 70 in. 
at the outset, which, however, increases as it advances 
farther W.. so as to occupy lictwecn 200 and 300 miles 
at 2(1° E. long., where it suddenly terminates. In the 
neighbourhood of the Egyptian delta, the rocks are liartUy 
a hundred feet above the plain, but fartlier W. they rise 
into high hills and mountain- ridges (Gerdobah Moun- 
tains;, and terminate with the high table-land of Barca, 
whose mean elevation above the sea is estimated to lie 
about IhOO feet. Where the table-land of the Barca 
terminates with a rather abrupt descent (near 2(»°), a 
narrow strip of tho Sahara comes up to the very shores 
of tlie Mediterranean, at tho most southerly corner of 
the Gulf of Sydra or Kibbir (tho Great Syrtls,"! where 
it terminates on the beach with saiid-hills. Tliis strip 
of the Saliara separates the rocky region of tiie Nile 
from the mountain system of the Atlas. 

4. Mou^ Atlas tts dependencies, by far tho most 
celebrated of the African chains, occupy that portion of 
tho continent most to the north and nearest to Western 
Europe. It seems to begin on tlie E. near the eastern 
boundary of the country of Fezzan, whence two ridges 
of moderate elevation run W.N.W.,andlnthe beginning 
are callod Karush. Farther E., however, tliey receive 
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other names. This mountainous country, which traverses 
the N. of Fezzati and the S. of 'J'ripoli, is nowhere pro- 
Imblv more than 120 miles lu width ( but the ridges of 
low hills which issue from it advance to the very shores 
of tiic Mcditerran(>aii, between Cape Mesurnta and the 
Gulf of Cabes (tlie Lesser Syttis), so that tl>e whole 
region may be from 180 to 200 m. across. At the Gulf 
of Cabes, howevftr, the region of Mount Atlas enlarges 
considerably towards the N., and thcnre to Its western 
extremity cm ttie shores of the Atlantic Ocean its memi 
brt'adth exceeds 3.')U miles. The higiicst ridge seems to 
traverhc the region in an oblique line, iM'ginning on the 
cast opposite Sicily, at (hmes lion and lilanco, and tetr- 
ininating on tlie shores or tlit Atl.intie at Cajies Geer 
• and Non. 'I'lie mountains whieli occur in that line 
do not appear to rise ul>ove tlie line of cuiigelation, or 
at least only in a lew iiisiilated points. The country 
which extends N. of it to tlie shores ol tlie Muiiterraiieaii 
is niount.iiiioti», and eoiit.'iiiis a number ot fertile lon> 
gitiulinal valleys. I'artluT W . (aliout W. long ), how- 
ever, wln're its nortlieni slojie is diiertotl \V. to the .M- 
lantic Ocean, it extends in large pl.iins, n inch loUow 
cacli other in tin* foi m of terraces. J’iie tracts ot cuuiitiy 
which lie to tlie S. of tlie higlicst groin. d cannot lie 
calleil mountainous, their surtace iieing fonried by wide, 
broad-li.iclv(‘d rnlircs, ot very moderate elevation, and by 
slight depre.ssions between them in tin* hirin oi .siiallow 
valleys. 'J’iiese Latter tracts partaLe ol tlie hot and dry 
cliaractcr whlcli disti 4 guishes everywhere tlie .\tricaii 
continent ; wiiilst tlie <ii>trict situated towards the .Medi- 
terranean .uid tlie .\tlantic Oeean resembles more the 
eoiintnes ol southern Kurope. (See Atca.s.) 

ft. Cltmatc. — lly far the greater part of Africa lies 
witliiii the torrid '<one, tho.se eountries only whicli are 
situated towards its soutliern and nortliern »‘Xtreinitleb 
being bcvoiul tlie tropics, or within tlie temperate zones. 
Owing to tin- \ast extent of its arid plains, aiul tlie general 
want, ill so far as we are able to discover, ot the tein- 
periiig inlluence ot exten.si\e inland lakes or seas, tlie 
temperature of Africa is decidedly liiglu’r tli.m that ol 
any otliei ol the great divisions ol tlii’ glolw*. Tin* |j.irts 
without the tropic- arc destitute ol tliat regular sucee>»ion 
of four seasons whn li is eonsidered as a t li.iracteristic 
feature of tlie temperate zone. Here, ;i.s Iwtweeu the 
tropics, tlie i-eai is di\ ided into tlie dry and rainy seasons ; 
hut with tliis ditlerence, that between tlie tropics the 
rainy season scl.s in when the sun approaches the zenith, 
w'heVeas it occurs in tlie countries licyond the tropics 
wlien the sun appro.icljes tlie op]io-ite tropic, and c»n- 
Eequ(.ntlyis at tlie greatest di-taiice Ironi their zenith. 
The rainless zone, or the s|Mice intervening Iwtwcen il.e 
eouiitri(‘s wliich have tlie rainy season in summer and 
tliose wliii li liave it m inter, occupies in Attica a nuicii 
wider ex eiit ot surlai e than in tlieotlier diiisions of the 
globe. In tlie nortliern liemispliere, the tropical rains 
I'casi* on tlie soutliern borders of the Sahara at about 
N. lat , and the winter rain- liegin at its iioitliern 
border about so lliat the rainless region liere oc- 
cupies tw'idve degrees of lat. Ui tlie stony cmmtry E. 
of tlie Sahara, tlie tropical rains erase lietween 1H<> and 
11)'^ N. lat., and the winter r.-iiiis lM*tw«'en 27"^ and 
here therefore the rainless season orru|-.i(>s nine degrt'cs 
of lat. We are less acquainted with the clini.ite of tlie 
countries lying contiguous to tlie southern tropic ; but 
it is certain that on the westf>ru side of Africa, WtwiHui 
28® and 20 ’ S. lat., a great sandy de.sert extends over 
the greatest piirtioii of the table-land, in w hieii there 
falls very little if any rain. 'I’lic eastern declivity of the 
tal)l<*-land, which is exposed to tlie immediate intluenee 
of tlie noith-east monsoon, has a regular succession of 
drv and rainy seasons. 

The great extent of tlic rainless regions seems to be one 
of the principal causes of the high temperature of this 
continent. Nearly all the countries of Africa are hotter 
tb.*m those of Asia and America situated under the same 
parallels. The higiicst degree of heat is experienced In 
the Sahara and the eountries bordering tlie ^eat desert. 
It is, however, worthy of remark tiiat in Soodaii, in 
about lU® N. lat., ana at no great distance from the 
Sahara, the temperature sometimes dcsecuds at night to 
the freezing point. 

G. Jitvrrs. — Though Africa, Indng mostly situated be- 
tween the tropics, has the full advantage of the abundant 
tropical rains, it is less favoured with running waters 
than the other divisions of the globe. This is partly 
ascribable to the great extent of the rainless regions, and 
partly to the elevation of the table-land occupying the 
soutliern half of the continent. The countries which 
are well watered are not numerous, and occupy but a 
small jiortlon of the wliole surface. Such are the 
northern declivity of Mount AUas, the countries em- 
bosomed within and lying contiguous to the Kong 
Mountains, Soudan, the valleys of the Abyssinl.-ui Moun- 
tains, tlie western const between ^ and 18® 8. lat., and 
the comparatively narrow strip of counI ry lying along 
the east coast from the Capo or Good Hope to the equa- 


{ tor; to which arc to be added the deltas of the Nile and 
I the Quorra. • 

The largest river la the Nile, which probably has a 
course of not less than 2.500 m. ; but as the source of its 
remotest branch, the I)ahr-el-Abiad (the White Hlver), 
is still unknown, its length cannot be di'terminc d with 
any degree of precision. It is equally impossible to de- 
termine tlie lengtii of tlie Quorra or Joliba, the Niger of 
the ancients. For though its middle portion was as- 
certained hy Mungo Park, and its lower hy Clappertou 
and tile l..andcrs, its ujipcr portion, winch seems to 
traverse the table-land enclosed by the Kong 

Mountains, has' no been visited. Its whole length does 
not probably exceed 20(X) m. The course butl^ of the 
Senegal and Gambia are known ; the funner running 
alxMit IWW) and tlio latter 700 m. The rivers traveriting 
the higl. table-land of Southern Africa are only known 
at tiieir mouths and a short distance inwards. 'i‘iic!«e 
are the Congo or Zaire, and the Oianza, w hirli fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean ; and the Zumljese, which tails into 
the channel of Mozambique. The ri^cr Gareep or 
Orange, which flows a short distance to the N. of the 
Cape Colony, is pretty W'ell know'U in its whole course, 
and may run aliuiit iK)U miles. 

7 — These are neither numerous, nor gene- 

rally ol great extent. In tifl- older maps a large lake 
is laid down to the W. N. W. of Muzajpbique, c-illed 
Moravi or Zambre ; hut its existence is problematical. 
The largest lake by far of which we have any certain ac- 
count is tliat of Tchad, made known and partly explore^] 
by Messrs. Denluun and ('Lqqierton. It is situated al- 
most in the centre of the continent, in Soudan, to the 
S. of the great desert, near the l.ftlli degree of N. lat., 
ami under the Iftth degriu; ol 1'. long. Tbe lake l>el>n, 
nr Dibble, in the same lat.. and under the fdli degree of 
W. long., traversed by the Niger or Julilia, though con- 
siderable, IS of very hilerior dimensions. Some lakes 
are met with in the ranges ot Mount Atlas, especially 
towards tbe Gulf ot Cabes. lunong whlcli that of Lowdcjafi 
is the most exten.-ive. The greater number of lakes 
Mcein to Of cur witliin the depression of the table-land 
of southern Africa, b«jtwoen 4*^ and IS® S. lat. ; but our 
infnrm.itiun on tlii.*! as on mo-t other points connreted 
with the geograpliy of Africa is in the l.'ist degree 
vague and tins iti-iactory. The hike of Dembea, in 
.\bv-Mni:i, traversed by tbe Balir-cl-AzrcK, or Eastern 
Nife, is .also of verv consider, ible magnitude. 

M. Mitu'ralA — 'I’be mineral riches of Africa .ire > cry 
imperfectly known ; but the probability sceinito lie tliat 
in this rcs]iect it is but little it at ail inieiiur tuaii) ol the 
other great rlivi-ioiis of the globe. Gold dust, principally 
obUuned Irom the sand- in the u]»])er parts of tlie risers, 
forms a ]irim ipid article ol import trom Afiica; and iron, 
the most useful of .'ll! tlie metals, is know'n to be very 
geiierall) ditfused. Salt i'% wanting in Soudan and some 
other very extensive districts ; but on the otlier hand it 
i.s found in iniineuso quantities both to the S. and N. of 
thic central district. 

II, Jlnces of People. — Although wc are ac- 
customed to consider tlie inhabitants of Africa 
as bein^ generally of the Negro race, tbe actual 
number m varieties of the human family occii- 
|)>ing lids portion of the globe is not only much 
greater than those found in Kurope, but the 
difrercnce.s in colour, form, and stature are much 
wider. 'J'here are about seven ascertainable va- 
rieties, which may be enumerated as follows, 
beginning with the southarn extremity of the 
continent; viz., the Hottentot, Kaffer, Abys- 
sinian, Egyptian, Niimidian, Nubian, and Negro. 
Wc shall give a brief description of each race in 
this order. I n the the colour of the 

skin is a yellow'ish brown, and has been compared 
to that of a faded leaf.” The cheek bones arc 
high, and much spread out in the lateral direc- 
tion ; and from these the face is suddenly con- 
tracted below to a very narrow' and {lointed chin. 
Nt)se remarkably flat and broad towards end. 
Colour of the eves a deep chesnut; they are 
long, narrow, and removed to a great distance 
from each, other. The hair of the head is of a 
sinmilar nature ; it does not cover the whole 
BcaJp, but grows in small tufls at certain dis- 
tances from each other. When kept short, it 
has the appearance and feel of a hard shoe-brush ; 
with this difference, that it is curled, and twisted 
into small round lumps about the size of a mar- 
rowfat pea. When suffered to grow, it hangs on 
C 4 
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the neck in hard twisted tMscls like fringe, well formed, and orcasionally lundsome. The 
There is little beard ; and the hair on other nations comprehended under this race have made 
parts of the body is either scanty or altogether considerable progress in the useful arts. They 
wanting. The stature of the Hottentot is very have domesticated most of the useful animals, 
short, about four feet six inches being considered as the ox, sheep, horse, ass, and camel ; and 
about the middle si 7 .e for the men, and four feet cultivate most of the common corns, as wheat, 
for the women, which is about fourteen inches barley, and millit. They also work, with some 
short of the average stature of Europeans. Their skill, articles of iron, copper, and brass; and 
form is slender, delicate, and not ill propor- except the ancient Egyptians, and probably the 
tioned; but altogether they may be pronounced Nuinidians, are the only native race of the entire 
a very ugly race. The sex is distinguished continent 'who haver invented an alphabet or 
from all others of the human race by a pendulous possessed a literature. 

rugose elongation of the nj^niphee of from two to The Egj/ptian race is represented by the Copts 
five inches long, and by a vast accumulation of of Egypt, 'i'hcsc have long hair, a yellowish 
fat over the glutei muscles, which inviu*iably dusky complexion, neither Grecian nor Arabian, 
takes place af^er the first conception. Both these a puffi'd visage, swollen eyes, flat noses, and 
appearances are well ascertained to be natural, thick lips; aivd in short, according Ut Volney, 
and in no way the result of art. The language much resemble Mulattos, or the mixed ofRpring 
of the Hottentots is as singular as their persons, of the European and Negro. It is almost un- 
its pronunciation has been compared to the necessary to add, that this was one of the earliest 
clucking of a turkey. There are numerous civilized races of mankind; and that at least 
guttural sounds produced deep in the throat, thirty ages ago it had already tamed the useful 
and pronounced with a peculiar clack of the animals, cultivated the most valuable plants, 
tongue, which is quickly struck against and with- smelted the useful and precious metals, and 
drawn from the teeth or palate. The aspirated eivcted architectural monuments which for their 
gutturals are combined with harsh consonants durability, extent, and grandeur, still a«>tonish the 
in a manner unpronounceable by Europeans, world. They were also among the first to invent 
except those who have acquired the language hieroglyphic and alphabetic writing, 
in infancy. No portion of this race, uncon- The next race to be named is the Nnmidian. 

S ected with Europeans, has advanced beyond The people, not yet mentioned, who inhabit the 
le rudest stage of the pastoral state of society, northern portion of Africa from about the 18° 
When discovered, they had domesticated the ox of N. latitude to the Mediterranean, and known 
and the sheep, the flesh and milk of which af- by the various names of Moors, Berbers, Tuang- 
forded them food, and their skins, with those of his, and Tibbans,. are, in some cases with an 
wild animals, clothing; they knew nothing of admixture of Arab blood, probably the abori- 
tillage, had no fixed dwellings, and practised no ginal inhabitants of the country before the settle- 
mechanical art except that of fabricating the ment of the IMuenicians, Romans, Vandals, or 
bow and arrow. The ancient country of the Arabs; — that is, they are the descendants of the 
Hottentot variety may generally be described as l^ybians, Numidians, Mauritanians, &c. With 
that which now constitutes the British colony this race the hair is long and black; eyes dark; 
of the Cape of Good Hope. the colour of the skin a light brown, little deeper 

The immediate neighbours of the Hottentots, than that of the inhabitants of Spain ; the fea- 
and lying N. and N. E. of them, are the Kaffers turcs arc European, but the nose generdll y not 
— a very diflbrent race. The colour of* the very prominent, and never aquiline, as is often 
Kaffer is neither black, like that of the Negro, the case with the Arabian. Although apparently 
nor of the colour of a faded leaf, like that of superior at all times in civilization to any Negro 
the Hottentot, but of a deep brown. Hair nation, this race appears at no period to have 
short, curling, and woolly ; but it is not of the made any remarkable progress in arts or arms, 
wooliness of the Negro. Nose tolerably elevated ; and scarcely any in letters; for it has been as- 
lips large and thick ; but the lower maxillary certained only of late years, rather as a matter 
boncdoesnotprojcct in the remarkable manner of of curiosity than any thing else, that they once 
the Negro, and consec|ucntly the fascial angle possessed the art or alphabetic writing. Their 
is much greater. 'The body, instead of being, as language, indeed, is but the jargon of a rude 
in the Hottentot, diminutive and feeble, is mus- people, destitute of terms to express the most 
cular and athletic, and the stature is equal to that common distinct ideas, such as short fiess, rounds 
of the European race. The peculiarities of uessy sloths deaths Ike. Such ideas are either ex- 
the female form in <^heir southern neighbours pressed by circumlocutions, or in more diflicult 
have no existence among them, and the genius circumstances recourse is had to the Arabic 
of their language is distinct and peculiar. Tn language. Their inferiority is indeed most do- 
the useful arts they have made considerable cid^y implied by the facility with which they 
progress. Besides domesticating the ox and have given way before every successive race of 
sheep, tliey have also taqied the horse and goat ; conquerors, during a period of at least 2500 
and their agriculture extends to the cultivation years. 

of barley and millet. It is a singular and dis- The next race to be described may be called 
tinctivc trait that they practise universally the the Nubian ; and, with the exception of the Abys- 
ritc of circumcision. Of the origin of the sinians, will comprehend nearly all the people 
practice they can give no account; and it has of Africa from about 8° of N. latitude to the 
most probably been derived from intercourse, at southern confines of Egypt, and from the Red 
some remote period, with some people by whom Sea and Indian Ocean on the east to about the 
it was practis^. °f longitude westward. In this race will 

The Abi/ssinian race is entirely diflbrent from be included the people called Barabra or Nuba, 
those previously mentioned. Their colour is the people of Sennar, the Sumuli, the Suaking, 
nearly black; but the hair is long, and generally the Bishari, the Ab^^bdah, the Galla, and others, 
lank, like that of an Arab or Hindoo. Features A long oval countenance ; a curved nose, sorac- 
r^Iar,afterthe European model, and the nose what rounded towards the top; rather thick lip«<, 
oitett aquiline. The stature equals that of the but not protruding excessively, like those of the 
European; and the whole person is generally Negro; a retreating chin ; scanty beard; lively 
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dark eyes; strongly frixslcd, but never woolly 
hair; a finely-ionned person of the middle siee, 
with a bronze complexion— are the ])hysical cha- 
racteristics of this race. Some of the nations of 
this race have made considerable progress in the 
common arts of life, but tliey have no indigenous 
literature. 

With the exceptions now mentioned, the rest 
of the African continent may be said to be peo- 
pled by the race, which commences at 

the southern boundary of fthe great desert, and, 
•embracing both the western and eastern coast, 
with the island of Madagascar, extends to about 
20^ of S. latitude. 

'I'hc following are the leading characteristics 
of this well-known variety of our species: — 
Skin and byes black ; hair black %nd woolly ; 
skull compressed laterally, and elongated towa^s 
the front; forehead low, narrow', and slanting; 
cheek bones prominent ; jaw's narrow and pro- 
jecting; upper front teeth oblique; chin reced- 
ing; eyes prominent; nose broad, thick, flat, and 
cunfusedwith the extended jaw; lips particularly 
the upper one, vcry*thick ; palms of the hand 
and soles of the feet flat ; tibia and fibult^ con- 
vex ; pelvis narrow ; knees turned in, toes turned 
out. 'I’he statin o and physical strength are equal 
to that of the Kuropenn, while the latter exceeds 
that of any other race. Many of the Negro 
nations have made considerable progress in the 
necessary and useful arts, — a progress which, 
it may he safely aflinned, greatly surpasses that 
made by any native nation of America, 'fhey 
cultii ate many aisefnl grains, roots, and frnit.s; 
nave a])propriated the services of the most useful 
of the domestic animals, such as the ox, horse, 
ass, camel, goat, sheep, and hog, all of which 
appear to be indigenous. It is singular, how- 
ever, that no Negro nation, nor even any native 
African nation, bus ever had the ingenuity to 
tame and train the elephant, a service to civiit/a- 
tion which has been performed by almost every 
Asiatic nation to whose country this animal i.s 
indigciiou.s, and which there is abundant evidence 
to show was done by the Carthaginian and Homan 
settlers in Africa. 

It is a still more striking fact that no Negro, 
and indeed no African nation, save the Fgy|>- 
tians, Abyssinians, and partially the Ninnidians, 
ever possessed a literature, or had ingenuity to 
invent any alphabet, however rude. 

'J'he general character thus .sketched belong.s 
with more or less intensity to the whole Negro 
race within the limits wo have assigned to 
it; but it is not at the same time to be for- 
gotten that there is much variety — a greater 
perhaps than exists among the Kuropean or any 
(ither family. We shall endeavour to describe a 
few of the most remarkable and best ascertained 
of these. The Jilamlingos arc a numerous peo- 
ple, occupying the mountainous country on the 
west side of the continent which lies towards the 
sources of the rivers Senegal and Gambia. They 
possess the true Negro features, but not in an 
form. The colour is bhick, with a 
mixture of yellow; the person strong, symme- 
trical, and above the middle stature. Of all the 
Negro races the Mandingos have exhibited the 
greatest aptitude for improvement. They are 
industrious, enterprising, and, compared with 
their neighbours, of an open and generous cha- 
racter. They have adopted the Mohammedan 
religion, and with it the letters and literature of 
Arabia. The Jb'otifahs, or Panics, inhabit the 
same portion of Africa. The colour of the skin 
with this race is a sort of reddish black. 'I'heir 
countenances arc regular, and their hair longer 


and not so woolljsas that of the ordinary Negro. 
They are robust, courageous, industrious and 
enterprising, and like the Mandingos have 
adopted the literature and religion of Arabia. 
Altogether they make a considerable approach to 
the family which we have before described under 
the name of the Nubian. The Svhmns arc a 
squat robust Negro race, not exceeding 5 feet H 
inches high. They are remarkable for their 
courage and hardihood, and have made consi- 
derable progress in the common arts of life, but 
have not adopted Mohammedanism or the Arabic 
letters. The JoUfs i nhabit hot h the maritime and 
mountain country on the south hanks of the 
i^negal, and arc, in fact, the first Negro nation 
we encounter on the western side of the continent 
after quitting the Berbers. Their complexion 
is a fine transparent deep black. With the ex- 
ception of thick lips and a no.se much rounded at 
the end, their features make some approach to 
the Kuropean. The hair is ens]) and woolly, 
the stature tall, and the flgure good. To the 
south of the Gambia, and cxteiiding to Gape 
Palmas, we find the race called J eloupSt of a 
deep black colour; with lungish woolly hair; 
features so regular as to he thought to bear some 
re.setnblance to the Hindoo; and of tilight and 
short stature, but much agility. 'I'hesc are nearly 
in a savage state, 'lo the south of the Feloups 
are the Pupals^ a race of very ugly Negroes, of* 
dull, gross, ntul ferocious aspect, with very flat 
nosc.s, and of a dirty livid colour. These and 
some other races resembling them are followed 
in proceeding .southward by the nullum^ &c., of 
a fine black colour, of good features, and well 
made, with persons above the mean stature. 
Proceeding southward, and more to the Gold 
coast and the country lying inland flrom it, we 
find the Inter, Fantee, and Ashanteu nations, 
which appear to constitute another distinct 
\arieJy of the Negro race. It is of the mean 
stature, and well pro))ortioncd. The face is of 
an o%al form; the eyebrows lofty and thick; 
the lips fresh, red, and' not hanging down as in 
the extreme forms of the Negro ; and the nose not 
so flat. The hair is rather curled than woolly, 
and occasionally so long as» to reach to the 
shoulders. Now and then arc to be seen ex- 
amples rather Asiatic than African. No nation 
of this variety lias ever posse.ssed the art of w*tit- 
iiig, either springing up among themselves or 
borrowed flom strangers ; and, although they have 
all made considerable progress in several of the 
common arts of life, thi^ are in the habitual per- 
petration of cruel and ferocious rites, not to be 
paralleled hv any other race of mankind. From 

the Biglit of' Hiafra down to 2Gr S. latitude, w here 
we encounter the Kaffers, there is comparatively 
little variation from our general description of the 
Negro family. In the interior of Africa lying 
between the IMountains of* the Moon, which 
cross, or are suppo.sed to*cro.vs, the entire con- 
tinent in about 10^ of N. latitude, and the great 
desert, we have, as far as our \cry imperfect 
information extend:!, little variety from the 
common type of the Negro. 'I’his is the country 
which the' Arabs call Soudan; a word which 
means the country of “ black men,” and is ex- 
actly equivalent to the Persian word llindostaii. 
On the east coast of Africa, between the Kuffer 
and Nubian races, we have nothing but true 
Negroes. It is, however, to be observed of these, 
that although the woolly head, black skin, flat 
nose, thick lips, and projecting jaws are never 
absent, their excess which is found in general on 
the we.sterii coast does not exist. V iider the same 
denomination, though shorter and feebler, is to 
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be included the inhabitants ef tlic ^at island 
of Madagascar; who, because their language 
contains probably about 100 or 150 words of Ma- 
layan, are absurdly supposed by some writers to 
be of the Malaj'nn race, which thejj ^ no more 
resemble than they do Europeans. The intro- 
duction of such terms has in fact been satisf^- 
torily accounted for by the drifting of boats with 
crews of Malays from the shore of the island 
of Sumatra, two or three autlicntic examples 
of which have occurred within our own times. 
The fact of such occurrences having taken place^ 
is a sufTidciit answer to the apparent <lifficiilty of 
open bo«its with their crews performinga voyage 
whicli cannot be less than 3000 naulical miles. 
The manner in which such events would take 
place is, we think, obvious enough. A trading or 
fishing boat with a few cocoa nuts, affording meat 
and drink to the crews, and known to be a con- 
stant sea-sfock in such cases, driven from the 
coast of Sumatra in the height of the N. E. 
monsoon, would in due course be carried into 
the S. E. trade w'ind, and, going with a flowing 
sheet before the wind (the only course she could 
pursue), would be carried to the shore of Mada- 
gascar in a shorter lime and with more safety 
^an might at flrst be imagined. 

Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect 
account of the races of men inhabiting Africa. 

‘ ^J'he subject is indeed full of difliculty; not only 
from its extent, variety, and complexity but also 
from the imperfect inflirmation, and indeed in 
most cases the entire ignorance, which exists re- 
garding it. The number of clifferent nations, 
and even of distinct languages, is proportional 
to the barbarism of the people ; and there is no 
quarter of the globe, America excepted, in which 
tne number of both is so great. In our inquiry 
we have been able to detect at least 200 lan- 
guages, and indeed the empire of Hornou alone 
IS said to contain no less than thirty. 

Amount of Pojmlalion. — There are no means 
whatever by which to form any estimate of the 
population of Africa. Hence the great discre- 
pancy among the guesses that have been made 
of its amount. According to llalbi it con- 
tains 60,000,000, whereas Malte-Bnin gives it 
70,000,000, and the Wei mar Almanac 101,(K)0,00(X 
HI. Aniniahqf dfrica. — These, at its northern 
extremity, where it approaches Europe, and at 
its eastern, where it approaches, or rather joins 
Asia, arc generally the same as thoke of these 
two portions of the globe; but throughout its 

S eater part thev are not only diflbrent from the 
uropean and African species, but enually also 
from the animals of tlie two portions or America, 
and from those the Oceanic continent and 
islands. Wc shall conflne our observations 
chiefly to those more immediately subservient to 
the uses of man. 

Of 1270 known silbcies of terrestrial Mammalia 
there have been discovered in Africa, although 
more imperfectly explored than any other portion 
of the globe, no fewer than 290, of which 242 
are peculiar to this continentr Of the Qiiadni- 
mana, comprehending apes, monkeys, and le- 
murs, there are 55 species, of which 48 are peculiar 
to it; notone of them being identical with the 
species found in Asia or America. The most 
remarkable of the whole tribe is the SHmia tro"~ 
lodyteSi or chimpansec, which, after a careful 
anatomical comparison with the orv.n» titan of 
Borneo, is now considered to make in physical 
formation a nearer approach to man than the lat- 
ter, while it is unquestionably more lively and 
Int^igent* Of the Cheiroptera, or bats, there 
are 30 species in Africa, 4 of which only are 


common to it with Europe and Asia. The 
carnivorous animals of Africa are 66 in number, 
of which 14 only are found in other parts of the 
world. The most remarkable of these is the 
lion, which is kflown historically to have once 
existed in the east of Europe and west of Asia. 
With the exception of an inferior variety found 
in some parts of northern Hiiidostan, this 
animal, sorenowmed in the fable, poetry, painting, 
and sculpture of almost ever^ nation of the 
old W'orld, from China to Spain, is now con- 
fined to Africa (Lconmu ariila nutrix); which 
it ranges from its N. to its S. extremity. 
Panthers, leopards, and many small species of 
the feline race also exist; and the cat Jias been 
domesticated, thougli it be much more rarely 
found in thisIMate than in Europe, Asia, or even 
America. 

Of the Canine family, Africa contains (he dog, 
wolf, fox, jackal, and hyena. 'I'he dug has not 
been' found there in the wild state, but many 
varieties exist in a semi-doinesticated cuiulition, 
living In troops in the towns and villages, as it 
dues in almost all the countries of Asia. The 
Africans have nev^r, that wv are aware of, used 
it for food or labour, or even for the cha^e. 
Jackals and foxes arc numerous. Africa may be 
considered the peculiar country of the hyena; 
for of four existing species one only, belonging 
to Hindustan, is found out of its limits. ()f 
the J'urrra, or civets, several species exist in 
Africa; among which is the true civet cat, do- 
me.sticated by the natives to produce civet ; and 
a species of the JMong«»os, viz#, the celebrate<l 
Ichneumon, or rat of l^araoh. Of bears, w hicli 
cither still exist, or are known to have existed, 
in almost every country of J'!iiri»j>c, Asia, and 
America, no example has yet been found in 
Africa. 

'J'hc M;uMi])ial order of animals, or that of 
w’hich the females have a doulile womb, is wholly 
wanting in Africa, as it is in Knrojie and con- 
tinental Asia. Of tlie U<Mient Mammalia, or 
gnawers, Africa yields many .species of rats, 
squirrels, and four tir five species of hare; while 
the rabbit is tiiouglU to have been originally 
brought to Europe through Spain from tiie Af- 
rican coast of the Mediterranean. I’he 7V/c////- 
dermata, or thick-skinned order, is very abundant ; 
more so indeed than in any other part of the 
world. We find among these the horse, a‘^s, 
zebra, dow, and qiiagga; the ele]>hant, rhino- 
ceros, hip]>opotaimis, common hog, and lingallo 
or African boar. Although the horse cannot be 
as.serted to be a native of Africa, not being found 
in the wild state, it has been domesticated there 
from the earliest ages of history. I’he Nuini- 
dians had their cavalry when the Homans first 
became acquainted with them; and the horse 
docs not appear to have been a stranger even 
to the ancient £2gyptians; though among the 
mummies of (]^uadrupeds found in the catacombs 
that of this animal does not appear. The most 
improved of the Negro tribes possess the horse, 
and have often a numerous cavalry; but, like 
Asiatics, generally the Africans d5 not apply the 
horse to draught or burthen, and confine its use 
to war or pleasure. When the Arabs conquered 
Egypt and northern Asia, they introduced tlieir 
own breed, which, mixed in some degree with 
the native one, constitutes the barb and Egyptian 
horse — little inferior to the pure Arabian blood 
itself. The Dutch and English introduced into 
the colony, at the southern extremity of the 
continent, their respective national breeds ; and 
the soil and climate of Africa being found gene- 
rally congenial to the constitution of the horse. 
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It has thriven and multiplied there as every 
where else. 

The ass is most probably not a native of 
Afric^ or we should still, in a country so little 
occupied by man, find it in its wild state, as we 
do in so many countries of Asia. It has, how- 
ever, been introduced into I'^gypt and llarbary, 
— possibly by the Arabs, — and thrives eMwemely 
well in both. The zebra, the dow, and the 
quagga, quadnj]}eds peculiar to Africa, and 
beautiful, at least as to ^ilour, are found in 
•troops all over its arid plains and deserts. But 
from a natural indocility or waywardness of 
temper, or from the unskilful ness of the African 
peojile, — jirobably, indeed from both causes, — 
and the possession of the horse and ass, they have 
never been tamed and a])plied to economical uses. 

Kuminating animals aic notless abundant than 
the I'aclij/tirrmala. Of the lo7 species of lho.se 
which are ascertained to exist, 7'J aie found in 
y\frica ; and, w ith the excejition of 10, all of them 
are ]>eculiar to it. The dromedary, or single- 
humped camel, is now abundant in all the dry 
parts of Africa, aiuF is the principal beast of 
burthen. In the earliest portion of scriptural 
history it is mentioned as being employed in 
carr\ing on the trade between Syria, i\rabia, and 
Kgypt, and therefore it is fairly concluded that 
It was well know'll to the ancient Egyptians. It 
is aNo found seulptiired on some ot the earliest 
Egyptian arehiteeiural mominieiits. Egypt, how- 
ever, from po^ilion, physical character, and ei\i- 
lizatioii, was always more an Asiatic than an 
African country; and from the fact of the 
camel’s existing theie, its general dilliision o\er 
the eountry cannot be inferred. It docs not 
appear to have been known in the portion of 
Africa lying along the coast of the Meditcr- 
ruiicaii during its possession by the Uomans ; 
and it seems not rnio-obable, therefore, as sonic 
have eonjeetured, that its general dilfnsion over 
the continent was the work of the Arah.s, after 
their udi>piion of the ;Mohammcdan religion in 
the 7ih century. I’lie Giniffa, known to the 
Homans, and used iii their games, i.s exclusively 
an inhabitant of the dry parts of Africa. Not- 
withstandiiig its size, strength, and gentleness, 
it has never been applied, in its domesticated 
state, to any useful purpose of man ; and from 
its eccentric and aw'kward form and movement, 
is probably unlit for any. 

Horned cattle, or oxen, of many varieties, are 
general among all the more civilized tribes of 
Africa; and in Egypt the existence of the o.\ 
is coeval with the earliest records of the country. 
Miiintnies of this animal have been found in 
the catacombs, suiiposed to be not less than three 
thousand years old. Whether the original stock 
was imported or was indigenous, cannot be as- 
certained ; but most probably the latter, for the 
common ox in the wild state is not known to 
exi.st in any part of this coiitinent as it does 
in many parts of Asia and its i.slauds, and as it 
is known once to have done in ICurope. The 
hnlTalo hubalns) has been naturali.«cd in 

I'^gypt since the middle ages, having been intro- 
duced from India through the conquests of the 
Arabs. One species or the ox family only is 
ascertained to be indigenous to Africa, and is 
peculiar to its southern extremity. This is the 
hiifialo of the C'apc, or Jios Ca^cr; an animal of 
great size and ferocity, which ha.s never been 
tamed, and is probably untameable. 

Sheep and goats exist throughout all the drier 
parts or the continent ; but neither are found in 
tile wild state, and have probably been intro- 
duced. The prevalent variety of tlie first is that 


with the fat tail, from 10 to 30 pounds vreiaht, 
the same which is so general in I’ersia, Arabia, 
and 'i artary; and which, though long looked 
upon as a rarity and a inonstroMty, is probably 
as extensively diffused over the globe as the 
variety more familiar to us. The wool and 
flesh of the fat-tailed sheep are greatly inferior 
to those of our own breed ; but the flesh of the 
lamb is thought to be superior. Ther** are .said 
to be but two species of deer — one or w hich is 
the common fallow deer — existing in this con- 
tinent, and these are confined to the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean. This is compen- 
sated by the existence of not less than GO species 
of antelope, all peculiar to it; a number far 
exceeding that of the genus found in every other 
part of the w’orld. Some of the species, as the 
gazelle, do nut exceed a foot and a half high, 
and are remarkable for the beauty and graceful- 
ness of their form. Others are equal in size 
to a large a.ss or zebra; as the gnu, which has 
tlic body, tail, and paces of a horse, 'i'he most 
niimeiuLis species is perhaps the sptingbok; 
which, in^the wide plains of southern Africa, is 
said to be found in herds of 10, ('00, or even 
.lO^OCX). Not one of the whole family has ever 
been domesticated for the piirpo.ses of food or 
labour by the iiativc.s, as the rein and fallow deer 
have been in Europe. 

The elephant is found iii all the wooded and, 
low parts of Africa, from tlie northern limits of 
the great desert to the southern cape ; and gene- 
rally in greater numbers than any where else in 
the world, if we except t ’ey km and the cuuntric.s 
hing between llindostun and China. The 
African elephant dill'ers, specifically, from the 
Asiatic. 'I’he crown of the tooth is marked by 
a lozenge instead of ribbon stripes ; the hind 
foot has l/tnv toes instead nfjimr; the forehead 
is convex instead of concave, and the ears are 
longer. In point of si/e, general fonn, '•agacity, 
and docility, there is probably no great dillerence. 
No native African peuiile, that we are aware of, 
ever tamed the elephant. 'When an African is 
told that this is dune in the East, he is as incre- 
dulous as a European would be if an African told 
him that his country'men tamed the hippopota- 
mus, and used it as a beast of burden. I'he only 
hint we have seen that such a thing may be, 
is given by Mr. C'ampbell, the African traveller, 
who informs us that he was told by a people of 
the interior w horn he encountered, that another 
people more advanced in civilization than them- 
selves, the Mahalasley, “wear clothes, ride on 
elephants^ climb into their houses, and are gods.” 
That the elephants used by the C'arthaginians 
were of the African siK'cic# there cannot, we 
think, be the least question. One of the con- 
ditions of the treaty forced upon them by the 
Homans after the battle of Zama implies this 
clearly enough. 'Ehey were to surrender all the 
elephants which they had Jamed, and to tame no 
more for the future. * It is obv ions enough that 
had the elephants been Asiatic, they would only 
have been brought to Africa when already tamed. 
'I'he ('arthaginians being of an Asiatic, and not 
ail African slock, form no exception to our pre- 
vious remark. The Egyptians, the only people 
of Africa from whose ingenuity wc might have 
looked for the domestication of tlie elephant, hod 


• •< PerfnuM, ftifrltivoMine, et eaptlw onmcf. fcdtTent noamnlji, ft 
fiATes rosirnifw. |.irwtcr docem triramiM friulmnt. elet*aniontue,^ 
kahemit doinUot : tieque domarmt oItm.”.- (L tvj, lib. xxx. c.37.1 
The eliiih.ml* «it* Pvrrhiw were, no doulK, Asiaur, and nfcdved 
OimuKli the M.ic«loniim conquests. Ills iiiv,uifBi of Italy was bat 
47 yean after the Indian Invasion of AUvandur ; aiul thi-rofiire oan> 
Mdurins the Ions aiie of the ele|tlwnt, the very Imllvidnal animals m 
X army of p/rrWus may Iwve been Uw saiDC which Ateaaadev 
breu^t ftom the banks at the Indus. 
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none to tame; nor waa theia highly cultivated 
country well suited for their use, if they had. 
As a contrast to the Africans, it may be ob- 
served, that there is no people of Asia whose 
country produces the elephant by whom it has not 
been domesticated and used as a beast of bur- 
den, from the Hindoos, the most civilized, to the 
Malays, the least so. The Africans consider the 
elephant only as a beast of chase, and hunt it 
for its ivory, its flesh, and its hide ; and the herds 
are so numerous, and the population so scanty, 
that the supply, according to present circum- 
stances, appears for all practical purposes inex- 
haustible. 

The two-horned rhinoceros, of a different spe- 
cies from the two-horned rhinoceros of Sumatm, 
inhabits the sanic localities as the elephant, and 
is hunted with the same avidity by the natives 
for its tough and thick hide and its horns. 
Traces for ox- harness, but above all shields, arc 
made of the former, which are in repute through- 
out all eastern countries; and the latter are used 
for their supposed medical virtues, and are a re- 
gular object of traffic. It may be observed of 
this species of rhinoceros, as well as of the two 
which belong to India and its islands, that their 
docility and capacity for domestication arc not 
inferior to those or the elephant itself. The 
slow and sluggish movements of this animal 
f make it, notwithstanding these qualities and its 
great strength, an unsuitable beast of burthen, 
especially in countries where the elephant, the 
ox, the huffiilo, and the horse exist ; and, con- 
sequently, it has never been applied to such a 
puniose. 

The hippopotamus is exclusively a native of 
Africa, inhabiting the rivers and fresh-water 
lakes of the whole continent, from the southern 
confines of the Sahara nearly to the extreme 
cape. It was well known to the Greeks and 
Romans as an inhabitant of the Nile; from 
which, however, it has now disappeared every 
where below the third cataract. In the rivers 
and lakes of tropical Africa it still exists in un- 
diminished numbers, being from its locality diffi- 
cult to come at by the hunter. 

The common hog, in the w'ild state, is said to 
be found at the two extremities of the continent, 
where it improachcs Europe and Asia, viz. Rar- 
bary and Egypt ; but there is no evidence of the 
existence, anywhere else in Africa, of this animal, 
which was at one time general throughout 
Europe, and is still general throughout Asia and 
its large islands. Its place seems to be taken 
by the lingallo, or masked boar. This animal, 
which has teeth of a formation and growth re- 
sembling those of liic elephant, and a large pen- 
dulous protuberance supported by a bony process 
on each cheek, giving it a hideous appearance, 
is not only found on the continent, but in Ma- 
dagascar and the CaTiary Islands. Tt has never | 
been domesticated, but the common hog has 
to a limited extent 

The native Ornithology of Africa does not 
present the same number of subjects subservient 
to man as that of Asia, or even of America. 
The common fowl, goose, and duck are all of 
them probably strangers, and there is no doubt 
that this is the case with at least the first. They 
are bred by the native inhabitants, but only to a 
very limitM extent The only bird which Africa 
has contributed to the poultry-yard is the Guinea 
hen ; of this genus there are four or five species 
found abundantly on the western coast and its 
islands, bird, as its Latin name, NunudOf 
implies, was known to the Romans, and bred 
by them. Most probably they received it do- 


mesticated from the Carthaginians. It is very 
remarkable that it is now wholly unknown to 
any African people in the domestic state, except 
os imported by European colonists — a singular 
proof of apathy and dulncss in the whole race. 
This bird seems to supply, in Africa, the place 
of the common fowl of Europe, the peacocks 
and pheasants of Asia, and the turkeys and alec- 
tros of America. The ostrich, which once ex- 
I tended to the nearest parts of Asia, is now coii- 
j fined to Africa ; and the Arabs are said to have 
! introduced the practice of breeding them in the 
domestic state, in order to obtain their feathers 
in greater ])crfectioii. Of our summer birds of 
passage many iiass their winters in Africa; as 
the cuckoo and nightingale, some swallows, and 
the coinmoif quail and land-rail. The cheerful 
and active period of their lives, therefore, is 
passed among us, and the note of the cuckoo 
and song of the nightingale are w holly unknown 
to the people of Africa. The woods of tropical 
Africa abound with birds of the parrot family, 
from those which arc no bigger than a lark, to 
sonic which are equal in size to a large falcon. 
As in South America, the Indian Islands, and 
Australia, they are remarkable for the \arit*ty 
and brilliancy of their ]>luinagey their dissonant 
and incessant notes, and their utter inutility to 
man. Proportional to the iiiiitibcr of gramini- 
vorous and frugivorous birds, and of wild mam- 
mals and reptiles, is that of eagles, hawks, 
vultures, and other birds of })rcy. 

Among Reptiles are to be found a great variety 
of the lizard family, from the chameleon u]) to 
the crocodile; and of snakes (a few poisonous, 
but the greater number harmless), some species 
not exceeding a few inches long, up to the ]iy- 
thon, which measures 'iOfeet in length. All the 
species of this class difler from those of Asia 
and .'America, not to say of ICurope, or the 
Indian Islands, or .’\ustralin. Africa, of course, 
abounds in the insect tribe. Of these the hee 
alone is directly useful to man, but has never 
been domesticated by the Africans. Africa yields 
no useful insect, such a.s the kennes of Europe 
and Western Asia, the lac of Eastern Asia, or 
the cochineal of South America. 

IV. Plants of jp'rica. — In reference to its 
Flora, Africa may he divided into three region.^, 
the Atlantic, the Equinox ial, and the Austral; 
to which we may ado the principal islands on its 
western and eastern side, viz. the Canaries and 
Madagascar, with jLhe Mauritius and Roiirhon. 
The plants of the Mediterranean coast difler 
little or nothing from tho.se of the opposite .shore 
of Andalusia. Wheat, barley, maize, rice, the 
grape, the fig, and olive, thrive here in perfection, 
as does the date. It is not until we reach as far 
south as Egypt that the Flora assume.s a cha- 
racter intermediate, as it were, between Euro- 
pean and 'I'ropical ; and here, to the plants already 
enumerated, may he added the sugar-cane, cotton, 
indigo, and coffee. In Upper Egypt, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia, wc have a somewhat peculiar 
vegetation ; and here we find the acacias, which 
produce giiin-arabic, and the cassiaSf which yield 
the medicinal senna. In Abyssinia first ap- 
pears the Scitamineous family of plants, the same 
which in the JCast yields ginger, turmeric, and 
cardamoms. The coffee plant still grows wild 
in the same region, which is indeed supposed 
to be its native country. 

In the Equinoxial part of Africa a totally new 
vegetation presents itself, entirely differing from 
that of Europe, and almost equally so from 
those of tropical Asia and America. One con- 
spicuous forest tree of great size, however, the 
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JDombax pentnndrum, is common to the three 
continents. Another forest tree of vast magnU 
tudCy the iiaobaby or jidansoma, is supjxised to 
afford examples of the oldest living organized 
matter on our globe ; some s])ecimcns, by count- 
ing the number of their concentric circles, bcin^ 
estimated at near (i,(KX) years old. 'i'hc African 
oak, or teak, which, however, is ))robably neither 
the one nor the other, though its botanical place 
has not been as yet ascertained, is an inhabitant 
, of the same region. 'J'hc«bainboo, so common 
ami so useful in Asia and America, is unknown 
to Afiica. Whole plains in this quarter are 
occasionally overspread with the papyrus plant, 
to the exclusion of every other, reciiliar palms 
of course abound ; among which^ however, the 
date is no longer found. The most useful of 
these is that which yields the oil of commerce, 
the J'J/ais Guiueensis. Whether from the barba- 
rism of the natives or the iincongeniality of the 
.soil and clim.itc, corns are little grown, and their 
place is taken by hardy farinaceou.s roots, pulses, 
Ac. ; as the IHtmu^ia or yam, the Aravkis or 
ground nut, and the pigeon pea or Ct/lisu.s cajati. 
Ihe fiiiih of tropical Africa, in comparison with 
those of Kurope, Asia, the Asiatic i.slands, or 
Ameiica, arc few in number and of indifferent 
quality. 'I’he most remarkalile arc the nitta 
or duiina {Parkia jlfricaHo), a .sjiecies of custard 
ajqile (Anona the safii, the cream 

fruit, the negro peach {Janoccphnfns launtia\ 
the monkey apple, iii^eon pluin.s ( Clu i/sofialamts)f 
the liainmee apple {Alftniniea Africana)^ and the 
star apple {C'/iri/sop/n/dutn), The pine apple, a 
native of America, grows luxuriantly in the 
forests, as if it were indigenous. 

As we approach the southern extremity of 
the continent, a new form of vegetation pre- 
sents itself, difleni.g essertially from that of 
every other part of the world, but bearing the 
nearest analogy to that of Australia. Its charac- 
ter is suited to tlie arid nature of the soil and 
climate ; and the pi e i ailing genera are euphorbias, 
aloes, crassiilas, and heaths, of endless Sfiecie-s, 
and ofien of great beauty; plants generally with 
fleshy leaves, and slender roots, which are nou- 
rished more by dew than by the moisture of the 
earth. The gra.sses are geiieutlly coarse, and 
forest trees are only found in the moister parts 
near the banks of ri\ers. 

In the ('anary Islands the species are for the 
most part Kuropean, but their growth and luxu- 
riance is tropical. The great island of Madagascar 
has on its western side ])lfint$ common to Afrit a, 
and on its eastern some that arc common to 
the Indian arcliipelago. lint a$.'nerally both here 
and in llonrbon and the Mauritius, the Flora is 
peculiar and local. 

hrom this brief sketch of the native Flora of 
Africa, we shall be disposed to conclude, that 
although it may be cmially varied, grand, and 
beautitiil with those or Asia aiid America, it 
yields far fewer objects ministering directly to 
the uses of man. To Asia, or Fgypt (a country 
African only by position), Africa probably ow'cs 
the banana, the orange, lime and lemon, the 
ianiarind, the cocoa-nut, cotton, and sugar- 
cane. It may even be conjectured that it 
owes to thc^ same source, and perhaps through 
the Fhcenician settlers, wheat, barley, the grape, 
iig, and pomegranate. 'I’o America it unques- 
tionably owes maize, tobacco, manioc, and the 
pine apple. 

If Africa be excelled by Europe, Asia, and 
Americ^ in its turn it immeasurably exceeds 
Australia, which yields neither useful corn, root, 
nor fruit 


V. Rc/i^aon.— Feticism*,in its most degrading 
and oflbnsivc form, is the religion of the greater 
number of the inhabitants of Africa, being pro- 
fessed by almost all the Negroes, and by neWly 
all the natives of lVladaga.scar. They appear 
generally to admit a good and an evil principle, 
have their lucky and unlucky days; and their 
pi iests claim the power of jircscrving men and 
animals from the influence of evil sjnriis. Several 
of tJicse nations have a national and supreme 
I felidte : the people called Ouidah or Widah, for 
instance, worship the serpent, an order of priests 
and priestesses being set apart to minister t(» 
this reptile. The ISissagos worship the cock; 
and the tribes on the Right of Renin, who regard 
their ow'ii shadow as a fAirlu\ have a li*/.ard for 
their principal divinity. Other tribes worship 
alligators, hyenas, leopards, Ac. ; and in some 
instances immolate to them human victims. 'The 
Agows, who reside near the sources of the Nile 
in Abyssinia, have, with less absurdity than most 
others, from lime immemorial, offered sacrifices 
to the genius of that nver. The narrative of 
the Moor Sydy Ilamed represents the inhabit- 
ants of Wassenah and some tribes of Nubia, and 
of other countries in the region of the Nile and 
the interior of .Africa, as worshippers of tli« 
moon; and those contiguous to Cape Mesuradu 
in Guinea asworshippers of the sun. The (iailn 
hold as .sacred certain trees and stones, the moon; 
and some of the stars. Sometimes the Negroes 
frame idols with a human countenance; and 
C’apt. Tuckey and Dr. Smith were surprised to 
sec, on the banks of the Zara in the interior of 
Africj^ idols with European figures, and re- 
sembling the Egyptian, or rather the old Tuscan 
.statues. The Retjouanas have a kind of high- 
prie.st, who ranks as the most impoitant per- 
sonage after the king. At Dagoumba, in central 
Guinea, there is a famous oracle, the resort to 
which renders it the entrepot of a flourishing 
commerce.^ According to M. Douville (who, 
though refened to by Ralbi, is a verv doubtful 
authority), the Cassange, Molouas, Miichiiigi, 
Moucangama, and other nations of southern 
Nigritia, like many tribe.s in its centre, unite to 
idolatrous superstitions the horrible jiractice of 
human .sacrifices; and though of an hospitabb' 
disposition, are said to be cannibals. Such are 
the dreadful aberrations to which uninstructed 
and iincivilired man is exposed. 

Amonj^ these nations, human sacrifices, ac- 
cording to M. Douville, take place only on the 
accession of a sovereign or on the occurrence 
of some great epidemic. 'I’lie victim is always 
selected out of the country, and, if possible, at* a 
great distance from the place of sacrifice : it 
must he a young man or woman, and ignorant 
of the fate that awaits him or her till the mo- 
ment of immolation. Should any one reveal the 
fearful secret, death is th*‘ inevitable penalty. 
During the inter\al between the selection and 
the sacrifice the victim is kept with the greatest 
emre, and every possible means is ado]>ted for the 
purfiose of making him fat. On the arrival 
of the fatal moment, he is suddenly put to 
death in the midst of imposing solemnities, and 
in the presence of the king, grandees, and peo])Ie 
assembled to witness the sp'.>ctacle. llis bod} i.s 

* FMcim lb the worship of natural ohiecM, whether animate or 
inanmi.ilc. The wonl is tleriv«d from the l‘artU(tueM! _ 

fcomrthlnit enrhantnl, fiarreil, or divine ; and comes most prid>.ihlv 
from the Latin /untmi, fiiri. An> thitift, however vile lir 

worthless, ina.v be a ti^tielie, that pleases the fiuiry of a nation or an 
individual, and reiiuires merely to Ite consecrated and set apan as a 
apm-lal objwt of adoration. VVlten this is done It is leftanled witli 
every niatk of ihc most profound veneration and resjiect— is referred 
to on all orrasions of diiHoult.v, sworn b\, Sic. - the TreatiM' In, 
CtiAe de Meu* I'vtUhiu (liy tlie Cresident Ilebrosseb), Itmo. 1 760, 
cap. I. ttc. 
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usually quartered, and immediMely roasted, to be 
portioned out among the spectators according to 
their rank, and devoured on the spot. But enough 
of these brutalizing enormities perpetrated in the 
sacred name of religion. * 

With tlic exception of Abyssinia and tlie co- 
lonies founded in modern times on some points 
of the African coast, where Christianity is pro- 
fessed, Mohammedanism prevails in all the coun- 
tries of Africa not devoted to Feticism and idola- 
try. It is very widely diffused, having extended 
itself over the whole of Barbary, Kgypt, Nubia, 
&c., and being professed by a considerable num- 
ber of the more advanced Negro nations. Its 
introduction has been, perhaps, the greatest 
boon ever conferred on Africa, and has tended 
materially to improve the habits and morals of 
the people. The Koran is the only recognized 
code in many countries; and, wdiat is singular, 
the Arabic is every where throughout Africa, with 
the exception of Abyssinia, the language used by 
such of the natives as either read or write. It 
was introduced in the first age of the Hegira, and 
has participated but little in the improvements 
that have since been made upon it in Asia. Ani- 
bic has been fur some centuries the language 
of the Copts or descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

The Christianity that prevails in Abyssinia is 
llargely alloyed with debasing practices and ob- 
servances; and the priests are as ignorant and 
worthless as can w'ell be imagined. With the ex- 
ception of the Cape Colony, the scats of Chris- 
tianity in other parts of the continent are too 
trifling to deserve notice; but a considerable 
number of Christians of various denominations, 
and of Jews, are found in countries w here Mo- 
hammedanism and Feticism are prevalent. 

VI. LangMflgc. — Baibi has given a classih- 
cation of the peoule of Africa according to 
their languages. Ferhaps it was im possible to 
have selected a worse standard. We know little, 
and sometimes literally nothing, of the people 
in some very extensive countries, and if it be 
possible wc know still less of their languages. 
Our knowledge of the latter is indeed in most 
instances exceedingly imperfect ; so that any 
classification of the neoide bottomed gn it must 
necessarily be little else than a tissue of errors. 
The Arabic, as we have just seen, is the learned 
language of the entire continent. The Berber 
is the vernacular idiom of the Barbary states ; 
the Sangoa is used in Guinea; and the I’oul, 
the lolof, &c., bear the names of the people by 
whom they are spoken. The Ambounda is the 
language of all th 0 > tribes between the Congo 
and the coast of Mozambique. As was to be 
expected from the low state of civilization of 
those by whom they arc used, these languages 
are all miserably poor. The reader will find in 
the article Abyssinia sqme account of the lun- 

S of that singular portion of the African 
ent. 

VII. Government . — Most forms of govern- 
ment may be found in Africa. Despotism, how- 
ever, in its worst and most offensive shape, is 
by far the more prevalent. In some states there 
exists a sort of feudal aristocracy, and in others 
an aristocracy depending on the rude distinctions 
of superior strength and prowess in war, which 
particiiiatcs to a greater or less extent in the 
rights of sovereignty, and in some they arc oc- 
casionally shared by the people. Some large 
states consist of a kind of confederacy of petty 
cbiefk, who, however, arc very frequently at war 

* Thot* who wldi ftnr Aurthcr doUiU majf contult.Balbi, 3d ed. 
p.j40,aMi 


with each other. I n fact, with but few exceptions, 
slaverer and anarchy reign triumphant through- 
out Africa. And it would be to no purpose, even 
if we were accurately informed as to the dis- 
crepancies in the forms of government established 
in different ])arts, to waste the re.ader’s time by 
detailing in what respect one barbarous and gene- 
rally fluctuating system of government diilered 
from another. 

VI II. Itidustri/ in Africa is at the lowest ebb. 
Except where they are associated with or have 
been instructed by Europeans or Arabs, the Afri- 
cans have made little progress in the arts. All 
the more laborious occupations are devolved on 
females ; and in some parts the wives of kings 
or petty princes are made to till the land for the 
support of their barbarian lords. J^Lven the most 
necessarv arts are in an evtrernely backward 
state. The ground, after being soaked w ith rain 
or covered w'ith the iniid brought down by the 
rivers during the inundation, is not ploughed, but 
merely scratched with a hoe. 'J'herc arc no 
doubt sundry excei^tions to the extreme indo- 
lence, stupidity, and barbarism that seem to 
distinguish the bulk of the native races. 'J'he 
Mandiiigocs have made considerable advances 
ill civilization, and are advantageously distin- 
guished among the people of the w est coast ; but 
the Ovas of Madagascar arc said to be in thi.s 
respect discriminated from the others, and to be 
not only the most industrious people of that great 
island, but of the w'holc African continent, I'^ypt 
and Barbary excepted. 'I'hc Ashantees, too, 
seem to be in this as in some other resjiects 
superior to the bulk of the Negroes; and this, 
indeed, is one of the grounds on which they have 
been supposed to be not of Negro but of Abys- 
sinian or Eihiopic origin. — (Itowdiuh). It is 
farther true, as has been remarked by Balbi, that 
ilie cotton and other inanufactnres of I'^gypt 
have recently attained to considerable importance. 
But their progress has been, us every one know s, 
forced and factitious. In ])uint of fact, too, they 
arc carried on wholly under the superintendence 
of Europeans, and are no evidence whatever 
of the improvement of the Africans in manu- 
facturing indu.stry. 

It is a cut ions fact, that the smelting and 
working of metals, which would seem to re(|uirc 
a degree of intelligence or of traditional know- 
ledge hardly consistent with their backward state 
in other respects, i.s pretty extensively carried on 

by several of the Negro tribes {Jialhif ji. 84*1.), 

Generally, ho we vet*, the arts ])racti.sed by the 
natives are of the most limited description, and 
are restricted to tliose necessary to supply the 
most indispensable wants, 'fhe tanning of lea- 
ther, the weaving of cotton cloths, and the manu- 
facture of mats arc every where carried on ; and 
in parts the articles produced arc of a very good 
quality, and have much beauty. But the natives 
are for the most part ignorant of the use of the 
shuttle ; and in weaving pass the threads of the 
woof between those of the warp one after the 
other, by the unassisted agency of the hand; 
talking a month or two to despatch as much 
w'ork as a Eurofican could eflect by means 
of his loom in as many hours 1 In all their works, 
in fact, they display little contrivance or design, 
but generally only a sort of indolent, stupid rou- 
tine. —( Univcnal Ilisloryj xiv. p. 31.) 

IX. Commerce. — It may apjiear u singular 
and not easily explained fact, that notwithstand- 
ing the low’ state of the arts in Africa, and the 
diilicultics of the coutitry, an extensive intcr- 
cour,sc has been carried on, from the remotest 
aiitiouiiy, between very distant parts, of that con- 
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tinent. This, no doubt, has been owing to the 
natural productions in greatest demand being 
confined to certain localities; and to the facilities 
afforded for traversing the vast deserts which 
intersect Africa by the aid of the numerous 
oases with which they arc studded ; and the 
employment of the camel, or ship of the desert. 
Salt and dates are the principal articles con« 
vcyed from northern to cciitral Africa. The ex- 
tensive region of Soudaii,jto the south of the 
',rreat desert of Saliara, is completely destitute 
of these valuable articles, lioih of them, but 
especially salt, arc, however, in great demand 
ill it; the latter being, in many parts, so highly 
prized and so scarce as to be employed to per- 
form the functions of money. This necessar}' 
article is found in various places in the desert, 
while dates are found in the greatest abundance 
all along its north frontier, the country adioining 
to it being called from this circumstance iSilcdul. 
gerid, or the countn/ of dates. lJut, though desti- 
tute of these important products, central Africa 
has others; such a# gold dust, ivory;, gums, 
palm oil, feathers, and above all slaves, fur 
n bieh there has always been a ready market in 
IJarbary and Fgypt. In consequence of this 
natural adaptation of the products of one part 
of the continent to sn]i]ily the wants of another, 
au intercourse has subsisted amongst them from 
the remotest antiquity. Even »o early as the d;iys 
of Herodotus, the mei chants engaged in the in- 
terior trallic had penetrated as tar as the Niger, 
or one of the rivers flowing into lake Tchad; 
which the venerable f.ither of history correctly 
describes as a considerable river beyond a sandy 
desert, wKicli it required many days to cross, 
flowing eastward, and infested with crocodiles! 
(II § .‘iid. ) Egypt and different towns in the N. 
or Harbary states have ahvays been, and continue 
to be, the great seats of this trade. It is carried 
on at present as it was .‘J,CiOO years ago, wholly by 
caravans. J'hesc consist of an indefinite niiinber 
o( camels, seldom less than /JOO, and often as many 
as from 1,500 to 2, (MX). They do not follow a 
ilirect course across the desert from their point 
of <le])arture to where they are destined, but 
<i I verge to the oases, or verdant spots, where they 
procure w'ater and refresh themselves. If they 
he disajipoitited in finding water at one ofthe.se 
resting-places, or be overtaken by a land-storm, 
llie consefpiences are often most disastrous. In 
1M05, a caravan proceeding from 'I’inibuctoo to 
Tafilet, not having found water at a resting-pbu*o, 
the whole jiersoii.s belonging to it, 2,(KK) in 
number, with about 1,K(X) camels, perLshed mise- 
rably ! — ( Jackson's AJnrocco, p, 3 See also the 
excellent chapter in ifeeren, on the Land Coni- 
merce of the ('arthnginians. ) 

Exclusive of this internal commerce, Africa has 
carried on a considerable commerce by sea, since 
the discovery of her VV. coasts by the Portuguese; 
but the probability seems to be that she has 
lost more^ than she has gained by this ctiin- 
inercc. Slaves have been the staple article of 
export from the African coast ; and in some 
years as many as llO,()(X)or 120,000 have been 
carried across the Atlantic. It has been said, 
and no doubt truly, that the opening of this new 
juid vast outlet for slaves was advantageous to 
Africa, by lessening the odious practice of can- 
nibalism, and preventing the immolation of the 
captives taken in war. Hut, admitting this, it 
seems notwithsbinding abundantly certain that 
the slave-trade has been productive of a far 
P^'J^ter amount of misery than it has suppressed. 
Without stopping to inquire whether death might 
not be preferable to slavery, it lias multiplied the 


latter in no ordinary degree. Formerly the peace 
of the country was comparatively little disturbed 
by wars ; but now a wholesale system of brigan- 
dage and robbery is organized in many extensive 
districts ; the bulk of tlie people being hunted 
down like game by the petty princes, and by the 
Mohammedans, who affbet to believe that'tliey 
are entitled to capture and sell the ** idolaters,^* 
to serve as beasts of burden in another hcmi.s- 
phere. Hence it is that the suppression of 
occasional in.stunces of cannibalism, and of the 
.sacriiicc of human victims, has been supplanted 
hy a widely diffused system of rapine, produc- 
tive of a total want of security, and subversive of 
every thing like good government and good order. 
Until this state of things be totally changed, it 
would be idle to expect that civilization should 
make any progl*e.ss in the countries where it 
exists. Its abolition is indispensable as a preli- 
minary measure to give them even a chance ol 
emerging from the barbarism in which they 
have been so long involved. 

There seem'» to be a reasonable pro.spcct that 
the meritorious efforts of (Jrcat Hritain for the 
suppres‘ion of the slave-trade will, at no very 
di^talit j)erit)d, be crowned with success, in so 
far at least a.s tl;e nations of Eurojie and Ame- 
rica are conceincd. Hut it is quite otherwise 
with the slave-trade carried on from the interior 
w’ith the Harbary states, Egypt, and Arabia.* 
There are no grounds for Mijiposing that it will 
be speedily suppressed. I’rcbably, indeed, it is 
destined for a while rather to increase. Luckily, 
howcx’cr, it is much less extensive than that 
carried on from the W. coast, the entire export 
of slaves rarely amounting to .so many as 1C,0()0 
in a single year, and it is not accompanied by 
so many disastrous results. 

Exclusive of slaves,' palm oil, gold dust, ivory, 
gums, teak, limber, wax, Jiidcs, feathers, Ke. 
arc the ]»rinciiial articles imported into W, 
Europe and America from Africa. The most 
exaggerated notions seem to have been always 
entertained of the value of the trade and of fts 
capacity of extension. 'I'hat it may be mate- 
rially increased is, no doubt, true ; but the fair 
pre.suinptiun seems to be, that the wants of the 
native Africans, and their industry, are much 
too contracted to admit of their ever becoming 
extensive demauders of Eurojican produce. 

Carthage, the first maritime jiow er of antiquity, 
though situated in northern Africa, was a riue- 
iiiciati ctiloiiy, and her fleets were principally 
manned from her colonies in the Mediterranean. 
Since the fall of tliis powerful republic, no Afri- 
can people has had the ^n^llest claim to be 
called maritime. 'I'he most advanced nations 
are at this moment, and have always been, nearlv 
ignorant of the art of ship-bnilding. It i*s 
to European engineers aiid carpenters that the 
Pacha of Egvqit is indebted for his ships ; and 
every one knows that thiS was formerly the case 
with the deys of Algiers, Tunis, &c. In some few 
places the natives lit out a sort of large cutters ; 
not, however, for the purpose of trade or fishing, 
but to engage in piracy. 

Hesides salt, to which we have already al- 
luded, gold dust or tiNmr and cowries are the 
article.s principally ii.sed as money in Africa. 
The latter, a species of small shell gathered on 
the shores of the Maldivc islands, ate used in 
.small payments throughout Hindustan ; but in 
the interior of Africa their value is about ten 
times greater than in Bengal. 

X, The social comiition of the people of Africa 
is as depressed us their industry and their science. 
But what else could be looked fur where Eeticism, 
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Idolatry, and the most revolt! superstition are enterprise and invention. The seasons differ but 
so very prevalent? Polygamy may be said to little from each other; and in those tracts not 
be diffused all over Atnca; and though for. condemned to perpetual sterility, that is, in the 
bidden in Abyssinia, the marriage tie is there so tracts watered by the periodical rains, or by the 
slight as hardly to have any sensible influence ; overflowing of the rivers, the rudest husbandry 
and morals are, in tKis respect, in a state of almost is sufficient, the heat of the sun operating on 
total dissolution. That cannibalism formerly the moisture of the soil being all but enough to 
existed to a frightful extent in many parts of produce the most luxuriant crops. The houses, 
Africa, cannot be doubted ; and though it has too, in tropical climates may be constructed at 
greatly declined, partly because of the intro- comparatively little expense ; and, except for the 
duction of Mohammedanism, and partly, and cooking of victuals, Tfires would be a nuisance, 
principally, perhaps, because of the ready and It is idle, therefore, to wonder at the backward 
advantageous markets that have long been opened state of industry in Africa. It would be rea- 
in the West Indies and America for the slaves sonablc to expect to find a manufactory of freezing 
or captives taken in war, there seems to be no machines at the North Oape, as to expect to find 
doubt that it still exists among certain tribes, extensive cluth factories in Nigritia. The in- 
Among some considerable nations the exposure dustry of a country always bears some pro- 
of children, and the slaughter of those that arc portion to the wants and necessities of Us 
deformed or maimed, is not tolerated merely, but inhabitants ; and few comparatively of those 
enforced. In some parts human blood is reported things whicli employ a large part of the industry 
to be mixed up with the lime or mortar used in* of Europeans being wanted in Africa, they 
the construction of temples. And it is said to arc but little produced. 

be usual among the greater number of the nations It is true that besides the great articles now 

on the coast of Guinea for rich individuals to referred to, there are others, such as articles 
immolate human victims once in their lives to of show and ostentation, arms, A'C., for which it 
the manes of their fathers! — (7?a/6i, y/ftrcg^,p.849. might be supposed the taste in Africa would be 
2d ed. ) Atrocities like these are, however, as "strong as in Europe. Hut these arc costly 
principally confined to the least improved tribes articles; and, in point of fact, are never found 
of the Negro race. Hut, speaking generally, generally diffused in any country not distin- 
barbarisin, cruelty, and the most degrading su- guished by its industry. Men are not instinctively 
perstition are universally prevalent amon;; by laborious or enterprising. Industry is with them 
far the greater number of the nations of African only a means to an end — a sacrifice they must 
origin. — (Sec art. Ashantee. ) pay to obtain sujiplies of the necessaries and con- 

As already stated, with the exception of Egypt vcnicncics of human life. Wherever the sacrifice 
and Abyssinia, all the science and literature to required to procure food, clothes, and other 
be found in Africa are of Arabic origin. The necessary acconiniodatiuns is considerable, the 
Arabs have schools established in Cairo, Mcron, population is generally industrious; and a taste 
and Darfour, in the region of the Nile; in for labour being widely diffused, those who arc 
Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, &c., in Barbary; not obliged to apply themselves to the jirodiiction 
and there are schools among the Mandingocs, of necessaries, engage in the firodiiction of 
Foulahs, Jolofs, and other Mohammedan nations superfluities. But wherever the principal wants 
of central Nigritia or Soudan : these arc placed of man may be supplied with but little exertion, 
under Mohammedan teachers, and assist in dis- indolence becomes the distinguishing charac- 
seminating the rudiments of Arabic learning teristic of the population ; and instead of cm- 
and science. The Eurojican colonies at the ploying their s])are time in the production of 
Cape, Algiers* And various other places along the articles of ostentation and' luxury, they usually 
coast, have been regarded as so many centres, waste it in idleness and ajiathy. 
whence the language and literature of Europe In addition to the circumstances now men- 
might be expected gradually to spread over tioned explanatory of the low state of the arts 
the whole continent. But our anticipations in in Africa, and the barbarism prevalent in it, the 
this respect are far from sanguine and the Negroes and other African races have been sup- 
presumption seems to be that if barbarism and posed by some philosophers to be naturally in- 
ignorance arc not to be immortal, they are, at ferior in point of intellect, and -not to possess 
all events, destined to a prolonged existence in the same capacity for improvement as the Kii- 
Africa. ropeans, or people of the Caucasian variety. 

XI. Causes of thtjTnferioiiLy (f the Africans. — This supposition has, however, been vehemently 
The low state of the arts in Africa, and the denied; and it has been contended over and 
barbarism that so generally prevails in it, have over again that the peculiar circumstances under 
been variously accounted for; and, perhaps, we which they have been placed sufficiently account 
are yet without the means of coming to any sa- for the condition of the Africans — for their want 
tisfactory conclusion in regard to either matter, of a literature and their low civilization. That 
But it would seem that the first, or the low jn*eat weight should be attached to the consi- 
state of the arts, is mainly attributable to the derations now mentioned is true ; but still we 
climate, which supersedes the use of many do not think that they arc sufficient wholly to 
articles indispensable in regions more to the N. account for the existing state of things. Egypt 
and S. Manufacturing industry is principally was, at a ver>' remote period, the prinnpal seat of 
devoted, in European and Asiatic countries, to science and of art ; and various nations of Africa 
the production of articles of clothing; but where were in contact with, and had a pretty extensive 
clotnes are an incumbrance, and most of the intercourse with the Egyptians, and also with 
people are satisfied if they have a piece of coarse the Phoenicians, and afterwards the Romans, 
common cotton stuff to wrap round their middle, But they seem to have profited little or nothing 
it would be absurd and contradictory to expect ^ this association. And while the people 
that this great department of manufacturing in- Greece, Asia Minor, and Magna Graecia raised 
diistry, and its many dependent and subsidiary themselves in a comparatively brief period to 
arts, should make any progress. The agriculture, the highest pitch of civilization and refinement, 
too, of the Renter part of Africa is exceedingly the nations of Africa continue, without a so- 
unfavourable to the development of a spirit of litary exception, down even to the present day, 
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hnmerscd in the (iprossost barbarism. Surely, 
liowevcr, diiriiifr the space of 3,00(> or 4,(X50 
years, opportunities must have been afforded to 
some of them to make some advances. Rut 
if so, not one has had sagacity to prodt by 
them. Africa, in fact, does not seem to have 
produced a single great man. She has had no 
Hercules, no Minos, no 'rhc.seus, no Confucius, 
no Manco Capac. Among all the varieties ol’ 
superstition that exist in it, we look in vain for 
hero-worship — for the div^ic honours imid in 
rude but improving nations in other parts of the 
world, by the public gratitude, to departed heroes, 
legislators, and authors of important discoveries 
in the arts. 

With the exception of that of the ancient 
Egyptians and Kthio])ians, whose descent is in- 
volved in the greatest uncerUiinty, almost all the 
civilisation that exists in Africa seems to be of 
foreign origin, 'i'lie introduction of Moham- 
medanism, thotigh in a debased form, has, as 
previously stated, gone far to banish cannibalism 
from many countries; and some of them have 
also ado))ted the lettefs and literature of Arabia, 
liut the progress they have hitherto made is not 
such as to lead to any very sanguine anticipations 
as to their future advancement; and it would 
not, indeed, be very philosojihicul to suppose that 
those who have been w holly unable to pnxluceany 
thing original should attain to much eminence in 
the practice of foreign arts and sciences-. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any examination 
of the tH'xiUa ifiu’stio whether the varieties of the 
human race iii Africa originally s]>riirig from 
different sources, or whether they all belong to 
the same stock, but changed to the’state in which 
we find them by the influence of circumstances 
in the lapse of ages. Whatever conclusion may 
be come to on this point cannot in anywise affect 
the question as to the comparative intelligence 
of the African people. The same circumstances 
that are suppusecl by those who contend for the 
original identity of tlit* races to have so greatly 
affected their mipeurancc and physical capacities, 
C(*utd hardly fail to have an equally powerful 
induence over their mental faculties. This in 
fact is suhstantittlly admitted by l)r. rritchard, 
who has ably contended for their common origin, 
and the e<{uality of tlieii intellect w'ith that of the 
other races. “ 'I’he tribe.s,” says he, “in whose 
prevalent conforination the negro type is discer- 
nible in an exaggerated degree, are uniformly 
in the lowest .stage of human society; they are 
either ferocious savages, or stupid, sensual, and 
indolent. Such are the Pupals, Rulloms, and 
other rude hordes on the coast of Western 
Guinea, and many tribes near the Slave coast, 
and in the Right of Renin ; countries where the 
slave trade has been carried on to the greatest 
extent, and has exercised its usually baneful in- 
fluence. On the other hand, wherever we hear 
of a Negro state, the inhabiunts of which have 
attained any considerable degree of improvement 
in their social condition, wc constantly find that 
their physical characters deviate considerably 
from the strongly marked or exaggerated type 
of the Negro, i he Asiiantee, the Nulema, the 
Hahonians, are excmpliflcatioiis of this remaric. 

I he Negroes of (luber and liausa, where a con- 
siderable degree of civiliaation has long existed, 
are, perhaps, the finest race of genuine Negroes 
in the whole continent, unless the Jolofs are to 
be ci^epted. The Jolofs have been a com- 
paratively civilised people from the A'ra of their 
first discovery by the Poriugucsc.” — { Jieseareftes 
into the IJislon/ Man, ii, p. 33H. 3rd ed.) 

Here w'e liave it distinctly laid down that the 


existence of the distinguishing features of the 
Negro race in a stron^y marked degree is uni* 
fonniy associated with the lowest state of bar- 
liarism ; and that as they recede from this strongly 
marked type, wc find a greater degree of civil- 
isation and improvement. The inevitable con- 
clusion is, that every variety of the Negro type, 
which comprises the inhabitants of almost all 
central Africa, is indicative of mental inreriority ; 
and that ierocity and stupidity are the charac- 
teristics of those tribes in which the peculiar 
Negro features are found most developed. Wc 
believe that this is a perfectly correct statement ; 
and wc do not know that anything that can be 
said could show' more conciusivelv the radical 
inferiority of the great bulk of the Arrican people. 

Rut we*^ do not form our opinion as to their in- 
feriority on their configuration and amiearance, 
but on the fact that w hile numberless Kuropean 
and sialic nations have attained to a high state 
of civilisation, they continue, with few' exceptions, 
ill nearly primeval barbarism. It is in vain to 
pretend that this is the result of the unfavourable 
circumstances under w hich they have been placed. 
An intelligent enterprising peoplecontend against 
unfavourable circumstances, and make them 
become favourable. Rut the Africans, with the 
questionable exception of the ancient inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile, have never discovered 
any considerable degree of enterprise or invention, 
or any wish to distinguish themselves either in 
arts oV arms. From the remotest antiouity dow n 
to the present day they have been hewers of 
w'ood and drawers of w ater for others, and have 
made little or no progress; and the only legitimate 
inference from this lengthened induction seems 
to be, that they are incapable of making it ; that 
civilization w’ill not sprinj^ up spontaneously 
amongst tJieni ; and that if it ever grow' up it 
must be introduciKl from abroad, and fostered 
and matured under foreign auspices. 

XI (. Division*. — Africa has been variously divided, 
arcoiding .IS one stanrlard or another has been adopted. 
Owinitto the barbarism of the people, our ianoranec of 
the dilferent state-s into w'hich the continent is di\ided, 
and the revolutions to which they are perpetually subjeeC, 
anydUtribution of the country founded on its political di- 
visions would be almost impossible ; and however accurate 
at the tune, would speedily beeome quite obsolete. A 
better method would be to distribute' it aocordina to the 
races ol people by which it is princii>ally occupfed ; but 
as these are in parts very much blended, and it is simie- 
times no eaijy matter to say which predominates, it 
seems, on the whole, the better way to distribute it 
according to the great natural features of the country. 
On this principle, Africa may be distributed as follows, 
beginning w ith the N orth : — 

1. The Bailtary Slates^ including the whole country N. 

of the desert of Saliara, and VV ^of the 25th decree of 
E. long. 

2. Sahara, or the Oreat Desert. 

3. The Region tif ihe Rile, Including Egypt, Nubia, 

Abyssinia, Senaar, Kurdofon, and all tne country 
drained by its affluents. , 

4. Kigntia, w hich may be subdivided as follows, via. : 

a. Soudan, or N. Nigrltia, bemg the country to the S. 
of the .Sahara and N. of the Kong mountains, water- 
ed hy the Senegal, Oambla, Niger, and the riven 
flowing into tire great lake of Tchad. 

b. Ci'utral RigrHia, lielng the region between the Kong 
mountains and the N. shore of the gulph of Guinea 
to the Bight of Biafra. 

c. SotUkern Rigritia, InclOdtag the countries from the 
Bight of Uialra along the coast to Cape Negro, and 
inwards to the sources cf the rivers flowing through 
it to the coast 

5. Southern Africa, or the region S. of Cape Negro on 

the W., and of the Zambese river on the E. 

6. Eastern Africa, or the region 'N. of Zamliese river, 

round by the sea coast to the confines of Abyssinia 
and the Gebel-el-Komrl, or Mountains of theMfH>n. 

7. The islands qf Africa, including the Madeira, Ctmnry, 

and ( ime de Verde islands on the W. coast, with 
thiiBo of St. Helena. Ascension, &c. ; and on ihi- H. 
coast the great Island of Madagascar, tlie ikies of 
i France and Mauritius, Socotra, &c. 

D 
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XIIT. A*o|[yv5s^2)ucotK^^ Africa, among 
Uic quarters of the globe, has always been the 
chief object of curiosity and discovery. Her Me- 
diterranean coast indeed was well known to the 
ancients, and included in their circle of civilized 
states. But her eastern and western limits, 
stretching an indefinite extent southward, long 
baffled the attcmiits to reach their termination 
and that of the continent; while immense 
deserts barred the access into the interior, A 
peculiar difficulty was also found in tracing the 
source, and sometimes the termination, or the 
mighty rivers by which its inland regions are 
watered. 

Tyre, the earliest seat of a flourishing com- 
merce, might be expected to seek a route to the 
distant parts of Africa. In the curious account 
given by Kzekiel, Tarshish is mentioned as both 
the most remote and most im])ortant place with | 
which she trafficked. The learned, however, 
have been much divided respecting its site ; but 
the Tarshish to which the Tyrians sailed down 
the jjilediterranean, whence they imported iron, 
silver, lead, and tin, the products of Spain and 
Britain, was most probably cither Carthage, or I 
the S. part of Spain, Carthage made violent 1 
efforts to prevent other commercial powers from 
penetrating beyond Sicily, thus seeking to mo- 
.nopolise the exclusive trade of the remoter 
countries, of whose products her merchants 
would, of course, keep an assortment. 

Mention, however, is made of another route to 
'J'arshish, by the lied Sea, w hich has singularly 
perplexed geographers. It was opened hy So- 
lomon, during the most prosperous perioil of the 
kingdom of Judaea, and aided by an alliance with 
Hiram, king of Tyre. To reconcile these tw'o 
voyages, M.Gossciin supposes the term to mean 
“ the ocean ” as distinguished from inland ,seas 
or gulphs : so that one voyage was to the Atlantic, 
the other to the Indian Ocean. But all the 
modes in which Tarshish is mentioned — the fare 
of a vessel thither, its merchants, its Icings — 
seem inconsistent with so very vamie a sense; 
nor does there appear any room to think the Jews 
ever viewed the Mediterranean as an inclosed sea. 
We are disposed therefore to prefer the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Murray, in the Enqfdojie'lui tyf 
Geography, that the 'Fyrians gave the name of 
Tarshish to the whole continent, of which it 
formed for them the most important part. Tar- 
shish, in this larger sense, becomes nearly syno- 
nimous with Africa ; the one voyage was along its 
northern, the other along its eastern coast. 

Ophir is another country much celebrated in 
the Jewish scripAircs particularly for its gold. 
Many learned men have sought it in India, 
though gold was not then an article of export 
from that country, but the contrary; and no 
one staple of liidiarftrade is mentioned as brought 
from Ophir.. Inde^ its position seems clearly 
fixed, when we find the lied Sea voyage to 
Tarshish described elsewhere as one to Ophir. 
I'he latter, then, was on the eastern coast of 
Africa, where eold Is no where found north of 
the Zambeze. Here accordingly we find Sofala, 
long the chief emporium of that fiver ; and it may 
be observed that Ophir is called in the Sep- 
tuagint Soopheira, while the modern Arab term 
is indifferently Zofar or Zofoat. 

' This intercourse did not survive Solomon, 
whose successors, weakened by the division of 
the kingdoms, were unable to maintain it. 

Our next information is derived from Hero- 
dotus, who, during bis residence in Egypt, made 
very carefUl inquiries of the priests and learned 
men. He gives a very curious report of no less 


an exploit than the entire circumnavigation of 
Africa. Necho, one of the greatest Egyptian 
princes, engas^ for this purpose Phcenician ma- 
riners, who descended the lied Sea, and having 
reach^ the ocean, landed, sowed a crop, rea])ecl 
it, and renewed their voyage. Thus they pro- 
ceeded for two years, and in the third entered 
the Pillars of Hercules. 'I’hey remarked that, in 
rounding Africa, they had the sun on the right, 
that is, on the south, which must have been 
correct. This brief (relation has given rise to a 
mass of controversy, greater perhaps than the* 
slight narrative can well support. The curious 
reader may consult liennell in favour, Gosseliii 
against it.* On the whole, we are disposed to 
conclude in favour of its authenticity. The time 
is adequate ; and, us liennell observes, the flat-bot- 
tomed vessels of the ancients,, keeping always 
close to the shore, might avoid dangers that ar- 
rested larger ships in the open sea. 'Fhat the 
event should be afterwards forgotten or dis- 
credited, would be only a common occurrence in 
those early periods, when knowledge was very 
little diffused. 

Herodotus has given a detailed account of the 
wild and wandering tribes behind the Atlas ridge, 
extending to and somewhat beyond Ferjum. — 
He adds an interesting narrative f of an expe- 
dition to explore the interior, undertaken by some 
youths from the country of the Nasamoncs lying 
inland from Cyrene. They passed, first, a ver- 
dant and cultivated territory ; then a wild region 
filled with wild beasts ; next entered into an arid 
dreary de.sert. Here, w'hile plucking some wild 
fruits, a party of black men .surpri.scd and earned 
them ;iIong vast marshes and l^es to a city situ- 
ated on a river flowing eastward. These last 
I features, after they were w'ithin the desert, could 
not be found short of central Africa; but it 
is doubtful whether they refer to Timbuctoo 
and the Niger, as supposed by Kennell and 
Hceren, or to the lake Tchad, and the Ycou or 
river of Bornoii. 

Another singular circumstance mentioned by 
IIcrcMlotus relates to a traffic for gold carrie<l 
on by the Carthaginians with a ]>eople beyond 
the straits, and managed in a ])cculiar manner, 
without the parties seeing each other. There is 
no gold in Africa north or the Senegal or Niger; 
but whether the ('arthaginians penetrated thither, 
or the gold was brought by natives across the 
desert, there seem no means of certainly deter- 
mining. 

The records of Carthage, which would have 
thrown so much light on ancient commerce and 
^ographical knowledge, have unfortunately pe- 
rished. There remains only one valuable docu- 
ment, the narrative of a voyage by a commander 
named Haniio, sent to found colonies on the 
w'estern coast, and to push discovery as far as 
possible. He is said to have carried with him 6Q 
vessels, and no less that 30,C)00inen, women, and 
children. After passing the straits, he founded 
successively four colonies in convenient situa- 
tions; then sailing three davs along a desert 
coast, came to Cerne, a small island in a hay. 
In its vicinity he visited q lake through which 
flowed a large river ; and another .stream full cu 
crocodiles and hippopotami. Then, returning to 
Cerne, he sailed twelve days along the coast of 
the Ethiopians, a timid race, who fled at the 
approach of strangers. His party then reached 
and sailed for several days along a coast, where 


* Herodotus, iv. CSosMlin, G^ogrMhlo dm {, 199. 

«1S. Ronmll, Oeog. Herodotus, i. 


t Herodot. Ub. 11. 88. 
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they observed many striking objects. In one 
place the earth was so hut that it could not be 
trodden ; torrents of flame were seen to rdll along 
it and rush into the sea. During the day there 
appeared only a vast forest; but in the night, the 
air was filled with the sound of musical instru- 
ments and of human voices. Landing on an 
island they found a singular race of beings, in 
human shape, but with rough skins, leaping from 
rock to rock with preterriatjiral agility. Towards 
the close of their voyage, "there ajipeared a very 
lofty mountain, .seeming to reach the skies, called 
the Chariot of the Gods. 

This voyage has been the subject of elaborate 
dissertation by learned men, who have differed 
very widely as to its extent Bougainville cai ries 
it to (Jape 'I'liree Points on the Gold coast, 
Ucnnellto Sierra Leone; while Gosscliii restricts 
it to the river Nun in Morocco. 'I'he first space 
exceeds miles ; the latter falls short of 700. 

The difficulties are very great; lYot a single name 
coincides; the descriptive features are too slight 
to fix any one spot fcith precision. The period, 
estimated only at 3et days, seems scarcely adequate 
to so long a voyage of discovery along an un- 
known coast. Yet the aspect of man and nature ; 
the Kthiopians or black races; the gartllo;, 
evidently large apes, whose* form resembled the 
human ; the great rivers, full of crocmlilcs and 
hippopotami ; the conflagrations, apparently oc- 
casioned by the .still prevalent custom of burning 
the grass at a certain season ; silence duiing the 
day, with music and gaiety in the night, — all 
these strongly suggest tropical Afiica. (iusselin 
indeed main tains that the coast of Morocco, in 
its then comparatively rude state, would much 
more than now resemble the Negro countries ; 
but this seems scarcely to account for all the above 
particulars.* 

'fhe Persians, who entertained an almost 
superstitious dread of the sea, were little likely to 
extend maritime know ledge. Yet X erxes show ed 
some interest in the subject. Iluviflg con- 
demned to death SaUispes, a Persian nobleman, 
be was per.sundi*4l to commute the sentence to 
that of cireumnavigating .\frica. Sataspes passed 
the straits, but stnin terrified by the stormy 
ocean and rocky shores, he returned, and de- 
clared tohi.s .sovereign that the vessel had stopiied 
of itself, and could not be got forwunl. rhe 
monarch indignantly rejected this apology, and 
ordered the original sentence to be executed. f 
The attempt was not renewed ; and under this 
empire, the knowledge of Africa seems to have 
oil the whole retrograded. When Alexander sent 
an expedition down the Persian gulph to seek its 
p»y into the lied Sea, it returned without suc- 
eess; whence the inference was made that no 
communication existed. 

Under the Ptolemies, though they w'ere an 
enterprising dynasty, and a learned school of 
geography was then formed, little progress was 
made. The prevailing hypothesis of an unin- 
habitable torrid zone at once indicated the limited 
amount of knowledge, and tended to perpetuate 
it. The. map of Kratosthencs makes Africa an 
irregular tra])ezium, of which the N. and S. 
sides were nearly parallel, and the whole ter- 
minated N. of the equator. I’he coasts beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar and Cape Gardafui, 
being observed on both sides to converge, were 
supposed to continue in that direction and meet. 
A navigator named Kudoxes, |iartly aided by 


Ptolemy Ever^tes and by the merchants of 
(Jadiz, made several spirited attempts to per- 
fonn this voyage, of which he did not su.<ipcct 
the extent; but he returned always without 
success. 1 

The ilomansdid not much advance the know- 
lege of interior Africa. Mela, without any ad- 
ditional information, adopts the s)stem of Era- 
tosthenes, with some fanciful additions, i’liny, 
however, had access to all the information col- 
lected by the Roman chiefs and commanders. 
Scipio had sent Polybius to explore the western 
coast, whicii was surveyed by that oflicer for abciut 
800 miles, consequentiy not beyond the limits of 
Morocco. Suetonius Pauli nus had penetrated 
into the region of Atlas, describing its lofty and 
nigged steeps richly clothed with forests. Under 
Vespasian, Cornelius Ralbus made an expedition 
into the desert, receiving the submission of Cy- 
damus (Gadamis), and Garaina ( Germa), but w e 
can scarcely ideiuify Roin with Boriiou. || 

Alexandria meantime, under the impulse given 
by the luxurious consumption of Rome, acquired 
a great extension of commerce. She opened a 
regular communication with India, and also to a 
considerable extent along the eastern coast of 
Africa. Both are described in an important 
commercial work written in the first century, 
called the Vcii}>lu$ the Erulhreun Sea. Tlie 
African course tenninates at llhapta, a promon- 
tory and flourishing port, the {Kisition of which, 
however, from the usual causes of changed names 
and vague descriptions, is open to controversy. 
Vincent fixes it at (^uilod, while Gosselin makes 
it Magadorea, nut quite a third part of the di.s- 
tance from the ascertained point of Cape Aromata 
(Guardafui). But the former has one con- 
spicuous feature; five successive large estuaries, 
which Gosselin owns himself unable to find 
within his limits, but which actually occur a little 
north of (|uiloa, in the mouths of the great river 
(^iiillimanci. There .seems little room to hesitate 
therefore in fixing Rhaptaat Quiloa. The gold 
of the Zambeze had not reached this port, the 
cx]H)ris from which consisted only of ivory, 
tortoise-shell, and slaves. ^ 

x\bout a century after Ptolemy published his 
geographical work, the most complete of any in 
ancient tunes. On the eastern coast he adds to 
that described in the Periplusan additional range, 
stretching south-east from Rhupta to another 
pruinontory, and port called Prasiim; considerably 
south-east from w hich lay a large island, Meiiu- 
thias, evidently Madagascar. According to Gos- 
selin, Prasiiin is Brava^ wlnle Vincent makes it 
Mozambique; but the soul n -easterly direction of 
the coast seems to limit it to Cape Delgado. 
This too would hannonize with Ptolemy’s sin- 
gular theory of a great austral continentextending 
from Prasum to the coasiV the Siiiie (China), 
thus making the Indian«Occan an immense in- 
land sea. 

In regard to the W. boundary, Ptolemy’s ideas 
seem by no means very precise. His graduation 
shows an extent of coast which would reach far 
into tropical Africa ; yet the ('anaries are placed 
opposite to his most southern limit, w hich would 
thus seem scarcely to have reached beyond Mo- 
rocco. Gossielin accuses him of having em- 
ployed the materials aftbrded by three dilTerent 
voyages along the same line of coast, supposing 
them to apply to separate and successive parts, 
thereby trebling its extent ; but we must hesitate 
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in imputing to this eminent geographer an error 
so flagrant.* 

On the side of central Africa, Ptolemy de- 
lineates a very extensive reirion, reaching far 
south, which he names Interior Lybiii. It con- 
tains two spacious lakes, the l^^bian and the 
Nigritian, receiving the great nvers Gir and 
Niger, derived from chains of lofity mountains. 
A number of cities arc inserted which cannot be 
recognised by modern names. But the remark- 
able circumstance is, that these objects appear 
contiguous to, and even connected with others, 
that unequivocally belong to northern Africa. 
Hence Gosselin and other writers conclude that 
his interior Lybia was not central Africa, but 
merely the region along the northern borders of 
the desert. We must observe, however, that the 
former, described as a region of mountain, river, 
and lake, all on a great scale, bears very little 
reseniblunce to the desert border of northern 
Africa. Our impression is that Ptolemy, re- 
ceiving his intelligence from caravans coining 
K. from Bornou to the Nile, not from those 
crossing the great desert, was ignorant of the 
extent of the latter, and consequently of the 
interval sejianiting northern from central Africa; 
and that he hence supposed and delineated the two 
as almost in contact. Yet this geograjiher had 
Keceived intelligence of two marches, one by 
•liilius IVIaternus from ("yrene, the other by Sep- 
timus Flaceus from Garama, who during periods 
res^u^clively of three and of four months had 
penetrated into the country of the Kthfopians. 
Ptolemy scarcely gives credit to routes of such an 
extent;* but he lays down Agysimba (perhaps 
Agadiz), into which they penetrated, as the most 
southerly knoAUi region. As it contains neither 
rivers nor lakes, it cannot be central Africa; but 
if, ill the manner above supposed, he was ignorant 
how far south that region lay, the length of the 
marches would necessarily oblige him to protract 
Agysimba beyond it.f 

In the seventh century a grand revolution 
changed the face of the world. The followers of 
Mohammed, inspired by fanatical zeal, issued 
forth from Arabia, and not only shook the Homan 
empire, but spread their conquests and settle- 
ments over countries never visited by the Homan 
arms. To Africa particularly they gave an 
entirely new face. Along its Mediterranean 
coast, they established several flourishing and 
civilised kingdoms. Their wandering habits, and 
the use of the camel, an animal expressly formed 
for sandy deserts, enabled them to overcome ob- 
stacles that baffled the Homans. I'he Sahara, 
across which no ri^ular route appears to have 
been known to the ancients, was penetrated by 
them in diflbrent directions. Their dispersion 
was aided bv the great schism between the dynas- 
ties of the Abbassidel and Oinmiades. The van- 
quished party, in large bodies, crossed the desert, 
and formed settlements, where, under the title 
of Fellatas or Foulahs, thev still exist as a race 
entirely distinct from the Negroes. Their pos- 
sessions extended along a great river called by 
them the Nile of the Negroes, which, however, 
was not, as long supposed, our Niger, but a 
tributary flowing into it from the east, termed 
by Clapperton the Quarrama or Zirmie. Ghana, 
the modem Kano, was then the chief seat both 
of empire and commerce. The sovereign dis- { 
played a pomp unrivalled in Africa, having his 
throne adorned with a mass of pure gold, indl- 
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eating the commerce by which the city was en- 
riched. This gold was round in a country to the 
south called Wangara, intersected by numerous 
branches of the Nile, and w'here the metal was 
extracted from alluvial earth. There U evi. 
dently some confusion here, as gold, in alluvial 
depcibits is only found in countries far to the 
west : the error probably arising from the channel 
bv which it was brought. Farther east, on the 
Nile of the Negroes, Edrisi represents Berissa 
and Tirka, which seefln to have been recognised 
by Clapperton in Bershee and Girkwa, still con- 
siderable towns. Farther in that direction, Kukii, 
a great and flourishing kingdom, is evidently 
Bornou, the capital of which still bears that 
name ; while Jvaugha, twenty days to the south, 
and distingui^ed by its arts and inrlustry, appears 
pretty clearly to be the I.oggiin of Denham, 
lleturning to Ghana, and proceeding do^n the 
river, we are conducted to 'Jocrur, an inferior 
yet large and powerful kingdom. It appears 
evidently to be Soccatoo, which, in a document 
quoted by Clapperton, is «vdn called Takror. 
Sala, two days’ journey lower, cannot now be 
identified, b arther \\ est, the knowledge of the 
Arabians became most imperfect. Iney con- 
sidered the ocean as only 500 miles beyond 1 (icnir, 
uhen it is nearly 20(K). 'i'hey notice in that 
direction the island of IJlil, at the mouth of 
the great river, whence all the countries on its 
banks were supplied with salt. 'J'his was pretty 
evidently suggested by Walet, the great mart for 
the salt of the northern desert; and its being 
reached across the great lake Dibbic might attach 
to it the idea of an island, t 

About four centuries after Kdrisi, cciilral 
Africa was vi.sitcd and described by i^eo, a Mos- 
lem Spaniard, who was even siirnamcd Afri- 
caiius. I) A great change had now taken place, 
Timbuctoo having riseu tube the most powerful 
city, the chief seat of commerce and splendour, 
the mart for gold. The neijhbouring states, 
including even Ghana, called now Kano, hud 
become its tributaries. 'J’his writer mentions 
Bornou under that name, and adds for the first 
time other states that still subsist — Cas^ina, 
Guber, Zcgzeg, and Zanfaia. Kyeu, under the 
name of Gagu, is justly described as a large and 
fine kingdom, 400 miles south-east of Timbuctoo. 
In a western direction, Ghinea or (iheneoa, dis- 
tinguished for its great commerce, is the Jenne 
of l*ark. Thus all this part of the continent 
had assumed nearly the shape which it has ever 
since retained. 

Soon after began that grand career of maritime 
enterprise, which terminated in the circutnnavi- 
gntion of the African continent and the discovery 
of a passage to India, it was carried on entirely 
by the Portuguese, and proceeded by gradual 
steps, from the rounding of Cajie Bojador in 1433 
^ Gilianez, to the memorable passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1497 by Vasco de Gama. 
During this long period, at every successive 
point, vigorous efforts were made to penetrate 
into the interior. These were inspired, not only 
by the report of gold mines and other objects of 
commerce, but still more by a hope of reaching 
thccourtofa mysterious personage named Prester 
John. This name appears to have originated in 
reports brought by liiibruquis and other early 
travellers of a ruling Nestorian bishop in central 
Africa. When, however, notices arrived of a 
Christian prince in Abyssinia, the name Prosier 
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John settled down upon him; and, ignorant of 
the breadth of the continent, they supposed that, 
at no very great distance from the western coast, 
his dominions might be found. The commanders 
were therefore instructed on every new discovery 
to make their first inquiry concerning Frester 
J ohn ; and though total ignorance was every- 
where professed, they persevered, and really 
appear to have sent embassies even to Timbuctoo. 
l)i liarros has given a pretty correct account of 
the position of that city, nfid of Genni (Jenne) 
its rival. The English and French found a con- 
siderable FortlIgue^e population im the Senegal 
and Gambia, and many words of that language 
current among the people of llainbouk. Yet no- 
thing was done to correct the Arabyin idea of the 
Niger rolling westward into the ocean ; and the 
Senegal was therefore considered as forming its 
lower course, though Di liarros expresses wonder 
that after passing through so many regions it 
sliould not have rolled a greater body of viaters. 

The Forttigucsc formed leading settlements at 
Elinina on the Gold coast, and at the mouth 
of the river Formosa, which has now proved to 
be that of the Niger. They learned that the 
rulers here, on their accession, w ere accustonied 
to send ambassadors about 250 leagues into the 
interior to the court of a prince named Agane, 
from whom, as from a supeiior lord, certain 
symbols were received, which foimed tlie prince’s 
investituie. 'I'his potentate, dining the inter- 
view', was screened from view' by a silk curtain, 
and only at the close his foot wa» put forth, U) 
which they did homage.* IVlajor lletmell, with 
seeming reason, pre.sunies this to be the king 
of Ghana; and in the maps of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries there appear:* a very 
large lake named Giiardia, which, from the site 
and a rude resemblance of 4iainc, we sii>pcct to 
he the 'I’chad ; hut ll’Aiixille, (iiuliiig no autho- 
rity in it.** support, expunged it. 'I'he I’oilugiiese 
uIm) foimed coiisideiahle settlements on the coast 
of ('oiigo, which to .1 certain extent they still 
retain; and their mi*^sioiiuries penetrated to .some 
distance inland. After jiassiiig the C'ape, and 
on the way to India, tliey sailed along nearly 
the whole of the eastern coast as far as Alelinda 
and Alomhasa. The king of Fortiigal hud pre- 
viously sent out two eiiMiys, C'ovilliam and |)e 
Fayva, to reach India hy way of the Ued Sea. 
'i'lieir notices and observations, coupled with 
those of the circumnavigators, first coiueyed to 
Europe a full view of the outline and circuit of 
this vast continent. 

Covilhain in fettirning settled in Abyssinia, 
and traiLsmitted such accounts as induced his 
sovereign to .send thither a succession of mission- 
aries, through whom copious accounts were re- 
ceived of that remarkable country, scarcely at all 
known to the ancients. 'I'hey ilfd not, however, 
carry discovery far into the interior of the con- 
tinent ; and indeed such ignorance prevailed on 
the subject that in the maps of the seventeenth 
century Abyssinia and (’ongo are brought nearly 
into contact, while the Nile rises almost in the 
viciniw of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In Europe meantime a growing interest w&s 
excited respecting the course of the Niger, the 
country of gold, and the trade of Timbuctoo. It 
was heightened by the conquest qf that city by 
the emperor of Morocco in the end pf the six- 
teenth century.f In IdlS, an English company 
was formed for the purpose of penetrating thither, 
by ascending the Gambia, siqiposed one of the 
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mouths of the Niger. They sent out Captain 
lliompsuii, who, leaving his vessel at Kassaii, 
went in a boat to Tenda, which no European had 
yet reached ; but he was killed in a contest with 
the natives, another body of whom, instigated by 
the Fortuguesc, attacked and massacred must o'f 
the men in the vessel. Another crew, sent to 
reinforce him, fell almost all victims to thecliinate. 
In 1620, Captain Richard Jobson came out with a 
larger amiameiU, and, undismaved by these evil 
tidmgs, made his way considerably higher than his 
precursors. lie even sup|io.'^ed, on erroneous 
information, that he was near Timbuctoo, and 
returned with (he intention of actively resuniing 
his researches, but was prevented by a miarrcl 
with the merchants, who lost courage, anci dropt 
the undertaking, t 

A century elapsed without further effort, ‘till 
the Duke of Chaiidos, director of the African 
Company, entertained the idea of enlarging its 
.scanty profit.s by opening a coininunication with 
the country of gold. He sent out, in 1723, Cap- 
tain llanholoniew Stibbs, w ho having procured 
canoes, pusjied vigorously up the nver. On 
passing the falls of Harracor.da, however, the 
stieain became in many places so extremely 
shallow, that even his little bouts could scarcely 
be dragged upward. He was finally obliged to 
stop nearly at tlie point which Jobson had already 
reached. His infonnation led him to conclude 
that “ the original or head of the river Niger is 
nothing near so far in the country as by the geo- 
graphers has been represented.'* 'i'he Gambia, 
at a little distance upwards, wiui described as 
dwindling into a mere rivulet, it had no com- 
munication with the Senegal, or with any Itjko. 
lie no where heard the Niger named, and had 
great doubts U ^ river existed. Moore, a 
zealous agent of the company, strenuously re- 
pelled this conclusion, and endeavoured to over- 
whelm him by quoting Fliiiy, Ftoleniy, l.eo, and 
other high autliuritie.s ; but Stibbs. though unable 
to meet hhn on this ground, continued nut the 
less steadily to allirm what he had seen with his 
ov«ii ey'es. |j In fact, iiotv* ithstandiiig one or two 
other attempts, the Englisli made no farther 
discoveries in this quarter, nor obtained any in- 
telligence of the real Niger. * 

1 ne French meantime were making greater ex- 
ertions on the Senegal, which tlicy early chose 
as their ^iluce of settlement. About *16.30, a 
coiniiiercial intercourse had been opened *by 
some merchants of Uouen and Dieppe, without 
any settlement, the crews merely erecting tcni- 
|Mirary huts during their stay. ^ They were 
idiliged, however, in 166},«to give way* to the 
great West India Company, whose privilege in- 
cluded also western Africa. In nine years, 
however, it fell; and on its mins was erected 
a second, succeeded by dS third, fourth, and 
fifih, which last was merged in the Mississippi 
scheme. These, like similar mercantile as.so- 
ciations, were all disastrous; hut each had its 
interval of activity, during which a good deal 
w*as done to extend discovery and trade. The 
chief efforts were made hy the Sieur Bme, ap- 
pointed governor in 16i>7. Froin^ Fort St. 
Louis, where a settlement was now' formed, he 
immediately sailed up the river, with a view 
to iidjust some differences with the Siratik or 
king of the Foiilalis, and ojk*!! a trade with its 
upper regions. He succeeded in his negotiation.*;, 
and had hoped to reach Gallani, hut was obliged 
to stop at Ghiorel, w here he erectwl a fort In 
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1698 he reached GaHam, and arrived at the rock 
of Felu, which itops the navigation for larae 
barks. ' At Dramanet be fixed on a position tor 
a fort, which was soon after erected under the 
name of St. Joseph, and became the centre of 
French interior trade. Through the exertions of 
one Compagnon, he acquired a full account of 
Bambouk, and its gold mines, the most pro- 
ductive in Africa, ue laid before the company 
a plan for coimuering the country, which he 
undertook to efrect with 1,200 men, but could 
neither obtain the requisite authority nor mews. 
He made diligent inquiries respecting the regions 
beyond, and obtained pretty distinct accounts of 
Bambarra, the lake Maberia ( Dibbie), and Tim- 
buctoo. llespecting the Niger, two opposite 
statements were made. According to one, it 
flowed westward, and divided into the three 
branches of the Gambia, the Falemc, and the 
Senegal ; while others asserted its course to be 
eastward. The former continued to be the 
popular belief; but D*Anville, who bestowed 
much attention on the subject, and had access 
to the best documents, became copvinced that 
there was a great river quite distinct from the 
Senegal, whira flowed eastward, and was the one 
that passed by Timbuctoo. Upon this principle 
he formed his map of Africa, a wonderful effort 
of sagacity and ability, and which, in fact, is still 
tolerably correct as to a great part of that con- 
tinent.* By restricting Abyssinia and Congo 
to their true limits, and obliterating imaginary 
features, this great geographer first exhibit^ that 
vast interior blank which so strongly excited the 
curiosity and enteiprise of Europe. 

The spirit of African discovery slumbered in 
Britain till 1788, when it burst forth with an 
ardour which led to the most splendid results. 
In that year was formed the African Association, 
compost of a number of distinguished in- 
dividuals, among whom Sir Joseph Banks and 
Mr. Beaufoy'took the lead. Ledyard was sent to 
penetrate by way of Egypt, nnd Lucas by that 
of 7'ripoli. The former, wiio, with an iroi\ 
frame, had travelled great part of the world on 
foot, excitqd great expectations ; but unhappily a 
fever carried him off before leaving Cairo. Mr. j 
Lucas, long vice-consul at Morocco, had the ad- 
vantage of understanding perfectly the African 
languages. He found no difllculty in obtaining 
the concurrence of the Pacha of Trjpoli ; and 
had set out for Fezzan, but was arrested by an 
insnrrection among the Arab tribes. Valuable 
information, however, was obtained from several 
intelligent natives, confirmed by the testimony 
of Ben Alii, a merchant, who happened to be in 
London, and had travelled far into the interior. 
From these sources pretty copious accounts were 
received respecting the great countries of Bornou 
and Cassina, the latter of which had become 
the chief among the states of Houssa. The in- 
formants described alro a great caravan route 
across the continent, from i ripoli to Asiente 
or Ashantee, behind the Gold coast. Jn this 
course it crossed the great central river, described, 
however, as flowing to the westward. It was 
in fact the Arabian Nile of the Negroes, the 
Quarrama of Clapperton, which in that direction 
proceeded to the main river, of which it is only a 
tributary. Kennell, having these materials put 
into his hands, and not being aware of any centra 
river but one, reversed the direction given by i 
D*Anville to the Niger, making it flow west- 
ward to the ocean by the channel of the SenegaL 


i At the same time Bornou, understood to be de- 
scribed as borderii^ on Nubia, was carried far 
to the north and east of its real position, and 
the bordering countries displace in conse- 
quence ; so that this map, though ably drawn 
up, formed decidedly a retrograde step in African 

•TpaUu.. now turned their attention 
to W. Africa, and engaged Mqjor Houghton, 
for some time consul atld^rocco, to proceed from 
the Gambia. He veent on foot, imprudently 
loaded with a quantitv of valuable articles. He 
passed unmolested through Medina and Bam- 
bouk; but on reaching the territory of the 
Moors, was seduced by that people into the 
desert, where he was either killed or abandoned 
to perish. I '* 

On receiving this intelligence, the Association 
lost no time In seeking a substitute, and were 
fortunatd' enough to engage Mr. Mungo Park. 
That gentleman, in December, 1795, set out from 
the Gambia, and passed through Medina, Bondou, 
Gallam, Kasson, and Kaarta. Having sullVred 
On the way severe sjioliatfon, he was seized 
and detained long in captivity by the Moors of 
Ludamar. He contrived to escape, and though 
in extreme distress, made his w'ay through the 
kingdom of Bambarra to Sego, its capital. This 
fonned a crisis in African geography, for he there 
saw **thc long-sought majestic Niger, glittering 
to the morning sun, as broad as the '1 names at 
Westminster, and flowing slowlyto the eastw ard. ’* 
The extent of the city, its crowded population, 
and the numerous canoes on the river, presented 
altogether a scene little expected in the heart 
I of Africa. Mr. Park penetrated down the Niger 
as far as Silla; but his destitute condition, and 
the formidable accounts of the bigotry prevailing 
at Jenne and 'rimbuctoo, deterred him from pro- 
ceeding farther. 

This traveller’s arrival in England in December 
1797, with accounts of such important discoveries, 
raised higher than ever the enthusiasm fur African 
discovery. He retired into private life ; but the 
Association obtained the services of lloriiemunn, 
a German, who possessed many requisites of a 
traveller. He went by way of Ibgypt to Fezzan, 
thence into central Africa, and apnears to have 
penetrated by way of Cashna to Nyfle on the 
Niger, where he fell a victim to the climate. 
The same fate befell Mr. Nichulls, who attempted 
to reach the Niger by way of the Gulph of 
Benin. Some years before, Mr. Browne, an 
enterprizing individual, by his own resources had 
penetrated by way of hlgypt into the interior 
country of Darfour, about midway between 
Abyssinia and Bornou. He obtained there some 
important detached notices respectii^ the neigh- 
bouring nations, and the origin or the White 
liiver or main branch of the Nile, said to rise 
in the mountainous territory of Donga. ‘ 

Meantime Park’s mind was intensely bent 
upon Africa; an^ through his acquaintance with 
Mr. Maxwell, who had commanded a vessel em- 
ployed in the Zaire or Congo, he became per- 
suaded that that river was the termination of the 
Niger. Being invited by government to lead an 
expedition on a large scale, he readily accepted 
it, and its arrangements were adjusted with a 
view to his hypothesis. On the 4th of May, 
1805, he departed from the Gambia, with a well 
appointed party of upwards of forty; but the 
harassing attacks of the natives, with the pes- 
tilential influence of the rainy season, reduced 
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them to seven before they reached the Niger, 
lie proceeded downward, however, and at Sin- 
saiiduig obtained materials for constructing a 
sch<N>ner, 40 feet Jong, which he named the 
Joliba; and on the 17th November, 1805, set 
sail to cxploiie the mysteries of interior Africa. 
It appears that he passed 'rimbuctoo, and made 
his way down the river to Roussa, where the king 
of \oiiri, indignant at having received no pre- 
sents, pursued with a large body of men, and 
attacked him in a narrow sand rocky cliaiinel. 
Park and his companions, unable to resist, threw 
themselves into the water, attempting to reach 
tlie shore, but were drowned. His papers are 
reported to be still in the king’s possession, having 
never been recovered. 

A German named Roentgen Attempted to 
penetrate by way of Morocco, and set out in 1809 
from Mogadore ; but he appears to have been 
murdered by his guides. !^mc intclligitoce was 
gleaned from .Adams and Riley, two Americans, 
who were successively shipwrecked on the coast 
of Sahara; but much uncertainty attached to 
their statements. In 1809, the Association en- 
gaged the services of the celebrated Rurkhardt, 
who undertook to accomimny the interior caravan 
from ('airo. While preparing himself for the 
expedition he made excursions through Nubia, 
and also through Syria and Arabia, his observ- 
ations on which have been published, and are 
extremely valuable. In 1817, however, when 
about to set out on his main destination, he fell 
a victim to dysentery. 

The public mind continued to be intently fixed 
on African discovery; partly from a wish to 
learn the real state of countries so cliflicult to 
explore and so different from those of the tem- 
perate zone, and partly, and perhaps jirincipally, 
from absurdly exaggenited ideas as to the value 
of the commerce that might he carried on with 
flic natives. At length government, on the 
suggestion of Sir John Harrow, determined to 
make u more extensive effort than ever. F*»l- 
lowing up the hypothesis of the identity of the 
Niger and Congo, two expeditions \\erc pre- 
pared; one to ascend the latter river, another 
to <lescend the former. C'aptain 'I’uckey, who 
commanded the first, sailed from England 
in February, 1816, and arrived in June at the 
mouth of the Congo. 'I’he party proceeded for 
some time with great sjiirit ; but being obliged 
by the c.'itaracts to leave their boats «nd proceed 
on foot through a rugged countrv' affording little 
shelter, they became exposed to ’the baneful in- 
fluence of the climate. Severe sickness soon 
assailing the whole party, obliged them to stop 
short, and ultimately proved fatal to all the 
officers, including the commander. I'he other 
ex])edition, destined to go down the Niger, was 
commanded by Major J*eddie, who endeavoured to 
reach the interior through the country of the 
i''oulahs. Having died before the inarch began, 
he was succeeded hv Captain Campbell, who 
reached the Foulah frontier; but the sovereign, 
jealous of their designs, detained them under 
various pretexts till exhausted supplies and 
general sickness obliged them to return. Imme- 
diately after Captain C-ainpbell died,^ and his 
fate was shared by Lieutenant Stokoe, just as he 
had planned a new expedition. Captain Gray 
of the Royal African corps penetrated by another 
route to Gallain, but could not obtain permission 
to proceed through Rambarra. 

All this series of disaster did not shake the per- 
severance of the British government. A new 
onening was affbrdcd through the Pacha of 
Tripoli, who, inspired with a desire of improve- 


ment new in thi| quarter of the world, culti- 
vated European connection, and through the 
judicious conduct of consul Warrington M’as 
rendered friendly to Rritain. Holding Fexzan 
tributary, god having a commanding influence 
over the central states, he could sccuie the safe 
passage of a traveller through a great part of 
Africa. Under his auspices, in 1819, Mr. Ritchie 
and Lieutenant l.yon reached Fezzan ; but 
through the climate, and the treacherous ill 
treatment of the sultan, they incurred such severe 
illnesses as proved fatal to the former, and obliged, 
the latter to return. 

This failure did not prevent the speedy for- 
mation of another expedition, for which a more 
fortunate destiny was reserved. Its chiefs, 
Major Denham, Lieutenant Clapperton, and 
Dr. Oudney, arrived at Tripoli in November, 
1821. Next spring they proceeded to Fezzan; 
but through the neglect of the sultan wore unable 
to procure camels, vihich obliged Denham to 
return to 'fripoli. Here he received assurances 
of protection from Roo Khalloon, a great Arab 
slave-merchant, who was setting out lor the very 
countries which he sought to explore. Under 
his guidance, the party, iii the end of 1822, began 
their route through the great desert, passing 
between the territories of the two remarkable 
native tribes, the Tuaricks and the Tibboos. 
They then travelled for a fortnight amid hills of 
moving sand, without the slightest vestige of life 
or vegetation. Soon after they entered Kanem, 
the northern province of llornou. At Lari 
they came in view of lake Tchad, the great 
interior sea of Africa, 200 miles long, recei\ing 
two great ri\ers, and containing mimertius 
islands. In proceeding along its eastern slioie 
they visited most parts of IJornou and it.s chief 
cities of Kouka (Kuku of Ediisi),Nevi lliinie, 
and Angoriiou. 'I bis kingdom, once the moat 
|K)wcrfulin central Africa, mid about thirty }ear» 
before been coit(]ucred and dreadfully raxaged 
by the Fellatas from lloussa; but a prixate 
individual, by x'aluur and ability, had reasserted 
its independence and driven out the enemy. 
That person, under the title of Sheik, exer- 
cised all the real poxver, xxhile he suffered the 
legitimate king to reign in empty pomp. Major 
Denham also visited the smaller kingdom of 
Mandara, bounded by an almost interminable 
range of mountains filled with savage tribes, 
ix'hu are nunted doxvn fur slaves. In Loggun, 
situated along the great river Sharx', xvliich falls 
into the Tchad, he found a people more in- 
genious and industrious than those of Rernou. 

Meantime Clapperton q^id Oudney were 
making an expedition through lloussa, the most 
interesting region of central A fricu. 1 1 xvas found 
inhabited by the Fellatas, a people having 
notliing of the Negro features, but apparently 
descended from the great body of Moslem Arabs, 
who had migrated many centuries ago. They 
w'ere quite superior to the Bornonesc both in 
aspect and character, cultivating the land xxjith 
greater skill and diligence, and manufacturing 
very fine cottons. I'he sxvay of Ghana, and 
even of Cossina, had been transferred to Sackatoo 
('I'ocrur), the sultan of xvhich, about the be- 
ginning of the present century, overran all 
lloussa, and for some time occupied Rornou. 
Ghana, however, under the name of Kano, xxas 
found great in its decay, and still the chief seat 
of commerce. I’hc transactions were extensive 
and w'cll arranged ; but slaves were the staple 
commodity. Sackatoo was found considerably 
larger than Kano, and the traveller was hospitably 
nH.*eived by sultan Rello. The river Quanaiua 
n 4 
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was observed traversing this cosintry, and flowing striking object was the influx* fW>m the westward 
westward into the Niger, which, at the nearest of the great river Tshadda, three or four miles 
point to Sackatoo, had a southward course ; but broad, and with a current so strong that they soon 
accounts varied, whether continuing in that dU gave up the attempt to ascend it. They learned, 
rection it reached the sea or marang a great however, that three days' journey up was Fundab, 
dircuit emptied itself into the lake Tchad. The of whose importance they had often beard. It 
traveller, having in vain solicited the means of became more and more evident that their voyage 
proceeding to the river and the coast, returned wastoterminateinthesea, and that the numerous 
to librnou by a new route, which enabled him river branches which open into the Gulph of Benin 
to see Cossina, a capital now greatly decayed, arc the delta of the Niger. Near the large town 
Dr. Oudney died early on this journey. of Kirrce, they passed the one which runs to- 

* I'he British government determined to follow wards Benin. Here the natives were almost 
up these extensive and imiwrtant discoveries, entirely clothed in the manufactures of Europe, 
Cl^perton was employed to land on the coast and had fleets of large canoes adorned with 
of Guinea, thence to penetrate to Sackatoo, and European articles. The travellers, however, 
on his way explore the termination of the Niger, were made prisoners, and carried down to Eboe, 
Instead of attempting to ascend the river of the great maVt fur slaves and palm oil, with which 
Benin, he was advised to proceed by land from trade the natives, who arc rude and dissolute, 
Badagry; but from imprudent exposure to the do not hesitate to combine piracy. With great 
climate two companions died, and he became difficulty, and the promise of a high ransom, 
sickW. He soon, however, reached the Yarriba, they succeeded in getting arrangements made 
or Kinj^om of Eyes, which he found pcYou- for conveying them to the sea. They reached 
lous and flourishing; and the natives, not im- it by the channel called by the Portuguese Nun, 
bued with Mohammedan bigotry, courteously by the English Brass Uivef; not the largest of 
received him. In traversing it he crossed the the lestuaries, but that which comes in the most 
chain of the Kong Mountains, peopled to the direct line from the main trunk. Thus, by very 
summit. Leaving Yarriba, and passing through humble agency, was solved that grand problem 
the large cities of Kiama and Wawa, he reached in African geography, in the search after which 
Boussa on the Niger, where he received a con- so many abortive efforts had been made, 
firmation of Park's death, and even an invitation This important discovery, o]>cning a water 
from the kingof Youri, who promised to give him communication into the very centre of the con- 
that travellers books and papers ; but this visit tine^ made a impression on the mer- 

was delayed till he should return from Sackatoo. cantile world. Mr. McGregor l^iird, and some 
On his way thither he passed through Nvfl^, other gentlemen of Liverpool, entered into an 
a highly improved territory, though dreadfully association for forming a settlement and opening 
laid^wastc by the Fellatas ; and through Zegzeg, a trade on the Upper Niger. Two steamers, the 
also very populous and well cultivated. At Quorra and Alburkah, were fitted out; while the 
l^ckatoo, or Soccatoo, an expedition aj^inst Columbine, a larger sailing vessel, was laden 
the rebel territory of Goober enabled him to with goods. They arrived in the mouth of the 
procure farther information. The sultan, how- Nnn in October, 1832, but suffered severely from 
ever, prepossessed with groundless jealousies, sickness amid the swamps of the delta; and 
treated him with a harshness, which, with pre- though before the end of tlic year they reached 
vious sickness, brought this spirited traveller a healthier station, the survivors did not regain 
to a premature grave. His servant, Lander, after their health. In the course of the next two 
doingthclastdutic.s,conceivedtbeplanofhiinself years, Mr. Laird ascended the Tshadda, and 
exploring the termination of the Niger, but was reached Fundah, nine miles inland, which he 
forcibly prevented. found a large city, with nearly 40,000 inhabitiints, 

The information attained on this journey af- situated in a very extensive and beautiful plain, 
forded the strongest reason to suppose that the Its commerce, however, had been much injured 
Niger terminated in the sea. Lander on his by war, and by the tyranny of its ruler, from 
return submitted to government a pl^n for pro- whose power Mr. Laird had some difficulty in 
cceding to Boussa, and thence navigating the escaping. Mr. Oldfield in the Alburkah sailed 
stream downwards. Government agreed to about 100 miles up this river, but neither found 
furnish the means, though promising only a very its banks so fruitful nor the commerce so active 
slender reward. In March, 1830, accompanied as on the Niger, He also vi.sited Habba, which 
by his brother, arrived at Badagry, and proved equally extensive with Fundah. The 
Moceeded by nearly the former route to Boussa. streets were crowded and dirty, but the markets 
Thence he visited Youri, which proved a very .spacious and well arranged. The .state of the 
rich and populous country ; but the king treated vessel frustrated the attempt to ascend to Boussa. 
him ill, and he had no success as to i’ark's books l^^ander had unfortunately died of wounds re- 
aiid papers. On the island of Patashie, below ceived in a contest with the natives. The ex- 
Boussa, he procured, with great difficulty, two pedition was unfortunate in a commercial view, 
canoes, afterwards exchanged for one of larger the only valuable article being ivory, in too small 
size, and thus began the navigation down the quantity to pay the expense of the voyage. As 
Niger. He soon found it expand into a most the natives, however, are active and eager for 
magnificent river, about three miles broad, and gain, Mr. Laird conceives that this and xither 
bordered by noble forests. The large island of articles could be supplied to almost any extent, 
Zagoshi presented an active scene of industry if a steady demand were once understood to exist 
and navi^tion, and by a large force of armed for them. 

canoes maintained its independence of the neigh- From the southern extremity of Africa, in- 
bouring states. On the admining shore appeared tcresting discoveries have also been made. It 
a vei^&rgc town, named Rabba. Farther down, was not till 1650 that the Dutch formed a colony 
Egga, another great port on the river, terminated at the Cape of Good Hope, which quickly beemne 
tlif eoffiparatively civilized territory of NyfTe; flourishing. Beyond the Karroo desert they 
beioW which were only detached states of a verv settled rieh grazing farms, at the foot of the high 
turbulent and lawless character, among which interior ranges or the Nienweid and Sneiiwge- 
SMioufl dangers were encountered. Ine next birge, compelling the natives to labour as slaves. 
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nWards the end of the eighteenth century, 
S]/:irniian and Vaillant brought interesting ac- 
counts of the scenery of this tract, and its natural 
productions, both animal and vegetable. The 
settlement having been captured by Hritain, 
Mr. Harrow, as secretary to Lord Macartney, 
made in 1797 an excursion into the interior, and 
gave striking pictures of the pa«>toml life of the 
CaflVes, and of the miserable aspect and con- 
dition oftlie Hosjesmans or mountain Holtentots. | 
In IKOI Messrs. Truttur iiad Somerville passed 
thcSneuwgebirge,disco\ered the large stream of 
the Orange River, with the jiastoral tribe oftlie 
Komiias, and finally arrived at Lattakoo, capital 
of the Hoshuanus, a more industrious and im- 
proved people than any yet known in southern 
Africa. ()n receiiing this intelligence, J..onl 
('aledon sent Dr. Cowan and Mr. Donuvaii, with 
a party of twenty, to attempt to penetrate as 
far as lMozambu]uc ; but after proceeding con* 
sidcrably beyond Lattakoo, they were surjirised 
and killed by a party of natives. i 

The Rev. Mr. C'ainpbell, in his zealous pur- I 
suit of missionary objects, considerably extended 
our knowledge of this i>art of Africa*. Hcyoiid 
Lattakoo, he passed through a succession of 
towns always rising in importance. Kurreebane, 
the last, was estimated to contain inha- 

bitants, who, besides agriculture, showed consi- 
derable skill in adoriiingtheir habitations, tanning 
skins, and smelting iron and copper. Dr. Lich- 
tenstein and Mr. Hurchell made important ob- 
servations on the Hoshuana people ; but neither 
penetrated so far as Mr. Campbell, in 18i2d, 
M'hile Mr. Thompson was at Lattakoo, these 
districts were invaded by u numerous and ibr- 
inidablc (’affre peo])lc, from the vicinity of Cape 
Natal. These, it was discovered, had been driven 
from their country b\ a still mure imwerfiil 
tribe, the Zoolas, whose chief, Chaku, could 
muster 100, (XX) fighting men. Yet there was 
found to be in that quarter a large extent of 
fertile territory, to which a number of Dutch 
farmers were induced to emigrate; but having 
been involved in hostilities with this savage tribe, 
they have of late suffered dreadfully, and many 
of them have perished. 

During the years 1822 to 182G, Captain Owen 
was employed by government in making a verj* 
careful survey both of the eastern and western 
coasts. He obtained much information re- 
specting the former, which had hitherto been 
very imperfectly known. In 1837, Sir Jamef 
Alexander, under the auspices of the Geographi- 
cal Society, pcrfoniu'd an expedition to the north- 
west from the ('ape, into the country of the 
Damaras, where he penetrated farther than any 
former traveller. 

Afler all that has recently been done to explore 
Africa, there still remain very iniirortaiit )H>ints 
involved in obscurity, 'i'hc most important 
relates to the courses of the T.shadda and the 
Shary, flowing respectixely into the Niger and 
lake i'chad. It is a favourite hypotliesis with 
some, that both arc one stream, pursuing an 
unbroken course from the lake to the river; 
hut tlie fact observed by Denham, that the Shary 
Howell into the Tchad, renders this physically 
impossible. It has been recently coniectured 
^ that the Yeou may be identical with the Tshadda, 
and tliU 9 unite the two great receptacles; but 
the travcHcrs, who crossed that river and w'cnt a 
great way along its banks, could not well be mis- 
taken in their belief of its flow'ing into the 'Iclixul. 
It seems more pnibable that these two gre.it 
rivers have their sources in the mighty chain to 
fliesouUi of Mundara; tliat their sources, and 


perhaps some of iheir branches, may be at no 
great distance from each other. 

Another object should be to connect lake Tchad 
and the surrounding countries with Nubia and 
Abvssiuia, exploring on the way the source and 
early course of the llahr-cl-Abiud, or principal 
branch of the Nile. This wide interval has 
as yet been only broken by Hrown's journey into 
Darfour, and some notices procured by him 
respecting the adjacent countri^. A n expedition, 
we understand, is at present projected from Egypt 
to the head of the Nile. 

There remains .still farther to the .southward a 
great mass of unknown territory, between the 
Portuguese settlements on the eastern and w esteni 
coasts. The people in these have formed a few 
stations on the Zambeze, with a view to the traffic 
in gold and slaves ; and they have others on the 
eastern coast, whence merchants, with similar 
objects, penetrate to some distance in (he interior. 
Stnl the great body of the country remains un- 
explored. The intimations receiv^ represent it 
as occu]}ied by numerous tribes, who have made 
some progress in culture and the arts. To explore 
it with any degree of completeness, two expe- 
ditions would he necessary ; one from the Cape 
northward as far as Horiiou and lloussa; the 
other across the continent, between Congo and 
Mozanibirfue. Holb, however, would be ac- 
companied with considerable difficulty and 
danger; and though they could hardly fail to 
add to onr know ledge of the physical structure 
of the country, we incline to think that they 
would be of little or no importance in other 
respects. 

AFUICA. or MAHADIAH, a sea-port town of Jlarfoary, 
E. coa^t reg. Tunis, il(i m. S.S.H. TuuU, lat. 39^ ‘6‘2f 
N., long. 11^ It/ E. It may cont.iin about S.tKXi iuhab., 
and is at ]»resent a wrctihiHl place, surrounded with 
broVeii down walls, and without shops or bazars. For- 
merly, however, it was a sea- port and fortress of very 
considorabie iinportanee. In In50 it was besieged by a 
powerful armament, under the orders of the viceroy 
of Sicily and of Uoria the famous admiral of Charles V., 
who took it after an olistinate and desperate resistance. 
But being found to be untenable it was sul>sequently 
abandoned. {Temple's Algiers, Ssc.,\. p. 137.) 

Al'UlQL'K (ST.), a town of France, dep. Avoyron, 
cap arroiid., on tlie Sorpue, lat. 43'- 57' N , long. AV 1.V' 
E. Pup. d.?-'*?. It is situated in a fine valley. Streets 
broad i but houses mostly old and ill built. It has tri- 
bunals of original jurisdieium and roinmcrce. a com- 
munal college, and an agriciiltur«d society ; a ith manu- 
tacl tires of eoarse cloth, coverlets, cotton yarn and 
hosier)', tanneries, jt-c.; and a very considerable trade m 
wool, iheesc, 3;c. li a as formerly fortified. 

AtJABLY, a town ot the desert of Sahara, cap. of au 
oasis, on tlie caravan road from Tripoli to TimliuctocL 
lat. 27° 44' N., long. 4° 25' E. 

.AGADIR, or SANTA CRUZ, a sea-port town of 
Monwco, on the .Atlantic Ocean, ^d the most S. in tlie 
einpire. lat. iHP 2C' 35" N., long, i/^35' 50" W. It is built 
on the declivity of a hill on the shore of a giilph or large 
b^ of the same name, well defended from the winds, and 
amnding good anchorage for shipping. Agadir lielonged 
at one tiaie to the Portuguese, by^whom it was surrounded 
by walls. It was taken from them by tlie Moors in 1536, 
when its fortifications were fartiier strengthened. It 
w,iB for a considerable |HTlod the centre of an extensive 
commerce ; but having rebelleii against the government 
in 1773, the principal part of its population was trans- 
Icri cil to Mogadore ; and it had so much declined that it 
is said by Mr. Jackson, in not to have had more 
than 300 Inbaiiitants. The vast sandy deserts of N. 
Africa commence immediately to the S. of Agadir; and 
hence Us bay is aptly termwl by the Arabs Bab-Soudan, 
that is. Gate Ilf the Blacks — {Jackson’s Moroecot p. 115.; 
Bitter's (ieographie. Trad. Franc. Hi. p. 161.) 

ACiDE (an. Agatha), a town of France, dep. Herault, 
on the river of that name, near where it is traversed 
by the ranal of Eanguedm', almut 3 ni. above whore 
the former falls into the Gulpii of Lyons, and about the 
siinu* distance from where llie latter is iinittHl w ith Uio 
hike Thau. lat. 43*-’ IK' 40" N., long. 28' 10" E. Pop. 
7,96ri. Ships of 2(X) tons burden come ui> to the town by 
the river, near the mouth of which is rert Rrisiviu. It 
has a coiibiderablo coasting and some foreign trade, with 
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thlp-ttnllding, nanufactnreiof venUgrlse and soap, and 
cUstilleriM. Being entirely built Tjf black basaltic lava, 
and surrounded by a wall and towers of the same mate- 
rial, it has a grim appearance, and is called by the coun* 
try people the f Vito Noire. It made a part of (xaUia Nar- 
bonensit^ and was In 506 the seat of a council summoned 
by Alaric. — {Hugo, France Fittoresque, dep. HerauU.) 

AGEN (an. Agtnum), a town of France, cap. dep. Jsot~ 
et-Garonne, on the right bank of the Garonne, nearly 
half way between Bordeaux and Thoulouse, lat. 44^ IIF 
22" N., long, 36' 35" E. Fop. 13.851. It is ill built ; 
streets narrow, crooked, and dirty. The hotel of the 
prefect is worth notice, and there is a fine bridge over 
tho Garonne of eleven arches ; it Is the seat of a cour 
royale for the depts. J^nt-et-Garonne, Lot, and Gers; has 
a college and several literary institutions, a public library 
with above 1 2,(K)0 vols., and a theatre. Its situation, though 
rather unhealthy, makes it the ontrepOt of the commerce 
between Bordeaux and Thoulouse. There is here a 
aail-cluth manufactory, which recently employed above 
GOO wurk-peoplo. and produced annually 130,000 metres 
ofcanvriss for the navy: there arc also manufactures of 
serges, printed cloths, cottons, braziers’ ware, pottery, 
soap, spirits, Ac. Environs beautiful ; the promenade 
du Graviers is one of the flnest in France. Agon is very 
ancient, and under the Roman emperors was a prsetorian 
city.— (//o^o, France Pittoreequc,dcp. Lot-et-Garonne i 
Brianil, de Verzd Dictitmnaire de la France, &c.) 

AGGKKHIHJS, a bishopric of Norway, and one of 
the must imimrtant divisions of tliat kin^om ; which 
see. 

AGGERSOE, asmall Danish island in the Great Belt, 
near the E. coast of the island of Zealand, lat. 55° 12* N., 
long, no 12* E. 

AGURIM, or AUGHRIM, an inconsiderable town or 
viliage of Ireland, co. Galway, H2 m. W. Dublin. One of 
the greatest battles ever fought in Ireland took place in 
the vicinity of Aghrim in 1691 , when the troops of Wil- 
liam 111., commanded by Ginkell, afterwards Earl of 
Aihlone, gained a complete and decisive victory over 
tliose of Jamesll., commanded by St. Ruth, who fell early 
in the action. 

AGIN COURT, or AZINCOURT, a village of France, 
dep./'asde Calais, 13 m. N .W. St. Pol ; famous in history 
for the great victory gained near it in 1415 by the Eng- 
lish monarch, Henry V., over a vastly superior French 
force. 

AGLIE, or AGLIA, a town of the Sardinian states, 
Piedmont, 10 m. S. W. Ivrea. Pop. 3,240. It has a c^- 
legtate church, and a magnificent palace witli a consider* 
able library. 

AGNES (ST.), one of the Scllly Islands (which see), 
being the most S. of the group. It contains about 300 
acres, and had in 1H31 a pop. or2H9. It is celebrated for 
its light-house with a revolving light, in lat. 49° 5iP 37" 
N., long. 6° 19' 2^' W. The lantern is etevated 138 feet 
above high-water mark. 

AGNONE, a town of the Neapolitan dominions, prov. 
Sannio, 18 m. N.N.E. Iscmia, in an elevated healthy 
situation. Pop. 7,000. It has an immense number of 
clmrches, an hospital, and five mouts-de-plctc, which 
make loans of seed corn to tho peasants. It Is the seat 
of the principal copper manufactures in the kingdom 
Some writers have affirmed that it occupies tho sito of 
the ancient AquiUmia of the Siunnites. 

AGOA DE FAO, a sea-port town of St. Michael, one 
of the Azores, 12 m. E. Punta del Gada. Pop. 3,000. 

AGON, a small soa-port town of France, dep. La 
Manche, 7 m. W. Coutiinces. Pop. 1462. 

AGOSTA, or AUGUSTA, a maritime town of Sicily, 
cmi, cant., prov. Syracuse, on its E. coast, 12 m. N. Sy- 
racuse, lat. 87® 13' fc" N., long. 15° 14' E. Pop. 8,667. 
It stands on a peninsula, and was built in thelSth century 
by the emperor Frederick, who peopled it from Centu- 
I'issa, which was razed Jbr sedition. It was nearly de- 
stroyed 1^ tho earthquake of 1693, when numbers of 
people were crushed to death under the ruins of their 
houses, and a sulphurous vapour finding its way to the 
principal powder magazine, it blew up with a tremendous 
cxplouon. Streets regular and parallel, with some tole- 
rable municipal edifices and magazines for articles of 
commerce ; but the houses are low and mean, and the 
inhabitants have an air of dejection and poverty. Their 
whole existence depends on the export of salt, and a little 
oil, honey, and wine. It is strongly fortified both on the 
land and sea sides. The harbour, though rather difficult 
of entrance, is deep, spacious, and secure ; but in E. and 
8. gales there Is often a heavy swell. The holding 
ground Is excellent.— (SmyfA’sSiW/p, p.lSfi.j and A^tp. 
p. 14.) 

AGOWS, A people of Abyssinia, inhaldtlng the ter- 
ritory to the B. of the sources of the Bahr-el-Azrek, or 
Abysslnign Nile. This district is uncommonly fertile, 
putienlarly in cattle and honey, with which ft almost 
exclusively stmplles Gondar, The country is also very 
.populous ; and though of limited extent, can bring a con- 


siderable force into the field. There is another tribe of 
the same people, called Tcheretz Agows, Inhabiting a 
district along the N. bank of the Tacazze. 

AGRA, one of the subahs, great divisions, or provinces 
Into which Hindostan, nr India N. of the Nerbuddah 
River, was divided by the emperor Acbar. It lies chiefly 
between 25® and 28® N., and may be computed to contain 
about 45,000 sq. m., and from 6 to 7 millions of inhabitants. 
These subahs or provinces of the Moghul empire were 
in fact equal in extent and population to kingdoms. 
The province of Agra lies in the alluvial plain of the 
Jumna and Ganges, with an elevation but a few hundred 
fc^t above the level of the sea ; and the finest portion of 
it, well known under tile name of the Doab, or country 
of the ** two rivers,** lies between these streams. By far 
the greater portion of Its surface is a dead flat. Although 
watered by three great navigable rivers, the Chumbul, 
Jumna, and Ganges, the country is characterised in 
general for its drought, the greater part of its irrigation 
being elibcted by means of deep wells. It may also be 
described as elaincutly deficient of timber. From March 
to June the climate is dry, and extremely sultry ; fi-om 
June to October, sultry and rainy ; and from Nuvmnbcr 
to February inclusive, serene, dry, and cold, the ther- 
mometer almost every morning falling below the 
freezing point. With the exception of a few wiMidy 
portions of the province lying towards its W. extremity, 
and here only during the season of the periodical ruins, 
the climate is healthy. No metallic mines exist in tho 
province ; and its only valuable minerals are the red 
sandstone, of which nearly all the monuments of the 
cities of Delhi and Agra are constructed ; and a species of 
tufous limestone, called kanghar in the language of the 
country, and which is the only source from which lime 
is obtained for economical purposes. There arc com- 
monly two harvests; the greater crops being reaped before 
the setting in of the rains in May and June, and the 
lesser in December and January. The principal corn 
crops are those of wheat and barley. Rye is not known, 
and oats hardly so, and rice Is not cultivated for want of a 
sufliciency of water. Of tlie smaller kinds of corn, those 
chiefly cultivated arc two species of millet, viz. Jlolcut 
Sorghum, called iii the language of the country Jev'ar ; 
and Holcus spicatus, called li^jera. These two constitute 
the chief bread corn of the labouring people, a ho seldom 
taste wheat. Great quantities of pulses are raisett os a 
winter cr<m for the food of man and c.ittle, the mdst 
common of which is the Ctccr arrictnm, called grain by 
Euroiieans. Mustard seed is raii^ed for oil, and the 
sugar ciuie l.s cultivated for the manufacture of sugar. 
Cotton is cultivated to a very ronsiderahle extent, and 
indigo is produced mure extensively in tliis province thuu 
in any other part of Upper India. It was, indml, from 
hence that the drug, in the earlier periods of European 
commerce, was pnx:urcd for the trade of Europe. 'J'he 

S eat mass of the inhabitants arc llimloos ; among wlitiin 
e two first classes in rank, the Braminical and Military , 
are more frequent than to the eastward, or to the south. 
To the W. of the Jumna, chiefly are found two nations 
or tribes well known in the history of Upfier India, the 
Jauts and the Mcinattlcs, both liistiiiguished by their 
warlike and predatory habits. It is rcinarkablc ui a 
country so long subject tu Mohammedan rule, and the 
immediate seat of nower, that tlie proportion of Moliain- 
medans found in tnis, as indeed in the neighliouring pro- 
vinces, is smaller than in the more remote one of Ben}.'al. 
The inhabitants, of whatever denoniinatiun, are of more 
robust frames and a far bolder spirit than those of the 
last-named country. The language of the people 
throughout is the Hindi or Uindustuuy. The basis of 
this language is the Hindoo dialect, which was spoken 
ill the kingdom of Kanoje, which is within the limits of 
this urovince, on the first Mohammedan invasions. Tiie 
I'ersiau, the most cultivatfxl tongue, spoken by Che rcin- 

a uerors, has been superadded to this local tongue, in 
iie same way as Norman French has lieen added to tiic 
Anglo-Saxon; so that, in short, the history of tho for- 
mation of the Hindi is exactly a parallel case to that of 
Engiisii. Another Indian dialect, now nearly extinct, 
was tiie ancient language of the country near the town 
of Agra. 

Auha, tho name of a zillah, or district, consti- 
tuting a judicial and fiscal division of the last-namcxl 
province, lying on Ixith banks of the Jumna. Its com- 
puted area is 4,500 Eng. sq. m. ; and if it bo equally 
populous with the neighboaring province of Delhi, of 
the population of which some estimate has lieen made, 
and it is probably somewhat more so, it contains 273 In- 
habitants to the square mile, or near one million of 
absolute population. In 1813, ten years after this 
district came into British possession, it was estimated to 
contain 2,456,214 begahs of land, each equal to near one 
third of an English acre, of which there were under actual 
culture 1,222,667; fit for culture 33(1,897; and waste 
or uncultivable 902,740. Half the area of the whole 
district, therefore, was under actual tillage. The laud 
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tui ■■ aaaeifled to thp land under culture was at tfiU 
rate of two rupees and two anas a beeuli, or near 18i. 
an acre ; a very high or rather oppresrive land tax, for 
a poor country just recovering from long disorder Mid 
anarchy. 

Agra, a city of Htndostan, cap.^Hfche above pro- 
vince and district, on the S.W. bmiK of the Jumna, 
which during the season of the floods is here about half 
a mile broad, and at no season fordable, in lat. IP 
N., long. 77° 53* E. It is distont from Calcutta 950 m., 
Madras 1190, and Bombay 860. Agra, like other con- 
siderable towns of India, is built of bricks, the houses 
having terraced roofs; the streets h^ng extremely narrow, 
and never paved or flagged. MiiAi of it is at present in 
a state of ruin. No census of its popiilatitin, that we 
are aware of, has been taken ; but judging by the amount < 
of the town duties, which have been about GO, 000 ru]tcesa 
year, or OOtXV., it would ap|iear to Iw about equally [mputous 
with Dacca, Bareilly, and Mirsapore, and may contain 
ntMiiit G.\0(K) Inhabitants. It is very conveniently 
situated for the e«>mTnerce of W. India dhd K. I'ersia, 
and is tiie mart of a very considerable inland and frontier 
tratle. 'fhe trading coiiimunicatioii is carried on by 
tmts on the Jumna and Chumbul ; and by horses, camels, 
bullocks, and bullock carts iiy land. I'he goods com- 
prising the fm|Nirts consist of shawls, horses, camels, 
roi'k-sait, and the dry and fresh fruits and drugs of Per- 
si.i; cotton wool and coarse cotton fabrics from Che S., 
w itii Kitro|M»n commodities by the Jumna and Ganges. 
Tlie chief exports consist of raw silks, indigo, and coarse I 
sugar. In 1832, the custom duties levied on these, com- | 
mnniy at the rate of from 7A to 10 per cent, on the value, j 
were, ior the exfiorts 202, 9W) rupees ; and for the imports i 
1 ,l(Nl,495 rupees. In 1818 the amount of the joint exi>ort ^ 
and nil port duties was l,052,l.%7 ru|)ees ; so that In 14 yeais* ! 
tune the increase was 34 per cent. Agra, in remote 
tinii's, appears to have. Ikhmi a fortified town of some cun- 
sequeiici' ; blit it was nut until tlic year 1504 that it was 
inadi' tlic scat ol MiihaminiKlan empire. This was rf- 
fected liy tlie Afghan emperor Sihuiidur Lodi. About 
half a century latef the place was greatly embeliisliod by 
AcIku , liy tar the must illustrious of all tlie Indian em- 

I M'rors. It euntiiiiieil to bt* the seat of government fiiiring 
IIS reign and that of his son ; and I)eihi>as not restored as 
themetnipuliH until the reign of iiis grandson, Shah Jehan, 
ill the year lfi47. When Acl>ar fixed the seat of his go- 
vt'riiinenC at Agra, he changed its name to Acbaral^, 
w hich continues to be Its Mohammedan designation. It 
('oiitaiiis inany fine moniiments, all of Muliammcd.an 
origin, 'fhe fortress is of great extent, the double 
rainiiart and bastions iH'ing built entirely of hewn red 
saiul.stoiie, and at least GO feet alxive the level of the 
Jumna, on tlie Imnk of whicti it stands. The most re- 
iiiurk,ahle structure, how'cvcr, is the Taj Mahal, litenUly 
tlic “ thrown of Kmpires.*' This stands about 2 m. 
below the fortress, and on the bank of the river. It Is a 
mausoleuni, built by the ein^ror .Shah Jehan in honour ! 
of ills empress the Bt^giim Narr Maiial ; a building of 
W’iiite marble raised on a terrace, and in the ordinary 
form of a Mohammedan mosque witli minarets, 'i'he 
mosaic ornaments of tlie interior, inrituling even the 
inurble |)avement, are extensive, rich, and elaborate, the 
tiiiwt>r8 and arabesques kieing coiiiposetl of no less tlian 
twelve different stones, such as agates, josiiers, lapis 
lazuli, and various coloured marbles, and tlie numerous 
quotations from the Koran lieing m black marble. A 
gaideii with foiiiitains and liiglily ormunented gateways 
Mirniuiuls tile niausoUnun ; and tiic Hmte en*cmhlt' it 
supposed, wiictber for extent, symmetry, matvrtei^ nr 
execMition, to surpass any thing in the w'ofld of the tame 
ilescription. This is the uniform oulnion. even of those 
who have seen the master-pieces or Italian art. ** It is 
possible," says the celebrated and accurate Bernier, " I 
may have imbibed an Indian taste ; but 1 deeidctlly think 
that this monument deserves much mure to be numbered 
among the wonders of the world than the pyramids of 
l''Kypt,— those uiisbaiMined masses, whicii, when 1 had 
semi them twice, yielded me no satisfaction, and which 
are nothing on the outside but heaps of larm* stones 
piled in form of steps, one uiion another ; while within 
tliore is very little that is creditable either to hum,*ui skill 
or to human invention.*' The arcliitect was a Mohaui- 
ttUHlan native of Saliar, and the whole building is said to 
iiavo cost 750,()(K)/. It is kept in excellent re|Miir by the 
British government, which assigns a handsome annual 
revenue for this oUject. The tomb of the emperor Acliar 
at Secundra, fl m. from Agra, would be considered a 
■ploiidtd building in any place that had not the T^j 
Maiial to boost of. It was constructed by his ton the 
emperor Jehangirb. A marble palace of Shah Jehan exists 
within the fortress ; and the neighbourhood of the town, 
for miles, contains the ruins of palaces luid tombs fif 
costly materials and workmanslilp. Agra, with the 
district to wliich it tadongs, was conqiieretl by the eliief 
Madiiaj(*e KImliah in 1784, and formed a |M>rtion ot the 
jagheer assigned by tlds priuco for the maiuteuauce ol 


the army, organized ^on tiie European system, and 
officered by KuroiM'ans, by means of which he maintain- 
ed his supremacy in Up|ier Ilindostan. In the course 
of the military operations which deprived the Mahrat- 
tas in 1803 of nearly the whole of their possessions in 
Hlndostan, Agra was besieged by Lord Lake, and 
surrendered after a practical breach had been effected in 
one of the bastions. Since that time it has continued in 
our occupation, and constitiites our only d«>5t or mili- 
tary magazine on the N. W. frontier. The fortrciz 
has always a considerable garrison, and about two m. 
beyond lU walls is a cantonment where a much larger 
military force is stationed. Agra was the birth-place of 
Abiil Fazel, the famous prime minister of the emperor 
Acbar. 

Agra, the name of a new government in Briti».h 
India, founded under the charter act of 1833. The un- 
wieldy size of the Bengal presidency, which Is far greater 
In extent, and contains more than double the populatii.ii 
of both, the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, almig 
with the additional duties assimed by the act in ouestiun 
to tiie govemor-genenil of India, suggested tiie roii- 
venicnce of erecting a new presidency, and the historical 
reputation of Agra suggesteii the name. Tlie new I.rc^i- 
deney was to have had a governor and council, but all 
the civil and military establishments were to hat e Ih^hi 
tiorrowed from Bengal. The inconvenience of tti.s r.r 
rangement in this resiiect soon became obvii.us in 
practice, and accordingly an act of parliament was 
obtained doing away with the new presidency, and sub- 
stituting for it a lieutenant-governor, named by and 
subject to the governor of Bengal. By tliis change the 
essential administration rests with the latter authoritv, 
but local details arc conducted by the lieutenant- 
governor. The authority of tliis officer extends over all 
the territories N. and W . of AUahalmd inclusive, con- 
quered or obtained by cession since 1 8(11 . The iianies 
of the districts subject to the iicuteiiiuit-guvcrnor of 
Agra are as follow ‘.—Allahabad, FuttehiHire, liundleeimd 
Nortli, Unndlecund Soutli, Benares. Ghaz<M>pure, Gur- 
rurkpore, Jiiaiipore, Aziinghur, Mirzanore. Agra. Al- 
lygliur, Furruckabad, Bareilly. Sliaiijelianpore, Selia- 
run]>nre. Meerut, Cawnpure, KUiwah, Moradaiiad, and 
Bolundshuhur. These are computed to contain (ifi,.M0 
sq. m. Tlie authority of the lioutcuant -governor, how- 
ever, also extends to other districts {m ssessing a 
regular form of civil guvernment, as tlie hill distiicts 
c«^t*d In tlic Nepalese, w hich are compuicii to citiitaiu 
lh,(l(N) sq. m. The population ol all the territories now 
enumeratifl has been rc'ckoned at 3b,0(i(),(ih0. It tias 
tiirthcr, however, jurisdietion over tiie districts ceded liy 
the Malirattas on tlic Nerbudda in 1H17, estiinaled to 
contain 29 ,h(!() sq. m. ; and by tlie rajali of Berar iii 
calculated at no less than .^5,990. sq. ni. No estiiiiate oi tlic 
population of thesi' twro la»t territories has been ii.adt , 
but they are known to be very thinly inhabiled. The po- 
litical correspoiulrnce w ith the cliiefs on the \V., N., ..nd 
S. trontiers of his jurisdiction is also under euiitrul of 
the lieutenant-governor of Agra. 

Authorities for these /tmr articles, viz. Agra pro- 
vince, Agra district, Agra city, and Agra guv ernnicnt . — 
Hamilton's Hcscnpttuu qf Htndostan i Uamtltuus Ka>t 
India Uazfttfer i Bcmter i Hetum of the rofmlatiuu of 
British India made in 1^1 to the H. qf Con/nnnts ; 
Briggs' Ferifhta; Trevelyan's Report on the Inland 
Customs of Bengal. 

AGRAM, or ZAGRAB, a furtifled city of the Au.^triun 
empire, cap. Croatia, and the residence of the governor- 
genaral, on a hill on the lianks of the Savt', lat. 4V' 

N., long. 15° 4*. E. Fop. I7 ,(H:o. Agrani is the .seat of a 
bishopric and of a tribunal of a^'pial fur ('roatia. tlic 
Uaniiat, and Slavonia. It has a superior acaduej, a 
gymnasium, a Franciscan convent, and a roiisidei ahlc 
commerce, particularly in the tobacco and corn of 
Hungary. 

AGRLDA, m walled town of Spain, prov. Soria, at 
the JtKjt of Mount I'ayo, celchratra In Martiid. Fop. 
3,200. It is ill built, has G churches and 4 convents, w ith 
tanm^rios and ptitteries. ... 

AGRKVK (ST.), a town of !■ ranee, dep. Ardcclie, 
call. cant. Fop. 2,500. 

ACaiAS CALIFNTF.S, a town of Mexico, prov. 
Guadalaxara, lllO in. N.K. Guadalaxara, lat. 22° N., 
long. 101'^ 4ft' W. It is sitiiateii in a fertile district, has 
! a line climate, and is one of the handsomest of the Mexi- 
can towns. Being IntersecUHi by several gresU roads, it 
has ail active and considerable coniniercc. It is cele- 
brated for its great clotli iiMiiufactory whicli employed, in 
lH2ft, 3.ft0 hands (Ward), and the hot springs In ite vicinity, 
whence it derives its name. Us pop. may probably 
amount to I8,U(I0 or 20,(>00. 

AGUILAR DE LA FRGNTERA, a town of Spain, 
iin»v. ('orUova, 22 m. S. S. K. Cordova. 

' AGUliiAU DE1< CAMPOS, a town of Spain, 
prov. Faiencia, on the FUuorga, 4U m. N.W. Uurgoa. 
FiHk 1 . 600 . 



4t AHANTA. 

AHANTA, a territory on th& Gold Coast of Africa, 
between the rivers Ancobla and i^lierln. 

A IIMBDABAU.atown of Hindustan, presid. Rombar, 
prov. Gujrat, cap. district of same name, on the navigable 
river the Sabermatty. Lat. 2‘2<^ SS' N., long. 72*^ 37' K. 
Pop. 100,000? About the middle of the 15th century 
It was a flourishing city celebrated for the magnilicence 
of its mosques, palmes, and streets ; but It has since 
fallen greatly to decay. It is surrounded by a high wall 
flanked with towers ; and is a great resort of Itinerant 
l»la> ers and poets. It sudbred severely from the plague in 
lHr2, and from an earthquake in 1810. The district of 
which Ahmedabad is the cap. produces a land revenue of 
about 120,0001. a year. 

AHMKDPO^, a town of Hindostan, prov. Orissa, 

AfiMEI)S*UG?UJ*H, a city and fortress of India, 
presid. Bombay, prov. Aurungabad, cap. district of same 
name, on the river Seena, 70 m. N. W. Poonah, lat. lU^ 
5' N., long. 7A^ my B. 'I'he town, founded in 1493, Is 
enclosed by a stone wall, aid has a handsome market- 

K lace and some pretty good streets. At present it is the 
ead station of a civil establishment, and has about 
20.000 inhab., exclusive of the garrisou. The fortress, | 
a III tie way from the town, is oval shaped, and about 1 m. | 
in circ. : it is built entirely of stone and is surrounded 
bv a broad and deep ditch. It surrendered to General 
\Vcllesley (now Duke of Wellington ) in 1H03. i 

Tlie district or collectorace of which Ahmednuggnr is 
the cap , contains an area ot 9,910 sq. m. with a pop. of 
aiioot 667,000. The land revenue amounted in 1827-28 
to 181,584/., the average rate of assessment being 1^ rup. 
per negah. The total revenue for the same year was 
203,400/. Paper* on Indian ^ffhirs i Hevenw^ 

Appendix, p. 660.) 

All MOOD, a town of Gnirat, 20 m N. by W. Broach, 
lal . 22^ 3' N., long. 73° O' K. 

AlIRBKKG, a town and castle of Bavaria, circ. Itezat, 
10 m. S. Ansnach. Pop. 3,300. 

A HR WE II. EK, a town of the Prussian states, prov. 
l.owcr Rhine, cap. arc., on the Ahr,23 m.W.N.W. Cob- 
ieiitz. Pop. 2,100. 

A II UN, a very ancient town of France, dep. Creuse, 
cap. cant., 10 m. S.K. Guerot, on a mountain at the foot 
of which Hows the Creuse. Pop. 2,183. 

AHWAZ, or AHWUZ, a town of Persia, prov.Kuzis- 
taiMon the Karoon, 48 tn. S. Shuster. In former times 
this was a large and flourishing city, cap. prov. of same 
name, and tlie winter residence of the Persian kings. It 
is now a wretched place, with G(M) or 700 inhabitants. 
S'lme ruins of the old citv are still to Ixf seen. Of these 
the most woithy of attention are the remains of a bridge 
over the river, and of a royal palace. The portion of the 
wall of the latter now standing is built of large blocks of 
hewn stone, and is about 3lK) feet in leiigtht and 14 or 15 
fi'ut high. A little below Ahwaz, at the deserted village of 
Sabla, are the remains of a rcMnarkable mound or dam 
made across the river to procure water for the irrigation of 
the surroundiim country. — ( Kmneir's Per, Emp., 

A IAS, or A/aSSO, a ruined sea-port of Asiatic Tur- 
key, on the N. shore of the gulf of Iskenderoon. 

AlCHACH, or AlCH A, atown of Bavaria, circ. Upper 
Danube, on the Paar, 12 m. K.N.E., Augsburg. Pop. 
It is surrounded by walls and ditches. 

AIGLE, a town of Switzerland, cant. Viiud, cap. dist. 
same name, on the torrent Grande- Eau, near tlie Rhone. 
Pop. 1,750. 

Aiglb (L’), a town of France, dcp. Ornc, cap. c<uit., 
on the Rille, 18 m. N.N.E. Mortagne. Pop. 5.4.Vi. 
TJsoush old and surrounded by the remains of old walls, if 
is well built, neat, ahd clean, and Is distinguished b} its 
industry. The needles and pins manufactured here are 
celebrated all over France, and It has also fabrics of iron 
and copper wire, wire gauze, nails, Ac. It has withstood 
several sieges. i 

AIGN AN ( ST.), atown of France, dep. Loire et Cher, 
cap. cant., 24 m. S. Blots. Pop. 2,H.')6. There is in the 
vicinity the only quarry of gun-flliits In France. The 
quantity annually manufactured is estimated at from 
35,000,000 to 40,(NX),000. Those for the use of the army 
are krat in depOt in the castle of Amboise. 

AIGRE FBNILLK, a village of France, dep. Charente 
lnfi§rieur, cap. cant., 18 m. N.N.E. Rochefort. Pop. 
1,700. 

AIGUE PERSE, a town of France, dcp. Puy de 
Dome, cap. cant., 11 m. N.N. K. Riom. Pop. 3,115 
Near it is the Chflteau de la Roche, the birthplace of 
the chancellor de rHApItal. 

AlOUBS MORTEI a town of France, dep. Card, 
cap. cant., 20 m. 8. W. Nismea, lat. 43^ 58'' N., long. 

4 u 1 1 r 22" B. Pop. 8,240. Though now a^out 4 m. inland, 
Aigues Mortei was formerly a sea-port, and was, in fact, 
the place when St.Louiserabarked on his two expeditions 
to Africa. At present it is connected with the sea by a 
canal, which is prolonged to Beaucaire on the one hand, 
whlla it it imiied on the other with that of Lwguedoc. 


AIN-TAB. 

It is fortified, and, from its position, Is an important post 
for the deienceuf the coast. Uwing to the retrogression 
of Che sea, the town it aurrounded by marshes (whence 
its name Agtue Mortuie), and is very unhealthy. The 
salt lake of Fecc^s. in the neighbourhood, is celebrated 
as well for tbci||||^ity as for the quantity of the salt 
obtained from it^s^Hugo, art. ** Gard.**) 

I AIGUILLE (L*), a celebrated mountain in France, 
dep. Isere, 4 m. N. W. Corps, height 2,000 in. (6,365 
feet). Its under part has the apimaraiice of a truncated 
cone, and its upper part is of a cubical form. It was long 
supposed to be inaccessible, and was hence called Mans 
iTMccessue; but in 1402 an officer ot Charles V 1 1 1. reached 
its summit. . « 

A IG U 1 LLON, a town of France, dep. I.ot et Garonne, 
at the confluence of the Lot and the Garonne, 17 m. N. W. 
Agen. Pop. 3,919. It was unsuccessfully besieged by 
John Duke of Normandy in 1345 ; when, it has been said, 
but incorrectly, that cannons were first made use of. 

AIGURANDE, a town of France, dcp. Indre, cap. 
cant., 12 m. Sk W. Chktre. Pop. 1,945. It is the centre of 
an extensive cattle trade ; and has, or had, an octagonal 
monument, believed to be very ancient, but of which the 
object is unknown. 

AILAH, or ELAN A, a decayed town of Arabia, on 
the gulf of Akaliah ; which sue. 

AILSA, an insulated rock in the Frith of Clyde, 10 m. 
W. Girvan. Its base is elliptical, and it rises abruptly 
from the sea to the height of 1,098 feet, it consists of 
coiiininar trap. The N.W. side is almost pcriiendicular, 
being funned of successive tiers of imnxMise columns. 
It is frequented by innumerable flocks of sen fowl, and 
is a very striking object from every part of tlie Ayrshire 
coast. It gives the title of Marquis to the noble family 
of Kennedy. 

AIN, a frontier denartmeiit in the E. of France, 
having the Rlione, which separates it from .Savoy on the 
E. and S., the Saone on the W., and the depts. of Saonu 
et Loire, Jura, and part of Switzerland, on the N. and 
N.W. 4rea 592,674 hectares. I'on 346,188. Exclusive of 
the Rhone and Saone, by which it is*partly bounded, it 
is divided by the Ain, whence it derives its name, into 
two nearly equal parts ; that to the K. lK*ing ruggtHi, 
mountainous, and principally adaptiNl to pasturage; 
whereas that to the W., though in jiarts marshy, is go. 
iierally level and fit for cultivation. There are in the 
S. W. portion of this dep. a great number of lakes or 
ponds, some of which are subjected to a veiy' peculiar 
species of rotation. It is usual to drain and cultivate them 
for a season ; and when the crop has Iteen gathered they 
are again filled with water, and with diflerciit sorts of 
fish, according to the nature of the pond ; and after Iwing 
occupied in this way for two years, or thereby, arc again 
dried and subjected to the (ilough. Tlie extent ot the 
imnds so employed is estimated ai nearly 16,1100 hectares. 
This Is found to be a very iirotitable species of cultivation ; 
though, from the humidity it occasions, it is said to 
render the climate unhealthy. Oxen, of which large 
numbers are bred, are geueraily used in tillage. Produce 
of com crops sufficient lor the consumption. Vintage 
considerable, three-fifths of the produce cxporteii. 
Woods very extensive, amounting to about 12(),(^) hec- 
tares. Near Belley are produced the best lithographic 
stones in France. Manufactures inconsiderable. Great 
numbers of the inhabitants emigrate annually after 
harvest to seek for employment in the contiguous de- 
partments. Ain returns 5 meinlH'rs to the Ch. of Deputies, 
and has 1 ,203 electors. Public revenue ol the dep. in IKR, 
6,258,042 fr. Chief towns Bourg, Nantua, Trevoux, 
Belley, and Gex. But the most celebrated place In the 
dep. Is Ferney, long the residence of Voltaire.— (/iiwo, 
France Pitloresque, dcp. Ain i French Official Tables.) 

AIN-TAB, a large town in the N. of Syria, on the S. 
slope of the Taurus, lat. 36° 58' N., long. 87® 13' 15" E., 70 
m. N. Aleppo, and 30 m. W. Bir,on the Euphrates. Pop. 
has been estimated at 20,000, which. If the town be two 
thirds the size of Aleppo, as stated by Maundrcll (Journal, 
210 ), can scarcely be considered as exaggerated. The 
inhabitants consist of nearly-equal numbers of Armenian 
and Greek Christians, Curds, and Mohflmmedanf, among 
I w horn a spirit of toleration and unity prevails unparalleled 
! ill most other Eastern societies. They use the Turkiah lan- 
guage. Houses well built, of a fine stone resembling por- 
phyry, flat- roofed, and generally ol only one story. Tnero 
are 5 mosques, and several large and well supplied bazars. 
In the centre ol the town is a castle on a mound, re- 
s^bling, in every respet, that of Aleppo, but much 
smaller. Water abundant, many of the streets having 
streams flowing through them. On the S. is a large 
burial ground, which at a short distance resembles an 
important suburb, and is perhaps not mucii inferior in 
extent to the town itself. Manufiu-turos of goat-skin 
leather, cotton and woollen cloths, are carried on to somn 
extent ; and there is some trade in raw and tanned hides, 
cloth, honey, and tobacco. 

Ain- Tab may be regarded as the cApitU of a limitod 
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but very fine country, contifRtlnK orBinnll hillannd valleyn 
ainoiiK tin* roots of the raiiriis. The towuR niul villager 
111 tills little district arc* verj iiumt*roiis, tlio most Im- 
portiiMt being At^jia, Silam, and Kies. At Ailjia, G or 
7 in. distant, is the soureo of the Koefk (the river of 
Aleppo); and within lo yards of this stream there runs 
another, the Sejour, the banks of which arc thickly set 
with trees and villa^s.. The Sc‘jour has a good bridge 
over it, about 24 m. from Ain>'rab. The air is good 
and the soil fertile ; but culti\ation is not much followed, 
the majority of the .rural population being shepherds. 
Vrincipal agricultural products corn and tobacco. Bees 
are very plentlllil. 

A in* Tab was taken and plundered by Timur Bcc in 
1 «i0 ; but its favourable site and the tolerant spirit of its 
inhabitants have kept the district lemarkahly free from 
tile usual Kastern CBMialties. 'J'he Turkish pachas, no* 
torloiis as they are for exaction and oppression, re»pc*cl 
the homes and rights of these hardy mountaineers. '1 hc*y 
have, indeed, been taught this torbearance bv some severe 
lessons, having expcrlcniccd, in every ,aUcii^>t at tyranny 
and extortion, a firm and successful resistance. iWlast 
of these attempts was made in 1780, when the Turkish 
torres were coinriletcdy defeated ; since which tho men 
of A in* Tab and its \iciiiity have been suflured to c*iijoy 
tin* priMlucc of their fiedda, lloeks, and bees in undisturben 
traiuiuillity. Aevording to Maundrt*!!, Ain-Tah is iden- 
tical with t\\e AfUiochia-ad~Ta'urumiif the ancients; but 
this is doubtful — (MauntireWsJtmrney^ p. 21/J. ; I'olney^ 
II. i:i7 ; Brinnte'* Trawls, illO.) 

AIKDKIK, a Imr. ancl m. town of Scotland, co. 
l.an.*irk, pa. New Munkland, on a rising ground Iwtween 
two little rivulets, 1*2 in. K. Glasgow. Bop. G,.'i'.i4. It 
consists principally of two parallel streets joined b} cross 
strc'cts, the liouiieb of the lalMiuring poouluiiun being 
well built and coinfortabh*. in the early part of last 
reiilury Airdrie contained only one solitary bouse. It 
owes its rapid rise to the coal and iron mines in its ini* 
mediate vicinity, atid to its contiguity to the Dlotikliuul 
canal, to which it is unued by railways. The Calder iron 
works in the ticighlioiirltood'cinploy a number of hands ; 
ami within the town there an* two iron loundcrics, at 
which m.'icliincry is m.nlc, whh distillerii*s, breweries, 
mult barns, &c. But tin* wiMvnig of cotton ^cAkIs tin ac- 
count of the (jla«gow niauiitacturcrs has hitherto lH‘cn 
till* priiiclp.d source of t lopliunient ; though this will 
orohahly soon ci'asc to he the lase, a large cotton tacti»r} 
liaiiug reL-ently been i‘icctcd. It wiu» con.Ntitutid a ro\a'i 
horoiigli in 18%{. The lb form Act united .\irdtie witli 
|{.unilton, l.aiiaik, Falkirk, and Linlithgow in tin* icturn 
u( a inemher to the 11. of C. Id/, houses in IrCil, 130; patl. 
constituency IH37-3S, *223.— ( liomutary Report, p. 121. Ac.) 

AlUK, a river of Knglatid, important fnim its navi- 
gation and the numerous canals w’lth which it is con- 
nected. It rises in Yorkshire in the central inountiln 
riiJgc, II little to the I'L of Settle. It pursues a S. E. 
course, till passing l.ecds it is joined by the ('alder at 
C'.'isilelord ; Its course i- thence K., with a good m.'ttiy 
windings, till it falls into the Ouse, a little aliovc Oooli*. 
From Leeds to Ferrybridge tin* Aire flows through one 
ut the richest plains in the kingdom. 

Airb (an. Vieus Julti)^ a dcc.-iywl city of France, dcp. 
Landes, cap. rant., on the Adour, 80 in. S.S.K. Ilordraiix. 
Pop. 4,028. 'J'his is a very ancient city, and has be«‘n 
since the fith century the sent of a bishopric. The 
(I’oths tiecame possessed of it in the Gth centun’, and 
ft was for some time the residence of Alaric II.. It suf- 
fered much in the wars with the English, and still more 
ill the religious contests of the I Gth century. The forti- 
ticatlons by which it was once surruunot'd have now 
wliollv disappeared. It is pretty well built, has a cathe- 
dral, a eullegr, and a secondary ecclesiastical seminary. { 
A bridge has lieen recently built over the Adour. i 
( Hugo, art. ** Landes.”) | 

Aikb, a fortifled town of France, dcp. Pas de Calais, | 
rap. cant., at the confluence of the l.ys and Laquettc. I 
Pop. 6,610. It is pretty well built ; has several public 
fountains ; with manufactures of linen, hats, soap, Uutcli 
tiles, geneva, Ac. . lit a military uoint of view. It is of 
ciinsiderablo importance for the defence of the CQuntr}’ 
between the Lys and the Aa. 

A 111 VAULT, a town of France, den. Deux Sevres, 
cap. cant., on the Thouc, 16 in. N.N.E. Partenay. Pop. 
I,!i23. It is well built, and has tho remains of an old 
castle and monastery destroyed in the I6th century. 

AIKNE, a dep. in the north of France, between 48° 
no* and HP 4 ' N. lat., and 2° Mi' and 4° 12^ K. long. ; the 
principal town, Lann, in its centre, being 75 miles N. K. 
Purls. Area 728,530 hei tares. Pop. 5*27, 0U5. It is tra- 
versed by the Aisne, whence its name, the Oise, Marne, 
and by several canals Surface generally flat or undu- 
lating, but in parts hilly; soil fertile. The cititivatcd 
land amounts to about M.0,000 hectares, about lon.dk) 
lieing occiipletl with w'oods, and 42,000 with meadows. 
Agriculture go(Ml ; ami ntler providing fur the Inhnhita its 
•there Is a large exiairt of corn, as well as of sheep, oxen. 
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horses, and pigs. It also produces flax and hemp, hops, 
rape, beet root, potatoes, Ac. In the southern part 
wine is made ; but the* ordinary drink of tlie inhabitants 
is wine and beer. This dep. is celebrated for Its manu- 
factures, at the head of which mii.st be nlaceil the cottons, 
laces, lawns, shawls, table linen, Ac. of St. Quentin ; tho 
mirrors of St. Gobain ; and the bottles, of which Folambry 
furnishes about 3,(Mi0,0(X) a year, fur the wines of Cham- 
imgnc. It has also cast iron and iron plate foundories, 
brick .ind tile works, manufactures of chemical products 
and of beet-root sugar, bleach fields, Ac. It Isdlvideo into 

7 electoral arrond.; returns? m. to the <-'h. of Deputies ; 
and had, in 18;i8, 3,160 electors. Ptrtillc revenue, in 
1831, 18,782,0(57 fr. (-hief town.s. I^on, St. Quentin, Sois- 
sons, Chiteaii- Thierry, Vervins. Ac. — (7/iy^o, France 
Fittaresque, tirt. “ Aisne ; ” French (Iffiaal Tables, S(c.) 

A IX, an aiicietit city of France, dep. Bouches du 
Khone, cap. arrond. and cant., formerly cap. Provence, in 
a plain at the foot of some hills. 1(5 m. K. liarReilles, l.it. 
43° 31' 3.y' N., long. 5° 2(5' 47" E. Pop. 18,240. It was 
founded by Cains .Sextius ('alvinus, a Roman general, 
1*20 years B.C., and received the name of Aqua; Sesttc, 
from its famous hot springs. It is a well-built handsome 
town. Streets g<*nerally well paved, wide, and clean, 
it has a beautiful puhlie promenade, and some good 
stimares ornamented with fountains. A side of fine of 
the squares is formed by w hat is called the Palais, an old 
building containing some spacious halls, formerly occu- 
pitHl by the parliament of Provence and other public 
bodies. It has also a town-hall, rontaining a valuable 
collection of antiquities, a magmficent cathedral, a mu- 
seum of pictures, a theatre, ami other public buildings. 
Previously to the Ifevolution Aix was the seat of a uni- 
versity ; and at preneiU it has a royal .icademy (‘ipiiva- 
lent to a universitv, with faculties of theology and law, 
and a valualdc liiifary contaiiiing above DO.OvKi vols. It 
is als<i the seat of a cmir roifole for the depts of the Bou- 
ehes du Rhone, Basses Alpcs, and Var, and of an arch- 
bishopric ; and h.is scver.tl leariud societies. Aix has 
inBnufacture>. of silk, wool, .nid cotton, and its imliistry 
and cumiiiercc have materiall} inireased witiiin the pre- 
sent eentur)'. Inli.ibitants said to be diH-ldc ily ansto- 
cratical. wliiie those ol Marseilles Incline stiongly to 
democraey. The mineral spnngs, from which the town 
took Its ancient n.nne, w ere at i uleiilallv discov ered in17(i4, 
,nid were idenlified hy tin* ined.ils, inscriptions. Jiiul other 
Bumaii inonuincnts then dug up. The estiblishmebt of 
the balll^ belongs to tin* l)i>.-pit:d. Tournefort, eelebtatt d 
as a bot.-nl't, and »>nc of tiu* lie.st of tlie travellers that have 
vUittHl tiu* Levant, was a native of Aix ; as were \'an- 
lo«» and Ad.ni<>on. — (//r/g«, art. ** Btmehes «lu Rhone.”) 

Aix. an ancient town of tlie Sardinian States, Savoy, 

8 m. N. t'hainberry. Pop. 2,‘26(’. It is celebrated for 
its hot baths, which w ere in vogue among the Roman.s, 
ami arc still extensively resortcvl to. The king .tf Sar- 
dinia has constructed .1 largo and convenient building for 
the accommodation of \ isilers. 

AIX D'ANGIl.LOW (LES), a town of France, dep. 
Cher, cap. cant., 1*2 m. N.E. Bonrg'*s. Pop. 1,414. 

AIXK, a town of France, dep. Haute Vienne, cap. 
cant., 6 tn. S.W. Limoges. Pop. 2,G43. U has seme 
retrains of Roman antiquities. 

AIX-EN-OTUE, a town of France, dep. Aube, r.*ip. 
cant., 18 m. ^V.S.W. Troves. Pop. 1,707. It has .t 
cotton factory. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLK, (the Aachen of the Germans, 
and t\\e Aquisgrana of the Italians,} an old and will- 
built city of Ine Prussian states, iirov. Lower Rhine, 
near the confines of the Netherlands, lat. 50“ 47' N lone. 
6“ 15* E. It was fomierlv a Irc'c itplveriai rlty, and is 
now the cap. of a ri*g. of the sanu* name. It is dividi*d 
into the Inner and outer town, and contained, in |k 35, 
38.383 inhab. It is the seat of a bishop, of a court of n]i- 
peal, a tribunal of commerce, and has an exchange, a 
gymnasium or college, a school of »rts, a picture gallery, 
and a public libiary with above 10, (HW volumes. Manu- 
factures cousldcrablp, and recently Increased The roost 
important are those ot hroad-cloth and cotton ; and next 
to them the famous needle- works, which employ and 
support large luimliers of individuals; watrlunnkinK 
jewellery, Ae., are extensively carriwl on ; and there arc 
also print-works and tan- works. Exclusive of the ca- 
thedral, there arc 8 ( atholic churches, a Protestant 
church, and a synagogue. It had at one time *21 monas- 
teries and convents, but most of them have been Min- 
prcs.si*d. Among tin* public buildings, the most remark- 
able arc the town-lionsc, enrichixl with portraits of the 
difibreiit ministers present at tlie negotiation or the 
treaty of 1748 ; the cathedral, founded by Charlemagne ; 
the tlieatre, the l«»untain in the prlnciiml market place, 
Ac. Handsome private houses are to be met with in 
every street. Aix-la- Chapelh* w as the favourite residence 
of Charlemagne, and for some time the capital of his em- 
pire ; hence it wie* long cusimnary to hold the coronation 
of the emperors of Germany In this town ; amt Hll 17114, 
when they were can led to Vienna, U'.c reg.'iUa used ou 
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the occaiionwere to be seen is the conTent chapel. 
Strangers arc stfU shown a sabre of Charlemagne, a copy 
of the gospel written in goid characters, and an Immense 
number of relics. 

Aix-la-ChapeHo is col brated for its hot<baths, which 
issue from 6 distinct springs. The most celebrated is 
that called the Source dc VEmpereur. The water is 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, and has a tempera- 
ture of 1430 Fah. The baths are generally opened with 
much ceremony on the 1st of May. Two celebrated 
treaties of i>eacc have l^en concluded in this city ; the 
first in 16H8, between France and Spain ; and the second 
in 1748, between the different powers engaged in the wars 
of the Austrian sucfression. Here also a congress was 
held ill 1818. . , 

The Salle des RvdonteSy one of the most splendid 
* gambling-houses on the Continent, is thus noticed in 
Mr. UwTnLf^amibook ; “ The lower story is occupied 
by print andVusic shops, by a restaurant, and a reading 
room, where the principal Europe.’in newspapers are to 
be found. In the grand suit of apartments, balls are 
given once or twice during the season ; but they are 
principally devoted to gambling. Games of hazard, rouge 
et noir, ffec. are carried on in them, almost witiiout in- 
terruption, not only by night but hy day, beginning at 
10 or 11 in the morning. The tables arc open to all 
coiners except inhabitants of the town and officers of the 
Prussian army, who are expressly forbidden by a police 
order to play at the tables. Before 10 p.m. the lowest 
stake allowed is a kron-thalor ; after 10, half a kron thaler 
is the lowest sum. Public gaming is not tolerated any- 
where else in the Prussian dominions. The tables are let 
out to a company, who are compelh'd tc apply a largo 
portion of the gains to the improvement of the town and 
the walks in the neighbourhood.** 

AJACCIO, a sea-port town of the island of Corsica, 
of which it is the cap., on its W. coast, and on the N. side 
of a gidf to which it gives name, lat. 41^* 5^ 1' N., long, 
go 44« 4// £2. Pop. 9,(K)3. It has a citadel built in 1554 ; is 
the seat of a bishopric ; has a royal court and other 
judicial establishments, a college, a model school, a public 
library, a good theatre, and a fine promenade along the 
I>ay. The latter is spacious and commodious, but ex- 
posed to the W. gales. Streets straight and broad, and 
houses good ; but it labours under a deficiency of good 
water. It has a considerable trade, exporting wine, oil, 
and coral. Ajoedo he memorable in all time to 
come, from its having been the birth])lace of by far the 
most extraordinary, and, perhaps, also the greatest, man 
of modem times. Napoleon Bonaparte was bom here 011 
the Sth of August, 1709. He was descended of a respectable 
family lung settled in the island. — {Hugo, art. “ Corse.*’) 

AJMF.HE, a town of Hindostan, cap. district belong- 
ing to the British, in UaJpoutana, 22.5 ni. S. W. Delhi, 
lot. 20*^ 3P N., long. 74^ 'hil £. It is a well built mode- 
rate sized town, on tho slo{ie of a high hill, at the 
summit of which is a fortress, formerly deemed im- 
pregnable, and which, with a little improvement from 
European skill, might easily lie made a second Gibraltar. 
Ajmere is a holy city, having the good fortune to possess 
the tomb of a saint, whose miracles are renowned all 
over India. The emperor Acbar made a pilgi image on 
foot to the shrine of the saint ; and it continues to be 
resorted to by devotees from all parts oPlndia. It is 
not uncommon, in Malwa, for pilgrims who haiebeen at 
Ajmere to set up a brick or a stone taken from the sanc- 
taary near their dwelling, and to become saints them- 
•elves, and have pilgrimages made to them 1 A strong 
detachment of troops is usually stationed at Ajmere, and 
the neighbouring town of Nuseerabad. 

At a short distance W. from Ajmere fs the celebrated 
Hindoo temple of Pooshkur, on tlie Itanks of a sacred 
|)Ool nearly a mile in circuit. It is annually visited In 
October by crowds of pilgrims from all parts of India. 
(Heber, U. pp. 440—40.) 

AKABAH (GULPH AND CASTLE OF). The 
gulf of Akabah ii a deep narrow inlet, uniting with the 
N. E. extremity of the Red Sea. It extends in a N.N.E. 
dlretilon from 98P to 29^ 32* N. lat., a distance of above 
100 Eng. m. ; being, where broadest, 10 or 17 in. across. 
It communicates with the Red Sea by channels on each 
side the isle of TJran at its 8. extremity. This gulph, 
the Smut ElaniUcut of antiquity, so call^ from the port 
of Elana or Elath, forms the E. boundary of the peninsula 
occupied by Mount Sinai. It has the appearance of a 
narrow deep ravine, the cliffii rising in some places 
2J)00 feet perpendicularly from the sea ; and has been 
very little frequented in modem times. Being exposed 
to sudden and heavy squalls, and encumbered in parts 
with coral reefs, its navigation is not a little dangerous. 

1%e castle of -Vkahah, from which the gulph takes Its 
modern name, is not a place of any strength. It is situ- 
ated atioutl6Q yards from the beach, on the E. side of the 
immh« and i^ut 2| m. from Its extremity, in lat. 29® 
K«*taltg. 3S®8' £. It has a supply of goiid water, and 
tfeoff aric several Arab huts within its walls. The gar- j 
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rison consists' of about 30 BimitiAO soldiers, kept to 
guard the com deposited in it for tlie supply of tiio 
caravans, in their journey from Cairo to Mecca. 

Akabah has been supposed to occupy the site of Elan 
or Elath, from which an extensive Intercourse was carried 
on in the earliest ages with Rbinoculura, now El Arlsh, 
oil the Mediterranean, only 116 m. distant. There are, 
however, no ruins of any kind at Akabah, and no port. 
U would, therefore, seem more probable that the situation 
of Elath is identical with that of Jezirat Faroun, on the 
W. side of the gulph, and about 6 m. from its extremity. 
There are there very extensive ruins, and a natural har- 
bour. Dr. Shaw supnoses, apparently with much pro- 
iMdiility, that Meonap-cl-DsaliuIe, 1. e. the Golden Portion 
the W. coast of the gulph, and nearly opposite to Mount 
Sinai, occupies the site oX Exionealter^ whence the ships 
of Solomon sailed to fetch gold from Ophir. It is said 
by Lieutenant Wellsted to be the only “ well-sheltereil” 
hmrbuur in the gulph.— (Sec Shaw's Travels in Barbary 
&c. 4to. (!d. .p. 322. ; Laborde's Arabia Petraa, Eng. 
Trans., p. 94. ; Wellsted' s Travels in Arabia^ii. passim.) 

AKEltMAN, (an. Tyros,) a town of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in Bessarabia, 011 the W. side of the testuary or 
liman of the Dniester, near Its junction with the Black 
Sea, lat. 4G® 12^ N., long. 3(1® 24* E. The statements as 
to its pop., even in works whose authors may be supposed 
to have had access to the best sources of information, 
differ cxtreftiely. Probalily, however, it may be estimat- 
ed, suburbs Included, at nearly 12,(Ki0. Tlie citadel, sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, was constructed by the Genoese 
during tiie time that they were masters of tlie Black Sea. 
The Dniester being rapid and not well suited for internal 
navigation, the commerce of the town is not very con- 
siderable. The exports consist principally of salt, the 
produce of the salt lakes in its vicinity, which in 18^ 
yielded 1,326,000 poods of salt to government, and 
2,227,046 poods to individuals. l*hcir prcnluce however 
is said sometimes to amount to 7,000,000 poods. The 
salt is sold by government at G() copecks per pood. The 
basin of the Dniester having only from 5 to 7 feet water, 
the larger class of vessels anchor outside the bay, in the 
Black Sea, about 16 m. from town. 

Akemuyi is distinguished in recent diplomatic history 
the treaty concluded here in 1826 between Russia and 
the Ottomanl*orte,by which Wallachia, Moldavia, and Ser- 
via were emancipated from all but.a nominal dependence 
on the latter. — (Schnitxler la Russie &c., p. 741. ; Mage- 
meistcr on the Commerce (^'the Black Sea, u. 81. 131. Ac.) 

AKHLSSAR (an. Thyatira), a city of liirkey in Asia, 
Anatolia, the seat of one fif the Apocalyptic churches, 58 in. 
N.E. Smyrna. It stands on an eminence elevated but 
little above the surrounding marshy and alluvial plain, 
Messrs. Smith and Dwiglit, the American missionaries, 
state tliat, having sufferi^ severely from fire a few yean 
ago, it is now mostly of wood ; that its aspect is poor 
and mean, with but few remains of ancient grandeur ; 
and that the pop. Is not supposed to exceed 1 ,0(10 fatnllies, 

(6,(X)0 individuals,) of whom 1,500 may be Greeks 

{Missionary Researches in Arniema, p. 5. Ac.) Mr. El- 
liott’s account is not so unfavourable. He states that, 
being situated on the direct road between Constantinople 
and Smyrna, it wears an appearance of comfort superior 
to that of Anatolian towns in general , that the bazars 
arc large and amply supplied; the khau handsome, clean, 
and well ordered ; and that it contains 1,740 houses, of 
which 400 belong to Greeks, and 40 to Armenians. If we 
suppose each house to lodge, at an average, 6 individuals, 
the town would, according to Mr. Elliott, have a popu- 
lation of about 10,4100 I —{EUioU's Travels, il. p. ill.) 
Perhaps the truth lie midway between these con- 
flicting statements. There is In the town a Greek school, 
attended by 150 children of both sexes. 

AKHLaT, atown of Turkey in Asia, in Koordiston, on 
the N.W. shore of lake Van, at the foot of the Seiban- 
dagh. It is very ancient, and was formerly a place iff con- 
siderable importance ; but it is now greatly decayed, not 
having more than 1,000 houses, or perhaps 6,000 inhab. 
Its territory is filled with gardens and vineyards. — ( See 
Kinneir's Fersian Empire, p. 328.. where it is noticed 
under the name Argish ; and the Diet. Giographique.) 

AKUT YRKA, a town of Russia in Europe, govern, of 
Kharkoff, CO m. N.W. Kharkoff. Pop. 12,0)0. It has a 
pretty considerable commerce ; and among its churches 
is one that attracts a good many pilgrims to visit a mi- 
raculous Image of the virgin — (Schnitxler taRunie, Ac., 
p. 477.) 

AKISKA.or AKHALZlKH,a city of Asiatic Russia, 
prov. Georgia, toitnerly the cap., of a Turkish pachalik, 
on an affluent of, and at a shoii distance from, the Kur, 
113 ro. W. Tiflis, lat. 31® long. 43® \* E. Pop. 

has been estimated at above 20,000, but at present it does 
not probably reach half that amount. It is an open 
town ; but is defended by a strong castle situated on a 
rock. It is remarkable for Its fine mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, built in Imit^on of St. Sophia, and for the 
college and library attached thereto. The latter wai 
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reckoned one of tlio muxt ciirif)ii« In the E. v but the 
UuHBians have removed alMiut ;W(> t»f the rareRt and most 
valuable works to Pf^rcrMburtth. Akiska is also the seat 
of a Greek archbibhoiiric, and b.is about lU) Jewish fami- 
lies and a syna^OKue. Its environs are productive of 
silk, honey, and wax *, and it has some manufactures. 
It was formerly a principal seat of the slave trade. 'Hie 
slaves sold in Its m.'irkcts ^ ore brought from Cieorgia, 
Mingrclia, Iroeritla, &c.. ; and Udiig conveyed to the 
nearest ports on tile iihu^k Sea, were shipped lor Con- 
stimtiiioplc and Alexandria. TIds commerce is now 
entindy suppressed. Many of tlie Turkish inhabitants 
have left the town since its occ\|pHt[on by the Uussians. 
— (Batbi Aitrtfit, 3rd ed. p. HbO. ; Mnitiouary liaearches 
in Armcma^y. IdU.) 

AKSKKAi, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Caramani.a, 
can. sanjiack of same name, on the 8.W. arm of the 
Kizll F.rmak, IS) in. N.K. Konieh (an. lamtuin). Pop. 
uiioertiiin. It has a castle ; and its tfsrritury is productive 
of eorii and (Vnits. ^ 

AK-SUKllR (the ll'hite Citv), a city of Asiatic 
Till key, ('nramaiiia, cap. sanjiack of tlie same name, 
.V’lm. K. S. K. Alliiin Ivarahissar, lat. 3K^ 13' N., long. 
31'-' 3b' F.. It is situated near the S. extremity of a con- 
siderable lake, at the foot of a muuntani chain, in a rich 
and well w.^tered Loimtry. Its position is said to be 
identical with th.it of the ancient Thymbrium^ visited by 
till! younger Cyrus ; and, acconiiiig to D’Anvillc, it was 
dciioniinated Antiorhut ad Pmdium^ from its being on 
the ronliiio of Fisidu, of which prov. it afterwards 
l.ecame the capital. It is mcutiimcd in Turkish annals 
as the place where Ui\jazet was confined by 'I'iniour, and 
where he expireii. It is supposed by Nr. Kiiineir to 
haveulHnit 1,. '>00 houses, with many tine gardens in the 
\ a iiiity. Its principal ornament is a hand-ioinc tnosuue 
.Hill i'ollege, dedic.detl to the memory of Uaj.azet. The 
stri>4>t8 are cleaned hy means of streams from the 
neighbouring inoiintaiiis that run through them. — 

( K/Mut tr's Journey through Js/o MinoVy ^c. p. 23G. ; 
fJ//p#C7', vi. p. ; yo.) i 

AK VAlt, a inarit. town of India biu’ond the Ganges, 
cap. prov. .‘Irrucaii, and of a dist. of same name, on 
the K. side of the i<;laiifl ot .\kyab, lat. 20“ H* N., long. 
02 “ .*>4' E. It is built of wood; has bro.ad streets, and 
markets for grain, and Mtironean and IiKliait goods. Its 
harlHJur, though inferior to that of Kyouk I’hyos, is safe ; 
and it is, in nu»t ottier reipects, Miperior to the Lust 
mentioned town as a place <>( tr.'ide. 'I'he vicinity isi level, 
fertile, free from jungle, and rraversed by seiefal ro.ids. 
It the residence of a British commissioner, and is gar- 
risoned by two com panics of Sepoys iPvmhert m on 

the E. Frontier qf Indta^ p. H7. ; Journal Ueog. Soctetyy 
i. p. 17.).) 

ALA, a small town of the Tyrol, on the Adige, 7\ m. 
S. Hoveredo. Pop. 2,400. It has a gymnasium, and a 
Capuchin convent. 

ALABAMA, one of the rnited States, in the S. part 
of tlie Union, between 30“ I O' and 3.)“ N. lat., and s.'VOand 
HH“30' W. long,, hmliig S. Florida, S. W. Giilph of 
Mexico, W. State of Mississippi, N. Tenessee, and E- 
fieorgla. Area, 31,770 sq. m. Pop. in 1820, 144,041 ; iii 
IH30, 3Ul)Ji27, of whom 117,549 were slaves, aiul I, .'>72 free 
blacks. The principal river, the Mobile, fiirmed by the 
junction of the large rivers Tumbigbee and Alab.ama, 
both of which flow S., falls into the bottom of Mobile 
Bay. The Ciiattalioochce also flowing S., forms in p-art 
the E. boundary of the SUte. The country gradually 
rises from the low level lands along the (iulph of Mexico, 
to an elevation of from 1,000 to L.'XKI feet in Its N. parts 
It has in consequence a considerable difference of tempo- I 
rature. Soil mostly very fertile, particularly in the N. 
counties. Cotton is the staple product, the crop of which, ' 
amounting to above 300,000 bales, Is rapidly Increasing. 
The sugar canc is cultivated in the S. districts. Indiau 
corn is the principal corn crop. Alalxima was erei'ted into 
a state in 1819. The government is vested in a governor, 
elected for 2 years, a senate elected for 3 do., and a house 
of representatives elected annually. Members of the 
latter receive 4 doll, a day each, and their number is not 
to fall short of 60 nor to exceed 100. Judges of the su- 
preme and circuit courts are elected ^ a joint vote of 
the two houses of assembly for 7 and 6 years. Several 
canals and railways have been completi'd, and more po- 
jected. Liberal provision has been made for education ; 
and a state university, well endowed, and on a large 
scale, has been founded near the rap Tuscaloosa. The 
uriiicipid foreign trade of the state Is carried on from 
Mobile (which see). The value of the domestic nrodiice, 

S rlnclpally cotton, exported during the year entil'd SOth 
epteiubpr, 1835, amounted to 7,572,128 doll. The salu- 
brity of the climate, the fertility of the soil. Its suitableness 
for the production of cotton, and the great facilities ft 
ciijoys tor Internal navigation and foreign commerce, 
sufliclently account for the rapid progress made by this 
state. ~.(J)aWV« L^niled States, p. 485; American 
Ahnanac, i[C.) 
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ALABASTER, or^^LEGTlIKUA, one of the Bahama 
or Luciu'o Islands, which sec. 

ALA IS (an. ylA's/a), a^town of France, dep. Card, 
cap. arrond., on the Gordon d'Al.'iis, at the foot of the 
Cevennes, 2.') m. N.W. Nismes, lat. 41“ 7' 22" N., long. 

4' 25" E. Pop. 1 1,749. It is ancient, and pretty weJl 
built. During the relirious wars oi France the inhHblt<« 
ants were distinraished by their attachment to the Pro- 
testant party, anti to bridle them Louis XIV. constructed 
a fort in the town. It has a communal college, a tribunal 
of primary' Jurisdiction, a theatre, a public' library, a 
conslstorlal Protestant church, &c. It has, also, manu- 
factures of riband, silk stockings, and gloves ; with a 
glass work, potteries, eopfiiiras woiks, &c« Besides Its 
own products, it has a considerable trade in the raw and , 
dressed silks, oil, grain, &c. of the surrounding country. 
There arc mines of iron and coal in the vicinity — {llugoj^ 
«rt “ Hard ; ” Diet. Gfographtque.) 

ALAND (ISLANDS OF), a group of Islands’at 
the entnmee of the Gulf of Botlinia, between 59“ W and 
60“ 32^ N. lat., and 19“ 10' and 21“ 7' E. long., consisting 
of more than HO iniiabited and upwards of 200 uninhabited 
islets and rocks (5>aron), occup}ing an area of almiit 
470 sq. m., and divided into three oblong clusters by the 
straits of Delet and Lappvitsi. 'J'lie Baltic bounds them 
to the S.; on the W. the straits of Alandshaf seiiaratei 
them from Sweden, its width being about 24 m. ; and on 
the E. the straits of Wattuskiflet, which are scarcely two 
m. broad where they arc narrowest, ^d almut 14 where 
they are broadest, interpose between them and the 
Finland shore. Pop. 14,(H)0, of Swedish extraction. 
Most of the islands stand at a considerable elevation 
above the level of the sea, and are intersected by chains 
of granite rocks, which orc.isionally rise into ]>eaks and 
are lull of hollows. There are no rivers, but many 
small lakes. The surface U eitiier a thin layer of rhiy 
or rich mould, slate-stone, orsiuid. The climate, though 
keen, and at times severe, is more teinp<*rate than that of 
Finland, ’i’here are extensive forests, i hlelly of birches 
and pines , the pasture grounds are very poor, excepting 
near some parts of the co.'i>t ; and the arable land, on 
which rye and barley are mostlv groan, ])rnduces a suf- 
ficiency for domestic (oiisiimVtion, the best yielding 
seven-fold. Hops, cabb iges, parsnips, carrots, and other 
r«K)ts, potatoes, and a little flax arelikewise raised. Niiis 
form an article of export. The horned cattle, of which 
their ar«» upwards of I2,M)0, are small In size, and few of 
the cows have horns; the Utter furnish the ** Aland 
cheeses,” which aie much sought after, and made princi- 
p.illy in the island ot Fagloe. Of she<>p there are above 
l.I.IMMi, the wool of which is converted into coarse stuflTs 
and sail-cloch ; horses and ^ats are also brerl in consi- 
derable numbers. The flsherles are productive, parti- 
cularly of islronUinge) herring! and seals, of the first of 
which 6,600 tons and upwards 'are salted. Matertoul 
abound. Tlie exports consists of salt meat, butter, 
cheese, hides and skins, dried and salted fish, u'ood for 
fuel, ftc. ; and the imports of salt, colonial produce, iron- 
ware, woollens, cottons, and other manufactures, Ac. 
The Alanders are excellent seamen, and navigate small 
vessels of their ow n that trade with the adjacent parts : 
they arc Swedes in their language, manners, and usages. 
There arc a number of good harbours, many of which 
have been fgrlified by the Russians, who keep up a dis- 
proportionately large military force in the islands, as well 
as a numerous flutiUa, called the “ Skaerenflott.” The 
islands contain H parishes and as many churches, and 7 
churches or chapels of ease. Aoland, the largest island, is 
nearly circular, being about 17 miles in length aud i(> in 
breatlth ; it contains above 9,000 ii^abitants, and has an 
excellent harbour at Ytternaes, on the W. sidiw It is 
divided by a narrow strait from Ekeroe, the w esternmost 
Island, which has a telegraph. Un the K. oo.ast of Aoland 
is the old castle oi Castlchulm, now in ruins. Kuinlingc 
has a pop. of 3.000 These ligands were wrested by 
Russia from Sweden In 1809 ; and give the former a 
position from which they may easily make a descent on 
the SwexUsh coast. , 

ALA-SHEHR. (Thccxalted city, an. Phtlarielphta.) 

A city of Turkey in Asia, prov. NatoUa, lanious as the 
seat of one of the Apocalyptic churches. It is situated 
83 m. E. Smyrna, near the Fogamiis, partly m the plain, 
aud partly un one of the roots of 'I molus, which, sepa- 
rail'd by a valley from the posterior range, and rising to 
a very considerable elevation, is the site ol the Acropolis. 
I'he old wall of the town formed of small stones, held 
together by a strong cement, and strengthened with 
towers, is broken down In many places, and the Acropolis 
Is also In ruins. The modern houses are mean and ir- 
regular. and the streets narrow and ttlthy. 'Die ruins of 
the church of St. John are of great antiquity, and an- 
cient relics meet the eye at every step. “ Here, a broken 
Ionic column forms the angle of a house, and up ar- 
chitrave its step ; there fragments of a rich cornice are 
built into a wall ; a modem mosque is supported by the 
truncated shaft! of antique culumtis ; and sacred sar- 
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cnphngl are deecoratod by convorBipn into common water 
troughs : fountains in tfio dirtiest streets, and the very 
pavement on which on(5 treads, teem witlj vestiges of 
antiquity ; and in n neglected spot, near the S, wall of the 
city, amid dirt and rubhisti, we remarked two venerable 
nia<‘b1e pillars lying unheeded on the ground.”— (Klliott.) 
.According to Mr. Rlliott, Ala>Slu‘hr contains nearly 
3,000 TuKish and 2A0 Creek houses ; so that, supposing 
this statement to be correct, the pop. may be estimated 
at fVom l.'),000 to 1 m, 000. It is the scat of a Greek arch- 
bishop, and divine service is r(*guiarly performed in 5 
Clirisdan churcltes. The Greeks, at present, as In the 
time of Cliandler, are exceedingly ignorant : and though 
few of tliem know any language except Turkish, the 
Idturgy is always read In the language of their forefathers. 
The country round is very fruitful ; — tl>e waters are said 
to be excellent In dyeing ; and being situated on one of 
the most frequenteti roads to Smyrna, it is much resorted 
to by caravans, and has a good deal of trade. It is held 
so sacred, even by the Turks, that they ocenslonally con- 
vey their dead tidther for interment, from Constanti- 
nople ; and apply to it the opitiiet of Ma, or thcexilted. 

Philadelphia derived its name from Attalus Phila- 
delphus, brother of Kumencs, by whom it was founded in 
the second century b. c. Strabo says, tliat it sufTered 
mucli from repeated shocks of eartliquakes ; and it was 
one of the fourteen cities which were partially or wholly 
destroyed by a subterranean convulsion in the reign of 
Tiberius. Anciently, indued, it was matter of surprise, 
tiiat it Viras not abandoned ; but it continues to be a con- 
siderable place ; and the clmrch of Pliiladeiphia Is still 
erect, " a column in a scene of ruins.” It was the last 
city of Asia Minor that sulimitted to the Turks. ” At a 
distance from tlie sea, forgotten by tlie emperors, en- 
eompassed on all sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens 
defended their r«'ligion and frettlom, above fourscore 
ye.ar8 ; and at length (in l.liM)), cajiitulated to the 
proudest of the Othmaiis, ( Bajazet).”— ( Chandler's Asta 
Minor, 4to ed. p. 2SU ; Ellwii's Travels, ii. p. 85. ; Gib., 
bon, cap. M.) 

AliASSAC, a town of France, dep. Correze, .5ra. 
N. N. W. Ilrive. Pop. 4,029. There are vineyards in 
Its vicinity. 

ALASSIO, or ARRACI, a sea-port town of the Sar- 
dinian States, prov. Albengi, cap. district, 5 m. S.S.W 
Allxinga. Pop. nearly .■i,000, industrious, active, atid 
daring seamen, 'riiere is good anchorage opposite to 
the town, wliich consists of a l<mg narrow street. Fine 
coral is flshe<l on the coast. A good harbour for the 
largest class qf vessels might be formed between Cafve 
Mele and the islapd of Galiiicira ; but this has always been 
discouraged by the Genoese, the former masters of this 
part of Italy. — (Rampoldi Coro^rqfia delV Italia, art. 

•* Alassfo.” j 

ALATKI, acity of Italy, Papal States, prov. Campania, 
(Icleg. Frosinone, 6 m. N. E. Frosmone, lat. 4P 44' N , 
long. 12' IV' K. Pop. circa H.ooO. It is the seat 
of a bisho|)ric, has a cathedral, a collegiate church, and 
some convents. Antiquities are trequently dug up In the 
environs, which abound in olives and vines. 

ALATYH, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Simbirsk, 
at the confluence of the Alatyr with tlie Sura, 9« m. 
N. N. W. Simbirsk. Pop. 3,(t()0. It is built of wood, 
has tanneries, a glass work, and a considerable trade in 
corn. 

.\LAYA (an. Coracesium), a sea-port town of Turkey 
in Asia, Anatolia, cap. sanjiack of the same name, on 
the K. side of a lofty promontory, lat.36® 3I'5l" N., long. 
32° if 24" E. Pop. or 2,000. The promontory on 
which this town is built lienrs a striking resemblance to 
that of Gibraltar. Itis joined to the continent on the N. 
by a low sandy isthmus, from which it rises aliruptiy ; and 
its W. and S. sides consist of perpendicniar cliflkiiOUor 600 
feet liigh. Tlie E side, on which the town is Imllt, is also 
so steep that the houseg seem to stand on the top of each 
other. In short, it forms a natural fortress that might be 
rendered iropremable; and the numerous walls and towers 
prove how anxiously its former possessors laboured to 
make it so.” At present it is of trifling Importance. Streets 
and houses miserable ; mosques few and mean. When 
visited by Captain Beaufort it had no signs of commerce. 
The bay is open to southerly winds, and the anchorage 
iiidiflbrent 

Coracesium shut its gates against Antiochus when atl 
the other towns of Cilicia had submitted ; and at a sub- 
sequent period it was tlie place selected by the pir^es 
at which to make a last stand in their struggle with 
'Bamp^.-^iBeaHfbrt*s Karamania, p. 172, Aec.) 

ALBA, a town of the Sardinian States, in Piedmont, 
cap. prov. same name, on the Tanaro, 32 m. S. S. K. Turin. 
Pop. 7,000. It has a tribunal of original jurisdiction, 
»cathedrat,3 parish churches, a college, and a consider- 
nblr|rade in cattle. 

ALBAGETTE, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 9. m. 
N. W. Chluchclla, agreeably bitunted in a vast and 
fruitAil plain. Fop. of town and suburbs, 1 1,508. It has 
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manufactures of coarse cloth and soap. Great quantities 
of wine and saflVon are collected in its vicinity ; and a 
groat cattle market is aiiimally held In September. 

ALBAN (ST.), a town of France, dep. Lozerc, 22 in. 
N. N. W. Monde. Pop. 2.42H. 

A LB A N 1 A, a large prov . of European Tuf kev, bounded 
N. by Dalmatia and Servia, E. by Macedon and I'hessaly, 
S. by Livadia, and W. by the Adriatic, along with that 
part ol tlie Mediterranean called the Ionian Sea. It 
thus roinprehunds, iu its widest acceptation, the ancient 
Illyria and Epirus, and is at present included in the 
Turkish government of Romania. 

ALBANO (TOWN, LAKE, AND MOUNTAIN 
OF), in the Pajml dominions, in the Companna di Roma. 
The town is situated in the line of the Applan 'Way, on a 
hill, near the S. W. side of the lake, about 14 m. S. S. E. 
Home. Pop. 4,200. Tills toWn Is not built, as sotnt; 
have supposed, on the site of Alba Ltmga, which stood 
on the otner side of the lake, but on tlie ruins of Pompey’s 
villa, its situation, at a moderate elevation above the 
level of the plhin, flnu salubrious air, sluuly walks, .md 
magnificent views of the “ eternal city,” the ('amiiagna, 
and the sea, make it a favourite retreat of tlie more opident 
Roman citizens, particular! v during spring and autumn. 
It is tlie seat of an archbishop; is well built; lias a 
cathedral and some convents, with many fine palaces, 
among which may be Bpecifii*d those of the Corslni and 
B.’iriicrini families. At a little dlstatu'e, on the margin of 
the lake, is Castcl GandoUb, Uie suinmcr residence of the 
Po|>e. 'llic adjacent eountry is almost wliolly appro- 
priated to the culture of the vine ; and the wine which it 
fields still maintains Its ancifMit ri putatioii. 

The lake of Albano, a little to the N. K. of the town, 
is surrounded on all sides liy very higii bauks, except 
tow'ards tlie N., where they are a little lower. It has the 
form of an irregular ellipse, and tliere would appear to Ik* 
little doubt that It occuph^s tlie crater of an extinct 
volcano. The distance round the crat(‘r, or summit of 
tlie basin of the lake, is estiniatcul at aliout H m., and that 
round the water's eilgc alMiut 1 m. It is in parts very 
deep : a variety of fisli are found in it, among wliich arc 
eels of an immense size aii<l highly esteemed. 

But the suhterranean conduit or tunnel, calk'd iiy the 
Italians an cmissar/o, for conveying away its burphis 
water, is the feature most wortliy the attention of tlic in- 
telligent traveller who visits this lake. This tunnel, in. 
tended to prevent the waters of the lake from injuring 
the surrounding country liy overfljiwing its hanks, ;uul 
to keep them always at lln'ir present level, was completed 
at an early period of the Homan history ( about 4(MI years 
n.r.), and liears uneipiivocal proofs of the sagacity and 
lierseveranec of those by whom it was execntiHl. It is 
cut right thrungli the mountain, and mostly thrnugti 
solid rock, a distance of considcralily more than a inile, 
being generally about 3 feet 10 inches wide, and from 6^ 
to 7 feet in lieight ; at its entry from the lake, anti its 
issue in the plain, it is solidly built round with large 
stones, arched at top, and is in perfect preservation.* 
This great work is said to have been completed in about 
a year ; but it has been objected to this, that as only three 
or at most four men could have wrouglit together, and 
these at the outer end of the tunnel only, the other end 
being under water, ft must have taken many years for its 
oomuletion. But Piranesi has shown that after tracing 
the line of the tunnel above ground, shafts had been sunk, 
by which workmen mlglit have liecn let down in various 
plaees, and the work completed within the stated time, t 

The Alban Mount (Mom Albanns), now Monte Cavo, 
lies allCtle to the K. of the lake. It is about 2,900 feet in 
height ; and the view from its summit, extending over 
I^tiuin and agreat extent of country, is one of the noblest 
that can lie imagined. It was crowned by a temple in 
honour of Jupiter Lattalis, where sacriflceswereanniMlIr 
offered up by deputieii from the various l^tin states, witn 
the Homans at their head, to their common father and 
protector. Here, also, the Homan generals, refused the 
honour of the great triumph ih the city, performed the 
lesser triumph, or ovation, and sncrifleed to Jupiter 
Latialls. Some fragments of this famous temple existed 
in 1750; but they have since disappeared. (Besides the 
autlioritics referred to, seethe excellent work of Lwntsden 
on the Antfffntties of Rotnt', pp. 463—465. ) 

AI.BAN'S (8T.), an ancient borough of England, 
CO. Hertford, occupying the summit and shies of a low 
hill, on a feeder of the Colne, 20 m. N. N. W. London. 
The old borough had, in IKil, a pop. of 4,779 ; and tlie 
new pari, borough a pop. of 5,771. It has long had tlie 
privilege of returning 2 m. to the H. of C. ; the right ol 
voting having been vested In the freemen, whether 
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"??• '0* houwdiolden. It b 
♦ u“* *“ o" «*■ very near the site 

li »/.« ,n f The abbey church 

ifrit !i 2i!? ' object in the place; and in celo- 

brau*d alike lor its antiquity and great magnitude. It 

*st“ rep®**'. In tSo church of 

.. 1 ***' * ^**® famous Lord Bacon, 

wiui u line marble monument to his memory. There 
liiMits hciiwol, with »evcra! cliaritable in- 

Jui thriving. Straw plait is 

tile prliicipal manuiacture ; and there are besides a 
cotton mill and a silk mill, but neither on a large scale. 
There is a nwket each Saturday. , No. of IW. houses in 

l ari, torough 507; constituency Ih 1837, 60C (Hotin- 

durv Heport, Ac.) ' 

.1 * ®®P® England, on 

ly' **^*”**^’'*** 10" N.,long. 

the United States, cap. state of 
New \ork. on the W. bank of the Hudson, 145 ra. N. 
New'i ork, lal . 42^^ 3*/ 3" N., long. 7^° 44' 5*" W. Pop. 
in 1825, 15,1)71 ; in 18J5, 2H,1(SJ. Besidehbidng thcscatuf 
government, it is, in population, wealth, and commerce, 
the st>c()nd city in Uk; slate. It is tiiicly situate.d at the 
head of the river iia\ igatuiii of the HiicUnn, and is now 
connecU^ by canals w ith Lake Erie and the Missihsippl 
tin the one Inuid, and with I..ake Chainphiin and the St. 
I.awrciice on the other , so that it has become one of 
the principal centres ol irternal commerce In the Union. 
A flue iMisin has la'cn constructed for the <i(-eommodatiuu 
of tlie shipping on the river and the canals. Among the 
|iiihlic builflings are the capitol, the state house, an aca- 
oeiny, a sjtlcndid museum, a jail, wltii nuinc'rous bunks 
and places for public worship. 'I'lie stcam-lMiats perform 
Clie voyage from N. York to .\lbafiy In about 10 hours. 

Al.DAN Y, a dli>trict of .S. Africa, tadonging to lircat 
BriLiin, at the K. extremity of the Cape Colonv. It luu 
on tliu K. the Great Pish river, on the W. tloshtians 
river, on tlie N. an imaginary line, drawn from the 
junction of tlie Great and Little Fish rivers to tlie 
Koniqi, luid on tlic S. tlie ocean. Its area lias been 
variously esUinaUHl, but may probably amount to idioiit 
sq. III. or 1,280,00(1 acres. Its aspect is highly 
pleuMiig, laiiig diversitied wilii hill and dale, its ver- 
tlaiit pastures and smooth grass) knolli>,routra.sting.'igrec- 
alily with the dark masses of lorest, which clothe the 
broken ground ne<ir the river i uiii se>. Soil very variutih. 
The still' clave) l<iud» would he the most protiuctive, 
were they sumcieiitly watei tsl ; hut as rain is precarifms, 
and the rivers are said not to 1 m‘ suiMhie for irrigation, 
ligiit triable soils are preterred. ('limatu tciupcrate, 
salulirioiis, and suitable fur Kurn(u>uii con!>titntioii.s. 
l.ioiH, wolves, and leopards, ate ua'asionall) met with ; 
but are every day becoming rarvr. Klcpiiuut.'t are, now 
seldom seen ’ witldo tlic limits of tiie dibtrii t. 1 iorses, 
cuttle, sheep, goais. hogs, Ac., thrive remarkably well, 
ami tiieir produce tonus the gre.it dependence of the 
coloui.»ts. The coiintr) is tniversed by imineruus streams, 
of wlilcii the Great 1 ish river is i»y far the most iin- 
porlaiit. Previouslv to Ih2(i, there were not more than 
|(•i)0 Kuro|M*aus 111 tiie district ; but gov ernnient having 
given encourngement to emigration tv» this quarter, 
3.720 einigraiitb landed in 1820, at Algoa Bay, whence 
tin* greater numlK'i* proci'cded to this district. For the 
first 4 or 5 years, tliu coloiii:. s snflered severely from a 
l.ulure of the wheat ciops ; but their progress trom 182.5 
clown to 1835, was cumparativel) rapid ; and presented a 
picture of prosperitv and advaiiceiueiit, not oltcn to Im* 
met with ill the early annuls, even of the must successful 
colonies. At the last-iiientiuned cpocli, liowcver, this 
career was suddenly nrrcstc«t by lui irruption ot the 
Kaflbrs, who destroyed a great quantity of valiialile pro- 
perty, and killiHl several of tlic eolotiisis. 'Tins invasion 
having iH'Cii repullctl, and iK*ace having lieeii again re- 
stored with the KaflTers, a lieutenant-governor was ap- 
pointed to the E. pruviiiee, and the ctistrict iv fast re- 
covering firoin the tosses it iiad sustained. In 1837, It 
had a population of 1 1 ,728, of wiilcli 1 1 ,.5(K» were whites. 
During the some vear, tlio birtiis were 7(10, and tlie 
deaths only 1.V). 'IHie value of the produce exported in 
1830, was 47,307L : the principal articles being — liides, 
l.'>,47fi/. ; wool, 7,3537. ; skins, chielly goat, 5,74U/. ; tallow, 
4,487/. ; ivory, 8, .546/. ; with horses, beef and |Kirk, butter, 
Ac. The colonisU had in aH,!)45 head of cattle, 
104,000 sheen, and 8.7.5fi horses. Graham’s Town, the 
cap. of Uie E. prov. and the residence of the Ueiit.-go- 
vcnior, is situatiMl almost in the centre of this district. 
It contained, in 1H34, 518 liouscs ; and 1800 iiihab. ex- 
clusive of tlic military. A town, called Port Francis, 
has been founded at the mouth of the Kowle river ; but 
as the access to it is obstructed by a dangerous bar, it is 
doubtful wliother It will over become of any nrnterial 
iniportanro. Tiie entire shinning trade of the district 
Is at present carried IVom l*ort Elisabeth on Algoa Bay.— 
(Sieo VapfiMmanacs for 1834 and 1838; Pari. I*np$. 
Besslon 18a7> Ac.). 
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ALBAIIIIAZIN, a ftirtlAed town of Spain, prov. Ar« 
ragon, on the Guadalaviar, with a cathedral, in a 
and liarren district. Fop, 2,287. 

ALBEMARLE SOUND, United States, coast of N. 
Carolina, in the N.E. part of the state, being 60 tn. long 
from £1, to W., and from 4 to 15 wide. It communicates 
with Pamlico Sound and the ocean by several narrow 
inlets, and with Chesapeake Bay by a canal cut through 
Dismal Swamp. 

ALUENGA (an. Atbium Ingaunum)^ an ancient sea- 
port town of the Sardinian States, cap. jirov. same name. 
44 m. S.W. Genoa, on the Centa. Pop. 4,000. It Is the 
seat of a bishopric, and has several remains of antiquity. 
The situation is unhealthy ; but the surrounding country 
is productive of oil and nemp. This is the birtliplace 
of Pruculus, a competitor with Probus for the throne of 
the Cesars. 

ALBENQUE, a town of France, dep.du Lot, cap. 
cant., 10 m. S.S.E. Cahors* Fop. 1,984. 

ALBERT, a town of France, dep. Somme, cap. cant.. 
Oil the Miraumont, 15 in. E.N.E. Amiens. Pop. 2,642. 

It has a cotton mill, with print works, blcacliflelds, paper 
mills, Ac. In Its virinity is a cave or quarry where there 
arc a variety of petrifactions. 

ALBINO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, prov. Ber- 
gamo, on the Seriu, 7 m. N.E. Bergamo. Pop. 2^60. 

It is very well built, the castle and gardens of Count 
Siiliii being particularly worthy of notice. There are 
silk filatures, with a maimfartory of agricultural imple- 
ments, and machinery for polishing whetstones renowned 
all over Europe. , 

ALBION (NEW), a large tract of the N.W, coast of 
America. Thi.s designation was given by Sir Francis 
Drake to California and part of the adjoining roast ; 
but recent geographers, and among others liuinboldt. 
limit the denomination of New Albion to that part of 
the coast which extends from tlic 43d to the 4Htli deg. 
N. lat. It was c.ircfully exploreii by Vanruuver in 1792, 

ALBON.A, a small town of Istrfn, 2.5 m. E. Kovigno, 
w)io8«' vicinage is celebrated for its olives and vines. 

AI.IU'FEIUA, a sea-port town of Portugal, S. coast 
Algarve, 28 m. E. I.agos, lat. SJ^ T 30" N., long. 7^ 19' 
12" W. Pop. 3.(X!(*. Large vessels may anchor in tlio 
port, w liich is defended by a citadel and batteries, 'i'he 
liiii.*vhit.'vnt» ino-tly hiibsist by fisliing. 

.•VLUl HLBA, a town o'f Spain, Estremadura 14 m. 
•S.S.E. Ba(liijo.v, on the river and near the mountain of 
the i»ame name. Here, on the IGth May, 1811. a sai'coi- 
nary conflict took place I'etween the aili>'d Biitoii. 
S| Hiiisli,and Portuguese troops under Marshal Beie»lord, 
and a French force under lilurshal Sotilt. I'.acii i;riny 
lost idioiit 7,(XM) men in killed and wounded. Ou tlie 
.allied side the cliief brunt of the action fell ou the Bri- 
tish, who .siilfered severely. In the end Soult, who coin- 
ineiiced the attack, was eompencii to retreat. 

LIU’ QU E K Q U L, a tow ii of Sp:un, with an old r;istle, 
prov. Fstreiiiadiira, on the frontier of Portugal, 22 in. 
N.N.W . Bavbqos. Pop. 5, .KM). It has cloth and cotton 
manuf letures. 

.41, B\ ( Alhiga \ n city of France, cap. dip. Tarn, on tlie 
Tarn, wliiih iscrossed l»v an oid-fusliioned bridge, lat. 43''* 
n.V 41 }" N ., long. 2'-' S' 23". Pop. y,:i(i7. it is situated on a 
hill, and has few public buildingMvorth notice, except the 
cathedral, bepisn in 1277 and iinisluHi in 14S(^ Jt L-i ill- 
huilt ; tlie Ikium'S being gloomy, ami the streets narrow . 
crooked, and dirty ; but tlie shuly prinnciuidr ftr la Ltcc, 
on the sulc next tin* eoinitry, is iiinversaily admired. * It 
lias a puldic libraiy, a inuMniin, and Itarracks, with 
varioiia manufaet^ll•e^ of coarse cloth, sacking, table linen, 
handkcrcliiefs, cotlons, hats, paper, if fonndery ft.r balls, 
Jkc. The preparation of woad lias la'cn long tarried on 
in the vicinity. Albv has .‘•ulTerwl imieli at different 
iieriods for its attacliment to Protestantism. 

ALCMLA 1)E GISVEKT, an Ill-buUt town of Spain, 

prov. Valencia. Pop. 3,(810. i. 

* ALC’Al.A DH HFN AID'S (Ctmfplnit/w). a city of 
Snaiii. prov. Madrid, on the right Imnk of the river of 
the same name, 17 m. F. N.E. Madrid. Pop. 5,800. 
Thoueh nmclx deeayini from what it was in the 16th cen- 
tury>is is sWd by>lr. Townsend (I p. 245.) to ^ one 
of the liaiulsoinest. best built towns of Spain. It is sur- 
rounded bv walls flnnkiHi w ith square towers, has a fine 
Gothic cathedral, a magnificent palace of the archbishop 
of Toledo, with mimennis churches and convenU. It is 
the seat of a university foundM in 1510 by the illustrious 
statesman Cardinal Ximenes, which, next to Salamanca, 
is the most celcbrateil seminary in Si^in : R hi^. In 
*831 17 colleges and 31 professors. The cardinal also 
{•cqu^athiHl his library to tius imlverslty, and founded in It 
.•i nrvnting press, which produced, at his expense, In 1512- 
17 the famous Polyglott Bible, denominated tlw* HihUa 
CowofuttiiSta; au imperishable and noble monument of 
hl.s piety, learnibg. and liberality. The remain* of the 
ciirdimiV wore Interred In the college church. But it ia 
the chief glory of Alcala de licnares to have given birth, 
in 1547, to Cervantes, the Inimitable author ofDon Quht* 
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ote ; it if, albo, the birth-plAce of tlie poet Flguerroa, of 
Solis the historian of Mexico, &c. 

ALCALA Dfi LOS (iAZlJLBS, a town of Spaing 
proy. Cadis, In a hilly and bleak district, totally unfit 
for tillage, but well adapted for rearing sheep, which 
accordingly constitutes tiic chief «nnployinent of the 
people : It is at a very short distance from the river 
llarbi^, which flows into tlie sea SS m. S. E. Cadis. 
Close to the town, are the remains of an old Roman 
castle. Dist. 3B m. E. Cadis, and 48 m. S. Seville. 
Pop. of town and suh. 17,91G. 

ALCALA LA REAL, a town of Spain, prov. 
on the Gualcotm, at an elevation of more than 2,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, 30 m. W.S.W. Jacn. Pop. 
4,374. It had, and perhaps still has, a rich abbfr, with 
various churches, convents, and an hospital. On the 28th 
January, 18 10, the French defeated the Spaniards In the 
vicinity of this town. 

ALCAMO, a town of Sirilj% in the Val di Mazsara, on 
the great road from Palermo to Tr-iitfini, 24 m. W.S.W. 
Palermo. Pop. said by Swinburne to be 8,500 : perhaps 
it may now be estimated at 10,000, tlie pop. of the dis- 
trict being, in 1 S31 , 1 r>,.WJ. Streets strai gnt, but ill paved 
and dirty. It is situated on high ground, in a fine open, 
cultivated country, and is well sheltered by large woods 
of olive trees. Within the distri(*t of Alcarao, and at no 
great distance from the town, finely situated on an emi- 
nence, are the magnificent ruins of an ancient Doric 
temple, — all tbiit now remains of the once powerful Se- 
gista! It is a parallelogram, 152 by 65 feet, and has 36 
columns, which, when examined by Swinburne, were all, 
with one exception, perfectly entire. (For an account 
of the ruins, see SwiiUntrne's Two Siciiies^ ii. p. 

•tto etl.) 

ALCANDATE, a town of Spain, prov. Jacn, In a 
rugged mountainous country at a abort distance from 
the river Guadajuz, lat. 37° 46' N. long. 4° W. The 
Itonian inscriptions seen here show its antiquity. Pop. 
6,50(1. 

ALCAN IZ (Arab, for treasury^ a towm of Spain, 

I irov. of Ternel, Aragon, on the r. bank of the Cauda- 
oupe on a hill side, above whieli is a castle, built by 
James 1. of Aragon, 02 m. R.E. Saragossa. Pop. .5,834. 
A handsome collegiate church, with a noble portico, 
is the chief building. It is encircled by walls; and 
is connected by a canal, ron8tructi*d by the Moors, with 
the Ebro There are in the vicinity rich mines of alum, 
an«l thriving ]>l.intations pt mulberry an<l other trees ; 
there is hIso in its vicinity a pond which produces re- 
markably large One cels. 

ALf’ANTARA, (from the Arabic fU~can1nrnt-nl-scif, 
tlie bridge of the aword,) a fortified town of Spain, prov. 
Estreinadura, lat.3J)°4l'^' N., long.6° 4y w., and the 
cap. of a dist. having the same name, Pop. 3JI32. It 
stands on a steep hill, close to the K. bank of the Tagus 
(running here N. W.), was called by the Romans, its 
founders, Norba-Ctesarea^ and they in the reign of Trajan 
erected the famous bridge, whence Its present name is 
fierlved. It was of granite, Its length .577 ft., breadth 
22 ft., span of the two centre arches 110 ft., thickness of 
piers, 38 ft., height above river-level, 175 ft. ; in the 
middle of the bridge, was a triumphal arch 46 ft high, 
with a Roman inscription. {Lahorde's Voyage Pitlor . ; 
where see views and sections of the bridge. Ponz.vili.63.) 
This fine relic of antiquity was unfortunately destroyed, 
together with some adjoining buildings, by the British 
troops, luuc 10. 1809, owing to a mistake of military 
orders. {Hapier^ vol. il. 316.) The river was once na- 
vigable up to tills |own, ancl liefure the seiiaratlon of 
Portugal, In 1580, a large trade in fruit was carried on 
with Lisbon ( itfifiano ) ; but it now servos only to 
turn a few mills, and to siimdy the people with dace, 
barbel, cels and other fish, which greatly abound (Ponz). 
It is Joined a little belctw Alcantara by the Alagnn, Jartin 
and SaJor. At the expulsion of the Moors in 1 213, which 
was aided by the knights of San Julian del Pereyro, the 
defence of the town was entrusted to them, and they 
thenceforward assumed the title of knights of Alcantara. 
The order is now a dignity of some vidue, and the 
monarch hot been the grand.master since 1495. The 
knights in 1606, built a handsome convent and church, 
which otill exist. A cloth manufacture once existed 
here ; but It has perished. Brick-making and tanning 
are all the signs now to be seen of industry. 

Alcantara, a sea-port town of Brazil, prov. Ma- 
ranham, on a hill, 16 m. N. W. San Louis de Maran- 
ham. The surrounding territory is productive of ex- 
c.ellent cotton and rice ; and the salt lakes, a little to the 
Ni of the town, mi^t yield the largest supplies if theywere 
properly managed, its port admits only small vessels. 

ALOANTARILLA, adlst. and town of Spain, prov. 
Vurdvlat. 37° ftfP N., long. 1° 13' W. 4 m. from the 1. 
iNU^^the Segura. DUt. 6m. S. W. Murcia, and 60 
U. W. fAllcant. Fop. 4037. 

AlijCAflBZ, a town of Spain, prov. La Mandlia, on 
the Ouodarama, 46 miles W.S.W. Manzanares. Pop. ; 
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3,800. It has a citadel, manufactures of cloth, mines of 
calamine and copper, and an aqueduct. 

ALCAZAR liE SAL, a town of Portugal, prov. 
Estremadura. on the r. bank of the Sado, ifiim. S.E. 
Setubal. It is delfghtflilly sit. in the midst of an exten- 
sive and fertile plain, anil is chiefly distinguished for its 
salt works and sedgci-mat factories. - 

ALCAZAR DE SAN JUAN, a town of Spain, prov. 
La Mancha, lat. 39° 26' N., long. 3° bV W., and the cap. 
of a dist. so called, which contains 16 towns and villages. 
The dist. (besides its pasture, corn, nil and iriilts, wnicli 
are abundant,) produces salt-pctre, and titiiiT minerals, 
supporting above .500 vaorkmcn and their families. The 
town contains 12 soap-factories, and had rormerly 40. 
Dist. s6m. N. E. Ciudad Real, 55 m. S. E. Toledo. I'op*. 
Of dist. 7000. 

ALCESTER, a pa. and m. town of England, co. 
Warwick, 103 m. N. W. I.ond., 16 in. W. S, W. War- 
wick. Pop. 2,401). The town, situated at tiie confluenro 
of the Alnc and Arrow, has a handsome (.otliic rhnrcti, 
a free school, a gowl com market, and carries on a pretty 
large needle manufacture. 

ALCIRA, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, on an is- 
land oi'tbe Xucar, 23 in. S.S.W. Valencia, and so low that 
the rivtn* by rising 12 it. above its usual he'ght inumlatus 
the town, lat. 39° (>' long. 0° ^ W. Pop. 8,41.), It is 
fortified and flanked witli towers ; has s«‘veral clmrrhes, 
convents and hospital :, with two fine bridges over the 
Xucar. This is " very ancient t«»wn, having been sueces- 
sh cly ocenpied by the ('arthagii.i'in'*, Roniaix and Moors. 
The inhab. are thrifty and intelligent fanners, superior 
to rao.'it in Spain, and in tlu' immediate neiglibiurbood 
of the town they raise excellent pimentos and tomatos, 
in add! don tothc riee and otner prodnee oi'tlie distriet. 
About 2 m. E. arc some limestone hills, among w hich 
is a stalactitic cave, {Cueva de Ins MaravtlUts)^ visitcil 
as a natural curiosity. ( Bowies.) 

ALCKMAER. See Alkmaar. 

ALCORAZA, I town of Portugal, prov, E.stremadura, 
lat. ;U»o.W N., long. 9° W., 15 in. S.S.W. I.ciria, and 
within 5 m. of the sea, at the cnnfliunicc of two Rmall 
rivers. Pop., according to Minano. 1,71(;. It contains a 
very handsome aiulcxtonsivo CistereI.anmonastery. fouiid- 
eil by Alfonso I., possessing n good library with saiiialiln 
MSS., and a collection of pictures, among which arc iior- 
traits of all tlie rortugnese kings, from Alfiniso 1 to 
Donna Maria 1. Tlie cotton manufacture is carried on 
here to some I'Xtenl ; tlu* Marquis du Porabal set 2.50 
looms at work in the monastery ; but the late distnrlied 
state of the country has \ery much impaired the imius- 
trial resources of this place 

AL(H)LKA DEL REi.a towm of Spain, ’'rov. Se- 
ville, 26 in. N. E. of lint clt’ , icar the r. hank of the 
Gudalqiiivir, in tlic midst of a tine and prodiictiu; 
plain. Pop. 2000. When Mie (hiavlalquivir was m< « 
navigable 'than at pre.sent, tliis town appears to have 
lieen of some impo>*tance ; the completion of the |iro- 
jected canal will perhaps restore it to its former pros- 
Iierity. 

AI^CORA, a town of .®*>alp prov. Valencia, 48 m. N. 
Valencia, in a country waten by the Mijares. Pop. 6,<KiO 
Its agricultural and industrial products are not important. 

ALGOVER, a town of Spain, prov. ('atalufln, on 
the hanks of the small river 4ngura. In tlie time of 
Alfonso V'lII., itwas a pla ' of home imiifirtance ; Imt 
the oppressions of tin. French, at different times, liavo 
driven away the nrineipal lanuiiolders ; and tlie people 
seem now to be in a very wretched condition. 13 in. 
N.N.W. Tarragona. Pop. 2,300. ' ontrib. to rev. 39, (KW 

ratals V. 

ALCOV, a town of Spain, Valencia, at tlie source of 
the Alcoy, 24 m. N. Alicant. Pop. town and district 
14,600. licsides churches and convents, It has a college, 
a considerable manufactory of fine cloth, soap works, anti 
paper works ; tho contiguous territory is very fertile. 

ALCUDiA, a town lielonglng to Spain, near tlie n. 
extrem. of the isle Midorea, on a small peninsula be- 
tween the bays of Policnsa and Alciidla, lat. 30° .50', 
long. 30‘8'R. Pop. 1018. Two stagnant [tools, or 
Albuferas, lie between It and the bay; and the ex- 
halations from them greatly injure the health of the in- 
habitants, a sickly and miserable race. "J'he pools might 
be drained, and the soil rendered useftil, if the natives 
were possessed of ariv enterprise or energy. Coral-fish- 
ing employs some 40 vessels in the bay. At about 3 m. 
S. E. IS a stalactitic cave, visited, and well described by 
Antillon. (Of tig. p. 76 J 

ALCUDIA DE CARLET, a town of Spain, prov. 
Vatcucia, in a plain about B m. from tiie Xucar, whose 
water supplies its rice grounds with nourishment. It is 
on the^yal road of Madrid, almiit 18 m. S. Valencia. 

-_Li!)b6rOUGH, a borough of England, W. 11. co. 
York, wapent.ike Claro, 18") m. N.N.W, Lend., iBm. 
W. N.W. Voik. Pop. ill 1831,620. Its former linpor. 
tanco was wholly derived from its haying enjoyed since 



ALDBOROU6H. 

ttio aprn of Philiii pd Mary the privJlogc of returning 
2 momlwrs to the 11. of C. It wu8 disfraiichiskl by the 
lloforin Art. ' 

ALDBOROIJCH, or ALDEnURGlI,a8caiporttown 
of hiiglaiul, CO. Suffolk, hand. Flomosgatc, a*) m. N.E. 

*»341. It returned 2 in. 
to till* II. ol (^. from the 15th Elis, down to the passing 
of the IttMb. m Act, when It was disfranchised. It has suf- 
fered miieli from cneronrhments of the sea. 

ALDEA DEI. IIKY, a town of Spain, prov. La 
Majichu ((Mudtid Heal ), on the 1. hank of the Jabalon, 
an attlueiit of the fluadiana, 17* m. S. Ciudad Real. 
Fop. 2,S(M). The climate is very unhealthy, owing to in- 
undationt^ of tiu* river, vhicl. a very slight industry 
might ohvi.ite. llt‘rc is a palace of the knights com- 
manders of ('.ihiliava. 

ALDE.A (; A LECA, a town of Portugal, prov. Estre- 
inadura, wstn.ary of the Tagus, on the E. side of the Imy 
if Montijo, well known as a ferry station la^ween LislKiii 
.ind the great naid to nad^jo:; and M.'ulrid. I’op. 3,iH0. 

.AI.DKltjN'K^ , an island belonging to (> rent Britain, 
in tile English eliannel, .'>5 in. S. ironi the Isle ot Port- 
land, iuid IS in \V. tlape la ilogue in Sonnandy. The 
i 'Mill. *1 hetwee.i Alderney .md tin* latter, called the Race 
of Aid* rnev, is dangerous in stormy weatlier from the 
s'wngth and rapidit> of the^i.les. This island is about 
.'(t in. in length liy ^ in. in Imsidtli, and had in ]k.) 1 a 
••tip of l.')45. It IS a depeiideney of (Juenisey, and Is 
|n iiicip.iPv eelein.ited for a biiiall breed of cows, which 
.itf 'rd e\celleiit initk and butter. It iias no good har- 
lioiir. 

ALD.STONE MOOR, a par. and m. town of Eng- 
land, CO. ('‘i.nilM'rland, Leatli ward, on the borders of 
Nortbunibt rhiiid. ’'J''ie town stands on a hill washf>il by 
tile T\ ne 'Pin* paribh i oiitains 35,(»r>0 a'Tes. Pop. O.HriH. 
It is ehn tlv eelebrattd for its li'.ul mines, formerly the 
pioperti nl tlie earls of Derweiitwater, and now of 
tireiMiwich Hospital. Their present (1K.3S) annual 
produce is e.btiinatcd at from 3,M)0 to 4,000 toi.j of pure 
metal. 

ALPIDD, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Murcia, sit 
on a mountain sid(>, 6in. from the 1. b.u)k of the San 
goiiera, a branch of the Segura, and about 25 m. W. S. 
\V. Murcia Poj). 2330. 

ALKN^'’ON, a town of France, cap. dcp. Orne, in an 
e\((<ns've plain <d tiie same name, on the Sartbe, ne.ar the 
southern lM)und.irv of thcd<*p fH’. m. S.S.E. Cm'ii, lat, 

2.V IK'' N., long. 0'^ i>* 22" E. 13,277. The town 

is agreeaiily situated and well liiiilt ; streets generally 
broad .and well paved ; the walls by whieh it was forntorly 
uirroiindrit have nearly disap]>c.ired, and It has several 
eoiiviileralile subu. bs. Among the public buildings may 
he specified the cathedral chureh, the towii-hoUbC eiii- 
Imdying two well preserved towers, liie niy remains of 
tlie anei'MiC castle of the Dukes of Alenvmi, the courts 
ol justice, tlie < orn -market, Ac. It has a coimnunal col- 
lege, several hospit.ds, u puldie library, and an observa- 
torv'. Its m.Minfai fory of the laci*, known by the name of 
estafdislnxl by Collierf, still pre.serves 
its ancient celeiirity, and if ii.e- in mldition inaniiraetures 
of muslin, of cojirst* and line linen, Imckrain, serges, 
KtfM'kings, straw liai.., Ac., willi t.'iiin(*nes. 'Plierc are 
freestone quarries in the neigldKiiirliood ; and at llarlc, 
a little to the W. of tlie town, are lound the stone.s, called 
Aien<;on di.inn.nds, winch wh n cleaned and polislied are 
K.iid to be little inferiiir in res|M>ct of lustre, to the geim- 
I lie gem. Set cr;il lai IB are held in the town, wlitcli is 
the seat of a coiisiderahle, commerce. During the re- 
ligious wars, Alencon, which was generally attached to 
tlie P.'otestaiit p.\rty, suffered severely. — (//t/gu, art. 
(Irnr; Dtehounatn' (!fogrunhfqur,&vi.) 

ALENQl’II*. a I own oriWtugal, prov. Estremadnra, 
2fi miles N.N.E. l-isfjui. Pop. 3,()0u. It is one of the 
prineipal jKiints for the defence of Lisbon. 

ALENTEJO, a prov. of Portugal, which see. 

AI..EPPO, a city in the N. of Syria, called by the na- 
tives, llaloh-es-Shabha (an. CVio/yAon and Bcrrcea), lat. 
afi'J 1 1' 25" N., long. 37'^ lb* 15" E. ; 7C ra. K. S. K. Is- 
kenderoun, and 12<i m. H. N.E. Damascus. Us present 
pop. is probably under 70,tKK) ; tliough from the mhldleof 
the 17th to the Imgliinliig of the present century It was 
variously estimated at from 2fMi,(KM) to 2{>«,(KK). According 
to Russell, It had in 1794,23.5,000 Inhab., of whom. 110,000 
were Christians, and ri.lKlO Jews, the rest Imlng Moham- 
medans ; but, ac*cordlng toVolney, the pop. in 17Wi did not 
exceed 1 00, WW, which we incline to think is the more 
proliablo statement. Aleppo occupies an elevation in the 
middle of an open plain ; and Is surrounded by walls ^ ft. 
higli and 20 broad ; supiioaed, from the massive style of 
their architecture, to be Saracenic. 1 he city, within 
the walls. Is about 3i m. in circ. Imt Including Its suburbs, 
It occupies a circuit of more than double that extent. 
Houses of flreestone ; they are said to be elegant and 
durable, and those belonging to the brtter classes exhibll 
an elatiorate degree of ornament in their lofty ceilings 
decorated with arabesques ; and thcbNbirgc windows of 
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painted glass. Roofs flat, as In most Eastern towns ; 
during the summer months, the inhabiunts pass their 
nights ^n them, unprotected by tents or awnings of any 
kind. These flat roofs form also a continuous terrace, 
upon which it Is easy, by climbing over the low partition 
walls, to pass ftom one end of the town to another. 
Streets broad, well paved, and clean, remarkable qualities 
in the East : the latter may, perhaps, be owing, in part, 
to the drainage, occasioned by the slight elevation of 
the town and neighbourhood above the surrounding 
plain. The seraglio, or palace of the Pacha, which used 
to bo admired for its inagnliiccnce, was destroyed in 
1819-29 during the siege of the town by Khourchid 
Ahmed Pacha. Mosques numerous, hut nearly all have 
^been Injured, and many of them are in ruins, from ^e 
’effects of the earthquakes which have so often shaken mis 
part of Syria ; the Djame£, Zacharie, and El-Ilalawe, are, 
however, fine remnants of the ancient Roman style ; they 
were originally Christian edifices, the latter built, it 
Is s^id, bj^ the Empress Helena. There are ten or twelve 
Chri»tian churches, three Christian convents, and several 
wakfs, the conventual establishments of the Moham- 
medans. An ancient aqucnluct conveys a plentiful supply 
of good water from two springs. This work is an object 
of mucli care ; and it is singular, that b<*lng certainly 
constructed before the time of t!onstantine,it should have 
remained uninjured amid the frecpient eonvulsiniis to 
which the town Ims been subject. In the centre of the 
city* is a castle, partly in ruins, built upon an artilicial 
mount, of considerable hi'ight, aiid^ m.in circumrerenee ; 
thin is surrounded by a broad and deep, but dry ditch, 
crossed by a bridge of 7 arches. From this spot is com- 
manded a very extensive view, bounded N. by the snowy 
tops of tlie Taurus, W. liy thi‘ clevatcil rocky bed of the 
Aaszy ; while to tlie S. and E. the eye reaches over the 
desert, as far as the Euphrates. Here are several large 
khatis, prinrliiaUy occupied by Fr.iTik and other foreign 
merchant.. These rirt* handsome and convenient buildings, 
cnntaiiiingcountiiig-hoiisesand store-rooins ranged roihal 
ail interior court, in which are stands for loading and uii- 
hiaditiff the bi'osts of burden, and a fountain to supply 
them with water. At present, however. Aleppo ran he 
regarded as liti ie more tnan the shadow of its lormer self : 
slight e.'irtiiquAkes are Iremient in its neighbourhood, but 
hi 1S22 .1 tremendous shook overturned most of the publie 
buildings, and reduced the greater part of the city to a 
heap of rums. Tins calamity has occ.asioiKd the erection 
of a new siitmrt), iiiat*‘ri.illy altering the appe.'irance, and 
injuring th(‘ b<‘auty of the town. I'he liousi's in this 
suburb, intended at first for the temporary shelter of tlie 
population that had escaped from the town, were h.ostily 
eoiistnicted of wood, l:itn, and plaster; but from w.'int, 
cither of lunds to repair their more substanti.'d dwellings, 
or of energy to set about the work, or prolKdily from a 
fear of retuhiing into tliv city, these hastily emistriirti'd 
edifices have lieeumc iiermaneiit resident es, w hile many, 
perlnaps the great»»r number, ot the large and convenient 
stone buildings in the city are either in ruins or teiiantless. 

Although upon the borders of the desert, AIep]K> is ad- 
vantageously and agrtH'ably situatetl. A sm.ail stream, 
calbnl the Koedk (an. (Tro/us), waters tlielA'. side of the 
town. This briMik, which is about the size of the New 
Rivtr, and nefter dry, swells, in the rainy season to a ftir- 
inidalilc and rapid current ; it rises at the foot of Mount 
I'aurus, about 70 m. N., mid after a course of ho or 90 in. 
loses itself in a large morass full of wild hoars and 
pelicans. The upper course of the Koeik lies iM'tween 
naked rocks, but near Aleppo, and S. of that town, it 
flows through an extremely rerlilc vfllley, in a high state 
of rultivation. This river, and the aqueduct lK*fure nieii- 
tioiied, furnish an abundant and unfailing supply of 
W'ater ; and besides the public fountains and baths, every 
private individual, who chooses to be at the exftcnse 
of pi]M?s, may have his house served with water iu the 
European fashion. 

The far famed gardens qf Alqppo are situated to the 
8. K. of the city, upon the banks of a small rivulet, one of 
the very few affluents of the Koeik. They are rather 
orchards than gardens, consisting qf fruit trees, with 
vegetables growing between them, but scarcely any 
flowers. They are pleasant spots, from the luxuriance of 
their productions, and the nightingales that resort to 
their shades i but viot little Uste is exhibited iq tbeir ar- 
rangements. W. of the town the banks of the river arc 
covered with vines, olive^ and fig-trees, and towards the 
E. are some plantations or pistachio trees, which, though 
still extensive, are only the remains of much more ma- 
jestic groves, for whkn this country was formerly fkmous. 

The air of Aleppo is dry and piercing, but accounted 
salubrious both to natives and strangers ; the former, 
however, arc lubiJect to a peculiar disease, said to attack 

• This Is Vblnnli itatement. Robimon dcicrihei the cacrie at 
tltwatad at the N.E. comer t the «pparent disrifpency prolwbly 
erlMS firm the one incluiUna, and the other eacluulna the Mibturhi. 
The N.E. comer of the wnlled town be iteariy the centre of 

the whole mou of hulldlniN- 
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them once, at least, la, their lives, the hcAaUa^shMi 
** ulcer,*' or ” ringworm of Aleppo.*’ It Is, at first, an 
tiiflaramation of the skin, subsequently becomes an ulcer, 
continues for a year, and generally leaves a scar for life. 
It usually fixes in the face, and an Aleppine is known an 
over the Kast by the mark left by this disorder, the cause 
of which is unknown, but suspected to be owing to some 
quality of the water. 

Aleppo appears to have risen to importance on the 
destruction of r.ilmyra. Like the latter, it was a con- 
venient emporium u>r the trade between Europe and 
the East, so long as it was carried on over land. The 
productions of Persia and India came to it in caravans 
from Bagdad and Bussora to be shipped at Iskenderoun 
ai^ Lutakia for the different ports of Europe. Aleppo 
communicated also with Arabia and Egypt, by way 
of Damascus ; with Asia Minor, by Tarsus ; and with 
Armenia, by Diarbekir. It rose to great wealth and 
consequence under the flrcck sovereigns of Syria, and 
Into still greater under the early Roman empeiors. In 
6118, A. i>. ft resiste<i the arms of the Arabs for several 
months ; but being finally taken, it hcc.'une of as much 
importance under the Saracens, ns it had before been 
under the Romans nr Greeks. In the lOtli century^, it 
was reunited to the empire of Constantinople, by the 
arms of Zimisces ; but it soon after fell into the hands of 
the Seljukian Turks, under whose sway it remained 
during the time of the Crusades. It suffered consider- 
ably during tlie irrujitinns of the Mongols, in tlie I3tli 
century, and again, by the wars of Tamerlane, or Timur 
Bee, in the 15th, Selim I. annexed it, in 151G, to the 
Turkish empire, of which it continued a part till 1832, 
when it opened its gates to Ibratdm Pacfia, witliout a 
summons. Us political revolutions, with the exception 
of its two captures by the Tartars, affected its pros- 
perity only temporarily and in a slight degree ; but the 
discovery of a passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope struck a deadly blow at its greatness. Since that 
event it has continued to decline, and the earthquake of 
1H*22, tugeilier with the wars whicli have distracted 
Syria, by causing extensive emigrations, have reduced 
it to comparative insignificance. Us capabilities are 
however very great, anil under judicious tre.'itmcnt it is 
more than probable it would speedily regain a consider- 
able share of its former prosperity . It is the most con- 
venient centre for the trade between Persia and the 
interior of Arabia, on the one hand, and Asia Minor 
and Armenia on the otlier ; it is, beyond all comparison, 
the cleanest and must agreeable town in Syria ; and still, 
even amid its ruins, better built than almost any other 
between the Black Sea and the Euphrates ; its inbabk- 
^its, a great nro|mrtiuii of whom are sheriiik (de- 
scendants of the Propiiet), arc the mildest aixl most 
bderant among the professors of Mohammedanism. 
These circumstances have made It the resoitof strangers, 
9 nd tiiey are not likely, in peaceable times, to have less 
loflucncu in future. 

Aleppo formerly possessed several manufactures, and 
before the earthquake, it was said to contain 12,000 arti- 
sans, chiefly weavers of gold and silver lace, silk and 
eoUoo goods, shawls, Ac. These works are now lan- 
guishing! but they still exist, and, with the pistachio 
nuts, form the chief part of its remainiaig trade. Its 
Imports are goats’ hair, from Asia Minor ; gall nuts, 
from Kurdistan ; and Indian goods, such as shawls and 
muslins. From Europe. It receives cotton stuffs, cloth, 
sugar, dye stuffs, Ac. ; W . I. coffee, though aiiroliibited ar- 
tiMe, is also introduced, and is cheaper than tiiat of Mocha. 

About 20 miles If. W. of Aleppo, is the convent (in 
ruins) of St. Simon Stylltes, where some fragments of 
the pillar on which that famous ascetic passed so many 
years are still exhibited). The ruins of the convent 
attest its former magnificence, and a great number of 
deserted villages, in Aliis direction, evince the former 
populousness of the neighbourhood. — (0/it*icr, Fev. 
dam i*Em. 0th. iv. lG0>^2fl9. ; RusseU, Nat. Hitt, qf 
Ala^. TJ. et pastim. Volmy^ ii. 124—130. ; Robinton^ 
il. 250—366. ; Browne, 384-368.) 

ALESBIN A, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Toula 
cap. district, on the Oka, 34 m. N. W. Tnuia. Fop. 
3,300. It has several breweries ; and manufactures hats, 

*®2lessandbia, or ALEXANDRIA, an important 
town and fortress of the Sardinian states, prov. of the 
same name, in a marshy country on the Tanaro, near 
where it li joined by the Bormlda, 47 m. E.S.E. Turin, 
lat. 440 5VM., long. 8^ 3G' E. Pop. 86,000. It has a 
very strong cltadeb and was surrounded by Napoleon 
witn extensive fortifications, which have been demolished 
since his downfall. is well built ; has a cathedral, 
« numerous churches, palaces, and hospitals ; a handsome 
towii-hnuso, with a gymnasium, theatre, public library, 
and large barracks. |t has maiiiifacturea of silk, cloth, 
and linen, and some trade. The latter is promoted by 
Its two Ikirs, held the one at the end of April, and the 
other on the 1st of October ; they arc both well attended, 
pot only by itoliaiis, but also by French and Swiss. 


Alessandria was founded in the 12th centuiy, and has 
frequently been token and retaken. It has always la'cii 
reckoned one of the bulwarks of Italy on the side of 
France. The village and battle-field of Marengo lie a 
I little to the R. of the town. 

ALEUTAN, or ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, a chain 
of islands in the N. Pacific otTan, stretching from the 
peninsula of Kamtscliatka, in Asia, to C-ape Alaska, in 
N. America, comprised in the Russian government 
of Irkutsk. They are very numerous, occupying a cir- 
cular arc, extending from 165^^ to 195° E. long., whose 
chord is in 85° N. lat., ami above 600 m. In length. Ap- 
parently, this insular chain consists of the summits of a 
range of submarine mountains. In 1795, a volcanic is- 
land rose from the sea, in the middle of the line, which, 
ill 1807, was found to be enhirgcd to aliout 20 m. in cir- 
cuit, and lava was then flowing down its sides. There 
art* always amongst them several volc.'Uioes in activity, 
and some, known to have emitted flames, arc now quies- 
cent. E.’irtHliuakes are common, and sometimes so 
violent as to throw down the huts of the hdiabitants. 
Behring’s island, Attuo, and (lonakishka, are the largest, 
the first being 104 m. In length, but many are only in- 
considerable rocks. 'I’liey arc iule^^eeted by channels, 
various alike in w idth, .* 11 x 1 in the safety of navigation. 
All exhibit n barren aspect ; liigh and conical nior.n- 
taiiis, ctuered witli snow' during a great portion of the 
year, being the most promim-nt features. Vegetation 
scanty ; tlicre are no trees nor any plants surpassing the 
dimensions of low slirubs and bushes. But ulnimlanro 
of line grass is produced in tlie more slieltered vailies, 
and difl'erent roots, either iiuligcMiuus or introduced re- 
cently. The seas abound in (ish, aiul the fcatliercd tribes 
arc numerous. Tlic hunting the sea otter, whose skin 
affords a fur of the finest cpiHlity, was, formerly, carried 
on to a great extent : tiiey were wont to he eauglit in 
thousands: but their inUiscriininate destnictioii tias 
greatly reduced the number of tliose now taken. Tiio 
seal is particularly valu.iblc, allbrding the inliuhitants a 
eunstant supply both of food and clothing; the tliin 
membrane of the entrails is also converted into a snti- 
stitute for glass. Foxes are tin* principal quadrnpetls. 
The natives are of middle si/e, ot a dark brown coni- 

S lexion, resembling an inlerinediate race lictween the 
longol TarUrs and N. Americans. 'I'lieir features, 
which are strongly marked, have an ngroc.able ami bene- 
volent expression. I lair strong and wiry ; beard scaiiu ; 
f' 3 es black. Tiiey arc not defieient in capacity, and tlie 
different works of botli sexes testify tlieir ingenuity. 
They are indolent, pe.ieeahle, and extiemely hospitable ; 
but stublHira, and revengiTul. Tattooing, wliieh was 
common .among tlie fetiiales, is on the decline, Imt 
they practise a tiideous mode of disfiguring tliomseWes, 
by cutting an apeitnre in llie iiiidei lip, to wliicli various 
trinkets are suspended. Tliese deformities, Iiowcvit, 
arc less common than wiien the islands were discovered, 
the more youtlifnl females tiaiing le.'irned that they are 
no recommendations in tlie eyes of tlieir Russian visiters. 
A man takes as many wives as lie can maintain ; they 
are obtained by piirchasc, and may be returned to their 
relations; or the same woman may have two hnsiiands 
at once ; and it is not unruinmon for men to exeliangu 
their wives with each other. Tlieir stiiisistcnee is prin- 
cipally obtained by tisiiing and hunting. Their dwi*!!- 
ings are spacious excavations in the earth. nMifed over 
with turf, as many as 50 or even l.'iO individuals some- 
times residing in the different divisions. Only a few of 
the islands are inhabittHl ; hut in former times the popu- 
lation is said to have been more considerable. Us de- 
crease is ascribi'd to the exactions of the Russian Ame- 
rican Company, who have factories in tlie islands. Us 

J iresent amount has been variously estimated, at from a 
ew hundreds to 6,000. The islands were partially dis> 
covered by Rehring, in 1741. 

ALEXANDRETTA. See Iskenheroon. 
ALEXANDRIA (Arab. Itkendirytfeh'), a celebrated 
city and sea-port of l^ynt, so called from Alexander the 
Great ; by whom it was either founded, or raised from 
olMcurity, 332 years a. c., about 14 m. W. S. W. of tint 
Canopic, or most W. mouth of the Nile, on the ridge of 
Iwid between the sea and the Ixxl of the old Jake Mareo* 
tis, lat. 310 ly gy/ n., long. 29o 63' 88" E. Its situation 
WAS admirably chosen, and does honour to the discernment 
of its illustrious founder. Previously to the discovery of 
the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, Kg}’pt was 
the principal centre of tlie commerce between the K. and 
W. worlds ; and it so happens that Alexandria is the 
only port on its N. coast that has deep water, and is 
accessMe at all seasons. It has not, it is true, any na- 
tural communication with the Nile, but tliis defect was 
obviated in antiquity by cutting a canal from the city to 
the river. After Afexandria came into the tiossession of 
the Saracens, this canal was allowed to fail into disre- 
pair ; and it was not to bo supposed that any attempt 
would 1x5 made to re-opeii It, while Egypt rontimied 
subject to the ThMis and Miunelukes. But Moiianimed 
AJii. the present ruler of Egyi't, being imxiuus to acquire 
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ft navy, and to revive the commerce of the country, early 
iwr^ved the Importance of Alexandria, both an attaUon 
r LI "9®*’* * Centre of commerce. In furtherance 

Kreatly improved, beautified, and 
Btrcngtricnod the city, and has restored the ancient com- 
inuniciitioti with the Nile by means of the Mahmoudich 
canal from Alexandria to Fouah, a distance of 48 m., 
opened, in 1819. It is to be regrett^ that its construction 
Is in several respects defective ; but It is notwithstanding 
of great advantage. Alexandria is built partly on a 
nciilnsula. Consisting of the island of Pharos, to famous 
In anthiuiiy for the lighthouse or pharos, whence it has 
derived Us name, and partly on the isthmus by which that 
island is now connected with the*mainland. The prlii- 
elpal public buildingB, as the palace of the pacha, the 
arsc'iial, the hospital, Ac., are on the peninsula, and the 
town principally on the isthmus. The ancient city was 
situated on the inaiiijaiid opposite the modern town ; and 
the \a»t extent of its rums would sutticiently evince, 
wen* there no other evidences, its wealth and greatness. 

Alexandria has two ports. That on the W. side of the 
city, called the old port, the KuitoatM of the ancients, 
is tlie largest and by far the be^. 'I’he entrance to it is 
narrow and rather ditflciilt; but when in, sliips may 
aiu-hor olf tiie town in from ‘22 to 49 feet water, and there 
14 good .’inchorage in deep water all along the shore. The 
in*w liarboiir, or that on the K. side of the town, is very 
interior, being coinparuti\ely limited, having a foul and 


rocky buttom', and being exposed to the N. winds. 

The change in the appearance of Alexandria during 
the last ilozeii jears has been quite extraordinary,.— 
“ J’allai,” sa)s Marshall Mannoiit, “ visiter rurscnal et 
reseadre. J'etids extrcnieineut impatient cie voir cette 
creation ettonante, et, pouranssi dire, ineomprelieiisihle. 
Kn is*28, il n'existait sur la presqu'ile d’.Alexandiie 
tjn'une pbige aride et deserte. Je la trouvai, eii tKt4, eoii- 
verte par on ansenal loinplet, luti sur la plu.s grand 
fx belle ; par des cales de v.iis.ieaux, de atteliers de tons les 
genres, des niagasinb pour toms les approiih ctnie-inents, 
line corderie de inille qu.irunte pieds de ionguciir (di- 
mension egale Ji cellede la corderie de Toulon). .I’y trou- 
sai ra.sseinble.s des oiivriers noinbreiix, b.ibile.s dans tuns 
les metiers qui se rattachent an sersice de l.i marine, et 
qui to'is (talent Kgyptieiis ; tout cela organ i.-c.eiinioine- 
ineiit, en plein seriice. Kt de ret arseii.d, dont les Ion- 
datioiis datent de six ans, ii est sorti dix v.usM'niix de 
ligne de cent canon.s, dont sept et.iient arnica, a\.dei)t di'js^ 
iiaiigiic, et troN elojent sur Ic clumtier, |>rets a ^tre 
lances a rcuii. Je ne parle pas des fiegates de diiers 
rang", des cor\ette.^ et des briek.s, qui portent l.i floile a 
)ilus de treiite batiinents arines. Ces prodigieiix re- 
sultats out ele obtciius .ucc eette proin))titude si gruuUe, 
dans 'un pai.*, uu il ii’y a in bois, id fer, ni eiiivre, id 
ouvriers, iii inatclots, in ullicirrs de marine; nuctin des 
clement.', eiitin, qui peuvent scriir u la creation d'uiie 
«g<*ndre. Jr* iic crois p.is qne I'liistoire dn inonde ciitiere, 
ait jamais prest‘nte dans aucun romps ricn dr* purcii ” 

A dry dot'k is at firesciit ( IK.'!?) in couisr* ol being con- 
structed. Naval and military hospit<ds have 111*011 esta- 
blished, the former under the direction ol an I'.nglisli.tbc 
latter of a Frencli doctor. A quarantine lioard exists 
under the direction ol the consular body, to which the 
I'acliH has coniidt$d this branch of ser\ice, and connected 
with which a large and coinmudious lazaretto has late’t 
been err>rtfMl outside the walls. Wssels arriving from 
any of tin; iiifeetr'd ports of llie i.evant, are subjected to 

J iuarantiiie, the same as in Europe ; there is also a school 
or the iiiarine, and a hoard conipustHl of the admirals and 
higher otiicers of the fleet, for examining into the merits 
of candidates, maintaining tlie discipline and regiiluUttg 
r>very matter connected with that branch of service. 
Tlie'Erencii system has lieen adopted in every department 
of the service, and to the French the Pacha is cldetly in- 
debted for the advances he has made. 

Oil the peninsula has been erected the Schuna^ or 
range of warclioust>s fur the reception of the surplus pro- 
diice of Egypt, and hither it all comes, with the excep- 
tion of that exportrnl from Suez and Cosseir, (or the 
maiiitoiiance of the army and fleet in the Ued Sea. Ac- 
cording to the Pacha’s monopolizing system, the whole 

S troilure of the country comes into his hands, at prices 
lxr*d by himself, without the option of resorting to other 
markets being allowed to the grower. And not only does 
this apply to the produce of Egypt, but to that of the ad- 
jacent countries, wherever thelWha’s Influence extends, 
embracing the coflee of Mocha, the guins and drugs of 
Arabia, the tobacco of Syria, elephants’ teeth, and 
feathers from the Interior, Ac., all of which are purchased 
for him in the first Instance, the proldiiition of trading in 
them applying to every one, and carrying with It the risk 
of confiscation, if contrnveneid the wlioleofthli produce, 
native as well as exotic, being collected in Alexandria, is 
sold by public auction. In the same way exactlj’ as auctions 
ar<! conducted in Kiinipe, the upset price being fixed 
acronilng to the latest re|K)rt of the markets, the mer- 
l•h^ln^ harint! the nrivlleire of examining the article in tne 
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the price at which Jtls knock^'down to him within a 
limited number of days, w hen delivery takes place. The 
principal articles thus disposed of. are cotton, which is 
by far the largest, rice, opium, indigo, gums, coffee, 
senna, hemp, lintseed, and the comntibili of the rll^iitry. 
wheat, barley, beans, lentils, Ac., of which however there 
ha4 latterly been very little sold, there being barely enough 
produced for the home Lunsumption. Ten years ugura 
million of quarters of corn were generally exporteil, but 
now every thing yields to cotton, which is found more 

f irofitahlc to the revenue. The cotton, gums, coffee, 
ndigo, lintseed, and some other articles of less importance, 
go to the markets of 7'rieste, Leghorn, Marseilles, and 
Liverpool ; the rice and opium to Smyrna, the Oreek isles, 
and Constantinople. England sends in return, iron, lead, 
coals, ordnance, cables, anciiurs, machinery, and some 
manufacturcHl goials, though nut much. France, .Swit-« 
zerland, Italy, and Cermaiiy, return wines, spirits, oils, 
manufactures of silk iuid cotton, articles of dress of every 
description, furniture, hardware, trinkets, and other 
things, suited imt only to the consumption of Egypt, 
but of Abyssinia and the countries 111 the interior. 
Austria sends timber and other articles. From Turkey 
and the isles are received silks, tobacco, oils, and some 
wood and fruits. There is also a little commerce with 
Malta and the llarbary states, in grain chiefly. 

According to oflicial statements furnished by the 
French consul, the value ot the imjiorts into Alixandria, 
in 1837, amounted to 71,Hl7.Ut!0 fr. (2,H72,(MH)/.), and that 
ot the exjuirts to .Vi,<;k 7,<K)() ir. 07.) The imports 

were derived from and the exiuirXs shipped tor the un- 
dermentioned countries, as follows : — 


Imforts. 1 

Ex))orts. 

England and Malta - 
Austria 

Ifvigiuin 

Franc*L> ... 

(irewtv 

Sonlinia 

Suiiicn 
'J’ii>»any 
'1 nrkev 
ll.,rl>ary 
hyria 

/r. 

IM/il.OOO 
l.),S.‘)S,(l(8i 
.'52(>,IM4I 
10 , 7112 , INHI 

1.. ",V*,II(I0 
i1(>,OliU 
117, KMI 

10,V >7,i>00 
I2.l.'«l,i>iti> 

4.1. >*,()O0 
2,7*J‘, -lOU 

hr. 

. - 6,401/Nin 

. - 14A>4<*<W 

2l8,iNi0 
. - 11 ,Um,UIiU 

- . V2l,|MlO 

111,000 
llulland. 83Ji(HI 

- - 3,13o,(H>0 

- 1*2,1 'll i/KJO 

. - l,.'ill,*lKI 

. - (;,2.jS,OI.HI 

Tinai - 

71,8i:.|llHi 

. ^ . .V>.t>872>l>" 


The descriptioif of articles imported and exported, and 
the value ol each, were as follow : — 


lni]K>rls. 


Exporu. 


I 

' Afins<*f.*niond« • 
1 TinOier u*r buililiiiK 
• and fuel 
. VViiutlen I aps 
i t €H hlniMl 
t:op|iir and cc»i»jH!r 
wire 

(*iKil • • ■ 

t loth • 

I'nipi * . ■ 

Tin piates and iron 
wfire - ■ ^ ■ 

Frt^i and dodruit - 
Oil 

rjIMfT • ■ 

.levcllerv, halH*r- 
dflshvry and tut- 
Irty 
.**ua.ir 

rut ion Ktuff^ 
Wnollen, do. • 
Silk. do. ' 

Olaw 

\Vine«andIiquinirs 
Diflerent anil les 

Totol 


il'>h,lXX) Collce • • - 

(^orii - - 

• i otion - - - 

I.SIO.OM) llateii ... 
421.000 I TonuSsc shell • - 
Imenw* - • , 

(turn • . . I 

Henntf . - - 

IniliKU . - 

lined fruit - - 

M other of pearl - 
Math . ■ - 

Opium 

Skins - - - 

(Mrii'h feathers - 
llice - . - 

Senna and other 

medivines • - 

Soda . . 

l.inen doth - 
LhtteiAit articles • 


1.000 

i 

S.Vih.Oi'O 
I.4M ,O00 

3,852,010 

l,l(i.'»,000 

1,11*2,000 

l,10b,l>01> 


I Ori,(HMI 

u;,2i>.3.oon 

I,02O,OlNl 

2,.T23,(MiO 

0t.3,OtK) 

715,IHK» 

1111,387,000 


:i.sl7,lHM)^ 


/■y. 

120,000 

l,(>2.'i.(XIO 

I, ‘4 >0.000 
1SS2100 
1.02S,0INI 
3,112.01MI 
(>.'>2.1100 
1..VJ1,00U 
tUKMKK) 
2MI.(KSI 
602.000 
.V>8.tHH» 
374, (Nki 
() 6t,(NKI 
3 , 749,000 

1,784,00(1 
l,2i»S(HN) 
1, <>41, (Hill 
10,U2S.U(Nl 




The elTect of the present monopoly system of the 
Pacha has been to drive out of the field *“’‘5®, ' ® .*1^ 

traders who before his time were rich, and had consi- 
derable' inttuenco ; such as the coffVe and toliaceo mer- 

OTttaUrertintliepKKlii^ Iflil. sucwMor 

and arrived at wealtli 

Srting as commission agents for him, negotiating Ins 
Siiance transactions, and by fortunate speculations in 
cotton, that is. by having taken cotton in paynicmt of 
their advances, which they afterwards sold at a 
There is no doubt that the population has trebled or 

J , JLrtkn XlalimniirfiAh canal* 
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and is st&n on tba increase. Itmay amount. In all, to from to see that order and quiet be maintained. *riio city Is 
aOtOOO to 40 * 000 . a good deiU of this increase has taken besides divided into quarters, over each of which a shcikli 
place at tne expense of Rosetta, which has latterly vei 7 presides, who is responsible to the governor for the 
much declined. The {Halation to of a mixed cbarMter, peace of his district : and moreover, each trade and pro- 
consMting, besides the native Turks and Arabs, of Arme- fession has its sheikh, whose duty it is to collect the 
nlans, Greeks, Smymiotes, Syrians, Moghrebins, or men taxes, and to see to the good behaviour of the members, 
from the Barbary states, Maltese, Jews, and Europeans Guard-houses are also dTstriboted all over the city, and 
of almost every nation. In such numbers, that it may bo the military are instructed to take all riotous and disor- 
questloned, whether tlic strangers, In a commotion, derly parties into custody, the officer of the guard, if the 
would not be more than a match for the natives. The offirndfer be a native, having authority to inflict summary 
English have 10 commercial bouses, Independently punishment by the bastinado ; but if a Frank, he must 
of those engaged in other pursuits, yet they are con- send him to his own consul, to be punished according ro 
sldered about the weakest in numbers, the French, the laws of his own country. This system works so well, 
Italians, and Greeks, being the most numerous. Amateur that a more orderly nlace, or one freer from riot or 
French and Italian theatres exist, the performances in crime, to rarely to be slen : indeed, when crime to com- 
which rival those of the Academic Royale and San Carlos ; mitted, it is usually by Frank upon Frank ; and then, from 
balls and routes are given In the most approved style of defects In the consular system, it almost always escapee 
* fashion ; a commercial journal has been established m the detection. Besides the Bashaga or police court, there is 
Italian language, which however does not treat of po- the Meh-kemch or Kadi’s court, where all civil questions 
litics; French modittes^ tradesmen in all departments, between natives are determined; ancLa cmnmcrciul court, 
and shops displaying every article of ftimiture, and of with Frank judges, but presided over by a 'I'urk, 
male and female attire, from the Parisian bonnet of the for deciding questions between the Franks and nutives, 
latest fashion to the very humblest article of dress, all where the latter are defendants : the P'r.'uiks thciii- 
conspire, In conjunction with the style of the buildings, selves, besides exemptlow from all taxes and biirdcais of 
and pretty equal balance of hat and turban, to take away every sort, being amenable only when defendants to tlieir 
from this place the appearance of an Oriental city; and ft own consular courts, and to the laws of their rei>pecti\c 
is only after leaving it, and pursuing his way to Cairo, countries. These immunities have been secun‘d to the 
that the stranger truly feels that ho to iii the East. Here Franks by convention with the Porte, and arc rigidly in- 
also exist Catholic and Greek eonvents, where divine listed upon here as well as in every other part t>f the 
service Is performed on Sundays and holydays to the people Turkish empire. The garrison usually cunsi^ts of about 
of those persuasions : the Armenians, ^riau Christians, 2,000 men, besides the tumees or gunners, who man the 
and Jews, have also places of worship, I^otestants alone forta. 

being without a temple. There is little intercourse There can be no doubt that Alexandria will profit 
between the natives and Franks, except In the way of much by the recent establishment of a steam coniniunt- 
businesB. They occupy distinct quarters of the city, the cation with India, by way of Egypt, as well asb\ the 
former secluding their families, and maintaining all tiie lines of steamers now connecting it with MarseilU's, 
reserve of Oriental life, the siesta, pipe, and coffee filling Trieste, and the whole of the I^evant. It is true that a 
up three fourths of their time ; the latter adhering to the considerable change must take place in the commercial 
customs of their own country, in dress, furniture, the use system of the Pacha, before these advantages can liave 
of carriages and horses, and indeed in all thiiigy but the their proper effect ; — but, indi'pendently of thi.s, it is 
siesta, the pipe, and immuring themselves during the heat quite clear that, in the novel rircumstiuices under w liicli 
of the day, wliercin they imitate the Orientals. Latterly the world is now jilaced, Eg> pt, anti cons(>quently A lexan- 
also, after the example of some of the higher Turks, se- dria, must, from its position, become every day of more 
ver.ll of the richer Frank merchants have obtained and more importance. 

grants of land from the I’acha, on the banks of the canal, Sketch of History, Ac. The Ptolemic*, Ifi whom Egypt 
and built houses yad maile gardens, which serve to ticau- fell on the demise or Alexander the (jreat, made Alex- 
tify and give inteffikt totheneighbourlnxid : butthcgn'at andria the inctropolis of their empire ; luul it became 
architect in this way is Ibrahim Pacha, the son of Mo- under their liberal and tmlightcned governmetit one of 
hammed Aly, whose garden is destined to become very the greatest and most flourishing cities ol aiitiqiiity. 
shortly the chief attraction of the place. When it w.xs annexed by Augustus to the empire of 

The Turkish quarter of the city consists of a number of Borne, it is said to have occupied a circumferance of 1 5 
narrow, irregular, tortuous, filthy and ill-built streets and miles, and to have had gOd.OOO free liihidiitants, besides 
bazars, with hardly any good houses but those of the slaves, who were probably quite as numerous, it w.is 
Pacha’s officers, and without a single public building, regularly and mtignilicently built ; and was traverseil by 
mosque, or other (^jeet worthy the least attention, the ba- two great streets, earh more than 100 feet across, and the 
zars being mean, and but very indifferently provided, huger extending more than 4 m. from E. to W. Under 
The Frank quarter, on the other hand, presents several the Ptolemies and the Kumans, Alexandriii was the 
streets of well built substantial houses, with good shops ; entrep6t of the principal trade of antiquity, lioing the 
ill particular the square, which is the residence of the market where the silks, spices, ivory, slaves, and otlier 
consuls and principal merchants, called the PiazzaGrande, products of India, Arabia, and Ethiopia, and the corn of 
that may well bear comparison, for the size and style of Egypt, were exchanged for the gold, silver, and other 
its buildings, with some of the best streets of Paris or products of the W. world. The inhabitants were dts- 
London. Ibrahim Pacha is the owner of the greater tinguished by their industry : either sex and every age 
part of these houses, which ho built on speculation, and were engaged in laborious oeeupations, and even the 
for which he draws rents, varying from 20U/Pto 240/. per lame and the blind had employments suited to their con- 
annum. The whole town is built of stone and brick, dug dition. Among the prineipai manufactures were those 
up from the foundations of the ancient city. of glass, linen, and papyrus, the pai>er of antii|uity. 

During part of the year Alexandria is supplied with Under the Roman emperors, Egypt became a principal 
water from the canal ; and during the other portion, from granary for the supply of Italy ; and its possession was 
thb cisterns of the ancient city (the only portion of its reckoned of the utmost importance, andT watchiMt ovf*r 
publio works thathas^iaen spared) whicti, at the period with peculiar care. Various privileges and immunities 
of the inundation, when the canal to ftill, are thence filled, were amfernri upon AlexandrJ.i; many of her bl- 
and to which recourse is only had, when the water of the Imifitants were admitted to the righls of Homan citizens, 
canal, by being stagnant, becomes unfit for use. As thein- and her wealth and prosperity continued iiiKtlrolnished. 
undation advances, the old stagnant water to run off into But Alexandria was still more distinguished by her 
the sea, and the canal, oeing filled brim full with fresh, is eminence in literature and philosophy than by her corn- 
shut up at both ends, and so remains till the following merce and riches. The foundation of her pre-eminence 
year, serving in the mean time for navigation, for the in this respect was laid by the Ptolemies, who founded 
use of man and beast, and for the irrigation of thow: the museum and library (eleganitee regum enragne 
small portions of land on its banks, that have been re- egregium opus. Livy,) that afterwards liecanieso famous, 
claimed from the desert, and brought into cultivation, at the same time that they gavp the roost munificent cn- 
The climate of Alexandria, is considered veiw salubrious, couragemont to literature and learned men. 'I'hls pa- 
tbe heats of summer, which rarely exceed 8.5^ Fohr., tron^ being contlmiod by the emperors, Alexandria 
being tempered by the Etesian, or N.W. winds, which was, for several centuries, a distinguished stmt of science, 
prevail for nine months of the year. In winter, a good literature and philosophy. Generally, however, her 
deal of rain falls, which however is confined to the coast, literati were more distingiushed for learning and research 
and is probably the cause, coupled with the wretched than for original genius. She produced a host of grain- 
habitations and misery of the poorer classes, why the marians and critics ; and the names of Euclid, AiKillonius 
plague so often makes its appearance here, were the of Perga, Ptolemy, Eratosthenes, Micomachus, Hero- 
labouring classes better claa, housed, and fed, there Is phl\u8, Zopyrus, Ac., are but a few of those most dis- 
Ilttle doubt that this scourge would soon be no longer tinguished in the schools of geometry, astronomy, geo- 
heard of. ^phy and medicine, that flourished in Alexandria. 

Tbcmunfripalgoveminontof the city to entrusted to the But her philosophy was the most strikiiig fe.iture of 
governor, Moharrem Bey, son-in-law of the Pacha, who Alexandria, in a literary point of view. The infliix of 
iias under him a commandant de place, and an ofllcer, called doctrines from the K. and W. schoola produced a 
tlie Baihoga or chief polkc ma^strate, whose duty it to singular conflict of systems ; whicli ended in an attempt 
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of the phlloiopherB Amtnoniui, Plotinuf, and Porohyrv, 
to establish an eclectic or universal system by selecting 
and blending doctrines taken from the principal existing 

K stems, particularly from those of Pythagoras and 
Christianity was not exempted from the Influence 
of.^hls spirit; and on its introduc^on, it was strangely 
wioyed with Platonism j and principles for expounSng 
m its doctrines were laid down that would now be with 
difficulty admitted. 

Tlie schools of geometry, astronomy, physic, and 
other branches of science, maintained their reputation 
till A. D. r>40., when, after a siege of 14 months, Aloxan. 
dria was taken by Amrou, general of the caliph Omar. 
1 he conquerors were astonished by the greatness of the 
prise ; and Amrou, in acquaintibg the caliph with its 
capture, said, “ We have taken the great city of the West. 
It is impossible for me to omimerato the variety of Its 
riclics and beauty ; and 1 shall content myself with 
observing, that it contains 4, (MX) palaces, 4,(K)0 baths, 
400 tlieatres or places of amusement, 12,(XM) shops for the 
sale of vegetablu food, and 40,000 triliiitacy Jews. The 
town has boon subdued by force of anns, without treaty 
or capitulation.” 

It was on this occ.*ision tliat the famous libraiy is said 
to have been destroyed, conformably to the fanatical 
dtK'itiion the* caliph, tliat ‘‘if the writings of the Cirecks 
.igrecd with the book of (lod, tiiey were useless, and netsd 
not be preserved ; if they disagreed, they were fiernicious 
unci ought to be destroyed.” 'J'his barbarous judgment 
being carried into elTect, the books and manuscripts were 
distribiitt'd among tiie 4(KM) baths belonging to the citv ; 
.and so prodigioiit was tlieir luiir.ber that six montlis 
are said to liave been required for their consnmptiun ! 
Sucli ih the tale tliat li.as so often excited the indignation 
and regret <if sriiolars and the admirers of ancient genius. 
But (dhbon has shown that it has no good fuimdation: 
it n‘sts on the soIitar\ statement of Abulpliaragins, who 
wrote six centuries after the event, and Is not noticed by 
tliosc more aiicunit annaUhts. wlio liave partiruiarly 
described the siege and capture of the city. It is besides 
ri'piigiiant to tlie character of tlie calipli and hU general, 
and to the policy of the Mohammeilans. Kven if it did 
wcur, the loss has been much exaggerated, (ireat part 
of the library o( the Ptolemies was accidentally consumed 
by tile lire which took place during the att.ick on the city 
by Civsar ; and eithi*r tlic w Imle, or tiic principal part of 
tlie library subsequently collected wa.i liestroyotl A. 1). ! 
liM'), when the temple of Scr.'ipis, the moHt magnificent 
structure of the city, was deinolishcii by the eiithiisiastic 
zeal of the (diristlans. 

It would be useless to pursue farther the history of 
Alexandria. It continued progressively to decline till, 
in 141)7, its rmii was roiisiuiiniated by the discovery of 
the passage to India by the Cape of (iood Hope. jJiit 
tliere can l*e no doubt, :is previously stated, that it is 
destined to r»*co\»*r some portion of its ancient im- 
]iortani‘e. It will ncci'ssarily bt'cutne tlie centre of the 
communiratinns now' carried on liy steam Iwtween iUiroiK* 
and India; and will, most proUibiy, again become a 
considerable euqMiriiim. 

The cisterns whicli. as already seen, an* still in pretty 
good pieservatiou, are the principal moninneiits of the 
ancient city that have outlived the injiirleii of time, 
and the ravages of barharians. The catacombs are 
also comparatively entire. .The magniilceiit column, 
improperly called Pompey’s Pillar, seems to ha\e been 
erected in the reign of Ifirn'letian : Its shaft consistj of 
a single block of granite, (M feet in height. Two obelisks, 
vulgarly called Cleoiiatra’s needles, of whicli only one Is 
erix't. are said to have formed tlie entrance to the palace 
of the Caesars. —(For further particulars, see Diet. Oeo- 
graphiqur^ art. “Alexandria;” Voyagf dn Marfchal 
Marmtmtt tom. fii. passim ; Matifr sur VEcolr tVAlcx- 
andrti’s passim ; Cwbon, caps. 10. 3M. and 51. ; and pri- 
vate information from residents in Egy(tt.) I 

Albxanuru, a city and port of entry of the United I 
States, dUt. Columbia, on tlie W. bank of the Potomac, 
6 m. S. Washington. I.at. 380 49' N. long.. 77® Ift' W. 
Pop. in 1B30, 8,2*21. It is weU built, the streets cross- 
ing each other at right angles, and it haa commodious 
harbour with aoep water, the largest ships coming close 
to the wharfs. Rut notw'lthstanding those advantages 
it has been, unlike most other American cities, nearly 
stationary ftir some vears past. It is expected that the 
oj^ning of the canal from Washington to the Ohio, w*lll 
add materially to the trade and ImporUnce of Alexandria. 
•~-(Ennfcioptntfa Americana.) 

Al.EXANl)ROVSK,n town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
KkaterinosIaflT, cap. district on the Dnieper at the 
bottom of the cataracts, 140 in. N. K. Cherson. Pop. 
3,400. It is fortifiiHi ; ami displaj's considerable m'tivity 
from its lielng the place wliere merchandise conveyed from 
Kkatcriiiosiafr by waggon, to avoid the cataracts in the 
river, Is i^in shippixl. 

ATfFARO, a town of Spain, prov. Soria, on the banks 
of tho Aliiaina, close to Its j unction with the Ebro, 12 
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m. W. by N. Tudela. There is a military road between 
this place and I.g)grnflp. Pop. 6.4.'i0. 

ALFELD, a town of Hanover, prov. Hlldesheim at 
the cemflux of the I.cine and Warne. Pop. 2,800 It haa 
a normal school and 3 hospitals. ^ • unaa 

ALFRE T ON , a par. and m. town of England, co D«»r- 
hund. Scarsdaie, 16 m. N.N.E. Derby. Pop. 5 (m 
The inhabitants of the town are principally emploved 
In the manufacture of stockings and earthenware, and in 
the adjoining collieries. ’ “ 

ALGAKInKJO, a town of Spain, prov. Granada 
close to the frontiers of Cordiiba, near the right bank of 
the Genii, in a country whose abundant and fertilising 
streams fall into that river. Pasturage and tillage form 
the chief business of tlie population. Pop. 3876. 

ALGAURORO, a town of Spain, prov. Granada, 
8 m. from the Med. Sea, in the midst of .a country 
iMirticularly rich in lemons, oranges, figs, and other fruits 
belonging to the south of Spain, Ifa m. E. Malaya, and 
sum. S.S.W. Granada. Pop. 3, .'MM)? 

ALGA if VK, the most S. prov. of Portugal, whicli see. 
ALGECIKAS, the Cartmi of Homan (ieograpliv, a 
town of Spain, prov. Cadiz, on the W. side of the tiay of 
Gibraltar, oppoiitu to the <-elc)3ratcd rock and jieriinsula 
of that name, from wiiich it Is distant abfiut 7 m. bv water, 
and 17 in. by land. Lat. 36^ h' N. long., 5^ 31' 7" W. 
Pop 4.rj(M). It has a good iiarbour and .some trade in the 
export of coal. It was buiit by the Moors, and 
from them after a two years siege, in 1844. 

ALGllEUI, nr ALGiiKIlO, a town and sea-port of 
the island of Sardinia on Us W. coast, 15 in. S.S.W. 
fiassari, hit. 40^^ 2.V N., long. 8=- ir/ 4.V' K. Pop. 6,700. 

It is built oil a low rocky jutting out Inmi a sandy 

be.ich, in tlio shajic of a parellogram with stout w^fs 
flanki*!! by bastions and tf>wer^ : the wails arc in good 
repair; but being coniinandi'd h\ two heights it could 
not oppose any ligorous attack from the land side. To 
the S. W. of the town Iherei*. tolerable summer anchorage 
In from 10 to 15 fatiioms, g*MMl holding- ground. Though 
narrow, tlie streets are ch-sui and well paved. It is 
the scat of a bishopric, has a cathedral and 1‘2 chiircl'es 
and convents, with public si bools which tarry tlieir 
scholar.^ tlirougli a Otmrse of philosophy ; .inti a surgical 
institmioii. it h;t«< a small theatre. The town was Tong 
uccupicHl by the .Spaiiinrdo, and their language and in.-ui- 
nem still prevail. The coiiniry rountl is well cultn<itetl, 
producing wine, butter, cheese, Ac. In addition to thesto 
theexport<s consist of wotd. skins, tobacco, rags, anchov ies, 
cnral, and iKiiies.— (.S/ziyt/t's Sardinia, p. 2 hu.) 


A LG I K R S, now frequently called .\ i ckkia, 
a country of .Africa, arid till recently (he most 
powerful of the Rarbary states, coiiijiri.siiig the 
Xumitiia Proper of the ancients, or the Xiiinidia 
of the and the \iiniiiiiaJifassasi//i,nfiQr- 

ward.s called Mauritania C^rsarit’iisis, with some 
portion of the region S. of the {greater Atlas an- 
ciently inhabited by the G etui a.* and G.'irainantes. 
The N. parts have been .since 1830 in pos.session 
of the French ; but for more than three centuries 
previously they formed a subordinate i»art of the 
Turkish eij[ipire, and were during that period the 
scat of an cxtciisivu system of piracy and Chris- 
tian slaver)\ 

Situation, Ertcnt, jnoundai'ies. — Algiers lies 
betw’ecn 1° 48' W. and iP 16' E. long. ; its great- 
est N. lat. is 37° S'. It is iiounded N. by the 
Mediterranean, W. by Fez (MorocTo), and E. 
by 'J'unis ; its S. boundary is doubtful, but it 
extends b^ond the greater Atlas range to the 
I coniines of the desert of Sahara ; it is above 500 
m. in length ; its breadth, which is greater in the 
£. than in the W., varies from about 40 to about 
200 m. The pop. has been variou.sly estimated at 
from 1,700,0(X) to 2,3(X),(XX), and may probably 
amount to about 2,(KX)^(XX). It used to be divi- 
ded into 4 provinces : 1. Algiers in- 

cluding the capital, and a small surrounding 
territory; ‘2. Titteri, to the S. of Algiers; 3. 
Oran, or TIeinsen, to the W. ; and, 4. Constan- 
tine, to the E. of that city. Rut these provinces 
are gcnerallv understood to include only the 
21’^, or land N. of the greater Atlas, excluding the 
territories of Zaab or Wad-reag, S. of that range; 
for though the villagers in tlie latter cither paid 
the taxes imposed by the Turks, or gave otiicr 
tokens of submission to them, the greater portion 
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of the population was independent. — (Shaw, 
p.. 3. 4td ed. ) • 

.Mountaint, — Algiers is mostly mountainous: 
the little Atlas, which runs along the coast paral- 
lel to the greater Atlas, varies from 3,000 to 
4,000ft. in height; its loftiest point is S. of 
Chif&; opposite to Cape Matifou its elevation is 
little more than 2,000 ft. The abrupt mountains 
pf Titteri, belonging to the greater Atlas, reach 
in some points to an elevation of 9,000 ft., and 
send off three principal ridges ; N. W. towards 
Cape Ivy ; N. towards Algiers ; and N. E. 
towards Bugia. Many of these mountains are 
remarkable; as Wannoshrees (Zalacusy, prov. 
Oran, very lofty, and Jurjura, S. E. of Algiers, 
both capped with snow during winter; thelitteri 
Dosh, or rock of Titteri, is also a remarkable ridge 
of rugged j»recipices. The Jibbel Auress (Af. 
Audits of Ptolemy) S. part prov. Constantine, 
is not, as the name would imply, a single moun- 
tain, but an extensive tract, 120 m. in circuit, of 
mountainous pr rather hilly ground. It is in- 
terspersed with several line vallies ; and both its 
lower and upper parts are extremely fertile, it 

being, in fact, the garden of the prov (Shaw, 

pp. 26. 36. 56.) 

Plains. — The principal is that of Metidjah, 
immediately S. of Algiers, 50 m. by 20 ; fertile, 
well watered, and covered with an abundant ve- 
getation, but in parts marshy and unhealthy. 1 n 
the W. prov. are several plains, especially that 
through which the Shelliff runs ; and another 
S. W. of Oran, sandy and saltish, dry in summer 
but inundiitcd in winter. In the S. prov. are 
the rich plains of Hamza, watered by the Nasava. 
Many luxuriant plains are found in the £. prov., 
as those of Sateeft Majanah, and that skirting most 
part of the E. coast, which is, however, in many 
parts marshy. — (iS7<aM;,pp. 24. 37. 44. 47. 50. 53.) 

77ic Rit'ers are separated by the greater Atlas 
range into those which run N. and S. Of the 
former, or those which discharge themselves into 
the Mediterranean, the principal is the Shelliff 
(an. CTiina/^/t), which rises S. of the Wannashree 

M. , and after a tortuous course of 200 m., 
during which it passes through the Titteri Gawle 
or lake, falls into the sea under Cape Jibbel Iddis. 
In the rainy season it overflows its banks, and 
interrupts the communication between Algiers 
and Oran. The W ad-el- Kebeer ( an. A mpsaga\ 
which falls into the sea N. of Constantine, in 6^ 
E. long., is the second in magnitude the othera 
are the Scihous, or river of Bona, the Booherac, 
Yissa, Zowah, Wad-y-Zaine, &c. The large 
rivers, the A^edi and Abi^, run S.E., and 
impty themselves into the Me^igg; and several 
rivers of inferior dimensions empty themselves 
into the Shott. These are two very extensive salt 
marshes ; the former on the S. the latter on the 

N. side of the greater Atlas ; they consist partly 
of a light opzy soil, *as dangerous as quicksands 
to travellers. — The lakes are those of Titteri ; two 
nev Oran, which dry in summer, and from which 
salt is collected; some salt marshes near Cape Ma- 
tifou, and others along the coast from Bona to the 
borders of Tunis, ^oset, p.l9. ; Shaw, p.5S.) 

Climate — Of the Tell, i. e. between lat. 34® 
and 37®, is generally wholesome and temperate. 
Shaw states that for twelve years during his ex- 
perience it only froze twice at Algiers ; yet the 
heat was never oppressive unless during S. winds. 
The mean temperature of the year at Algiers is 
70® F., in July and August about 86® F.; but 
ranging occuionally during the prevalence of 
the kl^isin, simoom, or hot wind from the 
Saliara, as high as 110®4 or even more. Luckily, 
however, the latter seldom or never continue 


for more titan 5 or 6 days at a time, and rarely 
occurs except in August or September. In winter 
the temperature is usually from 55® to 65® F. 
The heat is mitimted by the N. winds, which 
with the E. prevail during summer. About the 
equinoxes violent S.W. winds occur; N.W, 
winds are common from November to April, at 
which time storms and showers of rain are most 
frequent; but in summer these winds bring 
dry weather ; the E. and S. winds pre also dry, 
and quite unlike what they are on the oppo- 
site European coasts. The barometer varies only 
from 29 and 1-lOth to 30 and 4-10th8 in. ^ There 
are about 50 wet days during the year, chiefly in 
March, along the coast and on the lesser Atlas. 
The quantity of rain varies greatly in different 
years ; but, at Algiers, it may average from 27 to 
28 inches : little falls during summer. ' Dews are 
abundant, and the air on the coast is damp. At 
the end of December the trees lose their leaves ; 
but bv the middle of Fehniary vegetation is again 

in full activity, and tlie fruit is ripe in May 

(Shaw, pp. 133 — 136. ; Jloxei^ i. pp. 140—149.; 
i}'Am':MC, art. “Alger.”) The atmosphere is 
very clear and the country healthy, excepting in 
the marshy districts. 

Geo/o^/ and Minerals. — The primary rocks 
consist in part of granite, but chiefly of gneiss 
and micaceous schist. Travertine is found on 
the coast; near Oran a greyish quartz, hut no 
volcanic rocks ; in the interior a lime formation 
often alternates with a schistous marl. The secon- 
dary deposits consist in many places of a lias 
formation and calcareous strata, containing few 
organic and no vegetable remains. At ()raii 
the lime contains bivalve but no univalve shells. 
The tertiary deyiosits are mostly calcareous, in 
the Metidjah of a yellowish grey colour ; some- 
times a blue clay enclosing a lamiiiary gypsum 
and a little iron, in other parts sandy and much 
impregnated with salt. All the chain of Atlas 
has a tertiary clay deposit. The W. province 
appears to be the’ richest in minerals. Salt is 
cxtremelv abundant, in springs and beds, on 
both the E. andW. frontiers; near Constantine, 
the Titteri Dosh mountains, the Melgigg and 
Hhott marshes, Ac. The salt pits near Arzew 
occupy a space of 6 m. circ., fonning marshes in 
winter which dry in summer, when large quan- 
tities of salt are collected. Nitre, though not 
found pure, is very plentiful in the W. province, 
Getulia, &c. Iron is most abundant.- Coyiper is 
found in various places; and there are some 
very rich lead mines, the ore of those of the 
Wannashrees being said to yield 80 per cent, of 
pure metal. There are also fullers’ earth, potters’ 
day, talc, pyrites, &c. Diamonds (verifying 
what was reckoned the apocryphal statement of 
Pliny, i/iif. Nat., lib. 37. § 4.) have been found 
in the sands of the Wad-cl-Kammel that runs 
by Constantine, mixed with small quantities of 
gold dust, silver, tin, and antimony. Saline hot 
and cold springs are exceedingly abundant, more 
so, in fact, than those of fresh water. The latter, 
however, are by no means rare, and may every- 
where be found by digging through a crust of 
flaky soft stone lyin^ at diflerent depths, but near 
Alters and Bona Wmediatcly below the sur- 
face of the ground. — (Z>’.4wsac, art. “Alger.”) 

Vegetation in the N. parts of Algiers is nearly 
the same as in the S. parts of Spain, Provence, 
Italy, and the rest of the Mediterranean shores. 
T^e mountains of the little Atlas are covered 
with thick forests, in which are found dif- 
ferent varieties of oak, the Aleppo pine, the wild 
olive, tlie shumac tree (Rhus cutinns), with ar- 
butus, cypress, myrtles, Ac. S. of the greater 
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Atlas are found the date-hearing palm, and other 
trees belonging to a warmer climate? 

Animals — Xions of* great size and strength, 
panthers, hynnas, and leopards, inhabit the moun- 
tainous recesses of the greater Atlas, but are 
never seen near Algiers : 'wild boars, wolves, and 
jackals arc more common, and there are a few 
bears. Wild cats, monkeys, i>orcupines, and 
hedge-hogs are more or less abundant ; as well 
as antelopes and other species of deer, hares, gen- 
nets, jerl)oas, rats, mice, &c. ^ The useful animals 
are horses, asses, black cattle, sheep, camels, 
dromedaries, Ac. Ostriches are found in the 
desert on the confmes of Morocco; there are 
also vultures and other large birds of prey ; bit- 
terns, curlews, lapwings, plovers, pigeons, and 
snipes; with great ])len^ of gain# and small 
birds. Some ser;)cnts of the I’oluber race are 
met with ; and lizards, chamelions, and other am- 
phibia. 'J'nnny and other sea* fish abound on the 
coasts ; barbel, perch, eels, Ac. are found in the 
fre>h waters, and even in the warm saline streams; 
conger at the mouths of the rivers ; and lobsters 
and many other Crustacea along the shores. 
Among the insect tribe are scorpions, tarantulas, 
Ac. Xocusts seldom commit the same devas- 
tations here as in Kgypt and Syria. Coral, which 
is very abundant on the coasts, forms an im- 
IMirtant article of pniduce and indu.stry : it is of 
a larger sort, but less vivid in its colour than that 
of Sicily. ( WfoV, vol. i. p. 218. ; iV/taic, p. 192. ; 
Campln ltf Letters from the South. ) 

People. — 'rhc’re are nine distinct races of in- 
habitants; viz. 1st, llerbers or Kabyles, who, 
hemmer, call themselves Masifih (noble) or 
Ma-'jeni (free); they constitute about half the 
entire )M>pulation, and are the lineal descendants 
of the ai)uriginal inhabitunt.s of the country, 
'i'hey are principally found in the mountein dis- 
tricts ; and their lands are occasionally well cul- 
tivated and irrigated. 2d, lliskcris orMozabs, 
supposed to be the descendants of the Getultc, 
living ])rincipiilly S. of the greater Athis, and 
comparatively indu.striourt. 3d, Moors; a mix- 
ed race, descended from the Mauritanians, ller- 
hers, ('arthaginiaiis,Kumans, Vandals, and Arabs; 
they constitute the bulk of the iH)pulation of 
the towns and villages. 4th, Arabs, consisting of 
three tribes : the first, supposed to have descended 
from the ancient Amalekitcs, is nearly extinct; 
the second consists ofcultivators of the soil, and is 
fixeil to certain .s]M)ts; the thinl, or wandering 
Arabs, are i)riucipally herd.smen and she]>herds 
dwelling in tents, .'ith, Negroes, called Abud 
(slaves) or iSVmdr/;i (black) ; originally brought 
thither from the interior, and sold as slaves, dtli, 
Jews, who fonri a thinl part of the inhabitants of 
Algiers, and a fourth part of those of Oran. 
7th, Turks, now very few, nor ever very nume- 
rous, although long the dominant race: they 
were a heterogeneous body, composed of genuine 
'i'urks, Greeks, Circassians, Albanians, Corsicans, 
Maltese, and renegades of all nations ; mounted, 
and fonning a militia similar to the Mamelukes. 
(>n the coiuniest of Algiers, in 1830, by the 
French, the Turks being pennitted to withdraw, 
evacuated the country to the miinber of about 
20,0(X). 8th, Kolouglis, or descendants of Turks 
by Moorish mothers ; their name literally signi- 
fying** sons of soldiers.” Although possessed of 
influence, they did not formerly enjoy the same 
rijghts and consideration as their fathers. 9tli, 
Europeans, who may of course be subdivided 
into various nations, but arc mostly French. 
Amongst the Kabyles of the Aurcss arc a tribe 
distinguished by a fair comjdexion, blue eyes, 
and light hair, believed to be descendants of the 


Vandals. Traces of the Huns, Sucvl, and other 
Gothic nations hdve been also found. (For 
ftirther information respecting the different 
native races, see Arabia, Barbary, Morocco, 
Ac.) 

Scenertp — Proceeding from W. to E. a rich 
champaign country stretches for some distance 
inland 8. of Arzew, bounded towards the sea by 
steep rocks and precipices ; many fertile plains 
are irrigated by the Sigg river (or Sikk^ a drain 
or trench), its waters being diverted by numerous 
canals for that puniose. Behind Masagran, and 
near the Shclliff, as far as the sea, is a tract 
studded with orchards, gardens, and country 
houses. The country round Shershell is of the 
most exuberant fertility, ))ossc.ssing large tracts of 
arable land, and the niountuins covered to tlieir 
summits with planuitions of fruit trees, and af- 
tbnling delightful and extensive prospects. The 
inland parts of the W. pnivince present alter- 
nately fertile valleys and high ranges of rocky 
mountains. “Ifwx* conceive,” says Shaw, “a 
number of hills, usually of the penienclicular 
height of 4(K}, 5U0, or 6(X) yards, w i th a ri easiv ascen t, 
and several groves of fruit and forest trees rising 
up in a succession of ranges one behind another, 
and if to this prospect we here and there add a 
rocky preci]>ice of a superior eminence and diffi- 
cult acce&s, and place upon the side or summit of 
it a mud-w’alled Diushkerah, or village of the 
Kabyles, — wc shall then have a just idea of the 
atlas bounding the lell.” The >erge of the 
Sahara beyond this presents nothing but s^'attered 
villages, and plantations of dates. The plain of 
Metidjah, adjoining the capital, contains many 
fanns and country houses, producing in perfec- 
tion flax, henna, roots, pot-herb.s rice, fruity and 
corn of all kinds; it is adorned besides V4ith 
multitudes of oleanders, geraniums, passion 
flowers, and other luxuriant shrubs. Tlie S. 
province has the .same general character as that 
of Oran. The Titteri l)osh, 20m. S. of INledeah, 
is a towering range of bleak precipices. 'J’hc 
Jurjura, 8. R of Algiers, is a similar tract. The 
sea coast of the E. province as far as the river 
'Zhoorc is moniitainoiis, and called by th(‘ Araks 
El- Adwah (the Lofty); thence to the Seibons 
it is hilly ; and from the latter to the border 
mostly level, and sometimes covered w ith forests, 
l^me distance to the S. are the M. 'J'liamlH's of 
Ptolemy. The Seibons in some parts wanders 
through bQgutifulvallevs, clothed with olive trees, 
lentisks, and a fine turf. The country about the 
source of the Zciiati is broken and irregular, and 
appears to be volcanic; that to the N. and W. 
of i 'oiistantine, from w'hich that city is chiefly suji- 
plied, is watered by the Uusuli, which is “bordered 
by a few villas and numerous gardens, rich in 
every variety of vegetable and fruit trees, with 
extensive groves of pomegranate, olive, fig, 
orange, and citron,” and boiiftdo<l by bold ranges 
of hiUs ; its fruit is esteemed over the w hole pro- 
vince. In the road from Algiers to Con.stantifie, 
betw'een the plains of Hamza and Majaiiah, a 
deep narrow ]>as.s, allied Ileeban (the Gates), 
w'hich a few' men might defend against an army, 
leads through a mountain ridge ; and a little far- 
ther E. the roatl is carried by a dangerous track 
over the crest of a high mountain. S. of Seteef 
are many rich plains. 'I'he territory around Tifesh 
is the most fi*uitful in Numidia, and the W. pro- 
vince the finest of the regency. 'I’he villages of 
Zaab, arc collections of dirty hovels, surrounded 
by date plantations ;Wad-reag, a similar country, 
has 25 villages. To the \V. extends the vast 
region of Blaid-cl-Jcrride, “ a dry country,” 
abounding in dates, (fii/taie, pp. 14 — ^08. ; Sir 
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G. Temptef Extracts In the Geograph, Journal^ 

1838, piurt ii. ) 

AnitquUieo, — Most of the cities and towns 
bear names ihUe altered from those given them 
Inr the Romans. Many ruins remain ; those of 
Tipasa (Tifessad), 13 m. E. of Shershell, stretch 
for two miles along the coast : on the brink of 
the Shellifl^ in about the same lat., there are 
sevcnd classical remains, Corinthian capitals, 
&c., probably the mins of the Colonia Augusta 
of Pliny. About 14 m. E. of Alrfera are the mins 
of Rusuourium. At Maliana, N. of the Shellifl^ 
a stone, inserted in a modem wall, bears im in- 
scription, whence it has been inferred that it was 
the place where Poinpey’s^mndson and great 

f andson were burieii. ( See Martialy Epis, lib. v. 

p. 75.) Near Bona arc the mins of Hippo 
Megius, and many towns can boast of ancient relics 
in tolerable preservation. The province of Con- 
stantine especially abounds with them, and with 
Roman roads ; and even the remote district of 
Wad-reag has numemus remains of Roman ma- 
sonry. mar the capital is a collection of unhewn 
sbmes, somewhat similar to those of Stonehenge, 
which the French call Druidic, but others believe 
to be PhfEniciaii. There are few Christian re- 
mains, their buildings having been destroyed by 
the zeal of the Saracens. {Sfiaw, pp. 21 — 67. ; 
Sir G. Templct Extracts. ) 

Agriculture. — Much of the land is unculti vated 
and waste ; but the fertility for which it was so 
famous in antiquity — 

Non quicquid Llbycis terit, 

Fervens area incbsibus,— 

still continues unimpaired ; and requires merely 
the substitution of regular government for law- 
less violence, and of industrious colonists for 
roving herdsmen, tc» render it once more the 
granary of Europe. The land in many parts, 
owing to the quantity of salt with which it is 
impregnated, is so rich as to require no manure 
but burnt weeds. But in a dry climate like this 
every thing depends on the command of water ; 
and the necessity under which the native inhabit- 
ants were placed of providing this indispensable 
element fbr their lands, had so far countervailed 
their indolence and want of science as to make 
them pretty expert in the art of irrigation. The 
French were not, at first, sufilcicntly alive to the 
vital inmortance of this ; and some of the Arab 
works for irrigating were in consequence ne- 
glected, to the great injury of the province. 
Tlie land is usually ploughed and sown in 
October, or (if with b€'irley)in November ; by the 
aid of April rains a good crop is thought secure, 
and the harvest iafes place in the end of May, or 
the beginning of June, yielding at an average 
8 or 12 for 1. The species of corn mostly 
grown are the 7Miicp.m durum (hard wheat), and 
Hordeum vulgare (common barley). Maize is 
not much cultivated, except in the W. province; 
white millet for fattening cattle is planted there; 
rice chiefiy in the prov. of Oran. Oats not be- 
ing grown, horses are fed wholly u|K>n barley and 
straw, llie plough used round Algiers is the same 
as that of Spain and Provence ; but in general is 
not shod with iron. It is drawn by cows and hssc.s, 
very rarely by horses ; yet with such imperfect 
ploughing the crops are generally excellent. 
When reaped, the grain is tre^en out by cattle or 
horses; and after being cleaned bv throwing it 
up against the wind, is deposited in subterra^ 
neous caves or magazines. The pulse crops arc 
be^uis, buuils, kidney beans, pease, and garvanpos 
(ciccr pea); turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c. are i 
good and plentiful. Endive, cress, spinach, and 


artichokes are in season from October to June; 
after which txnne calabaslies, mallows, tomatas, 
and water-melons. Potatoes are frequently grown, 
but do not arrive at a large size, and are of infe- 
rior quality. The date is the principal fruit, 
and is far the most valuable product of the 
country S. of the greater Atlas. It is propagated 
chiefiy by young shoot^ and yields miit in its 
6th or 7th year ; it attains maturity at about its 
30th year, and is in full vigour for 60 or 70 more, 
after which it gradually declines, till it becomes 
extinct when about doo years old ! ( 5/iaa0, p. 1 42. ) 
Truly, therefore, might Palladius say, Cui placet 
euros ogere stecidorum de palniis cogUet conse- 
rendia. ( Oct, 12. ) During its maturity it yields 
annually from 15 to 22 clusters of dates, each 
weighing fiom 15 to 20 lbs. The date-palm 
(^M{)when it dies is always succeeded by others 
rrom shoots or kernels ; w'hence may ])rol>ably 
have originated the* fable or allegory of the bird 
Phoenix. The lotus or seedra bears a berry sold 
oil over the 8. district. Most of the fruit tree.s 
common to Europe are found in Algiers ; but the 
fruits are inferior, excepting nectarines, iieachc'S, 
and pomegranates ; there are no hazel nuts, (il- 
lierts, strawberries, gooseberries, or currants. ■— 
The vine is cultivated with much advantage ; the 
gra|)es ripen by the end of July, and arc eaten 
both fre.sh and dry by the natives, who seldom 
make wine ; though this, no doubt, will he at- 
tempted, and most likely with succe.ss, by the 
French. Oil of a very inferior qualiU\ and 
always acrid, is obtained from the olive. Melons 
and Indian figs are largely grcnvii, and funn a 
considerable part of the food of the Arabs. Jn 
some grounds near Algiers the sugar-cane is 
cultivated. Cotton and indigo have been tried, 
-and the climate suits them well ; cofiee has also 
been tried, but is not found to succeed. 

Cattle constitute the ]>rincipal w'ealth of the 
natives. Sheep arc of two kinds : one small, w'ith 
a thick large tail ; the other of a much larger 
size, chiefly found in the country of the Melano* 
Getulo;. Sheep of the line Tunisian breed arc 
not met with. Goats pretty abundant; ))igs few, 
round-bodied, short-legged, and generally black 
Cattle usually blaitk; their milk is inferior to 
that of European cattle ; that of sheep and goats 
is mostly used in the making of cheese, butter, 
&c. The Arabs seldom diminish their flocks by 
killing them for food, but live on their milk, wool, 
&c. ; no animals are castrated. 'I’he common 
beasts of burthen are camels, dromedaries, asses, 
and mules. Dr. Shaw' speaks of a singular cross 
breed between an ass and a cow, called kumraht 
having a sleeker skin than its sire, no horns, but 
the dam's head and tail ; but Rozet says that he 
had not been able to find any trace of any such 
animal. Horses are not of the pure Arab breed, 
nor altogether well shaped, being lanky and 
round-shouldered; head small, and not ill 
fo^ed ; ears erect ; and they are hardy, fleet, 
spirited, and docile : those of Oran are accounted 
the best. They are used only for riding, and 
like the camels are reared and live in the tents 
with their owners. ( Shaw, pp. 2—65. 1 66 — 1 70. ; 
RoTxt, pp. 204 — 261.; CampbeWs iMters 

Trades and Mamtfachires. — Almost all the 
trades of Europe are followed in the towns ; but 
conducted in a very inferior manner, as well be- 
cause of the indolence as of the ignorance of the 
natives. ^ The Jews arc the most industrious, and 
monopolise the greater part of the external trade, 
with the higher branches of art, being the chief 
jewellers, watchmakers, tailors, &c. The Aralis 
are merchants, tanners, and carpenters ; the Nu- 
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OToes masons, bricklayers, anil other arti fleers ; the ^ 
Kabyles extract iron, lead, and copi>er fl^m their 
mountains, and inanuructure f(iiii}iowder, said to 
be 'Superior to that made at Alj^iers. The chief 
manufactures arc coarse linen, woollen, and silk 
stulTs, the first two forming the greater part of the 
dress of the population, leather saddles, bridles, 
carpets, flre-arms, steel and other metal articles, 
mttery, gunpowder, but very inferior to that of 
Europe. Women only arc employed in the linen 
and coarse woollen manufactures, as well as in 
the slavish occupation of grftiding corn. Euro- 
pean goods are much in request, and are bartered 
in the 8. for gold dust, ostrich featliers, &c. 

Trmle. — Previously to the occupation of Al- 
giers by the French, the established rates of duty 
were 5 and 10 per cent, on iinporteibarticles, ac- 
cording to the sti))iilations in the treaties with the 
countries of which they were the pnxlucc. But 
these general rules were entirely disregarded in 
practice ; and, in point of fact, little or no trade 
(‘ould he curried on, except by those w ho obtained 
licences to that eflect from governinent, which 
were either sold to the highest bidder, or to those 
who hml most interest with the Divan. 

Such is the inexhaustible fertility of the soil, 
that notwithstanding the low state of agriculture, 
corn and animal pnxlncts have always formed a 
principal part of the exports; and IMurseilles and 
other tow ns in the S. of I'raiice, with Genua, ifcc. 
ill Italx, used to derive a considerable part of 
their supplies of corn and butcher's meat from 
Algiers. Exclusive of these, the principal arti 
cle.s ol' export were coral, liide.s, w'uol, wax, oil, 
leather, gums, osliich feathers, dates, kermes, Ac. 
Bui since the occupation ofAlgiers by the French, 
the c.xjiortation of corn has in the ineuiiiime al- 
most entirely ceased ; and besides the supplies 
obtained in the country large quantities have been 
imported for the use of the hreiich troops. 

The other principal lyticlcs of importation are 
cotton, woollen, silk, aiql linen stull's, hut ]iarti- 
culaiiy the first; wines and spirits; sugar and 
colfee; arms, hardware and cutlery, Ac. Sub- 
joined is an account of the value of theimyiortsaud 
cxiMirts .since IH.'ll : — 
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It is supposed that of the inqKirts, in 1837, 
alxiut one third part were on account of the army 
No dutic's are charged on French comnuKiities 
nor on foreign commodities required for the sii^ 
.sisteiice of the inhubitaiits, or to he used in agri- 
culture or buihling. On other articles the duties 
vary from a fifth to a fourth i»art of those in 
the Freiu*h tariff: articles prohihitcHl in b'rance 
are charged with an ad valorem duty of 15 j>er 
cent. A tonnage duty of 2 fr. is charged on 
foreign ships. 

'Fhe increase of shipping has been quite equal 
to the increase of trade; and the pnqiortion of 
both in the hands of the French is rapidly in ■ 
creasing. A regular intercourse is kept up by 
means of steam packets between Marseilles and 
Algiers. 

The barbarians by whom this fine country has 
been so long laid waste, while they iiegh*cted all 
the old Homan roads, coiisinictc^ none them- 
selves; so that the communication In'twecndifTer- 
eiit parts was very difficult, anil pnaliice could 
only be conveyed on the«backs of mules and ca- 


mels. The French have already directed theif 
attention to the repair of the old and the opening 
of new roads ; measures indispensable alike for 
their own security and the development of the 
resources of the country. ( Tableau dc la Situ- 
tUion, ijc. pp. 329—357. ) 

The weights, mcksures, and money in use are, 

Wgitftti. — TheOnqnyah (4 jpramnKs) ; K«ll a than ss IG onquyali i 
MitaraBlOOnthl. 

Mnumrtt Iff Capacilif, — Lit/uie : llollah, (IC*66 Him) = about 17 
pints. Drv : I'm i4K liirm) as :•! .V7ih pints. Ctf' lemeth . llyenl 
a Torkj (ImU inllUnnvtFt^) s V'CKIV feet Kn|{. ; Uunl a ItalM hw) 
millemctres) as I *.'•74 feet Knpt. 

Momty is as . GnM, .Sequin s= Hs. G4i/. .ViVivr, lif on^onnah 

: T-luthsof Ilf. : Heal liouiUona s X4 monninnah. Cimurr, Derhem 
ecar I'^Hh ^a mons. 

I^cncii money U now, hovcTcv, in frrqucnt um, and Snanidi dollars 
wortli about 3f . 4d. 

Revenues. — It is impossible precisely to as- 
certain the amount of rexenue at the disposal of 
the dey of Al;^iers previou.sly to the French con- 
quest; but it would seem, acconling to the 
best attainable iiifonnation, that it may he fairly 
estimated at about 3,(XX).00(> fr., or 120,()(X)/., in- 
cluding therein 550, (x;o fr., or 22, (XX)/. of trilnitc 
paid by Naples, I’ortugal, &c. for exemption from 
piracy ; but it is probable that the taxes paid by 
the people amounted to at least three or four 
times as much. The taxes w'ere of various kinds : 
the princiiml was the lithe {asvhr) of all crop.s ; 
and there were also poll tuxes on the .lews, with 
taxes on profe.ssions, trades, Ac. ; and the govern- 
ment derived a considerable sum from the mo- 
nopoly of wool, leather, salt, and wax. 'J'hesc 
taxes have been partly retained by the French ; 
but the more oppressive, with the monopolies, 
have been abolished. A considerable revenue 
has been latterly derived from the sale of the public 
lands and other pro|K.*rty belonging to the state, 
which are begiiming to "be extensively purchased 
and occtqiied by Europeans. 

The revenue, which in 1832 amotinted to only 
l,4rX),41(i fr.,had increased in 1837 to 3,()39,77.> fr. 
But iiotw ithstanding this iiicTensc, the occupation 
and defence of the Algerine territory entail on 
France a he.avy annual expenditure and occa- 
sioned, for a w'hile. considerable doubts ns to the 
jHilicy of her continuing to hold the country. 
(7ViWcaf/, iJ[T. p. 38.3, Ac.) 

The tribute of the Arabs was better collected 
by the Turks than might have been expected ; 
but it was otherw ise w ith the K ahyles. N o sooner 
had the latter got intimation of the approach of 
Turkish troops to enforce payment than they 
hastilv deckmped, carrying with’ them their cattle 
and ramilies to fastnesses in the mountains; so 
that the tribute was seldom paid, unless the dey’s 
tnxips succeeded in capturing some stragglers 
from the main bixly, or sumc^iray cattle, which 
were iisuallv ransomed. 

The Coi'al I'ishert/ is ]m>secuted from the mid- 
dle of April till the end of July. Ten years liting 
generally allowed for the grow'th of the coral, 
ditlerent s}H>ts are annually chosen for the fishery. 
Foreigners are allowed to ’fish on paying a rent to 
government. In 18:ki there were 245 boats en- 
gaged in the fishery, principally. at Bona, the 
revenue aecruing on which to the Fi*ench was 
242,222 fr. (10,1)84/.) 'I'he value of the coral 
ex|)orted in 1837 was 1,163,513 fr. {Tableau, 
if. pp. 337. 353. ) 

The Covertimeut is at present administered by 
the commander-in-chief of the French forces in 
Algiers, who is governor-general, and responsible 
to the French cabinet ; there is besides a civil 
iiitendant. Previously to 18.‘10 the government 
was vested in a dey, or pacha, being the oflleer 
at the head of the Turkish soldiery in the re- 
gency. This officer, who cxerciseil absolute power, 
was appointed for life, but was rarely permitted 
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Co die in office. He was chosen out of, or rather 
rose from, the army ; and in the woids of Dr. 
Shaw, any bold and aspiring soldier, though 
taken yesterday from the plough, might be con- 
sidered as heir apparent to the throne ; and with 
this farther advantage, that lay under no ne- 
cessity to wait till Slyness or old age had removed 
the present ruler : it was enough if he could pro- 
tect himself with the same scimitar which he 
had tile hardihood to sheathe in the breast of his 
medecessor.’* (Shaw, p, ‘24H,) The dey notified 
his accession by an embassy to the grand seig- 
nior ; by w'hom it was uniformly confirmed. But 
he did this merely as an act of deference to 
the sultan as the chief of Islamism, and not as 
recognizing in him any real supremacy. The 
dey received no orders from the Porte; but 
acted, in all respects, as an independent prince. 
He presided in the Divan, Dowanee, or council 
of state, consisting of sixty old officers and other 
high functionaries, and wnich nominally formed 
the government ; but though formally convened 
every Saturday, this body did little but agree to 
the measures previously decided u|K)n by the 
dey and his favourites. Their ordinances began 
with “ We superior and inferior members of the 
mighty and invincible militia of Algiers, and of 
the whole regency, have hereby resolved,” &c. 
Kach of the three provinces, exclusive of Algiers, 
into which the regency w^as divided, was governed 
by a Iwi/, nominated by the dey, and res^ionsible 
to hiin. 

Except in the towns, where they were absolute 
•nasters, and in their immediate vicinity, the 
Turks had but a ver^ limited authority over the 
rural population. The Arabs and Kabylcs af- 
fected an almost entire independence, obeying 
only their sheikhs, and frequently committing 
hostilities on each other. This state of things 
has hitherto been but little changed under the 
French ; and it is easy to see that the growth of 
a regular and efficient system of government can 
only be gradual, and must principally depend on 
the spread of agriculture, or on the more exten- 
sive occui)ation of the country by a settled popu- 
lation. 

Military and Naval Force, — Under the Turks 
the dey niaintained about 10,000 regular infantry 
and 6,000 cavalry ; but in case of need he could 
bring into the field a considerable body of ir- 
regular troops, bound to serve, like the Euro])ean 
forces of the middle ages, for a certain number 
of days at their owm cost. The cavalry was re- 
cruits chiefly among the Arabs and Berbers. 
'The naval force, so long an object of terror to 
the Christian powgrs, was never very formidable. 
In 1816, when it was nearly annihilated by Lord 
Exmouth, it cbnsisted of 4 frigates of from 40 
to do guns; 1 of 38 guns, 4 corvettes, 12 brigs 
and goclettes, and SOgun-boats. In 1824 their cor- 
sairs had again begun to infest the seas ; and in 
1830, on the capture of Algiers, the V rench found 
a large frigate in dock, and two others in the 
port, 2 corvettes, 8 or 10 brigs, several xebccks, 
and 32 gun-boats. (Fozet, iu, pp. 362— 380.) 
I'he French troops in Algiers in 1837 amounted 
to .35,474, exclusive of nearly 6,000 native troops. 
This, however, was a much larger force than 
had been embodied in any previous year ; though, 
considering the extent of the country and the 
predatory warlike habits of the natives, it does 
not appear likely that it can be advantageously 
reduced. 

Justice has been continued by the French, 
except in political cases, much on the same 
footing as under the Turkish dominion ; being 
administered by the rabbins amongst the Jews, 


and by aadis and other officers, according to the 
Mussulman law, among the Turks, Moors, Arabs, 
&c. In Algiers, questions among Europeans 
arc decided by a civil court, and a correctional 
and criminal court. The civil court finally de- 
cides upon all cases in which the sum in dispute 
is under 12,000 fr.; when the sum exceeds this 
limit, an appeal may be made to the royal court 
of Aix in France. At Oran and Bona there 
are French judges, who decide cases under appeal 
to the courts of Alters. In their procedure no 
demrture from the Trench code is permitted. 

Melyrion, — That of the French, and conse- 
quently now of the state, is lloiiian Catholic ; 
but the great bulk of the jieople profc.ss Moham- 
medanism. The Negroes, however, arc mostly 
addicted to ftlicism ; and the creed of the Berbers 
is scarcely known, as they sufier no strangers to 
witness their rites ; they pay great reverence to 
their marabouts or mourabeys, persons w'ho prac- 
tise a rigid and austere life, and who sometimes 
affect to perform miracles. They regard them 
as inspired, and honour their tombs, 'i'his custom 
has crept in amongst the Jews, who venerate the 
sepulchres of their rabbins, and convert them 
into synagogues. Since the French occiqiatioii 
a good many mosques have been converted into 
Christian churches. 

Morals are at an extremely low ebb; the 
inhabitants, particularly tjic Moors, being in 

f cneral grossly sensual, debauched, and corrujit. 

*ublic women are numerous, and syiihilitic dis- 
eases common, and endemic. Drtinkenness i.s 
not very frequent amongst the natives; hut the 
French have lost 3,000 men annually from exces.s. 

Puhlic Instruction. — 'The Moors and other 
inhabitants of the towns can for the most part 
read the Koran and write, which, liowever, com- 
prise the whole of their instruction ; few under- 
stfind arithmetic, or go htwoiid the first two rules; 
and this limited instrnefion, it will l)e observed, 
is enjoyed by the male sex only, women being 
brought up in the most complete state of igno- 
rance. The Moors often transact business by 
placing their fingers on different parts of each 
other's hands, without speaking ; each finger and 
joint denoting a different number. Few books 
except the l^ran, and some encomiastic com- 
mentaries upon it, are ever seen or sought after. 
The education of children in the Koran goes 
on for three or four years, when their tuition 
ceases. The French have cstabli.shed schools of 
mutual instruction in all tlu* principal town.s, 
which are chiefly superintended by Jews, and 
tolerably well attended. In 18.'J7, there were 
1202 pupils at the French schools in Algiers, 
Oran, Bona, &c.; out of these no few'cr than 885 
were Europeans, who were mostly instructed in 
Arabic. The native schools in Algiers were 
attended Iw 695 pupils, of whom more than a 
half were Moors, and tiie rest Jews. Hitherto 
very little progress seems to have been made in 
diffusing a knowledge of French among the 
Arabic population. (Tableau de la Situation, 
4-c. p. 254.1 

Arts anti Sciences. — The Arabs of Algiers, 
though de.scended from the people who gave 
algebra to Europe, and preserved medicine 
during the dark ages, have no notion cither of 
arithmetic, or of the correct measurement of 
time or distance. I'heir medicine, too, is in the 
rudest state, and few diseases occur that do not, 
under their treatment, become either chronic or 
mortal. Their remedies consist chiefly of super- 
stitious practices, as pilgrimages, Ac.; or inert 
decoctions, as that of mallows. They are accus- 
tomed, ill cases of rheumatism and pleurisy, to 
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puncture with a red-hot iron ; to dress, wounds 
with hot butter, and sometimes with pepper, salt, 
and brandy ; and on the field of battle to thrust 
wo(>l into them. When amputation is resorted 
to, it is performed by the stroke of an ataghan, 
and followed by the application of hot pitch. 
Hence, notwithstanding their aversion to change, 
we need not wonder that latterly the French 
army surgeons have been in great rc(]uest by 
the natives. Hospitals liave been estab]i.shed 
in the )>rincipal towns, find vaccination has 
l)ee II i ntroduced. ( S/ia «*, p. 1 9(> — 1 99. ; Ca ni pbcUf 
Let. 20. ) 

Hnifdin<iSf FurvUure^ -The Berbers or Ka- 
byles live in cabins made of the brunches 

of trees plastered with mud and straw, with a low 
doorand narrow glazed holes servingTor window's ; 
these huts are collected together in small groups 
or dashkras. 'I’hc floors, Jews, Negroes, and 
most others, except the Arabs, live in houses 
built on a uniform model, which from the 
curliest times has not varied. An open court-yanl 
forms the centre, around which are various apart- 
ments, o])ening upon galleries supported by light 
pilasters : the roofs arc flat, surrounded' by a 
iiattlement breast high, and built w'ith a conijio- 
sition of sand, wood ashes, and lime, mixed with 
oil and wuter, called Icrracc ; whence our word, 
'flic rooms arc floored and cisterns are made of 
thi.> composition. >(|ater-courses are ci^mposed of 
tow and lime only, mixed with oil ; this mixture, 
as well as the former, soon ncf|Riring the hard- 
ness and iinpervioiisncss of stone. In most 
habitations there i.s in each apartment a raised 
))latfonn for sleeping on, the bed being composed 
of junk, matting, shte}!- .skills, or more costly 
material, aecordi iig to circumstances. The other 
furniture consists, among the nomadic tribes, of 
two large stones for grinding coni, wroiuht by 
women; a few’ articles of pottery and bronze, 
and a rude frame for w'ca> ing. The better classes 
have cushion'- and carjiets to their rooms, the 
lower part of their walls being adorned with 
coloured hangings, and the uji^ier part painted 
and decorated with fret work. The tents of the 
y\ rahs ( the inu<fnlin of the ancients) are sometimes 
called khi/nuin, from the .shelter they nflbrd ; and 
sometimes Ihvl-cl-sliaor^ or houses of hair, from 
the wehs of goats’ hair of w hich they are made. 
'I’hev are constructed at this moment precisely 
ill the way described by Livy (lih. xxix. § .'il. J, 
•Sallust ( Itfll. § 21.*), Virgil, fcv. They are 
of an oblong shape, not unlike the bottom of a 
ship turned upwards, and are easily set up iuid 
taken down. ( ShaWt PJ>- 20f> — 222. ) 

DresSf Food, The dress of the Berbers 

i.s very rude and coarse ; that of the other classes 
varies greatly ; but it is comnioii with both sexes 
to wear abroad a kaik, or toga, and a U'rnous, 
which covers the head and shoulders: the faces 
of the xvomeii arc very much concealed. Vege- 
tables form the chief diet of all classes, not a 
fourth part of the animal food being consumed 
by them that is consumed by an equal population 
ill Europe. Bread, couscouson (a kind of Irish 
stew), legumes, iKitatoes, tornatas, and other vege- 
tables, dressed with spices, oil, butter, or aromatic 
herbs; Indian iigs, misiiis, melons, and other 
fruits; with water, sherbet, and coffee, — fonn 
the main articles of consumption. (See Arabia 
and Bakbahv. ) 

Amusements, — Drinking coffee and smoking 
tobacco constitute never-failiug amusements. 
Almost all the male inhabitants of the towns have 
a ]>il>e attached to the button of their vest; and 
the more indolent and opulent will sit for days 
in cafes, unmindful of their families, smoking 


incessantly, or playing at chess. In the country’, 
fowling, hawking, and hunting the wild boar and 
lion are actively pursued. Theatres are now 
opened in the principal towns. 

The Laniiuujie is mostly Arabic, but mixed 
with Moorish and Phoenician words. The KabyU-s 
have a peculiar language, so very pour that it is 
w’ithout conjunctions or abstract terms, and is in- 
debtod to the Arabic for these, and fur all terms 
of religion, science, &c. In conversing w ith Eii- 
rojieans a /bigim Franca is made use of; a mix- 
ture of Spanish, Italian, French, Portuguese, dc. 
(See Bahbakv.) 

History, — 'I'his country formed part of the 
Homan empire ; but during the reign of 
iiian 111. Count Boni face, the governor of .A • Vica, 
having revolted, called in the Vandals to his 
assistance. The latter having taken iiossessioii 
of the country, held it till they w’cre expei.eil by 
Belis^riiis, a. i>. 531, who restored Africa to the 
E. Empire. It was overrun and coiiipiertd 
by the •Saracens in the 7th century ; and xvas 
soon after divided into as many kingdoms as there 
are now provinces. Ferdinand of Spain having 
driven the Saracens from l‘'.uru]>e, followed them 
into Africa, and in 1504 and 1509 took pu.-.sessiuii 
of Oran, Bugia, .Algiers, and other places. 'Iho 
imti\cs, wishing to throw olV the Spanish yoke, 
had recourse to the famous corsairs, the brothers 
Aroulj and Khayr-ed-l)yn, better known by 
the names of Burbavossa 1. and 11., who had dis- 
tinguished theiiisehes by the boldness and suc- 
ce.ss of their enterprises against the Chri.^tian.'*. 
The brothers .speedily succeeded in expelling the 
Spaniards from all their poases^ions in Africa, 
W'ith the exception of Oran, which they held 
to the eml of the ISth century. Algiers lie- 
camc the centre of the new' power founded hy 
the Burburossas ; the survivor of whom obtained, 
ill 1520, from Sultuii Selim, the title of Dey, and 
a reinforcement of 2,000 troops. Since then it 
has been gitverned nearly in the manner described 
above; and has, with fc\N i uteri uptiuns, tarried 
on almost incessant hostilities against the powers 
of Christ enduin, capturing their ships- and re- 
ducing their subjects toslaxcry. Attempts ha\e 
been made at diflereiit periods to abate this nui- 
sance. In 1541, the emperor Charles V., who 
had .sucessfully achieved a similar enterprise at 
'I'liiiis, arrixed with a iiow'erliil fleet and aniiy in 
the vicinity of Algiers ; but the fleet having been 
immediatMy overtaken and nearly destroyed by 
a dreadful storm, the trooi>s, w ithout provisions 
or shelter, underwent the greatest prixations j.nd 
the emperor was compelled forthwith to reim- 
bark such of them as had esciyied the fury of the 
elements and the sword of the lurks. {HoOvA- 
soH*s Charles T., cap. 6.) This great disaster 
seems for a lengthened period to have discou- 
rageil all attempts at cajiturjng Algiers. France, 
however, as xvell as England and other powers, 
repeatedly chastised the insolence of its banditti 
by bombarding the toxx n ; but in general the 
£tiro])can powers preferred negotiating treaties 
with the dey, and piirehasing an cxem])tion from 
the attacks of the Algerine cniisere, to making any 
vigorous or w ell-coinbiiicd efibrt for their effectual 
suppression. In 1815, the Americans captured 
an Algerine frigate ; and the dey consented to 
flounce all claim to tribute from them, and to 
pay them 60, (XX) dollars as an indemnification for 
their losses. But tlie most effectual chastisemeiit 
they ever received was inflicted so late as 1815 
by the British under Lord Exmouth ; when Al- 
giers was bombarded, the fleet in the harbour dc- 
stroyedy and the dey compelled to conclude a 
^ treaty, by which he set Uic Christian slaves at 
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libei^, and engnjrcd to ci^asc in fiitiire rediicir^ 
Christian captives to that ignominious condi- 
tion. But it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
these stipulations would have been better ob- 
served than others of the same kind previously 
entered into by his )>redccessors. 

The last of the Algerine deys got entangled in 
altercations with the French government Pro- 
voked by the djsciissions that had taken place, and 
the claims tliat had been put forward, he had the 
temerity to strike the French consul on the latter 
paying him a visit of ceremony. Redress was, 
of course, demanded for this gross insult ; but 
instead of complying with any such demand, the 
dey took and demolished the French post at I^a 
Calle. This was e(|uivalent to a declaration of 
war ; and France cletermined on being avenged. 
In this view, she fitted out a powerful annament, 
including a land force of nearly 38;000 men, 
with a formidable train of artillery, under the 
command of General Boiirmont. The armament 
arrived on the Algerine coast on the 13th of June, 
1K3(); and having effected a disembarkation on 
the following day, Algiers capitulated, after a 
feeble resistance, on the 5th of July. The dey 
was allowed to retire with his personal property 
unmolested to Italy, and his troops to wherever 
they chose. 

The French found in the treasury of the dey 
gold and silver, coined and uncoined, of the va- 
lue of 47,639,011 fr., exclusive of stores of various 
kinds valued at 7,080,926 fr. 

'I'he towns of Oran and Bona soon after sub- 
mitted, and thff bey of Titteri was also reduced to 
obedience. But the bey of Oran, or Tlemscii, 
carried on for a lengthened period a series of 
contests and negotiations with the French, w'hich 
were terminated in 1837 by the treaty of Tafna; 
by which he agreed to abandon the maritime parts 
or the province, and to recognize the supremacy 
of the French in Africa, 'J'he hew of Constan- 
tine was less easily dealt with, 'i rusting to the 
strength of his principal city, its distance from 
Bona, the nearest ])ort, and the badness of the 
roads, he braved the hostility of the French. In 
November, 1836, a force of 8,000 men, under 
Marshal Clausel, advanced against Constantine. 
But the expedition, having been too long de- 
layed, encountered the greatest difficulties on its 
inarch, from the severity of the weather, and the 
impracticable nature of the country; soihatwhen 
it arrived before Constantine, it was unable to 
undertake the siege of the place, and with difll- 
cirity eftbeted a retreat. To wipe off this dis- 
g^'c'ce a powerful army left Bona in the following 
autumn for the attack of Constantine, before 
w hich it arrived on the 6th of October. The 
Arabs made a vigorous resistance ; 1>ut breaches 
having been elFected in the walls, the city was 
carried by storm on the 13th. The French com- 
mander-in-chief^ General Damremont, was killed 
during the siege. 

The occupation of Algiers by the French has 
excited some jealousy in uiis country, but without 
any reason. Such a conquest must undoubtedly 
weaken, instead of increasing, the ppwer of 
France. But though in this respect it were 
otherwise, the benefits which it cannot fail in the 
end to confer on humanity arc so great and q||^ 
vious as to outweigh all other consideratioi^ 
The French, i^orant of some of the peculiarities 
of Mohammewn law, and especially of the prac- 
tice of bequeathing property in trust for in- 
dividuals to the church, appear to have cpm- 
mitteAsome Uyustice. But abuses of this sort 
will speedily disappear; and it is impossible to 
overrate the advantages that must result from the 


introduction of European laws, arts, and sciences 
into this part of Africa. Its wealth, population, 
and inHucncc in antiquity show w'liat it may be- 
come. But it was idle to exjKTt that it should 
ever make any improvement so long as it was 
domineered over by a brutal soldiery, or till it 
was placed under an enlightened. government 
capable of enforcing order, and of making its 
regulations and itself be respected. It w'ere, in 
fact, much to be wiriied that all N. Africa were 
taken possession of and occupied by the Euro- 
pean powers. It would be im)K)ssible for them 
to extend their empire in this quarter with- 
out putting down intolerance, barbarism, and 
ignorance, and establishing in their stead libe- 
rality, civiliaation, and science. (The best au- 
thorities in relation to Algiers, are the excellent 
w'ork published by the Minister of War, in Paris, 
entitled. Tableau tie la Silvnlion ties EtaliUssenwHls 
Frangais dans VAlf’crief Paris, 1838; and l>r. 
Shawl's learned and invaluable Travels. ) 

Algiers ( A1 Jezair, or the Islands), a mari- 
time city of N. Africa, cap. of the above country 
now in possession of the b ranch, on thcMediterra- 
nean coast, on the W. side of a bay about 11 m. 
in wddth, and 6 deep, lat. 36° 48' 30" N., long. 
.3° 1' 20" E. It is built amphitheatrewi.se, on 
the face of a pretty steep hill, having for its 
highest point the Kasha or citadel, 7(X) feet above 
the level of the sea. It iP nearly 2 miles in 
circ. being surrounded by thick and high 
walls, flanked with towers and bastions. The 
fortifications towards the sea are comparatively 
strong ; but those on the land side are incapable 
of any very vigorous defence, and arc, in fact, 
commanded by the adioining heights. Algiers 
had, previously to the French invasion, 5 gates, 
2 on the sea, and 3 on the land side ; about 160 
streets, 5 s<]uares, 2 palac’es, 4 large and 30 small 
mosques (some of w'hich are now converted 
into Christian churches), 2 large and 12 small 
synagogues, many buildings for the military, and 
about 10,000 private houses. The pop. was for- 
merly estimated at from 110,000 to 180,000 ; but 
there can no longer be any doubt that the low est 
of these numbers w'as very far beyond the mark. 
It appears from a . census taken on the* 12th of 
February, 1838, that the ])op. amounted at that 
eiK>ch to 25,962 individuals, exclusive of about 
3,000 Kabyles and others not classified. It is 
tnic that a considerable emigration of Turks 
and others took place after the occupation of 
the city by the French ; but estimating the num- 
ber of emigrants as high as 10,0(X), which is pro- 
bably beyond the truth, still the population 
would not exceed 40,000. Of the classified po- 
pulation in 1838, about 7,500 were Christians, 
6,CXX) Jews, and 12,300 Mohammedans. 'J'he 
city has a vety imposing appearance from the 
sea, looking like a succession of terraces, the 
houses, which are all whitened, giving it a brilliant 
aspect ; but, on entering, the illusion vanishes : 
the streets are filthy, dark, crooked, and so nar- 
row that, until latterly, the widest was but 12 
feet across. I'he French have, however, taken 
down many buildings to enlarge the streets, 
amongst others the principal mosque, in the view 
of m^ing the Place du Goutieniemeni, in the 
centre of the city, a large and handsome square 
in the European style. The houses have flat 
roofs, that command a fine view of the sea; 
thev vary from two to three stories in height, 
and have a quadrangle in their centre, into which 
the windows uniformly open. The streets have, 
in consequence, a gloomy appearance ; and they 
are farther darkened by the successive stories 
of the houses projecting over each other, and by 
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their being frequently propped up by timbers 
ocross from one to another. The “ islands** 
whence Algiers derives its name, are two rocky 
ledges opposite its N.E. quarter, which have been 
united, strongly fortified, and connected with 
the main land bv a mole ; another mole, stretch* 
ing S.W. from these islands, and furnished with 
two tiers of cannon, incloses the harbour, which 
is rather small, and incapable of accomin^ating 
any vessel larger than a middle-sized frigate. A 
light-house is erected on oii^of the islands at the 
junction of the two moles. The Kasha or ci- 
tadel is surrounded by strong walls, and its for- 
tifications have b(*en repaired and strengthened 
by the h'rcnch. It is, in ftict, a little town in it- 
s^f. It w-as lierc that the French found the 
treasure belonging to the dey referred to in the 
previous article. The mosejues are octagon build- 
ings, with a dome and minarets, often elegant, 
and adorned with ni.irble colonnades. 'Inerc 
are numerous public and private fountains, and 
baths of all kinds ; for though formerly destitute 
of water, Algiers is now well supplied with that 
important element, which is brought to the town 
by a<]ueducts constructed in the last century, and 
which, previoii.sly to the I’rcnch occu])ation, were 
kept 111 repair by funds set apart for that puniose. 
iMauy shops have l>cen opened by Europeans; 
they consist of recesses in the sides of the houses, 
about 7 ft. by 4 ; bill business is mostly trans- 
acted in the bazars, which, with liarber.s’ shops 
and cafe.s, are the chief ])biccs of resort for the 
natives. Algiers is now the residence of the go- 
vernor-general of the I'Vetich possessions in Afri- 
ca, and of the principal go\eriinieiit functionaries 
and courts of justice. It was created the seat 
of a bishopric iti IK.W; is strongly garrisoned; 
and has a regular intercourse by .steam packets 
with Mar.seille.s. The manufactures are chiefly 
those of .silk stufUi, girdles, purses, clocks, 
iewcllery, woollen cloths, kaikSy Imthous^ sandals, 
nariic.s.s, carpet.s junk, lironze utensils, &c. The 
markets are well provitled with meat, vegetables, 
and fruit ; pnivisions generally cheap, excepting 
liread, which is dear : there were no ovens, and 
only handinills for grinding corn, before the 
occupation by theFreiich. European manners, 
habits, and d’re.sses arc common ; h.s m.'iny hats 
are seen as turbans; cigars replace pi pe.s.’slioj is 
bazars ; grand hotels, cafes, billiard tables, eating 
lioiises, caldnels lilteraires have been set up, and 
a circus, cosmoraina, and ojiera established. The 
streets have all received Ircnch names. In 18.'»7 
there were at Algiers *22;i fine days, (>;t on which 
it rained, and 69 during which the sky was co- 
vered with clouds. There arrived at Algiers 
in 18.77, fX)5 vessels of the burden of 74,762 tori.s. 
Of these 29 vessels, tonnage 6,363, were from 
I'bigland ; and 25 vessels, tonnage 4,581, from 
Hritish (Kissesstons in the Mediterranean. 'I'hc 
environs of Algiers are very beautiful, and for 
some miles round interspersed with great luitn- 
bers of elegant villus. There are 2 small suburbs, 
thifse of llah-cl-Oued and Bab-a-Zoun ; the 
i<irmer to the N.,*the latttf to the S. of the cit^. 
About a mile S. of the Kasha is the Sultan Ka- 
kssk or fort of the emperor, an irregular i>olygoii 
without fosse or counterscarp, about i m. in 
circumference. It stands on the BjiGt where 
('harles V. encamped, a. d. 1541, and com- 
pletely commands the town ; but is itself com- i 
maiided by Mount Boujcrcah. The ancient city 
of llustoniiim, the capital of Juba, w'as .situated 
not far from Algiers, to the W. of Torretto Cica ; 
some ruins of this city still cxist.^ Algiers was 
fbiindetl A.n. 935. For some notice of its hi^ 
tory, see the previous article. (See Tableau dc 
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la SituatMn^ ; Rozet, iii. pp. 14—98. ; Shaefi 
Travels, pp. 33—35.) 

ALCOA BAY, See Port Elizabeth. 

ALllAMBUA. See Granada. 

ALllANDKA, a town of Portugal, prov. Estrema- 
dura, on the Tagus, 18 m. N. N . E. Lisbon. Pop. l,6()o. 

ALICANT, (an. Lierrn/am), a sea-port town of Spaiii 
in Valencia, cap. prov. same name, on the Mediter- 
ranean, lat. 38^ 2(K 41'' K., long. (1*^ a(F W. Pop. about 
14.0110, having declined from 21, A' 0 in 1810. It is situated 
between mountains at the bottom of a spacious toy, 
having Cape la Huerta at its N. E. extremity, and Isla 
Plana on Che S. Large vessels anchor from ^ to 1 m. 
from shore, and small craft lie alongside the pier, u Inch, 
though incomplete, is about 320 yards in length. Alicant 
is defended by a castle on a ruek about 400 tcet high. 
Streets narrow and crooked ; but when visited by Mr. 
Townsend they were well p«ived and clean. None of its 
chtirclies, convents, or other public buildings deserves 
notice. It lias a school of navigation, and has, nr at all 
events had, an institution fur providing for orphaHS, de- 
sorted children, and the sons of soldiers. We aic not 
aware wlu'ther the “ Housi* of Mercy,’* founded in 1786, 
and intended to assist in the suppression of mendicity, 
still exists. {Towtisead, lii. p. 184.) 'I'bc trade of 
Alicant, though still considerable, has fallen much off, 
partly in consequence of tiie emancipation of America, 
hilt more tlirough the influence of oppressive duties and 
the disturbed state of the country. Us exports consist 
principally of wine, almonds (KM'Ud cat.), barilla (.^11,(100 
to iKl.'OO eat.), oli\es and oli\e till, brandy, figs, ^t, 
esparto-rush. wool, silk, linen. S:e. Tim imports con- 
sist principally of linens, salted-flsh, corn, cotton and 
eottuii stuffs, colonial priHiucc, timber, A;e. (Besides 
Tou'nsi'tut, 804' Inglts's SjHiin, ii. 1*04. ; CommunicrUiotts 
Jrmu Itrttish Consul, icr.) 

ALIC'ATA, or LU'AT.\, a sivi-port town on the S. 
const of .Sieilv, Val di Girgenli, at the m4nith of the Salsn, 
lat. 370 4' 2.V* N., long. I3-' f).V 40*' E. p4ip. 13,46.'>. It 
is Imilt partly on the liench anil p.trtly on the slope of some 
hills. Its walls have gone to decay .'and neitiier of its two 
castles is ut any coiisidtTahle Urength. It is a poor- 
looking place, but exports eonsidi'r.ible quantities of corn, 
with sulphur and soda, pistacluo nuts, almonds, moccaroni, 
Ac. The port is shallow, si> that large v essels nni.vt load in 
the oding, or^ond, about .mule S. W. of the town, where 
they are exiK)sed to the southerly winds. { Sto/ubt/y»t‘'s 
Tvo SictJfrs, li. p. 2h7, 4:o *h1, ; Smotb's Sirtli/, i«. I'.sj.) 

Ar.IC.'r4>I, tile must of the Lipari islands, 56 m. 
K. N. K. ralormo Pop. 2(i«. It is alniut 6 m. in circ., 
rises Abruptly from tiie sea, with irregular ravines and 
precipitous hills. It is cultii ail'd, w herever thi'cc i.< any 
soil, w Ith singular and laborious industry, and produces 
most excellent whi'at, barilla, flax, capers, &c The 
people are said to be exci'ixUngly iiealthy ; it has only two 
unsafe latuUng-places, tmd is rarely visited by strangers. 
{Smutb's Stnly, p. 277.) 

ALIGHIIU, a strung fort of Tlindostan, in the district 
of the same name, iM-tween the Ganges and the Jumna, 
.'Oin. N. Agra, lut.27^ liC' N., long. 77'^ 59' E. It was 
taken by storm in Mi3 ; anil w as soon after made the 
head-quarters of a civ il eitablishment for Uie collection of 
the revenue^ and the administration of ju.sticc. TheN. 
portion of the district of Alighur is a desolate tract, over- 
spread with low jungle ; but the S. portion is fertile and 
highly cultivated. The natives, though turbulent, are su- 
fierior to the Bengalese, and other tribes more to the East. 

ALKMAAU, a town of N. Hollai.d. cap. arroiid. and 
cant., on the great ship cantd froAi Amsterdam to the 
Holder, 21) in. N. N. W., the former, lat 52C>,38' N., long. 
40 44' 4.V' E. Pop. 9,500. It is strongly fortified and 
well built ; there are many flue canals, slnuhnl with trees, 
and the whole town has a strikingly clean and comfort- 
able appearance. The Hott l dr f Mr and the arsenal 
art? the only public buildlng.s that deserve notice. It is 
the seat 01 a court of primary jurisdiction, and has a 
ctdlege, physical society, theatre, concert hall. &r. 
Vast qiLintitics of excellent butter and rhee.se arc pro- 
duced in the surrounding iheadows. Exclusive of butter, 
about 40,(*00 tons of chi'ese arc said to be annually dis- 
posed of In its markets. It also manufactures caiivass. 
wdlius a considerable triale P*’ 

Its commerce has been matciial Iv facilitated by tliq^^- 
structlon of the great canal. ^ itiumt the ^wn is a fine 
pMciuide, similar to those at the Hague and at Haarlem. 
lMi7S, Alkmaar was invested by the Spaniards ; but 
having been repulsed w'ith great loss, in an attempt to 
take the town by storm, they abandoned the siem*. In 
17!M), the .Anglo- Russian army, under the Duke of York, 
advaucod from the Heldcr as far as Alkmaar. fjiict. 
(iiographique ; Murray's Hand-book, ^c.) 

ALLAIiABAD, an extensiVe and populous prov. or 
gotilNih of Hindostan )>roper. between the 24th and dflth 
deg. N.lat., and 79th and 8ad K. long. It Is bounded on 
the N. by Oude aad Agra, 8. by Gundwana, E. by Bahar 
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•04 Cknadwani, and W. Malwah and Ana. tt to 
about 870 m. in length by about 180 in breadtn. 

H is divided Into the followlag slllahs or districta. vis. : 
1. Allahabad ; 9. llonares ; 3. Allrsapoor ; 4. Juanpoor ; 
6. The Rewah territory } 6. Bundelcund ; 7. Cawnpoor ; 
9. l^icpoor territory. It la watered by the Oangea, 
Jumna, and other groat rlverg. Adjacent to the 
the country ii flat and very productive, but In the S. w., 
in the Bundelcund district, it fonuB an elevated table- 
land, diverBifled with high hlU* containing thocelebrat^ 
diamond minoB of Poon w» . The flat country Is extromwy 
sultry, and subject to the hot wlnd», from which the 
more elcvatotl region U exempted. In the hilly coun- 
try, whe''e the rivers are less numerous than In the 
pblns, the ijeriodical rains and well-water are chiefly 
relied on .for agricultural purposes. On the whole, how- 
ever, Allahabad is one of the richest provinces of Hin- 
dostan. The principal articles of export, are sugar, 
cotton, indigo, cotton cloths, opium, salt^tctrc. diamonds, 
Ac. ; and, in addition, it produces all hinds of grain and a j 
vast variety of fruits. ! 

The chief towns are Allaliabad, Benares, Callinffor, 
Chatterpore, Chunar, Ghazypore, Juanpore, and Mir- 
zaporc. The whole of this extensive province Is now 
subject to the British government ; the Benares district 
having been c^ed in 1 77 ^ : Allahabad and the adjacent 
territory in 1801 ; and the districts of Bundelcund in 1803. 
Seven-eights of the Inhabitants are supposed to be Hin- 
doos, the remainder Mohammedans. 

Allahabad, an ancient city of Hindostan, cap. of the ' 
above prov. and district, near the confluence of the 
Ganges and .Tumna, being by the course of the river 
HiO m. from the sea, but the distance in a direct line from 
Cftlcutta is only 475 m.; from Benares, 75 m. ; andh’om 
Agra. 280 m., lat. 25° 27' N., long. SP 50' E. At a 
short distance flrom the city, at the junction of the rivers, 
is situated the fortress, founded by the emperor Acbar, 
in 1583 ; but much improved since it came hito the pos- j 
session of the British. It is lofty and extensive, com- ^ 
pletely commanding tlie navigation of both rivers. On { 
die sen side it la defended by the old walls ; but on the land { 
side it Is regularly and strongly fortifled. It could not 
tie token by a European army, except by a regular siege ; 1 
and to a native army it would be all but impregnable : 
and hence it has been selected as the grand military 
dcp6t of the upper provinces. 

Being situated at the point of union of two great na- 
vigable rivers, Allah.’ibnd would seem to be In one of the j 
finest positions In India for being the seat of an extensive 
commerce. And if we suppose with D’Anville and 
Dr. Kobertion, that it occupies the site of the ancient 
PalilMithra, it certainly ranked among the first com- 
mercial cities of .intiquity. * But in modern times it 
does not appear to have ever attained to the magnitude 
or importance that migiit have been anticif^kted. For- 
mcrlv, however, it was both more populous and flourish- 
ing than at present. A considerable cotton manufacture 
is said to have been drlven*from the town, by the ex- 
actions of the native officers of the Oude government. 
According to Hamilton, the pop. amounted, in 1803, to 
about 20,000, exclusive of the miliUry ; and there is no 
room for thinking that it has been materially increased 
In the interval. The houses arc of mud, raised on the 
foundations of more substantial brick edificas that have 
fallen into decay. Heber says, it has a desolate, ruinous 
aitpearance, and that it has obtained among the natives, 
the name of Fukeerahad^ (beggar abode !) It is the per. 
moment station of a high court of justica — Suder Mth- 
commission: and has a school formed, in 1825, 
for the education of tbe natives. Allahabad has been in 


possession of the British since 1785. 

Besides the Ganges and Jumna, the Hindoos believe 
that another river, ihc Sereswati, joins the other two 
from below ground. In consequence of this extraordinary 
junction, Allahabad is reckoned peculiarly holy, and Is 
annually visited by maM thousands of pilgrims, who 
come from all parts of Hindostan to bathe and purf^ 
themselves in tne sacred stream : in some years thk 
,nuiiiters have amounted to nearly 320,000, each of them 
Pitying a small tax to government : ** When," says 

Mr. Hamilton, " a pilgrim arrives, he sits down on the 
bank of the river, and has his head and body shaved, so 
that each hair may fall into the water, the sacred writ- 
ings promising him ono million of years* residence in 
heavm for every hair so deposited. After shaving, he 
iMthes ; and the same day, or the next, performs the, ' 
sequies of bis deceased aneestois. The tax accruiq 

government for permission to bathe, is 3 rupees t 

person; but a much greater expense Is incurred in 
charts and gifts to the Brahmen, who are seen sitting 
toy the river-side. Many persons renounce life at this holy 
(ionAuence, bytooibg in a boat, after performance of eer- 
tain solemnides, toihe exact spot where the three risers 
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unite, whore the devotee plunges Into the stream, with 
three pots of water tied to his body. Occasionally, also, 
some lose their lives by the eagerness of these devotees 
to rush in and bathe at the most sanctified spot, at a 
precise period of the moon, when the immersion possesses 
the highest efficacy. The Bengalese usually perform 
the pilgrimages of Gaya, Benares, and Allabaitad in one 
journey, and thereby acquire great merit in the en- 
timation of their countrymen.** (Hamilton'* OaxeUeer ; 
Heber, i. pp. 441—445.) 

Allahabad (District op), consists of the territory 
immediately adjacent to the city of Allahabad, in 1815, 
It contained 1 ,055,106 bqgahs t of cultivated land, assessiHl 
at 279324/, a year of jumma, or laud revenue. At the 
same time It contained 395,012 bcgalis of land, fit for 
cultivation, and 1,109,777 waste. It is watered by the 
great rivers Ganges and Jumna, and, when well cul- 
tivated, is remarkably fertile. Wlieat is the principal 
crop ; but the culture of cotton and indigo has greatly 
increased— an4 that of opium has also been iiitn^uced. 
A considerable quantity of cotton cloths, and chintzes, 
were formerly producea ; but tiiis branch of Industry is 
now nearly annihilated in consequence of the natlvo 
manufactures being undersold by the British. This 
district suffered considerably from the jumma, or land 
revenue, haring been fixed at too higii a rate, when the 
perpetual assessment was introduced. It has been the 
theatre of a considerable number of gang rubbe^le^ ; but 
these hare been either wholly suppressed, or greatly 
diminished in consequence of the introduction of a more 
etticient police. (Pari. Papers, No. 753. iii. Sess. 1832, 
p. 69, Ac. ; Hamilton's Gaxetcer.) 

ALLAN (BRIDGE OF), a neat village of Scotland, 
on the Allan, 3 m. N. W. Stirling. It is a good deal 
resorted to in summer by visiters, on account ot a inluoral 
spring in the vicinity. 

ALLAUCH, a town of Franre|dep. Sourht's drt Rhone, 
5 m. E. N. E. Marseilles. Fop. 3.RG9. It is built on the 
declivity of a liill, and is very ancient. 

ALLEGHANV,or APFALACIII AN MOUNTAINS, 
a chain of mountains, in the U. States of N. America, 
running in a N. E. gnd S. W. direction from the N. parts 
of Alabama and Georgia, to the state of Maine, a distance 
of about 1,200 m. It consists of a numlier of ridges, 
having a mean breadth of about 100 m. and a mean eleva- 
tion of from 2,.')0n to 3,()(X) J'eet. Their iiigiiest summits 
are in N. Hampshire, where they attain to an elevation of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet They are almost e%fry 
where clotlied with forests and Interspersed with deliglit- 
ful Tallies. Their steepest side is towards the K., where 
granite, gnci6S,and other primitive rocks arc to be seen. 
On the W. they slope down by a gentle declli Ity continued 
to the Mississippi. Iron and load are both met witb, tlie 
former In great abundance, in various parts of the range ; 
and the considerable quantities of gold that iiave Ih^u 
found in the streams in the upp<*r iiartsof N. Carolina 
and Georgia, show that it also is among the products of 
■ the Aileghanies. But coal seems to be by far the most 
important of their mineral riches. Vast, and all but 
inexhaustible beds of bituminous and of anthracite or 
stone coal, are found in different jiarts of the eliain, and 
are already very extensively wrought. Tlie quantities of 
anthracite brought to Pliiladelpliia, partly for the supply 
of the city, and partly for shipment to other places, have 
wonderfully increased during the last dozen years. Salt 
springs are abundant all along the \V. slope of the Alle- 
gbanles, and from some of them large supplies of salt are 
procured. This mountain system is crossed by the Hudson 
river, and is the only instance known, except tiiat of the 
St. liawrcnce, of the ocean tides passing through a pri- 
mitive mountain chain, and carrying depth for tlie 
largest vessels. It is also crossed by several canals and 
railways. (Darby's View of the United States, passim ; 
Maelure's Geolom, ge.) 

ALLEN (BOu OF), the name usually given to the 
extensive tracts of morass situated In Kildare, and 
King’s and Queen's counties, and the adjoining countii^s 
of Ireland. These do not however form, as Is commonly 
supposed, one great morass, but a number of contiguous 
morasses separated by ridges of dry ground. Though flat 
the bog has a mean elevatfen of aboiift250 feet above tho 
level of the sea, and giveiWith to some of the principal 
Irish rivers, as the Barrow, flowing S.^ and the uoyne R. 

ALLEN (LOUGH), a lake, co. Leitrim, Ireland, about 
10 m. in length, and from 4 to 6 in width. This lakd* is 
mnerally supposed to be tho source of the Shannon, and 
ft has perbMs the best title to that distinction. It Is ele- 
vated 144 feet above the levri of high water-mark at 
Limerick ; and the Shannon has been rendered navigable 
as far as the Lough. 

ALLENDORF, a town of Hesse Caascl, on the Werra, 
23 m. E. S. E. Cassel. Pop. 3,500. There is in the 
vtdnity a considerable salt-work. 


W Major UsmiolldenlM thls,Nnd eenteneb Am; Pataa oeeuptssOw 
ipif Qifi nw o ptn jf 0r ur* nouvratittj iqiuiqm on no •tomMiis of 


Strabo and Arrian, assm tepnwr eonolnihrelj tho Identity of Pali, 
bolhra^ A llalNibML {DUquMHon M Anekid irndta, note xlil .) 
i A bsgoh rams In sbo« but ia generally about onvHblrd of an acre, 
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ALLEN STEIN, A town in Eut Prutilu, ci^i. clrc .,011 
he AHe, ‘27 m. 8 . 8 . W. HellftWrg. Pop. 3,000. It 
uu a Rymnanium. and fabrli's of ciotn and earthenware. 

A 1 XV. 8 TAU, a town in the peninsula of Malacca, whlcii 
'ontuined, in 1H23, 2,000 houiies. 

ALLEVAUI), u town of France, dfp. Isdre.cap.cATl., 

21 m. N. E. Cfrciiobic. I’op. ‘2,51)0. There are valuable 
iron and eop)ier Tnlinm in its vicinity, and fuiinderles wliere 
iron of an excellent dcscrintion ispn'pared for I’onveriiMm 
into »le«*l, and hIho for lH‘\ng east into cannon. In tlie 
lu'ighbinirbuod are the ruins ot tiie rastlc of llayard, the 
birth-place of the fanutus knight of that name — the 
ehetmu'r sans peur et tans rcprucfir. 

AUjIKU, a dep. almost in theapcntre of France, bo 
calleil irom tlie river Alber, one «>f tin* princiiial aflliicnU 
of the I adre, uhicli traverses it from S to N., between 
45^' 5H', and 46^ 47' N. lat.. and 16' and 3" 57' E. long. 
Area. 72 : 1 , OKI hect., wiiereof jiliout 46 k,(KH) are cultT- 
vat(Hl land, 7<i,0(K) meadows, IM,(KI0 vineyards, G4,(IU() 
wimkIb, 2K.700 hoatliB, moors, Ae. Pop. 300,270. Kx- 
elusiy> of the Allier, it is iMiuiided E. bf the Loire, 
and is traverseil by the Cher, aiul <itl»‘r lesser rivers, 
Ac. The pfnuis and smaller laki>B are so numerous, 
that they are Miid to li;ive an injurious influence over the 
climate. Siirlaee undulating, and in parts hilly ; soil 
generally fertile, imMlueiiig a Burpios or com and wine, 
for exportation, with great numbf‘rii of eattle, sheep, and 
excellent horseH. A good deal of the timber tn the 
rorf>sts is oak, suitable mr Blup-hiiilding. Agriculture in 
tilts, as in many other departments of Fraiiee, ih in a very 
Isarkward state. The fieasantry are smalt proprietors, 
and wedded to the practices of* their IbrcfathiTB. Jin 
rntn h'ur huiiqucraU-on dt' tu>uveaui jrrncidis agncoles, 
its culhvcnt oomme Jaisatmt Ururs I'nv avfugU' 

Totitine scrl dr httmrt a icur ittmU' nUcHigmcc. There 
are valuable mines of roal, iron, and antimony ; and 
(|uarries of marble and granite. Among the inanufat'tur- 
ing establishments m.iy lie mentioned the gl.ts.'i- works of 
Soiirigny and I'omnientry, whii'h employ about koO 
vork.|M' 0 )de ; the iron w’orks of Tnui^ais. which employ 
a)>ove.''i(Miditto, and furnish annually lUiove.'iOiMMMikilogs. of 
Iron ; and there are also manufactures of cutb'r} , earthen- 
ware, cloth, and p.iper.w ith sptnning-inilb,and nuuii'rous 
breweries, ropt‘-W'aiks, Ac. It is di\ idful into 4 electoral 
arroiid. ; returns 4 m. to the Ch. of Deputies; and bad. 
in Ik:w, 1,617 eU’ftors. Public revenue, in lK31,6,444.U4.'i 
fr. I'htef towns, Mouliiis. Moutliii,oii, (iannat, La Palisse, 
Ac. {Uuen. France l*iUorrsqut , t\xi. AUier , Frettch 
iUfinat TtAiet . ) 

.ALLD.A, a .se.i-port and in. town of Scotland, co. 
C’l.'if kmnnnnn, on the Forth, at the point where it ceases 
to Ik* a river, and becomes a frith, ‘2.'> m. W.N.W. 
Edinburgh. Pop. ot town, 4,417 . of pari.di and town, 
6 , 377 . It is irregularly built ; but has recently Iweii 
much improved. A elmrcli, opoiuHl in IKl'.i, lias 'a spire 
2(NI feet in height. The harbour is excellent ; vcMels uf 
large burden lying close to the uiiays ; there is also a dr} 
d(K-k and two yartis for diip-building. 'I'lie trade of the 
town is coiisld’eralile, and it has nearly h,(mki tons of ship- 
ping. There are very extensiv e collieries, distilleries, ami 
Iron-works in tlie neigiihourluMHl. the produce of which 
is principally 8lilp|M*<l liere : and in the town and its vici- 
nity are extensive breweries, whicli produce aU* rivalling 
that of Edinburgh, with an Iron-foundery, tw o w oollcii ma- 
nufactories, glass-works, tile mid bricK-work8,.Ac. The 
justice of |>eace, and shcrifl* courts for the co. are held 
here. In a jmrk adjoining the town, are tin* ruins 
cfascat of the Earl of Mar, part of which consists of a 
tower of the 13th century, iM) feet in iieight. iRcviscdat 
AUinu) 

ALLOWAY KIIIK: the church (Scottlco, Kirk) of 
a ji.‘irUh, on the coast of Ayrslilre, long united with that 
of Ayr, near the mouth of tlie Doon, on the road from Ayr 
to Maybole, about 3 111 . S. from the former. The Kirk 
has lieeii for a lengthened iieriiMl in ruins, but lH>ing pro- 
minently brought forward in llums's inimitable tale of 
Tam O’Shanter, and having in its immediate vicinity, the 
po<*t*s birth-place, and the monument erected to his me- 
mory, it has become an object of great inti'rest. Thougli 
rooiiess, the walls are in pretty good preservation ; and 
the fcHdings with which they are now associated, will 
protect them from depredation. Tlie church-yard, which 
Is still used as a burylng-ground, eontaiiis the graves of 
Burns' (kther and mother ; and, such is the prestige wiui 
which it lias been Invested, tlial latterly it has lK»come a 
favourlU* place of Interment. Between Alloway Kirk 
and Ayr, but much nearer the former tlian the latter, is 
tiio cottage in which Burns was liorn (on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, 175*)), a one-story house, of humble appearance, 
with a thatched roof, and long U8i»d as an inn. Aliout 
4 m. on the other side of the Kirk, arc the “ Auld brig o* 
Doon,” and the new bridge — the latter about 100 yards 
below the former, and built since the time of Burns; and 
on the summit of the acclivity of the E. bank of the river, 
about halfway lietween the old and new bridges, is the 
monument of the |>oet. This elegant structure was 
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finished In 1823, at an expense of about 2,00W. U Is built 
ill IroUatlon of the monument of l.ysicratcK at Athens and 
consists of a triangular liasemimt. on wldrii riRi b a perl- 
si}le, of 0 Corinthian columns, 30 feet in height, support- 
ing a cupola, surmounted by a gilt tri|N)d. It Is atxive 
60 feet in height ; is built ot fine wiliUe ircestone, and has 
a chaste, classii'al apfiearanre. Independently of the 
peculiar associations connected with the place, the scenery 
around is eciual in richness and variety to any in Scotland. 
Tlie celelirated statues of Tam O’ Sl»anter and Souter 
Joliiinie are appropriately placed in a grotto within 
the grounds att.'iclicd to the monument. (A’cu: Statisttcal 
Account qf Scotland, art. Ayr ; Chamberses Land of 
Burns, ^c.) 

ALMADA,a town of Portugal, prov.Estremadiira, on 
the Tagus, opposite to Lisbon. Pop. 4,()(:0. There is 
an old castle on a rock, an hospital, a Latin school, witii 
large magazines for wine. 

aLMADEN, a town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, in 
th« Sierra Morena, .57 miles W'. S. W. ('iudad Ileal. 
AVithiii a lery few miles of this town is a famous mine 
of riniiabar, wlieiuv mercury used to be obtained, to the 
extent of freun l2,(K)0to l.’i.fHK) quintals a }ear, for the 
supply of the silver mines of Mexico. This mine is very 
ancient, luid is liclievtai, indec'd, to have been wrought 
by the Homans. But the statements of Pliny (/list. 
Rat. Lib. 337.) ap)>ly distinctly to Sisapo in Ba>tica, that 
IS, to Mmaden tie la Plata, 27 111 . N.\.W. Seville, where 
there is also, a very productive iiiiiie. There are mines 
of the same i»ort in othiT jwrts (»f Spain. 

ALMAGICO, a town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 12 m. 
E..S.K. Ciudaii Real, Pop. K,0(K». It has an iinporUiit 
roanufarture of blondes. The country round Is eele- 
brati*d fur its mules and asses, of which there is annually 
a large fair 

ALM.ANZA.atownofSpain.prov. Murcia, S6m. N.W. 
Alicaiit. Pop. It is well built, has broad streets, 

linen t.ibncs, and a great annual lair. In the iieiglibour- 
homl of this town, on tin* 2.5th April l7l)7, the French, 
under the Duke of Berwick, gaiiUMl a reinplete victory 
over the allied forces in the interest of the arclidiike 
Charles. The latter lost .'•,000 men killed on the lield, and 
nearly lu.OnO taken piisoners. 

ALMA HE/, a town ot Spain, prov. Evtremadurn, on 
the Tagus, 32 m. S. K. Plaseiicia. Pop. 1,(M)0. Towards 
the middle of tiie 16th century, a fine bridge, in tiie 
Roman style, was carried over tlie river at this point. 
In iHiO, on obstinate lonfllrt took place near this town, 
between an Angtu- Spanish and French force. 

AL.MKID.A. a fortitu*d town of Portug.i]. prov. Beira, 
24 m. W. by N. Ciudad Rrairigo. Pop. I>.(i0t). From its 
position on the frontier of the kingdom, it has always bet'n 
deemed a militar}' post of the greatest importance. In 
1762, It was taken bv the Spaniards, after a long siege. In 
iHln, It was taken ov the rrench under Ma^setia : who 
aljaiidontHi it in the iullowing year, after bhfwiiig up the 
fortifications. 

ALMKLD, a town of the Netherlands, prov. Overyssol, 
on the Veclit, 22 m. F. N. E. Deventer. Pop. 4,(K)(). It 
has a college, a commission of agriculture and manufac- 
tures. and I’leaclies tine linen. 

AI.MKR1.4, (an. Mutgts.) a soa-^Kirt town of Spain, 
Granada, near the mouth of the river, and at the bottom 
of the gulpli of the s.um* name, lat 3<i'^ 51' ‘20" N., long. 
2*^ 32' \V. Pop. 1*>,(HH». It is the seat of a bishop, and has 
fabnc.s of Mula and salt-petre, and ot cordage and otlier 
articles made of the esparlo-rush. The harbour is large, 
well sheltereil, and is protected b} a castle; the WMteris so 
deep, that large vessels anchor half a mile frmii shore, in 
from 1) to 14 fatlioins, and smaller vessfi' anchor, close in 
shore, in from 5 to !) fatlioms. 'I'he ancient sov ereigns of 
Granada considered lliis as the most ininortant town of 
their dominions, as well on account or the fertility of 
the surrounding eountry. as of its manufactures and com- 
merce. But it is now much fallen otT. 

AI.MOI)OVAR-DEL-CAMPO, atown of Spain, with 
a castle, prov. La Mancha, 18 m. S. S. A5 . Ciudad Real. 

^SlMONBURY, a pa. and townsliipof England, V!. R. 
'•p. Y’ork, wap. of Agbrigg, divided by the ( nine from 
the pa. of Huddersfield. I’hc pa. is very extensive, con- 
taining 30,140 acres, with a pop. of 30,«lfi. It runtoiiu 
several villages, of which Almonbury, If m. S.L. Nud- 
dersfleid, is the principal. Pop. of Almonlniry township 
7.(i«6, mostly engageil in the manufacture of woollens and 
cottons, cspidally the former. {See HoDUEHaciELD.) 

AMOHA. a town of HIndostan, cap. Kumaon, In 
the nTe. part of India. iM) m. N by E. ; Jat- 

2*)035' N , long. 70*^ 40' It stands on a ridge .5,337 feet 
above the level of the sea. and is compactly built. The 
houses of stone, and slated, are generally two and some 
three stories high ; the ground-floor being occupied as 
shops. The old Gorkha citadel stands on a commanding 
point of the ridge at the E. extremity of the town, and 
several martcUo towers have been erected on peaks to the 
’d. This place was acquired by the British in 1 81 5. 


eastward. 
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The eurreimdlne country is remarkably bleak and naked. 
{HamtVon^a B. 1. Qazctterr,) 

ALMUNRC^AR, a sea-port town of Spain, Granada, 
lat.86^ fi' 5(y' N., long. ' W. Pop. 2,100. The sur- 
rounding country produces cotton and sugar. The an- 
chorage is fit only for small vessels, and should not be 
used by thorn except in cases of emergency, as the E. 
winds common on this coast arc dangerous. 

ALMUNIA, a town of Spain, Arnigoii, 18 m. N.E. 
Calatayud. Pop. 3.iK)0. 

ALMUllRAIMEL, a town of Spain, in La Mancha, 
8 leagues from Manzanarez. 

ALNMOUTH, a village of England, in Northumber- 
land, at the mouth of the Aine, ra K. S. i^. Ainwick. 
It exports considerable quantities of corn and other 
produce. „ 

AT,NWICK, a m. town of England, cap. co. Nor- 
thumberland, on a declivity near the river Alne, 275 m. 
N. by W. London. Pop. ej-W. 'J'hcro is a spacious 
square where a weekly miwki't i!» held, and a large town- 
liouse, where the co courts meet. .'uhI the TnemlK*r.« fi»r 
the co. are elected ; tlie assizes, liow e\ er, are not held here, 
but at Newcastle. Aliiuick was f.u'merly lortified, and 
vestiges of its walls and gates still remain. At the N. 
entrance to the town stands .\lnni^'k Castle, once a prin- 
cipal stronghold of the kingdom on tiu* side of Scotland, 
and now a magnificent baroiii il residence of the Dukes 
of Northumberland. It uiulurw eut, not many years ago, 
a complete repair and renovation, cxc. uted in good 
taste. At the entrance to tlie town, a eolumn is erected 
in honour of one of the Dukes of Nortliumberlaiid. A 
cross, called Malcolm’s Cross, stands on tlie spot where 
Malcolm ill king of Scotland, is said to have keen killed, 
in imw, by a soldier, wlio came to olTer him the keys of 
the castle on the point of a spear. (Sec Haile's Annals 
of Scotlastdt anno 10i)3, and Dr. Percy's note on the same 
•ubject.) 

ALOST (Flem. Aalst), a town of Belgium, prov. 
East Flanders, on tlie Dender, about half wjiy between 
Brussels and Ghent. Pop. 14,807. It is surrounded by 
walls, and is clean and well built ; the parish ehurch, the 
largest in the country, is not finished; it has a college, 
and several otlier educational establishments ; a town- 
house, remarkable for Its antiquity, witii manufactures 
of linen, cotton, lace, hats, &c., i>rint-vi'orks and dye- 
wurks, breweries and distilleries, tanneries, soap-w'orks, 
iron and copper fonnderies, and potteries. Vessels of 
small size come up to town by ttie river ; and it has a 
considerable commerce in tlie produce of its manufac- 
tures, and in hops of an excellent quality, grown in the 
neighbourhood, rape oil, Ac. At Alost is the tomb of the 
celebrated Thierry Martens, the friend of Erasmus, wdio 
introduced the art of printing into Belgium. ( Vandcr 
Maelen, Diet. Gcog. Plandre Orientate ^ p. 3.) 

ALPilEN, atown of the Netherlands, prov. S. Hol- 
land, cap. cant, on the Rhine, 7^ m. E. Leyden. Pop. 
2,200. It has manufactures of earthenware and pipes. 

ALPN ACH, a village of Switzerland, cant, llntcrwald, 
on the S. W. arm of the lake of Lucerne. Pop. 1,300. 
A very singular road, called the fllide of Alpnach, is 
constructed in the immediate vicinity 'of this town, for ' 
conveying trees b-om Mount Pilatus to the lake, from 
which they are forwarded to Holland, Ac. (See App, 
to Jnglis's Switzerland.) • 

ALPS (THE), constitute (Caucasus ex- 
cepted) the most extensive and at the same 
time the bijrhest mountain system of Europe. 
They extend f'lpm the banks of the Rhone in 
France on the W., to the rivers Verbas and 
Narcnta on the E. ; of which the former falls 
into the Save, a confluent of the Danube, and 
the latter into the Adriatic. Hence they occupy 
the whole space between the 5th and l8th degree 
E. long., forming a vast semicircular bulwark 
which encompasses, on the N., Italy and the 
Adriatic Sea. The extremities of this semicircle 
approach 43° N. lat., but the great body of the 
range occupies the space between the 46th and 
48th degrees N. lat. 

The Alps are closely united to two other 
mountain ranges; on the W. to the Apennines, 
which traverse Italy in its whole length ; Ad on 
the £. to the Balkhan, which covers Turkey and 
Greece with its numerous ramifications. The 
boundaiy line between the Apennines and the 
Alps is difflcult to determine. It seems to be 
most expedient to suppose that the Alps begin 
on the W. side of me great road over the 
Boebetta pass (2,550 ft. above the level of the 
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sea), which leads from Genoa to Novi in Pied- 
mont. That [lortion of the range which bep;iiis 
at this road and extends K. to the sources of the 
Tinea, a tributary of the J^ar, is called the Afa- 
ritime ^llps, and does not contain any very high 
summits ; but it is extremely steep, and is tra- 
versed only !«y one road practicable for carriages. 
This road connects the town of Nice with the 
town of Coni in Piedmont, and traverses three 
ridges by the cols or mountain passes of lirou.s, 
Brovis, and de Tande. The la.st col is in the 
main ridge of the range, and rises to 5,981 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Between the plain of the l*o and the valley of 
the Rhone, the mountain mass lies in its greatest 
extent S. and N., reaching from the shore of the 
Mediterranean, or from nearly 43°, to the lake ef 
Geneva, or to nearly 4()0 :;<y N. lat. Its length 
is here, consequently, about 230 m., and its 
width averages about 1(X) in. The watershed 
between the rivers falling into the Po, and those 
emptying them.selvcs into the Rhone, does not 
traverse the middle of the mountain region, liiit 
is found at about 30 miles from its L. border. 
On it rise some very high summits. 'Fhe most 
remarkable are, Mount Viso, 1,‘},8.53 feet above 
the sea, and on whose E. deeliviiies the Po l.ikes 
its origin; Mount (Jeuevre attains 11,734, Mount 
Cenis 11,795, and Mount Lerau J3,28G ft. abo^e 
the sea. Farther N. is the immense mass of roeks 
that constitute Mont Blanc, whose higbe.st ]u>int, 
the Basse dr T)7'onu‘(l<nri\u\ lat. 45^ Sif N., long. 
6° 5D E., 1. '3,748 ft. above the sea. is the highest 
elevation to which the Al])s attain, 'i’he valleys, 
both to the IC. and \V., branch off at right angles 
from the watershed. 'Hiose to the east arc short, 
straight, and deep, and terminate in the plain of 
the Po; those to ihc west are of miieh greater 
length, and rather winding. On this side! es]ie- 
ciaily ill the deji. des J/aules Jljfcs, between the 
ujipcr branches of the rivers I sere and Durance, 
are placed a considerable iiiunber of \cry hi^h 
summits ; IVlont I..oucyra attains M,4 .'j 1 ft., 
Mont Loupilla 14,144 ft., Alont Pelioux de Val- 
loui.se 14,119 feet, and at least twelve other's rise 
above 1 1 ,000 feet. The peculiar disposition of 
the valleys in this portion of the Alps has ren- 
dered the communication between Trance and 
Italy comparatively easy. The roads follow' the 
valleys up to the watershed, and have then only 
to traverse one high ridge. 'Three great carriage 
roads lead over it. Thu farthest to the S. is the 
road of Mount Genevre, which ascends from the 
banks of the Rhone along the valley of the 
Durance to Brian^on, and traverses the ridge N. 
of Mount Geiievre, where it attains 6,197 ft. 
above the sea ; whence it descends in the valley 
of the river l)ora to Susa. The second is the 
road of Mount Cenisj which on the side of 
) France may be said to b^in at Grenoble. It 
ascends first the valley oFthc Isore, and after- 
wards of the Arc, a tributary of the former, and 
traverses the ridge N. of jSloiint ('enis, where 
it is 6y784 ft. above the sea. Hence it de.sceiids 
into the valley of the Dora to Susa. The latter 
is by far the most used of all the roads over the 
Alps; and it is stated that annually from 16 (Xk) 
to 17*000 carriages of all kind.s, and from 4 5, (XX) to 
50,000 horses and mules, pass along it. 'The third 
carriage road is that of the Little S. Bernhard, 
which ascends the valley of the Iserc, pusses the 
ridge between Mount Iscran and Mont Blanc, 
and descends in the valley of the Dora Baitea to 
Aosta. It attains in its highest point to an 
elevation of 7,200 ft. above the sea ; and it is 
most commonly supposed that it was by it that 
Hannibal penetrated into Italy. 'Phis portion 
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or the Alps comprehends what commonly ore 
called the (\)tti:in, Omian, and uartly the Pen- 
nine Alps, to/;etlier with those or Dauphin6 and 
Savoy. 

At Mont Plane the direction of the ranf^c is 
changed. It runs hence K. N. E., and the N. 
ridges continue in that direction to their termi- 
nation in the neighbourhood of Vienna. With 
the change of direction a change in the* disposu 
tion of the valleys is observed. The range is 
divided into two or more ridjes, running nearly 
])arallel, and including extensive longitudinal 
valleys. From the ridges enclosing these longi- 
tudinal valleys short transverse valleys descend 
S. and N. to the jilains which hound the moun- 
tain range. This dis])osition of «hc ranges 
renders the communieatiun between Italy on 
one side, and Switzerland and (icrinany on the 
other, much more difficult than the ccmimiini- 
cution between Italy and France ; for the 
roads must either traverse two iir more ridges, 
or great deflections must be made to avoid one 
of them. I 

E. of Mont Plane the range is divided into 
two high ridges, which enclose the valley of 
Valaise, and unite ahont 8*^ ; (/ J*l. long , at tlie 
sources of the Rhone. 'I'lie sonihernmo'^t of 
these ranges, which ii* immediately coniiecletl 
with Mont Plane, contains nearly in it^ iiiuldle 
Mount Rosa, the second highest siiminit of the 
Alps, being 15,170 ft. above the {••a. W'. cifit 

stands Mount C’ervin, or Matterhorn, the third 
highest summit, rising to 1-1,778 ft. 'I’heii fol- 
low JMount Comhin, which lias M.KJti ft., and 
Mount Velan, which attains ll,()-K)ft. E. of 
Mount Rosa, and near it, is the C'iina do Maci, 
15,7*10 ft. high. I'liis chain cianpriscs the 
gieater part i)f the IVnnine and a portion of 
the Eepontine Alps, but is commonly called 
the Alps of Valaise. In the chain which en- 
closes the valley of \'alaise on the N. the 
greatest J'lurojieun glacier is found, not far \V. 
of the source of the Rhone. Here a great part 
of the chain rises above the lino of congelation, 
and is always covered with ice. It is stated to 
have an area of 200 so. ni. Many high summits 
rise out of it in the ronn of pyramids ; and as 
the snow does not adhere to their steep sides, 
they fonn a suhlirne cootrast w ith the sea of ice 
that surrounds them. 'I'he most famous of 
these summits are the Finsteraarhorn, H,085R.; 
the Monch (Monk), 15,.W7ft. ; the Jungfrau 
( Virffin), 13,713 ft.; the Sc-hrekhorn, 13,454 ft.; 
the Vischerhurner in Cirindelwald, 13,333 ft. ; 
and the Eiger, 13,032 ft. high. The glaciers ol 
Grindelwald and Lauterhrunnen, which attract 
so many travellers, are only small detached 
portions of this immense glacier. \V. qf the 
great glacier the chain still contains many sum- 
mits rising to 11,0(K), and even to 12,000 ft;. of 
elevation; os the AUcls, the Pluinlisalp, and 
others. It may be considered as terminating on 
the W. with the Diahlerets, or Teufels-horner, 
which attains about 10,000 h, of elevation. W. 
of them the mountains arc of moderate height, 
and towards the lake of Geneva they sink into 
elevated hills. This chain goes commonly by 
the name of Alps of Pern (Perner Allien ). 

The depression of this chain at its western 
extremity has afforded an opportunity of esta- 
blishing a carriage communication lietw'ccn 
Geneva and Bern in Switzerland, and Milan in 
Lomliardy. I’he road runs along the .shores of 
the lake of Geneva, and enters at its eastern ex- 
tremity the valley of the Rhone or of Valaise. 

It then ascends the valley os far as the town of 
cind passes thence over the S. range by the 
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pass of the Simiilon to Domo d'0.ssola and the 
shores of the i.ago Moggiorc. The highest 
]K)int of this road is G,585 ft., the town of Prigg 
2,325, and Domo d'Ossola 1,(X)3 ft. above the 
sea. 'I'his road, made by order of Napoleon, 
partly at the expense of France, and partly oi 
the then kiiigiloin of Italy, is a noble work. It 
is about 26^ ft. wide, rising 1^ inch each yard, 
ill some places it is tunnelled to a con.sidei'able 
distance through the solid rock. It is the only 
carriage road over this range ; but another road, 
used only by mule.s, has obtainetl celebrity by 
Napoleon having passed it in 18(.(), previously to 
his famous Italian cain]>aigiif 'J'his is the road 
of the Great S. Pernhard ; it begins at Martigny 
on the Rlione, ascends the vale of the small iiver 
Drance to its source, where it pas.ses over the 
chain near the celebrated Hospice at an elevation 
of 8,051 ft. above the sea, and descends hence to 
Aosta on the Dora Rultea. 

E. of the sources of tlie Rhone is the only 
place in the Alps running \V. and E. where 
the lange is not il'vided by longitudinal valleys, 
hut i.s interacted by the two tr.*ns\erse valleys 
of the Renss and 'J’essino. Hence there has 
existed time iininemoiial a line of coinmimi- 
catioii in this point between .Switzerland and 
Italy. 'I'his is the road of the S. Gothard, uniting 
Zurich and Lucerne with Alilan, running first 
along the shores of the lake of the four cantons 
( or of Lucerne) to Altorf, and afterwards in the 
valley of the upper Reu'-s to Auderinatt. It 
im.sse't the ridge at an elevation of 6.850 ft., 
descend.s to Aviolo on the Tessino in \'al 
Leventina, and luns in this valley to the Ltigo 
I Maggiorc, and thence to Milan. This much 
frequented road has only in modern times been 
rendered jiracticable for carriages, on account of 
the jjoverty of the small cantons which it tra- 
verses. 

'J'hat portion of the mountain system which 
lies between IMont Plane and the road of tlie 
S. Gothaid is less broad than any other j>art. 
It probably docs not measure more than 80 m. 
arro.ss in a straight line ; but its valleys, both to 
the S. and the N., but especially the latter, 
known by the name of Highlapds Pern ( Ber- 
ner Gberland), are considered as exhibiting the 
richest mountain scenery in the Alps. 

E. of the road over the S. Cnithard pass, the 
mountain system w ideas considerably ; so that 
between 9° and 13® E. long. , its average breadth 
may be estimated at between 120 and 130 miles. 
Put at the same time the high suinmits arc less 
numerous, a few only attaining 1^000 ft. , though 
a great number still exceed l0,Gu0 ft., and pass 
the line of congelation. I'he height of the 
mountain pas.ses shows evidently that the ele- 
vation of the whole mountain mass has rather 
increased than decreased, at least W\ of the pass 
over the Premier. 

That portion of the ranee w'hich approaches 
the pass of the S. Gothard is called the Rhac- 
tian Alps, or the Alps of the Grisoiis. It is 
divided into four ridges, w hieh enclose three Ion* 
gitudinal valleys; tliose of the Upper Rhine, of 
the Inn and 'JVIera, and of the Adda. The 
central valley is divided by a high transverse ridee 
into two, of w hich the W. or shorter, called the 
Vale of Preg^lia, is drained by the river Mera, 
which runs W., and falls into the lake of t'omo, 
or rather of Mesola ; and the K. and much 
longer by the Inn, w hich falls into the Danube. 
The valley of the Upper Hliine, extending first 
E. N. E., turns afterwards suddenly N., and 
aiTords two openings towanls the low countiy ; 
one to the lake of Constance, and the other to 
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the lake of Wallstadt Thus the town of 
Chur or Coirc, situated where the Uhinc turns 
N., has an. easy communication both with Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Though a small place, 
by for the greater i»art of the commercial inter- 
course between liavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
and Switserland on one side, and Italy on the 
other, is carried on by the road passing through 
it. The canton of the Grisons; sensible of the 
advantage accruing from this commercial inter- 
course, has constructed three excellent roads 
over the range, which divides the afiluents of 
the Rhine from those descending into the plain 
of the To. A road runs from (oirc along the 
Rhine to the place where the Vonler Rhein 
and Tlinter Rhein join, and thence ascends in the 
valley of the latter bi the village of Spliighen in 
the llheiiiwald. At this place the road divides 
in two. One continues to ascend the valley of 
the ilinter Rhein to a village called also llin- 
terrhein, and passes thence over the high moun- 
tain ridge to S. Bernardino ; it is called the road 
of S. Bernardino. From this village it descends 
ill the Val Misocco or Miso along the river 
Moosa, w'hich opens near Bellinzona into the 
small plain siirrouiiding the N. extremity of the 
I.<agu Maggiore. 'J'his road, which rises to 6,39() 
ft. above the .sea, has been made in modern times 
to avoid the heavy duties vrhich the Austrian 
government laid on the foreign commodities 
passing through its lerri tori es ; for from Bel- 
linzona they now can pass to Turin and Genoa 
without traversing any xioriion of the Austrian 
dominions. The other roaii leaves the Rhin- 
wald at the village of Spliighen, and directly 
passes over the mountain ridge to Val Giacomo, 
which opens into Val Bregaglia near Chiavenna. 
The highest part of this road between Spliighen 
and Isola is 6,5RC) ft. above the sea. Another 
road runs from (^oire nearly directly S. over 
some mountains of moderate height, till it enters 
the valley of Oberlialbstein, which it ascends 
nearly to its upper extremity, where it divides 
into two branches, of which the £. passes Mount 
J ulicr at an elevation of 7,285 ft. ; it leads to the 
valley of Engadien, and is not a commercial 
line of communication. The W. road passes 
over the Maloga and descends into Val Bre- 
gaglia, where it continues to the town of Chia- 
vciina. It rises to 8,250 ft. above the sea, and 
though practicable only for small carts, is much 
used. 

The next road farther E. is rather a military 
than a commercial line, and was recently made 
by the Austrian government to open a carriage 
communicatioif between the newly accpiired 
Valtelinc and Tyrol. It begins at Innsbruck, 
ascends along the Inn as far as Finstcrmilnz, 
near the boundary line between Tyrol and 
Switzerland ; turns then southward, and passes 
the watershed of the Alps between Nanders and 
Ueshen, where its highest point is about 4, .‘>00 ft. 
above the sea. Then it descends along the 
vall^ of the Adige to Glurns ; but a few miles 
S. of this it leaves the valley, and turning S.W. 
traverses a very lofty lateral chain of the Alps, 
which at the place where it is crossed by the 
road is called Monte Stelvio. It then rises to the | 
height of 8,960 ft., being the highest elevation of i 
any carriage road in Europe. From this point 
it descends rapidly into the valley of the Adda 
to Bormio and Sondrio, and thence to Milan. 
It is commonly 36ft. wide, and has been made 
at a vast expens^ and with great skill. 

This rdad encircles on three sides an extensive 
mountain region, filled up by snow mountains 
and glaciers, occupying the greater part of the j 


country between Innsbruck and Glurns, and dls* 
playing the wildest scenery of the Alps. Eternal 
snow covers here a space not much less in extent 
than that which surrounds the Finstcraarhorn 
and Virgin, and it is likewise overtopped by nu- 
merous stee]) summits of a pyranudical ft>nn, 
many of them rising to more than 10,000 ft. 
above the sea ; as the Gehatch Ferner 12,288 ft., 
the Wildspitz Ferner 12,36‘4 ft., the (Jlock- 
thurm 11,284 ft., and others. Where the road 
traverses Monte Stelvio it ])asscs near another 
mountain group, less in extent, but rising to a 
greater elevation. In it is .Mount Ortelor or 
Orteler, the highest summit in Tyrol, 12,82.3 ft, 
above the sea; and near the latter Mount I loch 
IshcrnuwaJid 12,422 ft., and Mount Zebrii 12,281 
ft. high. 

To the £., but at some distance from these 
mountain masses, is the road over the Brenner, 
whuh may be considered as the E. boundary line 
of the lihactian Alps. This' road begins at 
Innsbruck, ascends the valley of the small river 
Sill, and jias-ses thence over the watershed be- 
tween the Inn and the Adige, where, N. of 
Storzing, it attains the elevation of 4,643 ft. It 
then descends in the valley of the Eisack from 
Brixeii to Bolzano or Botzen, and thence to 
Roveredo and Verona. It is one of the must 
frequented commercial roads over the Al|)s. 

This road ma^bc considered as separating tbo 
W. from the E. Aljis. I'he latter are distin- 
guished from the former by being moredi.slinctly 
divided by longitudinal valleys running W. and 
K. ; by the greater number of .separate ridgi-s : 
their greater width and lesser elevation ; the mnn- 
ber of siK)w-to}>))cd mountains being conqiara- 
tivelyfew,and noneofthcin occurringE. of H°E. 
long. The northern half of this inuuntain region 
is known by the naim* of the Noric Alps; and the 
southern by those of C'arinlhian, Crainiaii or 
Julian, and Diiiarian Alps. 

Not far distant from, and nearly parallel with, 
the N. border of this mountain region, extends a 
very long longitudinal valley froni 11° to 15° E. 
long. ; but it is divided by two transverse ridges 
into three valleys, in which flow the rivers Inn, 
the Upper Salzach and the Upper Ens, all of 
them running E. To the S. oi the valley of tlic 
Salzach is placed the highest jiart of the None 
Alps. Many summits rise above the snow line, 
and between them are many extensive glaciers. 
I'he highest summits are the Gross Gluekner, 
12,567 n. ; the Gross Wiesbach or Kriimmhorn, 
1 1,844 ; and the Ankogcl, 1 1,873 ft. above the sea. 
The longitudinal valley south of this rapgcis di- 
vided by a transverse ridge into tw'o valleys, of 
which the W. is drained by the Eisaeh, which 
runs W. and falls into the Adige. The E. valley 
is drained by the Drave, running E., and one of 
the largest tributaries of the Danube. 'Fhe 
mountain chain dividing these from the plain of 
Lombardy is much less elevated, -rising only 
in a few summits to above 8,000 ft., and none of 
them exceeding 9,000 ft. above the sea. Only the 
Terglou, which rises near 14° E. long., at the 
sources of the Save, attains a height of 9,884 ft. , 
and is by many considered as the moat E. snow 
mountain of the S. range of the Alps. 

E. of 14° £. long, the Alps are divided into 
5 ridges by 4 longitudinal valleys, all of them 
opening to the E. I'hcse valleys are traversed 
by the rivers Kns, Mu hr, Drave, and Save. The 
Muhr suddenly turns S., and running through a^ 
wide and open transverse valley empties itself 
into the Drave. The ranges enclosing these 
valleys on their N. and S. sides gradually de- 
crease in licight as they advance towards the 
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K. ; so that when arrived at 16^ they may rather 
be tenncd hills than mountains, except the ridge 
which divides the valley of the Drave from that 
of the Save, which preserves its mountainous 
aspect beyond 18° E. long. ; where, at the con- 
fluence of the Drave with the Danube, it sinks 
into low hills, but rises again into mountains 
towards the confluence of the Danube and of the 
Save, where it takes the name of Sirmian Moun- 
tains, or Fruzka Gora. This latter group may 
be considered as the most olfkct or the Alps, 
but rises hardly to more than 3,000 ft. 

The range which divides the valieys of the 
Muhr and of the Ens turns S., and continues for 
a distance in that direction, forming the E. 
boundary of the transverse v^ley of the Muhr; 
but on the boundary line betwceif Styria and 
liungary, it subsides into low hills, which are 
followed by flat high ground, connecting the Alps 
with the forest of llakony. This name is given 
to a low mountain range which separates the two 
plains of Hungary from one another, terminating 
where the Danube suddenly turns southward, and 
which may also be considered as one of the E. 
offsets of tlie Alps. 

Tlic most N. ridge of the Noric Alps, which 
skirts the valleys of the Salzach and Ens on the 
N., is broken through by these rivers where they 
turn N. to run to their recipient, the Danube. 
'J'his ridge may be considered to terminate wi^ 
the Schnieberg, near Neustadt, rising #>,882 ft. 
above the sea. This ridge sends nuraenms 
lateral branches to the N., which terminate 
close to, or at a short distance from, the Danube, 
between Linz and Vienna. JJut they rarely 
attain the height of 4,000 or 5,tX)0 ft. 

Through this part of the Alps lie the roads b'y 
which the towns of Linz and \'ienna commu- 
nicate with Italy and 'Jriest and Fiuine. 
'J'here are especially two great roads, with dif- 
ferent branches; having, as central points, the 
tow'iis of Villach on the Drave in C'arinthia, and 
of Layhach on the Save in C-arnioIa. The first, 
uniting Linz on the Danube with Italy and 
Tricst, runs in the beginning mostly along the 
banks of the river 'J'raiiii, in a W. S. W. direction, 
to the town of Salzburg on the Salzbach: it then 
Allows the valley of the last-mentioned river up 
to the place where it is divided by a transverse 
ridge from that of the Ens, and then passes over 
that ridge to Radstadt. 1 1 ence it directly ascends 
the elevated range w^hich separates the valley of 
the Ens from that of the Muhr, and is known by^ 
the name of the Tanern. The highest jioint of 
this road, at Ilirschwand, rises to 5,290 ft. above 
the sea. F rom S. Michael, in the valley of the 
Muhr, the road ascends again to pass over the 
third range, which divides the valley of the Muhr 
from that of the Drave. This chain, however, is 
much lower. The road leads to Spital on the 
Drave, and thence follows the banks of the river 
. to Villach. F'rom Villach it ascends the valley 
of the Gail, a tributary of the Drave, to Tarvis, 
, where the roods leading to Italy and Triest se- 
parate. The road to Italy turns W., traverses 
the most S. ridge by the pass of Fonteba, 2,572 
ft. above the sea, and descends through tlic valley 
of the Telia to Treviso and Venice. The roi^ 
to Triest runs from Tarvis S., attains its high- 
est point at the ]mss of Frcdil (3,840 feet high), 
and descends thence in the valley of the Isonzo 
to Goerz or Goriza, whence it turns S. to Veith 
and Triest. This road is conncclcd with that 
over the Brenner by a transverse road, uniting 
the valley of the Drave with that of the EisacR 
It ascends along the Drave from Villach to 
Spital and Lienz, passes over the transverse 


bridge separating the valleys by the pass of 
Innich, and descends the Ei&ach in the wide 
valley of Buster to Brixen, where it joins the 
road over the Brenner. 

The road between Vienna and the towns on 
the Adriatic runs in the beginning along the E. 
skirts of the Alps to Neustadt on the Leitha, 
whence it ascends the ridge called the Sbin- 
mering, on whose summit it is 3,337 ft above the 
sea. Hence it descends along the small river 
Miirz to Briick on the Muhr. Along the last- 
named river it passes through Gratz to Marburg 
on the Drave. It then traverses the range .se)m- 
iwting the Drove and Save, passing through 
Wendish, Teistritz, Cilli, and the Trojana pass to 
Layhach. Betw'ecn this place and Triest is the 
I mountainous country called the AdeJsberg and 
I Karst. Near Adclsberg the road rises 2,271 ft. 

I above the sea ; it thence descends to Senosetsh, 
and passing over the Karst arrives at Triest. 
From the pass of Adelsberg a road branches off 
to Fiiimc. 

Two carriage roads unite this road with that 
which connects Linz w'irh Italy. The most N. 
runs in the valley of the Muhr w'estw'ard, begin- 
ning at Brack, andtraxersing Leoben, Indenburg, 
and Muran ; at St. Michael it joins the other road. 
The S. runs in the valley of the Drave, between 
Marburg and Villach, and tra\ erses Klagenfurt. 

The Diiiarian Alps, wliich may be considered 
as the link connecting the mountain system 
with the lialkhan mountains, occupy the country 
between the Gulph of (-luarnero or Flume and 
the rivers ATrbas or V’erbriza and Narenta in 
Turkey, and have obtained their name from 
Mount Dinara, their highest summit (near 44° 
N. lat. ), which rises to 0,046 ft. above the sea. 
'I’he principal ridge runs nearly parallel to the 
Adriatic, at a distance of about 30 miles more or 
less, and forms at the same time the watershed 
betw'cen the rivers falling into the Adriatic or 
joining.thc Save. J.ower ndges, mostly parallel 
to the principal ridge, /ill the country betw een it 
and the sea ; but those branching ofl* towards the 
Save run nearly S. and N. Opposite the Gulph 
of Quarncro, the higher mountains cover only a 
space of less than 80 miles from W. to E. ; and 
as here tlie fertile plains of Hungary approach 
nearest the sea, the Austrian government, desirous 
of devising some means by w hich the aliundant 
produce of that country could be brought to the 
markets of the commercial w'orld, made in the 
last century two roads over the numerous ridges 
which traverse the country. They are known by 
the names of the Caroline and Josephine roads ; 
the former rising at one point to 4,576 ft. above 
the sea. But the lines weVe not judiciously 
chosen. They run over a succession of steep 
acclivities and declivities; and as they traverse a 
country destitute of water, they could only be 
used by light carriages and mules. But in the 
beginning of this century a company of private 
individuals constructed another and very supe- 
rior road, on which all steep slopes have been 
avoided; so that it is practicable for carriages 
conveying the most bulky commodities from the 
interior m Hungary to the coast. This road 
begins on the coast at Finnic, ascends directly 
the mountains, passes through Kumenjak and 
Skerbuteryak, and tenninates at Carlstadt on the 
Culiw, where this river begins to be navigable. 

On three sides the Alps arc surrounded by 

S lains. On the S. by that of I^ombardy, on the 
I. by those of Switzerland and Bavaria, and on 
the E. 1^ the great plain of ■ Hungary. The 
plain of Lombardy is less elevated than those of 
Switzerland and Bavaria ; for the Lago Mag« 
F 3 
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giorcisonly805fl.y and the lake of Como 697 fL ; 
whilst the lakes of Geneva, Zurich, and Con« 
stance are respectively 1,307, 1»310, 1,304ft. above 
the sea. The highest ranges of the mountains are 
much nearer to the plain of Jjombardy than to 
the plains on the N. ; and their descent is much 
steeper towards Italy than towards Switzerland 
or Germany. The mean elevation of the great 
plain of Hungary is only JJOO ft. above the sea; 
and in it tenninatc the E. extremities of the 
rax^s, which no when) rise to a great height. 

The central: ridges of the Alps are comiioscdof 
primitive rocks, especially of granite and gneiss, 
andare distinguished by their pointed peaks. On 
the N. side of this formation extends a slate 
formation of considerable width. This does not 
appear to accompany the range on the S. , except 
along the E. Alps, where it has been observed 
to extend from Brixen on the Eisach to Marburg 
on the Drave, skirting that river on the S. lic> 
yond the slate formation, the chalk occupies a 
considerable space. It is found to occupy the 
greatest extent on the S. £. of the mountain 
system, the whole Julian Alps being composed 
of it. On the opposite or N. W. side, the sand, 
stone fonnation extends from the lake of Ge- 
neva as far as the S. boundary of Bavaria, llie 
chalk formation is distinguished by its summits, 
which do not rise in pointed peaks, but form 
cither cones or cupolas. 

All those parts of the numerous ridges which 
rise above the line of congelation are of course 
covered with snow all the year round. In many 
places the snow occupies a considerable space on 
the upper parts and summits of the rocky masses, 
and from these “ eternal reservoirs ” of snow the 
glaciers are derived. The sides of the rocky 
mass are usually furrowed by long narrow valleys ; 
and in these masses of snow, descending from the 
upper parts under the fonii of ice, extend the 
farther downward the greater the mass and height 
of the snow from which they are derived. These 
accumulations of snow and ice ibrm glaciers, 
many of which arc from 15 to 2() m. long. Near 
the upper part, or at their origin, they are ge- 
nerally narrow, sometimes not much more than 
100 yards across ; but as the valleys grow' wider 
as they proceed downward, the glaciers also extend 
in width, taking the shape of a fan, and in some 
places are 2 miles across. The thickness of the 
ice masses varies from 100 to» perhaps, 600 feet, 
lliough the snow line in the Alps is found at an 
elevation of about 8,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea, some of the glaciers descend so far downward 
that their lower extremity is not more than 3,500 
ft. above it. The ice of the glaciers docs not 
resemble that, with which our rivers are covered 
in winter. It consists of a great number of 
crystals measuring from half an inch to 2 inches 
in length, and somewhat less in width, united 
by having been pressed strongly togethegr. It is 
diincult to remove one of these crystals without 
breaking it ; but when the first has been removed, 
the others may be easily taken up. 'I'hc surface 
of the glaciers is very various, and depends on 
the degree of inclination with which the valley 
descends. Where the descent is gradual, the 
surface of the glacier is nearly level, and offers few 
crevices; but where the declivity is rapid and 
uneven, the glacie^ is rent with numerous chasms, 
and covered with* elevations, rising from 100 to 
2(X) feet, having the aspect of a sea agitated by 
a hurricane, 'flie chasms are frequently many 
feet wide, and more than ICO deep. Their for- 
mation, wbis'h never takes place in winter, but 
is ftequent during summer, is accompanied with 
a loud noise resembling thunder, and a sliock 


which makes the adjacent mountains tremble* 
These chasms are subject to change every day, 
and almost every hour, and it is this circumstance 
that renders tlie ascent of the glaciers so danger- 
ous to travellers. Sometimes there are found 
in the glaciers pyramids of icc of a considerable 
elevation and a regular form, on the lops of 
which are placed large pieces of rocks. At the 
lower extremity of the glaciers is an exca\atioii 
in the fonn of a grotto, frequently 100 feet high 
and from 60 to RO ^idc, whence issues a small 
river, bringing down a bluish water. Though 
every single crystal of the ice of the glaciers 
seems perfectly white, the whole mass is of a 
blue colour, passing through every shade from 
the most feeble sky-blue to that of the lapis lazuli ; 
it is most puce and beautiful in the lower ]Ku-ts 
of the chasms. 'I'he glaciers impart one of tJio 
greatest channs to the scenery of the Alps, by 
the beauty of their colour, and their contnist with 
the surrounding country, their lower extremities 
being commonly contiguous to meadows covered 
with the finest gi'ass and the most beautiful 
flowers, and the declivities of the moiintaiii.s 
which enclose them exhibiting large tracts clothed 
with magnificent trees, especially firs. 

Avalanches arc more frcqueJit in the Al]>s 
than in most other mountains, because of the 
steepness of their declivities. Thu most com- 
mon consist of masses of snow, which, com- 
mencing tlieir descent at the higher yiarts of 
the mountains, and increasing in magnitude and 
velocity as they roll down to the valleys, over- 
whelm, ill their headlong career, men and cattle, 
destroy villages and forests, and dam up and 
obstruct the course of rivers. E our kinds of ava- 
lanches may, however, be distinguished. 1. The 
drift avalanche takes place when the upper parts of 
the mountains have been covered by a heavy fall 
of snow during a calm, followed by a strong wind 
before the mass has acquired consistency. An 
iiniiicnsc mass of loose snow is then suddenly 
brought by the wind into the valleys, where it 
frecyuently covers villages ; but in general these 
avalanches do not occasion much damage, un- 
less when they cause a compression of the air. 
This sort of avalanche usually occurs in the be- 
ginning of winter. 2. The rolling avalanches : 
these bring down great masses of cum|)act snow, 
especially towards the end of the winter, when it 
begins to thaw. In their yirogress, they arc in- 
creased by all the snow they meet in their descent ; 
their impetus and mass being frequently such as 
to overwhelm and beat down every thing, rocks 
not even excepted, that may i nterrupt their course. 
These, the most destructive of the avalanches, 
cause great loss of life and property. 3. 1’he sliding 
avalanches arc masses of snow descending slowly 
along the surface of a not very steep declivity. 
They take place in spring, when a long thaw has 
dissolved that portion of the snow which lies im- 
mediately on the rocks, and thus loosened the 
bund with which the whole mass is united to its 
base. They carry before them every thing that ^ 
is too weak to withstand their pressure. They 
^imctimes occauon considerable loss, but not 
frequently. 4. I'he ice or glacier avalanches are 
formed by larger or smaller pieces of ice, detached 
from a glacier by the summer’s heat. They are 
precipitated downwards with a noise like thun- 
der. When seen from a distance, they resemble 
the cataract of a powerful river. As they gene- 
rally descend into uninhabited places, they sclduiii 
do much damage. 

The rolling and sliding avalanches expose 
travellers to the greatest dangers they have to 
incur in traversing the Aljis. There ar^ in fact. 
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certain localities on the most frequented roads 
to which they descend annuaily, and which arc 
consequently very dangerous. To obviate the risk 
of accidents from this cause, in the construction 
of new roads, as of those of the Simplon and 
over Monte Stelvio, care has been taken at such 
places to excavate the mountain to a certain depth, 
and to cover over the road with strongly built 
arches, which effectually provide for tiie sauety of 
the traveller. A few places on the roads arc also 
rendered unsafe by less or greater pieces of rock 
wliich descend with fearful velocity from the steep 
declivities of the mountains. This usually hap- 
pens when, after some days* continued rain, a 
strong wind arises and shakes the higher portion 
of the mountains. Luckily, however, such places 
are not frequent. Travellers on the glaciers run 
the risk of fulling into chasms, or of finding the 
ice uiuUt their feet suddenly opening in the 
progress of the formation of a new chasm. 

The scenery of the Alps owes a jiart of its nu- 
merous charms to the great number of extensive 
lakes, of w'hieh nearly every one is distinguished 
by some peculiar beauties. Most of them have 
an easy access, being situated on or near thcouU 
skirts of the range, as the lakes of Geneva, Con- 
stance, and Zurich ; or partly within and partly 
without the rang^e, as the lake of the Tour ('antons, 
and the Lago Maggiore and that of Como, and 
the beautiful lakes in Austria. Innumerable are 
the small lakes which occur on or near the 
summits of the high ridges and glaciers. Most 
of the rivers and torrents have their sources in 
such lakes. 

'J'he chalk formation of the Julian Alps offers 
the most interesting natural phenomena. It 
consists of a fine-grained, much-decomposed 
primitive chalk, which is rent by a great number 
of transverse crevices and precipices, and fre- 
quently forms deep depressions in the fashion of 
iinmcls. In it oeeiir numerous caverns and 
subterraneous galleries of great extent, in w hich 
everywhere the finest and most fantastic shilac- 
tites arc formed. More than a thousand such 
caverns are already known, and many have never 
been visited, 'i'hc most remarkable arc those 
of Adelsbcrg (which see), Magdalen iiiitsneigh- 
bourbuod, Zirknit/, &c. Numerous too arc the 
rivers and torrents which suddenly disajipear 
underground, precipitating themselves into a 
large chasm, and re-appearing after a subter- 
raneous course of many miles. Here arc also 
many intermittent wells, w'hich, at certain seasons, 
emit large quantities of w'utcr, and at others are 
dry. Several of them feed the lake of Zirknitz, 
w hich has acquired celebrity for being for several 
months quite dry, and for several others filled 
with w'atcr ; so that it serves each year successively 
fur tillage, pasturage, hunting, and fishing ! 

'I'he Alps are not rich in metals, except iron. 
Some mines of gold and silver occur on the S. 
as well as on the N. declivity, especially in the 
Austrian dominions ; but their produce is incon- 
siderable. Others of copper and lead arc more 
productive; but they too are comparatively poor, 
except the IJlciberg (lead mountain) of Carin- 
thia, which furnishes some ol' the best lead in 
Uuropc. The quicksilver mines of Idria, 
N. N. E. of Triesit, are rcckouetl among the 
richest of the globe. The iron mines of Snyria, 
C'arinthia, and Carniola are very productive, and 
their produce hanlly inferior to any of Europe. 
Jlock-salt occurs only in a very few places in the 
W. Alps ; but on the N. side of the E. Alps are 
very rich layers of that mineral, running, as it 
seems, in a continuous line from the banks of the 
Inn at Halle to those of the Eniis in Austria. 


They arc worked with great industry atdlflhrent 
places. 

Vegetation covers the greater part of the Alps. 
The larger valleys, none of which rise to 5,000 ft. 
above the sea, contain some tracts ht for agricul- 
tural purposes. They consist generally of une ven 
ground, extending on both sides a river. Be- 
hind it the mountains rise with a steci> and com- 
monly inaccessible ascent; which is covered with 
high trees : in the lower parts with oak, beech, 
elm, Ac. ; and in the upjier region with fir, piqj?, 
larch, and the FiitusCembra. Near the region of 
the pastures the trees dwindle down to low bushes. 
The pasture region, which occupies the next 
place, offers coininonly a plain strongly inclined 
towards the valley, and is in general of consider- 
able width, it is called in Switzerland the Alpa, 
Here are found the huts or sennes of the herds- 
men, inhabited only in suminer, w'hen the cattle 
are brought to these pastures. The upper part 
of the range is occupied by bare rocks, many of 
which rise’ above the line of congelation. This 
line occurs in the Alps between 8,()(X) and 9,000 ft. 
above the sea, and is lower on the N. than on 
the S. declivity. 

Corn is grown on the N. side, not above 
3,8(X)or 4,(XX>ft. ; but on the S. it succeeds 1,500 ft. 
higher. The highest place at which barley ripens 
is Skala in the Engadin, .%95U ft. above the sea. 
High trees are found in some places not above 
4,5(X)ft.,at others they ascend the declivities even 
to 7,000 ft. and more. Oak is found up to COO 
ft., elm to 4,300, ash somew hat higher, beech to 
5,000, fir to 5,300, rriountain ash to 5,600, birch to 
.5,700, pines to 6,500, and larch to 7,000 or 7, SCO 
ft. above the .scji. Where the high trees begin 
to cease, Uie mountains are covered with bushes 
and the Alpine rose {Rhododendron Jemtgineuni 
and hirsuium). 

The inhabitants of lho‘c ranges of the Alps 
which extend from the Mediterranean to the lake 
of Geneva are mostly of Trench origin, speaking 
a corrupt dialect of the P'rench language. In 
the remainder of the mountain system the popu- 
lation is of Teutonic origin, only a few of the 
more open valleys tciminating in the plain of 
Lombardy, sneaking a dialect of the Italian 
language. The most E. extremity of the whole 
range, "between the rivers Muhr and Save and 
the Julian Alps, is partly inhabited by a popu- 
lation of Slavonian origin, called the Wendes or 
Sluveiizi. As the tracts of land fit for agri- 
cultural purpo.scs are of comparatively small 
extent, the rearing of cattle and the making of 
butter and cheese constitute the principal em- 
ployment. Many of the inhabitants migrate, at 
certain .sea.sons, to the nemhhoairiiig countries in 
search of work. Some of them return annually, 
some after the lapse of some years. Besides 
the dairy, the mines give employment to a number 
of inhabitants ; but this is only the case in the E. 
Alps of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, where rich 
mines of iron and extensive layers of salt are 
found. In these districts, also, are some manu- 
factures of hardware and iron utensils. In the 
other parts of the range manufacturing industry 
is almost unknow’it ; but near its outskirts on the 
N. side it ha& in later times become so difftised» 
that it hardly yields to any other part of the con- 
tinent. The inhabitants of the mountains are 
distinguished by their love of liberty, their oi>- 
pusition to every kind of oppression, the frank- 
ness of their behaviour, their adherence to their 
old manners and dress, and their fidelity and 
honesty. 

The Alps did not become well knowm till 
the reign of Augustus. That emperor finally 
• F 4 
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subdued the numerous and savage clans which 
jnliabited the Alpine valleys, and cleared the 
passes of the banditti by which they were in- 
fested. He imjiroved the old roads, constructed 
new ones, and succeeded in establishing free and 
easy communications across the mountains. 
The chain was tlien divided into separate por- 
tions, which have preserved their boundaries 
and denominations nearly to the present day. 

See for information on the Alps, S^ussurCf 
Voyage dans les Alyes^ 1779 ; Konig*s Reise in den 
Alpefit 1814 ; IVysSt Heise in das Berner Oberland^ 
1816 and 1817 ; B.(dse in wemg bemchtc Alpenge- 
gen^n von Kvnsel Eseker, 1829 ; Bemerktmgen 
einer Alpenreise niter den Su.den, Gotthard, Jfcr- 
nardiuy Oberalp^ Turka xind Grimsel von Kas- 
tenhofer, 1830. Travellers will find much useful 
and interesting rnfonnation with respect to the 
Alps ill EbeVsManueldu Voyagetiren Suisse, 1817. 

Alps (Lower), Basses Alpes, a frontier dep. in the 
S. of F'rance, having £. the Sardinian states, 8. the 
dep. of the Var, W. dep. Vauclusc, aud N. the dents. 
Drome and llautes Alpes. Area, 082,643 hectares Fop. 
].')9,045. This dep. derives its name hrom its being prin- 
cipally occupied by the W. slope of tlie Alps. Its aspect 
is highly varied and picturesque : presenting a successioR 
of high i-ugged mountains, crowned with eternal snow, 
vast sombre forests, and low, rich, smiling valleys. The 
mountains, hills, &c., occupy about half the surface, 
and the woods about a sixth part ; the extent of rulti- 
vatt'd land is estimated at 1.16,600 hcct. of meadows at 
nearly 1K,(X)0, and vineyards at 14,660 do. The prin- 
cipal river is that of the Durance, which traverses the 
dep. from N . to S . ; It is also in part intersected, and in part 
bounded by the Verdon, and is watered by many monn- 
taiii streams, the inundations of which often occasion 
great mischief. The climate varies, of course, with the 
elevation and exposure of the soil. There is a good deal 
of spitdo husbandry ; and mules and asses are ust^in pro. 
ferenee to cither horses or oxen. Produce of corn crops 
insulHclent for tin? consumption. Potatoes extensively 
cultivated. Olive, flg, and mulberry trees are all cul- 
llvatoil in the lower and warmer districts, and dried, and 
«>ther fruits make a coasidcrable article of ex]H>rt. The 
lower mountains afford excfdlent sheep pasture. They 
belong partly to individuals, and partly to communes ; 
and besides ttie stationary sheep, or those tiiat belong to 
the dep., aliout 400,060 head arc annually brought from 
the aiboiniiig depts. of the Var and the Bouches du Rhone, 
to bo depastured for about 4 months in summer on the 
mountains referred to. They pay at tlie rate of from 1 fr. 
to 1 fr. 25 cent. per head ; and imth their sixe, and the 
quality of their flesh and wool, arc said to be materially 
improved by the change. The shepherds never ouit their 
charm either by night or by day. liesidcs the sheep be- 
londng to the dep., the breed of w'hich has been mate- 
rially improved, it has a great number of ii^ats ; and the 
rearing of bees is also much attended to. There are mines, 
but not very productive, of iron, lead, copper, and coal, 
manufactures have not made much progress but there 
'are several silk filatures andsilk looms, with manufactures 
of cloth, hats, earthenware, tanneries, &c. Great num- 
bers of the poorer classes leave their homes for a portion 
of the year, to seek employment in the neighbouring 
depts. It has two electoral colleges, which return 2 m. 
to the Ch. of DepiSties ; and had, in 1838, 527 electors. 
Public revenue in 1831, 2,628,917 fr. Principal towns 
Digue, Slsteron, Barcellonete, in the picturesque valley 
of the same name, Forcalquier, &c. 

Alps (Upper), Jlautes Airies, a frontier dep. in the 
8 . K. of France, on the N. side of the dep. of the 
Basses Alpes, and having on the £. the Sardinian States. 
Area, 553,264 beet. Fop. 131,162. This dep. diifers in 
few respects from that just described, except that it is 
more mountainous and less fruitfol. Some of the moun- 
tains rank, in fact, among the highest in the immense 
chain of which they form a part. Mont Peltoux, the 
most elevated, rises 14,120 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and Mont Olan 13,461 do. The mean elevation of the 
mountains may be taken at about 9,000 feet ; and the ele- 
vation of the highest cols or passes from one valley to 
another sometimes exceeds 7,000 feet. There are several 
glaciers In the N. part of the dep. Agriculture similar 
to that of the Basses Alpes. Only 97,500 hect. of 
surface is cultivated ; 77,006, hect. are occupied by 
woods and forests, and about 24,000 by meadows, the irri- 
gation of which is an object of great iinportance. The 
valleys principally lie alongside the rivers Durancc,Briuch, 
Drac, «c. Inhabitants poor and laborious ; It is even 
•aid, that women are sometimes seen yoked, aitec dcs 
ones, to the plough 1 Greniers dabondance are es- 


tablished In difforent communes, which make loana 
of seed and necessaries to poor families. There are 
mines of iron, lead, &c. Manufactures principally con- 
fined to coarse cloth, linen, stockings, hats, &r., re- 
quired for the nse of the inhabitants. The cheese 
and butter of the Brian^onnois nrc highly esteemed. 
Bread made of potatoes is extensively used. Families 
using bread commonly bake it only once a year ; it 
keeps for 15 or 13 months ; is hard, and has to be broken 
to pieces by a hatchet. Between 4,000 and .'t, 6(K) of the 
peasants leave the dep. every year in the beginning of 
October, and return early in June, It is estimated that 
at an average about a fifth part of tliosc that emigrate 
never return, and that tlMJsc who do, bring b.ick with them 
about 200 fr. a piece } the emigrants pruicipatly take to 
the trades of pedlars, showmen, ike. It has 2 electoral 
colleges, which return 2 m. to the Gh. of Deputies ; and 
had, in 1838, 412 electors# Public revenue, in 1831, 
2,307,152 fr. Principal towns Gap, Brianqon, and Km, 
bran. (For this and tlie prev. dep. see lingo, arts. 
Busses et llautes Aljtes; the authorities there referred to ; 
and the French Ojfficial Tables.) 

ALUKSFORI), a market town and two parishes of 
England ; co. Hants, hund. Alton. Th<‘ town is situated 
on the Itchin, at no great distance from its source, 
57| m. S. W. by W. l#oiidon. It was formerly a place of 
much more inmortance than at present, and sent a inemlx'r 
to the 11. of Pop. of town mid* parishes, 1896. 

AI#SACFI, a ci’devant prov. of France, fonniug the* 
de}}t8. of the Upper and I.owcr Rhine. 

ALSEN, a Danish island in the Baltic, separated by a 
vow narrow chmiuel from Sics wick, and by the I.ittl*' 
Belt from Funen. Shape irregular, being about 20 in. 
Iimg, and from 3 to H in brCadth. Pop. ]. 1,260. Surface 
pleasantly' diversifkd with wood and open fields. All the 
country houses are surrounded by fruit-trees, ami largo 
quantities of fruit are aiumally exported. Prbicipal towm; 
Norborg and Sond(*rborg. (JhrUtian II.4 deposed by the 
states of Denmark in 1.123, was confined for nearly 17 years 
in a tower (since demolished) in the castle ot Sonder- 
berg. 

AX.SFELD, a walled town of Hesse Darmstadt, cap. 
bailiwick, units N. frontier on the Schwaim. Pop. 3,0] 9. 
It has manufactures of ratcens, flannels, and linen, with 
considerable bleach-fields aud print-w'orks. 

ALSLEBEN, a walled town and castle of Prnssiam 
Saxony, reg. Merseburg, on the Saalc. Pop. 1,700. 
The castle is the property of the Duke of Anhalt Dessau, 
to whom the town belongs. 

ALTAI MOUNTAINS (THE), a very extensive 
mountain range in Asia, extending iVom the eastern 
banks of tlic Irtish, a tributary of the Oby (H(F E. 
lung.), to the shores of the Pacific, at the 8. extre- 
mity of the Sea of Okhotzk, opposite the island of Ta- 
rakai (142" E. long.). Its length, therefore, is little 
short of 2,500 m. The several chains which compose 
this mountain system are chiefly found between 48" and 
52" N. lat., but some detached ridges advance to 4fih 
and .17" N. lat. The breadth of the whole system fs 
probably no where less than .350 m., and at some pIa«-eB 
it widens to 700 m. and upwards. It is, however, not pos- 
sible to determine it with any degree of exactness, since 
<mly the N. declivities of the range have been visited by 
travellers, the S. declivities lying within the territories 
of the Chinese empire being inaccessible to Kuropcang. 

The most westeny portion of the system, between the 
river Irtish ami the river Tshnlysbinan, the upper branch 
of the Gby, is properly called the Altai Mountains, which 
name has been afterwards usc<l to indicate the whole 
system. This portion bears also the name of the Ore 
Altid, l^BUse it contains numerous veins of the precious 
metals. It consists of several ridges, which mostly run 
W.N.W. and E.S.E. These ridges advance their W. 
extremities close to the banks of the Irtish, where they 
are 500 or 600 ft. high, but at a distance of about 15 nr 20 
miles from the river they attain from 3,060 to 5,009 ft., 
which elevation may be considered as the mean height of 
the greatest part of the ranges ; only where they approach 
the lake Teletzkoi and. the river Tshulyshman they rise 
still higher, even to 10,000 ft., and this part is always 
covered with snow. It is called Altai Bielhi, and is, so 
far as is known, tlie highest portion of the system. 

Between the Tshulyshman and the great lake of 
Baikal, the mountains appear to form two groat chains, 
running E. and W. ; of which the S., which falls within 
the Chinese empire, and Is called the Tangnu Odla, or 
Tangnu Shan, seems to be the principal range. It is 
divimsd from the N. chain by a long valley, in which run 
the Kemtshick from W. to E., and the Ta-keni from E 
to W. ; after their junction the river is called Yciieset, 
and breaks through the N. chain. The portion of the 
li^cr situated W. of the Yenesei river is called the 
Sayanskian range, but the E. chain bears the name of 
Ergik Targak Taiga. Both chains unite about 100" B. 
long., at a considerable distance W . of the lake Baikal, 
at the sources of the Selenga, the most considerable 
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fivor which empties Itscir into the lake. The united 
chain Is here called (iourbi Uhden DsonK* which name 
it ])roscrves to 108*^ K. long., running in gcncral'K. On 
the K. side of the meridian of lOH*''' R. long, and the river 
Selenga, the direction of the mountain chains coinnosing 
the Altai system is changed ; they run M.E., and form a 
verv extensive mountain region K. of the lake Baikal. 
This region is called the Baikalian or Dnurian Moun- 
tains} but the highest chain belonging to It, and lying 
within the Chinese empire, bears the name of the Great 
Khing-Khan. The most easterly portion of the Altai | 
Mountains, between 122^ and 14^ £. long., lies again 
nearly duo W. and K. ; but here it advances to 66^ N. 
lat., and is called by the RussimiBdrablonoi Kherbet, and 
by the Chinese Khing-Klian Tugurlk. 

Thu Aldan Mountains may be considered as a con- 
tinuation of this latter chain. They separate from it at 
the sources of the river Aldan, a tributary of the Iiena, 
enclose tliu valley in which it runs on either side, and 
coiitiniio on the E. side along the shores of the Sea of 
Okhotsk ui> to the bay of Pershina, the most northerly 
corner of that sea. Prom this bay one branch runs N .E., 
and terminates at Behring's Strait with the East Cape 
and the Cape of Tshukotshoi-Noss. Another branch 
turns abrujiily S., and traverses the peninsula of Kamt- 
shntkn, terminating at Cape Lopatka. The highest 
summit of the Aldan Mountains, adjacent to the road con- 
necting Yakutzk with Okhotsk, was found by Erman to 
be 4,05r) ft. above the sea. But the chain traversing the 
peninsula of Kamtshatka contains several volcanoes, 
some of which rise to a great elev.'ition. Erinau measured 
three of them. The highest peak of the volcano of Shiv^ 
lutsk {.wo 40' 32" N. lat.) rises to 10,W1 ft., the volcano 
of Kliutshuvsk(.*)60 N. lat.) 15,826 ft., and that of Tol- 
batshinsk 8,34G feet almve the sea. If the Aldan Moun- 
tains and the range traversing Kamtshatka be considered 
as a continuation of the Altai chain, more than 1,500 miles 
must be added to its length. 

The country extending N. of the Altai Mountains to 
the shores of the Polar Sea is one continuous plain, 
sometimes of an undulating surface, but mostly exhibiting 
immense flat lowlands, called, as others of a similar de* 
scriptioii, steppes. This plain, at the foot of the range, is 
hardly more tnan 500 ft. above the sea, to w'hich it gra- 
dutally Slopes down. On the other hand, the countries 
lying S. or the Altai Mountains constitute a portion of 
the great elevated table-laud of Upper Asia. Their sur- 
f.iee is much more uneven, being traversed In many iiarts 
by ridges of rocks and hills, whilst others present them- 
selves as immense plains covered with sanu. The mean 
elevation ol these countries seems to be from 2,(HJ0 to 
3,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Roads Two roads load over the Altai, and one over 

the Ald.in MonnUins. That most to the W. is the great 
road of Ki.ichta, by which the commerce bi‘tween Russia 
and China is carried on. It begins at Irkutsk, the capital 
of East .Siberia, situated on the Lower Angara, not far 
from the point where it issues from the lake Baikal. 
]‘'roin this town, which is 1,440 ft. above the sea level, 
gtiods are carried in summer by water, and in wiuter over 
the ice of the lake, to Udinsk, and hence to Seleginsk, 
where they are landed, and transported to Klachta, the 
Russian commercial establishment, and exchanged with 
the goods brought by the Chinese to Maimatshin. The 
Chinese bring the goods to Urga, the provincial capital 
of the a4jacent country ; and in ndvaiiciiig farther B. they 
attain the highest point of the range S. of Urgn, on the 
mountain l)shirg.alanta, S. of the river Tola, where it 
ris(‘s to 5,05r> feet above the sea. They afterwards de- 
scend to the table-land, and traverse the great desert of 
('obi, or rather Gobi, sometimes called Shamo. The 
other great road leads from Udinsk, on the river Selenga, 
to tile mining district of Nertshinsk. From Udinsk it 
runs E. in the valley of the river Uda, a tributary of the 
Selenga, somewhat more than 260 m. ; then it traverses 
the highcBt part of the range near 112o £. long., and 
dcseends into the valley of the Ingoda, in which it con- 
tinues to Gorodisktshenk, where the Ingoda unites with 
the Onon, and forms the Shilka river. Un the banks of 
the last-mentioned river it continues to Nertshinsk. The 
great road over the Aldan Motint.'dns connects Yakutsk 
with Okhotzk. Yakutsk is only 287 feet above the level 
of the Polar Sea. Between this ' place and the river 
Aldan the road rises gradually, and attains at Nokiilnsk 
on the heights forming the W. bank of the Aldan river 761 
feet. In the valley of the Aldan it descends to 424 feet 
above the sea. E. ot this river the road rises to 1 ,631 feet 
at Garnastakh, and in the mountain pass six miles W. 
from Khoinla to 2,619. It continues nearly on this level 
for several miles, and then descends with a rather steep 
declivity towards the Sea at Okhotzk. This latter place 
is only 13 feet above the sea. 

Mines The Altai Mountains arc rather rich in metals, 

esiiecially in silver, gfdd, copjier, and lead. The mines 
from which these metals are extracted have been worked 
on a Isu-go scale at some unknown period, and by ui 
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unknown nation.. In tbe middle of last century the 
Russians, following the traces of the ancient mines. 
Iwjgan to work them ; but only at the W. extremity of 
Che mountain system, between the Irtish and the Oby 
and again on the banks of the Shilka river, east of the 
hdm Baikal. The first mines are rompreiicnded in the 
mining district of Barnaul, and the second in that of Nert- 
shinsk. 

The mining district of Barnaul, colled by the Russians 
that of Koly wano-Woskresensk, comprises the mines in 
the Altai Ore Mountains, where at present the richest 
mines are found In the valleys by which the W. declivity 
of the mountains sloping towards the Irtish is furrowed. 
Here are the mines of Syryanowsk, in the valley of tiie 
Bukhtarma, about 40 m. from the Irtish, and at no great 
distance from the boundary of the Chinese empire ; ttiey 
arc productive of silver and lead. Farther to the N.W. 
are the miues of Ridilersk and Krukow, in the valley of 
the small river Ulba, wliicli also produce silver and 
lead, and are at present considered as the richest in this 
district. In the valley of the U ba, N . W . of Shanr.anaicho, 
are the mines of Semenoif, which produce silver and 
copper, but are not rich. In the volleys forming the N. 
declivity of the range are the mines of Schlaiigenberg, 
famous for the great quantity of silver extracted from 
them during the last century ; but at present they are 
less considerable, and begin to be exhausted. W. of 
them arc the mines of Loktewsk, producing great quan- 
tities of copper. To the E. of the Schlangenberg are 
the mines of Woskresensk, which furnish copper, but 
at present are not worked. The ores from these mines 
were formerly carried to Barnaul on the Oby, where 
they were smelted ; but smelting bouses are now erected 
in the neighbourhood of the most considerable mines. 
They are all w'orked on the account and for the benefit 
of tne Russian government ; and an imperiad ukase 
directs that every year 960 ponds (34,200 lbs.) of gold and 
silver shall be sent to l*etcr»burg from this district. Of 
this amount 920 pouds are silver, and 25 pouds gold ex- 
tracted from the silver. The quantity of copper and 
lead annually furnislicd by them is not stated. The 
former is partly coined in Siberia in the mint of Susansk. 
At Kolywano woskresensk are extensive polishing works, 
where granite, porphyry, jasper, agate, and marble are 
worked Into tables, vases, chimney-pieces, basins, co- 
lumns, &c. The material is brought from the river Kor- 
gon, and 300 workmen are employed in them at the 
expense of govennnent. The mining district of Nert- 
shinsk on the Shilka, a tributary of the Amur, is much 
less important. The number of mines is stated to amount 
to upwards of 60, but many of them have been abaiiiloiied. 
The ore is smelted in several large smelting establish- 
ments, of wliicli that of Nertshinsk is tiie most consider- 
able. The silver is extractetl from galena ore, aewt. 
of w'hich contains irom ^ to 2 ounces of silver. 'I'he 
annual produce is stated to be only 236 pouds, or 16,600 
mares of silver ; consequently less than a fourth part of 
the annual produce of the mines of Barnaul. Tlie ore, 
though poor, is very abundant ; but the want of fire-wood 
and coal in the nciglibourhood of the mines prevents the 
increase of their annual produce. (Mee PaUaSt Uvm^ 
botdt, Lf dehour ^ Von Bunge, and Emian.) 

ALTAMURA, a town of Naples, prov. Tera dl Rari, 
at the foot of the Appenines, 29 m. 8. W. Bari. To}!. 
16,000. It is surrounded by walls, has a magnificei.t 
cathedral founded by Frederic II., an hospital and a 
lyceuin, and is one ot the handsomest best built towns in 
tne province. Having taken part with the republican 
party in 1799, It was ti&en by the royalists, and giieii up 
to military execution ; but it has since recovered its 
former prosperity. Altamura is sup^sed to be founded 
on or near tiie si^^c of the ancient Lahazia. 

ALTAVILLA, a town of Naples, prov. Prindpato 
Ultra, cap. cunt., 7 m. N. Avellino. Pop. 2,(i00. This 
also is the name of a town in the prov. Princi]>ato 
(Utra, 8. Gampagna. Pop. 2,400. 

ALTDORF, a town of the grand duchy of Baden } on 
the great road from Bale to l<runkfort. Pop. 1,200. It 
is the property of Baron Turkhelm, who has here a fine 
castle, ana a valuable botanical garden. 

Altdohf, a town of Bavaria, circ. Rezat, 13 m. S, E. 
Nuremlierg. Pop. 2,000. All sorts of wooden toys 
are manufactured here, and are exported to all parts of 
Europe and to S. America. There are also considerable 
breweries. The surrounding country is bcautiftil and 
fertile. 

ALTEA, atown of Spain, Valencia, near the sea, 30 m. 
N. E. Alicant. Pop. 4,H00. It has glass-works ; and, 
the contiguous territory produces cotton, wine, flax, silk, 
and honey. 

AI^TEnA, a town of Prussian Westphalia, cap. circ 
same name, on the Senne. Pop. 4,(KM), principally em- 
ployed in wire-drawingwnd in the manufacture of needles, 
pins, thimbles, &c. 

AliTKN AU, a mining town of Hanover, prov. Gruben- 
hagen, Hartz mountains, about 1,600 feet above the level 
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of the lea. Pop. 1,200. There are in the vicinity mlnci 

of silver, copper, and iron. 

ALTENBKRG, atOMvn of the kingdom of Saxony in 
the Erzgebirge mountains, 22 m. S. Dresden. Pop. 1,4(.0. 
It manufactures lace, the surrounding mountains abound 
ill tin, and are covered with forests. 

ALTENBUUCK, a town of Hanover, on the Weme, 
near where it falls into the rostuary of tlie Kibe, a little 
above Cuxhavun. Pop. 2,400. It Las some trade In com 
and cattle. 

ALTENBURG, a principality in the duchy of Saxe 
Gotha, divided into two principal parts by the lordship of 
<»cra, and possessing several detached portions in other 
states. Area, 405 sq. in. Pop. in 1832, 113,077. 'I'he W. 

r t, watered by the Saale, is hilly and woody ; while the 
part, watered by the Pleisse, is flat and iertile. The 
inhab. who are descendants of the Wendcs, are indus- 
trious and are almost all Lutherans. 

Altenuitug, the cap. of the .above principality, 24 m. 
S.S.E. Leipsic, near the Pleissc. I«at. 5(P 50' N., long. 
22° 27* E. Pop. 12,029. It is well built ; lias a gymnasium 
with a considerable library, a inundation for noble ladies, 
an orphan asylum, and a theatre; with ninnufoctures 
of wool, tobacco, sealing-wax, gloves, and an extensive 
trade in wood, com and cattle. 

Altenhuro, a town of Hungary, 29 m. S. S. E. 
Knoxliurg, in an island of tho Fritha, at the point where 
ii unites with the right arm of the Danube. It has a 
gymnasium, and an old castle, now useil as a corn maga- 
zine. It was burnt by tite Turks In 1683. 
ALTENKIKCHEN, a town of the Prussian States, 

¥ rov. Rhine, cap. circ., on the Wied, 16 m. N. Coblcntz. 

'op. l,li)0. It has some fabrics of linen and cotton, and 
a forge. The vicinity of this town, was, in 179(i, the 
theatre of soiqe obstinate conflicts lietwecn the French 
and Austrians ; in one of which, on the 2lBt September, 
the bravo General Marccau was killed. 

Britif, brave, and Rioriotis was his voano career ; 

Ills mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes.— Bvron. 

ALTENSTEIG, a town of Wirtemberg, circ. Black 
Forest, 6 ra. W. N. W. Nagold. Pop. 1,7(K). It is built 
on the declivity of a steep liill, at the summit of wiilch is 
an old (uistle. 

ALTKR-DO-CHAO, utnwaiof Portugal, prov. Alen- 
Cejn, on the Avis, 14 m. W. S. W. Portalagre. Pup. 
2,006. It is surrounded by w'alls. 

ALTKlltCH, a tow’ti of France, dcp. Haut Rhin, cap. 
arrond., 34 in. S. Colmiu*. Pup. 3,028. It is situated on 
a hill, at the bottom of which is the 111 ; bos some tan- 
neries, and a cattle fair once a month. 

AI/i'OMONTE, a town of Najilcs, prov. Calabria 
Citra, 24 in. N. N. W. Cossenza. I^op. 2,100. It is situ- 
ated on an eminence. Inis good air, with mines of iron 
and silver, and a brine spring in the vicinity. 

ALTON, a town of the U. States, Illinois, on the Mis. 
sissippi, a little above its confluence with the Missouri. 
This town w'as founded so late as 1818, and in 1832 it 
contained only two or three dozen houses. But the public 
attention having beeu then directed to its advantageous 
situation for commerce uiul navigation, it has since ad- 
vanced with extraordinary rapidity; and at present (1838) 
It has probably from 3,5(<0 to 4,000 inhah. ! There can lie 
little doubt that it is destined to become an important 
commercial emporium. {Illinois in 1837, p. 113.) 

Alton, a m. town and i>ansh of England, co. Hants, 
bund. Alton, on the Wye, 47 m. S. W. by S. London. 
It is a neat town, with manufactures of druggets mid 
worsteds. Pop. 2,742. 

ALTON A, or A^/l'KNA, a considerable city of Den- 
mark, iu Holstein, on the Elbe, 2 m. W. Hamburg 
Pop. 26,400. It is well built, is a free port, and enjoys 
various privileges : it having been a favourite object with 
the Danish government to attract to it some portion of 
tile wealth and commerce of Hamburg. But in tills they 
have hail but little success. Altona has, however, a good 
deal of trade ; ship-buildiifg is also carried on to a consi- 
derable extent; and there arc m,auufacturcs of cotton, 
silk, leather mticles, Ac., with sugar-houses, breweries, 
and distilleries. There is here n suixTlor academy or 
college, a public library, a mint, an orphan-house, with 
numerous churches, See. The inbnbitants are mostly 
Lutherans. Altona was burned by tho Swedes In 1713, 
under circumstances of great barbarity. 

ALTORF, or ALTI)01tF,a town of Switzerland, cap. 
cant. Uri, delightfully situated in a narrow valley sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, near the S. E. extremity of 
the lake of Lucerne, at the N. extremity of tho iiass ovqr 
Mount St. Gothard, lat. 46° 65' 10" N., long. 8^* 37' 47" 
E. Pop. circa 1700. It sulTered severely from a fire in 
1799, but has since been rebuilt on an improved plan. It 
has a handsome parish church, a town-house, and a Ca- 
pugjiin coiv'ent, with a library attached. Altorf is Inti- 
tngwly aasodat^ with the true or fabulous history of 
Wiiwm Tell. He is said to have been born in Burden, 
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a village clow by i and on old tower. In the town of Altorf, 
covered with paintings In honour of Tell, is said to mark 
the spot whence he sliot tlie apple ofl' his son's head. 
( A'Acf, Manuel de Voyageur en Suisse ; Inglis's Swilxer- 
land, p. 105, &c.) 

ALTKINGHAM, a town of England, co. Chc8ter,8in. 
Manchester. Pop. 2,708. It is a neat thriving town, 
with factories for the spinning of cotton, linen yarn, Ac. 

ALTS OH I>, a ftee town of Hungary, at the confluence 
of the Szlatina witli the Gran, lat. 48° 34' 55" N., long. 
19° 7' 20" E. Pop. 2,000. It is old, and is entirely oc- 
cupied by Slavonians. On a hill in the neighbourhood 
are the ruins of a castle, said to have been a favourite 
residence of Mathias I«, 

ALTSTETTEN, a town of Switzerland, cant. St. 
Gall, 9 m. S. from the embouchure of the Rhine in tho 
Lake of Constance. Pop. 4, 800. It is situated on tho ilt - 
clivity of a mountain in a beautiful country, surrounded 
with corn-iields and vineyards ; has a fine church w liich 
serves liotli for Catholics and Protestants, a public li- 
brary, a muslin maniifactoi^, and three fairs annually. 

ALTUKA, a town of Spain, Valencia, 3in. N. W. 
Segorbe. l*op. 3,000. It has distilleries, {lotteries, and 
a nauer-mill. The country round produces a great deid 
or wine. 

ALYA, a village and parish of Scotland, co. Stirling. 
7 m. N. E. Stirling. Pop 1,300. The Devon iron com- 
pany lias considerable works here. 

ALVARADO, a small town of Mexico, near the month 
of the. river of the same name, 40 m. S. S. E. Vera Cru/, 
lat. 18° 34' 18" N.^long. 6!>° 39' 15" W. The bar at the 
mouth of till! river, about U m. below the town, renders 
it inaccessible for vessels drawing above 10 or 12 fe* t 
water j large ships being in consequence obliged to anchor 
in the roads, exposed to all the fury of the N. w'lnds, 
which often blow with much violence. During the period 
that the castle of St. Juan D'UIIou continued in pos- 
session of the Spaniards, after Vera Cruz hud thrown 
off their yoke, tho .trade of the latter was principally 
carried on through Alvarado ; but Ujion the reduction of 
I the castle by the patriots, it speedily reverted to its old 
channel. 

ALVINCZ, a town of Transylvania, on the Maros, 

: opposite Koberick, 7 m. S. W. Karlsburg. Fop. 3,300, 
almost all Magyars and Bulgarians. 

ALVITO, a town of Naples, prov. Tcrr.a-dl-Lavore, 
62 m. S. E. Sora. Pop. 2,300. It is built on the dei’livlty 
oi a hill, in a healthy situation ; has an hospibd, and several 
mmits-dc-pi6ii for the marriage of young girls. 

ALWlilt, alarge town of lliiulostan, prov. Delhi, cap. 
dominions of the M.acherry Ibga, 90 m. S. S. W. Delhi, 
lat. 27° 44' N., long. 76° 32' E. It is situated at the base 
of a steep hill, and is strong! v fortified. On the summit 
of the hill, about 1200 feet high, is a fortress oontaining 
several tanks. 

ALYTH, a town imd parish of Scotland, co. Perth, 12 
m. W. Forfar. Pop. 2,888. The soil is fertile, and the 
town, which is finely situated, carries on some branches 
of the linen manufacture. 

ALZEY, a walled town of Hesse Darmstadt, on the 
Selz, 18 m. S. S.W. Maycncc. Pop. 3,200. It has ma- 
nufactures of linen and stockings, and tanneries. 

ALZIKA. See Alciiia. 

ALZONNE.atown of France, dep. Aude, at the con- 
fluence of tlie Lampy and the Fresqucl. near the ranal 
of Languedoc, 12 miles W. N. W. Carcassonne. Pop. 
1,644. It has manufaetures of fine cloth caps, Ac. 

AMAK, a small Danish island, on which a part of 
Copenhagen is built. It is principally laid out in gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds. 

AMALPHI, a city and sen-port of Naples, 9 m. 
W. S. W. Salerno. Pop. 3,.'KK).* This city attained 
during the early part of the middle ages to great dis- 
tinction as an independent maritime rejiublic ; and w.as 
the first It.alian state that traded with Egypt and the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In the zenith of her pros- 
perity, in the 11th century, Amalphi is said to have con- 
t.iined ri0,000 citizens ; and her wealth, and the skill and 
intrepidity of her mariners were then unequalled. But 
after being reduced by the Normans, she was taken and 
s.arked by the Pisans, In 1130; and from this period she 
rapidly declined, and not long after fell into obscurity. 
A unique copy of Justinian’s Pandects, said to have bi'cn 
found by the Pisans among the spoils of tills city, was 
belleveti, though, as Savigiiy has shown, without much 
foundation, to have led to the revival of the study of the 
civil law ; and Amalplii is also famous for having bera 
the birth-place of Flavio Gioja, supposed by some, to 
have been the inventor of the mariner’s compass, but 
who it Iscertainwas only its Improver. {Gibbon’s Decline 
FalU cap. 56. RamnoldU Corogrqfla deW Italia.) 
AMAND-XES-EAtfx (ST.), a town of France, dep. 

* Rampoldiaa^s 11,000; hut we have no doubt that this ia very 
fdir t>e.ytmd the mark. Moat authera aet down the population at ftvin 
SAOO to a^OO; mid the amount given to it Iqr Rampoldi aeons qnitc 
IncMulatent with tlie accounta oa to the decay of the place 
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dll Nord, cap. cant., on the Scarpo, 7* m. N. W. Valcn- 
c'iciincb. Pop. H,Si56. This town is celebrated for its mi- 
neral waters, whence its name ; it is very ancient, has a 
coinmilnal college, and the ruins of a celebrated abbe>, 
destroyed at tlie revuiutioii. It is situated in a rich well 
cultivated country, w'here the flax Isprrxluced (lin rami) 
of w'liicli the finest laces are made. These are manufac- 
tured in the town, witli w oolien stockings.eotton coverlets, 
soap, linseed oil, chiccory, &c. It has also distilleries, 
tanneries, and n great lair held on the 31st Mav. 

AMAND-MONT-lKlNl) (ST.), a town of France, 
dep. Cher, cap. arond., at the confluence of the Marmaude 
with the Cher, and at one of the extremities of the canal, 
joining the C'iicr and Loire. Pop. ^182. It is well built, 
has a tribunal dc prrnnirc ins/ararc, acoininercial college, 
and a theatre. It inaimiaclures wooden clogs .iiid teatlier ; 
and there are forges, cannon lounderies, and porcelain 
manufactures in the neighbourliood. It is the most com- 
mercial town of tlie dep. ; tlie exports consist princi|ially 
of the jiroduce of the surrounding country, vi/.., timber, 
staves, iron, wine, chesnuts, cattle, leather, ^icinp, wool, 
goatskins, &c. 

AMANl) (ST.), the name of several small villages in 
diflcrent parts of France. 

AMANTKA, a sea-port town of Naples, prov. (Calabria 
Citra, cap. cant., 14 m. S.W. Cosenza. Pup. 7,(KM). It is 
encircled by walls ; has an old castle, 4 parish churches, 
some convents, and a school for beHea-lettres. There 
arc hot springs in its vicinity ; and its territory lias ttie 
appear.*incc of a continued olive wood. It is su]ipf>sed to 
occupy the site of the ancient ytpexia. It was taken by 
the I'rencli in lH(Ki, after an obstinate defence. 

AMAUANTK, an ancient town of Portugal, prov. 
Minlio, on tlie Tainoga, 3A miles N. E. Oporto. Pop. 
.^,(;0(). It is situated in an agreeable valley, is well built, 
lias a fine bridge, an hospital, an hospicio, two churches, 
and a Latin scliuol. 

AMAllPPlIUA (vulg. t'mmcrapura), a city, and 
fonnerl) the cup. of tiic Hirman empire, on a {leninsiila 
lictwcen the Irawadi on the one hand, and a deep and 
extensive lake on the other, (> m. N.E. Ava, lat. 21^^ .V/ 
N., long. 7'E. In 1 800, the pop. was e.stimated by 
(.'aptahi Cox at 1 73, 000; but the seat of goicrnnient having 
been translerred to A\a in 1810, it tias since rapidly 
declined, and is now an inconsiderable place. It has a 
fort, whieli the liirmcse look upon as iiiipregnable ; but 
wliieli a well -served batti'ry w ould breach in a few hours. 
'J'he eircumstance of must of tlie houses consisting of 
wood and l>ain boos, aecounts for tlie rapid di'cay of the 
place since IKlj). Near the city is a temple, much fre- 
<]Uonted by devotees, coiitahiiug the celebrated bronze 
statue ul (iiuuiina, brought fiom Arracaii iii 1784. (//u- 
f Milton's E. I. iiaxetteer ; Crawjord's Ava, p. 274.) 

AMASlEll (an. i47i/os/a), an ancient city of Asiatic 
Turkey, cup. saiijiack ot same name, in the K. part of Na- 
tolia, on the Juki! V^m.^k, lat. 40*^ 33' N., long. 30° 2G' E. 
The situation is peculiar, licing dillieult nl access, and 
having a ritiulel on a sharp-pointed ruck, connected 
with the hills whereoixthe town stands. Outside the 
walls are some curious caverns ; and in the U]iper part 
of the town, arc to be seen the ruins of a temple, a ioun- 
tain, and aqueducts, mentioned by Strabo. Most of the 
houses arc of wood, but many are of stone, and all are 
i'urered with tiles. Streets narrow and filthy. The 
mosque ut Sultan Bayazld is a fine edifice, with two 
lofty minarets of hewn stone. Great (quantities of silk 
and wine are i>roduced in the surrounding country, and 
some branches of the silk manufaclure are carried on in 
the town, which has a considerahle tradix There is a 
great discrepancy in the .accounts of the ijujmlation. Ac- 
cording to J'ont.mier, it has 10,000 houses ; W'hctice 
tlie population might be estimated nt .')0,(M)0 or 60,000 ; 
but otluTs do not estimate it nearly so higti. Strabo, 
tiic most celebrated g('ographcr of antiquity', belonged to 
Ainasia, and has left a very minute di'scriiition of this 
Ills native city. 

AMASKKU, a sea-port town of Asiatic Turkej’, Na- 
tolia, on the lilack Sea, l.it. 41^^ 45' 27" N., long. 32^ 21' K. 
It Is built on the declivity of a hill, on a peninsula 
lietweini two ports ; but its proper roadstead is on the E. 
si(l(> of the istlinius, at a sliort Uistani e from laud, in 3 
or 4 lathoins. Its commerce is inconsiderable. 'J'herc are 
in tlie town the rums of a temple of N(‘ptune, and sumo 
other antiquities. 

AMATJllCE, a town of Naples, prov. Abruzzo Ultra 
II., cap. cant., on a pleasant hill, near tlie source of tlic 
'I'ronto, 22 m. N. Aquila. Pup. 6,U0(). It has 5 parish 
churches, 2 monts-de-piite, a school of belles-lettres, aud 
a manufacture of euunterjianes. 

AMAXIC7HI, a sea-port town, cap. Santa Maura, one 
of the Ionian islands, near its N. E. extromity, on a bay of 
the narrow strait separating tlu' island from the opixisiie 
coast of Alhania, lat. (castle) 38^ .5(K l.V' N., long. 2(i^ 
43' E. l*op. 6,(KK) ? I'he access to the town iiy sea is de- 
fended on the N. by the strong castle ot Smita Maura, 
dist. about 14 m., mid 011 tlie S. by Fort Alexander, ou 
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the narrowest part of the strait. 'Hie town Is meanly 
built. Owing, in olialily, to tlie jirevalenceof eartlmuak s 
most part ot the houses are or wood, and only one stoiy 
high ; but those in the principal street are somcwlistf 
suticrior. It is tlie residence of the governor, and 
of a Greek bislio]). Extensive salt murshcE, or rather 
lagoons, lie betw een tlie town and the castle of Santa 
Maura, the cuinniunic.itlon with the latter being kiMit up 
by a causeway supported on low arclies. The liarboiir, 
thoiigh improved by the construction of an extensive 
mole, is lit only for small craft. In summer, tlie town, 
owing to the neighbouring marshes, is unhealthy. 

AMAZON, MAKANON, or OllKLLANA, the prin- 
cipal river of S. America, and perhaps tlie largest in the 
world. It Is formed by the united waters of the Tiiii- 
guraguii and Ucajalc;; it lieing doubtiul whieh of tlii'se 
slioiiTd be considered as the main stream, though the 
precedence lias generally been given to the first. The 
Tuiiguragua takes its rise from thelakcofLlauricflclia.iii 
Peru, in 10" .3(/ S. hit., witliin liOm. of the Pacific Ocean, 
w'hile the Ucayalc is formed by the junction of tiie 
Apurimac and Parn, tiic source of the former being 
near Arccjuipa in about the IGth dog. of S. lat. Both 
rivers lullow at first a northerly course, inclining to 
the W., the I'unguragua till it reaches Jaeii, in about 
S. lat. and 78^-' \V. long., and the UcayaJe till it unites 
with the other at St. Miguel Yarriqia, in about 4^^ S. lat., 
and 72i" W. long. Tlie course of the rivi r hs thence 
generally from W. to E. till it falls into the Atlantic, 
almost under the equator, in about 51" W. long. Taking 
the Apurimac for its source, and following its windings, 
its cour.se may be stated at above 4,700 m. It is studded 
W'ith innumerable islands, many of which arc from 10 to 
].') m. in circ., and some much more. Its mouth, which 
is IHO m. in widtli, tias the largo island of Caviana in its 
rentre, and marking its extreme limit. The rise and fall 
of the tide is distinctly felt at Obidos, 400 m. inland. At 
its inoiitli, two days belore and after full moon, the phe- 
nomenon of the bore occurs in a very formidable shape ; 
the waiter from the ocean rustling into the river, W'itli a 
prodigious lorce aud noise, in two, tliree, and sometimes 
lour successive waves, each presenting a perpendicnlai 
front, from 10 to 15 feet in height ! No small vessel can 
encounter it without certain destruction. 

Of tlie rivers whicli fall into the Amazon, after tlie 
junction of its two great branches, from the N., those 
most important are, the Napo, Putumayo, Yapura. and 
llio Negro, the latter having a course of from 1,4()()to 
],.M}U m. To tlie S the principal tributaries arc tlie 
Yavari, Y'utayor YoUn, Y uma, Madeira, Topajos, and 
Xingii. Of tliese tlio Madeira is b> far the largest, and 
w’ould any where, ('xcejit in America, be reckoned a riicr 
of the first magnitude. Its course may be estimated at 
about 1 1^0(1 ni. 

The Amazon, and its tributaries, afford perhaps the 
gieati'st extent of inland navigation of anv river system 
in tiic w'orid. Its ainouut may be moderately estiniateil at 
Iruin 40, (KK) to 50,000 m. Ttie Amazon itself is navigable 
to tlie E. part of the Andes, 2,000 in. in a direct line from 
the sea. The navigation to the Pongo de Manser iche, 
in alMiut 7(>4" . long., is not interrupted by a single 

cataract or rapid. Its channel is deep ; and it may l<e 
navigated by vessels of almost any burden, up to the 
junction of its two great arms. During the swell in the 
rainy season tiic current is rapid ; but at otiier times it 
may be stemmed not by Steam only, but by the aid of the 
E. breeze which blows pereuially against the current. 
At Jaeii, in 78" \V. long., the level of the stream is only 
1,240 feet above that of its eestuary at Caviana, so that its 
I descent is not nt an average rate of a foot every 2 m. ; 
ana during the latter part of its courst. ft is much less. 

At jiresent the vast and fertile country traicrsed by 
the Amazon, and its afUueiits, is nearly in a state of 
nature, being mostly c<n ered with immense forests, af- 
fording covi>r to wild beasts, and all descriptions of rep 
tiles. During the period of the inundation, a great 
extent of tlie low country, on both side's the river, is laid 
under water. Tliere can, however, be little doubt that, 
at some future period, all its immense basis, comprising 
above 2,4lK),000 sq. m. will be occupied by civilised 
n.itions. 'J'ho Aniazorvwill then be one of the most iin- 
purtaiit and valuable, as well as extensive channels of 
communication in the world. 

A coinmiinicaliun exists between the waters of the 
Amazon, and those of the Drhioco. In fact, Humboldt 
passed by water from the Kio Negro, the principal N. 
affluent of the former, into tlie Casslquiari, an affluent of 
the latter, and thence into the main stream of the 
Orinoco. . 

The mouth of the Amazon was discovered in 1500, by 
Vincent Yanoz Pincon , but very little was known re- 
specting the rivor, till LWO, when Francis D’Orellana, a 
Sp.inisli adventurer, having emhai ked on the llio Napo, 
one of its remote tributaries, and following the curn*nt, 
was carrlixl down the streani to its embouchure. Orol- 
laua having reported that ariuc-d women were met with 
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on Iti banks. It thence obtained Its popular nnmo of 
Ainasmi, though it be still sometimes called Orellana, 
from its explorer. The origin of the term Maranon is 
not certainly known. According tfi Condaminc, it is the 
name of a Spanish officer, who visited the river pre- 
viously to Orellana ; but this is very doubtful, and the 
more probable oninion seems to be, that it Is derived 
(Irom an Indian nation of that name, which had Inha- 
bited some part of its banks. The Amazon wiis first ac- 
curately described bv M. dc la Condaminc, who having 
embarked upon it, in 1743, near Jaen, and fidlowcd its 
current to its moutii, gave an interesting account of 
the expedition, with a map of the river, in his Voyage i 
de la Atpierc cUs AmazoneSt Paris, 1745. See also Ilum- 
botdt's Travels i Journal of Geographical Soeietgt ii. 
p. (i50. ; Enryc. Britannica, art. America, Ac. 

AMBAZAC, a town of France, dcp. Haute Vienne, 
cap. cant., 12 in. N. N. W. Idmoges. Pop. 2,736 

AMBKKU, a town of Hindostun, the ancient cap. of the 
Jeypoor territory, .5 m. N. hy E. Jeypoor. lat. 2fi°57' N,, 
long. 4(X E. The town, romantically situated on the 
margin of a lake. Is now in ruins. In Ite vicinity is a 
fine old fortified palace, and a large castle. The former 
has a noble hall of audience, and many beautiful apart- 
ments, ciuoying from their windows, balconies, &c., 
one of the most striking pruspccts that can bo conceived. 
i^neber, ii. p.416.) 

AMBELAKIA, atownof Turkey in Europe, sanjiack 
Tricala, or Thessaly, on the W. declivity of Mount Ossa, 
near the Peneus, 15 m. N.N.E. Larissa. This place was 
distinguished, during the latter part of the last and the 
first part of the present century, by the industry of its in- 
habitants, and the skill and success with which they 
carried on the business of spinning and dyeing cotton yarn. 
The towns-pcople, wfio were wholly Greeks, formed a 
sort of independent communi^, aiul either defended 
themselves from the exaction of the Turks, or were ne- 
glected by the latter. At first individuals carried on 
business on their own account, on the principle of free 
competition ; but thinking tliat their profits would be in- 
rreased by carrying it on in common, they formed them- 
selves into an association on a joint stock principle. For 
a while this succeeded perfectly well ; but, in the end, 
tlie parties quarrelled among themselves, and the fruits 
of their industry were swallowed up in expensive and 
protracted litigation. At length the staple trade of the 
place was totally annihilated by the importation of cheaper 
yarn from England ; tlie produce of our spinning mills 
having not merely superseded the hand-spun yam of 
Ambelakia in foreign markets, but in those of Turkey 
itself. The town and surrounding country have since 
become comparatively poor and depopulated. In tiie acme 
of its prosperity it might have 7,000 inhab. ( UrquharVs 
Spirit qfthe East, ii. p. 14, Ac.) 

AMBERG, a town of Bavaria, circ. Regen, on the 
Vils, by which it is intersected, 31 in. N. K. W. Katis- 
bou. Pop. 8,000. It was formerly the capital of the 
Upper Palatinate ; streets wide and clean ; and though 
the houses be mostly of wood, it is pretty well built. It 
is encircled by a double wall, flanked with numerous 
towers. Principal public buildings the electoral, now 
royal castle, arsenal, mint, salt- warehouse, town- house, 
church of Ht. Martin, Ac. It has a lycoiim, a gymnasium, 
a seminary for the education of teachers, some well en- 
dowed hospitals, a convent for noble ladies, a public 
library, theatre, and houbo of correction. It is an en- 
tre])6t fur salt, and has maiiuracturcs of fire-arms, to- 
laicco, earthenware, Ac. There are mines of coal, and 
iron, with ijon-wurks, forges, Ac., and tlie principid 
glass-works In Bpjrari.i in its vicinity : its territory is 
also very productive of liops. It is the seat of a tri- 
bunal of appeal, a commissariat pf police, a president 
and a chamber of finances. ! 

AMBERIEU, a town of France, dep. Afn, cap. cuit. I 
Pop. 2,800. ■ 

A MBERT, a town of France, dm. Puy de Dome, cap. 
arrond., on the Dorc, 36 m. S. E. Clermont. Pop. 8,016. 
The town is pretty well built ; but the streets are narrow 
aud crooked, and the houses, hieing principally constructed 
of granite, from the adjoining mountalnB, have a gloomy, 
dismaMooking appearance. Ambert, and the arrondisse- 
ment of which it is the capital, are distinguished by 
their Industry. The town is especially cole(^rated for its 
paper for printing and engraving, in the manufacture of 
which it employed, in 1834, 102 machines (cuves), each 
of which required the assistance of 10 persons, and con- 
sumed annually about 23,000 kllog. of rags, and produced 
1 1,000 ktlog. of paper. Workmen employ^ in the paper 
trade, earn about 1 fr. GO cent, a day, and women from 
50 to 55 cent. A combination has existed among 
work-people in this trade since the 15th century, and 
they are said sometimes to give the law to their masters. 
There are also in the town very extensive manu- 
ihcturoiof 11band8,lace, woollen cloths for themiulnes, ; 
called iftamtnes d pavilion, serge, linens, pins, Ac. The 
Vfilw of Ibieu amiuslly produced In the arrondisse- 


I ment Is reckoned at 900.000 fr.; 2,350 work- [lenple are em» 
I ployed in the manufacture of larc. besides those in the 
riband and other trades. The trade of the town is verf 
considerable. It is the principal market for the famous 
cheese dites d' Auvergne, (Hugo, France Pilloresgtu, 
Com.il. p. 8.) 

AMBLKTEUSB, a small decayed sea-port town of 
France, dep. Pas dc Calais, 6 m. N. Boulogne. Fop. 
581. It was formerly a sea-port of considerable im- 
portance; and both Louis XI V. and Napoleon endea- 
voured, by improving its harbour, to regun for It some 
portion of its ancient consequence. But, owing to the 
accumulation of sand, their efforts have had no per- 
manent influence, aili the town Is almost deserted. 
James II. landed here after his abdication of the English 
throne, in 1689. 

AMBOISE, (an.Ambaeia), a town and castle of France, 
dep.lndrcct Loire, cap. cant., on the left bank of the lioirc, 
15 m. E. Tours. Pop. 4.695. The castle occupies the sum- 
mit of a rock, about 90 feet in height. The town singu- 
lieretnetU tr&te etlaideX^os principally between the bottom 
of the castle rock and the river ; but it has suburbs on 
an island in the river, and on its right bank. The castle, 
which is of vast extent, was commenced under Hugh 
Capet, and finished under Charles Vll. : it was a favour- 
ite residence of Louis XL, and in it Charles VHl. was 
iKirn in 1470, and expired in 1498. It is also famous in 
French history as the birth-place of the conspiracy, dite 
d'Amhoise, iigiiinst the Guises, concerted in 1.560. It suf- 
fered much during the religious wars, and was p.irtly 
demolished during the revolutionary plrrenzy. 'i'lie 
remaining portion is now converted into a depot fur ti o 
flints fur the use of the French army, brought irum tlie 
quarry of Meusne, near St. Aignan. Tiie views from 
its towers and battlements are superb. 

A manufacture of files, graters, and cemented steel, 
established at Ainboise in I7H0, continues to fluiirish. 
and employed, in 1835, about 160 workmen. It consumes 
annually above 200,000 kilog. of fine steel, its products 
being Cbtimated at 200,000 pac-kets of files, dites d'Allc~ 
maene, 50,000 dozens do. alter tiie English fasiiioii, 2,(M)() 
packets «lo., dites de Nuremberg, and 6,000 carreaiix. 
The in.anufacture is under the able direetiun of M. St. Bris. 
There is also in the town a inaiiiifaeture of arms, witli 
tanneries, Ac. A handsome wooden brldi;^, with stone 
piers, erected in 1822,coiinerts tlie town with its suburb 
on the opposite side of tlie river. ( Hugo, France Pit- 
toresque, ii. p. 104, Ac.) 

AMBOOll, a town of Hindostan. in the Carnatic, 
district S. Arcot, 108 m. W.S. W. Madras, lat. 50* N., 
long. 78° 46' E. It is neat and regularly built ; the inhab., 
who are industrious, prepare a considerable (piantity 
of castor oil for exportation. To the left of the town is 
a lofty isolated mountain, that was formerly surmounted 
by an all but irapregiiable fort ; but its upper works have 
lieen destroyed since it came into the i>os8e.ssion of tii« 
British, and the tower is used as a place of conlincraeiit 
fur malefactors. 

AMBOYNA (Ambun, Malay), an island of the IS. 
Archipelago, in its third or K. division (Cravfurd), ’h*- 
longiug to the Dutch. It lies in 3® 40^ S. lat. ; between 
12HO and 129° IS. long. S. W. of Ceram, Is 32 m. in 
length, and 10 in breadth ; area 424 sq. m., pop. 45,000 
(Caunabich, 1837). Its shape Is irregular, being in- 
dented by a long liay (Binnen), which divides it into two 
very unequal portions, connected by a narrow istlimns. 
Surface mountainous. It is watered by numerous riviiletK, 
and overgrown everywhere by trees and underwood, in- 
terspersed with clove jilantations ; its soil, a rich red 
loam, is of a darker colour in the Tallies, and sometimes 
mixed with sand ; climate healthy, the average heat 
of the year 82° Fah., the lowest temperature 72® F. 
The monsoons occur regularly, but their effects are 

a iiite the reverse of those experienced in Borneti, and 
tie W. division of this Archipelago ; the E. monsoon 
bringing rains, and tempests, and the W. dry weather. 
The Dutch appropriated tliis island to the culture of 
the clove, for the production of which it is especially 
calculated ; and to secure to it a monopoly of tins va- 
luable product, barbarously compel the destruction of 
the trees in the other islands subject to their power. 
The clove {gomode, TUlor lang.) thrives best hi a dark 
loamy soil, but not very near the sea, on bills, on sandv 
or hard clay soil, or on sedgy grounds, and requires much 
care in its culture. The j^ant resembles a large pear 
tree, ftom 20 to 40 feet in height In the Moluccas it 
bears at 7 or 8 years, in Amboyna not till 10 or 12 years 
old ; about one-third of the trees are Infertile, the rest 
may continue to bear fruit for 70 years. The crops are 
gathered in Oct. and Nov., th^ arc very unequal lii 
different years, but the produce of each tree may average 
ftom 2 or 3 to Slbs. ; the total annual produce is said 
formerly to have been G50,CX)0 lbs. {Hamilton.'^ Sago 
forms the chief nourishment of the inhabitants, and very 
superior ipdigo, but Inferior coffee, are also grown. Sago 
trees are 7 years in arriving at ftill growth, and last 
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About 30 ; but they are generally cut down when about 
20 years of ago. When in full vigour, they yield from 
42 to 46 lbs. of sago a year. The wild animals of Am- 
bo 3 nia, are deer and wild hogs : there are no beasts of 
prey, but a multitude of birds and serpents, lluflhlocs, 
coWs, sheep, goats, and horses, were brought thither by 
the 1’orfuguese, but cattle are rare. The inhabitants 
arc of four distinct races, viz. : — 1. Horaforas, theab> 
origines, who arc in a savage state and live intiic forests, 
whither they were driven Iw, 2. Malays, who compose the 
bulk of the population : 3. Chinese, who are the prin- 
rijial merchants : 4. Europeans, mostly Dutch. The 
Malays are indolent, eifemina'te, and fond of imitating 
tile Dutch ; they are expert fishen, in canoes from lb to 
20 feet long ; in war they use korokores^ HO to 100 feet in 
lengtii, and capable of containing HO men. Their houses 
are of wood, roofeil witli palm-leaves, and arc mostly of 
but one story, on account of the prevalence of earth- 
quakes. The prevailing religion is Moliammc'danism, 
introduced a.d. 1510; but some of the Araboyncse are 
c;;hristiaii.s, and bear }*ortugucsc names. Tl'lie govern- 
ment ib dcpeiuioiit on that ot Batavia ; its scut is at Fort 
Victoria ; tlie public revenues are derived from a mo- 
nopoly of arrack, custom-house and port duties, taxes 
on mcrcliaiidise. and licences tn keep an inn, and kill 
pigs. Tlie exports consist of cloves, and other nuturid 
produce ; the imports chiefly opium, and a few European 
and Indian goods. {Craujurd, Indian Archipel., iii. 
pp. lO."! — TiOS. ; HamiUun, E. /. Gazetteer.) 

History.— hvaboynsaL was first discovered by tlic Por- 
tugue.se in ISl.'i. it nas taken by the Dutch in 1607, and 
by the English in Ifil.*). 1'be latter, who wore .soon after 
exiiidled by tlie Dutch, retained a factory in the island, 
till 1G22. The destruction of this establishment by the 
Diitcli, and the cruelties inflicted on the unhappy persons 
found in it. afforded a theiiu* for lengthened negotiations, 
and for nqueh declamatory invective. At length, under the 
vigorous administration of Oomwell, the Dutch were 
conqielledto makesomecoin])eiisationtothe descendants 
of those who suffered in the “ Amboyna massacre.” In 
1796, the island was captured by the British, who re- 
stored it at the peace of .4iiiieiis. They recaptured it 
IKK), and lield it till IHll, ^heu it reverts once more to < 
the Dutch. 

Amiiuyna. The principal town in the above island, 
and the second in imporUnce belonging to the Dutch in 
ttie E. Archipelago, on the S. K. side of the bay of 
Binncii, near l''ort Victoria, in 3“ W S. lut., and 128° 
1-V E. long. Pop, 7,0(i0. It ih regularly built ; thestreetb, 
tliougii not \)avcd, are bro.vd, and intersected by tiiaii} 
rivulets ; the houses, exeeptnig the town-house, which 
has two stories, are all of only one story, constructed ol 
wood anil roofed with palm leaves. A long esiilanade, 
reui'hing as far as the tort, is bounded by a handsome 
range of iioiiscs, and a double row of nutmeg trees ; 
there .arc 2 Christian cbiircbes, an hospital, a line garden, 
and menagerie, and several good bazar.s and markets. 
Fort Victoria is an irregular licxagon, surrounded by a 
diteh, but as it is cntnely commanded by two ueigh- 
bouring iieiglits, its best dciuiicc is in the difllculty of 
anchorage in the contiguous bay. ( See Hamilton^ E. 1. 
Gazetteer, p. 26. ; Cannahich Le/irhuch, p. K43.) 

AMBBIERES, a town of P'rance, dep. Maycnne, cap. 
cant., 7 m. N. Mayeiiiie. Pop. 2,4;i4. 

AMBUOIX (ST.), a town of P'rance, dep. Card, cap. 
cant., 11 m. N. N. E. Allais. Pop. 3,107. It manu- 
faeturcB coarse silk stockings, and has tanneries, and 
nail works. 

AMEI.IA (an. Ameria). a city of the Papal States, 
deteg. Spoletu, 23 m. S.W. Spoleto. Pop. 6,000. It 
stands on a small hill, is the scat of a bishopric founded in 
1344, and has a cathedral, 3 churches, and some convents. 

Ameria was one of tl e most considerable and ancient 
cities of Umbria. The famous comedian, Sextus Roscius, 
was a native of Ameria, which is frequently referred to 
by Cicero in his speech in dcifencc of Roscius. It is said 
to have been founded 1045 years n. c., and became a 
colony under Augustus. {Cramer's An. Italy, i. 273.) 

Amelia, an island on the N. P2. coast of Florida, flrom 
which it is sciiaratcd by a narrow channel, 40 m. N. St. 
Augustine, lietwecn St. Mary's and Nassau rivers. It is 
20 m. in length by 2 in breatlth, is fertile, and Its chief 
town, Fernandina, has a good harbour. 

AMERICA, or the New World of the W. he- 
misiihcre, one of the great divisions of the globe, 
surpassing all the others in magnitude, with the 
exception of Asia, to which, however, it is but 
little inferior. This vast continent stretches N. 
and S. a distance of above 9, (XX) m., or from 
about the 72d degree of N. lat. to Cape Horn, 
in about 56° S. lat. It is very irregularly shaped, 
being divided by the Gnlph of Mexico and the 
Carribean Sea into the two enormous peninsulas 
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of N. and S. America, united by the Isthmus of 
Darien, or Panama, not more than 28 m. across. 
Where broadest, N. America, excluding Green- 
land, is not less than 3,5(X) m. across, and S. 
America not less than 3,200 m. The estimates 
that have been formed of the area of America 
differ widely. Balbi supposes it to amount to 
11, 146, (XX) sq. m. of 60 m. to a deg., equal to 
14,790,000 sq. Eng. m. of 69-15 to a deg. The 
following estimate, which is that given in the 
article America, in the new edition of the Eney- 
clojm'dia Jirilannica, does not differ materially 
from Balbi’s; and the ability with which the 
article referred to is written, renders its state- 
ments of the highest authority : — 

Bq.Kng. m. 

N. America . - - 7,40b, ofio 

S. America ... 6,500,00t) 

Islands - • - - 150.000 

CrfM.*iiIaiid and the islands connect- 
ed with it N . of Hudson’s Straits 900,000 
Total - 14,9.50 .000 

This vast continent lies between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, the former .sefiarating it from 
Europe and Africa, and the latter from Asia and 
Australia. All the distinguishing features of 
the American continent seem to be formed on 
the most gigantic scale. The chain of the Andes, 
which runs from one end of S. America to the 
other, and is prolonged under different names 
through the whole extent of N. America, is, in 
point of length, unequalled by any inonntaiii 
chain in the old worhl ; and is fur superior, in 
respect of altitude, to the Alps and every other 
mountain sy.steni with which wc arc ac-quainted, 
the llimmalaya only excejitcd. The jilains, 
rivers, bays, lakes, cataracts, and forests ol Ame- 
rica are of unrivalled extent and grandeur. Her 
mineral riches seem also to be superior to those 
of every other continent; and she possesses every 
v.iriety’of climate, from the extreme heat of the 
torrid zone to the eternal winter of the arctic 
circle. It is singular, however, that while inani- 
mate and vegetable nature arc developed on so 
grand a scale in the new' world, the animal king- 
dom should be comparatively deficient. The 
native American is probably inferior even to the 
negro. Of the low er animals, neither the ele^ 
phant, camel, noi lion is found in America ; and 
it was originally destitute of the horse, the ox, 
and the sheen, all of which were carried thither 
by Spanish, llritish, and other European settlei .. 

N. America is more indented than any other 
of the great divisions of the globe, with immense 
gulphs and arms of the sea. One of the prin- 
cipal of these, in the N. E. part of the con- 
tinent, consists of what Balbi has not unaptly 
called the sea of the Esquimaux, from its coasts 
being every where occupied with tribes be- 
longing to that peculiar race. It consists of 
tw-o great divisions, Davis's Straits and Baffin's 
Bay, separating Greenland from the rest of the 
continent ; and Hudson’s Bay, lying more to the 
S. and W., but connected with the former by 
numerous channels, some of which have only 
been recently discovered. The navigation of 
these seas and inlets, even at the most favourable 
seasons, is extremely difficult, from their being 
constantly encumbered with ice ; gnd it is only 
during a short period of the year that it can be 
attempted. The next great inlet of the sea on the 
American coast is the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
so called from the great river of that naiiic 
which falls into its S. \V. extremity. Passing 
over the numerous inlets and noble bays on 
the coast of the United States, we come to the 
Gulph of Mexico and the Carribean hea. 
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7'his vast mediterranean is separated from the 
Atlantic by the peninsula of Florida, and the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles, or the West Indian 
islands. The latter arc, as it were, a continual- 
tion of Florida; and are, it is i^robablc, the 
only remaining points of what was once a broad 
belt of land, which has been broken to pieces and 
partly submerged' In some of those tremendous 
convulsions to which the earth has been subjoet. 
But, however this may be, this great inland sea 
is divided into two portions by the peninsula of Yu- 
catan and Cape St. Antonio, at the W. extremity 
of the island of Cuba, which approach within a 
comparatively short distance of each other ; that 
to the N. being called the Gul])h of Mexico, and 
that to the S. the Carribean Sea, or the sea of 
the Antilles. The Isthmus of I’anama is at the 
extreme S. limit of the latter, in about the Kth 
deg. of N. lat. It is believed that it would be 
by no means difRcult to cut a canal across 
this isthmus, and consequently to unite the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. The Gul])h of Cali- 
fornia, separating the peninsula of that name 
from the main land, is the most important inlet 
of the sea on the W. coast of N. America. 

S. America bears a striking resemblance in 
the fonnofits coasts to Africa. It is much more 
compact than N. America, and is comparatively 
little indented by arms of the sea. 'J'hc great 
rivers, Amazon, La Plabi, Para, Orinoco, &c., 
may, however, be looked iqion as a s])ecies of 
inland seas; and are, in some respects, more 
serviceable than the latter. The W. coast of 
America, from the proximity of the Andes, has 
but few gulphs ; and is, in great part, all but 
destitute of harbours. The S. extremity of S. 
America, or the country of Tierra del Fuego, is 
properly an archipelago, being separated from 
the continent by the narrow and winding strait 
of Magellan, or Magalhacns. 

Mountains . — Humboldt has shown that all the 
high elevations of the New World belong to that 
great chain which, under different denominations, 
extends from one of its extremities to the other, 
along its western coast, over a space of no less 
than 10,000 m. ! The American mountains may, 
however, be divided into ei^ht systems, or principal 
groups, three of which belong to S., and three to 
N. America; and one each to the West Indian 
and Arctic archipelagos. 

1 St. Of these systems, that of the Andes, or Pe- 
ruvian system, from the highest mountains being 
in the country formerly known by the name of 
Peru, is by far the most gigantic. This vast 
chain of mountains commences at Cape Horn, in 
about the 56th of S. lat., and following 
pretty closely the line of the W. coast of the con- 
tinent, to which it funns as it were a huge bul- 
wark, stretches N. to the Bay of Panama, in 
aliout the 9th deg. of N. lat. But at Popayan, 
in about ^ the chain is divided into three 

real ridges, of which the most westerly takes the 
irection above mentioned, while that farthest to 
the £. follows a N. £. direction, terminating a 
little to the £. of lake Maracaybo. The name 
cordillera, sometimes given to the entire chain, 
belongs properly only to the highest ridge. In 
parts the chain consists of only one ridge, and in 
others of 2 or 3, enclosing Alpine valleys of a vast 
height and sometimes of great extent. It has, 
next to the Ilimmalaya chain, the highest sum- 
mits known to exist; and its mean elevation may 
ba» jt^cn at from 10^000 to 12,000 ft. Chim- 
boraft Quito, 21,400 ft. above the level of 
the leat^ras formerly supposed to be the highest 
suiniilit of the Andes ; but the researches of Mr. 
Pehtland have shown that it is far surpassed in 


altitude by Zorata and lliniani, near lake 'Hil- 
cacn, which respectively rise to the prodigious ele- 
vation of 25,250 ft. (nearly 10,0(X) ft. higher than 
Mont Blanc)and2‘l,(X)0ft. ('.Sfe.v Anuks. )— 2d.The 
system of La Parime, or Guyana, embraces the 
mountains scattered over the iinineiisc island form- 
ed by the Orinoco, Cussitjuiari, Jlio Negro, an<l 
Amazon. It consists of an irregular gruu|) of 
mountains, sepaNited from each other by plains, 
savannas, and immense forests. The Sierra dc Pa- 
riine may be regardbd as its principal chain. The 
Peak of Duida, 8,312 ft. in height, is the culiiii- 
natiiig point of the chain and of the w hole system. 
3d. 'liie Brazilian system, embracing the inoiin- 
tains that lie between the Amazon, Paraguay, and 
Rio de la P,lata. The Sierra tie j0.spinhazu is its 
most elevated chain. It traverses, under dillevent 
denominations, the provinces of lluliia, Minus- 
Gewiis, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, and the 
northern extremity of the province of Sail IVdio. 
Its culminating points are Itainbe and the Sierra 
da Piedade, nearly 6,000 ft. high, in the province 
of Minas-Gcraes. — 41h. 1 n N. America, the priii- 
cijial mountain system is that of the Mexican 
A1))S, and Uocky iVloiintains, which may be re- 
garded as a eontiiiiiatjon of tlie Andes, in Mexi- 
co, it is divided into three distinct ridges; within 
which, between the j>a rail els of 19*^ and 24° N. 
lat., arc immense plateaus elevated to the height 
of between 6,000 and 9,(KX) ft. 'I'he central 
cordillera of Mexico stretches N. 10° W. from 
the 25th to the 38th deg. lat., separating the 
waters of the Hio del Norte, flowing S. E. fiom 
those of the Colorado, flowing S. W. The highest 
peaks in the ridge in Mexico, are the volcanoes 
of Pocatepell, 17,060 ft., and Orosaba, 16,.%5ft. 
From about the .38th deg. the ridge, wliich 
then begins to be called the Uocky Mountains, 
stretches N. 28° W., till it tenninates near the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, on the Arctic 
Sea, in about the 69lh deg. of lat. and 138th deg. 
of long. Some peaks in this chain, between 
52° and 53°, arc said to be nearly 16,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea ; and others between 37° and 
39°, have been ascertained to be from 10,000 to 
12,00t)ft. in height. We have no accurate in- 
formation respecting the height of the (jasses of 
the Rocky Mountsiins, nor of the altitude of their 
base above the sea ; but on their K. si Jc is a very 
extensive tract, dry, sandy, and almost a desert. 
5tli. I’arallel to the Rocky Mountains, and at 
no great distance from the sea, a chain of 
mountains runs N. from the jjciiinsula of Cali- 
fornia, till it is lost ill Russian America. This 
chain, which has been called by Humboldt the 
Californian Maritime Alps, increases in altitude 
as it gets further N. Mount Hood, near the 45th 
deg., on the S. side of the Columbia or Oregon 
river, is said to be about 16,000 ft. high ; and 
Mount St. Helen’s, about a degree further N. on 
the N. side of the Columbia, has an elevation of 
14,(K)0 ft. Mount Fairweathcr, in the 59th deg., 
is also 14,0(X) ft. high, and Mount St. Elias, the 
loftiest in the chain, attains to an elevation of 
about 17, (XX) ft. 'liie last two are volcanoes. 
Between the liockyMountains and the Marilimc 
Alps, is an extensive prairie tract, 700 in. in 
length, by from 100 to 200 m. in breadth. The 
Rocky Mountains and the Maritime Alps are 
connected by a ridge in about the 42d deg. 
lat.y dividing the waters which flow N. to the 
Columbia from those which flow S. to the Co- 
lorado. — 6th. The mountains £. of the Mis- 
sissippi do not at all approach the Rocky Moun- 
tains in magnitude. They are included in 
what is called the Alleghany or Appalachian 
system, extending in a N. £. by N. direction 
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from Alabama, on the N. conflneK of (Georgia, to 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, being about 1,200 
m. in length, with a mean brcacltli of 100 m. 
The White Mouiitsonsof New Hampshire, 7,300 
feet above the level of the sea, arc the highest in 
this range, which is crossed by the tidal waters of 
the Hudson river. The immense valley of the 
Mississippi lies between the itocky and the 
Alleghany chains. — 7th. 13albi ])r<jposcs to em- 
brace, under the denomination of Arctic system, 
all the mountains that arc already, or that ina^ 
hereafter be discovered within the Arctic archi- 
pelago. The culminating points of that system, 
in so far as they are at present known, are the 
Corn du Cerf, in Greenland, the height of which 
has been much exaggerated, but which is pro- 
bably above 8,000 ft., and the Acraell Taekull, in 
Iceland, 6,649 ft. — 8th. The system of the Antil- 
les embraces the mountains in the archi])elago of 
that name. Its cuiininating points are, the Anton- 
Sepo, in Hayti, nearly 9,0(X) ft. in height; and 
the Sierra de Cobre, in ('uba, the most elevated 
summits of which attain about the same height. 

Plateaus. — America has a great variety of 
plateaus, some remarkable for their prodigious 
elevation, and others for their immense extent. 
Under the former are included tlie plateau of 
Titicaca, divided between Jiolivia and l^eru, com- 
prising an area of about 1«,0(X) sn. m., with a 
mean elevation of above 13,0(X) ft. Tlie populous 
and well cultivated plateau of (^uito is elevated 
about 9,6(X) ft. ; and the extensive plateau or 
table land of Auahuac, in Mexico, from 6,000 to 
9,000 ft. Among the latter, or those ))rincipally 
remarkable for their extent, may be mentioned 
the central yilateau of S. America, embracing the 
vast ]>rovince of Matto Grosso, with parts of 
Goyaz and San Paulo, in Rrnzil, the whole of 
Paraguay, Chaco in the confederation of the 
liio d^i> la Plata, and a part of the lands of the 
Chiquitus and Moxes in Rolivia. Its clexatioii 
varies from about 750 to 1280 feet. 

Volcanoes. -- America has a great number of 
volcanoes, and some of the most elevated vol- 
canic mountains in the world, 'fhe departments 
of the Ailtmator and of Cauca in Columbia, the 
states of Nicaragua, San Salvador, and Guate- 
mala in central America, Chili, Russian America, 
and Iceland in Danish America, contain a 
great number of volcanoes. The most remark- 
able volcanic mountains are, Cotopaxi, Sanguay, 
and Pichincha in the ('oliimbian department of 
the iKquator;^ Pasto, Sotara, and Purace, in that 
of Cauca; Guagua-Plitina, or the volcano of 
Arequipa, and Sehama m Peru ; the volca- 
noes of Copiapo, Chilan, Antoco, and Peteroa, 
in Chili ; those of Socomusco, Guatemala, or 
I'uego, Agua, Pacaya, San Salvador, Granada, 
and Telica, near St. Ijeqn, of Nicaragua, in 
central America; Popocatapetl, or the volcano 
of I'uebla, Citlatepetl, or the volcano of Orizaba, 
the volcano of ('olima, and that of Xoriillo, in 
the Mexican confederation ; St. Elias, and Fair- 
weather, in the Californian Alps ; the two vol- 
canoes of the peninsula of Alashka, and those 
of the Aleutian islands; with Hekla, and otliers 
in Iceland. 

Plains. — In no other part of the world are the 
plains so vast. The immense space from the 
outlet of the Mackenzie River to the Delta of the 
Mississippi, and between the central chain of the 
Mexican system and Rocky Mountains, and the 
A lleghany, forma the largest plain, not of America 
only, but of the world ; it embraces the basins 
of the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, Churchill or 
Nelson, almost the whole basin of the Missouri, 
nearly the whole basins of the Suskatchawaii 


and Mackenzie River, and the entire basin of 
the Coppermine River. Four fifths of that por- 
tion of this vostqilain, which lies beyond the 50th 
deg. of lat., is a bleak and barren waste over* 
spread with innumerable lakes, and bearing a 
striking resemblance to N. Asia; but its innre 
southerlv portion, or that lying W. of the Alle- 
ghany chain, and N. from the Gulph of Mexico, 
differs widely in character from the other, 
being well wooded and fertile on the K. side, 
bare but not infertile in the middle, and be- 
coming almost a desiTt in the extreme W. 'J'be 
^eeond great plain of the New Conlineiit is tliiit 
of the Amazon : it embraces the whole central jiart 
of S. America, comprising more than half llrazil, 
with south west ( olumhia, the eastern ]j}irt of 
[ the republic <»f Peru, and the northern ))art of 
Rolivia; its limits are ncarl)^ identical with those 
of the middle and loxxer parts of the iiuTncnso 
basin of the Ania/on and 'I'ocantin. 'J he plain 
of the Rio de la IMata extciuis between the 
Andes and their prineijial branches, and the 
: nioiintuins of llruzil, to the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Straits of INIagelian. It embraces 
the south-west part of lirazil, Paraguay, the 
counirv of the ('hiijuilos, Chaco, with the f^eatcr 
]»art of the confeilcration of the Rio de la 
Plata, the state of I’rugiiay, and Paiagonia. 
A large portion of it is known by the name of 
the Pampas of Buenos Ax res, or Rio de la IMa- 
ta. I'he plain of the Orinoco, embracing the 
Llanos of New Granada and Venezuela in Co- 
lumbia, extends from ('aqueta to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, along the Giiaviarc, Meta, and 
lower Orinoco. 1 n some of t tie flat parts of Ame- 
rica large tracts of territory are met w’ith, which, 
in respect of aridity of soil, and of the sand 
by xvhich they arc covered, may be compared to 
the deserts of Asia and Africa. The most re- 
markable and most extensive of these tracts, arc 
the Desert of I*crnambuco, occupying a great 
))art of the N. E. plateau of Brazil ; the desert 
of Atacama, extending with some interruptions 
along the coast of tlic Pacific from Tarapaca in 
Peru, to Copitmo in Chili ; and the Desert of 
Nuttal, at the E. foot of the Rocky mountains, 
between the Upper Arkansas and Paduka, form- 
ing part of the central plain of N. America. 

The liivers of America are on a much larger 
scale than those of any other portion of the 
globe, nllbrdiiig facilities of internal communi- 
cation of vast inij^iurtance, and quite unequalled 
any where else. The principal are the Amazon, 
Mississippi, Plata, St. Laxvrcnce, and Orinoco. 
The Amazon flows E. through the broadest part 
of S. America, having its embouchure under the 
equator. Its entire course is ^timated at about. 
4,700 m., and it has several tributaries, larger than 
the Wolga or the Danube. Uninterrupted by 
cither locks or shallows, it is navigable for vessels 
of considerable burden to the E. foot of the Andes, 
a distance, in a direct line, of above 2, OCX) m. from 
the sea ; and though civilisation has as yet made 
little or no progress in tlic vast and fertile re- 

g ions through which it floxvs, there can be no 
oubt that it is destined to become as it xxcre a 
great highway for many powerful nations ; and 
and to have its banks thickly set with populous 
towns and emporiums. 

The Mississippi, taken in connexion with tlie 
Missouri, the largest and most important stream, 
flows from N. to S., falling into the Gulph of 
Mexico, about 100 m. below New Orleans. Its 
course, including windings, exceeds 4,200 m.; 
many of its tributaries, as the Arkansas, Red 
River, Ohio, &c., are of great magnitude; and 
it drains one of the largest and tincst basins 
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in the world. It is navi^ble for about 1,700 m. lakes of Tezeaco, Xochimilco, &c., in the valley 
in a direct line from its mouth; and though of Mexico, are remarkable for ^eir elevated 
civilisation has only begun to strike its roots and situation, their vicinity to the capital, and 
scatter its seeds in the wide regions through the superb works undertaken to prevent the 
which it flows, it is already a well frequented dama^m caused by their frequent overflowing, 
channel of communication. But the boldest Lakc^icaragua, in central America, is remark- 
flights of imagination can hardly figure what able for its size, the beauty of its scenery, its 
the Mississippi will be, when the rich and volcanoes, and from its forming the basis of tlie 
fruitful countries on its banks, and those of its works projected for uniting the Atlantic and 
affluents, arc all fully peopled, and making use of Pacific oceans. The limited size of the principal 
Us waters to send abroad their surplus products, lakes of S. America strikingly contrasts with the 
and to import tliose of other countries and cli- dimensions of those of N. America. The lake 
mates. of I'iticaca, the largest and most celebrated of the 

The Plata, which runs S. with a slight incli- S. American lakes, is situated near the N.W. 
nation to the E., is the grand channel of commu- frontier of Bolivia, or Upper Peru, in an Alpine 
nication to a very large portion of S. America, valley surrounded by ridges of the Andes. It 
Its course may be estimated at about 2,500 m. ; covers an area of above 4,000 sq. and is 
and its basin is inferior only to that of the Ama. elevated 12,795 feet above (he level of the &ca I 
zon or the Mississippi. Manco Capac made his first appcarence on the 

The St. Lawrence, with its connected lakes, or banks of this lake. The basins of the liio Colo- 
rather great inland seas, is the grand outlet of rado, or Mendoza, and Rio Negro, present several 
the largest freshwater system in the world. In- very extensive lakes ; but these are really rather 
eluding the lakes, its course exceeds 2,000 m. vast morasses, than lakes properly so called. 

It is remarkable for the equality of its current, Islands A multitude of islands belong to 

which is nearly uniform throughout the year. America. We shall briefly notice the priii- 

Thc Orinoco has a course of about 1800 m., and cipal, in the order of the seas in which they 
carries to the sea an immense body of water, are situated. In the Atlantic Ocean arc, the 
There is a water communication between one archipelcago of St Lawrence or of Newfound- 
of its affluents, the Cassiquiari, and the liio Ne- land, at themouth of the (iulph of St Lawrence : 
gro, an affluent of the Amazon. its principal islands are Newfoundland, Anticosti, 

Owing to the circumstance of the Andes, and Prince Edward’s Island, and Cape Breton. ITic 
of their prolongation in N. America, being great Columbian archipelago, or Antilles, com- 
generally within a comparatively short distance monly called the West Indies, comprises a great 
of the W. coast, there is not, in most parts, room number of islands and secondary groups, lying 
in the intervening ^acc for the formation of any between the peninsula of Florida and the delta 
very great river, lienee, notwithstanding the of the Orinoco. Its chief islands arc, ('iiha, Hay ti, 
prodigious length of the W. coast, it only receives nr St. Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto- Rico, 
two large rivers, and these not of the first class ; called the greater Antilles; St. Cruz, Antigua, 
the Rio Colorado, falling into the bottom of the Guadaloupe, Martinico, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, 
Gulph of California, and the Columbia or Ore- St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, and several 
gon. Their corse may be estimated at about others, called the smaller Antilles. The Luca- 
1,100 m. each. yos, or Bahama Islands, a vast secondary group, 

The Mackenzie is the only great river flowing are situated to the N. of Cuba. Towards the 
into the Arctic sea. It has a N. N. W. course ; southern extremi^ of the New Continent, are 
it is connected by a scries of lakes and tributary the Falkland or Malouinc Islands, which have 
streams with lake Superior, and .consequently no fixed inhabitants ; in the southern ocean is 
with the St. Lawrence. the archipelago of Magellan and I'ierra del 

Lakes No part of the world has so many Fuego, the most southerly inhabited part of the 

lakes as N. America, especially that portion be- world. By its position, at the extremity of Amc- 
tween 42° and 67° lat., w'hich might be justly rica, it belongs as much to the ocean, to which 
called the lake region. It presents not only the we have assigned it, as to either the Atlantic or 
greatest masses of fresh water on the surface of Pacific Ocean. 

the globe, but so many smaller lakes and mo- I'he Antarctic archipelago, or Antarctic lands, 
rasses, that their enumeration is almost iinpossi- under which denomination we include all the 
blc. These Idces form a most important fea- Islands situated beyond 56° S. lat., next claims atten- 
ture in the physical geography of the new world, tion. The greater part of these islands have been 
In the rainy sd^n, several of them overflow recently discovered; they are all uninhabited, are 
their banks; and temporary communications are mostly covered with ice, and are important only 
then established between rivers whose embou- to wluile and seal fishers. The most remark- 
chures are frequently at immense distances from able islands and mups are, the Island of 
each other. Some of these communications arc St. Peter, called by Coo^ S. Borgia; the archi- 
permanent; as, for instance, that of theMississmpi pelago of Sandwich, the Orkneys, S. Shet- 
or Churchill with the Mackenzie River. The land, Trinity Island, the small islands of Alex- 
great lakes of N. America are, Lake Superior, andcr 1. and Peter I. ; being at present the most 
Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and Ontario. goutbcrl 3 r of the known parts of the world. 
These, which are all connected together, dis- The Pacific Ocean has also a multitude of islands, 
charge their superfluous waters by the St. Law- ^ng in groups, of which we can only notice the 
ranee, and form that vast reservoir of fresh water, following: the archipelago of Madre de Dios, 
sometimes called the sea of Canada. ( Sec the on the W. coast of Pati^onia ; the Campana 
titles for a full description of these lakes. ) The and Madre de Dios are the largest of these 
next in size and importance are Lakes Winnipeg, islands : the archipelago of ("hiloe, situated to the 
Athabasco, Great Slave Lake, and Great Bear S. of Chili, to which it belongs, and of w'hich 
Lake, stretching N. N.W. from Lake Superior Chiloc Island is the largest : the archipelago of 
to near the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and Gallopagos, situated under the equator, about 
forming as it were a continuation of the Can^ian 500 m. W. from the coast of Columbia, but 
lakes. There are some considerable lakes in the which has no stationary inhabitants : the archi • 
Mexican states ; and the comparatively small pelago of Quadra and Vancouver, comprising a 
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great number of islands, and that of King George 
III., on the N. W. coast of N. America, with the 
Aleutian Archipelago in Russian America. In 
liehring’s sea, arc the group of Pribylof and Nou- 
nivok, belonging to Russia. The Arctic Ocean 
{presents a vast number of islands, the majority of 
which, previously to the late voyage of discovery, 
were regarded as parts of the American continent, 
iialbi projioses to give to these islan<is the gene- 
ral denomination of Arctic lands or Arctic archi- 
pelago, and to subdivide them^ follows : E. or 
JDiinish Arctic lands, comprising the great group 
ofGreenlaiid and Iceland, belonging to Denmark, 
and Jan Mayen’s Island, without stationary in- 
habitants ; the W. or English Arctic lands, ex- 
tending to the W. and N. of liaifin’s and Hud- 
son’s bays, the principal groups of which are, N. 
Devon, N. Georgia, with the islands (’ornw'allis, 
INlelvillc, &c. ; and the archipelago of Railin — 
Parry, with the islands Cockburn, Southampton, 
New Galloway, &c. 

The Climate - of America is nearly as cele- 
brated for the predominance of cold, as that of 
Africa for the predominance of heat. With 
the exception of the limited space along its W. 
shore, between the Andes in the S., and the 
Maritime ,Alps in the N., the temperature of 
the New World, in the same latitude, is every 
where inferior to thatof the old. Countries which, 
from their geographical position, we should 
suppose \^ould bo mild'^nd temperate, arc ex> 
])osed to long and severe winters, during which 
they arc wholly covered with snow; and in 
point of fact, the entire continent of N. America 
above the 50th degree of lat. is all but unin- 
luibitable. Even in the 45th parallel, on the N. 
side of the Canadian lakes, frost is continuous 
for more than six months. Occasional frosts 
occur as low down the Atlantic coast as the 
confines of I'Jorida, near the 30th deg. of lat., in 
the parallel of Morocco, Cairo, and Suez. This 
prcdoiiii nance of* cold is no doubt ascribable to 
a great variety of causes ; among the most 
prominent of which may be placed the extraor- 
dinary elevation of the soil. Not only is tlie 
continent traversed from one extremity to the 
other by immense chains of mountains covered 
with perpetual snow, but in many parts, as in 
Mexico and Columbia, very extensive plains 
are found at an elevation of from 6, (XX) to 
10, MX) feet above the level of the sea ! Thus the 
lilain of Quito, immediate^ under the equator, 
has an elevation of above 9,600 feet, and its 
mean temperature is said not to exceed .53° 
Fahr. In some mrts, where the plateaus rise 
rapidly, there is onen, within a few leagues, an 
extraordinary change of temperature. At Vera 
Cruz and Guayaquil, for example, on the bor- 
ders of the plains of Mexico and Quito, and 
nearly on a level with the sea, the heat is often 
quite oppressive. These different climates have 
different vegetable productions. ** Hence the 
traveller journeying down the deep descent of 
one of these magnificent ravines (leading from 
the plateau of Mexico), through forests of birches, 
oaks, and pines, duds himself suddenly on the 
level shores of the Rio Alvarado, surrounded by 
})a]ms, and has an opportunity of seeing the 
animal products of the N. and S. of the Alpine 
regions and tropics, nay of the E. and W. he- 
mispheres, mingled together. Wolves of northern 
aspect dwelling in the vicinity of monkeys; 
humming birds returning periodicalW from the 
borders of the frozen zone, with the N. bunting 
and soft- feathered titmice, to nestle near parrots ; 
and our common European whistling ducks and 
teal, swimming in lakes which swarm with sirens 
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and Brazilian parras and boatbilla.” — ( See 
Richardson’s Zoology of N. America, in the Sulk 
Iteport of the Jiritish Association, p. 135.) 

in addition to its vast mountain chains, and 
the prodigious elevation of many of its plateaus, 
the lower teAperature of America may be partly 
ascribed to the great indentation of the sea be- 
tween N. and S. America, and the want of exten- 
sive sandy deserts in the tropical regions, easily 
impregnated with heat. The place of the latter 
in the African continent is here occupied by vast 
forests, traversed in all directions by immense 
rivers. The forests, however, arc not confined 
to the tropical regions ; they extend over the 
greater portion of the continent, powerfully 
diminishing the influence of the solar rays upon 
the earth, and greatly increasing its moisture. 
A strong and abundant vegetation, the result 
of its greater humidity, is, in fitet, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the New World. 

We may add, with respect to N. America, that 
while but a very small portion of it is within the 
torrid zone, it reaches far within the Arctic 
circle, w'herc it also attains to a great breadth. 
The N. AV. wind prevails during winter. This 
w'ind, sweeping over a desolate country, over- 
spread with marshes, forests, frozen lakes, and 
mountains, buried under eternal snow's, con- 
tracts an intense degree of cold, and in its 
progress southward, passing over a wilderness, 
where the ground is shaded by forests fiom 
the solar ra}s, its original character is in no 
respect changed. It slowly yields to the do- 
minion of the climate, and retains its temperature 
long after it has penetrated into the regions of 
heat. Throughout N. Ameiica the N. wind 
is accordingly felt to be keen and piercing. It 
increiLSes the rigour of the seasons in the more 
northerly regions, and exteiuls the influence of 
winter far into those latitudes, which, in the 
other hemisphere, arc blessed with perpetual 
spring. The countries lying within the tropics 
are exposed to the inroads of the northern blasts; 
and the great heats felt at Vera (’ruz and Ha- 
vannah are often suddenly reduced by strata of 
cold air brought by the N. winds from Hudson’s 
Bay. These winds blow from October to IM arch, 
frequently bursting forth in tremendous hurri- 
canes, and cooling the air to such a degree, that 
at llavannah the’ centigrade thermometer falls 
toO, or3ii° FaE, and at Vera Cruz it falls to lb°, 
or to 60° Fah. At Zacatecas, within the 
tropic of Cancer, it frequently froze hard in the 
winter of 1825; and in the city of IMexico the 
theniioinctcr has been known, though rarely, 
from the same cause, to fall below' the freezing 
point. To the prevalence of these IV. winds, llicre- 
forc, combined with the extraordinary elevation 
of the ground, and the uncultivated state of the 
country, overspread with vast forests, the greater 
cold of N. America seems chiefly ascribable. 
In S. America nearly the same causes operate. 
The country is even more desolate ; the climate 
is more inclined to moisture ; and liable beyoinl 
the 40th parallel, to dreadful tempests; while 
immense mountain ranges, rising far above the 
limit of perpetual snow, aid these eflWts, and 
greatly increase the rigour of the seasons. 'I'o 
these causes may be added the Ibnn of the 
American continent, w'hich being greatly con- 
tracted in breadth as it apiirouches the S., is, 
in consequence, cx)K>scd on every side, except 
tow'ardsthc N.,to the surrounding oceanic winds. 
To the S. of Cape Horn is the great Antarctic 
Ocean, where cold prevails even.^to a much 
greater degree than in the N., so that the winds 
coming from those inhospitable seas bring to 
G 
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the American continent all the unmitigated 
rigour uf the polar regions. The Andes and 
maritime Alps protect the strip of territory be- 
tween them and the Pacific Ocean from the 
freezing influence of the N. W. |rind; and to 
this its greater mildness is partly, al least, if not 
w'holl}’, owing. 

Minerals. — The mineral riches of America 
are probably superior to those of any of the other 
great divisions of the globe. The discovery of 
the mines of Mexico and Peru effected an entire 
revolution in the value of the precious metals ; 
and they have since continued to be the grand 
sources whence sup]ilies of gold and silver have 
principally been derivccL 'Ihe produce of the 
American mines at the commencement of the 
present century, was estimated by M. Humboldt 
as follows ; — 


Annual Produce of tho Minos of America at the Com- 
mencement of the Nineteenth Century. 



Gold. 

Hllwr. 


rolltlcoldlviuoDk. 

Marca 

of 

Caa. 

tille. 

KIIokb. 

Marcs 

of 

Castillc. 

Kilogs. 

both sold 
and biWer 

In dollars. 

Vice-royaUy of 
Now Spain 
Vipc-royalty of 
P»«rii 

Captain coneral- 
slilp ol Chill 
Vioo-royalty of 
lluondb Ayres 
Vlof-rwalty of 
New Grenada 
Brazil 

7/)00 

3.400 

12.S12 

2,200 

20,503 

20,000 

1,600 

782 

2,807 

506 

4,714 

6,873 

2,3.38,220 

611,090 

29,700 

**481,830 

5.37,612 

140,478 

6,827 

110,764 

2.3.000. 000. 

6.240.000 

2.060.000 

4.850.000 

8.990.000 

4.. 3<.0,«K1rt 

Total 

75,217 

17,291 

3,4ri0,K4ol 

795,581 

4.3/,OOjOOO 



This sum of 43,.'i00,0(X) dollars, at 4«. and 3d. a dollar, 
amounts to U, 243, 750/. 


Mr. Jacob, author of the Historical Inquiry 
into the Consumption of the l*rccious Metals, 
estimated the annual average ])roduce of the 
American mines, from 1800, to 1810 at 47,061 ,000 
dollai-s. But the revolutionary struggles which 
began, in 1810, to disturb Peru, Mexico, and 
tlie rest of Spanish America, by causing the ex- 
pulsion of most of the great capitalists, by whom 
the mines were princijially carried on, speedily 
caused some of the most productive amongst 
them to be entirely abandoned, and occasioned 
an extraordinary falling off in the supply of the 
precious metals previously obtained from the 
New World. Mr. Jacob estimates the average 
annual produce of the American mines, from 
1810 to 1829, at only 4,036, (XX)f., being less con. 
siderably than half their produce at the be- 

g inning of the century ; and though this estimate 
as been susppeted of being somewhat under- 
value^ there are pretty good grounds for think- 
ing that it is not far from accurate. {Jacoby ii.267. ) 
The failure of the companies funned in this 
country in 1825, for working the American mines, 
the instability of the revolutionary governments, 
and the continued anarchy and insecurity that has 
prevailed down to the present time in Mexico, 
and in all the old provinces of Spanish America, 
have hitherto prevented any very material ad- 
ditions being made to the supply of bullion from 
the American mines, which at this moment 
(1838) is certainly under 5,000,000/. 

The causes of this extraordinary decline being 
thus explained, it is plain that there are no 
grounds for supposing that it will be perpetual. 
It is believed, indeed, that some of ^e richest o? 
the mines known to exist in Mexico have not 
yet been wrought ; and it is more than probable 
that many HKiics w'ill yet be discovered. The 
insttibility and weakness of the governments, and 
the conseqtient indi.sposition to embark capital 


in industrious undertakings, are the only obsta« 
cles that hinder the American mines from yield- 
ing greater supplies at present than at any 
fonner period. 

Exclusive of the mines, the gold and silver 
washings of Brazil, and other parts of S. America 
and of the (J. States, are considerably productive. 
Besides gold and silver, most other metals 
arc found in less or greater abundance in 
America. Chili and Cuba have some of the 
richest copper mires in the world ; lead is found 
in different parts of the U. States, particularly 
in Illinois, and in Mexico, &c. ; iron is most 
abundant in the U. States, and in many other parts 
of the continent ; salt also is very widely diffused ; 
and coal, including anthracite, is found in vast 
deposits in different parts of the U. States, in 
British America, and in Chili. Europe may 
now be said to be wholly dependent on Brazil 
for supplies of diamonds, which seem to be more 
abundant there, than anywhere else. 

Veffetation — Stretching, as America docs, from 
the eternal snows of the Arctic to lho.se of the 
Antarctic circle, and possessing soils of every 
elevation and quality, her vegetable products arc 
necessarily of the most diversified descri])tion. 
Owing to the prevalent humidity and coolness of 
the climate, and the richness of the soil, her fo- 
rests and pastures are unrivalled fur extent, luxu- 
riance, and magnificence. The forests consist 
generally of very heavy timber, including many 
species of pines and larches unknown in Europe, 
with an endless variety of oaks, maples, cypres ocs, 
tulip trees, mahogany trees, logwood, Braril- 
wood, &c. &c. 'J'he Old World is indebted to the 
New for some of its mo.st useful and widely dif- 
fused vegetable ])roductiuns-. J*ofatoes, though 
probably not introduced into Europe for more 
than a century after the discovery of America, 
already form a most important pait of the food 
of most European nations ; and tobacco, though 
it also be of American origin, has been diffused 
from one extremity of* the Old W’orld to the other, 
and is, perhaps, the most universally esteemed of 
all luxuries. We also owe iu America maize, or 
Indian corn, millet, cocoa, vanilla, pimento, co- 
paiba, cincboiia or bark, so important in medi- 
cine, jalap, sassafras, nux vomica, &c. The Cactus 
cochiiiilifer, which furnishes the cochineal, is 
also peculiar to America. On the other hanil, 
America is indebted to the Old World fur a great 
variety of cereal grasses, trees, and fruits. A t the 
head of the former maybe placed wheat, barley, 
oats, and rice, all of which succeed admirably well 
in large portions of America. It seems pretty well 
established that the sugar-cane is indigenous to 
some of the W. Indian islands ; but it is abun- 
dantly certain, not merely that the art of making 
sugar, but that the cane, now most generally cul- 
tivated in the islands and in continental .\me- 
rica, was brought to them either from the E. 
Indies or from Madeira. America is also in- 
debted to the Old World for the coffee-plant, now 
one of her staple products; and for oranges, 
lemons, caches, and most descriptions of fruit- 
trees. New York apples, though now very su- 
perior to any produced in this country, are de- 
rived from plants carried from England. T'he 
vine has been raised in America ; but cither the 
soil or climate is not suitable for it, or, which is 
perha])s most probable, suffleient care has not 
been bestowed on the manufacture of the w'ine. 
The tea-plant has been tried in Brazil ; but, owing 
to the dearness of labour, there is no chance of 
its being profitably cultivated there, or any where 
else in America. 

The Zoology of America differs in many im- 
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portant respects from that of the Old World. Of 
about 1,350 mammals that have been described 
and cl^sified, America possesses about 540; but, 
with few exceptions, she is singularly ill pro- 
vidc<l with the useful animals. As already stated, 
neither the horse, ox, sheep, nor hog, were found 
in America on her discovery by Columbus; and 
the want of them must, no doubt, haM' been a 
considerable obstacle to the advancement of the 
natives in the career of civil i^atioIl. The ele- 
phant and the camel are al^ unknown in Ame- 
rica; but she was not entirely destitute of useful 
animals. In Peru they had the llama, guanaco, 
paco, and viciinna, animals that bear a consider- 
able resemblance to each other, il’ they be not of 
the same species, 'i'he first has a considerable 
analogy to the camel, though it be neither so large 
nor strong, and wants the hum]). It was, and 
still is, employed to carry loads, and being docile 
and sure-footed, makes its way over the most 
dangerous iiatlis. Its pace is slow, seldom exceed- 
ing 12 or 15 in. a day, and it usually carries about 
80 lbs. Its wool, or rather hair, w'hich is gene- 
rally, but not always white, is spun and made into 
articles of clothing. The guanacus and pacos are 
not so serviceable as beasts of burden as the llamas, 
and arc comparatively little used. The vicuiiiia, 
the smallest of them all, inhabits the least acces- 
sible iiarts of the Andes ; it is chiefly prized on 
account of its wool, which is of a very superior 
quality. The flesh of these animals, though dry 
and coarse, is used as food. They arc almost the 
only animals t^at the native inhabitants of 
America had been able to subdue, and to ren- 
der subservient to their pur])oses. The bison, 
or American ox ( Jios americauus')^ the largest na- 
tive quadruped of the New World, is principally 
found on the prairie lands of the lltK'ky Moun- 
tains in N. America. It is rarely, if ever, seen 
to the S. of tlie Mississippi ; and it is doubtful 
whether it was ever found on the Atlantic coast. 
'I'hc lh)s moschatust or musk ox, is found only in 
the most N. ]iarts of America to the W. of Ilud- 
son’s Pay, from tiC® to 73° N. lat. Its horns, 
which cover all the forehead, are often of great 
weight. The Rocky Mountain goat, remarkable 
for the fineness of its wool, inhabits the Rocky 
Mountains from Mexico to the extremity of the 
range. Several species of deer arc found both in 
N. and S. America. The rein-deer is the most 
northerly ruminating animal, being found in 
Greenland and the remotest of the Arctic islands. 
On the W. coast it descends as low as the Co- 
lombia river. 

America possesses several peculiar species of 
the genus Canis, or dog. The physiognomy of 
the American wolf, when contrasted with that 
of its European namesake, is very distinct. There 
is a great variety of foxes. The fur of the Canis 
lafropus, or arctic fox, and of some other varieties 
of the same genus, is of considerable value. The 
best known variety of the American dog is the 
Ca7iis familiaris, found in Newfoundland. This 
animal is now very common in England, and is 
deservedly a great favourite. It is strong and 
active, has long fine glossy hair, a curved bushy 
tail, and webbad toes, by means of which it swims 
admirably well. The colour of the back and 
sides is ^nerally black, with a white belly and 
le^s, ana frequently a white spot at the tip of the 
tail. It is naturally fitted, by its thick covering 
of hair, for a cold climate, and is more active and 
in better health in this country in winter than in 
summer. 

The beaver ( Castor) is more abundant perhaps 
in the N. W. parts or N, America than in any 
other part of the world. But the great demand 


for, and high price of its fur, has led to a great 
diminiiiion of its miinbers, and to its nearly 
total extirpation in the more accessible parts of 
the country. The coyiiou, known in commerce 
by the name of neutra, and the cliinchilla, arc 
found in S. America. They yield a highly es- 
teemed fur, and immense quantities of their skins 
are now imported. 

Aiiierica bus but few beasts of prey. The mos'. 
formidable, ihcFelis owca, or jaguar, is found only 
in S. America. It is larger and stronger than the 

S Hither ; but is inferior in size and ferocity to the 
engal tiger, with which it is generally eom- 
])area. Une FeUs discolor, or puma, is found in 
both S. and N. America : though denominated 
the American lion, it is neither so large nor fierce 
as the jaguar. A number of bears, some of them 
of the largest and most formidable descrijition, 
[are found in Arctic America; two are peculiar 
to it. 

Tropical America has a great variety of apes, 
but none of them approach so nearly to the hu- 
m^n form as the orang oiitang, or chimpanzee, 
and none of them have the ferocity of the ba- 
boon. Many, how'cvcr, have prehensile tails, cn- 
dow'cd with so great delicacy of touch that they 
have lieen compared to the trunk of the elephant. 
This fits them admirably fur travelling from tree 
to tree. 

The vampyre hat, frequent in S. America, is 
very dangerous. It attacks the larger animus, 
and even man himself, when asleep ; and as its 
bite is not sufficiently painful to awaken the vic- 
tim, the bleeding it occasions sometimes proves 
fatal. 

America is infested by an immense number of 
reptiles. Of these pests the rattle-snake is one 
of the most common, and also the most danger- 
ous : hut there arc others little less venomous. 
The true boa constrictor is found of an enormous 
size in the nyirshes and swamps of tropical Ami*- 
rica. Centipeds, sometimes a yard in length, 
with enormous spiders, scorpions, Ac., Hhoiincl in 
these regions. According to Humboldt, the w liitc 
ants and termites are even more destructive here 
than their congeners in the Old World. 

The birds of America arc exceedingly nu- 
merous. The condor, which inhabits the most 
inaccessible paits of the Andes, though of less 
diinunsiuns than was formerly supposed, is the 
largest and most powerful of all the feathered 
tribes. There arc also a great many eagles, vul- 
tures, falcons, and other birds of prey. A species 
of ostrich, hut smaller than the African, inhabits 
the Pampas ; and the woods of both Americas 
are the re-sort of vast flocks of^yild turkeys, pi- 
geons, &c. 

The waters of America are well supplied with 
fish ; and the rivers in the tropical regions pro- 
duce also enormous lizards and alligators. In 
the lakes of the Caraccas is found the elec- 
tric eel. 

Nothing, however, is so worthy of remark, in 
relation to the zoology of America, as the won- 
derful increase of the horses and cattle carried 
there from Europe. Had we not been fully 
aware of all the circumstances in regard to their 
immigration, it would certainly have been sup- 
posed that they were indigenous to America, and 
that it, in fact, w'as their native country They 
here rove about in immense herds in a state of' 
pristine freedom ; and so numerous have they 
become that the slaughter of oxen, not for the 
carcass but merely for the hide, is the principal 
business of many extensive praS)<nces. (See 
Pampas. ) In a single year above 800,000 hides 
have been exported from llruzil only, exclusive 
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of those exported from Buenos Ayres, Monte- 
Tidco, and other ports I In consequence, too, of 
the extraordinary increase of horses, the mode of 
existence of the natives in several parts has been 
wholly changed ; they have become expert horse- 
men, and pass a considerable part of their time 
on horseback, approaching in this re.s])ect to the 
Tartars and Arabs of the ancient world. Sheep 
have not succeeded so well in America as cattle 
and horses ; and their wool, in most parts, is 
generally of an inferior description. 

Races of Men. — The native inhabitants of 
America differ in physical fonn, in language, 
and perhaps in intellectual character, from every 
other variety of the human race. Probably, 
however, the general agreement which exists 
among themselves is even more remarkable than 
their disagreement from other races. The lied 
men, as the Americans call thetnselves, in con- 
tradistinction to the European and African races, 
(that is, to the fyiiifes and lilacfcs, the only two 
they have any knowledge of,) exhibit sui'prisingly 
little difference, although extending over 70° 
on the N. side, and 54° on the S. side, of the 
equator. Heat or cold, drought or moisture, 
elevation or depression of surface, have certainly 
no elfect in the production, even of the small 
variations occasionally discoverable among them. 
“ The Indians of New Spain,” says Humboldt, 
** bear a close resemblance to those who inhabit 
Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil. Over 
1,5(X),(K)0 sq. leagues, from Cape Horn to the 
St. Laurence and Behring’s Straits, we arc struck 
at the first glance with the general re.semblaiice in 
the features of the inhabitants. W e think we jicr- 
ceivc them all to be descended from the same stock, 
notwithstanding the prodigious diversity of their 
languages. In the portrait drawn by Voluey of 
the Canadian Indians, we recognise the tribes 
scattered over the savannahs of the A pure and 
the Carony. The same style of features exists 
in both Americas.” The general physical form 
is as follows: — Skin dark, having more or less of 
a red tinge, usually called copper-colour, but 
thought to be more correctly characterised by 
that of cinnamon ; hair of the head black, coarse, 
lank, shining, long, l^ut not very abundant: 
hair on other parts of the body very deficicut. 
The beard is seldom altogether wanting, but it 
is so uniformly scanty, as often to present the 
appearance of its being so. l^orehcad long; eyes 
deep sunk, small, and black. Face broad across 
the cheeks, which are round and prominent; 
nose well raised, and round at the apex ; mouth 
large, and lips thick ; chest high, thighs massy, 
legs arched, fe^ large, hands and wrists small. 
The height is nearly the mean stature of the 
European race, but the body is usually more 
squat and thick set. The countenance is hard- 
favoured, and the look stern, yet with a certain 
sweetness in the expression of the mouth which 
is a contrast to the rest of the features. It 
will appear, from this statement, that the races 
which the American most nearly resembles, are 
the Mongul, Malayan, and Indo-Chinese. The 
features of the face are, however, more amply 
chiselled than in any of these ; the frontal bone 
is more flattened than in any of them, and the 
^ stature is greater than it is, at least, in the Ma- 
layan race. Although in the tropical regions of 
America there are no black men, as in Africa or 
Asia, nor in its temperate regions, any whites, as 
in Europe, still varieties do exist in an inferior 
degree ; which may be compared to those which 
exist among Europeans, and among Negroes. 
The most striking of these arc found m the short, 
squat, Aud tallow-colourcd Esquimaux, about the 


polar regions of the N., and the tall Patagonians 
towards the S., extremity of the continent. The 
fiitit of these differ in no respect, as far as physical 
form is concerned, from the people of the same 
name in Asia and Europe. The Patagonians or 
Puelchcs, inhabiting the S. E. coast of the 
southern extremity of America, may be con- 
sidered, after rejecting the exaggerations of early, 
and the contradictions of later travellers, as the 
tallest people in the world. If with us the me- 
dium height of the male sex may be estimated at 
5 feet B inches, that of the Patagonians may be 
taken at six feet. Other races,.remarkablc for their 
great stature, also exist among the Americans; 
as the Caribces and Cherokees. But there are 
aLso races rcmaikable for their shortness, as the 
Peruvians, who arc between the mean Kuru])ean 
standard and the ChayiTUis, whose average height, 
according to Humboldt, is five feet two inches, 
which makes them a full inch shorter than the 
Malayan race, yet much taller than the Esijui- 
maux. Upon the whole, it may be remarked 
that the American race exhibits a wider diffei- 
cncein stature than any other family of mankind, 
while this difference, at the same time, would rmt 
seem to be productive of any essential variation in 
physical or intellectual capacity. In point of 
colour there exists also considerable variety; 
the brownish-red tinge for the mo^t part pre- 
vails; but in some cases its intensity approaches 
t«> black, and in others to the fairness of a 
southern European. The probability is, after 
all, that the number of distinct races of men 
in America is at least as great us in other por- 
tions of the world, although their smaller num- 
bers, and obscurity of the tribes make it more 
diflicult to distinguish and class them, in this 
matter, languages, so useful a guide in Euroiie 
and Asia, have not, in America, on accimut of 
their multiplicity and intricacy, afforded as yet 
much assistance. The exceeding, and perhaps 
insurmountable difliciilty of this branch of the 
inquiry may, indeed, be judged of when it is 
known that the number of distinct languages 
spoken by men whose numbers are not sujjposecl 
m exceed 10,(XX),0(X) has been reckoned at no less 
than 438, and their dialects at 2,000 ! The in- 
tellectual powers of the American family, must, 
at first view' at least, be considered as ranking it 
below all the other principal races of mankind. 
The Americans, when left undisturbed to the 
exercise of their native energies, had not tamed 
any of the useful animals, whether for food or 
labour, the llama and vicunna by one tribe ex- 
cepted. The Peruvians used gold, found in its 
native state, and they appear, also, to have been 
able to smelt and harden cop[>er — the utmost 
stretch of their ingenuity; but they knew no* 
thing of the use of iron. The agriculture of the 
most civilised of the American tribes was of a 
rudeness and imperfection of which there cun 
hardly be said to have been an cxam])lc in tlie 
Old World. The Quicliuu, the most improved 
of their languages, had no words to express ab- 
stract or universal ideas, as space, iimCy Oeinff, 
matter, substance, &c., or even such as justice, 
honour, gratitude,* freedom, &c. They had in- 
vented no species* of writing, and the contri- 
vances by which they attempted to depict and 
record their ideas are more rude than any thing 
handed down in the traditions of European and 
Asiatic nations. In all the respects now men- 
tioned, the Americans evinced their inferiority to 
the nations of Europe and Asia, and, in all but 
the invention of a rude sort of hieroglyphics, 
to even the Negro nations of Africa, miiire 
had notf indeed, in many respects, been propi- 
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tlous to them : she had denied them nearly ail by the Spaniards, annually to ofTcr up thousands 
the domestic animals which have conduced nia> of human victims on the altars of their gods 1 
tcrially to the civilisation of the inhabitants of the Even the Peruvians, the least sanguinary of all 
Old World; as the horsp, ass, ox, camel, sheep, the Americans, though Sabians, or viorshippers 
coat, hog, and most of our domestic poultry, of the heavenly bodies, did not scru])le, on the 
But their want of ingenuity is sufficiently shown death of their inonarchs, to immolate hundreds 
by their not availing themselves of such as they of human victims on their tombs ! 
possessed; as the rein-deer, goose, duck, turkey, I'hc natural inferiority of the native Americans, 
and other poultry, soon domesticated by the Eu- and their incapacity to attain to any thir.g like real 
ropean settlers. For theif want of ingenuity in civilisation, are strikingly evinced by the result 
not discovering the art of ^melting iron, no plea of the continued efibrts of the Jesuits in J*ara- 
caii be shown ; and, indeed, it might rationally be ^ay for their improvement. So long ns the 
supposed that the paucity of useful animals for Jesuits resided among them, and could direct 
domestication would rather have had the effect their efforts, and compel them to be industnou.s, 
of directing and concentrating their efforts in all went on very well, and the golden age 
other quarters. Mere handfuls of Europeans;, seemed to he restored. Put the entire system was 
in comparatively rude ages, subdued the most forced and factitious. 'J'he moment the Jesuits 
numerous and warlike tribes of America, and withdrew', the fabric that had cost them so much 
these handfuls have now grown into the majority pains and labour to raise, fell to pieces. Civil- 
of the population. isation had taken no real root among the 

()f the origin of the American race we are Americans; and they relapsed forthwith into the 
totally ignorant. Neither the evidence of phy- indolence, improvidence, and idolatry, that seem 
sical form nor of arbitrary customs and insti- natural to the race. 

tutions, which could spring only from a common “ From the moment,” says an able wTitcr, “that 
source, or the testimony of language, connect the Europeans landed in the New' World, bene- 
♦hem with any other race of men. The testi- volence hak been at work to instruct some 
luony of language on this subject is particu- portions of these tribes in religion and the art& 
larly clear. For example, incontestable evidence and flattering accounts have been ]nibiishedfrom 
of a' connection exists among the great majtirity time to time of the success of those humane 
of those insular languages which extend over at persons who dedicated their lives to the tfisk. 
least #)(i° of latitude,and between Madagascar and Put, after three centuries of incessant exertion^ 
ICastcr Island, over iiOO® of longitude; but the what is the result? Is there one tribe that ex- 
noment we quit the last named island, vthieh is hihits the steady industry, the ])rovident habits. 
Hit -15° from the coast of America, all further the spirit of improvement, and the rational views 
trace of a Polynesian language ceases. W’e of religion, which arc to be found in any parish 
jtre not, indeed, unaware that the comparison of of England? W’^e cannot find that there is. 

1 great number of American with a great mini- Many tribes, living near the whites, have adopted 
her of Asiatic lanuages has exhibited a small their habits and ideas to a certain extent, but 
number of resemblances ; but these w'e are dis-- merely under the influence of imitation. While 
liosed to consider as forced, fanciful, or ac- missionaries and teachers are among them, every 
cideiital. thing w'ears a favourable aspect ; but their civi- 

The moral character of the native Americans lisation never self-sustained. It is created by 
has been depicted under very different colours; the agency of men of higher natural endowTiients, 
but tliere can, w'c apprehend, be very little doubt and when they are removed it moulders away, 
that the bad features in it very decidedly pre- because it has no foundation in their character, 
dominate. Their capacity of enduring hardships Many parties of Indians, remnants of tribes once 
ind ]>rivalions of all sorts, and even the most ex- powerful, have lived iicaceably, on reserves of 
Tuciating tortures vvitNbut miinnur or com- land, inclosed amidst the population of the 
plaint, is well known; and is owing as much, United Stales, for more than a centirry. Nosi- 
jierhaps, to physical causes, as to the training they tuation can be imagined better lilted to promot*' 
undergo, 'i'hey cannot he accused of ingratitude, their improvement ; but in no one instance, so 
or of a want of hospitality^ but they are in the far as we know, have they melted into the mass 
last degree vindictive, cruel, and trcacheroii.s. of the white population, of risen to any thing near 
When not engaged in w'ar, or hunting, or drink- their level in knowledge ind the useful arts, 
ing, they sink into a state of torpor and apathy They live in huts in no material degree better 
from which nothing can rouse them. They have than the wigwams of their wijindering brethren, 
all, or mostly all, an irrepressible rage for They are generally honest, but drunken, in- 
spirituous liquors; to obtain which they will sa- dolciit, and ignorant, though teachers and inis- 
criffee every thing, and which has been too readily sionaries arc employed by the government to 
ministered to by Europeans. The state in which instruct them. Basket-making is almost the . 
we find women may generally be taken as only trade they ply, and in their habits and 
pretty indicative of tne character of a people: character they may be aptly compared to the* 
and tried by this test, the American Indians will gypsies of Europe who exist in the midst of civi- 
be found to be almost at the bottom of the scale usation, without partaking of its spirit or its 
of civilisation. From the one end of the con- benefits. It should be observed that there is not 
tinent to the other, woman, with very few ex- the some reluctance in the whites to mingle their 
ceptions, is a slave ; she has to perform all the blood with the red men as with the blacks, 
laborious occupations of the tribe, and is, in fact, Much has been recently said of the progress 
degraded almost to the level of a beast of burden, made by the Cherokees ; but w'c suspect that what 
Polygamy is very generally practised ; and it is is witnessed there is but a flijnsy veil of improve- 
oiily in some rare cases that chastity is held in nient, spread over habits which arc essentially 
any estimation. Their religion is a rude species savage. We are convinced, in short, that the 
of idolatry or ibticism. Cannibalism has un- Indian is truly the man of the w'oods ; and that, 
doubtedly prevailed over the whole continent; like the wild animals he lives upon, he is destined 
and is not yet entirely extinct. The Mexicans, to disappear before the advancing tide of civili- 
theino.st advanced of the native nations, delighted sation, wiiich falls upon him like a blight, 
in blood, and were accustomed, when invaded because it supplies new food to nourish his vices. 
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while it demands intellectnal and moral faculties who could hardly contrive to exist on this side 
in which he is deficient, and renders useless those the Atlantic, have attained, if not to opulence, at 
qualities which predominate in his character, least to comfort and independence, in America. 
We womd not discourage the attempt to me- Hence she has long been,^and still continues to 
lioratc the lot of the Indians ; but this will succeed be, the promised land of the poor but industrious 
best when it is grounded on a true knowledge of man ; and a city of refuge to all who happen to 
their, natural capacities. Some of them arc be discontented wiUi the policy, or who have 
much more susceptible of moral and religious given ofleiice to the rulers of the Old World, 
improvement than others ; but to instruct and The estimates of the ])opulation of America at 
reclaim them effectually, our belief is that the dilTcrent periods have differed very widely, in 
system of the Jesuits is the only one that holds consequence of the va^uc and defective nature 
out a chance of success. They must not merely be of our information With respect to it. Hum- 
f aught and preached to, but they must be retained boldt estimated the population of America, in- 
in a slate of pupilage, trained to their duties, eluding the Antilles, at about 35,000,000. Ralbics- 
controlled and directed in idl their proceedings timnted it, for 1827, at 39,000, 0(X) ; hut we incline 
by intellects superior to their own; and there are to think that this w'as below the mark even for 
many tribes too ferocious and intractable for tlie epoch to which it refers ; and tlie population 
even this method of tuition. We do not main- of the United States, Britsh America, and 
tain that the character of the Indian nations is Brazil, but especially the first two, b^s since in- 
indelible ; but to effect any cotLsidcrablc change creased prodigiously. At present we are w ell 
in it, the lapse of a longer period would be convinced that the population of America is not 
required than the existence of these tribes is under, if it be not rather above, 47,(}00,(X)(). 
likely to extend to. Neither do we think that Political Divisions. — It would be useless to 
there is any thing in the extinction of these attempt giving any detailed outline of the ex- 
people by natural means which humanity should isting divisions between the different states among 
mourn over. In every state of life man has but which America is at present parcelled out : for 
a brief span of existence allotted to him. Sue- thcchancesarethatthey will be materially altereil 
cessive generations fall like the leaves of the in the course of a few months. In fact, ever 
forest; and it should be remembered that the since the commencement of the revolutioiiury 
extinction of a race of men by natural causes, stniggles in 1810, down to the present moment, 
means merely its non-renewal or the suspension of every thing has been, in the greater part of 
those circumstances which enabled it to continue America, in a state of transition. States have 
its existence.” (Enci/c. Britannica^ ii. p. 631.) been fonned, split into portions, and again con- 
Populalion. — Besides the original inhabitants, solidated. Hitherto, however, none of the new 
vast numbers of Europeans, of all natioii.s. States formed out of the Old Spani.sh provinces, 
have emigrated to America since its discovery seem to have acquired any considerable portion 
by Columbus, tempted originally, for the most* of stability, or to be in a condition successfully 
part, by the auri sacra fames. It was this same to op^ioso foreign invasion or domestic iiisurrec- 
passion, taking it in its most literal and degrading tioii. No doubt a better order of things, and 
sense, that has made them fill the Antilles, and one more calculated to promote the improveiiicnt 
part also of the continent, with millions of of those naturally fine countries, will be es- 
negroes brought from Africa, and reduced, with tablished ; but, in the meantime, very little im- 
thcir de.sccndants, to a state of slavery. But at portance need be attached to the subsisting ter- 
a later period America furnished an asylum for ritorial arrangements. 

the victims of political and religious persecution The following account of the different Ame- 
in the Old World ; and for these many years she rican States, and of their extent and population 
has offered an all but inexhaustible field for the in 1838, is partly taken from the Weimar Al- 
profitable employment of its redundant capital, manac; butwc have altcqpd and we hope improved 
skill, and labour ; and thousand.s upon thousands, it in several particulars : — 

Estimate of the Area and Population of the American States in 1H38. 
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Diseases (^America. — The Anglo-American 
population is subject to the same diseases as the 
people of England ; but suffers more from in- 
termittent and remittent fevers. Yellow fever 
sometimes prevails epidemically as far north as 
New York and Philadelphia. Of 122,/>91 
deaths occurring in New York in the 31 years 
ISOS-S.'i, 7,563 were ascribed to fevers of every 
type ; 327 to intermittents ; 1,480 to remittent 
and bilious fevers; 477 to yellow fever; not less 
than 3,368 deaths to dysentery; 1,606 to diar- 
rhwa; 5,183 to cholera; and 4,670 to cholera 
infantum, a maladv more prevalent in America 
than England. The mean duration of life in 
the English race has been inconsiderably alTected 
by the climate of America. We have calculated 
the mortality of the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, and it will be found to differ little 
from the mortality of English cities of the same 
extent. , 

The population of New York increased from 
75,770 to 270,089 in the 30 years from 1805 to 
1835; the mean population deduced from 7 
(Iiiin(|ucmiial enumerations was 147,108 ; the total 
deaths in the 31 years 1805 — 1835 amounted to 
122,501, exclusive of 6,925 still born. • The mean 
annual rale of mortality in New York was there- 
fore 2*()86 per cent., nearly 1 in 37. 

I'he population of -the city and suburbs of 
l^hiladclphia was 119,325 in 1820, and 167,811 in 
1830; the deaths in the 10 years, 1821-30 
amounted to 40,506, exclusive of 2,692 still-born. 
lYic mean annual rate of mortality was 2 663, 
nearly 1 in 38. f 

Deadly ejudemics decimate the Havaniiah, 
Vera ('ruz, and other cities in trojiical America. 
The yellow fever begins to prevail epidemically 
at Vera Cruz in May, when the mean temperature 
rises to 7 j‘^* 2 of Fahrenheit's thermometer; 
it attains its^ maximum force in September and 
October. 'I’he disease is fatal to strangers, par- 
ticularly to the inhabitants ot the tenuierate and 
cold climates. 1 n the intendency of Vera Cruz, 
the yellow fever, which rages in the capital, has 
never been able to ascend above the faim of 
Encero, which Humboldt found to be .3,044 feet 
above the level of tlie sea ; and as the IM6xican 
o.'iks do not flourish below this limit, it shows that 
the constant average tempciature is of a true tro- 
jiical character.} Humboldt also observes, that, 
while yellow fever rages at La Guayra, it never 
crosses the Cumbre and the Cerro do Avila. 

The condition of the mothers, and the training 
of the children, exercise an influence upon the 
health and diseases of the native American tribes 
W'liich cannot be overlooked. The women, though 
doomed to severe labour, are spared during the 
period of pregnancy. They seldom marry till 
they are about 20. Accouchemenis take place in 
private cabins, and the mother, after washing 
herself in cold water, returns in a few days to her 
usual employments. Sir W. Penn was assured, 
and correctly, that the American Indians plunge 
their infants into cold streams as soon as born, 
in all seasons of the year. This practice, which 
destroys the weaklier bodies, and strengthens the 
survivors, has been generally adopted by the 
savages of cold and temperate climates, it w'as 
common in Greece; and Virgil makes one of the 
early Italians say in the AEneid 
Durum a stirpe genus: natos ad flumlna primum, 
DeferimuS, saevoquu gelu duramus et undis. 

The Dorians and Pclasgians exposed their 
children ; and Lycurgus regulated the practice 
by enacting that none but the infirm and diseased 

* Med. Rericw, Jan. ISXf. 
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should he abandoned after a public examination. 
Ihere arc no defonned Indians or idiots ; thev 
are sacrificed, says an apologist of sava-ros, by 
the severity of the Indian manners. To facilitate 
their transport from place to place, the children 
arc lied to a board, where they lie upon their 
backs for 6, 10 or 18 months. By some tribes 
the heads are flattened by pressure. The child 
generally sucks its mother till it is 2 years old, 
and sometimes longer. The circulation of the 
blood is more languid in the Indians than in 
persons who arc in the constant exercise of the 
habits of civilised life. Out of 8 North American 
Indians, w'hose pulse.s iiush examined at the 
wrists, he did not meet with one in whom the 
artery beat more than bO strokes in a minute. 

The diseases of the Indians vary with the cli- 
mate and locality. In the north, however, fevers 
constitute the most .striking diseases. I'leiirisies, 

? eripncumonies, and rheumatisms are common. 

)ysenteiy is an Indian disease. Great numbers 
perish of famine, and the innumerable diseases 
generated by famine. In the temiieratc zone, 
ague, remitting and malignant fevers assail 
them in the endless forests, and m the marshes, 
and eflluvial atmosphere of the lakes and rivers. 
In the tropics, Humboldt .says, they Jtre exempt 
at Vera Cruz from the ravages of yellow' f’ever, 
which proves so fatal ou the coast and in the 
West Indies to Europeans. But thousands have 
liecn carried ofT.in repeated epidemics, by a disease 
not very different from yellow fever, csUled Mai- 
lazaJiue/l. Small-pox, which is believed to have 
been introduced amongst them by the Spaniards, 
sometimes destroys half the heads of a tribe. 
Montezuma died of smaU-)X)x. It has been a 
generally received opinion that lues venerea was 
acquired from the inhabitants of Hispaniola 
(IJayti), and conveyed by the equipage of Co- 
lumbus to Europe. The son of Columbus re- 
lates HI his narrative that the islanders had a 
cutaneous affection, called caxacaracol, which re- 
sembled a tetter (Tenia); the historian, Fer- 
dinand Oviedo de Valdes^ affirms that the 
Spaniards were infected wi^ it by the Indian 
women, and communicated the disease to the 
Neapolitans in the expedition of Gonzalvo de 
Cordova. He ascribes its importation to the 
second expedition of Columbus. Various cuta- 
neous affections had been described by earlier 
medical writers, confounded with leprosy, and 
attributed to impure intercourse; but, in 1493, 
syiihilis appeared, with its striking and appalling 
symptoms, almost simultaneously all over Eu- 
rope. Columbus disembark(.>d from his first 
voyage, March 15., at Palos, ^ and arrived at 
Seville in April. In the beginning of the 
summer, the disease was observed at Auvergne, 
in Lombardy, in the rest of Jtajy, and in Bruns- 
wick. II Could lues venerea have travelled at this 
telegraphic rate ? A learned Spaniard justly re- 
marks, that neither the classical writers, nor the 
satirists^ of the 14th century, alluded to the effects 
of syphilis : in the words of the licentiate of Vil- 
lalobos, it was, taken in its entire character. 
Jamas vista en mcho, ni en prvsa, ni cn den da, 
ni istoria. It still, however, remains a problem 
whether the outbreak of the malady merely co- 
incided with the returi} of Columbus, or was 
conveyed from America. Kush affirms that the 
disease called by the English, morbus Gallicus ; 
by the French, mal de Naples; by the Portu- 
guese, S^ianish disease; by the Spaniards, Indian 
disease : — was communicated to the northern 
tribes of America by Europeans. 

i i Pr. CralKir, Practirc of Phjitic, n. SSJ. 
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Violent deaths are common among the Indians, allowed them to move only at a short distance 
Their occupations expose them to accidents, from land. Their voyages, therefore, though in 
They arc engaged in an almost jiei^ietual war- some instances extensive, were always along the 
fare; and entire tribes are sometimes exter- coast of the great continents; nor is there the 
minated. Their connexion with the European faintest record of any one having turned his 
population has made them acquainted with spi- daring keel into the vast abysses or ocean. No- 
rituous liquors; and this has proved another thing could be less probable, than that tempest or 
prolific source of disorder. accident should drive any of the few vessels which 

Celsiis says, Medicina nunquam non est ; and then navigated the extenor seas of Europe to so 
this holas among the American Indians. Their immense a distance, or, if driven, that they could 
medical treatment, for the infirmities to which ever have returned. « 

they are subject, is simple, and often instructive. But if we listen to some learned moderns, 

1 11 fevers, they abstract all kinds of stimulating America would appear the general refuge of 
food ; and allow their patients to drink plenti- all who felt themselves straitened in the old 
fully of cold water. Sweating is a common world. The Trojans, Syrians, Carthaginians, 
remedy. The Indian mode or procuring this Canaanites, but above all the Jews, have been 
evacuation is as follows : — the jiatient is con- represented as the undoubted ancestors of its 
fined in a close tent, or wigwam, over a hole in present people. These speculations proceed 
the earth, in which a red hot stone is placed ; a upon a total oblivion of the fact, that man has 
quantity of water is thrown upon this stone, evejy where many things in common with his 
which instantly involves the patient in a cloud of fellows. The division into tribes and respect 
vaiiOLir and sweat ; in this situation he rushes out for chiefs, the lamentatioas over dead relations, 
and plunges himself into a river, from whence he the love of ornament, are considered as habits 
retires to bed. If the remedy has been used with which the Americans must have learned front 
success, he rises from his bed in four and twenty the Jews. Garcia, observing that most of them 
hours perfectly recovered from his indisposition, honoured their parents, and considered thefV and 
This batli is used not only to cure fevers, but to murder as crimes, thinks it clearly proved that 
remove that uneasiness which arises from fatigue they received the ten commandments from 
»>f body ; and used for this purpose it is an ex- Moses. Others were obstinate, unbelieving, 
celleiit remedy. They purge and vomit ; ipe- and ungrateful; sure signs of their. belonging to 
cacuanha is one of the many roo(s they employ thestifT-necked posterity of Abraham.^ Attempts 
for the latter purpose. They confine bleeding to have been made to trace a similarity between l he 
the parts affected. A piece of rotten wood is burnt languages of the old world and of America, 
upon the skin for the same purposes as themoxa. but certainly with most slender success, llartoii 
'They attempt to staunch the ttovy of blood from has collected 5.5 similar sounds, which Trofessor 
wounds by plunging in cold water, and endeavour Vater has raised to 104, and Malte- Brim to 1 ‘JO ; 
to restore drowned people by suspending them but to produce this, it has been necessary to 
by the heels. They have a great many specifics search through sixty languages in each world, 
of uncertain value. . 'The Indians attend to the These few, too, if we except the natural infantile 
sick for a certain season, but abandon them if sounds Ata, Baba, Papa, Ac. arc by no means 
the disease be protracted. When the northern striking; and it seems even singular, thatciiuiice 
Indian is unable, from sickness, to continue his should not have produced mure coincidences, 
journey, he is left behind by his companions, and Attempts have been lately made to identify the 
covered over with deer skins; he is supplied with style oi Mexican architecture with that of ancient 
water, food, fuel, if the place will afford it, and Egypt; but we can sec no ground for this, un- 
informed of the track which his companions less in the dimepsiuns of the former, and some 
intend to pursue. {Ilearne . ) forms which a regard for beauty or convenience 

i^me of the most important drugs in the Ma- micht suggest to both.f 
teria Mcdica are derived from America. Guai- The Welsh have put in a claim to the discovery 
acuin w'as introduced, at an early period, as a of America. In 1170, Madoc, a prince of North 
specific for syjihilis in the place of mercury, Wales, sailed in quest of maritime adventure, 
which it superseded for several years. It is now and, after a long voyage, reached a “ faire iiiid 
fallen into disuse. Not so the root of the large country ” filled with wonderful objects : be 
American sarsaparilla, which is consumed in then returned and took with him ten vasstils and 
great quantities, although it is exceedingly ex- a larger party. 'Thus far seems tolerably at- 
pensivc. It is fq:ind in the hedges and swamps tested; but though affording a sufficient found- 
of Virginia. There are several species ; the best, ation for Mr. Southey's poem, the idea of the 
according to Humboldt, grows on the borders region arrived at being really America seems 
of a lake, two days’ journey from Esmeralda, scarcely to merit refutation. The intimation, « 
The calumba root, jalap, copaiba, and ipeca- that he left Ireland far to the north, makes it nut 
cuaiiha are derived from America. We are also improbable that he might have reached some 
indebted to the New World for Peruvian bark, part of Spain, no inconsiderable achievement 
These remedies arc invaluable ; they contributed, in that for a Cymric chieftain. 
in the 17th century, with the introduction of sy- The claim of discovery by the Northmen from 
philis, to destroy the blind adoration of Galen, Iceland has been much more generally received, 
and W to a revolution in medicine. 'The Scandinavian writers have supported it as a 

Discovery America. — 'This is the most strik- point of national honour ; and the learned in tlic 
ing event in modern times, and has perhaps made rest of Europe have generally acquiesced in 
the most important change in the condition of their authority. They would not, we think, have 
mankind. There is no rational ground for sup- done so had they perused the original narro- 
posing that the ancients had the slightest idea of tives in Torfteus, and the Heimskringla, or 
the existence of the American continent. The' Saga, of KingOlaf Tryggeson. Biorn, an Ice- 
form of ^eir vessels, flat-bottomed and impelled lander, in sailing across to Greenland, was over- 
by oars, and their ignorance of the compass, taken by a tempest, and after being tossed about for 

e Garcia. OriKcn dp Ins Indies ; Enai but la qucBtion, Quand at f Vatar UntenuehunRen Ulier den Americas BcTolherunit, u. 47— 
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several da^s, came in view of an unknown land. 
After navigating several days along the coast the 
wind became ravourublc, and in /bur days he 
reached his destination in Grecnlaiid. Can any 
one seriously suppose, that in this short passage 
he could have been driven upon Newfoundland, 
upwards of a thousand miles out of his way, or if 
driven, could thus directly and rapidly have re- 
traced his course ? Numerous voyages to and 
from this new country, named Vinland, are then 
related, with no mention ofa})articular difficulty 
or danger. One of them is stated, without any 
surprise, to have been performed in tuvuti/^four 
hours ; a manifest impossibility under the New- 
foundland supposition. As to thetenn Fin-hiiul^ 
very inapprojiriate evcis to Newfoundland, the 
Northmen probably, who could not be great con- 
noisseurs on this subject, mistook for the grape 
one of those delicate berries which abound on 
the Arctic border. We are convinced then that 
Yinlaiul was merely a southern part of Green- 
land ; for the modern hypothesisj which places 
the colonics on the western coast, is by no means 
supiiorted by good early authorities.* 

Another alleged discovery of much celebrity 
stands on the report of the Zeni, Venetian noble- 
men of 4listinction. Towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, they visited and spent a consider- 
able time in Frie/land, an insular country in 
the north of Europe, w'hich Forster has shown 
to agree not ill with Orkney, Shetland, and the 
I'crro islands. They there learned, that four 
fishing boats being driven more than a thousand 
miles to the westward, had reaehed a coast 
named by them East-out-land, where they found 
ciiltivaliun, large cities, castles, and a l.atin 
library in possession of the king. 'I'hencc they 
f.aile(l to aiuorc southern country, named Drogio, 
inhabited by a rude people, ignorant of iron, 
waging furious wars, and devouring each other. 
Reports were then made of a more civilised 
people to the south-west, w'ho abounded in gold 
and silver, and had splendid temples, in which 
human sacrifices were offered. Forster, Malte- 

run, and for some time geographers in general, 
considered that these countries were undoubtedly 
New'foundland, New England, and Mexico. 
Mr. Murray was, we believe, the first to observe, 
that even the distance of ICXX) miles by no means 
corresponded; that the castles, libraries, and 
])opulous cities on the savage coast of New- 
foundland, were the reverse of credible, and 
that accounts of Mexico were little likely to 
have reached the Friesland fishermen, lie 
argued therefore that, supposing the north- 
ern voyage correct, interpolation must have 
been* practised in what related to America. 
This has been corroborated by the research 
of Mr. Biddle, who, on comparing dlfibrcnt 
posthumous editions of llamusio’s work, found 
that the narrative had been altered in accordance 
with successive and corrected accounts of the 
neW continent, lie therefore rejects the whole 
as a forgery; we rather incline to think that 
the northern voyage may be genuine, while all 
that relates to America is undoubtedly interpo- 
lated.t 

In the maps constructed during the fifteenth 
century, some curious features appear, which 
have been referred to a w'cstern world. In 1436, 
one formed at Venice by Andrea Bianco has in 
the north-west Atlantic, not very remote from 
Newfoundland, the word Stoka fixa (Stock fish). 
But it is to be observed that Iceland and the 
adjacent seas were then the seat of a great fish- 

* TorfitniH, Hist. Vinland. Antiq. rh. i.ii.v., p. 50. (Mnna of 
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ery, and the term may have been merely used 
to express the abundance of its finny tribes. 
Another remarkable object in this map, as well 
as in one long prior, and in a subsequent one by 
Martin Behaiin, is a long range of territory 
west of the Canaries, named Antilia. It seems 
impossible to trace with certainty the origin of 
this term, w'hich we strongly suspect to be a 
corruption of the Atlantis or Plato, and to have 
no other origin. The inhabitants of those islands 
are said to have confirmed the impression, by 
asserting that, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
they saw in mysterious distance a great unknown 
land ; the work either of imagination or of some 
optical deception. If These ideas, however, rested 
on no solid basis, and the sound judgment of 
Columbus appears to have been in no degree 
influenced by them ; it was not to Antilia, 
but to other regions, (hat he directed his voyage. 

I’erhaps no individual ever stood so much 
alone as this navigator, in making a discovery 
that changed the face of the world. Ho con- 
ceived the design, and struggling against the 
opposition made by his age, singly achieved it. 
Vet, like every other great revolution, it was 
doubtless prepared by previous circumstances. 
The progress of navigation and commerce, the 
enthu.sia.sm excited by maritime discovery, its 
wide range along Africa and touards India, all 
tended to give this direction to his spirit of 
lofty and daring ad\cnture. The invention of 
the compass, and improved celestial observations, 
rendered it no longer impossible to steer through 
an unknown ocean. 8ouiid reasoning, aided by 
sonic errors, made him hope, by sailing westward, 
to reach, even at no very great distance, the coasts 
of F'.astern Asia. Ptolemy, whose works were 
thru the chief modern light, had, from errors of 
fTiaduation, and exaggerated itineraries, carried 
Serica or C'hina much too far east. Again, 
Cathay and Maiigi, described in such splendid 
colours by Marco l^olo, not being recognised ns 
the same country, were supposed to be still 
further cast than Serica ; as uas also, on better 
grounds, his Xi))angu, or Japan. This last, 
therefore, seemed likely to be at no immense 
distance from the western coast of Europe. 

Columbus, being firmly immessed with this 
opinion, and being su])ported by the judgment 
of learned friends, made the first offer to Genoa, 
his native country ; but the citizens, unused to 
oceanic expeditions, at once rejected it. He 
then applied to Portugal with seemingly every 
chance of better success ; and king John accord- 
ingly referred it successi\cly to a special com- 
njissioii, and to the council of r"ate. 'i'here uas 
then, how'ever, a powerful party opposed to mar- 
itime enterprises altogether, as wasting the na- 
tional resources ; while their opponents merely 
defended a prosecution of the sure and succebsful 
career, by which they had nearly rounded the 
southern point of Africa. The proposal W'as re- 
jected, while John w'as persuaded to take the 
mean step of secretly sending a vessel on his 
own account, which, however, returned without 
any success. Columbus next repaired to Spain, 
then under the able sway of Ferdiiiand and 
Isabella. Here, however, cosmographical kntiw- 
ledge was much less advanced; the globular 
form of the earth w'as doubted by many, and even 
represented as against the authority of scripture 
and the fathers. Financial difficulties, caused 
by the war with the Moors, and the lofty demands 
of Columbus to have the offices of viceroy and 
high admiral made hereditary in his family, opc- 

t Raniiwln, Navigaxlfme e ViaH;i, ii. S150. Mcnioln of KetNUtiaa 
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rated OMinst him: and five years’ solicitation 
was vamly employed. Proposals were then 
made by his brother Bartholomew to Henry 
Vll. of England, who received them more fa- 
vourably ; but as Columbus was on the point of 
setting out for this country, Isabella was per- 
suaded to recall him, and, after some further 
difficulties, she engaged in the undertaking with 
the utmost ardour, and even pledged part of her 
jewels to raise the necessary funds. 

The expedition after all consisted hut of three 
small vessels, and cost only 4,000^. Columbus 
sailed from the port of Palos on the .‘Jd of Au- 

f ust, 1492, and went by way of the Canaries. 

le encountered innumerable obstacles arising 
chiefly from the timid and mutinous temper of 
his seamen, and after exhausting every resource 
furnished by his extraordinary address and per- 
severance, had been obliged to promise to return 
in a few days, if still unsuccessful. Signs of 
land, however, became frequent, and on the night 
of the 11th of October a light was observed at 
some distance, and the joyml sound of land 1 
land I burst from the ships. But having been 
often deceived before, they spent the night in a 
state of the utmost anxiety. As soon, however, 
as morning dawned, their doubts and fears 
w'ere dispelled ; and the natives of the Old and 
the New Worlds found themselves, for the 
first time, in sight of each other 1 The land on 
which Columbus made his descent, and which 
had a pleasant delightful aspect, was one of the 
Bahama Islands, called by the natives Guanahani, 
and by the Spaniards San Salvador. Having 
landed, and taken fonnal ])ossession of the country 
for the crown of Spain, Columbus became satis- 
fied, from the poverty of the natives, that this w^as 
not the rich country of which he was in search. 
He therefore immediately «et sail, and, shaping 
h}s course a little more to the S., successively 
discovered the great islands of Cuba, and llayti 
or Hispaniola. After various transactions with 
the nativc.s of the latter, he erected a fort, and 
leaving there a detachment of his men, set out 
on his return to Spain, arriving, after being 
obliged to take refuge in the Azores, and in the 
Tagus, at Palos, on the 15th of March, 1493, 
ha^ng spent? months and 11 days in his memo- 
rable voyage. He brought with him pieces 
of gold, a party of natives, and specimens of the 
vegetable and animal productions of this new 
world. His arrival was hailed with an enthu- 
siasm of wonder and admiration in Spain and in 
Europe, and he made his entrance into Barcelona 
almost in regal pomp. 

Columbus fo^'iid no longer any difficulty in 
equipping a new armament, to which volunteers 
fiocked ftom every quarter. In September he 
set sail with 17 vessels, several of large burden, 
and having 1,500 persons on board. Though he 
found his colony involved in many troubles, he 
was not deterred from pushing his enterorises to 
the westward. Having fallen in with Cuba, he 
sailed along its southern coast, then steering to 
the left, lighted upon Jamaica. He was delighted 
with the nch verdure and picturesque aspect of 
these fine islands, which he firmly believed to be 
parts^of the Asiatic continent. Having returned 
to Spain, he set out, in 1498, on a third voyage. 
Having first proceeded southward to the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and steering thence acro.ss the 
Atlantic, he came in view of the lofty mountains 
of Trjnidad. Rounding that island into the 
Gulph of Paria, he saw the Orinoco rolling by 
many mouths its mighty stream into the ocean. 
This discovery highw gratified him, and was, in- 
deed, the first time that any port of the S. Ame- 


rican continent had been visited by Europeans 
He sailed along the coast as far as Margarita, anil 
thence to Hayti. In 1502 he undertook a fourth 
voyage, seeking to push westward till he should 
arrive at regions belonging to India. In this 
course he struck against the coast of Honduras ; 
where, instead of tuiniiig to the right, which 
would have led him to IV^xico, he to^ the left, 
or N. W. course, as most promising for his object. 
He reached the Gulph of Darien, but without 
seemingly gaining nny intelligence of the south 
sea. He then returned to Si)ain, where, weighed 
down by hardships, and disgusted by the ingrati- 
tude of Ferdinand, he closed, in 15U6, his unrival- 
ed career. *■ 

America had, in the interval, been explored from 
a diflereiit quarter. John Caboto, or Cabot, a Ve- 
netian, who had settled at Bristol, presented to 
Henry VII. a plan of western discovery. That 
monarch, who had nearly earned the glory of 
Columbus’s voyage, gave tiis full sanction lu 
the undertaking.* The adventurer, it appears, 
was w’illing to defray the whole expense ; but 
whatever regions might be discovered, he and his 
family were to rule them as lieutenants, anil to 
enjoy the exclusive trade, paying, however, to the 
king l-5th ])art of the ])rolits. The patent was 
granted in 1495, hut circumstances prevented 
him from sailing till 1497. Then jiroceeding 
due west, he arrived, on the £4th of June, at, a 
land with an island adjacent, which a])])enrs to he 
liBbrador and Newfoundland. This was the lint 
discovery of the continent, since it was not till 
1498 that Columbus reached the mouth of the 
Orinoco. Cabot brought home several of the na- 
tives, and, though the aspect of the coast was not 
very inviting, Henry was so much gratified that he 
next year granted afresh patent, allowing him 
to take lip any 6 ships within the realm, equip 
them at the royal cxiicnsc, and receive on board 
any number or English subjects who might be 
pleased to accompany him. John, from some 
unknown cause, did not go out in person ; but 
the expedition was led by his son Sebastian, w!u>, 
though a youth, showed already the talents of 
a great navigator. According to the very im- 
perfect accounts of his voyage, he had Avith him 
300 men, and sailing by way of Iceland, reached 
the coast of I,.abrador in about lat. fid". Dis- 
couraged by its bleak appearance he steered to 
the south, and continued in that direction till 
lat. 38". There are reports of his having at- 
tempted to establish a colony, but without suc- 
cess, f 

Meantime, in another quarter important dis- 
coveries W’ere proceeding. Vincent Yanez Fin- 
^n, in crossing the Atlantic from the Ca{ie de 
verd Islands, was assailed by a tempest, w hich 
drove him to the southward of the equator; and, 
after being bewildered for some time amid un- 
known seas, he came in January 1499, to the 
view of an unknown coast, which was that of 
Brazil, near Cape St. Augustin. Thence he 
coasted northwaid to the mouth of the Amazons, 
and viewed with astonishment the immense body 
of water poured by it into the ocean, justly in- 
ferring that it must have rolled through a con- 
tinent of vast extent. Three months after, Al- 
varez Cabral, despatched to India to follow in the 
footsteps of Vasco de Gama, came upon a more 
southern part of the same coast, which he named 
Santa Cruz, and took possession of it in name 
of the king of Portugal, f; 

America had thus been reached in three dif- 

* RobertMm's America, Unnk II. ; Irving** Life of Colnmlma. 
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fercnt and distant quarters, on a scale which 
conveyed a high idea of* its greatness, but with- 
out at all ascertaining its outline and limits. 
There was still ample unexplored coast to leave 
room for the passage to India, w'hich continued 
to be the grand object in the discoveries that 
immediately followed. \Vc shall begin with those 
most important ones, made by way of the Gulph 
of Mexico. Even before the fourth voyage of 
Columbus, Alonzo de Ojeda, on learning the re- 
suite of the third, set out from Spain in 1499, 
and following up the career of his predecessor, 
explored the coast from Margarita to Cape dc 
Vela, lie was ac'companied as jiilot by Amerigo 
Vespucci, a skilful navigator, who, returning to 
Europe, published a narrative of the voyage, re- 
])rescnting himself os the first discoverer of the 
continent. U’he relation was read with extras- 
. ordinary interest, and the ])ublic adopted the name 
I of America, yielding him an honour iindoubt- 
' edly due to Columbus. In 15CX), lloderigo de 
j l.'astidas explored the coast from Cape Vela to 
I the point reached by Columbus in his fourth 
f ^oyagc, thus connecting avast extent of conti- 
nent. Ojeda and Nicuessa obtained grants of 
diU'erent portions; but their colonies, conducted 
rashly and violently, were almost entirely de- 
st roved. A remnant was assembled at Darien 
by Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, an officer of great 
ehtcr))rise, who, penetrating across the isthmus, 
came in view of the great southern ocean. Vast 
prospects were thus opened: but the court of 
Spain ungenerously transferred the chief com- 
incind to i’edrarias Davila, who, actuated by 
mean jealousy, persecuted and put to death his 
predecessor, without himself achieving any tiling 
of importance. 

'I'he discoverj’ of the northern coast of the 
(iulph was begun by Eoncedc Leon. 'I'hisofliccr, 
while in coTmnaiid at X’orto liico, was misled by 
the illusory re]jort of a fountain, in which who- 
ever bathed was restored from the most decreiiit 
old age to all the bloom and vigour of youth, 
in pursuit of this chimera, he beat about from 
coast to coast, plunging into every pool, of 
course without success. In the course of his 
search, he came in view of an unknown coast, 
which he named Florida. Sailing along to a 
considerable extent, and turning the southern 
point, he ascertained it to be part of the con- 
tinent, and the Spaniards long continued thus to 
name and to claim as their owm the whole ter- 
. ritory to Canada inclusive, though they were 
i ultimately unable to maintain more than this 
^ southern extremity. 

\ I'he main direction was still tow'ords the west, 
j In 1517, Cordoba from Cuba sailed along the 
^ coast of Yucatan, and collected some intel- 
I ligeiice of the wealth and civilization of Mexico. 

* He was followed next year by Juan dc Grizalva, 

I who, in the same direction, traced the entire 
[ coast of Mexico as far as Panuco. llic fertile 
shores, well built towns, and abundance of 
gold, inspired the most flattering ideas of this 
coast, which was immediately dignified with the 
tiilc of New Spain. In 1519, &ray, governor 
of Jamaica, sent four ships under Pineda, who, 
beginning at Florida, traversed the whole coast 
as far as Vera Cruz. The entire survey of the 
Gulph of Mexico was thus completed.* 
Velasquez, governor of Cub^ on receiving 
the flattering accounts brought by Grizalva, 
determined to lose no time in fitting out an 
armament for the conquest of New Siiain. 
Jealousy, however, deterred him from employ- 
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ing the original discoverer ; and he gave the com- 
mand to Hernan Cortes, a personal favourite^ 
but who possessed every quality fitting him for 
such an undertaking. In March, 1519, he landed 
at Vera Cruz, and having burned his ships, 
marched into the interior with about 5U0 men. 
Witii this small force, seconded by his own supe- 
rior sagacity and daring, Cortes subverted the em- 
pire of Mexico, put its sovereigns to death, and 
annexed it to the Spanish crown. Having reached 
the South Sea, he employed Alvarado to march 
along its coasts, which he did for the spacc'uf 
400 miles, till he reached Guatemala. Nunez de 
Guzman afterwards penetrated the nurthern 
provinces to New Galicia, now Guadalaxara and 
Zacatecas. Cortc.s himself, having equipped a 
fleet in 1536, di.scovercd the peninsula of Cali- 
fornia, with its dec]) gulph, commonly iiained in 
that age the Venn il ion Sea. f 

The discovery by Balboa of the South Sea 
remained lung without any result, through the 
weakness or disunion of the officers eniployeo. 
The most tempting accounts were however re- 
ceived of the wealtn of Peru, aiul the abundance 
of its precious metals. In 1.531, Fizarro, a 
daring adventurer, who had sailed with Ojeda, 
after one un.successful attempt, succeeded in 
assembling a bund of brave and fierce followers, 
with whom he sailed to attack that great country. 
By aunion of boldness and treachery, he seized the 
empire andtrea*^urc of the Inca; and Peru became 
an appendage of the Spanish crown. Almagro, the 
companion and rival of Fizarro, ))ushcd southward 
into Chili, but he met there with great difficulties, 
and was recalled by the afl’airs of Peru. Pedro 
de Valdivia, however, having the government of 
that country conferred upon him, marched to 
the southern border of its fertile territory, as far 
as 40° S. Lat. Vadillo, in 1537, made a march 
from Darien to Peru, through the fine coun- 
tries of New Granada and Quito. Expediiioiis 
to conquer the latter were undertaken by Ba> 
nalcazar and Alvarado, who, after contending 
for its possession, agreed to divide it between 
them, ill 1540, Gonzalez Pizarro, brother to 
the conqueror, undertook an expedition through 
the Andes to the west of Quito, in hopes of dis- 
covering a country said to abound in fine cin- 
namon. After numberless hardships, he came 
to the banks of the great river Amazon. Having 
followed its course for some distance, he em- 
ployed Orellana, one of his officers, to descend 
the stream in a light bark to search for pro- 
visions. Orellana, inspired by a spirit of adven- 
ture, continued his voyage, and traced the whole 
of its immense course down to the j^cean. 

While the above-mentioned ev^ts were in 
progress, discovery proceeded, though in a 
less brilliant train« along the eastern coast. In 
1514, Jpan Diaz de Solis, a skilful mariner, 
was sent to sail round America, and reach the 
opposite side of the isthmus of Darien.^ Solis, 
beginning with St. Augustine, the limit of 
Pinfon’s discovery, surveyed the whole coast of 
Brazil, and then come to the grand ojicning of 
the llio dc la Plata. But, having incautiously 
ventured on shore with a small party, he was 
surprised by the natives, and, with several of his 
party, experienced the dreadful fate w hich awailli 
those captured by the cannibal tribes of this con- 
tinent. The remaining crews, on witnessing this 
catastrophe, were struck with dismay, and im- 
mediately returned home. Three years after, 
Fernando Magalhaens, or Magellan, a Por- 
tuguese, discontented with his trealment in his 
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native conntty, oflbred his services to Charles V. 
The immediate object was to reach the Mo- 
luccas from the west, and thus, according to the 
papal grant, establish a claim to those islands, 
which were then much valued. A fleet of five 
sail being equipped, he sailed in September 1519, 
and having proceeded along the coast of Brazil, 
reached Iwt St. Julian, where he wintered. In 
October 1520, he entered the strait bearing his 
name, and after a few weeks’ navigation, saw the 
great Raciiic opening before him. He .stretched 
directly across, and came to the Philippines, 
where he was killed in a contest with the natives; 
but his vessel had the honour of being the first 
that circiiinnavigated the globe. In 1526, Se- 
bastian Cabot was sent out to the l^a Plata, 
where he ascended the Parana and the Para- 
guay, and, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Portuguese, established two or three forts. In 
153S, Juan dc Mendoza, an opulent Spaniard, 
founded the city of Buenos Ayres, and in 1537 
Juan de Ayolas penetrated across the Andes to 
Peru. Thus the great outlines of Southern 
America were traced in every direction.* 

Discovery in the north did not proceed w'ith 
the same ra])id steps. We have already noticed 
the important voyages made by the Cabots. 
'I’his excited the rivalry of the Portuguese, 
and in 1500 Caspar de Cortcreal, a nobleman 
of that nation, set sail and surveyed a consider- 
able extent of the coast of Labrador. He 
carried off about 50 of the natives, to employ 
them ns slaves ; but the enmity of the people, 
thus justly roused, probably led to the fatal 
result of his next voyage, from which he never 
ret urned. His brother Michael, sailing in search 
of him in the following year, met the same fate, 
which was shared also by another expedition sent 
in 1503. 

The reign of Henry VIII. was unfavourable 
to nautical enterprise. The discovery of the 
Cabots was not followed up, and Sebastian sought 
the service of Spain. He was sent out, however, 
in 151 7, as pilot to an expedition commanded by 
Sir Thomas Pert, which, it ap))cars, actually en- 
tered Hudson’s Bay ; but the commander then 
lost courage and returned, to Cabot’s great in- 
dignation. This discovery attracted little notice, 
and was soon forgotten. 

France now entered on the career of American 
discovei^. In 1524 Francis I. employed Gio- 
vanni Verazzano, a Florentine navigator, w’ho 
sailed along and described the coast from Caro- 
lina to Newfoundland. Unhappily, in a subse- 
quent voyage, he fell into the hands of the natives, 
and suffered a cruel death. Ten years after 
Jacques Cartier, a seaman of St. Malo, performed 
several voyages, in which he entered the Gulphof 
St. Lawrence, and ascended the river as high as 
Montreal. Attempts were then made to colonize 
these countries, for some time without succe.ss : 
however, in 1604, De Montz founded the colony 
of Acadia, and Champlain, in 1608, that of, 
Canada, The latter, engaging in warlike ex- I 
peditions, penetrated soumward to the lake ^ 
bearing his name, and westward beyond Lake 
Huron, f 

^The Spaniards, meantime, as already observed, 
had, under the title of Florida, claimed nearly wll 
North America ; nor w'ere they wanting in vi- 
gorous efforts to make good their title. In 1520, 
Lucas Vasouez de Ayllon discovered and at- 
tempted to form a settlement on South Carolina; 
but having be^n by entrapping and carrying 
off a number of the inhabitants, he excited such 
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a fierce enmity that many of the .settlers wcfc 
killed, and the rest returned to Hispaniola, in 
1524, Estevan Gomez sailed as far as the lati- 
tude of New York, whence he brought off a 
cargo of slaves. A more important expedition 
w'as undertaken in 1528 by Narvaez, the rival of 
Cortes, and sent to supersede him, but who had 
been vanquished and made prisoner. He now 
sought to indemnify himself by a kingdom in 
Florida. He landcn with a force of about 6C0 
men, and advanced about 800 miles into th^ in- 
terior, baffling all attempts to oppose his progress. 
'Fhe natives, however, irritated by his violent and 
domineering conduct, posted themselves in the 
wood.s, and harassed him by constant attacks and 
surprises. The Spaniards, completely exhausted, 
and in extreme want, were obliged to seek the 
nearest coast. Unable to reach their ships, they 
constructed frail barks, which, on coining out to 
the open sea, were wrecked, and almost (he u hole 
number pcri.shed. Alvaro Nugnez the treasurer 
being cast ashore, contrived, by conciliating the 
Indians, acting as a merchant and physician, and 
even pretending to work miracles, to make iiis 
way to Mexico, after a seven years’ jiilgriniage. 
The land route w'as thus traced between that 
country and Florida. 

This catastrophe did not prevent another at- 
tempt. Fernando di Soto been an as.sociate 
of Fizarro in the conqnc.st of Peru, where he 
distingiii.shcd himself by the ca]>turc of Cuzco, 
and other exploits, lie returned to Spain with 
a high name and a princely fortune ; but instead 
of sitting dow'ii to enjoy these, he resohed to 
make them instruments for conquering an 
I empire for himself. His reputation attracted 
many of the most distinguished Spanish youths 
j as volunteers; and in May 1528 he landed in 
I Florida, with a more pow'erful armament than 
those which had conquered Mexico and Peru. 
The exploits of Soto surpassed, in daring valour 
and brilliant achievement, those of Cortes and 
Pizarro ; but his fortune was farHiffcrent. J'here 
was here no great empire, no central point to 
strike at. He struggled on amid a succession 
of fierce and petty tribes, whom he alw ay-s \an- 
quished, but who rose around and behind him, 
and never left to his troops more than the ground 
which they covered. He was lured on by 
reports and specimens of the gold fonnalion 
of North Carolina; but arriving ’there, in a 
most exhausted .state, and finding only ridges of* 
naked hills, he turned back. He afterwiirds 
pushed far to the westward, crossed the JMis- 
sissipi in about lat. 35^, and proceeded north- 
ward to near the present site of New^ Madrid. 
Finding no report of gold, or rich kingdoms, he 
made a dash at the extreme west, jiasscd the 
heads of the White River, then descended the 
Washita and Red River to the Mississijipi. 
Here, overpow’ered by fatigue and disappoint- 
ment, he sunk into the grave. The miserable 
remnant of his men, anxious to conceal bis death 
from the Indiahs, carried the body at dead of 
night into the middle of the river, and sunk it 
beneath the waters, afterwards, putting together 
some rude barks, they made their escape to 
Mexico. I 

I'he wanderings of Alvaro had attracted the 
attention of the Spaniards to the regions imme- 
diately north of Mexico. A friar, Marco di 
Nizza, set out with a party to explore them, 
returned with a romantic account of a city, 
named Cevolo, having 20,000 splendid hou.ses, 
and its most common utensils of gold, silver, 
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and the richest jewels. Mendoza, the viceroy, 
hoping to emulate the glory of Cortes, fitted 
out two large expeditions, one to jiroceed by 
land under Yasquez Coronado, the other by sea 
under Fernando Alarchon. Coronado, after 
a most arduous march through rugged and deso- 
late mountains, reached the plain of Ccvola, and, 
notwithstanding a most des])erutc resistance, 
forced an entry, but found a mere village of 400 
houses, with nothing at all splendid ; the jewels 
were only pebbles and rock-c]{ystai. In hopes 
of achieving something, he.marched 300 leagues 
to the coast, where he found a city of somewhat 
greater consequence, named Qiiivira, which 
cannot now be identified. Alarchon, unable 
even to join his associate, returned e<jually dis- 
aj>pointed. Cabrillo, a l*ortugiiese seaman, was 
then enip]oye<l by Mendoza to explore the coast. 
He reached as high as 44*^ N. lat. but brought 
back a gloomy account of the aspect of the 
region, and the dillicultics of navigating this 
northern sea.* 

The zeal of Spain now slackened ; but, in 1579, 
Drake, in his expedition round the world, traced 
the norlh*‘Wcstcrn coast as high as lat. 48^. 
There is a narrative by a Spaniard named Juan 
de Fiica, who boasts that, in 159<i, he reached a 
similar latitude; and his re])ort, long discredited, 
has been confirmed, in a great measure, by the 
discovery of a strait closely answering his de- 
scription, and now bearing his name. In 15!^ 
and 1G02 the (’onde di* ^^()nte^cy employed Se- 
bastian Viscayno, who did not, however, reach so 
far as Cabrillo. There is also a narrative by Ue 
Fontc, who boasted that, in 1640, he had reached 
the latitude of 53^ where he found luinierous 
islands se])arated by narrow straits, which lie 
named the Archipelago of St. I-azare, and within 
them a large lake named Relle. 'i'his ac- 
count is genendly branded as fictitious ; yet we 
caiinol but observe, that it strikingly agrees 
with the numerous chain of islands found by 
Vancouver in the same latitude, while Lake IJelle 
may be the interior sea between them and the 
main.t 

The power of Spain having declined, she was 
unable to maintain the vast pretensions she had 
advanced in relation to Florida, liritain, now 
become a much more formidable maritime power, 
established colonies in Virginia and New En- 
gland in defiance of Spain. In doing so, although 
there was nut room for great discoveries, she 
acipiircd a far move accurate knowledge of this 
long range of coast. The expectation vias still 
entertained that some of its openings might 
lead into the South Sea, and this was even viewed 
by the Virginia company as one of their loading 
objects. Rut the laborious survey of Chesapeake 
llay, by Smith, in 1608, nearly put an end to 
these hopes. 

The British, however, made indefatigable eifoits 
to discover a passage to India by the north. Sir 
Martin Frobisher, in 1576, found means to equip 
2 slender barks of 25 tons for this arduous at- 
tempt. Passing the southern extremity of (Ircen- 
land, he reached the coast north of Hudson's 
Strait ; but,aflter sailing about for some time with- 
out perceiving any opening, and the season being 
advanced, he returned. One of the yiarty brought 
home a shining black stone, which some igno- 
rant persons pronounced an ore of gold, i'he 
utmost enthusiasm was thus kindled, and a latter 
expedition was easily Atted out next year, 
bisher then discovered the straits bearing his 
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name, leading into Hudson’s Ray; but he was 
arrested in them by the ice ; he canied home, 
however, a store of the black stone. The hopes 
of the nation were higher than ever, and the 
^uecn sent him back with 15 ships, a strung fort 
in frame-work, and 100 men to form a colony. 
In approaching the place, however, he was at- 
tacked by so furious a tempest, with islands of iee 
driving against the vessels, that he had the utmost 
difficulty in saving and bringing them home. 
These disasters, and the discovery that tlie ayi- 
pcaranccs of gold were illusory, caused a sus- 
pension of this series of enter]irize. 

In 1585, a number of leading merchants fitted 
out 2 vessels under .lohn Davis. Steering far- 
ther N. than Frobisher, he crossed from Green- 
land the straits bearing his name, and came upon 
the Airu‘ricau land in about 66° N. lie sailed 
somewhat farllier N., and siirxeyed difTererit parts 
of the coast, but was obliged by the lateness of 
the season to return. His report, however, being 
favourable, he was sent out again next year. 
Though much retarded by the encounter of a 
huge field of ice, he reached his foimer station, 
and steered thence S. E. till he came to La- 
brador, having jiasscd numerous islands, as ap- 
peared to him, but ynobably the coasts bordering 
on the sounds and inlets leading into Hudson’s 
Bay. Being assailed by tempests, he returned to 
England, still giving such favourable hopes that, 
though many of the adveiituiers held hack, iVIr. 
Sanderson, his zealous patron, ])roeiired for him 
a smaller armament. Hi* pushed to the yet un- 
attained point of T-iP 12' N., on \N est Greenland ; 
thence he steered 40 leagues across, but was 
arrested by the fixed field of ice in the middle of 
the bay. He vainly attempted to round it, and 
was pushed southward to his former station on 
the American coast. He j>enetrated 60 leagues 
up Cumberland Strait; then being obliged to re- 
turn, he observed, w'ithout entering, the entrance 
of Hudson's Bay. lie returned home as san- 
guine as ever, but the perseverance of the mer- 
chants was exhausted.! 

The Muscovy and Levant companies, in 1602, 
sent out JohnWeymouth ; but the mutinous spirit 
of his crew prevented his achieving any thing. 
They euqiloycd, in 1606, John Knight, w'ho v\as 
siiri>Tised and killed in l.abrador Iw the natives. 
In 1607, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Westen- 
holme, and other gentlemen fitted out Henry 
Hudson, a celebrated navigator, who had already 
made three arctic voyages. Thoiigfi furnished 
only w ilh one ship of 55 tons, he penetrated, after 
many difficulties, into the bay, or rather inland 
sea, wdiich bears his name. He surveyed a con- 
siderable extent of its eastern sho^st; but as No- 
vember had arrived, w'as obliged to winter there. 
Much hardship being endured till spring, a mu- 
tiny arose among his crew, who exposed II iidson 
and his friends to pciish on this inhospitable 
shore, and, w ith thinned numbers, made their way 
to Ireland. 

Notwithstanding these melancholy circum- 
stances, a great opening had thus lieen traced, 
and, in 1612, the Company sent out Sir Thomas 
Button, accompanied by Bylot, one of Hudson’s 
companions. Sir Thomas having entered the 
bay, steered directly across through sucli an. ex- 
tent of open sea, as made him ho))e that he was 
now in the Pacific ; when he suddenly saw him- 
self arrested by a long line of coast, to which be 
gave the, name of Hope checked. He wintered 
in Nelson’s River, sailed up Roe's Welcomi*, 
.surveyed various points on Southampton Island, 
and returned to England. After a fruitless at- 
tempt by Gibbons, llylot and Baffin were serf, 
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in 16X5 ; but they were arrested by the eastern 
coaat of Southampton Island. In 1616, they 
went to try the more patent route of Davis’s 
Straits. They made then the complete circuit 
of that great inland sea, which has since been 
named &ffin’s Ray ; but returned with the con- 
viction that it was enclosed by land on every side, 
and afforded no hope of a passage. The search 
in this direction was discontinued; but, in 1661, 
Fox was sent out by the king, -and James by the 
Bristol merchants, to try again the route of 
Hudson’s Bay. Fox, after vainly attempting a 
western route, sailed up the channel bearing his 
name, the most direct route to the strait of the 
Fury and Hecla, but stopped much short of 
that point. James stood to the southward, and 
being entangled in the eastern co^lSts of the gulph, 
wjis obliged to winter there, when his crew suf- 
fered the utmost extremity of cold.* 

The nortli-wcstern coast of America, notwith- 
standing the Spanish discoveries, remained still 
almost unknown. But after llus.sia had over- 
run Siberia, and reached the shores of the 
eastern ocean, her active rulers felt an in- 
terest respecting the opposite continent. It was 
even doubted, whether it was separated from that 
of Asia; but this, in 1728, was nearly ascer- 
tained by Behring, who reaebed tlic eastern ex- 
tremity of the latter continent, on the straits 
wliieh bear his name. He saw the land thence 
stretching N. W., but did not discover any part 
of America. A few years after, Krnpishef, a 
Ivossac, from Kamtschatka, descried, and sailed 
along it for two days. In 1741, Behring and 
'fcliirikoffwcrc sent thither to make a careful 
survey. They were separated : the formcar 
reached the coast, and landed about the latitude 
of .'38°. lie could not accomplish his object of 
surveying it to 65°, and being obliged to winter 
on oiic of the Aleutian islands, sulPered severe 
hardshi])s, to which he fell a sacrifice. Tclii- 
rikuff came in view of it in about lat 55° ; but 
being unable to land, and having lost two boats 
in attempting to communicate with the natives, 
he returned to Kamtschatka. On Ibis voyage the 
Uusstans found thcirclaimstothe American coast 
N. of 55° ; and their traders soon established 
along it a chain of settlements with a view to col- 
lecting furs and skins of the sea-otter, t 

Cupt. Oook employed his last voyage in ex- 
amining the north-west boundaries of America, 
and in attempting to effect a north-west pas^e. 
lie traced the coast from 50° northwards, till he 
came to Cape Prince of Wales, the western limit 
of the continent : then steered north-east till, in 
about 70°, he was arrested by an unbroken chain 
td* ice islands.^ile returned, naming the adjacent 
promontory Icy Cajic ; and King and Clcrke next 
season in vain attempted to penetrate further. 
The infoimation obtained in this voyage induced 
many English ships to resort to this coast with a 
view to the capture of the sea-otter, for whose rich 
skin there is a regular demand in the China mar- 
ket Dixon and Mearcs, in this pursuit, explored 
Nootka and the adjacent coasts. The Spaniards 
attempted to oppose this trade, and even cap- 
tured the Argonaut, a Britisli vessel ; but were 
obliged to withdrew their opposition. They 
now sent several expeditions, particularly one 
under Ayala and Maurelle; but these could 
make no discovery which not been antici- 
pated. In 1791-2, Vancouver was employed in 
making a careful survey of these coasts, in the 
hope of finding a passage into the Atlantic, 
through one of their numerous bays ; but this 
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he proved to be impracticable. Broughton, under 
his direction, ascended the Columbia for about 
90 miles. Capt. Gray, employed by the United 
States, had before been at its moutli, and given 
it its name ; but he is said never to have entered 
the actual channel of the river. 

Meantime some straggling attempts after the 
passage were made from the Atlantic, in 1668; 
the liudson’s Bay Company was funned, and un- 
dertook to make exertions for this object. There 
is however no recurd of any till 1721, when Knight, 
governor of one of their mrts, prevailed on them 
to sup])ly him with the materials for a voyage. 
Unfortunately, beingobliged to winter on Marble 
Island, be and his whole crew fell a .sacrifice to 
.sickness and famine. In 1741, Mr. Dobbs, a 
gentleman of influence, and imbued with the 
the most ardent zeal on this subject, prevailed 
on the Admiralty to send out Caut. Middleteri 
with the Furnace bomb-ketch. Inat officer, in 
1742, sailed to the head of Sir I’hoinas Hoe’s 
Welcome, where he found on one side Repulse 
Bay, on the other a frozen strait between South- 
am])toii Island and the mainland. Having also 
looked up Wager inlet, he pronounced a passage 
in this direction impossible. Dobbs and others 
loudly iicciiscd him of carelessness and even 
treachery, and kindled such a spirit that 10,000/. 
was raised by subscription, and parliament 
voted a bounty of 20, (XX)/. to the subscribers in 
the event of their success. Two vessels were 
sent out under Captains Morr and Smith, who 
however merely examined the Wager inlet, as- 
certaining that there was no passage, and then 
returned. 

Maritime expeditions were now suspended, but 
some im])ortant discoveries were made by land. 
Ever since Baflin'.s last voyage, the inij)ressioii 
had prevailed that North America stretched inde- 
finitely towards the j»olc. But in 1769, Mr. 
Heariie, sent by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
descended Coppermine River, and found it to 
terminate in a sea at about 65° N. lat. In 1789, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, an agent of the North 
West Fur ('oinpany, descended, much farther 
westward, the great river bearing his name, 
and came to wliat be termed a Jake, but which, 
from its having tides and containing wJialcs, wa.M 
very decidedly judged to be also a sea. 'I’licre 
was thus found great room to suiipo.se that, in 
a latitude between 60° and 70°, America was 
bounded by a great Arctic ocean ; while from 
these observations combined with those of Cook, 
the estimate of its breadth was greatly en- 
larged. 

. These considerations jiroduccd little influence, 
till, after the peace of 1815, when the energies 
called forth during the late war .sought a diflurent 
^rection. Sir John Barrow proved that the 
impression against the existence of a passage, 
derived from former failures, rested on very slight 
grounds. Under his auspices, Capt Ross wa.s 
sent out in 1818, with the Isabella and Alexander, 
to make a more full trial in Baffin’s Bay. 
He .sailed entirely round it, but returned de- 
cidedly reporting that navigator’s opinion to 
be correct, and that it afforded no western 
passage. Lieut. Parry of the Alexander, how- 
ever, and other officers, were of opinion that the 
spacious opening of Lancaster ^ound liad been 
quitted without due examination, and afforded 
a favourable promise. He was therefore sent 
out next year, and though he did not reach 
the sound till August, found all his expectations 
fulfilled. I'he ships, during the first day after 
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entering the sonml, had an unobstructed run of 
upwards of a hundred miles. After sailing a 
little farther, he was arrested by ice, and obliged 
to turn southward along the eastern shore of 
IVince Regent’s Inlet. Reing arrested there, 
he returned northwards, and was gratified to find 
the passage to the west become qiiitc clear. He 
run along it to beyond 110° W. long, thus 
entitling the crew to a royal bounty of 5,000f. 
He was then obliged to make arrangements for 
spending the winter, during which, notwith- 
standing the most rigorous cold, the health and 
spirits of the crew were surprisingly preserved. 
He was defeated in his attempt next year to 
penetrate farther west, and obliged to return. 

('apt. Parry was again sent out the follow'! ng 
year ; but it was now resolved to try the channel 
i)y the northern head of Hudson’s Bay, which 
Middleton w'as considered as having by no means 
completely explored. He found no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of that navigator; but by 
pushing up the Fox Channel, he arrived at a 
strait, named after his vessels the F'ury and 
Hecia, which was ascertained to afford a passtige 
into the Polar sea. It was so blocked up with 
i(’e, however, that his utmost efforts, during tw'o 
successive seasons, could not force a passage. 
Having returned to England, he was sent out a 
I bird time, in 1824, to endeavour to penetrate 
through Prince Regent’s Inlet into the open 
sea, of which he had now fully asceriaitied the 
existence. The season however being pecu- 
liarly rigorous, it was not till next summer that 
he reached the western coast; and the F'ury, 
being then squeezed between two masses of ice, 
sustained so severe an injury, that it became 
necessary to abandon her, and give up all at- 
tempts to proceed farther. 

Other means were at the same time resorted 
to for exploring the northern boundary of Ame- 
rica. Lieut. FVaiiklin and Dr. Richardson un- 
dertook to proceed to the mouth of the Cop- 
permine River, anti thence attempt to trace 
the whole coaat, from the strait of the Pury and 
Hecia to the Icy Cape of Cook. They s;nled 
from England in May, 1820; were obliged to 
winter on the Athab.'isca Lake, and in July, 
1821, embarked on the Arctic Ocean. They 
turned to the eastward, but were forced to take a 
very oircuitoiis course through deep sounds and 
inlets, particularly the great one named C’o- 
ronation Gulph. Hence on reaching l*oint 
Turnagain in 109° 25' W. long., though the 
sea continued open, they found it necessary to 
return, from the exhausted state of the equiji- 
ment. The party, being obliged to travel by 
land over a range of naked territory broken by 
lakes and rivers, endured the utmost extremes of 
human misery, and several pcri.shed before 
they could reach Fort F'mterprisc on the Copper- 
mine. They returned, however, with unbroken 
spirits and determination, and government libe- 
rally furnished the means of renewing their ef- 
forts. At the same time, Capt. Beechey was sent 
by way of the Pacific Ocean to follow in the 
steps of Cook, and meet them from the west- 
wpd. Franklin’s new expedition set sail in 1825, 
wintered on Great Bear l^ake, and early next 
year were at the mouth of the Mackenzie, whence 
they now proposed to begin their survey. F’rom 
this point Capt.^ Franklin proceeded W. ; Dr. 
Richardson £. The former explored a consider- 
able extent of coast bordered by ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains; but, after {lassing F'oggy 
Island, in long. 147° W., the obstacles became 
80 serious as made it necessary to turn back. 
Meantime, howeven Capt. Bccchey had passed 


Behring’s Straits ; and, though the ship could not 
be navigated beyond the Icy Cape of Cook, Mr. 
Elson, in a boat, reaclH>d 156° 21/ 'W. long., 
where a cape stretched into lat. 71° 23' N. llie 
expeditions were thus within 9 short deg. of 
long, from each other ; of which had they been 
aware, they would at every cost have pushed 
through. Dr. Richardson succeeded in ex- 
ploring the whole coast between the Mac- 
kenzie and the Coppennine, connecting his 
discoveries with those of the former voyage, 
and leaving unknown only two comparatively 
small portions between F'ranklin’s extreme points 
and those reached by Beechey on one side, and 
Parry on the other. 

Capt. Ross, regretting the mistake which 
he had failed to discover the entrance into the 
Polar Sea, anxiously sought the means of re- 
trieving this error. These were furni.shed by 
a pubiio-s])iritcd friend. Sir F'elix Booth, and 
the resources of steam navigation were called 
forth. ’I'hey were not of much avail ; but 
Capt. Ross, through many difliculties, made 
his w'ay into Prince Regent’s Inlet, and reached 
considerably farther than Parry on its eastern 
limit. He thrice wintered there, and explorecl 
a great extent of the adjacent coasts. He found 
him.self on whal appeared a peninsula, named 
Boothia, reaching to 74° N. lut., and connected 
with the ciiiitinent by a narrow isthmus. A 
considerable extent of the American coast to 
the westward was also explored, but without 
reaching F’ranklin’s Tuniiigain.' Commander 
Ros« is considered as having ascertained the site 
of the magnetic pole on the western coast 
of Boothia. Capt. Ro.ss, in attempting to reach 
home, was obliged to .spend another winter near 
the northern point of the peninsula. His arrival, 
ill 183.3, occasioned a joyful surjiri.sc, as the 
most melancholy forebodings had prevailed os to 
his fate. 

During the alarm felt at his long absence, an 
expedition to discover and release him was fitted 
out, partly by government and partly by private 
subscription. It was entrusted to Capt. Back, a 
companion of FVankliri, with the hope that he 
might also make some further discoveries. Having 
left ICngland in F'chruary, 1833, he wintered at 
the eastern end of Great Slave Lake, and next 
Slimmer descended a river named the Thlew-ce- 
chop. It terminated in a spacious bay, at the 
end of w'hu‘h the coasts ajipeared to stretch, one 
S. IC., the other due W. From Cape Ogle, where 
this last direction began, vas seen on the £. an 
ap[)arently boundless expanse of sea. By the 
observations then made it aiqiear^^ probable, that 
Boothia did not form part of the American con- 
tinent; but was connected with a more southerly 
peninsula which, along with it, formed one great 
island. 

In 1838, the public were surprised by the in- 
telligence, that one of the blanks .still left in 
American geography had been filled uj). The 
Hudson’s liay Company, now certainly an active 
and liberal body, determined to explore w-hat was 
yet unknown in their own territory. Under the 
intelligent direction of IVIr. Simjison, the resident 
governor, Messrs. Dcase and Simpson, in the 
summer of 1837, went over the intermediate space 
between the points reached by F'raiiklin and 
Bccchey. It was found to run in a nearly direct 
line, presenting no remarkable feature except the 
efflux of tw'o large rivers. The same gentlemen 
were employed, in 1838, to explore from Cape 
Turnagain to the strait of the Fury and Hccla; 
a more difficult ta.sk. 

The first important steps in the discovery of 
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tiie interior of N. Atnericn, were piade by the 
French from Canada, under the government of 
Count Frantenac. Under his aiis])iccs, loyletj 
and Father Marquette, in two Indian bark canoes ' 
undertook to explore the vast regions on the 
Mississippi. Lake Michigan then formed the ex- 
treme boundary of European knowledge. F roin 
it, pending the Fox river and descending the 
Ontsconsin, they reached the central stream, and 
were astonished at its grandeur, and the majestic 
forests on its banks. In proceeding downwards, 
the first people they met were the Illinois, who 
received them hospitably. Afterwards they were 
struck by the influx of the mighty stream, deeply 
tinged with mud, of the Missouri (named by them 
Feketanani). Under the name of Ouabiskgou, 
th^ describe the united stream of the Wabash 
and Ohio. They came next to the Akamseas 
(at the mouth of the Arkansas), but perceiving 
now that the river must terminate, not, as had 
been supposed, in the Gulph of California, but 
in that of Mexico, they were afraid of the Spa- 
niards, and returned. 

When the two travellers arrived at Quebec, 
there happened to be in that city an enterpris- 
ing young Frenchman, of some birth and for- 
tune, named Sieur de la Salle, who conceived an 
enthusiastic desire to prosecute this career of 
discovery. Through influence at court, he pro- 
cured ample means. After some time spent in 
erecting forts upon the lakes, he reached the 
Mississippi by a new route, ascending the Mi- 
ami and descending the Illinois. On reach- 
ing the Arkansas, he hesitated not to prosecute 
ln.s voyage, and passed along the territory of the 
Tacncas, Natches, and Quinipissas. Spon after, 
by the vast breadth to which the waters ex- 
panded, their brackish taste, and the shells on 
the shore, he discovered, w'ith exultation, that he 
was at the mouth of the Mississippi. He has- 
tened back by the same route to Canada, and 
thence to France, where he was received with 
the highest distinction, created governor of the 
region he had traversed, and sent out with 
four ships and 280 men. He went by the W. 
Indies; but unfortunately he could not dis- 
tinguish the entrance of 'the river, and, w'hile 
searching for it, a mutiny arose among his men, 
in which he was killed. 

About this time Hennepin also attempted to 
reach the source of the Mississippi; but, after 
))assing the Falls of St. Anthony, he w'as taken 
prisoner by the Indians, detained long in cap- 
tivity, and thought himself happy in making 
his escape. Some time after, Baron Lahontan 
reported his hav’ug ascended a great tributary, 
which he calls T.ong, but which appears to 
he the St. Peter’s. He met some members 
of a distant tribe, who described a chain of 
high mountains lying to the westward, beyond 
which was a great salt lake, a term which the 
Indians often apply to the sea. These correct 
stntomenls seem to absolve the baron’s reports 
from the suspicion of fiction, which has been 
sometimes attached to them. 

The English colonies on the Atlantic had 
made a great advance in population and wealth, 
before they attempted to penetrate across the 
Alleghany. An opinion had indeed long pre- 
vailed, that this range formed an insurmountable 
Ini714, however, Spottiswoode, governor 

Virginia, sent a party, who made their way into 
the western territory. It was still some time 
before the colonists made any attempts to settle 
theiijs, and when they did, they were vigorously 
C^ppsod by the , French, who, in virtue of the 

* Flint, IrdUn Wan of the West. Cincin., 1833. 


settlement of Canada and the discovery of 
the Mississippi, claimed the vi^hole region. 
They drove out a coinjiany who .'ittempted an 
e.«;tablishment on the (ihio, and erected, on the 
present site of Pittsburg, Fort Duquesiic, which 
.struck a general alarm through the provinces. 
The conquest of Canada, and the peace of Paris, 
in 1763, removed this opposition. Still the set- 
tlement was made, not by any combined or 
oiBcial movement, but by Boone, and other 
daring adventurers^who maintained a series of 
bloody struggles with the natives, by whom the 
English were kept in perpetual alarm. It was not 
till some years after the war of independence, 
that Kentucky w'as received into the union, and 
that the great tide of emigration began, which has 
covered the valley of the Mississippi with so 
many {lopulous and flourishing stales. • 

^ The Americans having in 1804 purcha.scd Loui- 
siana from Napoleon, claimed under that vague 
title the whole region to and beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and commenced operations for ex- 
ploring that vast territory. An expedition was 
arranged by Mr. Jefferson, then president, and 
was led by Captains Lewis and Clarke, the 
former of whom was his private secretary. On 
the 16th May, 1804, they began their voyage on 
the Missouri. They passed its great tributary 
the Osage, inhabited by a numerous people of 
that name ; then the Kansas, more than half its 
own breadth ; lastly, the large and rapid stream 
of the Platte. Having ascended 16(X) miles, and 
reached the foot of the Rocky Mountains, they 
found the season too far advanced for crossing 
that great chain. They, therefore, built a fort 
named Mandan, where they spent the winter. 
Early in April, they were again in movement, 
and in nineteen days came to the influx of 
the Yeliow.sfone, almost equal to the main 
stream, 'i'hey next reached two great branches 
or forks, without knowing very well which to 
take, but chose the southern and largest, and were 
assured of being right when they saw the great 
falls of wliich they had been apprised, and which 
formed a most magnificent spectacle. They 
ascended, till they could bestride this mighty 
river, and found the spring head whence it 
welled, about 3,000 m. above its confluence with 
the Mississippi. 

Having now reached tho crest of the great 
rocky chain, ^ the travellers descended ra])idly, 
tliough not without difficulties, from the rugged- 
ness of the road and the want of provisions. 
They at length, however, embarked on the 
sout'hern brunch of the Columbia, which they 
named Lewis?, and after iiassing its falls saw it 
spread into a wide channel, and ultimately open 
into a bay, where they exultingly heard the 
sound of breakers from the Pacific. They win- 
tered at the mouth of the river, and hastened 
back by the same route in the following sjiring. 
They were not, however, the first who hail cros.sed 
the entire breadth of the continent. This had 
been effected in 1792 by Sir Alexander M'Kenzie, 
in a more nortlierly quarter ; and in 1 803, the 
agents of the Montreal Company had crossed 
the mountains, and formed trading posts on the 
northern branches of the Columbia.f 

The American government sent, in 1805, 
another expedition under Major Pike, to trace 
the yet unknown head of the Mississippi, It 
was found in a direction almost due north, 
not rising fVom any great natural range, but in a 
flat marshy remon, and passing through a num- 
ber of little Takes, the chief of which, named 
Leech and Red Cedar, contend for the honour 

t See Journal oT D. W. Harmon ( Andorrr, ISSO). 
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of giving birth to this leading American water. 
Its length ffo proved to be at the mutual 
junction little less than half the Missouri, which 
therefore ought properly to rank as the main 
stream. Rike, on his return, was sent to explore 
the course and origin of the Arkansas and 
lied Rivers. The former he found very broad, 
flowing through a country richly stocked with 
game, and having its source in the Rocky 
Alountains. He first conveyed an idea of the 
loftiness of that chain, which he compared, 
though with exaggeration, %o the Cordilleras, 
lie attempted then to descend the Red River, but 
entercHl by mistake on the Rio del Norte, and 
proceeding into the Mexican territory was made 
prisoner by the Spaniards, but well treated and 
soon released About the same time, Mr. Dunbar 
and Dr. Hunter, from Natches, sailed to a con- 
siderable height up the Red River and its tri- 
butary the Washita, surveying the fertile country 
on their banks. 

After a long suspension, the American go- 
vernment, in 1819, recommenced this career. 
Major Long and Dr. James were sent to explore 
more precisely the western territory, south- 
wjird of the Missouri. 'J’hey discovered with 
regret that a great sandy desert extends for a 
breadth of about 400 miles eastward fmm the 
rocky mountains. That chaiii was carefully ex- 
amined, and its highest peak found not much to 
exceed 12,000 feet. Seeking to descend the Red 
River, by a fresh fatality they mistook for it the 
("anadian, the longest tributary of the Arkansas, 
liy whose channel they regained the Mississippi. 
Meantime General Cass wa» einpluyed in uinorc 
careful examination of this last river, tracing 
in his way the southern shore of Luke Siiueriur. 
Major Long, on his return, ascended St. Peter's 
River, already visited by Larhontan and Carver. 
He found, rising from contenninous sources, the 
northern Red River, which flows into the Rritish 
territory, and ends in Lake Winnipeg. These 
successive expeditious conveyed to the United 
States government a pretty correct idea of the 
interior of their vast territory, including those 
parts of the continent which had hitherto been 
most imperfectly known. 

AMKUKOTE, a town and fort, of India, territory of 
Sindc, in the desert, HA m. K. Hyderabad, lat. 25*^ 20' N., 
long. 69*^ 49' E. The emperor Acbar was born here in 1541. 

AMEUSFORT, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 
Utrecht, on tlic Eem, which becomes navigable at this 
point, 12 m. E. N .F:. Utretcht. Pop., in 1830, 1 1 ,782. It Is 
well built and well fortified; has a court of original jurisdic- 
tion, a college, a commission of agricuiture, with manufac- 
tures of fustians, dimities, bomliazeens, &c. It is the mart 
for the corn and tobaero rultivated in the contiguous 
territory ; and has a considerable transit trade in produce 
from Germany, embarked tiere in flat-bottomed boats 
from Amsterdam. The distinguislied statesman and 
grand pensionary, Barucvcldt, sacrificed in 1G17 to the 
fanaticism of the people and the hatred of Prince Maurice, 
was a native of Amersfurt. 

AMKUSRaM, a bor. and pa. of England, co. Buck- 
ingham, near the Colne, 26 m. W. N. W. London. 
Pop. of parish, 2,816. The town consists of one 
long street crossed by a shorter one, having the church 
at the point of Intersection. The living is a rectory 
and one of the best in the county. There is a free- 
Bchool, to which are attached three exhibitions at 
Corpus Christ! college, Oxford, with almshouses, and 
three charities. A good deal of black lace is manufactured, 
and the market is well attended. Previously to the Reform 
Act, by w'hich it was dislranchised, this borough sent 2 
niembors to the H. of C., the rlglit of voting being in 
the inhabitants paying icot and loti but these being all 
tenants of the lord of the manor, it was in fact a nomi- 
nation borough. 

AME8BURY, or AMBKESBURY.am. town and par. 
of England, co. Wilts. The town is situated on the Avon, 
7| m. N. Salisbury. Though inconsiderable, it Is noted 
for the ruins of an abbey, the vicinity of Stonehenge, and 
for having been the birth-place of Addison. The parish 
comprises 6,060 acres, with a pop. of 944. 
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fll^lsinn of Abyssinia, which see. 

AMHERSTv a sea-iiort town of the Brit. prov. of 
Martaban, India beyond the Ganges, and thechief British 
military and commercial station in the provinces K. the 
Than-lweng river, on a point of laud iu the N.E. angle of 
the Gulph of Martaban, lacing tlie mouth of the Than- 
lweng and the isle of Balu to the N. Lat. lb<^ 4' 4 h» n 
long. 97^ ah' 24" E. Pop. in 1827, 1,600 ; now (1838) pro- 
bably 6,000. It was founded in 1826, after the restoration 
of the town of Martaban to the Uinnese, in the view of 
serving as a military post, and a commercial establishmcni , 
and as an asylum for sucli refugees as might choose to emi- 
grate from the Birmese dominions. Tiic apex of the pro- 
montory, which is the highest spot in the tonii, is occupied 
by tlie cliurch, governor's house, court of justice, fortifi- 
cations and other public buildings ; on the higher ground 
around it are tiie European and i:hinese<|uartcrs ; and the 
lowest are by choice inhabited by tlie natives. Tlie mili- 
tary cantonments are about U m. distant, in a dry, le\cl, 
iuid elevated spot. Tlie harbour is spacious and secure, 
witli 3 fath. water at low neap tides ; rise and fall nbo\e 
19 ft., with a flow oi 6 m. an hour, and perfectly still fur 2 
hours Indli before and after higli water. Slops may lie 
within KMl yards of tlie siiore. Mangrove and a kind of 
oak are abundant here, and there are teak foiests at no 
great disance. Good water is found everyw liere (I feet 
below' tlie surfure. {IlamiUtniy E. /. GuwUccr^ p.47.) 

Amhekst, a town of the IJ. States, Hampshire, cn. 
Massachusets, K2 in. W. Boston. Pop. 2, G31. A college 
was estalilished here in 1K21, which, in IHHU had U pro- 
fessors and students. Tlie expenses ol a student aie 
riH'koiicd .at from 90 to PiOdollars a yeai, including board 
and college fees. Amherst is tlie name of some otliei 
places in tiie U. Stat<‘8. 

AMllERSTDURGH, a town ot Upper Canuda, on 
Detroit R., 3 m. aimve its embouchure in i.ake Erie, 
and 14 m. Iiclow Detroit. It w'as founded during the ad* 
ministration of Lord Amherst, and was named after his 
lordship. 

AMIENS (an. Samarobriva)^ a city of France, cap. 
dep. Somme, on the river of tliat name, 72 in. N. Pans, 
lat. 490 53' 41" N., long. 20 in' 11" E. Pop. 32,391. 
Amiens has a citadel constructed by Henry IV. ll is well 
built ; streets fur the most part straight and clean ; and 
it has some fine squares and promenades. Tiie old Gothic 
cathedral, in excellent preservation, is one of tiie finest in 
Europe. It is 366 feet in length and 132 in height. 
Among the other public buildings may be specified, the 
Royal College, theatre, Hotel deVille.corn-niarkct, courts 
nf justice, barracks, seminary of St. Aciieul, chateau d'Kii, 
&c. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cimr ruyalt\ a 
court of assizes, a commercial tribunal, a custom-house, 
a public libraiy containing above 40,000 vols., an academy, 
an academy of sciences and belles-lettres, n free sciiuol of 
design, a botanical garden, &c. : manufactures very con- 
siderable. They consist principally of kerseymeres, cas- 
simeres, merinos, serges, &c. made partly ot home, and 
partly of German and Spanish wool. The linen trade 
is also considerable ; but it is now surpassed by that 
of cotton. There are annually produced about 60,000 
pierces of cotton velvet, the aggregate value of which is 
estimated at about 8,000,000 frf, and about 400 looms are 
occupied in the production of velvets, ditei tT Utrecht. 
There are also several mills for the spinning of cotton 
and flax ; with dye and bleach-works ; manufactures of 
machinery, beet-root sugar, and chemical products; 
tanneries, somi-works, paper-mills, &c. The path de 
Canard made here, are highly esteemed. Flat-bottomed 
vessels, drawing from 40 to 50 tons, come up the river 
to the town, whicli is the centre of a very considerable 
trade, as well in its own productiiks as in those of 
the surrounding country. Amiens is very ancient, being 
supposed to have «*xisted anterior to the invasion of 
Belgium by the Romans. It is known in diplomatic 
history from the circumstance of a definitive treaty of 
peace between Englaiid and the French republic having 
been signed in it on tiie 2.'>th March, 1802. It is the birth- 
place of Peter the Hermit, the apostle of the first crusade ; 
of Ducangc, author of the Glossarium ad Scriptores 
media et iiifimw Latinitatis^ a work of wonderful research 
and labour ; and of Delambrc, the late learned authcir of 
the most accurate though not the must eloquent liistory 
of astronomy. ( Rugo, France PUtoresque, art. Stmimct 
&c.) 

AMJIRA, a town in Malwa. 

A|dLWCH, a sea-port town of N. W.alos, N. shore ot 
the island of Anglcsea, which has risen Irotn the state ot 
an inconsiderable fishing village, in conseiiuence of the 
discovery of the famous copper mines In the adjoining 
Pary’s Mountain, in 1768, to be a town with about G,(HiU 
inhab. It has a pretty good port, excavated from the 
solid rock. During the flourishing period of the mines, 
they produced above 3,600 tons a year of pure inetai ; but 
they have been gradually deellning for these several years 
past, and do not now pr(xliioe above 7(K) tons a year It 
is not therefore probable that Amlwch, which depended 
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almost entirely upon the mines, is destined to make much 
further progress. It is united with Beaumaris, Holyhead, 
and Llangefni In returning a m. to the 11. of C. Pop. 
of parish, 6, m 

AMM.^N, (the Rabbah of ihe Scriptures, and PAila- 
dcijAia of the (irceks,) a city of Syria K. of ihe Jordan, 
deserted and in ruins •, iat. 32° 8^ N., long. 3f»® S' E.; 25 m. 
N. R. Dead Sea, and 30 m. E. Rieha (an. Jericho). 

The remains of Amman arc very extensive, hut none 
of them seem to be older than the »raof the (ireck p<)wer 
In Syria. They eonsist of theatres, temples, and colon- 
nades, of great beauty and high flnlsh, some of them 
being in very perfect preservation. A great number of 
rivate liouses still remidn, but there is not a single in- 
abitant. 

This Is one of the most ancient cities mentioned in 
Jewish history. It was the capital of the Ammonites, a 
people undisturbed by the Israelitish settlement in Pales- 
tine, and with whom the Jews lived in a state of suspicious 
truce till the /era of Jephethah, about 1 Ifil u. c. Tiience- 
forward the two nations were in almost constant hostility, 
generally to the disadvantage of the Ammonites ; and iii 
1035, B.C., David took their capital. But notwithstanding 
this untoward event, and the unsuccessful war they waged 
against Jehosaphat (ii. c. and Jotham (b. c.7u0). 
they continued to be a powerful people, and about 6(KI 
years u. c. supplied Nebuchadnnxzar with a strong auxi- 
liary force to assist m the destruction of their old enemies. 
Amman was subsequently included in the Assyrian and 
Persian empires'; and after the battle of Issus (b. c. 333), 
It passed, with the rest of Syria and Palestine, into the 
hands of the Greeks. In 218 ii. c. Palestine was the 
sc(Mie of war between Antioclms the great and Ptolemy 
Philoiiater; the fonner of wliom utterly destroyed Amman. 
Having been rebuilt by Ptolemy Philadelphus, it received 
from him its Greek appellation of Pliiladelphia. It 
became a Roman town in the last century n. c., and re- 
maini'd such till the comiiiest of Palestine* by tlie Saracens, 
A. i>. ti3H. Under the Christian emperors of the East, 
Amman appears to have be*en a bishop’s see, but it was 
decliuiiig before its capture by the Arabs, and Abul-Feda, 
in the early p.art of the 14th century, describes it as 
alreiuly deserted. 

The ruins of Amman stand on the banks of a brook, 
which issuing from a large pond at the S.W. corner of 
the town, flows (partly under ground) over a flinty bed 
into the Zerka (an. Jaibbock) an affluent of tlie Jordan, 
'riu* water of this stream is exceUeut, a eircumstaiicc 
which renders the spot a desirable halting-place for 
caravans, the drivers iif Which use the aneient teinpli*s 
and buildings as shelter fur their beasts, literally ful- 
lilling the denunciation of Ezekiel, “ I will make Rabbali 
of the Ammonites a stable for camels and a couching 

3 dace for flocks.” C Numbers to Chronicles, ptisstm ; Po- 
uhtus, lib. V. cap. 6. and fi.; Hobinson, ii. 172—175.) 

AMMERSCHWlIiR, a town of France, dep. Haut 
Rhln, 4 ra. N. W. Colmar. Pop. 2,1.W. 

AMOL, a city of Persia, ]irov. Mazunder.an, on the 
lleraiiz, about 12 in. alMivo where it falls into the 
southern part of the CaspLin Sea, lat. 30' N., lonp. 
52^ 28^ 6.V' E. Pop. dlfl’ers at diifereiit seasons; but in 
winter, wlu*n greatest, is estimated, liy Mr. Frazer, at 
from 35,000 to 40,000. The prliieipal (d)j(‘ct worth notice 
Is a mausoleum erei!ted by Shah Abbas over tin* remains 
of a former distinguished sovereign of Saree and Amol, 
who died in 1378. This magnlfleent structure has 
however liecm injured by an earthquake, and is rapidly 
decaying. There is u bridge of 12 arches over the Ileraiiz, 
and there are in the vicinity of the town many mounds 
and other remai'.is of Persian anthiultios. The tiazars 
are extensive, and well supplied with certain articles ; 
but it has little trade or iiiuiistry. Mr. Fraser could not 
flnil tea either here or at Balfroosh, and the inhabitants 
had never hoard of coiTee. Chillato and nuts^ that is plain 
boiled rice and sour curds, is the common fond of the 
people, some of whom season It with a little salt flsh. 
(Fraser's Southern Banks of the Caspian Sea, &c. p.lOl.) 

A MOOR, or AMUR, a large river of E. Asia which has 
its sources in Mongolia. It is formed by the junction of 
two great rivers, the Onon or Chilka, which rises nearly 
under the 11(1 deg. of E. long, and the .50 deg. of N. lat., 
and the Kcrlon or Argoun, which rises nearly under the 
game meridian, but about 24 deg. more to the S. 7'he latter 
river traverses the grt'atlake of Koulon, and. Issuing from 
ft, and pursuing a N. E. course, forms, for a considerable 
distance, line of demarcation between the Russian and 
Chinese empires. The Kerlon and Onon unite near the 
fort of Ruklanova, In about the 120th deg. E. long. The 
combined river having taken thenameoiAmoor, flows E. 
and S. E., till, at its most S. point, it is joined by its large 
tributary, the Songarl, flowing N. E. : the Amoor, having 
suddenly taken the same direction, preserves it during 
the remainder of its course, till it falls into the arm of the 
sea opposite the N.end of the island of Saghalien, or 
Teboka, in .cbout the 53d deg. of lat. and the 140tli deg. of 
long. The entire course of the river, to the source 
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of cither of Its principal branches, may be estimated, 
inclusive of its windings, at about sytUU m.; but the 
distance in a direct line from its sooroes to Its ein- 
bnticliure dws not exceed 14(10 m. In the lower part of 
its course it flows through n comparatively ricn well 
cultivated country ; but the country round its sources, 
mid the upper part of its course W. of the Kingan Yalo 
mountains, being contiguous to the great desert -of 
Sharoo or Gobi, has the same characteristics. The 
Russian fort of Nertschinsk stands on the Nerfscha, near 
where it falls into the Chilka. ( Ritters' s Errikunde Von 
Asien ; Arrowsmfth's Map of Asiaj Cochrane's Travels.) 

AMORBACH, a town of Bavaria, 24 ra. 8. Aschaflcn- 
burg, with a castic, fo^^ncrly a very rich abbey. 

AMORGO (an. Amorgas), an island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, about 3G m, in circumference, lying S. K- 
from Naxia, in about 5(/ N. hit., and under the 2Gth 
deg. of E. long. Pop. estimated at between 2,000 and 
3.000. It is in part mountainous and rocky ; but. In an- 
tiquity, it was noted for Its fertility, and it is said by 
Tournefort to be well cultivated, and to produce more 
corn and wine than the inhabitants can consume. It 
contains a town of the same name. Port St. Anna, on 
the N. shore of the island. Is an excellent harbour, with 
good anchoring ground in from 18 to 20 fathoms. Si- 
monides, famous in antiquity for his iambics, was a 
native of Amorgos. {Tourmforit Voyage au Levant, i. 
p. 232.) 

AMORGO POULO, an uninhabited islet, 6 in. W. 
Amorgo. 

AMOUR (ST.) a town of France, dep. Jura, cap. cant. 

9 m. S.W. Lons-lc-,Sauluier. Fop. 2,(>8I. It has a forge, 
a nailwork, a considerable marble work, tanneries, 6tv. 

AMOY, a sea-port town of China, prov. Fokicni, witli a 
commodious and secure harbour, lat. 24^ 10' N., long. 
1180 1(K E. Though situated in one of the least lertih* 
districts of the empire, the inerchanls of Amoy carry on a 
very extensive intercourse with Formosa, wlienee they 
Import provisions, wltli the other (MiineMe ports to tlie . 
and S., and witii Siam, ,fava, Singapore, the Soo-Ioo i - 
lands, &c. This jiort was open to Europeans till 1734, v hm 
all trade with them was suppressed. It wasiisited bv 
the ship Amherst, in 1832 ; but tlie authorities prevented 
that eoinmereial intoreourse from taking plaee to wlneli 
the people seemed to be extremely well disposed. (Sec 
Report of the Voyage the Ship Amherst.) 

AMPFING, a \illage of Bavaria, G in. W. by N. 
Miihldorf. A great battle was fought in the viciiiit> of 
this village, on the 2Ktli September 1322, between Louis 
Duke of Ba\aria, emperor of Germany, and Fredoriek 
arehiiiike of Austria, wlien the latter was entirely de- 
feated and nnuie iirisoiier. (Pfefli'l, anno 1322.) It w’as 
from this point also that Moreau commenced liis f.imoas 
retreat in 1800. 

AMPLKPUIS, a town of France, dep. Rhone, 19 m. 
W.S.W . Villelraiiehe. Pop. 4,881. It has manufactures 
of linen and cotton, particularly the latter. 

AMPTillLL, a in. town and p. of England, co. 
Bedford, li. Redborn stoke, 451 m. N. W. London. I’oji. 
1,GH8. It is neatly built, has a eharity school for 13 poor 
children, and an liospital for 10 poor men and women . 
Ampthill Park, a magnifiecnt mansion, the projierty of 
Lord Holland, is situated a little to the W. of the 
town. 

AMPUR1.4S, a town and castle of Spain, N. E. part of 
('atiilonia, on tlie Llobreg.it, near the sea, 24 m. N. E. 
Geroria. Pop. 2,200. 

AM KAN, a walled city of Arabia, in the Dsjehel, or 
mountain land of Yoraeii,lH*ing the chief town of a district 
of the saino name, lat. 15^^ 32' N., long. 43^^ SH' E., 25 m. 
N.W. Sanaa, and 104 N. E. Ilodeida. Pop. unknown, 
but may probably .nmount to from 1,500 to 2,000. It 
stands near a mountain, in a fertile country, in the 
centre of the coiTee lands, the den. to which it gives name 
being a part of Hasehid-u-Bekel, one of the most noted 
divisions of Yemen for the growth of coflbe. Amran is 
not, however, politically united with the state of Haschid- 
u-Bekel, but is under the government of the Iman of 
Yemen Proper. (Niebuhr, Dcs. de FAr. par. ii. pp. 1 27— 
220 .) 

AMRETSIR or UMRITSIR (Pool qf Immortality), 
a town of India, the holy city of the Seikh nation, 44 in. 
E. Lahore, lat. Sl^aV N., long. 74^ 48' E. Pop. not 
stated. It is an open town, about 8 m. In circ. ; streets 
narrow ; houses lofty, and built of burnt bricks, but the 
apartments arc small. Manufactures inconsiderable ; but 
being situated on the high road between Cabool and 
Delhi, and Cachmere and the Deccan, it enjoys an ex- 
tensive trade, and is the residence of several rich mer- 
chants and bankers. It is defended by a fort built by the 
present Seikh ruler, Runjeet Singh, who has also 
united it to the Ravee by a canal 34 in. in length.* 

The town derives its entire celebrity from its being the 

* This Is Ifninilton’s Rtatemcnt. Captain riunuis mss, it was 
mode by onoofthe nniM'rors rif ilindnstan, and that it is KO tn. in 
length. ITrutvh to ilokkara, dec. vul. i. p. l.'iO. l2ino. vd.) 
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nrlncipal scat of the Seikh religion. Amretsir, or the 
Foul of Iiniiiortality, is a liasiu 195 paces square, built of 
brick, in the midst of which is a temple, covered with 
“ burnished gold ” {Jiumes)^ dedicated to the warrior 
saint, Gooroo Govind Singh, tlio principal founder of the 
religion and power of the Seikhs. 'Withiu this temple is 
preserved, under a silken canopy, the Grinth Sahtb^ or 
sacred book of the Seikhs, being a code of laws and ordi- 
nances, ])rlncipally compiled by the above saint. The 
temple is attended by a numerous body of priests, who are 
supported bv the voluntary oiferings of the devotees, by 
whom it is frequented. Immersiou in tiic s.icn'd pool is 
believed by the Seikhs, and many tribes of Hindoos, to 
purify from all sin. {UamiltoH'^ East India Gazetteer i 
Burnesy &c.) 

AMSTERDAM, or AMSTELDAMME 
(dam of the Amstel), a famous marit. and com- 
mercial city of Holland, cap. prov. N. Holland, 
and of a district and cant, of the same name, on 
the S. bank of tlie Y., an inlet or arm of the 
Zuyder Zee, where it is joined by the Anistel, 
lat. 52° 22' V" N., lonfr. 4 “ 53' l.'i" E. Being 
situated in a marsh, its buildings arc all founded 
on piles driven from 40 to 50 feet into a soil 
consisting of alluvial deposits, peat, clay, and 
sand. The canals by which it is everywhere 
intersected, and along which all heavy burdens 
are conveyed, arc said to divide it into IK) islands, 
and are crossed by about 290 bridges, partly 
wood and partly stone. Its form is that of a 
descent or half moon, the horns on cither side 
projecting into theY, and inclo.sing the port On 
the land side it is surrounded by walls liaving 
20 ha.stions and a wide ditch ; but its ramparts 
have been planted with trees, and converted into 
public walks and boulevards ; the only defence 
of the town consisting in the facility with which 
the surrounding country might be laid under 
water. It is from 8 to 9 m. in cir., and covers a 
space of about 9()0acres. 'J’he Amstel, which run.s 
through the city, divides it into Iw-o nearly equal 
])ortioiis ; that to the E. of the river being termed 
f he old, ami that to the W. the new city. In the 
centre and oldest portion of the city, on botli 
sides the Amstel, is a cluster of irregular streets 
and canals ; but the streets and canals round 
this central nucleus are mostly regular, and 
)).'irallel to each other. Three t)f these streets, 
ihe Hceren, Keysers, and l*rinccn CJracht, are 
not easily to be matched in any other city of 
Europe mr their length, width, and the grandeur 
and elegance of their buildings. They arc each 
about 2 111 . long, about 220 feet broad; and 
following the direction of the outer wall of thf 
city, which is that of a polygonal crescent, have 
all the lines perfectly straight between the an- 
guliir ])oints. The houses arc large and well 
built ; a canal, crossed by numerous stone bridges 
and bonlcrcd with trees, runs down the middle 
of each of these streets, the spaces on both sides 
being well paved and lighted, as is indeed the case 
with all the other streets. The principal shops 
are in the Kolvers Straat, the Nieuwendyk, and 
the Warmois Straat. The quarter occupied by 
the Jews is the dirtiest part of the town. Many 
artisans and others belonging to the poorer 
classes inhabit cellars under the houses of the 
more opulent; and a great many reside con- 
stantly on the water, in comfortable apartments 
built on the upper decks of their trading vessels, 
more particularly those employed in inland navi- 
gation. The houses, which are all of brick, are 
generally 4 or 5 stories high, and have their ga- 
bles to the street. Many of them are constructed 
in an elegant style ; and some of them are splen- 
didly fitted up. 

Of the public buildings, the palace, formerly 
thestodt-house (town- house), is the most mag- 
nificent. It stands in an open space or square 
called the Damin. This fine structure, re* 


garded by the Dutch as the eighth wonder of tlic 
world, is erected on a foundation of 1.3,^59 piles ; 
it is 282 feet in length, 235 in depth, and 11<> 
high, exclusive of the cupola, which is 4l feet 
higher, and from the top of which there is an 
excellent view of tliis singular city. \Vith the 
exception of the ground floor, which is of brick, 
it is built of freestone. The ball-room, repre- 
sented as one of the finest in Eiiroi>e, is said to 
be 120 feet long, 55 in width, and 90 in height. 
The foundations of the stadt-house 'were laid in 
1648, and it was finished in the short space of 7 
years. Among the other public buildings are, 
the exchange, lounded in 1608, and capable of 
su‘commodating 4,5(K) persons ; the liCttcl tie vUk\ 
formerly the admiralty ; the museum, containing 
an excellent collectioii of about 5(J0 pictures, in- 
cluding sc\eral niasler-pieccs, jiriiicipally of the 
Dutch and I'lcmish schools; the arsenal, built 
on the island of Kattenburg; the builditigvS of 
the society of Fel'u' MerUis, having a superb 
concert hall, &c. Of the churches, that most 
w'orthy of attention, the New t’hurch, wa." begun 
in 1408. It contains some fine inoiiuineiits, 
particularly one in honour of the brave admiral 
I)e Uiiyter. The ])ainted glass windows of the 
OldtJhurch, dedicated toSt. Nicholas, arc amongst 
the finest in Europe. There are in all about .50 
places of worship, among which are several syna- 
gogues, the Jews being suppo.sed to amount to 
about 16,(X)0. The principal bridge over thft Ain- 
stel, near where it enters the city, is (>l() feet in 
length by 64 in breadth, with 11 arches, through 
which large .ships pass, 'i'he barracks, built by 
the French, three weigh-hou.ses, and two ancient 
towers, called herring tow'crs, deserve to be 
noticed. In 1822 the warehouses originally built 
for the East India C'ompany, being heavily 
laden with corn, their foundations gave way, and 
they sunk halfway dow'ii in tlie earth. 

Among tlie literary institutions is the Athe- 
naeum, or college, with 10 or 12 professors, a 
good library, an anatomical theatre, and a botan- 
ical garden. In 18.36 it had 33 students of Law, 
25 of theology, 25 of medicine, Sic. 'liiere arc 
here also a school of navigation ; a royal academy 
of the fine arts, founded in 1817, with 6 pro- 
fessors ; the Amsterdam Institute, or Society of 
Felix Mcrilvi ; a society of Public Utility, fbiiiided 
on an extensive scale, in 1787) &c. Schools of 
the best description, for the gratuitous education 
of the poor, are fouiid in every part t)f the 
town ; and instruction may be said to be univer- 
.sally diffused. There are three theatres. The 
workhouses, hospitals, infirmaries, the house of 
correction or rasp-house, the oiaJiaii-house, the 
establishment for widow's, the mnatic asylnin, 
with the niitiicrrus other charitable establish- 
ments, may be cited as models of good order, 
cleanliness, and economy. The hospital for the 
old and indigent of both sexes on the quay of the 
Amstel, is admirably contrived for the cointVirl 
and convenience of its inmates. The building 
is 260 feet long, by 230 deep, and 3 stories high. 
It has galleries and a garden where its occiqners 
enjoy the fresh air. There is here, and in other 
Dutch towns, a class of provident institutions or 
asylums, which admit aged fiersons of both se\(‘s 
on payment of a comparatively small sum. Mas- 
ters and mistresses frcq|uently reward old and 
faithful servants, by paying for their admission 
into one of these excellent institutions. 

The mouths of the canals opening into the Y 
and of the Amstel are provided with strong 
floodgates ; and on the side of the town nearest 
the sea a now dyke has recently been constructed 
to guard against inundations. The harbour is 
11 2 
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spacious and secure; the largest ships coming 
close to the quays and warehouses. It has re* 
ceiiLly been much improved by the formation of 
docks and basins. At the point where the Y 
joins the Zuyder Zee there is a bar, called the 
Pampus, which cannot lie crossed by large ships 
unless prcviouslir lightened. 'J'o obviate the in- 
conveniences arising from this circumstance, 
and the dangers and delays occasioned by the shal- 
lowness and difficulty of navigating the Zuyder 
Zee, a sliip canal has been constructed from 
Amsterdam to the Ilelder. This noble work is 
about 50^ m. in length ; and being 20 feet 9 inches 
deep, admits large ships. Its level is that of 
the highest tides, the only locks it requires being 
one at each end; but it has too sluices in the 
i ntermediatc space. It was begun in 1819, and 
linished in 1825, at an expense of aliout 1,(XX),000/. 
The dues are moderate ; aiul it has been of the 
greatest service to Amsterdam, by giving it, as it 
were, a dee])- water harbour on the most accessible 
part of the Dutch coiist. 

The manufactures of Amsterdam, besides 
various branches of those of wool, linen, cotton, 
and silk, comprise sail-cloth, retineries of sugar, 
borax, sal-ammoniac, sulphur, Ac. ; with distil- 
leries and breweries, tanneries, tobacco manufac- 
tories, iron-founderies, rope-walks, sinaltz-works, 
gas-works, soap-works, oil mills, &c. Ship-biiild- 
ing is extensively carried on. The art of cutting 
diamonds and other stones for the lajiidaries has 
here attained to great jierfection : there are at pre- 
sent ( 18.S8) 5]>rincipai, besides seveml smaller es- 
tablishments devoted to Ihisbusiness, being mostly 
carried on by Jews. Jewellery, gold lace, Ac. are 
also largely produced. Rut Amsterdam is far 
mttre distinguished as a trading than as amanu- 
faciuring city, '^riiroughout the 17th century, 
and the first half of the IKth, she w'as what T^ondon 
is at present, the metropolis of the commercial 
world, (iradually, however, partly in consc- 
fjiienee of the oppressiveness of the public bur- 
dens, but more, perhaps, of the growth of com- 
merce and navigation in England and other 
countries, she lost the greater part of the carrying 
trade, which she had nearly engrossed, at the 
same lime that her fisheries and foreign tnidc 
progressively fell off. During the subjugation 
of lloUand by Erance, her colonies fell into the 
hands of England, her shi])S disappeared from 
the sea, and the trade of Arnstenlam was almost 
annihilated. Rut notwithstanding these* iin- 
tow'ard events, and the exactions to which she 
was repeatedly subjected, she preserved her in- 
dustry and a vast amount of capital ; and no- 
sooner had pe^j^c been restored and Holland had 
n'covered a portion of her colonics, than the 
commerce af Amsterdam began rapidly to in- 
crease ; and though still far short of its ancient 
importance, it is now of very considerable extent 
and value. 

The imports principally consist of sugar, coffiee, 
spices, tobacco, cotton, tea, indigo, cochineal, 
w'ine and brandy, w'ool, grain of all sorts, timber, 
pitch and tar, hemp and flax, iron, hides, linen, 
cotton and woollen stuffs, hardware, rock-salt, 
tin plates, coal, dried fish, Ac. The exports 
consist partly of the produce of Holland, partly 
of the produce of her possessions in the East and 
West Indies and other tropical countries, and 
partly of commodities brought to .\nistcrdatn as 
to a convenient entrepot from different parts of 
Europe. Of the first class are cheese and butter 
(very important articles); madder; clover, rape, 
hemp and Has seeds; rape and linseed oils, 
Untch liiKM), Ac. (ienevn is principally ex- 
|Kftl^d from l^hiedain and iiotterdarn ; oak bark 


principally from the latter. Of the second 
class are spices; Mocha and Java coffee; sugar 
of Java, Rrazil, and C'uba; cochineal, indigo, 
cotton, tea, tobacco, and ail sorts of eastern and 
colonial products. And of the third clas.s, all 
kinds of grain; linens from Germany; timherand 
all sorts of Baltic produce ; Spanish, German, 
and English wools ; Ercnch, Rhenish, and 
Hungarian wines, brandy, Ac. The trade of 
Amsterdam may, indeed, be said to comprise 
every article that enters into the commerce of 
Euro])e. The totaP value of the imports aiul 
cxiiorts arc respectively estimated at about 
3,500, 0(X)f. or 4,000,000/. From 220 to 230 large 
ships belong to Amsterdam, emjiloyed in the 
trade to the E. and W. Indies, the Baltic, Ac. 
There is little coasting trade ; the communication 
with most other Dutch towns being principally 
kept up by canals. I'he total numbpr of shi])s of 
all sorts entering the port amounts, at an average, 
to about 2,200 a year. 

The merchants of Amsterdam were formerly 
most extensive dealers in bills of exchange, and 
in all sorts of funded property and government 
securities ; but London is now% in this res]>ect, 
far su])crior to her old rival : the latter, however, 
still enjoys a large share of the exchange bu- 
siness of the ('untinent, and many of her capi- 
talists are large holders of foreign .securities. 

'i’he old bank of Ainslcrdam, founded in u;09, 
and so celebrated among the monied institutions 
of the 18th century, ceased to exist in 1795, on 
tlie invasion of Holland by the I'rench. 'I'he 
present bank of the Nclherlands was established 
in 181 4. Insurance business is extensively ear- 
ned on. 

The city is supposed to contain above 25,000 
houses. Ill 1785 the po]). is said to have 
amounted to 235,(XX). It had declined in 1814, the 
e])uch of its greatest de])ression, to 180,000; and 
at present it amounts to about 207, (XX). Notwith- 
standing the city is surrounded on all sides with 
water, and that the greatest care and attention 
are required to jirevent its being submerged, it 
labours under a lotjil want of spring water. 
The water in the river and c.^uals being filthy, 
brackish, and totally unfit for use, the iuhabitaiits 
are ])artly .su])plied by rain v,ator carefully col- 
lecte<I in tanks, and partly by water brought in 
a peculiar description of barges from the Vecht, 

G or 7 m. distant. It is curious that despite this 
want of good potable w’aler, the humidity of the 
atmosphere, xind the effiuvia generatwl in warm 
weather from the water of the canals, the town 
is free from ei)ideinic disorders, and the inhabit- 
ants healthy and robust. JMost ])robably tiiis is 
owing in a considerable degree to the comfort- 
able mode of living of the bulk of the peo])te ; 
the prevalence of cleanliness, in w'hich the 
Dutch are'Siiperior to all other nations ; and the 
absence of extreme jmverty and destitution. 

The toleration that prevails at Amsterdam, 
does equal honour to the people and the govern- 
incnt. 'riiere is here ever)' variety of sects ; but 
thc^ are distinguished by nothing so much as by 
their abstinence from theological discussions, and 
by their app.arent respect for the opinions of 
others. “It must not, however, be inf ‘erred that 
the toleration existing here and in the rest of 
Holland — a toleration perfect in fact as well as 
in law — has its origin in any degree of ajiuthy 
with respect to religion, or in any irreligious ten- 
dencies on the part of the ]ieo|*le ; such a con- 
clusion would be utterly erroneous. Generally 
S]>caking, the Hollanders, w'hatcvor may be ihciV 
particular religious piofe.ssion, are linn believers, 
and devoted to the ])ractice of piety. This virtue 
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pervades all classes of sociely in Amsterdam.'* 
ileiice, notwithstaiidiiif; the defects of its climate 
and situation, Amsterdam is a most desirable 
place to many persons. For ages it has been a 
“ city of refuge ” -to the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations; and therein lies one of the main 
causes of its iiv ealth and prosperity. 

The city police is well regulated, and robberv 
and housebreaking arc of rare occurrence. A 
drunk person, or one in rags, is a very unusual 
sight. No loose women a^e permitted to infest 
the streets; which arc, also, quite free from 
beggars. The disgusting dens of profligacy, 
known by the name of spiel houses or musicos, 
still exist; but they are frequented by few, except 
the dregs of the populace. 

1 11 every part of Holland, but no w'here more 
than at Amsteniam, do we find proofs of the 
astonishing power of ingenuity, industry, and 
])crsevcnuice. This great city is not merely 
built in a marsh, but is constantly exposed to 
the risk of being overwhelmed by the intluence 
of hij^h tides and storms. But this danger has 
been etfectually provided against ; and the waters 
by which the city is all but surrounded, and 
which iienetrate every one of its streets, arc 
undtT complete controul, and made to con- 
tribute to the comfort and accommodation of the 
inhabitants. I'hc works necessary for the public | 
safely and protection require, how'ever, to be 
watched over w ith unceasing vigilance ; and a 
large annual expenditure is incurred in keeping 
them in good repair, and in dredging and clear- 
ing the port and canals. 

It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding the 
superabundance of w'uter, there is not, owing to 
the Hatness of the soil, a single watermill in 
Holland. 'Fhere arc, however, immense minibcrs 
of wind mills, employed frequently to pump up 
water from the low grounds, as well as to grind 
corn, crush seeds, Ac. 'I'here is a large wiiul 
mill on every one of the bastions by which Am- 
sterdam is surrounded. 

Amsterdam has been sometimes called the 
\'enicc of the North ; and in resiiect of situation, 
number of canals, and the magnilicencc of the 
jntblic and jirivatc edifices, it certainly bears a 
very striking resemblance to the Venice of the 
South. But each of these great cities has, not- 
withstanding, a perfectly original and distinctive 
character. 

in the 12th century, Amsterdam was only a 
small fishing village ; in 1482, it was fortified. 
At the outset of the revolutionary struggle with 
Spain, the Duke of Alva having expelled the 
l*rotc.stants from the city, and committed the 
government to zealous Catholics, it supported fi>r 
a lengthened period the cause of the Spaniards; 
and it was not till 1578 that it joined the con- 
federation. From this epoch it began rapidly to 
increase. The most complete toleration being 
granted to all sects, it became an asylum for 
those driven persecution from the other 
towms of the Low Countries and elsewhere. 
1'he. closing up of the Scheldt, in 1648, trans- 
ferred the greater part of the trade of Antw'erp 
to Amsterdam, and raised the latter to the high- 
est pitch of prosperity. Gdograp/iu/ne, 

art. Amsterdam; lialbi, 2d ed. ; Harrow's I'o- 
niUp 7\mr through S. HoUandf jfc. pp. 92 — 1.33. ; 
Murray's liantwook for N. Europe; J\i^CuUoch*s 
Commercial JJictionarp; CkaniJber’s ESnburgh 
Journal for 1338, &c. ) 

AMSTERDAM ISLAND, a small but remarkable 
island in the S. Indian Ocean, lat. 37“ 47' S., long. 7.6“ 54' 
E., being 4^ m. in length, by in breadth, and 700 feet 
high. It is obviously of volcanic formation. A large 
portion is occupied by what has undoubtedly been a mog- 
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iiiflcent crater ; but the sea having made an irruption 
into one of ite sides, it is now coiivorfed Into a circular 
harlMiur, the only neeessible one In tlie island, 'rim 
surface is every where light and siiongy, and in parts 
burning hot. There are several hot springs, having 
temperatures varying from 80° I'ah. to tl»e boiling pnint; 
with the exception of a single chalybeate spring, hiivluLr 
a temperature of 112“, all the springs in the island are 
brackish. Some of the hot springs arc so near tlio 
water’s edge, that it is no exaggeration to afiinn that flsh 
taken with the one iiand may be lioiled with the other I 
The surrounding seas suarm with various speeiesof fislt, 
particularly with crayfl»h. No trees or other fruit-bearing 
plant, nor quadrupens, nor land-birds, are lound on tliis 
island ; but it is resorted to by vast numlH>rs ot sea-birds. 
Seals and sea lions abound on its sliores and in the ad- 
joining sea, whieti makes it bo occasionally vinitt'd by 
ships engaged in the seal fishery. It was discovered by a 
Dutch navigator, Van V laming, in IfiOG, and was \ isited by 
Mr. Barrow in 171W. (Sec the Vitya^e of the iattcr to 
Cochin China: arul the Philosophical Transuettons. 
vol. XX.) 

AMSTERDAM, NEW, a town and harbour of S. 
America, Plnglisli fiuiaiia, near the in. of the Derbice 
river. Pop. l.i’iOO. Being founded by the Dutch, it is 
built in tliei»fasiiion, and intei seeted by iiuincruus canals. 
The private bouses are mostly of wood, covered with 
bamboo leaves, but the government offices are of brick, 
and handsomely built. 'The entrance to the river, in 
lat. 6“ 21/ N., long. 57“ 1 1' W., is defended by three forts. 
There are only 7 feet water on the bar at low cl«b. The 
canals being filled and emptied by tlie flow and ebb of the 
tide, all impurities are swe)it ou, and the health of the 
town is preserved notw ithst.mding the hc‘at of the climate. 
l^Avu'rican Coast Pilot.) 

AM'TZELL, a village of Wirlcmberg, circ. Danube. 
Pop. 2,Kg). 

ANACAPRI, a town in the N.W. comer of the island 
of ('apri, ill the (iulpii of Naples, on the N. side of Mount 
Solaro, nearly 2,OOU feet above the level ol the sea. Pop. 

1 ,K(X). The ascent to it is very steep, and Is eiTected by a 
stair of 552 stcjis, called la sralinata. It has a church, a 
convent, and a casth* in tlie neighbourhood : there are 
also two ancient towers, and tlie remains of some edifices, 
ascrilied to Tiberius. 'I'he prospect from the rastlc is 
extensive, and singularly rioli and beautiful, commanding 
the Tyrrlieni.iu sea, the Giilpli oi Naples, Vesuvius, Ac. 
The inliabitants are said to be much attached to the situ- 
ation ; and some, it is affirmed, have never descended la 
scaliuata . 

ANACINT, a town of the Papal States, 3K m. E. bj' S. 
Rome. I'op. 5,.5(K). It stands on a hill, and has a very fine 
prospect: but its interior is mean and miserable. It is 
the seat of a bishopriek, founded in 487. 

ANAMor AN-NAM(Empiuk ok), a country of Asia, 
occupying the K. portion of the great E. peninsula of S. 
Asia, or India beyond the (langes, romprising Cochin 
C'hiiia and Tonqiiin (to which only the name of An-nam 
properly belongs), with the E. and S. part of CainbiMlja, 
and many small islands in the (Chinese Sea. It lies 
between 8“ 45* and 211“ 22' N. hit., and lOfi*^ to 109“ K. 
long. ; having N. the ('hinesc provinces of Quang-tong, 
Quang-si, and Yun>nan ; W. Laos and Siam, and in the 
rest of its extent, the ocean. It is 9C5 m. in length, 
varying In width from 415 m. to fiO m. Area, proliahly 
about 98,000 sq. m. (Craitfurd.) Pop. variously esti- 
mated at from 5 to 15 or 20 millions ! The lowest estimate, 
which is that of Mr. Crawfurd, is probably the must 
accurate. 

The country is subdivided as folloBs : — 


1. Cochin China (celled Dang-traoing,or Central country). 


Provineet. 

Bue-thuen, Nlia-traiig. Fliu-yen, Qul- 
nhon, Quang-ai, ^uoiig-nan, Hue, 


ChiiJ- cities. 



2. Tonquin. (Dong-kiuh, External country.) 

Ke-cho, Ting -long. M'ai-tak, Sang- Ae-c&n. (('whao). 
Ml, King-pab, Slng-kwang, lling- J.OO,(KWhihabltBnu. 
wha, Ku-|iiiig, J.eaiig-Kiin, Chiiig- 
wha, I.a-nHni Ist, La-iiam 2nd, Hat- 
yong, Air-kwong. nfan-niiig-t'hao. 


Mean, 20,(M)U inha- 
bitants. 


3. CatrUtotQa (called Ko-meii by the natives). 

Yn-leng, Ping-fuiig, Fo nan, Win- Sai-gon, 180,000. 
cheng, Uo-8in, Teng-chong. 

iCranfutd, JoHrmUnfan Emhassju &c., 4to. lomd. 1=828, p.S.'iG. 458. 
464- ; Chapman’s Vbuatic, &c. in the Asiatic Journal, vol. xlx. 
(1825) n. 122. ; Uatln. Adrien, Abrdge de G(!«j|gr<ijiAie, .4 edit. 8vo. 
Paris, 18.17-8, p. 7CN, 76i>.) 


Mountains. — The principal chain, an uiTket from the 
Illmal^a range, runs through the central and southern 
parts of the country, forming the W. boundary of Cochin 
China, and the E. one of I.aos and Cainbnja, and tenni- 
nates at Cane St. James, in lat. 10“ 10' N. Between this 
range and tiie sea. Cochin China consists of a succession 
of others, gradually decreasing in height as they approach 

21 a 
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Uie shore, and inclosing a great number of HertlleTallefs. rains prerall with the 8. W. monsoon from May or the 
1 neso mountains have not been measured by Europeans, beginning of June, to September : the same takes olaoc 
Tim summits of the prlndpid chain arc acuminated, sterile. In Tonquin. But in Cochin China, between 1 1 o and 1 8® 
F****®**!^ granitic; but their steep sides are N. lat.,the rains set in with the N. E. monsoon, and 
clothed with extensive forests, and the Inferior ranges are last from October till March ; the high mountain range 
often cultivated nearly to their tops. ( Whitest Voyage protecting this country from wet weather by intercepting 
to Cochin China^ p. 72. ; Finiayaon'c Miuion to Siam and the clouds at the converse season of the year. The gene- 
p. 326.) ral height of the barometer at Hu£ is aO.sy, Immense 

Plmw. — Tonquin and Cambodia are both immense inundations last sometimes for 3 or 4 days at a time : 
alluvial basins of great fertility, and traversed by large Tonquin is subject to heavy fogs and violent hurricanes! 
rivers : in addition to tliese, there are a few small flats (See Crawfurdt p. 470. ; Chapman's Voyage, in the Ast- 
around the mouths of the rivers in the central provinces, otic Joumalt vol. iv. p. 126.) 

The plain from the mouth of the Oubequomme to Cape Vegetable Products. — TYic forests of Cochin China 
8t. James is but little above the level of the sea, and sub* produce a variety of seented woods, as sandal, rose 
ject to inundation at every spring tide. eagle-wood, &c. The true cinnamon {Laurus cinna- 

iZtvers.— The Menam-kong, or rivurof Cambodia, is one momum) is indigenous to this country, and valued by 
of the largest in Asia ; it rises in the Chinese pcovince of the Chinese more than that produced in any other ; it is 
1 un-nan, is joined by some large streams from Tibet, and, found wild chiefly in dry and sandy soils. The batiks of 
riiiining nearly due S. through the centre of Laos and the Sai-gon, and the other large rivers arc thickly covered 
Cainbodja, forms, for some distance, the W. boundary of with jungle ; amongst which are teak, iron-wood (%- 
the Anaincse dominions, and discliarges itself in lat. deroxylon), a kind of Callophyllnm, as straight as a Nor- 
AV .md 10^16' by two prinrii»al inoutlis (the farthest way fir .wd well adapted for ships’ masts, mangrove 
N. being callcM*. the J.ip.’inese river, the S one the Oube- &c. In tlie forests of Cochin China, cedars, walnut 
qucnime), and by many smaller ones. The Sang-koi peltry, cocoa, areca, betel, bamboo, rattan, ebonies, aiul 
( hulbi) or nver of 1 onquin, has a shorter course : it rises most of the products of British India. C!unb«>dja yields 
til the mountains of Vun-nan, runs mostly S. E. through gambogt', the finest canlaraoms, aniseed, areca, Indigo. 

1 onqiiin, passing by Ke-clio, and falls into the Gulph of &c. ; the central provinces, pepper and two sorts of sugar 
i onquin by two principal mouths, between 20° and 21 ® cane ; Tonquin, many kinds of varnisii trees, areca palms, 
N. lat. Both these rivers, as well as that of Sai-gon &c. Cotton, rice, and the mulberry tree are almost uni- 
(which is I of a mile in width near that city), have versal. Amongst the Iruit are oriuiges of a blo«Kl-red 
deltits at their mouths : they are navigable generally for pulp and delicious flavour, bananas, figs, iiomegranales, 
large siiips ; but owing to sand hanks at botli itsmoutlis, pine-apples, guavas, mangoes, sb.Kldocks, lemons, limes. 

It is reported that the 'i'onquin river is available to none plantain, yam, &c. Ginger, and spices of various sorts, 
above 2(M) tons burthen, though Crawfiird doubts this are also indigenous. An inferior sort of tea, with a leaf 
statement as respects the N. mouth. {Crawfurd, Jour- twice or thrice as large as that of Bohea, grows wild in 
nal, Ac., pp. There are several other coiisi- the hilly parts of Quang-ai, and is sold at from ti to 21) 

deralile rivers in Tonquin; as the Id- Sing-Klang: along qiians (3(K) to 1,00(1 cents.) the picul (1334 lbs.), 
tiu* Cochin Cliinesc coast they are all much smaller, and (Cravjurd, Joum., pp. 474—478. ; Barrow. Voyage Ac., 
with a shorter course ; the river of Hue (on which the pp. 341—346. ; Asiatic Joum. ^ xix. pp. 123,124. ; White, 
Ciipltal is situated) is one of the most uonsider.*ible, has Voyt^c, p. 1.50. 20U, 210.) 

a hue wstiiary, and is navigable by vesselsof 200 tons bur- I’he cocoa-nut tree, next to the bamboo, is the most 

then. {White. Tovage, p. 18.5— 2.31.) usefulofany. Thutruiikisubedfurhuuse.mdshipbuild- 

Lakes Harbours. — VAiro\te!inb have descrilied no iqg; the husk produces cordage and cables superior to 
lakes of any magnitude ; but the shores of Cochin (!hina any other ; the leaves aroused lor roofliiig, :uid for makiin; 
alK»und w ith some of the finest liarbours in the world, paper, and wicker work ; the oil for lamiis .md p.ainting ; 
From (Jape St. James to the Bay of Turon, there are the shell for cups, Ac. ; and the nut furnishes both food 
no less tlinn nine of tlicsc, safe and accessible with every and drink. 

wind ; tliat of Turon, in the opinion of Mr. Crawiiird ^*rfn cry. — The interior of Camhodja has been little 
and others (though not in that of M. de Bougainville), is> explored by Europeans, but itb surface is believed to ho 
in)t surpassed liy any in the East. covered, in great part, with extensive forests. The banks 

Coast and Shores. — The coast here is generally bold, of tlic river Sai-goii are covered witli mangrove trees, 
and presents many promontories, like tliat of C.St. James, and no cultivation appears uiiiil within from 20 to 30 in 
winch is 300 feet in hciglit ; the precipices occasion.xlly of tli.it city. Bm..lhmm. the most S. prov. of Coehiu 
alternating witli a narrow sandy beach. The anchorages China, extends to about 12" N. lat., anil is most rcinark- 
are every where good ; but at no great disUnce from the able for its aloes. Hha-trung. which succeeds it, is .m 
shores, sand-banks and rocky islands are often very pre- elevated and ill-cultivated region, but produces silk, 
valent. ^ Phu-uen, wliich reaeheb as far as lat. 14", is the ricliest 

Geology and Minerals. — The primitive rocks, of which and the most highly cultivated and pcoplt'd province of 
the principal mountain chain is almost wholly composed, all : it is lull of Iridtiul valleys and gently undulating hills, 
are granite and syenite ; tlie lower hills contain qinirta, on which rice is grown in terraces, almobt to their suiii- 
marhlc, and mountain limestone. In the S. provinces, mits, .md bounded W. by lofty mimntains, crowned with 
the granite is seamed in every direction ; on the rounded towers and pagodas, or having their pinnacles envelniied in 
sides of the hills it alternates with syenite, and both fleecy clouds Qui-nhon. is a province of great extent, 
rocks arc pimctrated by veins of iron ore : near llu^, all and well cultivated : (luang~ai and Uum^-nau. extend- 
fhe hills are granitic, and their peaks In the highimt iiig from 144" ne.xrly 17®, are almosf exclusively 
degree sharp, rugged, and uncovered. There is a great the countries of the sugar cane and the tea tree. 'J’lie 
diversity of upper soils in the valWs : some being dry, banks of tlie river of Hue, though beautiful, are tnoro 
friable, and sandy ; others of a stiff clay. 'J’he soils of indebted to art than to nature ; they abound in orna- 
ihe central provinces are however mostly sandy : those mental gardens, laid out amongst groves of cocoa, arera, 
of 'Tonquin and (8lhiboi\jn arc, as already stated, al- banana, and bamlioo, and rows of hibiscus. At Turon 
luvial. Around their shores there are extensive and and in most of the N. of Cochin China, there is a degree 
fertile mud-flats. of sterility not met with in the S. ; but the whole couii- 

Tonuuhi is the only part of the empire rich in metals ; tiy is apparently inferior in fertility to that of Siam. 

It produces large quantities of gold, silver, copjicr, Tonquin ha4 been very imperfectly examined by Fii- 
and iron ; witii the latter it supplies ail the country ro|>ean8, but is ttie most populous province ; therefore, 
except the most S. part. Its mines are 'worked by most probably, of superior fertilfty and cultivation, 
rhinese, and about 100 piculs (or 17,800 lbs. Troy) of (Cra«j/Mrd,Jo«r».,pp.460,461.;Fy»i/ayso»i,pp.2l)9.341). ; 
silver are produced yearly. Coehin China has no metallic White. Voy^e. p. 74. ; Arrowsmith's London Atlas.) 
wealth : silver only is said to l>e found at Cape Avarella ; Animals. — The elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leoiiard 
Can ibocUa is poor in metals. It produces iron, but in in- builklo, bear, horse, deer, goat, Ac., are natives of 
adiHiuate quantity for its own use, and it is tlierefore im- Anam. There are no jackals nor foxes ; nor hares, hut a 
ported from the neighbouring countries to the W. of it : profusion of other kinds of game. Great numbers of 
tlie central provincosyield salt. ( See Crawfurd. p. 472. ; monkeys and baboons are found in the woods ; one largu 
Finlayson, p\i. 294. 339—351.; Asiatic Journal, yol. xix. and powerful species seems to be peculiar to Cochin 
P- i*'-) , „ ^ .... China ; .the dog and cat, which are also natives, are do- 

Ctimate’— Is generally flue and healthy, the heat being mesticated : elephants are used in ivar. Peacocks, par- 
tempered in the maritime districts by the sea breezes ; rots, and a variety of birds of the ricliest plumage, in- 
in the winter it is even cool in Cochin China, but in Ton-' habit the forests ; curlews, plovers, Ac. the shores : and 
quin the heats of summer are excessive, and the cold of aquatic birds of all descriptions, the rivers. Alligators 
winter prn()ortlonally severe. At Hue, M. Chaigneau, inhabit the larger rivers ; the cohra-dc-capello. and se- 
who resided there for some time, reports that the greatest veral other large and venuninus serpents, inmst the eoiin- 
li^ of summer was 103°, and of the cold of winter 57** F. try. The seas abound with an inexhaustible supply of 
During the wet season of August, Mr. CrawfUrd found fish, and afford subsistence to a large portion of the 
that the themometer In the shade ranged in one day population ; amongst the species are, the flying fish, 
from r.at vSai-gon. In the S. the seasons follow scorpion fish (remarkably and beautifully vtu*iegated), 

the soam oiwor as in Malabar, Bengal, and Siam \ viz. the mango fish of Bengal, Ac., with solus, mullets, and many 
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others familiar to us: shrimps and crstwflsh are very 
fine ; and moHuscse, in large quantities, are taken for 
food. Mosquitoes' and other insects abound in great 
quantities. {Crawfurd, Joum.^ pp. 478,479.; i/arroti^, 
royage^ p. 312. ; FhUayson^ p. 411.; White^ Voytyge^ 
pp. G^19L 257—311. ; M. de MougainviUe^ Journal dt 
la Navigation autow la Globe^ 2 vols. 4to., Paris, 1837, 
vol. i. n. 263.) 

The People consist of several races : — 1. the Cochin 
Chinete^ and Tonquinete^ who are similar in person, and 
most of their habits and customs, to the Chinese ; 2. the 
Camhodjans, in physical qualities, manners, &c., more re- 
sembling the Siamese ; 3. the Mot race, inhabiting the 
mountainoiiB country between Cachin China and Cam- 
liodja ; believed bv some to have been the aborigines, 
said to be black like the Cafbres, and in a savage state. 
Besides the native races, there are 2.'),000 Chinese, who 
work the mines and trade in metals In Tonquin, and 
many others who are settled in the commercial towns, 
but mostly in the N. provinces ; the other strangers are 
chiefly Malays, about 5,000 in the S. parts of Cambodia, 
and rurtuguese. (See Crawford, pp. 464—470. ; Asiatic 
Joum., iv. 340.). 

Physical Uualitics. — According to Mr. Finlayson, the 
majority of the inhabitants are of Malay origin. * He ob- 
serves, “ that the men .average 5 feet 2{ inches in height, 
which is below the ordinary standard of the Malays and 
Siamese ; they are less bulky and clumsy than the latter, 
but of a somewhat squat figure. Their upper extrem- 
ities arc long, their lower ones short and stout ; they .are 
not fat ; their muscular system is large and well de- 
veloped. lletod and face both nearly round ; the longi- 
tudinjil and transverse diameters of each being nearly 
equal ; forehead short and bro.id, clieek-bones wide, but 
not particularly salient, chin large and broad ; but the 
coronoid process of the lower jaw has not the fulness 
apjiareiit in the Malays and Siamese, and the afliiiity in 
this respect to the Tartar race is still less. Kyes rounder 
and smaller than those of the Chinese and Siamese, 
more lively and intensely black ; li]is moderately thick; 
hair on the sealp copious, black, and coarse; beard 
grisly and thin, and no hair on the cheeks. The 
colour of the skin is olive, and very often, esfiechdiy in 
the females (who arc sometimes really handsome), the 
roinplexion is no darker than that of the inlialiitanis ot 
the S. ol Kurope.” (Sec Finlayson, pn. 2y«. 374 —378.) 

They are intelligent — without mueli originality or 
invention ; but f'xhibiting a very great aptitude for iini- 
tati(>n. f)f tiieir disposition, such couflicting statements 
have bi*en made by those who have expi*rieuced either a 
handsome or .in iinhaiidsonic reeeption fruiii them, that 
it is dittieult to eoine to any conclusion. 'I'liey are 
Uprightly, niiiniated, good-humoured, and .altogether des- 
titute of the boleinn reserve of the (^.hinese; always 
laughing and eh ittin'ing, volatile, capricious and change- 
a' le, vain, and endiieil with coiibiderable national pride, 
('rawfiird and Finlayson say that they are mild, iltK'ile, 
and iiiottiMisive ; (no travellers have aceused them of 
ferocity ;) atfable, kind, and attentive to strangers ; and 
the lower orders not rapacious, although a des|iutic, 
illiberal, and .avaricious government has unquestionably 
made all within the Influence of the court the most 
arrant thieves. In their manners and bch.aviour, the 
Anamese arc polite .and gmcelui ; but punctilious and 
ceremonious. ( Ibid. pp. 2 <k;— 29ih 374. 383, 384. ; Craw~ 
furd, pp. 481 . 488, 489. ; White, Voyage, p. 269. ; Bar~ 
row. Voyage, p. 297.) 

Oceopahons, lkc.—AgricuUure-~Rice. — Rice, which is 

ii>ro Mm lU'.. •> 


There are six difTerent sorts grown ; two on the uplands, 
used for confectionery, and yielding only one crop an- 
nually ; the other sorts yield from two to five crops a 
year ; but generally two, one in April, and another in 
October; or three, where the iuund^ons have been 
profiise. Maize, cotton, yams, sweet potatoes, pulse, 
and fruit, are the other articles of general culture. 

Sugar. — The sugar-cane is cultivated by the Cochin 
Chinese only, and a very inferior, dark, clayey produi*e 
obtained. Most of the cinnamon that is exported Is culti- 
yaled ; tobacco, capsicum, pepper of a very good quality 
in the central provinces, are other chief objects of tillage : 
no coflee is grown, except in a few gardens near Hu6. 

iS/JA. — Haw silk is produced In large quantities in 
Tonquin and Cochin Chiniu' The grouna is but in- 
diflcrently tilled; near Sai-gon, it is in many small 

K atches of about half an acre, the rice grounds being 
ounded by ditches. Agricultural labour is almost 
^|'p**y.P®nonned by tromen; they guide the plough, 
which IS drawn by a buffklo, plant the rice, build and 
ri'pair the cottages, &c., and are entrusted with lUl the 
household concerns. Their pay, as well os that of la- 
bourers of the other sex. Is 1 mas a day with food, or 
2 mas without It. {Barrow, pp.301. 315, 316. ; WhiU', 

neromiuinied Mr. Crswfiird 
rf assn snstoiuist, bis epiaicn is deserving 
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.a ciTfiVfg. - The buflalo is domesticated, and 
Is useful In agriculture ; the ox is of a small reddish-brown 
kind, but not used as food, beef not being commonly 
eaten : a small species of goat is kept ; but sheep are 
very rare and extremely inferior. The hog is a very 
favourite animal; the breed is the Chinese, and rt^ 
markubly fine: at Hu5, hugs are always stall-fed, and 
seldom suflered to roam at large. The horse, of an infe- 
rior breed, is used only for riding, being unfit for cavalry 
service : there are neither as-ses nor mines. 

Poultry. — Foidtry, in large numbers, aro kept every 
where ; those at Sai- gou are said to be amongst tlic finest 
in India ; geese are not so common os ducks or fowls ; 
Uic game cocks are trained for fighting. ( Sec Crawford, 
pp. 478, 479. ; Barrow, p. 3ln. ; White, pp. 250— 2.'i6.) 

Food, Ifc. — 'J'he diet of the people is to European ideas 
often gross and disgusting in a high degree. Rice, le- 
gumes, and fish, form the chief pait of their food ; but 
dogs .and alligators' flesh, nats, mice, worms, frogs and 
other reptiles, maggots, entrails, and putrid meats, are 
among their favourite dishes. Pork, boiled ducks, and 
fowls, boiled and stewed yams, and sweet potatoes, sugar- 
c.ane, fruit, and much confectionery, compose great part 
of the rest, and tea, and rice-whiskey (of which a great 
deal is drunk), oomposc their usual beverages ; fish- 
pickle is their favourite condiment, into which nearly 
every morsel they cat is plunged ; elephants' flesh is eaten 
only by tlie sovereign and nobility. Milk is not used 
at ail, and eggs arc not valued until they are rotten, or 
nearly hatclied. They take two meals a day ; one at 9 or 
10 o'clock in the morning, the other at sunset. These 
tliey take in the open air, generally in front of their 
houses, and eat witn cliop-.sticks tipped with ivory or 
metal, porcuiiine quills, and a pottery spoon. 

Habits — The tobacco that is grown is all used in the 
country ; all the men smoke, and, ns well us tlie women, 
chew betel and areca, ahich either they or their attend- 
ants (if rich) always carry with them in boxes or large 
purses for the express purpose. In their persons they 
are extremely dirty, notwithstanding their frequent .ab- 
lution: their under garments are never washed nor 
changi'cl until they drop to pieces ; their nails are never 
cut ; their len^h being an indication of rank. 

Diseases I'he country they inhabit is healthy 

enough ; but their habits engender leprosy, scurvy, ery- 
sipelas, and scrofula ; the diseases owing to the climate 
are mostly ot a f»*brile and intermittent s:haracter. ( .See 
Barrow, pp. 287 — 316,; White, p. 266 — 227. 29-5.; Fin~ 
laystm, p. 300. ; Cravfurd, pp. 487, 488. ; White, pp. 38. 
K4 — 86. 3(M). ; Bougainville, vol. i. pp. 261, 262.) 

Arts and Manttfactures — House-building. — The hi- 
ferior dwellings consist of mud walls, thatched or covered 
with bamiMio hsives ; the better sort of houses are of 
woimI or brick, and tiled, but the bricks are <»nly baked 
in the sun, and glazed windows arc unknown. The huts 
of the pe.a8.mtry near Sai-gon consist of wattled floors, 
raised about 3 or 4 feet above the ground, and contain 
two or three compartments, one of which is a common 
r<wm ; in the others the family sleep on mats on a kind 
of raised platform, ranged around the walls. A superior 
residence, visited by Mr. White, was 30 feet in len^h by 
25 feet broail, consisting of one story, the sides of wood 
and bamboo frame- is ork. The root of bamboo leaves 
prttjected 10 feet, and screens of matting were attached 
to the caves. Under this verandah was the general 
parlour ; inside the walls a corridor ran all round the 
building, inclosing a stack of dormitories in the centre ; 
at oneextremky of the house was a largtMtchen, furnished 
with a huge wooden pestle and mortar for grinding 
rice, several small lire-placcs of rough stones, and a 
small platform where meals were taken. 'The ordinary 
furniture of a cottage consists of a coloured matting for 
the floor, an earthen stove, an iron rice-pot, and some 
very rude porcelain and other earthenware articles. 
(See Barrow, pp. 310^^16. ; White, pp. 177 — 233, ; Fin* 
toysoR, pp. 309— 350.) i 

Ship-building.^Thc art in which, above all othen, the 
iCochln-Chinese excel is that of ship-building. Their 
vessels, the construrtion of which, wore it not for their 
rude matorials, would not disgrace Kurope, are built of 
from 5 to 100 tons burthen, but mostly between 16 and 30 
tons ; sharp at either end, and the deck l.-3d longer than 
the keel. Their bottoms mostly consist of wicker work, 
covered on the outside by a coating, | inch thick, of galgal, 
a close and durable mixture of pitch, oil, lime, &c. The 
sides and deck are bound together with cross-bulk heads, 
and as the larger vesbcls usually belong to a joint-stock 
company of merchants, there aro as many separate holds 
as owners. The fishing boats and others, <50 feet In length, 
arc made of 5 long planks extending from stmn to stern, 
their edges morticed, tightened with wooden pins, and 
bound together by twisted bamboo fibres : at each end 
they are raised much higher, and painted, gilded, andoi^ 
nainentcdwith figures bf dragons and serpenu. They 
U 4 
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often carry a eoTcred cabin, built like a houie upon the 
deck ; from one to three sails of matting, which in the N. 
provinces are ofWen sauare and more like those of 
europe ; a wooden ancfior with one fluke, shrouds and 
cables of rattan, and cordage of coir. During the unfa- 
vourable monsoon, the boats arc taken to pieces, and 
the larger vessels drawn up on shore to some distan^. 
The mode of rowing, is by pushing, and not pulling, the 
oars against the water {IVhite, p. 209.) : when there we 
many rowers, they push in regular succession, beginning 
with the one at the stern. The government rowers, who 
are selected from the army, are paid but 1 quM per 
month 1 ttie boats that ply for hire are chiefly conducted 
by women ; but the very unfair and ungallant custom 
prevails, that the men pwno fare, they being all supposed 
on government service. Thqy have no wheeled carriages ; 
hut people of distinction arc carried in-a palanquin, formed 
of a cotton net hammock, with a mattress and pillows 
inside, covered by a large varnished canopy, in fcMrm 
like a tortoiseshell; the whole slung upon a long pole, 
and carried on the shoulders of two, four, or six men. 
(Sec fV/iitr. pp. 1^1.1— 265. 319. ; Barrow t p. 317. ; JYit- 
lajfson, p. 314 — 409.) 

in most manufactures, the Anamese arc very far behind, 
and are superseded by the Chinese, from whom they 
derive most of their useful articles. Sword-handles 
with very good filagree work, boxes of lacquered ware, 
inlaid with pearl or gold, purses, matting, baskets, coarse 
silk, and very durable cotton stufb, bells, cannon, iron 
nails, scissors of a rude kind, varnish, &c., they can make ; 
but they cannot temper iron or steel, print calico, m make 
a inatcnlock, and depend for all their arms on £urc^>can 
nations. (Crawfurd^ p. 482. ; Finlaysont Missions 
26i. ; Barrow, p. 317.) 

Trade. — The Chinese are the butchers, tailors, con- 
fectioners, bankers, money-changnrs,,and pedlars of the 
empire, and are met with in all the towns with an elastic 
pole across their shoulder, and at either end, a basket 
containing their wares. In the bazars, gilt paper, fans, 
liorcelain, drugs, and other China produce, tools, nercs- 
saries of life, and the other articles yielded by the country, 
are .>.old. Provisions are cheat*. Mr. White found that, 
at Sai-gon, pork was 3 cents per lb. ; beef,4 c. ( Amerfc.) ; 
fowls, 50 cents per dozen ; a fine doer, I4 dollar ; rice, a 
dollar a picul (1.33 lbs. Kng.); shaddocks and lemons, 
.50 c. per hundred ; oranges, 30 c. per hund. Tea of Hue 
is sold In lioats on the rivers, as well as varnish, which, 
with other combustible matters, is not allowed to be kept 
on shore, and the varnish merchants live constantly in 
their covered houses, built on bamboo rafts. The 
foreign trade is comparatively trilling, and almost wholly 
with the (Chinese ; very little with the Siamese or Euro- 
peans. {Finlayson,o.‘3U\. ; White, pp. 212— 227. 259 — 
2GI.; Crawjurd,y.b\0.) 

Exports. — From 20,000 to C0,000 piculs of sugar ; 
250,000 to 300,000 lbs. of true cinnamon not freed from 
its epidermis, at SO to 00 quans per picul ; 3,000 piculs 
of aniseed from Cambodia ; raw silk at <4 to 5 quans 
the catty (2} lb.), 200 piculs from Fai-fo, 60 p. from 
Hu6, and l,(iO0 p. from Cachao annually ; cottons su- 
perior to those of Bengal ; areca, spices, cardamoms 
from Cambodia, hogs’ lard, scented woods, rice, edible 
birds’ neats, and roolluscie, and the precious metals, are 
exported to China; gamboge, rod dying wood from Ton- 
quin, ivofy, pearl, horns, hides, gum-lac, gold-dust, and ’ 
other metals in smaller quantities to other parts of the 
world. When Barrow wrote, sugar at Turon fetched 
3 dollars, pepper of Cochin China, 6 to 8 doll,, and rice 
halfadollar the picul of 13:4 lbs. Britfsh manufiictureB 
then sold usuall^t 20 to % per cent, profit, and were 
paid In silver ingots. Ke-cho was formerly the centre 
of the Eastern trade, and at the end of the l7th century 
the English and Dutch had factories there, whence 
thw eximrted largely. 

Imports. — The imports are chiefly manufactured silks, 
porcelain, drugs, a great quantity of gilt pajier, and fine 
teas for the upper classes, with household, &c. utensils 
from China ; spices, sandal-wood, and tin, from Malay ; 
opium (whidi is however prohibited) from India, 1.50 
chests annually. 2-Sds of which are consumed in Ton- 
quin ; cottons from Canton and Sincapore (but none of 
a variety of colours in the same piece, nor chintzes) ; 
British woollens, chiefly scarlet, some yellow or green, and 
^1 coarse ; a few serges, and camlets, iron and arms from 
Europe ; but altogether amounting to very little. The 
China trade is chiefly in Ke-cho, 8ai-gon, Hue, and Fai-fo, 
bukthe whole scarcely amounts to 20,000 tons annually, 
being little more than half the Chinese trade with the 
single city of Bangkok in Siam. 

ranofr. — -The transport of goods between Ke-cho 
and Hu4 is fhdlitated by a canal, 180 miles in length, 
20 yards in breadth, and minost straight ; said to be con- 
■tructed ly the reigning monarch in 1812: near Ha4 
It is used for irrigation as well as conveyance. {Craw- 
fitrdm. 473—477 . ; Asiatic Journal, xix. ( 1825), pp. 124- 
nC. ; Barrow, p. 340. *, Finlayson, p. 404. ; White, p. 510.) 


Weights, The picul Is about 1331 lbs. Eng., and 
divides into 100 catties, each equal to 1 and l-3d lb. Eng. 
A bag of rice weighs 60 catties. 

Money, — The current coin is the sepeck, cast at Ke- 
cho, of a compound brittle metal, called tu-tenaguc, the 
base of which is zinc. It is about the size of a shilling, 
and pierced with a square hole ; by which tb^ are strung 
in numbers together, and as they are the only coin useil, 
th^ form a very bulky and inconvenient medium. 
Accounts arc thus reckoned : — 60 sepocks a 1 mass (5 
cents), 10 masalquan (50 cents.) the two latter units 
are Imaginary. A Spanish dollar is valued at I4 quan ; 
on ingot of silver, at from 27 to 28 quans ; there are 
also gold Ingots of tbb same and of donlde value, but 
the currency is subject to very capricious and roguish 
changes. (Sec White, Voyage, pp. 257 — 239.; Craw- 
j Chapman's Voyage in Asiatic Journal, ill. (1817), 

Public Revenues are derived from, 1. a capitation tax 
of 1 and 1-lOth quan, paid by every male above 19 years of 
age : 2. a land-tax ; 3. the crown lands, which are farmed 
by different villages ; 4. various contributions, imposts 011 
I foreign traile, &c. These imposts arc small, and there is 
none on exported sugar: those in the service of the 
government are exempted from them. The king has 
monopolies of gold dust, ivory, and rliinoceros’ Irorns. 

I (See Crawfurd, p. 490. ; White, pp. 250— 2.W.) 

I Government is an hereditary military despotism, in 
which, however, primogeniture is more attended to than 
legitimacy. The sovereign has the title of Emperor. 
The central administration under him is conducted by 
six Mandarins, ministers who have charge of the 
archives, religion, justice, war, finance, and woods and 
forests. Besides these, the viceroys of Tonquin and 
, Cambodja, and the Mandarin qf Elephants, who is prime 
minister, and minister of foreign aflhirs, have seats in the 
I supremo rouncil. Each provinre is divided into 3 depart- 
ments, called Hit-yen ; each dep. into 3 or 4 districts, 
called Tou. The provincial governments arc under a 
viceroy of the 1st dass of Miuidaiins (or military class), 
who has 2 civil Mandarins under him ; each hu-yen ia 
governed by 2, and earh tou by one civil Mandarin : the 
villages are governed by oHieers elected by the pea- 
santry, who are answerable for the taxes of their con- 
stituents. 

Ranks, ^c. — All rank is official, and, although in part 
hereditary, descends a step in each succeeding generation. 
Each fniictioiiary has power to inflict punishment on all 
infeiiur to him in rank, and unlimited obedience to this 
power is displayed amongst all classes. ( See Crav'furd, 
p.499. ; Finlayson, p. .381. ; White, pp. 2G4 — 279. ; Asiatic 
Journal, xix., ]>. 126.) 

Amty. — The royal guard consists of 30,000 men and 
800 elephants, besides the provincial troups, the num- 
lier of wiiicli varle.s. All males are liaUe to serve, and t 
out of 3 is generally a soldier. There is continually a 
levy of those between 17 and 20 ; and those who arc obliged 
to serve, cannot leave the army till age or infirmity 
comiml them. They are in active service for three suc- 
cessive years, and then have leave of absence for the 
three next, which they sfiend with their families, em- 
ploying themselves in the tilliige of a small allotment of 
land, granted by government to each. 13ic standing army 
was formerly 1.50,000 men ; but when Crawfurd visited the 
country, it was only between 40,(K)0 and 50,000 men. Fin- 
layson says, ** they arc robust, smart-looking troops, 
clothed in British scarlet woollens, sometimes turned up 
with blue or yellow, and wear a conical helmet of basket- 
work, lacquered and gilt : their other arms are swords, 
muskets with bayonets, shields, and long spears, decorated 
with a tuft of red horse hair. Their cartouche boxes, and 
other accoutrements, bear a similarity to those of Europe, 
the defensive arts of which, discipline, &c., were intro- 
duced ^ the French during the last century, who oncu 
supplied them with 10,000 stand of arms. Much progress 
was made in military aflhirs by the Cochin Chinese, and 
the late king casta number of cannon. Hu4, Sai-gon, and 
some other cities, arc strongly fortified (Craw/nrd, 
pp. 491, 492, Ac. ; Finlayson, p. 343, 344. ; While, p. 269.) 

Jfavy — consists of about 200 gun-boats, carrying from 
16 to 22 guns, 100 large gallejs of from 50 to 70 oars, with 
several small swivel pieces, and a 12 or 24 pounder at 
the prow, and 600 smaller galleys somewhat similarly 
armed. The seamen arc class^ In regiments the same as 
land troops, 6 of which are on duty at the capital, and 1 at 
each of the other principal forts. ( Crawfurd, p. 492.) 

Religion — of the mass of the people is a spt^eies of 
Buddhism ; the upper orders fol^pw the religion of Con- 
fucius. Christianity was introduced in lG24by the Por- 
tuguese Jesuits ; and there arc almut 425,000 Christians 
in the empire {Crawfurd), viz. : .300,(KK) in Tnnqiiiii, 
100,0001n Cochin-China, and about 2.5,000 in Cambodja ; 
but they are tliu most abject of the population, and possess 
no political weight whatever. The religion of the Ana- 
mese does not affert their morals or moile of life. Its 
ceremonies seem to consist in ofTcring first fruits, scented 
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woods, &c., to Idols, in burning groat quantltlos of glit 
paper at rcrtiiln time's, sticking insn-1])tions on imsts, 
trees, and hoiisi's, and carrying about ph> lactcrics, and 
otiier sacred objects. I'ho iloctiin Chinese are very su- 
perstitious, and endeavour to appease the evil spirit more 
than they venerate the beneficent one. Tiicy have pa- 
godas, and a pantheon j but their idols and temples are 
most commonly an image of the Chinese god Fo, inclosed 
in a small house of wicker work, hung up in a tree, or 
elevated on four long posts, and approached by a bidder. 
Their priests are few, and hut little respeoted by a people 
who treat many of their gods with contempt. In Chlampa 
( Tsiampa)^ the S. part of Cochin China, Indian and not 
Chinese gods are the objects ofk worship. {Barrow^ 
pp. 32H— 331 . ; Crairfurd^ pp. 407— 4(i9. 4M). ; Ftnlayton, 
p. 380, ; White, pp. fM). 212. 275—277.) 

Marais — Mr. White observes, that theft is universal, 
and murders not uncommon. Ali traveliers agree in the 
want of chastity amongst unmarried females ; their oficn 
prostitution neither degrades them in public opinion, nor 
prevents their becoming married, after which, however, 
a btriet watch is kept over them. ( White, p. 281, 282. ; 
Finlaifson, p. 300.) 

Jurtsprtidencc. — The police of the villages and the 
laws are administered by the village chiefs already 
spoken of ; in the towns, one of the principal inhabitanrs 
of each street is chosen by the rest as head of the street, 
and IS answerable for the good behaviour of all thi; rest 
over whom he is an arbitrator. In capital cases, judg- 
ment rests with the governors of tiic hu-yen, or there may 
be appeal from them to those of tlie province, and ulti- 
mately to the royal council ; where all the evidence Is 
serupulously rc-addueed. Tiic judges write and seal their 
individual opinions separately, and the eini>eror himself 
determines on the case. No distinction is made between 
natives and foreigners, the batter licing under the pro- 
tection of the minister of strangers. The several chiefs 
give audience, and receive petitions every day; hut 
presents to each arc necessary to obtain a hearing. (See 
Craufurd, p. 498. ; White, p. 282.) 

Punishments. — The bamboo is constantly at w'ork, 
and the caunyue, nr yoke, for other minor crimes, which 
is cotnfioml of two pieces of wood 10 feet long, fastened 
across by two others, and worn somewhat tightly round 
the neck. All c.apital crimes, as murder, robbery, some- 
times corruption (excepting adultery), arc punished by 
dcrapitation : the criminals are brought into the bazar, 
or public place, and placed in rows, each ojipostte a 
placard, declaring the nature of his crime ; then, with otic 
blow of a two-haniled sabre, their heads are successively 
struck ofl*. Parties convicted of adultery are tied together 
and thrown into the sea. (See White, pp. 44 . 281.; 
Cruwfurd, p. 498 ) 

Customs, 4rc. — Polygamy is allowed ; the first wife is 
liie chief, the others being mostly of inferior rank ; the 
t hildren of all are, however, e(|nally legitimate. Tlie richer 
classes marry at 15, the poorer at 20 or .30 years of age, or 
when they can afford to buy a woman from her friends ; 
but women cannot be married against their own con- 
sent. Marriage is but a verbal contract, ratified by 
exclianging presents before witnesses, and dissolved us 
readily by merely breaking a pair of chop-sticks, or por- 
cupine quills, before a tliird fiarty. The remains of the 
dead are ollten laid out with much pomp under a pavilion 
covered with silks, and surrounded with tables of the 
choicest fruits, areca, &c., and a liand of music for 15 
days. White garments are worn, and much gilt payier is 
burnt at these times. No native nor foreigner, if 
married there, is allowed to quit the country. ( Crawfurd, 
pp. 4G9 — 520. ; White, pp. 282 — 300. ; Asiatic Journal, 
IV. p. 15.) 

Amusements, Public Taste, ^c. — The Anamosc are 
very fond of dramatic representations, wliiuh arc per- ' 
lormod in pavilions fur several days together with little 
intermission, and to which no entrance-money is required, 
the actors depending on voluntary contributions. The 
plays consist of historical operatic pieces, or of a light 
:ind comic dialogue, interspersed with cheerful airs, each 
eoiicludlng with a common diorus. Their dancing and 
mu§ic is ill exact time, the latter not destitute of melody, 
nor unlike some Scotch airs. The instruments in use are 
gongs, drums, violins, flutes, guitars, and trumpets suffi- 
ciently harsh and grating ; but the applause is always In 
proportioa to the noise made. They have some notion of 
sculpture, the best specimens of which are seen on 
tombs. They are fond of shuttlecock and football, cock 
and quail fighting, the tricks of ji^lors, tkc. ; and the 
upper ranks of elephant, tiger, or bunalu hunting, and fire- 
works, cards, dice, &c., without, however, bi'lng addicted 
to gambling.'* (Sqe Harrow, pp. 2D&-3U0. ; While, 
pp. 301, 302. 320.) 

Dress— U the same as that of the Chinese befqrc the 
rartar conquest, consisting of loose trousers, tied round 
the waist with a sash ; several loose frocks of diiferent 
lengths, the upper one the shortest, and having long loose 
Sleeves, asmall close collar, and 5 buttons and loops; a broad 


l^kct-work hat, or a turlian of crai^wi ; slippers by whldi 
the feet are not cramped like those of the Chinese ; hair 
long, and turned up in a knot on tho top of the head. 
The dress of both sexes Is alike, only in that of the 
women the frocks are longer, and they wear bracelets and 
armlets of pearl or ivory, earrings, and other ornainents. 
Dress is an ooject of^rcat attention with ali classes. 
{Craufurd, p. 41b. \ Barrow, pp. 301-309.; White, 
p. 2ri8. ; Finlay son, p. .378.) 

Language. — The language of the Cochin Chinese, like 
their dress, Ac., has lieen derived from that of China : it 
is monosyllabic, destitute of Inflexions, its written cha- 
racter like the former, although it possesses several 
elements, as the B. D, and R, which the Chinese are 
unable to pronounce. The Carabodjans speak a diiferent 
language, and the people of Tsiainpa anotlicr distinct 
from both. Literature is confined to Cliinese books, 
chiefly on medicine, and tiie works of Confucius. 
{Crawfurd, p. 404. 407 . 484. ; Barrow, p. 326.) 

History — In 234 B.c., this country was conquered by 
the Chinese, who held it till a.d. 26>3. In 14U0 it was 
rc-conqucrcd by the Chinese, who abandoned it again in 
1428. In 1471, Cochin China was completely subjected 
by Tonqiiiu ; but in 15.53. tlin'w off the yoke, and, until 
1748, was governed by both a nominal and real soi ereign, 
the latter of whom was a military commander and regent. 
The nominal sovereigns then olitaiiied the m.i-stery, and 
ruled in the midst of anarchy till 1774, when, in the reign 
of Canng-shung, the revolution of >« hac ( Yinyac) And tiis 
brothers overturned their power. Bishop Adran, a 
Frencli missionary, the tutor of tlie late king’s son, ob- 
tained for him the alliance of ].ouis XVI., and, with the 
aid of a few of his country men, was the main cause of the 
restoration of his pupil Gia-lotig tu tlie throne of his an- 
cestors, on wliich he was firmly seated in 1899. >Vdrnn 
reform^ the jurisprudence, commenced public works, 
surveyed the coasts, promoted trade, established naval 
arsenals, and new disciplined the king’s army : but dying 
soon after, many of his wholesome reforms sank into 
disuse. Gia-longdied in 1819, and was succeeded by an 
illegitimate sun, who was invested, in lH21,by the court of 
Peking with the empire of Tonquin and Cochin China. 
{Crawfurd, pp. 505 — 510. ; White, pp. 84—94.) 

ANAPA, a sea-port town and fortress of European 
Russia, Circassia, on the N.E; coast of the Black 3oa, 47 
m. ,S. K. Yeiiikale, lat. 44° 54' 52", long. 37® If/ 21" E. 
Pop. ex. of military, .3, (MW. "J’hc fortress, ennstrueted 
by the Turks in 1784, was taken by the Russians in 1791, 
and in 1807, and finally in 1828, since which it has 
been definitively ceded to them. The houses are mostly 
men'caliins, built of vood and mud. The lnhabitunt.H 
consist of Circassiiuis, Turks, 'i'artars, Greeks, .It'ws, 


Armenians, Russians, Ac. The ])ort, or rather road, is 
nearly open, with bad holding ground, and so shallow as 
to admit only ships of small burden. Anap is at present 
principally important as a military post ; hut were tran- 
quillity restored in Circassia, it would most likely become 
the seat of a considerable commerce. The exports aro 
grain, tallow, and butter, hides, peltries, wax, &c. 
{Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase, p. ICO. ; Spencer's CYr- 
cossta, i. 250.) , 

ANCEN IS, atown of France, dep. Loire Inferieure, on 
the Loire, 21 m. E. N. E. Nantes. Pop. 3,067. It is well 
built, has a handsome college, an hospital, and barracks. 
There are coal and iron mines in the neighbourhood ; and 
it lias a good deal of trade iii wine, vinegar, brandy .timber, 
Ac. Its port serves as an entr^ftt and station for the 
vessels navigating the Loire. The town is commanded 
by a Gothic castle iilaced on a steep hill. 

ANGER VILLK, a town of France^ep. Meuse, 11 m. 
S. S. W. Bar-le-L)uc. Pop. 2,211. ^ 

ANC HOLME (Isle or), see Lincolnshire. 

ANCl AON S, a town of Portugal.prov.Tras-os-Montes, 
12 m. W. Torre de Moncorvo. Pop. 1,9()(». It is encircled 
walls, and has a castle and mineral springs. 

ANCONA, a niarit. city of Italy, the third in the 
Papal States, cap. leg. same name, on the Adriatic. 
17* m. S. E. Sinigaglia, 15 m. N. N. W. Loreto, and 
l4 m. N. E. Rome, fat. 43° 37' 42" N ., long. 13° 30' 35'' E. 
Pop. 24.000, of whom many are Jews, Greeks, and Mo- 
hammedans. It is the scat of a civil tribuniU, of a tri- 
bunal of original jurisdiction, and of a bishopric; is 
built ainpliitheatre-wise. on a sloping dccl ning 

to the sea, between two hills, on one of which stands its 
cathedral, on the other its citadel ; streets narrow, dirty, 
and irregular ; but mimy houses spacious and elegant; 
quay, fine ; port formed by a mole 2J:KM) ft. in li>ngth, 100 
do. in breadth, and 66 above the sea, having at Its extre- 
mity a lighthouse, with a handsome revolving light. 
Tlie mole being hooked at the extremity, vessels may lie 
immediately within the harbour in from 7 to 8 fathoms , 
but it slioids rapidly, and vessels drawing more than 15 
or 16 ft. water should anclior witliin a short distance of 
tlie entry. There is good ancliorage ground about \ m. 
without the mole, in 10 and 1'2 fathoins. On tlie mole 
stands a noble ancient triumphal arch, in honour of the 
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Rniperor Trijwu who Improvod and embelllihcd the 
town and port \ It is formed of large blocks of white 
marble ; and it has also another arch in honour of Pope 
Benedict XIV. The cathedral, situated on a bold pro* 
montory on the site of an ancient temple of Venus, has 
a curious porch, supported by two lions of Egyptian 
granite j a very ancient altar, and many fine marble 
pillars. There are 10 other churches, containing many 
good paintings ; 16 convents, a college, and two hospi- 
tals. The palace of the delegate, the exchange, the 
town-house. And the fortifications, particulariy the cita- 
del, are also worthy of notice. 

Its manufactures, chiefly in the hands of the Jews, 
consist prlnclpaliy of wax, taliow, silk hats, and paper. 
Tlie harbour is well adapted for building and repairing 
ships, and is frequented by those of ali nations. It was 
made a free port by Clement XII., and has a more con- 
siderable trade than any other town on the W. coast of 
the Adriatic, Venice excepted. Outside the harbour is 
a fine lazzaretto, on an artificial ibland, communicating 
witli the town by a bridge. The market-place is spacious, 
and the town is well furnished with cheap and good pro- 
visions. Tile 'women are said to be remarkalile for their 
beauty. I'homson (7W Journeys in Italy ^ *c.) ob- 
serves, “ It was an amusing scene to pace along the 
wharfs, to listen to tho strain of the tiny m.mdoline, or 
the deeper tones of the guitar, joined to tiie patriotic 
song of some poor Greek, or the more refined Italian 
ditty ; while a medley group were sometimes seen col- 
lected in a Greek mystica, or an Italian feluca, dancing, 
whirling, and stamping to the music of some half dozen 
voices, or tho tinkling of the Spanish guitar.” 

Ancona is said, by Strabo, to have been founded by a 
rolony of Syracusans In the time of Dionysius. '1 he 
Homans established themselves in it, d. c. 268. Being 
justly regarded as a naval station of great importance, 
Trajan expended large sums upon it, and built the mole. 
A.i). .')U2, it wiu occupied by the I.ombards ; in 839 it 
was sacked by the Mussulmans ; and it afterwards 
formed an independent republic till 1632, wlien Uernar- 
(!ino Barba, under pretext of defending it against the 
Turks (having built the citadel which entirely commands 
tlic town), placed it in the hands of the Pu]ie. In 1799 
it was taken by the French, and In 1809 formed the 
chief city of the dep. of Che Mefauro. In 1814, it w.is 
rebtornd to tho Papal sec. In Feb., IH,32, a detachment of 
P'rench troops landed unexpectedly, anil took possession 
of the citadel ; whlcli the French government announced 
its resolution to retain so long as any Austrian troops re- 
mained witliin the Papal territories ; the latter, however, 
having been withdrawn, the French evacuated the town 
in the course of IH39. {Rampoldi Cotoftrafia deW Italia^ 
vol. i. p. 80. ; Forsytli't Italy ^ 1816. ; Thomson's Two 
Journeys in Italy, ^r. Lond. 183.'), np. 239 to 2.'>3.) 

ANCY-LK-FRANC, a town of France, den. Yonne, 
cap. cant, on the canal of Burgundy, 10 m. S.£. Tonnerre. 
l*op. 1,413. It is neat and well built, but is chiefly 
remarkable for the magnificent castle in its vicinity, built 
after the designs of Primaticcio, belonging to the de- 
sccnd.'ints of Louvois, minister of Louis XI V. It is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful park, and has fine gardens. {Hugo, 
art. Yonne. 

ANDAO KHAN, a town of Independent Tarta^, 
Khanat of Khokan, on the Sihoun (Jaxartes), 65 m. E. 
Khokan, lat. 41° 20' N ., long. 71° 27' E . It is surrounded 
by gardens, and is a place of considerable size and an- 
tiquity. 

ANDALUSIA, (so called, either from the Vandals 
who settled hero in the fifth cent., or from an Arabic 
word, signifyingmLond qf the IVest, tiie most S. di 
vision of Spain, comprising the four Moorish kingdoms 
of Seville, Cordova, Jaen, and Granada, between 36° O' 
and ,38038' N. lat.,and 1° 37' and 7° 2*1' W. long., hartng 
N. Estremodura and La Mancha; E. Murcia; W. Por- 
tugal ; and S. the Atlantic Ocean, tho Str. of Gibraltar, 
and the Mediterranean : length, E. to W., about 350 m. ; 
greatest lireadth nearly 200 m. : area, 27,153 sq. m. Pop. 
about 2,400,000. It is at present divided into eight pro- 
vinces, viz.— Seville, Cadiz, Cordova, Granada, Jaen, 
Malaga, Almeria, and Huelva. Its chief cities are 
Seville, Cadiz, Cordova, Jaen, Almeria, Granada. Ma- 
laga, Huelva, and Gibraltar. Two ranges of mountains 
traverse It from £. to W. : the most S. of these ranges Is 
the loftiest, and has several points covered with perpetual 
snow ; the highest, Mulahacen, being 11,678 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The Sierra Morena belongs to the N. 
chain, and forms part of the N. boundary of the district. 
Between these two ranges flows the Guadalquivir, by 
far the largest of the Andalusian rivers, and swelled by 
numerous streams from the lateral vallies opening into 
Its basii^ There are numerous small lakes. On the 
coast, the dimate is hot and oppressive ; but N. of the 
Sierra Nevada, tho temperature is more equable, and 
althongli it never freezes. The primitive rocks 
,o( tM high S. mountains are chiefly mica-slate, gneiss, 
audclAir-slate, covered in some ports by black-transition 


limestone, containing sulphuret of lead. Serpentlim 
marble, and alabaster, are found in Granada ; and there 
are niilnerous miites, that either produce, or have pro- 
duced, gold, silver, copper, antimony, mercury, iron, 
lead, vitriol, cool, and sulphur ; but, with the exception 
of the lead mines of Adra, near Malam, they are 
at present mostly in a ncj^ected state. The vegeta- 
tion partakes of the European and African characters : 
mastic, olive, myrtle, palms, bananas, dec., abound in 
the central parts of the country, but on the S. shores 
tiiosc common to Eurofie almost wholly disappear, and 
the sugar-cane and cotton are cultivated. Wheat, bar- 
ley, fruits of all sorts, and wines, are abundantly pro- 
duced ; the chief wines are those of Xercs (sherry), 
Fajarcte, Malaga, Montilla, &c. : silk is also an articlo 
of considerable culture. There are many rlcli pasture- 
lands ; and tiio cattle and horses, especially the latter, arc 
renowned as amongst the best in Spidn. The wolf and 
boar are the only formidable wild animals ; there is plenty 
of game, an abundunc'e of fish, and none of the most 
venomous reptiles : the cochineal insect is succcssftilly 
cultivated near Cadiz. Most part of tho country is 
parcelled out into vast estates, belonging to grandees, the 
church, and corporations. Agriculture is in a very 
backward state. The greater part of the country is ap- 
propriated to pasture, tiie traveller often journeying 
many miles without seeing a single house, or any sjrmp- 
tomsof cultivation ; and, notwithstanding the fertility of 
the soil, tiiere is annually a considerable importation of 
corn from the opposite coast of Africa, Sicily, and 
tiie Black Sea. The occupiers of tiie land mostly live 
together in towns and villag(‘S ; tlieir rents are iiitually 
paid on the mf layer prineiple, and they are at once 
ignorant and poor ; the inhabitants of the mountainous 
and less fertile districts are, as might bo expected, tho 
most industrious. Tltu chief m.'inufacturcs arc tliose of 
woollens, silk, and leatlier ; and Imt for oppressive eus- 
toms laws, there would be a roiisidcrable trade hotli 
with other parts of Spain and foreign countries. Cadi/ 
is the chief port. 

Tho Andalusians arc a mixed race, descended from 
Africans, Cartliaginians, Romans, troths. Vandals, and 
Moors. They regain much resemblance, both in person 
and manners, to the latter ; although light iiair, eyes and 
complexions, arc by no means unfrequent. Wlien they 
have .any motive to exertion, they arc not dcfleieiit 
in industry, and are intelligent and imaginative. 
Andalusia has produced many good poets and distin- 
guished men In all ages : —Trajan, tiie Senecas, and 
Sillus Italicus were natives of this prov. with Murillo, 
the painter, and some of the best lyric authors of modern 
Spain. {Mtnano. Townsend's Spain, il. 238. : 3/<i/^e- 
Brun, Sfc. ; and see Spain.) 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS, a lengthened narrow group 
of islands, none of which arc of any very considerable 
magnitude, In the E. part of the Bay of Bengal, stretching 
N. and 8., i>etween l(»° 30' and 13° 40' N. lat., hnder 
about 92° 50' E. long. They are witliin the full sweep 
of the S. W. monsoon, and are washed for cigiit moiitlis 
a year by incessant rains. They produce many large 
trees, that might furnish timber and planks for the 
construction of ships, and for the finest cabinet work. 
The quadrupeds arc but few. consisting principally of 
a diminutive breed of swine and rats. Among the birds 
is the swallow, that produces the edible nests so iiiglily 
esteemed in Ciiina. Fish are generally plentiful, iiut 
occasionally scarce. The inhabitants, who arc not sup- 
posed to exceed 2,500 or 3,000 in number, seem to be a 
pec'iliar race in the lowest state of barbarism. They 
seldom exceed 5 feet In height, have protuberant bellies, 
limbs disproportionaliy slender, skin a deep sooty black, 
hair woolly, nose flat, lips thick, eyes small and red, 
their countenances exhibiting the extreme of wretched- 
ness — a mixture of famine and ferocity. They go quite 
naked, and are insensible to shame from exposure. They 
have made no effort to cultivate tiie ground, and are 
found only on the sea-coast, depending principally for 
subsistence on fishing. Their Implements are or tho 
rudest texture ; but they use them with great dexterity, 
particularly in spearing and capturing fish. They have 
no utensil that will resist fire, and dress their food by 
throwing It on the live embers, and devouring it half 
broiled. Their habitations display little more ingenuity 
than the dens of wild beasts. Being much incommoded 
by insects, their first occupation in the morning is to 
plaster their bodies all over with mud, which, hardening 
in the sun, forms an impenetrable armour. They p.aint 
their woolly heads with red ochre and water, and, when 
completely dressed, have a most hideous appearance. 
They have an Intense hatred of strangers, with whom 
they cannot be persuaded to hold any intercourse. They 
are supposed to worship the sun and moon : and during 
storms and tempests, endeavour to avert the wrath 
the dvmon by whom tliey suppose them to be produced. 
Their language is peculiar, and Is not known to have the 
slightest affinity to any spoken in India, or In any of 
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die Indian Islands. They have been said to be anthro- 
pophagists, but this is doubtful. 8ume have sujvposed 
them to be A race of degenerate negroes ; but this Is a 
mattor as to which it is impossible to arrive at any de- 
finite conclusion. 

A British settlement was established at Port Corn- 
wallis, on the largest of the islands, near the N. K. ex- 
tremity of the group, in 1793. The harbour is excellent ; 
and the settlement was designed for the reception of 
convicts from Bengal, and for the security of shipping 
during the monsoons ; but the situation turned out so 
very unhealthy, as to occasion its abandonment in 1796. 
Since then they have been but seldom visited, except in 
1H24 and 1825. when some of the chips, on their way to 
Bangoon, touched at the islands. On one of these oc- 
casions, the natives attacked a party watering with 
the utmost fury ; and wera not repulsed without great 
loss on their side, and after they had killed one soldier, 
and wounded throe others. (Thu above particulars 
liuvo been selecLcd from the excellent acrouut of tiieso 
islands, given by Spmes^ Embassy to Ava, pp. 127 — 138. 
4to. ed. ; see also Hamilton's Gazetteer.) 

ANDEi.YS (LES), two towns of France, within a 
very bhort distance of each Other, dcp. Eure, cap. arrond. 
one on the Seine, and the other a little inland, 10 or 11 
m. E. l.uuvierb. Pop. 5,085. The greater Andely is 
ill built, with narrow crooketl streets ; but it has a fine 
collegiate church. The lesser Andely has to lioast of the 
iiiagiiifieent ruins of the ch&tcau Gaillard. 'iliere are ma- 
nufactures of fine cloth, kerseymeres, rateens, cotton yams, 
and paper, with tanneries, Ac. Nicholas Poussin, the 
famous painter, was born in the hamlet of Villers, near 
the greater Andely, in 1594 ; and a monument has 
beer erected to his memory in that town. 

ANDENNES, a town ot Belgium, prov. Namur on the 
Maese, 13 iii. E.N.E. Naniiff. Pop. 4,203. There are 
niauufiu'tures of earthenware and porcelain, and of pipes 
formed ul the clay found in the neiglibourliood. 

ANDEBLECiIT, a neat well-built town of Belgium, 
near Brussels, of which it is in lact a suburb. {Sec Baus- 

SULM.) 

ANDEBNAC1I (the Antunacum of the Romans), 
a town of the Prussian prov. of Lower lUiine, on the leit 
Iiauk of the Rhine, 10 m. N. W. Coblentz. Pop. 3,(HK). 

It ih situated in a volcanic country, its massive towers, 
turrets, aiul ruined walls, being admirably suited to the 
sombre M-enery by which it is surrounded. Stri'ets narrow 
and ill paved, and the houses gloomy, old, and out of 
repab. There is a line old archway, sujiposed to la* 
Koiiian, iorming the gate of the town on the side next 
(Coblentz ; and below it, in a lino towards the river, are 
the ruins ul .ui extensive pahu'C, or castle, supposed to 
have been bitilt b> the Goths soon after the expulsion of 
the Romans, ft exports two singular productions, 

I u mill-stones tniide of porous lava, aud large quantities 
of poundi'd ti/jii, denominated trass, a cement which, 
when mixed with water, becomes as hard ns stone. 
'J'he former are in great demand in most parts of Eiiroiic ; { 
the latter is priiicinally used by the Dutch in the con- 
struction of their hut is also exported to other 

countries. Immense rafts of timber from the German 
fore.sts, df'stined lV»r the I.ow Gountries, are formed near 
Andeniuch. {Barrow's Tour thruvgh Holland, St.c.\iaiA 
Schrcihcr's Rhine.) 

ANDES (THE), an miTrieiiae mountain 
raiifre, run.s along tin.* whole W. coast of S. Ame- 
rica, covering wiiJi its chains, declivities, and 
valleys about a sixth part of that continent. The 
CordilU'^ra, a name .sometimes given to this chain, 
is properly a])pli cable only to the innermost and 
and highest ridge of the ma.ss. 

(*a)>e Jlorn, on Cape Horn Island, in about .56^ S. lat., 
may be considered .*18 tiie S. extremity of the Andes. 
The most N. chain of the mountains is the Paramo * de 
las Rosas, which extends to the E. of Lake Maracaybo, 
:iinl terminates at about 9° N. lat. The whole system 
is thus found to extend lengthwise over 65 deg. of lat. 
Its width varies very inucli ; in some parts it ofX'upies 
only between 30 or 40 miles across, in others it covers 
witli Its branrhesand valleys a country extending 500 
miles and upwards from E. to W. 

Beginning our survey of this mountain system at its 
soutliern extremity, we iiiid that it commences at the 
(’ape ul (iood Success, on the W. shores of the Strmts 
of Le Maire, in about 70° W. long. Even the high rocky 
mass which constitutes the island of Staaten Land, and 
extends more than a degree farther E., may be considered 
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as a continuation of this range, from which it Is separated 
only by the Straits of Le Maire, between 30 and 40 m. 
across. From the (’.ape of Good Success the range runa 
W. along the S. shores of King Charles’s Southland, the 
most extensive of the islands constituting the S. Archi- 
pelago of America, commonly called Tierra del I'uego. 

It covers about a third part of the surface of that island, 
as well as the whole of the islands lying S. of it ; as 
Navarin, Hostc, Wollaston, Hermit, and Cepe Horn. 
Towards the Straits of Le Maire, the range conbists of 
rocky hills, of no great elevation ; but farther W. they 
rise to an altitude of 2,000 or 3,000 ft. Cape Horn itself 
is a conspicuous rock, with a steep ascent, upwards of 
3,000 ft. high. Mount Sarmiento, ncAr Magdalen Chan- 
nel, Is the highest summit, and rises about 6,000. ft. above 
the sea. 

In the W. part of King Charles’s Southland, the range 
extends over the whole district S. and W. of Admiralty 
Bay. Farther W. it changes its direction, running in a 
N. W. direction as far as the Fiitli of Sansnlid ( Ancon 
Sinsalidaof the Spaniards), 52“ S. lat., and 73° W. long. 
This part of the range, whose mean width may be about 
100 or 120 miles, is longitudinally divided by that portion 
of the Strait of Magailiaens w liicli extends from (^ape 
Froward to Cape Victoria. Two transverse elianiiels 
divide the S. }Hirtion into two islands. 'J'he K. or Magdalen 
('hannel, separates Clarence Island from King Charle.s’s 
Southland ; and the W. extends between ('larence 
Island and South Desolation ; the latter bcurb the raine 
of Barbara Cliannel. That part of the range wliicli 
lies to the N. 10. of the strait is intersected by two deep 
transverse inlets. The south-eastern, called Jerome 
Channel, terminates on the E. in two large lagoons, 
called Utway and Skrying Waters, which are both 
situated fin the eastern side of the Andes in the plains of 
Patagonia. By this extensive inlet Brunswick Penin- 
sula IS divided from King William’s Land. The N. W. 
transverse inlet bears the name of Smyth’s Channel, and 
divides first King W'illiam’s Land from Queen Adelaide’s 
Archipelago, and afterwards joins the Frith of Sinsalld, 
which likewise penetrates througti the whole chain of 
the Andos, and terminates with its numerous branches 
ill the plains of PnUgonia. South of this frith the 
mountains rise somewhat higher than on King Charles’s 
Southland, but tiioir mean elevation docs not exceed 
4(M)0 ft. alHive the sea. 

The mountain range south of the Frith of Sinsalid 
may b(‘ called the hlagaUiaens Andes, extending princi- 
pally on both sides the strait bearing that name. It 
consists of islands and peninsulas intersected by deep but 
narrow .arms of the sea. 'J’he summits of the mountains 
are c'overed w ith eternal snow, the snow line orcurring 
in tliese counti ies at about 3,5(M) feet above the stai. 
The lower parts of the mountains luid the steep and 
rocky shores of the islands are partly covered with e\cr- 
greeii woods; except towards the ocean, where they 
present the aspei't ot hare black rocks. 

At the Frith of Sinsalid begins the uninterrupted chain 
of the Andes. At this place it again changes its direetion, 
running due N. with slight bends as far nurtb as thu 
Bight of Arica (1K“ S. lat.). It eoinprcheiids the Pata- 
gonian Andes between 62“ and 42“, the southern Chilean 
Andes between 42“ and 35“, and the northern Chilean 
and Atacamcan Andes between 35“ and 20“ S. lat. 

The Patagonian Andes extend from the IMth of Sin- 
salid to the N. corner of the Gulph of Ancud, opposite the 
island of Chilne. They arc only known from the side of 
the ocean, whence they rise to' a considerable height 
with an extremely steep ascent. It would seem as if 
the range! iu this jiart hail once occupic^ much greater 
breadth, and that by some extraordinary convulsion the 
whole of the western declivity, with the summits of the 
range, had been broken down and buried li< tlie oce.*ui, 
so that only the eastern declivity lias remained standing. 
The numerous and rocky islands which skirt this shore in 
all its extent, except at the jirotruded cape of Tres Montes, 
appear to supiiort such a supiiosition. The eastern 
declivity of the range has not been examined ; but what 
we know of it seems to be sutlicieiit to warranf tlie sup- 
niisitioii that in tliis part the Andes occupy a width of 
only from 30 to 40 miles. I’lie mean heiglit of the Pato- 
goiiian Andes may be ostiniateU at about 5,(M)0or 6,000 ft. 
None of its suuiniits which haic oeeii measured exceed 
9,000 ft. But snow mountains, and even glaciers, arc 
stated to be frequent. 'J’he lower part of the declivity 
is covered with trees aud shrubs, the upper part bare, as 
also those imrtlons of the shore which are exposed to the 
immediate elfccts of the gales blowing from the Pacific. 

The Southern Chilean Andes extend from the most 


. * i*arafHo, rmdMCil dcMrf In the dietionmleB, Bignifin In S. Ame- 
rii a nvithvr a desert nor a heath, but like the Peruvian word fwno 
denotMainuunt^ousplace coveml with stunted trees, expohed to 
the winds, and in which a damp cold perpetually prevails. Ibicler 
tliu torrid sMHie the patanuu are Rencrally from 10,000 to 12,000 fret 
e *r®* *" lower summits of Uie.cordillcms. Snow 

often fails iu than, but it lemalns only a few hours. In this mpoct 


they aw dislinnnlshcd from the nnWos. which enter the limita of 
iienienial sntiw. Tl»e paramoi. are aliiiii(.l constanUy enveloped in a 
otIiI tliirk fog ; so that, when a thick small ram falls, accompanied 
with a depression of the temperature, they sav at Bogota, or at Mexlcos 


with a nepression oi me temperaiure, mey sa* as iwgnui, or hi nieaicos 
cat «« \Hiramita. Hence Ims been lormed the ftTovinclal word ntHM- 
ramarar, to be as cold as if one were on a paramo. (itumboUti 
iVr«. Nat> U. p. S52. } Modetn Tmveilor, sxvil. p. 14.) 
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K. comer of the Oulph of Ancud (420 S. let.) to the high 
peak of Tupungato (near 33° S. lat.)* Towards the »S. 
extremity the Andes keep for some extent a distance of 
about ISO miles from the shores of the Pacific, the 
greatest which they attain in their whole course ; but to- 
wards the N. they’^gradualiy approach it to within about 
100 miles. Between the Andes and the sliore arc extensive 
plains, flrom 1 ,200 to 2,000 ft. above the sea ; and firoin these 
plains the mounUdns rise with an extremely steep ac- 
clivity to the mean elevation of 13,(K)0 or 14,000 ft. above 
the sea. Some summits attain 16,000, and even 15,.*i00 ft. 
Though our knowledge respecting this part of the Andes 
be very scanty, it would seem that they form one extensive 
mass from 60 to llD miles across, which, liowever, in its 
upper part is fiirrowed by a longitudinal valley, divided 
by short transverse ridges into several shorter valleys. 
This great mass of rocks is mostly clothed with forest trees 
and a rich vegetation ; but in the interior it presents only 
bare rocks, nearly without plants of any description. 

Three passes are known to traverse the Chilean Andes. 
That farthest S. skirts the high volcano of Antuco, be- 
tween :I7^ and 3ffi S. lot., leading from the small town 
of 'ruCciTiel to the great plains K. of the Andes. It is 
nho used by the ahorigiiics inhaliiting these plains, who 
bring to Chile salt anil some commodities. The second 
road traverses the Pass del Planchon^ which crosses the 
mountain ridges near S. lat., beginning on the west 
at the village of Curico and leading to the territory of 
the Pehuenclies, who occupy the E. declivity of the 
Andes, and thence to Meiuioza. It is said to lie the 
lowest of the mountain passes of the Andes, vegetation 
ascending up to the highest jiartof the road ; it is farther 
stated to be more gentle in its ascents and descents. Yet 
it is little used, except by persons trading with the 
Indians in the Pampas. The third pass is that of Portillo^ 
whi(‘h at first runs along tlic river Maypo, S. of Santiago, 
the e.apltal of Chile, and afterwards crosses the two ridges 
of the Andes which enclose the valley ot Tunuyan. On the 
W. ridge the road rises to 14,362, on the E. to 13,210 feet 
above the level of the sea. From the latter it descends to 
the plains, and leads to Mendoza. It is the nearest way 
between the last-mentioned town and Santiago, the 
capital of Chile, and is therefore sometimes, but not fre- 
quently, used. 

The high peak of Tupungato may be considered as 
forming the boundary between the S. and N. Chilean 
Andes. N. of this summit the Andes, which farther 
S. form only one enormous mass of rocks, divide into two 
masses, which enclose long and wide valleys considerably 
lower than the surrounding ridges. The first valley of 
this description is that of Uspallata, which extends almut 
ISO or 2d0 miles S. and N. It is traversed by two rivers ; 
the liio dc Mendoza, which flows S. ; and the Rio de S. 
.Iiiiui, which runs N. The watershed between them lies 
N. of 32^^ S. lat. This valley is about 15 miles in width, 
and presents an undulating surface. It is almiit 6,000 
ft. above the level of the sea. The range E. of it, ' 
called the Paramillo de Uspallata, seems not to exceed 
10,000 ft.; but the W. or priuci{>al range attains 14,000 ft. 
and upwards. The former is about 25, and the latter 
more than 70 miles across. The E. range has two 
narrow breaks, by which the two rivers of the valley find 
their way to the plains extending E. 

Over these two ranges, and through the valley of 
Uspallata, lies the most frequenttNl mountain road crossing 
the Andes. On the west ft begins at the town <}f Santa 
Rosa, in the valley of the Quillota river (2,614 ft. al)o%'e 
the sea) ; it next follows the bed of that river for a great 
distance, and then crosses the high range nearly at fH]ual 
distances from mountain summits of Tupungato and 
Aconcagua (between ?SP and 32° S. lat.). The ('uinbre 
or highest point is 12,454 feet above the Pacific. Hence 
the road descends along the Rio dc Mendoza into 
tlie valley of Usuallata, passes the Paramillo range, 
and enters the plains near Villa Viciosa, whence it runs 
along the last-mentioned mountain chain to Mendoza 
(2,6^ ft. above the sea) ; firom Mendoza it leads over the 
Pampas to Buenos .\yreB. Though much frequented, it 
cannot be passed by carriams, and only mules are used 
for the transport of commodities, and by passengers. In 
winter (from June to September) the passage is very 
dangerous, on account of the heavy falls of snow, which 
cause frequent losses of life and property. The pass is 

S f some named that of the Cumbre, and by others of 
spallata. 

N . of the valley of Uspallata the Andes continue to form 
two ranges, including extensive longitudinal valleys. The 
first In order is that of Agualasta, of which we know only 
that Its soil is sterile, but its mountains rich in metallic 
ores. Then follows the valley of Andiilgala, which is en- 
tirely unknown. The latter extends to 23° S. lot. A great 
number of mountain passes arc stated to exist over the 
W. range enclosing those valleys, which would indicate 
that the mean elevation of the Andes is here much 
lasi thai. in other parts. But none of these passes 
•teas to be much used, nor has any of them been visited 


by Euroiwan tr.nvellors. It is, however, known that 
towards the Pacific this range docs not descend with a 
short and rapid declivity, an In theS. Chilean Andes, but 
by table-lands fai the fiirm of terraces, which near tiie 

I irlnclpal chain are 5,000 feet and more above the sea, but 
uwer by degrees as they approach the ocean, where they 
still form a shore from 3tM) to 500 feet high. Being fur- 
rowed by deep water-courses, these table-lands, when 
seen from the banks of the rivers, appear frequently like 
mountains of considerable height. 

From their farthest 8. point as far as the N. point of 
the valley of Uspallata, the Andes do not send out lateral 
branches. But from the E. range, including the valleys 
of Agualasta and Aiidalgala, several ran^s branch oif 
into the E. plains, and extend in a S. and E. direction to 
a distance of from 200 to 200 m. By these lateral 
chains the countries extending E. of the Andes, between 
33° and 23° S. lat., are rendered hilly, and in some 
districts even mountainous. In the S. districts the height 
of the ranges is not considerable, but farther to the N. it 
increases greatly ; and tlie chain, which branches off at 
the N. end of the valley of Aiidalgala, and forms at present 
the boundary between the republics of Buenos Ayres and 
Bolivia, may attain a height of lO.cOO ft. above the sea. 
It terminates at no great distance from the point where 
the Rio Grande enters the Rio Vennejo. 

Between 23° and 20° 8. lat. the principal range of the 
Andes seems to constitute a single chain, rising to a mean 
height of above l.'i,(i00 feet. In it stands the Nevado d» 
Chorolqiie, which is stated to rise 16, .548 ft. above the sen ; 
but it is probable that it is .at least 1 ,UU0 ft. higher. From 
this chain several lower and narrow ridges run lil. 120 or 
150 m. The S. districts of Bolivia are in consequence 
rendered a succession of valleys .and mountains. How- 
ever, these ridges do not .attain a great elevation over the 
plains on which they rise. A roail traverses the principal 
chain ; it begins on the coast of the Pacific, at Cobija, 
or Puerto de l.a Mar, the principal harbour of Boli^ ia, 
passes over the high Amies of Lipez near the volciuio of 
Atacama, and deseonds to 'J'lipiza ; hence it runs to 
Potosi .and Chuquis.ac.a. 'I'his road is not much used, on 
account of tlie sterility of the surrounding country, and 
the ditliculty of jirociiring provender lor the mules and 
other animals of burden. In some parts water too is ex- 
tremely scarce. 

Near 20° S. lat. is the mountain knot of Porrn. Here 
begin the Bolivian Andes, whicli extend to 14° 8. lat., 
.and may bn considerixl us constituting the central portion, 
of the whole mountain system. In no other part do tin; 
mountains attain .an equal height, nor do they extend to 
such a considerable breadth. They present here one 
immense mass of rocks, extending in length over six 
deg. of lat, .and measuring in breadth at the S. extre- 
mity more than 2.5U, and at the N . about 2(M) m. The 

S cr part of this enormous mass is between 13,(K)0 
14 ,(XH) feet above the level of the siai. On its edges are 
placed numerous mountain summits, which rise many 
thousand feet above the upper surface of the mass, so 
that the whole presents to the eye a plain surrounded 
everywhere by high ridges. 'I'he mountains enclosing 
the plain at its 8. extremity rise to a gre.at elevation, but 
not so iiigh as those towards the N. The famous (Jerro 
de Potosi is only 16,637 ft. high, and that of Porco 
16,913 ft. In siiininer they have no snow upon them. 
The W. range contains summits of much greater elevation. 
The volcano of Gualatiqri (near 19° 8. lat.) rises 22,000 ft., 
and the Nevada de Ghuqiicbamba (near 15° 8. lat.) to 
21,000 ft. above the sea. The E.rtuige is still higher. 
Between the Cerro dc Potosi and 16° 5(K S. lat. none of 
its summits attain 17, IKK) lcH‘t of elevation, wliicli here 
constitutes the snow line. But farther N. a great number 
of snow-topped peaks raise their heads alxive the clouds. 
At 16° 40' stands the Nevado de Illimani, which attains 
24,0(X) feet ; and farther north the Nevado de Zorata, 
which is about a thousand feet higher. The elevation of 
I these two summits has been determined by Mr.Pentland ; 
but ho states that there are others which seem not much 
lower, especially the Nevado de Yanl, N. of Mount 
Zorata. These two high ranges run nearly parallel to 
one another ; south of 17° 8. lat. nearly due 8. and N., 
but N. of that narallel S. 8. E. .and N. N. W. At their 
N. extremity (14° 8. lat.) they are united by a transverse 
range, which extends N. N. E. and 8. 8. W., and is 
known by the name of Andes of Vilcanota. This latter 
range has several summits covered with perpetu^ snow, 
but their elevation has not been ascertained. 

The country enclosed by these ranges forms an im. 
mciise alpine valley, whose lowest parts arc nearly 13,(KiO 
feet above the sea. It dues not present a level plain ; 
for those portions of it which are contiguous to the 
ranges arc covered with mountains, or rather hills, rising 
several hundred and in many places even a thousand feet 
above their bases. But the internal districts, preserve a 
sufilciently level surface to be called a plain. This is 
known under the name of the Valley of Titicaca, or of the 
Desaguadero. The first denomination is derived from 



the lahe of that name wlilcli orruplrg the N. portion of enclosed by two ridges of mountains, and on which tlie 
tlie vrdloy, covering about 4, (MM) sq. m. It Is lamous in argiferous Cerro of 'Pasco is Kituatud, is covered with 
the history of Pent for the miraculous appearance of swamps. The water running off from them, and from tiie 
Manco Capac, the tounrtcr of the Inca dynasty. From its elevated ground, which frequently is covered with snow. 

S. extremity issues a river, called the Desaguadero, is collated in several lakes, of which three are especially 
which traverses the whole valley from 15“ to 19“ S. lat., noticed, as giving birth to thrw considerable rivers, 
whore It is lost in a small lake. The length of the valley The farthest N. is the Lake of Llauricocha, from which 
is upwards of 300 miles, but its width varies. In the the Amazon rises ; the farthest S. is called the Lake of 
parulei of Puno (15<* .50') it exceeds 00 miles, and in lat. Quiluacocha, which gives birth to the Sanja or Mataro, 
16“ ^ it is still wider ; but from this point to its S. ter- one of the principal branches of the Ucayale. Between 
mination it gradually narrows, so as in the parallel of these lakes is that of Chiquiacola, whence the Uio 
Oruro (17“5H') not to exceed 35 m. According to the Uuallaga Issues. The plain of Bombon is farther to be 
statement of Mr. Pentland, the area of this valley, in- considered as a mountain knot, from which dlflhrent ranges 
eluding the lake, exceeds 18,(XX) stfi m., of which the lake branch oft' in diflbrent directions. Besides the principal 
covers between a fourth and a fifth part. The surface range of the Peruvian Andes, which lies contiguous tti 
of the lake is 12,795 ft. above the level of the sea. it on the W., two mountain chains run oft* from it to the 

'I’lie ranges enclosing tlie alpine valley of Titicaca are N., and one to the S. The must W. of the two N. clioins 
traversed by several mountain roads, of which the fol- runs nearly parallel to the principal range of the Peruvian 
lowing are the most frequented That through the pass Andes, anti forms the E. boundiuy of the valley of the 
of Potosf\ traversing tho Puerto between the Cerro of Maranon or Upper Amazon, it rises to a great elevation, 
Potusi and that of Iluayna Potosl. It leads from PotosI but docs not enter the snow line. One of its farthest N. 
to Oruro, and rises in its highest point to 14,320 ft'et. branches extends close to tlie banks of the Amazon, 
The ruail over the pass of Cofuiur Pacheta, between where it forms tiie famous Pongo (cataract) of Man- 
Oniro and Corh.ihamba, rises In its higliest part to sericlie. A lateral ridge of tills chain, branching off from 
13,950 ft. above the sea. The road through the pass of it at about 7“, runs E., and terminates on the banks of tho 
PacuanU leading firom La Paz to the countries east of lUu Huallaga, w'here tliat river fonus its great cataract, 
the ridges, rises to 15,226 feet. The most used road is or pongo. The farthest E. of the N. chains separates the 
over th(‘ western range, and that through the pass of Lia valley of the lluallagn from the wtmptu of 8. Sagramento, 
GuahUax^ leading from Arica on the coast, and Tacna, to traversed by tlie Bio Ucayulc. It is towards its beginning 
I.a Paz. in the valley of Titicaca ; it traverses the range in the mountain knot of Bombon of great height, but 
at 17“ fHY S. lat., S. of the Nevadn de t'hipicuiii, where lowers considerably farther N , terminating between 
it rises to 14,880 ft. Farther N. (16“ 2' S. lat.) is another 0“ and 7“ S. lat. at the Pongo of the lluailaga. The S. 
road, wliich connecting Arequipa with Puno, attains in chain, issuing from tiie jiiaiii of Bombon, runs S. 8. E., 
the pass of Altos de Toledo an elevation of 15, ,528 feet neiu-ly parallel to the principal range of the Andes, and 
above the sea. encloses the rich valley of the Bio S.inja. It terminates 

Several lateral ridges run off from this great mass of in the most S. liend of that river, about 13“ S. lat. and 
rocks to the E.; but none of tliem seems to lie distinguished 74“ W. long. ; and nearly opposite anotiier range of hlgli 
by its height or extent, except the Sierra de Santa Cruz, niuiintaiiis, which issue from the Andes of Vilcanota, 
which detaches itself from the principal range about and run N., separating the valley of tlie Rio Apuriraac 
17“ 1(K S. lat., and terminates near the banks of the from tliut of tlie Bio Quillaliamlm nr river of Cuzco. 
Bio Gutinai or Bio Grande, within a few leagues of the The valleys enclosed by these several chains of inoiintains 
town of 8. Cruz de la Serra. It extends about 300 miles, seem to liave a mean elevation of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
and is of considerable elevation in its western part, where above tlic sea. 

it forms the Nevodo de Tinaira, near Cueiiabamba ; The nuuls traversing the Peruvian Andes are very 
fartiier east it tiecomes gradually lower. Imperfectly known. ’J iiat most to the 8. leiuls truin 

'I’ho Peruitian Andes occupy tliencxt jilacc, extending Arequipa (near 10“ .30' S. lat.) on the coast to Cuzco in 
from 14“ to 6“ S. lat. Between these latitudes tiiey tiic vailc) of the Qnillabamtia, and traverses very higli 
measure from 400 to ISO m. in width, and their area dties ranges of mountains. Another road leads from Lima 
nut probably fail short of 200,000 sip m. On their holders to the town ol 'J'arrna, in the valley of the Sanja, and 
evtonrl two ranges; of which the E., separating the thence to Oiiaiicaveliea. Iluamanga, and Cuzco. Itrisi's 
mountain region from tlie great plains extending south on the prineqial eiiaiii at the Portacuclo de I'ucto to 
of the Am.uon, branches off from the E. extremity of 15,760 feet above tho sea. Farther north is the road 
the Andes of Vik.inota in a N. direction. It divides the riassing over the plain of Bomboii*to the (k>rro de Pasco. 
aOliieiits of the Ucayale from those of tlic Yav.iri, and It traverses on the principal range two mountain passes ; 
terminates near 7“ 8. lat., about 160 m. froiii the Amazon, of which the \V., called Alto de Tacailiamba, attains an 
We know very little uf tiiis r.inge, but it dues nut seem elevation of 15,l35, and the E. or Alto de l.acfiagiud, 
to rise any w^icieto a groat height; probably hone of 15,4K0feet above the sea. Another road connects the town 
its summits excet^d i(),000 ft. above tiie sea. of 'rruxilio with the valley of the Maranon. It traverses 

The W. nange of the Peruvian Andes, wliich, with its the great r.angc near the iJevado de Guaylillas, and leads 
W. declivities, approaclies the Pucitic Ocean to a distance to Iluaiiiacliuco and Caxamarqiiilla ; hut we are not ac- 
uf 50 miles or less, must be ronsidcrud as the priiicip^ quaiiited with its particulars. 

ciiaiii, on account of its hciglit and lircudtli, and because it Tlie Andes of EctuMdoTy or the Mquator^ extend to tlie 
forms with tlic N. parts of tiie .-Vndcs an uiiiiiturrupti*d N. of the Peruvian Andes. Their commencement may \ 
chain. It may lie said to commence near the Nevado dc be fixed opposite the Punta de Aguja (6“ 8. lat.) and 
Chuqiiebamba, where the Andes Of Vilcanota join the the place where the Maranon changes its N. N. W. course 
W. range of the Vtilley Of Titicaca. It is remarkable into a N. N. E. In the same parallel the chain also 
tliat the l*eruvian Andes seem to be rather a continu- changes its direction. It runs between 6“ S. lat. and the 
atiun of the Aiuh^s of Vilcanota 111.111 of the great W. equator, nearly due north. This portion of the mountain 
chain; for near 16“ S. lat. ami between 7i“ and 7-5“ W. system closely resembles the Chilean Andes. It con- 
long. the Peruvian Andes extend in .1 direction K. and stitutes one enormous mass of high roeiK, of about HO or 
W., whilst throe degrees fartiier 8. the Bolivian Andes 100 miles in width, overtopped longitudinally by a 
run S. and N. In this portion of tlie Andes arc some double series of very elevated summits, so that iM^twi'cii 
very high summits.^ Besides the Nevado de Chiique- them a succession of liigh v<illeys is formed. These Andes 
biinba, already noticed, are the ('erro de Iluando and aro also distinguished from tliose between .33“ and 6“ 
tile Cerro de Pariiiacoclia, wiiose elevation, however, has S. lat. by their not sending off to tiie E. lateral branches, 
not been duteriniiied. Near 75“ W. long, the principal Their eastern declivities are supported by short conire- 
chain of the Andes declines to N. W., and runs in that forts, a Inch probably no where extend beyond 50 miles 
direction to the nelghliourliood of Cape Purina, tlie most into the E. plains. 

W. extremity of S. America. In the S. portion of this It is remarkable that the elevated v.illcyB occupying 
chain several summits rise above the snow line, hut the the middle of the range rise in clev.itlon as tliey advance 
elevation of none of them has been determined. The fiirther N. Tliat portion of the range which lies between 
liest known arc, the Toldo de la Nieve, seen from Lima, 54“ and 3^“ 8. lat. Is occupied by an extensive mountain 
to the 8. E. of which it is situated; the Altunchiigua, knot, the Andes uf Loxa, wliicli, however, at no place 
near 10“ S. lat.; and the Novado de Hauylillas, 7“ 50'S, attains the snow line. Then follows the longitudinal valley 
lat. But between tho last-named snow peak and Mount of Cuenca, winch extends IVoin .3“ 15' to 2“ 30', and rises 
Chimborazo, in tlie Andes of Ecuador, or iEquator (2“ S. to about 7,800 feet aboi e the sea. On this side no snow 
lat.), there is no summit which attains the snow line. mountains occur. The mountains of Assuay, which 
The country lying between the two outer ranges of form the N. boundary of the valley of Cuenqa, extending 
the Peruvian Andes presents a continual succession of between the two outer ranges, rise to 15,500 feet above 
high ridges and long valleys, here and there intermixed the sea, and enter the snow line ; but they are narrow, oe- 
with plaTiis of moderate extent. It forms the best portion cupying only about 3 niiii. of lat. (between 2“ 27' and 
of tho republic of Peru. The most rem.irkablc district 2“ ah'). To the N. of them extends the longitudinal 
seems to be the plain of Bombon, near 11“ S. lat., which valley of Alausi and Ilambato, which extends between 
is 1.3,500 feet above the level of tho sea, and extends 2“ 27' and 4(/ S. lat., and rises to about 7,920 feet above 
about 18 miles in width from R. to W., and 40 or .50 front the sea. 1'he summits of the ranges which eneln.so it 
S. toN. A great part uf this elevated plain, which Is on tho E. and W. rise to a great elevation. On tlio 
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weitern range itands the famous Chlmboraio, rising 
21,420 ft. abore the level of the sea. It was until lately 
considered as the highest summit of the Andes ; but it is 
DOW known that the high peaks of the Bolivian Andes, 
the Nevado de Zorata and the Illimani, rise from 3,000 
to 4,000 ft. higher. On the E. range stand the volcanoes 
of Sangay, Collanes, and Llanganate. On the N. the 
valley of Alausi and Ilambato is bounded by a narrow 
transverse ridge, the Alto de Chisinche, which hardly rises 
900 ft. above the adjacent level ground. But at its ex« 
tremlties, and precisely on the lateral ranges, rise two 
very high summits ; on the E. the volcano of Cotopaxi, 
attaining IK, 880 ft. ; and on the W. the Yiinlza, attaining 
17,370 ft. above the sea. 

The valley of Quito extends from 40* S. lat. to 20* 
N. lat., and has an elevation of 9,000 ft. above the sea. 
It likewise is skirted by very high summits , on the E. 
byAntlsana, which attains 19,136 ft., and by Cayamlic 
tircu, which attains 19,648 ft. above the sea. The sum- 
mit of the latter mountain is traversed by the Equator. 
On the W. range the iiighest summits are the Fichincha, 
rising to 16,936 feet, and the Cotocache, 16,448 ft. above 
the sea. 

The three longitudinal valleys of Quito, Alausi, Ham- 
bato, and Cuenca, being only separated from each 
other by very narrow transverse ridges, may be consi- 
dered as one valley, extending 240 miles in length, with 
a mean breadth of from 12 to 16 miles. Tliey frnrm the 
most populous and richest portion of the republic of 
A^qiiator. ' 

The northern boundary of the valley of Quito is formed 
by a transverse ridge ludween the Nevado of Cotorache 
and the volcano of ImbaburH (21* N. lat.). To the N. of 
it He the Andes of ios Pastas, an extensive mountain 
region, which extend to I 13* N. lat., and is crowned by 
several high summits and volcanoes ; as tlie volcanoes of 
Ciimlial, Chiles, and Pasto. I'lic narrow valleys which 
lie between the different ridges by wliich It is traversed 
are, at a medium, 10,000 feet almve the sea. 

This portion of tlie Andes is directed from S. W. 
to N. E., and may be consid^'red as the centre of the N. 
Andes , for it Is here tliat the chain begins to divide 
into two principal branches ; the western of which is 
called Cordillera de la Costa or de Sindagua, whilst the 
E. bears the name of Andes de lus Pastus. 

The Andes of Sindagua h.ive a break at about 1° 20* 
N.lat., by which the Ilio de las Patias carries off the 
waters doseending from the Andes de los 1*astus and 
those which collect In the valley of Almagiier. 7’his 
valley extends between 1° 13* and 1^ SAV N. Its surface 
is very uneven, and Its mean elevation may be about 
r>,9{X) feet above tlie sea. In tlie mountains which extend 
to the E. of it is a Targe alpine lake, the Cianegade 
Sebondoy, in which the lllo Piitumaya or lea, a large 
tributgry of the Amazon, takes its origin. This E. chain 
expands considerably to the N. of .'>6* N. lat., so as to 
■ form a mountain knot, which receives the name of 
Paramo de las Papas. A little fartlier north (2° .V N. 
lat.) the knot divides into two cliaiiis of mountains, 
which advancing N. enclose the valley of the lllo Mrag. 
dalena, as we shall sec afterwards. From the mountain 
knot of the Paramo de las Papas a transverse ridge 
/ branches off westward, uniting the eastern cliain of tlie 
Andos with the cordillera of Sindagua, and separating 
the valley of Almaguer from the great valley of tlio Cauca. 
Near the place where this transverse range leaves the 
mountain knot of los Pastos is the volcano dc rurac6, 
14,544 feet above tlie sea. This volcano may lie consi- 
dered as the most N. point of the Andes of Ailquator, 
comprising thos£r of Quito and of los Pastos. 

The countries lying on both declivities and at the foot 
of the Andes of the Equator arc very thinly inhabited, 
and almost entirely by aboriginal nations, unacquainted 
with civilization and commerce. But the elevated valleys 
lying iHitwecn the two ranges are comparatively well 
peopled, partly by the descendants of Europeans, and 
partly by Indians who have made some progress in civil- 
ization, and are acquainted with the advantages of 
commerce. Hence the great commercial road which 
traverses this portion of the Andes runs longitudinally 
over the internal valleys, beginning <in the north at 
Popayan (2° 26* 17" N. fat.) in the valley of the Cauca, 
ami terminating at Tnixillo (8° .V 40** S. lat.) on the 
Pacltic. From Popayan (.6,724 ft. above the sea) It 
ascends the Alto de lloble (6,176 ft.), and then the Aitode 
Qultquase (6,416 ft.). Hence it descends to the Riode 
Guachlcon (3,042 ft.), whence it rises again by degrees to 
the town of Almaguer (7,440 ft.) in the valley of Almaguer. 
It next enters the mountains of los Pastos, passing over 
the Paramo de Puruguay (9,408) to the village of Pasto 
(8,678 ft.). S. of this it descends to the Xlio dc Guaitara 
(6,466 ft.), and again ascends a steep declivity to the 
village of Guachugai (10,320 ft.), whence it passes to the 
village of Tulian (10,112 ft.). Having traversed the 
paramo de Bollche (11,604 ft.), and the Alto de Pucara 
(10,400 ft.). It descends by a steep declivity to the river 


Chota, which Is passed at the Ponte de Chotn (8,280 ft.)* 
and hence IV leads upward to the town of Quite (9,696 ft.). 

From Quito the road runs over the plain to the Alto 
de Chisinche, which has a little more than 10,000 ftrt of 
elevation. It next passes tlirougli the valley by Ham- 
bato (8,864 ft.), Riobamba Nueva (9,472 ft.), (luamotc 
< 10,224 ft.), and Alausi (7,984 ft.). Between the last-men- 
tioned place and the town of Cucn(;a is the tamous and 
dangerous pass over the Paramo de Assuay, which in 
its highest point, the Isadora de Cadlud, rises to 15,636 ft., 
and is above the snaw line. More or fewer lives are an- 
nually lost on this paramo. Cucupa is 8,640 ft. above 
the sea. Leaving this town the road descends to the 
Klo do Saraguru( 7,376 ft.), and again rises to the Alto do 
Pulla (10,0(N) ft.), whence It passes to TiOxa (6,768 ft.). 

From Loxa the road passes to the W. declivity of tlie 
Andes, where it traverses Ayavacat8,i)92 ft.) and Olleros 
(4,768 ft.), whence it repasses tlie range by tlie 
Paramo dc Guamani (10,960 ft.), and enters tlie valley 
of the Maranon. In this it traverses Guancabauiba 
(6,360 ft.), Zulaca (4,3.’>2 ft.), the Paramo de Yainnra 
(8,768 ft.), the Passo de Piicura (3,662 ft.), Mnntaii 
(8,.'>60), and Caxainarea (9,2(M) ft.). I'Yom tiie last-inen- 
tioneil place it again passes tlie Andes to (iuaiigainarca 
(8,000 ft.), and runs hence to Cascas (4,384 ft.) and I. ns 
Mokinos (608), terminating at Truxillo (200 ft. above 
the sea). Thus this long road runs continually over 
mountains in traversing qf lat. 

From Guayaquil a road leads to (juito. From tlie 
first-mentioned place it runs through the low grounds 
skirting the Ilio de Guayaquil to Canic(>l,and tlieu along 
the biinksof the Hio Ojibartu Calunia, wliere tlie ascent 
of the mniiiitains commences. Tlie .-u'clivity ex- 
tremely steep between Caliuna and C’liunbu, whieii is 
situated on an elevated country S. of tlie Chiinborazo. 
From Cliiinbo tiic roiul leads to Mocha •and lloinbuto, 
where it joins the great mountain road. 

There exists a rofid between Quito and tlie harbour of 
Carondelet over the Pass de Malliuclia, but we are uut 
acquainted witli the partieulars relating to it. 

We observed above, tliat at about 1^20* N. lat. the 
Amies of Sindagua branch off from the mountain knot 
of Los Pastos. The E. range divides again at about 
2^^ .6* N. lat. in two higli mountain ranges. Thus we 
find N. of the latter parallel the Andes divided into 
three distinct chains, wdiich ciirlose tlic valleys of the 
rivers Magcl.'iiena .'iml Cauca. I'liese chains are called 
the E., I'entral, and W. Andes. 

The Eastern Andes of N(*w Granada run between 
•V .and 6^ my N. lat., nearly parallel witli tlie eentrul 
range N. N. E. ; but N. of .6“ 30* tliey incline fartlier E., 
running dueN. E. Though none of its summits, except 
the Nevado de Chita (.5^ 5lK N. lat.) and the Nevado de 
Mueueliues( 8*^12*) enter tlie line of perpetual eongelation, 
its mean iieight is commonly above the region of trees ; 
and the whirh extend on its snmiiiils, ha\('a 

se.anty veget.ition, and rise to an elevation of betw'eeii 
12,000 and 1 1,000 ft. J.as Rosas, the most N. of these 
paramos, terminates near 9*^ N.lat., and may he consi- 
dered as the must N. extremity of the Andes ; for the 
hilly rouiitry lying farther N. about tlie towns of Tucuyo 
and Barquisimento is not known to contain summits ex- 
ceeding 4,0(Mi or 6,000 ft. in elevation, and on that account 
alone cannot he considered as a cuiitiii nation of tlie 
gig.intie mountain system of tlie Andes. 

The eastern declivity of this range is so precipitous 
that it affords no space for .'igriculture, and can only 
lie asecMuled with great dilHeulty; but on its W. de- 
clivity recline several extensive table-lands, exhibiting 
a more or less level surface, and rising to an elevation of 
from 6,000 to 9,(MM) ft. above the sea. Such are the rich 
and fertile plains of Bogota, with tiiosc of Tuiija, So- 
corro, Sogamozzo, and Pamplona. These tablc-liuids 
terminate rattier abruptly, and at a little distance from 
the banks of the Rio Magdalena. Tlie river Funzlia, or 
Rio dc Bogota, when issuing from Uio plain, precipitates 
itself at 'J'equcndaraa, at two bounds, down a perpen- 
dicular height of 650 feet. In no other cataract is there 
so great a mass of water precipitated from so great a 
height ; and the solitude of the place, the luxuriance 
of the vegetation, and the dreadful roar, present a scene 
of unrivalled sublimity. 

The E. Andes are twice traversed by the roiid leading 
from Bogota to Carracas. From the capital of New 
Granada it runs over tlie table-land of Bogota and Tunja 
to the sources of the Teguia, a tributary of the Soga- 
mozzo, where it passes over the Paramo de Almocadero, 
on the summit of which it attains an elevation of 12, 8.^0 
ft. above the sea. It then descends towards the E. plain ; 
lieforc attaining whieh, it again ascends the range to the 
town of Pampluna, which probably is not less than 9,(XI0 
ft. high. To the N. of this it traverses the upper part 
of the range, and passes to Rosario de (/UcuU. From 
the last-named place tlie road is made over the liigh 

S 'ounds which skirt the N. W. declivity of thechain, pass- 
g tlirougb Merida, Mendoza»and Truxillu, to Tocuy'o. 
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From Tocuyo It trAversM the hillr region by which the 
Sierra dela Costa is united to tlie Andes, iiassing through 
Barqulsimonto, S. Carlos, Valcntia, and Victoria, to 
Caraccas. 

The Central Andes of Now Granada run N., with a 
slight declination to the E., and form between their com- 
mencement and ip l.y one great mass of rocks, about 40 
or 50 miles in breadth, whose sides are only furrowed by 
ravines, but not intersected by valleys. Its mean height 
seems to be rather greater than that of the E. Andes, 
and it coi^ins several summits which exceed the snow 
line. Thl most remarkable of them arc from S. to N. ; 
the Nevados de Huila, dc Baraguan, de Tolima (which 
attains 18,336 ft.), and de llervco. In the vicinity of the 
latter (5<) 15') the range expand to about double its 
width, separating at the same time into several ridges, so 
as to form a mountain knot, with intervening vallc3'’S. 
This mountain region, known under tlic name of Sierra 
de Antioqnia, forms in its upper valleys a high country, 
ft'om G,ri00 to 7,000 ft. above the sea, on which the ridges 
rise 2,000 ft. and more. It approaches very close to &)c 
Rio Cauca, so as to skirt its bed for about 150 miles. 
Opposite to the high banks formed by these ridges other 
mountains, belonging to the W. Andes, approach as near 
to the river, which runs for nearly^ 150 miles in an im- 
mense cldft, over a rocky and rugged bottom, and forms 
a series of cataracts and rat)ids between Salto de S. 
Antonio and Bocca del Kspirito Santo. In all this space 
the river is quite unfit for navigation, and tr.'ivelling by 
land is in this country very fatiguing, and not without 
danger. The ridges which issue from the mounUun 
knot of the Sierra dc Antioquia approach the Rio Mag- 
dalena to a distance of a few miles, and terminate not 
fur trom the place where that river joins the llio Cauca, 
about (P .W. 

That portion of the Central Andes which forms one 
undivided mass is crossed by two roads ; one leading from 
Bogota to Popayan, and the other to Curtago. The first 
runs after descending from the elevated plain of Bogota 
to the banks of the Rio Magdalena, in the valley of this 
river to the S. as far as the town of La Plata, whence ft 
turns W., and crosses the range over tiie Paramo dc las 
Guanaeas, on which it rises to 14,705 ft. above the sea. 
It then descends into the valley of the Cauea to the town 
of Popayan. The rosul between Bogota and f'.'irtago 
descends from the plain of Bogota (H.7dr» ft.), presses the 
Rio Magdalena at the pass de (hiayarana (l,2(i0 ft.), 
passes through the town of Ibaguc (4,4KO ft.), and crosses 
the raiigi; by the famous mountain jiass of Quiudiu, 
between the Nevados of Baraguan and Tolima ; at its 
highest point, the Garlto del Paramo, it attains an ele- 
vation of 1 1 ,504 tt. above the level of the sea. It dehrends 
afterwards to the town of Cartago in the valley of tlie 
Cauca (3,152 feet). 

The W. <»f New Granada are the same range, 

which farther S. is called Sierra de la (^)sta or de Siii- 
dagiia. It low'crs considerably in .’idvanciug to the N., 
so that betwet'o 2^ 30* and iP N. lat. its mean elevation 
docs not exceed 5,000 or G,(H)0 ft. above the sea, or from 

2.000 to 3,000 ft. above the valley of the (.'auea ; nor is its 
broiulth considerable, probably not more than from 15 to 
20 miles, but it rises witli a very precipitous declivity. 
N. of 5^ the range is higher, and its brCfadth more eonsi- 
deralile. Its highest summit is the Torra del Choco, 
S. E.of Novita, whieh, however. Is far from attaining the 
snow line, and probably does not rise to mucdi more than 

10.000 feet. N. of this summit the range .appi n;u*hes 

close to the Rio Cauca, forming its high banks between 
the Salto de S. Antonio and the Bocca del Kspirito 
Santo, and constituting with the opposite ranges of the 
Central Andes, os it were, one mountain knot. The 
Western Andes send from this point a range towards the 
Caribbean Sea, which skirts the llio Cauea on tlic W., 
extending to the N. of 8° N. lat., and contains the Alto 
de Viento, a summit which attains more than 9,000 ft. I 
of elevation. I 

From the W Andes a ridge branches off near 6° N I 
lat. It runs to the W., and separates the sources of the ^ 
Rio de S. Juan, which falls into the Pacific, from those i 
of the Atrato, which runs to the Carribbean Sea. This 
range soon turns to the N. N. W., and advances in that 
direction between the 'Rio Atrato and the Pacific. Its 
elevation seems not to be considerable at the lieginning, 
and it grows lower os it advances farther N . It seems to 
disappear entirely between 7° and 8®, opposite to the 
harbour of Cupica on the Pacific ; for no mountain 
range is found on the isthmus of Panama, where it Is 
narrowest. 

Six roads are said to cross the W. Andes ; but they 
can only be used with great difiiculW, on account of the 
extreme steepness of the ridge. They are commonly 
impracticable for mules, and travellers as well as goods 
are brought over on the backs of Indians. The roads 
most used are that of Las Juntas, which leads from Cali 
in the valley of the Cauca to Buenaventura, a harbour 
on the Padfle; the road of S. Augustin, connecting 


‘"ui? valley of the Atrato communicate* 

with Antioquia on the banks of the Cauca. 


T/ie Geologjf of the Andes is very imperfectly 
known. Only a small portion of their imniense 
extent has been visited by scientific travellers ; 
and the information obtained from them teaches 
only a few isolated facts, which do not justify 
general conclusions. W c arc, however, informed, 
that the most frequent of the primitive rocks of 
the Alps — granite and gneiss^are by no means 
frequent in the Andes, which arc composed mostly 
of porphyry and mica-slate. Porphyry is by far 
the most widely extended of the unstrati fiecl rocks 
of the Andes, and occurs through the whole 
range at all elevations, and frequently the highest 
summits are composed of it. Next to porphyry 
and inica-siate, trachyte and basalt arc most fre- 
quently met with. 

Volcanoes are frequent in certain portions of the 
range, (’apt. B. Ilall observed a phenomenon, 
which induced him to think that a volcano ex- 
ists on one of the larger islands N. of Cape Horn, 
and that the observed phenomenon was produced 
by an eruption ; but (Japt. King, who surveyed 
these islands about 10 years ago, seems not to 
have found a volcano in Tierra del I’ucqo, nor 
in any other portion of the range south of 46^ S. 
lilt. But farther N. they occur in great num- 
bers. Four volcanoes are visible from the island 
of Chiloe ; ihey lie on the op])osite coast, between 
46° and 42® S. lat. Still more numerous are the 
volcanoes in the C’hilesn Andes, nut less than 
19 being known to be there in a stale of ac- 
tivity. The most N. is that of Coquimbo, 
somewhat to the S. of 30® S. lat. But between 
this volcano and that of Atacama (between 21® 
and 22® 8. lat. ) no volcano is stated to exist, that 
of Co])ia])o, which appears on our maps, being 
unknown in the country. Jmrtber N. the vol- 
canic mountains occur only in the W. range of 
the Bolivian Andes ; none of the high summits 
of the K. range having ever been known to have 
made an eruption, or emitted smoke. It is not 
known whether volcanoes exist in the Andes be- 
tween 14® and 5® 8. lat. ; hut it is certain that 
in this part of the range they tire not numerous, 
as no mention of them has been made by tra- 
vellers. That portion of the Andes io which 
volcanic agency is most active lies between 
3^® 8. lat. and 2® N. lat. The number of sum- 
mits whose eruptions arc recorded is here very 
considerable ; and Humboldt is inclined to think 
that the valleys N. of the Pass of Assuay are to 
be considered as being placed on an extensive 
volcanic basis, and that most of the numerous 
summits surrounding thi*m have efftee served, and 
may again serve, as channels fur the subterranean 
fire communicating with the atmosphere. 'I’he 
farthest N. of these volcanoes is that of Purace, 
in the neighbourhood of Popayan, where the 
Andes begin to divide into three ranges; which 
seem to he, in their present state, quite exempt 
from volcanic agency, none of their summits 
having ever made an eruption. 

No portion of the globe is subject to such fre- 
quent and frightful earthquakes as the countries 
embosomed within the range of the Andes, and 
those lying between them and the Pacific Ocean. 
The towns of Bogota, Quito, lliohamba, Callao, 
Copiapo, Valparaiso, Concepcion, and others, have 
at different times been more or less destroyed 
by their agency ; and some more than once. 

Line of perpetual Congelation^ — The observ- 
ations made by Humboldt in the Andes induced 
him to fix the snow line near the e(\ualoT, at, an 
elevation of 15,750 ft. ; and he thought that» near 
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the tropic, U would be found at about 14,000 ft., or Bog'ota a farinaceous root, called afacachaj is 
somewhat higher. But Mr. Pcntland found it near cultivated, and lately some attempts have been 
17^ S. lat, at nearly 17,000 ft.; and later observ- made to introduce its culture in England. Trees 
ations fiz it near 8. lat., at about 16,400 ft. are found to ascend to 12,000 ft. or 14,000 ft. on 
above the level of the sea. It is farther remark- the declivities of the mountains ; but their sum- 
able, r hflt though a great number of summits mits, which commonly form plains of some cx- 
rise above the snow line, glaciers are of rare occur- tent, are nearly bare of vegetation, nourishing 
rence in the Andes. This is partly to be attri- only two or three kinds of low plants, 
buted to the relative position of their summits Among the vegetable productions of the Andes, 

which generally form a continuous line, without none has obtained greater celebrity ihan the 
having other summits on their sides; and partly cinchona, or Jesuits* bark, which is now known 
to the considerable distance which ever^ where is to grow not only on difTerent parts of the A ndes 
found to intervene between two summits. It is but also on the other high mountains of S. Amc- 
only in the narrow ravines by which some of the rica. The best bark, however, is collected on 
sides of the giant summits are furrowed, that the Andes between 5^ N. lat. and S. lat., where 
glaciers of small extent are met with. the trees grow at an elevation of from 10.000 

Vegetation of the Andes, — The different plants to 14,000 ft. above the sea. 
and trees peculiar to the different regions of the Zoology of the Andes. — This we arc very ira- 
globc appear in regular succession, as we ascend perfectly acquainted with. The most reniafkable 
from the level of the ocean to the heights of the genus is that which comprehends the giianacos, 
Andes. In the lower grounds, between the tro- llamas, and vicunas, of which the llamas are usecl 


}ncs, from the level of the sea to the height of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, cassava, cacao, maize, 
plantains, indigo, sugar, cotton, and coffee are 
cultivated. Indigo and cacao, the plantain or 
the banana tree, and the cassava root require 
great heat to be brought to maturity, generally a 
climate of which the mean temperature is 75®. 
But cotton and coffee will grow at a considerable 
elevation, and sugar is cultivated with success in 
the temperate parts of Quito. Maize is culti- 
vated in the same climate as the banana ; but its 
cultivation extends over a much, w'idcr sphere, 
as it arrives at maturity at an elevation of 6,000 ft. 
above the sea. The low country within the tro- 
pics is also the region of oranaes, pine-apple^ 
and the most delicious fruits. Between the alti- 
tudes of 6,0(X) ft. and 9,000 ft. lie.s the climate best 
suited for the culture of all kinds of European 
grain. Wheat, under the ec]^uator, will seldom 
form an ear below an elevation of 4,500 ft., or 
ripen if above that of 10,000 ft. At the same 
time it must he observed, that the European co- 
lonists have not sufficiently varied their agricul- 
tural experiments to ascertain exactly the mini- 
mum of height at which European cerealia would 
come to maturity in the equinoctial regions of 
America. Humboldt mentions that in the Ca- ^ 
raccas he saw fine harvests of wheat near Vic- 
toria, in the latitude of 10® 13^ N., at the height of 
1,640 and 1,900 ft., and at Cuba wheat flourishes 
at a still smaller elevation. Bye and barley, es- 
pecially the latter, resist cold better than wheat ; 
they are accordingly cultivated at a greater ele- 
vation. Barley yields abundant harvests at 
heights where the thermometer rarely keeps up 
dunng the tay above 57® Fah. Within the 
limits in which European grain flourishes is to 
be found the oak, which from an elevation of 
9,200 ft. never descends, near the equator, be- 
low that of 5,500 ft., though it is met with in 
the parallel of Mexico at the height of only 
2,620 ft. Beyond the limit of 9,000 ft. large trees 
of every kind begin to disappear, though some 
dwarfish pines are to be found at the height of 
13,000 ft., nearlv 2,000 ft. from the line of per- 
petual snow. The grasses clothe the ground at 
an elevation of from 13,500 ft. to 15,100 ft. ; and 
from this to the regions of ice and snow, the 
only plants visible are the lichen, which covei^ 
the face of the rocks, and seems even to pene- 
trate under the snow. 

In districts as elevated as the valley of Titi- 
caca, agriculture is confined to potatoes, onions, 
and capsicum, and to the grain called quinoa 
(Cltenopedium quinoa, Lin.); barley and lye are 
only cultivateci as fodder. On the plain of 


as animals of burden ; but they are slow, making 
only about 12 miles a day, and carrying about 
70 lbs. of burthen. The vicunas give a very 
finable kind of wool. Among birds, the condors 
have always attracted the attention of travellers, 
on account of their enormous size. They arc a 
species of vulture. 

Mimnral Wealth. — If the high table-land of 
Anahuac in Mexico be excepted, no mountain 
range can vie with the Andes in mineral riches, 
especially in the precious metals. Many of 
the rivers descending from the Andes between 
the tropics contain small particles of gold in 
their sand. I'he particles of gold deposited in 
the alluvial soil skit ting the beds of some of 
these rivers have attracted the attention of Eu- 
ropeans, and at some places the soil is carefully 
washed. The alluvial soils richest in gold are 
those lying to the W. of the Central Andes of 
New Granada, on both sides of the liio Cauca ; 
as also in the provinces of Barbacoas and ('hoco 
along the Pacific. In the latter districts platina 
also occurs; and, till within these few years, 
when it has been found in the Ural mountains, 
these were considered as the only places in 
which it was to be met with. Alluvial soils rich 
in gold are also found along the rivers which 
descend from the range of the Bolivian Andes, 
between 14® and 17® S. lat. ; and here too con- 
siderable qualities of gold are extracted. The 
annual produce of the Invaderos and gold mines 
of the Andes is stated by Humboldt to have 
amounted, in the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, to 283,429 oz. ; equal, at 4/. per oz., to 
1,133,716/. 

Silver occurs in many places of the range be- 
tween 33® and the equator ; but it is commonly 
found at an elevation where vegetation nearly 
ceases, which renders the working of thdmincs very 
expensive, and frequently disappoints the other- 
wise well-founded expectations of the under- 
takers. The number of mines which have been 
worked and abandoned is very great ; many of 
them, however, are still worked. The most 
celebrated silver mines are those of Potosi and 
Pasco. * The former arc in the Cerro de Potosi 
(19® 36/ S. lat), which rises to 16,037 ft. above 
the sea. This mountain is perforated in all 
directions ; and it is said, though the statement 
be probably exaggerated, that there are no fewer 
than 5,000 excavations in it The Cerro de 
Pasco is a hill, rising on the high plain of 
Bombon (about 11® S. lat.). It has been 
worked for more than two centuries, and may 
now be considered as the richest silver mine of 
America; unlesi^ which is doubtful, it be sur- 
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passed by the silver mines discovered in N. Chili 
III 1K30, about 30 of 40 m. S. of the town of 
Copiapo, wliLMc silver ore is said to be very 
abundant, and so rich as to yield 40 or even 
ounces in each carifo. At the bef;inning of the 
present ceiuiirv, the annual produce of the silver 
mines of the Andes was stated by Humboldt to 
amount to (>91,492 lbs. troy ; which, if we take the^ 
silver at 5 shillings the ounce, gives d sum of 
2,074,476/. It is not easy to estimate its amount 
at present ; but probably it is laot much fallen off. 

>Iercui 7 or quicksilver occurs in many places 
N. of 14° S. lat., and S. of the equator ; but since 
the destruction of the mines of Guancavclica, we 
arc not sure Whether it be any where worked. 
These, which were extremely rich, yielding from 

4. (XX) to 6,(XX) cwt. a year, were unluckily ruined 
in 1789, through the ignorance and mjsinanage> 
ineiit of a siqieriiitendcnt. 

C.ojqier seems to occur very frequently S. of 
14° S, lat. Large masses of nearly pure cop- 
per are stated to exist on the surface of the 

5. exfreniity of the valley of Titicaca, but the 
expense of bringing them down to the coast is 
at present so great that they cannot be turned 
to advantage. In the N. proiinces of ('hill 
several mines arc worked with advantage. Miers 
estimated the quantity of cop])cr exported from 
these countries in 1824 at 40, (XX) cwt. ; in 1829, 
It rose to (j 0,0(X), and has since materially in- 
creased. It is mostly exported to Chinn, India, 
and the U. States. 

Ores of lead, tin, and iron .arc said to exist in 
various parts ; but they arc not woiked. 

J*npul'Mion of the Andes, — It is a characlerislic 
feature of S. America, that its extensive plaiii-s 
which comprise more tlian tlirei; fourths of its 
surface, are very thinly inliabiled ; nor does it 
a])pear likely that large portions of them should 
over be broiodd to such a state of cullivutioii ns 
to maintain "a dense population. At present, 
far the greater number of the inhabitant*, are met 
with<on the table lands, and in the valleys of the 
A odes. It hiis been doubted wliether the whole 
]K 'iiilatiuii of .S. America exceeds 12,(X)0,(X)0; 
but this, we have little doubt, is below tlie mark. 
We are inclined to think that the inhabrtants of 
the Andes, including the coast of the Pacific, 
.amount to more than (i,(XXVX)0. This coast is 
favoured with an excellent climate, and that jwr- 
tion of it which lies betvicen 40° and 30° S. lat. 
has in general a good soil ; hut between 30° and 
5° S. lat. it is a complete desert — a circumstance 
mainly attributable to the entire want of ruin, 
a single drop never refreshing its aiid soil. In 
this respect it forms a singular contrast with the 
const extending between the equator and the 
Isthmus of Panama, w'here hardly a day passes 
without rain, and whereat certain seasons it pours 
down in such abundance as to change all the 
Jow'cr lands into swamps, and to render the coun- 
try extremely unhealthy. The whole coast along 
the Pacific docs not probably contain million 
inhabitants; so that more than 4^ millions live 
within the mountain system. 

The state of these countries seems to have 
been little different at the time when America 
was discovered. In the Andes only was found 
a government regularly arranged, and a nation 
which had made a considerable progress in civil- 
isation, aiid which chic^ subsisted by the pro- 
duce of its agriculture. Here only the Spaniards 
were able to conquer the country ; in the other 
parts of America they established colonics, and 
tried by various means to subject the savage 
nations in their neighbourhood : these attempts 
succeeded in some instances, and in others not. 


The poptilaliuii of the Andes is composed of 
the descendants, of the Spaniards, and of the 
ancient Peruvians. Negroes have also been in- 
troduced in the N. districts, and are pretty nu- 
merous in the valleys of the Rio Magdalena and 
Rio Cauca; they are also found on the coast 
ill the provinces of Rarbacous and Choeo, and, 
in small numbers, on the remainder of the coast 
as far S. as Arica* (13° fc>. lat.) The whites 
constitute the great bulk of the population in 
the valleys of the Rio Magdalena and Cauca ; in 
the latter no aborigines are met with. But on 
the high valleys of iLipiator, on the plain of 
Bonibon, on tlie table land of 'fiticaca, and in 
the valleys which extend to the E. of the great 
chain of the Andes, the ancient Peruvians arc 
by far the most niiTiieruLis class of inhabitants, 
tlie w'hites being there jirobubly much less than 
a fourth part of the population. The IVruvians 
belong to the copper-coloured race spread nearly 
over the w hole American continent. They speak 
diffei ent languages ; but the Quichua, sometimes 
called the language of the Incas, is uiiderstood 
or spoken by most of them. Travellers in ge- 
neral admit their frugality and industry in agri- 
cultui^, w'urking the mines, and some branches 
of manufacturing industry ; hut they are alto- 
gether deficient in that activity, spirit of enter- 
prise, and desire to excel by which Europeans 
are distinguished. 

Travelling in the Andes. — The improvement 
of the countries embosomed within the Andes 
is much retarded by the want of easy commu- 
nication. Sometimes the intercourse between 
places in the immediate vicinity of each other is 
interrupted by tjnehradas, or rents, generally 
narniw, sometimes of a vast depth, and with 
nearly iierpendicular sides. 'I’he famous na- 
tural bridge of Icononzo, in Columbia, leads 
over a sinull (]iiebr:ida; it is elevated about .312 
feel above the torrent that flow's in the bottom of 
the chasm. Most of the torrents that are pas- ed 
in travelling over the (Cordilleras are fordable ; 
though their impetuosity is such when swolii by 
the rains as to detain travellers for several days. 
But wlien they are too deep to be forded, or the 
banks too inaccessible; suspension bridges are 
thrown over them, of a singular make ; but which, 
notwithstanding their a])parently dangerous and 
fragile construction, are found to answer the 
purposes required. Where the river is nar- 
row', with high hanks, they arc constructed of 
w'ood, and consi-t of 4 long beams laid close 
tojjether over the preci]>ice, and forming a path 
of ibout a yard and a half in breadth, being just 
sullicient ibr a man to pass over o* horseback. 
These bridges have become so familiar to tlie 
natives that they past, them w ithout apprehension. 
Where the breadth of the river will not admit 
of a beam being laiii Jici oss, ropes constructed of 
hi^nens, a species i)f thin clastic cane, of the length 
required arc thrown over. Six of these ropes 
are stretched from one side of the river to the 
other; two, intended to serve as parapets, being 
considerably higher than the otlier four; and the 
latter beiii^ covered w ith sticks laid in a trans- 
vcr.se direction, the bridge is passed by men, while 
the mules, being divested of their burdens, are 
made to swim across. A 11 travellers have spoken 
of the extreme danger of passing these rope 
bridges, wliich look like ribands suspended above 
a crevice or imnetuous torrent. But this danger, 
according to Tlumboldt, is not very great when 
a single person passes over the bridge as quickly 
as possible, with his body leaning forward. But 
the oscillations of the ropes become very great 
when the traveller is conducted by an Indian 
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who walks quicker than himself ; or when, frights they must both unavoidably perish. The address 
cned by the view of the water seen through the of these creatures is here truly wonderful ; for 
interstices of the bamboos, he has the imprudence in this so rapid motion, when they seem to have 
to stop in the middle of the bridge, and lay hold lost all command of themselves, they follow exact- 
of the ropes that serve as a rail. Some of the ly the different windings of the path, os if they 
rivers of the higher Andes are passed by means had previously reconnoitred and settled in their 
an invention or bridge denominated a tarabita, minds the route tliey were to follow, and taken 
It conveys not only the passengers, but also every precaution for their safety. There would 
their cattle and burdens ; and is used to pass otherwise, indeed, be no possibility of travelling 
those torrents whose rapidity and the large over places where the safety of the rider depends 
stones continually rolling down, render it im- on the experience und address of his beast, 
possible for mules to swim across. It consists The valleys of the Cordilleras, which are 
of a strong rope of bejuco, extended across the deeper and narrower than those of the Alps and 
river, on each bank of which it is fastened to Pyrepces, and present scenes of the wildest as- 
stout posts. On one side is a kind of wheel or pect, give rise also to several other peculiarities 
winch to straiten or slack the rope to the degree in the mode of travelling. In many ]mrts, 
required. From this rope hangs a kind of mov- owing to the humidity of the climate, and the 
able leathern hammock, capable of holding a declivity of the ground, the streamlets which 
man, to which a rope is fastened for drawing it flow down the mountains have hollow'cd out 
to the side intended. For carrying over mules gullies from about 20 to 25 feet in depth. The 
two ropes arc necessary, and these much thicker pathway which runs along those crevices is fro- 
and slacker. The creature being suspended qiiently not above a foot or a foot and a l^f in 
from them, and secured by girths round the breadth, and has the appearance of a ^llery 
belly, neck, and legs, is shoved off, and dragged dug and left open to the sky. In some places 
to the opposite bank. Some of these bejuco the opening above is covered by the thick ve- 
bridges arc of great length, and elevated to a getation which grows out from both sides of 
great height above the torrent. the crevice, so that the traveller is forced to 

A bridge of this sort was constructed by the grope his way in darkness. The oxen, wliich 
5th Inca over the Desaguader^), or river that are the beasts of bunlen commonly made use 
issues from lake Titicaca, where it is more tliaji of in this country, can scarcely force their way 
200 feet in width ; and, on account of its utility, through these galleries, some of w’hich are more 
is still kept up. Sometimes, instead of 4)eiiig than a mile in length; and if the traveller should 
made of bejucos or osiers, these suspension happen to meet them in one of the passages, he 
bridges arc made of twisted strands or thongs of has no means of avoiding them but by climbing 
bullock’s hide. Mr. Miers passed along one of the earthen wall which borders the crevice, and 
this sort in (’hili, 225 feet in length, by 6 feet keeping himself suspended by laying hold of the 
w'idc ! It conveyed over loaded mules, and w'as roots wdiich penetrate to tliis depth from the sur- 
perfectly secure. ( ?7//oa, Voj/affe en Amcrique, face of the ground. “In many of the passes of 
1 . .‘158.; Miers, Chili, i. 335.; Humboldt's lie- the Andes,” says Humboldt, “such is the state 
searches, ii. 72. ) the roads that the usual mode of travelling 

The ruggedness of the roads in the less fro- for persons in easy circumstances is in a chair 
cpienfed parts of the Andes, can hardly be de- strapped to the back of one of the native porters 
scribed. In many places the ground is so nar- (cargueros), or men of burden, who live by 
row, that the mules employed in travelling have letting out their backs and loins to travellers, 
scarcely room to set their feet, and in others it They talk in this country of going on a in.an’s 
is a continued scries of precipices. These paths back (aiular en cargueros ), as we mention going 
are full of holes, from two to three feet deep, on horseback. No humiliating idea is annexed 
in Which the mules set their feet, and draw their to the trade of cargueros; and the men who 
bellies and their riders’ legs along the ground, follow this occupation arc not Indians, but inu- 
Thc holes serve as steps, without which the pre- lattoes, and sometimes even whites. It is often 
cipiccs would be in a great measure imprac- curious to hear these men, with scarcely any 
ticable ; but, should the creature happen to set covering, and following an cmplo^ent which 
its foot between two of these holes, or not place we should consider so disgraceful, quarrelling 
it right, the rider falls ; and if on the side of in the midst of a forest, because one lists refused 
the precipice, inevitably perishes. This danger the other, who ])retcnds to have a w'hiter skin, 
is even grt.ater where the holes arc wanting, the pompous title of Don or Su Merced. 
The tracks are extremely steep and slippery. The usual load of a carguero is six or seven 
and in general chalky and wet ; and where arrobas ; those who arc very strong carry as much 
their are no holes to serve as steps, Indians as nine arrobas. When we reflect on the enor- 
are obliged to go before with small spades to mous fatigue to which these miserable men arc cx- 
dig little trenches across the path. In de- posed, journeying eight or nine hours a day over 
scending those places where there are no holes a mountainous country; when we know that 
or trenches, and which are sometimes many their backs are sometimes as raw as those of 
hun^^ yards deep, the instinct of the mules beasts of burden ; that travellers have often the 
accustomed to pass them is admirable. They cruelty to leave them in a forest when they fall 
are sensible of the caution requisite in the de- sick; that they earn, by a journey from Ibague 
scent. On coming to the top of an eminence, to Cartago, only 12 or 14 piasters in from 15 to 
they stop; and having placed their fore feet close 25 days ; we arc at a loss to conceive how this 
together, as if in a posture of stopping them- employment of a carguero should be eagerly 
selves, they also put their hind feet together, embraced by all the robust young men who live 
but a little forwards, as if going to lie down. In the foot of the mountains. The taste for a 
tills attitude, having, as it were, taken a survey wandering life, the idea of a certain independ- 
of the road, slide down with the swiftness ence amid forests, leads them to i)refer it to 
of a meteor. The rider has only to keep him- the sedentary and monotonous lalwur of cities, 
self fast in the saddle, without checking his The passage of the mountain of Quindiu is not 
beast ; fur the least motion is sufficient to dis- the only part of South America which is tra- 
order the equilibrium of the mule, in which case versed on the backs of men. The whole of the 
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province of Antioquia is surrounded by moun- 
tains so diflicult to pass, that they who dislike 
entrusting ihoinselves to the skill of a bearer, 
and arc not stron<; enough to travel on foot from 
Santa Fe de Antioquia to Bocca de Nares or 
Rio Sainana, must relinquish all thoughts of 
leaving the country. The number of young 
men wlio undertake the employments of beasts 
of burden at Choco, Ibague, and Medellin, is 
so considerable, that we sometimes meet a file of 
fifty or sixty. A few years ago, when a project 
was formed to make llie passage from Nares to 
Antioquia passable for mules, the cargucros pre- 
sented formal remonstrances against mendin" 
the road, and the government was weak enoiign 
to yield to their clamours. The person carried in 
a chair by a cargucro, must remain several hours 
motionless, and leaning backwards. The least 
motion is sufficient to throw down the carrier ; 
and his fall would be so much the more danger- 
ous, as the cargiiero, too confident in his own 
skill, chooses the most rapid declivities, or crosses 
a toiTent on a narrow and slippery trunk of a 
tree. These accidents are, however, rare ; and 
those which happen must be attributed to the 
imprudence of travellers, who, frightened at a 
false step of the carguero, Icaj) down from their 
chairs.” {Regearclies, 69.) 

I n order to protect travellers, when they arc 
sojourning in this desert country, from the in- 
clemency of the weather, the cargucros provide 
themselves with several hundred leaves of a plant 
of the banana species, which they pluck in the 
mountains before they begin their journey. 
'J'hese leaves, which arc membninoiis and silky, 
arc of an oval fonn, 2 feet long, and 16 in. in 
breadth. When the travellers reach a spot in 
the midst of the forests where the ground is dry, 
and where they propose to pass the night, the 
cargiieros loj) a few branches from the trees, with 
which the^ maki* a tent. In a few minutes this 
slight timber- w'ork is divided into squares by the 
stalks of some climbing plant, or by the threads 
of the agave. The banana leaves having in the 
mean time been unrolled, are now spread over 
the abrive work, so as to cover it like the tiles 
of a house. These huts, thus hastily built, arc 
cool and commodious ; and Humboldt mentions 
that he passed several days in the valley of 
Boquia under one of those leafy tents, which 
was perfectly dry, though exposed to violent 
and incessant rains. 

No doubt the access to the Andes will, in the 
course of time, be facilitated by the establish- 
ment of steam packets on the Amazon and its 
tributaries. That this has not been attempted 
ere now is, we apprehend, a conseciucnce rather 
of the revolutionary anarchical state in which 
the country has been plunged since the over- 
throw of the Spanish government, than of any 
natural difficulties in the way of such navi- 
gation. Anarchy, however, must in the end ex- 
haust itself ; and either a ftrcc government or a 
despotism be established in its stead. And it is 
hardly possible to suppose that any regular go- 
vernment whatever may be its character, should 
be established for any considerable period with- 
out turning its attention to the means of de- 
veloping the extraordinary resources of these 
fine countries : and of these none can be either 
so effectual, or so obviously indispensable, as the 
opening of improved communications with the 
coast, and with the great navigable rivers of the 
interior. 

ANDLAU, a town of France. dq>. Bas Rhin, arrond. 
Schelestat, on tho Andlau, lOm. N.N.W. Sclielestat. 
Pop. 2,267. 


ANDOURE (REPUBLIC OF), ns 

ANDORllE (UEPUBLIC OF), 0 BinaU independent 

faff. nf Mm 


about 30, comprising three mountain valleys, and the 
basin formed by their union. These vall^s are among 
the wildest and most picturesque in tlin Pyrenees, and the 
mountains, with their immense peaks, by which they 
are enclosed, among the highest and least accessible. It 
is watered by several small rivers ; the largest of which, 
the Embalin, having received the others, falls into tho 
Segre, an affluent of the Ebro. Pop. from 7,000 to 8,000, 
divided among six communes. Andorre, the principal 
town, has about 2,(X)0 inhab. It has but little aranlc land, 
but a considerable extent of excellent pasture grounds, 
sheltered by vast forests of Hr. Tlie Inhab. dejiend 
principally on tlieir flocks and iron mines, the produce 
of the latter finding a ready market in Spain. This 
little state, though connected in some degree with both 
its powerful neighbours, has preserved its independence 
for about 1000 years. Tlic government is cotnjioscd of a 
council of 24 member.*!, chosen for life, each commune 
electing four. The council elect two Syndics {Hugo), 
who cqjoy considerable authority, convoking the as- 
semblies, and carrying on the government when they are 
not sitting. It is to Ch.arlemagne tiiat Andorre owes 
its Independence. In 1790, that prince having marched 
against the Moors of Spain, .and defeated tliem in tlie 
neighbouring valley of Carol, the Andorrians are said to 
have rendered themselves so useful to the French army, 
supplying them with provisions, and taking care of their 
wounded, tliat the Emperor, by way of rccompencc, made 
them independent of tlie neighbouring iirinces, and per- 
mitted them to be governed by tlieir own laws. After 
him liOuis le Debonnairc ceded to the Bisliop of Urgcl 
a part of the rights over Aiulorre widcli Charlemagne 
had reserved to himself and his successors. In virtue 
of tins grant, the Bishop acquired right to a part of the 
tithes of the six communes, and a spiritual jurisdiction 
over tlie country, which he still exercises. 

In 1793, the rights exercised by tlie sovereigns of France 
ill Andorre being considered as feudal, were aliuniloncd, 
and llie republic was for a time completely separated from 
that country ; but notwithstanding this temporary inde- 
pendence, the Andorriaus continued to preserve their 
attachment to h'rance. They resisted Uie violation of 
tlieir territory by the Spaniards, and furni«>lied to tlie 
French armies, during the late war, guides and assistance 
of every kind. At tiie same time they anxiously soliciti-d 
tlie cstatilislimont of the ancient order of things ; and 
Napoleon yielded to tlieir wish. By a deciee of the 20th 
of March, 1806, Andorre was declared to lie a republic 
connected with France ; its vigiiier, or criminal judge, 
was to be a Frenchman, of the dep. of Aricge; and it was 
allowed to import certain quantities of certain specilieil 
articles, free of duty, on payment of the trifling giiiu of 9G0 
fr. a year. Except, therefore, as regards tlic spiritual ju- 
risdictiuu of the Bishop of Urgol, which cannot be said 
to interfere with its independence any more than the 
Pope's ecclesiastical authority over C.*itli()lie countries 
can with theirs, Andorre is altogether independent of 
Spain ; and, as regards France, the annual payment it 
makes to her is not a tribute, but an inadequate eom- 
pensation for a valuable privilege ; and there being little 
crime lu Andorre, tlie aiipointment of a Frenchman for cri- 
minal judge w'as more with a view to deter French cri- 
minals from taking refuge in this neutral territory, than to 
assert any siiperioi ity. Andorre may, therefore, be justly 
consid(‘n^ as the oldest free republic in eJlstcuce. I'iio 
IK'oplo all belong to tlie church of Rome, and are very 
religious. Their clergv, and the more wealtliy of the 
inhabitants, are educated at Toulouse or Barcelona. 
Each cur£, in addition to his pastoral duties, has charge 
of a school, where tlie poor arc instructed gratuitously ; 
but this does not give him much extra trouble, few of the 
peasants thinking it necessary to send their children to 
school to acquire what, in their land of shepherds and 
labourers, tlicy imagine can be of little consequence in 
their future lives, llcncc the great majority of the 
people can neither read nor write. 

l^he Andorrians are simple and severe in their manners, 
the vices and corruptions of cities not having hitherto 
found their way Into their valleys. They live as their 
forefathers Uvea a thousand years before them : the little 
they know concerning the luxuries, arts, and civilisation 
of other countries inspiring them rather with fear than 
envy. Their wealth consists in their sheep or cattle, or 
in the share they may have in iron forges, only a very few 
of their number being the proprietors of any land beyond 
the garden which surrounds their cottage. Each family 
acknowledges a chief, who succeeds by right of primo- 
geniture. These chiefs, or eldest sons, choose their 
wives firom families of equal consideration with their own, 
reprobating mesaliiancegt and looking little to fortune, 
which besides is always very small upon both sides. 
They never leave the paternal roof nntll they marry ; oiul 
1 2 
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if they marry aii heiress they join her name to their own ; 
unless married, they are not admitted to any share in 
the manaffemont of public aflhirs. 

^ When there are only daughters in a family, the eldest, 
who is heiress of the entire property, and siu'cceds as an 
eldest son would do, is always married to a cadet of 
another family, who adopts her name, and Is domiciliated 
in her family. By this arrangement, the principal An- 
dorrlan houses have continued for centuries without any 
change in their fortunes, wi plm ricAc, ni plm pauvre. 
The poorest inhabitants are not so badly oil* as in most 
other countries ; their wants are few and easily supplied, 
the opulent families taking care of those who are not ; and 
the latter honouring and resitectlng their benefai',tors. 

’Tlie Andorrians are in general strong and well propor- 
tioned ; the greater part of the diseases proceetling from 
the moral affections are unknown, as well as those ori- 
ginating in vice and corruiition. The costiime of the 
men, composed of coarse brown cloth made from the wool 
of their own sheen, resembles that worn by the i)easants 
of Itigorre, with tills dillercnee, tiiat the Andorrians wear 
the flowing red can of the ('atal.\ns. There would seem 
to lie blit little gallantry among tlitvse mountaineers, for 
the women are not adinitted to any of the assemblies 
where public atfairs are eoiisidored ; nor even to the 
masses jicrfomied upon the nreptjon of the* bishop or 
judge. Crime of every kind is rare, and punishments, 
though mild, are eifcetual. There are no law-suits relative 
to patern.al successions ; and sliould disputes of any kind 
arise, they arc at once referrcil to the Syndics, whose de- 
cision is never controverted. Tlic men are all Jiable to 
serve in the militia, should they be required ; and every 
head of a family is obligi'd to have in his possession at all 
times a musket, and a certain quantity of powder and ball. 

Commerce of every kind is tree ; but, with the exception 
of iron, of which it has some mines and forges, its manu- 
i'U’tiires are all of the coarsest and rudest kind — (For 
further particulars, see the art. on Audlorrc, in //ngo, 
France Pittorcsqn€y axi. Ariige ; Mr. Murray's Summer 
in the Pyrenees, &c.) 

ANDOVER, a borough and m. town of England, co. 
Hants, near the Anton, on the great road from Loudon 
to Salisbury, being G3 m. W. S. W. of tiie former, and 
17 N. E. of the latter. The Pari. Iioroiigh .'uul siilKirdi- 
iiatc district, which lust includes 1(),7^U acres, has 
iiiliab., of wiiieh the boroiigli in.ay have about 4,(KI0. It is 
compactly built, extending on either sidealaiiit ouc-third 
ol a iiitl(‘ from the market place, in the centre of which 
is aiiioflern town ball, supported on arches, under uliicli 
are helil the markets. Tiie ^•llllrch, an old Cotliic Imild- 
iiig, is on the N. side of the town. There is an hospital 
for poor nwn,n free school founded in J.%9, and a charity 
Kcliool for 30 boys. Some trade is curried on in malting, 
and the manufac'tiire of silk ; but its prineiTKil support 
is derived from its iieing a considerable thoioughtare, 
and the only market for the surroiiiidiiig country, it is 
in a thriving condition ; ami euntaiiis scvor.'d good shops 
and resjiectablo private hous(‘s. The great annual fair 
of Wey hill (which see) Is held witliin a sliort distance. 
There is a canal from tiie tovMi to Southampton. It re- 
turns 2 inembers to the II. of C. From JbHO, down to 
the passing of the Reform Act, the riglit of voting was 
in the builifl' and corporation. No. of 102. houses, 32.’); 
Pari. coTistitueney, 1H36-37, 220. {Pari, amt Municipal 
Boundary Reports.) 

ANDOVER, a town of the U. States, Massachusets, 
CO. Essex, 20 in. N. Boston. Pop. 4,.'i30. It is finely 
situat'd, and has some in.aimf.ictiircK ; but it is chiefly dis- 
tinguished foKits liter.iry institutions, particularly its 
theological .academy, founded in IH07, and liberally en- 
dowed. The coursi* of (Hliieatioii is completed in 3 years ; 
it hiul in lS3r)-30, l-Vi students, and a library of idiovi: 
1.3,000 vols. There is also a very flourishing at^idemy, 
founded in 1778. 

ANDRACIO, or ANDRACV, a town of Spain, on the 
S. W. coast of the island of Migorea. Pop. 3,.'>00. It is 
situated at a litile distance fiom tin* sea, but it has a 
small port accessible to vessels drawing little water. Its 
ti'rritory is productive of olives. 

ANDRE (ST.), the name of various small towns and 
villages in diffenmt parts of ]<'rance. 

ANDRE, or ENDR E, (ST. ), a town of Hungary, on the 
right bank of the DaiiulM', opposite to the island of the 
same name. 111 m. N. Ruda. Pop. It has 1 Ca- 

tholic and 7 Greek churches. The hills in the vicinity 
produce excellent wines, and the island in the river is 
celebrated for its fertility. 

ANDRE' D’APCIION (ST.), a village of Franco, 

n . Loire, 8 m. W. Koanne. I’op. 1,740. 

NDRE'-DE-CUBSAC (ST.), atown of France, dep 
Gironde, cap. cant. 12 m. N. N. E. Bordeaux. Pop. 3,329 
It is situated at a little distance from the Dordo^e ^ 
but It has a port, Cubsac, on that river. The high road 
t>om Bo"deaux to Paris crosses the Dordogne at this 
point, passengers and earriag<*s being conveyed across in 
a large ferry biint of a new construction. 


ANDREW’S (ST.). 

ANDRE' DE SANGON1S (ST.), a town of France, 
dep. Hcrault, 19 m. W. by N. Montpellier. Pop. 2,1.^)0. 

ANDRE' DE VALBORGNE (ST.), a town of 
France, dep. Card, cu. cant. 42 m. N. W. Nlsmes. Pop. 
1,720. ^ 

ANDREA (ST.), a village of Naples, prov. Piiiicipato 
Ultra, 3 m. S. E. Conza. Pop. 2,200. 

ANDRE ASBERG, a town of Hanover, principality of 
Grubenhagen, in a district which has mines of iron, 
cobalt, copper, and silver. Pop. 3,400. It has a collegi*, 
a council of mines, and manufactures of lace and thrcjui. 

ANDREW’S (ST.J, an aiident and celcliratcd city 
and seaport of Scotland, co. Fife, finely situ.ated on a low 
eminence on the German Ocean, 31 m. N.K. I'.dinhurgh, 
lat. 60'’ 20' N., long. 2^ 6(K W. Pop. 3,767. It cliiefly con- 
sists of three principal streets, le.'iding in a W. direction 
from the cathedral, is in general well built, .and has lieen 
much improved during the present century St. Andrew ’.h 
was long the mctro])olitau see of Scotland ; and is 
highly interesting from its numerous remains of other 
.’qtes, and the historical associations connected with it, 
mmiy highly important events having occurred within 
its precincts. Its splendid cathedral, iouiidcd in 1160, and 
completed in 131H, was reduced to a ruin in isril) by the 
barbarous zeal of the reformers. The castle, long the 
residence of its archbishops, and a pl.acc of consiile...i)l 'j 
strength, stood on a precipice overhanging the sea. 'PIm' 
famous Cardinal Beaton was assassinated in it ' i 1616. iii 
revenge of tiie share he li;ul in bringing Wishart, 
preacbor of the reformed doctrines, to the stake in the 
previous year. Its picturesque ruins now serve .is a land- 
mark for ships.. There ar- also, among others, flic i uiin. 
of a chapel, and a square tover lOS leet high, called tlie 
chapel and tower of St. Hide or St. Rcgulus, supposed to 
be the most ancient of the exist :'ig labiies Thv jiriory 
of St. Andrew's w'as one of tlie best endowed in Scotland ; 

I anil part of a gigantic wall, ii timdcd to enclose the 
grounds of the priory, 870 feet long, 22 high, and 4 
thick, with 1 1 turrets, erected by Prior Hepbiiiii in l.'ilO, 
is still ill good preservation, and is not one of tiie least 
inierpstlug relic.*! of bygone times. 'I’lie parisii clmrcli, 
foimdt'd ill the l2th century, but rebuilt in 1797, has a 
iiionumeiit to Archbishop .Sharpe, a-ssassinated iii 1079. 
The university of St. Andrew’s, the most ancient in Scot- 
land,. iiid now till* principal siip]>ortofthecity, wastnunded 
in 1410, l)y Bisliop Wardlaw, and coiilirmed by a papal liull 
dated the following year. It oi iginally consisted of tliree 
colleges, St. Salv.nlor’s, .St. Leonard’s, and St. Mary’s ; of 
whirl! tlie two ft)rnii*r were united in 1747, when the bnild- 
ings of St. Leonard’s were pulled down. The two colleges 
are in diilerent parts of the tow'n, .ind their professors and 
discipline aro quite distinct. I'lie United t'ollcge consists 
of a quadrangular edifict', in which some excellent rooms 
were recently ercctnl at the expense ol government. 
This institution is ap|iroprintc<l to the study of languages, 
philosojiliy, and science, and St. Mary’s to that of theology. 
The rhajiel ol the United College, founded by Itisliop 
Kennedy in 1468, is a flue speeiineii ot the light Gothic ; 
but though used as thc-eollege chapel, and us a parish 
church, it is in a very liail state of repair. It has a tomb 
of the founder; on opening which, in 1683, six silver 
maces were found, of which three wore sent to the other 
Scotch universities, and tliree retained in the college. 
St. Mary's college is a liandsomo stone structure. A 
library contiguous to the latter, and containing 4.'),(K)0 
volumes,' is cominoti to botii colleges ; and until the 
privilege was commuted, in 183(}, for 4.66/. a year, it was 
entitled to a copy of every w’ork entered at Stationers* 
Hall. The United College and St. Mary’s h.ivc together 
eleven pi ofessors ; each college has a principal, and the 
univeridty is presided over by a lord-re(‘tor and a chuii- 
cellnr. The endowments are considerable, e.ich professor 
receiving at an avenge alaiiit 239/. a year, exclusive of 
fees from pupils. The average iiuinber of the latter 
during the ten years ending with 18.38-39 has been 172, 
of wliom 42 have belonged to tiie theologieal college of 
St. Mary, and the remaining 130 to the United College. 
The fee for attending one of the literary classes' is 
32. ; students in the theo1ogic.il classes pay no fees 

— with the exception of a fee of .'w. on matriculating, 
which is common to both establishments. The United 
College has 21 bursaries, of the gross annual value of 
about 8002., and ,St. Mary’s, 7 burs.irie8, of the gross 
annual value of 2002. Recently a very large addition has 
been maiie to the facilities for education already enjoyed 
by St. Andrew’s, through the liberality of Dr. Bell, of 
Madras, who bequeathed the sum of 4.1,0902. three per 
cent, stock for the erection of a seminary on a compre- 
hensive plan in this his native city. A fine building fur 
this school has been erected at a little distance from St. 
Mary's college. The number of teachers in the Madras 
College (the name given to Dr. Bell’s establishment) is 
nine, exclusive of assistants. This seminary affords in- 
struction gratis to the poor ; and tlie fees are very low 
even to the rich, being only 7*. 6^/. per Quarter for j.iatin 
and Greek ; the same for German and French ; the sumo 
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for vnatheiftatics, and the same for drawing: S«. per d,OCO. St. Am:ei.o in the same kingdom, prov, Padua, 
quartcr'forgCMwraphy: 3s. for writing: 2s. Gd. for arith- | 11 m. N. E. Padua. And St. Angelo, in Niiplcs, 
mctic : and 2s. for English. Students may attend one or principato atra, 16 m. S. S. E. Campagna. Pop. 2,500 
more classes, and pay accordingly. The average number ANGELO DB LOMBAUDI (ST.), a town of Naples, 
of pupils at this seminary has been about 8(K), but it is Principaio Ultras 48 m. E. Naples. Pop. 6/)00. ft is 
rapidly increasing. Of this number above a half are the scat of a bishopric, has a college, and two parish 
strangers, attracted to the city l%the deservedly high churches. In 1Gti4 it was almost entirely destroyed by 
character of this excellent instltutmn, the best probably an earthquake 

of its kindinthe empire. The harbour, partly formed by ANGEllBURG, a town of Prussia, prov. E. Prussia, 
two piers, is on the E. side ot the town, extending about cap. circ., on the Angcrap, 60 m. S. E. Konigsberg. Pop. 
430 yards inland ; but it dries at low water, and the ac- 3,000. It has a castle and manuOmtures of woollen stufik and 
cess to it being difficult, it is little frequented by shipping, leather. The Angcrap falls, a little to the S. of the town, 
Tlie society of St. Andrew's is comparatively good v the into the large, irregularly shaped, shallow lake of Mauor, 
ndvant.Tgcs afforded for education, and the cheapness of celebrated for tlie abundance and excellence of its eels, 
living, having attracted to it a considerable number of ANGEUMUNDE, atow'ii of the Prussian Stktes, prov. 
genteel families, wiiosc circumstances may not bo suf- Brandenburg, reg. Potsdam, cap. clrc., on the l.iUe 
licieiitly prosperous to ]ierniit of their residing at Munde, 43 in. N. N. E. Berlin. Pop. 3,800. It ha. 
luhnburgli or other expensive towns. It has no manu- manufacliirps of hats, woolltm stuffs, tobacco, Ac. 
foctures worth notice, unless it be that of golf-balls, or ANGEltS, (the Jv//o7/.'rrg«Lvol'Ca>sar, afterwanlSifnc/r 
balls for phaying the game of goH, wliich employs about gavia, and hence Angers,) a very ivneient city of France, 
(ior7 men, who produrc annually about 1100 dozen balls, uep. Maine ct Loire, of which it is the capital, on the 
III winch about H(N) dozen arc sent to other places, the Mayenoe, which divides it into two portions, near its 
lest being consumed in St.Andruw's, which has been long confluence with the I.oirp and the Sartne, lat. 47*^ 28' 0" 
t.inions for this g.Tine. A good workman makes 8 or U N., long. 0*^33' W. Pop. 2iMK:6. 'I'hc tow'ii is surrounded 
ImIIn a day. .St. Andrew’s unites with the two Anstru- by massive wnlln, built in 1214 by John king of England, 
ihers, (’rail, Cii{>ar, Kilrenny, and Pittenweem in re- .Speaking generally, it is ill built, anil is nuian looking ; 
turning a member to the II. of C. No. of lOi. houses, houses partly of wood and partly of sl.ate, streets n.Trrow 
313 ; constituency in 1838, 250. and cruokcit ; but since 1814 it has been in several 

ANDIII A, a town of Niiples, prov. Terra di Bari, cap. respects improved, and some gooil streets have been 
eaiit., !» Ml. S. Barletta. Pop. 13,.’i00. It stands in a opentHl. Principal objerts of attraction, cathedral and 
plum on t he edge of the unclosed country, and its environs castle. The first liegun in 1225, and of large dimensions, 
.ire far 1 1 om unpleasant. It is the seat ot a bishopric, has has Its front ornamented by two symmetrical spires, 
a siipcrb cathedral, a royal eullege, and 3 monts-dc-ptil6 e:u‘h 225 feet high. It contains the monument oi Margaiet 
it ".is tom idl'd in lOlfi by Peter count of Trani, and ac- of Anjou, daughter of Rene king of Sicily, and wile of 
qm..‘d lU name from the o»/ra, or caverns occupied by Henry VI. of England. The old castle, the former re- 
us lust sottiers {Swinburne's Two Sicilies, i. p. 39<J. ; sidenee of the dukes of Anjou, stands on a rock having 

JJfcf the river at its foot : its plan is that of a v.'ist p.ar.allel- 

AM)UO, or ANDHOS, .m island of the Grecmn Ar- ogr.*un, surruundi-d by high miLSStve walls, defended by 
eliiifl.igi., l\mg to tlie .S. of Negronont, .Tiid hnmedi.ately deep fosses cut out ot the rock, .and by IK towers , but 
to till N, of Tnio, from which it is sep.arated by a very these, with one exception, hsi\e now been reduced to the 
11 11 row cluannel. It extends about 27 in. in a N. W. .ind height of tlie walls. Tlie castle series at present as a 
•S. r.. direction ; but its breadth does not exceed 7 or H in. pri.son ior the city, .and a jiowder mag.azine : on the side 
'I'liougli monnt.ainoiis, it has seveial extensive, fertile, next the river it is becoming ruinous. Angers is the 
and well uuteied i.iih'vs, mid a number of lilJagos. The seat of a royal court for the depts. of Maine et Loire, 
pop. iKU kieeii cstim.ited at from 13,(K)0 to 16,0(10. Wme is Sarthe, .and Mayen ne ; has a tribunal of origimal jniis- 
thi principal arti'^lc, the anmial priMluct amouiithig to diction, .an acailemy, a royal college, a school for deaf 
28i),(HH) gals. ; exclusive of which there is a coiisideiahle and dumb, a secondary sciioni of medicine, ke. It has 
ex]iort .il Mik, oil, oranges, citrons, Ac. The corn also a school of arts .and trades, being, with the exception 
raised in tlic island generally sutlices for the con- of that .at Chalons-sur- Marne, the only school of the kind 
siiiiiptioi ot flic inliahitaiifs. Aiidro, or Castro, the in Fnanee. Of the pupils, 4.V', nominated by the minister 
capital, il eon :ilei able town, with about 5,o(M) iaiiaii., of commerce and public works, recene their iiistriution 
is MLiiated on Die F coast <if the island; its port, wdiolly or partly at the exjiense of the state. I'hc other 
wliieh u di tended by .a easDo, is too sh.allow to admit pupils p.ay 5(K) ir a year. Each dcjurtnieiit is entitled to 
.uiy but the sni.iMe'st de»(nption of vessels. Port send 3 pujnls to this school— the instruction of one to be 
Caiino, nr C.ibrio, on the VV. side, is a much Ijctter har- (iitirely gratuitous, the others p.aying one a fouitli pail 
’>niir. 'I'lie Am'.nans took the p.art of the Persians on and one a half ot the onlmary pupils. It has also a 
ll'> hitter iiiva ting Greece, for winch they were .dler- school of design; an .agricultural society; a public 
w.inis ch.i.-.tised by Thetnistocles. {Tournejorl, Voyage library, containing 25,00(1 volunics ; a iniiseinn with .about 
du Levant, i. p. 347.; Cun sn la r Return.) &H) jiictures, many of them good ; a botaiiic.aI gaialen ; 

ANDROS ISLANDS, or ISLES DF.L F.SPIRITIJ a Cidiinet of natural history ; a theatre, Ac. There is a 
SAN I'O, a group ot islands among the Baliatiias, which roy.al imumf.icture of sail-cloth, a cotton mill, with tna- 
exteiid about 120 iii. flora N. to S., lat. 24^ to 26® iM)' nufartiires of linen, serges, handkerchiefs, hosiery, starch, 
N., long. 77® to 78® W. Ac., a sugar refinery, a wax refinery, and tanneries. 'I'lie 

AN DIT.TAK, a town of Spain, Andalusia, on the Gua- town has tw'o mean bridges, .md it labours under a de- 
dalqinver, in a plain .at the foot ol the Sierra IMorena, lielency of water, that of tlie Maycmie not boi g lit for 
20 in. N. W. Jaeii, lat. 38® 1' 32" N.. long. .3® 69^ 33" \V. use. Mr. Inglis describes Angers as a place where pro- 
I’op. nearly 14,(KKi. Mr. Townsend says, that, in 1786, visions of all sorts, including fruit, vegetables, and wine. 
It contaiiiixl 6,800 families*, which, if accurate, would arc extremely cheap, and states that fur lOZ. a year a very 
show a great dtx'lini' in the interval. ( Travels m Spam, rommudioiis house may be luul. But there are no villus 
il. p. 207.) It is siipposixl to be built of the rums of in the vicinity, .and the tow’ii is itself far from agreeable. 
the ‘Mwiimt Forum Jubuni; it is defended by an old ensile. Previously to the revolution Angers was the seat of a 
and has nuineioiis ehurrhes .and convents, a theatre, university, founded in 1246: il h.ad -fto a celebrated 
.and an old bridge of 15 .arches over the river. Its arnileiny of belles Ictlrcs ; and such was the fame of its 
environs are fruitful, and the inhabitants are mostly riding-school, that it was utUaided by Peter tiie Great, 
employed in agriculture; but there arc tannenes, and Itsufferedseverelyduriiigthewarsof La Vendee ; but, as 
mamifactories of wine and water coolers, made of a previously Bt.ated, since tlie peace of 1816 it has been 
peculiar siiecies of white liay found in tho neighbourhood, comparatively prosperous, .md various improvements 
ANDIJZE, atown of France, dep. Gard, cap. cant., on have been ell’cctcd. Angers has produced several dls- 
the Garden. 26 m. N. W. Nismes. Pop. .5,403, mostly thignished persons, among whom may be specified Bodin, 
IVotestants. It is ill built, but agreeably situated at tli'e tlie author of the work Dc la Rfpublique, published in 
foot of the Ccvcnncs, between rocks and hiUs pLmted L576, Menage, and Remier, the famous traveller, 
with vines and olives. It has a tribunal of ootmn erce, with The slate quarries in the vicinity of Angers, whence the 

manufactures of hats, silk, hosiery, cloth, earthen w.'U'p, town Is built, and which also supply large quantities of 
and glue, a silk filature, and tannery. roofing slates to other depts., arc immense excavations ; 

ANET, a handsome town, dep. Eure ct I.olre, c.ip. but for details with respect to them, sec the art. Maine kt 
cant., 9 m. N. N. E. Dreux. Pop.1,423 It is pnn- Loire. {IIngo,France Pittoresque,axt. Maine et Loire ; 
cipally e<'lebrated for the ruins of its fine castle, built by Inglis' s Suntxerkmd, p. 346, Ac.) 
lienry II. for Diana of Poitiers, and destroyed during the ANGER VILLE, a village of France, dep. Seine et 

revolutionary phrenzy in 1792. There are in its environs Oise, 33 m. S. Versailles. Pop. 1,626. 
forges and paper-mills. ANGHIARI, a town of Italy, prov. Arezzo, near the 

Anet, a viilagb of Switzerland, cant. Berne, on a hill, Tiber, 18 m. E. Arezzo, Tuscany. Pop. 3,000. It is 
17 m. W. by N. Berne. Pop. 2,4U0. Roman antiquities celebrated for the victory obtained near it in 1440 by the 
are found in the neighbourhood. Florentines under Piccinini over the forces of the Duke 

ANGEI.O (ST.), the name of several towns in Italy, of Milan. This also is the name ol a village of the Ve- 
nf which the principal are St Angelo in the Lombardo ronesc, and of a decayed city on the banks of the Lago 
Venetian kingdom, prov. Lodi, 7 m. S. W. LodL Pop. Maggiore. 
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ANGLES, a town of Franco, dep. Tam, cap. cant. 
16 in. E. S. E. CastrvB. Pup. 2,870. This is the name 
of several small vlllagrcs in other parts of France. 

ANGLESEY (the Mtma of Tacitus), an island andco. 
of N. Wales In the -Irish Sea. separate from the maiii- 
1.111(1 of Britain by the Menai Strait. It is of a trian- 
Kular form, extending, Holyhead included, about 27 ro. 
from E. to W. by about 20 from N. to S.-, area, 173,440 
acres ; surface gently undulating ; climate, temperate, 
but liable to fogs ; there is in most parts a great de- 
ficiency of wood, and it has generally a bare uninviting 
aspect. , , . 

Since 1768 Anglesey has been tamed for its mineral 
riches, the celebrated copper min'os in the Paiys moun- 
tiiin having been discovered in the course of that year 
but they have now greatly declined. ( See Amlwch . ) I^ai 
ore and asbestos have also been found ; and coal is 
wrought to some extent at Maltraeth. Soil various but 
principally a fine lot-uny sand, which, when properly cul- 
tivated, is highly productive. ARriculture is not, however, 
in an advanced state. So late as 1810 it was no un- 
common thing to take five white crops in succession, most 
of which were so poor as hardly to pay their expense ; 
but an improved system is twing gradually Introduced. 
I'lic stiff loams, of'W'hich the extent is considerable, are 
usually manured with a sort of shelly sand. Principal 
crops, oats, barley, wheat, and potatoes, the latter being 
grown more extensively than in any other part of N. 
Wales. Grazing is the principal object of the farmer’s 
attention. Almut 0,500 head of cattle are annually 
sent from the island to the mainland, exclusive of con- 
siderable numbers of sheep. Average rent of land, in 
IHI 0, 7s. M. an acre. Manufactures unimportant, consisting 
merely of some of the coarser descriptions of woollens. 
Chief towns, Iteaumaris, Holyhead, Amlwch, Llaiicrchy- 
inidd, and Llangefni. It is divided into 3 cantreds, 6 
comots, or hundreds, and 73 parishes. The pop., which in 
1776 .amounted to 19,780, hadincreasod in 1831 to 48,325. 
It returns a m. to the H. of C. for the co., and one for 
the boroughs of Beaumaris, Holyhead, &c Co. consti- 
tuency in 1836-37, 1439. 

Anglcs(w seems to iiave been a principal scat of the 
Druids. The Uom.an8, under Suetonius Paulinus, having 
taken it after a fanatical resistance, a. n.61, cut down 
the groves of the Druids, swv/s superstitiomhus sneri. and 
seem to liavo exterminated both the prie8t.s and their 
religion. {Tacit. Annal., lib. 14. ^ 30.) It was sub- 
jiigaUxl along with the rest of Wales, by Edward I. and 
was incorporated with England and made a county liy 
Henry Vlll. The two most impurtaiit events in its re- 
cent Iiistory arc the discovery of the Parys mines, in 1768, 
and the building of the Menai bridge in (See 

Davies' N. WaUs.passim; Beauties of England and JValeSt 
art. Anglest^, &c.) 

ANGLET, a town of France, dep. Basses PyrSnnCes, 
near Bayoiiue, famed for its excellent white wine. Pop. 
2,944. 

ANGOLA, DONGO, or AMBONDE.a kingdom of 
tlie W. coast of Africa, extending frenn 8° 2(K to 9° l.V 
S. lat., and from 14® to 18° or 19“ E. long. On the N. 
it is separated from Congo by the Danda ; on the S. the 
Coanza divides it from the districts of Quassima and 
liiliolo ; on the W. it has the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the 
E. it is JoiiuHl by the territories of Gcnga and Dala 
Quieuca (the W. portion of the Maleinba of the Jesuits), 
and the powerful interior kingdom of Matamba. It is 
rectangular shaped, lies nearly parallel to the equator, 
lieing about 350 m. in length from E. to W., 50 or 60 m. 
in width from N . to S. ; containing an area of probably 
not less than 18,000 or 20,000 sq. m. {Blaeu. Geog. ix. 
129. t Barhot's ^'oy. to Congo, 515. ; Lebat, i. 59. ; Bow- 
ditch, Maptf Congo, Angola, and Benguela j Acc. qfDis- 
cov., 22. 143.) 

This country is properly a part of (7ongo, from w'hich, 
however, it has licen politically separated since the 
middle of the 16th century, when a chief, whose name or 
title Angola, made himself independent of the king 
of Congo, and gave its present designation to his new 
kingdom, the native name of which was Dongo, or Am- 
bome. {Lebat, ii. 427. ; Barbot, 520.) It is very power- 
ful among the neighbouring stab's, the paramount au- 
thority of its monarch being acknowledged by several 
districts, some of them greatly (‘xceeding itself in extent. 

Physical Character. — Angola is extremely mountain- 
ous, with no plains, except upon the sea-shore, and some 
small plateaus on the sides and in the gorges of moun- 
tains. The land appears, however, to be making ad- 
vances on the sea, and forming islands, which arc wholly 
of an alluvial and level character ; such is the isle of 
Lonnda, l^ng a short mile from the coast, and forming 
with the Cabo Palmm^nho one of the most convenient 
harbours on the W. coast of Aftlca. The cape itself is 
also a plain of the same nature, and very evidently in a 
state of progress westward. {Ptgttfetta, Del Rnno di 
Co^go, 10. ; Merolla, Viaggio del Congo, 70. ; Barbot, 
Wl.; Ls0<1.69.) 
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The country Is extremely well watered (a'o, indeed. Is 
the w’hole of Congo) ; the principal streams are th'c 
Coanza, Bciiga, and D.'indn, wliicli run nearly parallel to 
each Ollier, and to the equator ; the first and last form- 
ing the iS. and N. boundary of the cciuntry. 

Soil, Climate, ^c. — The worst .soil in Angola is that 
upon the coast, and'>thc more recently formed islands, 
which is sandy, but by no means desert ; for, at any time, 
by digging to the depth of a foot, or less, on abundant 
supply of good water may be procured. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact, that at the ebb tide these temporary 
wells are always found rather brackish, while at the flood 
their contents are perfectly sweet. {Pigqfetta, lU ; 
Lebat, i. 89.) The mountain sides, and the valleys of 
the rivers, present all the richness of soil common in 
equatorial countries which are well irrigated, though tho 
useful productions of the land arc said to be chiefly owing 
to tho Mricultural labours of the Portuguese. {Barbot, 
516.) The climate is excepted bv Adams {Jtcnuirks, 
200.) from the general charge of malignity towards 
Europeans under which the rest of tropical Africa 
labours ; and Plgafetta expressly states that the ” hahit;i- 
tiou is excellent, tho air b^ond all credit temperate.” 
La stanza vi e bonissima, feere oltre ad ogni credenxa 
temperato. (p. 6.) Up adds also, what would impl> tliat 
the mountains are of no great height, ttiat the heat on 
their summits is not less than that in tho plains. Situ- 
ated BO near the equator, Angola might he expected to 
have 2 dry and 2 rainy seasons in each year ; but this 
does not appear to be tne case ; and, indexed, the .'iccouiits 
of travellers on this point are sufficiently conlliciiiig- 
Pigafetta says (p. 7.), that tho rainy season is troin April 
till August ; I^ebat (i. 107.), that it occupies November, 
December, and sometimes January. Barbot (.522) leaves 
it uncertain, but makes the dry season extend from May 
to September ; though he remarks that this )>cri(>d \» not 
without an intermixture of pleasant showers ; :iml to :uld 
to the uncertainty on this point, Degrandpre 
d la Cole. d'Or d*Afrique, i. 4.) says, that rain seldom tails, 
and never abundantly ; that the showers are irregular, 
and that no one time is more subject to them than an- 
other / • The same author remarks, that the abundant 
dews are fully suflicient for the development of vegeta- 
tion, and in this he is borne out by all the other authori- 
ties. The trade wind blows steadily from S.W. to S., 
the sea breezes commonly from W.S.W., and the land 
wind from E. by N. Angola is, however, sufiieii'iitly 
remote from the internal deserts to prevent the ill eliects 
that might be otherwise feared from this breeze. Tor- 
nadoes are not iinfreqiient ; and at such times the wind 
shifts violently to all points of the compass, settling, 
finally, into the dirtiction of the trade. {Barbot, 522. ; 
Pigqfetta, 7.) Gold and silver have' been discovered in 
the mountains near the coast ; but no gold dust is 
found, though it appears to have existed formerly. Iron 
is produced plentifully through the energy of the Por- 
tuguese,; and copper is said, hut upon no clear evidence, 
to exist in the interior. {Degrandpre, i. 38. ; Bowditch, 
19.) Lead, sulphur, and petroleum are among the mine- 
ral treasures ; but there is no mention of precious stoiu's. 
The natives are reasonably good miners, under European 
direction; and, it is asserted that the subterraneous I'xhul- 
ations produce as sensible a difference in their colour, ns 
the some cause is known, in many cases, to effect in tliat 
of Europeans. {Lebat, i. 95.) 

Vegetation has the magnificence observable in all well- 
watered tropica] regions. A species of the Ficus, calh-d 
by the natives Rnsada, and possessing tlui property of 
dropping its branches to the ground, where they take 
root, and germinate like a new plant, is very abundant. 
Some of these trees, resembling small thickets more 
than individual plants, extend to more than 1, (MM) paces 
in clrcumferenre, and are said on good authority to bo 
capable of sheltering 3,000 men I The ensada is an ex- 
tremely useful plant; the fruit, which resembles un 
ordinary fig, is an important article of food ; its outer 
bark assists in the construction of huts and boats, and an 
inner coating, being washed and beaten, is manufactured 
into cloth. {Barbot, 521.) The date, and every other 
species of palm, the citron, orange, lemon, anana, guava, 
banana, cocoa, tamarind, mangrove, and every fruit and 
forest tree common to the eqiiiuoxial regions, grow hero 
spontaneously, and reward the least expense of labour 
with the most abundant return. Tho same remark liolds 
good with regard to yams, iintatoes, and the whole raco 
of roots ; anil though the climate be too hot for tlie pro- 
duction of European grabs, yet 4 species of wheat, 
Turkish, Sarasin, Masslngo, and Luno, are raised in 
^reat abundance. Pulses of all kinds are likewise plen- 
fifiil ; and the sugar-cane, pepper-vine, and a plant called 
mandioca,of which a very good bread is made, absolutely 

* If thin be accurate, the dlicrcponcleB of thi* other authorities 
mar arise flrom their observations navlne been made in diircrnit 
yean; though it must be remarked that Lebat asaertb 10 or 12 days 
to be the utmo^ difference ever observed In the iccuirence of tin 
rainy isaaons. (1. 105.) 
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ItrugRlo with man for the possoHslon of the Boil. Many 
trees produce fine gums or resins ; and, in a word, there 
Is sciirccly a vegetable production which Angola does 
not, or under reasonable care mifdit not be made to 
produce. (7#e6a<, i. 112—152. ; Barbot^ 516 ; 'Dewandpr^t 
1 . 5—14.) The woods and mountains shelter lions, 
tigers, leopards, hyenas, and wolves ; of smaller wild 
animals, tficre are foxes, wild cats, &c. Of the useful 
animals, there are hares, rabbits, all the species of ante- 
lopes, stags, goats, and hogs of the Chinese variety, 
rhe sheep, cow, horse, and ass are strangers to the 
.'ountry, and known only as importations from Europe ; 
but the zebra, elephant, aud rhinoceros traverse the 
woods, and the hippopotamus ig found in the rivers. 
The civet cat is also a native of this country, which like- 
wise abounds in monkeys of all kinds, among which Is 
ttie chimpanxee, the most intelligent of tlie tribe. A 
species of wild dog is said to be found in the woods. 

To enumerate the birds of this part of Africa, would 
he to give«a list of almost interminable length ; all that 
arc found in other tropical regions, and some that are 
(leruliar, flourish here. The fisher and the sergo, or 
Itoney bird, are among the latter, and with whole hosts of 
pelicans, and nearly every variety of parrot, constitute 
the cliiof characteristic of Angolian ornithology. Rep- 
tiles numerous, consisting of centipedes, scorpions, and 
exceedingly venomous serpents. Some of the lizard tribe, 
as the e.unelcon, are less ^ngerous than these ; but the 
rivers sw.irm with two or three species of crocodiles, which 
make fishing dangerous, and bathing all but fiiChl. Life 
is ns abundant in the waters as on the land ; aud besides 
tiip usual tenants of the deep, as whales, sharks, dol- 
pluiis, mackarel, oysters, crabs, &c., the coasts and rivers 
possess an endless list of creatures, ttie very names of 
which arc unknown in Europe. Insects are as numerous, 
beautiful, and destructive as in other tropical climates ; 
and among the last-named class, the termites or white 
ant stands pre-eminent. {Lebaty i. 152— 2UG. j Degrand- 
prf, i. 14— ;w. ; Barboty 516—518.). 

Vojinlation, CustontSy ^-c. — The population is dense 
fora barbarous country, the monarch being called Incue, 
from the great number of subjects under iiis command. 
(liarhotybW.) It is not, however, easy to assign the 
aiiioiint, Imt it may perhaps be taken at lictwecii 
2,00(1, (MK) and .3.000,00(1. The capital city, St. I'aul, or 
Ijoanda, contains 8,000. {Jiowdilchy 8.) The natives 
have tew of th(‘ negro peculiarities in form' or feature : 
they are of ordinary stature, well limbed, and, but for 
tbe>r colour, very like the Portuguese, by whom they 
arc Kurroiind“d. Blue eyes and red tiair are not uncom- 
mon among tlicm. {Piga/ettay G.) Society is divided 
into 4 cliisbcb, J (rec and 2 slaves ; the first 2 consisting or 
nobles and liiisb.indinen or artificers ; tlic others of slaves, 
native born, and tiiose acquired by w'ar or foreign pur- 
chase. Marriaae is an extremely simple ceremony, a 
'.oere agreement between the liii.sband and tlie fiitiinrof 
lIu' woman. I'liu appearance of the first tooth in chil- 
dien is an important epoch ; the infant being then carried 
from house to iiouse, and gifts extorted from friends and 
Ktrangers. For tlie rest, they do not differ much from 
other negroes. Dancing is a favourite diversion, and a 
ndigiouB rite ; and, like otlier African people, their cere- 
monies are defiled with blood and cruelty. Money is of 
several kinds : marked cloths, the shell of a small fish 
called simbu, a red wood brought from Malemba, and 
iron, wiiieh last was intrudueed by the Portuguese. The 
year is divided into 12 months, aud the week into 4 days, 
of winch tlie last is observed as a sabbath. (Lcbat, i. 
no. .47!). Ac. ; Barboty 518. ; MeroUay'iGJ. ihc.\ Bowditch, 
20. Ac.) The country is parcelled out into an immense 
number of little lordships, each under a magistrate 
called a sova. It would appear that the king is able to 
control the petty despotism of these governors ; for 
they have neither wealth nor any other distinction, 
except the personal respect paid to them, which is, how- 
ever, very profound, to distinguish them from any other 
freemen. {Burbot , 520.) The religion of the bulk of 
tlie people is Foticism, difTcring in nothing from that on 
the coast of Guinea {See Asiuntkb) ; but there are many 
Christian families among the natives, and at one time the 
Jesuits h^ converted nearly the whole population, and 
established a regular form of church government. {Piga- 
fefta and UeroUa, passim ; Burbot, 521. ; Lebat, il. 24C et 
scq.') But the effect of their labours has now nearly va- 
nished, and the negroes have relapsed into the idolatrous 
rites of their anccstorsw {Degrandpr^, i. 47. ; Bowditch, 
112.) The language is less barbarous, and more uniform, 
on this coast than in most other parts of Africa : the whole 
of Congo, that is the country between the Coanza and 
the Zure, speak a dialect of the same tongue {MeroHa. 
passim i Burbot, 512.), which, according to Degrandpre 
(i. 50.), is extremely musical and flexible ; not particu- 
larly sonorous, but very agreeable ; with a perfect syntax, 
and bearing in some points a resemblance to the Latin, 
lie imagines that this fact may prove a guide to the ob- 
scure history of these countries : may it not, howevei. 
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he owing solely to the long intercourse which has existed 
between the natives and tlie Chrlsdau priests from Por- 
tugal and Italy ? 

TreuUy — The Portuguese established n factory on 
this coast in 1485 {Merollay7Gi) ; and their power has 
been constantly extending to the present time. Two of 
their establishments are 700 m. Inland ; but it is not to be 
supposed that they possess a sovereignty over the whole 
country to this extent. Their posts, called fairs, or 
faieria, are little more th.*in entrepots for trade ; though 
the residents exercise a political power in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Tliese establishments liave, it is 
said, excited a spirit of manufacture and commerce 
among the negroes ; but we doubt much whether tills 
has been the case In any considerable degree ; and wbat- 
ever beneficial influence they might otherwise have 
had, has been countervaileil and nullified by the support 
given by the Portuguese authorities to tlie slave trade. 
Ill fact, Angola has been for a lengthened scries of years 
the ffreat mart whence slaves have been obtained for 
Brazil ; and thougii their importation into the latter be 
now, in apiiearanuc at least, prohibited, it is believed that 
they are still conveyed in great numbers to that country. 
Bowditch gives the following account of the trade of 
Angola in 1803 


Exports from Angola to Lisbon, 1803. 

Reis. 

171 Quintals of Ivory, 1 St quality - - 1,770,000 
77 - - 2ii quality - - 402,000 

41 - - 3d quality - - 1G4,()0() 


289 Quintels - - - 2,33G,0(Ki 


No account is tgl^cn of tlu* gold, iron, or other com- 
modities exported ; but in 1804, tiie amount of ivory was 
much greater, namely, in gross — 

750| Quintals - - - 4,779,000 li. 


Imports from Lisbon to Angola, 1803. 


Provisions 
Woollen Goods 
Linens 

Portuguese Manufactures 
Drugs . - - 

Asiatic Manufactures 
Metals 
Sundries 


Keia 

- 18,889,7G9 

- 87,174,(102 

- 24.474,HG() 

- 3G,8'<2,ri5r» 

- 1,572,120 

- 240,878.320 

- 23,GG5,11.'> 

- 45,425, GOO 


R. 480,789,012 


In 1804, the gross imports amounted to 4 10, 128, .' 18.5 
reis ; but in this tiiere is no araount of drugs or Asiatic 
manufactures. {Botrdifrh, 9. etseq. 146—153.) 

AMGOBA, or KNGOURI, the ancient Aneyra, a city 
almost in the centre of NatoIIa, near the N. E. source of 
the Sakariah, or Sangarivs, lat. 40^ 20' N., long. 3.3^ 
18' E. After undergoing various revolutions, it fell 
under the dominion of the Romans ; and being embel- 
lished and otherwise favoured by Augustus, the inhabi- 
tants erected to his honour tlie celebrated Monumentum 
Ancyranum, a temple of white marble, on the walls of 
wliieli an account of the principal events in the life of 
Augustus was inscribed. The ruins of this edifice still 
remain. Notwithstanding the demise of its puwerftz 
patron, Aneyra continued to flourish. It was here that 
St. Paul preached to the Galatians ; and when the 
Christian religion sprcail itself over the world, it was ad- 
I vanced to the dignity of an apostolic sAi. It came into 
the possession of the Turks in 1359. The great battle 
I betw’ccn the Turkish sultan Bajazet, or Bayazid. and the 
famous Tartar conqueror Tamerlane, or 7’imur Bee, 
which ended in the total defeat and capture of the fomer, 
was fought in tlie vicinity of Aneyra in 1401 . It continues 
to be one of the principal cities of Natolia ; and is cele- 
brated for manufactures of stufilk made of the silk-like 
wool of the goat qf Angora, a variety peculiar Uk the 
country round the town. The population has lieen va- 
riously estimated at from 36,000 to 60,000. TVe incline 
to think that the first number is nearest the mark. 
( Tourmforty Voyage du Levant, ii. pp, 442. 464. ; Jtin- 
inffr's Journey, p. C3. Ac.) 

ANGOSTURA, a city of S. America, rep. of Vene- 
zuela, on the S. bank of the Orinoco, about 240 m. above 
its embouchure, and about 190 feet above the level of the 
sea, lat. 8° 8' 10" N., long. 63" 55' 20" W. It was 
founded In 1688. Owing to Its situation in a fertile 
country, on a great navigable river, and its command of 
a very extensive inland navigation, Angostura is favour- 
ably situated for commerce, which it carried on to a very 
considerable extent previously to the revolutionary 
struggles. These, however, have diminished its com- 
merce, wealth, and population. The last, which in 1807 
was ostimatod at about 8,500, docs not now, perhaps. 
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exceed 3,500. It has a larpre hall, where meetings of 
Coiifpress have liecn held ; with an hospital and a college ; 
and IS defended by a fort on the opposite bank of the river, 
i'hough low, and subject to Inundation, the climate is 
temperate and not unhealtliy. 

AnGOULKME (an. Iculuma)^ a city of France, dep. 
Charente, of which it is the capital, on a plateau elevated 
221 feet above'thc river Charente, lat. 45° 3H' 67" N., 
long. 0° y 18" E. Pop. 10,580. The old town, which 
occupies the summit of the plateau, has narrow, crooked 
streets, and is trisic et latdt'. In its centre stands the 
old castle in ruins. The walls, with which the city 
« was formerly surrounded, have been mostlv demolished, 
and the ramparts converted into public walks. The new 
town, built on a dc*clivity to the S. i)f the old town, has 
broad straight streets, good houses, and is rni>idly in- 
creasing. There are ^so several suburbs, of which 
Houmeau is the must important. Its port is the en- 
trepot of the commerce of Angouleme : cathedral mi- 
cient, but neither large nor bcautiiul ; and, with the ex- 
ception of the line bridge over tlie C'liarcnte, and an 
obelisk erected in iionoiir of the present Duchessc d’An- 
goiil6mc, the other public buildings deserve no particular 
niitice. 'I'lie Place tT Artois is a fine promen.'ule, and, 
from its elevated jiusition, commands a view of the 
valley of the Anguienne and the surrounding country. 
Aiigouteine is the seat of a court of assizes, and of a tri- 
bunal of original jurisdiction ; and has a royal college ; 
a society of ii^ricuUure, arts, and commerce, whidi pub- 
lishes memoirs once a month; a public library, with 
1(1,000 volumes ; a cabinet of natural history ; a school 
of midwifery ; a foundling hos))ital, and v.arious other 
hospitals ; a theatre, &c. It had also a royal marine 
stiiool, thu buildings of which are on a large scale: this 
iiiSLitution was, however, closed in 1830 ; but it is expected 
that it will be re-ojiened. AngouI6me is celebrated for 
tin; extensive paper manufactures in its vicinity: it has 
also fabrics of serges and coarse stuffs, and earthenware ; 
with extensive distilleries, wliich produce excellent 
brandy ; tanneries, a cannon foundry, a manufacture of 
arms, a sugar refinery, &c. 'fhe patH de perdrix aux 
truifes d' Ajiffonlinie are sent to all iiarts of Europe. 

Angoulemi* is very ancient, being noticed by Aiisonius, 
who flourislu'd in tiic .3d century. Balzae was a native 
of the town and so also was tlio detestable regicide ; 
llavaillac, the assassin of Henry IV. In the vcinity arc 
tlie ruins of the famous abbey dr la Couronne, founded 
in 1122, long tlie ornament of the Angoinnois. This 
venerable and raagnilicent structure, after escaping the 
revolutionary phreiizy, was demolished in 1808. The 
fountain of Trouve, a few miles from Angoiileme, Is, 
next to that of Vaucluse, the most eelebratiHl in l^'rancc. 
{Hugo, France Ptlioresqut', art. Charenlc, &c.) 

ANGUUMOIS, the name of a district in France 
previously to the revolution, nearly but not exactly coin- 
ciding with the dep. Charente. It formed, in connexion 
w'ith the district .of Sumtonge, one of tltc provinces into 
which France was formerly divided. 

ANGKA, atown and seaport of the island of Tcrceira, 
one of the Azores, being the cap. of the archipeLago, 
and the residence of tin* governor, at the bottom of a 
deep hay or creek, lat. 88° 38' 33" N., long. 27° I'F .33" 
\V. Pop. variously estimated at from 10,000 to 1.5.(N)0. 

It is beautit'illy situated on a hill, rising gradually from 
tlie sea. 7'lie streets are broad and reguLar, and the 
bouses, generally of 3 stories, though gloomy, are well 
built. It Is well supplied with water, but the streets, as 
well as tlu' inhabitants, arc notwithstanding excessively 
filthy. There arc a great number of churches, and it 
formerly also had vArious monasteries and convents ; but 
the latter have been dissolved, and the buildings appliecl 
to other uses. As a port, Angra lias notiiing to lioast of: 

It is o])on to all winds from the S.S. VV. by tlie S. to the E. 
The swell ft-oin the S. W. In particular, whicli sets round 
Mount llrazil, on the W. side of tlie bay, is tremendous. 
In the bad weather months, large vessels anchor in the 
mouth of the bay, abreast of St. Antonio, in 28 and 30 
fatlioms, to be ready instantly to put to sea in the event 
of storms setting in, the coast affording no shelter. The 
town is defended on tlie W. by the citadel at tiie fiMit of 
Mount Brazil, and on the opposite side oi the bay by the 
fort of St. Sebastian, the distance between them being 
about I ra. (lioid's Ai^oreSt p. 210.; Purdy's Sailing 
Directions for the Atlantic, p. 230.) 

Anora, a seaport town of Brazil, prov. Illo Janeiro, 
bears S. \V., distant 78 m. from the city of tli.'it name. 
Its port admits large ships ; it is fortified by 2 redoubts, 
and has some commerce. 

ANGUILLA, or SNAKE ISLAND, so called from 
its tortuous figure, an island lielongiiig to the British in 
the W. Indies, being the most northerly of the ('aribbee 
Islands, anil separated by a narrow channel from St. 
Martins ; lat. 18° 8' N ., long. 63° 12^ E. It is from 25 to 
30 m. in length, by about 6 m. in breadth. Pop. about 
3,000, of whom about 2,400 are blacks. Surfaeo flat ; soil 
chalky, ana net very producti\ c : and there i*. a deficiency 
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both of wood and water ; climate healthy. By far tiM 
largest portion is uncultivated. If produces some sugar 
and cotton, with maize and provisions of various kinds. 
A salt lake In the middle of the island fUmishes (or at all 
events did furnish) a considerable supply of salt. It has 
no good harbour. The town, an inconsiderable place, 
stands near the N. E. extremity of the island. The 
colonists elect their chief magistrate, subject to the ap- 
proval of our governor of Antigua. (Edwards, ed. 1819. ; 
and (Official Returns.') 

Anguilla, one of the Bahama. Islands, about 20 m. 
long, and 6 broad ; lat. 23° 36' N., long. 79° 20' W. 

ANGUILLARA, a town of Austrian Italy, on the 
Adige, 23 m. 8. Padui. Pop. 2,300. This also is the 
name of a town of nearly equal size in the Papal states, 
on the 8. side of the lake Braedano, 16 m. N. N. W. 
Rome. 

ANGUS, sec Forfar. 

ANHALT, a country of Germany, almost surrounded 
bv the Prussian dominions, having Brandenbarg on the 
N., Prussian Saxony on the E. and S., the county of 

M. ansl'eldt on the S. W., and Brunswick and the Friissiau 
circ. of Magdeburg on the N. W. Its greatest length is 

m., and its breadtii varies from 12 to 16. Principal 
river the Elbe, by which it is Intersected. Area, 1,(»I8 
sq.m. Pop. 146,23.3. It is mostly flat, and is very fertile 
amt well cultivated. It is divided into tlje three duciiii;s 
of Anhalt-Bcrnlmrg having an area of ai9 sq. in., and a 
pop. (in J833)of 45,136 ; Anhalt- Ccetiien, area .3IH sq. ra., 
pop. (in 1833) 40,1.3.3; and Aiihalt-Dcssau, area 360^, ><i. 
m., pop. (in 1837) 60,945. Tiic consent of the states is 
necessary to theimpusition of anynew tax. Inliub. mostly 
I'rutestants and very industrious. The entire principality 
furnishes 1,221 men to the army of the confederation. 
Principal towns, Dessau, Zerbst, Cocthen, and Bernbiirg. 

AN HOLT, a small Danish island in the Uatleg.il, 
nearly halfw.!/ between I.essoe and Zealand. A liglii- 
huuse, having tlie lantern elevated 11 2 feet above the lev el 
of the sea. Inis been erected on its most easterly proiiion- 
toiw, in lat. .56° 44' 2(/' N., long. 11° 38' 51" E. 

ANI ANE, a town of France, dep. Heraidt, cap. cant., 
16 m. W. by N. Montiiellier. Pop. 2,650. 

ANIMALLY or ANIMALAYA, atown of Ilindostan, 
prov. Coimbetoor, on the Alima, lat. 10° 31' N., long. 
77° V E. In 1800 it contained 400 houses. 

ANJAH, a town of Hindustan, prov. ('ntch, cap. 
district of same name, ceded in 1S16 to the British, near 
th»* N. P. shore of the (julph, lat. 23° 3' N., long. 7(»° 1 1' 

P It is fortified, but not strongly. In 1819 neaily h df 
tile town w'as destroyed by an earthquake, but only 165 
persons lust ttieir lives. The pop. w.as t‘.stimiit(‘d in the 
following year at 1{),(KI0. {Ha?ntlton's E. I. (iazel/ecr.) 

ANJENGO, a seaport town of S. Ilindostan, prov. 
Travancore, 18 m. N. N. W. (Jape roinorin, lat. 8-' .37' 

N. , long. 76° .W' 15. The 15. I. (.!om]ian> had a factory 
here from 1681 to 1813, when it was abulisiied. The best 
coir rabies on the Malabar coast are made here and at 
Cochin ; and pepper, coarse pu*ce-goods, drugs, &c. are 
exported. 

ANJOU, an .ancient prov. and gov. of France, now 
distributed among the depts. of Maine et Loire, I^oire 
Inferieure, Vendee, Indreet Loire, Sarthc, Illeet Vilalne, 
Mayenne, aad Deux St^vres. 

ANKLAM, a town of tlie Prussian States, prov. Pome- 
rania, cap. circ. on the navigable river Peeiie, about 7 in. 
from where it falls into tiic strait separating tlie isle of 
Usedom from the continent. Pop. 7,600. It was founded 
in 1188; has a college and 3 hospitals, with manu- 
factures of cloth, linen, Ac., and carries on a considerable 
trade in ship-building and ship])ing. 

ANKOBJ5R, a town of Abyssinia, cap. prov. Efnt. 
ANKOl, or ANDKHG, a town of Boktiara, 75 m. W. 
Balkh, lat. 36° 48' N., long. 66° E. Mnyendorff says that 
it has nearly 4,(KX) houses, which would infer a pop. of at 
least from 26,(H)0 to 30,000, consisting principally of Arabs. 

A small river flows past the town ; but as it dries in 
summer, the inhab. are obliginl to supply themselves with 
water from wells. ( 'Voyage d RonKnara, p. 143.) 

ANNABERG (ST.), a town of Saxony, circle Erzge- 
birge, 8 m. S. W. Mariciiburg. Pop. 6, .500. It is veil 
built, has three churches, two hospitals, anil a gymna- 
sium, with manufactures of lace and ribands. In its 
vicinity are mines of iron, tin, cobalt, and silver. 

ANN All, a town of Asiatic Turkey, cap. Sanjiack, 
on the Euphrates, 160 m. N. W. Bagdad, lat. 34° KF 
N., long. 41° 47' E. It is finely situated on the route of 
the caravans that cross the desert of Mesopotamia. It 
was surprised in 1807 by the Wahabites, who, after com- 
mitting all sorts of excesses, set it on fire. The pop. does 
not probably exceed from 3,(M)0 to 4,000. The environs are 
very fertile. 

ANNAMABOE, a seaport town on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, formerly prov. l-anti, empire of tlie Ashantccs, 
lat. 5° 5' N., long. 1° 15' 15., one of the principal marts 
for slaves. It was burnt by the Ashuntees in 1808. Pop. 
proliably Irum 3,U(M> tn 4,000. 
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AKNAMOOKO) one of the Friendly Islands (which 
sec). 

ANNAN, a borough, sea-port, m. town, and p. of 
Scotland, co. Dumfries. The town is situated on the K. 
side of the river Annan, which is here crossed by a line 
bridge of 8 arches, erected in 1824, about 14 m. above its 
confluence with the Solway Frith, c,7 m. S. Edinburgh. 
Fop. 5,033. It is clean, well-built, neat, and thriving ; has 
a handsome new church and spire ; a good natural har- 
bour, wliich has been much improved by an embankment 
constructed at the expense of Mr. Irving of Newton ; and 
an academy well att(>ridcd. There is here a cotton manu- 
factory, which, in 1837, employed from 120 to 140 hands. 
Ship-building is also carried on to a considerable extent ; 
but the principal trade of the town Consists in the curing 
of bacon and hams for the Newcastle and London markets, 
and in the shipping of corn, fat cattle, and sheep, by steam, 
for Liverpool. In 1837 tiiere belonged to the town 34 
vessels, of the burden of 1030 tons. Annan unites with 
Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Lochmabeii, and Sanquhar, in 
returning a member to the II. of C. 10/. houses in 1831, 
1,53. ; constituency in 1837, 179. {Boundary Beport^ 
p. 137. ; New Statistical Ac. tif Scotland^ art. Anvum.) 

Annan, the river on which the above town is built. 
It rises on the S. side of llartfell, a mountain on the con- 
iines of the cos. Dumfries and Peebles, near Moffat, and 
after pursuing a S. course of about 36 m. in a direct line, 
unites with the Solway Frith, 1| m. below Annan, to 
which it 18 navigable. It has near its mouth salmon 
fisheries, wnich let in 1837 for about 5.50/. a-year.* 

ANNANDALE, the name given to the valley or low 
grounds traverseil lengthwise by the river Annan. 

ANNAPOLIS, a town of Nova Scotia, on the S. side 
of the river of the same name, near wliere it falls into its 
ecstuury or basin, on tlie S. W. siile of the b.iy of Fundy, 
lat. 44^ 47' N., long. 6.5^ SOt W. Tlie harbour is spacious 
and secure. This is the oldest European settlement in 
N. America, having been founded in 1604. It was cidled 
Fort Uoy.al by tlie French ; but, on their ceding the prov. 
to b'ngl.'ind in the reign of Queen Anne, it received its 
present name in honour of her M^esty. Notwithstanding 
it was tile cap. of the prov. till the foundation of Halifax 
in 175(1, juid Its One harbour, it never att.iined to any 
consideralde m.'ignitude. At present it does not contain 
.ibove 50 or 60 houbcs, shops, /ire., and the foriificatfons 
and government buildings are going to ruin. (APCrc- 
fior's British America., i. p. ,360.) 

Annacoli.s, a city and port of entry of the U. States, 
cap. Maryland, on the Severn, 2 m. from its mouth, 28 m. 
S. S E., Uaitimore. Po]). 2,623. It is a handsom** 
healtiiy towm, witti a statehoiise, a theatre, /<c. The 
proximity andimiie advantageous situation of Baltimore 
as a place tradf . have occasioned the slow growth of 
Annapolis 

ANNECY, a town of the Sardinian states, cap. prov. 

( icucvois, at the northern extremity of tlie lake of 
the flame imme, 22 m. S. Geneva. Pop. .5,700. It is 
pleasantly situated .among hills and mountains ; and is 
tiiriviiig and industrious, having establishments for the 
s)>inning of cotton and silk, with manufactures of earth- 
enware and glass, vitriol, straw hats, white iron and steel, 
/fee. It is the scat of a bislionric, and is very ancient. 

AN NET, one of the Scilly islands, about 1 in. from 
tliat of St. Agnes. 

ANNONAY, a town of France, dep. Arddche, being, 
though not the cap , the principal town of the dep., at 
tlie confluence of the (\mce and the Diaime, 7 m. from 
tlie Uhone. Pop. 7,(i89. It is a thriving improving 
town, agreeably sitimtcd on the elevated uneven ground 
lM‘tween the two rivers, w'ith suburbs on the opposite 
banks ; being well, though irregularly built. The only 
public building worth notice, is an olielisk in honour of 
tlie celebrated mronaut Montgolfier, a native of the place. 
Aiiiionayis principally distinguished by its manufactures, 
particularly by that of p.*ipcr, long reekoned the best in 
France ; and hence the recommendation, so frequently 
seen in French catalogues, of books being printed on papier 
,fiu </’ A nnonau. ( Sec Audecue. ) It lias also manuiartures 
of elotli, woollen stockings, and gloves ; establishments for 
tlie spinning of cotton and silk, part of tiie latter of a 
peculiarly fine qualitv, being employed in the manu- 
fiietiire of tulles and blondes ; with dye-works, tanneries, 
/tc. The town is proprietor of a large nursery ; and in 
its vicinity is the first suspension bridge constructed in 
France. 

ANOPSllEHR, a town of llindostan, prov. Agra, on 
the W. side of the Ganges, 68 in. E. S. E. Delhi, lat. 28" 
2,3' N., long. 78" 8' E. It is surrounded bv a strong 
mud wall, and Is thickly Inhabited. (IJamilLM^s E. /. 
Gazetteer.) 

ANSPACH, or ANSBACH, a town of Bavaria, rap. 
circ. Ilezat, on the Uezat, 24 m. S. Yi. by W. Nuremburg, 
lat. 49" 14' 3(K' N., long. 10" 3(P IV' E. Pop. 16,.500. 
It is surrounded by walls, and has 4 gates ; is the seat of 
the provitieial authorities and of a court of appeal . The 
object* most deserving of attention are the castle and 
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gardens thiR formerly belonged to the Margraves of 
Anspach ; the church of St. John, with the tombs of the 
princes. It has a gymnasium, an hospital, an orphan 
hospital, a lihru^ of 16,000 vols. with a cabinet of 
medals, &c. ; and manufactures of woollen and cotton 
stuffs, earthenware, white lead, and playing cards. 

ANSTRUTHKR (EASTEit andS\ fesTKR)rtwo in- 
considerable rwal burghs and sea-ports of Scotland, co, 
Fife, on the N. shore of the Frith of Forth. Fop. of 
both boroughs, with their parishes. In 1831,1,437; Farl. 
const, in 1837, 63. Tliey unite with Crail, Fittenweem, 
and Kilrcimy, in returning a m. to the H. of C. 

ANTALClW, a considerable town of Abyssinia, cap. 
prov. Enderta, 85 m. S. S. E. Axum. Fop. probably 
about 6,000. 

ANTEQUERA, a large town of Spain, Andalusia, 
30 m. N. N. W. Malaga, lat. 37" 9' N., long. 4" 32' W. 
Pop. 20,1.50. It is built partly on a hill, and p.artly on 
a plain; has an old castle built by .the Moors, several 
churches and convents, witli establishments for the spin- 
ning of silk and cotton, and fabrics of paper, morocco 
leather, and soap. There arc in its neighbourhood quar- 
ries of marble of different colours, ;uid plaster, a salt 
laki*, and a mineral spring. It was taken by assault from 
the Moors, by Ferdinand, afierwards king of Arragon, in 
1410. 

ANTHEMK (ST.), a town of France, dop. Puy do 
Dome, cap. cant, on the Ance, 9 m. E. AmlHirt. Pep. 
3,201. 

ANTHONY (ST.), FALLS OF, in the Mississippi, 
about 2,000 m. above its embouelitire, lat. 44" BLY N, 
Here the river desrends about 74 feet, viz. 16 leet of per- 
pendicular fall, and 58 more of rapids. 

Anthony (St.), a cape on the coast of S. America, 
Argentine republic, being the S. extremity of the wstuary 
of the La Pl.ata, lat. 36" 15' 19" S., long. 56" 37' W. 

ANTIBES (an. Antipolis), a sea-port town of Franco, 
dop. V-ir, cap. cant, on the Mediterrane-m, 22 m. K. N. 
E. Frejus, bit. 4.3" 34' 40" N., long. 7" 7' 50" E. Poi*. 
5,9%). Being an important station on the side of Italy, 
Antibes is pretty strongly fortified. It is the seat of a 
tribunal of commerce, and ut a school of navigation. 
The port, w'liich is circular, of considerable size, and 
easy acce.»s, is formed by a mole projecting from the 
town, tlie distance from its extremity to the point on 
wliich Fort Curve is built being only about 1.50 fathoms. 
In most ]iarts the port is shallow ; but within .and near 
the mole (here are from 15 to 18 fei't water, ^'he in- 
h.ibitants are principally ('mployed in the fishing and 
curing of sardines and anclioiies. 

Antibes is very aneient, having been founded by a 
colony from Marseilles, 340 jears B.c. It was altcr- 
wanls ocenpieil by the Romans, by whom it was fortified 
and eiiibellisheil. Having been destroyed by tiie Saracens 
towards the end of the 9th century, it continued in a 
comparatively neglected state, till it w'as again fortified 
by Francis L and Henry IV. It w'as unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by the English and Imperialists in 1746. (i/«go, 
France Pittoresqvc. art. Var.) 

ANTIGOSTI, a large island in the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, between 49" and .50" N. lat., and 61" 43' and 
64" Sf/ W. long. It has an unfavourable soil, is without 
a single good harliour, and is uninhabited, with the ex- 
ception of the attendants on the light-houses, one of 
which has been erected on its E . point ; and another either 
has been or is about to be erected on its W. extremity. 

ANTIGUA, an island belonging to Great Britain, in 
the West Indies, being one of those denominati'd the 
Windward Islands. It was called by the natives Xay- 
maca, but Columbus gave it the name of Santa Maria de la 
Antigua. It is about 25 m. N . E . Montserrin, and 40 m. N . 
Guaduloupe. It is ovul-shapinl, being 20 m. in its gre.atcst 
length, and contains a*>out 108 sq.m., or nearly 70,000 
acres. Tiie pop. has decreased since 1774, when it had 
2,590 whites, and 37,808 slaves. In 1837, the people of 
colour and w bites together were only about 2,000 ; and 
the blacks, all of whom were enfranchised in 1834, about 
33,000. It has little of the mountainous character of the 
neighbouring islands, the greatest elevation being only 
1,210 feet. On approacliing it from the sea, instead of 
inouiitains clothed witli rich loHage and luxuriant vege- 
tation, a iMurren rugged coast, «ibnost destitute of verdure, 
presents itself. A few miles, however, from the shore, 
the prospect Is more pleasing, the country being agree- 
ably diversified w ith hill and dale ; and when not parched 
by the droughts, to which it is subject, green fields of 
canes, clumps of feathery bamboos, flowers of dazzling 
brilliancy, and verdant cliffs hung with beautiful varieties 
of iiitertropical plants, enchant the voyager. 'J'he island 
has neither fountain nor river, and but a few scanty 
springs among the hills. Rain water, preserved In tanks, 
is substituted, and it is found ijarticularly light and plea- 
sant to the palate. The soil in the high lands Is a reddish 
clay on a substratum of marl ; that in the lowlands, a 
rich dark mould on a substratum of clay. ITie climate is 
remarkable for Its want of moisture, though the a\erago 
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fkll of rain be 45 Inchei. The dew Is tfcanty, and the 
rainy season reiy uncertain, but It may be sola jeencrally 
to extend from June to the end of the year. The alter- 
nations of temperature are renr slight, the thermometer 
seldom ranging more than 4° in 24 hours. The deaths 
among the white troops for the last 20 years, according 
to Captain Tulloch’s tables, was 40*6 per 1000 of mean 
strenrth. Among the black troops, 28*9. The su^r 
cane is the principal article of cultivation ; but sufficient 
ground provisions are also procured in favourable seasons 
for the supply of the inhabitants. The crops vary con- 
siderably. In the years 1770, 1773, 1778, there was no 
produce of any kind, the canes and ground provisions 
being destroyed by .drought, and the inhab. would have 
perlMicd, but for the importation of flour and corn-meal 
from America. The total value of imports in 1833 was 
170,334/. ster., the principal of which were grain, meal, 
and flour, cotton manufactures, linens, woollens, and 
fish. In 1834, the value of the imports was 176, 076/. 
There would seem to have been a very extraordinary 
falling off in the exports of produce from Antigua since 
18.34, in consequence, partly perhaps, of deficient har- 
vests, but more, as we apprehend, of the emancipation of 
the slaves. The principal imports into the United King- 
dom from Antigua in tho under-mentioned years, have 
been — 

Sugar. Rum. Molasim. 

1834 — 2.57 J77 cwts. 71,445 gals. 87,882 ewts. 

35 — 174,818 — 67,051 — 75,985 — - 

36 _ 135,482 ~ 

37 — 62,170 — 11,638 — 26,993 — 

The shipping entered inwards in 1833, was 33,654 tons, em- 
ploying 2,370 men ; outwards, 32,002 tons, and 2,183 men. 
The legislature is composed of a governor, a council of 
12, and an assembly of 25 members. The courts of equity 
and law are the same as in Great Britain. The governor 
for the time being acts as chancellor of the court of 
equity, and suitors have a right of appeal from his de- 
crees to the king in council, on giving security for costs. 
I'lie militia consists of 89 officers, and 993 rank and file. 
I'here are 10 public or free schools, and 4 private, 15 
infant, and many Sunday schools, giving Instruction, in 
.all, to nearly 1,000 children. The manners, customs, and 
habits of the people differ in no degree from those of the 
other West Indian Islands. The revenue, in 18:11, was 
16,097/., the expenditure 15,708/. The island contains 
6 towns and villages, viz. St. John's, Tarham, Falmouth, 
Willoughby Bay, Old Roatl, and James Fort. St. .Tohn's 
the capital, on the N. W. side of the island, lat. 
18° 22^ N., long. 64^ 42* W., is regixlarly built, partly 
on a iiigh rock, connected with the„malnland by a cause- 
way, which is, however, submerged at high water. In 
the harbour, there is sufficient depth of water for mer- 
cliant vessels, and perfect security ih all winds. English 
Harbour, on the S. side of the island, Is however the best 
harbour in Antigua, and is indeed one of the best in the 
West Indies. It has water for ships of any size, and is 
well sheltered in all weathers. It has a dock-yard, a 
naval hospital, and every convenience for careening and 
repairing ships. (Blunt* s /tmcrican Navigator, p. 402.) 
Antigua is the oldest W. I. colony, after St.Kitt's and Bar- 
hadoes, in possession of the English, having been acquired 
in 1632. KS planters have been remarkable for their 
leniency to the slaves, who were finally enfranchised in 
1834. The amount awarded to Antigua out of the 
20,000,000/. granted for the freedom of the slaves, was 
425,86<i/. 7s. OJd., those of Anguilla included. The 
average value of cacli slave was reckoned at 14/. 12s. 3d. 
(Edward's / Pari. Papers, S[C.) 

ANTILLES, see Wbst Iniubr. 

ANTIOCn ( vulg. Antakia) (Antioch), properly An- 
tiocheia (Av««vii»), a famous city of Syria , and once 
the residence of its sovereigns, on the left bank of the 
Aaszy ( Orontes), 20 m. above its mouth ; 53 m. E. Aleppo, 
and % m. S. Iskenderoun, In lat. 36° 12' N., long. 36° 
15' R. The population, which at its most flourishing 
c>pnch probably amounted to 400,000, is now reduced to 
from 6,000, to 10,000, of whom about a tenth part may be 
Christians, and about the same proportion Jews. 

Modem Antioch does not cover more than a sixth part 
of the area of the ancient city, the walls of which, though 
ruinous, may itlU be distinctly traced throughout their 
whole circuit. The Bab-Boulous ( Gate of St. Paul), the 
entrance from tho E., is now 4 m. from tho nearest 
houses ; and. In every other direction except the W., the 
buildings have similarly receded from their old limits. 
Volbey describes it as a wretched collection of huts, built 
of mud and straw, with narrow and miry streets, and ex- 
hiUting every appearance of misery and desolation. 
Kinneir, however, says that “the houses are in the 
Turkish fashion, small, but neatly built of hewn stone.*' 
But though this be the rase with some of thorn, the mfr. 
iority are constructed of slight materials ; and, unlike 
the houses of other Syrian or rather Eastern towns, have 
sloping roofii covered with thin tiles. There are 10 or 
18 mean uid unimportant mosques, with low minarets ; 


but In this city, so famous in the annals of Cliristfuiift)^, 
there is not at present a single Christian churrh 1 Tlic 
baths and bazars are numerous, but noltlier exiilbit any 
thing remarkable. It has manufactures of coarse pottery, 
cotton stuffs, leather, Ac. ; but the greater part of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the cultivation and manufac- 
ture of silk. 

All traces of its famous theatres, Its circus, and its 
magnificent Iraths, have irretrievably perished. For about 
I m. on tlie E. of tho town, a part of tlie ancient pave- 
ment still exists ; and on tho S. arc the ruins of an 
aqueduct, which conveyed a supply of water from tho 
foot of the Djebel Okr^h (an. Mt. CassivLs). The old 
walls are, however, interesting monuments. The situ- 
ation of the ancient eVty was most delightful . It occupied 
the summits and slopes of two considerable hills, and 
the plain between them and tho river. Over these 
hills and across this plain, the walls were built nearly in 
a rectangular form, luclosing a space of several m. In 
circumference. They are of various ages, part being, 
apparently, as old as the first foundation of the town, 
part referable to the sera of Roman power, and part the 
work of the crusaders. They are carried over tlie beds 
of mountain torrents, and down the sides of almost per- 
pendicular precipices, filling up the intervening gorges 
and ravines, so that they vary from 20 or .30 feet in height to 
upwards of 70. The oldest portion of the walls is also 
the most perfect ; it stands upon a rock, and, having been 
originally well built, has resisted the influence of time 
and tlie shocks of earthquakes. There are two bridges, 
one of 5 arches with piers, cut out of the rock, across a 
ravine ; and one or inferior dimensions, across the 
Orontes. In the sides of the mountains to tho S. E. ot 
the town are numerous excavations, apparently intended 
for cemeteries or catacombs, some of which arc now used 
as places of worship by the Christian population. 

The ancient Syrian name of Antioch Is said to have 
been Riblath ; but being enlarged and beautified tiy 
Seleucus Nicator, he gave it, 11.0. .301, after his fatlier, 
the name of Antioch. It became .at once the cn])ital oi 
the Macedonian kingdom of Syria, and continued for 
nearly ^ centuries to be the residence of the inonarclis 
of the Sclcuccidan dynasty. Aliout 65 years b.c., the 
conquests of Pompey brougiit Antioch, with tlie whole 
of Syria, under the control of Rome. At this vra it 
consisted of 4 distinct towns, each having separate 
fortifications, the wliole being surroundetl by a common 
wall ; hence it was soinctimes c.alled 'retrapolis. Under 
the Homans, Antioch continued to advance in im- 
pnrt.ance : it was the centre of an extensive commerce, 
the residence of the governor of Syria, the frecjuciit 
resort of the emperors, and tlie most celebrated town 
of the empire (the capital only excepted) for the .amnse- 
ments of the circus and the tlieatre. It Is intimately 
connected with the early liistory of Christianity, the 
doctrines of wliich were planted in it by Paul and Bar- 
nalias ; and in It, also, tiie term Christian had its origin 
as a distinctive appellation. (Acts, xi. 26.) It has suf- 
fered severely on many occasions from earthquakes. One 
of the most celebrated and disastrous of these calamities 
occurred a. d. 115. The emperor Trajan, wlio had just 
concluded his victorious Parthian campaign, being then in 
the city, it was cruwdtxl with troops .and strangers from all 
parts of the ancient world. I'lic shocks are said to ii.avc 
continued for a lengthened period, and to have been most 
severe ; the emperor liimself narrowly escaped with some 
bruises ; and many thousands of individuals were buried 
in the ruins of the ci^. (Ancient Univer. Hist. xv. i:3H. 
Hvo. ed.) It again suflered severely from similar catastro- 
phes in the years :)40, 394, 390, 458, 526, and 588 ; tlie last 
destroying, it is said (but such statements arc almost al- 
ways much exaggerated), above 60,000 persons. Notwith- 
standing these repeated inflictions, and its devastation by 
Chosroes the Persian in 548, it revived again and again, 
and continued to be the “ Queen of the East,** and a 
place of great importance, till 6:i8, when it fell under tlie 
power of the Saracens. In 1098, it was taken by tlie 
crusaders, and continued to be the capital of a Christian 
principality till 1269, when it was taken by the Egyptian 
sultan, by whom it was partially demolished. Tt was added 
to the (ntoman empire, by Selim I., In 1516 ; but its 
commercial importance had already vanished ; and it lias 
continued, under the barbarous sway of the Turks, to 
decline till it has reached its present state of comparative 
insignificance. 

The valley of the Orontes spreads, in the neighbour- 
hood of Antioch, into a fertile plain, 10 miles in length, 
and 5 or 6 in width ; the town and river, occupying tho 
extreme edge, being close to the bounding mountains 
on the S. E. The soil is excellent, consisting of a rich 
alluvial deposit, producing figs, olives, vines, and mul- 
berries in neat abundance. The deserted spaces within 
the old walls ore one continued rarden ; but in general 
the country Is ill-cultivated, bmng abandoned to the 
Turkmans and other wandering tribes. Pliny speaks 
of a part of Antioch lying on the right bonk of the river 
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{llist. Nat. ▼. SI.) This roust have been a suburb, and 
probably, as in the case of Aleppo, as extensive as the 
town within the walls j but no vestiges of it now rorooin. 

Modern critics and travellers differ in opinion as to the 
site of the grove, and village of Daphne, and temple of 
Apollo, in the immediate viclnitv of Antioch. Gibbon 
has given the following description of this long-famous 
seat of religion and nleasurc. ** At the distance of 6 m. 
Arom Antioch, the Macedonian kings of Syria had con- 
secrated to Apollo one of the most elegant places of 
devotion in the pagan world. A magnificent temple 
rose in honour of the God of light ; and his colossal 
figure almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which was 
enriched with gold and gems, and adorned by the skill 
of the Grecian artists. The deity ^as represented in a 
bending attitude, with a golden cup in his liand, pouring 
out a libation on the earth, as if he sup]ilicated the ve- 
nerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beau- 
teous Daphne; for the spot was ennobled by fiction, 
and the fancy of the Syrian poets had transplanted 
the amorous tale from the banks of the Peneus to those 
of the Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were imi- 
tated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream of pro- 
phecy, which rivalled the truth and reputation of the 
Delphic Oracle, flowed from the Castalian fountain of 
Daphne. In the adjacent fields, a stadium was built by 
a special privilege which had been purchased from Ells : 
the Olympic games were celebrated at the expense of 
the citv ; and a revenue of 30,000/. sterling was annually 
applicu to the public pleasures. The perpetual resort of 
pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple, the stately and populous village 
of Daphne, which emulated the splendour, without ac- 
quiring the title, of a provincial city. The temple and 
the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of 
laurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a circum- 
ference of 10 m., and formed in the most sultry summers 
a cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand streams of 
Die purest water springing from every liill, preserved the 
verdure of the earth and the temperature of the air ; 
the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and 
aromatic odours ; and the peaceful grove was conse- 
crated to healDi and joy, to luxury and love. The vi- 
gorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the object of his desire, 
and tiie blushing maid was warned by the fate of Daphne 
to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. The soldiers 
and the philosophers wisely avoided the temptation of 
this sensual paradise, where pleasure, assuming the 
character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved Die firmness 
of manly virtuf*. But the groves of Daphne contiiiucfl 
for many ages to enjoy tlie veneration of natives and 
strangers ; the privileges of the holy ground were en- 
largttd by the munificence of succeeiiing emperors ; and 
every generation a>lded new ornaments to the splendour 
of the temple.” — {Calmet, Diettonnaire dc la Bthle, art. 
Antioche ; Decl»ie and FtUl, cap. 23. ; I'olnei/, ii. 130. ; 
Ji> ot/>nc, 390-^2. ; Kinneti't pp. 149 — IGl. ; liobinson, ii. 
273—277.) 

ANTIPAKOS (an. Oliaros), a small island of the 
Grecian Archipelago, group of tho Cyclades, between 
Paros and Siphaiito, 1| m. W. of the former, and IG m. 
E. of the latter. It is about 7 m. in length from N. to S. 
by about 3 in. breatUb, its highest point being in lat. 
3GO 40" N., long. 2.'i‘^ 3' 60" E. It consists of aimass 
of marble covered with a moderately fertile soil ; and, ex- 
clusive of some cotton and wine, it produces barley 
enough to suffice for its inhab., consisting of some w) 
or 70 families who live in a miserable village about 1 m. 
from the shore, and are {lartially employed in fishing. 
Though hardly worthy of notice in other respects, this 
island Is famous for an immeiiso subterranean cavern or 
grotto. Its entrance is on the side of a hill under a low 
arch. The passage thence to the cavcni is long, narrow, 
and in parts precipitous. ** The mode of descent is by 
ropes, which are either held by the imtives, or joined to a 
cable fastened at tho entrance round a stalactite pillar. 
Ill this manner we reached the spacious chambers of this 
truly enchanted grotto. The roof, the floor, the sides of 
a whole series of magnificent caverns, are entirely invested 
with a dazzling incrustation, as white as snow. Columns, 
some of which were 25 feet in length, pended in fine icicle 
forms above our heads ; fortunately, some of them are so 
far above the reach of the numerous travellers who 
during many ages have visited this pla^xi, that no one 
has been able to Ipjure or remove them. Others extend 
from the roof to the floor, with diameters equal to the 
mast of a first rate ship of the line. The last chamber 
into which wo descended surprised us mure by the 
grandeur of its exhibition than any other. Prub.ibly 
there are other chambers still unexplored." (Clarkes 
Travels^ vi. p 126. 8vo ed.) 

. The acra of the dlscoveiy of this cavern in modern 
times is not ascertained ; but it was first made fully 
kiiowji by the visit paid to it by M. Nointel, ambas&'idur 
from France to the Porte, who dcKecndcd into it with a 
cortege of no fewer than 5(X) individuals, at Christinas, 
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1^. On this occasion it was brilliantly Illuminated. 
Hl^ excellency and suite remained in it for three enttro 
days, and celeWed high mass at midnight on ChrisSmas 
in this most magnificent of subterranean temples. It was 
fdso visited by the learned and excellent traveller M 
Touraefort, who supposed that he saw in it conclusive 
proofs of his singular theory as to tho vegetation of stones 
\Toumqfm% Voyage du Levant, i. pp. 185—195. 4to ed ) 
It has since been repeatedly visited by other travellers • 
and It is said that the smoke ft-om the numerous torches 
that have thus necessarily been carried within its recesses 
have somewhat Impaired its otherwise unrivaUed spleni 
dour and brilliancy. 

ANTIVARI, a town of Turkey in Europe, 19 m. 
W. Scutari, within a short distance of the sea, lat. 42° l,y 
20" N., long. 19° 4f LV' E. Pop. 3,.'i00. It is defended by 
a castle on a steep rock, is the residence of a Greek 
archbishem, and Die entrepdt of the merchandise of the 
valley of Drin. 

AN TOIN G, a market town of Belgium, prov.Hainault. 
4 m. S. E. Toumay. Pop. 1,951. 

ANTONIN (ST.), a town of France, dep. Tarn ct 
Garonne, cap. cant., in a spacious valley at the confluence 
of the Aveyron and the Bomiette, 22 m. E. N. K. Mont- 
auban. Pop. 5,455. The waters of the Bonnette being 
charged w'ith the refuse of various tanneries established 
on its banks, render the town at times unhealthy. It 
has fabrics of surges and other woollen stuffs, paper, 
&c. ; and a ronsidorablc commerce is carried on in 
leather, prunes, and juniper. 

ANTONIO (ST.), a city of Mexico, cap. prov.Tcxas, 
situated near Die source of the river of this name. Fop. 
2,000. Long. 101° W., lat 29° 5(y N. 

ANTRAIGUES, a town of France, dep. Arddche, cap. 
cant., 11 m. W. Privas. Pop. 2,029. 

AN TRAIN, a town of France, dep. Illc etVilaine, cap. 
cant, on the Couesnon, 14 m. S. E. Dol. Pop. LG.*)!. 

ANTRIM, a marit. co.Irel.and, prov. Ulster ; Its greatest 
length being about 55 m., and its greatest breadth about 
32 m. ; having N. and E. the Irish Sea, S. Lough Neagh 
and Down, and W. Londonderry, from which it is sepa- 
rated for the greater part by Die Bann. It contains 
7.58,866 imp. acres, of which 22.'>,970 arc mountain and bog, 
and 49,790 water, being part of Lough Neagh which lies 
principally within this county. The N. and E. districts 
are mountainous, and there arc some high rugged 
grounds in other places, while the flat ground along 
Lough Ne.*igh is in many places buggy Still, however, 
there is a large extent of fertile ground. Pro]>erty in 
very great estates ; but large portions of some of tneni 
are leased for ever. Farms small : agriculture in most 
respects similar to that of Down (which see) : average 
rent of land, lUs. an acre. The country round Belfast has 
more of an improved appearance, and the people arc moro 
orderly and industrious than any where else in Ireland. 
Linen manufacture universally diffused: the manufacture 
of cotton has also been successfully introduced, wiDi 
some others of inferior importance. A coal mine is 
wrought at Ballycastln ; but not extensively, the coal being 
of bw quality. Besides the Bann and the Laggan, which 
form part or its S. boundary, it is watered by many 
smaller streams, but none of thorn are navigable. 'I'hc 
N. coast is remarkable for its basaltic columns, which 
are particularly conspicuous at the far-famed Giant’s 
Causeway (which sec). The lofty promontories of Ben- 
gore andFairhcad are also, in a great measure, cum]iosed 
of these columns. There are conndcrable salmon fisheries 
oil the coast. Carrickfergus is the county town ; but the 
principal towns are Belfiist, Lisburn, Antrim, and Larne. 
Pop. in 1821, 262,860; in 1831,316,909 : it contains 8 ba- 
ronies and 77 iiarislies ; and returns 5 m. ^ the H. of C., 
viz. 2 for the co., 2 for Belfast, and 1 for Carrickfergus. 
Pari, constituency ofco., 1836-^7, 3,496. 

Antrim, an inland town of Ireland, cap. co. Antrim, 

i irov. Ulster, on the Six-mile- water near its embouchure 
n Lough Neagh, 94 m. N. Dublin. Its ancient name was 
Entriuin, or Entrum-neagh, and it is supposed to owe 
its origin to a religious house founded by a disciule of 
St. Patrick. It suffered much in the wars with the 
Danes and with the first English settlers ; and in 1641 
was burnt by the Scotch, under Munroe. In 1798 it was 
Die scene of a sanguinary conflict between the King’s 
troops and the insurgents, in which the former wero 
victorious, but with the loss of Lord O’Neil, who com- 
manded a regiment of militia. Pop., including that of 
the suburb oT Parkgate, amounted in 1821 to 2,486, and 
in 1831 to 2,655, being half tho pop. of the par. of same 
name in which it is situated, lu 1834 the pop. of the 
par. was .5,5 i3; of which 750 were of the K. church, 1,252 
R. Catholics, and 8, .541 Prot. dis. The town, lying in 
the bosom of a fertile valley, consists of two main streets, 
with several branches. Houses substantially built of 
stone, several exhibiting proofs of considerable antiquity. 
Its public buildings are the par. church, an ancient 
edifice, but lately repaired ; a spacious R. C. chapel ; two 
places of worship for Presbyterians ; two for Methodists $ 
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ftod one for the Sodety of Frlenda. There are schcwls 
fur tx>yi and girls, under the endowment of Erasmus 
Smith ; and several private schools, in all of which nearly 
700 children receive instruction ; also a mendicity soriety, 
and a savings* bank. Previously to the Union the borough 
sent 2m.tothe Irish pari. The court-house, in the centre 
of the town, is used for holding general sessions of the 
peace in April and October, and petty sessions on alter- 
nate Tuesdays. Thecourt-leet and court of record of the 
manor of Moylenny, — within which the town is, and at 
which the seneschal, appointed by the Marquis of Donegal, 
presides,— are also held here; the latter court decides 
leas of debt to the amount of 20/. Part of the market- 
ousc is used as a bridewell. Close to the town is the 
residence of Viscount Ferrard, and about | m. distant 
is a perfect pillar-tower, 95 feet high, with a conical roof. 
The manufactures are those of linen, cotton, and hosiery. 
There are several bleacli-greens in the neighbourhood ; 
and two paper-mills, one or which first introduced into 
Ireland the process of making paper in webs like cloth, 
instead of separate siieets. Tiicrc arc also several flour 
and meal mills, and a brewery . 8,44.5 bushels of malt were 
manufiu'tured here in 1836. Most of tlic grain is sent to 
Belfast, its conveyance being fncilitaUsl by the contiguity 
of Lough Neagh, where a small quay has been erected at 
the mouth of the Six-mile-water. Markets arc held on 
Tuesdays fur grain, and on Thursdays for general pur- 
poses; and fairs on Jan. 1, May 12, Aug. 1, and Nov. 12. 
No tolls are now levied. A branch of the Ulster bimk 
was opened in 1836. 'i'hc post-office revenue increased 
from 348/. iu 1830, to 432/. in 183G. Two caravans aiid : 
three cars convey jiasseiiMrs between Antrim and Bel- 
fast three times a week. The average number carried is 
15 each trip. {Slat. Survey; Railway Report.) 

ANTWERP (Ger. Arawer])en^ Fr. Anvers), 
a niarit. city of liclgium, cap. prov. and af- 
rond. of .same name, on the N. bank of the 
Scheldt, 26 m. N. Brussels, .‘J2 m. E. Ghent; 
hit. .51° 13' 16" N., long. 4° 24' 10" E. It is in 
the shape of a bow, the arch being formed by the 
walls and the chord by the river, and is well 
fortified. A strong pentagonal citadel, built by 
the Duke of Alva, in 1567, and improved 
by the French, stands on the S.side of the town, 
which is farther defended by various forts on 
both sides the river. Though iniich declined 
from its fonner prosperity, Antwerp is a well- 
built fine old city, and is in various respects 
highly interesting. 'J'he ])rincipal street, J*lace 
de Meer, rivals any in Europe. It is about the 
width of Portlanil Place, but the variety and 
richness of the architecture render it far more 
magnificent. The older and narrower streets, 
bordered by lofty houses with their gables to the 
street, are singularly picturesijue. Altogether 
it is supposed to contain about 10,0(X) houses, 
mostly built of stone ; and had in 1 835 a pop. of 
7.5,.‘i62. The great boast of Antweri) is its 
cathedral, a superb Gothic structure, begun early 
in the 15th and not finished till the 16th century. 
Its spire, of the most beautiful and delicate 
workmanship, is said by Schreiber and others to 
be 466 feet high; but according to a statement in 
the Penny CyclopaKliu this is 1(X) feet too much, 
the height beiiif; there affirmed to be only ^6 
feet 1 The interior corresponds in grandeur with 
the exterior, and it contains tw’^o famous pictures 
of Rubens ; one of which, the Descent from the 
Cross, is generally regarded as his chef-d'wuvrc. 
Of the other churches that of St. James, which 
contains the tomb of Rubens, St. Andrew, 
and St. Paul, are the most celebrated. All of 
them are adorned with fine paintings. The 
Bourse, or exchange, is one of the finest buildings 
of its class in Europe : it is said to have served 
as a model for the London exchange, burnt down 
in 1837. The Hotel de VUle, a marble structure, 
rebuilt in 1581 after being destroyed by fire, is a 
magnificent fabric. The convent of the Recol- 
lets has been converted into a museum, in which 
is a superb collection of paintings, including 
many that were formerly scattered amonj^ the 
different churches and convents. It comprises 


some of the choicest specimens of tile masters df 
the Flemish school; as Rubens, Van Dyke, 
jordaens, Van Vicn, Martin de Vos, &c. Aii- 
twer]> has a theatre; an academy of painting 
(St. Luke’s), which originated in the 16th cen- 
tury; a royal academy of the fine arts, esta- 
blished in 1817; an academy of sciences; an 
Athenaeum, or college ; Ijatin, medical, and naval 
schools ; a gallery of sculpture ; a public library 
with 1.5,000 vols. ; a botanical garden ; with 
various learned societies, and many good private 
collections of works of art. Its charitable insti- 
tutions include several hospitals, asylums, and 
workhouses. It is the scat of the courts of 
assize for the province ; of a tribunal of original 
jurisdiction, a commercial tribunal, &c. 'I'he 
people have every appearance of being in com- 
fortablc circumstances, and are (}uict and orderly. 
The upper cla.sses speak French, and the lower 
Flemish. 

'Fhe manufactures are very various, and arc of 
considerable importance and value. They com- 
prise fabrics of silk and cotton stockings, thread 
and tape, linen, calico printing, &c. Jsmbroi 
dory, bleaching, and shiji-building are ex- 
tensively carried on. The business of sugar- 
refining employed, in 1834, from 5(K) to 600 indi- 
viduals, and consumed about ti millions kilogs. 
of raw sugar. The lapidaries of Antwerp 
are very skilful in the cutting of diamonds 
and other preciou.s stones. OT .54 mills for 
various puqw.scs, within the city in 1834, only 
one was wrought by steiim, two by wind, and 
one by w'ater, the rest being moved by horses ! 1 n 
this respect there is certainly much room for 
improvement. 

'Fhc depth of water in the river opposite to tlie 
city is from 32 to 40 feet at ebb tide, with a rise 
at springs of from 12 to 14 feet; and as this 
depth is increased tow'ards the sea, Antw'crji 
is a peculiarly eligible situation for the fonn- 
ation of dock-yards and the building of large 
ships. 1 ts capability in this respect did not escape 
the observation of Napoleon, who endeavoured 
to mise it to the first rank as a naval arsenal. 
His ])lans in furtherance of this object were judi- 
ciously devised on a very grand scale, and v\ ere 
zealously ])rosecuted. 1 wo large basins, ca])able 
of admitting ships of the line, were excavated on 
the N. side of the town ; one comprising an area 
of 17, and the other of 7 Eng. acres. AUached 
to these w’as an extensive dock-yard, with ca- 
recning and repairing docks, storehouses, fvc. 
all planned and executed in the best and most 
approved manner, and at an immense cxpen.se. 
On the downfall of Napoleon the dock-yard, with 
its fortifications, &c., was completely destroyed ; 
and it was even debated whether the two great 
basins should share the same fate ! Luckily, 
however, they were preserved ; and being con- 
verted into commercial docks, are of the most 
signal service to the trade and navigation of the 
city. The fleet and naval stores in the arsenal, 
when it surrendered to the allied forces in 1814, 
w’ere divided ; two thirds being assigned to France, 
and one third to the King or the Netherlands. 

Her fine river, and the numerous canals with 
which it is united, give Antwerp great advan- 
tages as a commercial emporium ; and during 
the early part of the 16th century she w'as one of 
the first trading cities of Europe. Owing, how- 
ever, to the ascendency and jealousy of the 
Dutch, and the supinencss of her rulers, her 
foreign trade was nearly annihilated during the 
ITth and 18th centuries. But the navigation 
of the Scheldt, which had been formally closed 
by the treaty of Westphalia, was re-opened on 
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flic orcupation of Belgium by the French, and 
since the peace of 1815 the trade of the town has 
rapidly increased; and the probability seems to 
be, looking at the natural advantages of her 
situation, that it will go on increasing. The 
greater part by far of the foreign trade of 
Belgium centres here. The imports consist 
principally of coffee (l(i,0(X) tons), sugar (18,000 
tons), cotton, tobacco, and all sorts of colonial 
))roducc ; with cotton stuffs, wine, hardware, ashes, 
coal, hides, pepper, indigo ana other dye-stuffs, 
&c. The timber used in ship-building is mostly 
brought by watec from the interior. The ex- 
))orts consist chiefly of corn, linseed, flax, bark 
and madder, linen, lace, carpets, tallow, hops, &c. 

'J'hc increase in the trade of Antwerp _ is 
evinced by the fact, that while only 681 ships 
arrived at the port in 1824, and 800 in 1825, there 
arrived in 18:sti 1,245 ships of the burden of 
176,079 tons, and in 1837 1,426 ships of the 
burden of 225,080 tons. In 18.86, 59 ships be- 
longed to the port of the burden of 8,754 tons, 
Jn 1887, 6 new vessels were launched. 

'I'he railway from Brussels to Antwerp, 28^ m. 
in length, was opened throughout the whole dis- 
tance in 1 8.86. It has been signally successful ; and 
will, no doubt, be of great advantage to both cities. 

Antwerp has produced many distinguished 
men, being the birthpl.'u:c of the jiainters 'reniers, 
V^an Dyke, Jordaens,and Prayer; the geographer 
Ortelius, the admirable engraver Kdelink, &c.* 

Antwerp is very ancient. Lodovico Ciuicci- 
ardini, in h\s DcscridfJtw di Pucsi Uitssiy describes 
it in 1560 as a city of vast wealth and the most 
extensive commerce ; adding, that it was no uii- 
cuinmori thing for 500 ships to enter and leave its 
port in a single day I And in.ikmg every allow- 
ance for the exii^-jgeration obvious in this state- 
ment, there ih no doubi that it then enjoyed a more 
extensive foreign trade lliaii any other city in the 
N. pf Europe. But this prosperity was destined 
to be of short duration. Jn 1576 it was sacked 
and partly burned by the Spaniards. In 158.7, it 
was invested by the famous Alexander Fariiese, 
prince of Parma, who took it after a lengthened 
and memorable siege. After its ca}»ture the 
greater part of its mcrchanis and piincipal 
people emigrated to Amsterdam and other towns 
in the United Provinces, carrying with them 
their capital, skill, and connections. 'J'he ruin 
of its trade dates from this epoch, and w^as 
consummated by the Dutch obtaining the com- 
mand of the river, and by the stipulation in the 
treat}' of Westphalia by which, as already seen, it ] 
w'as regularly closed. Jn 1794 it fell into the 
hands of the French, w'ho made it the capital 
of the department of* Deux Ncthes, and held it till 
1814. Cm the revolt of the Belgian provinces 
in 1830, the Dutch garrison continued to hold 
the citadel for the King of the Netherlands: and 
the latter having refused to make it be evacu- 
ated, agreeably to the determination of the greai 
powers, a French army of 65,0(X) men, under 
Marshal Gerard, entered Belgium in November, 
1832, to compel its evacuation. The details 
of the siege arc well known. 'Phe trenches 
were opened on the 29th November ; and after 
an obstinate, but not a skilful or energetic 
defence, the citadel surrendered on the 24tli 
of December. ( Vaiutermaelen, liict, Geog. de 
la Prov. (V Am)erSi pp. 4 — 20. ; Barrow's Family 
Tour in S. Holland^ ^c. pp. 11 — 41. ; Marrams 
Handbook t and Private Jf^onnalion. ) 

* It Is stated in various irabllcations that Rubens was a native of 
Antwerp; but in point of fact he wnn bom at UoloKne. on the VOth 
June, 1A77, and was 10 years old when, on the death of his father, 
his motlier, a native of Antwerp, carritid him to that city.— (iHo> 
graphic Umterielie, art. Umhetu.) 
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.1.^^ ‘■*’‘*** wane, on 

thft Queich.Tm.W. LamUu. Vop. 2,000. It hns tanneries, 
and distilleries of Kirschwasscr. Us castle, now in ruins 
built by the emperor Frederic, was lung tlie driuH of the 
jewels of the crown. , 

ANZIN, a village of France, dop. du Nord, in the 
immediate vicinity of Valenciennes. Pop. 4 ,Ih 2. 'i’lns 
is the scat of the richest coal mines in l^rsuicc. They 
have been wrought since 1734, and some of the pita are 
ns much as l,riOfl foot in depth. I'lie mines of Anzin, 
Vieux Condc, Fumes, &c., are said to employ in all 
above 4,000 work-people, and to furnish aiiimttll> nearly 
3,000,000 hectolitres of coal The cost of its nroilurtimi 
is estimated at 05 cent, the hectolitre ; and it is stated 
that a company at Anzin, for working the mines, ch'ars 
annually nearly 3,n(M),000 fr. prolit, in consequenee of 
the increaaed production and price of coal caused by the 
high duties on foreign coal. ( Hugo, France Fitlurcsque, 
art Nord.) 

AOSTA, a town of the Sardinian States, cap. prov. same 
name, at the confluence of the Uutera with itte Dorn, at 
the opening of the two valleys of tlie Great and Little 
St. Bernard, 49 in. N. N. W. Turin. Pop. 7,()(:0. It 
Las straight broad streets ; and many of the houses 
having gardens attached to them, it covers a large ex- 
tent of ground. It is the seat of a council of Ju.stict*, and 
of a bishop; ic ; but is jiriuciiially distinguished by its 
ruins of edifices constructed by the Koinans, ainoug 
which are a triumphal arcli, a superb gate with 3 urenes, 
tlie remains of an aiiiphitheatn &c. It received <I;ll!'r- 
ent names from the Boinans, being sonietinie<t called 
Civitas Augusti, Augusta Ptatoria JultiC, and Au/^us/a 
Sulassforutn ; tbi* latter from its baving been the capital 
of the Salassii, subdued by Terentius Varro. 

APENNINES, the name given to the mountain system 
which traverses the whole length of Italy. 

Uiiibrosis mitUam qu.i rollibiis AiM-iiiiinus 
Rrigit lUlitiin, iiulln iju.-i Mrtirf 
AlsiU'i intumiiit, propjiistjiii- Obmiio 
Mo'ik Infer ;;cniiii.'is mitliU'. w* porriKit uiulas, 

IiifL-rni sitpcrique man- ; Ln'losquf 

Iliiie Tvrrheim vado i'-aiiKfnti s a.‘qiiura I'lhic, 

Utau. Balmaticih i)bnuxi.i fluctibus Anroii. 

Luian. lib. i. 


At itsW. extremity this range is so closely connected with 
the Alps, that it may be coiisidcTcd as an exUrnsive ofl'set 
of that great system. It is diflieult to determine w here the 
Alps terminate and the Atieiiiiines begin : some think 
that the road over the Col di Teiido (7° 40' E. long.) 
forms tlie bimndary ; others assign for it that rosul which 
In'Kins on the N. at Alessandria, runs in the valley of the 
llormida to Aequi, Spigiiu, &c., and teniiiiiates on the 
coast at Savona, rising at its highest point to 44G0f. 
above the sea; others think that the sea Alps extend 
to the road w hie); leads from Novi on the N. over the 
Pass of the Bucehetta (‘2r>r-() f.) to Genoa on the coast. 

The A'or//ier;* Apennines extend from the Pass of the 
Uoeehetta E., with a slight dei-liuation to the S. through 
three degrees of longitude (9^ and P2“) to Monte Falte- 
Tona, lying E. of Florence. 

The Cniiral Apennines extend from Monte Falte- 
rona S. K., with some bi'iuls to either side, as far as 
Monte Velino, or nearly two degrees of latitude (44® 
and 42°). 

Tlie Southern Apennines, beginning at Monte Velino, 
run E. S.E. between 42'-' .and 41^ N. lat. South of the 
l.ast>meiitioned parallel, between the towns of Conza, 
Aeerenza, .and Verosa, and at the sources of the Bran- 
dano, they divide into two hrimehes ; of which the E., 
extending rir.,t E. .and then S. E., tcrmii^tes at Capo du 
Lcuea, opitosite Corfu The W. laiige runs between 
41“ and 3‘»“ N. lat., nearly 8. S. E., and between 39® and 
38*^ S. S. W., and tern.inutos w itli the Capo dell’ Amii on 
the S. extremity of the Straits of Messina. 

The Aor/Z/em Apennines, which, near the Pass of the 
Bocchetta, arc of moderate height and breadth, occupy 
farther E. a greater B])acc and rise to a higher elevation. 
The liighest summits arc between 10® and 11® E. long., 
where Monte Pellegrino rises to .5,161 f. and Monte Ci- 
monc to 6,975 f. Their northern declivity towards the 
pLiin of the l*o is gradual and gentle ; but towards the 
S- they lower with an abrupt and steep descent. On the 
S. they semi off some lateral ranges, among which that 
which is called tlie Alpi Apnani is the most remarkable, 
and highest. It loaves the main range W. of Monte 
Pellegrino, and is separated from it by a considerable 
depression. It extends soutliw ard, and terminates at a 
short distance f^om the sea, near the towns of Massa and 
Carrara. It forms a mass of finely cryitalUsed limestone 
nearly thirty miles long, and scarcely ever at a less ele- 
vation than 4.0(M) feet above the sea, rising often much 
higher, as in the Panni della Croce, at the S. extremity, 
6,102 f., the Pizzo d’Ucello, at theN.W. end, 6,147 f, 
and Monte Sairo, near Carrara, 5,540 f. On the slope of 
the last-mentioned mountain the quarries are worked 
from which, nearly for 2000 years, the finest marble hat 
been extracted. 
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Besidns the road over the Bocchetta, the N. Apen* 
nines arc traversed by three roads ; one begins at Parma, 
runs over the plain to Fornovo, and then in the valley of 
the Taro to the upiMtr part of the range, which it crosses 

? f the Pass of Cent«} Crocl ; it afterwards descends to 
ontremoll, and then, mostly In the valley of the Magra, 
to the Gulph of Snezia. Farther E. Is the road between 
Modena and Pistuja ; it runs through Pavallo, Pleve Po- 
lago, on the west of Monte Cimoiie, and traverses the 
range by the Pass of Fimalbo. I'he third road unites 
Bologna with Florence ; It runs from Bologna o^r the 
plain of I^ombardy to Lojano, crosses the range by the 
Puss of Pietra Mala, at an elevation of 3,284 feet, and de- 
scends into the valley of the Sieve, whence it passes 
over a lateral ridge of moderate elevation to Fiesolc and 
Florence. 

The Central Apennines may be divided into two 
parts. Between Monte Falteroiia (S. of 44°) and Monte 
Sibilla (S. of 43°) tlicir general direction is S. E., and 
though their upper declivity is very steep, they do not 
seem to rise to a great elevation, one of the highest sum- 
mits, C’ima de Vernina, hardly exceeding 4,000 feet. Be- 
tween Monte Sibilla and Monte Vclino (N. of 40° lat.) 
the Apennines attain tlicir greatest elevation. Monte 
Sibilla rises to 7,212 feet, and Monte Vclino to 8,183 feet. 
Nearly at equal distance from cither, and near the source 
of tlie Veliuo, two lateral ranges branch off, which are 
overtopped by high summits ; on that which runs to the 
8. E., towards the Adriatic Sea, is the Gran Sasso 
d' Italia, whose summit, the Monte Corno, attains 9,521 
feet above the sea, and is the highest in the range. On 
the W. lateral range is the Tenninello Grande, 7.034 feet 
above the sea. Numerous are the lateral ridges which 
branch off from the Central Apennines. Those run- 
ning towards the Adriatic Sea, form nearly right angles 
with the principal range, preserve for some distance a 
considerable elevation, and lower afterwards rapidly but 
gradually. They terminate with hills, at no great dis> 
tance from the shore. The lateral ridges, which tra- 
verse the much more extensive country between the 
Apennines and the Mcditcrraiusan, run mostly parallel 
to tlip principal range, so tlnat nearly all the rivers of this 
region run in valleys extending S. E. or N. W., and form 
as it wore terraces of different qlevation, by which the 
country gradually lowers towards tlie sea. In these 
lateral ridges some summits attiiin a considerable ele- 
vation, as Monte Aminta, W. of lladicofani (S. of 43° 
N. lat.) which rises to .5,794 feet 
Two roads traverse the N. portion of the Central Apen- 
nines. The northern begins on the side of the 
Adriatic at Fossombroue, on the Metauro ; runs S. to 
Cagli, and passes over the range between this place and 
Sfgillo, whence it continues to Nuc«ra and Foligno, and 
hence by Spoleto, Terni, and Narui, to Rome. The S. 
road begins at Ancona, runs S. to Loreto, and hence W. 
to Tolentino and Bcllbrto ; between the last-mentioned 

K 'ace and Foligno, it passes the range at some distance 
. of Monte Sibilla. Only one road traverses the 
Koiithcrn higher part of the Central Apennines. It 
liegins on the N. at Terni, on the Nera, a tributary of the 
'i'llter, passes hence to Kieti and Civita Ducale, on the 
Vclino, whence it traverses Uie range by a long tnoun- 
t.dn-pass, which terminates near Aouila, on the Aterno, 
and thence the road continues to Sulmona. 

The undivided portion of the S. Apennines resembles, 
in part, the Central Apennines : its offsets, towards the 
Adriatic, run off at nearly right angles ; but on the W. 
it has a lateral ridge. whicJi runs parallel to it for a 
distance of mepro than 50 miles ; and between it and the 
principal range extends a longitudinal valley, drained 
by the Voltiiriio, and its tributary, the CoJore . after 
these rii'crs have unitt'd, they break throngh the lateral 
range, and enter into the plain of Terra di Lavoro. 
'I'he principal rnitge contains some high summits, as 
Monte Meta 7,264 f., Monte Miletto G,720T. above the sea. 
The highest part, however, seems to be the Matere, an 
enormous mass of chalk rocks, 40 m. in circ., situated 
at the sources of the Bifemo, nearly in 41|° N. lat. On 
some of Its summits snow is stated to be found the whole 
year. 

Near the sources of the river Galore a lateral branch 
runs off nearly due W., which terminates with a high 
ridge on the peninsula S. of the Gulph of Naples. It 
contains the MonCe S. Angelo di Castelamiire, which 
rises to the height of 4,688 feet. The W. extremity of 
this ridge it the Punta della Campanclla, opposite the 
rocky island of Capri. Monte Gargano, a promontory 
projecting Into the Adriatic, is commonly considered as 
the E. extremity of anotlier lateral ridge of the Apen- 
nines, but It Is quite unconnected with that range, 
being separated firom its nearest offset by a low plain, 
many mdes In breadth. 

This range is traversed Ity two roads : one runs from 
the- town oTNaploB to Capua and Presenzano, and pisses 
over the lateral ridge enclosing the valley of the Vol- 
turna to Venafro and Iscrnia. Between Isernia and 


Costel di Sangro it crosses the principal range of the 
Apennines, and from the last-meiitiuued place it con- 
tinues to Sulmona and Chieti. The second road strikes 
off E. from Naples, and passes over the first range by 
the pass of Monte Virgine; it then descends Into the 
valley of the river Calore, in wliich it traverses the 
towns of Avellino and Ariano. E. of the last-mentioned 
town is the principal range of the Apennines, over which 
the road passes to Ponte di Dovino, and then enters the 
great plmn of Puglia (il Tavolieri della Puglia), and 
continues to Foggia, Bari, &c. 

The most easterly ridge, arising from the bifurcation 
of the Apennines, preserves a considerable elevation as 
far as the town of Altamura; but £. of that it is con- 
tinued only by a series of hills, called Le Murgie, which 
extend through the whole of the peninsula lying l^twccn 
the Adriatic and the Gulph or Taranto. They are 
interrupted In several places, and terminate at Capo di 
Lcuca. 

The other chain runs directly S., and approaches by 
degrees the shores of the Mediterranean Sea : on the 
K. side of the Gulph of Policastro it comes close to it, 
and continues to run along the sea as far as tlie Gulph 
of S. Eufemia, where it suddenly turns to the K., but 
soon again to the 8., in whicti direction it skirts the 
eastern shores of Calabria, between the Gulph of 
Squillace and Capo ^artivonto. In this chain are some 
elevated summits. Monte Pollino (near 40° N. lat.) 
rises to 7,067 feet above the sea, and Monte Alto, the 
highest summit of the great mountain mass, with which 
the Aponnines terminate on the Straits of Messina, is 
4,380 feet above the sea. 

Oeologg — The N. parts of the Apennines arc, in 
eral, composed of sandstone and chalk. The former 
nown In Toscana by the name of mactgnot or pietra 
aerena^ and several high mountains are composed of it ; 
others consist of chalk, and others of maciguo and chalk 
together. In the S. ranges the chalk formation predo- 
minates, especially on the W. side ; on the E. declivity 
sandstone occurs in a few places. A great portion of 
the hilly districts, which extend to the W. of the range, 
and intersect tiie plains along the Mediterranean, is 
composed of lava and other volcanic productions. This 
region extends from Monte Vesuvius on the S., to the 
river Ombrone, in Tuscany, on tiie N. Near this river 
is Monte Amiata and Monte Raiiicofani (3,06U feet high), 
both vulcanic mountains. A volcanic country encloses the 
lakes of Bolsena and Bracciano, and the rocky masses 
near Viterbo .ire also of vulcanic origin. S. of tne Tiber 
other \ olcanlc rocks of considerable extent and elevation 
form tiie mountains near Albano : here Monte Cavo rises 
to 3,110 feet above the sea. The country round Uon’ie is 
overspread with volcanic matter; and the Seven Hills 
Iheinselves are partly composed of it. A tliird volcanic 
region occurs N. of Capua, near Teano, wliere several 
heights rise to a considerable elevation, especially Monte 
St. Croce. Mount Vesuvius and the volcanic country 
round the town ot Naples, constitute the must southerly 
region of the volcanic tract which skirts the W. side ol 
the Apennines. On the K. side of the Apennines, only 
a single extinct volcano lias been found it is Montu 
Vulture, near Molti, nut far from the place where the 
biftireation of the range takes place. 

The lower declivities of the principal range, and a 
great part of the lateral ranges, where they do not rise 
above an elevation of 3,0(i0 feet, are commonly clothed 
with woods, especially cvergieen oak and chosuut. 
The upper parts of the prineijial range ha^c, in general, 
au arid soil, or are formed of bare rocks, of lantastlc 
forms, and destitute of vegetation, except a few stunted 
bushes. The whole range is poor In metals, none of 
them occurring, except iron bre in a few places, and of 
bad quality. But in many places excellent marble is met 
with, and in a few it is worxed. 

The iiigher parts of tho Apennines begin to be 
covered with snow in October, and they are not entirely 
free from it before June. It is deserving of remark, that 
the quantity of rain falling in the countries E. of the 
range is much less than that with which those on the W. 
are favoured. In the plain of Puglia the rain amounts 
only to about 19 inches annually, whilst in that of Terra 
di Lavoro it is 27 inches. 

The countries lying W. of the range are subject to 
frequent earthquakes, and even some parts of the range 
itself are visited by them. An earthquake in the country 
lying about Mount Matese occurred in 1805, by widen 
3,274 persons lost their lives, and 1,613 were wounded. 

A FEN BADE, a sea-port town of Denmark, at the 
bottom of a bay of the same name, on the E. coast of 
Slcbwick, opposite to the N. end of the island of Alsen, 
lat. 55° 2' 67** N., long. 9° 26*38" E. Pop. 3,800. It is 
the cap. of a bailiwick. Its port Is shallow, and not very 
safe ; but it has notwithstanding a considerable trade in 
the export of agricultural produce, with distilleries, 
breweries, tanneries, &c. 

APOI.D A, a town of Saxony, circle of Weimar- Jena, 
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f»J m. N. K. Weimar. Pop. 3,300. It has a castle, a 
rollcge, with a bell-foundry, fabrics of cloth and cassi- 
iiicrc, and distilleries. Its fairs, 4 annually, arc well 
attended. 

APPELDOORN, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 
Guclderland, 17 m. N. Arnheini. Pop. 3,000. 

A^ENZELL (Canton of), a canton IntheN.E. 
part of Switzerland, the ]3tli in the Confederation. 
It Is completely inclosed within the territory of St. Call, 
and is shaped somewhat like a ham, the knuckle end 
stretching N. E.-ward ; area, 153 sq. m. (7'!iGcrm.). Pop. 
40,876 ; being next to that of Geneva the most thickly 
peopled of the cantons. Its surfac^p consists chiefly of 
mountain ranges ; those of the S. belonging to the higher 
Alps; the principal of which, the lloch Sentis, is 8,1U9 ft. 
high, but having its summit covered with perpetual snow : 
most of the others behmg to the Lower or Fore-Alps (see 
Switzbhland), wliicli inclose numerous small valh'ys. 
It is watered by several rivulets, the chief of which is the 
Sitter, running through its centre ; tiiere are also several 
small mountain lakes. The prevailing gcologic^il form- 
ations are calcareous ; but pudding-stone and sandy or 
clay soils are likewise found. Climate cold and variable, 
but not unhealthy. The mineral riches of the canton 
consist of peat and coal : salt, chalylicate, and sulphurous 
spi ings are met w itii, some of which, as those of Weissbad 
near Appcnzell, and Waldstatt near llerisan, are used as 
baths. Its forests, mostly of pine and Hr, originally ex- 
tended over the whole surrounding country ; but their 
extent has been greatly diminishea w ith the increase of 
population and cultivation ; and wild animals, game, tish, 
.Kc., have become proportionally rare. IJeforo the Re- 
formation, the whole canton was under one government ; 
but at that epoch, part ofthc inhub. having embraced the 
Trotestant faith, while the other part eontiiiucd Catho- 
lics, violent disputes w'cre kindled between them, which, 
after much contest, were at length settled by a singular 
compromise. Ry an agreement in 1597, the canton was 
tlivided into two (lortions — Rhodes Interior and Rhodes 
Exterior. It was stipulated that the former should be 
appropriated to tlic (Catholics, and the latter to the Pro- 
testants. Accordingly, the two parties separated, and 
f<»rmed two indtqiimclent deraocratical republics, having 
each a distinct system of government, police, and flnance. 
h'xterior or Outer Ji bodes comprises about tw'o-thinls of 
tlie whole canton (its N.and W. parts), and h.Ts 40,080 in- 
bab., engaged chielly in nianiifnctiir(‘s ; Inner ItluHles li.is 
0,796 inh., prini'ijially agriculturists. Roth rejiubbcs have 
but one vote in the Swiss diet, and send their depury by 
turns. Except in a few districts at tlie N. E. extrcn'iity, 
Appcnzoll produces neitlier corn nor w ine ; but tlie moun- 
tains abound with rich pastures, and cattle-breeding ionns 
theehief occupation of the Inner Rliodes. 15,lKi0 cow's 
and ox(*n, 600 sneep. and 2,(KK) goats are fed there annually, 
it being a practice to purcliasc them when lean, and sell 
them again when fattened : cheese, beer, and a liqueur 
made from a fine kind of black cherrv, arc the other 
products of the agricultural dit>tri(‘ts. I'hc mamifacturcb 
oi (he Outer Rhodes are cotton and linen goods, and em- 
broidery : there are about 10,000 looms, by means of 
w hich are woven an avm-age of the same number of 
liicees of cloth 16 Fr. ells in length. Machinery lias not 
been introduced: weavers wm-k from 13 to 11 liours a 
day. They arc dispersed over the country, and combine 
witli their business as manufacturers that of small farmers, 
being, in each case, assisted by their families. 

^’he houses are distinguislicu by neatness, convenience, 
and cleanliness : and being surrunndt'd with gardtms and 
hedges, and thickly scattered over the country, give it 
somewhat of an English aspect. Weavers generally earn 
from 2 to 5 florins (3s. 8rf. to 9s. 2f/.) per week. 

Outer Rhoilcs has eommiuial and lesser eouncils, and 
a grand council, composed of the principal magistrates of 
eacli commune, which assembles twice a year, and ex- 
ercises the executive power. The gnuul council pro- 

J loses the laws, and submits them for apiiroval to the 
andsgemeifide, or general assembly of all tne males of the 
republic above 16 years of age, who meet armed on the 
last Sunday in April, in the open air, and either sanction, 
or put their veto on the laws proposed. Rankrupis, 
paupers, &c., arc precluded from voting ; and penalties 10*0 
imposed on others who do not attend. The government of 
the Inner Rhodes is similar, except that the clergy take 
more part in it, and that none under 18 years of age have 
the light of voting In tho general assembly. Public schools 
are universally established ; in which, after the rudiments 
^ education, arithmetic, drawing, and singing arc taught. 
Music is very generally cultivated. Savings* banks and 
poor-houses are established in cveir parish, and there 
are numerous orphan asylums and otner charitable insti- 
tutions. Appenzell furnishes 972 men to the federal 
army, and contributes 9,220 Swiss francs a year to the 
rands of the union : the expenses of the canton are very 
trifling, as the services of the magistrates, Ac., arc gra- 
tuitous. The tax on salt is the only indirect one ; the 
poor are not taxed at all. The Appcnzcllers of the 
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Outer Rhodes are of German, tliose of the Inner Rhodes 
chiefly of more southern Uncage ; all, however, are 
lively, intelligent, and exhibit much mechanical inse- 
milty, and, with few exceptions, arc said to be moral 
well-behaved, prudent, and simple in their mode of life 

In the 7th or 8th century, the Frankish kings bestowfni 
this country on the abbots of St. Gall, and it rcmain«>d 
subject to them until 1401, when the Inhabitants revolted, 
and, with the assistance of their neighbours of Glarus and 
Schwytz, achieved their liberty, defeating the Austriiuis 
and the forces of the abbot in several engagements. In 
1.513 it was admitted into the confederation, with the 
history of which it is subsequently connected.— ( Core’s 
Switzerland^ Letter 4. ; Ptoot. StatisUque de la Suisse, 
1830; Helvetic Almanack 1 Bowring's Report, See., pp. 

21—27.) IV 

Appenzell, a town of Switzerland ; cant. Appenzell, 
cap. Inner Rhodes, and .seat of its executive council, in a 
pleasant valley on the left bank of the Sitter, 9 m. S. 
St. Gall. Pop. 1,400. It is dirty and ill-biiilt ; tins a Go- 
thic church, built in 1069, which contains various bannei^s 
taken in former wars by the Appenzellers ; two convents ; 
a council house ; and two bridges over the Sitter. The 
annual general assembly of the republic is held here. 
About 24 m. S. arc the baths of Weissbad. 

APPIN, an extensive distriit of Scotland, co. Arg}le, 
which see. 

APFLERY, a liorough, m. town, and par. of England, 
CO. Westmoreland, of w'hich it Is the cap., 2H0m. N . N. W . 
London, 28 in. S. S. E. Carlisle. Puii. of town, 837, of 
par. 1459. It stands principally on the left bank of tho 
river, on the slope of a hill; and consists chiefly of one 
broad street, liaving the castle at the upper end, and the 
parish church at the lower. 'J'lie former, the properly 
of the earls of Thanet, is very ancient, part being either 
of Saxtin or early Norman arehiteeture ; but it was 
mostly rebuilt in 1686. The eburcb was rebuilt in 1655, 
byl^ady Pembroke, a great benefactress of the town, 
from whom tlie castle descended to the Thanet family, 
and has a fine monument to tier ladyship. 'J'licre is a 
good market-house erected in iKll ; and a town-hall and 
gaol on the right hank of the river, which is here crossed 
by an old stone bi klge Appleby has a grammar school, 
founded in the reign of Eiiz.ibeth, open to all children 
belonging to the tow'n on payment of a fee of 10s. a year, 
.and having attaelied to it 5 scholarships at Queen's 
college Oxfoid, and a right to participate in as many ex- 
hibitions in the same rollege. It has also an almshouse, 
founded by Lady l*einbrokc, for 13 poor widows. Pre- 
viously to the painting of the Reform Act, when it was 
disfranchised, Appleby ri‘turned 2m. to the H. of C. ; but 
they were in reality the nominees of the Thanet and 
Lonsdale fsunilies. The town is without manufactures, 
but has a good market. 

APRK'ENA, a town of Naples, prov. Capltanata, 

7 m. N.N.E. St. Severn. Pop. 3,000. 

AP'r (.an. Apia Julia), a town of France, dep. Vau- 
eluse, cap. arrond., on the Culavon, 29 m. E. S. E. 
Avignon, lat.430 jy 29*' N., long. 5«^'23' 5‘F' E. Pop. 
5.<)58. It is situated in a spacious v.alley, surrounded by 
hills, covered willi vines and olives. The walls, origin- 
.illv eonstrueted by tlie Romans, and repaired by the 
cointes de Provence, still partially exist. The older streets 
are narrow, crooked, and the houses mean ; but the more 
uiodcni streets are broad and straight, and tlie houses 
comparaiivelv good. Principal public building, cathedral, 
of great antiquity, and remarkable for its subterranean 
chapels, Ac. A bridge over the Cavalon, of a single arcli, 
is said to be eUmnanIe par sa hardiessc. There are es- 
tablishments for the spinning of cotton ftid silk, witli 
fabrics of cloth, hosiery, cotton-stiiflk, hats, and earthen- 
ware ; tlie latter, and the confitures made here, being 
highly esteemed. Several remains of Roman w'orks^are 
found in the town and its vicinity. (Hugo, art. Tow- 
cluse, &e.) 

APULIA, PUGLIA, or APUGLIA, a portion of fi. 
Italy, lying between 39° 45' and 41® 46' N. lat., and ISP 67' 
and 18*34' E. long., comprising the S. E. provinces of tho 
k. of Naples ; viz., Capitanata, Rari, and Otranto ; having 
N. W. the prov. Saiinio, N. K. the Adriatic, S. E. tho 
Ionian Sea. S.W. and W. the Gulph of Taranto and the 
nrovs. of Basilicata and Prinoipata Ultra. Area, 8,092 
sq. m. Pop. (1833), l,07n,7(M). It has, at Us S. extremity, 
the sub-peninsula of Otranto, which forms the heel of 
the fancied Italian boot; and on its N. t. shore the 
promontory of Gargano. Although it Iw 440 m. of coast. 
It is singularly deficient in bays and harbours, and the 
shores are low ; forming in both respects a great contrast 
to the S. W. shores of Naples. ^ 

Puglia presents also a striking contrast to Calabria, 
and the S. W. prov. of Naples, in being almost wholly a 
plain country, and indeed containing by far tho most 
considerable extent of level lands of any tract of tho 
same size S. of the Pu. It is divided Into Puglia piano, 
and Puglia montana ; the latter is compoacd of the 
Apennine chain, 155 m. in length, which, emerging from 
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Bullicata, runs thriiuj^h tlic 'I'crra di Ban »nd Otranto 
to the extremity of the latter, (iiid of the Garganese, and 
other branches rhiorly in the N. and W. of Capitamtta. 
The mountains of ll.iri and Otranto are much less ele- 
vated than the Apennines in any other region. The 
plains In the N. are pretty well watered while those 
of the central and S. parts arc remarkably destitute of 
water, forming another contrast to the sub-peninsula of 
Calabria on the opposite side of the Oulph of Taranto. 
Chief rivers, Candelaro, witli its tributary streams, Ha- 
dicosa, IVIolo, Salsola, and Colone ; and the Gervaro, 
both of which run into the Lagunc Pantano Salso ; the 
Fortore, Carapelia, and Ofanto, which discharge them- 
selves into the Adriatic, all in the prov. of Capitanato ; 
the latter river is the only one nf)t dried up during 
summer. On Its banks near Canne, was fought the famous 
battle ofCaimm (see Canni!). Thence to C. St. Maria 
di Leuca, a tract ICO m. in length, there are only a few 
insignificant streams. 'I’here are no lakes, but several 
lagiincs of some size, along the shore round and near 
Al. Gargano, ns those of Lcsina, (14 ni. long, and 3 m. 
broad), Varano, Pantano Salso, and Salpi ; and a few 
sinalhr ones near 'J'aranto. 

Apulia is divided into the follow ing provinces : — 

VapHanata. Area, 3,714 sq. m. Pop. ‘it)fi,7‘J3. Ch. 
towns, Poggia 20,6«7 inh., Manfredonia, M. St. Angelo, 
'i’c'nnoli, Viesti, Ascoli. 

Terra di Bari, Area, 1,712 sq. m. Pop. 425,706. Ch. 
towns, lliu*!, 1K,937 inh., Barlctta, 17,095 inli., Monopoli, 
15.535 inh., Trani, 13,707, Bitoiito. 

Terra d'Otranto. Area, 2,006 sq. m. Pop. 357,205. 
('h. towns, Lecce, 14,0K1 inh., Taranto, 14,111 inh., 
(bdlipoli, Brindisi, Otranto. 

Aspeetj and — Much of the land is uncul- 

t)vat(‘d and alwuiduned to wandering herds of oxen and 
biidalnes : in other parts, a good deal of corn of different 
kinds is grown ; but maize docs not generally flourish, 
owing to the dryness of the soil. Corn and wool are the 
rliief products of Capitanata, which also produces plenty 
of wine and oil. In the nolghbourtiood of I.ucera (says 
Craven^ 18*21), of 27,000 versaras of land (the versara 
— 3 acres), 1,800 were sown with corn; 3,(K)0 with 
barley ; 2,500 with oats ; 800 with beans ; .5, .'MM) fallow ; 
700 covered with olives, vines, and fruit-gardens ; the 
rest in ]>aKture. In this pruv. lands arc let in large tracts, 
and a easalt’ or large house estahlislied uj)on each farm. 
In which the agente and l.ibourers reside. Tlierc are 
also extensive tava/iere or fiasture lands belonging to the 
crown, capable of fee<ling as many as 1,200,000 sheep, 
'riie centre of Cnpit.m.'ita has a .sandy soil, and consists 
chiefly of |)asture. From Foggia to Manfredonia, this 
tract abounds with thistles, asphodels, w ild artieiiokes.aiid 
giant-fennel, of the stalks of w'hieh latter, chair-bottoms 
and bee-hives are mfuh*. On the banks of the (’’ervaro, 
the mountains are clothed with line woods, and thickets 
of flowering shrubs ; near Bovino the plain is wooded 
with low stunted oaks ; a forer.t of oak, manna and other 
ash, pitch-pinc, chestnut, and evergreens (hut none of 
them large), adorns M. Gargano ; the (*ountry is well 
cuUivat4‘d at its foot. Capit.inita produces excellent 
vegetables, wine, and fruit of all sorts, liquorice and to- 
bat'co. A great deal of wine is produced in tlie Terra di 
Bari ; the vines are cut low, but not staked as in France ; 
it is fertile In com, oil, saffi-on, almonds, tolacco, mul- 
berry-trees, liquorice, and capers, generally without 
maimro, though in some parts the soil is hut indifferent. 
Us sheep (ail of a dark colour) furnish the best wool in 
Anuglia ; goats and swine are kept in large numbers. 
This prov. yields also, annually. I,(i00,ni10 moggie of salt, 
and 12,000 cw‘s of nitre. The T. d’Otranto “ would lie 
one of the richest provinces in Italy, w'ere it not for its 
wretrhed administration." ( Rampoldi.) Ii.s tobacco is as 
good as that of Seville, hut only a given quantity is allow'ed 
to be cultivated. It yields wdiie, olive.s, cnttnii (good and 
abundant), wdieat siiflieient for the iiihab. ; the arable 
lands are well cultivated, hut there are no arttfleial pas- 
tures, and much of the land lies ivaste. Tiie chief natural 
disadvantage it labours under, is tlie w.'int of water, and 
the rain that falls is therefore caretliily ])rcservcd in 
subterraneous cisterns. 

The hilly parts of Apiiglia fi*ed many flochs, and pro- 
dure an abundance of corn, oil, cotton, and flax ; wiiich 
latter is ex)M)rtcd to Venice. Germany, and Switzerland. 
The shore is generally sandy, iineiiltivated, and covered 
with bushes, wild prunes, myrtles, erieie, &c., that serve 
Of food for oxen and buflmoi^s. The whole country. 
In Bari and Otranto, abounds with aromatic plants ; and 
both the wines, and flesh of some of the animals, as the 
bufflilocs, have an aromatic flavour. Puglia is famous 
for its deer and other game ; tiie sportsmen run down 
hares with greyhounds, and pursue the wild-boar with 
lurchers and mastiffli, riding armed with a lance and 
brace of pistols. The shores about Taranto furnish 
laim quantities of shell-fish. The viper, a«p, a species 
of black snake, the tarantula, Arc., infest this part 


The dyeing of wool is an Important branch of industry 
at Taranto ; tlic internal commerce of Apiiglia, of which 
Foggla is tlie head-quarter, consists chiefly in the sale of 
wool, cheese (from siieep’s milk), and com. 

The country is quite healthy, the people industrious, 
peaceable, and handsome. Many of them in various dis- 
tricts are Greeks or Albanians ; these being, in the 
Terra d’Otranto, ^ of the whole ; tliey preserve their ori- 
ginal customs, dress, and religion, and occupy themselves 
in cotton-weaving. Brigandage is prevalent about 
Bovino, and on the borders of Sannio, but not in other 
parts. 

Tin's territory was originally called Daunia, lapygfa, 
Pcucctia, and Me.stlapia, and formed part of Magna 
Graicia. Having fallen under the Roman dominion, 
Augustus made it the 3d prov. of Italy, under the name 
of Apulia. After the fall of the empire in the W., it was 
occupied successively by Odoacer, Tlicodoric, and tlie 
Greek emperors, till, in the 8th century, it was wrested 
from the latter by the Arabs ; and from them in turn liy 
tiie Normans, in the 11th century; Robert Guiseard 
styling himself first Count or Duke of Apnglia. It con- 
tinued in the possession of his successors till the dealh 
of Manfred, at the battle of Benevento, in 1282, wiu'it it 
fell under the dominion of Charles of Aiijou, as well as 
the rest of the Neapolitan territory. Its subsequent 
history belongs to that of Naples. {Bampoltiu Curo- 
grqfla dell* Italia ; Swinburne's Travel in the Two 
Sicilies s Craven, Tour in the S. Prov. oj Haplcs ; 
Weimar Almanack, 1838.) 

APURE, a river of S. America, Colombia, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Orinoco, which see. 

AtjUAMABOE, a territory of W. Africa, part of the 
sutc of Dahomey, which see. 

AQUAPIM, a territory of W. Africa, part of the em- 
pire of Ashantee, which sue. 

AQUIIjA, a city of the Neapolitan States, rap. prov. 
Abruzzo Ultra, on a hill at the foot of which flows the 
Alterao, lat. 42«27' N., long, l.'io 28' E Pop. (1S3‘2), 
9,191: viz. 4,511 males, 4,083 females.* It is surrounded 
by walls, and ranks us a rurtiOed place of the 4th class ; is 
pretty well built ; has a cathedral, and various churi lies, 
convents, and hospitals ; is the seat of a bishopric, of .i 
civil and criininaJ court, a chamber of finances, Arc. A 
royal college, cstablislied at Sulinona in 1807. was tran.’i- 
ferred tliither in 1810 ; it was soon alter misiHlto the rank 
of a lycenin, diifering little from a nni\ersity, and is at- 
tendm by alMiiit 4(M) pupils. Tliere i.s also a secondary 
school, established in 1708, and various other scmiiiurics. 
A h.indMune new theatre, built on tlie model of that of 
Vicenza, was ojicned in 1832. Excellent w ater, conveyed 
fioin tlie Monte San Giulinno, about Smiles distant,* by 
an aijUiHluct, constructed at a great cxpciisu, during the 
ilonrishing period of the city, is liberally distributed to 
some fine public fountains, as well as ]ir)\alc lu)us(.<,. 
The town has nianiifactures of linen aiui wax ; anil a 
considerable trade in safli on raised in its neigh hour liood. 

Aquilu was founded in 1240 ; and rose in no long time 
to lie one of the riciiest, most populous, and powerful 
cities in the kingdom. But the combined influence of 
misgovernment, pestilence, war, and earlliq makes, from 
the latter of whicli it sufi'ered severely in 1703 and 1706, 
lia\ e reduced It to its present state of decadence. I^at- 
terly, however, it has been improving. {Jicl lie Dc- 
sertzione deUe Due Sicilie, ii. pp. 115 — 300.) 

AQUILKIA, a small town of Austrian Italy, near tlie 
bottom of the Adriatic, 18 in. S. S. W. Gorizia, lat. 45^ 
45' 3*2" N., long. 13° 23' E. Pop. circa 1,,500. It is sur- 
rounded b> a wall and a fosse, and is connected by a 
canal with the port of Grodo, the residence of a few fish- 
ermen. This is all that now remains of one of the prin- 
cipal cities of ancient Italy — its chief bulwark on ita 
N. E. frontier, and the great emporium of its trade with 
the nations of lllvria and Pannonia I Ausonius assigned 
to it the ninth place among the great cities of the em- 
pire : — 

Nona inter clams, Aqulleia cicberis, urbes, 

Itala ad lllyricos objecta colonia montes, 

AJa’iiilwis et portu celeberrlina. 

Clarm IJrba, 7. 

Aqiiilda withstood a siege by Maximinus ; and in 452 
it opposed a vigorous and gallant resistance to Atrila ; 
but tiiat ferocious barbarian having carried it by assauit, 
razed it to the ground, the destruction being so conqilcte, 
that the succeeding generation could scarcely discover 
Its site ! The unhcalthiness of its situation has caused 
the miscarriage of the attempts tliat have been made for 
Its rcstoratiun. In 1751, two archbishoprics were formed 
out of the patriarchate of Aquilcia. (Cramer's Ancient 
Italu, i. p. 129. ; Gibbon, cap. 35.) 

AltABlA, an extensive peninsula, comprising the 


* The po|iulRt!on iseenerally set down in late works at between 
1.1,000 and 14,000. This, however, in an error, and no doubt refers 
not to the town but to the dremiario (ammdiiument), which can- 
tains a considerable extent of country, and some small towns. Its 
populafion in 183'2 was 14,639. 
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S.W. poitlon of the Asiatic continent, situated be- 
tween the rest of Asia and Africa, and between 
120 22^ and 33® Af/ N. lat., and 32o 60 and 68® AV K. 
long. It is bounded on the $. and E by that part of 
the Indian Ocean called the Arabian Sea ; on the N.E. 
by the Gulphs of Oman and Persia ; and on the W. the 
Arabic Oulph, or Eed Sea, forms its boundary from the 
Stfiiits j)f Bab-el-Mandcb to the Isthmus of Suez. The 
N. limit is less clearly defined; the desert in which 
Arabia termfuates In this direction being conterminous 
with that of Syria, and no well-defln^ line of de- 
marcation existing between tliem. The most natural 
boundary on this side appears toqbe a line drawn from 
th(‘ iiead of the Persian (>ulnh to the most westerly 
]}oint of that of Suez, colnchiing very*iiearly with the 
3 >t)i paratlel of N. lat. , but it is usual to include in this 
rountry a considerable part of Irak Aral)!, and the 
desert plains S. and E. of Syria and Palestine , and 
und^r this view, the N. boundary follows very nearly the 
course of the Kuphrates. The countries contiguous to 
Arabia are, on the N. the Asiatic provinces of the 
Turkish Empire; on the W. Egypt and Abyssinia; on 
the S. Adel, the most easterly portion of Africa ; and on 
the N.E. Persia. On the E., except along the Persian 
Gulph, the nearest land is llindosUn. Its greatei>i length 
from Suez to Cape Ras-aUHhtid is 1,6 'jO m., and its 
greatest width from the Straits of Bab-cl-Mandcb to 
the town of Kebam on the Euphrates 1400 m. Its area, 
measmed on D' Antiille's map, is about 1,1UU,()00 sq. m. 
(( umparo IV AnvtUc, Carted* Asie with Travels of Alt 
JSei/, ii. p.9. ; Map of the Coasl qf Arabia^ sttme work, 
ii. p. 270 

iJivisfons, Ancient and Modern — From the earliest 
period of authentic; history, Arabia lias been the connect- 
ing link between the E. and the W. world. It was the 
mart whence the Piicenicians drew the supplies of gold 
and silver, gems and pearls, spicc's and peri nines, with 
which they furnished the countries of Em ope. And 
even before this more extensive intercourse existed — 
before; Pluenicia was a nation, or her “ tralKckers 
princes,’' the Ar.ibiaii caravan wsis seen u])on the Nile, 
and on the borders of PalestiiH*. laden aith tlic most 
rare and precious products. ((feiiesis, cli. xxxvii.) 
‘J'hat these were only partially, it at all, native products 
of Arabia, i.s sniliciently proved ; but tlie W. nations, 
who received them from Arabia, looked at first no 
fartlier for their origin. Exaggerated notions wore 
lormert of the beauty of a land whence such precious 
luxuries were procured, luid the term h'^heuuuv, Fehs^ 
or the Happy became conuet ted with its name. But 
when, in the course ol time, the Greeks first, and them 
the Homans, came to this fancied ])<iradise, they found 
the soil, wliercver tiu'y essayed to outer the country, a 
b irning sand or an uiifruillul rock. 'J'he |K>ssibility of 
an erroneous theory was, liowever, seldom admitted 
i»y aneient iiiquireva. Arabia wiis still believed to be 
Uje Happy or i'oriiiiiate, but Us blissful regions were 
snpposetl to be separated Irom tlie less tavonred portions 
of tile earth by an absolutely sterile zone or belt. All 
the country E. of Egypt had, indeed, been known, 
time imineinorial, by the common name Arabia ; ami 
this designation being still retained, tlie inhospitable 
tr.icts upon the N. and W. received the distinctive epithet 
of Em^, 2^csc97/z, or the Desert. ( Herodotus, lhaUa, 
{)^ 1(7— 113. ; Diodorui Siculus, lib. ii. pp. 139— 167., 
lib. 111. pp. 211—216 ; Slrab t, lib. xvi. pp. 767— 781.; 
Fltntf, Hat. Htst., lib. v. § II.) 

Ptolemy subsequently added a third division to Arabia, 
including tlic country between the Red and Dead Seas, 
and between Palestine and tht' Euptiratcs : in other 
words, he gave to his Arabia the N. limit which, since 
his time, it has generally been considered us retaining. 
To this new district he gave the name of Arabia Peirtea, 
from IltTga, a town on the lesscrJordan.south of the Dead 
Sea, and the caplcal of the Nabatheans. (See Pctha.) 
This division of the country by tlie Greco-Roman 
geographers was universally adopted, not only by their 
contemporaries, but by all the western nations in the 
middle ages. ()n the revival of learning, the great work 
of lUoleiny was taken as the text-book of geography, 
and his arrangements were universally adopted. Even 
Gibbon was deceived by them. ** It is singular enough,** 
lie remarks, ** that a country w’hose language and tii- 
iiahitants have ever been the same, sliould scarcely 
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political power nor influence over the wandering Arab 
tribes, in almost total ignorance of the settled portion of 
the Arab people, and, consequently, without the means 
of making their divisions known among the natives, still 
less of causing them to bo adopted. The fact remarked 
by Gibbon of the identity of the people and lHn|;uagc in 
ancient and modern times, leads, indeed, irresistilily to 


divisions of this country are as identical as the people 

1. Bar-el-4our-Sinai (the Desert of Mount Sinai), 
nearly identical with the Arabia Petraa of Ptolemy, ft 
comprises the small peninsula between the Gulphs of 
Suez and Akabah, and the country northward as far as 
the Dead Sea. This is the region so celebrated in 
Sacred History as the scene of the wanderings of the 
Jewish people ; but, though it may be gathered from 
the Mosaic ai'count that it was then the residence of 
several warlike nations, it is, at piesent, nearly unin- 
habited. ( A tWiziAr, pur. ii. p. 345.) 

2. £l~Hcf0az, or the Laud qf Pilgrimage, occupies 
a considerable portion of the coast of tire Red Sea. 
Its bouiuhirles arc K. Hedged, W. tlie Red Sea, S. 
Yemen, and N. liar~el^lour-Sinai and Ned.<>Jed. This 
district acknowledges a sort of doubtful authority in the 
grand Signlor as protector of the holy cities (Mecca and 
Metlina) ; but those cities, and tlie whole southern part 
of Hedjaz, called Beled-el-Jlanm (Holy or Furbldden 
Land) were, till within these few years, under the go- 
vernment of the sherifi’ of Mecca. I'he sheriflTs power 
has, however, of late been much shaken ; first by the 
Wahabees, a fanatical sect of Nedsjed, and more re- 
cently liy Mehcmct All, Pacha of Egypt. (Niebuhr, 
par. ii. p. 302. ; AH Bey, ii. pp. 29, ct seq. ; BurckhardVs 
Ttaveh in Arabia, passim.) 

3. Nedijed constitutes the central part of the penin- 
sula. IL is the largest, but the least known, of all the 
divisions, it is bounded N. by the Syrian Desert, 
E. by Larhsa, S- by Yemen, and \V. by Hedjaz. 
(Niebuhr, par. ii. p. 296. ; Burckhardi, vol. ii. p. 396, 
ct Bcq. ) 

4. El-IIassa-Lachsa, otherwise Lachsa, JIadsJar, or 
Bahrein, lies upon the Persian Gulph. Its boundaries 
are, towards the N. the cmintry of iin/r Arabi, W. 
Nedsjed, S. Oman, and E. the Persian Gulph. 
(A’tV6«/ir, par. ii. p. 203.) 

5. Oman is bounded N. by the Persian Gulph and 
Jmchsa, E. by the Indian Ocean, W. and S. by vast 
sandy deserts (parts of Nedyed and Ilodramaut), in 
the midst of whicii it seems to rise Idle a little knot 
of mountains out of an extensive sea. (Nu buhr, par. 11. 
p.256.) 

6. Hadramaut forms the S.E. division of Arabia, and 
is bounded N. and N.E. by the Deserts of Nedijcd and 
Oman, S. and S.E. by the Indian Ocean, and \\. by 
Yemen. (A'fVftuAr, par. ii. p. 246.) 

7. Yemen, the Mitilhern part of the peninsula, has the 
Red Sea on its \V. side, the Straits of Bab -cl- Mandeb 
and the Indian Ocean on the S., Hadiamaut on the E., 
and Nedijcd and Uedjaz N. (Niebuhr, par. ii. p. 160.) 

Yemen and Hadramaut point out tlie situation, if not 
the extent, of the Arabia Felix of Strabo and Ptolemy. 
The inhaliitants regard tbemsuhes as the chief of ml 
the Arabian people, calling their country Bellad-el~Ulm 
u BeUad-ed-hm, ** Tlic birthplace ef the sciences and of 
religion.” (Niebuhr, par. il. p. 247.) But the Arabia 
Felix of Greek gcograpliy seems to have extended much 
farther N., romprising the whole of Hedjaz and Oman, 
together with the greater part of Lachsa, and a very 
considerable portion ot Nedsjed. (5b‘a6o,lib. xvi, cap. 3. 
p. 765. ; Ptolemy, lib. vi. cap. 7. p. 112.) The Arabia 
Deserto included tlie N. parts of Nedsjed and Lachsa. In 
Ptolemy’s map this district is separated from the former 
by an imaginary range of mountains, running fj om the 
Persian Gulph to another range, equally imaginary, sup- 
posed to form the boundary between Ardl^a Felix and 
Arabia Petreea. The position of this lust-mentioned 
province has been previously pointed out. 

Physical Features o' the Country, Mountains, and 
PTaiMS.— The name (Nedyed) ot the central and largest 
division of Arabiil sigiillics high or elevated ground ; 
and the whole peninsula, as lar as at present explored, 
consists of an elevated table-land, with a general in- 
clination towards the N. and K. ; and surrounded by a 
belt of low land, varying in width from one or two days’ 
journey, to a single mile or less. (Niebuhr, par. ii. 
pp. 160. 296, &c. ; Burckhardt, ii. p. 397, et seq.) This 
flat belt is called Gaur or Tehama, Arabic terms for 
a plain country; and the W. pait of Yemen, on the 
Red Sea, has received the latter name as a dis- 
tinctlve appellation. A range of mountains, a con- 
tinuation of the Syrian Lebanon, runs S. from the 
borders of the Dead Sea to Yemen ; the face of which 
is much mure steep and precipitous towards the W. 
than the E. ; so that the great plain which commences 
immediately to the E. oC these mountains is very con- 
siderably raised above the level of the sea. (Burek* 
hardt, ii. p. 146.) The hills of Oman seem to form the 
E. shoulder of this table-land, and the plains of Lachsa 
the termination of its inclination towards the Persian 
c;ulph. (Niebuhr, ii. pp. 256. 293. ) This high plain is 
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expreitly itates (li. p. S96.) ihnt the portion of thti alio on that of eastern geographers, cited by Malte- 

C laln, more particularly known by the name of Nedi^d, Bran {G^ogra^ie VtUtterfeUe, vlil. p. 246.). 

I mountainous ; and Burckhardt, in describing De- Climate. — The Tropic of Cancer divides Arabia into 
rayeh, the capitol of NetUded^l-Ared, says, that it Is two not very unequal parts. It lies, therefore, partly in 
situated in a valley, the outlets of which are so narrow the torrid, and partly In the S. part of tiie N. temperate 
that only one camel can pass at a time. {Travels^ ii. zone; but so many modifying circumstances exert an 
p 899.) The main chain, supporting this table>land on influence over its climate, that the mere latitude of its 
the W., Incieases in elevation as it extends towards the several parts is, perhaps, the least important element in 
S. ; anaJ|l|iiough it has not been explored in the S.E. determining tiic temperature, humidity, and salubrity of 
of ^HSeninsula, there can be little doubt that the its atmosphere. In general, the climate is very similar 
same after following the direction of the lied to that of N. Africa. Lving under the tropic, it has, of 

Sea to Yemen and Hadramauc, Is continued in a line, course, its succession of dry and rainy seasons ; and on 
parallel to the Indian Ocean, as far as Oman. J.ord the mountains of Yemen tiie showers regularly fall 
Valentia describes that part of the E. coast of Arabia, fram the middle of .Tune till the end of September, 
which he saw in his voyage from India to the Reil Sea, During the early part of the season the rains are most 
as a sandy boacii with a chain of mountains in the dls- abundant, and at this time the sky is sometimes, but 
iKdeo (Voyages and TVavc/s, li. p. 12.); and Niebuhr very rarely, covered by clouds for 24 hours together, 
has no doubt that the hills of Oman form the N. ter- Dimng the dry season a cloud is scarcely ever seen, in 
min.ation of this chain (par. ii. p. 255.). The elevations Oman the rainy season begins in November, and con- 
of the land are rather in masses than in peaks, and the tinues till tiie middle of February. In the plain couii- 
few great eminences of the latter kind, noticed by tra- try on the coast, and in the Tehama of Yemen (though 
vellers, are referred to in tormii which seem to Imply so close to the mountainous regions of rcgul.-ir showers), 
that they arc regarded as singularities, 'i'hus, we are a whole year frequently passes without a drop of rain, 
tohi that Mount Shahak is seen at a distance of two (A7c5«Ar, par. i. pp. 84, ctseq.) In this respect is found 
days' journey, rising like a tower in the midst of the striking physical resemblance between Africa and Arabia, 
plain, and that it forms a land-mark fur the pilgrims In the latter, as in the former, the parched plains arc 
travelling from Damascus to Mecca; but the notice denied the refreshment of falling showers, and owe 
wliieh this mountain has attracted from all travellers what share of fertility they possess to the inundations 
along the lladj road, leads to the inference that such consequent upon the saturation of the mountains, 
land-marks arc rare. (Zach's Corresponderase. No. 18. The temperature of Arabia, like that of other coun- 
p. 889.) Mounts Horeb and Sinai are, out of all com- tries, difiers widely, according to tiie elevation of the 
IMrison, the most celebrated in the world: they are surface, the nature of the soil, and the nciglibourhorid of 
connected with some of the most important events in the ocean. In general, the mountains oi the S. Yemen 
sacred history ; and are regarded with ieclings of re- and Hadramaut arc the most habitable, and even tiie 
liglous awe by Mohammedans as well os by Jews and coolest parts of the peninsula; but the heat of the Te- 
(^hrlstians. The Sinai group is the last considerable hama is excessive; and great extremes of temperature 
elevation towards the N.W. of the mountains which are experienced within ver)' short distances. At Mocha, 
support the table-land of the interior. This group on the Red Sea, the thermometer rises in summer to 
fills the peninsula between the (iulphs of Suez and 9HOFahr.; while at Saana, in the mountains, it never 
Akabah. Mount Arafat, an eminence extremely sacred exceeds 85-^, and in this district, Jrecztng winter nights 
in Mohammedan estimation, at a short distance from arc not unfrctiuent. Tiie inhabitants of Yemen live, 
Mecca, rises from the plain country of the table-land to consequently, under several dill'erent climates, and \erv 
an elcv.'ition of 160 or 200 feet. It forms the centre of a dittbrent species of uiiim.ils and vegetables flourish 
natural solitude, being situated in a plain about three within its limits. (Ntebuhr, par. i. p. 4.) From tlio 
quarters of a league in diameter, and surrounded by bar- borders of lledjaz to the banks of the Euphrates the 
ren mountains. Thb composition of the Arabian moiin- country is a va.st plain, without the slightest elevation, 
tains, towards the N. and W., is limestone suck, with and wholly destitute of rivers or permanent springs, 
granite towards the summits; but in the higher parts The soil is one mass of moving sand, without the 
of the country the bare granite rises uncovered from slightest trace of town or village ; and the dreary mo- 
lts very base. (See Burckhardt, Ah Bey, and Ntebuhr, notony of the scone is broken only by the appearance of 
passim.) a few thorny shrubs, which, taking vigorous root in the 

The Gaur or Tehama, from its regular inclination sand, supply the patient camel witli the only food which 
towards the sea', and the nature of its soil — sand with he can And in tliese deserts. (Yooseph~el-MHky, in 
salino incrustations (Niebuhr, par. ii. p. 161.; Lord Zach's Correspondence, No. 18.) Tliis country, with 
Foh*»tf 0 ,vol. i1.p.359 )~secms to have been under water the Desert of Syria, seems to have formed the Arabia 
at a comparatively recent period. At Mocha the soil Deserta of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
for 28 feet in depth is wholly composed of marine pro- Another plain, of the suine kind, and most probably even 
ductions ; and at Okelis, close to the Straits of Bab-el- more extensive, chilled the Desert oj Akhaj, lies between 
Mandeb, where anciently there was a harbour, in which Yemen and Hadramuut, on the S. and W., and between 
a fleet could lie, there is not, at present, much mni e than Nedsjed and Oman, on the N. and E. (Ntebuhr, par. ii . 
a foot of water. (Lord Valentia, vol. ii. p. ,361.) The pp. 245-.2.'>5.) I'liesc vast sandy deserts increase very 
town of Musa, formerly on the coast, is now several peatly the heat of the atmosphere in tlieir neighbour- 
miles inland. This fact was remarked even in Pliny's niKid. The wind blowing over them, about the summer 
time. *' Nowhere," says he, has the earth gained solstice, liecomes so dry, that paper and parcliinent ex- 
more, nor ill so short a time, from the water." (Nat. posed to its influence scorch and crack, as though placed 
//tst.,Iib. vi. ^ 270 hi the mouth of an oven; and life, both animal and 

Af 0 cr.< am/ /.oAirir. — There are no rivers, in the strict vegetable, perishes in the noxious blast. J(Ah Bey, 
acceptation of the term, in Arabia. The most im- vol. ii p. 46.) I'his is the wind known, in different 
portantstreax^^s noted on U'Anville's map arc the Asian and often very distant countries, by the names of the 
and the Falg, both falling into the Persian Gutph ; Simoom, SamicI, Sirocco, and Sonuia ; and which is 
the Massora and the Polm emptying themselves into always generated in eicry tropical country having ex- 
tho Indian Ocean ; a nameless stream, falling into tensive sandy deserts. Its grand scat is the vast desert 
the same ocean on the confines of Yemen and Had- of Sahara, in Africa ; and next to it, perhaps, the deserts 
ramaut ; and the Meidain and Zebia in the S. part now mentioned. It comes from a ditfereiit quarter in 
of Yemen. But these and every other stream of run- different parts of the peninsula, according to uieir posi- 
nlng water known to exist In this country, have more or sion with respect to these deserts. Thus, at Mecca, the 
less the character of occasional torrents. Niebuhr re- Simoom comes from the K. ; in the neighbourhood of 
marks it as a singularity, that the Massora and another the Persian Gulph and the Euphrates, from the W. ; in 
small stream in Oman continued to run throughout the Yemen and Hadramaut, tVom the N. and N.E. The 
year ; and he states, that in the Tehama of Yemen there chain of hills seems to shelter the Tehama of the Hed- 
are no rivers that retain their water during the entire joz from the influence of the Simoom from the Arabian 
summer. (Dex.de Pilr., par. il. pp. 255. 161, &c.) The Desert, as the hottest wind known in this district 
few perennial streams are all reduced to insignificance comes from the African Deserts across the Red Sea, 

a the dry season ; but, under the influence of the and is, consequently, very considerably cooled and 
cal rains, these and the others often swell to an mitigated in Us violence. 

le site, and sometimes make new channels for It is only, however, during the Intense summer heats 
tbelnselves, changing, in this way, the appearance of the that the Simoom is dreaded ; and such is the general 
coast, and leading to contradictory statements as to purity of the atmosphere, owing to the few exhalations 
the dumber and embouchures of the difibront streams, nrom the drv soil, that both man and beast in Arabia 
iValnUia, il. p. 860.) are aware of the approach of the poisonous blast, from 

The arid sands of the Tehama, unfavourable to tke the sulphurous odour by which It is preceded. It is 
formation of rivers, are, of course, equally hostile to the said, also, that the point of the heavens from which the 
accumulatipn ef water In lakes. In fact, the dryness of Simoom Is approaching is always marked by a peculiar 
tSto AraUan soil is proverbial ; but the interior is only colouring, e^ly distinguishable by an Arab eye. Thus 
very partially known ; and in the table-land of Nedsied forewarned, the Arab throws himself upon the ground, 
lakes m supposed to exist, on the authority of Strabo, and the beasts hold down their heads ; for it is found 
Who attnns that he saw them (lib. xvi. p. 774.) ; and ■ that this terrific blast has little or no power near the 
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mrth, perhaps because, blowing in a horizontal direc- 
tion, it is broken the inequalities oi the ground, and 
also^ perhaps, because the few slight exhalations farced 
firom the arid soil l|y the extreme heat, have power to 
counteract its virulence. Those who afo rash enough 
to face it are suddenly suffocated ; and in the deserts, 
where the Simoom blows lung and Strongly, whole cara- 
vans have been buried beneath the burning sands, willed 
then rise in waves as high and strong as those of a 
stormy ocean. (M'e6«Ar, par. i. pp. 7, 8.) 

Natural Productions. — The ‘dlnbrences of soil and 
climate occasion much variety in the species and amount 
of the natural products of Arabiiu Nothing can, per- 
haps, be more strongly coutrastea than the vivid de- 
scriptions of the country by ancient and oriental writers, 
and the cold realities exhibited to the traveller or 
voyager who approaches its cofitincs. Even on nearing the 
southern shore, the Arabia Felix, or terrestrial paxMise 
of the ancients, the eye looks in vain for the beauty ; 
nor is the smell gratified by the Sabsean odours " 
which have been so vividly, but erroneously, described. 

A wide sandy beach, bounded in the distance by a range 
of inouiitains, dreary and unproductive, without a patch 
of verdure to relieve the e>e, or a running stream to 
slake the thirst, or break the dull monotony of the view, 
constitutes tlie southern coast of Yemen. { Falentia, ii. 

p. 12.) 

The fertile spots, however, like the oases oi the Afri- 
can deserts, are so luxuriant and beautiful, as in some 
measure to warrant the hyperboiicid praises bestowed on 
tile peniiibuia. In consequence, too, of the various cir- 
euinstauces of elevation, aspect, temperature, and mois- 
ture, there is no country whose productions are more 
numerous and varied. 

'i'he simdy plains of the centre produce the same 
plants as N. Ainca , — the inesanbry anthem um, aloe, 
cuphurbiuin, stapela, and salsola ; plants w Inch answer 
a wise jiurjiuse in these wastes, by alleviating the thirst 
of the camel, during tlie painful journeys of the cara- 
vans. 

The sea coast, consisting for the most part of arid 
sands, produces, in general, the same plants as the cen- 
tral disserts ; but wherever the Tehama i.s watered by 
livuiels descending from the mi>untains, or wherever the 
soil IS subjected to occasional inundations, a very dif- 
iereiit scene is presented. I 'nder tliese circumstances, 
a vegetation, luxuriant and diversified, is produced, the 
«>nv>et of which is the more striking, from tlic desolation 
wiUi wliieh it is surrounded. The valleys, too, in the 
inoiintiiins, exposed to the influence of the regular 
rains, and consequently abounding in rivulets, are the 
seats of an abundant vegetation. In such di.\trict$, 
the tamarind, cotton tree, sugar-cane, banana, nutmeg, 
betel, and every variety of melons and pumpkins arc 
tatiffienous i at all events they have grown there from 
the remotest antiquity {^Strabo, lib. xvi. IG. C.ap. o. 
pp. 704, et seq. , Pliuy^ Nat. JLs/., lib. xii. cap. 8. 
p. 3fi2. ; Ib. lib. xii. cap. 10. p. ’JXXi. ; Jb. lib. xix. cap. i. 
p. 4.), and contiiine to flourish in greater luxuriance 
timn in any oilier part of the world, except in the simi- 
lar soil and under the similar climate of M . Africa. Ara« 
l>ia produces several kinds of hard wood, of which the 
agaliochum seems to be the same with the sandal wood 
of tile Fast India Islands ; and it may be regarded as 
the mative home of tiie date tree, the cocoa, and the fan- 
leaved p.*Uin. Of otlier trees, tlierc are the fig, orange, 
plantain, almond, apricot, acacia vera (producing the 
gum Arabic), quince, and vine. Among shrubs, the 
seukitive plant, castor-oil plant, and senna (both used 
in medicine) ; the globe amaranth, white lily, and 
pancratium (all distinguished for their fragrance) ; the 
aloe, styrax, and sesunium arc very abundant. But, 
notwithstanding this variety of wood, although there 
arc some groves or thickets on the mountain side, 

Arabia possesses no forest, properly so called. The 
reason of this is obvious : the fertile, irrigatqd spots, 
small in extent, and scattered here and there, are sur- 
rounded by the sandy plain or granite rock, and, con- 
sequently, the formation of extensive woods becomes a 
natter of impossibility. {Niebuhr ^ par. i. pp. 127— 

Of Arab trees, the most worthy of notice are the 
coffee tree, and the tree producing the balm of Mecca, 
called, by the natives, Abu Seham (that is, the odor- 
iferous tree). Both are natives of Yemen, the coffee 
plantations being found chiefly on the W. slopes of the 
mountains, in that division of the peninsula. It is said 
that the Arabs have always prohibited the exportation of 
the coffee plant ; but it is a well known fact that it was 
first introduced Into the W. Indies firom Arabia. The 
coffee of Yemen still, however, preserves its superiority, 
fmd fetches the highest price in the European markets. 

The balm of Mecca is the most fragrant and valuable 
of all the gum resins, but it is never met with pure out of 
Arabia, and there scarcely beyond the confines of 
* emen. The merchants of Mocha convey It in great 
<luaatitieB to Medina, whence it is never exported for the 
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purposes of external commerce till It have been ronsidiir. 
ably adulterated. {Niebuhr, par. I. p. 

Among the natural productions is the singular sub. 
stance called Manna, produced from a little thorny bush 
which seems to be abundant in all the deserts and their 
neighbourhood, and exactly answers the description in 
Exodus xvi. and Numbers xi. 

Wherever water is found, or can be procunid, the 
labour of the A rablan agriculturist is well repaU. Maize 
wheat, dhourrah, barley, and millet cover tliitttountaln 
sides of Yemen and other fertile parts# Ind^, tobacco, 
Vars, a plant yielding a yellow dye ; Fuar, ah herb which 
produces a red colour ; together with many species of 
garden fruits and vegetables, are cultivated ; but, in order 
to insure success in the cultivation beyond tlie districts 
watered by tiie scanty rivulets and torrents, much labour 
is required. It U true that the agricultural"1mpleinents 
are of a very simple and primitive construction, but it is 
not in the use of these that tlio great labour of Arabian 
agriculture exists. Channels and dykes have to be con- 
structe(i,to conduct the water to spots where none flows ' 
naturally, and to retain it there that it may fertilise 
them. Great reservoirs are formed, in which tlie abun- 
dant rains of Clic wet season are collected fur future use. 
The coflec grounds and gardens on the mountain sides 
are supported by ufa//s, to make their surface horizontal, 
and so prevent tiie escape of tiie moisture. Wells are 
dug at immense depths ; and, in short, since it is upon the 
amount of irrigation that the productiveness of the soil 
depends, it is to the collectiorv and just distribution of 
w'ater that the cares ol the cultivator are principally 
directed ; and the nature of the Arabian dimate and 
hydrograpliy renders these cares in the liigliust degree 
laborious. {^Ntcbu/ir, par. i. pp. 134—1 .2.) 

The fame of Arabia as Uie land of incense and per- 
fumes 18 of very old date. But it was long since sus- 
pected, and Is now well knowm, that the frankincense, 
myrrh, and similar products with whicli it supplied 
the ancient world, were nut all of its own growth, but 
were princiiially brought to its ports from Africa and 
various E. countries. {Niebuhr, par. i. p. 12G. ; yalenlia, 
Ii. p. 12.) 

The camel is to the Arabian what the rein-deer is to 
the Laplander. It has been justly caileil tiie “ Ship of 
the Desert and without it the Arab could never cross 
the seas of sand that fence his country. 'J'liere are two 
species ot this useful animal ; that usad in Arabia and 
N. Africa lias only one hump, while tliat found in l^ersia 
and Bokhara has two. The latter is frequently 'jailed 
the Bacti ian camel, and the Arabian species is sometimes 
callinl Uroniedary. This last name is, however, impro- 
perly aiiplied, the Greek term ifs/icte (swift) being, most 
protohly, unknown to the Arabians, while by the Greeks 
tliemselves it was applied to only one variety of the 
Arabian camel, distinguished by its greater speed from 
tiiose best adapted to carrying burdens. {Diodorus 
StciUus, lib. iii. p. 125.) Arabia is generally regarded 
as the native country of the horse ; and there are, per- 
haps, no breeds to be compared with those trained by tlie 
Bedouins of the desert. The horses are of two kinds : 
the one called Kadcschi, that is, of an unknown race, 
arc used for the purposes of labour, reside in the towns, 
and arc not more esteemed than the horses of Europe. 
But the true Arab steed, the horse of the desert, is said 
to be descended from the breed of Solomon * this kind 
is called Kochlani, or horses of an ascertained race ; and 
it is pretended that their genealogy has been preserved in 
the country for 2,()0UyearK. (AV^u/tr, par. i. pp. 142—144.) 
Horses are, however, by no means so imiaeroiis as has 
been supposed. In the settled cii^trirts the most common 
beasts of burden are oxen and camels (A«*5«Ar, passim) ; 
and among the Bedouins the mare is rather a mark of 
distinction th.m a substantive part of her master’s wealth. 
In many tribes (and those among the richest) nut more 
than one mare to six or seven tents can bo found ; in 
some of the W. districts there arc many encai^nients 
without a single horne or mare among them ; and w'hen, 
in 1815, the S. tribes imitcd against Mchcmct All, out of an 
army of 2.5,000 men nut mure than 500 horsemen could 
bo mustered. 'The Arab tribes richest in horses live 
without the limits of the peninsula, in the fertile plains 
of Mesopotamia, and in the plain country of Syria. 
Burckhardt thinks that the number of horses in Arabia 
does not exceed 50,000. {Notes on Bedouins, pp. 40. 116, 
et seq. 24G— 240.) 

'The great cause of this scarcity is undoubtedly the 
difliculty of providing food for the animal, especially in 
the S. districts ; but another cause, depending probably 
upon the first, is, tlmt the Arabs almost uniformly ride 
their marcs, and sen tlie horses to the town’s-people. 
The horses that they reserve are merely for the purpose 
of breeding, and a gelding is rarely if ever seen in the 
desert. Although theBedouin parts rcedily with theliorses 
of his famous Kochlani breed, he rarely disposes of the 
mares until they become old, or are from some acci- 
dent unfit for war ; and even then he contracts with the 
buyer to receive Uie first fi^' foaled of any mare tliat he 
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maj mU, or to receive back the mare, the buyer retain- 
ing the Ally. Sometimes tlie first two, three, or even 
four fillies are thus reserved to the seller ; and this, 
in Arab phraseology, Is called selling a half, a third, 
or a fourth ^orthe mare’s Iwlly. It is very rarely. 
Indeed, that a Bedouin will part with a Kochlani mare 
except under Such reservation of right in her future 
oflfSpring. {BurckhardVs Notes on the Bedotnnsy 
pp. 117, 1-18, Ac.) An Arab will sometimes take his mare 
a journey of several days, in order that she may breed 
tv some celebrated horse ; but, in general, the Bedouins 
are by no means so particular in this respect as Euro- 
peans, and consider tiic good qualities of the colt to 
depend rather upon the dam than the sire. Tht^ never, 
however, willingly mix the Kochlani witli the Kadeschi 
breed; and if such mixture take place by accident, 
the colt is reckoned of the Interior race. In the towns, 
Kadeschi marcs arc coupled with Kochlani horses, but 
In this case, also, the ofl’spnng is accounted Kadcschu 
Xiflehnhr^ par. i. p. 144.) 

kochlani horses are mostly small, seldom above 14 
hands high, of a delicate but extremely graceful form, 
and have all some cliuracteriatic beauty which distin- 
guishes their breed from every other. This breed is 
subdivided into almost immmci able fsunilies ; for every 
mare distinguished for speed or beautv may give rise to 
a new breed called after her. They all, however, belong 
to five great divisions, named after the favourite mares 
of Mohanuned, Taneysffy Manekcye, Kohtyl, Taklawyc^ 
and DttJlfe. 

The colt, when foaled, is not suiTered to fall to the 
ground, but is recidved into the arms of attendants, and 
attended for a while as tliough it were a human infant 
Witnesses are assembled, beloro whom the genealogy of 
the colt is drawn out, and suspended to the animal’s neck. 

A colt is not mounted till it Is two years old, but from 
tills time the saddle is rarely oif its back ; It becomes 
the Intimate companion of its master, sharing nil his 
eomffirts (such as they me), and also all his piTvutions. 
Pasture in tlie rainy season— barley ainl wheat when the 

S laiiiH arc score lietl by the tropical sun — date- paste, and 
ried clover when grain Is scarce — form the variable diet 
of the Arab horse, in different districts and seasons. As 
long, too, os its master’s ramels can supply milk, it 
receives its share, and the Bedouin most commonly gives 
the fragments of his own meal to the mare on which he 
rides. It is, moreover, a common practice, more espe- 
cially in Nedsjed, to give horses’ liesh, both raw and 
cooked, particularly before the commencement ol a 
fatiguing Journey. I.Jke their masters, the Arab horses 
live all the year In the open air. With little grooming 
and attention to their health, they are seldom ill. Being 
constantly In the society of their masters, they become 
gentle, dneile, and intelligent in a high degree ; tiiey arc 
ridden without bits — generally, too, witliout stirrups ; 
imd instances of vice or ill-temper are almost unknown 
among them. (jVi’fftuAr, par. 1 . pp. 141 — 143 ; Burckhardt, 
Notes on Bedouins^ pp. 1 ir)~li!.3. 124G— ‘i.’iG.) 

The other domestic animals are oxen, generally of a 
humped kind, like those of Syria : sheen, one variety of 
which have extremely thick and broad tails ; goats and 
asses, of which last there are two varieties — i>ne not 
differing from those of Europe, tlie other large, cou- 
-rageouB, and more desirable for n journey tlmn oven the 
horse. From these asses a breed of very valuable mules 
is procured. The buflklo, though common in Egypt, 
Syria, and on the banks of the Euphrates ;u)(i 'i'lgris, 
that is, all round the confines of Arabia, is not found 
within Its liifllts ; at least Niebuhr did not meet with it, 
and 110 other writer mmitions tiic animal, except in one 
or two instances, when the humped ^'rian ox seems to 
have been mistaken for the buffalo. The latter retmires 
a moist pasture and a plentiiul supply of water. Hence 
it is found on the banks of the Nile and the Orontes, 
though in the close neighbourhood of parched deserts ; 
but the want of water In Arabia clearly renders that 
country unfit for its location. 

Among the wild animals arc the jackal, hywna, several 
kinds of asses, the jerboa, wolf, fox, boar, and panther. 
Besides these, there are several kinds of antelopes ; the 
goat runs wild among the mountains, anil wild oxen and 
asiei are to bo met with in the plauis. Domestic poultry 
is very plentiful in all the fertile districts, and the plains 
are filled with partridges, the woods with guinea fowl, 
and the mountain sides with pheasants. But the most 
celebrated bird is one of the thrush kind, called by the 
natives Samar-mog, which comes in florks every year 
firora Persia, and commits great devastation among the 
Sights of locusts. For this importiust service it Is held 
in a degree of re.spect, amounting almost to adoration. 
The ostrich wanders in tlie sandy deserts, and is called 
by the Arabs That^eMammel, that is, camel bird. It is, 
certainly, a remarkable circumstance, that in a country 
Mng on both tides the tropic there should be no great 
-..^indanep of Insects : ysA this appears to be the case. 

JbI Bey, spring of H^az, says, ’* There are few flies, 

' find no gnws or other Insects.” ( TraoOSt II- pp- 45. 1 18.) 


The locust Is, however, one of the scourges of Arahldi 
though even this pcsj seems to be less destructive here 
thim in the neighbouring countries of Syria and Persia. 
The esculent locust is sold in the markets, luid is es- 
teemed -a great delicacy. {Jiochart^ Hicroxotcon, par. i. 
lib. iv. cap. G. p. 4G.) These destructive ravagers 
come to Arabia from different quarters: a S.W. wind 
brings them from the Libyan desert to the shores of 
Yemen and lludjaz ; a N.W. wind hurls tliem upon 
Oman and l.achsa. from Persia and Mcsoiiotamia ; and 
a wind from the N.E. freiiuently overwlielnis Nedsjed 
with this plague, from Syiia. 'rbey seem, however, to 
be confined to their seneral localities, perhaps from iuabi- 
lity topass the interior deserts; for the W. flight, as it may 
lie called, or that from the African siiorcs, never passes 
the mountains of Yemen, and commonly retraces its 
route on tlie day following its first appearance. No part 
of the year seems to bo peculiarly exposed to or ex- 
empted from this plague. N iebulir noticed locust llighls 
in the months of January, May, June, July, Nuvemlx r, 
and December. In one of these, the Red Sea between 
Mocha and the opiuisite coast of Atriea was cuveied 
with their deed bodies. 

Of the reptile tribes, bmd and sea turtles are ver>' 
numerous ; there are also several species of serpents, 
one of which, very small, and covered with while 
blotclies, is extremely venomous, its bite being instantly 
mortal. The guaril, a large lizard, is said by Bochart. 
on the authoriCy of Karwyui and Abdollatif, two native 
writers, to be equal in size and strength to the crocodile. 
( //icrczo/cow, par. i. lib. iv. cap. 3. p. 1070.) All the 
roasts abouiul in fish ; reels ot coral and madrepore ex- 
tend along the Niinres of the lied Sea, and the peail 
oyster is abundant in the Persian Oulph. {Niebuhr^ 
par. i. pp. 14‘J— l.^i!).) 

Minerals are s<*arco ; but this may proceed from 
a want of industry or skill in working mines, 'i'iie 
mountains, of an old formation, are |)reci.-ely those in 
which the precious metals are found, and the unaunnouK 
voice of antiquity proclaims this country as the land of 
gold and gems, os well as oi incense and ])erfumcs. 
Nlehuhr afiirnii-, iiowever, that no gold is found, and 
that only a simill portion of silver is found mixed witli 
lead In the mouiitaiiiN ol Oman. There arc some iron 
mines in the N. of \eineii, but (he metal they yield is 
brittle and ot little worth ; and with regard to gems, it 
is now well known that the agate called Mocha-sloue and 
the Arabian cornelian come from India; and there is 
nidhing to contradict tlie presumption that the other 
firms for wiilch Arabia was formcm distinguished, were 
derived from the same source. Tlie onyx, iiowever, is 
found In Yemen, and an inferior cinerftid. 'J'lie otlicr 
minerals arc basalt, blue alabaster, several kinds of spers 
and selenite. (Niebuhr, par. i. pp. 1 ‘2.1— 1*2-').) 

Populttlion, Manners, and Customs <\f Arabia. — The 
native Arab has always Iwen an object of interest and 
curiosity to the rest of the world. Descended from the 
same .>tock with the Jews, he has preserved his race 
almost ns iinmixed, and traces up ids gcn(‘a]ogy to Alira- 
ham through Isliinael, with the same pride as his enngeni- 
tor looks up to the same patriarch tiirough his lawful hut 
younger otr<pTing Isaac. Through all tlie centuries which 
have passed over his head, he has preserved tlie charac- 
ter given to his infant ancestor in tlie wilderness. The 
desert has continued his home ; he has been a man of 
war from tiis youth — “ ids liaiid against every man, and 
every man’s hand against his.” 

The descendants of Ishmael were by no means, how- 
ever, the first mliahitants of Arabia ; and though the 
various eastern traditions on the subject arc too niiine- 
rolls and too involved to be here stated, it seems pretty 
certain tliat the Arabs of the towns and those of tlie 
desert owed tlieir origin to different ancestors — that 
the settled population on the coasts are descended from a 
more ancient, if not an aboriginal race, while tlie wild 
horseman and shepherd of tlie waste is the descendant 
of the discarded son of Abraham. Between these a 
marked and striking difference has existed throughout 
the historic period ; and not only is this tiic case, but each 
class seems to have retained pretty nearly the same dis- 
tinguishing features which marked it in the earliest 
times. The caravans from Mocha and Sanaa still convey 
the produce of the South to Turkey, Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia (Niebuhr^ par. i. p. 126.) as they did 2,000 years 
ago (Pliny y Nat. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 28.), though the Arab 
merchant be not so important a character in this com- 
mercial age, as when it could be said of him that *' ho 
must, of necessity, be exceeding rich ; for with him the 
Roman and the Parthian leave large sums of gold and 
silver for the products of his woikIs and seas, which he 
sells to them without buying any thing in return.” (Pliny, 
1. vi. I 28. ) The Bedouins, too, or Scentite^ are described 
by Puny as living In the' black hair-cloth tents, under 
which they shelter themselves at present; and ho ex- 
presses bis astonishment at the fact, that, being so nu- 
merous a race, the half of them, at least, should live by 
plunder. (Nai. Hist.tl.vi. ^28.) 
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Though the younger race, the Bedouins account them- 
selves the more noble ; and the Arab is prouder of his 
rank, than the native of any other country in the world. 

They have no titles of nobility, excej[)ting such as refer 
to religious or political oilices. The Bedouin has no 
idea of rank depending upon hitters patent of a caliph or 
sultan ; all men descended from ttie same ancestor are, 
in his estimation, equal in rank ; and hence the preser- 
vation of their genealogies is a matter of extreme care. 

Among their great houses, those descended from the 
Trophet hold the first rank ; then those whose ancestors 
diverged the latest from the common stock ; the lowest 
pLic’e lieing seemingly assigned to Jihose, who trace their 
genealogy to Acc, the sH:ond son or Aduam, thus diverg- 
ing from the rrophet’s stock in tiie first accredited ge- 
neration. /M/, i/d. p. 0.: Nu’lmhr. par. i. 

pp. 9, 10.) 

At'cording to Niebuhr, the Bedouins are, now, the 
only true Arabs, — tin; inhabitants ui tlie cities and coahis 
being, in consequence of their commerce, so mixed with 
Btraugers, tiiat they have lost much of their ancient 
nianncrs and customs ; w'hcrcas, the Bedouins {/cs vrau 
Arabt's) have always looked more to their liLierties than 
tlieir ease or nelies, and continue to live in separate 
tribes, under t(‘nl^, preserving, in the present day, the 
same inanuerb ana cUitoins which diatinguished their 
lorefalhers in the most remote times. (Par. li. p. 3i7.) 
Niebidir enumer.ites above a hundred Bedouin tribes, 
e.icii undt'r its own p.irticiihir sheikh or sberiiT; thc'se are 
not, liowever, all tuund within the limits of the peiiin- 
sid«t, but extend over .Siij.*i, the plain country I let ween 
the iuiphr.ites and the Tigris, and even lr«iui the lelt 
bank of tlie latter river into rersia. There arc, how- 
cvir, two cla'-se. of Bedouins ; the yJ/iZ-c/- J6«/rf (liuo. 
lie Aiabs) who live entirely b> pasturage and plui.d.-r. 


ami thoae lubes, who, finding any norlioii of the coiinir} 
filled l.ii agriculture, bestow their labv'iur on the gn- uid, 
an occupation which ihe true Bedouin considers far iie- 
iieath him. This second class of Arabs is called Mtctlan, 
ami U seems to hold an intermediate place lietween the 
Noble- Shepherd (Ahl-cl-Abaar) and the peasant oi 
uiliiM coitPlries. Mi. BueKiiigliam, who rtmaiks this 
distimiion in their occupations, docs not, however, u.sc 
the terms .Ahl-el-Aliaar and Miedaii. to distinguish ihein, 
but e.dls tin; first nice Khyati^ tlic other FeUnheen, 
{. Tuwfls p. K7.) 

'J'he Bedouin tribes who inhabit ti'o open country 
between tlie Biiphrates and 'I'igris, extend as tar uoitba's 
Orl.i .uid Diaibekr. They are under the nominal 
soveicignty ol the Turkish paeh.is of Bagdi^d, Mi ussid, 
and t)rla; then slieikhs fieqiieiitly receive the Tojk^ or 
horse's tail, Iroui the grand signoi ; but it ap}>ears that 
the bestowal, and llie acceptance of tins nnuk oi liigniiy 
i*' almost tlie only as.scrtioii on llie one hand, or ..ckiiciw- 
ledginent uu tlie other, of supremacy or suhurdinulion 
that 1 ., ever attempted or conceded ; except in occasional 
instances, w hen ilirect lorce has deposed a sbeikli, and 
appointed another in his pl.ice, without. In the slightest 
degree changing the. relative jiusition of the tribe and 
Its so-eullcd sovereign pacha. 

The Bedomiis ol the Syrian desert aie rather more 
closely connected with the paciias of Syria, inasmucti as 
Ihe necessity of protect ing the trade letween Aleppo 
AiiJ Dania-cus on tlie W., and Bagdad and Balsura on 
the^E., has caused the employ meut ol the various Arau 
triiies as a kind of irregular soldiery ; and the bestowal 
of the rank of emir on tlio reigning siieikh of the ino'it 
)iovverlul tribe for the time being. Tliis emir sheikh (in 
eoiisideiation of Ins rank) is obl'ged to conduct the ca- 
ravans ill safety througli the desert, and to hold in eheek 
any or all of the other tribes. We may easily judge,” 
says Niebuhr {Des. Ue I'Ay. )iur. li p. 3.’>9.), “ that tins 
i.s not dune for nothing.*’ in laet, ii it happen, as It nut 
unlroquently does, that tiio paciia is unable to fuliit his 
engagements with the sheikh, lie is compelled to cede to 
him sucli towns and villages as border on ids encaiiiii- 
inent ; and thus to make him, in eflect, the master of the 
settled, as well as of the open country. The IrilH* ol 
AiiiBse is the most considerable of all the Syrian A tabs. 
It has frequently been at war with the pachas of Da- 
mascus ; and, at such times, the dejiarturc of the carar 
vans from that city for Bagiiad has been delayed ; and tlic 
reason, openly assigned, tluit the Arabs of Syria were 
.discontented witli the pacha. 

The Bedouins, w'itiiin the peniiiKula, do not acknow- 
ledge a sovereignty ot any kind, except in tlieir native 
chiefs. They are* very numerous in Nedsjed, and are 
scattered among the settled population in sdl the other 
provinces. The most powerful tribe of any in Arabia is, 
perhaps, tliat of Bcni-Khaled ; it inhabits that part of 
the desert which borders on the l^ersian Ciulph, and has 
under its dominion not only many smaller trlb<!S, but 
also roost of the towns and villages of I/achsa. 'ilie 
reigning sheikh passes a portion of each year in these 
townn ; but by far the greater part is spent in the open 
country, under tents. 

The form of government among the Bedouins is strictly 
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patriarchal, and their manner of living Is that of tho 
pastoral ages recorded in the Bible. 1 he head of a trito 
receives a submission from his subjects, similar to that 
which a father receives from his family; and, in the Bast 
that submission Is unbounded. There is, however a 
check upon the abuse of power in the sovereign sheikh 
which, though Indirect, is by no means weak. Since 
every tribe consists of many branches, the various heads 
of these sub-tribes, us they may be calh'd, I'orra a power- 
ful restraint upon tlie rlilef ; and should he become un- 
popular, though direct opposition to his will is never 
attempted, the discontentid hr.anch not unfrequently 
leaves his encampment, and cither forms itself into a 
new tribe, or, if not powerlul enough for that. Joins itself 
to the t»>nts of some other powerlul sheikh. Instances 
have been known in which a Bedouin ciiief has been 
entirely deserted, and thus the names of several tribes 
have vani^hed. As, however, the pride of tribe is strong 
in every Arab breast, this expedient is only resorted to 
in the last extreme : but the assumption of supremacy 
by some subordinate branch, is frt‘queiit enougli to ren- 
der the continuance of the sovereignty of the tribe of 
Montefids] in the same family, since the d.iys of Mo- 
bainnied, a remarkable circiiinsUince. I'iic preservation 
of their herds being tlie first r<arH of the Bedouins, a 
wandering litc seems awarded to them by nature ; the 
search tor proper pasturage leads fioin place to place in 
their exti nsive country, according as the desert has 
become temporarily fruitful under tne influence of the 
tropical rains, or lias been burnt up by the continui'd 
at'tion of a tropical sun. Accustomed to live in a clear 
air, their sight and smell become extremely fine, inso- 
much that, on arriving at a spot which aH'nrds nourish- 
nii nt, how ever sc.mlily, to plants or herbage, they cun 
at once detennine at what depth walcr is to be I'uui.d, 
.*md, coiisviinently, whether it be worth the labour of 
digging tor. Accost (uned to privations, the Bedouin is 
tenqierate from li.'ibic as well as from disposUion, aiid 
can ahIlo^t euudate the endurance of ins camels, which, 
in tlie burning desert. Jive five days without drink. 

Bobbery is an honourable occupation among those 
wanderers, but (be Arab boasts of being the leost refined 
ami civilised of thieves. Ills robberh's arc never attended 
with violence, except in the c.ise of violent opposition ; 
and, ns lie considers his country as sacred ground, he 
regal els the ]>liinder of the pilgrim caiaviui .is the mere 
levying of tribute, or pajinent, ior poin.Lssion to pass 
thiougliit. If the right to tliis tribute be recognised, 
mid the pcriiiission to pass tlirough the country pur- 
chased, the bargain is never violated on tlic part of the 
Bedouin ; strict iaith being one of the best puiiits ot his 
riiaracter, as his deadly sjiirit ol revenge is, perlmps, tiic 
worst. This sjiirit i.s very easily excited ; and, once 
aroused, descends frequently from generation to gene- 
ration : the duty of pursuing the quarrels of liis iatlu r 
being regarded as a sacred part of the Arab's inheritaucc. 
Aeee.ding to the Koran (cliap.ii. p.SMh), whoever sheds 
tilood. owes blood to the family of the slain ; but tho 
same law allow s, and even recuimncnds, a counnutation, 
bv vv.iy of line. It itiis be not accepted, retaliation is 
allowed to the injured family ; but, as this usually cx- 
ccevis tlie uilence, new i aiise of hatred and revenge is 
giv -ii, till a single (perhaps accidental) murder puts 
blood, in Ar.ib phraseolngy, between whole families fur 
ever. But the irascibility of the Arab requires no such 
serious ufi'ence as the death of a relative to rouse it into 
action. A slighting expression, or an insulting sarcasm, 
is sometimes sufficient to put blood between two families. 
** Your turban is filthy,* is frequently answered by u 
de.ith-blow ; and instances are on rccurd^herc, for an 
oii'enec as slight, the offender has been pursued ior years, 
mill fallen, perhaps ir old .ige, at last, for the insult 
otlered by him in his youth. Niebuhr reports, that a 
noble Arali being asked, soofiingly, if he were the father 
of the handsome wife of a person named, construed tho 
question into a sneer upon his daughter’s virtue. Being 
uiiarimnl at the moment, Iheofleiidcr escaped ; and tho 
fatlier sjient years in vainly pursuing him, during which, 
however, he killed both the parents, and many relations 
of the scoffer, his slaves, his cattle, and reduced him to 
the verge of beggary. 'I’lie ofl'eiice vv«is at last com- 
muted by an enormous fine. (Fiehuht, par. i. pp. i!7* 
28. ; Burckhardt, hlot. on Bed., pp. H4 -89. 177. 184. 

A relief to this dark shade m liie Arab's character is 
found in his hospiuilty. In many of tlic towns where 
the population is most umnixed, houses of entertainment 
are Kept at the public expense, or at that oi some rich 
indiviiiuid, where the traveller is fed and sheltered with- 
out charge. But, in ^e desert, hospitality is a part of 
tiie Bedouin’s nature ; and though the influence of fo- 
reign manners lias, upon the I1 .ujU roods, considerably 
dimmed the lustre of this virtue, yet i*veii tlierc a help- 
less, solitary traveller, is sure of finding reliei', though 
the assembled Hadjis should crave in vain for assistance 
or mercy. In districts off the lladj roads, that is, over 
much the greater portion of the desiirt, tho Bedouin con- 
siders his property less as his owu than as that of the 
K 3 
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KtraAger he may meet ; however hungry, he share* 
Wi tait morsel with the wayfarer ; and sacrlficeB which 
he would not make for hioiself or his family, are made 
unhesitatingly for the wants of his guest. 'Ihe inhabit- 
Mts of the towns have fewer points of Interest than the 
Bedouins. Niebuhr (par. ii. p. 327.) says they have lost 
much of their distinctive character ; and other travellers 
speak of them, as having superadded the vices of civilised 
society to those of a savue state. '* Superstitious, yet 
irreligious : performing ail the rites of their faith, yet 
living in the practice of every vice, natural and unna- 
tural. Hypocrites by profession, preferring a, lie to the 
truth ; even when not urged by motives of interest, deceit 
forms a part of their education from youth. Their go- 
vernments arc systt'ms of extortion and tyranny ; their 
traders are fraudulent, corrupt, and dishonest overreach- 
ers ; the individuals of their cuininunitics are sunk into 
the lowest state of ignorance and debauchery.'* Such is 
the character given of the town Arabs by Lord Valcntia 
(ii. 354, .‘loh.), mid a similar picture is unwillingly ex- 
hibited by Niebuhr (par. ii. pp. 180—190.). All Bey, Burck- 
hardt, and Buckingham, passim. 

fn prosperous times, tlie right of entertaining a guest 
is frequently disputed ; and should a stranger reach the 
encampment unobserved, it Is reckoned an affVont if ho 
jiass the first tent on his right hand, and enter another. 

In many tribes the women are permitted to drink 
coilbe with strangers; and in some, towards the S., 
the wife entertains a guest in the absence of her hu.s- 
hand, and does the honours of the tent. To tell an Arab 
that he neglects his guest, is the greatest Insult that can 
lie offered. {Niehuhtt par. i. pp. 41—43. ; Burckhardl's 
Not. on Bed., Jip. 100—102. 192— 1‘J‘J.) 

The superiority of the Bedouins appears to be ad- 
mitted by the town residents ; lor tlie descendants of 
Mohammed, resident at Mecca, send their male chil- 
dren, eight days alter birth, to the tents of tlie neighbour- 
ing Bedouins, where they remain till they are 8 or 10, 
and frequently 14 or 15 years old. All sheriffs (descend- 
ants of the Prophet), from the sovereign downwards, 
liave been thus bred ; and, as they usually take wives 
from the tents where they have lieen educated, they 
preserve the race and many of the cu'^toros of the Be- 
douins. in the midst of tho mixed population by which 
they are surnmnded. This custom is very ancient among 
the Dure Arabs. Mohammed, himself, was educated in 
the Bedouin tribe of Beni Saad. {Burckhardl's Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 424-428.) 

The Arabs are of a middle height, generally extremely 
thin, and when either very young, or far advanced in 
life, of a highly prepossessing appe.*irance. The mild but 
expressive countenance of an Arab boy, and his dark,* 
sparkling eye, are spoken of in terms'bf admiration by 
all travellers. As he reaches manhood, however, a very 
disadvantageous cbuige takes place ; his meagre figure 
becomes still more attenuated, and seems as though it 
were parched and sHrlvelled up. The very splendour of 
the eye, buried between high cheek bones, apparently 
destitute of every covering except the tightened skin, is 
then rather a deformity. But, in old age, the Arab is 
truly venerable. The line dark eye contrasts lulrnirably 
with the long white beard; and the emaciation which, in 
middle life, seems to intimate premature decay, assimi- 
lates well with the closing aceues of existence. There 
are excepUons, however, to this general description. The 
Aenese Bedouins are generally short, a ell furtned, and 
^ BO means so thin as the majorlly of their countrymen. 
Tho lower orders, in Mecca, are generally stout. The 
Arab women are stouter than the men, and larger limbed. 
The compleximi of tiie Bedouins is tawny, but this is 
evidently the efibet of their exiiosed life ; an effect which 
the same exposure would iiroducc upon the most N. 
people. At the time of birth the infant is fair, even of a 
livid whiteness ; and Burckhurdt, who, as a physician, 
saw the naked arms of a sheik's ladv, states that her 
skin was as fair as that of any Kuropean. Lord Valentia 
makes the same remark regarding the wives and daugh- 
ters of an Arab of Djidda. (iii. 308 ) In the towns, 
the Arabs may be described as fair, especially in the 
mountain districts. But this remark must be un- 
derstood as limited to those of pure descent ; on the 
coasts, and in the towns of Mecca, Medina, See.., the 
prevailing colour is a sickly, yellowish brown, lighter or 
darker, accordiug to the origin of the mother ; who is, in 
many, perhaps in most cases, an Abyssinian slave. 
(Niebuhr, par. i. p. 41. ; AH Bey, vol. li. pp. 103. lOG. ; 
Burckhardt,i. p.322. ; ii. p.240. ; Notes on Bedouins, 
p.29.; Valentia, ii. p.351.) 

Tho Arabs, like other Eastern people, wear long 
dresses. A cotton shirt, over which the more wealthy 
wey a kombar, or long gown of silk or cotton stuff, 
and the pwirer classes a woollen mantle. Is tho usual 
OC^ume. The mantle is of various kinds: one, very 
^lo, light, and white, Is calliKl mesvumy; a coarser and 
heavier kind, worn over the former, is called abba. 
In sogie cases, however, this last is a very splendid gar- 
jsent. It is usually striped white and brown, but the 


rich Arab firequenUy clothes himself in a black abba, in- 
terwoven with gold, in preference to the kombar or 
Turkish gown. The abra Is not used in the W. dis- 
tricts, Yemen and He^jas. In the towns, large cotton 
drawers are worn by the men ; but these rarely form a 
part of the Bedouin's dross, among whom any cover- 
ing for the feet or legs Is almost unknown. Though 
they walk and ride barefoot, they greatly value yellow 
boots and red shoes ; but more as articles of ornament 
than use. A very rude kind of sandal is worn by the 
lower orders in the settled parts of ttie country, and the 
more wealthy inhabitants of the some districts use a slip- 
per of yellow or red lather, sometifnes very elaborately 
I W'orkca, brought from^gypt or Turkey. The head-dress 
is a turban, varying in form, sisp, and material, according 
to the taste or weidth of the wearer. Among those wiio 
WQuld pass fur men of superior learning and attainments, 
the turban is ridiculously large. The wealthy classes 
wear shawls, wrought with gold and silver, on their 
heads ; and certain colours are restricted to certain 
lamilics, as green to the descendants of Mohammed, 
black to the houses of Abbas, &c. , 

The women's dress is u gown or shift of most ample 
dimensions ; which, in tlie tents, and among the middle 
and poorer classes in the towns, is of cotton ; but the 
more wealthy of the towiiswomeirusc silk. Over this is 
worn a robe of Indian cotton ; and this, with a hand- 
kerchief on the head, and sometimes very full trousers, 
completes the ordinary in-door dress of an Arab female. 
The women enjoy mure liberty in Arabia than in any 
other Mohammedan country, but still the veil is indis- 
pensable in the streets. A cloak or scarf of blue and 
white striped linen is worn with much grace, the arrangc- 
inciit and placing of which is an important part of the 
tactics of Arab coquetry. 

lliiigs, principally of silver, are worn in the cars and 
noses of the women ; and tatooing of tho face, arms, 
breast, and ankles is very eoinmun with both sexes ; as 
is also painting, not to assist but to disguise nature, the 
face and hands being frequently daubed over with bl.'irk, 
blue, and yellow, the first colour being esteemed a 
beauty on the eyelids, iho lust on the Av’//i. (Ntebnhr, 
par. i. pp.64— (ii.; Burckhardl's Travels, vol.i. pp.334 
— 3'0. ; Notes on Bedouins, pp. 2G — 29. 131 — 133.; Alt 
vol. ii. pp. Wb, m.) 

The Arabs are iirovi'rbially abstemious. Even the 
wealthy classes drink little else than water, and live 
principally (next to dates) upon a coarse bread made of 
dhourrah, steeped in camel's milk, and saturated with 
butter. , 

There is no want of animal fond, but very little is con- 
sumed. The butchers in the towns on the lied Sea arc 
foreigners, and depend entirely on the influx of strangers. 
Among the Bedouins, if a man of rank arrive at an 
encampment, a kid or lamb is killed, and being boiled is 
served up in a paste made of dried wheat, camel's milk, 
butter, and the fat of the animal. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, a eainel is killed, and on such occasions the whole 
tribe meet together at the repast. In the S. district.s, 
the Bedouins occasionally eat horse flesh . This is not, 
how’ever, a matter of choice. It sometimes occurs, 
especially in the interior of the desert, or in times of 
scarcity, that not a single measure of corn can b«' found 
among a whole tribe. It is only under such circum- 
stances ul necessity that the Bedouin has recourse to a 
diet of milk and flesh alone ; and tiiere are many tribes 
(especially in the N. and near the larger towns) who, 
like tho settled population, scarcely know the taste of 
animal food. Besides the ayesb, the dish already do- 
scribed, rice, boiled with camel’s milk, is a common 
article of food, as also dhuurrali bread, butter, and dates, 
blended together into a paste ; there aro also many pro. 
parationg of various vegetables, among which the kem- 
maye, or desert plant, of tiie truffle kind, is a groat 
fhvourlte with the Bedouins ; but wherever dates grow, 
or can be procured, that fruit constitutes the chief diet 
of both tent and town. 

The date palm flourishes where most other vegetation 
withers, and is iieculiarly abundant in the sands of 
Arabia. The fruit continues in season about two months, 
or from tho end of .lune to the end of August ; and, 
during this period, the new fruit forms a part, in some 
cases the whole, of the daily food of the Arabs. Wlien 
the dates arc fully ripe, they are gathered, pressed into a 
hard solid paste or c^e. This paste, which is called* 
adjoue, is in lumns of about 2 cwts. each. The adfuue 
forms a part of the daily food of all people for the re- 
mainder of the year ; and thus the date palm is to Arabia 
what the bread conis are to European nations. Adjouc 
is an article both of export and import, considerable 
quantities being taken to Hlndoostan, while the kind 
most esteemed in the Hedijaa is imported from the Per- 
sian Gulph. 

Arab cookery is extremely Jriant, more so than even 
the Italian ; but no oil is used for culinary purposes, 
except In ftying fish. Butter is their universal sauce, 
and of it the consumption is immense; tlioir vege- 
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table dishes all float in butter ; with it they work their 
adiwe into a proper consistency ; dried corn, or bread 
crumbs, boiled In butter, is a common br^fast with all 
cliisses ; and in the desert, the kemmajfei are prepared 
fur use in the same manner. In short, butter may be 
said to be to the Arab what the }>otato is to the lnsh> 
man : it forms an indispensable part of his diet ; and, 
besides the various forms in wliich it is taken with other 
articles, it Is a common practice witli both Uedouins and 
townspeople to drink a coffee-cup full of butter every 
morning ; the former, and the lower orders of the latter, 
a<l(liiig another half cup, which — to the disgust of 
strangers — they snnff' up their nostrils I Arab butter is 
mode from the milk of sheep andsguats, that of camel’s 
not being used for that purpose. The home supply is 
nut nearly sulHcient for the consumption, and butter 
consequently forms an important article of importation. 
It is brought from the opposite coast of Africa, chiefly 
from Sou.'dLin, Massouali, and Upper Egypt. Salhids 
arc unknown. Coffee is used to a great extent, though 
scarcely so much as might be expected ; and tobacco is 
smokeu universally by voung and old. 

The Arabs feed sitting, or, rather, reclining on the 
ground ; th<^ use neither knife nor fork, but divide and 
take up the fond with their fingers, 'i’his practice, not- 
witiistanding what has been said in its extenuation (see 
KiebuArt pur. i. p. 47.). is very disgusting to a Eu- 
ropean. The bands arc carefully washed bt^orc eating ; 
but (among the Dedouins, at least,) rarely alter. The 
common hour of brcaklast is 10 in the morning ; of 
dinner, sunset : and at these two, which are the only 
meals, they eat heartily. The women ieeil apart from 
the men ; and, in the desert, their repast consists of the 
remains of that of the iflen. (Niebuhr^ par. i. pp. 45—52. ; 
Jiurchhardt's I^otes on Bcdtmtns^ pp. 32—30. 135 — 13S. ; 
Travels^ i. pp. 47— 5(J. ; Lord VoL'iitia^ ii. p 351.) The 
Arabs are healthy, and instanct's of longevity are more fi e- 
quent among them than most E. nations. The diseases 
to which they are most subject arc, an induration and 
obstruction of the stomaeli— said to be caused by the 
camel’s milk which they drink, and leprosy, hike the 
.Tews, they regard C)ie lHtt<‘r as a visitation from heaven ; 
and iK'lievethat, once confirmed in a lumily, it ran never 
be eradicated: it is considered as disgraceful in the 
liighcst degree, and the unfortunate leper is completely 
shut out Irom society. The other diseases to which the 
Arabs are chiefly exposed arc, the sinaiUpox, fevers, 
ophtlialtnia, and worms. Thu method of treatment is, in 
all cuses, extremely simple : but few internal medicines 
.ire adirmiistcrod, and those cliicfly aperient simples. 
In slight cases ol disorder, or, as a prevention, they rub 
the body with oil (sometimes of a very oflensive kind) 
or butter. In severe cases they sear the parts affected 
with red-hot iron ; and Niebuhr, who saw thi.s severe 
remedy applied to a boy wlio complained of the cholic, 
remarks, that “ if he did not complain again of his first 
suffering. It probably was because the remedy was so 
much more painful.’*^ Disorders of the teeth are very 
rare, and among the Bedouins unknown. The women 
suffer little in cluld-birtti ; and such is the general iiealth 
ol‘ the people, that the profession of medicine is unpro- 
fitable, and at a low ebb. Some surgeons can set a limb, 
but these are principally Jews. Chronic disorders 
are but little known ; and acute diseases either yield 
to the rough treatment, before described, or carry off 
the patient. As the Bedouin, from his mode of life, is 
more exposed to casualties than the townsman, instances 
of long life arc less frequent in the desert tlian in the 
settled districts. (.\ic5«Ar, par. i pp. 1 14— 122. ; 
hardt, Hates on lied. pp. 52—56. ; VeUentia, ii. 360.) 
All household duties and menial offices devolve upon the 
women. This arrangement lulls heavier on the lie- 
doiiin females than on those of the town, the latter 
having merely to attend tlieir husbands within doors ; 
and whi're slaves are kept, this is little more than super- 
intendence. But the Bedouin women jierform all the 
laborious out-door oi cupations, fetching water from the 
wells, driving tlie flocks to the pasture, and bringing them 
back to the tents at night ; while the men, during their 
stay in the encampment, spend their entire time in utter 
listlcssnesB, or, at best, in playing at a sort of draughts 
Tins indolence within doors is a part of the Arab cha- 
racter. A merchant or shopkeeper in the towns, re- 
turning from his daily avocations, undresses himself, 
changes his shirt, and, with no other covering, sits for 
hours upon his carpet, in the projection of his latticed 
window. The women, according to Ali Bey, are also 
frequently seen at the front windows, unveiled; and 
sometimes entirely undressed (Travels^ vol.ii. p. 1(.6.): 
but the usual apartments of the females are in the back 
part of the house. 

The parental cliaracter is highly respected ; though the 
Arab children, both in the towns and in tlie desert, have 
more froedoin than in any other K. country. The Bedouin 
child rims naked, in the open country, round his father's 
tent ; and at Mecca, Djidda, and otner towns, the chil- 
dren, even of the better classes, are allowed to play hi 
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the streets, as soon as they can walk, nearlv in die sum 
primlUve But. wtthln doom, the SjiSSI 

b observed, a bojr never presuming to cat In bis 

E resence, unless expressly invited. It would 
owever, that this Is litUeWter than mere ceremSS?^ 
for. when emancipated from his fatlicr’s authority the 
young Arab pays him little deference, and instances are 
not uncommon where the old man, having fallen into 
poverty, is left by his, perhaps wealthy, son. to strungle 
with distress, or to seek for assistance at tiie iiantls of 
strangers. An old Bedouin is somclimes supported liy 
the charity of the whole tribe ; and the daily quarrels 
between the father and his adult sons form one of the 
most revolting features in the Bedouin character. On 
the other hand, however, it should be stated that tlie 
Arab, young or old, invariably treats his mother with the 
most respectful attention. This fact is the more re- 
markable as contrasted with the little estimation in 
which the female parent is held in other E. countries ; 
and as combined with the fact that, in Arabia, the facility 
of divorce (see Laws, ^c.) tends naturally to loosen 
every tic that connects families. {Niebuhr, par. i. pp. 44, 
45. ; BurkhardVs Travels, i. p. 340. ; Notes on Bed. pp. 
65, 66. 199 —203.) The Arab has a grave deportment, 
but a lively imagination : he is a stranger to gaiety, in 
the European some of the word, but the silent reserve 
of most otlier E. nations is equally unknown: he 
delights in public meetings — especially on occasions of 
weddings, births, and the like ; his language is animated 
and picturesipie ; he is intuitively a poet and orator, and 
is extravagantly fond of music. In a word, the demea- 
nour ut the Ar.ih may be charai'tcriscd as a serious 
cheerfulness, equally removed from boisterous mirth on 
Uic one hmid, and dull ajiathy on the other. One of 
the thief ciimisemcnts is listening to the recitations 
or songs of poets, by profession, v lio travel from town to 
town, or from eiicainpnient to encampment, aftt'r the 
fashion of the bards and minstrels of Ootliie l.iirupc, 
accompanying their verses, usually in praise -A some 
native hero, with tlie nebaba, a kind of guitar. Niebuhr 
affirms, ( I'otjagc en Arabie, ii. p. 134.) that it is reckoned 
scandalous in people of credit to practise music ; and 
Burckhardt {Notes on Bedouins, p. 143.) states, tliat, in 
most districts, slaves only perform before company. 
This contemi>t fur Instrumental, music dues not, how- 
ever. extend to vocal performances : songs, or chanted 
poems, iorm tlie great delight of the Ar,ibs. Love odes, 
closely resembling the similar productions of the Troba- 
dours and Pruviiicials of the middle ages, are in every 
mouth. Dancing is reckoned disgraceful in a man, but 
a woman pioiics herself upon nothing mure than skill in 
that art. Their ordinary amusmueuts, beyond those 
now mentioned, .are of a sedentary and inaulent kind. 
The military, indeed, and the young Bedouins, practise 
the Djireed, and other warlike sportiji ; but unless par- 
ticularly excited, the Arab, both of the town and desert, 
employs his leisure in .smoking, or Ja playing games of 
chance — of which rhess, draughts, and ca^ds are the 
princi|jal. The cards in use are gimilar to those of the 
Chinese, whicli are much more numerous than those of 
Europe ; and tin* games, also, are more intricate and in- 
volved. The Mohammedan law prohibits playing for 
money, but tliis prohibition is not always aUendra to. 
{Nieliuhr, Voyage en ArahiCt torn. 1. pp. '141 — 152. ; 
Burckhardt, Notes on Beds., p.202. ; Travels, i. 377. ; 
Lord I alcrttia, vol. ii. j>. 368.) All public occasions are 
festivals to ttic Arabs. The poorest will make his mar- 
riage a gala day ; but the greatest family festival Is 
that of the circumcision of an infant : on such oc- 
casions the greateht efforts are made to givg a houd- 
soine entertainment. In the desert it is usually so 
arranged tiiut all W'ho have families perform the cere- 
monj on the same day, which is consequently one of 
great festivity. The religious festivals and the saints’ 
days — which are very numerous — are al.sodays of sport 
and rejoicing. On suih oi casions, Ihc town Arabs affect 
great splendour in appearance, and a nersoti w oiild ratlier 
be thought a thief than allow one of nis cquaL to exceed 
him in finery. The Bedouin, also, on such occasions, 
loads his wile with gold and silk, but sceiiis little careful 
as to what appearance he may make. Ali Bey affirms 
that the people of Mecca arc the dullest and most me- 
lancholy be ever saw ; that tl.eii marriages and births 
are unaccompanied by rejoicings, and that the arrival of 
the Hadj is the only thing that rouses them from their 
lethargy ; and tliat it is rather an incentive to avarice 
than tileasurc. (.4/t iiej/, ii. pp, 103. III. i Burckhaidt, 
i. p. 338.; Note^ on Bed., pp. 50, 51. 147, 148.) Mo- 
hammed found the slave-trade so firmly estuhlished in 
Arabia, tliat he made no effort to abolish it ; and through- 
out the nenioBulu there are a great number of black 
slaves, Africans, or the descendants of Africans, or 
mixed races, besideo a great number of free blacks, the 
uffsijring of emancipa^ negroes. The great slave- 
dealers are the Yemen and Muscat merchants, who 
imnually import fresh bupplie.s from the coast of Africa. 
In the towns, especially those of the Uedjas, every mao, 
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idmost. keeps an Abjrssinian mistress, whom it is reckoned 
•hamerul to sell ; and whom, if she bear him a child, he 
generally marries. This accounts for the swarthy com- 
pdexton of the people of Hed^ai. The male slaves and 
the females, not Abyssinian, are usually employed in 
domestic duties. The Bedouins never cohabit with 
their female slaves ; but after a few years service they 
give them their freedom, and marry them to some of 
their own complexion. The offtpring of these marriages 
ore free, so that a vast number of these black naturalised 
Arabs are spread over the country. 'J'hc emancipiUed 
slave possesses all tlie rights of a iiee Arab, but no Be- 
douin, male or female, will intermarry with the race, so 
that they remain a distinct people, cliMcrifninated by their 
colour Irom all around them. They have, however, lost 
much of the negro appeiuance, especially tlie woolly 
hair and thick lip, but the form of the head {.till 
bears witness to their origin. Greek and Syrian slaves 
are found commonly enough in the basars j but they 
are not regularly supplied. A native Arab is by birth 
a freeman ; and tliough, in most cases, the condition 
of the inothor fixes that of her offspring, there is no 
difference between a tnan's children by Ids Arali wives 
and those by his Abyssinian slave. Instances of harsh 
and cruel masters occur {Ali Bey^ ii. p. 103.), but, 
generally, slaves are considered as part of the owner’s 
family: tlie younger ones iiro Instructed witli tlieir 
owner’s children ; from wtiom, indeed, they are distiu- 
gulshod only by a very slight difference of treatment, 
and the performance of some menial offices. They 
are protected by legal provisions; and upon a just 
ground of complaint against his master, the Cadi will 
order a slave to be sold. Servility is no bar to otfirial 
dignities ; indeed, the dolus, or governors of towns, aie 
not unfrcqucntly selected fron, slaves, for tiic express 
reason tiiat they belong to lliat class ; being supposed to 
be more strictiv bound to their masters' interest thsui 
tree Arabs of noble blood. {liurek/iardt,i p]>. 342, 343. ; 
iVoA's an Bed., 1(13, 104. ; Ait Bey, li. pp. 45. 1('3. ; 
Ntebuhr,Dea. de rAr.,par. i. p.91. ; Lora Valcrdia, vol. 
iii. pp. .323, 329.) 

Arabia, If united under one, or even a lew govern, 
ments, would possess many ot the elements of political 
power. The nature of its soil and ciiniiite has alw.*iys 
proved a formidable obstruction to foreign invaders, 
while the conquests of the immediate successors of Mf>- 
hatnmed bear witness to the effect that the combined 
operation of its military energies is capable of producing. 
Split as the country is into some nuiulreds of petty 
sovereignties, this effect is little likely to be repeated, 
'i'hough every Bedouin is by birth a soldier, dreams 
of conquest, beyond the plunder of a camp or caravan, 
rarely disturb his Imagination ; and though the pritiees 
of the settled districts surround themselves with regular 
troops, they employ them rather to avert internal ] 
trciu’hery than to make anv uttciiqit at foreign aggran- j 
disemont. Still, however, tlie military power of the j 
Arabs is considerable. In IHIT), the princes opposed 
Mehemet Ali with an army of 2r),(KM) men ; and in IWKi, 
the Wahabee chief marched against the same potentate 
at the head of 4.5,000. {Burckhardt*s Notes, p. 24B. ; Ali 
^•y. Travels, vol. li. p. 115.) ; and though unable to 
revent the establishment of tlie Kgyptiaii power in the 
ledjaz, they delayed It for some years, during wiiicli 
they more than once defeated the troops of the Pacha, 
and failed at last ; more, as it would appear, from w'ant 
of concert In their operations than from wmit of force. 
It should lie remarked, too, that Mclienu't Ali seems 
ftilly satisfied with the possession of the sea ports of the 
Hedjaz, and Hie holy cities. Dining 24 years he has 
made no attempt to extend his conquests ; but has 
sought to conciliate his neighbours, and his new sulijcKrts, 
by enacting laws equally favourable to both. 'I'hc sultan 
slierifl' of the He^iaz, previously to tlie Egyptian con- 
quest, maintained a guard of l,n(i0 men at Djidda, and 
probably 3,000 or 4,000 more in tlie other towns of the 
1 ledjaz : this army is still malntniniHl. The Iman of j 
3 omen has an army of 4,(X)0 or 5,000 men, and the iman 
of Muscat, one of about 1,000. The smaller settled j 
states have also their military forces, but no return of 
their amounts can bo obtained. As before observed, I 
every Bedouin is bred a soldier ; but a very neat diflfer- | 
cnce exists between his sense of duty to his sheikh when 
cidled upon to attend him in a predatory expedition, and 
when called out for the purjioses of national warfare.- 
such, for instance, as a contest between two hostile and 
powerful tribes. On the latter occasions, the hostile 
sheikhs have sometimes marched each at the head of 
5,0(X) men, while in the desultory plundering expedi- 
tions 50 or GO men frequently compose the whole 
force. There is a great difference, too, in the conduct 
of the Bedouin in these cases. 'Phose who have en- 
couiitered him in his robber character, stigmatise him 
M cowardly ; and it appears that if he fail to efibet hts 
purpose by surprise, he generally declines attacking even 
• ftir Inferior force ; but in his open contests with the 
ff(M of Ills tribe, no soldier Is braver ; though, even here. 


warfare is carried on at a less cost of human life than hi 
most other countries. (Burckhardfs Notes on Bed., 
pp. 76-84. 1G6-177. 

The Bedouin attends his chief much in the fashion 
that the feudal vassal attended his liege lord during the 
middle ages in Europe. He arms, equips, and clothes 
himself ; and trusts for pay to his share of booty. The 
Wahabee chief, who is essentially a Bedouin, has in- 
deed kept on foot a large body of mercenary troops ; 
but this system is in its infancy in the desert, and it is 
doubtful whether it will survive the present generation. 
The Waliabee power, since 1815, has evidently been on 
the decline, lii the settled states, on the contrary, the 
soldiers are all mercenaries, their |ray behig, hi gene- 
ral, 2} dollars per month. In addition to food, amis, 
and clothing. 'This accounts for the difl'crent appear- 
ance made by an army of Bedouins, and one belonging 
to the Kt.’ites of Yemen, Muscat, liedjuz, Ac. The 
former present a motley appearance as to arms and 
equipiiient ; the latter have the same arms and uniform. 
The Bedouins use long lanccs, sabres, and short crooked 
knives ; and siiorter lances, tor the footmen. Clubs are 
very common, where laiifos (which are never of homo 
muTinfacture) cannot bo ]»rocurcd; and tlio Bedouins 
liavc several kinds, some wholly of wood, some laden 
with iron, and others wliolly composed of tlie latter 
material. Matchlocks are in gri'at request, but not 
very plentiful ; though, wlien possessed of one, the Be- 
douin is an almost unerring marksman. 11c has not yet 
leaniod to use the musket, and if he get one, he con- 
verts it into a matchlock. The pistol is a favourite 
weapon. 

The soldiers of tlie settled states are armed witli 
matciilocks, and the long crooked kinte, called janibea. 
The horscinen carry tlie long laiK e, but the shorter our 
is almost unknown out of tlie dcAurt. The AraXts iiave 
no skill in working heavy artillery ; eaiition are never 
used in the field, and the few pieces mounted in tlie 
citadels are served by Turks. 

A shield, la in. In diameter, covered with ox or hip- 
popotamus hide, is a very cominon piece of deteusive 
armour ; in addition to which, coats ot mail are worn 
whenever tliey can be procured. An iron cap, witliout 
a feather, iron gloves, and soinetmies greaves lor tlie 
legs, coinpicte tlie costume of tlie nniiied Arab 'J'iiis 
iiXHle of equipinriit is, however, cliielly confined to ttic 
Beilouins. Of all tlie arms hi use, only the janibea, tlie 
clubs, and the target, arc of home inanulaeture ; llie 
lances come from Syria and Versia, i\ie sahres projcssedly 
from Damascus, the matchlock from Egypt, Turkey, 
and Europe, and tlie coats of mail, principally, from 
Syria. 

It is a common practice for all Arabs, excejit merchants 
and leaniod prolessoi s, to go armed. The jainbea is tiio 
UMial weapon. {Niebuhr, par. ii. pp. 184 — 19n. ; Buiek-. 
kanit'^ Notes, 30—32. 134, 135. 248. ; Travels, vol. i. p|>. 
338, 339. ; Ali Bey, ii. pp. 109—115. ; Lord i alentta, ii. 
p.348., iii. p.329.) 

Agriculture The nature of the .soil restricts the 

iiur»uUs oi the agriculturist to particular localities, and 
Ids return varies iiiatenally in different parts of the pe< 
ninsnia. In Oman, the liettcr sort ol wheat, even when 
the season has bf*cn peculiarly rainy, will not return more 
than 10 for 1; nor the dhourrah (a coarse kind oi barley) 
mure than 12 for 1 ; while la the most fertile parts of 
Yemen, wheat is said to yield soinctiiiics as much as 50 
times the seed, and tlio return for the diiourrah, it is 
afliniied, atnoiints to 150, 200, and sometimes even 4(Mi for 
1. But statements like these, being liable to extreme 
exaggeration, must be recelveil with considerable scep- 
ticism ; though, as the diiourrah fields, in this district, 2 
and even 3 crops in the year, tlie accounts ot its extreieo 
productiveness are not so very extravagant as, at first 
sight, they seem to be. {Niebuhr, Des. de TAr., par. i. 
135.) 

The Tehama of Yemen, whenever its arid zoil is natu- 
rally, or cun be artificially irrigated, is plentifVilly sown 
with dhourrali. The plough is dragged in every direction 
over the field, till tlie eartii is well broken and coiiipieleiy 
mixed. The sower follows the plough, and casts tlie 
seed into the furrow, as it is formed, tlie return of tlie 
plough covering the grain . In about 8 weeks the dhourrali 
IS fit for the reaper ; but as the fanner wishes the corn 
to be extremely ripe and dry before it is gathered, it 
remidns standing a week or two longer, and then is pulled 
up by the roots. As, by this process, a considerable 
quantity of tlie dry seed is shed, the plough is again 
passed over the ground, and, in about 10 weeks, a second 
crop is produced, which, being gathered in the same way 
as the first, is, as before stated, nut unfrcquently followed 
by a third. 

The plough is of the rudest description, and even this 
cannot be used on the mountain side ; the latter being 
tilled by means of an iron hoe, or rather pickaxe. These, 
with tools of primitive construction for cutting channels 
in the fields and gardens, and for forming banks or dikes 
to preserve the water, complete the scanty list of agrl- 
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When the corn is to thrashed | turo is much less extensive than the former. 


odltural implements. 

the Arabs place it in two rows, ear to ear : a larj^e stone 
is then drawn over it by two oxen, so that the grain is 
rather crushed than beaten out of the husks. A water- 
mill wouldjbe an anomaly in a country where there are 
hardly any streams ; but, with the exception of one or 
two, lately introdiicod into the Htnljaz ^ the Egyptians, 
there are no windmills in Arabia. The corn, when 
ready to be ground, is pi.aeed between two stones, of 
which the uppcr<no8t, if small, is turned by the hand ; if 
large, it is worked by an ox or ass. (JNiebufir. uar.ii. 
p. 1H9.) 

J)ut, notwithstanding this rude state of agricmlture, 
such is the fertility of the S. partf of Arabia, that they 
not only supply corn for their own consumption, but for 
that of the greater part of the other districts, and of the 
w.iiidcrhig tribes of the clesort. The lledjax is, however, 
almost wholly dependant on supplies from Egypt. {Ld. 
Valcntia, ili. ot seq. ; Ah ^cy, ii. 4G. lOl, Ac. ; Nie~ 
bu/ir, par. li. 302— :i()7.) 

With the c^xception of the Mcedan tribes, none of the 
nedoiiiriK meddle with tillage ; while the business of the 
dairy and pasturage are almost eijually unknown among 
the settled population. The Bedouin de|iends upon the 
Arabut the towns .andvil'ages for his cum .and clothing ; 
the latter upon the former for his cattle and pait of his 
butter. Ill the division of rural labour, the pantoral 
portion thus falls to tlie Bedouin. He is a sheplieid, 
though «i warlike one ; and now, as in the d lys of Abra- 
h.ini, he counts bis wealth, not by his silver or gold 
(till ugh of them he is by no means negligent), but by 
the number of liis flocks and herds, and c'>|)eciril]y his 
cunels The same number of these animals, whieh 
would m one part ot the desert coiislituto tlietr proprie- 
tor a rich m.an, in another would mark him as coiiipara- 
tn ply poor. I'lie tribes of po ir Bedouiii'i are Iho^e who 
iiili.ibit tlie mountiiuous country, where tlie CiUiicis find 
little food, and are not very prolific. Among tiie-^e, the 
possessor of 10 camels is reckoned wealtliy, whili* in the 
plains of Nedsjiiil, some slieiklis have as m.iny as 300, and 
no one with less than 30 or 40 is reckoned in easy circum- 
stances. In the lertilc p.irts of Nedsjed, are some of ttie 
best pasture^ in the world, and tlie c.'imels bred tlierc are 
preferred liy tlie I own Andis. Tlie.se ])lains also pruduee 
the finest horses, and with tlieni the town populutiun is 
.supplied. Tlie wealth of the lledouin depends, how ever, 
iqion many contingencies : not only is he liable to be 
stripped liy some more powerful tribe, but disease among 
ins iieids.'or iirolu.se ho.spitality, Ireijuently reduce him 
to poverty. Hl^ finest pastures also sometimes tail, dc- 
li'Midiug as tliey do upon the rainy season, and lieing 
unproiuled with indepi'iideiit means of irrigation. 
SiioiiUl tlie rain f.iil, lierbage also f.iils, and the Bedouin 
never looks for more than tliree or tour successive years 
of plenty, and cnii'ideis iiinisell fortunate if he pa.ss ten 
w'ltiiuut encountering absolute funme. {liurcUiardft 
Xiites on the lied onus and IVahahys, pp.3l)— 12. 138—141. 
Travels, vol. ii. jiji. Km-4(I2.) 

Maniifactans 'J'liese arc at a lower ebb in Aiabia 

than ill perlmi's any otlier seim-ci\ ilisod country 
Among tlie Bedouins, two or tliree blacksmitiis, and a 
few 8ad{ller.s, arc tlie only artists : they arc not mem- 
iiers of the irilie ior whicii they labour, but natives of 
the neiglihonring tow’iis and villages. 'I’he Bedouins 
regard lliem as an inferior nice, and would feel degntded 
were any individual /if tlicir tribe to gia* his daughter in 
marriage to one of 'them. It is curious, however, that 
while tliey tnus regard the service ot their horses (their 
greatest pride) as a menial occupation, they should 
themselves unscrupulously perform other works, which 
appear to (piite of .is low a character. The businesses 
of dyeing and tanning are performed wholly bv the men. 
The Bedou'ii women w'cave the eoveriiigs of tents and 
the bags foi Imlding provisions, of the hair of goats and 
r.*imels, but ti>e manufacture of tent-covers is confined to 
the mountainous regions, where goats abound, their hair 
being exclu.^ively used for that purpose. {JPliny, Nat. 
//*>'., lib. il. cap. 28. p. 142.) The Arab loom is a very 
primitive machine. Spinning Is performed by the 
fnen, btdng the only domestic occupation which they do 
not spurn. iBurckhardVa Notes on Bed.^ PP* 37—39. 
138.) 

Tiiese are all the arts or manufactures practised among 
the Bedouins ; and the standard seems scarcely higher 
in the towns. It is true that gold and silver ornaments 
are m.*uiufactured in Yemen ; but by Jews and Banian 
Indians. Even tlie money which is coined In that dis- 
trict (and there is none coined in any otiier), is the work 
of the former ; and the only watchmaker who ever set- 
tled in the country, was a Turk. Of machinery, there is 
next to none. Some rude sorts of arms are maiie in 
Yemen, as the crooked knife, Jam&ca, and a very inferior 
matchlock. There are idso, in Yemen, several looms 
for the manufacture of coarse linen ; and this, like tlie 
hair and wool-weaving among the Bedouins, IbriTiK by 
far the most important of all their industrial occiiiiations. 
3ome woollen cloths are also woven ; but this maiiufuc- I 
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or w.is, a glass-houBe 'at' Muciia!*'' ( AVcftiiAr «* 
pp. 188—100.) In Djidda, out of 224 shops, Burckbardt 
eiiumerates only twelve in which any tiling is made • the 
others are all places of sale, and chiefly for articles of 
food or luxury. The 12 inaiiufacturors are, 4 tailors 
5 sandal-makers (all Egyptians), 2 turners, and 1 watcli* 
maker ; who, like his fellow crallsmeii, formerly residing 
In Yemen, is a Turk. Tlieso, with a few blacksmitiis 
silversmiths, and carpcnteis (mostly Egyptians), consti<I 
tutc all the artisans of Djidd.i. ( Buret hardl's Travels, 
vol. i. pp. 47—84.) In the holiest of the holy cities, 
Mecca, not aman can be found capable of forging a lock 
or key. The slippers and sandals in common use, are 
brought from l')gypl and Coiistaiitiiio)i1e ; and the only 
attempts at manufactures are confined to the construc- 
tion of rude indtchluek.s,/a/y/6<’as, and lance-heads, to- 
gether with vessels iil cupper and tin, in which the pil- 
grims carry away the water of the holy well, xci/acr/r. 
{Burckhardt's li-arels, i. 313. ; Ab Bey, ii. 00, lOO.) In 
Oman, tlie only manufactures are s.ishijs and turliaiis of 
silk or cotton, the /166a, or A rail cloak ol wool or camel's 
hair, .a coarse kind of cotton canvass, anus of a very rude 
description, eartlien jars, called mwtabun, and gunjiow- 
dcr. il'ra:u'r's Jounwy into Khoresan, p. 18.) 

At Suer, llodeida, IVloclui, and Muscat, some of the 
ve-^scls are coii.strucfed in wiilcii tlie Aralis carry on 
their coa.s ting and Iiulian trade. Till wiihm these few 
years, ship-huildmg was carviid on at DjuUla also (/f/i 
Bey, II. •l.'i.) ; lint tluiugh it be still a very important 
sliipping'SUtioii, no vessels ol any kind are now built at 
it, and it is with difficulty tti.it means are found of even 
repairing a ship or boat. {Bnrekhardt's Travels, 

The w'.int ol wood, in Arabia Ujs the shipwright under 
peculiar disadvantage ^. 'I hi* timher us<-d in Suez is 
felled in the w'oods ot Asia Minor, conv(3'cd up the Nile 
to Cairo, and tiience, overiniid.to irs pl.ice of destination. 
When ships were built at Djidila, tlie timber came by 
the same route ; and it may lie presumed that its furiher 
transit, by tlie lied Sea, fiom Suez leiidered it too 
costly. Ill Mocha and llodeida a p.irt of the timber is 
pniciircd from the iiiouiit.iiii-stde$ of Yemen, but the 
gri'ater (lortion is imfiorted Iroiu the coast of Africa. 
iBnrethardt's Travels, i. 42 — 49.) 

The ships of the Ar.ihs, excepting those of Muscat, 
which arc of a very siipei ioi desci iptioii, are extremely 
rude and simple. Those called duws are the largest, 
and are the only otu s tlmt perform the voyage to India. 
{Burrkhardt's Travels, i. 43.) 

The unskilful no'-s of the Arab reamen, with. the 
clumsy nature of thcii dow’s, render shiiiwrccks of very 
frccpient occurrence. Ali Bey was wrecked on his 
vo>age from Suez to Djidda. and agabi on his retiii n 
from Djirlda to Suez {Travels, ii. 34. J64.); and he 
affirms, ttiat not a year passes without seicral vessels 
being totally lost, and nuiny more, more or less in- 
jured; BO that ships are alw'iiVB being built or repaired, 
without increasing the actual number employed in the 
coasting trade (ii«4.'i.) That number is, however, 
considerable; the ships helunging to Djidda only 
amount to 250 ; and it is estimated that about as many 
belong respectively to Suez, Hodeida, and Mocha. 
{BnrckhardVs Travels, i. 42. ; Ali Bey, ii. 45.) Many 
of these ships are. purchased at Bombay and Muscat ; 
the vessels of the latter being very superior to those of 
the lied Sea, andtiieir navigators much before the sailors 
of Yemen in energy and skill. {See Mcscat ) 

Tin* best iiouscs of the Arabs are built of stone, or, If 
upon the coast, of uiadrepore and coral. 'I'his latter 
mateiial is of such a nature that it ra])i(% decomposes 
when exposed to the weather. In other p.irts they use 
a sun-burnt brick with little or no lime, so that eoiistant 
care is necessary to prevent the introduction of mois- 
ture, the tropical lanis bringing with them sure de- 
struction to the neglected buildings of an Arab town, 
quickly reducing tliem to a heap of rubbish ; and a*: the 
wooden materials verv soon vanisli in a country w here 
wood is extremely scar«*p, tlie very ruins of many cities, 
formerly celebrali’d for their magnificence and grandeur, 
may now be sought for in vain. Even in towns that are 
populous, and stirring with activity, mai.y houses arc 
falling rapidly to decay ; and while no part is old, many 
parts are dilapidated aud ruinous; j'et an Aiab town, 
on the first approach to it, appears handsome and 
picturesque ; the houses, like those all over the East, 
arc flat-roofed, and among them rise, here and there, 
the doinc-covered tombs, culled kobas, which, with the 
tapering minarets of tlie mosques, give to the whole 
outline an air of variety and elegance. Every good 
house exhibits a series ot gaudy lattices to its windows ; 
and many of them are ornamented with fanciful d(‘signs 
in white stucco. Most of the gatew^ s have pointed 
arches ; and tlie general charai'ter or the ornamental 
architecture is not very dissimilar to the (iothic. The 
mosques are sciuare buildings, or rather parallelograms, 
without much external beauty, except their tall and 
slender minarets, which always appear light and grace- 
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All ; but tholr interior frequently displays much skilful 
workmanship. The great mosque at Mecca contains 
more than AOO columns and pilasters of very great 
beauty. The houses of the poorer classes are of the 
most wretched description, flats connposed of wicker 
work or date«tree leaves, covered on the inside with 
mats, and, sometimes, on the outside with a little clay; 
huddled toget\er, and hardly sufficient to afford a 
shelter from the weather. Thuso circumstances, with 
the filth collected in the unpavcd streets, and never 
removed, impress the mind of a European with a sense 
of utter desolation and misery. 

No remains of the fine Saracenic architfcture of the 
middle ages are found in Arabia; singular as It may 
impear, thiit a people who have left ttic traces of their 
skill in this art in every land, troiii Mesopotamia to 
Spain, should possess no trace of it in their native 
country. The perishable nature of building materials 
in Arabia tnay account fur this fact, for even the holy 
mosque at Mecca has undergone so many repairs that ft 
may be regardetl as a modern structure ; but it is much 
more probable that, while the Arab conquerors caught 
the love f>f arts and sciences from tlie enervated, but 
refined, nations sulxlucd by them in their headlong 
cared of conquest, thosi^arts and sciences did not find 
their way into the peninsula, .'ind that architecture, like 
tile rest, never flourished witliin its limits. 

The Arabs use no levels in their buildings, con- 
sequently their floors aro very uneven ; and, notwith- 
standing the heat pf their elmiate, tliey have a very Imd, 
or, rather, no idea of ventilation. The large ventilators, 
placed on the house-tops in Egypt, and which diffhse a 
current of air througli all tlic lower apartments, are 
totally unknown. In many places the windows are 
composed of transparent stone, built into the walls, and, 
eoiisciiuently, hicapable of opening. {Jiurckhardf a 
Traoe/a, 1. 17—22. 1.')3-1S5. 186—242. ; il. IfiO. .329. &c. ; 
Jit Bet/, il. .30. 42. 94-104. 161—174. ; Lord Valenita, ii. 
345—348. ; Fraaer, 7, 8.) 

Commerce. — Owing to the situation of Arabia, 
negriy aurrounded by the sea, and occupying, as 
it were, a central position between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, it has alwayif. enjoyed a considerable trade, 
which, in* later ages, has been materially prom<^ed 
by the resort of pilgrims, 4o the Jioly cities.* The 
hadjis,*1ndeed, are expressly authorised by the Prophet 
to combine commercial pursuits with the performance 
of a religious duty^lCot'an, chap. il. Sale) ; and a neat 
amount of buslneis'is, consequently, transacted at Mecca, 
during the period that the gilgrlms remain In that city. 
With the exception of coflbit aqd a few other articles of 
inferior importai^, Arabia has but little native pro- 
duce to export.* Iti^rade, thereforOf is, and always 
has been, principally one of transit, ffreat quantities uf 
commodities are annuaUy brought to Djidda, Mecca, 
Muscat, and its other dntrepdts, from Turkey, Persia, 
'Africa, India, the Indian islands, Europe, &c., partly by 
caravans, but principally by ships : such parts of these 
as are not wanted for home consumption* being dis- 
tributed among the pilgrims and merchants, are by them 
conveyed away by sea or land, ns the ease may be. The 

S eat centrdi of Arabian trade are Djidda, Mucha, and 
uscat. The first Is tiio port of Mecca, and also the 
principal clmnnei through which the regular trade be- 
tween the Hedjaz and .Egypt is carried on ; the former 
being principally dependent upon the latter for its sup- 
plies of corn. Sinqe the zeal for pilgrimage has begun 
to abate in the Mohammedan w orld, the trade of Arabia 
li.is considerably decreased ; but it is still carried on to 
a greater extant than would readily be supposed, con- 
sidering the limited amount of its population and pro- 
ductions. Mocha is the principal seat of the enflee 
trade, though Lohela has of late years made some 
powerful attemfits at rivalry ; and Muscat has recently 
risen to very considerable eminence as a sea-port and 
scat uf the carrying trade, particularly with India and 
the countries round the Persian (.inlpli. {BurckkartU'a 
Travels, I. 29—81. ; All Bey, ii. 101—107. ; Fraser, 16. ; 
Lord Valentia, li. 370. ; Niebuftr, par. 11. p. 193. See 
also, Djidda, Mocha, Muscat, &c.) 

Laws, Crifoes, and Punishments, The Liws of Arabia 
aro those of a primitive people under a p.atriarciial go* 
vemment. The civil laws, rounded upon the Koran, are 
administered by cadis, distinguished by their experience 
in the customs of the nation, but to whom a knowledge 
of tito arts of reading and writing Is not always indis- 
pensable. It should be observed, however, that the Arab 
judges are of two kinds ; the Cadi-eLferiaa (judge of 
customary law), and the Cadi-el-aheryaa (judge of writ- 
ten law), the latter being more common in what aro 
colled the Turkish towns (that is. In towns governed by 
Turkish law), than in those where the unmixed customs 
of Arabia exist. Written pleadings are not, however, 
unknown, even In pure Arab towns ; but presents (In 
some cases, perhaps, reduced to a rude iWm of codlfi- 
cari 9 n)'seem to form the principal, if not the only guide, 
to .aft Arab judge's decision. The sovereign, whether he 


be monarch of a state, or sheikh of a Bedouin tribe, is 
only president of the tribunal of justice ; he cannot de- 
cide a case, either civil or criminal ; every one must be 
referred to the proper tribunal ; and the sovereign pos- 
sesses no power of reversing its decision. But this pro- 
tection from despotic power is, in the towns, merely 
apparent; for, as the sovereign names the cadis and 
dismisses tliem at pleasure, they regard themselves 
simply as liis oflicers, and never dream of pronouncing a 
sentence of which he disapproves. Among the Bedouins, 
however, the office of cadi is elective, and the sheikh has 
no influence in the appointment. {Niebuhr, par. ii. 
pp. 180, &c. ; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed., pp. 68, &c.) 

Capital punishmenti are very rare ; being inflicted only 
for blasphemy, and conjugal infidelity in women. The 
blasphemer is hanged ; the unchaste wife, It her guilt be 
unequivocally proved, has her throat cut ; ancl, by an 
unheard of refinement of atrocity, her father or brother 
is compelled to be her executioner. 'J'liis detestable 
b<arbarity is, however, rarely perpetrated ; for tlie mar- 
riage tie being, on the part uf tlie husband, of very easy 
dissolution, he ucncrally prefers sending liis ofiundiug 
spouse back to tier family, merely assigning as a reason 
that she does not suit him. {Niebuhr, par. 1. p. 21. ; 
Burkhardt, Notes on Bed., p. 63.) Oirporal punishments 
are almost unknown. The immemorial usage is to award 
a pecuniary fine, whatever m.iy be the nature of the 
crime. Every oii'ence lias its ascertained mulct, even to 
murcler ; but, in this ease, the friends of the deceased are 
nut eompelicd to take the compensation, being, by tlie 
law of Tnar, or blood rev<>iige, allowed to take the life 
of the homicide, or that of any of ids reUitiuns within tho 
fourtli degree. If, howevei, the line be accepted, the 
Koran expressly provides for the safety of the murderer. 
{Koran, cliap.il. p. 21. ; Niebuhr, par. i. pp. 28 — 31.; 
Burckhardt's Notes on Bed., pp. 84— N'.).) Insulting ex- 
pressions, acts of vloleiiec, however slight, and tiie in- 
fliction of wounds, have eacli tlieir respective t-anfl’ of 
fines ; and it sometimes h.'ippeiis that, in the course of u 
quarrel, mutual offences having been committed, the 
cadi’s sentence is a curious specimeu of striking a balance. 
Burckhardt {Notes on Bed., p. 71.) ailbrds an instance 
of this. “ Bokhyt called Djolan a dog. Djolan returned 
the Insult by a blow upon Dukhyt’s arm ; then Bokhyt 
cut Djolan’s shoulder with a knife. Bokhyt owes to 
Djolan, therefore. 

For the insulting expression - .1 sheep. 

For wounding him in the shoulder . - 3 camels. 
Djolan owes to Bokhyt, 

For the blow upon the arm - - 1 camel. 

*• lleniain due to Djolan, 2 camels and 1 sheet) '* 

The killing of a watch-dog is paid lor by placing in 
the earth a stick as long ns the oog, from tail to snout, 
and this stick the oflender is obliged to cover witli wlieat, 
asti satisfaction to the owner. 

The decisions of the cadis are generally founded upon 
the amount of testimony before them ; but, if there lie no 
witnesses, the deteudaut is called upon to expurgate him- 
self by oath. The judici.'il oaths vary in sanctity and 
solemnity ; and if the accused swear, by the one pro- 
poseil, to ills iiinoceiiee, he is considered as acquitted. 
.4n ordeal, not very dissimilar to that formerly prevail- 
ing in Europe, exists in Arabia. It consists of heating 
an iron spoon red-hot, and calling on the accused party 
to lick it. If he escape without injury, he is accounted 
innocent; if otherwise, guilty. Burckhardt is oithodox 
enough to declare, that persons have been known to lick 
the beshaa (red-hot spoon) 20 times, with perfect im- 
punity ! {Not. on Bed., p, 69.) 

Though roblmrs be accounted any thing but infamous, 
those di'tected in the fact are very severely punished. In 
this rase, the robber is kept in close conHiicraent (among 
the Bedouins, in a hole dug in the eartli,) and very scan- 
tily fed, till he fix the terms of ransom with his captor, 
or till he contrive to' make his escape. This is a strictly 
legal method of proceeding ; the right of detention being 
lodged, by custom, in the person of the e.iptor ; and even 
the mode of treatment is so well ascertained, that it is 
scarcely ever departed from. 

Among the Bedouins, the customs of Wasy and Dak- 
heil have all the force of law in other countries ; by the 
first, an Arab family binds itself to be the protector of 
another, and this obligation, once undertaken, descends 
through all the generations of both. There is no Arab, 
from the lowest to the highest, but has his wasy, or 
guardian ; and the duty of protection inferred from this 
character, is among the most sacred recognised in 
Arabia. 

By tho law of dakheil, a person in actual danger, who 
can touch another, or even any thing with which that 
otlier is in contact, or can hit liiin by spitting or throw- 
ing a stone at him, at the same time exclainiing, Ana 
dak-heilak, “ 1 am tiiy protected," acquires a right to 
the protection which he seeks, and which is always ac- 
corded to tho fullest extent. Even a detected thief, if 
he can touch any one in his captor’s tent (except the 
captor himself), becomes safe ; for whiph reason he it 
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bound hand and foot, and beaten, till he agrees to re« 
noiince the dakheil for that dav. It Is for this reason, 
too, that he Is subseqnentlv burled alive, as It were ; for 
should he become the daJcheil of any one, his right to 
freedom is immediately allowed, and he is treated, in 
every respect, like a newly arrived guest in the tent of 
his late enemy. There is only one offender to whom the 
privilege of dakheil is refused, namely, the thief released 
UDOD the responsibility of some third party, if he should, 
wlien at liberty, refuse to satisfy his bail. Under such 
circumstances, he is proclaimed traitor, and loses all the 
privilege in question ; in fact, becomes outlawed. The 
dakheil does n«)t apply to a homiddo under the thar. 
{BurckharUt, Notes on Bedouim, pn.74, 75. 89—100. 
182 .) 

Though Y>olygamy be allowed by the Mohammedan 
law, ill practice it is by no means general. Few men, 
of moderate fortunes, have more than one wife ; and 
many, even of the highest rank, similarly coniine them<- 
selves. — {Niebuhr, par. i. p.Oi). ; liurckhardt. Not. on 
Bed., p. 01 . ) On the other hand, the nature of the mar- 
riage ceremony, and the hicility of divorce, renders 
chanp,es of wives of very common occurrence. In the 
towns, an agreement before the cadi, in the desert, the 
slaughter of a lamb in the tent of the bride’s father, 
completes the contract, which is broken quite as readily 
as it is formed. The liushand having Siiid, before wit- 
nesses, enttalek (thou art divorced), and sent the woman 
back to her family, both parties are considered free; the 
hiishniivl from the maintenance of his wife, the wife to 
form a new connection. In these cases, the woman’s 
poi tion is returned ; and, among the Bedouins, tlic lius- 
b.md adds to it a she-camel. The custom of divorce is, 
however, much more prevalent in the tents than in the 
towns. In the latter, it is always considered indecorous, 
impl>ing dishonour in the woman; but, in the de- 
sert, a wile may have been divorced .*1 or 4 times, and yet 
be free fr«»m any stain or imputation on her character. 
Polygamy, however, is much more common in the towns 
than among the Bedouins. 

If a man leave a widow', his brother generally offers to 
marry her ; but this is entirely a law ol custom, and not 
binding on either party. A man has, however, an ex- 
clusive right to the hand of his cousin ; and, although he 
f'arniot be compelled to marry her, his renunciation of 
his right is necessary to enable her to marry another. 
Marriages arc consummated at a very early age ; it be> 
ing reckoned di^icreditable In a man, and almost in- 
famous in a woman, to lead a life of cclilau’y. (Burck- 
hardt's Notes on Bed., pp. Cl — 66. ; Niebuhr, par. 1. pp. 63 
—67.) 

A curious custom, connected with the laws of marriage 
and divorce, prevails in the lledjaz. No uninarrif^ 
woman is, by the Mohammedan law, allowed to visit the 
holy temple ; but as many rich old widow's, or women 
whose husbands liave died on the ro.ul, arrive with every 
hadj, a number of men are established at Djidda, and 
other frontier towns of the Beted -el- Uareui, whose bu- 
siness it is to facilitate tlie progress of these widowed 
females through the sacred territory. The niuhaWl (as 
one of these men is called ) marries the hady legally be- 
fore the cadi, accompanies her to Mecca, Arrafat, and .'ill 
the sacred places ; and, on the termination of the pil- 
grimage, pronounces the ent talek, or sentence of divorce. 
Should he, however, refuse to do this, the law cannot 
compel him ; but he would be prevented from any longer 
exercising his calling, wiiieh, tnuugh not very credibdile, 
18 so lucrative, that only two instances are recorded of 
such ti’inporary marriages having become permanent. 
{liurekhardt's Travels, i. 359.) 

Tlie law of inheritance is very simple as regards pro- 
perty. Tlie effects of a deceased father arc shared among 
iiis children, the portion of a male being double that of a 
female. The succession to power is less clearly ascer- 
tained. If a sheikh or sovereign die, his successor is 
usually taken from among his sons ; but it does not seem 
that any one has a well established right in preference to 
the otliers. In Yemen, it would appear that the iman 
is succeeded by his eldest living son, even to the exclu- 
sion of the children of an elder one deceased. (Niebuhr, 
par. ii. p. 179. : Burckhardt, Notes on Bed., pp. 68. 75.; 
Xord ra/en/m, vol.ii. p. 38U.) 

lieligion. — Anleci'dent to the earliest records, the 
city of Mecca had been sacred ground ; and its holy 
temple, the kaaba. Identified in the minds of the Arabs 
with every sacred feeling. The legends with respect 
to it, to which it la unnecessary more particularly to 
allude, show that the religion of the early Arabs was, 
to a considerable extent, mixed up with that of the He- 
brews. They acknowledged one supreme God, regarding, 
liowerer, the sun, moon, planets, and stars, as inferior and 
subordinate intelligences. Tills religion has been called 
Sabianism, either from Sabi, a supposed son of Seth, 
ur, as Is more probable, from the word Saba, signifying 
the Host of Heaven. The supreme God was called 
Allah Taala (Most High God), the subordinate deities, 
At-Stahat (the Powers). It was these titles (one par- 
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ite? that led Herodotus to illlrra 

that the Arabians worshipped only two kimIr namaiv 
Alilat} t\\ei tormer of whom ho 'identifies 
with the Bacchus (Aisrvftf) of the Greeks, the latter 
with Urania, the muse of astronomy. (Herodotua 
Thalia, 5 8.; Al^Firawz, Shahrestanet sdZ m p^l 
coeke, pn. 110. 138. 143. 284. ; D'Ucrbelot, pp. 726, 726 
&c.) The Sabian religion can scarcely be deemed irra- 
tional, when professed by a rude people, inhabiting an 
open country, under a clear sky ; who must have con- 
nected the changes of the seasons, and the returns of the 
periodic, rains and droughts, that rendered their plains 
alternately fertile and sterile, with the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies. But the Arabs also worshipped angels 
(A'orfln, chaps, liii. and Ixxi.) ; and their images, whirli 
last tb^ believed to be inspired by the supreme divinity 
with life and intelligence. This sort of idolatry having 
been once introduced, gradually spread ; .'md in the 6th 
century, and long before, the number of these deities 
was very great, cacli trilic having chosen one to be its 
fteculiar intercessor with the Supreme Being; and 360 
were enshrined in the kaaba, as tutelary guardians of 
the days of the Arab year. ( Al’.Janaub, Shahrestan ct 
alns m Fococke, 90, et scq. ; Sate, Intro. Koran, 14—22. ; 
Burckhardt's Travels, i. p. 299, &c.) 

The Arabs seem, indeed, to have admitted, without 
hesitation, all deities; and tlins, hi tlie 6th century, a 
figure of the Virgin Mary, uith the infant .Tesus, was 
sculptured on one of the principal pillars of the kaaba 
as an object of adoration. (El Arraky, quoted by Burck- 
hardt, Travels, i. p. 300.) It is most probable that 
this indiscriminate adoption of the objects of veneration 
of all sects, was intended to render the sacnJ city 
sacred to all men, and thus to increase the resort of 
pilgrims. 

Alter the destruction af .Terusatem, by Titus, a.d 
70, many Jews fletl into Arabia. These exiles made 
many proselytes among the natives, whole tribes em- 
bracing the Hebrew faith ; so that, in a century or two, 
the Jewish Arabs became a very powerful section of the 
whole people. A similar cause, the iicrsccution early 
in the third century of the (’hristian a;ra, drove many 
eVristians to Arabia, whose zeal ^ unchecked by former 
sufferings, led them to preach their doctrines in their 
new homes, and that with such success that in a short 
time they had made a very great progress in the coun. 
try. 

The fiiith of the Persian Magi, or the religion of Zo- 
roaster, had, at a very early period, found its way into 
the peninsula ; hod been embraced with avidity by mbny 
tribes ; and thus, in thotviniddle of the 6th century, the 
population of Arabia was divided, perlvgps not very un- 
equally, into SabUms, Jews, Chrutlanv, and Magians 
(Shahrestan et dUis in Fococke, 140. et aeq. ; Sale, Intro. 
Koran, 21-24.) 

Such was the state of religion in Arabia at the birth 
of Mohammed ; an epoch which may be regarded as the 
commencement of one of the most extraordinary re- 
volutions that history has to record. It occurred at 
Mecca in the month of May, a# d. 571, (Dr. Fri^ 
deaur. Hist. Moh. 6.) or 570 (Abul-Fcda, Vii, Moh. 49.). 
This founder of a new religion, and of a political power 
which, even in his lifetime, extended over his native 
country, and which, under his successors, threatened to 
embrace the empire of tlie world, traced his genealogy 
in a direct line through 1 1 descents from Korelsh, the 
founder of the poa crfiil tribe that bore his name. Ko- 
reibli again, was afiinned to be the 10th in direct descent 
from Adnan ; and Adrian, the 8d, 7th or 8tli (which is 
dniiBtful) from Ishmucl, the son of Abraflain. {Abul- 
Fcda, Vit. Moh., cap. ii. pp. 6, 7.) 

The future Prophet 6p''ung, therefore, from the noblest 
tribe of the Ishniaelitisli Arabs, and his grandfather was, 
at the time of his birth, sovereign of Mecca, and 
guardian of the kaaba ; coiisequciitly, from the sacred- 
ncss of his territory, and the holiness of his oilice, a prince 
of great power and influence. {Abul-Feda, cap. vi. «. 13. 
AUFirawx et ahis in Fococke, p. 51 . ; Eechclensts Chron. 
or Hist. Ar., par. i. cap. iii. p. 139. et scq.) 

Yet, uotwithbtunding liis nigh connections, Moham- 
med’s early life was passed in comparative poverty. His 
father, a younger son of the sovereign of Mecca, dying 
before Mohammed was 2 years old, the latter, ana his 
mother, were left with no other provision than 5 camels, 
and a female slave. To his grandfather, .Abdol-Mo- 
tallcb, in the first Instance, and subsequently to his 
uncle, Abu-Taleb, the future rrojihct was, therefore. 
Indebted for- his infant protection ; and this guardian- 
ship was exercised with the greatest kindness, the 
uncle especially (foe Abdol-Motalleb died when Mo- 
hammed was only 8 years ohl), continuing the firm 
friend of his ward, throughout his life, and potecting 
him in the dangers and diflfleultles which Mset his 
first attempts to disseminate his doctrines. Under the 
auspices of his uiirlc, Mohammed began life as a mer 
chant, accompanying a trading caravan to Syria, in 
his 18th year. Subsequently, and at a very early ago, 
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Abu-Taleb recommended him ai a factor to Khadija, a 
rich widow, to whom hia skill in commerce, or his other 
aecomplishmonts. so far endeared him. that, in a short 
timts he exchanged the name of servant for that of hus- 
band ; raising himself by this alliance to an equality with 
the richest, if not the most powerful men of Mecca. 
At the time of his marriage, he was 25, and his wife 40 
yeiirs of age. {Ahtd-Firda^ caps. iv. and v. pp. 10. and 12.). 
It would bo useless now to attempt to discover the proxi- 
mate muse that led Mohammed to attack a system of 
idolatry, of which his own family were at the head. It 
was not. however, as some have surmised, a sudden out- 
break of enthusiasm ; for, ‘after his marriage, he con- 
tinued to live in ail the privacy compatible with the 
station of a ricli and higlily connL*ct<‘d individual for 13 
years. At the termination of this period, be withdrew 
rr«>m society, resorted to a cave in tlie neighbourhood of 
Mecca, where, for 2 yc.ars, he gave out that he was in 
daily communication with the Divinity. At the end of 
this time, being then 40 years of age, lie assumed the 
ciiarnctcr of a Prophet, sent by tlio Almighty to osta- 
blisli a new religion ; or, if we may take iiis own words, 
to restore the ancient one, professed by Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, tlie Prophets, and .Icsus (!!))rist ; by destroying 
the gross idolatries of his countrymen, and wc 'ding* out 
tlie corruptions and superstitions hy which, us he alleged, 
the Jews and I'hrlstians liad deformed the beautiful 
simplicity of the true faith. (Abul-Fe(layV9\*. vii., pp. 14 — 
17. i Abul-Pharagius, p. 102. ; El-Mactn. Iltst Sar., lib. i. 
can. i. p. 13., &c.) 

Ills nrst convert was his wife Khadija, of w'hosc merits, 
in this and other instances, he always entertained the 
Iiighest sense, uniformly 8p(>aking of tier with an affection 
Iinrderiiig upon reverence; and plaoing her, after her 
lie.itl), among the only four perfect women the world 
liiul ever seen. The other three were Miriam, the 
hitter of Moses and Aaron, the Virgin Mary, and his 
own daughter Fatima. {Abid-Fcda, caps. vii. & viii., 
pp. 16, 17.) The progress of the new sect was at first 
very slow. It is usually stated, that 9 converts only 
were mode in the first 3 years; but this is scarcely con- 
sistent with the fact that, in the 4tli, Moliammed felt 
himself strong enough to abandon his private preaching, 
and to prticlaim his doctrines publicly. {AbtU-Feda, 
cap. viii. p. 19. ; Koran, cap. xxvi. fir xxvii. ; AbtU-Pha- 
raging, p. 102, &c.) 

Nothing can well exceed the simplicity of the Moham- 
medan doctrines, as delivered by tlie founder and his 
imi^dtate successors ; and as they are emlmdied In the 
lUTliapters of the Koran: The unity of God; the 
divine mission of Mohammed ; the stated observance of 
prayer ; the giving of alms ; the observance of an annual 
fast ; and the pilgrimage to Mecca ; comprise, under 
5 heads, the principal points, w’hetlicr doctrinal or practi- 
cal, which were to be enforced. 'J’he resurrection of the 
body was proclaimed, and a future state, in which men 
will receive the reward of their good actions and obedience 
to the law of tlie Prophet, or be subjected to a purify- 
ing punishment for their evil deeds and infidelity. The 
final admission of all believers to a state of bliss, is an 
article of Mohammedan faith ( Koran, passim, especially 
chaps, ii. 111. iv. v. and cxll. ; Iti'land*s Moham. Thcol., 
p. 20., &c.) The supposed divine legation of Mohammed 
is the principal novelty introduced. The stated jiraycrs 
wore only adaptations of customs already existing 
among the Sabians, Jews, (Miristians. and Magiaiis ; the 
annum f.ist was a very ancient practice among the old 
Arabs ; and the only change effected liy Mohammed in its 
observance, H( 3 S, by prohibiting tlie liiterralation #f a 
month in the lunar year, to make the sacred season 
fixed instead of ambulatory. {Korun, ehap. ix.). The 

f iilgrimnge to Mecca was, as has been siiown, a practice 
bllowcd from the very earliest times ; and the rewards 
and punishments in another life were adopted, but with 
much adulteration, firoin the Christian doctrines. The 
grossly sensual character of Mohammed’s paradise, Is, in 
fact, the great blemish in his religious systt'in ; and has 
had a most debasing and degrading influence over the 
countries wliere it has acquired an ascendancy. 

The new religion being in most parts little more than 
an adaptation of various parts of the religions previously 
existing in Arabia, was iivell fitted to attract all by the 
respect It professed for the peculiar tenets of each, 
excepting tne Idolatrous worship of the Sabians. Ac- 
cordingly, Mohammed was heard with patience by the 
people of Mecca, till ho denounced the idols of the 
Kaaba. This, however, raised so strong a feeling against 
him, that his ruin was prevented, and his life preserved, 
only by the firm friendship of his uncle, Abu-Taleb, 
who, although unconvinced by the pre.iching of his 
nephew, protected him against his enemies. In the 6th 
year of his mission, the persecutions to whlcli he was 
exposed became so severe, that many of his followers 
■ought, by his permission, refiige in other lands, chiefiy 
in Abyisinla ; where they became the first Instruments 
for planting the new faith in Afirlca. This event is 
called, by Eastern writers, the first Hejira or flight. 


(Abul-Feda, caps. lx. x. xl., pp. 21—27. ; Kbuot-AtiUrt 
Al-Firawz et altis in Pocockc, p. 177, et seq.). 

The protection of Abu-Taleb, though it preserved 
Mohammed from personal danger, could not prevent a 
very strong manifestation of Tiostyity, in which Abu- 
Talcb himself and oil his family were sharers. The 
other Korcishltcs bound themselves to hold no com- 
munion with the family of Hashetn, the great grand- 
father of Mohammed ; and to give the greater force 
to their act, it was reduced to writing, and laid up in 
tlie Kaaba. At the end of 3 years, however, Moham- 
med, having, no doubt, previously concerted his mea- 
sures, proclaimed, thpt God had sent a worm to eat out 
every word in the parchment except liis own holy nmne ; 
and the writing being, on inspeclioii, toiiiid to be destroyed, 
the league was nut an end to ; and Molianimed’.s reputa- 
tion eonsiderably inereased. In tlie same year, being the 
Kith of his mission, Abu-Taleb and Khadija died ; and 
their'deatlis were by far the greatest blow w hicli Moham- 
med experienced during his career. In tlie Mussulman 
calendar, tins year is commemorated as the year qf 
mourning. {Abul-Fcda, rap. x. xiv., pp. 2(i— 29. ; Ei- 
Macm, lib. i. rap. i. p. 4.). Tlie death of Abu-Taleb 
removed the only cheek to the virulent eninity of the 
Knreisiiiles ; and a stranger having succeeded to tho 
sovereignty of Mecca, after a truuliled re.sidence of 3 years 
— mai'kcJ, howe\er, by the accession of many piose- 
lytcs — Moliainmcd, on the invitation of .i deputation from 
Medina, fled to tliat city ; and instantly, as if hy magic, 
the proscribed and eondemued exile hecanic a powcrlul, 
.and, as it soon apijeariHl, an all-hut-invincibtc monarch. 
The flight Irom Mecca to Medina, the second Hejira, or 
Hegiua, par excellence, is the epocli from wliii’li tlie 
Mussulmans date their irra. It oci'urred in the 5;»d year 
of Moliamincd's age, .and 13th of Ins mission , and coin- 
cides wltli the IGth Julj i.n. 622. {Abul-Feda, cap. xxi. 
xxiii.,p.40 — 60.; Ebn Ishak, in .So/c, p. 4K. ; Ei-Macm, 
lib. i. cap. i. p. 4. ; E'J/erbelot, pp. 444, 44-).) Down to 
this point, Mohammed hail propagated his religion by 
means of persuasion only : throughout 85 chapters of 
the Koran, publislied at Mecca, there is nothing said of a 
eoinpiilsory power being given to the Prophet ; on the 
contrary, he exhorts his disciples to bear with patience 
the evils inflicted by unhelievers, decl.'iring he has no 
authority to compel any one to embrace his religion. ( See, 
in particular, clmps. vii. to xxiii.; xxv. to xx.xii., &r.) 
But his dm'trines breathe a very different spirit utter liis 
establishment in regal and sacerdotal power at Medina. 
The 18 chapters of tho Koran, pub]i.shed at tlmt city, 
declare, that since man liad perversely rejoeted tlie mis. 
sions of Abr.ah.im, Muses, the Prophets, Cliiist, and even 
the mild pleadings of Molianimed himself, God had now 
commanded him to extirpate idolatry from the earth, 
and to bring all mankind into submission to liis will. {See, 
in particular, chaps, lii. iv. v. \iii. ix., ficc.). The sword, 
however, was first drawn against Mohammed, and nothy 
him. Abu-Sophinn, the new sovereign of Mecca, led an 
army, ofUIK) or l,fl(K) men, against tlie supposititious Pro. 
phet, who, W'ith aforeeof only 319 cntliusiasts, met ins ene- 
mies in the valley of Heder, near Medina, and gained a 
complete victory, witli the loss of only 40 men ; who wei e 
immediately canonised, as the first martyrs in the causo 
of God and his Prophet. {Abul-Feda, cap. xxvii., pi». 
5G_riO. ; EUMacm, lib. i. cap.i. p.5.) 

From this time the progress of Mohammed was, if not 
a continued triumph, — for he sustained some defeats,— 
im example of the most rapid sueress upon record. 
During the next six years he fought 27 battles, exclusive 
of those fought hy his generals, in which he was not 
personally present ; and, at the end of that period, ho 
entered Mecca in triumpti, on the 20tti Kamadan, in the 
8th Hejira, or December 31., a. d. 629. Tlie conquest of 
Mecca may be regarded as the final establisliinent of 
Muhaimnedanism in Arabia. The few contests that fol- 
IowihI were merely the last struggles of an expiring op- 
position ; and were mostly terminated by Mohammed’i 
generals, while the Prophet himself was employed in 
destroying the idols In and round the Kaaba, and in 
sending embassies, inviting the Arabs to embrace his 
fiUth ; which invitations were now attended with com- 
plete sueress. The following year, the 9th Hejira, is 
called, by Eastern writers, the year of embassies : missions 
from all parts of Arabia poure'd in, bringing the adhesion 
of the various tribes to the now triumphant failii ; and 
the victorious founder of the new religion made a solemn 
pilgrimage to the temple of the Kaaba, to return thanks 
to Heaven for his success, and the final overthrow of 
idolatry. {Abul-Feda, caps, xxviil.— lx. pp. 61— 132. ; 
El-Macin, lib. i. pp. 5—10.) 

All Arabia was now united in one faith; but Mo- 
hammed did not live long to enjoy his triumph. Some 
years previously, or in the 7th Hejira, a.d. 628, he was 
poisoned by a Jewess of Chaibar, who, on his enteiing 
that town In triumph, offered him some eggs, previously 
drugged, professedly to test the reality of Bis divine 
knowledge. {Abul-Feda, cap. xlv. p. 92.) Henceforward 
his strength declined ; but his death was caused by a 
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fever*, which having, at intervals, deprived him of his The Ommiyade khallfs were, in the 133d Ilellra (a n 
reason, terminated his existence in the spare of 14 days, TW), superseded by the desreiidants of Abhu nnn 
on the 12th of the 1st month, Rebizah, in the 11th lie- the unrles of Mohammed. The Oroiniyadu dvnastv hatl 
jira (6th June, 632), in his 63d, or, according to some never received the cheerful submission of thc^Pronhet's 
authorities, 6r)th year, lie was buried at Medina ; and fmnily ; and, alter a lengthened struggle, the last (immi- 
the Mohammedan doctors differ as to which is the most yade khalif was completely defeated in Mesopotamia, and 
sacred,— Mecca, which gave birth to their Apostle, or again in Rgypt, wliere he was slain. Abul-Abus-s'aifa, 
M(*dina, which received him in his flight, anil contains and the princes, his descendants, are known in history 
his mortal remains. lAV-.’i/acin, lib. i. p. 10. ; Abid-Fcda^ as the Abbasside khallfs. {lU-Macin, hb. i. cap. xxi. ; 
can.s. Ixi — Ixiv. up. 133—142. ; Ockley*$ IJist. Sar.^ 1. 1.) lib. ii. cap. i. pp. 93—100. ; Abui-Fharagtm, pp. 137, 
jluring Khndvja’s life, Mohammed abstained entirely 138.) 
from tlie right of polygamy; after her death ho took The seat of government had, in the meanw hile, been 
9 wives, al'eging, of course, that a special revelation ai»- removed from Medina to Damascus, and from the latter 
thurised him in exceeding the nuinber4, to which his to Bagdad. It was in this new seat of empire that the Arab 
law restricted his followers ! By Khadija, he hiul 4 sons, claim to literary and seientifle eminence was llrst laised. 
and as many daughters ; and by an Egyptian concubine, It was here that the splendid courts of llaroun-al- 
hc had a fifth son ; all his other wives being barren. His Rascliid, and his sons, Al-Munsour anti Motassem, were 
6 song died in inf.incy; and of his daughters, Fatima held. It was here that, under their patronage, the Greek 
only, who w'BS married to her cousin Ali, biirvived her sages and philosophers were translated, that theiiatiie 
father. From Ali and Fatima a iiumeruiis and illustrious Arab genius raised its he.ad, .ind carried the sriencis, 

{ irogeny descended, the ancestors of the numerous cx> pliysical and metaphysical, together with the uselul arts, 
sting Sheriffs, or Sons of the Prophet. idbul-PedOy to a point of grandeur unkriown in former times. 1'iie 
caps. Ixvii. Ixviii., pp. H6— ITil.) names alone of the Saracen pliilosoplicrs, niatheimi- 

Mohammed died in the midst of preparations to carry ticians, astronomers, physici.'ins, botanists, chemists, and 
his spiritual faith and temporal power into other coim> architects, who illustrated this period of Arab history, 
tries. His death scarcely, nowever, suspeiideil the com> would fill a volume. Of cliemistry, they may be calif d 
pletion of his great designs: a momentary state of con- the mventors ; and although, in astronomy, they did 
fusion was followed by the election of Abu- Becre, father- not presume to dejiart from the Ptolomean hyppthesis, 
in-law of Mohammed, to the office of supreme head of they carrlt'd out tlie views of the Alexandrian philo- 
the Mussulman ndigion and power, under the title of soptier, and attained results marvellous for their ac- 
“ Khalif," or “ Successor of the Frophet." Under his curacy, when the yroneous nature of the data on W'hlch 
reign, and that of his two successors, the Arab arms they were founded is considerefl. I'o the asti onomical 
were carried triumphantly into all the neighbouring tables oi Bagdad, ('urdo\ a, and Samurcand, subsequent 
countries ; and, by the 20th year of the Hejira, or within observers owe a birge debt of gratitude ; and many of 
less than 10 years frinn the death of Mohammed, the the common terms in modem astronomy, and most of 
conquest ol Syria, Persi.'i, and Egypt, was completed, the names applied to the fixed stars, atte&t tiie source 
In the 13tti year of the Hejira, D.'unascus was taken ; in whence Europe drew the elements of astronomical 
the 16tli, Jerusalem ; in the 17tli, Antioch ; in the 19th, science. The Arabs, if they did not invent, at least were 
Ispahan ; and in the 20th, Alexandria. {Pl-Macin, lib.i. the gre.it improvers ol .ilgebraf (tlie name sufliriently 
cap. ii. pp. 16— 3H. ; pp. 1(;8— 117. ; OcA- attests its origin), which placed in tlie hands of the 

lep, i. pp.1 — :{!il.) analyst an instinment of vast and apparently unlimited 

I'lie khalifate continued elective for 4 successive elec- pow’cr. Peiliaps, however, the most iniportiiiit inven- 
tions ; the lust, who held the power by public suffrage, tioii we owe to the Arabs, is that of the ai ithmellcal eha- 
being All, the cousin and son-in-law of Moiiammed. racters, now in common use, wliicb banislied .at once 
This nH.sr BKI.IEVEU had been thus long passed by, in and forever tiie cumbrous and unwieldy noUtion of the 
consequeni e of Ins reiusing to Ik'UI as sacred .my thing Romans. In medicine, the Arabs were pre-eminently 
not contained in the Koran, oi the immediate tr.a- great : and tlie m.agiiiticent remains of their jmhlir anil 
ditions of the Propliet. {Abul-Pharaams, p. ll.*!.) From private buildings, in Syria, Egypt, and Spam, evince 
this rircumstan(‘(> arose tlie division of tlie Moliam- their skill in architecture. The Arab court ol Bagdad 
inedans into two great Bect«, the Sonmies and the was, in fact, the centre of the knowledge and refinement 
ScHiTES. The latter, the disciples ot Ali, whom they of the period in which it existed; and, by a singular 
denominate the iiicar oj God. r<'<*^'iviiig only those doc- contrast, that pi'riod corresponded with the darkest and 
trines which he admitted to be sacred; while their ad- most degraded portion of European history. {Abut- 
versaries (the orthodox Miissulnian.s) hold, at Utist In Phtiragms, pp. 150. et seq. ; D'Herbelot. pp. 430. 546, 
equal reverence, the 7,275 Sonna. or oral laws, which, A'C.) 

within tlie first 2IM) years of Moliammedanisin, had grown The ktialifate shared the fate of all gigantic empires, 
into respect and veneration. ( D' Urrhdot, Jiokhari, especifilly of such as rise suddenly toinimeiise power. 
Hadith. and Sonnah. pp. 208. 416. .and 807.) It fell by its own unwicldiness. Spain first, .and then 

Ali fell by the haim of an assassin, after a troublcil Egypt and Africa, effected their independence. The wild 
reign of 5 years; ann Moawijah, son of Abn-Sopbiaii, Turk and Tartar trilies, among whom the Mohamiiu d.iii 
the greatest enemy of Muhumined, usurped the throne ; faith had been imperfectly introduced, bec.aine dnngeroiiH 
and, what is more rcinarknhle, had the power or .art to neighbours to their nominal sovereigns ; and, in tlieir 
make the khalifate hereditary in his own family. His decreasing power, the khalifs had recourse to tlie dcs- 
descendaiits .arc called the Ommiyade race of khalifs, perato expedient of forming from these wild warriors a 
from Orniiiiyah, tlie grandfather of Ahu Sophian ; and they body of mercenary troops to guard their frontiers, ancl 
possessed the regal and sacerdotal power throiigli 14 ge- protect their persons. The result was identical witli 
nerations, and for ne.arly 1(K) years. {FA-Macm. lib.i. that which attended a similar experiment among the 
caps. V. and vi. pp. .‘ill — 49. ; Abul-Fharagim. pp. 117— Romans. In a few generations the servants became tbe 
12:i. ; Ocklei/, ii. pp. 1- 106.) masters ; and though, as in the parallel ease of Rome, 

Under th*e sway of this family, the whole of Africa was tho destruction of this overgrown empire occupied some 
suMued ; and so far colonised by trilies of Bedouins, centuries, yi't Tiiece by piece it crumbled away, til], in 
that it has ever since remained, In language, maimers, the 6.56th Hejira (a. o. 1258), a Tartar army, having 
and religion, essentially an Arab country. The Oxus captured Bagdad, put .m end to the nominal existence of 
(Jlhon) was very early crossed ; the shepherd tribes of the khalifate; all real power having, long before, passed 
Turks and Tartars brought under the triunmhant faith of into the hands of the Turkish sultans of Asia-Miiior. 
the Arabian prophet; and, within HO) ears from Moham- {Ahul-Feda. Amtale^ Muslemici, ii. pp. 173— 269 8ti9. 
med’s death, the sceptre of his representative extended 41)6. ; Hi. 2f).5— 583. 6,33. ; iv. 27. 31.5. .55.5. ; v. 181— .343 ; 
over all the countries lietween the Indus and the Atlantic, A1tul~Pharagivs. 138—174. 198 — 200. 318.; El-MaciUt 
and (eastward ol theMtiditerranean) fromtheludiaii Ocean lib. ii. xxii. xxxi. 97—163. ; lib. iii. xli. 214. et seq.) 
to the Steppes of Central Asia. (El-Macfn, lib.i. cap?. The foreign conquests of the Arabs made no change 

vii ^xili. pp. 49—77. ; Abul-Pharagius, pp. 123—126. in the pnlitieal state of the peninsula. The heads of 

Spain was the last and most remote of Hie conquests tribes still governed their subjects, as they had governed 
of the khalifs. It was subdued in the beginning of the them from time immemorial ; acknowledging, in the 
8th century ; Roderic, the Gothic king, being defeated distant khalif, no more tlian a general liead of the Arab 
and slain in the battle of Xeres, July 19. a.u. 711. Suli- people, and the sacred c hief of the l*rophet’8 faith. As 
sequcntly to this, though the Arabs were for a short the downfall of the khalifate was unattended by any 
time masters of the S. of France, they made no further shock to Mohammedanism, merely transferring the office 
impression on Europe ; and, in the year 732, tliey were of “ Commander of the Faithful ” from the khalif of 
completely defeated by Charles Martel, and driven be- Bagdad to the Turkish sultan. It may be easily Imagined 
yona the Pyrenees, wnich barrier they never recrossed. that the Arabs had little difficulty in changing the objects 
iAbuUCasim. vol.l. chaps, iv.— lx. pp. 38— 111. ; Ro- of their veneration. Their holy cities were visited 
deric Xvmenes^ Hist. Ar.. caps, xl — xiv. pp. 10—13.) _ 

f This srienre wm, certanily, originally iliiirovprrd bv Diophiintus 
* The epilepsy, or fiilllns slrkneas, to which he is said to have of Alexandria, but its nowet.iu an instrument of annlyss, lay dor- 
^•en subje^, la nowhere so much as hinted at by the native writers, mant and unknown, till develdjied by the Ingcnuiiy of the Arab ma- 
lt Is strongly Insisted on by Frldeauz qfMak., p. SO.), and by themaUclans. The first lystematic work on this huhiect came from 

Hptdnger {HUt. Or.t lib. i. cai>.S.): W their authorities are the court of the Khalif Al-Mainoon, and firoin the pen of the Arab, 
wholly Latin ; namely XLmenes, Theophaniu, Zonaras, die, Mohammed-Bea-Miisa. (ALii/-i*Aaragiua, pp. 1 18<i.j 
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u before, and by \axget caravans, as their faith was more 
dlflbsed. Though they sent forth a host of conquerors, 
who subdued more countries in a shorter time than 
olmost any by whom they had been preceded, their 
countiy escapikl the fate of most victorious nations — 
that of being conquered in turn. Two revolutions only 
are recorded as having shaken Arabia, since the sera of 
Mohammed ; and both of them, like his, were of native 
growth, and of a religious character. 

A tribe of fanatics, under the influence of a leader 
named Earmatb, attempted, in the 297th Hejira 
(a.u. 890), to effect a change in the ccremoniai part of 
Mohammed's institutions, by rescinding the prohibition 
of wine, and preventing the pilgrimages to the holy 
cities : slaughter and desolation marked the progress of 
the sect for more than 00 years ; httt, finally, ft vanished, 
leaving no record of its existence, but the memory of its 
cruelties and enormities. (Abul-FedOt An. Mus. li. 207. 
et seq. ; D' Iferbelot, p. 2r>6.) 

Tlie other revolution had its rise in tlie beginning of 
the last century. Addul-Waheb, a native of Nedsjed, 
proclaimed himself a prophet sent from God, to reform 
the abuses which, in the lapse of years, liad crept into 
the pure doctrines of Mohammed. I'lie Koran, in the 
creeu of Waheb, is the only rule of life, and the Mussul- 
man traditions are entirely rejected. God is to be wor- 
shipped in the strictest unity, and every species of 
adoration paid to Mohammed, or any other created being, 
is denounced as idolatrous. Simplicity, or rather ascetJ- 
cisni, seems to be the distinguishing characteristic of the 
new sect ; they acknowledge no sainti — they bury their 
dead without pomp ot ceremony — their clothes and 
houses arc us plain ns possible — their mosipies iiave no 
ornaments whatever — and they interdict the use of 
coifei‘, tobacco, and opium. 

The Wahabee doctrine, so called from its founder, 
found a protector in Rbn Saoud, a Kedoiiin sheikh of 
Nedsjed. The preacher was proclaimed supreme spi- 
ritual liead, the soidicr, prince, and general of the new 
worship ; extermination was threatened to all opposers, 
and, for awhile, the progress of the Wahabees was a 
continued triumph. Mecca was subdued in 1802, Medina 
in 1804 ; and it seemed as though a repetition of Moham- 
med's victorious career were about tti be enacted by the 
sons of the first estahlisher and supporter of the new 
sect. But in 1813, Mehemct All drove them from the 
Western co.ist, and restored the holy cities to the nominal 
protection of the Porte. Since that time, the progress 
of the Wahabees appears to be at a stand ; and though 
they are still strong in Nedsjed, there is roa.iou to believe 
tiiat their power is on the decline, and that their num- 
bers are decreasing. (Nirbtthr, par. ii. pp. 298^02. ; 
IlfStotrr des Wahabis^ par M. A. L., Paris, 18i0, passim ; 
liurckhardt's Notes on Bedouins and Wah.^ passim.) 

Schools and Education. — The learning which gave 
celebrity to the court of Bagdad in the middle ages, does 
not appear ever to have been naturalised in Arabia. 
Bpfore the sera of Mohammed, ignorance (that is igno- 
rance of written learning) was so far from being 
accounttnl disgraceful, that we learn from the Koran 
(chap xxix.) that Mohammed, though of the royal house 
of Hedjaz, could neither read nor write ; and in the 
present day, judges are frecpiently illiterate. {liurck- 
hardt's Notes on Bed., (18.) It cannot, therefore, be sup- 
posed that education in Arabia is either very good or 
widely diffused. According to Niebuhr (Dcs de CAr., 
par. 1. p. 91.) “ the Arab princes by no means encourage 
science ; and throughout the East, you meet few who 
merit the titiq of learned." 

Public provision is however made for the education 
of youth ; and a teacher for the children and young 
claves is no uncommon part of the domestic e-stablish- 
ment of distingiiislied families ; so that, in the cities, the 
greater part of tiie population can read and write, — at- 
tainments whlcli are also found commonly enough among 
the sheikhs of tribes in the neighbouriiood of the settled 
districts. 

To almost every mosque there is (or was) attached a 
school, where the poorer children may be t.aught gratui- 
tously i besides which, there are in every great town more 
or fewer private establishments where the children ol 
the middle classes are received. The education is of a 
llmlt^ kind, comprising little more than reading, writ- 
ing, the simple rules of arithmetic, and the doctnnes of 
the Mbhammedan religion. School-house.s, like the 
shops, are open to the street, so that the whole process 
of education Is conducted in public ; and to prevent the 
distraction incident to such a situation, the readers and 
repeaters speak in the highest possible key, and accom. 
pany their delivery with violent gesticulations. 

Besides these, there are in many of the greater towns 
schools of a higher character ; colleges, in fact, in which 
the higher sciences— mathematics, astronomy, astrology, 
and medicine are taught. In the Imanat of Yemen I 
(which is but a small part of the district so called) there 
are two of these colleges. One of the chief studies in 
them la the andent Arabic, now a dead language ; for j 


their learned men are expected to understand clearly, 
not only the Koran in its original tongue, but also all the 
ancient commentators, of Whom the number is very 
considerable. Candidates for offices, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, are said to undergo a very rigorous public exami- 
nation as to their literary and scientific attainments ; but 
this is mere pretence, the most illiterate persons being 
frequently appointed to the highest posts, while the best 
instructed get a precarious living as scribes, teachers, 
and public reciters or poets. Hence the wish to acquire 
a high degree of scholastic knowledge is very weiM in 
the majority of Arabs ; and the profession of teacher is 
far from respectable pr lucrative. In many of the towns, 
the public achools are falling to decay ; and those quali- 
fied to conduct them, prefer wandering over the country 
like the bards and troubadours of the middle ages, as 
poets and orators ; in which characters, as the reciters or 
singers of the glories of the nation, they arc welcomed 
I and rew'arded alike by the sheriffs and sheikhs. There 
is no public provision whatever for female education ; 
and, among the Bedouins, whole tribes can neither read 
nor write. A very great obstacle to the advoiiceineiit of 
education in Arabia is, the prejudice of the natives 
against printing. From the nature of the Arabic cha- 
racters, interlacing each other, and frequently placed 
vertically, they ajipear handsomer, when well written, 
than when printed. I'here was nut a few years ago, and 
perhaps there is not at present, a single printing-press in 
the country. {Ntehuhr, par. i. pp. 91— '9G.; par. ii. 
p. 188. ; AH Bey, ii. KM). ; BurckhardVs Notes on Bed., 
42, etseq.) 

Political divisions. — Sources of Revenue. — Without 
reckoning the Bedouin tribes, the number of which can 
hardly be ascertaineil, the settled parts of Anabia are 
divided into a great many independent governments : 
hence states, also, not unfrequently spring up. The 
political divisions of this country are therefore very 
uncertain, but .at present they may be regarded as con- 
sisting of ; 1st. 14 or 15 states, upon the S.S.W.co.ists ; 2d. 
A much greater number upon the shores of the J'ersiau 
Gulph ; 3d. The hall-settled Bedouin tribes on the N. part 
of that Gulph; 4th. The dominions of the Wahabee 
chief, Abdallah, in Ned.sjed ; 6th. Thu Hedjaz andBahr- 
el-tour- Sinai, on the W. and N.W. of all these. The 
last are the only parts that own a foreign master. The 
descendants of Mohammed continued to reign in tlie 
Hedjaz from his time down to a late epoch ; acknowledg- 
ing, however, the supremacy, first of tlie court of Bagdad, 
and afterwards of the Turkish Sultan, as head ol the 
Mohammedan faith ; ministers of the paramount power 
residing at the sanctuary in the holy cities. While the 
Turkisli government retained its strength, this connec- 
tion was acknowledged and respected in the Hedjaz ; but 
in the latter part of last century, the sheriffs renounced 
their nominal alh'giance, attacked the Turkish pachas, 
and finally expelled them. Scarcely, however, was this 
effected, when the Wahabees subdued the whole of the 
Holy l..and, and held it till 1813-14; when Mehemet 
All, pacha of Egypt, nominally re^ored the Holy Cities 
to the protection of the Porte, but virtually made himself 
master of the Hedjaz ; which he has since retained, and 
governed at discretion. Tlie Desert of Sinai has always 
lielonged, more or less, to lOgypt. {BurekharM's Tra- 
vels, passim ; Notes on Wahabees, 321 — 420. ; Lord 
Valentia, iii. 325— ;J27.) 

Taxes in the settled portions of Arabia are prettv 
uniform. A, tenth of the productions of the land is paid 
to the sovereign, and tliis not unfrequently in kind. 
{Fraser, p. 15.) In Y<*men, however, this tax appears 
to be coranoiinded for by the (laymeut of a fixed sum 
annually {Niebuhr, par. li. p. 183.) ; and with regard to 
the town popul.ation, this method must necessarilv be 
general. The tithe upon land is the only legal fixed 
impost which the subjects of the native Arab princes arc 
called upon to pay. But a far more productive source of 
revenue is found in the customs and duties upon mer- 
chandise. The iman of Museat lays ^ per cent, upon 
all goods passing up the Persian Gulph, in Arab bottoms ; 
and this small duty is so productive, that it yields from 
110,000 to 1G0,(X)0 dollars annually. {Fraser, p. IG.) 
In Yemen, the iman levies 3 per cent, upon the cofl'ee 
rarried from his dominions beyond the Straits ol Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and 7 per cent, upon all that is sent up the Bed 
Sea; and the sultan sheriff of Mecca — or rather his 
present master, Mohemet All,— takes G per cent, more in 
the port of Djidda. {Lord Valentia, ii. 368, 36«).). The 
large quantities of goods that are constantly passing 
fVoro India, Abyssinia, Egypt, Syria, Ac., to all the trad- 
ing towns of Arabia, have also their stated rates of 
duties ; and the income derived from them is so great, 
that Mehemet Ali cheaply purchased his popularity In 
his new dominions by foregoing the settled tithe which 
had formerly been paid in them. One of his first 
acts was a declaration, that the inhabitants of the 
Hedjaz should bo wholl;/free from taxes. {BurckhardVs 
Notes on Bed., p. 306.) The city of Medina was said to 
be impost free, even before this period. {Ali Bey, ii. 127.) 
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Cortoin aiticlec of commerce are monopolies in the 
hands of the mvernments ; as salt in the HodJac, and 
the same article and sulphur, in Oman. {Burckhardfs 
Travels t i. p. 65. ; Fraser, 16.) Besides which, the sove- 
reign is freauently possessed of large landed property 
in private right, which he lets out precisely like any 
other landlord ; and in certain cases, as in those of the 
Imans of Muscat and Yemen, he is also the most con- 
siderable merchant in his own dominions. {Niebuhr, 
par. 11. pp. 182—184. ; Fraser, 16.) 

These are all legitimate sources of revenue ; but the 
evil in this and all other Mohammedan countries is, that 
the governments, being despotic, jtractise and tolerate 
all stirts of extortion. Before tlie conquest of tlio Hcdjaz 
by the Egyptians, it was custonniry ’for the sultan 
sheriff of Mecca to fill the prisons with persons upon 
charges of disaitbction to his person, that they might pur- 
chase their lives and lihertiet> by large fines. {Btorck- 
hardVs Travels, i. p. 416.) In Yemen the dolas receive 
tlie taxes and customs of the towns, pay the troops, the 
judges, and other public functionaries, and tr.'iusinit the 
balance to Sanaa, the seat of government. In tliis ar- 
rangement, the Iman squeezes all he can from tlie dola ; 
and the latter, whose nominal income is very trilling, 
resorts to any means, however infiunous, of realising a 
large income for himself. I’he cliief sufferers in these 
transactions are the Indian, and other foreign mer- 
chants. When Lord Vaicntia was at Mocha, the dola 
used to confine the Banians and Jews in a close room, 
and fumigate them witii sulphur till they purchased their 
release at the price he chose to stipulate! {Niebuhr, 
par. ii. p. ]8.‘i. ; Lord Valentia, ii. p. 353.) 'i'he collection 
of the customs, too, is atti'iided with considerable fraud ; 
and it is in tiie power of the olliccr to favour hi.s friends, 
and oppress sti angers, without incurring any respon- 
sibility. These abuses have, however, been considerably 
modified in the lledjaz since the establishment of the 
Egyptian ixiwcr. {Lord Valencia, iii. p.325.; BurckhardVs 
Travels, i. pp. 8i). 417.) 

The Bedouins pay no taxes, except the tribute exacted 
by the Waiinbee chief. The sheikhs derive no income 
trom their tribes : their only source of revenue, beyond 
their private property, consists of the tribute colkrted 
from the villages in their neighbourhood, and from the 
caravans that cross the desert. Formerly, the Bedouins 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca paid a nominal impost 
to the sultan sheriff, but this was given uji by Meheinet 
Ali. The B«*douin sheikhs have, however, lew or none 
of those expen.<cs to sustain which fall u^ion the so- 
vereigns of the settled districts. The tribes are the 
sheikh’s soldiers, and receive no fiay ; and the emolu- 
ments of the kadis depend upon the cases broiiglil liefore 
them ; being paid, according to the value of the property 
in dispute, by the party in whose favnur they decide. 
{Ntebuhr, par. ii. pp. 327— 3:13. ; BurekhardCs Notes on 
Bedouins and IVahabees, pp. 67—60. 3(I6. 

The tribute exacted by the >\ ahabee chief, wherever 
his power extends, consists of the edms; the giving of 
which Is a fundamental law of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, but the payment of which had liecn alwd>s left to 
every man's conscience, till the Wahabeo chiefs compelled 
their subjects and tributaries to deliver them for distri- 
bution into their hands. The Mohammedan law had 
minutely fixed the proportion of those alms to the 
property of the donor, and to that law the Wahabees 
have rigorously adhered. For 5 camels they exact I 
sheep fur tribute ; 200 camels pay 4 camels of 4 }'ears 
old ; and between these extremes the rates vary in every 
pos.sible variety. For herds no tribute is exacted under 
30 heads, for which a calf of 2 years is paid ; 120 heads 
pay 4 oxen and 3 cow's. For sheep, 1 is claimed for all 
numbers between 40 and 120 ; 3 for all between 120 and 
400 ; for 400, 4 are taken, and after this, 1 sheep for every 
hundred in the flock. For ail horses, above .5, a sequin 
per head is paid, or 24, per cent, on the value of the 
beasts. For money, all sums above 200 dirhems (about 
130/.) In silver, or 20 ntisscals (about 160/.) in gold, pay 
24 per cent. {Burckhardfs Notes on Bed., p. 305. ; 
jj'Ohsson, Tableau General de V Empire Othotnan, ii. 
412—418.) The WalialK*e chiefs divided this tribute 
Into two (larts ; appropriating that derived from the Be- 
douins to their own use, and that from the tow ns to the 
public service. They liave also introduced some changes 
in the collection of tlie tithe of produce, wliich have ma- 
terially relieved the cultivator. Where water was abun- 
dant, they continued to draw the tenth ; but where it is 
^ficientt they have reduced the tax to a twentieth part 
Merchants in the Wahaboe country pay 2| per cent, upon 
their property yearly, stating its amount upon oath. 
{Burckhardfs Notes on Bed., p. 306.) 

Arabia has been supposed to contain from 12,000,000 to 
14,000,000 Inhab., though this is probably beyond the 
mark. ‘ The nomadic habits of tiie greater part of its 
popmuion, and the number of petty states into wliich the 
settled pop. is divided, and the little that is known with 
^•pect to most of them, renders It impossible to assign 
Qtherthelrlimitsor their population. According to Balbi, ] 
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the imanat of Yemen, or Yemen Proper, and the imanat 
of Muscat, on the coast oi Omar, have respectively — 


Imanat or Yicmsn. 
Superficial extent, 53^l)0U tq. m. 
Pop., S/iiM),(JU(). 

Revenue, 49A,0Ul)/. sterl. 

Army, men. 


Density of pop., 47 per sq. i 


Imanat or MrscAr. 
SuperfiuiRl extent, &'2,UU0 iiq. n». 
Pop.. I,MKI,IHI 0 
Revenue, l(i.'>,000/. sterl. 

Anm, 1,000 men 
Navy, 1 ship, 3 frigates, .’10 infe- 
rlur vessels. 

Density of iiop., ,*51 |ier sq. m 


The ilcdjaz has been very well sun’cyod, cspeci.'illy by 
Ali Bey and Burckhardt, but its varying populatiuii, 
owing to the influx and cfllux of pilgrims, together with 
the crowd of traders who arc constantly passing between 
its shores and distant countries, renders it difficult, if not 
impossible, to assign its real numbers with any tolerable 
accuracy. Probably, however, It is more densely peopled 
than clliier Yemen or Muscat. 

The states of Yemen, as enumerated by Niebuhr, are 
the foliowiug : — 


1. Yemen Proper. 

2. Aden. 

3. Kaiikeban. 

4. Haschid-u-Bekel. 

5. Abii-Arish. 

6. Belud-cl-Kobail. 

7. North Khaulan. 


8. Sahai). 
fi. Ncdsjircii. 

10. Kaclirau. 

11. l)sjof. 

12. South Khaulan. 

13. Nehin. 

14. Jaffa. 


There are, also, a great many little states upon the Per- 
sian (iulph ; and lladrainaut consists of insignificant so- 
vereignties, mostly of not greater extent than a mile or 
two round the town where the chief resides. {Niebuhr, 
yar.ii. up. 166— 24:>. 267—262, &c.) 

AltABKlR, a town of Asiatic Turkey, parhalik of 
Sivar, cap. sanjiack, 7 m. N. Ku))liiates, and 60 m. 
N.N.E. Malattia, lat. 3'J^ V N.. long. 36*-' K. It is said 
to be w ell built. 

AllACAN, a country of Asia, called b> the natives 
Bakhtimg, extending along the W. coast of the great 
E. tieiiiiisula of S. Asia, acquired from the Birinese, 
by the British, in 1824. It lies between 15^^ 63' (Capo 
Negrais) and 21 » SiV N. lat., and 62<J 20' and 94^ 14' 
E. long. ; having N. the r. Nauf, which separates it 
from Chittagong, E. the Yeomauduiig mountains, dividing 
it from the Birmese dominions, and W. the Indian 
Ocean; the two latter boundaries meeting at au acute 
angle at Cape Negrais, its S. extremity: length, N. to 
S., about 500 m. ; breadth, at its N. end, 60 m. ; but 
thence southwards continually decreasing; aiea, 1 6,250 sq. 
gcog. m. {Pemberton) ; pop. said to he about 230,000 only, 
whereas, in 1765, it was estimated, but probably much 
be>ond the mark, at 2,600,000. {Pemberton's Report on 
the E. Frontier itf British India, 8vo. Calcutta, 1835, 
pp. 8.'!, 84. ; Captain Laws, in the Geographical Jow nat 
1. 175.) 

The Vcoinandong, or Anoo-pectoo-inoo, mountains are 
a braiirh Imm those that bound S. the vale ol Assam ; 
and form the E. boundary of both Araeun and (Jhitta- 

K . Their heights \ ary from 2,(KH) to 8,006 feet ; Table 
iitain, in 21'-' N. iat., and 63*^ E. long., is 8,340 feet 
above the le^el of the sea. Near lat. 26^ they take a 
sudden turn E. for about a degree ; but in general their 
direction is N. to S. ; ttiey arc covered with forests, 
and have numerous passes, the chief being those of 
Klivouiizab andCoain the Birmese, aiidTungo, Talak, 
and' Acng, in the Britisli douliniuiis. I'iiey arc, in almost 
eveiy case, mere narrow tuotpaths. {Hitter, Erdk.iVol.i. 
p. 3(i8. ; I'emberiou, p.66.) 

The country, generally, is diversified with hill and 
dale, but on the N. border and the sea-sli^re there are 
low and marshy tracts. The rivers run mostly in a 8. W. 
direction, and are fiequently navigable lor trading vessels 
of some magnitude; the largest is tiie Aiacaii (properly 
Kulatlyue), winch rises iii the Birmese dominions, 
ne.ar 23^^ N. lat., and discharges itself in 20O 15' by 
several mouths ; on one of its minor branches is situated 
the town of Aracaii, accessible to vessels of 256 tuns bur- 
then. The otlier priiiei]ial streams are the Nauf, Aeng, 
Miuu,and Sandoway rivers, all in some degree navigable. 
{UamiUon's lieser. of Hiadostan, vol. iv. p. 801.; Pem- 
berton, pp. 7,8. 

■I'lie coast, in the central part of Aracan especially, 
contains many good harbours, is much indented b} creeks, 
and studded witli islands and rocks, which render the 
mouth of the Aracan liver somewhat dangerous to ao- 
proach in the S. W. monsoon : during the rest of the 
year, however, the water is smooth, and there are good 
anchorages all along the coast, in from 6 to 20 lathoms, 
with a muddy bottom. {Geogr. Journal, 1. 175. ; Jlamil- 

/on, pp. 8i'0, 801.) 

■J'lie principal islands arc Cheduba, Ramrec, and Akyab, 
between the rivers Kuladyne and Mion. They are 
usually separated from the main land by narrow channels, 
and partake of the same natural aspect. {Hiicr, Erdk., 
vol. IV. p. 308.-) 

The climate is decidedly unhealthy, except in a few 
spots, as Kyouk-Fliyoo, ou the N. side of liamree, and 
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eKppcially hostile to Europeans, who are attacked by 
intermittent Tcvers, and other effects of malaria. During 
the Rirmcse war the troops died in great numbers from 
these causes. The coti iitry Is iiiundat^ by heavy rains diir* 
ing the S. W. monsoon, which begins in May and ends 
in October. In 1832, from .lunc to 0(;lober, 190 inches 
of rain had fallen ; during the otliiT portion of the year 
it is often enveloped in he.'ivy fogs ; and violent <^howers 
sonud:lmeB occur in December, Febru.iry, and Ai»ril. 
In 1H32, the maximum heigiit of tiie thermometer in JuM' 
was Fahr.. in August 94*^; the miiiimiiin in both 
months 77^. i Ritter. Erdk.. p. .‘iI7. ; Gcoar. Jourtiat^i. 
17.-..) • 

The abundance of forests wliicli cover the mountains 
have hittierto been ingiirinount.'dile ohstaclCii towards 
any knowledge oi tlicir geology. The i.rimitUe rocks 
that have be<Mt seen are mostiv slate. Tlie lower hills 
consist chiefly of sandstone, with a stiff chi} oceasionaliy 
intermixed ; on every part of the e4)ast eoral and shelh- 
linie are aimndunt. A low alluvial soil extends over tlie 
witole of tlie country from the foot of the inountairis to 
tlie sea. 

Little systematic information has been collected as to 
the prinlucts of the country. Salt is largely proiiiiced 
in tlie creeks, &e. ; its export has latterly increased very 
rapidlv, and is now (IWl?) estimated at about 250,(XM) 
inaunds. Gold and silver arc said to l>e met with ; 
Jungles of mangrove crowd the banks of the rivers ; firs 
are common N. of the Aracan river; teak, bambfKi, 
redJartU. toon. &c. are found in the forests, and since the 
liritish occupation have lieen usihI for sliip-building; the 
sugar -cane, cocoa, palm, indigo, cotton, rice, reil pepiKT, 
cucumber, melon, iilantaiiiy mango, jacko, orange and 
other fruits, arc indigenous : elephants, cattle, i.irds of 
many kinds, fish, silkworms, ami bees are found in 
gn-at plenry. ( natniUon\ Desn ., vol. il. p. KOO. ; RtUcr^ 
Erdh ., p. 319. ; Retuberton, n. 1 1.) 

About 1 1, (>77 doons, e.icli doon 0 .3.'. acres, or ll.'i sq. m., 
are ciillivated with rlc»* ; iniseellaiicous culture occupies 
about H sq. in. mote , tliere b(*ing thus nut l-133d|iart of 
tlie wliob* country brought into tillage : the lamls round 
Aracan are tiie host. Nevt to nee, indigo and cotton 
.ire the chief objects of culture; the chief farmers .are 
Mussulmans, the Mngli trilie.s subsisting generally by 
bunting .ami lisliing. The lioU'e'. ati> luinbuo huts, 
r.iised on posts 4 feet from the ground, to preserve tliem 
diJi ing the inundations, buiU often in tliick jungles, or 
al‘>rig tlie sides of rivers, and surrounded by .small patches 
of iiidig'), rotton, tolwu'co, and fruit ; even in the priii- 
ci])al towns the liou»cs are not of .a more- substantial 
Ui.itci iai. Since the Ilriti.sli oceiipatioii, articles of civil- 
is 'd life have been largely introdueed into tlic markets; 
tJie imj'orts eousist i.f Indian and Kiiropean goods, and 
bt'lel lint ; tlie exports, of ricc, paddy, wood, salt, oil, buf- 
falo liides and horns, elephants’ teeth, sug.ar, cotton, 
lol>aeco, bilk, wax, I'lse exports trom Akyab, the 
(•hief port, during 7 montlis of the year weie of 
till* \ .due of itd,K()0 rupees : tlie cliief trade is w ilh lleug.il 
and ('hUl.igong. Tlie public reveme*. wbicli b.ih Hwai 
pii)gri*'.Mvely improving since the Uritisli occupation, 
amounted in ]H:ifi-37 to 625,900 rupees; but is as 
vet h.ardly siillicieiit to pay tin- government espeiiscN. 
ilriMsh Aracan extends as far S. n.s 17'-' N. bit., .iiid is 
governed by tliree civil fiini’tionarii’s, one pl.iced over 
each of tlic three provinces of Akyab, ll.'imree, .and San- 
diiw.iy ; and all untler the superliitcndeneo ot the Itriiish 
governor at Chittagong. The troops employed by tlie 
government arc only 8 companies ot sepoys; viz., 2 at 
.Aky.ib, 2 at Slndowtay, and the oiIht 4 :d Kjouk Phyoo, 
the chief milit.iry sUtion, and wheie .ilso a part of the 
liitilba used in the l.tte war is hiid up. The inhab. are 
I'lOtl) llinne.se, .t I0tll^ Mohaninied.iiis and Indiuus, and 
tJie rem.dndur Yeknn f.r ViLct.i, as tliej call themselves, 
the Mughs of the Europeans. The latter arc of middle 
height, with a broad face, liigh and prominent check 
bones, the nose flat, and tlic eyes like tliose of the Chi- 
nese : they are cunning, and addicted to stealing, but not 
to falsehood. Their language and religion resemble 
those of the Blrmcse ; the latter, however (that of 
Jloodh), they do not adhere to very strictlj , since they do 
not abstain firoin animal food ; Guadma is a celebrated 
idol amongst them, and they take as their vulgar irra tin* 
period at which he introduced Iluddhisiu into Aracan ; 
tiie present year, 183S, is witli tliem 1200. 'J'here are 
2 or 3 priests in every village, who occupy themselves 
chiefly in tlie tuition of the children in schools, which 
are voluntarily supported, and open to all. The Ara- 
c.inese are by no means uneducated ; almost nil of them 
c.in read ana write; the latter they practise with a chalk 
pencil on a paper nuuio from the bark of a tree : their 
records are kept on palm-leaf, lacquered in japan or red 
upon a gilt ground. The i>eople are fond of finery ; the 
dress of the women is a red binder wrapt eiosely round 
them, over this a rol>e reaching to the knee, and the 
pi^ticoat (listened loosely on one side all down, so that, 
in walking, the whole of one limb is exposed. Women are 
not kept seciudedi but eiUoy as much liberty as the other 
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sex. Slavery In all Its forms is tolerated. Marrlagea 
are arranged by the narents of the parties ; solemn. 
Ised by feasts, and ratified by the marrlra couple eating 
out of one dish. If they separate at a future time 
at the wish of the husband, he must take upon him- 
self all his wife’s debts ; if such a determination origin- 
ate with the bitter, she takes them upon herself, but 
can demand 2.*} rupees from her hushed. If a man 
be In want of money, he may pawn his wife ; but it she 
bet'ome pregnant in eon sequence, he can claim her 
again, and the contract to pay becomes null and void. 
The dead are cither buried or burned. 

Tills country has |)ecu very greatly improved since it 
came into the possesssion of the British, previously to 
wliich it was in the worst possible state. The b.nulh of 
rolibers by wliieli it was infested have been extirfiated ; 
and the habits of the bulk of the people materially im- 
proved. With one exception, tiicrc was no instance of 
daeoity (roblierv) in the princip.al distnet of tlie prov. of 
Akyab during tiie two years ending with 1K37. (Muul- 
mcin Chronivle.) The Introduction of tranquillity and 
commerce has awakened a spirit of Industry, and rendered 
the people Lultivator«, salt-mannfaeturers, and traders. 
Aky.ib is daily iKToming of more and more importance. 
{Patou's Jhst. and Statis, Sketch, Astattc Researches, 
vol. XVI. ; Pemberton ; Ritter, vol. iv. p.325. ; Laws, in 
the Royal deogr. Journal, i. 177.) 

Before 1783, Ar.*iran was independent, though often 
rav.igcd by the Moglinls and Peguans : in that year it 
was conquered by the Birmesc, and governed by tlieir 
viceroys ; whose oppressions depopulated th<> country, 
eaiisin'g many of tiie uiiialniauts to fly to t 'hittagong and 
'J’ipperali, wliere they s(‘ttled ; and others to become 
jungle-robbers. A revolt broke onl in 1811, and the vio- 
lation of the British IrontuT by tlie Birtiicse, both then 
and suiiseqiiently, was the cause ui the Birmese war of 
1824 ; which ended in the cession of Aracan to the 
British. 

Ahacan, a town and cap. of the above i>rov., on an 
inferior braneh of tin* Knbviyne river, wlin-fi is here 
crossed by several lofty wooden bridges, .50 in. N. E. 
Akyab, bit. N., long. 93^^ 2(>' E, Pop. (1835) 

fioni M,iHio to 10,(K,(). It forni.s an irregular square, wailed 
on all sides except tin* N.E., wiicre it touclies a slialluw 
lake. As a lortress. however, it is worthless, being coiu- 
inaiKied l>y various lulls m the moghbuiiriiood. .S. of ilio 
priii'-ipal street wliich runs K. and W. are tiie ruins of an 
ancieiil (>alace and fort, the bitter surrounded iiy a triple 
enclosure of st^ne patched uj) witli lirick. There are 
many pagodas, both in the town and on tlie lieigiils 
around it. Next to Akyab it has the hist market in the 
prov. lor Britisli manufactures and tlie silks ol Pegu, and 
Its river is navigable for boats at higii tide ; but its eon- 
sequence has been gradually diminishing since Akyab 
began to rise into iniportanee. Aracan was taken in 
1783 by the Birmese, w ho captured much booty, including 
a large brazen image of Guadma, held in the highest 
veiier.ation, and otlier idols. {Pemberton's Report, ^c,, 
p. 89. ; Ilamdton's Hnulosl., vol.ii. p. H04.) 

A HAD, a town of the Austrian empire, on both sides 
of the Muros ; that part wliicli is on the N. bank, or Old 
.\ra«l, being in Hungary, and tlie oilier, or New Arad, in 
the ibinnat, 27 in. N. Teineswar, lat. 4(1^-* 9' 60" N., long. 
21“ 18' 3" E, Pop. of both parts near 18,000. 

New' Arad is strongly fortified ; and Old Arad is the 
residence of a Greek bishop. The most opulent inhabi- 
tants are the .lews, who are also very numerous. “ They 
are greatly bivourcd, being allowed exi'lmive monopolies 
of tolmoco, coni, and other commodities.” ( WtUsh.) The 
town i> tlie entrepot of the products of a large tract of 
eoiinlry, vihleh are here embarked on tlie Maros, and 
sent by tlie river to the Danube, and tlience to Ger- 
many, Hungary, the Itlark Sea, &c. On a weekly 
market day, Dr. W’alsh futmd the streets choked up wltn 
cars and carts, of w'liich he was assured there were no 
fewer tlian 7,oo() in the tow'ii ! filled with produce, princi- 
p.illy for sliipineiit. On enquiry, he found the prices of 
dittVreiit iirfulcs to be, wheat 9s. a quarter ; wine 'l\d. a 
botile ; delicious Hungarian wine at the tavern, lOd. per 
do. : iMn'f. per lb. ; mutton, 1^. do.. See. ( ft ntsh's 
Journey Jumi Cniisfanttnop/e to Eueland, p.316.) 

AliAF.AT ( MOH N’l ), a hill of Arabia, 15 in, S.E. of 
Meica, consisting of a granite rock aliout 1.50 feet high, 
a principal objet't of the Mohammedan pilgrimages to 
that city. 

AU.aVjON, one of the ancient divisions of Spain, 
formerly a separate kingdom, comprising the provs. of 
Zaragoza, lluesca, and 'I'eruel, lying between 40“ and 
42-^ .5.y N. lat., and 4(5“ 15. and 2* 7' W. long., having 
N- the Pyrenees, which divide it from France ; E., 
Catalonia i S., Valencia; and W., Navarre and Castile : 
length, N. to S., 215 m. ; breadth, 65 to 135 m. ; area, 
14,692 sq. m. ; pop. (1833) 734,685. It is a basin every 
where surrounded, except on the E., by mountain-ranges ; 
on the N. offsets from the Pyrenees extend into the prov . 
as far S. as lat. 42“ 10', inclosing many picturescue and 
fei tile valleys; the Sierras Moncayo Cuenca, Molina and 
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Albarrachi separate it fhim Castile, and. those of Mo- rier* against the encroachments of the royal preiogative 
rella from Valencia. Another distinct chain runs parallel the Aragonese, by an institution peculiar to themselves, 
to the latter through the S. part of Aragon, from N.W. elected Ajustixot or supreme judge, as the protector of 
to S.E. : between the Sierra and this chain is the valley the people and the controller of the prince. The person 
of the Xiloca; and between this latter chain and ^ of the Justiza was sacred, and his power and jurisdiction 
l^renees is the extensive plain intersected by the Ebro, almost unbounded ; he was the supreme interpreter of 
This, which is not only the largest of the Aragonese the laws, and not only inferior judges, but the %ings 
rivers, but the largest river which has its embouchure on themselves were bound to consult him in every difficult 
the east coast of Spain, runs through the prov. in a S. case, and to receive his responses with implicit deference, 
easterly direction, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. An appeal lay to him from the royal as well as the ba- 
Excluslve of the Ebro, there are a great number of oUier ronial judges, and even when no appeal was made, ho 
rivers, mostly its affluents, having their sources in the could interpose by his own authority, prohibit the ordi- 
mountaln-ranges that bound on either side the central nary Judge from proceeding, take immediate cognizance 
plain ; as the Gallego, Clnca, and Segre, from the N., of the cause himself, and remove the party accused to 
the Sjloca, Guerva, Aguas, S. Martin, Guadaloupe, and the prison of the manifesiaciefit, to which no person had 
Alguas, from the S.: the Tagus and the Giiadalaviar have, access bur by his permission. His power was exerted 
also, their origin in this region. Salt is every where with no less vigour and eflbct in superintending the 
abundant, and gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, nitre, alum, administration of government, than in regulating the 
&c. are met with, but the mines are mostly neglected., course of justice. It was the prerogative of the justiza 
The mine of rock salt at Ucmolinos, near Alagon, is, to inspect the conduct of the king. He reviewed all the 
however, extensively wrought, furnishing supplies not royal proclamations and patents, and declared whether 
only for the prov., but also tor Catalonia and other parts they were agreeable to law, and ought to be carried 
of the kingdom. Climate temperate and warm fh the into execution. He, by his sole authority, could exclude 
valleys and plains, but on the Pyrenees the snow is often any of the king’s ministers from the conduct of aflfhirs, 
found 5 or 6 feet deep in June, and violent storms occur ill and call them to imswcr for their mal-administratlon. 
winter. The country Is, however, uuivcrsally healthy. He himsell was accountable to the cortes only for the 
The soil of the plains is, in general, fertile, and well manner in which lie discharged the duties of his high 
adapted to the growth of most products of temperate oflicc, and ix'rfomicd functions of the greatest import- 
climates. Though agriculture be very defective, more ance that could be committed to a subject. The Ara- 
com and wine are produced tiian are required for home- gonese were so solicitous that their inonarchs should know 
consumption ; and there are also large supplies of fine and feel their dependence on their subjects, that even in 
fruits, with legumes, flax, heum, oil, salfron, liquorice, swearing allegiance to their sovereign, the justiza thua 
madder, esparto, barilla, &c. Previously to the late war addressed him iu their name, “ Wc, who are each of us 
with France, the stock of sheep in the prov. was sup-' ’’as good, and who are altogether more powerful than 
posed to exceed 2,000,000 ; and though it must have been “ you, promise obedience to your government, if you 
much reduced during that contest, there was, according maintain our rights and liberties, but not otherwise.” 
to Miffano, previously to the present civil war, an aunudd Conformably to this oath it was expressly declared in 
export of 250,000 arrobas of wool. Horned cattle are their constitution, tltat if the king should violate his 
scarce. Wolves and bears are met with in the moun- compact with them, it was lawful for the Aragonese to 
tainous districts ; game is plentiful, and the rivers disclaim him, and elect another sovereign, even though a 
abound with excellent fish, especially cels and trout, heathen, in his room. 

The manufactures are confined to common woollen and Aragon, while a separate kingdom, was the most 
other cloths, cordage, and hempen articles, gunpowder, powerful of the peninsular states. It com]iriscd, cxelu- 
wlth soap, vinegar, braii^', paper, hats, earthen- wore, sive of Aragon Proper, Navarre, Catalonia, Valencia, 
and lentner. The manufacture of silk in the capital the Balearic isles, and Sardinia. The marriage of Fer- 
and other towns has greatly diminished. Aragon is diiiand with the heiress of Castile, the conquest of Gra- 
divided into 13 districts or gobiernos : its chief cities nada by their united forces, with the possessions they 
are Zaragoza, Hucsca, Calatayud, and Terucl. The inherited or acquired in other parts of Europe and in the 
first is an archbishopric: there arc G bishoprics and 2 New World, by giving the sovereigns extrinsic, and os 
universities. Scverui roads cross the prov., passing to it were foreign resources, rendered them iu a great 
all the great towns ; and the Imperial canal, from Tudcla measure indepeudgnt of the supplies voted by the cortes, 
to Zaragoza, 10 ft. in depth and 70 ft. wide, commenced at the same time that ft enabled them gradually to sub- 
in 1529 by Ch'irleii V., .and rompletod to its present extent vert their authority. The establishment of the Inqiil- 
in 1772, serves tlie double purpose of promoting tr.ade and slUon was also a great blow to the liberal institutions of 
navigation. The Aragonese are strong, and well buill ; Aragon and other parts of the Peninsula, which were 
not so active as the Catalonians, but industrious, brave, finally suimrcsscd during the reign of the bloody and 
and hone.st. They are intelligent, and desirous of know- tyrannical oigot Philip II. {MiflatM, Anttilon, SektOz. 
ledge, but proud, sullen, and extremely opposed to foreign Allg, Erdk.^ xviii. 314^17. i RoberUoUt Hist, Charles V. 
interference with their government. The original harsh IfUrod., Sect. 111.) 

Aragonese diidect has now become intermixed with the AUAGONA, atown of Sicily, Val dl Girgenti.V m. 
Castilian. The male peasantry wear a waistcoat and a N. Girgentl, on a hill. Pup. 6,H50. It is ill-built and 
rouitd jacket over It, drawn together by a thong, and a dirty ; but is worthy of notice for its castle (containing a 
large round hat, or sometimes two, to work in during the fine gallery of pictures), its antiquities, and for having iu 
heats of summer. The dress of the women is odd and its vicinity the mud volcano of Maccaluba. This con- 
grotesque ; it consists partly of two woollen corsets, and sists of numerous little hillocks, with craters on a kind of 
three or four thick petticoats one over another, the whole truncated cone of argillaceous barren soil, ^ m. in circuit, 
weighing a qiiartcr of a cwt. Under the Romans Aragon elevated about 200 feet above the surrounding arid filaln. 
was included in Celtiberia ; in a. n. 470 it was overrun These craters are continually lii action, making a hollow 
by the Goths, and In 714 by the Moors. After the ex- rumbling noise, and throwing up a fine cold mud, mixed 
pulsion of the latter, it was governed by its own kings with water, a little petroleum and salt, ai«l occasionally 
till the marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile in bubbles of air with a sulphurous taint. Sometimes reports 
ttie 14th cent. like the discharge of artillery are heard, and slight local 

The gov. of Aragon, previously to the junction of its earthquakes, till an eruption takes place by the ejection 
crown with that of Castfle, and for sometime afterwards, of mud and stones to the height of from 30 to GO feet, the 
though monarchical in form, was in principle essen- ordinary height of the spouts being only from a few inches 
tially republican. The kings, who were long elective, to 2 or 3 feet. (For a further account of this singular 
retained little more than the sRadow of power ; it being phenomenon, see Smyth's Sicily, p. 213.) 
really vested in the cortes or parliament. This supreme ARAICHE (EL), see Lauacub. 
assembly was composed of fojir dillbrcnt arms or mem- ARAL (Sea of), an Inland sea or lake of Asia, in 
bers ; the nobility of the first rank, the equestrian order independent Tartary, between 4SP and 4G° 12.' N. lat., and 
or second rank, the representatives of cities and towns, 66|<^ and 61<^ 15' E. long., being about 300 m. in length 
and the ecclesiastics. No law could pass without' the from S.W. to N.E^, and from about 100 to nearly 250 m. In 
assent of every arm ; and -without permission of the breadth ; so that, with the-exception of the Catolan, it is 
cortes, no tax could be imposed, no war||Bclared, no by far the most extensive Inlandf scaof the Old World. It 
peace Yx>neluded, nor money coined or altered. The has a great number of islands, particularly towards the 
power of reviewing the proceedings of the inferior courts, S., and is generally so shallow, that it can bo safely navi- 
theptivilege of inspecting every department of adminis- gated only by flat-bottomed boats. Its waters arc salt, 
tratfon, and the right of redressing all grievances, belonged and its coasts generally low and sandy, the country round 
to the cortef ; to which, however, those aggrieved did not consisting mostly of vast arid steppes. It is well supplied 
address themselves in the humble tone of supplicants, with fish, of which sturgeon are the most valuable ; seals 
but demanded its interference as due to them as freemen, are also met with. The Sea of Aral receives, besides 
This sovereign court was held during several centuries smaller streams, the waters of two great rivers, the Sir 
every year ; but from the beginning of the 14tii cent, was or Sihoun (the Jaxarles of the ancients), and the Attioo 
convoked only once In two years : the session continued or Jihouu (the Ozus of thw ancients). But, notwlthstand- 
M days, and the king could neither prorogue nor dissolve ing It has no outlet, the prevalent opinion Is, that the 
the assembly, after ft bad met, without its own consent, supply of water brought to It, and also to the Caspian Sea, 

Not satisM with having erected such formidable bar- is unequal to what is carried off by evaporation, and that 
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Mr level and lurfoce.are being gradually diminithed. 
The entraordinary difference between the level ofthe Cai- 
plan and the Sea of Aral, and the level ofthe Black Sea 
(see Cai1*ian Sba), as well as the nature vf the soil In 
their vicinity, the traditional and historical statements 
witlArespect to their boundaries, and the opinions of the 
mon eminent naturalists, all lead to the belief that thej 
once extended over a much larger tract of country, and 
most probid>ly made part of one great Inland sea. (For 
fbrther details, see CTaspian Sba.} 

ARAMON. a town of France, dep. Card, cap. cant, on 
the Rhone, 16 ro. E. Nlsmes. Fop. 2,502. 

ARANDA DE DUEItO, a town of Spain, on the 
Ouero, 48 m. S. Burgos. Pop. 3,500. 

ARANJURZ. (AraJopi't.) A town of Spain, new 
Castile, in a fertile and well-watered valley on the left 
bank of the Tagus, immediately above where it is joined 
by the Xarama, 28 m. S. S. E. Madrid, and 22 m. £. N. 
B. Toledo ; lat. 40° 1' N., long. 3° 37' 30" W. Pop. 
4,500, unless the court bo there, wltcn it used to amount to 
8,000, or 10,000. It derives its entire celebrity from its 
royal palace, commenced by Philip II., and enlarged and 
embellished by several or his successors, partienlarly 
Charles IV., who added the flue gardens and groves along 
the banks of the Tams, and a small but elegant pleasure 
house, the Ctua del Labrador. The palace is a handsome 
square building, frith a fine marble staircase, containing 
many fine sculptures, and (as well as the church and 
monasteries of the town) paintings of the Spunlsh and 
Italian masters, especially of Itaphacfi Mengs. The town 
is built after the Dutch model ; having broad and well- 
paved streets, houses uniform and painted, fine prome- 
nades, a square adorned with many handsome edifices, 
&c. The court used to occupy this pahice from Easter 
till the end of June ; but in July and August the situ- 
ation is accounted unhealthy. 

These statements apply, however, rather to the former 
than the present state of Aranjucs. The palace and 
gardens suffered severely during the late war with France. 
In 1808, the park and pleasure grounds were split into 
patches, and apiilied to agricultural purposes. 

Another nge hni seen the golden ear 
linlirown the slniw, and nod on the parterre, 

Doro hareesu Ipiry all that )trlde had nlonii'd, 

And laughing Ceres nauuine the land. 

At first the cultivators obtained very large returns, and the 
population of the town and Its vicinity rapidly augmented. 
But this extraordinary proJuctiveneas, the result of the im- 
proved state of the lands, speedily disappeared under the 
scourge of continual cropping ; and it is doubtful whether 
they )^eld more at this moment than tliey did previously 
to their being broken up. ( Miflano, SebutZt &c.) 

ARARAT (Turkish Aghr/r Dagh^ Armenian Mods), 
a fiunous mountain of Armenia, on the confines of the 
Russian, Turkish, and Persian empires, its principal 
summit being about 36 m. S. Erivan, lat. 30^ 30' N., 
long. 44° AV E. Its base E. and N. E. is washed by the 
Araxes, from the low plain of which it rises most majes- 
tically to an immense height. It forms the termination 
In this direction of a range of mountains connected with 
the Caucasian chain ; but these, though elcvateil, seem 
In comparison with Ararat so low, as to strengthen the 
Impression of sublimity and greatness made by contem- 
plating It singly firom the plains to the E. It consists of 
two enormous conical masses, one much higher than the 
other, but the lowest asecuding far within the line of 
perpetual congelation. Repeated elTorts had been made 
at aifferent times to reach its summit, but this Herculean 
task was not fibeced till 1830. when Professor Parrot, of 
Dorpat, accomplished, by dint of extraordinary perseve- 
rance and energy, what had previously been reckoned all 
but Impouible. He docermined the altitude of the 
highest peak to bo 16,200 French or 17,230 Eng. feet 
above the level of the sea, being aliout 4,760 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc. The summit is described as a circular 

S lain of limited dimensions, united by a gentle descent to 
lie leas elevated peak towards the K . The wliiol» qf the 
upper region ofthe mountain, from the height of 12,750 
feet, is covered with perpetual snow and ice ; and not 
unfl^uently avalanches precipitate themselves down Its 
sides with tremendous noise and fury. 

On one ofthe sides ofthe principal rone is a chasm or 
cleft of prodigious depth, having much the appearance of 
the crater of a volcana Tournefort says, that its preci- 
pices are blackened as If by smoke, but that nothing issues 
from It except torrents of muddy water ; but the moun- 
tain presents many appearances of volcanic action, and 
Dr. Relnoggs affirms that he has seen fire and smoke issue 
from this chasm for three days together. 

Ararat Is not only an object of superior Interest from 
Its mass and height, but still more from the associations 
with which it Is connected. It is believed to bo the 
Ararat of Scripture, on wheie summit the ark rested. 
(Genesis, vill. 4 .) And certainly it would be difficult 
any where to find a mountain that seems better entitled 
lo tbe honour of lerrlng as a stepping stone **dNodpour \ 
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deicmdredu del enterre wee le rate de tmdee la erdf 
atura.'* ( Temmefortt Vojfogedu Levant^ li. p. 360, Ac. ; 
MUtimary Raearchee in Armetda, p. 267. and Jntrod. / 
J^nneir*M Persian Empire, p. 326.) 
waRAS (an. Araxes), a river of Asia which has its 
source in the mountain land of Armenia, 20 m. S. Erze- 
roum. It flows E. post the N. base of Mount Ararat, 
then S. E. to Curdasht, and N. E. to Djrat. where it 
falls into the |Cur, 50 m. in a direct line from the embou- 
chure of the latter In the Caspian Sea. Its entire course 
may bo estimated at 420 m. Notwithstanding its rapid 
current, it is in many places fordable. 

ARAUCANIA. The territory known under this 
name is situated to tl)p S.^ of Chili, and comprises the 
country lying between 37*^ and 39° 5(K S. lat., and 
70° ana 75° 2ii' W. long. On the N. It Is hounded by 
the river Biobio, which divides It from Chili ; on the 
S. by the Valdivia or Calacalla; on the E. by the Andes ; 
and on (he W by the Paeffle Ocean. 

The Araucanmns divide their country into four Bntal- 
mapuB or totrarchics, viz. : — 

1 . Langenmapu, t. e. the maritime country. 

2. Lclpuninapu, t. e. the pla'n country. 

3. Inapiremapu, t c. the country at the foot of tlie 
Andes. 

4. Piremapu, t. c. the Andes country. 

K&ch tetrarchy is governed by a Toqul or tetratcli, 
and is subdivided into 9 Allaregues or provinces, at the 
heiid of each of which is an Apo-Ulmen. Each prov is 
again subdivided into 9 Regues or districts, severally 
presided over by an Ulmcn. This division existed before 
the arrival of tue Spaniards, .and is supposed to be of 
gr(>at antiquity. 

The dignity of Apo-Ulmen and Ulmcn are hereditary 
in the inale line. In mse, however, of failure, a succes- 
sor is cliosen by the people, and their choice is ailterwar(l<ii 
confirmed by tne Toqui or generalissimo. The sueces- 
slon is thencelorwaril perpetuated in the family of the 
individual newly chosen. The ensign of an Apn-Ulmen 
is a staff, with a* silver globe at one end, and a silver ring 
In the centre. Tliat of an Ulmen resembles the fore- 
going, witli the exception only of the ring, which is 
peculiar to the former. The ensign of the Toqui’s 
authority Is a battle-axe. 

Tiie form of government comprises a mixture cf 
demoorary .and aristocracy. 

The natives proper of Araueania belong to the race of 
the Moluches, and tlie name of Araucaniuns has been 
given them by the Spaniards. Their range of inform- 
ation is extremely limited, and though Spanisli writer* 
affirm th.at they h.ave some notion of geometry, and arc 
Bufliciently .acquainted with astronomy to distinguish the 
stars by particular names, the credibility of their account 
is much to be questioned. 

The industry of the country is confined to a little agri- 
culture. The Arnucanians cultivate a few fruits, and 
make a kind of cider. Their principal wealth consists 
of their flocks and herds, and they possess a great num- 
ber of horses of the Spanisli breed, as well as oxen, 
guanacos, and vicufias. Tlie oxen and guanacos yield 
them a plentiful subsistence, and the wool of the vicufias 
supplies them with various articles of clothing. • 

The Araucanians have a sort of criminal code, and tho 
crimes which seem to be reg.ardcd as the most heinous 
by them, are murder, adultery, robbery, and witchcraft. 
The latter is visited with immediate death. ( Wimmer 
netutes Gemalde von Amerika, vol. iv. p. 312. ; If’ten, 
1833.) Their religion consists in tlie belief of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, besides that of many lesser 
deities, and also in the immortality of the soul. (S7ern*s 
ffandb«cbderGeograpkie,vo}.m. p.752. ; Letpzfg, IH34.) 
The Araucanians maintain no standing force, but every 
mde is inured to the use of arms, and being naturally a 
warlike people, it needs no compulsion to rally them in 
defence of tneir country. None of the aboriginal race 
of S. America bave,resisted with so much obstinacy and 
such determined bravery all the attempts of Europeans 
to reduce them to a state of subjection, and to the present 
time their efforts have been successful, and they remain 
independent. They are extremely proud of having 
maintained their independence, and call themselves the 
unconquored people. They have derived from the 
Spaniards the knowledge and the use of cavalry in 
battle, andAbeir skill in this mode of warfare is scarcely 
to be surpnSed. 

The Araucanians inter their dead in square nits, with 
the body in a sitting posture, placing at the side of the 
deceased hU arms and drinking-cup if a male, and her 
domestic Implements if a female. In the grave they also 
place the skeleton of a horse, interred in hdhour of the 
deceased. (Tableau civil ei moral desJraucansj An- 
nates des Popages, vol. xvi. p. 100.) 

The clothing of the men consists of trowsers reaching 
to the ankle of woollen stuff, and a smock of the same 
materials, usuaUy white, over which is thrown a piece ot 
cloth 2 yds. wide, and 24 long, with a hole In the centre 
for the parpoee of admitting the head. This garment is 
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styled a Poncho. Their hitt Is of a conical shape. The 
dress worn the women is a long white tunic, and a 
black upper garment fastened round the hips with a 
girdle, together with a small mantle called an Ichilla. 
The favourite colour is blue, having a greenish hue. 
The latter wear no head'dress, and go bare^footed. Iliey 
are fond of displaying a quantity of rings upon their 
Angers, and ornament their arms and necks with strings 
of beads. Every woman is obliged to present her has* 
band annually with a Poncho of her own making, and 
daily with a dish cooked by lierself. ( Wirntner^ vol. iv. 
p. 313.) Both tho men and women are exceedirmly 
hardy, and capable of enduring great fatigue. The 
children go naked till their 10th ol^llth year. 

A tribe, called Cunchi, inhabits the country between 
Valdivia and the (lulph of Guayatica ; and another, 
known by the name ot the Hinlicni, that between the 
archipelago of Chonos and the Gulph of Pennas. 

Tho reader who may desire more extensive information 
upon the subject of the Araucanians, is roforred to 
Paeppig's Reise nach Chtb undattf die AmazonemUroeme^ 
2 vofs., 4to. Tseipzig^ 1835-6. This Intelligent traveller, 
who resided in these latitudes from 1827 to 1832 in pursuit 
of scientific knowledge, gives the most recent, and perhaps 
the only authentic account of tills people, and his book 
is replete with information. The glowing pictures of 
the civilization of the Araucanians, drawn by Molina in 
his Compemlio de la Historia de Chilis &c., and by other 
.Spanish writers, who have hitherto been looked up to as 
authorities upon this subject, are clearly proved by Dr. 
Poeppig to be much exaggerated. The ivarlike deeds of 
the Araucanians have been made the subject of a poem 
by the celebrated Ercllla, the prince of Spanish epic 
poets. Although many of the descriptions contained in 
the Araucana may be considered as overcliargcd, they 
.ire nevertheless the result of tlie author’s own observatiOii, 
ns he was an active party in the wars carried on lietw'een 
tlie Spaniards and this people. 

AliAURE, a town of S. America, r«). Venezuela, 
dcp. Orinoco, on the Acarigua, 66 m. N.E. Truxillo. 

A 11 UK, or AUUA, a small bland in the Gulph of Qmir- 
neto in the Adriatic, separated by the narrow channel of 
Tilorlacca from the coast of Croatia. Pop. 4,100. It 
iiroduces corn, figs, and excellent wine ; and has salt 
1.1 kes. Its ca])ital, of the same name, is situated on a bay 
on iti .S. coast. 

AKUKI.A, or ARUIL, a town of Turkey in Asi. 1 , 
p.iehalick Bagdad, between the Greater and iJesser Kab, 
<m the high road from Bagdad to Mozul, lat. .36° IP N., 
long 44 ’ K. This was formerly a large city, the cap. of 
the prov. of Adiabcnc, and is renowned in history for the 
liiml mul decisive victory obtained in its vicinity, nmio 
:U1 II. e., by AIex.iiider the (jreal over Darius, which 
was speedily lullnwed by the death of the latter, and the 
total subversion (d' the Persiiui empire. But, under its 
present barbariati masters, Arbcla has 6.idly declined 
Irom its former greatness, and is now an inconsiderable 
mud town, with about 3,000 inhabitants. Part of it is 
bmlt on an artificial mound, 1.50 feet in height, formerly 
surmounted by a castle. (NiWmhr'e Voyage in Arabia^ 
li. p. 278.; Kmneir's Persia^ p. 300.; Riebrs I'ravvUt ii. 

p. 16.) 

ARBOGA,an inland town of Sweden, prefect. Wes- 
t'^ras, on the navigable river IJlvison, which falls into the 
lake Mtclar, near the point where the former is joined by 
ttie canal of Arlioga, proceeding from Lake Hiclmar, 
16.) ni. W. Stockholm. Pop. 1,.500. It is the entrepot for 
the iron, copper, &c. of the surrounding country ; has a 
considerable transit trade and has been the scat of 
several diets. 

A HB01 S, a tow'll of France, dep. Jura, cm. cant., on the 
Cuisnnee, half-wav between Salins and Poligny. Pop. 
7,131. It is a handsome, well-built town, situated in a 
vallev surrounded by hills and vineyards, which produce 
excellent white wines. It has a n^al college and a tri- 
bunal of original jurisdiction, with fabrics of earthen ware, 
rape seed, oil, and paper ; tanneries, and flatting mills. 
Pichegru was a native of this town ; and after the Resto- 
ration of 181.5, a bronze statue was erected to him in one 
of its squares. We have not learned whether it still 
exists. 

ARCADIA, the classical name of central Pelopon- 
nesus, now on Inl. noinarchy of mod. Greece. Morea, of 
which it occupies the high table-land, between lat. 
37015' and near 88° N.. long. 21o 44' to 22^ 36' E., having 
N. Achala, E. Argolis, W. Elis, and 6. Messenia and 
Laconia: length and brradth about 40 m. each. Area, 
1,600 sq. m. Pop. doubtful. It is intersected by hlU- 
rldges in various directions, and on the N. a lofty moun- 
tain range renders Its access difficult. It contains several 
plains of tolerable extent, as that of Trlpolizza, 25 m. 
long, and from 1 to 8 m. broad, with those of Lon- 
dari, Mantinea, Tegea, Ac. Its chief streams are the 
Roufla {Alphetu) the largest river of the Morea, and its 
tributaries, the Dogana, Ladon, &c. : its lakes are insig- 
nificant in sise, but 4he Stympbalus, of classic fkine, is 
amongst them. Arcadia has many geographical features 
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in common with Bcsotlas it is copiously watered, but ItS' 
Toilcys are often quite encased by hilts, and having no 
good outlet, the waters ow but partly carried offbj^ub- 
terraneous channels, leSHng stagnant marshes, which 
deteriorate the air. Arcadia, from its elevation, is much 
colder than the rest of the Morea ; its climate is even 
rigorous. Much of it Is uncultivated or i^ven up to 
pasture, cattle-feeding being by far the most important 
rural occupation, the Arcadian shepherds roving i^out 
with their flocks in families of 12 or 15 phrsons, living in 
tents, and changing their locality as fresh pastures are 
required. Some of the plains contain many vinevards ; that 
of Hereca was said by Pliny and others to produce a wine 
that made ** men mad, and women fruitful : *' a sweetish 
red wine is still made at that place, with more flavour and 
body than almost any other In the Morea. The Arca- 
dians are strong and laborious, but all the operations of 
agriculture devolve upon tho women the men devote 
themselves to tending rattle, or performing necessary 
journeys on business. The decline of the culture and 
population of Arcadia dates from a very remote period. 
Strabo refers it, or at least the conversion of the com 
lands into pasture, to the lera of the foundation of Mega- 
lopolis, to settle in which city many of the smaller towns 
ami villages were abandoned. Forests however have not 
apparently nuich inrreased ; and Uiat cf Pclogus, In 
the plain of rallaniiiun (TripoUzza) has wholly disap- 
peared. Arcadia presents, in many places, most beautiful 
scenery; as, for instanec, the valley of Megalopolis. (See 
Lealce, Morea.) 'I'he plane, fir, chestnut, oak, ilex, 
wild-pear, lontisk, Ac., are tlie most common trees : deer 
and game are plentiful : wild boars, wolves, bears, Ac., 
common only in the N. Arcadia, is ffivided into 4 epar- 
chies : TripoUzza, I^ondari, Karitena, and Andruzzena, 
are its chief towns. It contains the remains of tho cities 
of Phigalcia, MegalopoUs, Pallantium, Ac., besides many 
other interesting ruins. {Leake. Trav. in Morea, 1H30.) 

AKC-EN-BARKOIS, a town of France, dep. Haute 
M.'irnc, cap. cant, on the Aujon, 13 m. 8. W. Chaumont. 
Pop. 1,626. 

AUCIIANGEL, or ARKIIANGHKLSK, a govern- 
ment of Russia in Europe, occupying tlie whole country 
from tlic Oural Mountains on the E. to the grand ducliy 
ot Finland on the W., and from the frontiers of Vologda 
and Glonetz on the S. to the Arctic Ocean and the While 
Sea on the N. It includes, also. Nova Zcnilia, ."tiul some 
other large IjUiids in tiie Arctic Sea. The estimates of 
the area differ run.<iiderably, but it is believed, exclusive 
of the islands, to exceed 2.50,600 sq. m., or more than 
double the size of Great Britain and Ireland! But the 
largest portion by far of this vast territory is condomned 
to perpetual sterility. 'J'he port of it within the Arctic 
ciicle consists principally of an almost boundless expanse 
of sandy and mossy plains, having ice, oven in the middle 
of summer, alw ays a liti Ic below the surface. The coun- 
try on this side the Arctic circle consists, also, of immense 

I ilaius, partly occupi'^d with forests tliat rover more than 
lalf the entire extent of tiie prov. ; partly, hut in a very 
inferior degree, by low pasture grounds ; and partly with 
Likes, tnoras.scs, Ac. Principal towns, Ardmngel, Onego, 
Dwina, Mezen, and Pctchora. Fop. not ascertained 
exartly, but does not certainly exceed from 220,000 to 
2.50,000. Owing to the severity and variableness of the 
climate, corn crops cannot be depended upon ; and, in con* 
sequence, even in the southern districts, wlicre the land is 
most fertile, tliey are but little attended to ; though con- 
siderable quantities of hemp and flax are raised. The 
principal wealth ol tin* government consists in its immense 
and apparently inexliaustible forests ; but fishing and 
hunting are the chief employments. The r0!n-dcer is the 
domestic animal nt the Laplanders and Samm-edcs, the 
former occupying the N. Vi. and the latter the N. E. parts 
of the govcinmeiit. Among the tribes now mentioned, 
dried fish occupies tlie iilace of bread ;and in llic more S. 
districts, the inner barks tif trees, and certain species of 
moss, are intermixed with meal, or substituted for It in the 
making of bread. Horses and cattle diminutive, and but 
little attention is paid to their treatment. The district of 
Kholmogor, on the Dwina, a little below Archangel, 
w'hcTc tlie pasture is exceedingly good, must, however, 
he excepted from this remark. A breed of Dutch cattle, 
imported into this district by Catherine II., and distri- 
buted amongst the inhabitants, still preserves its supori- 
orlty; and the calves of tliesc cattle, being well fed, 
furnish the delicate white veal so much esteemed at 
Petersburgh. {Tooke's Russian Empire, iil. p. &9*) 
Ship and boat building, and the preparation of ])itch and 
tar, are carried on to a considerable extent. A good deal 
of coarse linen is mode by the peasantry of Archangel, 
and of the contiguous districts ; and they also manufac- ' 
ture a good dual of cordage and immense quantities of 
mats, with leather, tallow, turpentine, potash, Ac. The 
popiiliition, though origin^y Finnish, is now* essentially 
Kiis.*ii.m. The SanjoycdeUffirho are almost at the bottom 
jof the scale of civilization, though spread over an Im- 
mense surface, do not exceed 6,000 or 7,000 individuals. 
They are exempted from the Obrock and from compul- 
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■ory mUttary lervlce, paylDK only the linak or trilmte of the Ist end Sd dir. disappear, and others take their 
fmpoMd on Asiatics. TheXapunders, who are a little place, peculiar to this rejHon of the world, as the cloi e, 
nunre advanced, do not amouBt to S^OOO individuals, nutmeg, ftc. Very little rice is grown ; sago foras the 
Tbqr are sutdect to the capitiUini tax. chief food : the natives are greatly inferior to those of 

AbOhanobl, the cap. of the above government, and all the other div. in civilisation, 
the principal city and port of trade In the N. of Russia, 4th Div. From long, llfi^ to 128°, and lat 4° to 10^ N. 
on tmrimt bank of the Dwlna, about 34 m. above where includes Mindanao, the Sooloo 1., Palawan, and the 
it fUls into the White Sea. lat. 640 32^ 8^' N., long. N.E. part of Borneo. Products of all the former div. . 
40^ sy E. Pop. in 1830, including that of the small de- are found here ; but the clove and nutmeg arc very 
pendent village of Solembolsk, 24,8^. It is almost inferior. Rice is consumed, but sago is the principal 
entirely built of wemd, and has been materially Improved article of food ; the natives are above those of the 3d 
since the fire of 1793. The principal building is the div. In civilisation. 

Gostinol dwor, or bazar, for the exhibition and sale of 5tb Div. From lO^ to 19° N. lat. includes the remain- 
merchandise, and its protection against fire. It is of der of the Philippinrt, and Is the only portion within 
stone, and of great extent. The marine hospital also the limits of the hurricanes. The soil is fertile in riec, 

* deserves to be noticed. Archangel is the resiclenco of a tobacco, and the sugar>cane, but not in the pepper of 
general and civil governor, and of aii archbishop. There the 1st, nor the lino spices of the 3d div. The moniicrH, 

Is an ecclesiastical seminary with 9 professors, a ^mna- institutions, and language of the inhab. differ from those 
slum, a school of commerce and navigation, and some of all the other divisions. 

^ other educational establishments. Notwithstanding its The K. arch ip. is mountainous, and its princip. moun- 

* high N. latitude, and tho lengthened period during which tains, which arc often isolated, have all a volcanic cha- 

It is annually inaccessible, it has a pretty extensive com- racter. It is very generally covered with deep forests of 
merce. It owes this to its situation on the Dwina, one of stupendous trees. The number of grassy ploiiiB is very 
tbe most iinimrtunt rivers of Uussia, and which has been small, and there are no arid sandy deserts.- It is dis- 
united by canals with the Wolga on the one hand, and the tinguished from all other clusters or isl. by its periodical 
Neva on the other. The gre.iter part of the articles winds, and peculiar natural products, one of which, 
of export are brought by this channel, mostly from sugo, ** is sumt as man nowhere else subsists upon ” as 
A considerable distance, some even from Siberia. The a chief article of food. Gold is found in almost every 
principal are corn, flax and hemp, timber, iron, linseed ; part, but especially in Borneo and Sumatra, tho total 
vast quantities of mats, potash, tallow, tar, pitch, train- yearly produce being estimated at lOTi.CiOO oz. Silver is 
oil, canvass and coarse linen, furs, cordage, &c. The believed to be native, tin is very plentiful in Bangka; 
exports vary materially in different years, principally ac- and there are also iron and copper ; diamonds arc found 
cording to the demand fur corn in this and other foreign in Borneo ; sulphur pretty generally, and salt from 
countries. In IM!)! thoir total value was 14,7r)0,7dG roubles ; springs, especially in .Tava. Palms, bainltoos, and ratans 
whereas In 1834, when little corn was exported, they only arc universal ; the most remarkable o^^* these trees is the 
amounted to 8, 4f>4,i>2G roubles. The value of the imports, sago-paim {Mctroxyhnt sago)^ one of tlie smallest of its 
which consist principally of colonial produce, spiecs, salt, tribe, seldom reai-hlng to more tlian 30 f. in height, and 
woollens, cottons, hardware, &c., is always much less growing only where the E. is tlie boisterous monsoon, 
than that of the exports. In 1831, it amounted to a region extending W. to Celebes and Borneo, N. to 

roubles; and In 1K34, to only n.'iU.rif).') do. The exports Mindanao, S. to Timor, and E. to Papua: (Vram is its 
being bulky artlgh's, employ a great number of shins, chief seat, and tiierc large forests of it are found. 'I'he 
varying from 300 to WX). The liarbour is at tlie island of edible farina is the central pitli, which varies consider- 
Solembolsk, about 1 m. below tlie town ; and the ships ably in ditferent trees, as to the time required for its 
are prinripally loaded direct from tiic prams, rafts, &c. attaining proper maturity. At tho age of perh.*ips I.** 
that bring the produce down the river. 1’liere is a bar years the tree is cut down, and may yield fiOO or 
at the mouth of the river with from 13to14| feet water; 600 lbs. pith, but the average is about 300lbs.; this is 
and vessels drawing more than this must, of course, ruirtly ground into powder, clarifitnl, and made into cakes, iept 
loadand unload by means of lighters in the roads. There dry for use: it is eaten by the natives in the form of 
is a government dockyard, w-ith slips for building siiips, pottage. Sago gron-s well only in marshy plai-es : 
about 12 miles lielow the town, when* also are hituat(*d “a good sago- plantation or forest is a hog knee-deep.” 
warehouses belonging to merchants of the city. A Ashing A farina of an inferior kind is supplied iiy tlie Rcnivti 
company was cstabtislied hero in 1803. Exclusive of the (Borassus goinntus), another palm peculiar to this p.*irt 
ship ana boat building, and tin* manufacture of cordage of the world, which grows in tlic K. isl. in the valleys of 
ana canvass referred to in tlie preceding article, there is hilly tracts, and yields also toddy, and a fibrous i pi- 
here a sugar refinery, several breweries, Ac. dermis used in tnc cordage of the native shipping. 

The entrance to the Dwina, where Archangel was soon Teak is abundant in Java, and the banana grows com- 
after built, was discovered by the famous Richard Chan- monly in tiic greatest perfection ; the orange and lemon 
cellour, the companion of Sir Hugh Willoughby in his tribe, shaildoi-k, pomegranate, pine-apple, guava, l.*ima- 
voyage of discovery, in 1654 ; and from that pcriotl down rind, jack-fruit, mango, &e. arc plentiful ; and several 
to the foundation of Fetorsburg, it was the oidy port in fine fruits, as tlie champandakt tnangostein, and durian, 
the empire accessible to foreigners. {Schnitxler, La arc confined to the archipelago. Tlie latter is esteemed 
JRuttiV, IS’c. p.'630. ; Oddy's European Connnerce, p.94. ; by the natives before all other fruits ; it is as large as a 
Runian Qmeial Accounts, S[e.) pumpkin, its seeds being enveloped in a rich white pulp, 

ARCHIDONA, a town of Spain, 34 m. N. Malaga, the edible portion ; and, although repulsive at first by 
Pop. 6,000. a strong smell, a taste for it once acquired, is lasting. 

ARCHIPELAOQ, a term applied to such tracts of sea The copal tree is found in Palawan, and others yielding 
as are intorspersi^ witli numerous and contimioiis resins are plentiful ; the palma christi. cocoa-nut, and 
islands ; but it is especially applied to the Islands lu tho sesanium yiehl oil, as well as a large and handsome tree 
jEgean Sea, Ar that part of ttie Mediterranean lying be- called kanari, peculiar to tho E. isl. ; benzoin, catechu, 
tween Asia Minor and Greece. camphor, olibaniim, are the gums naturally produced, 

ARCHIPELAGO (EASTERN). This, the most and the ptcrocarpus, yielding dragon's-blood, grows in 
extensive archipelago with which we arc acquainted, Sumatra and Borneo. Ebony, toon, sandal-wood, in 
comprises a vast number of islands, some of which, as Timor and tho aiflaccnt isl., sapan-wood, llgnum-aloes, 
Borneo, Java, Sum.itra, Celebes, Ac. are of very large &c. are found ; and indigo, annotto, safflower, and tur- 
dlmeniions. It lies within the tropics between 96° and meric in nearly all the isl. Tho clove and nutmeg 
186° E. long., and 11° S. and 19° N. lat., having N. W. flourish in Amboyna and the Moluccas, black pepper in 
and N. the Chinese Sea ; N. E. and R. the Pacific ; and Sumatra, and ginger and cassia pretty generally ; cubebs, 
S.and S.W. the Indian Ocean. It is divided by Mr. Craw- enjeput {melaleuca ci^uputi), and sassafras, in various 
furd into the following 6 divisions, each distinguished parts, arcca in all, as well as the anchor or poison tree : 
by peculiarities of sltUHtlon, climate, and products. the chetikt wrongly called upas. Is confined to Java. 

Ist Div. From long. 9.'>° to 116°, including Sumatra, Tho sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, capsicums, onions, 
Java, Dali, Lombok, Madura, Bangka, Billiton, the cucumbers, and the sweet potato in the W. are common 
Malay penins. and the W. and larger iiortion of Borneo, articles of culture : many kinds of pulse are grown as 
The soil of this divls. is good, and suited to the pro. articles of food ; millet is but seldom cultivated, lint 
ductlon of most kinds of veg. food. Rice is the cnief maize, which is next in importance here to rice, flou- 
•ubslstence of the inhab., who arc the most civilised of rishes every where. The natives generally arc very fond 
the archipelago. of flowers ; those of the archip. are mostly yellow nr 

2d Div. From long. 116° to 121°, includes Celebes, red; blue is rare amongst them; lotuses and other 
Sumhawa, Flores, Sandal-wood, Timor, and the E. part aquatic plants are profusely numerous. European 
of Borneo to 3° N. lat. The soil is Inferior to the flowers and other vegetables transplanted thither, in 
former ; rice is not so Abundantly produced, and sago general soon lose their perfiime and excellence ; and tho 
partly supplies its place. same is the case with those from America, which, like 

M Div. From long. 124° tq^l0°; lat. 10°S. to2°N. : the pine-apple, Ac., are treated with indifference by 
includes Ceram, Booro, GilWo, Timor-lant, the Arooe the natives. The buffalo and ox, being both of remark- 
L and Papua. The climate differs from that of most of ably large and fine breeds, are used in agriculture ; e1«»- 
the other div. : the E. monsoon is rainy and boisterous, phants are found In the Malay peninsula and Sumatra 
Ih# W. d?y and temperate; the plants and animals only. 
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The aripii pheasant and bird of paradise are tlie most 
remarkable birds ; the latter is exceedingly abundant in 
Papua, the Arooe, and other E. isl. The edible birds* 
nests, so much valued by the Chinese, are built in caves, 
most commonly on the sea^abore, by a species of swallow 
( HirundoescHienta). Tortoises are numerous in the B. : 
the shores,- especially tn the W., profbsely abound with 
line flbh, as the pomfret, calcap, soles, &c. ; the whale 
fishery of the S. seas is reputed worth upwards of 
1 ,000,(K)0f. per ann. ; sharks, whose fins are Important arti- 
cles of export to China, pearl oysters, cowries or gigantic 
cockles, are common ; and the Holpthuria, or sea slug, is 
fished for on coral reefs from one^nd of the archipeif^ 
to the other, llie lac insect exists in most of the forests, ; 
especially in Sumatra and the Malay penins. ; and bees 
are very numerous in the £., but tW have never been 
domesticated. 

Sattve Tribes. — The inhab. arc of two distinct races, 
(liftering widely in conformation ; one having a fair or 
brown complexion, while the other is black. The funner 
inhabit chiefly the W., the latter the whole of the archip., 
b<it become more prevalent as we go farther eastward. 
‘J'he fair or brown tribes are shor^ squat, and robust, 
h It. 2 in. being the greatest height commonly of the men, 
and 4 11. 11. in. of the women. Their lower limbs arc 
l.irge and heavy, but not ilUformed, the bosoms of the 
^voinen rather small than l.*irgc in proportion to their size, 
and ihe arms and limbs of both sexes are round and fleshy, 
rather than muscular. Face round, mouth wide, teeth 
remarkably line, chin square, angles of lower jaw very 
prominent, cheek-bones nigh (cheeks therefore hollow); 
nosi‘ not very prominent, but never flat ; eyes small and 
bl-iek ; hair on the head lung, lank, harsh, and generally 
bl.iek ; elsewhere very scanty. This race is superior in ap- 
pc.iranee to the other, but less good-looking than most 
Asiatic nations. The black or Papuan rare is a kind of 
«l warf African negro, never more than 5 ft. in height ; spare 
.and puny, with a projecting belly and butt<K ks, which arc 
inueh lower than the African's ; complexion sooty, nose 
and under-lip urojcctlng very much Irom the face; hair 
woolly, in small tufts, and each hair with a spiral twist. 
Fur undersized people, the inhab. of the arehip. are strong 
and athletic, though not agile, nor, like some Asiatic na- 
tions, fond of practising and exhibiting feats, to show the 
Ih'sihility of their bodies. They have a singular strength 
of constitution, and ability to recover speedily from liodfly 
accidents and resist inflammatory disorders : (‘iiildbirth is 
:i function very easily performed amongst llicm. Their 
most prevalent diseases are remittent and intermittent 
levers, worms, smallpox, and other cutaneq)}s disorders ; 
:ind as medicine is in a very low state, many perish miser- 
ably. Althoni.’’h so unclean as to wear what clothes they 
have till they drop from them, and otherwise very dirty 
111 th(‘ir hollies and h.ibits, tiu'y are temperate .and abstc- 
iniuus, and not devoted to intoxicating Ui|Uors, .although 
tliey nniversiUly use betel, areca, and toliacco, and would 
emisuine miith opium were the price not so high. They 
aie good-temnered, brave, humane, hospitable, and 
ncilher bigoted nor ])erfldious, but very revengeful ; and 
nmler certain eireiimstances, sueb as great oiipression, 
they have a peeuli.ir custom of rumimg-a~7Hiickt in which 
.in individual, careless of his ‘own life, rushes forward 
with a drawn kris or dagger, striking at every thing 
;ukI every one he meets. They are capable of attach- 
iiK'iit, giatitiide, and fidelity, have great jiarentul and 
filial afft-etion, love fur their country, and a regard fur 
truth. The faculties of their mind are generally feeble ; 
they .irc slow of eompreheiisioii, credulous, and sufier- 
btitinns ; their judgment narrow, and their re.ison, 
nieinory, and imsigination alike weak ; they are, however, 
good imitators, and have an aptitude fur iniisie : in their 
manners they are grave, courteous, and reserved ; they 
consider it most respectful to sit, cover ihc head, and turn 
the back to tlicir superiors. The more savage tribes go 
q'lite nakixl, witli the exception of a small piece of cloth 
norn round the loins. In the Philippines tlie dress is 
nearly tlie same for both sexes, and between the flowing 
rlress of the Asiatics, and the (dose one of Europe, con- 
sisting of two coverings : exeenting the Mohammedans, all 
w’(>ar the head undbvered. Tncir teeth are usually filed 
and blackened: the women’s ornaments are chiefly of 
gold : pearls are never worn. All the men are armed with 
the kris, or d.*iggcr, which, with the spear. Is the favourite 
we:ipon ;«tlie others are the club, sling, sword, and bow 
and arrows ; the latter are often poisoned with attchar, 
wliieh is, however, by no moans a powerful drug. They 
arc not expert In the use of fire-arms. 'J'he materials of 
their dwellings are commonly bamboo, ratan, palmetto- 
leaves, and wild grass, the two latter of which are used 
for roofing : houses in the ncfghliourbood of the seas are 
mounted on posts 15 to 20 ft. high, and superior resi- 
dences are enclosed within temporary palings. They 
consist of but one floor, and their furniture is rude 
and scanty ; the beds arc rough mats, or often more 
benches, on which a person lies down wltli ids day-dress 
wrapt around him. Knives and forks an^ unknown, aifd 
porcelain dishes are a luxury : meals are taken sitting on 


the nottnd ; the food Is served up tn trays of wood or 
and grasped by handftils by each as he wanto Ik. 
The Polynesian longi^e, which, in various dialects, is 
spoken over nearly tlie whole of the arcliip., and extends 
08 well to Madagascar, and to the farthest of Cook’s dis- 
coveries toward the S., is in evei^ respect dlifercnt from 
all others, and probably derived n^m an ancient nation 
originally settled In Java, where It is spoken in its greatest 
purity. Next to the dialect of Java, those of the Malay 
penins., Bugls, and Macassar, are the most civilised ; 
Sanskrit is Introduced Into the more improved islands of 
Che W. division ; Arabic has also been introduced by the 
Mohammedans. There -is In parts also a small odinixturu 
of Chinese and Persian, Portuguese and Dutch. 

By far the neater portion of the land is yet unculti- 
vated ; and of that wliich is, the chief part is no better 
than a morass for half the year. Tliere is a wide difference 
in the industiy of the natives ; some are rooming about 
their forests, but the greater number have actually made 

a respectable progress in social order, tamed the useful 
animals, applied themselves successfully to agriculture, 
to fisheries, to navigation, and even to mining.” The 
negro ra<*(; arc fond of liunting ; all are devoted to games 
of liazard, and in Java cock-fighting is a favourite amuse- 
ment. They .-ire fond of dancing; their dances being 
grave, stately, and slow : their music is not destitute of 
melody. Polygamy and concubinage are common amongst 
the higher ranks, in the u.ore civilised states. Chastity 
is variously appr(>ciated ; but women are never immured, 
and arc even eligible to govern in elective monarchies as 
Celebes. Slavery exists every where except in Java. 
The inhab. of the archip. are clothed in cotton, mostly 
woven by themselves : silk they never wore generally, 
nor was the silkworm ever cultiv.ited by them : tlieir 
loom they have derived from the Hindoos. They know 
how to w'ork many of the most useful metals, as-iron, tin, 
and gold. Some of their musical instruments arc made 
of a kind of bell-metal, which tiiey cast themselves ; and 
they sometimes use a metallic coinage. Iron, however, 
is but little used for tools and implements of agriculture : 
their cutlery is wretched, from a want of knowledw how 
to temper it ; and they are unable to make a lock for a 
musqiiet. They carve Jrm handles, and moke betel-boxes 
in a very superior manner, and build vessels even to 40 
or 50 tons burthen ; but their smaller ones are better, 
safer, and swifter. They mimufocturc balachong, a kind 
of fisli-snuce, both for tiorae consumption and exporta- 
tion : salt tlipy obtain by the usual means of evatairation, 
and saltpetre tiy boiling the soil of cav(>s which bats and 
birds frequent. The maiiuf. of glass is unknown ; but 
they attempt that of gunpowder : tlie great request, how- 
ever, in which they hold that of Europe, proves the in- 
feriority of their own. In war the flower of tlieir land- 
forces always eonsists of infantry ; but their naval strength 
is the more formidable : tlieir warfare has always been 
confined to predatory descents on adjacent islands. Every 
description oi government is to bo met witti in tliis archip., 
from unlimited freedom in a savage state, to absolute 
despotism iu the most civilised ; iii no one is there an 
hereditary nobility, and the civil and religious authority 
arc in every case kept distinct. The public reveuues are 
usually derived from the tliree sources of taxes on land, 
a poll-tax, and taxes on articles consumed or imported ; 
ill Java tliere is a tax on fisheries. Farming the revenues 
is a eommon praetu-e, and it is common in many states 
for the prince or cliief to reward his ollicers by assigning 
to them, instead ol paying tliem rfirijetly, a certain extent 
of land, or tlie amount of the v.alue of the labour of a 
certain number of rultivators. 'J’he prevafliiig religion is 
Mohammedan, w-hieh was introduced into the archip. in 
the 13th, and continued to spread till tlie end of the 16th 
rentury. Cliristiaiiity preiails only in the Philippines and 
the Spire isl. The Mohammedan laws arc those chiefly 
m force in the eivili‘'(‘d parts, and are closely adhered to 
sometimes; but the task of avenging of private iiduries 
mostly passes into pilvate liniuls. 'J'he lex lationis is very 
popular, tliough almost all punishments may be com- 
iwunded or alleviated by paying tiie party ii^ured, his 
friends, or the excutioner : stabbing by the kris Is the 
most usual mode of capital punishment. 

'Trade in the archipelago is esteemed a most honour- 
able emiiloynient, and even sovereigns ]*crsona1Iy engage 
ill it. Java, Sumatra, and Celebes arc tlie chief seats oi 
trade : from the latter 40 vessels go annually to the N. 
coast of Australia, and many others into tlie rest of the 
arehipelago, to collect articles for the Chinese trade, 
the most considerable of ail, yet not of J80 years’ stand- 
ing. 'The exports to Cliina are jiepper, cloves, mace 
and nutmegs, scented woods, ebony, ivory, horns, hides, 
tortoise-shell, sliarks’ fins, edible birds’ nests, gold dust, 
lienzoin, cumphur, betel, wax, wool, tripang, and Kiiro. 
pcan woollens and cottons. The trade with India is be- 
lieved by Mr. CrawfunWo liave commenced at the be- 
ginning of lliK second century of the Christian lera, and 
Is now very extensive, the vdue of tlie imports from tlie 
arrhipeiago into Calcutta only, in 1837-38, having 
mnounted to 542,760/.: these imports consist principally 
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of pepper, tin, betel>nut, ilrio woods, gold and silver, 
damar, spices, &c. The exports to Europe and America 
have ve^ gmtly increased within these few years ; 
principally In conseoticnce of the wonderfully extended 
growth oi sugar, coifee, indigo, Ac. in Java (which see). 
But, exclusive of these groat staples, Java sends rice to 
the other islands, to the of Good Hope, imd evm 
to Europe ; sago is sent to Europe, China, and Benml : 
cotton is produced principally in the great south chain m 
the first and second divisions, but little, however, is 
sent beyoud the archipelago. The chief imports 
ore black tea, coarse porcelain, wrought iron, cottems 
and silks, brasksnd tutenngue Ware, paper, books, shoes, 
fans, umbrellas, paint, and toys, from China ; salt, to> 
bacco, blue cotton cloths and chintSes, from India. 
Chintzes dyed red, green, and other bright colours, and 
especially In patterns of runnim fiowera^ ore peculiarly 
acceptable to the natives. Manchester and Glasgow 
cotton.*!, hantiana handkerchiefs, cotton velvets and wool- 
lens, English saddlery and iron, liroarihs and ammu- 
nition, glass and plated wares, raw and wrought silks, 
and opium, arc also in great request. These nations are 
ignorant of arithmetic, and, excepting in Java, 1000 is 
the highest numlier they have any term to express. In- 
terest on money lent is very high ; bills of exchange are 
unknown ; and women are almost solely the merchants, 
brokers, and money-changers. (For other particulars 
sec Artidea tm the sever al Jalanda^ and the learned and 
excellent History of the Ifulian Archipelago ^ by John 
Crawfurd, Esq., F.K.S.. 3vols. 8vo, passim.) 

AUClS-SUll-AUBE, a town of France, dep. Aube, 
cap. arrond. on the river of that name, at the point where 
It begins to become navigable, and where it is crossed by 
the high road from Troyes to Khelms. Pop. 2,782. There 
are no buildings worth notice. It has manufactures of 
woollen ‘stockings and caps, an establishment for spin- 
ning cotton, tanneries, ftc., and is the entrepot of tint 
iron of the valley of the Aube, and of the wire and wood- 
work of the Vosges. This town Buffered severely during 
the campaign of 1814. Napoleon, who dlspUiyi'd ecpial 
skill and courage, repulsed at this point, with a very 
inferior force, one of the principal divisions of the allied 
army. 

AUCO, or ARCH, a town of the Tyrol, with a castle, 
on tlie Surea, 7 m. W. llovoredo. Pop. 2,000. 

AllCOIiK, a village of Austrian Italy, on the Alpora, 
15 m. E.SE. Verona. A series of sanguinary engage- 
ments took jilace here on the Ifith, loth, and 17th of No- 
vember, I7!)6, between the Austrians and the French 
under Napoleon, when the former w*erc ultimately de- 
foatetl. 

-ARCOS DE LA FRONTERA, a town of Spain, 
Anilalusia, on the Guudaletc, 80 m. E. N. E. Cadiz. 
Pop. 10,000. It is situated on an elevated rock, and Is of | 
ditncult access. Streets unpuvod, and ill adapted fur foot 
passengers. It has two parish churches, and some con- 
vents for both sexes. The great altar of the church of 
S.inta Maria Is much adorned. The country In the vici- 
nity Is mountainous, Intersected by valleys, and very 
iertlle. 

All COT, a marit. district of lliudostaii, prov. Camatle, 

{ iresid. Madras, divided into two siib-dlstrlctb, or col- 
eetorates, comprising the whole country from Culcroun 
river on the S. to the frontier of the Nellore district on 
the N. and £. of Cudd^ali, Mysore, and Salem, with 
the excepti.in of the Chinj^leput district lying round 
Madras. 'J'lie districts are diviilcd by the Palaur river. 
That to the comprises an area of 8,200 sq. m., and a 
pop. of 60G,8:{1 ; and that to the S. an area of 4,500 sq. m., 
and a pop. of r)50,239. Near the sea the country is low 
and well cultivatc<l ; but further inland it is hilly, 
with extensive tracts of joiiglo. Agriculture is the great 
business of the natives ; and this depends very inui:n on 
irrigaUon, to assist in which many very large taiiks, arti- 
ficial channels, and dams have been constructe*!. The 
C'luntry is held under the ryotwar system (sec Inoia). 
The revenue of the N. division amounted in 1835-36 to 
227,7181., and that of the S. division to 240,1)67/. The 
trade in ploce goods has been well nigh annihilated by 
the introduction of the cheaper cottons of Gre.it liritain ; 
but cotton stuffr still continue to he manutnetured at 
Pullcat and Irrycum, and there Is an extensive iron 
foundry at Porto Novo. {Madras Almanac for 1838, 
liort 11. p. 17, &c.) 

Arcot, a city of Hlndostan, the Mohammedan cap. 
of the Carnatic, on Uic S. side of the Palnur, 63 in. 
W.S.W. Madras, lat. 12° 54' N., long. 79° 23' E. It is 
well built, is inclosed by walls, and contains the ruins of 
the palace of the nabobs of Arcot. The population 
cuiisIstB prlucipally of Mohammedans who speak the 
Decanny dialect, which we call Hindostani. It has 
n handsome Mohammedan irfUsque, with some other 
Mohammedan religious edifices. The citadel, for- 
merly of largo extent and cutisiderable stren^h. Is i 
now quite in ruins, its principal defences having lieen 
blown up ; buk the rnmpart next the river, as it protects 
the town from iuuudtilion, is kept in good repair. Arcot 
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Is very ancient, and hat undergone many vicissitudes. Ik 
came definitively into ear possession in 1801 . ( UamiU 
itm's E. /. Gazetteer.) 

ARDAGH, an insignificant village of Ireland, co. 
Longford. The church is very ancient ; and it was the 
tee of a bishopric, united In 16w to the bishopric of Kll- 
more, but separated from the latter in 1741, when it was 
united to the archbishopric of Tuam. 

ARDBBYL, a town of Persia, prov. Azerb^an, 88 m. 
W. from the Caspian Sea, between and which there is a 
chain of pretty high mountains, near the edge of an ex- 
tensive aAd elevated nlain, lat. 38° 15' N., Fong. 48** 23* 
E. Pop. said by >fr. Fraser to amount to 500 or GOO 
families, or from 3,(K)0 to 3,600 individuals. Houses mean 
and small, built of mud or sun-burnt bricks, with -flat 
roofs like those of the poorest villages. It Is surrounded 
by a ruinous mud wall ; but the fort is a regular square, 
with bastions, a ditch, ^acli, and drawbridge In the Eu- 
ropean style. I'hc place is remarkable for Its containing 
the tombs of Skeikh Sufib, the founder of the Sufflte dy- 
nasty of Persian princes and of a religious sect, and of 
some of his descendents. It Is a good deal resorted to 
by pilgrims, but is now falling into decay. A fine li- 
brary formerly beUniged to Ardebyl ; but it was esir- 
ried to Petersburg on the town being taken by the Rus- 
sians, by whom, however, It was restored to the Per- 
I sians. {Fraser's Travels on the Shores qf the Caspian 
Sea. p. 206. ; Journal qf the Geographical Society, lil. 
p. W.) 

ARDEC'HE, a dep. of France, lying lengthwise along 
the W. side of the Rhone, by which it is separated 
from the Drome, having S. the Gard,W. the Lozere 
and Haute I.oire, and N. the Loire. Area, 539,000 
hect. Poll. 353,752. Witii the exception of a narrow 
border along the Rhone, most part of the surface is oc- 
cupied by hills and niouiitalns belonging to the chain of 
the Cevennes : Mount Mezen, on its W. frontier, the 
highest in the dep., rises to the height of 1,774 toises 
(5,770 feet) above the level of the sea. Seven'll of the 
smaller hills arc of volcanic oiigin. The cultivable soil is 
estimated at about 129,0{:0 — meadows, 44,000 — vine- 
yards, 27,000 — forests, 98,000 — mountains, heaths, &c. 
148,000 — and cultures diver ses. 63,000 heet. Resides 
the Rhone, the dep. is watered by the Ard^chc, whence it 
derives its name, tlie Frieiix, Doux, Ac. ; and it has to 
boast of the source of the Loire, which rises about 18 in. 
\V. Privas. There are inineR of coal, iron, lead, antimony, 
Ac. The produce of corn is insuflirient for the con- 
sumption ol'tlic inhabitants ; the defieieney being supplied 
by potatoes imd ehestuiits, of which last the forests produce 
immense quantities. ValUy.s eiiltivaled witli the plough ; 
hills generally with the spade. The inhabitants arc ex- 
cei*dingly Industrious, as is evinced by thidr eurefiil system 
of irrigation, and by the terraces formed on the sides of 
the hills ])lHnted with vines. 'J’hc culture of the 
latter is an object of great attention ; and the wines of 
Llinony, St. Joseph, Comas, St. Peray, Ac., particularly 
the Ia'*‘t isuM'iHoued, arc highly esteemed in foreign 
rouiitries as well .'is in France. The laisimr of the ^IIK- 
worm and the production of silk Is also a most important 
object In the economy of the dep. The culture of the 
olive has been abandoned, and the only oil used is new 
procured from walnuts. Rutter and cheese yield consi. 
deruhle returns ; great numbers of fat hugs are exported ; 
and the sheep, which arc numerous, fiJrnl^h annually 
about 410,000 kllogs. wool. Maniitacturing industry Is 
prosecuted with much spirit and success. The dep., 
which from J808 to 1812 produced at an average 732,000 
kilogs. a year of cocoons, north 2,10(i,0(!0 fr., produced, hi 
1829, 319,600 kilogs. raw silk, worth about 16,000,000 fr., 
and liiul, at the same time, 226 establishments for spiiiniiig, 
organzining, Ac. this silk, by whirh its value was raised 
to 23,244,256 Ir. I and since then there has been a consi- 
derable increase. The paper producoil at Annonay and 
other places ranks among the very be.st in F.urope. The 
manufacture is not, however, very extensive, em]doying 
only aliout 400 work-people, and furnishing 31 3,500 reams 
a-y(-:vr. L.ittcrly the tanning of leather, particularly of 
goat-skins for gloves, has become a cuq|idcrable business. 
There are also fabrics of course cloth, linen, and straw 
hats, estiblibhmcnts for spinning cotton, with iron workh, 
forges, Ac. The dep, returns 4 members to the t’h. of 
Dep. Cnnstit. in 1837, 1.067. Total public revenue in 
1831, very’ near 5,000,000 fr. Prinoiual towns, Frivas the 
cap., Annonay, Aubenas, Ac. * 

ARDEE, an inland town of Ireland, co. Louth, prov. 
Leinster, on the Dee, whence its ancient name of Ather. 
dee, “Town on the Dec,” Sfim. N.N.W. Dublin. A.< 5 trong 
caztle, now fitted up as a court-liouse, built here by one 
of the early English settlers, long rendered it a place of 
much importance ; but it was uotwithstanding burnt 
by Edwaid Bruce, during his invasion of Ireland, in 
13)3» and iwain by O'Neil, during the wars in the rgigu 
of Elizabeth. In 1641, it was the head-quarters of Sir 
Phelim O'Neil. Afrerwards it fell into the bunds of 
Cromwell, and w'os one oi the stations of the army of 
James II., while retiring before that of William ill. 
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previously to the battle of the Boyne. Pop., In 1821, 
3,588, In 1831, 3,976, being about 2-3as of that of the en- 
tire parish, which in 1834 contained 6,161 ii^ab., of 
whom 458 were of the £. church, 46 P. dis., and 6,648 
H. Catholics. The town, which stands in a fertile dis- 
trict, consists of a main street, having several lanes 
brandling fl'om it ; the dwellings, with the exception of 
some good houses, are mostly miserable cabins. The 
church, built in the early part of the 13tb century, and 
originally forming part of an Augustine monastery, is a 
plain structure in good r^ir : the R. C. chapd is a 
new and spacious edfOce. There are schools ror both 
sexes, under the endowment of Erasmus Smith ; a sav- 
ings’ bank, and a dispensary. Ill the centre of the town 
Is another ancient castle, now fitted up as a dwelling- 
house, and near the entrance is a large artificial mound, 
called the Castle Guard. It was incorporated to- 
wards the close of the reign of Edward III., and received 
additional privileges from subsequent monarchs. Its 
ruling charter is that of 11th Anne, under which it con- 
sists of a portreeve, 23 burgesses, and an unlimited 
number of freemen ; the municipal government being 
vested in the portreeve, 6 burgesses, and 6 freemen, who 
hold otlire for life. The coiqioration returned 2 m. to 
the Irish pari., and continues to enjoy a revenue of about 
135/. {ter annum. The local courts have fallen into dis- 
use ; general sessions of the peace are held in January 
and June, and petty sessions every Wednesday: part of 
the ancient ctistlc is used as a bridewell. The manufac- 
ture of malt is carried on to a considerable extent, 64,483 
bushels having paid duty in 1836 : there are also flour 
and meal mills ; turf is brought from a bog, about two 
miles, distant by the river Dee, which is here navig.ible 
for boats. A market-place for corn was built in 1710, 
and shambles in 1796, in which a well stocked market is 
held every Tuesday. Fairs, principally for live stock, 
are held in a large enclosed .area providtd by the corpo- 
ration, on 1st Mar., 10th Apr., 6th June, 8th July, 20th 
Aug., 23d Oct., and 17th Dee. ; tliatof October is prin- 
cipally for sheep. The right of tolls, m hich was for 
Mtme time matter of dispute and turbulence, has been 
decided in favour of the corporation. The post-office 
revenue .'iniounted in 1830 to 317/ , and in 1836 to 646/. : 
a daily mail cor from Drogheda to Louth passes through 
Ard(>c, carrying at an average two passengers each trip. 
iJiailroad Report ; Prtv. I-^or.) 

ARDELAN, a prov. of Persia, forming the E. division 
* of Kurdistan. It extends 2(!0 m. in length, from the 
scream Sharook to the Turkish district of Zohaub, and is 
nearly 160 m. in breadth.qsFroni the Sharook to Senna, 
cap. prov., in lat. 36" 12' N., long. 40" E., the surface 
jiiHibcnts suecessivc clusters of hills, heaped, as it W'cre, on 
each other, on extensive table lands, covered with huts, 
and the flocks nftnlHis passing the summer months here. 

' and migrating in winter towards Bagdml. 'J'lic soil is 
good, and will yield abundance of wheat and barley ; but 
the Kurds, who prefer a fiastoral life, conttmt them- 
selves with raising only what is absolutely necessary for 
their subsistence, ’robacco is eultivated in small quan- 
tities ; and tiie extensive forests of oak on themountains 
W. of Senna afford abundanre of timber and gall-nuts. 
'J'he former is floated down the Zab in ratts into the 
Tigris, and the latter exported to India. Various tribes 
inhabit Ardelau, wliich are represented as robust, brave, 
temperate, and living to a great age ; but they are averse 
li om settled liabits ; war and rapine .arc tiielr delight ; 
and they scarce consider murder and parricide as crimes ! 
Tliey have a language of their own, and .are proud of 
tlieir descent, which they trace back to the most dis- 
tant epochs. Some of their chiefs have great power. 
{Ktnv^ir's iVrxm, p. 142.) 

AKIJENNES, a den. in the N. of France, having 
N Belgium, E. dop. Meuse, S. dtqi. Marne, and W. 
dep. Aisuc. Area, 617,385 heart. Pop. fifNi.Mfil. It de- 
rives its name from the old finest of Ardennes, which 
nerupies its N. division, it is divided Into two portions 
li\ a mountainous ridge, a ramifie.ation ortheciiam of the 
Vosges, by which it is traversed from S. E. to N. W. 
Principal rivers Meuse and Aisne, connected by means of 
tlie canal of the ArdenncB and the Bar. Soil of very 
ddlerent degrefti of lertility. The N. is intersiiersed 
with mountains or high hills covered with forests and 
heutlis, and some plains in the S. W. district arc naked, 
arid, and barren. But it has some large and fruitful 
villeys, particularly tliat of the Aisne, one of the best com 
rountries in Fiance. The extent of its principal divisions 
is set down as follows in the oflieial tallies, viz. cultiva- 
ble i.ind8, 314,000 ; meadows, 48,000 ; forests, 95,000 ; and 
licuths, Ac., 11,000 hect. Agriculture has recently 
made much progress, and more corn is now jiroduceii 
than is sufHcfi'iit for the consumption of the Inhabitants. 
The crop of 1831 was estimated at almut 570,000 hect. 
while that of 1832 was estimated at 912,000. Some Infe- 
rior wine is made In the S. districts. There are large 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, there being among the 
Litter, which art? celebrated lor their mutton, several of 
the loDg-woolcd and merino breeds. Average annual 
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produce of wool, 560,000 kilogt. This dep. U distin- 
guished its mines and manufactures. Among the 
former are those of iron, lead, calamine, &c., with quart ies 
of slate and marble, the former the most imnortunt of 
the kind In the N. of France ; coal is also found, but it is 
not worked, at least to any considerable extent. The 
annual produce of iron is estimated at above 4,560,000 
kilogs. bar, and above 700,000 kllogs. cast. Charlevillo 
produces annually above 3,000,000 kilogs. nails : the copper 
works furnish above 180,000 kilogs. sheet copper, witli 
above 110,000 kilogs. brass-wire for pins, clock-work, &c., 
and copper for caldrons and hollers. Above 6,000 indi- 
viduals arc employed In the arrondlsieroent of MezDres 
in the nail trade, and 600 in the manufacture of iron- 
mongery goods. Immense quantities of slates are 
quarried at Fumay, Fepin, St. Barnabfi,*&e. Fabrics 
of superior earthenware, glass, white lend, tanneries, &c. 
are met with at Montherme and other^laccs. There are 
also numerous establishments for the spinning of wool ; 
and various branches of the woollen manufacture arc 
extensively carried on at Sedan, Bethel, &c. The great 
manufactory of fire-arms on account of government, 
carried on at Charlcvillc, has been transferred to Feltri 
and Ch.itellerault. Besides furnishing timber and other 
prixlncts for exportation to the contiguous depts. and 
Belgium, the forests are the great source of tlie pro- 
ductiveness of the mines, timber being the fuel used in the 
iron and copper works. The dep. returns 4 m. to the Ch. 

I of Dep. Const, in 1837, 1,322. Fublie revenue in 1831, 
8,075,880 fr. Vrincipal tow ns Me7.i^reB, Sedan, Charleville, 
Bethel, Givet, &c. {Hugo, France Fittoresque, art. Ar~ 
dennes ; and Official Tuhlcs.) 

AHDES, a town of France, dep. Fuy-de-Dome, cap. 
cant, on a small river that falls Into the Allier, 10 m. 
S. W. Issoire. Pop. 1,830. 

AKD(iL.48S,ainarit. town of Ireland, co. Down, prov. 
Ulster, on the sea-coast, a little to the N. of St. John’s 
Point, between Dundrum Bay and the entrance of 
Strangfurd Lough, 68 in. N. N. E. Dublin. It was for- 
merly of sueli commercial importance that a mercantile 
compiuiy trom l.oiidou settlea here in the reign of lien. 
IV., and in tliat of lien. VI. its trade exceeded that of 
any port to the N. of Drogheda. It was also a place of 
considerable strength, as appears from the gallant stand 
made in it by Simon Jordan, at the close of the rt'ign of 
Elizabeth, wlio maintained it successfully during a 
siege of three years against the earl of Tyrone ; but sub- 
sequently, in consequence of its exclusive commert ial 
privileges liaving been purchased up by the Crown, and 
transferred to Newry and Belfast, its trade declined, lnt.c)- 
miieli that it lias iieen fur many years merely a fishing 
station and watering-place, and tne port for embarkation 
to a few passengers to the Isle of Man. Pup. lii 1834, 
1628, of whom 661 were of the E. church, 29 Prot. dis.. 
and 938 U. Catli. It stands on the side of an elevated 
triwt of land overlooking the sea, between two remark- 
able hills. The late proprietor expended a considerable 
sum in buildings suited to make it a tashionable bathing- 
place. It now consists of a lung semicircular street, 
with lanes branching from it ; a range, called the Crescent, 
overlooking the bay, and several detached residences. 
The pa. eiiurch and U. ('alh. t^pel are neat buildings. 
Schools, ou the ioundation of Erasmus Smith, educate 
W boys and HO girls ; tiiere are also several private 
schools, in wiiich about 100 pupils are instructed. The 
castle, now the occasional residence of the proprietor, 
consists of a range of very ancient buildings, supposed 
to have been stores for merchandise, converted into 
a castellated mansion of three stories. A manori.d 
court holds pleas to the amount of KK#. The harbour 
has also lK‘en much improved. It consists of an inner 
cove, capable of admitting vessels of 100 tons, but 
nearly dry at low water, and of a large outer harbour, 
which, having been still lartbcr enlarged by a pier, 
extending 300 feet into deep water, admits vessels 
of 500 tons at any time of tide : it has u lighthuuso 
at its extremity. A constabulary force and coast-guard 
an* maintained here. l’h<*re aie no manufactures ; 
its trade is confined to that of grain, of wliich consider- 
alile quantities are shipped. Us low state in these re- 
ipects is indicated by us nost-ottice revenue, which, in 
1830, was but 90/., ami m 1836 was not returned. In its 
commercial arrangements it is considered us a creek or 
dei»endeney of Kiliough, witli whieli port its custom 
duties are consolidated. {Sec Killoiigh.) The fishery 
is the almost t'xelusive occupation of the working classes j 
that of herrings lieing most follow ed. During the season, 
which eoiitinuoK from the Ijeginning of June to the close 
of August, vessels assemble here, not only from the fish- 
ing ports on the E. const of Iretaiid, but Iroin the Isle of 
Man, and Cuniwall. In 1834 aljout 300 vessels were col- 
lected, of wliieli a third were Manx, a third English, 
from Penzance iii Cornwall, and tiie remainder Irish. 
Besides herrings, most kinds of round and flat fish are 
abundant ; but tiiey are not so much sought fur. The 
fishermen, as a body, are orderly, well couducted, willing 
to work, and not more addicted to tlie use of ardent 
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«^lts than moat otheri of the same grade. When dla- 
abled bj age or accident, they are principally aupported 
by their children and friendi. It it observed, that tboiuh 
the takes of fish are frequently very large, the quantity 
thought in for sale nerer exce^ the demand. (Ark- 


town of Turkey In Asia, on the left bank of 


crff agiorts Priv. 

ARDJA, a town of Turk . 

the Buphrates, 45 m. N. W. Bussorah. 

ARDNAMURCHAN POINT, a promontory on the 
W. coast of Scotland, Argyleshire, being the most wes- 
terly point in the matniand of Great Britain, lat. 
660 46' N., long. 60 V 90** W. 

ARDNARRE, a marlt. town of Ireland,co. Sligo, prov. 
Connaught, 16(W m. W. N. W. Dublin, on the Moy, a 
bridge over which river connects it with the town of 
Ballina. It being, therefore, in reality a suburb of the 
latter, the particulars relative to it will be found under 
Ballina. _ . „ 

ARDOCH, a village of Scotland, co. Perth, pa. Muthll, 
A m. N. Dumblane, remarkable fur having in its vicinity 
one of the best preserved Roman stations or forts in the 
empire. It is an oblong, 420 feet by 875 within the lines. 
On the W. side it is defended by the steep banks of the 
river Knaig, on the S. by a deep morass and two ditches, 
and on the other sides, where it is most exposed, by no 
fewer than five parallel ditches and six ramparts. On the 
S. side the ditches have been partially destroyed in the 
process of cultivation, and the W. side has been injured 
by carrying (unnecessarily) the military road from 
Stirling tliroiigh Crieff to the Highlands through part of 
the works ; but it is now luckily inclosed and protected 
from further depredation, litu uroetorium, which is 
well preserved, is a square, (iO feet in the side, but it is 
nut exactly In the centre of tlie station. Near this strong 
fort are three camps of different magnitudes, one 2,800 
by 1,950 feet, estimated to accommodate 2.5,(M)0 men ; 
another, 1,910 by 1,340 feet, accommodating I2,(M)0 men ; 
and the tliird and smallest, 1,060 byOOOfwt, aocommo- 
pating 4,000 men. Nothing curtain is known ns to the 
period when, or tiio general by whom, this st.*ition and 
camps were constructed; but they are generally sup- 
posed to have been the W'ork of Agricola. \ little to the 
w. of Ardoch a cairn formerly existed 182 feet in height ; 
but it' is now nearly demolislicd, the stones having beim 
earrled away to build houses and fences. ( Rot/'s Mi- 
litary Antiquities ; New Statistical Account oj Scotlatuf, 
art. Muthil.) 

AUDOYE, a town of Belgium, 14 m. S.S.W. Bruges. 
Pop. 5.900. 

ARDRA, or AYEM, a country of Africa, formerly in- 
liepondent, but now a nniv. of Dahomey. Ardra is also 
the name of the capital of tho above couii'try, about 
40 m. inland. 

A R DUES, a small but well-furtifit'il town ofy^'ranre, 
dep. Pas de Calais, <-ap. eant., 9 m. S. E. Calais. Pop. 
2,150. In the vicinity of this town, in June, l.ViO, was 
lield the famous meeting between Francis 1., king of 
France, and Henry VIII., king of England. The pomp 
and roagniflcenco displayed on both biiles, during IH days 
tlwit the meeting Insteil, acquired for the place of rcii- 
d(>vous tlio name ot tlie Champ du drap d'or. The in- 
terview had no very Important polltic.al result. 

ARDROSS AN,a parish aiidseu-port town of Scotland, 
CO, Ayr, the town being 24 in. W.S.W. Glasgow, 20 m. 
S. Greenock, and about 1 m. N. W. Saltcoats. Pup. of 
parish In laH, 3,597 ; of Ardross.in at present (lb38) 
from 1,000 to 1.100. The town was founded I^y tlie late 
Earl of Egllntoun. His lordship’s intention was to make 
a iiarbour here that sliould bo accessible at all times of 
the tide ; and asS project was, at the same time, set on 
foot for bringing a eanal from Glasgow to Ardrossan, it 
was supposed that the latter wrould become the port of 
the former, and that the circuitous navigation of the 
Clyde w'ould be avoided. In furtherance of this design. 
Lord Egllntoun expended vast sums on the harbour and 
town. The harbour Is partly formed by a small islet, 
called Horse Isle, which shelters it on the N.W., and 
by a lengthened circular pier, and a breakwater. 
\Vithin tlie extremity of the latter, there arc 26 feet 
water at spring ebbs, shoaling gradually to 15 foot, where 
tlio pier commences. The wet docks which it was in- 
tended to construct have not been proec*ded with. The 
town is laid out on a regular andmagnilkent plan ; there 
is a splendid establishment of baths ; and latterly the 
place has been a gootl deal resorted to by visiters in tlie 
bathing season. The projected canal from Glasgow to 
Ardrossan not having been excavated ftirtlicr than the 
village of Johnstone in Renfrewshire, an act was ob- 
tained, In 1827, for constructing a railway from Johnstone 
to Ardrossan ; but hitherto it has been only completed 
as far as Kilwinning. There can, however, be little doubt 
that a railway will, at no distant period, be carried ft-om 
Glasgow to Ardrossan ; and when this Is done, the latter 
will become the point whence the steam packets will sail 
for Liverpool and Belfast. The shipping of coal from 
Ardrossan has lately Increased rapidly. During the year 
1885 th^re entered the port 1953 vessels, of the ourden of 
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(JNew Statutieal Account qf Scotland$ 
S Priv. Jttfbrmaiion.) 

ARBON, a town of Benin, on the river 
. from Its mouth. Lat. 5^ N., long. 

60 8* E. 

A RECIFE, a sea-port town, cap. Island of Lancerota, 
one of the Canaries, on Its £. coast, lat. 880 55* N., long: 
130 w. Pop. 3,600. The harbour, v^hieh thou|m 
small is secure, Is formed by several rocky islets. It has 
two entrances, the N. having a depth of 13, and the R> 
of ]7| feet, at low water, with a 9-feet rise of tide. Both 
entrances are defended by bomb-proof forts. The InhaU 
are mostly engaged in the fishery on the opposite coast 
of Africa. (Journal Seog. Soctety^ vi. p. 287.) 

ARENDAL, a sea-port town of Norway, on the Aren- 
dal, 75 m. N. E. Christiansand, lat. 58^ 37' N., long. 
8° 35" £. Pop. 1 JKX). It is mostly built on piles, 

and small vessels reach almost all parts of the town by 
means of tho canals by which it is intersected. The har- 
bour is protected by tho opposite island of Tromhe. 

. There arc iron mines and forges in the vicinity ; and a 
good deal of trade is carried on in iron and timber. 

AUF.NDOUK, a vill^ of Belgium, prov. Antwerp, 

m. E. by S. Turnhout. Pop. 2,500. It lias manu- 
fiictures of stockings and linens, and distilleries. 

ARENIS DE MAR, a town of Spain, Catalonia, 26 m. 
N. E. Barcelona, near thtf sea. Pop. 5,000. It is neat 
and clean, lias a fine parish church and a convent, fabrics 
of silk and cotton stockings, a school of pilotage, a yard 
for the building of small vessels, and anclior-forges. The 
women employ themselves in making lacc. 

AllENSBURG, a sea-port town of European RussiOa 
gov. Livonia, capital of the island of Oesel, in the Baltic, 
at the mouth of the Gulpii of Riga, lieing situated on tlie 
S. side of the Island, lat. 58° 16* N., long. 22° 17' 45" E. 
Pop. 1 ,800. It has a castle, a Russian and a Lutheran 
church, a public school, and an hospital. The water In 
the harbour being sliallow, vessels are obliged to anchor 
in tlie roads iit a considerable distance from town. 
The lu-tlcks of export comist of corn, limber, butter, 
cheese, tallow, liidcs, and seal oil. ( Sec Oeskl.) 

AREQUIFA, a city of S. America, rep. Peru, cap. 
prov. same name, in the valley of Quiica, on tiie Ciiile, 
at the foot of M. Ornate, 7,700 feet above the level of the 
sea, 30 m. E. from the Pacific Ocean, and 200 in. S.S.W. 
Cuzco, l,*it. 160 30' S., long. 73o 11' W. It was founded 
by order of Pizarro, in 1536. The houses, though low, on 
account of the prevalence of earthquakes, are strongly • 
built ; and the cathedral, a bronze foiuitain in tlie great 
square, and the bridge over gjic Cliile, deserve notice. 

It has four convents, a college, a w'orkhouse, &e. ; and 
it has, or had, flourishing manufactures of gold and 
silver elotlis, woollens, and cottons. Its environs, tiot- 
wlthstanding their elevation, are very fruitful ; ami by 
means of its port Hollendo, and of the road passing ■ 
through it from Lima to the S., it is the seat of a pretty 
extensive commerce. It is very subject to eaitliquakes, 
from several of whicii it lias sustain^ gn^ut injury. Tho 
accounts of its pop. differ very widely ; but it may per- 
haps be estimated at about 35,000. 

ARETIIl’SA, a famous loiintaiii of .Sicily, which rises 
close to the sea, in the city of Syracuse. IMccro says of 
it. In hoc instda (Ortygia) extrema est Jims aqvue dulcis, 
cfti nomen Areihusee est, ineredibili maguitudme, ptenis- 
simta piscinm : quijluctu totus operiretur, nisi munitione 
ac mole lapidum dnmri di^uuetus esset. (In Terr., 
lib. iv. § 53.) Poetry and fable have combined to give an 
enduring relubrity to this fountain. It w'hs supposed 
that the river .Alpheus, wliieh flows past Olympia in 
Greece, and fills into the Sicilian Sea, did not terminate 
its course tlicre ; but tliut it continued to flow in a sub- 
terranean channel, preacrving the purity of its waters, 
till they again rc'appearcd in the fountain Arctliusa ; and 
in proof of this it was affirmed that things cast into the 
Alpheus were alter a wliile tiirown uii by the fountain ! 
Virgil alludes to this circumstance when he says, 

Bictthi, cum ductus suliter Inltere StctuiRS, 

' Dons amaru buum non mtermisceat undani. 

Eehg. X. Un. 4, 5. 

and it is referred to by Pliny (Hist. Nhl., lib. ii. $ 3.), 
Seneca iQsuest. N., lib. iii. §26), and other ancient 
autiiors. The poetical account of the fountain may be 
seen in Ovid*s Met., lib. v. lin. 572. 

This celebrated spring is now sadly changed. The sea 
has made its way. probably hy the agency of the earth- 

S iuakes so frequent here, into the fountain ; so that, 
nstcad of being sweet, the water, which also is greatly 
diminished In quantity, in consequence of a large portion 
rising in the sea, is brackish and unlit for any purpose 
but that of washing. Its fish have disappeared with the 
sacred groves and temples that adorned its banks ; and 
this glory of ancient Syracuse is now degraded into a 
sort of public washing tub for the poorer classes of the 
modem city. (Swinbtarne^s TVeo SiciUes, ii. p. 833. 
4to. ed. : Hughes's Travels, i. p. 41 . 8vo. ed.) 
AREVALO, a town of Spain, Old C^tile, prov. 
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Arels, on the Aihga, 29 m. N.N.B. Avila. Pop. 4,ii00. 
Besides churches, It has two hospitals and two corn 
markets. 

ARRZZO (an. Arretiiatt)^ a citv of Tuscany, in 
tlie rich plain of Chlana (which see), 81 m. B. by N. 
Slcniia, lat. 43° IS* 53'' N., long. 120 0' 39" B. Pop. 
10 UOO. It is surrounded walls, has a citadel, but is 
neither well built nor well laid out. It is the seat of a 
bishop, and has a Gothic cathedral. Its finest building, 
le Loige, containing the custom-house and theatre, in the 
principal square, has a magnificent portico, 400 feet in 
length. It has also numerous churches, convents, and 4 
hospitals. There are manufacture^ of woollen stuffiand 
pins. Petrarch was born here, on the 20th July, 1304 ; 
and this also is the native country of Vassari, Bacci, and 
of Leondo Bruin, called Aretln, llcdi, &c. 

Arezzo Is very ancient, having been one of the principal 
states of Etruria. Aftor it became subject to the itomans. 
It was reckoned a post of great importance as a defence 
against the incursions of the Cisalpine Gauls. It was 
tamuiis for its terra-cotta vases, ranked by Pliny with 
those of Samos and Saguntum. ( Hist. Nat., lib. xxx v . $ 12.) 
The remains of the ruins of an amphitheatre are still 
visible. It was taken by assault by the French on the 
lyth of October. 1800. 

AllGANlL, a town of Portugal, prov. Beira, 21 m. B. 
Coimbra. Pop. 1,700. 

AllGKLET, a town of France, dep. Pyrenfies Orien- 
tules, 14 m. S. E. Perpignan, near the sea. Pop. 1,967. 

AUGENTAN, a town of France, dep. Ornc, cap. 
arruiul., on the river of that name, 22 m. N. by W. Alou- 
con. Pop. 5,772. It is agreeably situated on a hill in 
iJie middle of a large and fertile plain. The walls by 
which it was formerly surrounded have been demolished, 
.iiid its ramparts converted into agreeable promenades. 
It is pretty well built, has a tribunal of original juris- 
diction, with manufactures of linen, lace (called point 
d'AImcon), tanneries, blcaching-grouiids, &c. 

ARGENTAT or ARGENTAC, a town of France, 
dep. ClorrOze, cap. oaut. on the Dordogne. Pop. 3,029. 
There are mines of coal mid lead in the environs. 

ARGENTEUIL, a town of France, dmi. Seine et 
Oise, cap. cant., on the Seine, 13 in. N. VV. Paris. Pop. 
4,5:)6. ileloisa was cdiieated in a nunnery in this town ; 
.and it was to the same place that she relinxl, in 1120, 
.liter the misfortune of> Abelard, before she became 
Abbi'ss of Parnclct. iTiere is here an hospital, esta- 
IiUsIkhI by St. Vincent de Paul. 

ARGENTIE'RE, a town of France, dep. Arddche, on 
the Ligne, 2()m. S. W. Privas. Pop. 3,0(M). It derives 
Its name from mines of silver, wrought liere in tlic Pith 
eimtury. It is ><ituated on a rock in a deim valley, has 
narrow crooked streets, and is ill-built and filthy. It 
lias filatures and l.ibrlcs of silk. 

ARGENTON-SliR-CREUSE, a town of France, 
dep. liidre, cap. cant., on the Crcusc, 16 m. S. S. K. CJhA- 
teaiiroiix. Pop. 4,319. This town is <livideil into two 
parts ty the Creuse. The higher and more aiieieiit part 
contained a vast Gothic castle, disuuuitled by I.ouisXtV., 
and of which there are now liardly any remains. Tho 
bleaching grounds for woollens at this place have liecn 
long celebrated. Argeuton was cJilldl Arquitomagus 
hy the Romans ; and medals, and other remains of 
that illiistnuus people, are still found in the town and 
Its vicinity. 

ARCiENTRE', a village of France, dep. Ille et Vilaine, 
cap. cant., 5 m. S. S. li. Vitro. Pop. 2,(KK). 

.^RGENTRE-SOIJS-LAVAL, a village of Fnmce, 
dep. Mayenne, cap. cant., G m. K. Laval. Pup. 1,702. 
It has valuable marble quarries. 

A RGOS, a city of Greece, In the Morea, in antiquity the 
c.ip. oT Argolis, the kingdom of Againemiion, and one of 
the most ancient and celebrated of the Grecian cities. 
It is situated about 2 m> from the bottom of the Gulph of 
Argos (Argolicus Sinws), and about 41 m. N- W. Napoli 
di Romania, lat. 37° 40' N., long. 22° 44' E. Some frag- 
ments of its Cyclopean walls, and vestiges of the theatre, 
are the only remains of the ancient city that can be 
identified below the acropolis. The latter stood upon a 
pointed rock of considerable elevation, and great natursd 
strength, which is now surmounted by a castle, built on 
the foundations of the ancient citadel. The town suf- 
fered much during the revolutionary struggle between 
the Greeks and Turks, but it is said to have since ra- 
pidly risen from Its ruins ; the buildings however, are 
mam and poor. Pop. probably 3,000. 

ARGOSTOLI, a sea-port town, cap. island of Ce- 
piialonia, on the E. side of the gulph of the same name, 
l it. 380 i(K 4 (y/ N., long. 20 ° 29' 16" E. Pop. from 
4, (MX) to 5,000. Situation low and unhealthy, and the 
houses mostly mean and poor ; but both the appearance 
and police of the town, particularly the latter, nave been 
>iincli improved since it came under the protection of the 
linglish. The Gulph of Argostoli is about 8 m. in depth, 
by about U or 2 m. In width, and has in most parts good 
anchorage. 

AKGUIN, a very small island, in the gulph of the 
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me name, on the W. coast of AfHca, about 64 m. S. K. 
fh>m Cape Blanco. It is abundantly supplied with fresh 
water, and is supposed, apparently on g(^ grounds, bv 
D'Anvllle, Bougainville, Kennell, &c.; to Se 
with the island of Come, where Hanno settled a colony 
during his famous voyage of discovery. In modem times 
it has been successively possessed bg the Portuguese, 
Dutch, and French ; but nas been abandoned for more 
than Haifa century. The dangerous bank or shoal of 
Arguin extends S. E. a considerable distance firom Cape 
Blanco. It has been the scene of numerous shipwrecks ; 
among others of that of the French ft‘igate la Mcdusc. 

ARGUNSKOI, a town and fortress of Siberia, on tho 
Argun, 162 m. from Its mouth. 

ARGYLE, or ARGYLL, a marlt. co. Scotland con- 
sisting partly of mainland, and partly of islands, of which 
the principal arc Islay, Mull, and Jura, having N. Iii- 
veraess-shire, E. Perth and Dumbarton shires, 8. tho 
Irish Sea and the Frith of Clyde, and W. the Atlantic. 
Its shores are extremely irregular, consisting of length- 
ened promontories and deep bays and inlets. The total 
area is estimated at 2,054,400 acres, of which 1,446,400 arc 
mainland, and 608,000 islands. The rivers are unim- 
portant ; but the freshwater lakes in the mainland and 
islands are supposed to cover 51,840 acres. Owing to 
its deep bays and gulphs, the sea coast of the mainhuid 
is estimated at about GOO in. A large portion of the sur- 
face consists of hcatiiy moors, morasses, rocks, and wild 
rugged mountains. Ben Cruachan, the most elevated of 
the latter, rises 3,670 feet above the level of tlie sea. 
Woods and plantations cover from 35 J)0U to 45,000 acres. 
Lead, copper, and iron arc met with, and coal is wrought 
near Campbcltoii. Good marble Is found in the island 
of Tirec, and several other places ; and the slate quarries 
of Kasdale and R.'iIachulUli supply a large portion of 
the demand for Scotland. Climate mild, but wet, va- 
riable and Lioisterous. Tho entire extent of the arable 
land is not supposed to exceed 170,000 acres, so that grazing 
constitutes the main busiiicss of tiie farmer. Argyle is 
celebrated for the excellence of its native breed of black 
cattle; they are small, hardy, easily fed, and, when fat- 
tened in the ricli pastures of tiie Lowlands of Scotland 
or England, afford the very best beef that is bruuglit to 
table. 'J'he stock is estimated at from 65, (XX) to 70, (XX), 
furnishing a large annual supply for exportation. Sheep 
farming is not carried on so extensively as in some other 
Highland counties ; but latterly it has been a good deal 
extended, and the breeds of sJieej) inurJi improved. Pro- 
'wrty in a few h.*mds. Farms of all sizes, extending 
rom a few acres to many square miles. In various 
districts the practice of holding laud in partnership, or 
what is called run-rtg, is still ke]>t up. Under this 
system, a number of persons take a farm in common, 
each being bound lor the rent. They then divide the 
arable l.ind into suiull. contiguous portions, or ridges, as 
equally — quantity and quality taken together — as is 
posbilile; the space lallmg to caeii tenant being de- 
termined by lot, bonietiines for the whole lease, and 
sometimes only for n single season ! I'loughiiig and 
most other sorts of labour arc performed in coiiiinuii ; 
and if, as is usually the case, any hill pasture be at- 
tached to the low ground, it is let in common. In some 
of the low Highland districts occupied in this way, tlie 
land falling to tiie share of an individual does not 
exceed from 3 to 7 acres, and that, perhaps, is divided 
into somo dozen or twenty patches, it is needless to 
enlarge on the pernicious influence of this mode ul liold- 
ing land. Where it prevails it is obvious th(>rc can be 
nothing like industry, nor any thing dcserviag the name 
of agriculture. We arc, therefore, glad to have to say 
that, though still much too prevalent, it is rapidly de- 
clining botii in this and other Highland counties, partly 
in consequence of the extension of the sheep fanning 
system, and partly Iroin many landlords having set them- 
selves aguihst it, and «’ivided the lands held In common 
into separate possessioiis. Farm buildings very various : 
those on the largest and best farms goml and substan- 
tial ; but, in general, the houses of the smaller class of 
occupiers, aiiiT of the cottiers, are miserable hovels, some- 
times without cither windows or chimnc}'s. Improveil 
cottages are, however, begun to be introduced ; and it 
is to be hoped that tliey may be universally diffused. 
Principal corn crops oats aud barley, especially the first. 
Potatoes are very extensively cultivated, and form an 
important part of the food of the inhabitants. Average 
rent of land, including islands, in isio. Is. lid. air acre. 
Kelp is made along the shores both of the mainland and 
islands ; but the business has latterly fallen very much off. 
Tills, also, is the case with the heriing fishery, which 
used formerly to be prosecuted to a niuen greater extent 
than at present. In Loch Fyne and other arms of the ad. 
jacent sea. 

Argyle Is pcpularly divided into rhu seven districts of 
Argyle, Cowal, Klntyre, Lorn, Appin, Islny, and Mull ; 
and contains 50 parisnes. I'rincipcil towms, Campbclton, 
Inverary, and Oban. It h«ul, in 1831, 17,146 inhab. houses, 
29,252 families, and 100,973 inhab., having increased 
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Pram 71,859 in 1801. It iend« 1 m. to Che H. of C. for ARISPE, a town of Mexico, fo the intendency of So* 
the CO., md Campbelton and Inrerair Join with Ayr and nora. near the source of the river Yagrin. Pop. 7,600. 
Irvlue in returning a m. Pari, constftuciiry in 1837, 1652. ARKANSAS, a large river of N. America. It rises in 
Valued rent, 149,696/. Seotch ; annual value of real pro- the Rocky mountains. In about 41° N. lat., and 110° or 
perty in 1815, 227,493/. 11 1° W. long.; and, pursuing an E. S. B. direction, unites 

ARGYRO CASTRO, a town of Turkey in Burope, In with the Mississippi in lat. 83° 50^ N., long. 91° 10' W. It 
Albania, the principal place in the extensive and well has a course, following its bends, of above 2,000 m. It 
cultivated valley of Deropoll, near the river Drlno, on has several Imfiortant tributaries, of which the Great 
thelowerdecUvity of the mountains on the W. side of the Canadian, falling into it on the right, is the principal, 
valley, at a short distance from the site of ttie old Roman During the periodical swell, the Arkansas is navigable to 
town of Uadriem»poU» or Juttmt'anopolis, 46 m. N.W. the Rocky Mountains ; and at other times it may be na- 
Yannina. It has on imposing and peculiar aspect, being vigated for above 600 m. from its confluence with the 
built on three separate rU^es, divided from each other by Mississippi. Its navigation is safe, being uninterrupted by 
deep chasms or ravines. The bouses, which are mostly rocks, shoals, or rapms. If the Missouri be reckoned the 
good, are not contiguous, but stand In various positions, first in magnitude among the tributaries of the Mississippi, 
*' Some are placed on commanding eminences, others be- the second rank is due to the Arkansas, it being longer, 
ncath projecting crags, and many on the ridges of pre- and draining more surface than the Ohio, Mississippi, 
ctpicos ; but the greater part upon the flat surface of the proper, or Platte. {Darby's View qf the United States, 
rock, between its deep ravines : the whole appearance is p. 316.) 

singularly striking, and its fine eflbet augmented, not Arkansas, one of the United States of N. America, 
only by the minarets of Its mosques, but by the grmid so called from the almvo river, by which it is traversed 
castle or fortress, ui>on a much larger scale than any through its whole extent from W»to E. between 33° and 
over before constructed in this country.” (Hughes, if. 36° St/ N. lat., and h9° 44' and 94° 3(K W. long., having 
360. Nvo. ed.) Pouquevilic estimated the population, B. the Mississippi, by which it is divided from the states 
previously to the capture of the town by Al! I'acba. at of Tenessee and Mississippi. Area about 60,000 sq. m. 
2,061) families, making probably from 12,000 to 13,000 Pop. in I H20, 14,273 ; in 18,36. 58,134, of whom about 7,(>ni) 
Inhab. (Voyage dans la Orece, 1.839.) Mr. Hughes, are slaves. Besides the Arkansas, the principal rivers 
who visited the town goon after its capture in 1H13, states arc the White River, the St. Francis, Washita, and Reil 
that it was supposed to contain about 1.6,000 inh.*tb.» River, all affluents of the Mississippi. The country is 
which corresponds pretty closely with Pouqueville's es- divided into three portions, viz. 1st, the E. portion, or 
timato. It is probable that the pop. has not diifrred that lying .along the Mississippi, low, flat, and covered 
materially in the Interval. According to Urquhart, with a dense forest; 2d, the central portion, a little mote 
(Spirit qf the East, ii. 234.) Arg 3 rro Castro contains ‘i.fOO elevated, and eontoiningscveralcxtensivepralries; and th« 
Albanian «ind 200 Greek famiUes. * It has a good bazar, 3d, or W. portion, which, compared with the others, may 
which used to be well supplied with articles of commerce, be railed mountainous. All descriptions ot soil are 
Previously to its subjugation by All Pacha, it was a place met with. Cotton is raised in the S. The mineral 
of considerable industry, Itacl a pretty extensive internal riches of the state are very imperfectly cxplori‘d : but it 
trade, and enjoyed a considerable degree of independrnre. contains vast quantirfes of salt, which, indet'd, render 
AKIANO, a town of Naples, piov. Prlncipato IJl- tlie waters of the Arkansas brackish. Arkansas was 
tra, on a steep hill, in one of the passes of the Ap- erected into a 8ep,-ir.ite territory in 1819. and inton state 
pennines, 17 m. E. Benevento, on the highroad from in 18.36. Suffrage universal : senate, eleered every 4 years, 
Naples to Fnggia and Manfredonia. Pop. circa fi.IMfO. to consist of not less than 17, nor more than 3.3 members ; 
It is the rcfcld«'nee of a bishop, and h.as a fine cathedral, house of representatives, elected biennally, consists of not 
with numerous churches, convents, and monts-d"-pi6te ; less than 51, nor more than 100 members. Governor 
a semin.ary, an hospital, and a manufacture of earthen- elected for 4 years ; judges for H years. Slaves not to be 
ware. It suifered much from earthqu.akes in 1456 and emancipated without owmers’ consent- Gap. Little Rock, 
1732, and seems latterly to Imve been dneliniiig. or Arkafmlis, on the S. bank of the Arkansas about 80 m. 

AUlCA, n sea-port town of S. Amcrie.-i, on the Pacific in a direct line from its mouth. ( Darby's United States, 
f)i*ean, .at the mouth of a small .'lud w'cll-w.atered valley, p. 487.; American Almanac for 1838, &c.) 

210 ni. N. W. Potosi. lat. 18° 28' 40" S., long. 70° 13' AKKIKO, a sea-port of Abyssinta, at the bottom of 
30'' W. Itn.itiirnllv belongs to Bolivia or UpT)er Peru ; the bay of Massuah ; being, .according to I.ord Vaientia, 
but it l>eloiiged in 18.36, .and prnbtblv still belongs, with a mere collection of miserabiebuts. l^t. l.5°32' N., long, 
a narrow strlfi of land extending a>. far S. a** the Pavilion 39° 45 E. 

de Plea, to Peru. It was nearly destroyed by an c.arth- AllKLOW,amarit.town.F.. coast oflrclaiul,co.Wiek- 
qu,ako in 1605 ; and has been ever slneeinaenmpar,atlvely low. prov. T.einster, on the Ovoea, at its mouth, 39 m. .S. 
poor state. Rut it is the natural outlet of one of the by E. Dublin. It w'as t.akcn possession of, and a ca-stle 
principal mining districts of .S. America, and of a large erected by the first Kngli,.li settlers. In 1649 it w.as taken 
extent of country ; and now that the disqualirieations by Cromwell, .and disni.antled. A severe eonllict tof)k 
under which it laboured, during the Spanish regime, are place here in 1798, between the roy.al forees and the in- 
removed, it will, no doubt, become a port of very eon- surgents ; in which the latter were defeated w'lth miirh 
siderable importance. It is a better landing place than slaughter, and their leader killed. Pop. in 1821,. 3,808; 
the contiguous ports of llo, Mollendu, and Quilca; and in 1831, 4,.3N3 ; being two thirds of the parish, which in 
it is much better situaUal for commerre than Lamar, 1834 h.ad a pop. of 6,394 ; of whom 2,037 were of the E. 
tliat lias liit herto been the prineipal port of Bolivia. But church, and 4,3.67 R. Catiu 

notwithstanding its superiority to most other p<irts on The towm, placfxl on the declivity of a hill on the S. 
this jwirt of the Ameriraii coast, it is, owing to tfie heavy side of the Ovoea, whi«’h is crossed at a short dlstanre 
surf, at all times difficult to effhet a landing, and some- below by a bridge ot 19 arches, is divided into the Upper 
times quite impossible, unless in tin* balsas of the natives. 'I'uwn, cnnbisting rhic^fly of a main street, formed of well- 
These are 1 ^ 01 1 of floats maiic of iiiflatcHlse.'iI-sklns; and built houses, and of the Low'er Town, railed also the 
so dexterous are the natives in their management, that Fishery, from being chiefly inimbited by fishermen. The 
there is not the least risk of being upset, or even wetted church, a handsome building in the English style, was 
with tlie surf. On these original and apparently frail erected in 1823. The K. Cath. chapel is also an elegant 
rafts, all merchandise is landed at Arica ; and tlie spt>cic, rntni^m structure. Tlie Methodists have a small place 
and other articles of export, are conveyed to the vesocls of worship. A male school is supported on the foil nd- 
1*1 the liay, unless the sea Ik* unusually ealro, and the surf atiou of Erasmus Smith ; two feifialc schools by private 
run very low. (Stevenson's S. America, iii. 32X Ac.) contributions, and some others in the^ume manner; in 
AKIBNZO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra dr Lavoro, which, and In private seminaries, about 6.60 children 
8 m. N. Nola, and 18 m. W by N. Naples. Pop. 11,000. rer<*ive instruction. A frver hospital, with a dispensary. 

It is sitiiatiHl on Mount Tifati. on llio high road from is in the Immediate vicinity of the town. A smalLin- 
Naples to Benevento, and has 7 parish churches, mi fantry barrack stands on the site of the ancient castle, 
hospital, and a mont-de-piftf. and a e^ast-gtiard station is in the neighbourhood. Petty 

AllIGNA, a place in the N: of the eo. Roscommon, sessions are held every Thursday. The town is a con- 
Ireland, ou the W. side <if Lough Allen, at which are coal stabulary station, I’lie inhah. derive their support ehh*fly 
and Iron mines that have been worked at dllTerent times from the fisheries. Tiierc used to be an abundant sura- 
with various success : but generally with great loss to mcr fishery for herring and hake ; liut the former have 
the parties carrying them op. 'i'heVoal is of an inferior deserted the coast for some years, and the winter fishery 
gu.'dUy. The prooeeiilngs of a company formed in is also declining. The oyster fishery continues to 1^ a 
].ondon, in 1824, for working the Arigna mines, were of so groat and constant source of employment to the fisher, 
singular, or rather so dlsgraccftil a character, as to give men ; who attribute the comforts they enjoy to its con- 
rise to an iuquiry before a committee of the House of tlnuance. The oysters are carried in boats to Beaumaris, 
Commons. Full details as to these mines may be found in Anglesey, where they are laid on bmks ; and r.4ised, 
in IVeM's Stttvey qf Roscommon. when required, for the liiverpool market. These people 

AUlNTllOD*. n town of France, dcp. Jura, cap. cant., build their cottages on the sandy beach ; few have any kind 
21 m. S. Lons-lo-Saulaler. Pop. 1618. of garden. Their exettlons are much impeded by the de- 

fects of the harbour, which has a bar at its mouth, with 
e IkdM ssys (3d ed. p. 584.) that It eonuiiu ftom AflOO to 9,000 water even at high spring tides. 

IhIm^ The boats wiien returning home arc obliged to lie off 
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th» bar and watch- the opportunity of crossinff it on the 
•rise of the wave, and few boats come in without striking. 
The flshennen keep up a light, at their own expense, 
during the season, to point out the bar. The vessels and 
men engaged in the fishery in 183G were, 


No. Tonnage. 

Decked vessels - 39 <• 1174 

Half«decked, ditto 90 • 730 

Open sail-boats - 10 

How-boats - 6 


Men. 

166 

640 

60 

SO 


Total 


144 ^ 1094 - 766 


Malting is carried on to a small extent, the quantity 
paying duty in 183G being 9,061 bushels. The commerce 
of the town, owing to the very defective state of the 
harbour, and the want of any kind of quay or landing 
pier, is very limited. The principal exports and imports 
ibr 1836, were as follow : — 


Exports. 

Corn - 548 tons. 
Copper ore 8,180 cwts. 
Herrings - 100 barrels. 
Beer - 1260 gallons. 


Imports. 

Coals . 4186 tons. 

Oatmeal 1020 cwts. 
Salt . 2160 bush. 

Groceries 1063 value. 


The estimated value of which, besides a few other 
minor articles, was : Exports, 3,677/. ; Imports, 6,76.3/. 

'i'he markets are held on Thursdays ; the fairs on the 
11th of January, 22d of March, 19th of April, I4th of May, 
2Kth of June, 9th of August, 2r)th of September, and 16tii 
of November. The post-ofSco revenue for 1830, was 
302/. ; and for 1836, 252/. The mail-coach road from 
Dublin to Wexford passes through Arklow ; and a car, 
conveying on au average three passengers each trip, 

S lics between it and Dublin, six times a week. (Ftshety 
leport; Railroad Report ; and Priv. Jnfor^) 

A ULAN C, a to\in of Erance, dep. Puy de Dome, cap. 
cant., on the Dnlore, 10 m. S. Ambert. Pop. 4,198. it 
mariiifacturcs ribands, and articles of inenue-mmxrie. 

AHLES (an. Arelai or Art'late\ a city of France. 
di*p. Douches du Dhonc, cap. arrond., on the left 
bank of the llhonc, at the point where the river divides 
into two brandies to inclose its d(‘lta, or the island of 
('.unargue, 40 m. W. N. W. M;ir.spillc.'», hit. 43"^ 40' 3P' 
N ., long. 4*^ 37' 47" E. Pop. c.mt. (the largest in France, 
20,()<ls ; town, 13.342. Its sitiuation, though pleasing, is, 
owing to the adjiiccnt m..rshcs, not very healthy; and 
its slri^ets being narrow and dirty, and its houses mostly 
(.Id and ineaii, it is ludibtcd for its celebrity princi- 
pally to the historical a'^sociatiuns connect(‘(l with its 
name, and its muniinicnts. It was an important town 
on the invasion of G.’iul by ('K'S.ir, who calls it Are- 
late. It subsequently became a Human colony; and 
was long a large, ricti.and populous city. Its .omphi- 
tlicatre (which does not, however, appear ever to have 
bidi ({uito finished) is a nohle monument, capable, ac- 
cording to MartinI6re, of accommodating 30,000 spec- 
tators : it is of au oval form, 1284 feet in drcumfcrence, 
three stories high, occupying the highest place in the I'ity, 
and is older, larger, and more magnificent than that of 
Nismes, but not so well preserved. The obelisk of Arles 
consists of a single block of granite about 54 feet in height ; 
tliongh, unlike other monuments of the same kind, it be 
w iihout hieroglyphics, it is all but certain that it has been 
brouglit from lilgypt ; but there are no authentic accounts 
with respect to it, exce]it that, after being long buried In 
the ground, it was erected on the pedestal, 20 feet in 
lirMght, on which it stands, in 1676. A beautiful statue of 
Venus, now' in the museum of Paris, was discovered here in 
1('51 ; ard, ('xdusiveof the above, the ruins ol an aqueduct, 
of two temples, of a triuin])hal arch, an extensive cemetery, j 
and numerous fragments of granite and marble columns, j 
(Wince the former grandeur and Importance of tlic city. It 
has a cathedral, and nunmi ous churches ; and has been the 
seat of several erclCsiastiral councils. The town-hall 
built by Mansard is a handsome edifice; and it hju a 
school of navigation, a college, a museum of antiquities, 
n small public library, a theatre. See. Silk, soap, glass 
bottles. &e. are manufactured ; and the sausages of Arles 
.'tre ill the highest esteem. Ta obviate the diiHculties in 
tile navigation of the Hiione and Durance, a navigable 
eaual has been made from the city *to the sea at Port 
Doue, about 12 m 1'. of the E. embouchure of the Rhone, 
and from tlie city to the Durance opposite to Cudenet. 
It is also connected with the canal of Beuucaire, and 
consequently with that of Languedoc ; so that it has 
become the centre of a consiicrable and grow ing trade. 

After being pillaged, a. o. 270, Arles was repaired and 
embellished by ('onstantlne, whose son, Constantine 11., 
was born In it. It declined under the Morovinui.'in kings. 
In 865 it became the c.ipttal of a kingdom of the same 
name, united in 933 to that of Burgundy. It was sacked 
by the Saracens in 730. In the 12tb century it constituted 
a republic ; and In 12.51 it submitted to Charles of Anjou. 

( Martiniere, Grand D/ctionnaire, 1. 1. pp. 413—417. flttco, 
Rouches du RAant', 4tc.) 
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O emit. Dale, 4iii. 

S. £. Bale. It has baths and a fine botanical garden 

ARLES-SUK-TECH, a town of France, dep. Pyr6n£ot 
Orientalea, cap. cant. 6 m. W. S. W. C4ret. Pop. 2,226. 
It has hot mineral springs. 

ARLEUX, a town of France, dep. du Nord. cap. cant, 
on the Sauset, 6 m. S.Douay* Pop. 1766. 

AULON (an. Orolaunum)^ a town of the low countries, 
duch. of Luxembourg, cap. cant., on a hill in the middle of 
forests, 16 m. W. N. W. Luxembourg. Pop. 3,663. It 
has iron works, aud some manufactures of linen and 
woollen stuflk, and earthenware. Arlon is very ancient, 
and was formerly fortified, and of much gre.'iter import- 
ance than at present. It was neatly burned down in 
1785. 

ARMA (SANTIAGO DE).a town of S. ^erlca,New 
Granada, on the Arma, an afilueut of the Oauca, 240 ni. 
N. by E. Popayan. 

AllMACAO, A small town of Brazil, on the island of 
St. Catherine, that was, and perhaps is, a ronsiderable 
fishing station. Lat. 27° 3(K S.. long. 48" 40' W. 

ARMAGH, an inland co. Ireland, prov. I Ister, having 
N. Lough Neagh, W. Tyrone and Monaghan, S. l.outh, 
and E. Down. It is about 31 m. In length from N. to S., 
aud 20 m. across where broadest, containing 328,183 Imp. 
acres, of which 42,472 are unimproved mountain and 
bog, and 18, .'194 water, being port of Lough Neagh. 
Surface partly rugged and mountainous, but gcner^ly 
flat. Soil pretty fertile. Pi oj erty to a groat extent in 
the hands of the church, colleges, and coiporatiuns ; but 
some noblemen and gentlemen have good estates. 
Minor estates numerous, and the tenures by w’hich they 
are held suth as to reduce them into the minutest 
poAons. I'anns vep' small, from 2 and 5 to 25 acres ; 
those of the latter size and up to 40 being deemed large. 
Of 1,500 tenants on Lord Gostord’s estate, in the barony 
of Fows, there are not more than CO or JO who occuj'y so 
much as 20 acres. This is the cstotc on which Mr, 
Blacker has introduced his system ol stall feeding into 
the smallest farms ; but tlx/Ugh a vast improvement on 
the old scourging plan, it is quite visional y to suppose 
that there can be any thing like a really good or profitable 
system of cultivation on such patelies. I'otatoes, (jats, 
and ^.ax are tlu* principal crops ; but a cunsidcTable 
quantity of good wheat is raised. There arc some dairies 
W'liich produee butter ; and c.ittle of an Inferior breed arc 
reared in the mountains. Average icntol land 17.v. an 
aer<‘. Linen maiiiifacture widely dilKlsed. C'( ttuges 
prefer.'dile to those In most Iiish Lounties. with ttie i \- 
exeeptiou of Down aud Antrim, 'i'ho livt'rs Ban n and 
Newry being joined bylhcNewry canal, there is a iia- 
(igable communication between the sea ;it Carlitigford 
Bay and lAiugh Neagh. Armagh contains .5 Lai onus, 
and 20 parishes. Principal town, Armagh. Pop. in 1821, 
197,427; in 1831 , 220,6.51 . It returns 3 m. to the H. of C. 
VIZ. 2 for the co. and 1 for the city of Armagh. Pari, 
constituency of co. 1836-37, 4,041. 

Arm Atilt, a city of Ireland, prov. L’liiter, cap. of 
the above co., on the Callan, an affluent of the Blutk- 
watcr, 70 m. N. by W. Dublin, lat. 51^ 21' N., long. 
IP 37' W. It is said to have been founded by St. 
Patrick, a. u. 450, who is reported to haie miide it 
the sent of u college, which became so celebrated as 
to be STH'cdlly attended by aho\u 1,000 students ! Al- 
terwariis it sull'ered greatly fiom the (lt.v.i.<>tations tif 
the Danes, who were ultimately di neii out in 1104. It 
was sacke(i bv Edward Biuce, in I’dlf); iu.d again by Sir 
Ph('Um O’Neil, in 1641 j and in 1688 was pili.iged by ti c 
troops under William HI. Since the RoVhlution ii has 
graciually increased in extent and piosperity, jiartieulariy 
hi consequence of h.iving been made the residence of 
Primate Boulter ; and, subscoucntly, of liis various suc- 
cessors in the see ; each of whom 1ms contributed to its 
Improvement by liberal dunation.<i or IxHiuests. It was 
originally called Druim-saillea&jk aud Atd~aatlieagh, “ tho 
hill,” ol- *• height of sallows.’^ Its modem name, Ard- 
magha, “ the field on a hill,” is obviously dorived Horn 
its situation on a rising ground of eouslderablc elevation. 
The population in 1821, was 8,493; niul in 1K»1, 9,470. 
In 18:14 the total number of inhab. was 10,764 ; of whom 
3,38f» were of tho E. church, 1 J»32 I'rot. dis., and 6, .5*16 
R. Catholics. Tlie number of houses in 1831 was 1,372, 
giving an average of 6*902 inhab. to a house. 

It is well built, cliiefiy of a hard reddish marble, 
raised in the vicinity. 'Tlie streets, which are wcU con- 
structed, flagged, and macadamised, diverge from tho 
cathedral down the sific's of the hill on which it is built. 
A plcotifiil supply of water is conveyed through them, la 
pipes, from a resort (^Ir at some distance, and tlicy are 
Kept perfectly clean, and arc well lighted with gas. A 
library, coiitmuing upwards of 20,000 volumes, was built 
and endowed by Primate Robinson, the great benofari'ir 
of the town, as was also an observatory, to whh h a iiiic 
astronomiciU apparatus bos liecn bupplied by him and 
some of hia successorg, particularly the prcbcnt primate. 
Lord John Beresford. iiobinsoii eiidcuvourc'd to restoin 
the city to its ancient rank, os the scat of a university, 
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but thl« be was unable to effect. The Tontine building! 
oonslet of a suite of apartinenU for ashembly-rooms, and 
occasionally for dramatic entertainments ; part of tiiera 
is occupied by a news-room and a savings* bank. An 
enctohed space, called the Mall, adlulnlng the town, and 
neatly Ulu out and planted, affords the citizens a con- 
venient place of recreation in fine weather. The pri- 
mate's demesne also, near the town, is open for respect- 
able people to walk in ; and two of the resident gentle- 
men have Imitated this example by throwing o^ien their 
plnusure-grounds. The archbishop’s mansion is plain in 
style, but elegant in its architectural proportions, and 
near it Is a private chapel. Barracks in the vicinity 
afford accommodation for 800 men. 

Armagh derives its corporate privileges from a charter 
of James 1., in IG13, conflrmea by William HI. The 
ruling body consists of a sovereign, 12 burgesses, and an 
uiilimitifd number of fireeinen, chosen by the former 
el.iHsiM ; but at the alteration of the franchise by the 
Rclorm Act there were but 2 freemen. It returned 2 m. 
to the Irish pari. ; but only sends 1 m. to the Imp. pari. 
'I'he ehetors are the burgesses and fireemen residing 
within 7 m., and the 10/. householders, their number in 
1H.‘I7 bi!ing'4M. The Reform Act has also laid down a 
new boundary for electoral purposes, which comprises 
only 277 acres, whereas the former municipal boundary 
included 1 147 acres. A seneschal's court is held for the 
archbishop’s manor, for pleas of 10/. and under, but its 
jurisdiction does not pervade the whole place, fiart of the 
city lieiug in the adjoining manor of Mountuurris. The 
assizes and general sessions of the peace are held twice 
a year ; a court for insolvent debtors three timys a year ; 
and a court of petty sessions every Saturday. The ses- 
hions-liouse is a handsome modern building. Th#cp. 
g.iol, at one end of the Mall, is a plain substtantial build- 
ing, not siitHciently large for the proper accommodation 
of the numbers ponn'iied in it : it nas a tread-mill. The 
committals lor a series of years have been a.s follows : — 


1824—334 

182*.)- 

400 

18;m — 

3.50 

1826 — 334 

1830 — 

301 

18:15— 

:m 

1820—348 

1831 — 

403 

1830- 

5(>3 

1827 - 578 

1832— 

303 

1837 — 

26S 

1828 — 5-19 

1833- 

404 




'IMie sentences of those committed in the last-named 
>ear, were— death, none; transportation — for life, 3; 
for 14 years, none ; for 7 j’ears, 17 ; Imprisonment — for 
3 or 2 years, ifoiie ; for 1 year, 13; for 6 months, 128; 
tine, II ; acquitted, or discharged for want of jirosccu- 
tion, 80. 

The city is the sent of the archdiocese of Armagh, and 
the residence of the arulibishnp, styled Primate of all 
Ireland. His right to tiiis title w'as long contested by the 
arcl 1 bi^hop of Dublin. The controver.sy coinmenreil in 
1182, and was not terminated until 1034, when the right 
of prcct‘dence.and the style of primate uj aU Ireland, was 
confirmed to Armagh, and the inferior style of primate 
ot Ireland given to Dublin. The ecclesiastical prov. 
comprises the 10 dioceses of Armagh, Clogher, Meath, 
Down, C'onnor, Derry, Raphoe, Kllniore, Dromore, and 
Ardngl) ; hut under tlio provisions of the late act for 
regulating the sees of Irel.md, the prov. of Tinara is to 
be eonsvilidntcd with it on the demise of the existing in- 
teri'hts, and tr> he held by six jirelates, according to Uic 
following arrangements : — 1. Armagh ami Clogher; 2. 
Tuara, .\rdai;h, Klllala, and Aclionry ; 3. Derrj' and 

Uanhoe ; 4. Down and Connor ; fi Kiimore .and P.lphin ; 
0. Meath. The diocese of Armagh Is divided into the 
upper or English part, which includ(‘s the cos. of Louth 
and Meath, and the lower or Irish part, containing Ar- 
magh, 'Pyrone, and part of Londonderry. It extends 
over 10(),.'ib3 acres, of whieli 87,80*1 .are profitable ; tlie 
annual income, by rents and renewtd* fines, is stated to be 
17,070/., which, on the demise of the present archbishop, 
1.S to be reduced to 10,0(W/. The cathedral, a large an- 
cient building, utter sufl'ering often by fire and violence, 
is at present undergoing very extensive repairs. It 
contains several fine monuments : that of Brian Boru, 
Interred In It atter the battle of Clontarf, cannot now be 
traced. A chapel of ease, near tlu' Mall, is consecrated 
to St. Mark. In the R. Catholic arrangements, the 
parish Is one of those belonging to the arclibishop, who 
resides and has his cotliedral in Dr«)gheda. Th<> parish 
chapel, which Is remarkable for its triiilc roof, is too 
sniau for the congregation. Tliere are places of w'orship 
for PresbyterUms, Seceders, Independents, and two for 
Methodists. • 

Armagh has one of the free grammar-schools so liberally 
endowed by James I. It is a lar^ building, in an en- 
closed area, with accommodation for 100 resident pupils. 
Tho present primate maintains a separate school, for the 
general education of the boys of the choir. Tiiere is a 
charter school for boys and girls, under the endowment 
of Mr. Drelincourt ; a Laucastrlaii, a national, and a 
Sunday BClkool, besides several private establishments; 
affording togotber Instruction to about CM pupils in the 
endowed, and fiOO In the unendowed schools. 


The county inflimary is In the town, the fever hospitfll 
and lunatic asylum in its vicinity : the latter, which receives 
patients firom Annagh,Monaghan,Fei*taianagh,and Cavan, 
is in an enclosed area of 13 acres, used for the exercise and 
horticultural employment of the inmates. The building 
is intended for 122 coses, and there were 116 patients in’ 
It at the close of 1837, who were maintained at the annual 
charge of 2,188/., being an average of 18/. 10s. eacl^ The 
other chariipble institutions are, a mendicity asylum, the 
paupers of which are employed In cleaning the streets ; 
and two loan funds. A bluest for the foundation of a 
blind asylum has not yet been brought into action. 

Though little or ifo manufacture be carried on in tho 
town, Armagh is the centre of a large inland trade, 
chiefly In griun, linen, and yarn. The liuen-hall, a large 
and well -arranged building, is open for sales on Tues- 
days, chiefly fur brown linens, the weekly average of 
which is 8,000 webs, estimated at 12, (KM)/. The weekly 
sales of yam at the yarn-market, average 3,500/. There 
are, in or near the town, two distilleries, a brewery, and 
several tanneries and Hour-mills. Markets are held on 
Tuesdays fur linen, yarn, flax, flax-seed, and provisions ; 
on Saturdays, for grain and provisions ; and on tho first 
Saturday in every month fur cattle. A market-house, 
with extensive ranges of buildings for the exposure of 
goods, has lately been erected. The tolls, having been 
bought up by the iiiliab., are regulated by a committee ; 
the profits, after clearing oif tlic nriucipal advanced, 
amounting to 1,700/., togctiier with tne interest accruing 
thereon, are to be expended in the iiiiprovement of the 
town. Fairs are held on the Tuesday after Michaelmas, 
and in the week before Christmas. The Bank of Ireland 
and the Provincial Bank liavc br.'inehes here. The chief 
vents for IJie goods sold in the fairs and markets, are by 
the Blackwatcr, which passes within 4 m. of the towp, 
through Lough Neagh to Belfast, hy the Lagan canal, 
and to New^ by the Newry navigation. The c.uiul now 
in process m construction between Loughs Ncngh and 
Erne, passes within 1 m. of the. city. 

'J'lie amount of Excise duties collected in tlie Armagh 
district during thc'uuderuamcd years, was us follows: 

1828 — 84,077 18:?2— 0'.),739 

1829 — 70,167 1833 — 72,137 

1 8.30 — 78,777 1 8 14 — 70,600 

183f— 00,.616 1835 — 09,076 

The general apncarancc of Armagh is pleasing. Us 
situation, on the declivity of a higli hill, gives it an im- 
posing aKfiect, and tends considerably to its nleanlincss 
.’ind' salubrity. I'he houses are substantially built ; the 
number of tn.atched cottages in its suburbs, very incon- 
siderable. 'I'lic residence of tlie ])rimate, and of several 
of the dignified clergy, together with ttic immediate 
vicinity of a number of resident noblemen and gentry, 
induces an expenditure highly beneficial to ail classes, 
which is still farther increased by tlie circulation of 
money by the markets. The liabits of the higher classes 
are social and i efined. The working classes suffer little 
from povi'rty or want of einployirn'iit : tbt'ir dress, both 
men and women, is substantial; their hatiitations rnin- 
fortable, tlicir fond above the quality comino:! throughout 
the country ; tlie fuel, coal, is brought tVoni (Jreat Britain 
by the canals, or troin tlie eollieiles in Tyrone : peat is 
mso much used. {Friv. Injorman'on.) 

ARMKfiON, a sea-nort tow'ii of Hindostan, on the 
roast of tho Carnatic, 00 in. N. Madras, lat. 14^ N., long. 
81)0 IP E. An English factory was established hero 
in 1()2.6. 

ARMENIA, an extensive country of W. Asi^, con- 
sisting principally of the table land lying between the 
Kur on tho N. and the Kurdist.an mountains on the S., 
having the Euphrates from the ridge of Mount Taurus to 
Erzingan oii the W., and approaching to near tld; Cas- 
pian Sea on the E. But the limits of Armenia differed 
widely at different periods, and were at no time exactly 
defined. Tlie flat parts of the country are, probably, 
not less than from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sen. and it is Intersected b,\ several lofiy mountain 
chains, the summits of some of which — iis that of Ararat 
(see Arauat) — ascend within the line of perpetual con- 
gelation. Armenia gives birth to some large and cele- 
brated rivers, as She Euphrates and Tigris, flowing S. 
to tho Persian Gulph ; the Cyrus or Kur, and its impor- 
tant tributar}\ the Araxes or Aras, flowing E. to the 
Caspian Sea ; and the Akampsis or Chorak, flowing N. 
to the Black Sea. It has three great lakes ; those of 
Van, Shahee or Urmiah, and Goukcha or Sevan. The 
circumference of the first Is estimated at 240 m. ; It has 
several islands; and its waters, though brackish, are 
drunk by cattle. The other two lakes are also very ex- 
tensive. The water of that of Urmiah is excessively 
salt, and so buoyant that one can with difficulty stand 
where it is 3 feet deep. Tho soil and products are very 
various ; but In general the former Is abundantly fertile, 
especially in the few spots where it is Irrigated. In the 
higher parts all sorts of corn may be advantageously 
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cultivated ; and the valleys produce excellent cotton, dealings, and less pront} to practise deceit tlian thH 
tobacco, grapes, &c. Th<! ploughs arc all drawn by GroekS. ‘ 

oxen or bufnloes;no fewer than 8 or 10 of the former The Armenians arc Christians dUferinK but little 
being frequently attached to one. The only minerals from those of the Eastern or Greek church. They re- 
raised in modern times are copper, iron, and rock salt ; ject the decrees of the council of Cliolcedon, and aWit 
but in antiquity the precious metals ranked among its only a divine nature in Christ. Their officiating clcrRv 
products. Owing to the great elevation of the country, or vartabeds^ arc obliged to marry ; but celibacy is cn- 
the climate is in most parts rather severe ; but thougli Joined upon those of a higher grade, as patriarchs, 
the winters last long, the summer heats are sufficient to bishops, &c. The election of the officiating clergy is in 
bring all the fruits of the earth to per||^ion. The the hands of the people, and is uniformly exercised by 
country is in many parts desert, and is cve^whero very them : but, notwithstanding this circumstance, and that 
thinly peopled. Besides the Armcnlan.s, or old inhabit- the priests have no fixed incomes, but depend entirely 
nnts, who are principally engaged in agriculture and on fees and other perquisites, they do not appear to 
trade, the population consists of jj'urks, Persians, and havo much influence, or to be very attentive to their 
Riusians, and wanffi'ring pastoral hordes of I'urkmans duties : they are uniformly almost in tlie last degree 
and Koords. The principal towns arc Erivan, Erzeroom, illiterate, and their morals arc not represented in tiio 
Nakchivan, Akhlat, Van, Akhalzikh, Ac., which sec. most favourable point of view. {Missionary Researches^ 
Annenia, tiiough it has long since been effitced from p. 243.) 
the list of nations, was governed, for a lengthened period, Tho Armenians, with the exception of a small mi- 
either by independent princes or by vassals of the As- nority, do not acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope ; 

X rlan and Persian monarchs. It subsequently l)ccame but since 1441 have recognised, as tiieir spiritual supc- 
e theatre of long-eontinued struggles between the rior, the patriarch of Echmiadzin, residing at the fimiuiis 
Persians and Homans ; and, notwithstanding tlie hardiness convent of the three churches, near Erivan, now in pos * 
of the inhabitants, .and tiic natural advantages of the session of llussia. Tho patriarchs of Constantinople 
country for defensive warfare, it seems never to have and Jerusalem have no autnority in ecelcsiastical affairs ; 
been able to oppose an eifectuol resistance to any in- but the Turkisli government consider the former as tho 
vader. In the ]3th century it was overrun by the head of tho Armenian rayahs : through him all applica- 
Moguls ; and in the succeeding century the last trace of tlons arc received and all orders issued ; and lie is 
its independence disajipeared, and the Armenians ceased accustomed to receive an annual stipend from tlie dif- 
to have a country. fercht bishops, which was paid him even by the patriurcli 

The people early began to seek an asylum in foreign of Echmiadzin till the latter became a Uussian subject. 

E arts from the oppression under which they suffered at Previously to 1141, the patriarchs of Sis and Ath.unar 
ome, and they are now widely diffused over Turkey, (a monastery on an island in l.akc V.in) shared the spi- 
Persia, Russia, uiiti Indhi. Tiieir emigrations have nut, ritual authority with the patriarch of Echmiadzin ; and 
however, always been voluntary. In 1604, Schah Abbas, latterly tlie Porte has been endeavouring to sever tlic 
emperor of Persia, iii order to protect his dominions on connection between its Armenian subjects and their old 
the side of Armenia against the Turks, resolved to carry spiritu.*il head, now under tlie contrr>l of a ioreign piiwiT, 
off the inhabitants, and to lay waste a large portion of by directing their attention to, .md reviving the preten- 
the country, so that it might no longer be able to support siuiis of, tiie ]).‘itriarch of Sis, resident within tlic Turkish 
an army ! This nioiiKtrous resolution was executed with ti*rrifories. — {Elliotts Travels^ i. p. 470.) 
the most revolting barbarity. The inhabitants, driven off The language of Annenia is harsh, and overloiided 
like cattle, perished by thousands, while their liouscs with consonants. Ilcsidcs a great many Indo-Gcrmaiiie 
were burnt down and every vestige of civilis.'itiun ub- roots, it exliiblts uumerous relation.s with the Piniiisli 
literated. A part of the survivors were settled in one of idioms of Siberia, and otiier languages of N. Asia. Its 
the suliiirbs or Ispahan, where they were kindly treatcal ; grammar is exceedingly complex. 'J’lie ancient Anne- 
but the greater iiuTnl)er, being settled in an unhealthy tiian is no longer spoken, .'ind exists only as a dead hmi- 
part of the prov. of Miozundcran, were soon sw'opt off by guage in books : it is so vt*ry diii'erent from tiie modem 
disease, until recently, Armenia was divided between Armenian, tiiat it is no longer understocKl, except by 
Turkey and Persia ; but the former ceded to Russia, by those by whom it is studied. Tlie modern language is 
the treaty of Adrianoplo, a considerable {lortion of her largely made up of Persian and Turkisii words; and 
Armenian territories ; and in 1K27, Russia acquired the its gr.nmmar, and tlie coiistnietion of its jthrnses, are 
entire prov. o< Erivan from Persia. Those acquisitions totally distinct from those of the ancient language, 
have been euiisolidated into the government of Annenia. The alphalict of the Arnieniatis, introduced a. i>. 406, 
Whatever may be its inllueiice in otlier respects, there ariU still in use, consists of 38 letters, of wliich 30 are 
can be little doubt tli.il the occupation of part of Armenia ciftisoirints, and 8 vowels. At an early period, the Ar- 
by the Russians will bn of singular advantage to its in- inenians had a literature and learned men ; and thougii 
habitants. Great numbers of Amieiiiaiis ha\e .already the great bulk of tlie nation be now plungi'd in ilie 
emigrated from the Turkish and Persian provinces to grossest ignorance, they continue to this day to possi'ss 
those of Russia, where they have been advantageously both, and works of considerable merit are still printed 
settled. The depredations of the petty chiefs .and of tiie in their language. They have printing-presses at Con- 
wandering trilK's will now be effectually restrained ; and stantinople, Venice, Moscow, Calcutta, and other 
for the first time for these several centuries, the Armc- places. — (For fiirthcr particulars, see Tournqforty vol. ii. 
nians will be made aware of the advantages resulting pp.SSU — 'IIH. ; Jauhrrt, Voyafre en Artninic ct en Pers ^ 
from tho security of property, and from living under a passim ; Smith and Dwight's Missionary ltesear<Acs iu 
strung and (compared with those under which thev Armenia, witli the learned Introductory Discourse by 
formerly lived) a liberal and tolerant government. Cof. Condet ; Cobniel Monteith's Paper, in the Journal qf the 
Montcith bears decisive tcbtimony to the benetlts that Geographical Society, veAAW.x and the excellent artich* 
have resulted to Georgia and other Transcaucasian cuun- by Klaproth, in tlie EncycUiphlie dcs Gens du Monde.) 
tries from their occup.atiuu by Russia. You may now, he ARM ENT, a village of Upper Egypt, near the left 
says, “ travel m perfect security^ with post horses, from Imiik of tlie Nile, in. N. Esiie. It uucujiics tiie site of tiie 
the mouths of the Phasis to tlie Kur and tiie Cusnian, ancient Ilermontis. It has in its environs a temple, on 
through countries where, in 1815, the roads w'ere all but the walls of which, among otlier figures, is a giralfe, — 
impracticable, and exposed to tho unrestrained att'u'ks . an anim.al now unknown in Egypt, 
of robbers and other Itonditti.’' {Journal qf the Gcogra- ARMENTI K'RRS, a frontier town of France, dep. dii 

phical Society, \tA. iii. p. 37.) Noid, cap. cant.oii the Lys, 13m. N.W. IdHc. Pop. 6, .'>12 

The total number of the Armenian nation is estimated It is well built, clean, and h.andsome; has a cuminuiial 
by Mr. Conder at about 2,(MH),()00, of whom about two college ; an establishment for suinning cotton ; fabrics 
thirds may be within the Ottoman dominions. With tiie of table-linen, mattresses, laces, thread, tobacco, &e , with 
exception of the Jews, no otlier people Is so much scat- bleat'hing-grounds, soap-works, distilleries, andarclincry 
tered. It is siipposcd that there are about 2{K),(MK) in of s.alt. Large quantities of bricks made in the environs 
Constantinople and the adjacent villages ; aliout 40,000 are exported by the Lys, and boats are built for its 
in India ; 10,000 in Hungary and the contiguous counti ies ; navigation, it has a celcliratcd market^ for seed coni, 
and they arc met with in Africa and even America. AllN AU, a walled town of lloheiima, on the Elbe, 

Like the ^ews, the Armenians found in foreign coun- 18 m. N. E. Gitschiin. Pop. 1,400. It has manufactures of 
tries are mostly all engaged in some deiiartnicnt of com- linen, bleach-fields, prinj^works, and copper forges, 
merce, or of the ‘employments connected therewith. AIINAY-LE-DUC, a town of France, deii. Cote- 
Thc moment, in fact, that they leave their native soli, d’Or, c.ap. cant, near the Arroux, 29 m. S.W. Dijon, 
they endeavour cither to get themselves or their Pop. 2,017. It has manufacture s of cloth, serges, dnig- 
ehifdren into some branch of trade. Tlicy liegin with gets, &c. On the 25th June, li}70, the great tiugueiiot 
the lowest departments ; the more able or fortunate leader. Admiral Culigny, defeated near this town the 
ascending graoually from one grade to another, till they army of the Marslial de Cossc-Guiior. 
arrive at that of banker, the summit of their ambition. AliNEDO, a town of Spain, prov. Burgos, on the 
A large proportion of tlie foreign and internal trade of Gidacos, 10 in. S. Calahorra. Pup. 1,600. It is said Co 
Turkey, Persia, Southern llussia, India, Ihc., purticu- havo had no fewer than nine parish churches 1 Good 
larly the first, is In their hands. They are exceedingly wjne is made in its neighbourhood, 
industrious ; and, though not free from the vices pro- ARNEE, a town of lllndostan, prov. Carnatic, 74 m. 
duced by slavery and Ignorance, are honestcr in tneir S.W. Madras, lat. 12° 46^ N., long. 70° 23^ E* 
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ARNBMUYDEN. « imall town of the Netherlands, 
island of VTalcheren, 8 m. B. Middelburg. Its port, 
which was formerly considerable, has been filled up, and 
it is now nearly 2 miles from the sea ; with which, how- 
ever, It Is connected by a canal. 

ARNHBM, a town of the Netherlands, cap. prov. 
Guelderland, on the right bank of the Rhine, at the foot 
of the Yeluwe hills, 84 m. E. by S. Utrecht, lat. MO fit)' 
47" N.. long, fio fi4' 4f/* E. Pop. 14,600. It is a for- 
tified place of the first class ; its fortifications having 
been greatly improved and enlarged, in 1702, by the 
famous engineer Coehom. The ramparts, planted with 
olms, afford an agreeablo promenade. The town is well 
built ; has a good port on the river, which is crossed by a 
bridge of boats ; and Is advantageously situated for trade. 
It is the residence of a governor, and is the seat of a 
court of assises, of a tribunal of original jurisdiction, 
and a tribunal of rommerce ; and has a college, a literary 
society, an agricultural commission, Ac. In the chuh:h 
of St. Eusebius are the tombs of the old Dukes and 
Counts of Guelderland. 

ARNO, a considerable and celebrated river of Italy 
(Ttisrany), the Amus of the Ruinans, has its source in 
the Aiipcnlnes, at Mount Falterona, fi or 6 m. N. Prato- 
vecchfo. At first it flows 8. to Punte a Buriano ; 
thence N.W. to Pontasiore, where it receives the Sieve ; 
whence it purbiics a westerly course, f1o\\iiig through 
Florence and Fisa ; 7 m. below which it falls into the 
Mediterranean. Its cmbouebiirc was formerly a good 
deal farther to the S. ; hut having become obstructed, it 
WHS diverted into a now ciiannel cut for it in IfiO-J. Its 
course may be estimated at from 140 to l.’iO ni. It is na- 
turally navigable from the sea to Florence, and lias been 
made navigable from Florence to near its source by 
means of 27 locks : but its navigation Is liable to many 
obstructions, at certain seasons from floods, and at other 
seasons from droughts : to guard against the injurious 
influence f>f the former, it has been embanked for the 
greater part of Its course. The Val d’Arno, or the 
country between Florence and Fisa, is one of the richest, 
iiKst cultivated, and most beautiful of any in Italy. 

ARNSHERG, a town of Prussian Westphalia, cap. 
reg. and clrc. of the same name, on the Ruhr, by whiim 
It is almost encompassed, fi7 m. N. E Cologne. Pop. 
4,500. It is the residence of the provincial unthoritios, 
and has a court of ai'peol for the regency, n Catholic 
gymnasium, an agricultural society, See. The inhabitants 
are principally employed In the preparation ol potashes, 
and in distillation. 

ARNSTADT, a welUbuilt town of Saxony, princip. 
Schwarsburg Sundershanson, on the Gera, 11 m. S. by 
W. Erfurth. I'op. 4,.'}00. It has a castle, a college, a 
cabinet of natarat history, and faltrics of cotton and 
brass, with a considerable trade, lii corn, timber, wdol, < 
furs, and colonial produce. * 

AKN8TK1N, a town of Bavaria, circle Lower Maync, 
on the Werpe, 16 ra. N.N.W. Wurzburg. Fop. 2,000. 
It Is the birth-place of the histori.in ,Sctimidt. 

ARNSWAIiUE, u town of the IVussian states, prov. 
Brandenburg; cap. circle, 19 m. S. K. Sturgard. Pup. 
3, HO.). It Is nearly surrounded by three lakes well sup- 
plied with fish. 

AUOI48EN, a town of the principality of Waldeck, on 
the Aar, 12 m. N.by W.Waldeck. lV)p.l,.V)0. It \s the re- 
sidence of the prince, and the seat of the principal au- 
thorities of the province ; is well huiit ; has a fine castle, 
in which Is a viUiiablo collection of coins and antiquities, 
with a library and a picture gallery ; there is also a col- 
lege, grammar school, See. 

ARONA,o town of the Sardinian csbates, prov. No- 
vara, on the Lago Magglore, near its southern ex- 
tromlty, lat. 4fio 46^ 63" N.. long. 34' 18" E. Pop. 
2,000. Jts fortifications, which were formerly consider- 
able, were demolished by the French after tlie battle of 
Marengo. It is well built, has a gymnasium, an hospital, 
A collegiate church and 3 others, a pqrt on the lake, with 
yards fur the construction of vessels for its navigation, and 
a pretty considerable commeroe. St. Charles Borromeo 
was a native of this town ; and in 1697 a colossal statue 
was erected in honour of the saint, by the fieople of 
Milan, on a neighbouring eminence. This immense 
work, the ch(f4^tew>re of Zanelli and Falconi, stands 
on a granite pedestal 46 feet high, and is itself (i6 feet 
high 1 The head, hands, and fmt are cast ; the drapery 
and book which he holds in hl^arid are liammercu out 
of sheet copiier, set on timber framing : the execution is 
very fine, particularly the expression of the countenance, 
looking down upon the world " more In pity than in 
anger." The attitude of the body Is remarkably easy 
and simple, and the proportions are so good that the idea 
of a colossus does not enter the mlM until a comjm- 
rison has been made with objects of known diinensions 
situated near It, such as the travellers every day seen 
at the fiiot of the statue. A sort of staircase leads from 
bottom to the top of the statue. (Almond’s 
p. JO. t Co$Micr*M tlalUt vol. i. p. 310.) 

ARONCHES, a town of Portugal, prov. Alentejo, 16 
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m. S.E. Portalegre. Pop. 3,00a It has' a church, a 
convent, an hospltid, and a workhouse. 

ARP Agon, a small town of France, dfip. Seine et 
Oise, 11 m. W. Corbeil. It has tanneries, a brewery, and 
some trade in flour. 

ARPAIA, a miserable, bleak-looking village of Naples. 

S ruv. Principato Ultra, between Capua and Benevento, 
m. £. Arienio. It would be unworthy of notice were 
it not that it Is supposed by some to occupy the site of the 
ancient Caa||fo7it, memorable for the great disaster that 
there befelme Roman arms, anno 31 1 b. c. But the better 
opinion seems to be, that the defile situated a little to the 
N. of Arpaia, between St. Agato and Moiano, is the real 
scene of this disastens and the place so celebrated by the 
name of the Furca Cauditue. The Forks consist of a 
small plane, traversed by a stream, having a narrow 
outlet at each end, and shut up every where else by con- 
tinuous and impracticable mountains. A powerful Ro- 
man army having unwarily entered this defile, the Sarn- 
nites immediately blocked up the further outlet ; and 
the Romans, having retraced their steps, found that tlicir 
enemies had anticipated ttudr movement, by blocking up 
the pass by which they had entered as well as tlic other. 
Caught thus, as it were, in a trap, they were obliged to 
accept the terms dictated by the Sainnitos, who granted 
them their lives, on ttioir dellvcriag up their arms, and 
passing one by one half naked under the yoke. {Liv. 
lib. lx. cap. 1-7.) 

AKPINO (an. Arpinrtm)^ a town of Naples, prov. 
Terra di Lavoro, 6 m. S.W. Sora. Pop. 9,0')0. It is 
agreeably situated on some eminences, has various 
churches, an hospital, with manufactories of the best 
cloth made in Naples, paper, and tanneries. This is a 
very ancient city. Having been wrested firom the 8ain- 
nites by the Romans, it became a municiiml town, and 
its citizens were enrolled in the Cornelian tribe 302 years 
1 ). c. {Liv. lib. X. ^ 1., and lib. xxxvii. ^ 3G.,and Cicero pro 
Cn P/anco.) But it is chiefly memorable far being the 
birthplace of two of the most distinguished men Italy 
ever produced, — Cuius Marius, surnamed the third 
founder of Rome ; and M. Tullius Cicero, the prince of 
Roman orators. I'lic latter frequently alludes to Ar^ii- 
num in his Letters, and dwells with complacency on the 
rude and primitive simplicity of its inhabitants. (Cra- 
mer's Ancient Italy^ vol. ii. p. 114.) 

In its environs is a paper-mill recently established at an 
expense of above ll,(}<k)/.,nnd employing 200 workpeople. 
Baibi says that it produces 60 reams a day, and that the 
pulp is converted into dried paper in less than a mi- 
nute ! We suspect this is an exaggeration, otherwise it 
exceeds any tiling done in this country ; about 3 minutes 
being required here, in tiie iK^st mills, for the conversion 
of pulp into dried paper. ( Ahreat!, ed. 1837, p. 415^) 

A 11 QUA, a town of Austrian Italy, prov. Padua, 12 m. 
S W. Padua, in the bosom of the Euganean hills. The 
pop. docs not exceed 1,000 ; and the place would not lie 
worth notice, but for its having been the residence of 
Fotrarch during the latter years of his life, and the place 
where that great poet and restorer of modern literature 
breathed his last, on the 10th of July, 1374. ** Ills ashes 
are preserved in the churchyard of the town, in a .sar- 
cophagus of red marble, raised on 4 pilasters on an ele- 
vated base, and preserved from an association with 
meaner tombs.’* Tlie kindred genius to whom we are 
indebted for these details, observes i — 

Thej Iceep hits dust In Arqua, when; he i1ic.>d ; 

The mountain village where tiis latter days 
Went down the vale of years ; and ’t Is their pride — 

An honest p-lde — and let It be their praise. 

To oftw to the passing straniter^ gaze 
His mandon .ind his tepalehrc ; both plain 
And venerably simple, such ns raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain, 

Than if « pyramid form’d his monumental Gum. 

** The house in which Petrarch resided is on the edge 
of a little knoll overlooking two descents, and eom- 
raanding a view not only of the glowing gardens in the 
dales immediately beneath, but of the wide plains, above 
whose low woods of mulberry and willow, thickened 
into a dark mass by festoons of vines, tall single 
cypresses, and the spires of towers, arc seen In the dUs- 
tance, which stretches to the mouths of the Po and the 
shores of the Adriatic. The chair In which the poet 
breathed his last is still shown among the prodous relics 
of Arqua.** {Childe Harold^ canto iv. ^ 3l. and note 9.) 

Aiiqi'a, an ancient village of Austrian Italy, on the 
Castagnaro canal, fi m. S.S.W. Rbvlgo. Fop. 2,800. 
It has some trade In cotton and silk. 

AllQUENNES, a village of Relgium, prov. Haiiiault, 
13 m. N.W. Charleroi. Pop. 1,500. it has valuable 
lime and marble quarries. 

ARQUES, a small decayed town of France, dcp. Seine 
Infd'ieurc, about 3 m. from Diepiie. During the middle 
ages this was the principal bulwark of Normandy to- 
wards the N. ; Us castle, now in ruins, having withstood 
several sieges. In the vicinity of this town, in 1589, 
Henry IV. defeated the troops of the League under the 
Due de Mayenne. 



• ARRAN. 

ARRAN, an island of Scotland, co. Bute, In the arm 
of the sea between the Mull of Cantire and the Ayrshire 
coast ; being separated fh>m the former by Kilbrannan 
Sound, and from the latter by the Frith of Clyde. It is 
4^ m. from the ncarejt point of the Isle of Bute, 34 m. 
from the nearest point of Cantire, and 104 m. from Ar- 
drossan point in Ayrshire. It is about 164 m. in length 
from N. to S., and from 6 to 9 in breadth comprising 
about 72,000 acres, of which about 1 1 ,000 m^ lie arable. 
It exhibits a striking contrast in its N. and & divisions : 
the former, or that to the N. of Brodick, presenting 
lofty bare and rugged granite mountains, connected by 
steep ridges and intersected by deep valleys and ravines, 
tjoatfell, the highest mountain in tile island, rises to the 
height of 2,K65 feet above the sea. The S. ami largest 
division of the Island is composed of undulating hilly 
ground, the eminences of which arc of a flattened or 
rounded configuration, and covered with a deep stratum 
of peat and other alluvial matter. Round the greater 
part of the coast an almost uninterrupted broad bank or 
girdle of gravel has been formed by the action of the sea, 
the soft greensward on which affords a pleasant and 
convenient access along the sea-side. The shores «re 
generally steep and rocky, but high clifts arp not fre- 
quent. Three deep bays indent the island,— Ransa on 
tne N. W., and Brodick and Lamlash on the K. : the 
latter, being defended from the W. gales by Holy Island, 

1 m. in length. Is one of the best asylums tor shipping in 
the.Frith of Clyde. Marble, ja.'per, ag.Ues, caim-gorms, 
and a fine species of rock crystal, called the Arran 
diamond, are met with. The red deer and wild goat, 
formerly very abundant, arc now ne.trly, if not entirely, 
extirpated. Cheviot sheep are generally Introduced; 
and the native breeds of cattle and horses are being 
superseded by the larger and more esteemed breeds of 
Argyleshirc and Ayrshire. Sisine are raised In con- 
siderable numbers ; and the steam boats that toiich«at | 
the island have opened a new market for fowls and eggs. | 
Grouse and black-cock .nrc very plentiful. The system I 
of agriculture formerly followed in Arran was as bad as 
can well lie imagined ; the lands were held jointly by 
several tenants on the common or run-rtg plan (see 
Argylb), and were scourged by a constant course of 
corn crops, which succeeded eai;h other in a series, un- 
broken except by the occasional introduction of potatoes, 
as long as the soil would produce any thing : but, stucc 
1815, the Duke of Hamilton, who is proprietor of nearly 
the whole island, has laboured strenuously and success- 
fully to introiluce a better system; partly by letting 
farms to individuals for a fixed term of years, excluding 
subtenants and assignees ; partly by introducing con- 
ditions into the leases fitted to insure a better sys- 
tem of management ; and partly by expending largo 
sums on the building of houses, inclosing, m.^king 
drains, roads, Ac. The people at first were very much 
opposed to the change ; but their prejudices have 
gradually given way, and they are now for the most 
part sensible that it has been as adv.mtagcous to them 
as to the proprietor. Since tlie occupiers have enjoyed 
possessions each miglit call his own, they have steadily 
advanced in habits of industry ; and though in this re- 
spect they are still behind the tenants and labourers of 
the mainland, it is believed that in no insular Highland 
district is greater Industry shown than in Arran. 

There are now a number of large farms inclosed, subdi- 
vided, and well cultivated, havingvaluahle stocks of cattle 
and comfortable farm-steadings, where formerly there were 
numerous huts without chimneys or windows, and ridges 
running in all directions without a single inclosure or 
subdivision. The general rotation, except on the shores, 
is, 1. Oats ; 2. Green crop— potatoes, turnips, beans or 
peas, with manure ; 3. Bear or bigg, wheat, or oats, 
often manured ; 4. Hay ; 6. Pasture grass ; 6. Pasture, 
sometimes grass a year or two longer. On the shores 
and holms, the rotation Is, 1. Oats; 2. Green crop; 

3. Bigg or wheat — these often with manure ; 4. Hay; 
and then oats, Ac. again. These rotations are not 
always adhered to by the tenants having the small pos- 
sessions, but tliey all sow grass seeds with the corn crop 
which succeeds the green one ; and this of itself ne- 
cessarily leads to better management than they formerly 
practise. Wheat to a considerable extent has for a few 
years past been raised by the tenants of the larger pos- 
sessions, and a great number of tlie small tenants also 
grow from half an acre to two acres each of that grain. 

By these changes in the mode of possession, and by 
the improvement of the soil, it will easily be seen thift 
more and better cattle may be reared and supported 
than formerly, and the produce of milk is also much 
greater. Since 1822, the Duke of Hamilton has supplied 
good Argyleshfre bulls, at his own expense, for the 
cattle on his property, keeping always in the island 
from 20 to SO, placed at convenient distances. The 
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COTsequei^ of this arrangement is, that the cattle have 
been surprisingly improved in every respect. On a few 
of the larger farms stocks of Ayrshire cows are kept, and 
succeed very well. ’ 

The rental of the Island amounts to from 11,000/. to 
12,000/. a year. 

A number of boats employed in the herring fishery 
belong to Kilbride and Brodick, the principal villages. 
But the herring fishery in the Frith of Clyde and Luch 
Fyne is not nearly so prosperous at present as it once 
was. Luckilv its decline is little, If any, loss to the 
island ; for, having no considerable town pnpulntiun, 
the fishery is prindpally carried on by the cottiers and 
small farmers, engrossing their attention at the time 
their services are most necessary on shore, at the same 
time that it has a tendency to generate and keep alive 
idle and dissipated habits. Kelp used to be produced iu 
considerable quantities, but its manufacture has now 
nearly ceased. Most of the woollen cloth formerly used 
in the island was made by the women, but a good deal 
is now imported. 

The yearly export of produce from Arran cannot be 
given with jierfect accuracy; but the following state- 
ment is ticheved to be a pretty near approximation to 
its quantity and value : — 

000 blnik c.'ittic, at .V. ]0«. ... S.ISO 

4.M) swine, nt I/. 1'lf. - • • M)0 

>'owl» ami CRgi .... 700 

Rhec|> and « ool • • • - S,.500 

])e.tr or liiitR, 12,500 nrs., at 2f>t. - . 3,250 

meat. 700 bolls at V4s. - - 84(1 

Benns and ;>ea8, 900 bolls, at lOs. . . 720 

riatii, in Rrain and meal , .‘1,000 qrs., at 20#. . 3,000 

Bntatoes, 3,000 holb, at 10s. . • . l,5fJ0 


It la 


* Thaae arc tba dimanalaiu as glean in .Tnhn Amwsmithli man, 
larger or from 20 m. to 83 m. lo 


m aa giT 

. much lRi|ei>oi 
12m. to 20 m. in bremith. 


IlvrrlnKi. raiight Itv 100 uherries, at 40/. per whan^ . 4,0(KI 
Butter and rheesc .... l/XKI 

Shell-fish, about - - - - KX) 

Freestone and limestone - • > 500 

Total - % - L. 21.860 

A good deal of illicitly distilled whiskey was formerly 

S tcd ; but that branch of industry, if it may be so 
, has all but ceased. 

Brodick, the principal village, is finely situated, at the 
bottom of Brodick Bay on the E. side of the island. 
Near it is Brodick Castle, a seat, and occasional re- 
sidence^ of the Dukes of Hamilton. Though Gaelic be 
generally spoken, English is understood by every body. 

Arran is divided into two parishes. Its population 
amounted, in 1755, according to Dr. Webster, to 3,646 ; 
in 1801 it amounted to 5,179 ; and in 1831, to 6,427. It 
declined somewhat during the 10 years ending with 1831 ; 
but is again on the increase. ( Anderson's Hif^hlands $ 
M'DoTtald's Surrey of the Hebrides s and Paterson's Ac~ 
count oft?ie Duke of Hamilton's Improvements in Arran^ 
iu the Transactions of the Highland Society.) 

ARRAN (N. ISLliS OF), on the W. coast of Ireland, 
co. Donegal, opposite Dangloe, the most N. extremity of 
the largest, called Arranmore, being in lat. 55^ N., long, 
go 2y VY. A liglithouse is erected on this point, 
with a fixed light elevated 200 feet above high-water 
mark. This island contains about 2,000 acres, and nearly 
1,000 inhab., the land being divided into the minutest 
portions, such as a “ cow’s foot,” or the quarter of a cow’s 
grass. They are mostly fishers. On a smaller island, a 
Ishing village, called Rutland, was erected by the Fishing 
Board, in 1786, but it is now nearly descrteil. 

ARRAN (S. ISLES OF). These consist of three 
islands stretching N. W. and S. E., about 12 m. along 
the mouth of Galway Bay, In Ireland, being part of the 
CO. Galway. They conUun in all about 7,006 acres ; the 
largest, Arranmore, comprising about 4,607; Innls More, 
1,3.18; and Innis Leer, 909. Top. 3,191. They are the 
property of Mr. Digby, and yield a rert of above 2,000/. 
a year, the tenants pa>ing from 2/. to 6/. each. They are 
very fertile, but occitsionally suffer from a scarcity of 
waU'r. The fishing ^cod and ling is carried on to a consi- 
derable extent, a pier having been constructed at the 
village of Killaney (pop. 1,000) on the largest island, at the 
expense of the Fishery Board, for the accommodation of 
the craft employed. The princip.!! products are fresh 
and cured fish, oats, feathers, the pwiducc of puffins, a 
superior kind of yearling calves in great demand by the 
(Connaught graziers ; to which were fonneriy uided, 
great quantities of smusled whiskey. A lighthouse, 
with a revolving light, bfi been erected on the highest 
point of the largest or most northerly of the Islands, lat. 

7' N., long. 9^^ 40' W’., having tne lantern elevated 
498 feet above the level of tlie sea. These Islands give 
the title of Earl to the fhmlty of Gore. The inhab., who 
are very poor, continue in a very primitive state, and the 
Irish language is universally spoken. {Hutton's Statis- 
tical Sm-vey qf Galway ^ p. 2, &c. ; Heports on the Fish- 
eries Ireland, , ,.u 

ARRAS, a city of France, d£p. Pas de Calais, of which 
it is the cap., on the Scarpe and tho Crlnchon, 60 m. 
S. B. Calais, lat. 60® 17' 64" N., long. 2® 46' 25" B. 
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ARTHUR’S SEAT/ 


^ Fop. fl,485. It b tltuitted In the middle ofen extentWe 
wd leittle pletn : the Sqarpe divide! it Into two parti : 
It to well built 1 houioi itone : levera! of lu iqoaret and 
pubttc buildlngi haadiome, and worttijr of notice . Among 
the latter are the old Gothic church of St Waait, the 
bdtel of the Prdfet, theatre, belflrv, barracki, ftc. The 
eathedral, a fine old Gothic building, wai deftr^ed 


diAg the revolutionary pbrenv. Arrai vrai fortl^. 

d^njj^ - - - 


, 7., by Vauban. The 

.. which ii very strong, ii iraaratod from the town 

by an esplanade, but It is included within the line of the 
works. It Is the seat of a bishopric ; apd has a court of 
assises, a tribunal of original jurisdiction, a college, a 
grand diocesan seminary, a secondary ecclesiastical 
sdiool, a school of enginiwring (ccoi^ r^imentaire de 
gMe)t an academy of belles-lettres, a literary society, 
a botanical garden, a school for deaf and dumb, a 
school of design, a cabinet of natural history and an- 
tioultlei, a museum of pictures, a public library con- 
taining 86,000 volumes, Ac. There are establishments 
for the spinning of cotton, manufactures of cotton 
Btufto, hosiery, lace, coarse woollen stufh, and potteries ; 
and fabrics fur the preparation of beet-root sugar, soap, 
starch, beer, rape-oil, &c. Tho Scarpe becomes navi 
gable at this point. 

Arras is a very ancient city, and has been the theatre 
of maiw sanguinary contests. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes gave a severe blow to its maiiiiftictures. 
It also tuifored much during the revolution, having been 
for a considerable time at the mercy of Lebon, a ferocious 
terrorist, a native of the place. Robespierre, of in- 
famous memory, was also a native of Arras ; as was 
Damiens, the assassin of IjouIs XV. (//ugo, France 
PittorreoWt art. Pas de Calais.) 

ARKAYOLLOS, a town of Portugal, prov. Alcntejo, 
15 m. N.N. W. Kvnra, at tho foot of a mountain on the 
summit of which is a citadel. Pop. 1,<JOO. It has some 
fabrics of stUnod paper. 

AKIUEGE, a dim In the S. of France, on the Spanish 
frontier, having S. the Pyrenean mountains, E. the 
fle|its. Pyrenees Oricntiiles and Aiido, and N. nndW. the 
ll.mte (»aronnc. Area, 456,000 hectares. Pop. 260,536. 
This dup. consists principally of the N. slope of the 
Pyrenees : the mountains, whirh cover the greater part 
of Its surface, Increasing gradually in clcv.ation as they 
approach Its S. frontier; the altitude of the highest 
summits varying iVom about 7,(KI0 to about 10,600 feet 
above the level of tiie sea. The principal valleys are those 
of the Arridge and the Salat, the only navigable rivers in 
the dep. According to tlio official tables, the eimivablc 
lands occupy about Mfi.OOO, meadows 34,000, woods (on 
the mountains) 90,000, vineyards 11,630, and heaths, 
wastes, Ac. 136,000 hectares. Gold has been found ; and 
there are valuable iron mines near Vic Dessos, and 
other places. Tho N. imrtion is pretty fertile and well 
cultivated, producing wheat, rye, oats, maize, millet, &c. 
Horses an inferior breed, ando.\en and mules frequently 
employed in their stead. Tho total prixlucc of wine is 
estimated at 115,000 hectolitres a year ; but the quality 
Is inferior, and It li wholly rctoineif for homo 'use. The 
forests liave not been tiiken proper care of ; and in many 
parts, owing to tho consumption of the iron furnaces, 
and the want of sufficient attention, there is a scarcity of 
wood. The working of metals Is the principal brmich 
of manufacturing industry ; hut there are also manu- 
factures of cloth, serges, floss-silk, cotton stuffs, Ac. It 
returns 3 m. to the Ch. of Dep. Const, in 1838, 806. 
Public revenue, in 1831, very near 8,000,000 ft*. Principal 
towns, Folx, Massat, Pamiers, Ac. (I/ngo, France Pt'Uo~ 
resqwt art.^rriige,) 

A11ROYO.DRL-PUERCO, a town of Spain. Estro- 
madura, 10 m. W. Caceres. Pop. 5,000. It has a parish 
church, adorned with some good pictures by Morales ; 
with manufacturos of cloth and earthenware. 

ARS-EN-RE', a sea-Mrt town of France. d£p. Cha- 
rento InfOrieuro, on the W. coast of |ho Isle de Rfl. Pop. 
3,609. Salt is produced in its vicinity, and shipped m 
considerable quantities flrom its port 

ARSIERO, a village of Austrian Italy, prov. Vicenza, 
6«n. N. by W. Schi;^ Pop. 8,400. It has paper fobrlcs, 
and A quantity of fine white veined marble. 

art, a town of Switzerland, cant Schwitz, at 
the 8. extremity of the lake of Zug, 7 m. S. Zug, 
at the fhoC of mounts Rigl and Rossburg. It Is well j 
built. The church of St. Geflfe Is remarkable for its 
architecture, end for an Immense fountain, formed of a I 
■Ingle block of granite. There Is a convent of Capu- 
chins, with a giwd library. The valley of Art is very 
ptetureique aim interesting, firom Its position among 
ttie highest mountains of breccia any where to be met 
with. 

ARTA, a town t>f Spain, island of Mg{orca, on its 
N. W. angle. Cape Pera, where there is a small fort, 
depends on It. Pop. 8,000. Its territory, which is very I 
fhiltftil, produces cotton, and has mill-stone quarries. 

AkTA, a town 'of Turkey in Europe, Albania, on the 
Artai, about 7 m. above where It falls into tho gulpb of i 


that name. It is a place of considerable slie and trade. 
When visited by Or. Holland, Jn 1818, it contained 6 
mosques, a large cathedral, and a great number of Greek 
churches, and was supposed to have a population of about 
6,000. It suffered severely during the Greek insurrec- 
tion ; and Lieut. Wolfe, by whom it was visited in 1880, 
says that, in many places, masses of ruins impeded the 
passage of the streets, and that an aspect of uesolation 
and misery hung over It. We understand, however, that 
it has begqjB to improve. Its population was estimated 
by Mr. Wolfe at 7,000, at q maximum. It is governed 
1^ a bey, under the pacha of Yannina, and is the seat of 
a Greek bishop. It has manufactures of cottons, wool- 
lens, and leather. eThe lloccatas, or shaggy capotes 
made here, are reckoned very superior. Embroidery is 
said to be brought to considerable perfection ; and all 
articles of dress from Arta are highly prized. Each 
trade hai its separate street or bazar ; but, by a judici- 
ous regulation, butchers are obliged to kill, and sell their 
meat outside the town. The market Is abundantly sup- 
plied wltli fruit and vegetables. There is a curious 
Venetian bridge over the river, consisting of one large 
and several very small arches. 

There can lie no doubt that Arta occupies the site of 
the ancient Amhracia. Truces of tho ancient walls may 
be seen lu many places, but especially under the more 
modern remains of the ruined castle : the stones con- 
sist of vast quadrangular blocks, so admirably fitted that 
it is with difficulty the point of a iienknlfc can lie. in- 
serted between them : — no mortar seems to have 
used in their construction. There Is here, also, the ruins 
of a convent, built in 845, now converted into a caravan^ 
sera. ( Holland's Travels in Albania^ $fc.y p. 82. 4to ed. ; 
Wolfe's Observations on the lltUph qfAria^ Journal qf the 
Geogr. Soeietff, va], iii. p.77.) 

Arta (Gulph of), tiic Sinus Ambracius of the an- 
ciants, is a deep inlet or gulph of the Ionian Sea, be- 
tween the Turkish province of Albania and the N. W. 
part of tho new kingdom of Greece. The entrance to it, 
m^tween Provesu on the N. and tiic fort of La Tunta on 
the S., ih »mly 700 yards across. The fort now mentioned 
is built at tlie extremity of a low, narrow, tongue of land, 
celcbrntoil in history as the Promontory qf Act him. 
Outside the entrance is a bar, composed of gravel, coai se 
sand, and sea-weed, with 15 leet water when siiallowest. 
On entering the Gulph, we first come to what is called 
tho Ray of Prevesa, oceupj ing the spjicc between th«? 
mouth of the Gulj)h and Capes La Scorn on the N. and 
Madonna on tlio S., and it is only after passing tliese 
headlands that the (iiil]ih properly opens. It is a noble 
sheet of water ; its extreme length from W. to E., in- 
cluding the Ray of Prevesa, is about 2.''i m., and its greatest 
breadth about 10 ro. ; but in several places it is a good 
deal narrower : the depth varies from 13 and 14 to 36 
fathoms. The S. shore consists of high land, witli bold 
promontories, ‘Clothed with rich and extensive woods; 
the N. shore is for the most part low, and has en- 
croached considerably on the water. Part of the vast 
chain of Pmdus is seen from the Gulph. It has been 
long celebrated for the variety and exeellunce of its fish: 
red and grey mullet are the most abundant ; and there 
are plenty of soles, eels, prawns, Ac. : sardine fishing is 
extensively cniTlod on. 

The entrance to tho Gulph of Arta was the scene of 
one of tho most memorable and important conflicts re- 
corded in liistory. The battle of Actium, which decido<l 
the fate of Augustus and Mark Antony, and of the 
Roman world, was fought off the promontory of that 
name, at tho southern entrance to tlie Gulph, anno D.r . 29. 
The exact space occupied by the liostilc fleets has been 
disputed. Most probably the battle raged all round 
the promontory, but principally on its W. side, or in 
what is now caUed the narbour of. Prevesa, and the con- 
tiguous sea. (Seethe authorities cited in the previous 
article, Ferguson's History of the Roman Republic^ 
cap. 35. ; Piutareh's Life qf Mart Antony^ ^c,) 

ARTA G ON A, a wmlcd town of Spain, Navarre, 15 
m. S. Famjpeluna. ^Pop. 2,000. 

ARTAKI, a small sea-port town of Turkey in Asia, 
on the S.W. coast of the peninsula of ^zicus (which 
see). Sea of Marmara, 75 m. W. S.W. Constantinople. 
It has a convenient anchorage. 

ARTERN, a town of Prussian Saxony, reg. Merse- 
burg, on the Unstrut, 30 m. W. by S. Halle. Fop. 8,400. 
It has a castle, a brine-spring, and a distillery. 

ARTHUR^S SEAT, a hlil In the immeffiate vicinity 
of Edinburgh, on the S. £. side of the city, rising 822 
feet above the level of the sea. Its ascent from the latter 
is gradual and easy ; but on the side towards the city, It 
rises abruptly, and, in parts, almost perpendicularly, from 
tho low grounds. On tho S. side of the hill, above the 
footpath leading from Edinburgh to Duddingstone, is a 
superb range orporphyritic greenstone columns, foom 50 
to 60 feet high. Tho part of the hill nearest Holyrood 
House Is called Salisbury Crags, and, till within these few 
years, its quarries fornished most part of the paving 
stones used in London. The tlew from the top of 
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Arthur*! Seat It one of the most diveritfled and fine 
in the empire. 

AHUDY, a town of France, d6p. Basioa Pjrrenies. 
cap. cant., on the Otseau, 12 S. E. Oloron. Pop. l',725. 
It it the centre of an active and considerable commerce 
with the neighbouring valleys. 

ARUNDEL, a burgh, m. town, and pa. of England, 
CO. of Sussex, on Aie N. bank of the Arun, about 8^ m. 
iVom its embouchure, 56 m. S.S.W. London. Pop. 2,803. 
The town is pretty well built, and has a thriving appear- 
ance. It der^res its entire consequencr* from its being 
immediately contiguous to Arundel Castle, formerly a 
strong fortress, now the magnificent baronial residence 
of the Dukes of Norfolk, having bedh rebuilt at a great 
expence bv the late Duke. The possessor of this castle 
enjoys, without further creation, the dignity of earl. 
Previously to the Reform Act, Arundel returned two 
members to the H. of G., the right of voting being vested 
in the inhabitants paying scot and lot ; but since the 
Reform Act it only returns one member. Constituency, 
1H36-37, 336. The Arun, which is here crossed by a neat 
bridge, is navigable thus far ; and is joined by canals 
with the Thames on the one hand, and Chichester har- 
bour on the other. 

A R VERT, a town of France, dep. Gharente Inft- 
rieure, 24 m.W. Salntes. Fop. 2,360. It is the chief place 
of the peninsula of the same name formed by the Gironde, 
the Scudre, and the sea. It has a considerable trade in 
wine, and fresh and salt fish, particularly sardines. 

ARZAMAS, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Nljni 
Novgorod, cap. district, at the confluence of the Choka 
and Tioncha, 62 m. 8. Nijni Novgorod. Pop. 8,000. It 
is old and 111-buiit ; has 22 churches and 2 convents, with 
soap-works, tanneries, print-works, iron-foundries, Ac. 
It has two great annual fairs. 

ARZANNO, a town of France, dep. Finisterre, cap. 
cant., arond. Quimperle. Fop. 1 ,9^7. 

AHZANO, a village of Naples, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital. Fop. 4„500. It has nu- 
merous villas ; and flax- and hemp are largely produced 
in its environs. 

ARZEW (an. Arsenaria), a sea-port town of Algiers, 
prov. Tlcmsen, at the mouth of the Sigg, 30 m. N. N. E. 
Oran. lat. 35« ih* N., long. 4° M' E. The bay is small, 
but, though open to winds from the E. and N.K., it is the 
best on this part of the coast. The modern town, 
which is ill built and inconsiderable, orcuj)ies the site 
of the ancient Arsenaria : fragments of columns, inscrip- 
tions, ci&terns, and other remains of the ancient city, 
being scattered all round. Corn and salt are both ex- 
ported. Tite latter is obtained from the salt pits of 
Arzew, about .‘V m. inland. 

ARZIGNANO, a town of Austrian Italy, 10 m. W. 
Vicenza. Pop. 4,000. It is situated in an agreeable 
plain, surrounded with cultivated hills ; and has filatures 
of silk, fabrics of cloth, dye-works, and brick-works. Its 
territory produces good wine, and has two coal-mines. 

ASAPH <ST.), a city of N. Wales, co. FUnt, lB.5m. 
N.W. London, 5 m. N. Denbigh, finely situated in the 
Vale of Clwyd, on an eminence on the banks of the Elwy, 
near its confluence with the Clwyd, over both of which 
it has bridges. Fop. of parish 3,144, of city 2,000? It 
consists principally of a single street ; and is remarkable 
only as being the seat of a bishopric, worth 6,300/. a 
year. The cathedral, a plain building, was erected 
towards the end of the 15th century, but has since un- 
dergone many repairs ; it is not used for public worship ; 
the parish church, in the lower part of the town, being 
appropriated to that purpose. Drs. Barrow (uncle to 
tlie famous Dr. Isaac iWrow), Beveridge, Tanner, 
Horsley, &c., have been bishops of this see ; and in the 
cathedral is a handsome monument, erected in 1829, in 
memory of the celebrated Doan Shipley. It has a free 
grammar-school, endowed by Bishop Beveridge ; and an 
almshouse, for 8 poor widows, endowed by Bishop Bar- 
row. It unites with the other boroughs of this co. in 
returning a m. to the H. of C. 

ASARO, a town of Sicily, prov. Catania, 9 m. S. Ni- 
cosia. Fop. 3,000. 

ASGALON, an ancient se^ort town of Palestine, 
16 m. N. Gaza, and 45 m. E.S.ET. Jerusalem, lat. 81° 39' 
N., long, 88' E. There is not a single inhabitant 
within the old walls, which are still standing; but a 
modem suburban village, called Scalona, from the an- 
cient name, has a pop. of 300 or 400, and is frequented 
by the small vessels trading to this coast. 

The ruins present a strange mixture of Syrian, Greek, 
and .Gothic remains. There are also the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre, and the columns of a temple, sup- 
posed to be that of the l^rlan Venus, mentioned by 
Herodotus (I. } 105.), or a Greek edifice raised in imi- 
tation of it. 

Ascalon is exceedingly ancient. Before the establish- 
ment of the Israelites in Palestine, it was one of the 
lordships of the Philistines. SubsMuently, it became 
one of the ports belonging to the tribe ofJudah ; and, 
on the downiall of the Jewish kingdom, it fell to the 
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king of Assyria. It aOerwards formed pari of the Per- 
sian empire, then of the kingdqm of the Ptolemies ; and 
on the subversion of the latter in the last century b c ' 
it was subjected to the dominion of Romo. It was a 
bishop's see in the first ages of Christianity ; was con- 
quered by the Saracens at the commencement of their 
conquests, and become the scene of more than one battle 
during the time of the Crusades. It was one of the 
strongholds of the W. Christians ; but Saladin, on gain- 
ing possession of the town, destroyed its works, it 
has since continued in a state of decay : the prophecy of 
Zachariah, ** Asqplon shaU not be inhabited,** and that 
of Ezekiel, ** It shall bo a desolation,’* are now actually 
fulfilled. 

Ascalon stands at the mouth of a stream (the Sorek), 
where the accumulation of soil is so great, that the ruins 
are every day removing farther from the sea. (Fo/mw, 
il. 2BS. ; Soin'mont i. 21.) 

ASCENSION, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, be- 
tween Africa and Brazil, about 8 m. in Icngtli by sfoout 6 
in breadth, its fort being in lat. 7^ 26' N., long. 14° 24' 
W. It is of volcanic formation, and one of its hills, of 
tufous limestone, rises to the height of above 2,800 
feet. It has a bleak and barren appearance; and was 
iininiiabited till the imprisonment of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, wticn it was garrisoned by a small British force, 
through whoso exertions it has been partly cultivated 
and wonderfully Improved. Springs of fresh water have 
been discovereu. vast numbers of turtle are taken on 
its shores. The climate is remarkably healthy, and the 
anchorage, though open, is said to be good. The object 
in occupying it is that it may serve as a dep6t for stores, 
and a place for watering ships cniising on tlie coast of 
Brazil, or in the S. Atlantic Ocean. Its name is derived 
from its having been discovered on Ascension-day, the 
20th of May, 1501, by a Spanish navigator in the sei^rico 
of Portugal 

ASCH, a town and lordship, N.W. frontier of Bo- 
hemia, circle Elnbogen, 14 in. N.W. Eger. The town 
has 2,600, and the lordship, which belongs to the family 
of Zedlwitz, above 8,000 inhabitants. 

ASCUAFFENBURG, a dty of Bavaria, circ. Lower 
Mayne, on a hill, on the Mwne, which is here crossed by 
a stone bridge, 38 m. N. W. Wurtzburg, Pop. 7,000. 
The town is indliferently built, and the streets are nar- 
row and crooked. It has, however, a fine palace, for- 
merly occupied by the electors of Mayence, to which 
magnificent gardens are attached. It has also an old 
Gothic ehiireh, containing the tombs of its princes, a 
town-hall, &c.; with a lyceum, a gymnasium, an ecclesi- 
astical seminary, a school of design, a public library, a 
collection of pictures, &c« It manufactures tinted 
papers, and has a good deal of trade in timber, winci to- 
bo^o, &c. 

ASCHEllSLEBEN, a town of the Prussian states, 
prov. Saxony, rcg. Magdeburg, at the confluence of the 
Eiue and the Wipper, 14 m. E. S. E. Qucdlinburg. Pop. 
9,730. It has live Protestant churches, 1 Cath. do., a 
synagogue, a gymnasium, 2 hospitals, &c. ; and very 
considerable manufactures of woollen and linen stuffs, and 
earthenware. 

ASCOI.l, a town of Italy, States of the Church, cap. 
delcg. same name, on the angle formed by the junc- 
tion of the Castellano with the Tronto, 15 m. above 
where the latter falls into the Adriatic, lat. 42° 51' 24" 
N., long. 13° 25' 15" E. Fop. 12,000. It is a well-built, 
handsome town ; has a cathedral and numerous churchqs, 
many of which are ornamented with valuable paintings 
by native artists. The church of St. Gregorio Magno 
consists principally of the remains of a Rc«ad temple. 
Of modem buildings, the principal is the Palaxxo Au^ 
xianale^ containing a museum, a library, and a theatre : 
there is also the palace of the governor, and numerous 
palaces belonging to resident nobles. Ascoli is a fron- 
tier town, on the side of Naples, and is a place of some 
strength, being surrounded by old walls and towers, and 
furnished with a citadel. Its harbour, at the mouth of 
the Tronto, is a good deal frequented by coasters, and 
is defended by two small forts. 

Ascoli, tlie Atculutn Picenum of the Romans, Is one 
of the most ancient of the Italian towns. It is described 
by Strabo as a place of great strength, surrounded by 
walls and inaccessible heights. It was the first city to 
declare gainst the Romans when the Social War broke 
out ; and, in the course df that war, it sustained a long 
and memorable siege against Pompey ; by whom, how- 
ever, it was finally taken. (Cromer's Anc. lUOyt i. 

p. 288.) 

ASCOLI DI SATRIANO (an. Atoukm ApuUtm), 
a town of Naples, prov. Capitanata, 13 m. E. by S. Ro- 
vino. Pop. 6,000. It is situated on a hill ; has a fine 
cathedral, a diocesan seminary, an hospital, and some 
convents. 

This town is very ancient.^ It was under its walls 
that Pyrrhus encountered the Roman legions for the 
second time, with no decisive advantage on either side. It 
was almost cntiiiely destroyed by an earthquake In 14(0. 
M 
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A8DOVD, (the JiModof 8eriptiure,ind AC«*ir of the 
OfMikit) a MB-port townqf Paleitine, on the coeit ofthe 
MeaUernmeen. Let. 31^ W K., long. S4« 87' B., K ni. 
W. Jerimlem, end 11 N.E. Aicelon, on the ■ummit of e 
meif hill, eurronnded Iqr luKurlant naiture-groandi. 
«• preiefit pop. !• very limited, probably not more than 
803 or 800. It has no ruins ; end would be unworthy 
of notice, were it not for the figure it makes In sacred bls- 
toiy. It was one of the five lordships of the Philistines 
(Pnoratcians) ; and thither the Ark of the Covenant was 
brought when that people took it from the Jews. ( 1 Sam. 
.1.) It may be yaihered.^eneroll/, that the^hiUstine 


power yieldea to the arm c 


•avid (3 Sam. v. 39. etteq.. 


I Cbron. xvili. 1.) : and it is probable that Ashdod be- 
eame then a Jewish town. If this, however, were the 
cue, it did not remain so ; for, 300 years later, the de- 
struction of the walls of Ashdod is reckoned among the 
triumphs of Uzziah over the Philistines. (2 Chron. xxvi. 
6.) It appears to have fallen into the hands of the As- 
■yirlanswoon after this ; and subsequently, according to 
Herodotus (11. 9 167.), stood a siege of 29 years by 
the Egyptians, under Psammetlcus. It Is not afterwards 
heard or as a place .of Importance. The existing village 
is celebrated only for the number of scorpions that infest 
it. The water upon this part of the coast is shallow, and 
the land perceptibly gaining on the sea. f Volney^ li. 388. ; 
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.an extensive native kingdom of W. 

Africa, lying along the Gold Coast of Guinea ; extending 
from 40 37' to IQo N. lat., and from 4048 ' yf. to lo 10' 
R. long., being kbout 28(7 m. in length and as many in 
brmdth. It may contain about 70,000 sq. m. 

Fhytical Featurn qf the Country. — Mountains and 
Piaiiu. — This is a mountainous country, though it has 
few eminences very abrupt or precipitous. None of the 
mountains approach the snow line, being, like those of 
Africa In general, more remarkable for breadth and ex- 
tent than for height. With regard to composition, all 
the species of granite, quarts, and slate are met with, 
but there is an almost total absence of calcareous stone. 
There are some small tracts of level land on the E. and 
W. *, and the whole counbhr N. of 74^ or 8^ lat. is a 
large plain, terminated on the N. W. i>y a mountainous 
country, esiled, fronrthe nature of its surface, Kong*, 
and on the N. E. by the sandy desert of Ghofan. (/scr/, 
Foy. Chtin. 349. : Bowditek, Ifig, &c. ; Duftuu, par. li. 
80, Ac. ; Cafd. Adanu*t Hemarks^ 17(i.) 

Hiirers and Lakes. Though not lying in the basin of 
any one of the first-class African rivers, few countries 
are better watered. Along the coast are found the em- 
bouchures of several respectable streams, the various 
affluents of which intersect the country in every direc- 
tion. The Asslnee, a large river, is usually reckoned 
the line of demarcation between the Gold and Ivory 
Coast ; and forms, for some miles from its mouth, the W. 
Umlt of Ashantee. The Volta, or Asweda, the largest 
ofthe Ashantee rivers, runs Into the sea in Bfr E. long. : 
Its length is estimated at about 400 m. There are several 
lakes which. In the summer season, frequently overflow 
their banks. 

Climate.^ Soil and Natural Products . heat and 
insalubrity of the climate of Guinea are proverbial, but 
both appear to be exaggerated. It seems to be now ad- 
mitted that countries under and near the Equator are less 
hot than those under and near the Tropics, the annual mo- 
tion of the earth keeping the latter regions for a much 
longer period vertically beneath the sun. From this 
cause, therefore, the heat of Ashantee might lie expected 
to be Icfs than that of countries 17P or I 60 farther N. 
The accunfUlailon of water servos also to lower the 
general temperature, and, upon the whole, though during 
I monthih or from October to March, the heat Is ex- 
tremely violent, during the other half year It is so far 
from being inconvenient, that fires and warm clothing 
are frequently desirable. The nights (always nearly of 
the same length) are cold, even during the hot months, 
and, In a nl^t-nalt In a forest, a blaze is as necessary 
against the cold heavy dews as against the ferocious 
beasts. (Bosman, 90.; Barbot. 193, 194.; Hutton^ 143.; 
AdamSt 334.) The coast is, however, extremely un- 
healthy, especially to Europeans. Bosman (90. 92.) 
ascribes this partlyto the scorcnlog days followed by riiill- 
ing nights, but more to a sulphureous mist (apparently a 
* 1 of miasma) which rises from the valleys and the 
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exposure to the night air, add to these evils, which are 
still (krther Increased by a want of regularity in living 
among both natives and Europeans ; but, after all, the 
climate of this coast Is not worse than that of most othera 
similarly situated, and much superior to that of W. 
Africa llrtiMr N., or to that of Guiana, in the same lat., 


on the other side of the Atlantic. The interior, though 
covered with dense forests, and consequently exposed to 
theelfectsof vegetable decomposition under a vertical 
sun, enjfws a comparatively salubrious atmosphere ; and 
Isert (p. 268. X recommends the erection of hospitals, in 
the inland parts, for the benefit of sulferers from the 
European forts on the coast. The air is usually calm, 
except in the cases of tornadoes, andfthe wind from the 
desert, called Harmattan. The former, however, are 
pretty frequent, ancL in the dry season, particularly an- 
noying, from being followed by violent cold rains. The 
Harmattan is mostly experienced between tfie end of 
December and the beginning of Februaiy. It has a 
N.E, or an E.N.E. direction ; Is perfectly dry, extremely 
cold, and loaded with an impalpable powder, sufllciently 
thick to obscure the sun at uoon. It is exceedingly de- 
structive ; Its dryness being such that it absorbs the 
moisture from every thing with which It comes in con- 
tact ; opening the seams of ships, the joints of floorings, 
and destroying all animal and vegetable life opposed to its 
unmitigated violence. It is. In fact, a cold simoom (see 
AaaBtA), dried in passing over the great desert, and sub- 
sequently cooled in crossing the high mountains S. ofthe 
Niger. It blows usually for two or three days, but occa- 
sionally foi a fortnight at a time, and with much force. 
Like other tropical countries, Ashantee has its dry and 
rainy seasons, or rather two rainy and one dry season iu 
each year. The first rains, ushered in by violent torna- 
does, occur about the latter end of May or the beginning 
of June ; being followed by fogs and hazy weather, ex- 
tremely pernicious and particularly powerful in July and 
August. The second rains come on in October, and 
thence till April is the dry and hot season. The range 
of the thermometer in 1817, at 2 p. m., was between 8 G 0 
(Jan. 2.) and 71|^ (Oct. 12.): this was at (^ootnassic, 
among the mountains. In a sandy plain, near the mouth 
of the Volta, Isert (Obser. Met. 26.) <nice saw it rise to 
the extraordinary height of 130° ; but even there the 
average, at 1 P. m., was not more than (Bosman, 90 
—99.; Barbot, 101—194.; Jsert, 2.^8.-, and Obscr. Met. 
passim ; Bowditch, SI.*). 407.; Adams, 45. 164— l(i8.; 
Hutton, 388. ; Dupuis, i. 84.) 

A small part of the coast, towards the E. and W. 
boundaries, is sandy, but the greater portion, and all the 
Interior, is an argillaceous and allumlnous soil, mixed 
with a rich black earth. This, with the abundance of 
water, renders the country extremely fertile. From 7^° 
N. lat. down to the water’s edge, Ashantee presents a 
solid mass of forest, extending E. and W. from (he 
Volta to the Asslnee rivers. (Dupuis, par. ii. 29.) The 
trees have all the stupendous characteristics which mark 
African vegetation, but are strikingly diflbrent on the 
coast and in the interior. Near the sea flourishes the 
gigantic boabab (Adansonia digitata), the cactus (pro- 
baUy introduced from America), the mangrove (Rhi~ 
sophora mangle'), various species of palm, the cotton, 
and other large trees, mixed with a wild entanglenmnt 
of thorny bush. Itself growing to a size inconceivable to 
a European. (Isert, 98. 103. 140. Ac. ; Barbot, 205.) 
About 16 m. inland, on reaching the summit of the first 
mountains, the boabab disappears, but a tree equal In 
magnitude, supplies Its place (Isert. 265.) ; the mangrove 
also vfihlshes, and palms become vci^ scarce, except the 
ollferous (Ekeis j^ineensis), and the viniferous (Pha- 
nis). Instead of these appear many peculiar species, 
among which is one tall tree of great elegance, bearing 
flowers like the tulip ; a new kind of aloe and citron ; 
and. in a word, a whole forest of trees unknown else- 
where. (/serf, 244-.247.) 

N. of 74° or 8° lat., trees and shrubs appear only in 
widofr distant patches, the lands are covered with Junste 
and Guinea grass, which grows to an enormous hei^t 
and thickness ; and which, bring fired, is used by the 
natives to manure their plantations. (Dupuis, par.ii. 
aa 34.) The sugar-cane grows wild ; and the country 
produces, besides, tobacco, maize, dhourra, millet, yams, 
rice, potatoes, and all the alimentary plants, in the utmost 
profusion. Of fruits the list is interminable ; including 
the pine-apple, orange, banana, cocoa, fig, papay, and 
in short all tliat are produced In any part of the world 
be' /een the Tropics. Of gums and aromatic plants the 
list is very great ; os is iTkewise that of dye and hard 
woods. The exuberant abundance of aloes, balsami (Gfo- 
riosee superhu), tuberoses, lilies, and amaranths, gives 
to the flora of Ashantee a splendour and magnificence 
nowhere excelled, and but rarely equalled. (Bosman, 
xiv. 2G7. 389. ; Barbot, 190—306. ; Isert, 118. 139. 183. 
363.; ifdaNU,173.) 

The antmris are as various and numerous as the 

S lants. Elephants, rhinoceroses, giraflbs (DupuU, i. 66.), 
uffiiloes, deer, antelopes, sloths t* civet cots, apes, 
monkeys, baboons, porcupines, and goats, are among the 
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Innnleii kindi ; nom (DnpuA, 1. 94. 49. ftc.), tlgeri, 
leopards, Jackalls, wolves, wild boars, and wild cate, 
among those of a ferocious sort. The rivers swarm with 
hippopotami and. alligators of several species ; some of 
which are eaten by the natives. A gigantic rat, an 
odoriferous mouse, and a small animal called arompo 
{num-ealer)^ which digs up and devours dead bodies, 
seem to be peculiar to Ashaiitee. The domestic animals 
are the same as those of Europe, but the horse is scarce, 
and of a bad breed, and the sheep peculiar In form. 
Reptiles are prodigiously numerous : serpents of every 
sisc, from the enormous boa to a frightfully venomous 
creature, scarcely a yard long, infest not only the woods 
and long grass, but the dwellings of the natives, and the 
forte of the Europeans. Scorpions (sometimes as big as 
a small lobster) and centipedes— the wound flrom which, 
though not danmrouB, is extremely painful — abound in 
every place ; and toads and frogs are not only as plentiful 
as in Europe, but the former grow to such a size, that 
Bosman, when he first saw one, took it for a land- 
tortoise (p. 257.). Lizards of all sizes ; from the iguana 
downwards, including two species of cameUons,are round, 
here. (Bosman, 224—247. 257—259. ; Barboi, 206—216. ; 
/serf, 53. 103. 185. &c. ; Bowditch, 827—329. ; Adams, 
184 — 188.) Of birds, there are pheasants, partridges, 
wild ducks (of a beautlfhl plumage), doves, crown birds, 
parrots, paroquets, Guinea sparrows, beccaficoes, and a 
multitude of all kinds, great and small, many of them 
vat unclassed by naturuists. The water-fowl are — 
herons, bitterns, and sea mews : the birds of prey — eagles, 
kites, and a peculiar species, which, thougli not larger 
than a dove, is bolder and more rapacious than any 
other. A large and ugly bird, called the pookoe (of 
great service in destroying the field-rats), is peculiar here, 
as is also a creature, about twice the size of a sparrow, 
with a remarkable hollow and piercing voice, the sound 
of which is regarded l^the natives as of evil omen. 
The general characteristic of the Ashanteo birds is 
extreme beauty of plumage ; but pleasing voices are rare 
among them, the iiightingale and thrush being the only 
songsters known. Sparrows and safallows are very 
numerous ; and the domestic fowl are the same as those 
of I'^urope. (HostMont 229. 248—256. ; Barbot, 217—220. : 
Jsf’rt, 21. 104. 185. 257., Ac.) The woods abound in 
bees; and ilte destructive species of ant, called termes. is 
BO numerous and rapacious, that a sheep attacked by 
them during the night has been found a perfect skeleton 
in the morning. (Bosman, 260.) It is said they wiU 
attack any animal, even the most powerful and venom- 
ous serpent, and destroy him« (Ihtputs, i. 28.) Fire, 
flies, dragon-flies, a fly exactly resembling the canthurides 
ill appearance and scent, together with all the Insect 
tribes common to the Tropics, except the musquito, 
< Au&di/cA, 321.) are found upon the coast; and; in the 
interior, Isert, among avast variety of species, observed 
several whidi appeared to be peculiar. The locust is not 
wholly unknown, but its destructive visits are rkre; 
owing probably to the great distance of the desert, and 
the interventton of high mountains between it and 
Ashantee. Black and hump-backed whales are nume- 
rous on the coast between September and December. 
Sharks are very numerous, are frequently captured, and 
form the most common food of the Gold Coast negroes. 
Other sorts of sea fish are very abundant ; and the rivers 
are as well supplied as the sea, yielding, among others, 
great quantities of oysters and crabs, which feed upon 
the branches of the mangrove and other trees, but are 
not good for food if the water be fresh. (Bosman, 
16. 259—266. ; Barbot, 221 — 227.; Isert, 95. 257. Ac. ; 
Adams, 188 — 195 .) Gold is more abundant in Ashantee 
than in any other part of Africa, probably, than in any 
other part of the world, not excepting even S. America. 
It is procured partly by washing thes sands in the beds 
of rivers and torrents after vioTenf rains, and partly by 
sinking mines or pits, in a very Inartificial style, among 
the mountains, whence it is dug up for use. Of the 
amount obtained annually, Europeans are, and must be, 
ignorant $ for the superstition of the natives deprives 
them of access to the mines, all of which are dedicated to 
the national gods, and some considered too sacred for 
even an Ashantee to cut into. The pits and washings in 
Tokoo alone, are, however, reported to yield sometfrnes 
as much as 2,000 oz. per month ; and Bosman, in 1726, 
gave the following as the average amount of the exports, 
which are now, probably, exceeded : — 

StaTkSm tbsm 

Dutch West India Company . 1,500 b 750 

English African Company . . 1,200 as 600 

Dutch Private Traders . . l,6ao 750 

EngUsh .... 1,000 » 500 

Prussians and Danes . 1,000 « 600 

Portuguese and French . 800 « 400 

Total . 7,000 B {jSao 

^e Igton annually. (Bosman, 61-97. ; Adam, 


Population, Habiti, Manners, and IkMtomt.— Bow- 
ditch (p. 316.) estimates the pop. of Ashantee Proper at 
1,000,000 ; of whom 904,000, he says, are warriors ; 101,000 
children under 10 years; 50,000 boys between 10 and 16; 
7,000 old men ; and 638,000 females ; and the pop. of the 
wholeempire may, perhaps, be somewhere about3,()00,000. 
The men are well made, more muscular on the coast 
than in the interior, free from the more revolting pe- 
culiarities of negro form and featur^ and some of them 
have even aquiline countenances. Tiie higher order of 
females (those not suhiect to hard labour) may bo said 
to be handsome, with features rather of an Indian than 
an African mould. Both sexes are cleanly, washing 
i from head to foot every day, and afterwards anointing 
themselves with the grease of the shea, or butter-tree ; a 
good cosmetic, and a preservative of the skin in this hot 
climate. The clothes of the bettor classes are conve- 
nient, and not ungraceful, consisting of immense cloaks, 
exactly like the Homan toga, manufactured of the most 
costly silks. The war-dress substitutes for this a close 
vest, covered with metal ornaments and scraps of Moor- 
ish writing, as spells against danger, loose cotton draw- 
ers, and wge Iroots of dull red leather. The superior 
chiefs have gold breast-plates ; and all who can procure 
them, wear gold ornaments in profusion. Some of these 
• arc well wrought, others are merely lumps of rock-gold 
hung to the wrist: the war-cap consists of gold or 
gilded rams* horns, supporting an extravagant (flume of 
I eagle's feathers. In peace, the head-dress is usually a 
fillet. The lower orders wear nothing but a piece of 
cloth fastened round the waist. Bosman (112— 11 6.) enu- 
merates five degrees, or orders of society:— the king, 
the caboceers, the gentry, the traders, and the slaves. 
Besides the king, however, there is, in fact, but one dis- 
tinction, that of slave and freeman ; to the latter apper- 
tain, of course, all the better employments of war, state, 
Ac. ; to the former, all the meaner and more laliorloua 
occupations, of which the women get much more than 
their fair share. The caboceers (magistrates of towns 
and vlKagcs) are taken indiscriminately from the gentry ; 
and these, again, are merely such as have enriched 
themselves by trade or inheritance, and who, not unfre- 
quently, were born slaves. The occupations of trade 
are practised alike by the poorer freemen and the better 
class of slaves. The intercourse between the sexes it 
on the worst possitfle footing. Marriage is effected by 
paying a sum of money to the parents of the girl, and a 
family feast. The property of the man and woman (if 
she have any) does not become common. Polygamy is 
allowed ; the king's wives amounting to the extravagant 
number of 3,333, a mystical number which is carenilJ[y 
kept up, to enable him to reward any distinguished ca- 
bo^r by tho present qfa woman, but never exceeded. 
Few, however, cxceiit the richest individuals, have more 
than one wife, and veiy many have none : for the hus- 
band having unlimitecf power of life, limb, and liberty, 
over his wife, (and prostitution being nowavs discredit- 
able,) females frequently refuse to marry : the father, in 
such cases, never attempting compulsion, but instantly 
disclaiming all future interest in his daughter. Infants 
are not unfrequently married to Infents. The food of 
the higher classes is very various ; soup of dried fish, 
fowls, beef, or mutton ; wild hog, deer, and monkey's 
flesh 1 together with the whole host of vegetables which 
the soil produces. Well-stocked and well-rcralated 
markets ore held in the towns, for the supply of these 
necessaries, as well as for articles of clothing and 
European manufacture. The poorer classes, mcepting 
household slaves, live almost exclusively «i^sh and 
dhourrah. The common drink is (lalm-wlne ; one species 
of which is said to create a ravenous appetite. 

The Ashantees have two high festivals : one annually, 
at the yam harvesMn September ; tho other at intervals 
of oJTOut 21 days. The last is called the adoi custom, and 
alternately the great and little adal. It forms tho ca- 
lendar ; tne year, which commences in October, being 
divided ^ it into equal parts, and ter mi nated by the 
great yam festival. At these festivals, as on all public 
o<x»Bions, the most brutal excesses, and the most atro- 
cious cruelties, are practised. The skulls of all the kings 
and chiefs whose fall has swelled the power of the 
reigning monarch, together with those of rebellious ca- 
boceers, to the amount of more than 200, are paraded 
before the assembled multitude. Rum and palm-wine 
are swallowed like water, till the guests are brought to a 
state of Intoxication and madness, when hundreds of 
human victims are sacrificed. They seem, in fact, to 
delight in cruelly and blood. The death of a tree person 
is, m almost all cases, attended Iw the slaughter of a 
human being, to ** wet the erase y* and that of a chief 
invariably causes a frlghtfursacrltice of life. If a mao 
of ordinary rank marry a royal female, he must be killed 
on bis wife's grave, should ho happen to survive her ; 
and the ocras (personal attendants on the king) are all 
murdered on their master's grave, together with many 
others, male and female, often amounting to some 
thousands. Cannibalism, as far as respects the blood 
M 2 
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aailMart of an enemy, u practlied. ihongb not avowed ; 
and Ihe taeCh and ii^er bonei of vanquiihed foes are 
oitantatioiitly worn ai omamenti ; the sculli and larger 
jdinta being preiervOd as public trophies. Such are the 
dugoitbig dmormlUes perpetrated by this nation of 
savages; wbo, if they contrast advantageously with 
other negro tribes in energy and decision of character, 
yield to none in tiiat cruelty and bloodthirstiness which 
seem to bo leading features In the African character. 

Singular as it may seem, the music of the Ashantees 
is said to be pleasing and melodious ; and Bowditch has 
reduced to notes several airs that struck him as possess- 
ing merit. Their instruments are horns made of ele- 
phants* tusks, reed flutes, a sort of bagpipe without a 
drone, gongs, and cymbals. They have a game of chance, 
called Worra, playw with a number of shells and a board 
IbU of holes.* Tbry play also the I’ollsh draughts, and 
a third game, which, from its description, appears to 
resemble the childish amusement calhid^'/ox and geese 
in Europe. To complete their character, it may be 
furthpr observed, that they are great thieves and ex- 
traordinary observers of etiquette. {Bosman^ 100—120. 
160-170. Ac. ; Iscrt, 162. 210. 212. &c. ; Bowditch, 274 
—308. ; Hutton, 84. 89. 92., &c. ; Dupuis, 1. 140., &c.) 

Diseases and Remedies. — The Ashantees are subject 
to several malignant disorders, of which the most prou- 
llar, and perhaps the most dreadful, is the *' Gutnea- 
worm,'* a reptile, which, formed beneath tlie skin, causes 
the most Cflghtlul suiferings. It is sometimes so large 
as to pass quite round the body, but more frequently 
varies from 6 or 6 to 8 or 9 inches in length. Extraction 
Is the only cure ; but if in eflfbeting this the worm be 
broken, to avoid which much care and patience is neces- 
sary, the part left behind corrupts in the body, tainting 
the whole mass of the wretched patient's blood. This 
loathsome disorder is supposed to be owing to bad 
water, which is the more probable as It is confined to the 
coast : in the interior, where the water is pure and good. 
It is unknown. Charmilfiid amulets are much resorted 
to for cures : they have, however, some knowledge of 
medicine. Bowditch gives a list of 37 simples, as form- 
ing their Materia Medica. Surgery does not form one of 
their arts ; and those who arc wounded, and recover, are 
indebted fur their restored health to tlie vis medteatris 
statura. (iiiosman, 94— 96. ; /serf, 217. 336. ^ Bowditch, 
379-380. ; Hutton, 363. ) 

Industry, Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, Com- 
ffirrer. — Dupuis (i. 67.) has justly remarked, that the 
labour of clearing away obstructions in a rankly luxurious 
■oil is about cquu to that of overcoming sterility in poor 
and barren lands. The former is the cliief employment 
of the Ashantee agriculturist ; and in this his chief instru- 
ment is fire ; by means of which he both clears the ground, 
and spreads a mass of rich manure upon the soil. The 
only fmplement in use is a rude hoe ; but this is sufficient, 
in productive grounds, flooded twice a year, to produce 
two crops of most kinds of corn, and an abundant supply 
of yams and rice. Tlie plantations are laid out with 
considerable order and neatness, and the cultivated 
grounds are pretty extensive, though inadequate to the 
wants of the consumers. Despite the fertility of the 
soil, the approacii of harvest is almost always preceded 
by scarcity, if not by famine. Tiiougii tiiey do not 
smelt metals, the Ashantees, like several of the African 
nations, have blacksmiths and goldsmiths of a superior 
grade to wliat might be expected. The former ma- 
nufacture all their arms (except muskets), razors, Ac. 
The goldsmiths forge sundry ornaments, as rings, chains, 
brooches., and cast figures of tame and wild beasts. 
They are also the great idol-makers, and are able to pro- 
duce fine gold thread. The fineness, variety, and bril- 
liance of the cloths of tlu> native weavers would not dis- 
grace an English loom ; the patterns are painted by 
means of feathers, with sulficfent regularity to have the 
appearance of a coarse print. Dyers, potters, tanners, 
and carpenters, complete the list of Ashantee artificers ; 
of whose handiwork a number ol manufactured and other 
articles, in case 6., room 1., of the British Museum, are 
specimens. The bouses, generally of one story, are 
tliatched, and the extertial walls decorated with a rude 
hieroglyphic sculpture: they are usually painted, but 
not floored ; and pretty closely resemble on English bam. 
It should bo mentioned, to their credit, that all good 
houses have their cloacas, which agrees well with the 
Ashantee character for cleanliness ; and evinces, in this 
respect, a sujmriorlty to most other negro nations. Com- 
merce with Europe having now been carried on for some 
oenturles, the natives have become shrewd and ex- 
it dealers: they practise all sorts of frauds ; and their 

xterity in adulterating gold equals that of a first-rate 
chemist. Barbot (230.) affirais, that the Portuguese 
taught them this art, as a means of drlvfpg the other 
European nations from the coast ; and if this bo true, 
they na\e shown themselves, in this instance, much more 



expert scholars than in any other. Gold is now, per- 
haps, the chief article of export : and some little is also 
done In the way of exporting ivory, and dye and bard 
woods. Slaves are exported on every pouible opportu- 
nity; and, notwithstanding the vigilance of the British 
cruisers, there is reason to think that considerable num- 
bers find their way across the Atlantic. The imports 
are principally muskets and otlior arms, gunpowder, 
spirituous liquors, tobacco, iron, tin, copper, lead, with 
cotton and Indian goods, which are taken, chiefly for 
their colours, to be unravelled and remanufiictured in tho 
native looms. The last-mentioned articles are, however, 
received chiefly thrqugh the interior from Dagomba, 
Fezzan, &c., with which the Ashantees maintain a very 
extensive trade, supplying them in return with liquors. 
Iron, and other European commodities ; but never with 
arms. The currency is gold, either in dust or small 
lumps : but the cowne-shells. in use farther N., are not 
unknown. The denominations and values may be given 
.*» follows : — 200 cowries (5 strings) = 1 tokoo (about 
8d.) ; 8 tokoos=:l ackie ; 16 ackicssl newemoen (ounce); 
2^ ounces =1 benda; libendasl perguin. iBosman,Ct. 
109. &c. ; Barbot, 196. 227—235. 262. &c. ; Isert, 107—116. 
Ac. ; Bowditch, 304—314. 330—343. Ac. ; Dupuis, par. i. 
68—67. par. 11. 69—75. Ac.) 

Government, Constitution, Laws, Revenue. — Before 
the power of the Ashantee king h^ swallowed up that 
of the other states, eacli possessed its own peculiar form 
of government and administration ; some, as Faiitee, 
Mina, Ac. were republics ; others, and by far the greater 
number, were despotisms ; but now all are alike brought 
under the Ashantee constitution ; the legislative power 
of which lies professedly in the king, an aristocracy, 
consisting of only four persons, and tho assembly of ca- 
boceers or captains. The aristocracy was formerly much 
more numerous j but Sai Cuifio, who reigned between 
1753 and 1785, began to reduce it, by uniting the stool 
(seat of authority) of a deceased noble to that of one still 
living {.Bowditch, 236.) ; and this plan has been success- 
fully pursued, till tite present result is the consemience. 
On all questions of foreign policy, the aristocracy nave a 
voice equal to tlie king’s, extending even to a veto on his 
decisions, in domestic affairs, they have considerable 
influence; but it is exercised in both cases privately, the 
public announcements always appearing to emanate from ' 
the sole will of the monarch. The assembly of cabo- 
ccers has no deliberative voice : they are mere recipients 
of the laws promulgated by the king and aristocracy, to 
which, by their ollice, tliey are bound to give effect in 
their several governments. The influence of the aris- 
tocracy is curbed by their poverty : they arc privileged 
from capital punishment, but may bo despoiled lor 
any offence ; a regulation that has made and keeps them 
beggars ; and thus, in effect, though not In form, the 
monarch is absolutely despotic, lie is also heir to the 
TOld of every one. The king's family are not exempted 
iroih capital punishment, but their blond must not be 
shed : if death bo awarded them, they are drowned in the 
Dah. Death is the punishmeqt fo' cowardice ; for pick- 
ing up gold dropped in tho market-place; for killing 
an equals for treason ; and, in some cases, for theft and 
adultery. The common punishment for the latter is, 
however, fine, or, if committed in the open air, slavery ; 
for the former, restitution by the friends of the thief. 
Mutilation is inflicted for many offences ; but all accu- 
sations .are mostly made at the peril of the accuser, who, 
if he fail to establish his charge, must himself undergo 
the penalty of the olfcncc. Property Is hereditary, but 
in a way that will appear rather cxtraordinaiy to Euro- 
peans; the children of the sister succeeding, on account 
of the uncertainty as to the wife’s fidelity I This also is 
tho law of succession to the Stool, or Throne. The state 
of tlm country, as respects security, may be inferred from 
the fact that Interest of money is at 384 per cent, for 40 
days, and the creditor has the power oi seizing his debtor 
and family as slaves. Two or three species of ordeal are 
practised in doubtful cases ; one of which consists fu 
making the accused chew about | of an ounce of a poison- 
ous bark, and then drink 3 or 4 calabashes of water. If 
ho vomit, he is pronounced innocent ; but If his stomach 
be potent enough to retain the poison, it is held to be a 
conclusive proof of guilt. The revenue, as fer as it can 
be ascertained, consists of— 1st. The gold of deceased 
persons, and tho goods of disgraced nobles. 2d. A tax 
on slaves purchased for the coast. 3d. The gold mines 
and washings in Sokoo, Dinkra, Akim, and Assln. 5th. 
The washings of the market-place. (See Hat. Prod.) 
6th. Tributes from tho recently conquered states, varying 
: from 50 bendas to 200 penguins of gold annually. In 
some cases this tribute is taken in kind, the largest 
amount for any one town being 500 slaves. 200 cows, 
400 sheep, 400 cotton cloths, and 200 silk cloths. (Bosman, 
136-150. 171—177. Bowditch, 262-260.319^21. Hut- 
ton, 31. 3\A-320.) 

ArligKin. — The allegory of *' The Book and the Cala- 
bash *’ is prevalent throimh all the Gold Coast and the 
states of Ashantee. The Great Spirit, after creating three 
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wUte and as many black men and women, placed before into collision with the British. Cape Coast Castle, the 
them a large calabash and a sealedpaper, giving to the principal fort of the English on the Gold Coast, was in 
black race the choice of the two. l^iey took the cala- the Fantee country, and held, like the other European 
bash, which contained gold, iron, and the choicest pro* forts upon that coast, not as a territorial right, but at 
ductions of the earth, but left them in ignorance of tiieir a rent from the native government. After the conquest 
use and application. The paper, on the contrary, in* of Fantee, the rent was claimed ^ and naid to the 
structed the white men in every thing ; made them the king of the Ashantecs ; but some dlfBcultieffmadc about 
favourites of the Great Spirit ; and gave them that su* recognising his sovereignty, led to much discussion, and 
pcrlorlty which the negroes always readily acknow* to two embassies (those of Bowditch and Dupuis) to tiio 
ledge.* court of C’oomassie. In justice to the king it must be 

hTom this flible it is clear that they have some notion admitted, that, whatever may be thought of his conduct 
of one supreme deity ; but thw have, notwithstanding, to the natives, an uncommon deme of forbearance 
lapsed into the absurdities of Foticism (see AFRiciOt or marked liis behaviour to the BritiA authorities. The 
of the lowest and grossest spoils of Idolatry. They treaty concludcil by Dupuis in 1820 was not ratifled by 
have an evil principle, of whom they stand in great dread, the council at Cape Coast Castle, because, by the 5tu 
but it is denied that they pay him adoration. On the article, it recognised the questioned sovereignty of tlio 
contrary, it is said that one of the most solemn cere- Fantee country ; but the heart-burning necessarily con- 
monies of many trllics is an annual assembly of men, sequent on this step did not break out fur some time 
women, and children, to drive the evil spirit from the after. The death of Sai Quamina (king of Ashantce), 
towns and villages. They have a fixed belief in a fhture who, according to Dupuis and Bowditch, was the steady 
state,— kings, priests, and caboceers being believed, friend of the whites, seems to have been the signal for 
after death, to reside with the Great Spirit, in an eternal hostilities, llis successor declared war against the £n- 
renewal of their earthly state : and it is said that the glish; mid on the 21 st of January,, 1824, Sir C. McCarthy, 
sacrifice of so many human beings on the graves of their governor of C.*ipe Coast, at the head of 1000 men, was 
kings is intended to supply them with attendants in the totally defeated by the Ashantecs. It took almost three 
future world. The victims also, it is allinned, are not aU years before the Fhiglish power on the Gold Coast re- 
together averse from this sacrifice; since by it they believe covered from this blow; but in 1826, the Ashanteei 
they will partake the superior heaven of their chiefs ; having suflered a ruinous dclciit, consented to pay 6000 
their own being, at best, merely a release from labour in oz. of gold os the price of peace, and to send the king’s 
the house of some inferior Fetish. An uncommon num- son for education, or rather as hostage, to Cape Coast 
her of charms, omens, lucky .and unlucky days, and an Castle. The Ashantce power on the coast, since this 
implicit submission to the Fetish, (xmipfcte tlic super- event, may i)c considered as nearly destroyed. (Bow- 
btitiun (for it would be absurd to cull it religion) of the dHch^ 228— 2.')U. ; Dupuis, 224_2(k. 194—223. ; Public 
Ashantees. In some tribes, Tuesday is observed as the Papers Jor 1820.) 

general Fetish day or Sabbath: but diiTerent families ASIlBOUliNE, a in. town of England, co. Derby, on 
generally consecrate difibrent diws ; all, however, ob- the E. side of tlie Dart, 122 m. N. W. I,.ondon, 13| M. W. 
serving one. There arc many Mohammedans among Derby. The parish, in which the town is situatra, con- 
thc Ashantees ; some, by their ligliter complexion, at- tains 12,000 acres, .and liud, in 1H31, 4,884 inliab., of which 
testing their Arabic origin ; but the majority are not dis- about a iialf belong to the town. It has an old church 
tingulsliable iVoin the oilier negroes. Tlicy have great witli a tine spire, a free grammar-school, two elementary 
influence in the court of Coninassie. arc subject to their schools, one for 30 boys, and the other fur 30 girls, alms- 
own officers in all spiritual afTairs, and, where very nu- houses for poor men and women, and some uthcr^harl- 
nieruus. as is the case in several towns, arc governed by table institutions. Dovedale, famous for Its romantic 
tliein also In temporal matters. {Busman, 121—136. beauties, is in the hnmediule vieinity of this town. 

Barhot, 304—317. Iscrt, 187 -196. Bomiitch, 261— A SIllJD ETON, a borough in. town ami par. of Eng- 
273. Dupuis, par. li. 10. IIS.; At/atm, 106—200.) land, co. Devuii, hund. Teigubridge, the borough being 

Language The European wlio tias observed the afil- sltuaUxl witliin in. ut the Dart, on the high road from 

nities among the languages spoken in his own division l.ondon to Plymouth, 170 m. W. S. W. London, and 
of the world, the W. of Asi.a, and even the N. of Africa, 19 m. S. W. Exeter. Tlie parish contains 8.320 acres, 
is ill pre)iared fur the Babel of tongues that prevails S. and had, in J831, a pop. of 4,165, of whom 3,467 belonged 
of the Sahara. In 60 ui. of the Gold Coa.st, no fewer to the town. It has a handsome Gothic church, with a 
than sevei' or eight languages are found, each uiiintel- tuwrer 90 feet in height, a gratninar-school, and free 
ligible to the tribes spe.ikiug the other, and lM*aring no sciiuols, wliich supply elementary instruction to about 
relation whatever to any other {Busman, iii.). Bow'ditch 100 children. It is the scat of one of the stannary courts. 

{ ApjtcmUx, .503 ) gives the nuuicruls of 31 trilies, whence Serge is, or was, mnniifactured in the town ; and there are 
It apiK'ars that, though some few may be considered as tbi and copper mines in the vieinity. Previo.usly to the 
vanations from the same root, the migority do not assi- Uoform Act, Ashburton returned 2 m. to the H. of C.. 
niilate in the slightest degree. The Ashantees, FaUtees, the francliise being vested in freeholders having lands and 
Wuasaus, Akimese, Assinesc, and Aqnapims, speak dia- tenements holding of the borough only. The Reform 
loots of the same language ; but for the rest of the tribes Act deprived it of one in., and made the boundaries of 
that make up this barbarian kingdom, an imaginary line the parish and pari. bor. identical. Cnnstlt, in 1836>37, 
often separates two who possess no means of social inter- 193. It was the birth-ph:ce of Dunning, tlio famous 
course. This fonnld<able obstacle to all communication lawyer, who was created Baron Ashhnrton ; and of 
is, no dpubt, a ehief cause of the continued degradation William (iifTord, the translalor of Juvenal, and the ori- 
of the negro race, more especially as none of their lati- ginal editor of the Quarterly Heview^ who, on his death, 
guages possess symbolical characters. 4n Ashaiitee, as Inft a legacy to tho town. It now gives tlie title of baron 
in other parts of Africa, the only persons who cun read to the head ol the family of Baring. {Buundary lie- 
or write are the Moslems, and the only written language port, be.) 

the Arabic. {Isert, ] 80 l- 182 . ; Buwditch, 344— 36U. ; ASHUY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, a m. town and par. of 

• Hutton, 368—384. ; Adams, 195.) England, co. Leicester, hund. W. Goscotc^dj^lP). N. W. 

History. — The Ashantecs have two traditions as to by N. London. 'J’he par. rontains 8,300 aCTes, and 4,727 
their first establishment in their present homes ; first, inh.ib , of whom about 4.000 may belong to the town. It 
that they came in 12 tribes from a country nearer tlio consists of one main street, and sonic smaller ones ; has 
sea {que. the Atlantic ?) ; the other, that they were aU old church ; several free schools, fur girls as well as 
driven from the interior by the Mohammedan conquests boys ; and manufactures, on a small scale, w'oollen and 
in tho first days of Islamism. {Bowditch, 228.; Du- cotton stockings, and bats, and has some trade in malting. 
puis, 224.) It may be that these accounts, though appa- In the vicinity are the extensive remains of Ashby Castle, 
rently contradictory, are but different versions of the built by Lord Hastings, in the reign of Edward IV., and 
same tale. But without stopping to inquire into this, dismantled in that of Charles II. 

we find them, in 164U, seated in the centre of their pre- ASHFORD, a m. town and par. of England, co. Kent, 
sent possessions, and occasionally exercising an influence lathe ot Scray, tho town being situated on an eminence 
over the surrounding states of Akim, A^sin, Quoliou, near the mnetion of the upper branches of the Stour, 47 
and Akeya. Then, and for near a century later, the m. E. S. E. London, 14m. S. W. Canterbury. Thenar, 
paramount state of the gold countries was Dinkra ; but contains 2,050 acres, and 2,809 inhab. The church, a 
in the beginning of the IHlb century, the king of that Gothic fabric of considerable note, has a lofty well-nro- 
country having deflowered a wife of theAshantcc monarch, portioned tower, and several ancient monuments. There 
the latter, though considered a very inferior potentatp, is a free grammar-school of some eminence, founded in 
invaded the Dinkran territories, defeated his enemies the reign of Charles I. by an*anccstor of the present Sir 
in two decisive battles, killing, it is said, 100,000 men, Edward Knatchbull, ana some othericharitlcs. 
and carrying off immense plunder. {Bosman,67.) Din- ASHRUFF, a town of Persia, prov. Maznnderan, 
kra, upon this, became attached to the Asbantee domi- about 8 m. from the W. extremity of tho bay, and 52 m. 
niuns, and from this epoch the extension of the latter W. from the city of Asterabad. Near it are the ruins of 
proceeded rapidly. One by one tbe difibrent states be- an extensive and magnificent palace, built by the greatest 
tween tbe Assinee and Vofta rivers were subdued ; and, of the Persian moiiarchs, Sluili Abbas. The town, which 
ill 1807, thd invasion of Fantee brought the Ashantees was In a great degree dependent on the palace, has been 
* Borne belteve that the rewaid of firtue iti this worid b, to be ^ latter ; and 

tnuRmnod Into wMte mm in the nost. {Besman, 131.) old not, in 1821, Contain above 500 houses, tlilnly scat- 
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ASIA. 


UnA through an eEtonsWo Jungle. (P^a$er*t Catpiam 

^IhtWuNDBR-LYNE. a pa of Fugland. 
CO. of Lancaah., hund. Salibrd, 81n long N. to S , 4 m 
hro M ; area, acres. Pop. in INOI, 15,632; 1821, 
95^ I laaLSMW ( nearly hw of whom resided in the 
* — ^ about 10,000 in the hamlets of 

„ MlaM{|.aiid paft of SUyley-bndge. 

jl880), the probably exceeds 42,000 

parts of tho parish angpnd in coal. There are 

Oboot 90 shaftain c^ration, and the number of miners 

^ be from 600 to 700. This is one of the pnncii»l 

jiof the cotton manufrcture, and nfost part of the 
u are employed in and dependent upon it for support, 
were. In all, about 80 cotton factories, employing 

18 000 hands in the parish, in 1839 ; of which 42 

Ibelprles 9,000 hands belonged to the town of Ashton ; 

S es and 7,000 hands to Staley-bridge, M oshley, 
10 factories and 2,000 hands to the rest of the 
Stout printing calicoes and ginghams are tho 
Incipally produced The woollen manuidcturo 
ionsiderable The manor and ecdesiaBtical 
belong to the Earl of Stamford. 

.undbR'Lyhis. a m. town of England, co 
hire, in the above pa , on the N bank of the 
u SQnio, 187 m. N W by K. London, and 6| m £. 
^fBucbester. Pop. in 1821, 9,220 , in 1831, 14,670 It is 
4Mll laid out, well built, and is eminently thriving Its 
growth is owing to the still more rwld extension 
onhe cotton manulmure. Exclusive of the factories 
aagaged in the cotton department (see previous article). 
It nas a hat manufactory and a silk mill , an old and a 
yiicw church, with numerous chapels and o^er places of 
worship , an excellent market, the buildings connortc>d 
Wl^ which, cost above 10,000/ , has been erected within 
these few years ; and it has a court-house, a theatre , con- 
cert-room, Ac The free school is but slcndcrh en- 
dowed ; but there are several other schools , a meth inics* 
institute, with 800 members , and six large Sunday 
S^mU, having each ft-om 1,000 to 1,200 children 
Thera are at present ( 1838) 4 banks in the town Mar- 
ket*dl&, Saturday. There is a cattle market on the hrst 
flataroay in each month : Fairs, March 23 , April 29 , 
July 14. 15 and 25., Nov 10 and Nov. 21. 

Ashton is admirably situated for trade and manufac- 
ture, In the centre of a populous neighbourhood, 
having an unlimited coynmand of coal, and communicat- 
ing 1^ means of canals and railways (now in the course of 
bsuig formed) with all parts of the empire. It was an- 
dsdotly a borough, but for some cause or other has long 
bm diafronchisra. The Reform Act conferred on it the 
privilege of sending one m to the 11 of C. It had in 
1981, M3 101. houses, and, in 1837-8, a constituency oi 617. 

ASIA, the largest, most early civilised, and in 
many respects the most interesting of the great 
4i«|Bon8 of the globe, extends mm ^ to 
N. lat, and, when the islands belonging to 
It are included, from 11° S. lat From west to 
east it extends from 26° to 190° £. long. The 
Mott northerly point of the continent is Cape 
Taimura, 780 lat ; the most easterly. Cape 
Tshukotdioi Nqgs, 190° £. long.; the most south- 
8l1y, Cepe Buros, 1° 20^ S. lat.; and the most 
jfwasteriy. Cape Baba, in Asia Minor, 2b° £. long. 
, Cape Taimnra and Capo Buros arc more than 
Ji800 OL ^dhtant from each other, and this con- 
f wquentlv » the extent of Asm from N. to S Its 
Mutest breadth occurs under the parallel of 70° 
' lat, between Capo Baba and the £. coast 
of the Corea, where it extends about ';,6(X) miles 
V Dwim W. to £. Its surface is supposed to cover 
«liNHit 17,800,000 sq. m., being above foui times 
fa area of Europe. 

4t. flaiTOR or Asia. — On the N Asia is washed by 
I Arctic Saa, which separates It fr-om the antic coun. 



the W. It ll oonfeermluous with Africa and Lurope 
iboondary-line between It and Afrua Is formed by 
Ottlph of Aden, the tttraits of Babelmandeb (where 
\ continents ere only about 16 miles apart), the Bod 
ligipd the Isthmus of Sues, where both continents 
about to mUea. Asia is separated from Europe 
tha Mediterranean Eea, the JEgcan Sea or Archi- 
“Jhe Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 




asMUtf tha rhar Owil. Thenoe It follows the ocuno 


doBStanUnople, and frie Black Sea. 

ireeof the latter sea, the bui 

el^ the ovait of Mount Caucasus 


sea, the buimdafyw 

t Caucasus to the 

eonttitHtes the boundary as form the 


I of that river up to its source in the OuraUon Bang^ 
which latter forms the remainder of the boundary-line to 
the Gulph of Kara. E. of the Island of Novoia Zemlla. 

To the S. and S B. of Asia Is the greatest of all archi- 
pelagos, containing many thousands of large aud small 
islands. These belong partly to Asia, and partly to 
Australia, but they aie not separated by any natural 
boundary. When the Portuguese and Spaniards began 
to be acquainted with the islands of India, they con- 
quered 01 settled those only which were supposed likely 
to repay the expense and trouble. These were then, 
and are still, considered, as belonging to Asia. The 
others, which did not onbr such advantages, and were 
not settled or vislteA at that time, are now include in 
Australia. In this way, Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, tho Moluccas, and that lopg chain of Islanas, 
which, in the east, begins with Tlmorlant, and on the 
west terminates with Java, are considered as belonging 
to Asia, whilst the numerous islands dispersed be- 
tween the Moluccas and New Guinea, and lying at a 
short distance from the former, are included m Australiiu 

In looking at the m.ip of Asia, wc are strut k by 
obersing, that tho Paufic Ocean, which divides it from 
America, no where reaches immediately to the coasts of 
the continent, but is separated from them by several 
chains of islands, which, with the coast, form anufoberof 
smaller sea-basins The most northerly of ^se sea- 
basins is the Sea qf Kat/iickatkat lying betwcuA the N K. 
extremity of Asia and tho N W of Amorim and swa- 
rated from the Paciflc by the Aleutian Isl^ds The 
Kunllan Islands, extending firom Cape Lopatka to Yeso, 
the most northerly of the islands forming the empire of 
Japan, separate another Bta-liasin from the Imllic, it 
is called tho Seaqf Tarakat, from the lirfg island 
forming its W side, and rommonte mlhd l^halien. 
l<arther S lies the Sia qfJapany shw up by the islands 
constituting tliat empire the oppoMte coasts of 
Manchonria and Gore a Thin foU^w* the sea, calhd 
lov^o Ilai (h astern Sea) b> tho Chinose, with its ex- 
tensive northern gulph the Wang-Hal (Yellow Sr i>. 

1 his basin is more opt n tow ards the Pat ihr its entr uu t 
being shut up only by two or three small groups if 
islands, among whit h the Loo Choo have obt itiii d some 
ceUbnty in later times Ihe island of l-ormov i foiins 
the southern boundary of this basin I-rom this island 
tothcequitor extends 1\\q llan-llat (Southern St a) of 
the Chinese, c died b\ the F urupe^ns the C hmtse St rr, be- 
cause It is traversed by them in their vovagi to China 
The eastern boundaries of this basm are the Pliihpplnts 
and the islands of Palawan and Uorneo, and it forms two 
great gulphs in the continent, those of Tonkin and 
Siam. The formation ot thc'se five sea-hasms is partly 
owing to the three great peninsulis, which projint from 
the continint, the peninsula of the Tshuktshes, occupy- 
ing 60,UU0 sq m , and those ot Kamtehatka and Corea, 
which are marly ot tlie same extent 

The S CO ist of Asia is not sun ounded b> close seas, 
bulls quite open to thr Indian Ocean, except where it 
borders on the ( hinese Sea , but in these parts are several 
gulphs whirh deinly penetrate into the continent, and 
thus form e xtensive peninsulas. The principal are the 
Bay of Bengal, the Sea of Arabia, the Persian Gulph, the 
Gi^h of Ajan, and the lied Sea, seimrating Asia from 
Africa. Ihe peninsulas which occur on this side are 
those of India without the Ganges, which has an area of 
nearlv 8(10,000 sq m , India within the Ganges, and 
Arabia Each of the last mentioned comprising upwards 
of a million sq m , the* three together being nearly 
equal to 1* urope In extent 

Where Asia approaches Europe, we meet the large* 
peminsula of Asia Minor, covering a surface of more than 
200.000 sq ra which being surrounded by tho Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea, facilitates tho mtercourse ot both 
continents by sea as well as by land 

The N coast ot Asia, indented by numerous deep bays, 
and having several projecting tongues of land, would give 
great advantages to maritime iiite>rcourie with other 
countries, did the seventy of the climate not render 
them inaccessible all the year round Ihey are nearly 
every where enclosed by lee 

1. Great Northern Plata — Conformahon qf the Sur- 
face. — Rwerq — Along the coasts ot tho Arctic Sea, 
always covered with ice except m the summer months, 
when It is open along the shores to a distance oi a few 
miles, extenos the greati st plain of the globe • This 
plain not only covers nearly the whole of Northern 
Asia, but advances westward, extending over the east of 
Europe, and rearhiim to the very shot cs of the Norfri 
Sea, opposite Groat Brilaln, W e may even affirm, that 
the low and level countnet which in England occur 
along the North Sea between the lliames and Humber, 
constitute the farthest W corner of this vast plain. For, 
a traveler departing from I ondon, and advancing east- 
ward between the parallels of 52^ and 63<* N lot as fur 
as aSP E. long., ana hence between 55<> amt 56^ N. lat , 
will arrive k Takutsk, on th^foiver Lena (130^ E. 
loQfO witlumt havmg poised any mountalo-range. The 



highest ground In his nw would occur about OfiO E. 
long.« between thh rirer Oural and the sources of the 
Tobol, where a chain of hllU rises, but only to an abi^ute 
height of less than 2,000 ft. In this long Journey he 
would hare traversed 110 degrees of long., or more than 
a third part of the curvature of the earth, and this Is the 
length of the great plain in this par^Iel. But idong the 
Arctic Sett it stretches fhrther east, and terminates at 
165^ E. long, on the banks of the river Kolyma. 

This plmn would extend from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Sea, but for two mountain-ranges, which rise at 
its western and eastern extremities, like high walls, to 
protect it against the encroachments of the sea. At Its 
western extremity are the Scandinavian mountains, lyl^ 
N.N.E. and S.S.W. At its eastern extremity are the 
Aldan mountains, which extend from N. lat.. clc»e 
along the shores of the Sea of Tarakal or Gulph of 
Okhotsk in a W.S.W. and E.N.E. direcUon, till they 
-terminate on BehrlnK^^s Strait with East Cape and Cape 
Tshukotskoi Noss. The S. extremity of this range la, 
at the sources of the river Aldan (about W* N. lat.), 
closely connected with the chain of the Great Khiiig- 
Khan. It occupies a considerable width, being probably 
no where less than 150 miles across, but docs not rise to a 
considerable height, the highest of Its summits which 
have been measured attaining only 4,056 ft. above the 
sea, and its moan elevation being estimated at less than 
2,000 ft. Its N. branches fill up the whole country be- 
tween the peninsula of Kamtchatka and the Polar Sea 
with mountains of moderate elevation, many of which, 
however, are always covered with snow on account of 
their high latitude near the Polar Circle. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the seas adjoining the 
two boundary-ranges two of the most active volcanic 
systems are met with. To the west of the Scandinavian 
mountains a great number of volcanoes are placed on the 
island of Iceland, and as it seems also on the neighbour- 
ing island of Jan Mayen. On tho east of the Aldan 
range the peninsula of Kamtchatka oti'ers a similar phe- 
nomenon It seems, that the chain of mountains is 
mostly covered with volcanic matter, and several very 
high summits are still active volcanoes. The highest of 
the two summits of tho volcano of Shivelush rises to 
10,.5g] ft. above the sea, and that of the volcano Kliu- 
tsl^cwsk even to 15,826 ft. Thu tracts Af low land which 
extend along the sea-coasts of this peninsula are partly 
covered with thick forests, and partly with fine grass, but 
neither agriculture nor the rearing of cattle is attended 
to, tho very scanty population finding it more easy to get 
its subsistence by fishing. 

Besides the two ranges, forming the boundary of the 
ilain to the K. and W., it is nearly in its middle traversed 
ly another chain, the Oiirallan mountains, which run 
nearly due N. and S., on both sides of 60° E. long. This | 
range* which in breadth occupies hardly any where more I 
than 50 or GO m., exhibits near its N. extremity a few 
summits, which rise to from 4, 0(H) to 6,000 ft. But the 
mean elevation is probably not more than 2.(M)0 ft. above 
the sea. Between 50° and n° are also some summits 
which attain between 4,000 and 6,000 ft. At the sources 
of the river Oural the range lowers considerably, and 
divides In several ridges ; of which one, called the hills 
of Mugodsharsk, advances In a S.W. direction, and ter- 
minates on the plain which divides the Caspian Sea from 
the lake of Aral. Thus this chain does uot join the 
mountain-ranges In the interior of Asia. 

Nearly* in the middle of the S. tmrder of the Great 
Plain, on both sides of the hills of Mugodsharsk and the 
countries lying S. of it, between 46° and 64° E. long., 
occurs the must remarkable depression on the surface 
of the earth. A tract of country, extending over an 
area of more than 300,000 sq. m., exclu-ive of the 
Caspian Sea, is, according to the supposition of Humboldt, 
lower than the surface of the ocean. The lowest part of 
it is occupied by the Caspian Sea, which was supposed Iqr 
Humboldt to be no less than 848 ft. below the surface of 
the Black Sea ; but later, and it is believed more correct, 
measurements make the level of the Caspian Sea only 
1 16 ft below, and that of tho Lake of Aral, 14 ft. abfnre the 
level of the Black Sea. According to Humboldt, this de- 
pression extends tietween the rivers Kooma, IVolga, and 
Oural, up to a line drawn from Saratow to Orenburg, 
whence its boundaiy runs to the Lake of Ak-sa-kal (48° 
N. lot., and 63° E. long.), and then includes the coun- 
tries traversed by the lower courses of the Slr-Daria 
(Siboon, Jaxartes) and Amoo-Daria (Oxt»). This 
country is so little elevated above the great lakes, which 
He in the midst of it, that a strong N.W. wind of some 
continuance forces their waters over many miles of the 
adjacent tracts. Its soil consists partly of sand, and 
partly of hard clay, on which neither trees nor shrubs 
grow, and which, only In spring, after the melting of the 
snow, is covered with a scanty but nourishing grass and 
numerous flowers. It is only used as pasture by the 
nomadic tribes which wander about in this desert. Na- 
tural wells are no where found, but water is met with on 
digging some feet down in thoN districta wldch bavo a 
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taa&f soil, but not In those where it eonslsis of elav 
Along the banks of the watercourses trees and shniba 
grow, and the soil is fit for agricultural purboaet. but 
b commonly used as meadows. 

Along the shores of the CainUm Sea thb low and 
desert country extends to the ver^Mge of the tSble-land 
of Iran (Persia), where It termlikilfe between 86° and 
8f° N. lot., but from the table-lan&MVJBostern Asia It Is 
separated by a mountain-region, whW* 
countries or Khokon and BadakshSn, 
and the desert extends Bokhara, whose 
into ridges of moderate heifl^t, and vi ' 
able width, which, being watered by ai 
very productive of all kinds of grain 
TOuntry, therefore, otfers a succession of 
rile tracts over the whole of its surfece. 

The Caspian Sea, which covers a si 

sq. m., is very deep towards its S. extremity, 
surrounded by the mountain-ranges of I — 
it borders ou tho desert it is shallow. Its .. . 

The Lake or Sea of Aral, lying ferther east, 
of between 40,000 and 60,000 sq. m., and it 
likewise salt, as is the case with all the nume, 
lakes which occur in the above-menfioned 
The Lake of Aral receives the two largest rk^ 
drain tho S. puts of the desert, and decebd 

table-loud of E. Asia. The Sir-Darla, whhA In 

course flows through Khokan, runs about 960 m.,' 

tho S!r-Amoo, which rises in Badakslutt, and flowt 
through Bokhara, and afterwudb through tlw desert, has 
a course of nearly 1,100 m. 

The Oural dividing Asia from Europe, tKc great plain 
Is divided between these two continents. Though that 
portion of It, which belongs to Europe, has Immenso 
tracts of very fertile land, especially In (Im centre of 
Russia, the plain of Siberia no where exhUfits such a soil. 
Those parts which lie contiguous to the great depresrion. 
and as far E. as 82° E. long., are steins, that Is, level 
countries with a sandy, gravelly, or clayiy soil, destitute of 
trees, except along the bottoms of some pt the rivers, and 
covered partly with low shrubs, and partly with eouse 
grass, which affbrds only very scanty pasture. In most 
parts they are destitute of water. The graat steppe of 



Barablnskaja, between the river Yrtisb and Obi, b partly 
covered with luge swamps, and Intermingled with nu- 
merous salt-lakes, some of conslderuHe extent; the 
remainder has a dry sterile soil, but wheu It begins to 
rise in hills towards the Altai range,' many districts are 
fit for agriculture and arc cultivated. This last observ- 
ation applies still more to the countifes ferther E., be- 
tween tho river Oby and Yenesei, where agriculture has 
already advanced from 66° N . lat., Co Krasnoyarsk. Tbit 
portion of the plain is considered the granary af Siberia. 
Its surface is ratlier hilly. The countries lyings east of 
the Yenesei do not exhibit a level plain, but rather an 
undulating surface, which In some parts is even bl^en. 
But as the climate Is less mild than ferther west, agri- 
culture is only pursued In a comparatively few shmned 
places, and the rculng of cattle and the chace |||brda 
subsistence Co its scanty population. This partl|f the 
plain is covered with immense forests of pines, Dlrc&hc. 
of which the W. steppes arc destitute, and its pastWii 
are also much richer. That p^ion oi the plain whlfll 
extends N. of the Polar Circle mis its surface fruaen ten 
months of the yeu, and even In July ice is met with at 
the depth of a foot. It Is an Immense desert, covered 
with moss, and Interspersed with numerous lakes nnd 
swamps. In summer tts whole surface Is changed Into 
a swamp, and then it is inaccessible. This mossy 
desert Is called tundra. It is worthy of remark, that at 
the mouth of tho Lena, and between it and that of the 
Indlghirka, immense masses of bones, and even entire 
skeletons of elephants, rhinoceroses, and antediluvian 
animals, are found imbedded in the ice, which never Is 
dissolved by the rays of the sun. 

This plain is drained by numerous rivers, which, de- 
scending from the Altai mountains, on the southerfi 
border of the plain, traverse it in a northerly direction. 
Some of them may be enumerated among the largest 
rivers of the globe. Such are the Obi or Oby, wlUch 
unites with the Yrtish, and whose whole course rather 
exceeds 2,000 miles. The Yenesei Is still longer ; for If 
we take for its source the Selenga, which falls into the 
Lake of Baikal, and issues from It under the name of 
Lower Angara, hut changes it afterwards Into that of 
Upper TunguAa, it runs not less than 2,600 miles. 
The Lena, which is Joined by the large tributaries 
Witim and Aldan, has a course of hardly less than 2,(KI0 
miles. Farther E. is the Yana, which flows about 400 
m., the ludlghjrka about 700 miles, and the Kolyma 900 
miles. 

2. Elevated TaJbU-kmd qf Eaitem Asia. — The boun- 
dary of this extensive reipun lies near the parallel of 
50° N. lat. between 82° and 122° E. long. On Uie W. the 
boundary is formed by a line extending first from 60° 
N. lat. and 82° E. long., to 40° N. lat. anil 72° B. long., 
and henco nearly due S. to 34°. From this point It 
M4 
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follows tlM nnm of the Hinudefo in iu S.B. with eternal snow. In fact, the name Himalaya or 

dirMUoMoWE. Iwg., where this chain, which con. Himalehlsinerely a Sanscrit term for snowv 7 a ciream- 
•tltutee the 8. edge of the table-land, be^ns to turn stanre of which Pliny was well aware when he says, 
nearlr due £., and conUnues in that direction as far as Jffidtu Unpta n^oaum aign0cante. (Hut, 

91^ K. long., near the parallel of 39^ N. lat. Hence it Nai., lib. vi. $ 17.) By far the greater number of these 
g.B. to the tabio-land of Yu>nan, 2.1° S. lat., and high summits lie W. of the uhamalarl ; for K. of that 
1^ E. long., which forms the most southerly point of high pinnacle, the mountains, which attain the snow- 
tbe Great Table.land of Eastern Asia. The eastern seem huge, but few. On the S.Yf. are the plains of 
bound^ runs along the range of the Yun-linfr moun* India, which are nowhere more than 1,000 ft. above the 
tains, which extend from the most southerly bend of the sea; and on the north of the range are the plains of 
river Yang-tse-kiaag (36^ N. lat., aud 103<^ £. long.), in Tibet, which have at least 10,000 ft. of absolute elevation, 
a N.K.B. direction to the most northerly bend of the The highest crest of the range towards this tabie.land 
river Hoang-ho (410N. lat., and lOO" E.long.). At this is between 16,000 and 18,000 ft. high, the Neetec pass, 
the Yun-ling is divided only by the narrow valley One of the lowest, rising to 16,1160 ft. above the sea. 
of the river from another mountain.range, the In-shan, Tho country which lies between the E. extremity of 
which hence forms the boundary of the table-land running the Himalaya range (07" E. long.) and the table-land of 
E. to 116" R. long., where, turning to the N., the moun- Yu-nan (between 10^ and 104" E. long.) is entirely 
taln.<'hain Is called Khiug-khan, aud meets the X. boun- unknown. It contains the sources of the Irawaddi, and 
dary of the table-land between 61" and 52" X. lat., and seems to rise to a great elevation, and to be overtopped 
131" E. long. by high summits. The table-land of Yu-nan itself must 

The whole of the immense area Included within these be of considerable height, as the winters are very cold, 
lines is considerably elevated above the level of the sea. thouglr it be placed near the tropic. Some mountain* 
Only a few comparatively small tracts of country are sup- summits, which rise from it, attain the snow-line ; they 
posed to have loss than 3,000 ft. 'of absolute elevation, and are mostly situated along the most southerly bend of the 
many of its southern plains rise toroore tlion 10,000 ft. Ac- river Y aiig-tsc-kiang, and may be considered as the most 
curding to our scanty information, we may suppose that Mjutherly extremity of the Yun-liiig. 
the whole country rises continually higher in form of The Yun-ling, which rises on the E. edge of the great 
terraces as it approaches its southern boundary, the Hi- table-land, and runs in a N.X.E. direction lietween the 
malaya range. But, examining the course of the rivers, great bends of the rivers Yang-tsc-kiangand Uonng-ho, is 
we are obliged to suppose, that this country gnuluMly also of considerable height, so that it is frequently called 
docllnes towards the east, as those rivers which now from by the Chinese the Siue-ling ( Snow range). Tlie snow- 
it to the west rise only on the very borders of the table- capped summits arc numerous, between 30" aud 36" 
land, but many of those, which traverse its intern^ X. lat., and more especially between 33" and 34". The 
plains, descend to the Pacific Sea. Even those, which length of tliis range is little short of r,300m. 
are not connected with the sea, but terminate in lakes Kespcctlng the In-sbairand Khing-khon ranges little 
having no outlet, run mostly from W. to E. is known ; the first has never been seen by a European, 

7'hlB table-land does not extend in one uninterrupt^ and we have only acquired some notion of its posi- 

G lain, but liesides its being almost everywhere surrounded tion from the Chinese geographers. But towards its 
y mountain ranges. Its interior is likewise travcrseiT by E. extremity it is traversed by the great road loading 
several extensive chains. We shall first indicate the from Kiarlita to Pekin, and here the highest part of tho 
ranges which are met on its borders, then those in the mountain-pass rises to 6,536 ft. above tlie sea-level. The 
Interior, and make a few observations on the countries Khiug-khan seems not to rise much above the elevated 
lying between the mountain chains. plains which extend from Its western declivity westward. 

Along the N. edge of tho table-land runs the Altai but it is much elevated above the valleys contiguous to 
range, a chain of mountilns which varies in width be- its E. descent. Its absolute elevation does not appear 
twe<Mi 30(1 and 300 m., and extends along the table-land to bo great, as at the plaee.s where it was traversed by 
about ],4(M) miles in length, but it continues more than European travellers it was covered with stunted trees 
(XM) miles farther east, terininating at the mouth of the and low bushes to its very summit. The length of the 
river Amur. The name of Altai properly applies only to lii-shan does not much exceed 360 miles. But the Khing- 
thn W. portion as far os tin; Lake of Baikal, that portion khan, whose northern extremity advances to the most 
which lies S.E. of tho lake being called by the Kussituis northerly bend of the river Amur, has a length of nearly 
Oa-iirian Mountains, and by tho Mongols Khing-gan. 800 miles. 

'I'hat part of the chain, which lies farther E ., Is named The most northerly of the mountain-ranges traversing 
by tlie liusslans Yablonoi Khrebet, and by the Mengols the interior of the great tablo-land of Eastern Asia is 
and C^hinese Khing-khan Tugurick. The highest part tho Thlon-shan. It begins at the northern extremity of 
of the range is near its W. extremity, where, on tho the Tattash-i-ling, or Bolor Tagh, (40" X. lat.) with 
bonks of the river Tshunya, an upper branch of the Oby, which it forms nearly a right angle. But, properly 
it rises in some summits to more than 10,000 ft. almve the speaking, it projects under tht> name of Ak-Tagh into the 
level of the sea, and is always covered with snow. The plains of Bokhara, lying farther W. The Thian-Shan 
moan elevation of the whole range probably does not runs ftom W. to K., between 70" and 96", and then it 
exceed 6,000 or 6,000 ft., but the larger portion of it, lying terminates abruptly iu the plain. Its western portion, 
within the Chinese empire, has not boon examined. In which ir called Muz-Tagh, docs not rise to a great ele- 
this range is embosom^ the greatt'st alpine lake, tiiat vatlon, and is passed by the Civavans between Giildsha 
of Baikal, 366 m. In len|Ei. by 30 and 40 in. in width, and and Khasghar. Here its breadth does nut exceed 30 or 
covering a surface of 14,800 sq.m., so that it is larger 40 miles. But near 79" K. long., where it is traversed 
than half Scotland. by the rood between Fuldsha aud Aksu, the highest part 

The W. boundary of the table-land, between .50" X. lat. of the mount*iin-pass is covered with snow, and leads over 
and 82" £. long., and 40" X. lut. and 72" E. long., is not a glacier. Hence this pass is called Mussur dubfihn, or 
formed by a iiiountain-rlialn, but bv a country with a the glaeier-pass. Farther £. is the high volcanic peak, 
broken surface, which wc sbsiU notice hereafter. But called Te-shan. The centre of the whole range is oc- 
between 40" and 31" X. lat. a continuous range rises to a eupied by an extensive mass of very high rocks, which 
great height. It is called, on our maps, Bolor Togh, ri«c far above the snow-line, and this mass is known as 
but, by the natives, Tartash, and by tho Chinese geogra- one ol the highest mountains in northern Asia by the 
phers Tartash- 1-ling. .We know nothing of it, except n.iine of Bogdo Oola To the east of this high moun- 
that it rises to a vere great elevation. taiii-mass occurs another volcano, named the volcano of 

The vast range of the Himalaya mountains runs along llo-tbeou (Fire-town). Snow-capped mountains appear 
the 8. W. and a. edge of the table-land, from 34" N . lat. likewise on the cast of the Bogdo Oiila, but we are very 
and 73" E. long., to 38" X. lat. and 97" E. long., being little acquainted with this part of tlic range, 
aboqt 1300 m. In length, und from 2.50 to 860 m. across. It w'as formerly supposed that a high mountain-range. 
From the low plains of India, which border on the range running S.W. and X.E., connected tho western ex- 
on the S.W., the mountain-mass rises abruptly to about tremity of the Tblan-Shan with the western extremity 
4,000 or 5,000 feet. Behind it lies a belt of au extremely of the Altai range, but it is certain that no such range 
brokensurface, from 100 to 200 m. In breadth, overtopped exists. The country lying between these ranges is 
by numerous high summits, which grow biglier and higher intlccd traversed by several lower ridges, of which 
as they approach the table-land. The base on w iiich they some are of considerable extent, but they are- not con- 
rest also rises gradually, till it attains near the table-laiiu noeted with each other, wide plains extending between 
the height of 8, (XX) or 9,000 ft. Then follows the highest them. These plains do not much difibr from the steppes 
portion of this stupendous range, the crest of ttie//i»iatf« of Western Sibt'ria, being only covered with coarse grass ; 
or Imaua of the ancients, some of whose summits exceed but along the rivers are considerable tracts of kind, fit 
by 10,0(M1 and 1 1,000 ft. the altitude of Mount Blanc, and for agriculture, and yielding rich crops of rice and millet, 
are the highest in any country hitherto di^euvered. The Besides, there are similar tracts along the foot of the 
Dhawalagiri (28" 30' X. lat., and 83" 30' E. long.) attains ridges. But, as this country is placed between two great 
36,863 ft. above the sea, and the Chamalari (38" X. lat., deseris stretching far to the E. and W., and Inhabited 
and 89" 30' E. long.) is probably but little lower. The only by nomadic nations,*^ agriculture was entirely un- 
Tawahir fM" 33' N. lat., and 79" 67' E. long.) rlsM to known down to the middle of last century, when it 
3 Sk 749 ft> There are probably above 2(X) summits which was conquered by the Chinese, who took great pains to 
ilia auMTO than 18,(XX> feet above the sea, and are covered introduce agriculture, which is now in a flourisbmg stata 




In lereral districts. This country is, besides, renuurhable sea*level, but it sinks In some places even to 2 GOO ft. 
for the great number of large lakes which are met with In those parts of the GoM, which lie to the N. and S of 
over its whole surface. The most remarkable are the the Shamo, the wurfhce is between 3,000 and 4,000* ft 
Balkash, which Is said to extend fttim 120 to 140 miles above the sea. Hero it is nut, in general, covered with 
from N. to S., the Issekul or Temiirti, which is half m sand, but with gravel and pebbles, and Is in many places 
long, the Ala>kul, Zaisan, Kjjilbash Noor, Ike-Aral rocky. The vegetation is much more vigorous, and the 
Noor, Ubra Noor, and a great number of smaller ones, pastures consequently richer. It Is even thought that, 
Kxcept the Zaisan, they have no outlets, and the water In many districts, agriculture would succeed, if the No- 
of none of them arrives at the sea. Another rem.irkable madic nations inhabiting these countries would attend 
circumstance is the occurence of volcanoes, at a distance to it; and in some jiistricts which border on China, 
of about 1,000 miles from the sea. For, besides the vol- millet is grown abundantly, and oven wheat and barley, 
canoes noticed in the Thlan-Shaii range, there occur though not to a great extent. Trees are also met with, 
others to the N. of the chain, and one is found on an as well on thc'N. as on the S. of the Shamo, especially 
island in the Lake of Ala-kul. fir, birch, and poplars, but not in large forests. The 

Not far from the S. extremity of the Tartash-i-ling countries arc likewise better provided with water than 
(between 350 and 36^ N. lat.) another mountain-range, the Shamo, which could not be traversed, if wells were 
running IS. and W., is connected with It. Tills chain is not dug at certain places whore the roads pass. The 
called, by tlie Chinese geographers, Kuen-lucn, or Kul- northern and southern districts have also a less level 
kun. We know very little of it, except that it stretches surface, ridges of stony and rocky hills traversing it in 
over the whole breadth of the great table-land, and many places ; they run commonly from W. to K., and 
nearly in the middle of its extent (about !I20 E. long.) are called the Black Clouds. The few and sluggish 
divides into two ranges, of which that which declines rivers, which are met with, are lost In lakes without 
somewhat to tlie N. is railed Nan-Shan, and is probably outlets. Only in the north-eastern angle are the Ker- 
connected with the In-sh.*ui by tlie Ala-Shan, a range of looii and Khalk.i-Pira rivers, which, joining, form the 
mountains extending along the banks of the Hoang-bo, Argoun, the principal branch of the Amur. The tempe- 
where it flows N . The otlier branch of the Kuen-Tuen, rature of the air is extremely low over the whole Gobi, 
which declines somewhat to tfie S., is called the Bayan the waters being covered with ice six months of the 
Kara mountains, and fri>qucntly also the Kuen-luen, year. 

and unites with the Yiin-ling about 33^ N. lat. Nothing The country, which is included between the two 
else is kiiowrn of these nmges, except that they rue branches of the Kuon-lucn range, the Nan-Shan, and 
to a great height, and fn many parts are covered with Bayun Kara mountains, is called Thoing-Hal, or Khoo- 
snow all the year round; whence they frequently are khoo-noor. The latter name is derived from an extensive 
called Siue-inountains (snow-mountaius) by the Chi- lake. In ils N.E. district. It is very little known, and 
nese. * seems to exhibit a succession of narrow valleys and very 

The immense tract of country which lies to the N. of high mountiins, whose numerous summits pass far beyond 
this range (on the W. between it and the Thian-Shan, the snow-line. These mountains form very extensive 
and on the E. between it and the Altai Mountains,) is and high masses in the liend of the Hoang-ho. whlcli 
known by tlie name of Cobi, or more properly Gobi (the river lias its sources In the W. districts of this region, 
desert in the Mongolic language), or Shamo ( Sand-sea in The whole country, S. of the Kucn-lueii mountains, 
Chinese). But the whole of this tract is not a desert, as far S. as the Himalaya range, is comprehended under 
Thu W. portion of it, between 7*JP and K. long., or the name of Tibet. It is, doubtless, the highest part of 
between the Thiun-Shnu and Kuen-lueii, is only from the great table-land of Eastern Asia, and there are good 
3(K) to 4(H) m. across, and nearly 1,2(H) in. in length. Here reasons for assigning it an average absolute elevation of 
we fiiiii a tract of roiintry from -K) to HO m. across, along lO.tilN) ft. above the sea-level, though, towards the east, 
the loot of the Thian-Shan range, fertile in manydis- the valleys of some rivers maybe considerably less. A 
trii'ts, producing different kinds of grain, cotton, wine, mountain-range runs through it from IV. to E. It is 
and fruit, or covered witii nourishing grass. Through cunueeted with tiic Himalaya range by a level table- 
this tract runs the great commercial roiul, which connects land of 14,n<M) ft. elevation, which surrounds the sacred 
W. Asia with the more eastern countries, and here are lakes of Manassa-Rowora and Uavan-Hrad, and on 
sitimtcd the cuintuerdal towns of Khnsghar, Aksu, Kut- w'bieh, or near which, arc the sources of three great 
she, K:irasii.ir, Turfan, and Khamil, or llami. The W. rivers, the Indus, Ganges, and Yaroo-Zangbo-tsiu. 
portion (between T2P and 77^ E. long.) is also not a The mouiit.'iin-ehain itself is called Gang-dis-r) on the 
ilesert. Though the tracts separating the rivers are W., but further E. it bears the name of Zong. Its £. 
steppes, i. e. plains without trees, and producing only extremity is separated from the Yun-Iing hy the valley 
n. coarse grass, the lands bordering the banks of the of the Yang-tse-kiang, which here flows from N. to S. 
w.’itercourscs are fertile in grain and cotton. Here is the Little, or rather nothing, is known of this range, which 
town of Yarkand, and, towards the Kuen-Iucn, Khotuii, probably being placed on so elevated a base, passes with 
Llirough which two places a road runs, which couuerts its summits the line of congelation. 

N. Asi .1 with India. It is supposed that the term coltun Of the country which lies to the N. of this range very 
is derived from the name of the labt-mentioned town, little is known, if we except the most westerly comer. 
The remainder of this region is a desert, and mostly of where the Indus river, issuing from a table-land between 
the worst kind, where the sandy surface, according to a moiintain-ridgcs, enters the spacious, level, and fertile 
('hinese author, moves like the waves of the sea. This valley of i.eh, or Ladak, and runs in it about 300 
desert is sometimes distinguished by the name of Sha- miles, till It breaks through the mountain-ranges which 
shin, or tin* Gobi of Lop Nutir. The Lop Noor is one oppose its course, and enters the plain of India. On the 
of the extensive lakes without an outlet, winch frequently W. of this fine, but elevated valley, is the Himalaya 
are met with in this desert. It receives from the W. the range; and on the K. another high chain, the Kara- 
Erghengol, or river of Yarkand, which runs prolxibly korum mountains, which, extending N.'W. and S.E., 
not less than 1,000 miles. This part of the Great Table- connect the Kuen-luen chain with the Gong-dis-ri 
land in supposed to be between 4,000 and 5,000 ft. above mountains. 

the sea-level. The country cast cf the Karakomm mountains, and 

It seems, that under the meridian of Khamil (9G*^ extending between the Kuen-luen and the Gang-dis-ri 
E. long.) the desert is narrowed to about 150 miles across ranges, is called Katshe, or Kor Katshc. There occur 
by the fertile districts of Tangut, which skirt the N. in It some ranges, but the greatest part extends in wide 
declivity of the mountains of Nan-slian, and protrude plains, similar to the steppes, but abundantly provided 
fi.r northward into the desert. The desert, dividing it with good pasture. More is not known of it. Near the 
from Kliamil, and called Gobi of Tangut, is also less f lang-dis-ri range is an extensive lake, called 'i'eiigri, and 
level, more stony, and better adapted for pasture, than N. of it ore the sources of the Yang-tse-kiang, and per- 
farther K. or W. Hence the Chinese government has haps also those of the rivers Mackhuii and Thaluen. 
extended its N.W. prov. of Kansi, through this desert ThccountrybetweentheGang-dis-rirangeandthcIli- 
to the N. side of the Thian-Shan mountains. malaya mountains is Tibet Proper, and is somewhat 

'I'hc Great Desert, Ta-Gobi, extends from the eastern better known, at least as far E. as HTiassa, its capital, 
extremityof the Thian-Shan (96“ E. long.) to the Khing- Its surface exhibits only low rocky hills, without any 
Khan (129^ E. long.), nearly 1,200 miles in length, and signs of vegetation, rising on extensive arid plains. 
Its width between the Altai range on tne N., and the covered at certain seasons with rich grass, and affording 
N.*in-Shan, Ala-Shan, and In-Shan, on the S., varies pasture to numerous herds of cattle. The valleys In 
between 5()0 and 700 miles. 'J'hrough the middle of this which the rivers run are considerably depressed below 
tract extends. In the whole of its length, what is pro- the surface of the plains, and in those valleys agriculture 
perly called the Shaqio (Sand Sea). It is from 150 to is carried on with great care. All kinds of European 
2.50 miles across ; and in it suiiu almost exclusively grains arc cultivated, and in some places rice. Most 
covers the surface, which commonly is level, but in of the fruit-trees of Europe also succeed. But, 
some places rises into hills, on which masses of loose os the portion of the country which is lit for agriculture 
stone are met with. Small and shallow lakes are fre- is only a small part of the whole, the population, though 
quent. but their water is either salt or bitter. The vege- far from numerous, is partly supplied with com from 
tation is very scanty, and affords but indifibrent pasture, the adjacent countries. The climate Is very severe. 
In a few places a number of stunted trees arc met and the rivers covered with icb for some months. The 
with. Tms part of the Gobi is about 3,000 ft. above the E. part of Tibet is very litUe known ; it seems to be 
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traterand by high ranges, and not to exhibit the large 
uUins which occur farther W. In Tibet is the lake 
ralte, which has a large island in its centre, so that the 
lake has the form of a ring. The Yaroo*Zangbo-tslu, or 
Sampu liver, runs through this country from W. to E., 
and alter a course of more than 1,000 miles, breaks through 
the chain of the Himalaya range, about E. long., 
and Joins the Brahmapoutra under the name of Di-bong. 

The table-laud of Yu-nan, which forms the most 
southerly portion of the great table-land of Eastern 
Asia, has an extremely diversified surface, being a suc- 
cession of mountains which In some places rise above the 
snow-line, and of vall^, which, however, frequently 
widen to small plains. The climate indicates a considmv 
able elevation above the sea-level, but it is not so high 
as to preclude agriculture, com being raised In the valleys 
and plaint, and in some districts rice. Towards the 
N. W., however, it rises much higher, as there the rearing 
of cattle forms the princifial occu|)atlon of the inhabitants, 
who have herds of chowrj'-tailed cattle (Bos grun- 
niens.) which are only found in very cold countries. 

3. Omniriei Iging to toe Emt if toe Table-land qf 
Eastern JsiVi. — East of the desert of Gobi extends 
Shing-klng, or Manchooria (the country of the Manchoos), 
to the coasts of the Pacific. It is divided frrom the desert 
by the Khing-klian mountains, which on the side of the 
desert are destitute of wood, but towards Manchooria 
are covered with fine forest-trees, among which oak is 
frequent. The N. boundary is formed by the Yablonoi 
Khrcbet, or Khing-khan Tugurick. From this rai^ (56^ 
N. lot.) it extends to the neighbourhood of the Hoang- 
Ilai, or Yellow Sea (41o N. lat.) : from which it is divided 
f>nly by a range of hills. But in advancing farther E. 
these kills rise to a high mountain-chain, the Chang-pe- 
Shan, or Shan Alin, which attains the siiow.liue where 
it runs on the boundary between Manchuria and the 
peninsula of Corea. It then approaches the coast and 
runs so close along it as to leave only at some places « 
very narrow strifie of low country until it terminates at 
the mouth of the river Amur, opposite the Yablonoi 
Khrcbet. Along this coast the mountain-chain rises with 

roat steepness to from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above the sea. 

'he countries enclosed by these mountain-ranges ex- 
hibit diflbreut characters,. The S.W. part of it, N. of 
the river Sira Muron, or licao-ho, is a desert, and may be 
considered as pirt -of the Gobi, which here projects 
t)«>yond its natural boundary, the Khing-khan range. It 
has a scanty vegetation, and is only inhabited by nomadic 
nations. E. of it, and as far N. as the. Amur river, the 
country is traversed by ridges of mountains and hills, 
between which, however, spacious valleys extend, whoso 
fertile soil is in some places well cultivated, and yields 
rich crops. The mountains and hills are partly covered 
with trees, and partly afford rich pasture-walks for 
tiiiinerous, herds of cattle and sheep. The climate oi 
this portion of Manchooria is very temperate. N. of the 
river Amur the whole country is covered with mountain- 
masses, intersected by narrow valleys. Here agriculture 
ceases, and cattle form the principal riches of the inha- 
bitants. who also wply themselves industriously to the 
chare of auimals affording furs, of which there is a great 
abundance. I'ho principal river is the Amur, whose 
upper branch, theArgoun, runs through the N.E. districts 
or the Gobi, and after entering the mountains joins the 
Shllka, when the river is called Amur, or Sakhalien. 
Tile whole course of this river does not fall short of 
2,000 miles. 

The peninsula of Corea is separated from Manchooria 
by the Chang-re-shan, and from this range another 
branches oflTto the S., which runs close to the E. shores, 
towards which it descends with great rapidity, and in 
these districts the level or cultivaule tracts ate of small 
extent. The numerous offsets to the W., which arc less 
steep and elevated, contain between them large and well- 
cultlvatfMl valleys. But the whole country seems to have 
a consictorable elevation above the sea-level, as its climate 
is very cold, its N. rivers being covered with ice for 
4 mon^ ; yet rice, cotton, and silk.itre produced in abun- 
dance. 

China Proper occupies the remainder of the countries 
lying between the Groat Table-land of Eastern Asia and 
the Pacific. Several mountain-ranges issuing from those 
that surround it, traverse its interior. Where the In- 
Shan and the Khing-Khan moot, stands a high summit, 
the l*etsha, more than 16,000 ft. above the sea-level, and 
from It a chain runs first S. W., and then S., 400 m., and 
terminates at the last great bend of the Hoang-ho. It is 
called Kho-thsing-Shan, and though high, does not rise 
to the snow-line. Near 34^ N. lal. two ranges branch 
off frfim the Yun-ling, the Ptding (northern range) and 
the Tapa-Ung, and they continue as high mountain-chains 
as far B. as 111*^ or 112o B. long., when they sink down 
to hills. These ranges contaiu some snow-capped sum- 
mits t«>wavds the W., and are steep and ruggM. From 
the K. side of the table-land of Yu-nan branches off 
another ranm, ceiled Nan-ling (southern range), which 
constitutes the most extensive mountain-systmn in China. 


! It runs E. as far as llfio E. long , passing about 160 miles 
to the north of Canton ; it then inclines to the N.E., in 
which direction it continues with a slight bend to the W. 
to its termination on the sea, near the harbour of Nlng- 
po, opposite the islands of Chusan. Several summits of 
this range rise above the snow-line, W. of 1 10*^ E. long., 
and here it extends also to a considerable width. East 
of IIQO £. long, no snow-capped summits occur, though 
some rise to a great elevation, but every where the m- 
scent of the range is steep and rugged. 

The country lying between the Kho-thsing-Shan 
Hie Tapa-Ung is full of high and extensive mountain* 
masses, and intersected by valleys, which are very narrow, 
except two which are drained the Wei-ho, a tributary 
of the Hoang-ho, and by the Kan-kiaim, a branch of 
Yang-tse-kiang. These are wide, and aflbrd large tracts 
for agricultural purposes. The large tract, which ex- 
tends between tl)e Tapa-ling and the Nan-ling, is tra- 
versed by many ridges of mountains and hills, which 
mostly branch off from the last-mentioned range, but 
these elevations rise only to a moderate height, and the 
gentle declivities are mostly cultivated. Besides, they 
are separated from one another by very wide valloys, 
which frequently are intersected by pretty extensive 
plains, that every where recompense the industry of the 
careftil cultivator. They are, in fact, hardly inferior in 
fertility to the great Chinese Plain. 

This great plain occupies the N.E. pvt of China, ex- 
tending in length 700 miles from the Great Wall, N. of 
Pe-king, to the confluence of the rivers Yang-tse-kiang 
and Kan-kiang, near 30» N. lat. Its breadth Is various. 
North of 36^ N., where it partly extends to the shores of 
the Hoang-hal, and partly borders on the W. dei^vity 
of the Chang-tung mountains, a low range, occupying 
the peninsula of that name, the width of the plain varies 
between 1.50 and 250 m. Between 35° and 34^ N. lat. the 
plain enlarges, and in the parallel of the Hoang-ho it 
extends more than 300 m. £. and W. Farther S. it 
grows still wider, and reaches nearly 600 m. inland, in 
the parallel of the mouth of the river Yang-tse-kiang. 
This large plain, though the N. districts have mostly a 
sandy soil, and the E., between the emboiicliiires of the 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang, axe partly covered with 
swamps, is, perhaps, the best cultivated and most popu- 
lous portion of the globe, producing abundance of rice, 
cotton, wheat, and tobacco, Ac. It contains at least 
210,000 sq. m., so that It is seven times as largo as 
the most fertile plain of Europe, that of Lombardy. 
The internal communication of this fertile tract is 
rendered easy by the Great or Imperial Canal, which 
traverses it from S. to N., aqd whose length exceeds 
500 m. in a straight line, but probably its whole length 
Is not less than 700 m. It is, also, traversed by the lower 
courses of the two great rivers of China, the Hoang-ho 
and the Yang-tse-kiang, which flow through it from 
to E. The Iloang-ho runs upward of 2,000, and the 
Yang-tse-kiang more than 2,900 miles, if their bends be 
taken into account. 

. 4. Countries lyii^ to toe South qf the Great Table-land 

qf Eastern Asia. — This region comprises the two penin • 
stilas, wliich arc known in Europe by the name of India 
within and without the Ganges. 

The peninsula without the Gauges is traversed by four 
inountain-rangcs, of which the three fvthest cast are 
connected with, or branch off from, the table-land of Yu- 
nan, the most southerly extremity of the Great Table-land. 
The must easterly, which may be called the Anam range, 
begins at 22*^ N. lat., and runs S.E. till it approaches the 
Chinese Sea, near 17° N. lat. ; hence, farther south, it 
proceeds parallel to the shores of that sea, and termi- 
nates at Cape St. James (10<^ 16^). ^ This range occupies 
^ut 1(X) m. in width ; its elevation has not been ascer- 
tained, but it seems to be considerable, though far from 
rising to the snow-line, except, perhaps, where it is con- 
nected with the table-land of Yu-nan. Two other 
mountain-chains branch off from the S.W. side of the 
same table-land, between 95o and 97° £. long., and run 
nearly due S , including the narrow valley of the Tha- 
luen river. The most westerly, which may be called 
the Birmah range, terminates as a chain of considerable 
elevation at the mouth of the Thaluen river ; the other, 
which runs to the E. of that river, and may be called 
the Shan or Siam range, continues farther S., but gra- 
dually declining in height till it disappears entirely N. of 
the most nvrow part of the peninsula of Maiggy u the 
isthmus of Krah (11° 30' N. lat.) : for the low moun- 
tains, which occupy the interior of the S. part of that 
peninsula, are not connected with it. 

Between the Anam ra^ and the Gulph of Tonkin 
ll» a large plain, that of Tonkin, about 100 m. in length 
and width : it is low, level, and extremely fertile, es- 
pecially as far as it can be irrigated. It is surrounded on 
the N. and W. by very fertile valloys, and traversed by 
the river Song-ca, which rises on the table-land of Yu- 
nan, and runs in an E.S.E. direction probably more than 
700 m. The plain of Tonkin terminates between 19° 
axid 20° M. lot: farther S. the oflbets from the Anam 
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range approach close to the tea, and leave only between 
them larger or smaller valleys, which commonly are very 
fertile. South of Cape Avarella steep rocks occupy 
nearly the whole of the country. '* 

We know very little of the X. portion of the coimtry 
occupying the extensive tracts which separate the Anam 
range from the Shan range. It would seem, that as far 
S. as 16“ N. lat. it exhibits several pretty high moun ‘ 
tain ridges, which include valleys and surround elevated 
plains. S. of 1G“ N. lat., however, low pl^ns constitute 
the general character of the country : for though several 
ridges occur, they do not seem to rise at any place above 
the elevation of high hills. These low plains have a 
greater abundance of water than any other country of 
Asia. A considerable portion of their surface is covered 
with permanent lakes : others are formed during the 
rainy season, by the inundation of the numerous andlarge 
rivers ; and at that season a great portion of the land is 
changed into immense swamps. Though the soil is very 
fertile, and yields very rich crops of rice and every kind of 
vegetables cultivated for food between the tropics, dvi- 
lisation is less advanced than either in China or Hin- ; 
dostan ; because its inhabitants, being unable to turn | 
this abundance to their advantage, it acts as an in> j 
centive to idleness. Three largo rivers drain this 
country. The most easterly is the Sai-gun, which runs 
along the Anam range, and falls into the sea near Cape 
St. James : its upppr course is entirely unknown, but 
from its size towards its mouth it is supposed to run from 
500 to GOO in. The Mackhaun, or river of Cambodia, is 
called by the Chinese Lan-tsan-kiang, and rises in the 
interior of the Great Table-land, so that its whole course 
proliably exceeds 2,000 m. : it falls into the sea, W. of 
the moiitli of the Sai-gun river. The third river is the 
Menam, or river of Slam, which runs about 700 m., and 
falls into the Gulph of Siam. 

Tile valley, in which the Thaluen runs between the 
mountain-ranges of Siam and Birmah, is narrow ; Its scdl 
is stony, and too much elevated to lie irrigated by the 
water of the river, which rushes with great Impetuosity 
down its confined bed, descending from the Great Table- 
land, where it is called Loo-kiang, or Moo-kiang. Its 
whole course probablv exceeds 1,.^0Q m. 

The peninsula of Malacca, which constitutes the most 
soutlierly part of the continent of Asia, and terminates 
with the Crapes of Buros and Komimia, between which the 
island and town of Singapore arc situated, is connected 
with the main-land by the isthmus of Krali (between 9“ 
and 11'*' S. lat.), .about 150 m. long, and from 70 to RO m < 
wide. It Is low, and its soil is formed by alluvium 
The peninsula itself contains a mountain-ridge in tlie 
interior, which rises to 3,000 or 4,000(1., .and is mostly 
covered with thick wood, but along the shores extends 
a level country, which in some districts is very fertile, 
but mostly not very productive. 

The most westerly of the four mountain-chains, which 
traverse the peninsula beyond the Ganges from N. to S. 
uearly in its whole length, is the Aracan range, di- 
viding Aracan from the Birman empire. It is not con- 
nected, like the others, with the table-land of Yu-naii, 
hut w ith the Himalaya range. The Himalaya mountains 
arc considered to terminate at tho sources of the Brah- 
ina}>outra (97“ 3(/ E. long., and 28“ N . lat.) . The moun- 
tains which surround the upficr course of that river are 
called the Langtan mountains, and many of their sumuilts 
rise above the snow-line ; tho highest of those which have 
been measured, the Dupha Boom, attaining 13,713 It. above 
the Asa-level : the passes which lead over it do not sink 
below 11,000 ft. From these mountains, which rather 
constitute a large mountain-knot than a range, a chain 
issues, running W. parallel to the Himalaya range. 
That portion of the chain, which is iinmedi^ly con- 
nected' with the Langtan mountains, is colled Patkoi 
mountains ; it seems to be murh lower, and mure acces- 
sible. Farther W. they are called the Naga mouiitaius, 
which arc still lower, and extend to about !)3“ SO' E. long., 
where they are succeeded by the Garrow hills, which 
rarely rise to more than 6,000 ft., and terminate opposite 
the iniiuntaln-ridges which surround the enormous pin> 
itaclo of the Chamalarl in the Himalaya range. 

Between this range and tho Himalaya mountains ex- 
tends the valley of Asam, or of the Brahmapoutra, one of 
the largest in Asia : its length exceeds 400 m.. and in 
width it varies between 30 and 50 m. Its soil is very 
fertile, and the climate such as to bring to perfection 
nearly all productions cultivated between the tropics } hut 
here also the too great abundance of water retards the 
progress of agriculture and the increase of the popu- 
lation.* The Brahmapoutra runs more than .500 m. 
through the centre of this valley, and Is here joined by 
tho I)l-hong, which, under the name of Saropu, of Ya- 
roo-Zangbo-tsiu, flows through the plains of Tibet, and 
has run a course of more than 1, 000 m. before it reaches 
the Brolimapoutra. Issuing from the valley of Asam, 
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the Brahmapoutra runt 860 ro. further through the uliiln 
of Bengal. 

The country which extends along the mountain-chains 
constituting the S. boundary of the valley of Asam, and 
advances os (hr S. as 24“ M. lat., seems to be consider- 
ably elevated above the sea, the plain on which the town 
of Moonipore is built having an elevation of nearly 
2,500 ft. But the plains are commonly not of great ex- 
tent, and the valleys are narrow, though the mountains 
which cover the greater part of the surface do not rise 
to a great elevation. As lar as is known (for the eastern 
portion of this region has not been visited by European 
travellers) these ranges run S. and N., and form right 
angles, or nearly so, with the range from which they 
issue. One of these ranges, extending along the 
meridian of 91“ E. long., is culed the Khiebunda moun- 
tains, between Moonipore and Katshar, but farther S. 
the Aracan mountains. This chain, whose length rather 
exceeds 700 m., attains, towards the 8., only a mean ele- 
vation of about 3,000 ft. above the level of the sea, though 
some of its summits rise to 5,000 ft. and upwards. Its 
mean width may be 60 miles : It terminates at Cope 
Negrals. 

Between the Aracan mountains and tho Birmah range 
lies the greatest part of the Birman empire. A small 
portion of its surface consists of rich cultivable lauds : 
these lie in the wide valley of the Irawaddi, and in two 
large plains ; one, situated between 22“ and 23“ N. lat., 
along the N. side of the great bend of that river, and the 
other lietween 1G“ and 1H“ N. lat.: tho latter compre- 
hends tlie large delta of the Irawaddi and the adjacent 
low country as far E. as the Binnah mountains, and may 
have a surface of nearly 100,IHK) sq. m. But its agrL 
culture Buflbrs from excess of water. Tjid country £. 
of the Irawaddi, and S. of its great bend, is a high coun- 
try, from I,6(K) to 2,000 ft. above tlie level of the sea ; 
whose hilly surface sufiTers from want of water, the soil 
being sandy and dry. The Irawaddi, which drains the 
Birman empire, rises in that unknown region E. of the 
Langtan mountain-knot, and runs upwards of 1,200 miles, 
if its bends bn taken into account. 

Aracan, or the country lying east of the ArAcan 
mountains, is hilly, and even mountainous in Its northern 
districts, the table-mountain (near 21“ M. lat.) rising to 
8,340 ft. above the sea : but Its middle parts are occu- 
pied by the rather wide valley of the Hurltung, or Ara- 
can river, and this Is continued iarther S. to 19“ N. lat., 
being separated from the sea to the S.of the mouth of tho 
river, by a ridge of broken hills, which rise to between 600 
and 700 feet. The rains during the south-west mon- 
soon being extremely heavy, and of long-continuance, 
agriculture is here also retarded by the abundance of 
water. 

Hindoston, or the peninsula within or on this side the 
Ganges, is not connected either with the table- land of 
Eastern orthat of WesternAsia, lieing separated from each 
^ a wide plain, extending first from tiie mouth of the 
Ganges along the southern declivity of the HimalMa 
range to the shores of the river Indus, in aW.N.w. 
direction, and thence along the mountains, forming 
the boundary of the table-land of Iran, In a S.S.W. 
direction to tho mouth of the Indus. Thus this plain 
has the form of a right angle ; and is, on account of its 
different character m the eastern and western district, 
with propriety divided into the plain of the Ganges and 
that of tlie Indus. 

llic plain of the Ganges may be compared with the 
great plain of C hina, in respect of fertility and ex- 
tent, tnough not of population. Its length is up- 
wards of 1,000 m., and Its width varies between 120 and 
360 m. : it covers an area of more than 200,000 sq. m. 
From the mouth of the Ganges it rises impercratibly to- 
wards the N.W. ; but, even at a distance of 2C() m. from 
tlie sea, its surface is not 1,000 ft. above It. The country 
between the W. mouth or the Ganges, the Ilooghly, and 
that of the Brahmapoutra, to a distance of ncaily 100 
m. firom the sea, is extremely low, and ftequently. 
inundated by high tides. It is called the Sunderbuuds, 
and is nearly uninhabited on account of its unhealthiness, 
being covered with large furest-trecs, and frequented by 
tigers and other beasts of prey. The country which lies 
N. of the Sunderbunds, to an extent of 200 m. and" up- 
wards, is subject to the annual inundations of the Ganges ; 
by whose deposit it is fertilised, so as to ^ve the most 
abundant crops of rice. It is cultivated wfth the greatest 
care, and nourishes a very numerous population. X. 
of 25“ X. lat. the annual inundations of the river 
cease ; and where no artificial means are employed to 
effect an irrigation for the culture of rice, the country 
produces wheat and other grains. But the natural fer- 
tility of the soil decreases as we advance higher up the 
river. It becomes more sandy, and K. of Delhi the tracts 
along the rivers con only be cultivated. At 30P X. lat. 
it Is a complete desert. Between this plain and the 
lowest range of the Himalaya mountains extends the Tari- 
yana, a narrow stripe of land from 12 to 20 m. wide, 
covered witti immense forests, and frequented by a great 
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niimber of elq;»htiiti. tigers, and other animals. It is 
uninhabited, on account of Its unhealtblness, the sar> 
Ibce in the runy season being concerted Into an immense 
swamp ; but between November and March it may be 
visited without danger. The people Inhabiting its bor> 
ders are disfigured by goitres. 

The river which drains this plain, the Ganges, rises 
ill the highest and most northerly range of the Hi- 
malaya mountains, bordering on the table-land of 
the sacred lakes of Manassa, Rowarra, and of Ilrawan 
II rad. Its several sources unite before it issues fTom 
the mountains at Hurdwar. It soon begins to change 
its W. into a S. and south-easterly course. In the latter 
direction it traverses the upiicr part of the plain. 
Hut from its Junction with tlie Jumna it runs £. to 
the neighbourhood of RfOamahal, where it again turns 
to the S. K., and soon after begins to form its extensive 
delti, dividing In a great number of branches, of which 
the most easterly and principal falls into the Ray of 
Retignl, a few miles W. of the mouth of the Brahma- 
poutra; but the western moutli, called the Hooghly, is in a 
straight line 1H(» m. distant ftom it. All rivers descending 
from the Himalaya mountains, between 78° and 90° E. 
long.. Increase its waters, and most of them inundating 
the lands contiguous to their banks during the rainy 
sfMson, contribute to increase the fertility of the plain. 
The course of the G.mges exceeds 1,.3()0 m. 

Tlie plain of die Indus is somewhat less in extent, and 
greatly inferior in fertility. It extends in length about 
fiOO m., and in width 300 at an average. Its surfare may 
cover an area of 180,000 so. m. Its N. part is called tlie 
Veiy-.ib (country of five rivers), from being Watered liy 
five large rivers, which afterwards join the Indus. This 
trai't is commonly very fertile along the watercourses, 
and there are even, between the rivers, districts whoso 
soil recompenses tlie labour of the husbandman ; but in 
general they have a light soil, which frequently passes 
into sterile sand or clay. I'liis description also u]>plics 
for tlie most part to the tract of land which lies on the 
right of the river, between it and the ranges which se- 
parate it from the table-land of Iran. But on the left 
of the Indus extends an immense mndy desert, which in 
the N . is called Maroost'hali, or the Great Desert, and 
to the S. Tliiir, or the Little Desert. It extends over the 
delt.*! of the Indus, and occupies nearly half the whole 
plain. At its southern extremity is the Uunn, an ex- 
tensive salt morass, connected with the Gulpli of Dutch. 
In the desert also occur smaller lakes and marshes, in 
which salt is proiluccd. It is only inhabited in a few 
places, where rocks protrude through tho sand, having 
their surface covered with scanty grass. The Indus, 
which drains this plain, has its sources near those of the 
Ganges ; descending through the spacious valley of 
Leh or Ladak ; it breaks through the mountains at the 
north-western extremity of the Himalaya range. Its 
whole course amounts to upwards of l,5(M)m. 

Where the two plains of the Ganges and Indus meet, 
in tho parallel of Delhi, between 70° and 77° E. long., 
begin tne mountainous countries of Hindostau, which 
extend to its most southern extremity. Cape Comorin 
(near 8^ S.lat.). This immense tract maybe divided 
into two triangles, connected ac their bases at the 
Vitidhya mountains, which extend between *22'^ and 23® 
from the Bay of Cambay, to the plain of the Ganges, N. 
W. of Calcutta. This chain is of moderate elevation, 
its highest summits probably not exceeding 3,000 ft. 
above the sea, and the most fteqiiented of its moun- 
tain-passes, that of Jaum, only rising to 2,328 ft. At its 
western extremity, about 30 ra. from tlie Bay of Cambay, 
it Is connertt'd with another chain, the Araviilli range, 
which first runs N.,in broken masses, up to the vlchilty 
of 24® N. lot., but farther N. forms a continuous range, 
running N. N. E. It descends westward, with a steep 
declivitv, to the desert of Maroost’h,\li, and prevents the 
•and of that district from encroaching on the fertile 
country lying farther E. Its average elevation pro- 
•bably does not exceed 3,000 ft., though some summits 
rise ni^er, and tho Aboo or Aboda Peak (between 24® 
and Sfi®), even to more than 5,000 ft. These twocliains, 
the Vlndhya mountains and the Aravtilll range, consti- 
tute two sides of the northern triangle, and from them 
tho country gradually lowers, uutil it meets the plain 
of the Ganges, not for from the banks of the Jumna. 
Contiguous to the mountains are two considerable 
plains ; the table-land of Malwa, well known by its 
extensive plantations of opium, skirts the northern de- 
clivity of tho Vindhya mountains for about 300 m., 
and has an average breadth of 50 in. Near the moun- 
tains its elevation is between 1,800 and 1,900 ft. above 
the sea level ; but towards tho N. it imperceptibly lowers 
to less than 1,800 ft. The table-land of Mawar extends 
along tlie Aravulli range : it is between 150 and 180 m. 
long, from S. to N., and from 70 to 100 m. wide. Its 
•levation near the mountains is about 2,000 ft. above the 
•aa, but on its eastern border it sinks to 1,4(0 ft. In 
fintllitir it is much inferior to the plain of Malwa ; it 
prodiiMi diflbrent kinds of grain* but little rice. The 


tracts of country which separate these plains and ex- 
tend to the plain of the Ganges, have a very broken sur- 
face, which on the E., in Harraoutce, rises in steep and 
rugged hills, but farther 'W., in Bundlccund, presents 
more gentle acclivities, and wider, as well as more fertile, 
valleys. The rivers which drain these countries fall 
into the Jumna, a tributary of the Ganges. 

Tho peninsula of Gujerat, lying opposite the mouth 
of the rivers Nerbudda and Tapty, Is united to the con- 
tinent of Hlndostan by an isthmus more than 50 m. 
long, between tho southern part of the salt morass called 
the Runn and the Bay of Cambay. This isthmus is so 
low that, in the rainy season, the waters of both gu^hs 
unite and convert tne peninsula into an island. The 
districts contiguous to this isthmus, as well as those 
bordering on the gulphs of Cambay and Cutch, have 
an undulating surface, and contain extensive tracts of 
fertile and well cultivated land. 'J'iie lauds along the 
western coast are rather level, but their surface is stony, 
covered with little earth, and not fertile. The interior of 
the peninsula, and all the districts along the southern 
coast, have a very broken surface, and are mostly covered 
with bare rocks, but contain a number of fertile valleys. 
Tho mountains in the centre of the peninsula attun 
a moderate elevation. The whole is well supplied with 
running water, except the north western extremity, 
but is destitute of wood, except on the hills along the 
southern coast. 

Contiguous to the eastern extremity of the Vindhya 
muuntiiins, but S. of them (between 81® and 83® E. long., 
and 22® and 23® N. lat.), tho country rises to a consider- 
able elevation, probably to more than 5,000 ft. It Is 
overtopped by numerous summits which rise 2,000 ft. 
higher. This rugged country, wliich seems to constitute 
a mountain-knot, from w’hich ridges and rivers run out 
in all directions, is culled Omeikuntuk. The most 
considerable of these rivers is the Nerbudda, which 
runs westward in a deep valley, overhung on the N. 
by the steep acclivities of the Vindhya mountains, and 
bounded on the S. by another range, the S. Sautpuora 
mountains. This valley, wliich is wide, except at its 
eastern extremity, and of considerable iertility, is con- 
sidered os tile boundary line between Hindostan Proper, 
lying N., and tlie Decc.m, extending S. to Cape 
Comorin. The lenrth of the valley, and of the river, 
is about G(M) m. Similar is the valley in whirh the 
Tapty runs along the southern declivity of the Suutpoora 
mountains, parallel to the Nerbudda, but its course 
docs not much exceed 390 m. 

To the S. and S. K. of Omerkuntuk, between the 
lower part of the pLoln of the Ganges, and as for S. as 
the course of the river Godavery, extends a tract of 
country whose elevation above the sea has not been de- 
termined ; but thi' comparatively low temperature of the 
air, and the healthiness of the climate, seem to indicate 
that it must be between 3,000 and 4,0U0 ft. Its surface is 
broken ; the hills rise to 2,U(i() ft. above it, but they are 
separated from each other by wide valleys, and fre- 
quently by plains oi moderate extent and indliferent 
fertility, except along the foot of the ridges, where tho 
soil etiinnionly is rich. The ea.stern boixier of this 
rugged talAe-land is formed by a chain of mountains, 
w'hieli does not seem to rise considerably above it, but 
they are to steep as to be almost impassabh' for horse or 
wheeled carriages. Their distance from the sea varies 
between (30 aiicl 80 m. The narrow tract lying between 
them and the sea is called the Circars. It is not a level, 
but commonly a succession of hills and dales ; thoughthere 
orciir some levels of considerable extent. Its soil along 
the sea-coast is geiuTcdly sandy, but it improves gra- 
dually towanls the mountains ; and firoduces abundant 
crops of cotton, tobacco, and gr^n ; including rice, when 
artiliclally irrigated. 

On the tnoun(Rin-knot of Omerkuntuk rises the river 
M^anuddy, which traverses this broken country in an 
K. S. E. direction nearly In the middle. It falls into the 
Bay of Bengal, after a course of more than 500 in., and 
forms at its mouth an .extensive dcjta. 

South of the mouth of the river Tapty, and nearly in 
Its parallel, rises suddenly from the plain a continuous 
mountain range called the Ghauts, extending south, 
ward as for as the river Fonany (11® S.lat.), through 
10® of lat. In some parts it Is 30 or even 40 m . distant from 
the sea; in others it constitutes its very shores. It rises 
abruptly with a steep ascent from the low coast, and 
attains a mean elevation of from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. ( but some 
of its summits rise much higher. The highest portion 
are the Neilghcriy hills (11® S. lat.), which are more 
than 9,000 ft. above the sea ; the Liiiandumale (12® N. 
lat.) Is above 5,500 ft. ; and the Subramuni (12® 300 
above 5,400 ft. In many points, the range sinks down 
to less than 2,(!00ft.,and over these depressions lead the 
ghauts or mountain-passes ; whose name has been trans- 
ferred to the range Itself. 

The narrow tract of country which intervenes between 
this range and the sea-coast is called Malabar. It is 
mostly occupied by the short ofikets of the Ghauts, which 



preserve thdr character of steepness, hut include small 
valleys which display a vigorous vegetation. The 
narrow tract of level land along the sea, which seldom 
exceeds 3 m. in width, and is in general much less, is se- 
parated from tho sea by low downs ; this gives them the 
advantage of irrigation during the rainy season. The 
fresh water descending from the mountains has no vent, 
and must therefore stagnate until it evaporates : hence 
these tracts produce much rice, though their soil is poor, 
consisting chiefly of sand. 

The Nellgherry hills ronstltute the S. extremity of the 
Ghauts, which are called the W. Ghauts, to distinguish 
them from another cliain of mountains, called the E. 
Ghauts. The last-mentioned mountains begin on the 
banks of the river Cavery (11<> 2(/ N. lat.) and extend ! 
thence, first In a N. E. direction, as far as 13^ N. lat., 
where, opposite the town of Madras, they turn to the I 
K., and continue so to the bcinks ofthe river Kistna (near j 
17° N. lat.). llctwcen this river and tho Gudavery are I 
a range of hills, wiiich connects them with the moun- I 
tains which separate the Circars from the elevated 
country lying further W. The E. Ghauts do not 
form an uninterrupted chain, being at several olaees 
broken by the rivers which rise on the E. declivities 
of tho W. Ghauts, and descend to the Bay of Bengal. 
They also do not form one mass ; but are frequently 
divided in several ridges, by longitudinal valleys. These 
mountains do not rise to the elevation of the W. Giiauts ; 
yet to the W. of Madras, tho Nalla Malla mountains at- 
tain 3,000 ft. and more, and farther S. (near 12°) the 
Shcrwaliary mountains rise to 4,0:15 ft. 

Tlie extensive country enclosed between the two 
ridges of the Ghauts is an elevated table-land, its sur- 
face extends nearly in a level, which is only here and 
there broken by short ridges or groups of hills, rising 
a few hundred ft. above it. Its elevation aliovc the level 
of the sea, where it is contiguous to tlie W. Ghauts, 
varies between 2,000 and 3,000 ft., and thus it may continue 
to the middle of tl)c table-land ; but it sinks in approach- 
ing the E. Ghauts, wliere, in most places, it has barely 

l, (M)U ft. or less of elevation. Its soil is rather fertile, and 
well adapted to the culture of rice, where it can be irri- 
gated, and where not, it produces abundance of wheat 
and other grain. Tlio ». part is called tlie tabic-laud 
of Mysore, and the N. that of Balaghaut. 

The Eastern Ghauts are at a distance of about 1.50 

m. from tlie sea, or coast of Curumandcl. The sur- 
face of the intervening country extends mostly in wide 
plains, which here and there are intersiicrsed by iiills of 
no great delation. The soil is dry, light and sandy, but 
nevertheiesb it gives rich crops, wlicrevcr it is irrigateii, 
which is rendered easy by the great number of rivers 
descending fiom tiic Western Ghauts, or originating in 
the Eastein Ghauts. Tlie coast is low, sandy, and without 
harbours, surrounded l>y slioals, and exposed to a very 
heavy swell, which renders it extremely dangerous during 
the north-ea<dLTn monsoon* Europeans have, however, 
preferred it to other parts of India, having formed here 
more settlements than any where else. Three large 
riverf descend from the eastern declivity of the Western 
Ghai^ through tho talile-hand of Mysore and Baloghaut, 
to this coast, and fall into the Bay ol Bengal. Tiic most 
southerly Is the Cavery, which runs about 4.50 miles. 
Farther N. is the Kistna, or Krisiia, and the Goda- 
very, the former flowing about 600 the latter 700 miles. 
These rivers, though in many parts very valuable for 
irrigating the contiguous lands, arc only navigable in the 
low plain of the Carnatic. On the table-land they in gene- 
ral nave little water, and where they break through tlie 
Eastern Ghauts, they are broken by numerous rapids and 
cataracts. 

On the parallel of the embouchure of the Cavery river, 
(11° N. lat.), the peninsula may be traversed without 
passing any mountain. Here exists a great depression in 
the Western Ghauts, called the Gap of Coimbatore. 
The narrowest passage is at the fortress of Animally (77° 
E. long.), where the level low country between two 
mouiitun-rangcs presents a valley about 12 miles wdde. 
The elevation of the hichest part of this gap is only 4(N) ft. 
above the sea level. The whole country in this district 
Is covered with large forest-trees, especially with teak *, 
but during the rainy season it is converted into a 
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ftilly intersected by inlets of the sea, which often run 
for great length parallel to the* coast, receiving the various 
mountain streams, and communicating with the ocean by 
dlflbrent shallow and narrow oiieniitas. llpiwonn 


To the S. of the Gap of C!olmbatore the Ohauts rise 
again with a very abrupt ascent : they attain also 
a great elevation. The Permaul Peak, situated W. of 
Dmdigul, nearly in the middle between both seas, is 
7,367 ft. above the sea level, and according to the statements 
of the natives the mountains farther W. rise to the snow 
line. The chain lies here farther from the sea, leaving a 
low tract from 30 to 40 m. across between them, and 
runs 8. S.W. towards Cape Comorin, terminating ab- 
ruptly at adistance of about 20 Kn. m. from the C^ape with 
a huge mass of granite, 2,000 feet high : a low rocky 
ridge extends to the Cape. The mountains are here 
covered with thick forests. 

The country W. of tlicie Southern Ghauts It wonder- 


diflfbrent shallow and narrow openings. Between Cuchm 
and Quilon these lakes form a cuutinual series, being 
united to one another by short channels, and aflbrdlng an 
easy means of communication. The low country, whicli 
extends for some miles inland from these lakes, has a 
good soil, and, lH‘ing abundantly watered, gives very rich 
crops of rice and other tropical nruducUons. Still more 
vigorous is tho vegetation in the valleys which are en- 
closed by the oflsets of tho mountains, but tliey are not 
cultivated with equal care. The low coast is hero ex- 
posed to a continual and very heavy swell from the ocean, 
and can only be visited by vessels during the north-east 
monsoon (from Oct. to May). 

The plain and nearly level country, which on the E. 
of the Southern Ghauts extends to an average width of 
of between 70 and 80 m., Is partly covered with extensive 
forests and partly with cultivated fields, yielding rich 
crops of rice : their irrigation is rendered easy by tho 
numerous small rivers. Along the shores of the Guliih at 
Maiiiuir and of the Palk Strait are a great number or salt 
swamps and lagunes, which mostly coiiiniunicate with 
one another. Between them and the scu are sand downs, 
which in some places extend to several miles across. 
The stagnating water renders these places very un- 
iMMltliy. 

Deccan, being placed betwec'n two seas and the conflict 
of the monsoons, is always cooled by sea breezes. Us 
surface being formed by a scries of terraces, and lying 
within the tropics, enjoys all the advantages of tropical 
countries, without partaking of ihelr disaavantages. On 
the sultry coast the luxuriance of vegetation is dis- 
played in the cocoa-palm, the mangu-trcc, the cinnamon- 
laurel, and the pine-apidc ; it thence passes through 
forests of teak-trees to the table-land of Mysore and of 
Balaghaiit, and still higher, on the cool summit of the 
mountains, it oilers the fruit-trees and com-flelda of 
Europe, flax plantations, and rich meadows. 

&.2'hc lliruioo-Cvosh.—>T\\e N.W. extremity of the 
plain of tho Indus is only about 300 m. distant from the 
plains drained by the Dana Amu. which form the southern 
districts of the level country that extends S. of the great 
depression, in which the Caspian Sea and the Lake of 
Aral are placed. This tract, between tlie S. and N. plains, 
is occupied by a mountain system, called the Hindoo- 
Coosh, which, like an isthmus, connects the great table- 
land of Eastern Asia with Iran, the most easterly of the 
table-lands of Western Asia. The whole tract is occupied 
in' high and steeji rang(«, running in every direction, but 
the principal of them runs E. luid W., and seems to be a 
prolongation of that iiigh chain which is called on the 

S cat table-land of Eastern Asia, the Kiien-luen range. 

any summits in tliis range rise far beyond the line of 
congelation. One of them, the Son 1'cliookesur, N. 
E. of the town of Peshawer, is at least 22,5(;U ft. high ; 
but thiat snow-capped enormous mass, whicli properly is 
railed tho llindoo-Coosli, seems to attain a much greater 
elevation. The vallovs of this mountain region arc but 
narrow, except that In which the river of Caubul flows, 
which is of considerable brcadtii. The mountains present 
mostly naked rocks on tlicir steep deciivilles, but afford 
pasture ground where the slo])eB are more gentle. Some 
parts of them arc well wooded. 

Western Asia, or the countries lying west of tlie plain 
of the Indus, tho Hindoo-Coosb mountains, and the 

I ilains of Bokhara, is, like Eastern Asia, an elevated table- 
and, but each differs considerably from the other. 
Whilst in Eastern Asia the table-land forms one mass, 
extending in all directions, that of Western Asia has 
nearly in its middle and in the direction of its greatest 
extent, from S. E. to N. W., a deep depression, which 
at its south-eastern extremity, where it is occupied by 
the Gulpli of Persia, varies between 30 and 200 m. in 
width, but farther to the N.W. extends over the basin 
of the river Eupliratcs and the adjMcnt desert, so 
as to be from 200 to 600 m. aeross. The whole length 
of this depression, from Cape Ras el Had (Sat), the south- 
eastern point of Arabia, to llomkala, where the Euphrates 
issues from the mountains and enters the plain, does not 
thll short of 1,600 m. in a straight line. On the N.E. 
of this depression is the table-land of Iran, the moun- 
tain-region of Armenia, and the table-land of Asia 
Minor; the latter projects far beyond the depression. 
On the S. W. of it is the taUe-liind of Aralna, which 
'latter is connected with the table-land of Asia Minor, liy 
the mountain-range of Soristan (Syria), whoso mountains 
separate tho north-western part of the lowlands from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Besides, the table-lands of 
Western Asia do not rise to so high an elevation as the 
southern portion of the table-land of Eastern Asia : they 
attain only the height of the northern region, but being 
placed farther to the S., and nearer the sea, they enjoy 
a better climate and are more adapted to agricultural 
punmaes. It is also to be observed that the table-lands 
of Western Asia descend almost every where with a steep 
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dotcmt to the fl4ioiiiing ^aint or leas, and are not aur- 
rounded aa thoae of Eastern Asia on all aides by lowlands. 

6. The ToMe^oMd of Iran (Persia) extends from K. 
to W. from the plain of the Indus to that of the Eu> 
phrates, and from S. to N. from the Gulph of Persia 
to the Desht Kowar. or desert of Khiwa N. lat), 
and the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. The in- 
terior of this great tract of country extends In larra 
and lexel plains, only In a few places broken to rocky hills, 
mostly unconnected with one another. The elcvatlOT 
of these Interior distrlrta seems rarely to exceed 6,000 ft. 
above the sea-level, and as rarely to descend to less than 
a,000 ft These plains are bounded on every side by a 
broad border of more elevated tracts, whose surface is 
dlverslfled by mountain-ridges, valleys, and some table- 
lands of moderate extent. 

The highest portion of this elevated border is at the 
eastern boundary of the Ubie-Iand, contiguous to the 
plain of the Indus. Prom this plain the country rises in 
several steep ridges, running parallel to the plain, and 
including deep and narrow vaHeys. These mountains 
are called, S. of Hala mountains, and N. of this, 
Soliman mountains. The fornirr are somewhat lower 
than the latter, which seem to preserve in the greatest 

G irt of their extent more than 10,000 ft. of elevation, its 
ghest summit, the Takht Soliman (the throne of Soli- 
man), attaining 12,836 ft. Adjacent to these parallel 
ridges, on the west side, are several elevateil plains of 
moderate extent, esiuxsially the plains of Kelat (29°), 
Kwella (Sl'J), and ti hi *01(33° and 34° N. lat.) ; of which 
the former is elevated between 7,000 and 8.000 ft., and the 
latter probably more than 9,000 ft.: yet they are cultivated, 
especially towards the hills that surround them, and the 
depressions of their surface, which frequently descend 
some hundred feet: the higher districts afford |M)od 
pasture. All these tnicts arc very cold, and covered by 
detm snow during winter. 

The southern border of the table-land of Imn, extending 
from the plain of the Indus as far W. as the Strait of 
Ormus, docs not rise to a great elevation. From the sea 
however the mountains rise rapidly, having only a narrow 
low stripe along the shores, but their height probably does 
not exceed 2,0U0 ft. North of this ridge is a mostly level 
plain, which, as it contains extensive plantations of date- 
trees, cannot have agreat elevation ; it is otherwise sterile, 
and has few spots w'hich can be cultivated. North of 
this plain is another much more elevated chain, the 
Wushutee mounUilns, which prolmbly attain 5,000 ft. 
In this part the mountainous border of the table-land 
Is hardly 120 m. across ; but towards its western ex- 
tremity a mountain-group projects northward (near 
R. long.), the Surhad mountains (cold mountains), which 
seem to attain a higher elevaUon, but have several 
fertile valleys towards the B. From this mountain- 
group issues northward a rocky ridge, which Is narrow, 
and in general low, but has a few elevated sum- i 
mits. This ridge, advancing to the northern border, 
divides the interior plain of Iran in two parts, and forms 
the political boundary between Afghanistan, or East Iran, 
and Persia, or West Iran. 

By far the greater part of the plain of East Iran is oc- 
cupied by a sandy desert, which, from the Wushutee 
mountains, extends northward to the parallel of Ferrah, 
Ghirtsh, and Kandahar (from 27° to 32° 1(K N. lat.), 
nearly 400 m., and from E. to W. nearly the same distance. 
Its southern part, the desert of Beloochistan, Is co- 
vered with flue sand, which, when moved by the wind, 
rises some feet above the solid surface. It is entire- 
ly uninh.itdted. 'I'he northern portion, the desert of I 
Sigestan, nr Scistan, has a few small oases, and con. : 
sioerable tracts of fertile and cultivated ground along the ' 
iNuriks of the river Heermind, which rises on the western 
declivity of the llindoo-Consh. and runs about 500 miles. 
Half its course is through the desert, and It loses itself 
in the Lake of Zareh, about 120 m. long and 50 m. 
wide, but when swelled by the melting of the snow in the 
more elevated regions, it occupies a space more than 
double these dimensions. Along the northern border 
of the desert lies a country whose surfhee Is partly hilly 
and partly undulating, but its breadth is not considerable, 
being between 50 ana 80 m. across. 

The northern bonier of East Iran is formed by ^n ex- 
tensive table-land of very broken surfhoe ; the upper 
part extends In wide level plains, but they are frequently 
intersected with deep valltos- This remon, the Paro- 
pamlsus of the ancients, has been called by modem 
geographers the mountain-region of the Eimaks, and 
Haaareh, from the savage nations which Inhabit It. 
It extends 8. and N. about 400 m., and nearly double 
that extent K. and W. The ground is cultivated 
only In the narrow valleys, but the extensive pasture* 
nourish large herds of catttle and sheep. On ttie N. It is 
erparated from the plain of Bokhara by the HasarA 

The interior plain of West Iran is of greeter extent. Its 
length ftvun the boundary of Afghanistan to the nel|A- 
bourhood of the Caspian ^ N. of the town of KatUto, 


exceeding considerably 600 m., whilst its mean width may 
be 400 m., but towards the north-western extremity it 
narrows to 150 m. and less. Its middle is occupied 
by a desert, called the Salt Desert, its surface bmng 
Impregnated with nitre and other salts. Towards 
the boundary of Afghanistan it may be 250 m. across, 
but farther w. Its width hardly exceeds 100 m. Its 
lenrth is 400 m., or nearly so. It is entirely unin- 
habited. Those portions of the plain which extend on 
both sides the desert have a broken surface, but the 
level plains are extensive, and the hills, though some- 
times nigh, do not occupy a great space. These districts, 
far from being infertile, are frequently well cultivated 
and abound in pastures. In many districts fine fruits 
are raised plentifully : but rocky plains also occur fre- 
quently. 

The northern border of West Iran seems not to exceed 
100 or 120 m. in width. It is likewise compost of dif- 
ferent ridTCS, which mostly run in the direction of the 
table-land £. and W. Though very rugged and steep, 
the mountains do not rise to a great elevation above the 
elevated plains lying southward, before they arrive at 
the meridian of 66° or 56°. From hence, westward, they 
rtec higher, but their width narrows to from 60 to 80 m. 
This more elevated part of the chain is called the 
Eiburi mountains, and runs parallel to the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea, at an average distance of 20 
m., descending to it with a descent wmch is extremely 
rapid. Its ofikets, which are not less steep, though less 
elevated, fill up the space between the principal range and 
the sea, with the exception of a narrow stnpe along its 
shores. The valleys, though not very wide, are very 
fertile. The mean elevation of the Klburz mountains 
may be7,0Q0or 8,0(M) ft.: some summits rise higher: the 
highest is the Demawend, N. E.of Teheran, which ex- 
ceeds 10,000 ft. above the sea. 

The 8. W. mount^nous border of the plains of West 
Iran is still more distinctly marked. The mountain-tract, 
about 80 or 00 m. wide, extends from the Straits of Ormuz 
along the Gulph of Persia, and farther N. along the 

E lain of the Euphrates, to the place where the Tigris, 
reaklng through the mountains, enters the low plains N. 
of the town of Mu<uil. This mountain-tract consists of 
from three to seven ridges, running parallel to each other, 
and separated liyas many narrow longitudinal valleys, 
which sometimes are many days’ journey in length. They 
are se|tarated from the sea by a narrow low coast called 
the Gurmsir (warm region), and rise in the form of 
terraces towards the interior. The valleys in the southern 
portion of this region are cultivated, but N. of the 
parallel of 30° N. lat. they are inhabited by different 
tribes of Kurds, who prefer a nomadic life and the 
rearing of cattle. This northern range was anciently 
called Zagros, but is now known under the general 
name of mountains of Kurdistan. Their clcvatioii has 
not been ascertained, but some summits rise to the 
snow-line. 

The great ccmmercial road which connects the western 
countries of Asia with India, traverses the table-lsmd of 
Iran. It runs between the deserts and the northern 
mountain border, through the fertile and cultivated 
district between them, and passes from the town of 
Tabriz in AxerbUan through Casbln to Teheran, luifi 
thence to Nishaboor, Meshed, and Herat. Thence it de- 
clines from its eastern direction to the S. to avoid the 
mountain region of the Eimak and Hazareh, and leads 
to Kandahar, where It passes over part of the table-land 
ofGhiznl to Caubul. It then follows the valley of the river 
Cabul to Peshawer and Attock, where it passes the Indus, 
and traversing the Penj-ab, enters the plains el the 
Ganras. 

7. The mountain-region qf Armenia.— The most north- 
erly and narrow extremity of the interior plain of Iran 
reaches to the vicinity of the river Kizil Osein, and 
N. of it extends a country filled with mountain-masses, 
which rises higher and higher a* they proceed northward. 
East of Tabriz is Mount Scllevan, which attains an 
elevation of 18,(X)0 or perhaps 13,000 ft. above the sea-level, 
and other summits seem not to be much lower. Between 
these mountains are numerous deep valleys, which are 
partly cultivated, but the inhabitants mostly depend on 
their herds of cattle and sheep for subsistence. A 
few plains lie embosomed between the mountains : the 
most extensive are those which are filled up by the 
Lakes Urmia and Van. The former is 300 m. in cir- 
cumference, and its waters are salt, more salt than those 
of the sea, but they are perfectly clear. The Lake of Van 
is somewhat lew in extent, and its waters are likewise 
salt, but not to such a degree. North-east of the Lake of 
Van the mountain-region attains its highest elevation in 
Mount Ararat, whose summit is 17,230 ft. above the sea- 
level, and the country which extends W. of It to the 
sources of the river Aras and the two upper branches of the 
Buphrates, the Kara-su and Murad, has at least 6,n00 ft. 
of absolute elevation, as the town of Brzeroum Is 5,500 ft. 
above the sea-level. Four mountain-ranges, rising from 
4,000 to 6,000 ft. above their bases, run E. and W. between 
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38^ and 4P N. lat.. and the moit northerly deacendt to 
the Black Sea with great ateepnesa, and ao cloae to Its 
rtiorea that no road^can be made along the coast E. of 
Trebixond. Though the mountains occupy the greater 
portion of its surface, the valleys along the large rivers 
are ao wide that they may be taken for plaina, being 
from 10 to 15 miles across. These valleys, though cold, 
are mostly very fertile, and yield rich crops of com, whilst 
the declivities of the mountains affora abundance of 
pasture. The farthest south of the above>mentioncd 
mountain-ranges, that which, branching off from Mount 
Ararat, contains the sources of the Murad river, or eastern 
branch of the Euphrates, and which farther W. is broken 
through by this river, after its two upper branches have 
united, is to be considered as the continuation of Mount 
Taurus, which traverses Asia Minor. But it does not 
constitute the southern bounduy of the mountain-region 
of Armenia : this is constituted 1^ a much less elevated 
mountain-ridge running E. and W. between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, about 37*^ 2(K N. lat., and ou whose 
southern declivity the town of Merdin is built. After , 
bre.iking through this range at Uomkala, the Euphrates 
enters the plain; the Tigris does the same N. of 
Mosul. 

8. .yofo/io, Nadolt\ or Asia Minor.— This extensive pe- 
ninsula is to be considered as a western continuation of 
the mountain-region of Armenia. It is nearly of the same 
breadth, and lies between the same parallels (37° and 41°); 
but there is doubtless some change in the direction of 
the mountains where both regions border on each other. 
From the Gulph of Iskenderoon, on the side of the 
Mediterranean, to the town of Trebizond on the Black ' 
Sea, the ranges run from S. W. to N. E. , as is 
also clearly indicated by the south-western course of 
the Euphrates between 39° and 36° N. lat. It would 
therefore seem that these ranges are only a prolong- 
ation of those of Soristan, which continue southward in 
the same direction. The middle part of this tract* 
between the towns of Sivas, Malatiah, and Caesaria (Kai- 
sariyyeh), seems to form a table-land of considerable ele- 
vation, as the winters are severe and snow falls abun- 
dantly ; the summers are short and not warm. Probably 
its height above the sea is from .’>.000 to 6,000 feet. Its 
surface is a succession of levels, divided from each other 
by ridges of low elevation ; the plains are fertile and 
produce rich crops of com. The southern border of this 
table-land is Mount Taurus (near 38° N. lat.), which 
seems to rise to a great height, and sends off some 
branches to the Mediterranean, among which the Alma 
mountains (Mons Amanni), which enclose the Giilnh of 
Iskenderoon on the E., seem to attain the highest 
elevation. A northern oflbet of the Taurus, the All 
Tagh mountains, terminates near Cmsaria with Mount 
Erjish, which is always covered with snow, and probably 
rises to 12,000 ft. almve the sea-level. The mountains ex- j 
tending from Sivas to Trebixond are also high, but we 
know very little of them. i 

From this eastern and much elevated border the 
peninsula extends nearly 600 m. westward. Along 
the Medlterrane.*in as well as along the Black Sea, it is 
traversed by ranges of mountains. That which runs 
along the Mediterranean constitutes a continual range 
of elevated mountains, the Mons Taurus of the ancients. 
The average distance of the highest part of it from the 
sea may vary between 30 and 70 m. ; but the whole tract 
lying between them is filled up by mountains of con- 
siderable elevation. They attain tne greatest elevation 
on the broad peninsula between the Gulphs of Adalia 
and Makry (29” and 31° £. long.), where Mount Tagh- 
talu is 7,800 ft. high. But the mountains farther inland 
are even in August covered with snow for a fourth 
part of the way down their sides, which indicates an 
elevation of at least 15,000 ft. above the sea-level. 
Farther W. the mountains rapidly decrease in height, 
and are only of moderate elevation .where they terminate 
OP the shores of the /Egean Sea, on both sides of the Gulph 
of Kos. The rocky masses of this chain press so closely 
on the shore of the sea, that commonly only a narrow 
stripe of low or hilly surface intervenes, except along the 
Innermost part of the Gulph of Adalia, and along the N. 
shores of that of Iskenderoon, where low plains of mo- 
derate extent occur. In some places high mountains 
constitute the very shores of the sea, for many miles 
toMther. 

The mountains which occur along the Black Sea do 
not form a continual range, being frequently broken by 
deep, and commonly open valleys, by which several 
larger or smaller rivers find their way to the sea. They 
therefore constitute several separated ranges, and have 
neither in ancient nor in modem times been designiUed 
by a general name. The several ridges which lie between 
tnnse valleys run E. anuW., parallel to each other, form- 
ing commonly a wider mountain-border on the N. of the 
penhisula, than the higher chain of the Taurus on the S . ; 
their mean breadth may be 100m. None of their summits 
seem to pass the snuw-line ; the highest which has been 
meuured is Damaun-Tagb, the Mons Olympus of the ] 


I ancients, S. B. of Drusa, more than 9,000 ft. above the 
sea-level. The wide and extensive valleys wliich lie 
between the mountain-ranges of this tract contain much 
cultivated land, which sometimes extends, even on the 
gentle slopes of the mountains themselves, whose higher 

rts are used as pastures, whilst nearly the whole of 

ount Taurus is only available for the latter purpose. 

The country wliich lies between these two moun- 
tain-districts. and the meridians of Caesaria (S.*)” .W) 
and Kutahiya (30° 20^) is, properly speaking, a plain 
whose elevation has not been determined, but it, does 
not seem to be much above or below 2,000 ft. above 
the sea. Its surface is not every where level, but it 
exhibits extensive level plains, and the ranges of hills 
which occasionally occur do not occupy much space, 
nor are they commonly much elevated above their base. 
The soil is dry, but not sandy : and, along the water- 
courses, or whore water for irrigation can be got, ra- 
ttier fertile ; but the tracts where no water can be pro- 
cured are very extensive, and serve in winter as pas- 
ture grounds to several nomadic tribes, who in summer 
retreat to Mount Taurus, or the high-lands E. of Cs- 
saria : even the fertile tracts are not cultivated, because 
exposed to the continual robberies of those tribes. I'he 
soil in the S. districts is strongly impregnated with nitre 
and other salts, and hence in these parts a considerable 
number of lakes occur whose waters are salt, and from 
which great quantities of salt are procured. These lakes 
have, as is commonly the case with salt-lakes, no outlet. 
The most important of the rivers which drain this table- 
land is the Klxil-ermak, which rises at a short distance 
£. of Sivar, and runs 200 m. westward, and afterwards 
nearly 300 m. N. E. and N. It is the Halys of the an- 
cients. 

The table-land seems to extend even W. of the me- 
ridian of Kutahiya, but in these parts its surface begins 
to be broken in hills and dales. The hills seem to in- 
crease in height, as they proceed westward, and the 
valleys to sink deeper, and to become wider. Both the 
hills and valleys continue to the shores of the JEgean 
Sea, which is Indicated by the indented sea coast, which 
consists of boldly projecting promontories and deep bays 
between them, forming excellent harbours. This is by 
far the best portion of Asia Minor, the cultivated land 
extending over the valleys, and on the sides of the 
mountains, and yielding rich crops of rice, cotton, and 
com, whilst the gardens produce many kinds of excel, 
lent fruits. This region is also the most populous, and 
contains probably more than half the population of the 
peninsula. 

9. Soristan^ or which unites the table-land of 
Nadoli with that of Arabia, is a country which has a 
very peculiar physical constitution. Two elevated ranges 
mn from its northern extremity (37° N. lat.) through 
its whole length, and terminate on both sides the Gulph 
of Akaba (28° N. lat.), the farthest east of the two gulphs 
which the Hcd Sea forms at Its northern extremity. But 
both mountain-ranges, with the intervening valley and 
the adjacent shores of the Mediterranean, occupy only a 
space from 60 to 70 m. across. The most easterly of the 
two mountain-chains lowers considerably soon alter 
having branched off from the Alma Tagh ; and in the 

ai^lel of Aleppo (36° KK N. lat.) it sinks down to 

ills of moderate elevation, nor does it rise much higher 
until it reaches 37° 20', where it rises to a considerable 
height, probably 5,000 ft. and more : it is called Jebel 
Essliarkl, the Antilibanus of the ancients. It preserves 
a considerable elevation as far S. as 32° 55', where it 
lowers again, but soon widens in an extensive mountain- 
region, called El Kura, which extends to 32° 10'. Hence 
it continues as a rocky ridge of moderate elevation on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea, to its southern ex- 
tremity E . of the Gulph of Akaba. The western chain is 
much higher, at least in the northern districts. As a 
high mountain-rangtf, it skirts the eastern sides of the 
Gulph of Iskenderoon, and at some distance S. from it is 
broken by the river Aazsy (Orontes), but S. of that river 
it again rises to a conuderable elevation. Its highest 
portion, however, is between 34° 30' and 33° 20' : this 
Is the famous Libanus of the ancients, its northern 
and more elevated portion still retaining the name 
of Jebel Lib&n : but towards the S. it Is called Jebel 
el Drus, from its being inhabited by the Druses. 
The highest summits of the Jebel Llbkn are alwayi 
covered with snow, and that which bears the name 
of Jebel Makmel (34° 12') attains to 12.000 ft. above 
the sea. S. of 33° 20' the mountains sink much 
lower, and these low ridges continue to its southern 
extremity, on the rocky peninsula between the Gulphs 
of Akaba and Sues. Near the most southerly point 
they terminate with the stupendous and ftunous moun- 
tain-mass of Mount Sinai, whose highest summit is pro- 
bably more than 9,000 ft. above the sea. 

The valley, which extends between the two ranges, 
has nowhere a great width. N. of 38P M. lat. it may 
vary between 8 and 90 m., but .is much wider*N. of 34° 
N. lot. than between the two ranges of the Libanus 
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From the louthem eitremity of the Dead Sea, to the more abundant, and that therefore It Is better adapted 
Gulpli of Akaba, it is reduced to a narrow, rocky, and to agriculture, lii It are extensive plantations of cdBRec. 
wateriest deft In the mountains, probably not more The low plains of the TehAma have a sandy soil, which 
than 1 m. or U across. The northern and wider it is supposed has been deposed by the sea along the foot 
part of the valley is watered by the river Aazsy of the great mountain.mass, by which the HedJac and 
(the Orontes of the ancients) ; the middle and high- Kedied are supported ; and it is maintained that it is 
est part, lying between the two ranges of the Libanus, still increasing in width. As it does not rain, fre- 
by a small river, the Liettanie : this district is probably ; quentlv for many consecutive years, it could not be cul- 
2,000 ft. above the sea. S. of the Liettanie, the valley is tivated but for the watercourses, which, during the 
watered by the Jordan, which traverses the Lake of rainy season, descend from the atUacent Hedjax. Irri- 
Tiberias, and empties itself in the Dead Sea, after a ' gated by them, with the addition of some artilicial means, 
course of about 1(X) m. The Dead Sea, called by the Ara- these sultry dry plains yield good crops of some kinds of 
blans Bahr-el'Loot, Is about SO m long, and nearly 15 m. grain, and are Hen in fruits, dates especially 
broad where widest ; it is remarkabli: for the asphalt or 11. TAe Plain of the Euphratee comprises the whole of 
bitamen found on Its shores, and for the remarkable events tbc great depression in the interior of Western Asia, except 
and asociations connected with its history. that portion which is occupied by the Gulph of Persia. 

Between the western moiintain-range and the shores Us northern Imtmdary Is/ormed by that range of nioiin- 
of the Mediterranean, are some extensive plains, S. of tains whicli, on the W. of the 'llgris, begins a little 
8^, where the country for many miles inland is low and above Mosul, and running westward near the towns of 
sandy, but without harbours. Between 330 and Mnrdin and Orfa, tenninates on the banks of tlic 
is the countrv of the ancient Phoenicians, lying between Euphrates, near llumkola. On the W. it is bounded by 
the sea and the Libanus. 'i'he whole tract from the seato the table-land of Iran, on the E. by the mountain-region 
the mountains Is fllled vrith hills, and, in advancing to of Syria, and on the S. by the northern declivity of 
the shores, these hills form numerous small harbours : the the Nedjed. That portion of it which lies contiguous to 
country further N. is of the same description. the Nedjed and Syria, up to the eastern banks of the Eu- 

Tho southern part of the region Just described is phrates, is a complete desert, mostly covered with sand, 
nearly a desert. S. of the Dead Sea the surface is and subject to the pestiferous blast of the simoom or 
mostly nothing but bare rocks, destitute of vegetable samiel. It is, however, inhabitcil by some Wtanderlng 
mould and water. It is therefore called Arabia tribes of Arabs ; and through it run the roads which lead 
Petrea, or Stony Arabia. N. of it Is Palestine, whose from Aleppo and Damascus to Bussorah. It is called the 
plain towards the Mediterranean is nearly a desert, Syrian Desert. It spreads even beyond the Euphrates to 
on account of its sandy surDwe : but the higher imrtion, a considerable distance ftom the river in its middle 
between tills plain and the Jordan, is rather fertile, course, where its banks arc hardly bettor inhabited than 
where cultivated, though some districts have a stony the desert itself, in the northern districts ul the plain 
soil. The valley of the Jordan is not dlstlnguikhcd by sand also prevails, but it is frequently interspersed by 
fertility. The country W. of the Libanus is more fer- extensive tracts of rocky ground; and as these patches 
tile, especially along the range, and in its small valleys, have rommonly mould on them, they are cultivated 
and even on its declivities ; but on its side some of the uid planted with trees. This tract, througii which runs 
valleys are sterile, and the E. declivity of Libanus is a the road from Aleppo to Bagdad, extends on the hanks of 
naked rock. N. of Libanus the country improves ; and the Tigris to the last-mentioned place. S. of llag- 
is In general fertile, and partly well cultivated. E. of dad the country bi^tiveeu the two rivers is fertile, wIhmi 
the mountain-region Is the Syrian desert, wliich belongs irrigated, which is done by water derived from the 
to the great depression in the interior of Western Asia; rivers themselves, and from several canals ; hut those 
but this desolated country does not advance to the footof tracts, which lie to tlie K. and W. of these rivers, are 
tlie ranges : it is divided from tliem by a tract of most only cultivated along their banks, san^ deserts be- 
fertilo country, intermixed with sandy spots. This tract ginning at a short distance from them. The two rivers, 
may be SO or 60 m. across, but it becomes more sandy which water this great pi.!!!!, the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and sterile In advancing further E. rise nearly in the same parallel, between 3(/ and 

10. Arabia is a table-land of erfnslderablo elevation, but 39^ 30' N. lat., on the declivities of the same mountain- 
we are unable to determine the line where it begins to range In Armenia ; but the Euphrates, running Drst W., 
rise from the low ulain of the Syrian desert. Probably has already had a course of 5(M) m. before it arrives at the 
tills line is a good way S. of the caravan road loading parallel of the sources of the Tigris. It then by degrees 
from Damascus to Bussorah, but not far from a line turns S.E., and continues in that direction, np- 
drawn from tho most northerly corner of the Gulph of uroaehiug gnidually nearer to that river, and unites with 
Akaba to the mouth of the Euphrates. Tho table-land it about 100 m. from its mouth. The united river is called 
rises abruptly on tho other three sides, at a distance the 8hat-eI-Aral>, aud falls in Uie northern extre- 
of iVoin 3 to 40 m. from the sea, except along the mity of the Gulph of Persia. 

northern coast of the Gulph of Persia; to which it de- 12. bfount Caucasus, which at present is considered 
scends with a gentle declivity. The low narrow Inirder, as tho boundary between Asia and Europe, dues not 
with which the table-land Is encompassed on all sides, is constitute a part of the table-lands and mouiitain-regions 
called the Teh&ina, and the table-land itself Nejd, or of Western Asia, being 8enar.<ited IVoir the mountain- 
Nedjed. The rocky and uneven border, wliich divides masses of Armenia by a kind of valley, about 100 m. 
tho Nejd from the Telikma, is mostly called Jebel across. Tins valley is a level plain, wliere it approaches 
(mountain), or Hc^az. the Caspian Sea, and at a distance of about KXi or 150 m. 

The Ne4i«*d is divided into two parts by a rocky ridge, from it. Farther W. the surface of the volley is liilly, 
which cuts the Tropic Circle with an angle of almut 30*^. intermixed with some undulating plains, of moderate 
It brains on tho W. near 22“ N. lat., and terminates near extent. It rises in higher hills, between 43“ and 44“ 
the Gultih of Persia, near 25“. This ridge, called Jebel E. long., where a ridge of low mountains forms the 
Aarcd, divides the table-land Into two parts, of which watershed between tlie river Kur (the Cyrus of the 
the southern is nearly a complete desert, and seems ai- ancients), and the Rioni (thePhasisof the ancients). The 
most uninhabited. North of tlie Jebel Aared, sand also most westerly district of the valley, which is watered by 
covers by far the greater part of the Necked, but Is in tho Rioni, is almost entirely filled with hills, the 
numerous places biterspcrsod with rocky tracts and valleys and level tracts occupying only a small part of 
some hilly grounds ; where, during the rainy season, its surface. 

water collects and forms small streams, by which these Mount Caucasus itself rises from this vklley, with a 
tracts become inhabitable, and even fit for the culture rather steep descent, and forms a continual mass of high 
of some kinds of grain ; Especially dhourra, a kind of rocks, running ftom E.S.E. to W.N.W., from the shores 
millet. There occur also extensive plantations of fruit- of tlie peninsula of Absheron, on the Caspian Sea, to the 
trees, eapecially dates. The sandy desert which separates small town of Anapa on the Black Sea, a distance hardly 
these Inhabitable spots Is also covered, after the rainy less than 700 m. Its width does not exceed 120 m. 
season, with grass and flowers, and the Bedouins, or where widest, and hardly more than 60 or 70 m. where 
wnodenog Arabs, And there all the year round subsis- narrowest. This moss of rocks covers 66,000 sq. m., or 
tenee for their hories, camels, and sheen. It has not nearly the surface of England and Wales. Its highest 
been determined to what elevation above the sea- summit. Mount Elbrooz, or Elborus, attains an elevation 
level any part of the Nedjed rises, but lu cold climate of 17,786 ft., and is situated nearly in the centre of the 
In winter seems to indicate that it exceeds the general range. The portion of the range, which extends W. of 
elevation of the table-land of Iran, though probably not that high pinnacle, nowhere rises to the snow-line, 
that of Ohisnl or Kelat. but several snow-peaks occur to the E. of it, among 

The Hedias, or rocky edge of the Nedjed, is narrow which Mount Kazbcckis 14,500 ft. high. Traces oi 
K. of the Tropic, where it probably never.exceeds 15, agriculture are met with in but few of its valle}’8, the inha- 
or at the utmost 20 m., except in two or three places id^ts living almost exclusively on tho produce of their 
where it Is contiguous to arocky district of the Nedjed. flocks. This mountain-system is remarkable for tho 
S. of the Tropic it considerably widens, and here Its groat number of nations, belonging to different races, 
B^n breadth may be about 50 m. : S. of Mekka the which inhabit its elevated valleys. At both extremities 
Tehflma and Hedias together extend more than 100 m. of Mount Caucasus are places, where the soil is iinprcg- 
from the Red Sra. The Hedias resembles much the noted with naphtha or bitumen, especially in the peuiu- 
rockytncto enclosed by the Nedjed, except that water it sula of Abcharon. 
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13. The ItUindt qf Atia, ~^T\ie Aleutian islandi, 
which extend between the peninsula of Kamtchatka and 
the peninsula of Alaslika in America, as well as the Ku- 
rHe Islands, which lie S. of Cape Lopatka, and termi- 
nate near the eastern shores of Jesso, are of volcanic 
origin, and In some of them are still found active vol- 
canoes. Their soil is mostly rocky, and destitute of 
wood, but the most southerly islands of the last-mentioned 
group are cultivated on the lower grounds. 

Tlie large island, which, between 4riO and 55^ N. lat., 
extends along the coast of Manciiooria, called Sakhalien^ 
Tarakai, or Karqfto, is very little known, except tliat it 
forms an enormous mass of rocks, which rise towards 
its centre probably to the height of 3,000 or 4,000 ft., and 
periiaps even higher. It is mostly destitute of trees, and 
no part of it is cultivated : its scanty population subsist 
on the produce of their fisheries. 

The islands of Japan, consisting of four large (T'eso, 
Niphon, Sitkokft and Kiooaioo) and a coiihiderable number 
of smaller ones, are also formed by immense masses of 
nicks, which, especially on Niplion, rise above the snow- 
line. In most places the steep or gentle declivities of 
the rocks extend to the very shores of the sea, but'at 
others plains of considerable extent extend between 
them. Though the soil does not seem to be distinguished 
for fertility, it is rendered productive by the great care 
with whidfi it is every where cultivated ; corn-fleUis ex- 
tend on the slopes of the mountains to a considerable 
elevation. In many districts the surface consists of lava. 

The island of Formosa^ divldeil from the cun 
tinent hv a channel aliout 70 or 80 m. wide, extends 
from N. to S. more than 200 m. Its southern c>x- 
treinity is a level, but not of groat extent, for not 
far from it rises that mountain -range which tra 
seises the island in its whole length, and Hhich in Its 
higiier parts seems to attain an elevation of from 10,000 
Co 12,000 ft. above the sea. Its valleys tow'ards the 
western sOores, Jintl the small level S|Mits W'hich occur 
along th(‘ sea, arc fertile and well cultivated, 'i'he coun- 
try of the range is not know'ii. 

The island of Hainan, near the S. coast of China, Is 
separated from tlie mainland by a strait hardly more 
than 10 m. across. It cxtcmls Irom S.W. to N.K. more 
than 180 m. ; its average width i.s about 100 in , or some- 
what more. In its centre rises a moiintain-iiiass to a 
considerable height, irom which some lateral ridges 
branch off', but they do not reach the sliorcs, except in 
Bfime parts on the K. coast. Kvery where else a low flat 
country separates the mountain from the sen. The flat 
districts are either sandy, or covered with gra8^ and without 
trees, like the savannah ; In some places ^hey arc culti- 
vated and ferule, as are also the v.'illcys. 

The extensuc group ol tiu* Philippines, which lies 
between .iiK and 6° Si/ N. lat., comjirises more than 
100 islands ; of wiiieh, however, must of the snifiller ones 
are uninhabiti'd. Most of them are mountainous, and 
the smaller ones naked rocks ; but the larger islands con- 
tun many plains of considerahlc extent, and of a very 
fertile soil. They are well watered — perhaps too much 
so : some of them are volcanic. 

The Sooloo islands, between Magindanao and the east- 
ern coast of Borneo, have a rocky and uneven soil, but 
it is very fertile, being covered with a thick vegcUible 
mould. But tiio large island of Palawan, lying farther 
N., is a rocky mass, rising in the middle to a high 
range, in whh-h some summits attain a great height. 
The rocks arc commonly bare ; in some parts the sides 
of the mountains are covered with trees ; but agriculture 
is confined to a few small spots on the coast. 

Bivrneo, the largest of the Asiatic islands, and not much 
inferior to France in extent, is nowhere mountainous ex- 
cept in the peninsula which projects N.K. from the main 
body of the island ; and even there, as it appears, the moun- 
tains do not attain a great elevation. The remainder, 
which comprises at least four fifths of its whole surface, 
seoms to be a plain, on which a few ridges occur at great dis- 
tances. This plain has an alluvial soil, to a diBtanc.e of 
several miles from the shores, and afterwards the coun- 
try rises gradually, perhaps 200 or 300 ft. The whole of 
tills plain, as far as it is known, seems to possess great 
fertility ; and the want of culture, which every where is 
visible, is probably the effhet of the too great abundmice 
of water, as the Island is subject to continual rains. 
All kinds of productions and fruits, commonly met 
with between tlie tropics, grow to perlection. 

The island of Celebes, divided from Borneo by the 
Strait of Macassar, is traversed by four ranges of moun- 
tains, wliicli, however, do not attain a great elevation, 
except where the four mountain-ranges and the four jie- 
ninsulas, of wiileii tiie island consists, meet togetiier ; in 
this part the mountains are of consideralile height. 'J’he 
surface of the whole island is hilly or mountainous, the 
flat tracts along the coast being of small extent. Its soil 
IS r^her sandy, and not distinguished by fertility. Its 
produce in rice Is not equal to the consumption of the 
inhabitants ; but it produces many tropical fruits, and 
sago in great obun^ce. 


The Moluccas, lying of Celebes, consist of some 
hundred of smaller and larger islands, divided In several 
groups between 5^ N. lat. and liP S. lat. They rise mostly 
with a steep ascent from the sea shore, but rarely 
to a considerable elevation. Many of them seem to owe 
their origin to volcanoes ; and on eight still exist vol- 
canoes, in activity. Their soil, though mostly sandy and 
stonv, is fertile, and {Nuticularly adapted for some pro- 
ductions. Amboyna has largo plantations of cloves, 
and the Banda group furnishes muscat nuts and macc. 
The culture of ru» and other grains is very limited, as 
the soil seems nut favourable to their growth ; but this 
want is supplied by the extensive plantations of sago- 
trees. 

That series of mostly considerable islands which begins 
on the E. with the island of Timoiir and terminates on 
the W. with that of Bali, including the islands of Hotti, 
Savoo, and Kandelbosh, which lie S, of the series, are 
called by g(>ographers the Lesser Sitnda Islands, to dis- 
tinguish them from the group of the Larger Sunda 
Islands, comprising Bonu'o, Celebes, Java and Su- 
matra. Thu I.esscr Sunda Islands are mountainous ; 
and in some of them tiio mountains rise to 8,000 or 
9,000 ft. alKive the sea, and probably higher. Se- 
veral of them are active volnuioes, which frequently 
bring destruction over the islands in which they are 
situated. Wc are not well uenuainted with these islands, 
nor with the degree of fertility they possess ; but from 
tlie. few indications wo have received, it may bo inferred 
that, in general, they are os far from being sterile, as 
from :ui exulierant productiveness. Many of the tropical 
lirofliiclhins grow to perfection. 

Java, the most important of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, is projierly a continuation of tlie former series. It 
extends in leugtli nearly 7(H) ni., but its breadth hardly, 
exreeds 1(X) m., wliere widest. A roiiiinuuus ejiam 
of mountains runs through the island in its wliole length, 
lowering more rapidly towards the N. than tlie 
S., where tiie coast Is lilgh and nearly inaccessible. 
Some summits of this chain rise to more than 
12,(H)0 or 13,000ft. The highest are the Scmccro and 
Tagal. Most of these summits arc volcanoes, eithei 
extinct or still active, and their freipient eruptions have 
In later times laid waste several districts. The more 
fertile tracts lie along the northern shores, which qiro 
low, and from which a flat country extends several miles 
inland. 'I'tieir fertility is very great, and produces rich 
crops of every kind of grain or roots cultivated be- 
tween the tropics. But part of these flat lands are so 
low ami so badly drained, that they arc converted into 
swamps during tiie rainy season. Some tracts preserve 
their swamjiy soil all the year round ; and hciicc arises 
the insalubrity of these roasts. 

Sumatra, only second to Borneo in extent, is 900 m. long 
and from 150 to 2:10 ra. wide. In its length it is traversed 
by a mountain-chain of great elevation, several of its sum- 
mits exceedingi2,0(X) ft. ot elevation: MountOphIr exceeds 
even 1 :i,()00ft. Many of these summits are volcanoes, but 
most of tlicni appear to be extinct. The volcano Gunong 
Dempo is more than 1 1 ,000, tliose of Ber Apl and Barawr! 
more than 12,000 ft. high. The declivities of these moun- 
tains extend in many places to the western shores, which 
therefore afford several good harbours. The eastern 
shores are flat and sandy, and the adjacent plains extend 
in some places 100 m. and more inland. Some tracts of 
these plains arc swampy, and others sterile and covered 
with sand. Still a great part of its surface is fertile, 
and affords many valuable productions. The western 
districts, being more uneven and consequently bettei 
drained, are more fertile and much more healthy. In the 
extensive woods, which cover the declivities of the moun- 
tain, the camphor-tree is frequent, and yields the best 
camphor. From the eastern shore extensive shoals ex- 
tend far into the Straits of Malacca, and render the 
navigation tedious uiid difficult. East of this island, 
and towards its southern extremity, is the island of Bancii, 
famous for its Inexhaustible mines of tin. 

Ceylon, divided from the fieninsula of the Deccan by the 
Gulph of Manaar and Paik Strait, is from S. to N. 280 m. 
long, but its greatest breadth does not exceed 140 in. In the 
middle of the island, and towards its southern extremity, 
on botli sides of N . lat., is a mountiiin-mabs, which 
extends over nearly an eighth part of its surface. The 
mean elevation of this mass may exceed 1 ,000 ft. above the 
sea, though some of its more elevated valleys rise to 
nearly 4,000 ft. This mountain-mass is overtopped by 
several high summits, among which the Adam’s Peak 
attains 6,152 ft.; but Pedrotallimalla, the highest pin- 
nacle, is 8,280 ft. al'ove the sea. This mountaln-reginn is 
surrounded iiy a hilly country, to a distance of 10 or 1^8 m. 
and more. Its mean elevation above the sea varies from 
400 to 1 ,000 ft. This lillly region may In some degree be 
said to extend to the very shores of tne sea in the S. dis- 
tricts ; for the country contiguous to the coast between 
Batticaloa, on the K. coast, and Kegumbo, on the W., Is 
not level and undulating, and tlie coast Itself Is rather 
high. The northern half of tho island is a h'vcl plain 
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and It Is supposed, that even in the Interior, it does not 
rise above 300 ft. Its coast is every where flat and sandy, 
and remarkable for the great number of lagiincs, with 
which it is skirted. Tliese lagunes increase In sisce during 
the rainy season, so as to How into one another, af- 
fording an inland navigation for boats, in some places 
for 60 or HO miles. Along the whole of the eastern coast, 
from Point Pedro to Dondrah Head, and liencc to Ne- 
gumbo, the sea is deep, and may bo navigated by vessels 
of any burden ; but the W. coast, N. of KeguiniM, as far 
as Point Pedro, is surrounded by a sliallow sea, in which 
only vessels oflfKitons can be used; .*ind the common 
vessels ernploy(*d in tills trade vary lint ween 2.5 and .50 
tons. Tim fertility of the island is very great ; sandy 
tracts indeed occur, but they are not extensive, and pro- 
duce commonly good croiis, when irrigated. Swamps, 
which in the other islands of the Indi.m Ocean, cover 
great tnicts of the low country, arc rare in Ceylon, and of 
small extent. 

II. UoTANY OP Asia.— Temperature, soil, humidity, 
and light are the principal agimts in the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants. Tiiese elements exist under greater 
variety in Asia tlian in any other region ; and hence 
the amount and diversity of Asiatic vegetation are ab- 
solutely w'ithont a parallel. It is not .alone the extent 
In lat of this vast eontinent, though stretching ftom the 
(apiator to the highest N. parallels ; it is not simply 
tile diflerent elevations of its surface, tiiough pf these the 
greatest and least arc respectively ^,000 ft. above and 
110 ft. below the level or the sea; it is not even the 
abundance of water in one district, and Its almost tot;il 
absence in another,— which will or can account for this 
amount and diversity. Powerful as are these causes in 
influencing the physical conditions of any region, one 
still more powerful exists in Asia ; viz. the very peculiar 
nature of its conformation. The centre is a high table- 
l.ind, varying from 6,00(1 to perhaps 1.5,000 ft. of elevation, 
bounded on every side by high mountains, wliieh cfTee- 
tuallv shut it out from the sea, and on the uxtt'rior sides 
of which the kingdoms of Asia arc arranged in every 
variety of inclination. The difference of aspect thus 
Induced, still more than either lat. or elevation, serve.s to 
divide the whole continent into .5 great botanical regions, 
widch, however subject to subdivision among tliemselves, 
are distlugulbiied from each other by peculiarities as 
striking as thmigh the Atl;intic or Pacific rolled between 
them. N. fVnm the great table-laud, the va»t country of 
.SilM>ria slopes to tlie Arctic Ocean. The intensity and 
duration of the cold in this dreary region prevent the 
tliriving of any but the most inirdy plants, except in the 
S. districts ; Where, In addition to the clTccts of lower 
lat., Vf'getatlnn is jirotected by mountain ranges, which 
screen it from the freezing N. E. winds. Tlie oak and 
hazel arc found in Dcaouria, on tlic border of the coimtiy 
of the Mnnehoos {GmcUn, Flor. Sib. i. .50.) ; but their 
size is diminutive, their vegetation languid ; nor are they 
met with ill any other district N. of the Altai Moun- 
tains. {Pallas^ Flor. Russ. i. 3.) Yet the well watered 
lands of S. Siberia abound in thick forests, consisting ot 
birch, w'illow, junlpor, maple, ash, pine, alder, fir, larch, 
poplar, aspen, and elm trees. {Gmclin, i. 1.50—180. ill. 
150. ; Pallas, Flor. Russ, j and Vow. cu Russ., pass.) 
Of fruits there are the Siberian cedar {Ptnus co^ra), 
tho nut of wliich is an article of commerce ; 2 or 3 
species of raspberries, blackberries, ami other bramble 
fruit ; a species of c»ierry (Prunus fruticosus), from 
which is distilled a wine ; bilberries, whortleberries, and 
tho Siberian apricot. Gmclin (iii. 173.) gives a list of 4 
ipcpies of currants ; and Pall.*is (P/fir. Russ. I. 20 — 23.) 
one of 5 species of pears ; but the fruit of these is value- 
less, with tho exception of one species of currant, which 
Is coniined to the banks of the Argoon, a tributary of the 
Saghallen, In the S. K. corner of Daouria. During the 
short but powerful summer, the Siberian soil is covered 
with flowering and aromatic plants iu immense profusion. 
(Gmclin and Pallas, passim. Sec also GcorgTs Phys. 
Geos. vol. ill.) Hut these, as well as tho timber, gradually 
diminish towards the N.;.tili above tlie (lOth parallel 
icareely any thing remains but tlie hardy beech and a 
few of the more vigorous lichens and imissos. Ginelin 
remarks (Preface, xliil.), that vogetation undergoes a 
marked change K. of the Yenisei ; ami, as it is a well- 
known fact that temperature decreases towards tho E., 
it is not surprising that this should be the case ; but 
the unproductive nature of the soil seems to have been 
overrated; for, in 1830, an agricultural society was 
founded at St. Peter and St. Paul, iu Kamtcnatka, 
from whose paper (of Nov. 20. 18.30) it appears that 
the return of wheat, raised in that district, was 1.3i for 
1, of rye 21 for 1 ; and that the cultivation of buekwhea^ 
Himalaya barley, and other grains had proved cqu.al]y 
successful. The potatoe, cabbage, onion, beetroot, 
chicory, and niclon had also thriven ; and though tho cu- 
cumber had failed. Its failure was owing not to the im- 
practicability of the soil, but to the bines having been 
destroyed by rot. 

The second botanical kin^om of Asia is contained in 


the great central table-land itself. Tliis is unquestion- 
ably the highest and roost extensive plateau in the 
world, having for its bearers the mountains of Altai and 
Yablonol to the N.; the Manchoorian mountains K. ; the 
Himalayas and the mountains of China to the S. |Wd on 
the W. the llelol Tagh, the Elburz, and the Persian 
mountains. Lying at a great tiiough not equal elevation, 
bounded and intersected by lofty mountain ranges, and 
without a single n<atural outlet to the ocean, the climate, 
soil, hydrography, and general physical features of this 
vast region (dccupyiiig more than 2-.5ths of Asia), arc 
all of a very peculiar kind. The characteristics of the 
firtit arc dryness and coldness ; tlie second consists of a 
dry sand, sometimes broken by jiatches of verdure, at 
others stretching out into immense deserts, like tliat of 
Gobi or Shamo ; and the water system consists of lakes 
without outlets, the fimil recipients of many rivers, some 
of thorn very respectable for length and magnitude. 
Many of the streams are, however, absorbed in the sandy 
soil. From these circumstances it may be reasonably 
imagined that tho vegetation is also peculiar ; but unfor- 
tunately little is known upon this subject, ami tlie inves- 
tigations of llubriiquis, Marco Polo, and others in the 
13th century, and of the Jesuit missionaries in the 17th, 
were till very lately the only sources from which know- 
ledge could be gained ; and though Lord Macartney 
(Brassy to China) and Timkouski ( Voyage d Peking a 
travers /a Mongolie) Jiflbrd more recent, they scarcely 
afliird more extensive, information concerning a region 
which is still, in a great degree, a terra inco^ita to 
science. Wood of all kinds is extremely scarce in these 
high and consequently bleak regions ; so scarce that tlic 
nomadic inhabitants use the liiing of their cattle for 
fuel (Du Halde, ir. 18.), and similar materials not un- 
frequently serve for the groundwork of their gilded 
idols. (Marco Paulo, lib. 1. c. 4'J.) On the S. slopes of 
the table-land arc found oaks, aspens, elms, hazels, and 
walnut trees ; but all, even on the immediate conflnes of 
China, duniiiishod to mere shrubs ; while on the high 
lands and N. slopes of the same frontier the only wood 
consists of some wretched thorny brambles. (Lord 
Macartney, ii. 200.) This remarkable absence of timber 
throughout so great an extent of country is owing, 
probably (even more than to the nature of the soil), to 
violent and cold tornadoes, which are extremely frequent, 
especially during the suniiner.* (Carpin, cap. xvi. art. 
1.) In tho N. p.*irts of Mongolia the timber approaches in 
chariicter to tii.'it of S. Siberia, but is still very inferior botli 
in kind and quantity. (Timkouski, 1. 44. ii. 2!)0. Arc.) 
Considering tlie vast number of beasts that traverse these 
plains (see Zoology), there must be, notwithstanding 
the extensive deserts, a great variety of grazing herbs 
and glasses ; but except in the E. (Timkouski, n. 229.) 
agriculture is not practised, and the vegetable food of man 
unknown. The natives live exclusively on flesh and 
iiiilk (Carpin, c. xxvi art. 4. ; Ruhruquis, cap. v. ; M, 
Paulo, liv. i. cap. .57. Arc.) ; and when questioned as to why 
they so totally neglect the earth, their reply is, that “God 
made herbs for beasts, but tho flesh of beasts for men.” 
(Du Halde, iv. 32.) Timkouski saw in the N. parts 
of this region red currants, peaches, hemp, and flax, 
all growing wild. (ii. 290.) There is also here a very 
remarkable fungus, called, from its resemblance to the 
animal, the Tartar lamb ; and there cun be little doulift 
but that the flowering am\ aromatic plants of this region 
are numerous and peculiar. 

The E. slope of the table-land, comprising the 
basin of the Saghallen (or Amoor) and other great rivers 
which flow into tho Paeifle Ocean, forms the third great 
kingdom of Asiatic botany ; and is, in every respect, 
strongly contrasted with its immediate neighbour, llere 
are Immense forests ; so extensive that it required 9 days 
to traverse one of them, and so thick that it was neces- 
sary to fell seven'll tree.s in order to take an observation 
of the sun’s meridian. (Du Halde, iv. 7.) The cold is 
very severe to as low a lat. as 43^; and consequently the 
trees are of the kind usually met witli in the more N. 
parallels of Europe. Of fruits, this district pnssesses 
apples, pears, nuts, chestnuts, and fllborts, all in great 
abundance ; and of grain, wheat, oats, and millet, are 
produced, together with a peculiar species, unknown in 
Europe, called tnai-se-mi, ftartakiug of the nature of 
both wheat and rice. Rice itself is grown, though in no 
great quantities ; and, in fact, from the little that is known 
of this great region, it would apjiear that there is no 
large district of the earth better ^aptedfor the residence 
of an Agricultural population. Its capabilities are, how- 
over, wholly neglected by the Chinese government ; while 
the natives of tho soil (the Manchoos), though they do 
not, like the great majority of the Mongols, utterly 
neglect the pursuits of husbandry, yet, in general, 
Uiey may be described as a race of hunters, resem- 
bling strongly in habits and manners the aboriginal 
inhabitants oi America. The cotton shrub grows here ; 

• Timkouski (i. GOO.) remarks the freqaency of tlieie windi. Ml 
denies their violence. 
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but owing to tho low temperature ftho lat. being remem- 
bcretl), it liooB not tlirlvc well. Ki«ruli‘nt roots of very 
many kinds are. however, plentiful ; and the medicinal 
tierb t^iiiseiiK is round nowhere but in this country and 
N. America. The Chinese believe this plant to lie an 
infallible remeiiy for every disease, mental and bwlily ; and 
it is sought amid incredible fatigues and dangers by 
parties who are inarslialUxi under officers, almost in the 
manner of an army, (jinseng has n<i reputation with 
European physicians ; but this may arise from their 
having used the American spt'cies only, which the 
(Miinese cleclare to bo greatly inferior to their own. One 
attempt w;is made, by the Jesuit Lourino, to raise 
the Asiatic rdant in Europe; but tlic result was a 
complete failure, the seeds, though sown under cireuin- 
staiices (if Siiil and teinpeniture precisely resembling 
those natur.*!! to them, relusing to germinate. Some parts 
of the soil are swampy and hill of wild desert marshes ; 
but sand is almost unknown, and. In general, the ground 
bears a strong resemblance to the best parts of N. Eu- 
rope in the thickness and vivid colouring of its grasses, 
and tin* variety of its flowering plants. It is a curious 
fact that the rose's, lilies, and other flfiwers of this part of 
Asia, excel greatly those of l^urojie in beauty, but are 
very deficient in point of odour. Tlie pines and oaks 
tliat clotiie the mountains are of gre^'it sixe, but diminish 
rapidly as they approatii the sea. (J)u Halde, iv. 5 — 7. 

&c. ; Im Pfrowte, iii. 16, 17. *21. 75. &c. ; MuUcTy Sot. 

Did. iii. .art. Panax.) 

The Ihree foregoing districts of Asia, though very 
extensive, are each remarkably uniform in their produc- 
tions and general physical appearance. It is true they 
are comparatively little known, ami future discoveries 
ra.iy, it is not unlikely, bring to light many and impoitant 
fleviations from this uniformity ; but, at present, where- 
ever surveyed, the variations in diflfcrcnt parts of each 
have been nf degree, not ot kind ; and whatever peculiarity 
of vegeUtlon marks any one part of any region, .apiiears 
to mark the whole, and to distinguisli it from both its 
adjoining neighbours. The case is different on the W. 
slope ot the great table-land, the ioiirth botanical 
kingdom of Asia. This region is uni form as far W. as 
till* dec'p di^pression of the ( a^ian Sea, but beyond this 
all becomes chan^t d : the nwe of tho country, the 
dirc'i'tioii of tile rivers, tiie natural iiroductions, every 
thing constituting the physical geography of a region, 
puts on a new appearance ; and the Caspian seems placed 
by th<- hand of nature on the precise spot where it could 
most deeidedly mark the limits of two large districts 
iwssessing tear things in common. The great plain of 
Tartary (the only true W. sloiie from the table-land) is 
very productive in its E. iwrts ; that is, in the countries of 
Kokban, Huilakifb.in, ana Bokh.ara. The description of 
Ehn Haukel, an Arab geographer, is partieularly vivid. 

* The cultivated plains of liokliara/’ tie says, “ extend 


streams, reservoirs and fountains, both on the right hand 
.ind the left.” (Ousdftf's Trans., 2:i7.) Corn of all kinds 
and rice arc here very prolific ; so much so, that, according 
to Hiulgi Khalfa, a field of one or two dunen (acres) is 
amply sufficient to support a family. (D'Serbelot, 207.) 
Of fruit, grapes, melons, pears, apples, figs, &c., grow to 
such perfection, and in such abundance, tliat they are ex- 
ported to rersi.i, and even to the more fertile region of 
lliiidostan. The pasture grounds are also extremely 
iuxuri.int ; but it may be gatliered tliat timber is scarce, 
and the whole country deteriorates as it reeedes W. and 
N. The soil of the Kirghiz country N. of the Sihon is 
ehiefly of a saline eliaraetcr ; but the pasturage must gtiU 
l>e good, since immense numbers of aTiimals, wild and 
doiiiestic, are fed in the extensive steppes. Trees of the 
hardier kinds, larch, beech, and firs, appear also on the 
hanks of the livers. {PaU,u, i. 618. G.'k). /Ire.) In jour- 
neying W. tiio coiiiitry for a time exhibits the extremes 
of richness and desolation (Burnes, i, 333.) ; the former, 
however, gradually diiniiii.shing till the whole soil lie- 
comes a wretched unproductive sand, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of rivers. (Surncs, ii. 1. lOL 
Hi. 4(>. Srv..) 'Jlicre is not, perhaps, in the world a more 
Htei lie district than that between the Aral and Caspian 
Seas. In the countries W. of the latter, a strange 
contrast is presented : on the N. slopes of the Caucasus, 
iiuteoi’., a constantly deteriorating country terminates at 
last in the wretched wastes of Astrakhan ; but even here 
corn ticjds and rich pasture grounds dispute tho soirwlth 
tho tam'irisk, Uie cAmers thorn, the alisynthium, luid 
other desert plants: while on the K., W., and S. de- 
clivities of the same mountains, magnificent forests of 
cedars, cypresses, savins, red junipers, beeches, oaks, 
&c., flourisli in great luxuriance ; While of fruit, the soil 

* The IiIkIi lands of Penis and Caulml, though directly fl. of W. 
Tsrtary, appear to belong naturally to the aecond kingdom ; that, 
narody, of the central ubfc land. They have the aame physical fon- 
Cwmation, the same peculiar hydrography aad vqgetation^ and m 
conMctcd vrUh tlie Mongolian plateauhy • mountain Uihmtu (the ^ 
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beasts the almond, fig, nt'oeh, quince, apricot, pear, date. 
Jidube, olive, &c. ; and of flowers, tho rhtHlodendron. 
Christ B thorn, puntieum, asolla ponticu, laurel, seringa, 
jessamin^ lily, Cauensiau rose, and a whole host of 
others. The bread corns and the most useful roots are 
also produced in most parts of this mountainous country. 
{Guldenstadt, Com. Petrop. xx. 49. 135. 483. &c. t 
PaUas, ditto, 1779, 11. 274.) With regard to Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, it Isimpossildc to give within any 
reasonable limits tho slightest sketch of tlieir numerous 
productions ; though the two last be partially desert, and 
tlieir deserts be of the most sterile character, yet 
their fertile spdts arc scarcely inferior to any on the 
earth’s surface. Kicc and barley yield a return of 100 
fold ; the cotton shrub flourishes ; and indigo, sugar, and 
tobacco are among the useful productions. .Lemons, 
oranges, tamarinds, apricots, dates, and grapes are a very 
few among the fruits of those regions ; which produce in 
great abundance also nearly all the esculent roots, 
pulses, and grains. Wood is extremely scarce in Meso- 
potamia (the date palm is the only tree known there) ; 
but in Syria tlip majestic cedar of Lebanon maintains the 
fiune which it acmiircd in the days of Jewish greatness ; 
wliile majestic oaks, cypresses, planes, sycamores, savins, 
olives, multierry trees, plstacliios, junipers, and fig 
trees clothe the sides of the Anatolian and Syrian moun- 
tains, and spread their arms over plains wliere flourish 
almost every siiecics of flowering roots and shrubs. 
Among the oaks of Asia Minor is the Quercus ii^ectwria^ 
the gall of which is an important article in dyeing. The 
pistacino is rarely found beyond the iicighiNiuniood of 
.'\icppo. ( Volney, ii. passwi j Stebulir, Voy. cn Ar. ii. 
•25(1. &c. ; Olivier, Iv. ‘26. 1,34. 197. &c. ; Lcaic, passim j 
also in Wa/pol4’,i\. ‘202. &c. ; Bdonf-Vd. 165. 166. &c.) 

I'lie filth kingdom of Asiatic botany remains to be 
noticed. It comprises the S. slope of tho central 
plateau, and contains the three great peninsulas of 
Arabia, India, and Malaya, together with the extensive 
territory of China proper, and the S. shore of Persia and 
Beloochistaii.* The W. part of tliis region is liadly 
watered (see Araiiia, Lauistan, Dbloochistam) ; and 
consequently consists chiefly of deserts, or of pasture 
grounds dqiending on rain lor their fertility. The vici- 
nities of the few and small rivers arc, however, even 
here, crowded with vegetation ; and from tho Indus 
eastward (where the hydrography is on a scale of the 
most profuse luxuriance) a district is comprised 
unequalled, for the abundance and variety jof its produc- 
tions, by any other part of the world. Nearly every plant 
ol the £. continent Is indigenous, or can be raised in some 
part of 8. Asia. The following is an imperfect list of 
the trees alone ; and these are not, in general, confined 
III particular localities, but, in most coses, spread over 
the whole region : — 


Bamboo. 

Itirch. 

Clifhtnut. 

Cyprcbs. 

Fir. 

Larch. 

Al.ingrovc. 

Myrtle. 

Oak. 

Palm. 

Pine. 

Kaiitain. 

Ponna. 
Pindar. ' 
'leak. 
WUlow.’ 


Hard Woods. 


A lorn. 
Eagle-woofl. 

Elwny. 

Iron-wood. 

Lingoo. 

Hose wood. 

Sandal-wood. 


h'ruUt. 



Almond. 

Apple. 

A pricot. 
Banana. 
Banyan. 

Betel. 

Bianonia. 
Bread Fruit. 
Cashew. 

('Itron. 

('(iriia. 

(5>frec. 

Date. 

Dunon. 

Fig. 

(luana. 

(ituiva- 

•Tninbeo. 

Lcinun. 

Lime. 

Mangoitein. 

Mulberry. 

Olive. 

Orui^. 

Pandanus. 

Peaclt. 

Pear. 

Plum. 

Poincgranatn- 

Shaddock. 

Tamarind. 

Vine 

Walnut. 


ramphoT, 

Ca^. 


SpieeTnet. 

Cinnamon* 

Clove. 


Mace. 

NiUmfW 


Many of these trees yield gums, resins, odoriferous 
blossoms, or are otherwise useful beyond the generality 
of their class. There arc also several species which 
cannot be conveniently classed under either of the 
four foregoing heads ; as tho chanijiaka, tnalor, and 
tanj.ing, flowcr.bearing trees ; the tuuki, from the 
Itark of which the Asiatics manufacture a paper ; the 
fuang, which yields a rich rod dye ; the tallow tree, 
which exudes an unc'tuoiis matter, whence its name ^ tho 
upas, the most deadly of vegetable poisons ; the cotton 
tree ; niid, almve all, the tea plant. 

The other kinds of vegetation are not less abundant. 
Grain of every kind, including 27 species of rice ; and some 
varieties of dhourruli and barley, scarcely known in other 

IlindiM) Kookli). vhinli divides the low tevcls oTlkikhara and the Pan- 
iauh, *n n miuiner simlliir to that in which the Atlnntie and 
Pacific OcMuis are dlvldi-d bv tho mountain ridge of Pananuu (See 
MoNuoLiAiCAuairi., InniA, tie.) 

N 2 
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regloni, it grown with little labour to the cultivator, the 
rlchneii of the earth In many places precluding the ne- 
CBMlty and even the possibility of using manure, though 
2 crops are produced annually. The leguminous plants 
now common in Europe came, in most instances, ori- 
f^nally from S. Asia ; but, in addition to the peas, beans, 
lentils, &c., there are here a whole host which have 
never found their way W., as the lotus, moong, niurhus, 
tanna, tour, toll, &c. (See India, China, JLc.) A root 
called katchill supplies the place of the American po- 
tatoe ; but this last root, as well as the yam, is almndantly 
cultivated, especially In China and the H. peninsula of 
India. 'I’liis is also the native home of the arrow-root, 
galaaga, jalap, sarsaparilla, datura, anise, opium, and 
other drugs. The fields abound in flax, hemp, tobacco 
(a native jdant, according to Lord Macartney ^ ii. 174.), 
together with flowers of every kind anti dye ; tliougti it is 
remarkable that those of powerful scent are confined to 
the N. parts. Ttie fine rose that yields the attar is 
rarely found S. of 20^, and is chiefly liroiti'd to the plains 
of the Upper fiunges and Penjab. (Sec I.ucknow and 
CA.sifMj{itR.) J)yc plants arc very numerous ; the sugar 
cane grows lu'xuriantiy ; and among the numerous 
strongly fKioriferous gums, attempts liavu been made to 
identify the spikenard, bdellium, injilul>athrum, sepa- 
chra, and other precious uintments ol the ancients, hut 
without much success. (Du HtUde, i. 14. &c., ii. f>4. &c. ; 

Macartney, li. 43. Ifir). See. ; Crawford, Emb. to 
Siam, passim ; llmselVs ltd. to Itoxburgh's l*lants of Co- 
rotnandel, 1 — (Ki. ; Finiayson's Mission to Siam, passim ; 
Asiatic Itesearches, and Journal tf Asiat. Soc. Jicng. 
passim.) 

With regard to the number of species in each order of 
plants, it is to be remarked that Humboldt ghes the 
Cryntogamsc as 1 >10111 of the whole vegetation tor eqiu- 
noxial plains ; as l>5th for eqiiinoxial nioimtains ; as j 
(on an average) for the regions of the temperate zone ; .ind 
as the sole vegetation of mountains in polar lands. The 
same authority gives the ]|iflonocfit>ledons (oi the old 
continent) us l-5th for the torrid, I -4th lor the tempi'rate, 
and l-3d (on an average) for the frigid zone. (Jitet. da 
Sa. Nat xviii. 436.) l)e Candolle, follow'lng Persoon. 
makes the proportions suniewiiat different ; namely (lor 
the whole world), Cryp. l-(ltli, Monoc. l-lith, Dlcci. d-f'iths 
of the whole vegetation. {Idem, SO.'i.) l''rom these data, 
and the various authoritic.s cited throughout this article, 
the following .approximative I'ahlc of Asiatic llotany is 
deduced. Jhit ills necessary to ohsej vc, that the absolute 
iiumlior of known specn*s is very uncertain. In IfMlO, 
there were hut 27,000 ; llrown's splendid addition of i 
Australian plants increased the amount by ne.irly l-6th, 
and since that time discovery has been rapidly at work. It 
may, however, be doubted whether the very love of 
science has not betrayed some of its followers into 
too nice distinctions. De C^andolh* thinks tliat Persoon’s 
2T,0(K) species should be increased to oG.oOO, and tliat the 
number of plants yet unknown nr unclassified would 
swell the list to 110,000 or 120,000 {Diet. Sci. Nat. xviii. 
420.) Iilndley is more moderate ; he makes the gross 
number of species 8G,000. {Intro, to Botany, iHM.) That 
assigned in the table (44.000), is from Humboldt's data. 


(Men. 

Whole No. of 
known spe- 
cies. 

Whole No. of 
known Asi- 
atic species. 

No. of species 
common to 
Asia and other 
regions. 

ii 

Ii; 

f^<7PtaKinnmM 

6,000 

1,837 

900 

937 

Monncutyledo- 

nnua 

6,900 

l.OfiO 

4,050 

875 

1,075 

DIcotyliNloiiouK 

81,U»1 

2.169 

1,881 

Total 

44,000 

7,H.37 

.3.941 

.3,894 


III. Zoology of Asia. — Asia is the native home of 
all the more uscfiil species of animals ; wltii the exception, 
perhaps, of the. sheep. From some district or other 
of this continent came, originally, the ox, horse, camel, 
gos^ ass, together with the whole race of domestic poultry ; 
except the turkey, which is a denizen of the New Con- 
tinent. Utility may. Indeed, be regarded as the leading 
characteristic of Asiatic Zoology ; for though its carnivo- 
rous mammalia be numerous as compared with the whole 
number of species, the majority are not merely harmless to 
man, but In a considerable degree useful to him, consisting 
of several kinds of seals, and the fur-bearing quadrupeds 
of the north. Birds of prey are remarkably scarce, when 
the great extent of mountain land is taken into con- 
sideration ; and of those existences which have little but 
peculiar or anomalous formation to distinguish them 
Asia Is all but destitute. The truth of these remarks 
will be at onre evident from the following tables, con- 
structed, with as mucii care as posssiblo, tVom Cuvicr*s 
Bigste Animal; Shaw's Zoology ; Pennant's Hist, qf 
Qmad., Genera if Birds, Aretic Zoology, and View ^ 
WnAaotUus; Du Ualde's China; La Perouse's Voy- 


tuKS ; Georgfs Geog., Phys. and Nat., vi. and vli. $ 
r aliases Spicelegfa Zoohgtea, Travels, GmeUn's 

Raise der sibiertn, Reisc der Jtussland, ^c. ^c. 


Onlers. 

1! 

II 

Whole No. of 
Asiatic spe 
lies. 

fjl* 

No. of species 
peculiar to 
Asia. 

^adramana 

tTheiroptera - 

Insect! vora - 

('.arnivura 

Marsupialia - 

Kddentia 

Kdentata 

I'arhydcnnata 

liuminaiitia 

tJetacea 

155 

138 

27 

177 

69 

21 

21 

142 

27 

44 

00 

9 

77 

2 

7.3 

1 

11 

fj 

11 

15 

6 

42 

0 

20 

0 

4 

1C 

11 

S3 

46 

4 

36 

2 

63 

1 

7 

41 

3 

Total 

‘»f!0 

.348 

124 

224 

Aves (Birds). 

Orders. 

A 

Whole No. of 
known Asi- 
atic species. 

Species com- 
mon to Asia 
and other re- 
gions. 

Species pecu- 
liar to Asia. 

AccipurLS - - 
IkiitirostreH 

FiihirostriN - 
t'onIrostri«j • 
'reiiiiirnstri's - 
S\mUi tiles - 
Scin-rfircs 
Gallmie 

Or,iUii> 

l*.iliiii|iiHU‘a - 

'J’lrfal 


49 

217 

.30 

87 

49 

63 

101 

1.36 

107 

78 

1.3 

77 

14 

42 

17 

18 

2.5 

2(» 

49 

41 

30 

170 

16 

46 

.32 

36 

70 

110 

.58 

.37 

.3.96.3 

937 

.310 

021 

Reptilia. 

lOnlers. 

Ii 

'•i 

|s 

icS 

pi 

g-a S 

f 

u 

C3 

|| 

Chelonla 

60 

16 

9 

7 

Sauna - - 

117 

.38 

12 

26 

Ophidiiins • 

!W 

90 

4 

16 

Uatraihiaiu - 

36 

2? 

2? 

0? 

Total 

30.5 

78 

27 

49 


The Keptilia are divided into genera, not species, 
according to the text of Cuvier. The list of species is suf- 
ficiently long in some otlier authors ; but the French natu- 
ralist warns liis readers to receive them with extreme 
caution, as they abound in repetitions of the same speries 
under different names and in transpositions of s3monyms 
(ix. 263.). Similar considerations forbid the attempt to 
classify the Plsees, Insecta, or Mollusca, a tabular ar- 
rangement of wliich classes would not, indeed, possess 
much interest. 

A glance at these tables will exhibit, at one view, tlie 
zoological riches of Asia. Of the class Mammalia, more 
than a third of the whole number of species are found 
upon its soil, and nearly a fourth (accurately 7-30thg) 
arc peculiar to it. In the more important species, these 
proportions are considerably Increased. The Asiatic 
Ilumlnantia are nearly two fifths of the whole ; those 

S ecullar to the soil, nearly jtwo sevenths. The Pachy- 
ermata arc in a still higher ratio ; the Rodentia and 
Carnivora, which two onlers include the more useful fur- 
bearing animals, in nearly the same. The strong- winged 
Cheiroptera are indeed almost equally numerous ; but the 
Quadrumana arc reduced to little more than a fourth 
of the whole, and the anomalous orders of Marsuplalia 
and Edentata can scarcely bo said to have a place in 
Asiatic mammalof^. But it is not either the actual or 
j relative amount of animal life that constitutes the chief 
advantage of Asia in this respect ; among its numerous 
species of the more important orders it reckons the most 
important of the species themselves. Of these, the first 
in rank, with reference to its locality, Is, perhaps, the 
camel. Other animals are more generally usehil to man ; 
but without this patient and Intelligent servant, a large, 
perhaps the largest, part of Asia would be no home for 
the human race. Expressly formed for existence in a 
desert, it has been domesticated for a period long ante- 
cedent to all history, and for countless generations h.as 
been the means of connecting districts otherwise ef- 
^ fectually separated, andhasfonned the principal wealth of 
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tWiJP InhaljltanfB. The camel has chls peculiarltj to amid the multittule of breeds now distributed all «v«r the 
(listmgulsh it from other domestic animals, that it does 'world, it is probably useless to attempt to identify the 
not follow its master in his wanderings. The other original. The Argali, found in Siberia and all the moun. 
tribes, with one exception (the rein deer), have become fainous.' regions of Asia, is, like the KuroiHsan varieties 
denizens of every corner of the earth, however remote diMtinguishiHl by Its short tail. lAke other Wtic animals' 
from their native home. It seems, indeed, a law, that the Argali, also, changes discovering, which Is ratherTur 
the lower animals which herd with man shall follow him, than wool in the winter. In India the sheep arc idng- 
with these two exceptions; but these, though fully as tailed; and in Persia, 'J'artary, China, and Syria, the tail 
subservient and as useful as any others, have never lie- is not only elong.'ited, but loaded with amass of fat. The 
come naturalized beyond the limits where they were first power whicli this creature possesses to accommodate itself 
found. The attempts to establish the camel in (ircecc, to climate seems almost unliniitfal: in the hot plains of 
Italy, Jamaica, and Darbadocs, have been signal and do- Asia its covering becomes coarse and scanty ; while in the 
cisive failures. Yet the animal can support as great a range frocen ri'gions oi 'J'il>et its thick wool has an. under 
of climate as most others, being found in N . Tartary.ds far lining of the finest kind, forming an important article in 
as the shores of Lake llaikal (from 5()^ to fifto N. lat. ), where manufactures and commerce. {Pallas*s Svic. Zo^.^ xi. 
tite. average temperature is scarcely, if at all, liigher than 3— .'il . Sa — H‘2. ; Gnu'lin's Jit’isc durch Uupland^ iii. 46G. 
tliat of Lapland, and where the winter’s cold is frightfully e! scq . ; Rchc durch Sthcrien, i. Hi8. ct seq . ; Jbu Halde^ 
severe, as well as under the scorching sun of Intortropical iv. pass.-. Pennant, 3.3~-4C.; Cuvier, iv. 2>’) — 28.) There can 
countries. It is true, in these N. lands, its size becotru's be little doubt but that the Capra Jigagrus oH GiaeMii, the 
diminutive ; but it preserves its hardy character, muU ibex Alpiuni Sibericarum of Pallas, is the original stock 
tiplies abundantly, and forms the wealth of the Biirat whence all tiie varieties of the goat tribe are derived. It 
ami Mongol not less than of the Arab and Syrian, herds in the mountains of Taurus, Tartary, Persia, China, 
(Marco Paulo, ii. l.'id. ; Pallas's Sptc. Zool., xi. 4. ; Du E. Siberia, and Kamtchatka. It inhabits indiiTereiitly all 
liable, iii. 483. ; Pennant's Hist. Quad., 1‘2U. ; Cuv., iv. climates, but assumes a ven* different appearance under 
8. &c.) ilifl'erent circumstances. The Angora goat of Cappa- 

0( the ox tribe, the most useful species are Asiatic, as docia, ttie Tibet goat, the- llousquctin or Ibex, and tlic 
the commoii ox (Bos Taurus of Linna:us), the aurochs, domestic species, Capra Uircus, are the most noted 
tlic buffalo, and the yaik. Tlicir varieties are almost varieties. 'I'lie .inlmal is in a very liigh degree servico- 
nnmberless ; but those enumerated are considereit by able to man, especially to tlie nomadic races of its native 
Cuvier (iv. 28-<31.) as the only distinct species, w'jtli the country; its coat furnishing an important article of 
exception of those not found in Asia, such as the American roaiiufaeturc, its skin the leatlier of which the wanderer 
biMin, the (^.ape buffalo ot Africa, and tlie mu'^k ox. The makes liis water-bottles and packing-cases: its iiiilk Is 
most striking distinction between the Asi itic .ind n m- salutary in many complaints ; and, when young, it aflbrds 
Asiatic species of this genus, is, that the loriner only are a uiitutious and agreealile food. (Pallas's Spic. Zool., 
doioesticatod, or appear capable of domestication. In all xi. 31 — 57.; Pennant's 1 list. Quad., 19 — 5G. ; (Cuvier, iv. 
otlicr respects they exhibit a general resemblance, amount- Kl— ‘2fi.) l*he rein deer is common to tlie arctic regions 
ing almost to identity ; their gregarious lialiits, thcii food, of Asia, I'lirope, and America. It runs wild in the snowy 
tlieir internal formation, all arc f‘\trcinely similar ; nay. wastes of Silieria and Kamtchatka, hut is likewise duincs- 
tliey breed promiscuously, and the issue of a cioss are ticated, and supplies to the tenants of these dreary regions 
prolific: lint w'hile the Asiatic sui'cics have been domes- tiie place fif the Iiorse, cow, siicop, goat, and camel. It 
ti(‘ated as long as society has existed, the others remain is not, linwever, so extensively domesticated in N. Asia 
to this day as untamed as when they first took nossessioii as in Lajil.ind. (Hist. Kamtchatka, 228. ; lielVs Travels, 
of tlieir native woods. A natural result of tills uistniction i. 213. ; Cuvier, iv. 9.) The elk is also common to 
has been the distribution of the common ox from tiie Asia, Europe, and America ; it inhabits the cold regions 
Arctic (‘ircle to New Zealand, and round tlic whole world oi Siberia ami Mongolia, where, though iindomesticated, 
ill longitude , W'hile the American and A irican species il is higlily useful as an animal of chase, the flesh lurnishing 
ap])ear incapable of multiplying beyond their original a goial species of food, the tongue esnecially being es- 
limits. The buffaloes, or humped, are less dispersed teemedagrcatdeliem’y ; and the skiti making a buff leather, 
than the straight-backed sfiecles, and aiqicar to be less capable, according -to good authority, of turning a musket 
callable of supporting a low temperature; but where- bail (i^crin/m/Vs im/. i. 93— 98. ; CVvrcr, iv. 9.). 

ever the climate is at all adapted to them, they, like the Of other ruminants, Asia has the musk, apparently 
others, are found to be riaturaiizixl, and thus they have throughout its wliolc extent from Siberia to Oylon 
spread from India (apparently tlieir native liome) tnvr < N. C. Pet., iv. :iH3. ; Pallas's Spic. Zool. xiii. 3 — 45.; 
N. Africa met S Europe; nor can there exist any reason- ItelPs Travels, i. 249., ii. 8M. ; Du Hatde, i. 63. 324; 
able doubt but th:'t they would equally thrive in Australia, llamiltvn's Voy. E. hut., i. 26J.), together with a great 
Peilyiiesia, and Temperate America, were the experiment variety of ib^ers and antelopes ; it is, how'ever, amcnig 
tried. tliese, with tin: llamas of America and the girailb of 

The auroc h and the yaik (or grunting ox) are only Atrica, unquestionably the least useful of tlie order, that 
partially reclauiKxl, if, indeed, the fciiiner do not still the only Kiiminaiitia wanting in Asia will be found, 
exist in all Ids original wildness ; but Cuvier seems to be (Pallas's Sptc. Zool., i. 3—44., xii. 3—71. ; Cuvier, iv. 6. 
mistaken when he limits ids locality to the Carpatbuins K — 2:1.) 

and C.aiicfisus. Tartarian travellers describe the breed In its Pachydermatous tribes, Asia exhibits the same su- 
as existing in a state of semi-doincstication on the l*la- iierhirity o\ er other regions : the elephant, Iiorse, ass, and 
t<‘aii <if Mongolia, and breeding with the domestic cow, hog, have tlieir liome in its fon'sts and plains ; while the 
theieby pioducing a cross inueli stronger and more fit animals of this older absent from its soil are the useless 
for Lilxiiir than the common ox. (Marco Paulo, ch. Ixii. hippojiof amus, and the iulerior species 'J'aplr, Peccory, 
11,52.; ItubnquiS, ch.xwW. p. 57.) 'J‘his creature is, Pliaco, Damans, X c. The eleplmut rarely propagates in a 
iv'xt to the rninoceros, the largest of land animals, domestic stale; lint it is an error to suppose that tlds never 
it lia^ been by some naturalists supposed to be the ori- takes pluee: the tame females sometimes escape to the 
gimil speeiiiien of the domestic variety ; tiut Cuvier has woods in breeding-time, and, after coupling with the wild 
pointed out some usteological diiierences, which plainly males, return to the herd, or are brought back, and pru- 
reler it to a dillercnt species. It has also tlic gi untiiig voice tluce their young at tlie end of 9 mouths. The locality 
of the yaik, whieh miglit by ]iossibility be regarded as a of the Asiatic elepliant is limited : it does not appear to 
sm.ill variety of th(‘ aurochs, were it not for the tail, which be i<iun<l W. of India or N. of the Himalaya mountains ; 
ill tlie yaik resembles that of the horse, and is the same but in India, Malay i, Birmah, China, and the islands of 
*\ Inch composes tlie standards of tlie Turkish officers, the Eastern Arcliipclago, it is numerous both in its wild 
Tlie number of cattle fed by the wandering Tartar and domesticated state ; and, besides its utility as a beast 
nations seeiiis almost incrwlihle : every lertlle plain, and of burden, and the value oi its tusks as an article of corn- 
some plains lliat are almost sterile, are coverctl by them ; mercc, it is held in great regard for many occult nicdl- 
and some one or other of the species tlirive upon the dual properties supimsed to exist in its flesh, eyes, bones, 
sides and even upon the summite tif tlie wiiitiy moun- A-c. (Dn Halde, iii. 480. ; Cratrjurd's Em. Si., 429. 479. ; 
tains of Tibet and Daouria. 'J'he domestic ox was Penfuint's Htsl. Quad., — 161.; (7ttvfcr, iii. 326.) The 
unknown in K.aintchatka till introduced there by the horse and ass are laith indigenous to Asia, and originally 
liiissians ; and the musk ox appears to be unknown in peculiar to that coutinimt. Species of the same genus 
Arc'tie Asia, though remains of the creature have lK*en are indeed found in Airlcn, but, as in otiicr biiuilar cases, 
iiecasiunally found, especially a scull (not fossil), near the they seem Incapable of domestication ; while tlie Asiatic 
mouth of the Obi, in the latter end of the List i-cntury. species, especially the Arabian variety, have supplied the 
(Pallas's Eov. Com. Pit. xvil. 6‘1. ; Gmelin's N. C.P. wlioJe world with two of the most uscAiI quadrupeds that 
v. 331, &c. ; Du Halde, iv. passim, &c. ; I'ttnkouski, H. wait on man. The Dziggetai, a creature intermediate in 
289, Ac. ; Penimnt's llist. Quad., i. 15—27. ; Cuvier, iv. size betw'een the horse and ass, still runs wild in the 
28— SI.) Nor are sheep less picntiiul in Asia than Asiatic deserts ; like his congeners, he is gregarious, and, 
cattle, though it may perhaps be doubted whether this like tlieiri too, his numbers seem almost unlimited ; a si- 
useful creature be not one of tin* very fi*w tn*asures which milar remark will .-ippU’ to the Koiilan or wild ass. (Du 
belong originally to Europe ; the derivation of the vat ious Halde, ii. 17. 50., iv. 8(). r/ pnss/w ; Bell, i. 226.; Ten^ 
woolly species is doiibtiul between the Mouflon of Italy nanl, 1—13. ; Cuvier, ill. JWU — 343.) 'I'he hog is so spread 
and the Argali of .Siberia. (Cuvier, iv. 27.) There is no ovi*r thi- world th.it it is difficult to assign its original 
race of except the dog, so subject to vary; aud locality ; the fact that Lite siieoies now peculiar are all 
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African and imdomeitlcafted, leems, however, to imply 
that the original itock of the domestic swiiio is Asiatic ; 
the more especially as the creature is dispersed over 
every part ortho continent from its S. extremity to the 
N. shores of Lake Baikal in riD^ N. iat. {BclVa TraveU, 
i.279.; PaUaM*sSpic. Zoo/., ii. 3.; Craujfurd'n EnUteusy to 
5/am, 479. ; Cuvier ^ 330 — 832.) Two species of the rhi- 
noceros are peculiar to Asia and the Indian Islands, the 
latter distinguished by a double horn like the Rh. 4fri- 
camu, (Du HaUte, i. 239. ; Crauifurd, 420. 47H. ; Pen- 
fSdfS/’s HiMtn c/tou/., i. 138. ; Cuvier, iii. 336.) Tropical 
Asia {toBsesses most of tlie fiercer Carnivora ; lions, tiTOrs, 
leopards, black panthers, ounces, and tiger cats, of the 
cat genus ; wolves, hyenas, and jackals, of the dog tribe. 
They do not, however, all exist in equal numbers, nor 
equuly in every part. The lion is becoming very rare 
in Asia ; he is now found only in the deserts of Meso- 
potamia, Persia, and India, anti perhaps in some parts of 
China. He does not appear to be heard of in Siam or 
Cochin China ; to which districts, the wolf, hyena, and 
jackal, as far as is yet known, are also strangers. (Craw- 
purd'e Em. Si., 42 H.) The manul, lynx, and wild cat are 
most numerous in temperate Asia the first extending, 
however, almost to the arctic regions, the second 
stretching into both the frigid and torrid xones ; but the 
lost (scarcely ever met with beyond the Caucasian 
Mountains) appears originally to have been European. 
The dog and fox, in all tnelr varieties, are common to all 
the eontlnent; the former, in some parts (as Kamtchatka), 
supplying the place of a beast of lairden, in others being 
used as an article of fixxl. The Angora and Persian cat are 
celebrated for the fineness of their fur, as is also the blue 
cat of Sib<>ria ; though the last, il not the two former, 
seem to have been ilerlvcd, as well as the domestic 
cat, from Europe. Formidable as are some of these crea- 
tures, they constitute a considerable portion of the wealth 
of the countries whieli they inhabit ; their skins form an 
important article of commerce ; and wliat is remarkuliie, 
the boncK of the tiger are supposed, like those of the ele- 
phant, to possess medicinal qualities, and arc highly 
valued accordingly. (Craufurd'e Em. St., 428.) The 
smallcv Carnivora are also found in great abundance, 
as the different species of martens, among which the er- 
mine and sable stand pre-eminent for their fur ; the Asi- 
atic civets, which possess the odour, though not the 
glandular excretion of the African species ; and the Man- 
gousti or ichneumon, wliicb attacks and destroys the 
most dangerous serpents : bears, badgers, gluttons, 
BCA otters, morses, walnisses, seals, complete the list of 
Asiatic Carnivora. (Bell, i. 1(K)., ii. Nl. et pose.; Du 
Halde,pats. j PaUas's Spic. Zoot., xiv. 29. ctseg. ; Craw- i 
furd's Em. Si., 428. 478. ; Pennant's View of Hindoostan, 

I. 193-— 197. et pass.; HM. Quad., 219 — 300. ; Cuvier, | 

II. 23— 61.) The Insectlvora and Uodeiitia consist, the | 
fir.st, of hedgehogs, shrew-mice, and moles In their va- 
rious species ; the latter, of the more iinjiortant animals, 
beavers, bares, rabbits, lemmings, marmots, squirrels, 
dormice, porcupines, jerboas, rats, mice, Ac. Of these, 
the Asiatic spec'ics are very numerous, and they form, 
with the smaller Carnivora, the principal wealth of Si- 
beria, .sinre among them are foimu many that afford some 
of the richest furs, especially in the winter, when the 
covering of the creaturcss lxx:omeB thicker in texture, 
finer in quality, and generally superior in colour. Ani- 
mals of this order do not appear to bo numerous in 
S. Asia. Crawfiird remarks, that the hare and rabbit are 
unknown in the lower parts of Siam. Tiie porcupines, 
on the other hand, are not found In tlie N. regions ; and 
the jerboas seem peculiar to the wide open plains. 
(Gmelin's Reisedureh Sib., passim ; CraufurtVs Em. Si., 
43fL 478. ; Cuvier, iii. 63—95. ; PennanCs Hist. Quad., 
868-469.; Pallas's SHn., pass, z Com. Pet., pass.) Of the 
Quadrumana the principal Asiatic species ere the orang 
outang and the gibbons ; the smaller apes and monkej's 
are numerous in the S., especially in India, China, and 
the Islands. As a general fact, the Asiatic monkeys are 
Inferior in structure and intelligence to the African, but 
much superior to those of America. (Cuvier, i. 297 — 
220.) The Cheiroptera are numerous all over the world ; 
they seem, however, to abound more In the Asiatic 
Islands than on the oontinent: some of them, as the 
Roussette of the Sundaand Molucca isles, arc accounted 
delicate food ; others, as the Timor hat, rather large and 
destructive; but the more powerful and miscluevous 
•pedes of this order appear to be American, and stranwrs 
to the soil of Asia. (Pallas's Spic. Zool., iii. 3-35. ; Pen- 
nant's Hist. Quad., 548 — 563. ; Cuvier, Ii. 4 — 15.) The 
Marsuplalia of this continent consist of but 2 species of 
Phalongers, Pbal. Rttfus and Phal. Chrysorrhos. (Bttf- 
fon, xlii. 10. ; Temminck, 12.) They are peculiar to the 
Moluccas, Java, and Celebes, exhibiting thus, at the 
extremity of Asia, the first Indication of the anomalous 
Mammalogy of Australia. The single Edentata is the 
»hort-tail(^ Manls, which, like the last order. Is pe- 
culiar to the Indian Islands, except some few Instances 
found in Bengal. ( Prnw/int, 505 ) Marsden (5«mA/rA, 
p. 18.) seems to imply that the Africanlong-talled Mauls 


is sometimes found in that island. Lastly, the Cetacea 
consists of dolphins, magati, porpoises, sea unicorns, and 
wiialcs, of which some one or other siiecles is found on 
all tliu coasts of Asia. (Pennant, 530^545. ; Cuvier, 
iv. 430—443.) 

A single glance at the table will exhibit the foci, that 
tlie Ornithology of Asia Is less rich than its Mammalogy ; 
the former containing considerably less than a fourth 
of all the known species, while the latter possesses very 
much more than one third : the continent maintaining, 
however, in this respect, os In the former, the peculiar 
character of utility in its possessions ; for of the Gallinc, 
unquestionably the most useful order to man, the number 
of its species is between a third and,, a half of the 
I whole, and fully a third of tho whole is peculiar to its 
soil. Among these spedcs ore reckoned the original 
stocks of all the domestic poultry, except the turkey, 
which is American ; tho pheasants, partridges, peacocks, 
and whole flights of pigeons. The species in wnich it is 
most deficient are among the grouse, quails, and pinta- 
dos ; but there is scarcely a genus of this useful order of 
which Asia is wholly destitute. Of other birds, the order 
Grallsc furnishes the ostrich, crane, heron, stork, bittern, 
plover, spoonbill, ibis, Ac., many of which are highly 
iisefui in tropical climates a» destroyers of serpents miu 
oUier dangerous reptiles : the Scansorcs consist of those 
climbing birds, parrots, parroquets, wuodjieckers, ma- 
caws, Ac., the beautiful plumage of wJiich add so inu( b 
to the splendour of equinuxial forests ; and tlie Syndac- 
tylcB (tlie smaller order of bright plumages), of hi'c- 
caters, kingfishers, and hornbills ; which last, from llicir 
greater size and ])cculiar habits, have far less resemblance 
b) the other genera of tlie order than they have to each 
other. In all these orders, it will be observed tliat Asia 
Is relatively rich, except with regard to the Seansores, 
which, having little but their beauty to recommend them, 
^re the least useful of aqy yet enumerated. In the others 
the proportion becomes still lower ; and thuugli among 
the palmipede, petrels, albatrosses, pelicans, gulls, geese, 
ducks, swans, Ac., Asia has some wliich the natives have 
turned to account, as the great cormorant, taught by the 
t'hinesc to fish : yet the great home of tliis order of 
birds lies in other quarters ; Auierira, Africa, Australia, 
and even Europe. Of birds of prey (Aecipitres) Asia has 
its eagles, vultures, falcons, owls, and hawks ; but here, 
again, the number of species is comparatively sinali, 
tiiough in some eases tne individuals of a species are 
very numerous : and in the 4 remaining orders, con- 
sisting of all tlie tribes of graniverous and in«cctiveroijs 
birds, shrikes, pies, thrushes, crows, swallows, goat- 
suckers, birds of Paradise, and the various songsters, 
the Asiatic woods are very poor ; their chief tenants, of 
these orders, being generally such as arc distinguished 
for beauty of plumage. Song birds are very searee. 
(Pallas's Spic. Zool., iv.. v., vi. ; Gmelin, i. 48— 7G. 152., 
ii. Ifst— 193., iii. 86—106. 249—251. S(i4. 378, Ac. ; Pen- 
nant's Gen. Birds, pass.; Craufurd's Em. Si., 432 — 
480. ; Du HaMe, pass. ; Cuvier, vi — ^vili.) 

In Ueptilcs, ns in birds, Asia is less abundant than 
some other regions. Of the Cbelonia it has several fine 
species of edible turtle, and others that are chie/ly >al li- 
able for their Bhell. Lizards are very numerous in indi- 
viduals, though not in genera, and probably not in 
spei'ies ; among tliese, 2 or 3 kinds of alligators are very 
destructive in the rivers of India. Of serpents, tho 
most dangerous is the Indian Python (improperly con- 
founded with the boa constrictor) ; but there are many 
others highly venomous, and some which are extremely 
beautiful and quite harmless. Frogs and toads abound 
in all marshy places, but it seems doubtful whether they 
be of many different kinds. (PaUas's Spic. Zool., vii. ; 
Gmelin, ill. ,58, Ac. ; Pennant's View qf Hindoostan, 
pass. ; Du Ha^, passim ; Cuvier, lx.) 

' I'he seas and rivers appear to possess every known 
kind of fish, and some that are peculiar {Pallas, vii. viii.) : 
and the Insect tribe are numerous throughout the whole 
continent ; the ravages of some, as the locust, in Arabia, 
Syria, and Persia, being far more dreaded than tho 
attacks of carnivorous animals. (Pallas, lx. x. ; Cuvier, 
lx. xlv. XV.) 

IV. Races of Ff.ople and Languages. — 
Not only the majority of the human race 
in number, but also the greatest variety in 
the species, is found witfiin the limits of 
Asia. The subject, as well from extent, na& 
tore, and, in naany respects, deficiency of in- 
formation, is one of great difficulty ; but we 
shall, nevertheless, offer some observations upon 
it, founded on the physical fomi, intellectual 
character, and genius of the language of the 
races. Some of tliesc families or races consist 
of many millions, while others embrace but 
a A;w thousands; a circumstance which has 
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naturally arisen from the favourable or un- 
favourable position in which they have been 
located on their original distribution, and perhaps 
also from an intrinsic difibrcnce in the capacity 
of the races themselves,— causes which have mul- 
tiplied some into numerous, powerful, ’and civi- 
lised nations, and kept others in the condition of 
petty and rude tribes. We begin our classifi- 
cation from the west. 

The first family, which may be called the 
Caucasian, comprises all the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the mountainous region lying between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, from about 
the 38th to the 42d degree of N. lat. It 
includes the mountaineers of the valleys of the 
Caucasus — such as the Abasians, Ossetes or 
Iron, Lesghians, and Kisti ; and, in the 
more level country, or wider valleys lying 
to the south of the Caucasus, the (Georgians, 
Mingrelians, and Armenians. In nersunal form 
this family may be described as European, but 
in mind Asiatic. The face is of an oval form; 
the forehead high, and expanded ; the nose ele- 
vated, with a slight convexity ; the mouth small ; 
the lips moderate in si/e, and the chin full and 
round. The conii)lexion is fair, without, however, 
the clearness of the Euro])ean; the eyes are 
generally dark, and the hair of the head rarely 
of any other colour than black, or brown ; and, 
indeed, it may here bo once for all observed, that 
the great variety in the colour of this tegument, 
with which we are familiar, is confined to 
Europe, — black being nearly universal in every 
other part cf the world. The hair on other parts 
of the body, with the Caucasi.iii family, is abun- 
dant ; the stature is nearly equal to that of the Eu- 
ropean, and the form of the w'hole jierson is symme- 
trical and haiidsomc. The personal beauty* of this 
race has induced Blumenbach and some other 
eminent naturalists, to assume its form as 
the type of tlie European, or first of the ^ five 
great varieties into which they have, fancifully 
enough, ilivuk-d the whole of mankind. They 
have even gone the length of fancying that 
the entire European family sprung from the 
mountaineers of the CauCcisus ; an hypothesis for 
which it is almost unnecessary to say that there 
is not a tittle of historical, philological, or any 
other evidence. Notwithstanding undoubted 
advantages of physical form, no nation of this 
family has ever made any eminent advance 
in civilisation Many of them, with a country 
not unlike Switzerland, though w'ith a better 
soil and climate, are, at the present day, not 
more advanced in civilisation than the Swiss or 
Germans, as described by f 'resar near 2000 years 
ago. The Armenians alone of the whole family 
have made a considerable, though far from a dis- 
tinguished progress. About five centuries before 
the Christian sera they constituted an extensive 
society, and even exercised some influence in the 
political events of Western Asia; they alone of 
all the nations and tribes composing the Cau- 
casian family, possess a national literature; 
but even their invention of alxjhabctic writing 
dates only from a. i>. 406, for previously to that 
time they used the characters of the Greeks 
and Persians: always acting a second.'iry and 
subordinate part, they have been successively 
subdued by Persians, Greeks, Homans, Arabs, 
Turks, and Russians. Language, it should 
here be observed, considered as the test of unity 
of race, must be viewed, as respects its genius 
and the general character of its formation, and 
not by the identity or dissimilarity of individual 
words, which, through the accidents of conquest, 
settlement, religion, and commerce, often find 
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their way even into languages of very opposite 
genius. As happens in rude and early stages of 
society, in every part of the world without ex- 
ception, the number of languages siiuken by the 
nations of the Caucasian family is very great. 
'I'hc tribes inhabiting the valleys and mountains 
of the Caucasus are said to speak seven distinct 
languages, besides many dialects; a number, 
however, which falls far short of those spoken 
within a similar extent of territory in many ))arts 
of Americans w'ell as of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. The only language of the ("aucasian 
family, of which Europeans have any critical 
knowledge, is the Armenian, of which we possess 
dictionaries and grammars : those who have ex- 
amined it consider it as quite ]>eculiar and dis- 
tinct from all other known tongues : it abounds 
ill rough consonants ; its structure is exceeding- 
ly complex : it has an article at the end of nouns: 
its nouns and adjectives have each ten inflec- 
tions in the singular and as many in the plural, 
and the verb is agreeably varied by corresponding 
changes. All this, \\ hich applies, however, more 
especially to the ancient language, inqilies that 
the Armenian is a primitive and original tongue, 
which, like the Sanscrit, Arabic, (ireek, the 
Latin generally, and for the most })art the 
German, has suircred little change in structure 
from the commixture of foreign nations and 
their languages. 'J’he inodeni' Armenian has 
been simplified in its grammatical structure by 
the mixture of the peoi)le w ith foreign nations, 
cspt^4''ially the JVrsmns and 'I'urks ; changes 
siniilur to, but not so extensive as, the Latin 
language, has undergone in its conxersion into 
Italian, Spanish, I'rencb, Ac. Ac. From this 
account of the Armenian language, taken to- 
gether with differences in the physical form and 
mental qualities of this people, it is not imjiro- 
bable but that, on a better ac(|ijaintance with 
both, it may be found a family entitled to be 
classed separately from the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus. 

'ITie second Asiatic family has been called 
by philologists and naturalists the Arabian 
or Semitic, the last name being given to it 
on the hyiiothesis that the whole is derived 
from the eldest son of Noah: it embraces 
all the aboriginal inhabitants of l^alestine, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia from the cast 
coast of the Mediterranean and Red Sea, up 
to the west coast of the Persian Guljih. A 
brunette complexion ; more or less intense black 
or dark brown eyes; long, lank, and almost 
always black crinal hair ; bushy large heanls, ge- 
nerally black, but sometimes of a reddish tinge ; 
an oval face in bold and distinct relief, with a nose 
always elevated, and not unfrequently aquiline ; 
high forehead, and stature nearly of the European 
mean ; — arc among the most prominent charac- 
teristics of this family, as we occasionally see it 
exhibited in one of'its handsomest forms, the 
Jewish: we say occasionally, for the differences 
existing between the Jews settled in different 
foreign nations show plainly enough, that tliey 
have more or less mixed their blood with the 
people among whom they have established them- 
selves ; for they are fair in Germany, brown in 
Poland, and nearly black in India. Compared 
with the European, the whole form of the 
Arabian is spare, slender, and of small bulk and 
weight. The wrists arc comparatively slender, 
the hand small, and the fibre throughout soft and 
flexible. These last characters, however, it is 
to be observed, belong more or less to the in<* 
habitants of all warm climates. In intellectual 
power and energy, the Arabian family stands un- 
N 4 
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quesUotiabl^ nest to the European. The histoir, 
institution!, and literature of the Jews ; the early 
cmlisation of the Ass^ans ; the commerce and 
colonies of the Phceniciaiis ; and the conquests, 
settlements, and literature of the Arabs; attest 
the truth of this assertion. The influence 
of the Hebrew institutions has pervaded the 
whole civilised world ; while the language, lite> 
raturc, and religion of the Arabs may be traced 
from the western confines of Spain and Afri<» 
to the Philippine Islands over 190 deg. of longi- 
tude, and from the tropic of Capricorn to Tartary, 
over 70 deg. of latitude. Among a race, so ener- 
getic, civilization made a very early progress, 
and it is not improbable but that 4000 years ago 
the Phoenicians, Hebrews, Assyrians, and Arabs 
had alreaily domesticated many of the useful 
animals, cultivated many valuable plants, and 
were acquainted with the useful and even precious 
metals. Several of the nations of this family 
had invented alphabetic writing, in times far be- 
yond the memory of history, — the Jews, 
PhaMiicians, Arabians, and Assyrians, llicir 
literature has always been of a more vigorous 
and masculine character than that of any other 
Asiatic people, but still has never evinced the 
taste, sound judgment, and practical common 
sense displayed by several European nations in 
various periods ot the history of the latter pcojile. 
For the fine arts, if we except architecture, they 
have not exhibited a glimmering of capacity. 
There is one circumstance, however, in the 
position of this family, which has always proved 
a serious obstacle to its advancement in civi. 
lisation — the unsiiitableness of much of the 
country which it inhabits fur any other than the 
pastoral state of society, owing to its heat, drought, 
and sterility. Hence the people are necessarily 
divided into two opposite and hostile classes, 
a roving and predatory, and a settled and 
industrious one; the first incapable of ad- 
vancing itself, and sure to oppose the advance- 
ment of the last. Jn the genius and structure 
of the languages of the Arabian family, there 
is a common aflinity. They possess sounds 
which no other peoiilc can articulate: while 
their neighbours have sounds in their lan- 
guages, which they, in their turn, cannot imi- 
tate. In grammatical structure they resemble 
each other, and the words of their language are 
readily interchanged, while they rarely, if ever, 
admit those of neighbouring longues. While 
the dead language of India, for example, has 
found its way into the ultra- (lungetic langiiagesas 
far even as New (itiinea, — into many of the Mon- 
golic and Turkish languages, and into most 
of the ancient and modern languages of Europe : 
it has made no impression whatever on the lan- 
giiagesof the Arabian stock of nations; so that in 
the Arabic, the most copious of them all, Sir 
William Jones could point out but a single word 
(one of the many synonymes of the sun), as com- 
mon to it and the Sanscrit. 

Between the Caspian Sea and Persian Gulph, 
to the west, — the ocean to the south, India to the 
east, and an indefinite line to the north, extend- 
ing at least to 50° of latitude, — there are several 
races which have much resemblance, but which 
diflfhr enough in person, mind, and language, 
to entitle us to class them as different families. 
The first of these, beginning in a westerly 
direction, is the Persian. With this family, the 
complexion is fair without transparency ; there 
is little or no colour in the cheek. The hair 
*» long, straight, and almost always jet black; 
the beard abundant, bushy, generally black, 
bat DOW and then with a reddish tinge. The 


features, according^ to European notions, are rt* 
gular and handsome, though generally minute ; 
and, beard excepted, rather effeminate. The 
stature is little short of the European standard ; 
and the body gracefully but not strongly formed, 
being altogether less robust than mat of the 
European. The present inhabitants of Persia 
are much mixed with the blood of Arabian and 
Turkish settlers; and probably, therefore, the 
purest sample of the genuine Persian will be 
round in Uie emigrants established in foreign 
countries, called Parsees, who scrupulously 
abstain from intermixture with the people 
among whom they are settled. The Persians 
were among the earliest civilised nations of 
mankind; but their progress has not been in 
proportion to their precocUy. It is probable that 
a thousand years before tlie Christian a»ra they 
had tamed the useful animals, cultivated useful 
plants, were acquainted with the useful metals, 
and constituted a considerable community. That 
they had at an early ]>criod a written lan- 
guage, and that it was national, is attested by the 
existence of the undecyphered and peculiar 
characters, of unquestionable antiquity, still found 
at Persepolis and other places. When the Arabs 
conquered and converted the Persians about 
the middle of the seventh century they found 
three spoken languages ; viz. the Parsce, Pehlvi, 
and Deri, besides the Zend, or language de- 
dicated to religion. The first of these has super- 
seded the rest, which are known only by name, 
and become the universal language of the country. 
The modern Persian is of simple structure, like 
English, Frciich,or Italian, that is, it possesses few 
or no inflections, propositions governing its cases, 
and auxiliary verbs its times and modes. Many 
of its roots can be readily traced to the Sanscrit. 
Since the Arabian conquest, it has received 
a large accession of Arabic words easily dis- 
covered by their exotic sounds, for there are many 
sounds ])eciiliar to one people which arc foreign 
to the utterance of the other. 'I'he entire litera- 
ture of the Persians dates since the Arabic 
conquest, and, therefore, the earliest portion is 
little mure than 1000 years old, while the great 
bulk belongs to the 15th and Ifiih centuries. It 
consists of songs of considerable merit ; of poetical 
romances, wild and extravagant; of loose chro- 
nicies without date, founded on tmdition alone ; 
and of treatises on morals written to little pur- 
pose for one of the most sensual, incnd-ieious, and 
astute, but also one of the cleverest people of Asia. 
For the history of the Persians, for 1500 years 
before the Arabian conquest, wc possess, from 
themselves, nothing but incongruous fable ; and 
were it not for the occasional, but always unsatis- 
factory information respecting them communi- 
cated by the Greeks first, and then by the liomaiis, 
we should have known as littleof their early history 
as we do of that of the Hindoos or Mexicans. 
The intellectual capacity of the race may be 
judged of by such facts as these. For 2500 years 
they have certainly not been wholly stationary; 
but, measured by the European standard, 
they have made surprisingly little progress. 
It IS just, however, to state, that the physical 
geography of their country is not propitious to 
civilisation. Much of it, like Arabia, is, from 
drought and sterility, unlit for agriculture, and 
fitted only for occasional pasture ; and hence, 
at all times, the roving and predatory habits of 
a large portion of its popualtion ; while the same 
character belonging also, and even to a greater 
degree, to the countries which surround it, the 
progress of industry and civilisation has not 
only been obstructed by internal, but also by 



foreign enemies. The I^enian family has neirer 
been distinguished for the bold spirit of enter* 
rise, or capacity for social improvement, which 
as characterised the Arabian. 

It made some early but temporary conquests 
in northern India, and often mastered some of 
the Turkish tribes ; but it never made any set- 
tlement in Europe, and a few petty Greek states 
were sufficient to baffle it in its utmost strength. 
Very different from the Jews and Arabs, such has 
always been the mediocrity of talent among the 
IVrsians, that they have no name which belongs 
to history, except that of Zoroaster. 

'I'he next family of nations w^c shall notice 
is the Turkish, or Scythian. The extensive 
country in which this family is found, or rather 
its parent country, lies between the 32th and 
60th degrees of latitude from the Hindoo Koosh, a 
continuation of the Himalaya, to the Hclur 'fagh, 
a spur of the Altai chain, and from the Caspian 
Sea to the western bounduT) of the desert of 
("obi, where they are mixed with the Mongols. The 
ftimily con.sists of the Scythians and Parthians 
of antiquity, and of the true Tartars and Turco- 
mans, with the eastern and western 'lurks, of 
the moderns — theUsbecks, Tadjuks, and Kirgis. 
'I'o the W'est it has, probably, been considerably 
intermixed with Greek and Caucasian blood; 
to the east and north, with Mongolian ; and to 
the south, with Persian. The complexion of 
this race is a light brunette. The hair gene- 
rally black, strong, and long ; but when the com- 
plexion is remarkable for its fairness, it is brown, 
and also of a more delicate texture. The colour 
of the eye is a light brown, but the form some- 
wdiat contracted. The skull is remarkably glo- 
bular, the forehead bro:ul, and the space betw-cen 
the brow's very prominent; the proportions of 
the fat e arc symmetrical ; the upiier jaw-bon^ is 
singularly short, and the basis of the lower jaw 
is also remarkable for its shortness : the facial 
line is near) v vertical. 'J'he body is stout, but the 
stature shorter than the European. Abstracting 
hair, coin])lexion, colour, form of the eye, and 
stature, with the intellectual powers as they have 
been hitherto developed, the Turk is in fact a 
European, 'fhe 'furkish language is one of 
simple structure, likq the Persian or English; and 
its sounds, but not its words, resemble those of 
the former. By the conquests of the various 
nations who speak it, it has been spread from 
Greece to Chinese Tartary, and from Persia to 
the .'>5th degree of latitude ; but, unlike the Arabic 
or Persian, the more cultivated languages of a 
more civilised peo})le, it has nowhere superseded 
or much mixed itself up with the dialects of the 
conquered people ; nor in the government of a 
conquered people have the 'furks ever exhibited 
the skill or tolerance of the Arabs or Mongols. 
What, has been said of the character of the j)hy- 
sical geography of the native country of the Ara- 
bian and Persian families, is still more applicable 
to the Turkish. A great portion of it is mere 
desert, without trees and water; and the cul- 
tivable portions arc, in fact, but so many patches 
along the banks of rivers, thinly scattered over a 
boundless waste of sand. In these patches in- 
dustry and civilisation spring up, surrounded in 
every direction by robbers and freebooters, and 
liable at every moment to be crushed by them. 
To use the words of Mr.Erskine, in his excellent 
introduction to the “ Translation of the Memoirs 
of the Emperor Baber,” we find among the Turk- 
ish family “tribes who, down to the present day, 
wander over their extensive regions, as their/orc- 
futhers did, little, if at all, ifiorc refined than they 
appear to have been at the dawn of history. 


Their flocks arc still their wealth, — their camp 
their city ; and the same government exists of se^ 
parate chiefs, who are not much exalted in luxury 
or information above the commonest of their 
subjects around them.” This cause, however, it 
must be admitted, will not account for the back- 
ward civilisation of the Osmanli Turks, who have 
now for centuries occupied some of the finest 
regions of Asia and Europe, and been during 
the same time in close communication with the 
civilised nations of the latter. 

That some nations of the true Turkish family 
were early civilised to a certain extent, is not to 
be doubted. It was among them that Alexander, 
more than three centuries before the Christian 
mra, found the princi^ materials for founding 
his Greek kingdom of Bactria ; and from time im- 
memorial the horse, ox, camel and dromedary, 
ass, hog, and dog, have probably been domesti- 
cated among them. The ass and hog arc still 
wild animals of the country ; and in early times 
it is nut improbable the others were so also. 

The Turkish or Scythian family seems to have 
invented no written character, and hciicc, in 
early times, to have had no literature. The evi- 
dence of some Bactrian coins shows, that when 
the more improved nations among them had 
advanced to writing, they used the alphabetic 
characters of ancieul Persia, 'fhe best and most 
fertile portion of the country of the Turks w'as 
conquered by the Arabs towards the end of the 
7th century, and this was followed by the ado{>- 
tion of the Arabian alphabet, and by much of the 
language and literature both of the Arabs and 
Persians. It was not, however, until the esta- 
blishment of a firm government under Jaghatai, 
the son of Jengis Khan, that the Turkish lan- 
guage — from him called the Jaghatai Turkish 
— began to assume the character of a polished 
speech, and to be written ; and its most flourish- 
ing ])eriod is comprised in the short lime from 
the death of 'I'lmur, in 1405, to the death of 
Baber, in 1530. Its literature consists chiefly of 
popular poetry, in the form of odes or songs : but 
there are also some prose compositions, religious 
and chronological ; of which last the most re- 
markable are the memoirs ot Tiimir and Itabcr. 
Turkish com])osition, as described by Mr. Er- 
skine, is less inflated and rhetorical than Persian 
and Arabian; and, judging by his own transla- 
tion of the last of ihc works above mentioned, 
we should be disposed to consider Turkish litera- 
ture as making a nearer approach, on the whole, 
to the good sense, taste, and simplicity of that of 
Europe, than any other literature of Asia. 

In the south-eastern angle of what is com- 
monly considered Persia, and now known by the 
name of Bcloochistan, wc have three races of 
men, distinct in person and language, living in 
the same country, and dwelling together, yet not 
often intermixing their blood, — a circumstance 
which will frequently be found in what re- 
mains of our review of the “ llaces of Asia.” 
These are the IKdochees, Brahoos, and Deh- 
wars. The Belochecs have dark-brown com- 
plexions, black hair, long visages, elevated fea- 
tures, with tall and active, but not robust oersons. 
Half their language is a corrupted Persian ; 
and, although the nature of the other be not 
ascertained, wc have little doubt of its being 
primitive and original. The Jirahoosaie described 
by Pottinger as wholly unlike the Belochees. 
They have, according to him, thick short bones, 

are, in fact, a squab instead of a tall people. 

Their faces arc round, and their features flat, 
instead of being raised. Frequently they have 
brown hair and beard, from which we should 
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augur a fairer complexion than is ascribed to 
them. The language of the Brahoos is entirely 
different from that of the Belochees ; it contains 
no Persian, and but a few words of the neighbour- 
ing dialects of the Hindoos. The I)eliumrs 
have blunt features, high cheek-bones, bluff 
cheeks, and short persons, being altogether ra- 
ther an ill-favoured race. What is remarkable 
of them is, that their language is that of a people 
to whom thev bear no personal resemblance, the 
Persians. 1 nis, it may here be observed, is also 
the case with the Tadjuks of the I’urkish family, 
who claim to be the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Bukhara; but then the Tadjuks, though stout 
in stature, have elevated features, and a ruddy 
brown complexion. None of these nations have 
a national literature, or seem ever to have in- 
vented an alphabet. Kven in the time of Alex- 
ander, nl though rude barbarians, they were far 
frtim being savages; for they had oxen, goats, 
and camels, and cultivated wheat, barley, and 
several fruits. 

To the N. of the naces now described, and in 
the N. £. angle of Persia in its widest accep- 
tation, we find another race, the Afghan. , This 
family is marked by a brown complexion, black 
hair, sometimes brown, a profusion of beard of 
the same colour, high noses, high cheek-bones, 
long faces, a robust person, and a stature short of 
the Kuropeaii. Their language, called Pushtoo, 
js]>eciiliar; it contains few Sanscrit w'ords, but a 
ood many of those of the popular language of 
Jpper India, or Hindi: the sounds are rough, 
and some of the consonants are such as have no 
existence in the Persian. They have no alpha- 
bet, and use the Arabic characters ^ and their 
national literature, consisting chielly of lyrics, is 
said not to be above 150 years old. In the time 
of Alexander these people were rude barbarians, 
but not savages, fur they had towns, and corn, and 
cattle, and were probably on a level with the 
Germans and Britons in the time of Caesar, it 
is only in comparatively late times that they have 
made any figure in history. Conquered by a 
Turkish nation, in the last years of the 10th cen- 
tury, they continued, by their military enterprises 
and invasions, to exercise great influence over the 
affai rs of H i ndostan, and some even over the aflUirs 
of Persia, down to the middle ofthe 18th century. 

Among the hi^h mountains and narrow ele- 
vated valleys, which lie E. ofthe country of the 
Afghans, exists a people, of whom little is known 
beyond their names : these arc the Katlers, 
or infidels, so called by their Mohammedan 
neighbours, the Dards,* Tibet- Baltai, Chitral, 
Hazaras, and Aimaks. These jieople are 
described as remarkable for their fairness; the 
possession, occasionally, of light hair and blue 
eyes, and great personal beauty. They speak 
many languages, which are absolutely unknown 
to Eurmieatis. According to a most judicious 
writer, Mr. Erskine, they constitute “ a series of 
nations, who appear never to have attained the 
arts, the ease, or the civilisation of the southern 
states ; but who, at the same time, unlike those 
to the north, have, in general, settled on some 
particular spot, built villages and towns, and cul- 
tivated the soil.'* Letters seem to be unknown 
to these people : they cultivate small quanti- 
ties of wheat and millet, but their principal 
wealth consists in oxen and goats. The moun- 
tain barriers which surround them have protected 
them from invasion; and the narrow valleys 
which comprise their country, divides them into 
numerous tribes, and hinders their civilisation. 

For want of a better uamc, this may be called 
the Dard fiunily. 


Proceeding eastwa^ we come to a great 
and numerous family, the Hindoo^ spread 
from the 7th to the 35th degree of north lati- 
tude, and from the GStli to the 95th of cast 
longitude. Correctly speaking, this is perhaps 
not one iamily, but an aggregate of races, bearing 
such a general resemblance to each other, as the 
European varieties do among themselves, al- 
though wider in degree. The colour is commonly 
black, or at least a deep brown ; and hence the 
name of Hindoo, applied to them by their fairer 
Turkish and Persian invaders: for that word in 
the Persian language is equivalent to negro in 
ours. The hair is always long, coarse, and black ; 
the beard of the same colour, and not deficient ; 
the eye invariably black, or deep brown ; the 
face oval, and the features well raised, sym- 
metrical, and handsome ; so far at least as the 
absence of colour and trans])arcncy will allow, 
but generally viith an cireininate cast: with 
some defect in the lower limbs, the person is well 
formed. The stature is generally short of the 
European: the body is s()are, and delicieiit in 
strength and capacity of enduring toil, if com- 
pared with the surrounding families; but the 
want of force is in some measure conqiensated 
by lightness, ilexibility, and dexterity. Judging 
by the f’unn of the skull, inuderii naturalists 
have placed the Hindoos, or still more whimsi- 
cally, “the higher orders” of them, in the same 
class with the natives of Europe. This is but an 
ingenious philosophical dream; and Ormc, who 
knew them well, and who never suspected the 
possibility of ]>lacing them in the same category 
with men of white skins, robust frames, and high 
eiiteqmse, Justly describes them as having been 
“ from the earliest ages of antiquity a people who 
have no resemblance, either in figure or manners, 
with any of the nations contiguous to them.” 
Their general appearance to a stranger is 
tnily and graphically described by Mr. Ford, 
chajilain to the factory at Sural in the com- 
mencement of the 17th century. “ A people,” 
says he, “ pres^mted themselves to mine eyes, 
clothed in linen gannents, somewhat low- 
descending ; of a gesture and garb, as 1 may 
say, maidenly, and well-nigh effeminate ; of a 
countenance shy, and somewhat estranged, yet 
smiliug-out a glozcd and bashful familiarity.” 
Clearness and subtlety, rather than depth with 
vigour, characterise the intellectual capacity of 
tlie Hindoo. In practical good sense they are 
below the Chinese ; in energy, vigour, and en- 
terprise, below the Arabs, l^rsians and Turks; 
but they are equally astute with any of these ; if, 
indeed, they do not^ in this respect, surpass them 
all. They have been repeatedly, and, for so nu- 
merous a people, easily conquered ; but, on their 
side, they have never gone abroad for conquest. 

The Hindoos were probably among the earliest 
civilised of the families of mankind. Nearly 
2,200 years ago, the Greeks found them compos- 
ii^ communities, whose advance in the arts of 
lira was c^qual to that of the l*ersians of the same 
period ; and to have attained such a state, must 
have been the work of many previous centuries. 
The country they inhabit has a favourable 
climate, and fruitful soil, and nature presented 
to the exercise of their natural ingenuity many 
valuable products in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, such as the useml animals, 
many of which are still found in a wild state 
in the country, with several descriptions of corn, 
esculent roots, cotton, and silk. All the 
languages of the Hindoos arc of simple gram- 
matical structure, except one, the dead Saii- 
, scrit, os complex as tlie Greek or Arabic. 
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Thero are at least 10 alphabets, which we hold is a dialect of the Hindi. Between the 25th 
to have been each separately invented* but af- and 33d degree of N. latitude, and the 72d 
terwards more or less improved by borrow- and 87th degree of E. longitude, •exists a nuine- 
ing from that of the Sanscrit, the most com- rous people, now, for the most part, speaking 
prehensive of them all, particularly in Uic also a dialect of the Hindi, which has, in consc- 
adoption of its regular and almost philosophical ciuence of the Mohammedan conquest, received a 
arrangcmenL We know as little of the people large admixture of Persian, just as the Saxon 
whose language the Sanscrit was, as we should did of French, and almost at the same period, 
of the iioinans, if we had no writings in Latin 'i'hcy arc generally taller and fairer than the 
but what were mythological, dramatic, or poe- people of the south, and of all the Ilindoo family 
ti(*al, that is, if we had neither Human history nor may be considered as having made the greatest 
Roman monuments. We should in that case advance in civilisation. Their language is 
point to the modern language which a])proachcd written in the same alphabet as that used in 
tlic nearest to the Latin, and certainly decide writing Sanscrit. Throughout India they arc 
upon Italy as the native country of the Romans, known as Jlmrhslanccs. 'J'o the east of these, 
'Ihe Ilindoo language which contains the and inhabiting the extreme eastern portion of 
neatest amount of Sanscrit, is the modem the country of the Hindoos, we have the Ben- 
Hindi; and at the close of the 10th century, on s^lec race, distinguished by dark complexions, 
the first Mohammedan invasion, a language w'os low stature, and feeble and slender frames be- 
spoken at Delhi and its vicinity as nearly res yond any other Hindoo pcojile. The i3en- 
scmblin|; it as Saxon docs English. The nation galiees have a peculiar language of simple 
then, of w'hi eh the Sanscrit was the vernacular structure, without inflexions, the parts of speech 
language, ])robal>ly had for its primitive scat the being formed by the use of particles and auxi- 
countries on both banks of the Jumna, about the liaries. Sanscrit words and roots enter largely 
2Rth degree of N. latitude; and this is, indeed, into its coin])osition ; and it has been alleged of 
pointed out by many intelligent Hinfloos, as the this, and of most of the other vernacular Inti- 
loeality of the ancient iieoplc whose language guages of I iidia, that Sanscrit forms their ground- 
aiiii institutions haNe exerted so great an infiu- woik, as Latin forms that of Italian, French, and 
dice over a large portion of mankind. As we Spanish. This, however, is unquestionably not 
diverge from this loeus, the pnqiortion of San- true of all the languages of the south of 1 iidia ; 
scrit found in the dialects of India, becomes and we think it very doubtful if it be so even of 
less and less ; and in some of Ihg languages that of the Betigallecs. This last has a peculiar 
of the South, not more of it is to be found, alphabet, formed on the princijilc oftheDewan- 
nor in any other shape, than that in which wc agnri, an alphabet of the Sanscrit, the basis inost 
find Latin in English. Hindoo literature, not- probably having been a rude character of in- 
withstanding the unquestionable antiquity of its digeiious invention. There is no Bengallce 
culture, is extravagant, rhapsodical, puerile, and literature which goes further back than the 15th 
destitute both of instruction and amusement, century, and very little even of this. 'J’he Ben- 
in ingenuity and invention it can bear no com- galiees, like the other Hindoos, have no history ; 

? arison with that of the Hebrews, Arabs, or and the first authentic date in their chronology, 
^ersians; nor m common sense or authenticity, is the year 1203, when the country was invaded 
with that of the Chinese, tame and mechanical and conquered by the U'urko-l’ersians, from 
as IS tiie latter. The authentic records of the Delhi. Upon the whole, the Bengallec race 
Hindoos cannot be carried back by any ingenuity may be looked upon as the IciLst energetic, 
beyond eleven centuries; and even this much is physically and inentally, of the Hindoo family, 
the work of European antiquaries. 1 hat period Even within Hindostan, they have never ven- 
then carries Hindoo chronology only to the tured, as conquerors or emigrants, beyond the 
middle ages of European history, — corresponds limits of thyir own country; while, from the 
with the Arab conquest of Spain, — and is long earliest ages, they seem to have been invaded 
posterior to the conquest of England by the and subdued by all their western neighbours. 
Saxons, of France by the Franks, and of Italy In flexibility and acuteness, however, they equal 
by the Lombards. The capacity of the Hindoo any other Hindoos; and in our times, have ex- 
family, then, tried by the test of literature, stands hibited a capacity for improvement beyond them 
lower than that of any of its considerable neigh- all. 

hours. Wc have already said, that though in To the south of the Bcngallees, wc find the 
colour, form, and feature, a common character Oria race, or Orias, taller and stronger than 
belongs to the whole Hindoo family, there exist the fonner, but still with slight and delicate 
also striking difTcrcnccs. We shall endeavour figures. This race is remarkable, even among 
to point out a few of these. Beginning from Hindoos, for a lack of spirit and intelligence, 
the north-west, we have the CashmerianSi They have^ a peculiar lan^age, of simple 
with genuine Hindoo features, brunette com- Btnicturc, into. the composition of which both 
plexions, and rather stouter and taller persons Sanscrit and Bengallce enter largely, but iu 
than tlie inhabitants of the plains or Hin- foundation is most probably native. Ihe al- 
dostan. They have a peculiar language and a phabet is founded on the principle of the Dewa- 
national alphabet. South of these, and on the nagari, and the literature consists almost wholly 
])lain, we have the more numerous and powerful of translations and parajihrases from the Sali- 
nation of the SiikSf or Singhs. “ The features scrit. . 

of the whole nation,'’ says Burnes, the traveller To the south of the Nerbudda river, and of 
who has most recently described them, “ arc now the Orias, we have the populous race or the le- 
es distinct from those of their neighbours as the tingas^ stouter, taller, and much more energetic. 
Indian and Chinese. With an extreme regu- These are the people called by the earlier Eu- 
larity of physiognomy, and elongation of coun- ropcan settlers Geiitoos. Iheir laiiguage is 
tenance, they may be readily distinguished from inharmonious, harsh, not very simple in its 
the other tribes.” We shall add to this, that they structure, and is written in a peculiar national 
are a tall, active, hnndsomc race ; of very dark alphabet; following, however, as all the Indian 
complexions, but of features strongly marked hy alphabets do, the convenient ciassilicatiqn of 
the genuine Hindoo character. Incir language the Dcwaiiugari. Sanscrit is found in it, as 
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French exlRts In Enfflish, Greek in Latin, 
Arabic in Persian, or Turkish and Persian in 
the dialects of Northern India. Their national 
literature is considerable in extent, but that is 
all that can be safely asserted of it. This is the 
only Hindoo race which has exhibited any thing 
like a spirit of foreign enterprise ; and that en- 
terprise is wholly mercantile. Their commerce 
and their migrations at present extend, and 
seem from very remote periods to have extended, 
to the islands of the Indian Ocean, ^ and the 
countries between India and China. I’hc spread 
of the language and institutions of the Hindoos, 
indeed, to these countries, was most probably in 
a great measure their work. 

I’o the west of the Telingas, we find the Mali- 
raita race, .smaller in person; indeed rather of 
meagre and diininutive form, of ungraceful make, 
and rapacious aspect. The Mahratta language 
is peculiar; and in reference to the admixture 
of Sanscrit found in it, the same observations 
ap])ly as to the Telinga. Among all the con- 
siderable races of the I lindoo family, the Mahrat- 
ta had long been the nio.st backwaid in civiliza- 
tion, and were totally unknown to history as a 
peo])le, until the beginning of last century, 
when they suddenly entered on a career of coii- 
(juest, which threatened, and, but for the ))resence 
of a Kuropean power, would probably have 
elfected, the subjugation of all India. 

'i'hc south of India, beyond the 'J’clinga and 
Mahratta races, is occupied by four distinct races, 
differing in language, and, in some respects, in 
physical form and intellectual character ; but os 
in both respects it would be difficult to define 
the differences with precision, we shall content 
ourselves with their simple enumeration. Of 
all of them it may be observed, that they are 
(tlic inhabitants of Ilengal excepted) of shorter 
stature, hut of more compact form, than the 
Hindoos of the north. They are commonly 
also of darker complexions. Immediately to the 
east of the Telinga, is the Tamnl race, occu- 
pying the whole ol the level country below and 
to the ea.st of the great table land of the penin- 
sula as far as C'ape Comorin. Siiiith of the river 
Krishna, and occiiiiying the table-land, is the 
Kai natu or Carinarese race, considerably civi- 
lised, and wide spread in this part of India, 
llclow the table-land, and on the w'esteni 
ct'ast, we have two races, the Malabar, and 
the Talaiuj, to the south, peculiar in their 
])hysical organisation, intellectual character, 
anil language. Ilesides these well ascertain- 
ed races, tliere arc evidences of the existence 
of distinct races also in the peninsulas of Guj- 
rat and Kutch, and in the territory of Sinde ; 
in all of which there seem to have been peculiar 
languages, reduced at ])resent to dialects by the 
admixture of conquerors and settlers from the 
north. Among the Hindoo races must be in- 
cluded the aboriginal inhabitants of ('cyloti, or 
rmgal!c;sc, who resemble the Hindoo, and no other 
family, in their colour, the form of their persons, 
the character of their features, and the texture of 
their minds. They have a i)eculi<ir language, an 
indigenous alphabi^t, following the Sanscrit ar- 
rangement, and thciT speech contains an abun- 
dance of Sanscrit words. 

But besides these more considerable races of 
the Hindoo family, there are a good many nidc 
tribes, differing essentially in language, and ofleii 
in person, from their more civili.sed neighbours, 
and from each other. If we reckon these last at 
not more than half a dozen, we shall find that 
tlic whole Hindoo family of nations docs not 
consist of less than 18 different races, differing 


more or less from each other, in stature, strength, 
mein, and intellectual endowment. If we carry 
our minds buck to a period of Hindoo history 
when society was in ns rude a state as in Ame- 
rica on its discovery ; — before the time w'hen 
some of the races, by their superior energy, and 
more favourable position, had de.stroyed or ab- 
sorbed those that were more feeble, or less aus- 
piciously situated, wc shall probably be led to 
conclude that the number of races and lan- 
guages was, in ))ruportiun to extent, as great in 
India, as wc have found it to be in the New 
World, uniform as the Hindoo physical fonii 
and mind is commonly considered to be. 

From the eastern limit of the country of the 
Hindoos, to the western limit of China, and from 
the 7th to the 2tjth degree of N. latitude, there 
cxi.sts a great family, which has a common 
character, that is, the different races, or nations, 
or tribes composing it, agree as much among 
themselves as Europeans, Hindoos, or ('hincse. 
We .shall give this family a name which has been 
already applied to it, viz. the Hi mbto- Chinese, 
though perhaps it would be better to apply to 
it that of one of its leading varieties. 'I'he fol- 
lowing is an outline of its iihysical form, lleml 
generally well proportioned, but of remarkable 
flatness in the ucci))ital part. I'eaturcs never 
bold, prominent, orw'ell defined, as in the iiaiioiis 
of central Asia. Nose small, round at the ))oiiit, 
but not flattened ; and the nostrils, instead of 
being parallel, diverge greatly. Mouth wide, 
but the lower part of the face does not project ; 
lips rather thick ; eyes small and black. Kye- 
brows not prominent, nor well marked. The face, 
instead of being oval, cHs in the Hindoo, Fersian, 
Turkish, Arabian, and Kuropean fuinilics, is of 
a lozenge form; arising from its great breadth 
across the cheeks, and the prominence of the 
latter. Complexion a light brown ; much 
fairer than the Hindoo, but darker than the 
Chinese. It is never black, as in many Hindoos 
and most negroes. The people described, arc 
themselves aware that they are a fairer race than 
the Hindoos; and, like the Turks and Persians, 
call the latter “ black men.” The hair of the 
head is always black, lank, coarse, and abundant. 
On every other part it is .staiity ; and the beard is 
throiigliuut thin and defective, 'fhe average 
stature may be taken at five feet three inches; so 
that they are shorter than the Hindoos* and 
Chinese, but ratlier taller than the Malayan fa- 
mily. 'riie low er limbs are belter formed than 
in die Hindoo family, and the hands larger and 
less efieiiiinate. 'Ihe vvluile person is robust, 
but without the lightness, flexibility, and grace 
of the Hindoo form. It is at the same time 
more vigorous, strong, and hardy. 'I’he lan- 
guages of this family of nations arc for the most 
part monosyllabic, and as wc approach China 
wholly so. Even the polysyllabic words of 
foreign languages naturalised among them, are 
pronounced as if each syllable were a distinct 
word. It follows, of nccessily, that they are ex- 
tremely simple in their structure, particles sup- 
plying the places of inflexions in all parts of 
speech, and words following each other in the 
natural order of ideas. 'I'here are, besides tlic 
Pali, or character of the religious language, -six 
alphabets, employed by as many distinct nations, 
which, however, on examination, maybe reduced 
to three. 'J’ho Birmese, Peguans, and Ara- 
canesc, wTitc in the same alphaliet, with tri- 
fling modifications. The Siamese, Camhojans, 
and, for the must part, tlie Laos, write in one 
alphabet — that usually called the Siamese. But 
a fjortion of the people of Lao also write in an 



ftlphabet distinct firom these two. The Birmese This, to he sure, is no great aniiouiiv • !>•« 

am] Si^esc have adopted the classification of the people who constructed such buildiinrK 
Sanscrit, but not so the peculiar alphabet of liao. already far removed from being savages. 

We hold all three to be of native invention, and We shall now oiTer a brief sketch of tlie 
the introduction of the Sanscrit classification to races or varieties of the Hindoo- Chinese fa- 
bc only recent and incidental. The fourth al- inily, beginning our examination from the west- 
phabet, or Pali, in which religious works are ward, ^ftcr leaving the country of the Hind(K> 
generally written, is common to all the nations family, — of the men of black complexion 
now incntioncd, and is the same which is now fine prominent features, slender person, and 
used in Ceylon for a similar purpose, and which graceful form, — we approach tbe^inen of 
was once used in Java and other regions remote brown complexion, fiat features, and strong- built 
from India, the country in which it iinmiestion- but squab persons. Still the Hindoo form, 
^>ly originated. The languages of the llindoo- whether from admixture of races or original 
Chinese countries now mentioned have not only constiliitional difference, has not wholly disap- 
a common character, as to sound, structure, and peared ; and the half-civilised people of Cassay, 
genius, but they contain also many words in Cachar, and Assam, with about a dozen simdl 
common, the necessary effect of invasions, con- tribes in a wild and half^savage stale, may be 

a uests, and settlements; the greater number of described as partaking of the physical fonn of 
icni, probably, in rude and early periods of so- both Ilinduo and Hindoo- Chinese. All these 
ciety, and of which, with few exceptions, history speak different languages, and the more civilised 
has preserved no record. A large infusion of write, some with the (Ujihabet of the Bcugallecs, 
Sanscrit, through the medium of the Pali, is also and some with that of the Birincse. Among a 
common to them all. But what is the Pali few, language is polysyllabic, but monosyllabic 

itself? 'riic common belief is, that it is the dialects prevail. 

ancient language of Magadha or Bahar. It To the south and east of the savage scmibar- 
differs chiefly from Sanscrit in being more voca- barons or half-civilized tribes and nations now 
lie, more effeminate in its pronunciation, and less mentioned — extending to the south as far as tlie 
complex in its grammatical structure; and, in 7th degree of north latitude, ami to the east as 
short, much in the same way that Ilomaic and far as the Anam race, we find six considerable 
Italian differ from Greek and Latin. Most pro- nations, in which the jiliysical character wc have 
bably it was a language which arose on the ruins ascribed to tho Hindoo- Chinese family is well 
of the Sanscrit ; and was the result of a con- marked, the genius of whose languages agrees, 
quest of the ]ieopIe who spoke the latter, effected and who arc nearly in the same state of social 
hy^ some other llindoo nation, the principal scat advancement- These are, the Aracancse, Bir- 
of whose government was Magadha or Bahar. mesc, l*cguan.s, Laos or Shuns, Siamese and 

This theory w'oiild confinn the common and ra- Cambojans Bach of these has its own pe- 

tional opinion, that the religion of Buddha is of culiar language ; and there exists even in their 
more recent origin than that of Brahma. 'J'he ]ihysical form, especially as to size, strength, and 
J^ali is not an intrinsic portion of the Hindoo- feature, differences which, though not very ob- 
Chiriesc languages; but it is found to exist in vious to a stranger, arc sensible enough to them- 
them, as Arabic does in Persian or 'furkish. It, selves. Living among them in scattered com- 
in fact, embellishes them, but is not essential munities, as far as European inquiry has 
J he mind of this family, as exhibited in their life- extended, there exist no less tlian eight tribes, 
raryofforts, ranks them below that of the Hindoos, migratory or savage, speaking as many distinct 
In enierjirise they rank also below the latter, languages. 

Their wars and enterprises have been wholly Prom the eastern frontier ot Camhoja, to the 
confined among themselves; and they have never w'estcrii frontier of I'hina, exists the Anom 
exercised the slightest iiifinencc over the other race, comprising the Cochin-Chinese and Ton- 
great families of nmiikiiid ; nor have they pro- quinese. These, though they have the cuin- 
duced a single great name known to history, or moir characters of the llindoo- Chinese family, 
one remembered even by themselves a century difler from the rest in so many particulars, 
after his death. Still their civilisation must be that they might probably have been considered, 
of considerable antiquity, for the elements to without impropriety, as a distinct family of the 
promote an early advance unquestionably exist human race. In stature they are shorter than 
in their country, and these have never hern prt'- their neighbours, the Laos, Cambojans, and Sia- 
sented to any family of mankind without be- inese, and greatly shorter tlian the Chinese, 
getting early improvement. 'I'he ox, the buffalo. Their persons are squat, hut well proportioned 
and the elephant, are natives of their countries and active ; their features are unseemly, their 
throughout ; and very probably the horse and cheek-bones very high, and in that direction the 
dog were so in early times. The soil too is face is very broad. Their language is purely inono- 
gencrally of remarkable fertility; is well syllabic, and in its terms has no admixture of the 
watered ; and, in all likelihood, rice and some western languages. It has no alphabet ; but, in 
smaller grains, with some farinaceous roots and lieu of it, uses, with little variation, the symbolic 
useful fruits, are indigenous. Inferior to the writing of the Chinese. Besides the Anam 
Hindoos, and still more to the I*ersians, Arabs, nation there are two considerable tribes in- 
and Chinese, their superiority over all the negro habiting the same country, the Vbampa and Moi, 
and American nations is in a still greater speaking their own distinct and peculiar idioms, 
proportion. Their progress in agriculture, in Thus, throughout the whole of the Hindoo- 
the common arts of life, the character of their Chinese countries, and among a people probably 
religious and civil institutions, and their pos- not byo«c-te«i/> part so numerous as the Hindoos, 
session of a written character and a literature, we have 32 nations with distinct languages, 
to which they have been little indebted to fo- We now come to an important family, 
rcigners, attest, in short, an early and consider- comprising, indeed, a very large portion of 
able progress in society. Birmese temples, wiili mankind, the Cfiinese, The outline of its phy- 
evory appearance of authenticity, can he traced sical character may be described as follows : 
back to the 9th century, corresponding to the — Colour a sickly white, or pale yellow; 
ages of Charlemagne and llaroun-al-Uaschid. bair of the head lank, black, coarse, and shin* 
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ing; beard always black, thin, and deficient; others to prove the comparatively recent oridti of 
there is but little hair on any other part of the the whole hunian race. Two hundred and fifteen 
body ; eye invariably black, or dark ; eyes and years before Christ, or above two centuries and a 
eye-brows oblique, turning upwards externally ; naif later, the Chinese built along their frontier 
cheek-bones high, and foce round — neither a wall of 1500 miles in extent, some 20 feet high, 
square, nor lozenge-formed, nor angular in Its and broad enough for half a dozen horsemen to 
outline. Nose small, depressed at its citre- ride abreast, — the only human monument that 
mity, and thick at the root ; lips thicker than makes « a conspicuous figure on the map of the 

with Kuropeans, but moderate compared to globe.” This was in the age of the llannib'als 

those of the negro. The whole person is well and Scipios, and in point of < magnitude, but 

built and symmetrical ; there is not in it the nothing else, far exceeded the power of the 

lightness and agility of the Hindoo; but there Romans and Carthaginians of the same period, 
is sufficient activity, and fur greater strength. We may infer from it that a jieople who could 
The hands are small and soflt, like those of the erect such a work, and who 20(X) years ago had a 
other j>eople of warm climates. The lower limbs frontier of 1500 miles to defend, were already 
are particularly well formed, far excelling in this numerous, and to a certain degree industrious, 
rcsjiect those of all other Asiatic people. The We may safely infer,, then, that the Chinese, from 
languages of this people ore purely monosyl- their early progress in civilization, from their in- 
labic ; none of the nations comprising it having ventioii of printing, their discovery of silk and 
ever known how to put two syllables together, porcelain, their progress in useful works, such 
:150 poor monosyllables, beginning with a con- as domestic architecture, bridges, and canals, and 
sonant, and ending in a vowel, a liquid, or a nasal, their acrjuaintance with the art of civil adrnini- 
and each monosyllable admitting commonly of stration, are, if not the most showy and brilliant, 
about four intonations, so as to make in all about at least the most practical and uscnil, of the Asia- 
l.‘i(X) words, make up the whole of their meagre tic races. One thing has been always common to 
colloquial dialects, which are no less than 15 in this and the Hindoo family, — an absence of the 
number, corresponding with the ancient provin- spirit of enterprise. In no age have the Chinese 
ciul divisions of the country, which in early gone abroad in search of foreign conquests or ad- 
times composed, jprobably, at least as many dis- ventures ; and even their indirect influence on 
tinct nations. The Chinese monosyllables are strangers has been confined to their own imine- 
iieither affected by number, case, nor gender ; diate neighbourhood, no doubt a wide circuit, 
by mood, tense, or person ; but arc designated I^ike all Asiatic people, too, they exhibit a dis- 
by prefixed or affixed particles, about 30 in position to stand still, aft.er making certain ad- 
luiniber. The language of the Hottentots is vances in civilization, which, in their case, have 
scarcely nider, more uncouth, or inharmonious, undoubtedly been respectable. They at all 
The Chinese family never invented an al- events display none of that illimitable facility of 
phabet. From knotted words they c:une to their expansion which, in the history of our race, has 
present symbolic character, which bears no rcsein- hitherto alone characterised the Eurojiean fa- 
blance to the Egyptian or any other hicro- inily. The Europeans of the 19th century bear 
glyphics. It is a language for the eye, and not very little resemblance to those of the i5th, 
the car, — a character which may be read in except in spirit and enterprise ; but we perceive 
English, or in Arabic, as well as in any Clii- that the Chinese of these two distant ages are 
iicse language, and probably, indeed, with more in all respects very nearly the same. The Kuro- 
prccision. The Chinese writing, in fact, is a pean has advanced at the speed of the race- 
universal ch-iracter, like the Arabic numerals, horse, while the utmost that can he said of the 
and has consequently many conveniences ; but Chinese is, that its jiace has been that of the tor- 
it has also its inconveniences. It has jircvented toise. 

the culture of oral language; occasioned the con- Even in the apparently homogeneous popu- 
tinuance of many distini't languages in the same lation of C'hina, there is to be found considerable 
country ; and these, wretchedly meagre in struc- diversity, both physical and intellectual, probably 
ture, sound, and comprehensiveness. The as great as in the European family or the Hindoo. 
Chinese mind, as indicated by its literature, is It has been already stated that there are iifteen 
frigid, mechanical, and unimaginative. For the languages, belonging to as many provinces ; and, 
fine arts, in which the Greeks and Etruscans had indeed, several provinces have more than one 
made .such remarkable progress 2500 years ago, language. The inhabitants of the southern and 
the Chinese have never, to the present day, exhi- eastern coast are commonly more athletic than 
bited any capacity. They are laborious, prac- those of the centre and north ; and among the 
tical, orderly, a vast assemblage, in fact, of sho{)- latter ore found some who have less of the ohli- 
kecjiers and mechanics. They are among those quity of eye which is so characteristic of the 
families that made the earliest progress in civil- Chinese, and whose features altogether approach 
izntion. Whatever they have is, also, indige- morc nearly to the European. There are even 
nous ; fur of oil mankind they owe least to races within the cnqiire that are not Chinese, 
strangers. The Chinese carry their authentic either in person or sjieech, and who still preserve 
history back to a period of near 3(K)0 years; and their independence, as the Mcaon.tse in the in- 
their sage, Confucius, lived and wrote in the terior, the Lolos on the western frontier, with 
present character 23(X) years ago ; —wrote, the mountaineers of Hainan and Formosa, 
in short, his moral rhapsodies while Herodotus llic8etwoislands,indced, seem only to have been 
was writing history; and in the same age in colonised by* the Chinese, as the Saxons co- 
which flourished Pericles, Phidias, Hippo- Ionised llritain ; while the aborigines, like the 
crates, and Plato; so tliat China was obviously Welsh and Highlanders, have been confined to 
as inferior to Europe then as it is now. At the mountains. I'lie language of Formosa is, 
that time, however, China, south of the Yellow in iact, |)olysyllabic, and contains many words 
river, which at present contains the greatest and of the Malayan family of languages ; and the 
most industrious portion of its population, was Chine colonisation of this island we know to be 
ill a state of entire baibarism; and even the only of two centuries* date, 
northern frontier was divided into many {>etty Near the Chinese we have another great family,' 
itates, — facts that only contribute with many bearing it some resemblance, but stiU so distinct 
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in physical and intellectual character, that we 
are warranted in classing it separately. This is 
the Japanese, w-hich occupies a country of great 
extent, in the fine and temperate climate from 
30° to 45° N., and comprises a population in- 
ferior only to the Chinese. Their colour is 
tawny ; stature short, but robust ; noses flattisli ; 
eyelids thick, and as it were pufibd; eyes, ns 
usual, dark, but less sunk than those of the 
('hinese; lower limbs large and thick, not 
clean and well made, as with the latter, “ In 
the main,” says Kempfer, “ they are of a very 
ugly appearance.” The language of the .lapap- 
nese, instead of being monosyllabic, is i>olysyl- 
labic. 'I'hc Chinese can pronounce the aspirate 
/i; the Japanese have no such sound in their 
language. The Chinese have as it were a na- 
tural incapacity of pronouncing the consonants 
r and d, which they always convert into /. 

The Japanese pronounce them with the same 
facility as Europeans. The dilTerent pronunci- 
ation of the two people made a lively impression 
on Kempfer, who describes it as follows : “ As to 
the pronunciation, that also is very different in 
both languages, whether we consider it in general, 
or with regard to particular letters; and this 
difference is so remarkable, that it seems the very 
instruments of voice are differently formed in the 
Japanese from w hat they are in the (.'hinese. The 
pronunciation of the Japanese language in ge- 
neral IS i>ure, articulate, and distinct, there bemg 
seldom more than two or three letters, according 
to ou r alphabet, combined together i n one syllable: 
that of the Chinese, on the contrary, is nothing 
but a confused noise of many consonants, pro- 
nounced with a sort of singing accent, very dis- 
agreeable to the ear.” lie adds, that, with the 
exception of a very few commercial terms, the 
language of Japan does not contain a single word 
borrowed from the dialects of China; and hence 
he argues, with justice, that the two nations arc 
wholly of di.stinct origin. The Japanese, to a cer- 
tain extent, have adopted the symbolic w'riting of 
the Chinese; but they have also an alphabet of 
their own, which is syllabic, like that of the Man- 
choos, and like it, too, written from top to bottom. 

A Hindoo al])habet has also been recently 
discovered among them, confined to the priest- 
hood, whose ritual is in the Sanscrit or Pali 
language. The Japanese, from the accounts we 
possess or them, are a race of considerable phy- 
sical and intellectual energy; inferior to the 
('hinese in ingenuity, but superior to them in 
spirit and courage, h'avoured by a country 
enjoying many advantages of soil, climate, ex- 
tent, insular position, with most probably the 
possession, on the spot, of many of the most 
useful ])lants and animals, they could hardly 
fail to make an early progress in civilization. 
Their authentic history, according to themselves, 
dates G6() years a. c. This is probably greatly 
over-rating its real authenticity; for it would 
carry us back almost to the foundation ofTlomc, 
and would precede by nearly tw'o centuries the 
age of Confucius and Pericles. In fact they 
admit that they are a people of more recent civi- 
lization than the Chinese by 12 centuries. They 
have had, how'cver, a long time for improvement, 
and for the last three centuries may be considered 
as having been absolutely stationary ; if indeed, as 
the result of their self-exclusion from strangers 
within that period, theymay not rather be consi- 
dered to be in a more unfavourable position than 
before it.^ While Chinese civilization has been rcj- 
peatedly inteTru])tcd by the invasions of the shep- 
herds of the North, no strangers have ever success- 
fully invaded Japan; and the only attempt at 
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conquest, made by the Mogul conquerors ofChinai 
between five and six centuries ago, the eleincntSf 
and the courage of the .Japanese, repelletl, and 
imnished by tlie destruction of H)0,(XX) of the in- 
vaders. An industrious, and in many respects, an 

ingenious culture of rice, barley, and wheat’, 

respectable manufactures of silk, cotton, iiottery 
and lacquered ware,— letters, literature, authentic 
records, the art of printing, and ])olitical institu- 
tions, — prove the Japanese to be capable of a 
respectable civilization according to the Asiatic 
standard ; but they prove also, that notwithstand- 
ing their more favourable position, both as to 
climate and political security, their natural genius 
is inferior to that of tlic (’hinese. That they arc 
a peculiar and original family, wc think there 
can be no question. This is their own opinion ; 
and Kempfer observes, in reference to this sub-* 
'ect, that they “fancy themselves highly affronted 
»y the endeavours of some who busy themselves 
to draw the original of their nation from the 
Chinese or others of their neighbours.” 

Wc have described the individuals of the Ja- 
panese family as if there existed among them 
no differences, physical or intellectual ; but if 
we knew more of them, probably many con- 
siderable variations w'ould be found in both 
respects. The inhabitants of Nipon, the prin- 
cipal i.sland, arc distinguished by “ big heads, flat 
noses, and musculous fleshy complexions,” as 
Kempfer expresses it. Those of Saikokf are short 
in stature, of slender make, but well-shaped and 
handsome. The inhabitants of the Loochoo is- 
lands are described by our navigators as being 
neither Chinese nor Japanese, but partaking m 
both : they arc most probably neither, nor yet a 
mixture of both, as they fancy, but an original 
and distinct race. Their stature docs not exceed 
5 feet 2 inches, so tliat they are a very diminutive 
race. Their language is peculiar, partaking 
equally of the monosyllabic and polysyllabic cha- 
racter. In fact, the Japanese empire is an aggre- 
gate of small hereditai^ principalities, in which 
a little acquaintance would probably discover 
much diversity. I n language, too, probably much 
diflercnce would be found to exist ; although, in 
all likelihood, not to so great an extent as in 
China ; owing to the existence of a more perfect 
oral language, a common alphabet, and, in 
general, the absence of the artificial medium of 
communication which is universal among the 
people of the latter country. 

'fo the N. £. of China wc have another fa- 
mily, the Curean, occupying a peninsula e(pial to 
Britain in extent. The Coreans are described as 
superior in strength and stature to the Chinese 
and Japanese, but they arc evidently a race very 
inferior in mental energy and capacity to either. 
Their language, or most jirobably languages, are 
peculiar, dittering from those of their immediate 
neighbours, the Manchoos, Chinese, and Ja- 
panese. It woultl appear, also, that they have a 
national alphabetic character, although occasion- 
ally having recourse also to the symbolic writing 
of China. In the useful arts they have made 
considerable progress ; but the standard of their 
civilization is much below that of the Chinese 
and Japanese. Their authentic history goes 
back to 100 years a. c., or corresponds with the 
classic oira of Rome. 

The inhabitants of two-thirds of the superfleies 
of Asia, from the scats of the faflriilics already 
specified to the Frozen Ocean, remain to be de- 
scribed. These have a common resemblance in 
some important features ; but it is only such a 
resemblance, colour alone excepted, as exists in 
all the families already mentioned from the 
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eastern shore of the Atlantic to the eastern con- 
fines of Hindostan. Modem naturalists have 
descrihed the whole, including in it the nations 
to the E. of the Hindoos, which we have just 
classed, as one of the five permanent varieties of 
the human race, under the name of the Mongolian. 
A classification of this description, whith ar- 
ranges under a single head people differing most 
widely in form of person, stature, strength, 
language, and mental capacity, appears to us 
cf no value whatever, and we feel ourselves 
warranted in attempting a different one, though 
the materials before the public for such a pur- 
pose be exceedingly imperfect; and the subject 
itself, from its extent and variety, as well as the 
rude and wandering character of nearly the whole 
^of the races concerned, is naturally of much 
* complexity. We shall divide the races into those 
which inhabit the valleys or soutliern slo])es of 
the Himalaya chain : those which dwell between 
the latter, the Chinese and Corean families, and 
the Altai mountains ; and, lastly, those which 
dwell between the Altai range generally and 
the Northern Ocean. 

The first race, proceeding in the above order, 
and beginning from tlic is the Hootea, or 
inhabitants of llootan. “It is not possible 
to conceive,” says Turner, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with both, “ a greater dissimi- 
larity between the most remote inhabitants of 
the globe, than that which distinguishes the 
feehle-bodicd and meek- s])iri ted natives of 
ilengal, and their active and Herculean neigh- 
bours the mountaineers of Buotan.” They have 
invariably black hair ; the eye is a very remark- 
able feature of the face — small, black, with long 
pointed corners, as though stretched and ex- 
tended by artificial means; their eye-lashes 
are so thin as to be scarcely perceptible; and the 
eyebrow is hut slightly shtided. Below the eyes 
is the broadest part of the face, which is rather 
flat and narrow from the chcck-bones to the chin, 
'i'iie skin, {ibout as fair as that of a southern 
European, is remarkable for its smoothness ; and 
the beard does not present itself until a very ad- 
vanced age, and then is scanty. The Booteas 
are a stout, active race, and their stature occa- 
sionally rises to 6 feet. Mr. Turner, indeed, 
describes them as “ models of athletic strength.” 
The Booteas are a long- settled agricultural peo- 
ple, and have made considerable progress in the 
arts; have a peculiar language; an alphabet 
which follows the Hindoo arrangement; and in 
civilization, allowance being made for their 
remote, insulated, and mountainous country, 
may be considered on a par with the inhabi- 
tants of the countries lying between India and 
China. 

Westward of the Booteas is the country of 
the Nepal, \rhich, independent of Hindoo co- 
lonists and settlers from the S., who are some- 
times of pure blood, but have often mixed it with 
that of the natives, contains 8 aboriginal races; 
viz. the Gorkhas, Magars, Gunmgs, Jariyas, 
Newars, Murmis, Kirauts, and Lapehas. This, 
from the predominant race, may be called the 
Gorleha family, lliesc are a short, robust people, 
of an olive complexion, and ot‘ features less 
Mongolian than those of the Booteas. ITicir 
languages are for the most part distinct from each 
other, and polysyllabic, and the greater number 
of them have a knowledge of letters. There 
is, among one of the races at least, the rudi- 
ments of a native alphabet ; but the Dewanagari, 
adapted by additions and omissions to their na- 
tive pronunciation, has been adopted by the 
graater lilimber. Their state of civilization is 


nearly the same as that of the Booteas; but they 
have, recently at least, exhibited a greater spirit 
of enterprise. 

To the N. of Bootan and Nepal, and on the 
terrace of the grand chain of the Himalaya, at 
an elevation of 12,000 or 12,000 ft. above the 
sea, in a cold and d^ climate, and an ungenial 
soil, are found the Tibetian family ; which, as far 
os our knowledge goes, extends over 26 degrees 
of longitude, or jfrom the 74th to the 100th. 
^e Tihetians have what is commonly called the 
Tartar countenance — a face angular and broad 
across the cheek-bones, and small black eyes, 
with very little beard. Instead of being tall, 
like the Booteas, they arc short, squat, broad- 
shouldered ; but slow and sluggish in mind as 
well as body. U’hey are mild in disposition, 
and have never exhibited the mental cner^ 
or enteqirisc of their neighbours either to the 
N. or S. The horse and ass, two species of 
the ox, the goat, and sheep, arc domesticated 
among them. All these arc i)robably natives 
of the country, and the two first arc said still 
to exist ill the wild state. Their language is 
guttural, nasal, and harsh, and in a great mea- 
sure iiolysyllabic. 'fhey possess a peculiar alpha- 
bet, which bears some resemblance to that of 
the Hindoos in their neighbourhood, hut does 
not follow its arrangement. For religious pur- 
]ioses they have another alphabet, much resem- 
bling the Pali, and which they no doubt received 
along with the religion of Buddha or Fo, which 
they have been the medium of communicating 
to many of the tribes of Tartary, including the 
two which have conquered China. 'I'hey have 
long possessed the art of printing with im- 
movable wooden blocks, which they use, how- 
ever, only for th*c multiplication of religions 
works. 

We come now to far more important races ; 
those inhabiting generally the vast plateau and 
extensive ascents between the Himalaya and 
Altai ranges, as far as the 140th deg. of long., and 
then between the former and the right bank of the 
Amur, or Amour. This is the Mongolian family, 
and may be described as being generally com- 
prised between the 40th and 50th degrees of lat., 
and ranging over 80*^ of long., or from the 60th 
to the 14()th deg. E. , although, in some situations, 
exceeding these limits N. and S. by .a few de- 
grees. We shall first give the general descrip- 
tion of the whole family. Forehead low and 
slanting; head altogether of a square form. U'he 
cheek-bones stand out widely on either side ; the 
glabella and os>m '/m», which are flat and very small, 
are placed nearly in the same plane with the malar 
bones ; there arc scarcely any superciliary ridges ; 
entrance of the nose narrow ; the malar Jima 
fonns but a slight excavation ; the ulvular ’edge 
of the jaws is obtusely arched in front ; chin 
rather prominent ; body short of the European 
stature, bruad, square, and robust ; extremities 
short, but slender ; shoulders high ; neck 
thick and strong, llair always black, and the 
eye invariably black or dark brown. Hair of the 
bead long and lank ; and there is a paucity of 
beard, as well as of hair over the rest of the 
body. 

There are tw'O great divisions of this family 
known to Europeans, under the name of Eastern 
and Western Tartars. The first comprise chiefly 
the Manchoos, sometimes called also Manshurs 
and Manjurs. These arc the present lords of 
China, of which their parent country constitutes 
but a dependency, though a favoured one. 
Those that are seen in China are not always 
easily distinguished from the Chinese. They 
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■Tc described as shorter and squatter than the distorted noses, pointed and prominent chins, 
Chinese, and having a more angular countenance, a low and deep upper jaw, long teeth distant 
and harsher features. It must be recollected, from each other, eyelids stretched out from the 
however, that a perfect similarity of dress and temple to the nose, eyes black and unsteady, an 
costume is apt to mislead tlie observer, and that expression oblique and stern, extremities bony 
most of the first conquerors marrying Chinese and nervous, large and muscular thighs, but 
women, the nominal Manchoos of China arc in short legs, with a stature equal to our own, the 
reality, in a great measure, a mixed race. In- deflcienc^r in the length of the lower limbs being 
habiting a more genial climate and a better soil made up in the rest of the body.’* The Catholic 
than the Mongols or Western Tartars, the Man- missionaries, who in the reign of the Chinese 
choos are a more civilised people than the lat- emperor Kang-hi repeatedly travelled over the 
ter. They have for the most part habitations, country of the Mongols, and actually surveyed a 
and some agriculture, though docks and herds ^rtion of it, confirm this description. The 
constitute their chief wealth. The great river Mongols, by their statement, arc a stout, squat, 
Amur, or Saghalien, and its many branches, which swarthv, and ill-favoured people, with the com- 
abound in dsh, passing through their territory, mon Tartar countenance expressed in its boldest 
many exist as fishermen. The Manchoo Ian- lineaments. The language of the Mongols is 
guage is quite national and peculiar; it is poly- polysyllabic, and differs whollv from that of the 
syllabic, full, and sonorous. It has the sort of Manchoos. What is remarkable, and almost 
copiousness which characterises the Sanscrit and peculiar to this people, is, that the whole race 
Arabic, and which, in a perfect language, ought speak the same langu^e, from the longitude of 
rather to be called redundancy. The number of l^ekin almost to the Caspian, and in some si- 
words for the horse, ox, and dog, according to tuations even into the heart of Siberia, and 
age, sex, size, colour, and other qualities is, for westward within the confines of Europe. This 
exam pie, overwhelming. The present al})habet arises, no doubt, from their being physically 
of the Manchoos is syllabic, written in columns the same race, from their ever wandering and 
from the top to the bottom of the page, like the unhxed habits, the frequent mixture arising from 
Chinese, but, contrary to the practice of that cha- these habits, the practice of a universal nospi- 
racter, from left to right. It is said to have been tality, and their having been repeatedly united 
invented only during the present dynasty, the under the same government, though never 
Manchoos having, previously, used the same very permanently. Something similar to this 
cbaracteras the Mongols. ThcManchoos, though may be found among the islands of the Indian 
they have acted a considerable, have by no moans Ocean, the languages of which have a vast num- 
actedan equally distinguished, part on the great ber of words in common, a pacific sea consti- 
thcatre of the world with their neighbours the tuting in this case a common medium of inter- 
Mongols. In the 11th centur}', however, they course and communication, like the steppes and 
established the great empire known in the middle deserts of the Mongols, the ^rao and the canoe, 
ages b\ tlie name of Katay or Cathay, by uniting in fact, taking the place of the horse, the ox, and 
to their own country the northern half of China, the camel. The country of the Mongols is cold. 
This, after lasting 117 years, was subverted by elevated, and dry, few parts of it being fit for 
the arms of .lengis Khan ; but in the year 1624, culture, and a great portion of it consisting 
and at an interval of more than four centuries, the of deserts, or ** seas of sand,” as the Chinese 
Manchoos again possessed themselves of China, express it, in which there is neither herb nor 
and have nowfor more than two centuries govern- water. It abounds, however, in game and wild 
ed that empire, and probably w'ith a skill and' animals. For the chace there is the tiger, leo- 
wisdom never equalled by its native masters. pard, deer, antelopes, hares, and many species 
We come now to the true Mongols, — to the of the gallinaceous family. The camel, ass, 
race whose ^ rapid conquests,” as Gibbon ex- and even the horse, arc still found in it, in their 
presses it, “ may be compared with the primitive wild state ; and no doubt the ox and sheep were 
convulsions of nature, which have agitated and so also before they were appropriated. Such a 
altered the surface of the globe.” They extend country necessarily made the Mongols early a 
westward from the lon^tudc of Pekin, or about nation of shepherds and hunters, and chained 
1160, to the Sea of Aral, a sweep of at least 3000 them down as it were to that condition, 
miles, and with the same physical form, the same The Mongols, with the exception of a very 
language, and no great variety of manners, small number, live exclusively on animal food ; 
embrace the communities or tribes known to us and their clothing and dwellings, or tents, are for 
under the various denominations of Mongols, or the most part of animal tegument or fibre. When 
Moghuls, Kalkas, Eluths, OgurS, Kokonor^ unred to agricultural employment, their answer is, 
Kami, and Kalmucks. It is peculiarly to this “Herbs were made for the beasts of the field, and 
family that the descriptions given by Euro- the beasts of the field for man.” (ante, p. 178.) 
pean writers of “the Tartars” is applicable. Their whole employment consists inthc tend- 
They arc, in fact, the same men as the c«n- ing of cattle, war, and the chase. Their knowledge 
panions of Attila, Jengis Khan, and for the ofletters is of the humblest order, and apyilicablc 
most part of those of Timur, who, thbugh priding only to the purposes of superstition in the hands 
himself on being a Turk, was in reality a Mongol, of their priests. One tribe, the Igurs or Ogurs, 
whose family had been long settled in a Turkish invented a meagre alphabet of 14 letters, which, 
country, and whose myriads were a mixture of improved and extended from that of Tibet, is still 
both races. Gibbon, on the authority of Jor- in use. Of their own history and important mi- 
nandes, describes the person of Attila, and says gratioiis, which civilised nation.^ have recorded 
that it exhibited “ the genuine deformity of a for more than 2000 years, they know as little 
modern Calmuck.” An ecclesiastic, quoted by as rats or marmots do of theirs. Jei^is Khan 
Matthew Paris, gives, in 1243, a picture of the was wholly illiterate, and Timur and Baber had 
Mongols who were the instruments of the con- a knowledge only of Turkish and Persian letters, 
quests of Jengis and his sons, which is evidently 'liic immense country of the Mongols xnaybede- 
drawn by an eye-witness. “ The Tartars,” says scribed as a vast nursery of soldiers, consisting of 
he, “ have firm and robust bodies, lean and palid many camps, equipped, provisioned, and ready to 
fountenancei, high and broad shoulder^ short and inarch at a moments notice, without inconveni- 
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ence or expense. The people have strcnjrth and 
hardihood of body, and vigour and intelligence 
of mind, to avail themselves of these advantiiges ; 
and whenever a leader of genius cafiable of 
uniting the tribes in a common adventure has 
sprung up atnong them, they have proved a pest 
and nuisance to all the civilised races of man- 
kind within their reach, iiuch a union made 
it necessary for the Chinese to build their j 
mat wall more than two centuries before the 
Christian a:ra ; occasioned about the same period 
the dettruction of the Greek kin^om of Bactria; 
caused the settlement of the Huns within the 
confines of Europe, with their acts of destruction 
and rapine in the finest parts of it, in the 4th and 
5th centuries ; and the conquest of Turkestan, 
Persia, India, and China, achieved by Jengis 
Khan, Timur, and their descendants in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries. The Mongolian family 
is at this day very nearly what it uas 2000 years 

X , and in all intermediate times. Are mankind 
ily, then, to be again harassed by any of their 
great military expeditions ? Such an event is 
very unlikely with any nation, the Chinese ex- 
cepted ; and as far as the European family 
is concerned, the invention of gunpowder and 
fire-arms, with other improvements since tlie 
15th century, have made it all but impossible. 
Asiatics, indeed, though sometimes obtaining 
tempora^ advantages, have never been a match 
for the Europeans, even when the latter were 
comparatively weak and semibarbarous. Attila 
was defeated in tlie plains of*Chalons by an in- 
ferior army of the barbarians of northern Eu- 
rope ; and the whole of his adventures were, after 
all, but so many predatory inroads on a large scale. 
Jengis Khan, his successor, effected onlythc con- 
quest of the weakest and rudest nations of Eu- 
rope, the Russians, l*oles, and liniigarians, and 
even their subjugation was temporary. Timur 
did still less, and the Bosphorus was suilicieiit 
to stop the progress of a conqueror who had 
marched in triumph over 5,0(X) miles of Asiatic 
territory, 'i'hc Franks defeated the Arabs in the 
height of their jiride and power. A handful of 
Normans dispossessed them of Sicily, and the 
mountaineers of Biscay, after a long struggle, 
finally expelled them from Spain ; so that within 
the memory of history no Asiatic people has 
formed any thing better than a temporary esta- 
blishment 111 F^urope. Civilised Europeans have 
been conquered b> barbarians of their own fainil} ; 
but not, since the historic age, by Orientalists. 
The researches of modern philologists, however, 
make us acquainted with the singular and ap- 
parently unaccountable fact, that the languages 
of India, the JVlaiiclioos, and Mongols, and of 
the 'I'urkish, Tcrsiaii, and European families, 
contain many words in common ; not so much 
changed by the peculiar pronunciation of each 
people as^ not to be clearly identified ; while 
the Arabic and other languages of the same 
family do not contain any such common words. 

It appears to us that this may be most rationally 
accounted for on the supposition of an invasion 
and settlement of Transoxiana, Persia, and 
£urope by the Mongols, in times far beyond the 
reach of history, before the invention of letters, 
when there were neither Greeks nor Romans to 
tell the story. How the Mongolian languages 
came to pouess many words in common with 
the Hindoo, seems obvious enough. All the 
Mongolian nations at this day receive their 
religion, and the language in which that re- 
ligion is explained, from the Tibetians ; and the 
^bctiaiit, it is admitted, have received both from 
India. But what, it may be asked, could Unnpi 


the Mongolian nations to the invasion, conquest, 
and settlement of a country so rude and remote 
as Europe in the times we are supposing? The 
answer is, the same cause which produces con- 
stant international wars among themselves down 
to the present moment, — the restless military 
habits engendered by their position, — the con- 
stitutionfd animal courage of a race energetic and 
enterprising, — the desire to find new pastures 
for horses, herds and flocks, which a well watered 
and (then) thinly peopled country like Europe 
could well supply ; and the victories of one tribe, 
forcing the conquered to abandon their own lands 
and seek new establishments. This was, in fact, 
the cause which drove the Huns of the 2d 
centu^ B. c. upon the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria, and eventually brought tliat ]ieople to 
£uroi>e in the 3d and 4th centuries after Christ, 
producing even their permanent settlement on 
its eastern confines. The conquests of Attila, 
and of Jengis, it may be added, had similar ob- 
jects in view, but took a diflerent direction, and 
ended differently, owing to the resistance in 
their times of a comparatively numcrou^ wealthy, 
and civilised people. 'J'imur, with the strength 
which Europe had already attained, at the close 
of the 14th century, only threatened to invade it. 
Both lie and Jengis invaded and overran all the 
other countries of the West in the languages of 
which Indian words are to be found ; but, like the 
remote invaders to whom our theory alludes, they 
never touched the Arabian peninsula, nor formed 
anjp permanent establishment in any country in 
which the Semitic class of languages is spoken. 

The native capacity of the Mongolian family 
is sufficiently attested ; by the production of such 
men as Attila, Jengis, Timur, Baber, arid Kub- 
lay Khan ; as well as in the conquest, the reten- 
tion for more than 200 years, and the skilful go- 
vernment during nearly the same time, of the 
vast empire of China, it is singular, indeed, that 
the most useful, if not the greatest public work in 
that country, the grand canal of 600 miles in 
length, was the work ofthe first Mongol emperor, 
who was the undisputed lord of the whole. Kub- 
lay Khan, the grandson of Jengis, though born a 
shepherd, added to the enterjirise and courage 
of his own race the learning and skill ofthe con- 
quered people. 

Between the Altai range and river Amur to the 
S. and the Frozen Ocean lo the N., there exist 
tribes almost as numerous as in any equal extent 
ofthe American continent, and far more distinct 
in physical form. Many of them are obviously 
distinct families : and others, not so considered, 
will, wc are satisfied, be found to be such on a 
better acquaintance. The whole are so numerous, 
obscure, and unimportant, that it is difficult, or 
rather impossible, to classify them satisfactorily. 

There arc found near to, and op the banks of 
the Amur or Saghalicn, 4 nations, called Soloni, 
Kertching, Daguri, and Natkis, all of which have 
languages wholly different "from their immediate 
neighbours the Manchoos, while they differ also 
among themselves. They are rude, dull, and 
wholly without the knowledge of letters ; live 
on fish ; and with them we find the dog, from ne- 
cessity, first substituted for the horse and the ox. 

Sherbani, the grandson of Jengis Khan, led a 
colony of Mongols into Siberia, amounting to 
15,000 families, and his descendants reigned there 
for 900 years, or until the Russian discovery and 
conquest ; so that the Mongols, although origin- 
ally foreigners, now form a considerable portion 
of the population of Siberia, either pure or mixed 
up with the native tribes of the country. The 
lungoos are said to be allied to the Manchoov 
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They are of middling stature, with features 
more distinct and more in relief than the Kal- 
mucks or Mongols; welUmade, active, and 
courageous. The Buriats, it is pretended, also, 
are or the Mongolian race ; but it is evident 
from their physcical form that this cannot be the 
case, notwithstanding the existence of Mon- 
golian words in their language. According to 
Fallas, an eye-witness, they are short in stature; 
and so effeminate, that six of them hardly equal, 
:n point of strength, a single Russian. Inese 
cannot be of the same stock with the powerful and 
intrepid pecmle that, centuries ago, conquered 
these same Russians. The Wafiaid constitutes 
a small family, dw'elling between the Ouralian 
mountains and the Obi, of stature below the 
European, with black hair, scanty l)eard, and 
1 artarian face. The Osliaks are a family small 
and feeble, with hair of alight colour and reddish 
tinge. They can count no further than 10 , and 
live almost exclusively on fish. The Samoyeds 
extend along the Frozen Ocean from the 40th to 
the 11 5th deg. of K. long. The stature of this 
very distinct family is commonly from 4 ft. to 
5 ft., and consequently at least a foot short of the 
European standard. Head disproportionately 
large; face flat; month large ; cars also Kirge, and 
the lower portion of the face imnectiiig. Tlie 
Tchouktchis, Yakofiuics, and Koriiiks occupy 
the extrerao eastern angle of Asia fronting 
America, and are a coarse-featured, short i)eople ; 
without, however, the flat noses, or peculiarly 
small eyes of the Karatchatcadales. They re- 
semble the Esquimaux of America; and speaking 
three distinct iai^uages, arc probably as many 
distinct races. The Kamtchatcadalcs are a very 
short race, with broad shoulders, a large head 
and a flat elongated countenance, thin lips, small 
eyes, and very little hair. The Aleutians, or 
inb.abitants of the Aleutian islands, arc a differ- 
ent race fiom these. They are swarthy, short, 
blit stout and well-proportioned. The people 
occupying the great island of Saghalicn at the 


mouth of the Amur, and Uic whole chain of the 
Kurile islands, from the Cape of Kamtchatka, 
to Jess in .lapan, arc a distinct race from any of 
those above mentioned. 

The stoutest and most vigorous of the people 
of this part of Asia, or those found to the S., 
dwell in moveable tents, like the Mongols ; have 
horses and oxen ; and arc not wanting in stature, 
strength, and the militaiT virtues. On the con- 
trary, the inhabitants of the bleak and inhospi- 
table r^ions towards and on the shores of the 
Polar l^'a all exchange the horse, ox, and 
sheep for the rein-deer and dog; live in ca- 
bins or caverns instead of moveable tents ; arc 
small, weak, and pusillanimous : “ a race,*’ as 
Gibbon expresses it, “ of deformed and diminu- 
tive savages, w'ho tremble at the sound of arms.” 
Among all the native races to the N. of the 
Altai mountains, letters arc wholly unknown, 
agriculture is scarcely practised; for w’ar on a 
large scale the people have neither dismosition, 
capacity, nor means; and, to obtain food and 
clothing, nearly their whole time is consumed 
in fishing and the chase. 

V. Amount op Population. — Political Di- 
visions. — There are no means whatever by which 
to form any thing like a correct estimate either 
of the extent or population of the greater number 
of Asiatic states. The estimates of the population 
of China only vary from about l.OO to about 30*8 
millions ; and the differences in the estimates of 
the population of other countries, though much 
less in absolute amount, are quite as great in 
degree. There are also great discrepancies in the 
estimates that have been formed of the area of the 
different states, originating partly in the want of 
correct measurements, and partly in the fluctu- 
ating and ill-defined nature of their boundaries. 
The subjoined estimate is not, therefore, put 
forth as if it were exempted from error ; but 
we are inclined to think that it will be found to 
be more nearly accurate than most of those by 
which it has been preceded. 


Estimate of the Area and Population of the difierent Asiatic States. 


' 1 

States. 

- 

Area in Square Miles (Engl.). 

Fopulation. 

Oiineiie Kmpi re and ilcvendcut States . . . - 

a.ii>8ian Empiie » . - - - • 

Empire ot Aiiani - - ... 

niniian Empire ...... 

Siam .* 

Malay Peninsula - • ... 

Cohsay .... . , „ 

lieloorhisiiin .... . . 

ACtfhanistaii, Ac .... 

Indeiimclinit Tnrtary, or Turkestan . . - - 

/I. Khanat nf IlnlihaTa • • ... 

/>. Khanat of Kiikan ... 

e. Khanat nf Kill \ a - • ... 

d. Independent Kir^hiK and Toorks . . ^ 

Penia . . . . . . 

Turkish dominions . . - - . 

Ataliia ... ... 

liindostan, with Assam, and the BriUsh pfOTinces beyond the Ganges - 
Independent Stales 

a. Lahore (Punjab) .... 

b. Rlnde - . . . . . 

c. Nepal . . . . . 

d. Ilnotan • • . . . . 

e. Kcindia's ilomlnlons • . 

Stain under British protection : — 

Dominions nf the N ir am, Bcrar, Oude. My sere, Travancore, Cochin, 
Sattarah, the Uuicowar, the llajpoot and Bundlecund cld^, 
Gwalior, Ac. ... . . 

British dominions ■ — 

•d. Bengal Presidency, Including Assam, Cachar-Jynteab, Ara* j 
can, and the cedra Birmese provin' e» - - 

B. Madras Fresidenry .... 

r. Bombay Presidency - . . . 

Portuguese, French, and Danish dominions ... 

T.HldKW 

5,816,0(10 

9h,<M)0 

184.000 
80,000 
6S,000 

7,000 
200, 0(X) 

727.000 

263,940 

136,680 

G,MH0 

320,500 

482.000 
447, fHK) 

1.0(M),(M)0 

1,322,000 

114,600 

52.600 

53.600 
bl/XK) 

39,400 

433,670 

358,800 

129.V(N) 

68,100 

7,430 

- l68/)00,000 

8,600J)0f) 
5j)oo,nno 
8/)00,000 

• - 2,800,000 
6(Vi,n(X) 
70,000 

1.000, (M)0 
5,0(KI,00() 
5dJ00JKK) 

2,000,000 

i,onojxx) 

800,000 

1,200,000 

9.000. 000 
12,51X1,000 
10,000, (XNI 

• J5O,6C0/XM> 

8.000, nrH) 

1,0(XI,(XI0 

2,5(X),(XX) 

l,5(K),Ono 

4.000. 000 

41.100.000 

60.980.000 
l4,8g5,lXX) 

(i,940,rMK) 

745,000 

17,865,000 


ISLANDS . ... 

Kmpireof Japan ... 

Borneo « - 

Sumatra • . . . . . 

Java . . .... 

CcIelKiS .... 

. . 1,110J)00 

266Ji00 

24,700 

262,.'i00 

122/iOO 

49,900 

75,000 

129,100 

101,400 

78,400 

54,370d)00 

26,000,000 ^ 
l,0(X),rKK) 

4,0(H),OIXI 

7,nooj)oo 

4.8(KI,rX)0 

s,(Kxi,noo 

4.16.3.000 

1.280.000 , 

4.127,000 


Total . - ‘ 18,975,000 I 429,600,0 1)0 


1*^ n 
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VI. PROGAvssor DiscovxEY.—Thc geographi- 
cal knowledge of Asia may be considered as com- 
mencing with its western countries, and with 
Greece, the cradle of our present civilisation. 
Judea and Phoenicia are the quarters from 
which the earliest information comes. I'he 
Jews scarcely recognised distinctly any object 
more easterly than the Euphrates, emphati- 
cally termed by them “ the river ;** beyond 
which, at a vague and uncertain distance, they 
placed “ the ends of the earth.” Tyre traded 
with several cities on its banks, but docs not seem 
to have pushed her intercourse further; though 
Dr. Vincent reasonably conjectures, that the 
chests of rich apparel, carefully bound with cords, 
brought by this channel, were from countries 
much more remote. A great traffic is mentioned 
with Dedaii, a city of Arabia, which, from its 
many isles, and its merchandise of precious 
cloths, must have been in the vicinity ot Ormuz, 
and have drawn these commodities from India. 
They were transported, by large caravans, across 
Arabia to Edom or Idumea, which was greatly 
enriched by this traffic. From the south of 
Arabia, Sheba, or Sabea, sent caravan* laden 
with gold and incense, both probably obtained 
from the opposite cqasts of Africa. 

The knowledge of the Greeks, in the nearly 
cotemporary age of Homer, was far more limited. 
He seems to have had no distinct knowledge of 
any country east of Asia Minor. Colchos, on 
the Euxiiie, being supposed to contain the 
chariot of the sun, must have been viewed as the 
eastern extremity of the earth : the voyage 
thither by .Jason, in the ship Argo, was regarded 
as an almost superhuman achievement. The 
name Asia was then a])plie<l only to a part of the 
coast of ('aria, whence it was extended to the 
peninsula, and ultimately to the whole continent ; 
afler which the other was named the Lesser 
Asia.* 

The triumphant contest of Greece witli Per- 
sia excited deep interest, and generated plans of 
conquest, which rendered every information 
respecting that empire acceptable. The most 
valuable contributor was Herodotus, who, during 
a residence at IJabylon, collected materials for a 
description of the satrapies into which it was di- 
vided. To the north it extended over a part of 
the Caucasian provinces, enabling the writer to 
delineate tolerably the extent and boundaries of 
the Caspian. Margiana and Dactria probably 
reached to the Oxiis, beyond which wandered the 
Scythian tribe named Massagetx. India was 
the most easterly satrapy ; but being described 
as containing no great river except the Indus, 
and bounded by an immense desert, it evidently 
contained only the western provinces, while the 
Gangetic and southern countries were entirely 
unknown. Herodotus gives a somewhat rude 
description of the inhabitants, suggested probably 
by the bordering mountaineer tribes. The fact 
of its affording a revenue four times that of 
Eg^ypt, shows clearly that it was already opulent 
and improved. Darius is said to have employed 
Scylax, the Caryandrian, to descend thcl ndus, sail 
along the southern coa^t, and come up the Red 
^a ; a voyage accomplished in two years, t 

The next great source of information to the 
Greeks was the expedition of Alexander. It 
did not, indeed, extend much beyond the al- 
ready known limits of the Persian empire ; but 
the countries, before known only by va^e report, 
were then carefully examined and described. 
Under his direction two engineers, Diognetus and 


Baeton, made surveys of each march, which were 

f mblished by the latter, but arc unfortunately 
ost. To the north, Alexander pushed beyond 
the Jaxartes, but without being able to bring 
under subjection the rude tribes who tenanted 
those regions. On the side of India, he learned 
the existence of the Ganges and the fine coun- 
tries on its banks, to which he eagerly sought to 
enetrate; but themutiny of his troops compelled 
im to stop at the Hyphasis. The Greeks had 
then an opportunity of observing some of the pecu- 
liarities of the Indian people ; their division into 
castes ; their fantastical religious austerities ; 
and the merit attached to suicide. Alexander de- 
scended the Indus to its mouth, and sent thence a 
fleet under Nearchiis,who traced the coast of Asia 
as far as the Persian Gulph, which he ascended, 
and joined his master at Babylon, 'i'his voyage, 
now so easy, was then considered a most perilous 
achievement, and the party arrived in a state of 
distress and exhaustion. Alexander himself, in 
returning through the maritime provinces, be- 
came aware of their extremely desolate charac- 
ter, through which, indeed, his army was in danger 
of perishing. 

On the partition of Alexander’s enqiire, 
Sclciicus obtained Syria, w'ith as much of the 
countries to the eastward as his arms could hold 
in subjection. He is said to have attempted 
the conquest of India; but there is no dis- 
tinct account how far he penetrated; proba- 
bly it was not beyond Alexander’s limit. He 
sent however an embassy, under Megasthencs, to 
Palibothra(Pataliputra) on the Ganges, capital 
of one of the most powerful kingdoms ever 
formed in India; and through this channel a good 
deal of additional information was obtained. He 
also employed his admiral, Patroclus, in an at- 
tempt to circumnavigate Asia ; and rumour even 
represents him as having accomplished this vast 
circuit, and entered from the northern ocean 
into the Caspian ; but the manifestly fabulous 
character of this report makes it impossible to 
conjecture how far he really penetrated. 

All the materials thus collected were at the 
disposal of Eratosthenes, the learned librarian of 
Alexandria; and were employed by him in 
forming, on the astronomical principles of Hip- 
parchus, the first systematic delineation of the 
globe. It is however, as to Asia, extremely im- 
perfect. 'J'hc Ganges is made to fall into the 
eastern ocean, represented as bounding the 
habitable earth. The Cape of the Coliaci 
(Comorin) is made at once the most southerly 
and most eastern point of Asia. About ten 
degrees north of the Ganges, and a very little 
cast, is placed, in the same ocean, the city of 
Thinas, often alluded to as the extremity on 
that side of the habitable world : this ai)pears 
the first very imperfect rumour, which reached 
the western nations of the Chinese empire. Not 
far from Thinous the coast turned westward, 
stretching along the great northern ocean, which 
bounds both Europe and Asia, but at so low 
a latitude that the Caspian was considered to be 
a gulph connected with it by a narrow strait. 
This was a retrograde step even from Herodotus, 
who had described it justly as an inland sea. 
Asia, thus wanting Imct, China, the greater 
part of Tartary, and all Siberia, possessed little 
above a third part of its real dimensions, f 
The Romans did not, by their conquests, 
obtain any accession to the knowledge of A. sia. 
Before they reached Persia, that country had 
been occupied by the Parthians, a brave 


« Vo4t. CMmoRnmhj of Homer, tn Malte>Bmn. MeriUme and 
Inland IXMovtn ^b. O«clop. book i. eh. S. 

t HeiaAoIttb Ub- Ul. iv. KcimeU’a Geography of Hcrodotui, McUoM 
II. IK. 


t Arrian, Eapedftfon AleiaBdri et Hiitoria Indica. Strabo, lib. i. ti. 
jr. Vincent’s rcriplus of Nearcbw. GcnieUn, Giograj^le dp. 
Greet. 
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northern people, the attempts to subdue whom 
were not only fruitless but most disastrous. But 
the boundless wealth accumulated in the imperial 
capital, from the spoils of conquered nations, 
brought all sorts of commodities, however distant 
the idace of their production, and however high 
their price, to its markets. The Serica veslis 
(silk), then first introduced, became for some 
time quite the rage, and was readily paid for 
at its weight in gold. The fragrant malaba- 
thriim (betel, or tea), and the ornamented 
vessels, named murrhina (probably ]iorcclain), 
brought also vast prices. The merchants of 
Alexandria and Byzantium were thus impelled, 
not only to embark lar^e capitals, but to bmve 
hardship and danger in reaching the remote 
extremities of the continent, where tliesc com- 
modities were produced. 

Of the maritime route, Arrian, a merchant of 
Alexandria, has given a detailed and correct 
account, supposed to be written in the first 
century. He describes it os extending along 
Persia, Arabia, and India, as far as Nelisumm 
(Nclkunda), on the coast of Malabar. The 
Greek navigators had not then proceeded farther 
cast, but found in that pprt supplies of the im- 
portant articles of silk and malabathrum. This 
trade was carried on by ships that steered directly 
across the Indian Ocean from the Straits of Bab- 
el- Mandeb, by the route first discovered by Ilip- 
palus. Of the more easterly coasts, Arrian gives 
only hearsay accounts, becoming gradually fainter 
and more fabulous. But he distinctly indicates 
Masulipatain and the mouth of the Ganges, 
with the exquisitely fine cottons there fabricated. 
Kven beyond this limit, he mentions Chrysc or 
the golden isle (Sumatra or Borneo). Thinae 
is noticed, hut in a manner still more confused 
than by Kratosthenes. But he gives a curious 
account of the collection of the leavas of mala- 
bathrum hy a people, the form of whose visage 
shows them to be Tartars or Chinese, and of the 
manner in which they were picked, dried, and 
curled. Vossius, Vincent, and most other writers, 
conceive this to be the beteU Mr. Murray.bow- 
ever, has lately endeavoured to show, that this last, 
being only used for wraiipingthc arcca nut, must 
for that purpose be used fresh, and would be des- 
troy ed by the above processes ; that it cannot 
coiise({uently be, and is not, an object of trade, 
though the arc'ca is ; and that the malabathrum 
alluded to was, therefore, most probably tea. ^'he 
ancient accounts, liowevcr, give no distinct inti- 
mation how the article w'as u.scd, nor any reason 
to think, supposing it to be tea, that it was by 
drinking the infusion, but rather, in some form, 
as an object of scent.* 

About a century after, Ptolemy published his 
elaborate system or geogrBphy,w'hichshowsa very 
remarkable extension of knowledge In regard to 
Asia. He delineates, though rudely, a very large 
extent of coast from the mouth of the Ganges to 
Cattigara, on the coast of the Sinac ; chiefly from 
a pretty detailed route of his predecessor Ma- 
riiui.s, partly furnished by Alexander, a ma- 
riner, who, from his name, was probably a 
Greek. His statement that it reached 1,300 
miles S. B., and then about as much N. E., 
could only consist with a voyage from the head of 
the Bay or Bengal to Chino. the point where 

he turned north, must be at or near Singapore. 
Thence he described a coasting voyager of 350 
miles, w’hen he crossed** the sea,” (evidently the 
broad mouth of the Gulph of Siam,) and reached 

* Arrlnn, Frriplus MArUErcthrei, inlfiidion. CJeoff. Onec. Minor., 
fiMiiMi. VJnvmt on the I’criuluK, 4tn 18(19* Murray, Ubunte. and 
Ufiscript. Acatunt of China, £din. 1836. 


what he terms the Golden Chersonese, a name 
very naturally suggested by the rich mines on 
the opposite coast of Borneo. Thence he had 
twenW days* coasting sail (along Cochin China 
and Jonquiii) ; finally, a course, partly south, but 
more east, led to Cattigara, which must thus 
have been on the southern coast of China, and 
from its name probably Canton. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, though he professedly made this the basis 
of his delineation, evidently adopted, and un- 
skilfully combined with it, information from 
other quarters. In his tables, the Golden Cher- 
sonese, fVom its vast extension southward, and 
containing the names Malayo colon and coast of 
the Pirates, very clearly designates Malacca, 
conjoined probably with Siiniatia, w hich is not 
separately mentioned. I'lie extreme point of 
Cattigara, too, is placed on a coast, stretching, not 
east, as Alexander had described, but due south, 
with a view probably to harmonise with the 
strange theory, according to which the coasts of 
Africa and Asia formed a vast circuit, and met, 
enclosing the whole Indian Ocean, t 

The same geographer describes a cara- 
van route, formed through Asia by the mer- 
chants of Byzantium. Proceeding due cast, 
through Asia Minor and Persia, they made 
some circuits in order to include Uyreania 
(Astrabad), Aria (Herat), and Margiana(Kho- 
rassan) : they then reached Bactia (Balkh), 
w'hich seem.s to have been the main centre of 
the inland trade of the continent. The route, 
which had hitherto been through immense and 
level plains, led then over those lofty mountain 
ranges that lie to the north of India. After a 
laborious ascent, they reached a station called 
the Stone Tower, where the merchants, destined 
for the remotest extremities of Asia united for 
mutual aid and defence : thence, a route of 
seven months, chequered by many perils and 
vicissitudes, brought them to Sera, the capital 
of Senca. That this country is China is now so 
generally admitted, that we need scarcely notice 
the theories which assign to it a less distant 
position, especially that of Gosselin, who, in pro- 
found ignorance of the localities, w'ould make 
it Serinagur, in the north of India. The produce 
of silk, the character of the people, industrious, 
mild, pacific, timid, and shunning the intercourse 
of foreigners, all combine to exclude any other 
supposition. It is remarkable that northern 
China, reached by this route, is called Serica, 
while its southern coast is named that of the Siiia; 
It is, in fact, uncertain, w het her the two were 
then under one government ; at all events, the 
names were probably thu.se used by the neigh- 
bouring nations, as, at present, the term China, 
the same with I'sina or Sina, is received by us 
from the people of the oriental archipelago. 
Ptolemy*s knowledge did not reach to the eastern 
ocean ; and, unlikelEratosthencs, he did not as- 
sume its existence, but bounded Asia on that 
side, as well as on the north, by a vast expanse of 
“ unknown land.”;}: 

'J'hi.s communication, opened by Borne du- 
ring her highest prosperity, was gradually lost 
amid the distractions and weakness of the empire, 
and when all the intermediate countries were 
occupied by the hostile Saracen pow'er. Stephen 
of Byzantium, and the Geographer of Ravenna, 
about the eighth century, show only the most 
imperfect knowledge of the countries beyond 
Bactriana, including them under the vague term 
of India- Serica. 

t Puilcinfpua, lib. i. rh. 1.1, 14. vil. 11. Vlna«it,GoMrlln, &r. 

i ruikiniruB, Mil. i. <>h. IV vt. I4,l.'i, IG. riln>,vi. cb 17..SS. 
Mela, Ui. cb- 9. 7* GoaoeUn, G4ofiraphle d« Greet, toiD- Ub Iw 
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A new people now arose, who, impelled by 
ambition and religious zeal, explored and civilised 
a great portion of the world. The Arabs, under 
the impulse given by Mohammed, rushed from 
their deserts, and conquered an empire more exten- 
sive than that of Home. They penetrated even 
into Scythia, which had remained impervious 
both to the Persians and Gieeks ; and established 
flourishing kingdoms on the banks of the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes. During the enlightened oera 
of the caliphs, particular attention was paid to 
g(!Ogra{)hical knowledge. A number of leading 
positions were determined by astronomical ob- 
servation, a process to which the Greeks had 
been almost strangers : India was well known to 
them, and ere long became subject to Mohamme- 
dan princes, ('hina was never even approached 
by con(]ue$t, but commerce conveyed some pretty 
accurate ideas respecting that country; indeed, in 
the 9th century, two Arab merchants, Wahab 
and Abusaid, visited it, and published an account, 
in some respects very accurate, and accordant 
with modern observation. They mention its 
great fertility and populousness ; the production 
and general use of rice, silk, tea, and porcelain ; 
the ngid watchfulness of the police ; the general 
difluBiun of reading, and the preference of written 
over spoken language. It is remarkable that 
Abulfcda and Kdrisi, the most eminent of 
the Arabian geographers, appear ignorant of 
this work, and their account is meagre and de- 
fective. On the north, some imuerfcct notices 
were received of Siberia and the Arctic 
Ocean. I'hls region excited intense interest from 
its being su]iposed to contain the castle of two 
enormous giants, Gog and Magog, the search 
atler which impelled the caliphs to expeditions 
of discovery. After several fruitless efforts, 
one was dispatched, with strict orders not to 
return witliout having discovered this castle. 
Under this impulse they marched towards the 
Altai, and returned with a truly formidable de- 
scription of the fortress, as surrounded by. walls of 
iron, and with a gate fifty cubits high. This report 
was implicitly received, and the castle appears 
conspicuous in all the maps of the middle ages. * 

Europe mean time was buried in the deepest 
ignorance as to all that related to the eastern 
world. Attention, however, was at last power- 
fully attracted to it by the crusades. Some direct 
accounts were received, and lights were sought in 
1‘tolemyand other ancients : the result was a very 
confused mass of notions, which arc curiously ex- 
hibited by Sanudo, in the map prefixed to his nar- 
rative of these expeditions, entitled, Gt'sla Deij>er 
Francos. The world is there represented as a 
great circular plain, in tlie centre of which stands 
Jerusalem. Sera is borrowed from Ptolemy; 
but India is ])laccd partly beyond it, and, under 
the titles of Major, IVlinnr, and Interior, is scat- 
tered through dilferent and distant jiarts of Asia. 
The Indus, iii the text, is made the boundary of 
that continent. To the north, Albania and 
(icorgia stretch almost to the sea of darkness, 
and ill the same quarter appears the castle of 
Gog and Magog. 

Attention was about the same time forci- 
bly drawn to another Asiatic region. The ISIon- 
gol chief Jengis, and his descendants, establish- 
ed an empire of immense extent, comprising 
on one side China, and on the other Russia, 
which was lung held under Tartar sway. Thence 
they marched through Poland into Hungary and 

* Eilil.l. fi^oRr, Nuhlent. P«rlE, 1819 : Notices et Kxtraits des 
M.iiiuM;rlta tin Uni dc Fr.intie. tom. U. ; Anclennsi Belatl(m«, tic. tn- 
piir liniatuint. Pub. 1718. 
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Silesia. The Duke of that country, having 
ventured to encounter them, was defeated and 
slain. Circumstances deterred them from pro- 
ceeding farther ; but their numbers, ferocity, 
and conouests, struck Europe with terror. In 
hopes or averting future invasion, it was de- 
termined to send embassies from the Pope, as 
the chief of Christendom ; and two monks, Car- 
pini and Rubruquis, were successively employed. 
They travelled by long journeys, of many months, 
over the vast plains or Tartary to Karrakariini, 
a rude capital, situated far east in that region. 
They were tolerably well received, as oriental 
courts arc fond of the attention and homage 
which missions imply ; but the threatCMicd inva- 
sion was^ prevented by quite different cau.ses. 
Being probably the first who had penetrated into 
those remote regions, they communicated iiew' 
ideas respecting their vast extent, and the coun- 
tries situated both at their eastern and northern 
extremities, t 

About the same time that this intercourse 
with the east was opened, and partly in con- 
sequence of it, the .sjiirit of industry and com- 
merce revived among the maritime cities of 
Italy. Venice and Genoa had established fiicto- 
rie.s and carried on trade, not only over all the 
Levant, but on the coast of the Black Sea. 
Fnimthis last quarter, two Venetian nobles of 
great enterprise, of the name of Polo, undertook 
to visit the court of a Tartar prince, descended 
from Jengis, witli a view to dispose of some valua- 
ble commodities. Vai ious vicissitudes led them 
on to Bokhara ; and they were there induced to 
accompany a mission to ('ambalii, the court of 
Kubiay, named the Great Khan, who inherited 
the most valuable of Jengis’s conquests in China 
and the neighbouring cuuritries. Having re- 
turned to Venice, they again set out for the East, 
taking with them INIarco, one of their sons, to 
whom we are indebted for a most interesting ac- 
count of his and their travels. On their outw'ard 
journey, they passed through Bajkh, K ashgar, 
Khotun,Tan^t, and other countries in that great 
table-land of Middle Asia, which wc name Little 
Bucharia, and respecting which we have little 
better information than Marco communicated. 

Cathay, as northern China was then called, 
with Cambalu, its capital, the modern Pekin, 
coin])letely dazzled the travellers. The walls 
fonning a square, each side of which measured 
sixt miles — the lofty ornamented gates — the 
spacious streets — the immense palace, with 
its painted halls — the beautifully ornamented 
gardens — the pomp of the imperial festivals 
— all these objects, nearly on the same scale 
os now, far surpassed any magnificence of which 
Europe could then boast. Being well received, 
and even oflicially employed, Marco madcan 
extensive tour through the western provinces, 
visiting part of Tibet, and obtaining informa- 
tion respecting Mien ( Ava). This was followed 
by a more interesting journey into Mangi, or 
l&uthcrn Chino, which not long before had 
formed a separate kingdom, but happened then, 
as now, to be subject to a power resident in the 
north. He describes it justly as more fruitful 
and populous than the region first visited. Its 
capital, Quinsai, or the Celestial City, is painted 
quite in magic colours ; its edifices, canals, or- 
namented bridges, spacious lake, and the palaces 
which* embellished its shores. He indulges here 
in some exaggeration ; yet Hangtehoofoo (os 
the place is now named, thou^ it has long 
ceased to be a seat of empire,) is described as 
nearly as large as London, and surrounded by 
delightful environs. 
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Marco heard also of Xipangu, or Japan, as a the Portuguese, by a succession of victoriouB 
rich insular empire, which the Great Khan had armaments, established forts and settlements in 
made a vain attempt to subdue, lieturning by llindostan, the Malayan peninsula, and most of 
sea, the travellers touched at Tsiompa and Su- the islands of the archipelago and even at- 
inatra. They spent some time success! vcW in tempted them in China. Although this career 
Ceylon, Coromandel, and Malabar, and Marco could not be said to be one of discovery, almost 
gives a not iinfiiithful account of Indian manners all these countries being to a certain degree 
and superstitions. Then sailing up the Persian known, the hitlicrlo doubtful accounts were 
Gulph, they proceeded from Ormuz to'rrebisoiid, authenticated, and they were surveyed with much 
whence they returned to Venice, 24 years after greater firecision. In the seventeenth century, a 
tlieir departure. No travellers ever perhaps car- body of French missionaries, eminent for mathe- 
ried home so great a mass of important inform* maticaJ and astronomical knowledge, obtained 
atiori; but the narrative, being tinctured with the permission to reside in Pekin, and were even 
marvellous, and resting on Marco’s sole authority, employed in making a survey of China and the 
became exposed to much of that scepticism adjacent countries. The materials thus collected 
with which the first travellers into new regions were transmitted to France, and arranged by 
are often unjustly assailed.* D’Anville. Through the like agency, a less 

The great discoveries thus made were not perfect knowledge was obtained of Japan. ^ 
however neglected. In the beginning of the Put though the south of Asia, including its 
fourteenth century, Juiin de Monte Corvino, a finest regions,h4'id thus become completely known, 
Minorite friar, undertook a religious mission there remained north of the Altai Mtiuntains 
into the east. He penetrated to Cambalu, where nearly a third part of the continent to which nei- 
he was allowed to reside for a number of years, ther conquerors nor merchants had yet pcnc* 
and made many converts ; the city was even trated. Its discovery was reserved for Russia, 
erected into a sec, of which he was named arch- After groaning for ages beneath the Tartar 
bishop. About the same time Pegoletti, an yoke, she emancipated herself, in tlie fifteenth 
Italian merchant, traced the caravan route century, under Joan Vassilievilch, and has ever 
through Asia as far as Cambalu, and published since eontiniied an active and increasing power, 
his itiucrary.t Another Minorite friar, Oderic About the end of that century, having conquered 
of Portenau, narrated a voyage made to India, the Cossaes, she had the address to engage that 
the oriental archipelago, and China, returning by active and hardy race to cxidore and conquer for 
way of I’ibet. He describes sonic (Chinese her the vast region of Siberia. They proceeded 
peculiarities, which could not seemingly have step by step, till, in 1639, fifty years after the 
been c^opied from former writers; such as the commencement of the undertaking, Dimitrei 
pridi* taken by the female grandees in long nails Kopilof arrived at the Giilph of Oehotsk. a 
and little feet; and the use of birds in fishing, brunch of the eastern ocean. Another division 
He mentions indeed, a country of pigmies, with marched south-east upon the Amour, but there, 
othei wonders, which have somewhat shaken his having encountered the Chinese, were obliged 
credit, 'riiesc, however, being related only u]ioTi to fall back. I’liis progress, being along the 
Jie.irsay, indicate credulity rather than had faith, southern jifirt of the territory, did not bring them 
'I'liis cannot be said of our countryman. Sir in contact with the coast forming the frozen 
John Maiule^ille, whose relations for some time boundary of the continent, which the Knglish 
fli’ow a much greater attention : his statements and Hutch were, in the meantime, exerting thcin- 
are rnostlv borrowi-d, and exaggerated, from selves to traverse as the nearest route to China. 
Oderic, and by pretending to have visited the Middleton, Parentz, iHudsoii, and other navi- 
IHgmies, and seen other marvels, which the other gators, engaged in this attemjit ; but none of 
staled only on vep^irt, he proves his work to be a them reached beyond the Gulph of Obi, a 
complete forgery. ^ Ifttle east of Nova Zcmbla. About 1640, 

In the end of this century, the conquests and however, the Coss^s sent expeditions down the 
widely extended empire of Timur, with his vie- rivers l^ena, Indigirka, Alaska, and Ivolima, 
tory over Pajazet the 'I’lirkish sultan, resounded tracing their mouths, and the coasts between 
throughout Asia, and in some degree through them. In 1646 they reached the extreme iiorth- 
Kunipe. Henry 111. of Castile sent two sue- east peninsula of Asia, inhabited by the Tchutchi; 
ce.ssivc embassies to the court of the Tartar con- in 1648 Dcschnew and another chief undertook 
queror, the last in 14(»3, umlcr Clavijo, who to sail round it, and though the accounts are im 
s.pciit some weeks at Samarcand, and "’though perfect, seem to have accomplished their object, 
he has not added much to geographical know- Towards the endof the century.Pehringdiscovcr- 
ledge, he gave an interesting account of the ed the most easterly cape of Aria ; he and Tchiri- 
court and policy of that monarch. || koff afterwards made voyages to America. Cook, 

Jiy these different means, a light, though in his thiid voyage, sailed through these straits, 
.somev'lvit dim, was thrown upon the farthest and appeared to ascertain the disjunction of the 
extremities of Asia; but it did not much avail two continents. It was still possible, however, 
the Italian republics, who were unable to reach that their coasts, by a vast circuit, might join 
its southern shores by son, while the land-route each other; but this idea has been completely 
was too arduous and perilous to be much fre- removed by the voyages of Wrangel on one 
r]ucntcd. 'I’he period, however, was now at hand, coast, and of Peechey, Dease, and Simpson on the 
when the furthest extremities of Asia were to be other. We may observe also that (’ook, l*c- 
the scene of European enterprise and adventure, lousc, and Proiigliiou did much to explore the 
In 1497, Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape eastern boundary of Asiatic Russia, and its con- 
of Good Hope, and reached the shores of India nection with^ the large island of Jesso, with 
at Calicut. In the short space of twenty years Japan, and China.** «... 

The entire coast of Asia has thus been 
explored, and in a great measure possessed, by 
Europeans. Put the interior, never well dc- 
scribed, and having ceased to be regarded in a 
commercial point of view, has continued com- 
paratively unknown. The great range of the 
O 4 


* His Narratlvcln namii .ir>, tom. ii. ropied or trunslaUd in aln 
erpry rn1lrrti»n ; with no‘os, hy Marsdeii, -Ito. ISIS, 
f Al.-iritiinr and Inland Discovery, Cnb Cyrloii. i. .110- 315. 

1 Odcri. in 3U-5.1. Mandevilh , London, 1499. 

1st nl. 1 ')«■!, omitted in 2d. 

11 CUvij.1, Historia del (»ran Tamerlan, &c. fnl. Seville, 1.082. 

2 IM Karros, Hecumte, Duliside, &c. 

** Coxv, Mulkr, Burney, Cochrane, Cook, &c. 
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Himinalah, better described by Ptolemy than 
in many modern maps, has, however, been 
carefully surveyed, and its astonishing height 
ascertained. The exi>editions of Turner and 
Moorcroft into Tibet, Elphinstonc into Caubul, 
and Burnes into BoUara, greatly extended our 
knowledge of these regions.* The embassies 
from Russia to China crossed Mongolia and 
the desert of Gobi ; while Pallas and Humboldt 
from that side, gained much information re- 
specting these central regions. But Ferghanah, 
Yarcund, Kashgar, and the whole of Chinese 
Tartary, with its hne plains and lofty mountain 
ranges, are but little known, and would amply 
reward the enterprise of a traveller, who should 
elude the jealous policy by which they are shut 
against strangers. 

ASlA-MINaii. See Natolia. 

ASIAGO, a town of Austrian Italy, prov. Vicensa, 
S'! m. N. ViccnxA. Fop. 4,700. It is built on the sum- 
inlt of a hill, and is celebrated for its dye-works, and 
fabrics of straw hats. The annual value of the produce 
of the latter Is supposed to exceed 1.^0,0001. 

AsiaKo is tiie chief town of a district containing seven 
romimuics, the inhabitants of which speak a corrupt 
dialect of the Gennan. They arc supposed, by some 
antiquaries, to be descended from fugitive Ciinbri, es. 
CHiwd from the great bottle in which that (leoplc were 
totally overthrown by Marius, 101 years b. c. Marco 
Fuzzo, an ecclesiastic, and a native of the district in 
question, published a curious dissertation on this subject, 
a third edition of which appeared at Verona in 1703. 

ASOIjA, a town of Austrian Italy, on the Chiesa, 
20 m. N. by N. Mantua. Fop. 3,000. It is fortified, has 
an lio.st)ital, and a filature of silk. Its foundation dates 
from the remotest antiquity. 

Asolo, a town of Austrian Italy, 19 m. W.N.W. 
Treviso. Pop. 3,000. It is finely situated on a hill, 
and is encircled by walls flanked with towers. It has an 
old cathedral, a public fountain, and some good houses. 
It Is very ancient. 

ASPK, a town of Spain, Valencia. 10 m. W. Alicant, 
in a mountainous country near tiic TaroflU. Fop. 5,000. 
There are quarries of fine marble in its vicinity. 

ASPKItG, a town of Wirtemberg, 3 m. N.W. 
Ludwigsburg. Fop. 1,400. Its church has some re. 
markable antiquities. At a little distance to the N. is 
the fort of HoheiwAsporg, on a steep rock, 1,105 feet 
above the level of the sea. It it at present used as a 
prison. 

ASPERN, a small village of the arch.duchy of 
Austria, on the left Imnk of the l).tnulie, opposite the 
island of Lobau, about 2 m. below Vienna. 1'hls and 
the neighbouring village of Essling were, in 180*1, the 
scene of a tremendous conflict between the grand 
French army commanded bv Na^leon, and the Aus- 
trians under the archduke Charles. After two days' 
(21st and 22d May) continuous fighting, with vast loss 
on both sides, Napoleon was obliged to withdraw his 
troops from the field, and take refiigc in the Island of 
Lobau. 

ASFET, a town of France, dcp. Haute Garonne, 
cap. cant. 8 m. S.E. St. Gaudens. Pop. 2,784. It has 
manufactures of nails, combs, and boxwood articles. 

ASSAM, an inland territory of India beyond the 
Ganges, a dependency of the British empire, forming 
part of the E. frontier of our Indian possessions. 
It is included in the valley of the Bralimapoutra, 
between 25° 6(F, and ‘28o K/N.lat., and 90O to 97° 
35' E. long, ; having N. the Himalaya Mountains, which 
separate it from Bhootan and Tibet ; E. 'J'ibot ; S. the 
Naga and Garrows Mountains, which divide It from the 
Birman and Munneepoor territories ; and W. Bengal : 
lengtli, E. to W., about 4G0 m. ; area, 18,200 sq. in. ; 
pop. {Pembertont 183.5) 602,500. {Hamilton' $ Hinaotlan, 
fi. p. 740.) 

It is divided into,— 


1 

Ares. 

Pop. 

Kevonne. 

ChlafTown. 

luplicr Aiiam 
lOenival Awam 
fLiiwcr Alum 

M| m. 
10,000 
bfiXf 1 
*,.565/ • 1 

*0«,500 

400,000 

rupee!. 
IWVKKI 
( 4,000 

l.'»6,000 

Jonrhath. 

<ler(nmg. 


The general aspect of Assam is that of fine and fertile 
lowlands, inclosca by ranges of undulating hills, An4 
these again by loftier ones, the surface of which is mostly 
covered by forests, but their summits, in winter, are often 
covered with snow. The geology of this region has not 
been much studied : tiio mountains which form its S, 
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boundary, which increase in height as they proceed east- 
ward, consist in part of a hard grey granular slate ; and 
on the Inforio# heights there are many scattered boulders 
of granite : shell limestone is found in large quantity 
near Dhurmpoor. {Pemberton BoUeau^ Report on the 
E. Frontier ^British India. Calcutta, 1836, p. 73.) 

The most remarkable natural feature of Assam is the 
number of rivers, in which it surpasses every other 
country of equal extent. Besides the Brahmapoutra, 
which rung through its centre in a S. W. direction, it has 
34 rivers flowing from its N., and 24 from its S. moun- 
tains, all of which are navigable for trading vessels of 
some size I {HamilUmt E, 1. Gazetteer, p. 39. ; Pen$~ 
herum. Report.) 

In Upper Assam, the Brahmapoiitra divides into two 
streams, inclosing the considerable Island of Ochlng.one 
of the most fertile tracts in the country, having an area 
of 1,800 sq. m., and a pop. of 25,000. The Inundations 
which prevail during a part of the year {see Brahma- 
poutra), and give Assam the appuaraiicc of an extensive 
lake, and the great sub.sequent heats, render the climate 
most unwholesome and pestiferous both to Europeans and 
nati ves Thu chief mineral products arc gold dust, in the 
sands of many of the rivers, tlie collection of which employs 
a great number of people, the produce of the Dhuiiseree 
river alone being estimated at 180,000 rup. ayear ; silver ; 
iron, salt, chiefly from springs in Upper Assam ; lead; 
coal; and petroleum. Throughout the whole length of the 
As.s.*iin valley, a forest 7ur 8 miles wide extends along the N. 
border, chiefly of a tropical character ; but at the foot of 
the hill ranges, chestnut, alder, hir., arc intennixed with 
the other trees. The timber is not remarkably fine, nor 
any of the trees large, excepting the caoutchouc {Ficue 
elastica Roxburgh), which grows solitary, sometimes 
to the height of 100 feet, and covering with its branches 
.‘111 lUcaofGlK) B<|, ft. Tea, of a genuine kind, has licen 
discovered in the region inhabited by the Singphn tribes, 
where it grows over a large tract of the peculiar yellowish 
soil so chara(;tcristicuUy adiqitedto it : it has been brouglit 
to the I.ondoii market, both black and green, and has 
fetched a high price ; but it remains to be seen whether 
it can be produced as cheap and of as good a quality os 
In China. Our anticipations, wc confess, are not very 
sanguine (January, 1H31)). This province is very la- 
vourablc to tiie production of silk, which is of a very 
superior quality, but mostly made by wild insects, ot 
which tlicre are 5 different species ; the sugar cane grows 
ill Assam, but no sugar is made ; a beautiful deep blue 
dye is obtained from room, a species of Kiiellia, Acan~ 
thacete ; and a powerful poison is procured from some 
idant by the Assamese, into which they dip their arrows. 
The hills along tho bed of the Trolich are very steep, and 
covered with dense jungle nearly to their summits. There 
are no tigers, but many bears, monkeys, squirrels, &c. 
The chief object of culture is rice, and next to this mus- 
tard seed ; wheat, rye, barley, and millet are rare ; many 
sorts of pulse, the banana, orange, and other fruits, black 
{X'PP^r, ginger, turmeric, capsicum, onions, and garlic, 
are cultivated ; and cotton by the hill tribes. Cattle and 
poultry are few ; the buffalo is most used in agriculture, 
villages rare, and the scattered huts mostly built of 
bamboo. There is some small trade with Bootaii .‘ind 
Tibet : several remarkable roads or causeways intersect 
Assam, the origin of which is not known, but they ap- 
pear to have been constructed at a distent period ; one of 
these extends from Cooch Bahar in Bengal to the extreme 
E. limits of this country. The land is tilled by pt/kes, or 
natives of 4 diflercnt classes, who are obliged, lor a por- 
tionof the year, to give their services for the benefit 
of the rajah granting them their land. {PemberUMt 
I p.73. ; Hamilton, E. /. Gaatetteer, pp. 40, 41.) 

I The manufactures are those of silk velvet and cotton 
stufft, and are carried on by the women : silks are in 
TCncral use for clothing, and similar to those of China. 
The trade is mostly with Bengal, the imports from which 
are broadcloths, muslins, chintzes, &c., salt, opium, 
liquor, glass, crockery, tobacco, betel, and rice ; the ox- 

S orts being gold dust, ivory, silver, amber, musk daos, 
iirmesc cloths, and a few Chinese cloths ; in 18^, 
cotton was added to the exports from Assam. {Pember^ 
ton, p. 72.) There is a duty of 10 per cent, on the value 
of all imports. The country is inhabited by a number 
of different tribes, who m central Assam are united 
under a rajah tributary to the British Government. 
Upper and Lower Assam arc in the direct occupation of 
the British, who keep at Suddya two companies of Assam 
light infantry under a British olllccr, and two gun-boats. 
{Pemberton, p. 71 .) Justice is .'idministcred by the heads 
of tribes, and their piiui.sliinoiits are of the most bar- 
barous description, a capital crime involving the death, 
not only of the criminal, but also of all the members of 
his fi&mily ! The religion is that of Brahma, introduced 
in the I7th century ; before that period, the god Chang 
(probably the same as Boodh) was adored: the priests 
have great influence, and are intriguing and vTdous. 
Tiie people arc active, hardy, and enterprising ; but 
barbarous, revengeful, and deceitful: they consist of 
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numcroui dilferent tribes, as the Bor-Khamtl, Slnnihot, 
MishiTU'fS, &c., each under a separate chieftain. Prin- 
cipal food rice, but tliey also eat serpents, rats, locusts, 
duKs* flesh, &c. ; they use an llindostanee dialect, the 
InnKuagc of Assam being nearly extinct. Some, of the 
tribes go ouite naked ; others have a covering round 
tlicir middle, and over the head and shoulders : they wear 
moustaches, but shave the scsilp and chin. Their habit- 
ations, even in the principal towns, are mere huts, with 
a clay floor and conical roof of straw or bamboo. In 
every respect, tliis country Is in a state of abject bar- 
barism. Little is known of their history; in 1638, they 
invaded Llcngal, but were repulsed by some of Shan 
Jehann’s officers, and lust some of their own frontier 
provinces. A general of Aurungsebe subsequently led 
an army into Assam, wliicli he lost before Gergong 
during th<i rainy season by disease and the resistance of 
the enemy. Assam is one of the provinces ceded to the 
llritisli by the Ilirmcse in 1H2G. {llamiUon, Description 
of Ilindostan, pp. 744, 745. ; Hamilton, E. /. Gazetteer, 
p.41.) 

ASSCHE, a town of Belgium, prov. South Bra- 
bant, about lialf way between Brussels and Dender- 
monde. Pop. 4,U00. It has some trade in hops, flax, 
and own. 

ASSEERGIIUR, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
presid. Bombay, prov. Candcish, cap. distr. belonging 
chiefly to Sindiii's dom., on a detached hill of the Saut- 
poorah Range, I.*)!!!. N. Boorhanpoor, and ‘il.'im. E.N.E. 
Surat. Lat. 21^28'N., long. 76«23'E. Pop. (1822) 
about 2,000. The town, straggling and irregular, with one 
good bazar, stands at the base of tlie rocky lull on which 
the fortress is placed. Tlie summit of tins hill is about 
1 KM) yds. from K. to W., by 6(K) yds. wide; it is 
inclosed by a wall, and surrounded by a precipice from 
80 to UK) lit. in perpendicular hciglit, so well scarped 
us to leave no means of ascent except at two spots, both 
of which are strongly fortified. A second line of works 
of excellent masonry protects it on the S.W. side, on 
the principal road to the fort ; und a third line embraces 
the hill immediately above the town. It is besides pro- 
tected by ravines and deep hollows on every side, and 
possesses ttie rare advantage of plenty of water. Maga- 
zines and a sally port, easily blocked up by the garrison, 
are excavated within the rock. 'J'lie nuproacfi from the 
N. is over a wild tract infested with tigers and wolves. 
Assee; gliur is surrounded on every side except the S.W. 
by S India's dom., and is the nearest idace in the Bombay 

i ircsid to Bengal. It was taken in 1803 and 1819 by the 
SnliEh, who have held it since the last-mentioned year. 

( llumilton's E. 1 Caz. i. 64.) 

ASSEN DELFT, a village of the Netherlands, prov. 
Holland, 7 m. N .N .E. llarYem. Pop. 2,200. 

ASSENKL)K,atown of Kelgium, prov. East Flanders, 
1.3 in. N. (iiieiit. Pop. 3,200. It has manutaetures of 
•.\ool and cotton, dye works, breweries, sosm works, &e. 

ASSENHEIM, a town ol the G. duchy llesse- Darm- 
stadt, at the eoiiiliicnce ol tlic Nidda ami the Wetter, 13 
in. N.E. Fraiicfort on the Mayne. Pop. 4,000. A part 
of this town belongs to the duke of Isseiiburg Budiiigen. 
A good deal of wine is j^iroduced in Its territory, and it 
has considerable coal muics. 

ASSKN S, a sea-port town of Denmark, W. coast of the 
Island of Funen, on the channel called the Little Belt, 
22 m. W. S.W. Odensee, lat. .W 17' N.,long. 54'E. 
l*op. 1 ,ri(H). It has distilleries, and a considerable trade in 
com. It is tlie usual point of departure for persons 
leaving Funen for Sleswick. 

ASSISI, a town of Italy, States of the Church, 13 m. 
E.S.K. Perugia. Pop. 4,000. It is situated on a moun- 
tain, is tlic scat of a bishopric, lias a catiiedrol and 
several other cliurches, some of which arc ornamented 
with fine pictures. Metastaslo belonged to this town. 
ASSOUAN. .SVcSvbNR. 

ASSUMPTION, or ASUNCION, a city of S. Ame- 
rica, cap. Paraguay, and residence of tlie dictator, finely 
situated on an eminence on the left bank of the great 
navigable river of that n.ame, lat. 25'^ 16' S., long. 57^ 37' 
W. Pop. circa 10,000, It was founded in l.'V.Ti, and from 
its advantageous situation liecanic of sufficient import- 
ance to be made a bisliojiric in 1 r>47. It is miserably built ; 
tile streets being unpaved, and most ol tiie houses no 
liettcr than huts. Tlic only good buildings arc the 
convents. What has been callra its “ beautiful cathedral" 
is a paltry, whitc-waslied fabric ; and its government 
house, with tiie title of palace, tliougli extensive, is 
mean. Tlie-mcii are said to be well nnule and athletic, 
and the women handsome; the country round is com- 
riarativcly well cultivated and populous. Assumption 
is the centre of a considerable trade in hides, tobacco, 
timber, mattf, or Paraguay tea, wax, &c. {Robertson's 
Paraguay, i. 288.) 

Asspmp'I'ion, a small island of the Marianne archi- 
pelago, Pacific Ocean, lat. 19° 45' N., long. 14.1° 54' E. 
It is cone-shaped, and consists almost entirely of lava and 
other volcanic products. It pnxluccs a few cocoa nut trees, 
and is descritiea by Perouse as a most wretched place. 
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ASSUS, an ancient city of Asia Minor, in Troas, 
near the sea, whoso ruins occupy a site contiguous to the 
modern -and Inconsiderable village of Bviram, 12 m. 
E. ('ape Baba (an. Lentum), 3.5 in. W.S.W. Mount Ida, 
and nearly opposite to Molllvo In Mytllcne. It is said 
to have bron founded by a colony from Lesbos, and was 
famous in the history of Grecian philosophy from its 
having been the blrtli-place of Clnanthcs the stoic, and 
for a while the residence of Aristotle. Colonel Leake 
says of its ruins, that “ they arc extremely curious. 
There is a theatre in very perfect preservation ; and the 
rem.*iinB of several temples lying in confused heaps on the 

S ound; an inscription u)Hm an architrave on one of 
ese buildings shows that it was dedicated to Augustus ; 
but some figures in low relief on another architrave 
appear to be in a much more ancient style of art, and 
they arc sculptured on the hard granite of Mount Ida, 
which fiirms the materials of several of the buildings. 
On the W. side of the city the remains of the walls and 
towers, with a gato, arc In complete preservation ; and 
without the walls is seen the cemetery, with numerous 
sarcopirngl still standing in their places, and an ancient 
causeway leading through them to the gate. Some of 
these sarcopiiagi are of gigantic dimensions. The whole 
gives, perhaps, the must perfect Idea of a Greek city that 
anywhere exists.” {Leake's Asia Minor, p. 128.) 

ASSYE, a town of Ilindostan, prov. Berar, in the 
Nizam’s dom., 28 m. N. Jaulna. It is celebrated as the 
spot where thcDuko of Wellington cominoneed his career 
of victory. On the 23d of September, 1803, his Grace, 
then General Wellesley, with 4,600 men, (of whom only 
2,0(H) were British,) completely defeated the combined 
forces of Dowlut Row Sindia, and the Nagpoor riuah, 
amounting to 30,000 men. The confederates lied from the 
field, leaving about 1,200 slain, 98 pieces of cannon, 7 
standards, their whole camp equipage, and much ammu- 
nition. The British- Indian army lust 1,666 men, lulled 
and wounded. 

ASTAFORT.a town of France, dcp. Lot-ct-Garonne, 
cap. cant, on the Gers, 10 in. S. Agen. Pop. 2,527. 

ASTERABAD, or ASTRABAl). a city of Persia, 
cap. of a small prov. of the same name, on the Gourgan, 
about 12 m. from where it falls into the S.E. angle of the 
Cnspi.*in Sea, denominated the Bay of Asterabad, lat. 
36° 60' N., long. 63° 23' E. Mr. Fraser says that it 
contains from 2,000 to 3,000 houses, so that its popula- 
tion m.*iy bo estimated at from 12,000 to 18,000. It Is 
surrounded by a low iniid wall, about 3| m. in circuit. 
Formerly it was much more extensive tlian 'at present ; 
a great part of it being in ruins, and there being, also, 
within the wall, extensive gardens and numerous trees. 
Houses, chiefly of wood, are said to be picturesque 
and pleasant, und are frequently furnished aith ve- 
randalis resting on wooden pillars; their vool's pro- 
ject far beyond their walls. The streets are well 
paved, and clean, and are furnished with drains to 
carry off the water, which in must other Persian 
cities is allowed to stagnate in pools. None of the 
public or private buildings deserve notice. Tlie palace 
of the prince, or governor, is a miserable fabric. The 
bazars, or imidic markets, are tolerably extensive ; but 
they contain little besides the articles required for tiie 
consumption of tlie place. Astcrabatl, though in fact a 
port, has but little trade. It is said to be very unhealthy ; 
a consequence, most probably, of thickets and forests 
being allowed to approach the very wails. {Fraser's 
Caspian Sea, Sfc. p. 7.) 

ASTI (an. Asta or Hasta Pompeia), a city of the .Sar- 
dinian states, prov. Alexandria, on the Bourbo, near its 
confluence with the Tanaro, 28 m. E.S.E. Turin, lat. 
44 ° 57' N., lung. 8° 12' £. Pop. 22,000. It is surrounded 
by old walls in a ruinous condition, and was famous for 
its 100 towers, of w iilch hardly 30 now remain. Streets 
narrow; but it is in general pretty well built. The 
cathedral, a modern building, occupies the site of a 
temple of Diana, and it has, besides, numerous parish 
churches and palace!]. Asti is tiie seat of a bishopric, 
of a court of original jurisdiction, and a royal collc^, 
and has several silk filatures, with manufactures of silk, 
stuflk, &c. The vineyards in its vicinity furnish the 
liest wines of Piedmont ; and it carries on a ci.nsiderable 
trade in tliem, in raw and manufactured silks, and other 
articles. One of the greatest poets of nuMieru Italy, and, 
indeed, of modern Europe, Victor Alfteri, deseended 
flrom an ancient and noble family of Asti, was bom here 
on the 17th January, 1749. 

Asti is a very ancient city. In 1154 it was burned 
down by the emperor Frederic Bariuirussa, but it had 
liecn previously evacuated by the Inhabitants. {Sis~ 
mondt, Ktpubltmu's lialiennes, ill. p. .57.) It soon re- 
covered its ancient grandeur, and in the Kith century 
was able to cententl with tlic lorces oi Charles 1. of 
Naples. In the 14th century it funned part of the terri- 
tory of the lords of Milan, and was tratihfcrrcd, in 1387, 
as the dowry of a Milanese princess to the duke of 
Orleans, brother to Charles VI. of France. It rvnained 
under the dominion of the French till 1629, when it 
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- 1 ^ the treaty of Cambray to the emperor 

Charles V. The latter made It over to one of his female 
relations, who married a prince of the house of Savoy, 
in whose possession It still continues. (Ctmder* 
Italy, i. p. 225.) 

AST1RR(ST.), a town of France, d(5p. Dortlogne, on 
tho Isle, 10 m. W. S. W. rt-rigueux. l*op. 2,300. 

ASTOilGA, a town of Spain, prov. Lt»on, 30 m. W. 
I.eon, in an exteuRivc ami fertile plain nn.ir the banks of 
thd-Tuorto, lat. 42^ 27' N.. long. l(K W. Pop. 4,000 
It is very ancient, and was formerly fortiOed by a wall 
and a castle i but both of these have lieen allowed to go 
to decay. Some new ilcfences wore, however, con- 
structed in IHIO, previously to its reduction bythe French 
under Junot, but we arc not infurmod as to their present 
state. The town is ill built, and the streets narrow and 
dirty. It is the scat of a bishoii, has a Gothic cathedral, 
celebrated fur its high altar, 4 parish churches, and some 
oonveiits. - „ , , „ 

ASTilAKIIAN,an extensive gov. of Russia in Ku- 
ropc, lying along the N. W. shore of the Caspian 
Sea, and dividfsl into two nearly equal portions by the 
Wolga. Area supposed to be about 83,(KK) sq. m. Pop. 
esti mated by various authorities at from 2,'K),(KK)to 320,000. 
'J'liis is one of the least vidUfible provs. in the empire. 
With tile exception of the Delta of the Wolga, and a nar- 
row strip of land along the bunks of that river, it consists 
almost entirely of two vast steppes, one on each side the 
river, in part oceupiixl with sand hills, but mostly low 
and flat ; the soil consisting of mud and sand, strongly 
iiii]>regniited wltli salt, interspersed with saline lakes, and 
altogether unsusrt'ptilile of cultivation. In consequence, 
agriculture is all but negUx'tiHl ; but in the Delta of the 
Wolga, gardening is practised with some success, and su- 
pei ior fruits arc raisfid. In siiinmcr tiic heats are fre- 
quently excessive, while in wint<‘r the frosts are equally 
severe. Horses are of the beautifld ('ulniuck breed ; and 
some of the wandering tribes have creat numlicrs of 
iMinels. That fertility which nature lias denied to the 
l.iiul, she has given to the water. The fishery forms 
the principal source of the wealth of this government, and 
is c.’irried on upon a great scale on the Wolga, which teems 
with flsh, and along the shores of the Caspian. Sturgeon, 
carp, and seal, but jiarticularly ttie first, are the flsh most 
commonly taken. Tho annual value of tlio sturgcHln 
llshery is estimated at from 2,(KMMKX) to 3,000, (KK) roubles ; 
and above 30,(KM) barrels of c.aviar, prepared from the rocs 
of the sturgeon, havo been exported from Astnikliaii in a 
single year. 'J'hough few in number, the inhabitants con 
slst of a great variety of rai’i's. Tliey are mostly nomades ; 
and, accoriling to the oflicinl statements, there are, in the 
entire government, only 20,00H individuals subject to the 
capitation tax. With the cxce[aion of some fabrics in 
Asfniklian, maniirM*turing industry is iinkiiow'ii. • 
Astrakhan, a city of Russia, in the cap. of the above go- 
\ ernment, on a small island in the W'niga, on liie left bank 
of tiic main stream, about 30 m. from its embouchure, lat. 
40 ’ 2(K 63^' N„ long. 47° 5.V E. Pop. 31,000. This " Alex- 
.'uulria of the Scythian Nile,** rai it has been sometimes 
called, stands on ground elevated suflicicntly to be above 
the ri*nt‘li of the inundations . It consists of three parts : — 
the Kremlin, or citadel ; tho Biclogoroti ( white town) ; and 
tho Shbodes, or suburbs. In the first, or nucleus of the 
city, is the cathedral, a large square edifice surmounted 
by five domes, tho convent of the Trinity, and the archi- 
episcopal palace ; in the second are tho buildings for the 
government functionaries, Including au admiralty board, 
having charge of the flotilla kept on the Caspian, tlie 
gmnasium, and the bazars, nr laclorios for tne use of 
the merchants. The houses in tiic suburbs, where tlie 
hulk of the population resides, are of wood ; whereas in 
tile other two divisions they are of stonou Streets 
croaked, and mostly witliout p.ivement. It is the seat 
of an Armenian as well as of a Greek archbishop ; and it 
has also Mohammedan, Hindoo, and Protestant places 
of w'orship. Exclusive of the gymnasium, there is an 
ecclesiastical academy, a district gr.v.nmar school, and 
some inferior schools ; but education is, notwithstanding, 
at a very low ebb here, and throughout the government. 
There are several manufacturing ehtalilisiunents for the 
pr^uctloii of cottons, woollens, and silks ; with dtstil- 
leritfs, tanneries, soap-works, A'c. Astrakhan is the 
centre of the llsherics carrieil on in tlie Wolga and 
Caspian. Its burgesses had formerly a monopoly of the 
fishery in the Wolga ; but since lHti3 tlio 3 r have been fece 
to every one. During tlie season, the fisheries employ 
immense numbers of people and boats. The population 
of tho city is then much aiiginented, and it presents an 
animated lively scene. It is the grand fishing mart for 
all the interior of tho empire ; It Is also the great entro- 
p5t of the trade with l*ersia and the countries to the 
east of the Ca8pi.an, sending to them leather, ftirs, iron, 
copper, tallow, Ac., and getting liack silk and cotton 
goods, raw silk, cotton twist, drugs, carpets, &c. The 
eximiti to the countries in mieslion in 1H31 .amounted to 
1 , 447,113 rouiiles, and the hii|)orts to !)12,416 roubles ; 
iKtt they havo lomothncs been more than double these 
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amounts. This trade Is principally carried on by Arme- 
nian merchiuits. (Schnitzler, La Jlutaie, he, p. (>1)9. ; 
Offlcial Table*, he.) 

ASTURIAS, a principality In the N. of ^ain, now 
tho prov. of Oviedo, lying along the Ray of Biscay, be- 
tween 4° 3(K and 7^ 10' W. long., having E. the Castilian 

K . of Santander, S. Leon, and.W. Galicia. Its area has 
variously estimated, but may be taken at about 
3,fi50 sq. m. Pop. (1H34) 434,6.35. Surface ^nuch di- 
versified. Its S. border consists of a chain of high 
mountains, which gradually diminish in height as they 
approach the coast, along which there are extensive tracts 
of pretty level land. It is extremely well watered, bouig 
intersected by the Nalon, Navia, and other rivers, ami 
has several sea-ports, as Gijon, Rivadesella, Cudillcro, 
Aviles, &c. The climate along the eoiist is mild, but in 
the mountainous fiarts it is frequently severe, and it is 
distinguished by its humidity. But little wheat is raised, 
the inhabitiuits subsisting chiefly on maize, and a species 
of com called escanda. Hazel nuts are scarce ; but chest- 
nuts are very plentiful, and of excellent quality. The vine 
is cuUivateif in some parts; but the produce of whte is 
not sufficient fur the consumption, tiie deflciency being 
supplied with cider, which is partly also exportixl. 
Oranges and lemons are produced in a few places, and 
great numbers of cucumbers. Besides the chestnut, 
the wood of which, as well as the ftuit, is most valuable, 
the mountains are covered with forests of oak, beech, 
plane, &c. There is a considerable exportation of cattle 
and horses from this prov. to tho interior. Iron, copper, 
leiul, antimony, jet, amber, marble, mill-stones, &c., are 
found in different ])laces. Coal is also found, and Miilano 
says tluit {K),(MK) qiiintals are bliipped for other ]iartb of 
the peninsula. With the exception of hardware, witli 
many articles of which this prov. supplies the rest of 
SjHun, its m.*inur:ictiires arc in a very liackward state*. 
Mr. Townsend says of the inhabitants, “ They eat little 
flesh ; they dsiiik little wine : their usual diet is Indian 
rorii, with beans, iieuse, chestnuts, apples, pears, melons, 
and cucumbers ; and «*ven llieirbrc»id,inade of Indian corn, 
has neither barm nor leaven, but is uniermented, and in 
the state of dougli : their drink is water.” (il. 14.) The 
principal towns .are Oviedo, Gijon, Aviles, Navia, &c. 

Asturias may he said to he llie cradle of Spanish iiido- 
pendenee. 'J'he Sarac(*ns, who had overrun the rest of 
the Cfmntry, were unable to overeutne the Cliristians, 
who liad t.aKun refuge in the fastnesnes of its mountains. 
Pelayo was proclaimed king in 718 ; and his successors 
having gradually extended their conquests, took, about 
two centuries after, the title of kings of Leon. In 1.38H 
the prov. was erected into a principality, and became the 
apanage of the heir presumptive to the throne, who has 
since been styled prince of Asturias. Several peculiar 
privileges hiavc been conferred on this province on ac- 
count of the services It has rendered to the inunarchy. 
i Antilion, Miflano.) 

ASZOD, a market town of Hungary, co. Pestli, on tho 
Galga,2:i m. N.K. Pcsth, in a fertile valley. Pop. 2,220, 
mostly Protestants. Here is a large .and handsome 
country-seat belonging to the barons Podmanicjiky, with 
a fine collection of coins and natural curiosities. It 
has manufactures of blue and green dj'ed slieep-skins, 
for which there is a considerable demand. (Kat. Eneve. 
1. 134.) 

A'l’ACAMA, an extensive district of Bolivia, or Upper 
Pc’ru, lying along the Pacific Ocean, betwe«*n the river 
Lao on the N., and the Salado on the S., or between 21 J 
and 254 deg. S. lat. To\var<lh Its N. extremity tliere .are 
stMue fortlle valleys ; but by fiir the greater part of 
Its surf ic(* is an absolute desert covered with dark brown 
or black movable sand. The arid soil of this portion is 
never refreshed with rain, and excej>t where a very few 
rivws dfiscond from the Andos, it is both uninhabited and 
uninhabitable. Coblja, or Port La Mar, is built at Uie 
mouili of one of these rivers. 

ATKSSA, a tow'ii of Naples, prov. Abriizzo Citra, 
14 in. W. Vastu d’Ammone. Pop. (canton, IR32) 7,526. 
It is situated on a hill, Inas a fine collegiate church, with 
{mrlsh ehurehtw, convents, an hospital, and 3 mont* de 
piiti. The poet Cardonc was a native of Atessa., 
ATFIE H, a town of Egypt, cap. prov. same name, near 
the right bank of tlie Nile, 42 m. S. S. £. Cairo. Pop. 
4,000. It is supposed to be on or near the site of the 
ancient AjthrodtU)polis. 

A Til, a town of Belgium, prov. Hainault, on the 
Dcnder, and on tho liigh road fnim Tournay to Brussels, 
15 m. N. by W. Mons, lat. hXPaa/ 17" N., long. 3046 ' 32" 
E. Pop. (In 1835) It was fortified by Vauban, and 

the works have been materially inuiruvod and strength- 
ened since 1815. It is well built. Principal public build- 
ings, the arsenal, town-house, and the church of St. 
Julian : the spire of tlie latter, 150 feet in height, was de- 
stroyed by lightning in 1817, and has not been rebuilt. 
A til has a college, founded in 1416; a si*hool of design ; an 
orphan hospital ; theatre, &c. It has manufactures of 
Unen, woollen and cotton stufi's, hats and gloves ; estab- 
lishments for bleaching and dyeing ; with <m-mill6, soap- 
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works, breweries, distilleries, ftc. It Is an entrep6t for 
tiie trade in coal, and for the produce of the surrounding 

COUlltlT. 

ATHAPESCOW, or ATIIABASCO, an extensive 
lake of N. America, belli}!: about 200 m. in length, uid 
from 14 to 1& in average width. Fort Cliipewyaii, at Its 
S.W. extremity, is in lat. 5H» 42^ N., lung. 11 1» 18' W. 
It receives the Athapescow river ; and tlie Slave river 
flows from it into CSreat Slave Lsdee, lying about 170 ra. 
N.E. Its N. shore is high and rocky, whence it is some- 
times called the lake of the hills. 

ATllUOY, ail ini. town of Ireland, co. Meath, nrov. 
lAiinster, on a small branch of the Bwiic, from which it 
is »ii])poBetl to have its name, signifying **the yellow 
ford,” 31 m. N.W. by W. Dublin. It is a place of no 
historical notoriety. Pop. in 1821, 1,569 ; In 1,959, 
forming 2-3rds of that of the par., which in 1834 
ainuuiitcd to 5,191, of whom 333 w'cre of the E. church, 
and 5,158 It. Cath. The town, situated in a level and 
f(‘rtile district, consists of one long street ; has a modem 
cliiirch, with an ancient tower; a large and elegant 
it. Cath. chapel, in the ancient English style, with a 
steeple 90 feet high; a dispensary; schools, partly en- 
dowed and partly private, In which about 400 pupils are 
educated ; and almslioiiM's, in wliich 12 poor widows are 
supported. Fuel is supplied in plenty from an extensive 
neighbouring bog. The Hill of Ward, near the town, 
‘WO fci't high, is a striking object in this flat country. 
'Fhe town, which is a bor. liy prcbcriptioii, received a 
charter from lion. IV., counrniiug and extending its 
privileges, which were cunlirined and further extended 
liy siihsthpiciit iiioii.in-hs, partii'ularly by Elizabeth, who 
cMiiiiimcd on it tlie right nf bending 2 ms. to the Irish 
Pail ; and by .lanics 1., by whom the municipal limits 
wen- fixed at a mile hcyoiiu ilie town in every direction, 
to wliicti was added a rigiit to hold a court of record. 
Hut tliese, and somo manorial powers, have fallen into 
desuetude since the Union, when tlie bur. lost its right 
to return ms. to Pari. Petty sessions are licid here on 
.lUernate l'hiirsda>s. There is a large flour-mill in the 
town. 'J'he m.arket, held in the market-house on Thurs- 
days, is well supplied with eorn and provisions. Thu 
fairs are mimi'rous ; the nrhicijial being those Iicld on 
tin; Tiuirsday before 28 Jan., on 4 May, 4 Aug., and 
7 Nov.; the others, held on 3 and 10 >far., 22 and 30 
June, fil'd on 22 and 29 Seiit., are less important. The 
post-olheu revenue in 18;i0 was 201/. ; and in 18.16, 24-5/. 
I'he town lb a eonstubulary station. A caravan^ con- 
vejing an average numiier of 8 p.'isscngcrs each trip, 
piles lictween it anil Dublin seven times a week. {Mutu- 
cipaf a»il Ittuh md lit ports, 8(C.) 

ATllENIi Y, a decayed town of Ireland, co. Gulw.ay, 
14 m. K. Galway. Pop. 1,319. It was formerly of some 
importance, having been enclosed by walls, and possessed 
of a univerbity. It returned a member to the Irish Pari. 

ATHENS one of the most fsunous cities of 
antiquity, and the ca]>ital of the new kingdom of 
Greoex*, is situated on the W. side of Attica, 
about 5 m. from the (iuliih of iEgina, lat. 37° 58^ 
1"' N., lone. 23° 4f)' H" £. Its situation bear.s a 
considerable reseinblunce to that of Edinburgh, 
being built on the W. side of an abrupt and rocky 
eminence rising out of an extensive plain tenni- 
nated N. by mounts I’entelicus and Parnc.s 
N. E. by Mount Anchesmus, E. by Mount lly- 
nieftiis, S.W. by the Hill Museium, now called 
Pbilopaiipiis, and W. by liycabettus. During 
the iiroloiiged conflicts of the revolutionary war 
(1820-27) the town, which previously consisted 
of 1,2(X) houses, w*as laid in ruins ; and when the 
scat of government was transferred to Atheiib 
in 1S31, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
buildings could be fitted up for the members of 
the regency, the diplomatic body and their offices. 
It is, however, again rising rapidly into import- 
ance, but in general is meanly built, consisting 
in great part of mud houses. Several streets 
have been opened, levelled, and widened, the 
princiiMil of which are Hermes, or Mercury 
Street, iEolus Street, Minerva Street, and the 
Ilazar or Market Street, '^i'he first of these 
traverses the town, which it divides into two equal 
part.s, parallel with the Acropolis, and is crossed 
at right angles by that of .^olus, which tunni- 
nates close under the Acropolis. Minerva Street, 

AthenB, m called from Minerva, tTie natroncM of the rUjr. 

Th«M! were aevcaral plancis of the »aine name m Oreene. Hceph. Ilya, 
(v. H. T.. enumerates 8. The lUrnidiisuMid todckignate the I'ity rf Mi- 
lUiTva, Athena Attka. 
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the broadest of all, runs in nearly the same di- 
rection as .lEolus Street. Bazar or Market 
Street, so called from its containing the shops for 
the supply of the various articles required by the 
population, is about } m. in length. ' The prin- 
cipal commodities are ** caviar, onions, tobacco, 
black olives, figs, rice, pipes with amber mouth- 
pieces, rich stu^, silver-chased pistols, dirks, 
belts, and embroidered waistcoats." ( Wordsworth'' & 
Ji(‘sidt:itce inJiltica.) The houses, built in the 
modern German style, are generally supplied 
with “ jalousies ” and balconies, and contain 
shops and coftee-houscs on the lower story. The 
other streets of Athens are hardly deserving of 
the name, being more narrow lanes, displaying 
marked contempt for regularity. The principal 
public buildings are, the ro;yal palace, a large 
edifice recently constructed, with a portico facing 
the Acrojiolis, the mint, the royal stables, a mili- 
tary hospital, and a barrack. Many large pri- 
vate houses have been also lately erected, and 
building is proceeding **with such spirit, that 
the sum of 300/. is frequently given fork an acre 
of land.’* ( WurdswuHlu ) The population of 
Athens amounts to about 17,000 (Zeitung der 
Corresp. ), and is jierhaps more heterogeneous in 
its composition than that of any cit^ of its size. 
“(Greeks, in their wild costume, arc jostled in the 
streets by Englishmen, Ercnchmen, Italians, 
Dutchmen, Spaniards, Bavarians, liussians, 
Danes, and Americans.” {Steven's Travels in 
Greece^ European shops invite jiurchasers by the 
side of Eastern bazars ; cuircc-houses and billiard 
room.s, and French and German restanravts, .are 
opened all over the city. The mixture of its 
population bears a striking analogy to the ex- 
traoi-din.ary contrasts pre.sunted by the city itself. 
“ Thu same half acre t)f ground,” says a recent 
traveller, “often contains two or three remaining 
coluiniis of an ancient portico, a small Cliristiau 
chapel of the middle ages, a Venetian watch- 
tower, a Turkish mosque, with its accompanying 
cypresses and palm-trees, and a modern fasliion- 
ablc looking residence ; ” thus, as it were, dis- 
tinctly exhibiting the difl'erent phases of the varied 
existence of this celebrated city. Athens is the seat 
of a university, and has a gymnasium, in which 
the government has founded several exhibitions 
for the maintenance of students, three public se- 
minaries,' and two .schools supported by private 
benevolence. Great efforts have been made to 
secure the health of the city, by cleansing and 
repairing the ancient sewers, and by draining 
the marshes formed by the overflowings of the 
Ccphi.sus, the exhalations of which were extreme- 
ly noxious. There arc 13 churches, 12 belonging 
to the Eastern, and 1 to the Western Church. 
Though the manufactures of Athens arc very 
backward, its revenues arc considerably improved: 
according to the official statement of 18.78, they 
amounted to l(j0,U00 drachms. At the Piraeus, 
too, the harbour of Athens, several largo houses 
have been built, and “ some good streets, flanked 
by low but res]iectable dwellings, have already 
been completed.” A large custom-house, a quay, 
and a lazaretto, have been erected, and though 
trade cannot be said to flourish, the town pre- 
sents rather a bustling appearance, and con- 
lams about 1,500 inhabitants, 'i'he communi- 
cations between Athens and the Piraeus have 
been neatly facilitated of late by the construc- 
tion a pood road : and it is rumoured that a 
railway will soon be formed between the two 
places. Athens sfaiid.s on a spot rich in remains 
of antiquity ; and it i.s reasonable to suppose that 
its present tranquillity will prtive favourable to 
the better il lustration -of monuments and places 
already identified, and that the excavations every 
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where forming for laying the foundations of new 
buildings will lead to many valuable disco- 
veries. 

The ancient city of Athens 

—— The eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence;, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable ■ ■ '■■■» 

considerably exceeded in extent the modern 
town ; and, unlike the latter, which, as already 
observed, mreads into the plain chiefly on the 
W. and S.W., encircled the Aenmolis. It was 
enclosed in a sort of peninsula formed by the 
confluence of the Cephisus and llyssus, the for- 
mer of which flows due S. past the W. side of 
the city ; the latter, which rises a few miles to 
the N.£. of the city, runs past it in a S. W. di- 
rection. At the time when Athens had attained 
its greatest magnitude, it was encompassed by a 
wall surmounted at intervals by strongly fortined 
towers. The plan of this W'all, many parts of 
which still remain, exhibits the form of an irre- 
gular oblong, having at its N. extremity the gate 
of AcharniCy on the S. the Itonian gate and the 
fountain Callirhoe, on the W. the gate of Dio- 
chares, and on the E. the Peiraic gate. In at- 
tempting to describe the leading features in the 
topography of Athens, we cannot do better than 
transfer to our columns an extract from an ar- 
ticle on Athens in the Penny C^clopesdittf which 
exhibits within small compass a more distinct 
outline of that city than is any where else to be 
met with. “ Beginning with the gate of Achar- 
iioe on the north, as above staled, the wall ran 
exLstward near the base of ATichcsinus, and past 
the Diomeian gate to the gate of l)iochares, 
which led to the Lyceium; it then continucfl 
parallel to the llyssus on the western side of 
that stream to the fountain ('allirhoe or Ennea- 
cninos ; and thence to the hill of the Muscium, 
which it crossed, comprehending the still existing 
monument of Philopappus within its circuit. 
Its course from the Museiiini was north, taking in 
the chief part of the Pnyx and Mount Lyca- 
bettus, to the Dipyluin, which led to the outer 
(\Tainicus or great burying ground, and to the 
Academia or j^'hool of Plato, in the depression 
between the Pnyx and I^ycabettus. A line IVoin 
Dipyluin to the gate of Acharnm completes the 
circuit.” Athens had three great harbours, the 
Pirmus, Munychia, and Phalcnim. These ports 
fi>rim>d a separate city larger than Athens itself, 
and were connected with it by means of the long 
walls {f***n» ruxv) the identification of which has 
involved the learned in interminable disputes. 
The harbour of the Pincus, was a spacious basin 
embraced by two arms of rocky land wliich 
formed gigantic natural piers. Even now it is 
considered a safe port, and in former tiroes it 
constituted at once the harbour, dockyard, and ar- 
senal of Athens. 

Athens, at its most flourishing period, con- 
tained about 10,000 houses (Aen. Mem. iii. 
6. 14.), which were fur the most part so small 
and mean in appearance that, according to 
DicaBarchus, it was to the public edifices alone 
that it owed its attractions. The inhabitants 
were comprised under threi* classes, citizens 
(iraXirflw), sojourners (/turttxn), and slaves 
of these the slaves greatly preponderated, though 
it is difficult to make an accurate computation of 
their numbers. Indeed, the whole question as to 
the population of Athens is involved in great 
obscurity. Hume, Letronne, Boeckh, Leake, 
Clinton, and others, have in ouruwn times directed 
their eflbrts towards its elucidation, and have sup- 
ported their reasonings with great learning and 
Ingtenuity, though with little unanimity or success : 


and the difficulties that surround the subject, 
from the vagueness, inaccuracy, and discrepancy 
of the flalat are so great as almost to preclude 
the possibility of arriving at any thing like a 
satisfactory conclusion. Boeckh has estimated 
the population of the city and its ports at 180,000 ; 
Clinton at leo^XX) ; and Leake at 116',0(X). The 
statement of Athciiffius that the number of slaves 
in Athens (or Attica) was 400, 0(X), is universally 
admitted to be grossly exaggerated. The commer- 
cial operations of Athens embraced every known 
country and commodity. **A11 the products 
of foreign countries,” says Boeckh, “came to 
Athens, and articles w'hich, in other places, could 
hardly be obtained singly, w'crc collected together 
at the Piraeus. Besides the corn, the costly 
wines, iron, bra^s, and other objects of commerce 
which came from all the regions of the Medi- 
terranean, they imported, from the coasts of the 
Black Se.o, slaves, timber for shiii-building, salt- 
fish, honey, wax, tar, wool, rigging, leather, goat 
skins, ^c. ; from Byzantium, Thrace, and Mace- 
donia, timber, slaves and salt-fish ; slaves from 
ThessaW; carpets and fine wool from Phrygia 
and Miletus.” “ All the finest products,” says 
Xenophon (Dr Itep. ylth. li. 7.), “of Sicily, of 
Italy, Cyprus, Lydia, I'ontus and the Pelopon- 
nesus, Athens by her empire of the sea is able 
to collect into one spi>t.^’ Norw'ere manufac- 
tures neglected. It is true that commerce was 
•regarded as the chief point of national policy, 
and that every encouragement was given to it 
which high protecting regulations and other pri- 
vileges could bestow. But no restriction was 
imposed u])on industry : the meanest manual 
occupation was attended by no disgrace ; hence 
every branch of industry flourished, and the ma- 
nufactures of Athens were every where esteemed. 
The native products of Athens too were of great 
importance ; they consisted chiefly of olives, figs^ 
and honey, and have been celebrated in all ages. 
The wealth of the city was also augmented by the 
silver mines of Laurion, and “ those sumptuous 
edifices, which constituted the pride of tlie Athe- 
nians, and the admiration of the present day, 
owed their origin to the marble quarries of l*en- 
telicus.” (DodwelCs Greece.) The opulence, 
prosperity, and power of Athens are fully exhi- 
bited by Thucydides (lib. ii.l3.). Previously 
to the Peloponnesian war, the tKasury contained 
9,700 talents, besides a great (|uantity of gold and 
silver deposited in the temples of the gods and 
in other public edifices. The city w'as defended 
by 1,200 cavalry, 1,6CX) bowmen, and 13, (XX) heavy 
armed troops; 16, (XX) men were stationed in the 
fortifications, and the coast was guarded by 300 
well manned ships. The same historian has 
distinctlv indicated (lib. ii. 40.), that the freedom 
of the Athenian institutions, so pre-eminently 
adapted to develop the energies of the human 
mind, was the chief source of their unparalleled 
greatness; but our limits preclude us from en- 
tering into details on the government and public 
economy of Athens, and we can only refer the 
reader to Boeckh*s invaluable treatise on this dif- 
ficult and interesting subject. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the mo- 
numents of antiquity which still exist at 
Athens, as they have been described by Chand- 
ler, Clarke, Gell, Stuart, Dodwell, Leake, 
and other travellers. The most striking object 
is the Acropolis*, or old Cecropian fortress, 
founded by Cccrops, about anno 1556, ▲. c., 
rising abruptly out of the Attic plain, and 

* The AcropoUa alone formed the ■mimteitj, and firom Its elcvat- 
«d peaillon was termed 4 avm woAtf, in conuradbtioction to the lower 
piut, 4 wsAk, afterwards built. Athens, including tlie upptar and 
lowar |ttrts, was staled, bj wajr of eminence, walUc, cc ootv, Ms 

ri^. 
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covered with relics of Athenian grandeur. ^ At 
its W. end» by which alone it was accessible^ 
stood the Propyleca, the gate, as well as the de- 
fence of the Acropolis. Through this gate the 
periodical processions of the Fanathenaic jubilee 
were wont to move ; and the marks of chariot 
wheels are still visible on the stone floor of its 
entrance. It was of the Doric order, and its 
central pediment was supported by 6 fluted 
marble columns, each .^ft. in diam., 29 in height, 
and 7 in their intercolumniation. On the right 
wing stood the Temple of Victory, and on the 
left was a building decorated with paintings by 
the pencil ot Folygnotiis, of which Fausanias 
has left us an account. In a part of the W'all 
still remaining there are fragments of excellent 
designs in basso relievo, representing the combat 
of the Athenians with the Amazons : besides 6 
columns white as snow, and of the finest archi- 
tecture. N ear the Fropylacastood the celebrated 
colossal statue of Minerva, executed by Fhidias 
after the battle of Marathon, the height of which, 
including the pedestal, was 60 ft. Kut tlie 
chief glory of the Acropolis was the Farthenon, 
or Temple of Minerva. It was a peripteral octo- 
stylc, of the Doric order, with 17 columns on 
the sides, each 6 ft. 2 in. in diameter at the 
base, and 34 ft. in height, elevated on three steps. 
Its height, from the base of the pediments, was 
65 ft., and the dimensions of the area 233 ft. 
by 102. The eastern pediment was adorned with 
two groups of statues, one of which represented 
the birth of Minerva, the other the contest of 
Minerva with Neptune for the government of 
Athens. On the metopes was sculptured the 
battle of the Centaurs with the Lapitha' ; and 
the frieze contained a representation of the l*a- 
nathcnaic festivals. Ictinus, ('allicratcs, and 
Carpion, were the architects of this temple ; 
Fhidias was the artist ; and its entire cost has been 
estimated at million sterling. Of this building, 

8 columns of the eastern front and several of 
the lateral colonnades arc still standing. Of the 
frontispiece, which represented the contest of 
Neptune and Minerva, nothing remains but the 
head of a sea horse and the figures of two 
women without beads. The combat of the Cen- 
taurs and the Lapithae is in better .preservation ; 
but, of the numerous statues with which this 
temple was enriched, that of Adrian alone re- 
mains. The Farthenon, however, dilapidated 
as it is, still retains an air of inexpressible 
grandeur and sublimity; and it forms at once 
the highest point in Athens, and the centre of 
the Acropolis. On the N. K. side of the Farthe- 
non stood the Krcchtheium, a temple dedicated 
to the joint worship of Neptune and Minerva. 
7'here arc considerable remains of this build- 
ing, particularly those beautiful female figures 
called Caryatides, which support, instead of 
columns, three of the porticos : besides three of 
the columns in the north hcxastylc with the roof 
over these last columns. The rest of the roof 
of this graceful portico fell during the siege 
of Athens, in 1827. Such is an outline of the 
chief buildings of the Acropolis, which in its 
best days had 4 distinct characters ; being at once 
the fortress, the sacred inclosure, the treasury, 
and the museum of art of the Athenian nation. 
Jt was, so to speak, an entire oficring to the 
deity, unrivalled in richness and splendour; it 
was the peerless gem of Greece, the glory and 
the pride of art, the wonder and envy of the 
world. In the city of Athens itself there are 
still some monuments of antiquity to be found. 
Of these, the principal are three exquisite Co- 
rinthian columns crowned by architraves: the^ 


Temple of the Winds, built by Cyrrhestes, of 
an octagonal figure, with a representation of 
the different winds on each of its sides; and 
the monument of Lysicrates, called by the mo- 
dern Greeks, the lantern of Demosthenes. 
This building consists of a pedestal surrounded 
by a colonnade, and is surmounted by a dome 
of Corinthian architecture; it was supposed 
to be the spot which Demosthenes used as 
his study — a supposition which has, how- 
ever, long been overthrown. Beneath the 
southern wall of the Acropolis, near its extre- 
mity, wa.s situated the Athenian or Dionysiac 
theatre. Its scats, rising one above another, 
were cut out of the sloping rock. Of these, 
only the two highest rows are now visible, tlie 
rest being concealed by an accumulation of soil, 
the removal ot which would probably bring to 
light the whole shell of the theatre. Flato af- 
firms it was capable of containing 30,000 persons. 
It contained statues of all the great tragic and 
comic poets, the most conspicuous of which were 
naturally those of .^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides among the former, and those of 
Aristophanes and Menander among the latter. 
On the south-west side of the Acropolis is the 
site of the Odeium, or musical theatre of He- 
rodcs Atticus, named by him the theatre of 
Uegilla, in honour of his wife. On the north- 
cast side of the Acropolis stood the Fryiancum, 
where citizens who had rendered services to the 
state were maintained at the public expense. 
Extending southwards from the site of the Fry- 
tancum, ran the street to which Fausanias gave 
the name of Tripods, from its containing a num- 
ber of small temples or edifices crowned with 
tripods, to commemorate the triumphs gained by 
the Choragi in the theatre of Bacchus. Oppo- 
site to the west end of the Acropolis is the 
Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, on the eastern ex- 
tremity of which w'as situated the celebrated 
court of the Areopagus. This point is reached 
by means of 16 stone steps cut in the rock, im- 
mediately above w'hich is a bench of stone, form- 
ing three sides of a quadrangle, like a triclinium, 
generally supposed to have been the tribunal. 
The ruins of a small chapel consecrated to Sl 
’ Dionysius the Arcopagitc, and commemorating 
his conversion by St. i*aul ( Acts of the Apos. 
xvii. 34. ), are here visible. About a quarter of 
a mile south-west from the centre of the Areo- 
pagus stands Fnyx, the place provided for the 
public assemblies at Athens in its palmy days. 
The steps by which the speaker mounted the 
rostrum, and a tier of three seats hewn in the 
solid rock for the audience, arc still visible. This 
is perhaps the most interesting spot in Athens to 
the lovers of Grecian genius, being associated 
with the renown of Demosthenes, and the other 
famed Athenian orators, 

“ Whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratic, 

Shook the arsciuil, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon, and Artaxurxes’ throne.” 

On proceeding without the city, our attention 
is attracted bv the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. This was one of the first conceived 
and the last executed of the sacred monuments 
of Athens. It was begun by Fi&istratus, but not 
finished till the time of the Roman einpCror 
Adrian, 700 years afterwards; but of the 120 co- 
lumns which supported it, only 16 remain. The 
last ruin to which we shall allude, is the temple 
of Theseus, built bv Cimon, shortly after tlie 
battle of Salamis. This is one of the most noble 
remains of the ancient magnificence «f Athens, 
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and the most perfect, if not chc most beautiful, 
existing specimen of Grecian arciiitecture. It 
is built of Pentelic marble . the roof, friezes, and 
cornices still remain ; and so gently has the hand 
of time pressed upon this venerable edifice, that 
the first Wpression of the mind in beholding it 
is doubt of its anti(]iiity. Such is an outline of 
the remains of the chief Athenian c<h71ces, ivhich 
link bygone times with the present, and which, 
as long as there is taste to appreciate, or genius 
to imitate, must arrest the attention and chal- 
lenge the regard of every intelligent mind. We 
shall devote what remains of our limits to a short 
notice of the Athenian history, from the earliest 
ages down to the jiresent time. ^ 

C'onccrniiig the early inhabitants of Athens, 
wc arc almost wholly destitute of information ; 
and even after it? history begins to emerge from 
obscurity, the events which distinguish it are for 
a long time scanty and doubtful. Though Ogyges 
is mentioned as the first king of Athens, it is 
not till three centuries later that Athenian his- 
tory assumes a definite form, when Cccrops 
(a.c. 1556) a native of Egypt, by marrying 
the daughter ofActteon, obtained the sovereignty. 
He collected the hitherto scattered inhabitants 
of Attica, divided them into tribes, and founded 
the Acropolis. Nothing of importance occurs 
in the history of Athens among the successors of 
Cecrops, till the time of Theseus (a.c. 1300), 
who united in himself the attributes of legislator 
and warrior. The reins of government descended 
in his family, without any occurrence of historical 
importance, till Codrus (a. c. 1068) heroically 
sacrificed his life for his country. At this time 
an aristocratical was substituted for the monar- 
chical form of government, and the title of 
king ” was exchanged for that of ** archon.” 
On its first institution, the office of archon was 
hereditary, and for life ; but after the lapse of 2 
centuries, it was limited to 10 years, and after 
passing through 6 hands on this footing, was 
finally changed to an annual office. When the 
lost change took pface, a further alteration was 
made by dividing the duties of archon among 10 
persons, selected by the people from the class of 
the nobles, in whom were vested all legislative 
and judicial ]H>wers. Such a form of government 
was peculirrly exposed to party spirit and con- 
tentions for power, and pressed heavily on the 
people; and a strong desire for a definite code of 
laws arising, Draco was chosen as the lawgiver 
(a. c. 624). 'J’he atrocity of bis code, however, 
which awarded the punishmiMit of death at once 
to the most venial ofRmces and the most flagrant 
crlme-s, soon rendered it incapable of execution ; 
and Draco lost the public favour and died in 
exile. To quell the disturbances which continued 
to distract the city, the people (a. c. 594) had 
recourse to Siilon, who had already distinguished 
himself as a gencrdl, and invested him with the 
ofllce of archon. The code of laws which he 
framed, was admirably suited to the exigency of 
the times : for chough its tendency was decidedly 
democratic, a counterbalancing check was given 
to popular encroachment by the establishment 
of the assembly of 400, and by the prerogatives 
vested in the court of Areopagus, indeed, the 
freedom of spirit which Solon introduced and 
rendered durable, and the liberal education which 
thewhole system of his laws made indispensably 
necessary to the noble and wealthy citizens, soon 
rendered Athens the central point of illumination 
to all the republics of Greece. Nor were the 
consequences of Solon’s measures at all retarded 
by the subsequent domination of Fisistratus 
(a. c* 561>. For notwithstanding his assumption 


of the regal power, his administration was cha- 
racterised by an assiduous cultivation of the arts 
and sciences ; and it is to him that posterity is 
indebted for the collection of the Homeric poems 
in their present definite form. That the spirit 
of Athenian freedom was not extinct, was proved 
by the expulsion (a. c. 510) of Ilippias and 
Ilipparchus (the s<ins of Fisistratus), whose ty- 
ranny became oppressive; and from this time 
the consiitution of Solon was gradually melted 
down into a pure democracy, until C7costhcncs 
gave the last blow to the aristocracy by the in- 
stitution of ostracism. 

The jietty internal contests which had agitated 
Athens, were now however to be swallowed up 
in others of far greater magnitude. With rapid 
strides the Persian monarchy had been en- 
croaching upon Greece, and most of the Grecian 
states had already sworn fealty to Darius, when 
Athens and Lacedaemon raised the banner of 
defiance, and the battle of Marathon (a. c. 490), 
under the conduct of Miltiades, at once achieved 
the liberty of Greece, and enshrined Athens in 
the centre of a glory. We can do no more than 
allude to the subsequent invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, his alternate successes and defeats, the 
seizure and conflagration of Athens and its 
citadel, the stratagems of Themistoclcs, the 
memorable battles of Salamis, Flataea and My- 
cale, and, lastly, the defeat of the Persians. 
Among other consequences that resulted to A thens 
from the Persian invasion, was the impetus given 
to its naval affairs. Themistoclcs, who was emi- 
nently imbued with a naval spirit, caused (a. r. 
479) a new and more commodious harbour to be 
built at the Pir;eiis, which in process of time 
was Joined to the city by the celebrated I.ong 
Walls. This precaution invested Athens wiiii 
the command of the sea, and raised her com- 
mercial and military marine to an unexampled 
pitch of prosperity ; a prosperity which was 
maintained in full vigour by the moderation of 
Aristides, so deservedly named the just, and by 
the generous and martial spirit of Cimon, son of 
Miltiades (a. c. 466). Before the Persian in- 
vasion, Athens had contributed less than many 
other cities, her inferiors in magnitude and in 
political importance, to the intellectual progress 
of Greece. She had ^iroduced no artists to be 
compared with those or Argos, Corinth, Sicyoti, 
Ajlgina, Laconia, and of many cities, both in the 
eastern and western colonies. She could boast 
of no poets so celebrated as those of the Ionian 
and iEolian schools. Her spirit hitherto had 
been decidedly martial; but her peaceful glories 
quickly followed, and outshone those of her vic- 
tories and political ascendancy. After the termi- 
nation of the Persian war, literature and the fine 
arts began to tend towards Athens as their most 
favoured seat, for here, during the age of Pericles, 
above all other parts of Greece, genius and 
talents were fostered by an ample field of exertion, 
by public sympathy and applause. It was during 
this age that painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
reached the highest degree of perfection ; and 
that Greek poetry was enriched with a new kind 
of composition, the drama, which exhibited all 
the grace and vif^our of the Athenian imagina- 
tion, together with the full compass and the 
highest refinements of the language peculiar to 
Attica. The drama was indeed the branch of 
literature which peculiarly signalised the age of 
Pericles; and the intellectual character of the 
Athenians is vividly portrayed ^ the sublime 
and impassioned strokes of ASschylus, the 
graceful and elegant touches of Sophocles, the 
elaborate philosophy of Euripides, and the 
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caustic raillery and moral power of Aristophanes. 
And though time has efiaced all traces of the pcn> 
cil of Tarrhasius, Zeuxis, and Apelles, {xistcrity 
has assigned them a place in the temple of fame 
beside Phidias and Praxiteles, whose works are, 
even at the present day, unrivalled for classical' 
purity of design and perfection of execution, 
ilut It was not alone to works of art and the 
embellishment of the city by splendid archi- 
tectural decorations, that the efforts of I’ericlcs 
were directed. For at the period in question, . 
the whole of Athens with its three celebrated 
harbours, Pirscus, Munychia, and Phaleruin, 
connected by means of the Long Walls begun 
by Themistocles, was made to form one great 
city, enclosed within a vast parabolas of massive 
fortifications, extending to no less than 174 stadia, 
of which the circuit of the city amounted to 43, 
the Long Walls taken together to 7.5, and the 
circumference of the harbours to 7G. liut the 
advantages that flowed to Athens from the ad- 
ministration of Pericles were not without alloy. 
The splendour which he introduced exhausted 
the public revenues ; and to supply deficiencies, 
recourse was had to the infliction of rigorous 
imposts upon the allied states. Hence a siiirit 
of disaffection was engendered ; and Sparta, who 
had lung viewed with jealousy the magnificence 
of her rival, seized the ojiportunity of fanning the 
discord into a flame. This issued in the Pelo- 
))oiincsian war, the various fortunes of which have 
been so ably recorded by the pen of Thucydides. 
After the lapse of 27 years, during which period 
tlie movements of the conflicting parties were 
characterised by various success, victory at length 
declared for the Spartans, and the Athenians 
were forced to submit to the dominion of the 
ThirtyTyrants; ahumiliatingperiodin the history 
of Atnens, over which we would willingly tlirow 
a veil. It was reserved, however, for the skill of 
Thrasybulus ( a. c. 403) to restore to Athens its 
former coiiKtitution ; a revolution which he was 
able to effect without much severity, or effusion of 
lilood. Perhaps in the whole history of the 
Athenians, there is no feature more remarkable 
than the vigorous elasticity of spirit which they 
displayed in recovering iruni disasters ; and 
never i%as the truth of this remark so strikingly 
illustrated as at the present period. One gener- 
ation had scarcely passed away, since she was 
groaning beneath the Thirty 
reign or terror — her native energies prostrate, 
her external resources swept away — and now we 
find her on a lofty eminence. Seventy-five cities 
hail her as the head of their confederacy ; the 
iEgean isles are numbered among her foreign 
settlements; Lacedaitnoii recognises her do- 
minion of the sea she is confessedly, and without 
a rival, once more the first of the Grecian com- 
munities. Nor is this all ; hitherto wc have seen 
her producing and fostering legislators, warriors, 
statesmen, painters, sculptors, poets, historians, 
and orators ; we arc now to behold her in another 
aspect, as the mother of that philosophy at once 
subtle and sublime, which even at the present 
hour exerts a powerful influence over the human 
mind. This important a'ra in the history of 
Athens has been beautifully alluded to by Mil- 
ton: — 

Sec there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long : 
There flowery hill llymettus with the sound 
Of bees* industrious murmur oft Invites 
To studious musing ; there llyssiis rolls 
His whispering stream ; within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 
Groat Alexander to subdue the world, 


Lyceum there and iKunted Stoa next : 

* » * * . * 

To 8ag(! philosophy next lend thine ear. 

From lleiiveii descended to the low-roof’d house 
Of Soerntes ; see there his tenement, 

Whom well inspired the oraclo pronounced 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools 
Of Aciidemies old ami new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the IStoic severe.” 

From this time a new xra begins in the histoi y 
of Athens. Fhilip, king of Macedonia, by dint 
of dissimulation and bribery, contrived first to 
embroil the different states of Greece, and then 
to trample on their independence. The Athenians, 
roused by the thunders of Demosthenes, made 
a vigorous defence (a. c. 338) ; but the battle of 
Cha^ronea proved adverse to their hopes, and on 
this field sunk the supremacy of Athens. And 
if the last sparks of her heroism do not expire 
with Demosthenes, the fitful gleams they throw 
out from time to time, serve but to “mark 
the ruins they adorn.’* Jt is true that under tlie 
sway of Alexander the Great,, and the different 
generals who succeeded him in the government 
of Athens, she made various efforts to throw off 
the yoke; but these efforts resemble more th^ 
spiteful ebullitions of a pusillanimous slave, than 
the glorious aspirations of a noble spirit struggling 
to be free. In this state she continued, the 
sport of every tyrant who chanced to draw a 
prize in the lottery of war, till the Roman eagles 
soared over the Acropolis, and the victorious 
Sylla proclaimed Athens a tributary of Rome 
(a.c. h6). Rut while Athens thus saw every 
trace of her political existence vanish, she rose 
to aa empire scarcely less flattering, to which 
Rome itself was obliged to bow. Her con- 
querors looked to her as the teacher and arbiter 
of taste, philosophy, and science; and all the 
Romans who were ambitious of literary attain- 
ments, flocked to Athens in order to ac(|uire 
them. This tribute of respect to Athenian taste 
and genius was paid by various Roman em- 
perors in succession. Under Adrian (a. i), 1 17) 
she even regained much of her former internal 
splendour; and his example was followed by 
several of his successors, though on a less mag- 
nificent scale. The description of Athens by 
Pausanias belongs to this ])eriod. In the third 
century, according to Zosimus, Athens was taken 
by Gothic invaders, who, however, did not long 
retain their acquisition, having been expelled by 
the inhabitants under the command of Cleodemus. 
In the year 398, it was again taken by Alaric 
king of the Goths, who is said to have laid in 
ruins its stately structures, and to have stripped 
it of ite ancient splendour. After this dreadful 
visitation, Athens sunk into insignificance, and 
became as obscure as she had once been illus- 
trious. Wc are told indeed that the walls of 
Athens were put in a state of defence by Jus- 
tinian: but from the time of this em))cror, a 
chasm of nearly seven centuries ensued in its 
history, except, that in the year 113() it furnished 
Roger, king of Sicily, with a number of artificers, 
who there introduced the culture of silk. Doomed 
ap]mrently to become the prey of every siioilcr, 
AUtens again emerges from oblivion in the 13th 
century, under Raldw'iii and his crusaders, at a 
time when it was besieged by a general of 
Thcodorus I^ascaris, the Greek emperor. In 
1427, it was taken by Sultan Murad ; but some 
time afterwards was recovered from the infidels 
by another body of crusaders, under the Marquis 
of Moiitferrat, a powerful baron of the west, 
who bestowed it on Otto de la Roche, one of 
his followers. For a considerable time it w'as 
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TOvemed by Otto and his descendants, with the 
title of d^lcc; but this family was afterwards 
displaced by Walter 'of Brienne. The next 
nderg of Athens were the Acciaioli, an opulent 
family of Florence, in whose possession it re- 
mained till 1455,*when it was tiucen by Omar, a 
general of Mohammed II., who settled a colony 
in it, and incorporated it completely with the 
Turkish empire. In the year 1687, it was cap- 
tured by the Venetians under Morosini, after a 
short siege, during which the Parthenon, then in 
an almost perfect state, and the other buildinj^ of 
the Acrojiolis, sustained great damap. After a 
short interval, it again fell into the hands of the 
Turks, under whose jurisdiction it remained, 
until the treaty of Adnanople in 1829, following 
up the provisions and the stipulations of the 
treaty of London in 1827, established the new 
kin^om of Greece, of which Athens is now the 
capital. 

Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect 
sketch of Athens and its inhabitants* To have 
investigated the causes that led to its rise, 
progress, and decline; to Lave analysed the 
character of its peo])le, and to have traced it 
dhrough its varied })hascs in their love of glory, 
in their rctined taste, in their fickleness and in- 
justice on the one hand, and, on the other, in 
their generosity and gratitude, in their courage 
and cowardice, haughtiness and humility ( IHin, de 
Parrhas. ), would have involved ns in discussions 
to which volumes alone would have been adequate, 
even if the vastness of the subject had not pre- 
cluded the attempt* Plunged for centuries in 
barbarism, and subjected to the galling yoke of a 
foreign despotism, it Is not surprising that the 
modern Athenians should have inherited little 
but the vices of their forefathers. But now that 
their nationality is restored, and the light of ci- 
vilisation has again dawned upon their country, 
it may, wc trust, be inferred that the few seeds of 
the ancestral character which still linger in their 
constitution, exhibiting themselves in pride, 
stubbornness and susceptibility, will ripen into 
such qualities as may render them worthy de- 
nizens of the soil, unde humanitas, d^ctrina^ 
reUgio, Jru^eSf jurOf leges ortee atquc in omnes 
terras (wtribut^ putaniur. 

Athens is the name of several towns in the U. States, 
but none of them is of any material Importance. 

ATHEUSTONK.a in. town of England, co. Warwick, 
blind. Hemliugford, contiguous to the Coventry can^, 
1^1 m.N Coventry. Poii* a,H70. It has a free school, 
founded In 1^73, and manufactures of hats, ribands, and 
shalloons. There arc here four annual fairs ; that which 
is held on the 19th of September being one of the most 
considerable in England for the sale of cheese. 

A'rHEllTON. SeeCHowBBNT. 

A THIS, a toM'n of France, dcp. Ornc, cap. cant., ar- 
rond. Domfront. Pop. 4,037* 

ATHLONE, an inland town of Ireland, cos. West- 
meath and Eoscommon, on the Shannon, (15 m. W. 
Dublin, lat. n., long. 7^ W W. Its name is do- 

rived from Ath Luan, " the ford of the ranids.*’ To 
command this ford a castle was built here by tno English 
shortly after their arrival in the country, that became a 
post of great ronsequence. In 1G41 Athiono was be- 
sieged by the Irlsli array ; but, after a resistance of Up- 
wards of .^months, was relieved by the Duke of Ormond. 
In the subsequent war of 1G88, it was gallantly defended 
by Col. Grace against the English, but was taken by 
storm the next year by Ginkell, afterwards Earl of 
Athlone. The fortlflcat1on.s, which had suffered much 
during this siege, weve renovated ; but in 1697, the castle 
and the greater part of the town mkre destroyed by the 
explosion of a gunpowder magazine, occasioned by light- 
ning. During the late war with France it was made 
the military depdt for the W. of Ireland, and secured by 
strong works on the Connaught side, covering an extent 
of 10 acres, and containing two magasines, an ordnance 
store, an armoury for 15^000 stand of small arms, and 
iMurraoks for 900 men. The |Mip. in 1821 amount^ to 
7,048, and In 1831 to 11,406, showing an increase of 3,863 
taitiMilliervaniDg period, being at the high rote of 51*313 
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per cent. In 1834 the pq>. of the parishes of St. Peter 
and St. Maiy, mostly in tlie town of Athlone, amounted 
to 10,040, of whom 1,708 were Protestants of the. E. 
Church, 9 Prot. dlsi., and 13323‘R. Catholics. 

The town is divided into two nearly equal portions by 
the Shannon, over which is a longand inconveniently 
narrow bridge, built in the time of Elizabeth. Its pub- 
lic buildings are the two parish churches, 4 Roman Ca- 
tholic parochial chapels, a Franciscan chapel, a Presby- 
terian and 2 Methodfjit meeting-houses. A public school, 
endowed by one of the Raneiagh family with 470 acres 
of land, educates, maintains, and apprentices 10 boys ; 
there are also parish schools for boys and girls, and an 
abbey school for* Catholic children. The number of 
pupils in the different public schools is about 300, 
and the private seminaries in the town educate about 
500. 

By its ruling charter, received from James l.in 1606, its 
limits arc fixed at 14 mile in every direction from the 
centre of the bridge ; nut for electoral purposes they are 
confined nearly to the space covered with dwelling- 
houses, which extends over about 48.0 acres. The go- 
verning body consists of a sovereign ; 13 burgesses, one 
of wliora is the constable of the castle ; a coimnon council 
of about 20 members, chosen for life ; and an unlimited 
number of freemen nominated by the common council. 
The borough was represented by 2 ms. in the Irish, and 
is now represented by o»^in the Imp. Pari. The right of 
election exists in the members of the corporation resi- 
dent within 7 m., and in the 10/. householders: tlie 
number of electors in 1837 being 23.'i. The sovereign 
holds a court three times a week, for petty criminal 
cases. The general sessions for Roscommon arc held 
here twice a year, and those for Westmeath four times. 
There are petty sessions on alternate Saturdays. On the 
Roscommon side there is a small prison or bridewell for 
ilie temporal^ detention of culprits. 

There arc in the town, or in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, two distilleries, and the same numlier of breweries, 
tanneries, and soap and candle manufactories, besides 
several flour-mills. Coarse hats were formerly made 
here in large numliers, but the demand for them is now 
trifling. A small trade is carried on with Shannon Har- 
bour and Limerick by steamers on the Shannon, the in- 
tercourse being aitied by a canal about 1 m. in length, 
near Athlone, by which the rapids in the river arc ob- 
viated. Markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays. Fairs on 
the Monday after Enipliany, 10th March, HolyTImrsihiy, 
and 24th Aug. : each fair continues for three iLays. 

Athlone is principally supported by the expenditure of 
the garrison ; and in proportion as this has been dimi- 
nished by the continuance of peace, so has its wealth and 
prosperity declined. There are but few resident Comilies 
of wealth or independence ; and the working classes, 
being chiefly agricultural labourers, live according to the 
habits, and are affected by the fluctuations incident to 
this portion of the pop. of the island. 

ATHOS, AGIOS-OROS, or MONTE SANTO, a 
famous mountain of Turkey in Europe, near the S. 
extremity of the most easterly of those peninsulas that 
project in a S. E. direi'tion from the district of Saloniki 
(part of Macedonia) iqtu the £gcan Sea, being that lie- 
tween the Gulplis of Contesa {Smus Strymonicus), and 
Monte-Santo (Sinus Singiticus). This peninsula is joined 
to the mainland by a low isthmus, not mure than 14 m. 
across, and not more, where highest, than 10 feet above 
the level of the sea. lint the peninsula itself, which is 
about 25 m. in length, by .about 4 m. in breadtli, is moun- 
tainous and rugged. Mount Athob has, by a recent sur- 
vey, been found to lie in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 24° ‘/O' 80" 
E., and to reach the height of 6,349 ft. above the level of 
the sea. It rises abruptly from the water, its lower fiarts 
being covered with lorests of pine, oak, chestnut, &c., 
above whieh towers the bare conical peak of the mountain. 

Mount Athos has been famous both in ancient and 
modern times. Herodotus relates that the fleet of Mar- 
donius, the Persian general, in attempting to double 
Mount Athos, was reported to have lost above 300 ships, 
and 20,000 men. (Lib. vi. 8.44.) When Xerxes invaded 
Greece, he determined to guard against the occurrence 
of a similar disaster, by cutting a canal across the isthmus, 
of such dimensions as to admit of two triremes passing 
abreast (Herod, lib. vii. s. 31.) ; of which great work the 
traces still remain. In modern times the peninsula of 
Mount Athos have been occupied from a remote ei>och 
by a number of monks of the Greek church, who live in a 
sort of fortified monasteries, of which there are about 20, 
of different degrees of magnitude and importance. These, 
with the farms or metochis attached to them, occupy 
the whole peninsula, which has thence derived its 
modern name of Monte Santo. The situation of the 
difibrent monasteries is very various ; Imt generally the 
most romantic and strikingly boautifurthat can lie ima- 

f ined. Some of them belong to Russians, others to 
iulgariant, and others to-Servians. Except the produce 
of their own farms and viney.ards, and the sale of crosses 
beads, Ac., they depend chiefly on the oblations offered by 
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the numerout pflgrtvs by whiek they are occaslon^ly 
visited, and on the lums collected by their mendicant 
brethren in other parts. They pay an annual contribu- 
tion to the Porte. No females are admitted within this 
Iiemnsula ; and a market held weekly within its limits, 
and resorted to bv the country people, presents the sin- 
gular spectacle of a market without noise, and a crowd 
without a woman 1 

Most of the monasteries possess considerable collections 
of manuscripts, and it was long a prevalent opinion that 
some of the lost treasures of ancient genius might he 
recovered, were a diligent search made in the monasteries 
«»f Mount Athos, In IHOl, however, they were thoroughly 
explored by Dr. Carlyle, and, with the exception of a 
copy of the Illiad and Odyssey, a few of the edited plays 
of the dlflbrent triwedlans, a copy of Pindar and Hniod, 
the CJrations of Demosthenes and iEschines, parts of 
Aiistotle, and copies of Philo and Josephus, he did nut 
meet with any thing that could be cailod classical t There 
wcire some valuable MSS. of the New Testament, hut 
none so old by centuries as the Codex Alexaiidrinus or 
MS. of Deza. Polemical divinity, and lives of the saints, 
formed the great bulk of the libniries. 

The moniutterlcs suffered severely from the exactions 
of the Turks during the Greek revoiution. The enlirt* 

E opulation of the peninsula was estimated at about G,000 
I IHOl ; hut at present it is probably rather under 3,(KX). 
( 1Vnlpo/x''s MetHofrs reiathtg to Turkey^ i. pp. 1U4~230. ; 
Journal oj the tieog. Hocteiy^ vii. pp. Gl — ^74.) 

ATIiy, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Kildare, prov. 
I,.einstcr, on the Harrow, .38 m. S. W. Dublin. Its an- 
cient name was Athlegar, “the westt'rn ford.** From 
Its position fm the border of the English pale, and on a 
lorn of the river, it has been a frequent seciu' of eonfliet. 
In i:tOH it was plundered by the Irish, and burnt by 
Edward Kruce in 1:11,3. A fort, built about 1.3(iG, to 
guard the p.iss of the n\cr, was rtccupieil in 1048 hy 
Owen Uoo O’Neal, oti the part of tlie Irish, but in 1650 
it surrendered to tl»e parliamentary forces. Pop. 
in 1821,3,'6!>S; in 1831, 4,404; in 1K34, 4,61.3; of whom 
780 were of the E. churrii, 20 Prot. dis., and 3,815 K. 
Cath. The two portions into wliicli the town is divided 
by tin* Harrow, are connected by a bridge of five arches, 
tnuB forming one continuou.4 main street, whence several 
les.ser avenues diverge. 'J'hcre is a par. church, a plain 
building : a spacious K. Cath. chapel, with a Presbyterian 
and a Methodist mceting-hnu«!e. Adjoining the town is 
a smtill eliapcl, an ancient cemetery, and a small Do»ii> 
nican monastery. Dcsith's the p.aroclii.‘il school, which 
instructs about lOO c-hildren, tlierc arc two others sup- 
ported hy vii{ur4tary subscriptions, in which 400 boys 
and 100 gir>« are instructed. There is also a dispensary 
and a poor fund. It is a chief constabulary station, and 
lias a small cavalry lairrack. lly a charter of 1 1 James 1., 
tne corporation consists of a sovereign, two bailiils, and 
burgesses. Previously to the tlnnm tlio borough sent 
two ms. to the Irish parliament. The summer assizes 
for the county arc held here, as arc general sessions of 
the peace in January and June, and petty sessions every 
Tuesday. 'I'he borough courts are now disused, except 
one callixl the ctirJ court, in which the sovereign decides 
pleas of detit under 2/. Irish currency, on the first Mon- 
day in every month. The county gaol is near the town : 
it is built 'on the radiating principle, and is provided 
with 32 sleeping, and 3 solitary cells. The committals to 
ft in 1837 were 90. The sentences were, — death, none ; 
transportation for life, 6 ; for 7 years, 12; imprisonment 
for one year, 2 ; for G months or under, 29 ; fine or 
whipping, 7 ; liberated by acquittal, or want of prose- 
cution, 34. i'he tobil expenditure for the year was 8407., 
being an average of 9/. 7 j. for each prisoner. The 
maiiiets arc held on Tuesdays and Saturdays ; the fairs 
on 17 Mar., 25 Apr., 9 June, 25 July, 10 Oct., and 11 Dec. 
The modern consequence of the town is mainly derived 
from its being at the junction of a branch of the Grand 
Canal with the Harrow, and from the latter being 3nado 
navigable to its embouchure. It hat, in consequence, 
become a place of considerable commercial Importance. 
The principal trade is in corn, of which large quantities 
are purchased, partly for mills on the Harrow, but 
chiefiy for the Dublin market, to which clU it is con. 
veyed principally by the Grand Canal. CSorn, butter, 
provisions, &c., are also sent down the Barrow to New 
Ross and Waterford ; and timber and other articles, for 
the use of the a^oining districts, are imported by the 
same channel. The malting trade is In a flourishing 
state : duty was paid in 1836 on Ui0l6 bushels. The 
post-office revenue in 1830 was 4207.; in 1836, 5207. 
Passengers are conveyed to DuMin by the Grand Canal 
by means of fly-boaU. One of the mall-ooach roads 
' «. . .. .... . 

plies to 


^avoro, 
of the 

BwiMOH BuiDiniu oi cne Apennines, rop. «,iiuu. It has 
a cathedral, a convent, and an hospital ; and was formerly 


irom x^uoiin co Mon. passes tnroimii tne town 
caravan, carrying 8 passengers each trip, daily 
Cwlow . ( Muniefyal and Xailroad HeporU, ^c. } 
ATIN^ a town of Naples, prov. Terra dl ] 
S. E. Bora, near the Meifa, among some 
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the seat of a bishopric, siijipressod hy Pope Eugene lii> 
It is principally remarkable for Us Cyclopean remains. 

This is one of the mos^ ancient of the Italian cities ; 
being, according to Virgil {Ain. lib. vii. 629. ), a considerable 
town as early as the Trojaii war. It was taken from the 
Smnnites by the Romans, A U.O. 440. Cicero says It was 
a prefecture, and one of the most populous and distin- 
guished in Italy. (Cic. jtro Planca.) It received a colony 
miin Rome during the reign of Nero. {Cramer's Ancient 
Italy, ii.p. 116.) 

ATLANTIC OCEAN. This is one of the great di- 
visions of that watery expanse which covers more than 
three fourths of the surface of the globe. It lies between 
the Old and the New World, washing the E. shores 
of the Americas, and the W. shores of Europe and 
Africa, extending lengthwise IVoin the Arctic to the Ant* 
arctic Sea.s. Where narrowest, between Greenland and 
Norway, it is about 9.30 m. across ; but between N. Africa 
and Florida, where it attains to its maximum breadth, the 
distance from shore to shore exceeds 4,150 m. Though it 
comprises little more than a fifth part of the whole ocean, 
its snores form a more extended fine of coast than those 


of all the other seas token together. This arises iVom 
several rxtonsivc inediterruiu’an seas, which enter deeply 
into the contiguous continents, btdiig connected by straits 
with tiic N. Atlantic Ocean, and forming portions of it. 
Such are the Baltic and Mediterranean Sea in tlio Old 
Continent; and Hudson’s and Haflliirs Hays, and the Co- 
lumbian Sea ((julph of Mexico and Caribbean Sea), in 
the New World. And it is probably in some degree 
owing to the facilities alforded for commercial inter- 
course by these arms of the Atlantic, that the countries 
in their vicinity have made a greater and more early 
p'^ogress ill civilisation than those of most other parts of 
the world. 

To the same cause has also been ascribed the clrcum- 
stanra of the nations inhaldtiiig the shores of the Atlantic 
having apnlii'd themselves iieculiarly to navigation : they 
have not limited their activity in this branch of industry 
to the Atlantic, but navigate every other sea; and thero 
is now no harbour, how remote soever, which is not 
regularly visited by their ships, with the exception of 
those to which a free access is denied, or which do not 
furnish any uiticle of trade. The Atlantic Ocean has 
thus, as it were, become the most frequented highw'ay 
of commercial nations, and has been more completely 
exploretl and examined than tiie other seas ; and fre- 
quently rn>(*Ated experiments liave enabled rules to be 
laid down fiir the guiuancu of vessels traversiiie its dillbr- 
riit parts, in diflbrent seasons of the year, whicQi give the 
gn atf'st facility and security to its navigation. 

'J'hose groups of islands which impede navigation, and 
render it comparatively difficult and dangerous, are much 
less numerous in the Atlantic than in most other seas, 
if, indeed, wc except the clmin of islands wliieh separates 
the Columbian Sea from the Atlantic, and which, there- 
fore, may be consulered as fonning part of the shores of 
the o<*ean, it can hardly be said that there exists aiw 
such group of islands between 5U<^ N. lat. and 60° 
S. lat. The Azores, Canaries, and CapedtVerd Islands, as 
well as those of Guinea and the Bermudas, occupy a com- 
paratively small space, and are easily avoided ; and the 
two last-mentioned groups lie far from the common 
trade of vessels. The Canaries, including Madeira, are 
frequently visited ; being situated where it is usual for 
vessels to change the direction of their course. 

The direction of the winds a^d currents is of special 
importance as affecting the perlurmaoce of voyages ; and 
to the more exact knowledge of their course and in 
flucnce, as well as <to other improvements in the art of 
navigation, is to be ascribed the iact that voyages are 
at present performed in nearly half the time they oc- 
cupied only two centuries ago. 

Winds. — As the Atlantic Ocean, including the two 
Icy Seas at its extremities, extends from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic Pole, it is in parts subject to the per- 
petual or trade winds, in others to tlie variable winds ; 
and along some of its coasts, between the tropics, the 
winds are subject to a regular change according to the 
seasons— or. In other words, monsoons are there pre- 
valent. 

The trade-winds do not extend beyond the 32nd pa- 
rallel ft'om the equator; sometimes they are not met 
with at a greater distance than 27® lat. The whole 
surface of the sea extending flrom these^latitiides to the 
poles Is the province of the variable winds. The latter 
blow in every season firom all points of the compass ; but, 
by long experience, it has been found that the W. 
winds prevail in both hemispheres. If a line be drawn 
in the direction of a meridian, it Is estimated that the 
proportion between the winds blowing from the W. to 
those that come from the E. is as 9 to This, at 
least, is the proportion in the N. hemisphere, where tlie 
estimate has been made with the greatest exactness. It 
Is, besides, to be observed, that whilst the winds between 
the tropics and near them blow nearly always with the 
same degree of force, the variable winds vary extremely 
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Wfthls roipect,— blowing somptlmeii almost with the of this line, the wind varies lx*twee»S.S.W. and S.S.E. 5 
stiwn^h of hurrlranes. and id other times sinking into but to the W. of it, between S.S.lfi. and S.S.W. 
de^ In some parts the trade-winds extend to the very shores 

The two traile-wfnds do not lilow over the whole sur- of the continents ; in others, a tract of sea lies lietweeii 
face of the sen lying lH‘tween the tropics. They are the trade-winds and the land in which a different wind 
•eparated from each other by the rvgitm of 'J'his Is prevalent. Thus it is found, that in the sea between tlie 

region varies, according to the seasons, in extent ; and N. trade-wind and the African coast, from the Canaries 
d<m not always occupy the same part of tiie ocean. It to the Cime de Verd Islands, the wind blows constantly 
is found to extend from a short dUtance off the shores of from the W. This phenomenon is sufliciently explained 
the Old rontineiir to a short distance off those of the by the peculiar nature of the Great African desert, the 
New, but its breadth is very various. Sometimes it Sahara. Us surface, destitute of vegetation, and covereti 
occupies not more than 3 ^ of iat., and at other seasons up with loose sand, is heated by the sun to an excessive 
to 10^. The most remarkable fact respecting this region degree, and in consequence the superincumbent air is 
is, that it does not extend equally on both sides the rarefied, and rises, where this rarefied air comes into 
equator, but lies nearly the wiiole year round in the N. contact with the more dense air covering the surface of 
hemisphere. Only when the sun is near the tropic of the sea, the latter expands over the desert ; and this gives 
Capricorn it passes the line, but never extends farther to riscjto a continual flow' of air from W. to E. 
the 8 . than On the N . of the equator it advances, at Farther S., between the Cape de Verd Islands and Cape 
certain seasons, even to the 14th or 15th deg. of lat. Mesurado (7^ N. lat.), a kind of monsoon prevails, which. 
These changes in the extent and in the range in which in certain places, blows to the distance of 200 m., and 
the region 0 ? calms is met with, and in wliich the tnulc- ^posito Sierra Leone about 150 m., off shore. From 
winds blow, depend evidently on the position of the sun. ^ptember to June it proceeds from the N. or N.E., and 
When the sun is near the N. tropic, or retiring fVom ft, in the rest of the year from S.W. Along the coast oi 
especially m Julv, August, and September, the calms ad- Guinea, and in we Bight of Benin, the 8 . trade, 
vance towards the N. even to the 14th and 15th deg. of wind previdls nearly the whole year rounds but its di- 
lat.; and at the same time the S. trade-winds encroach rection is a little changed, the wind blowing from the 
considerably on the N. hemisphere, being met with as S.W. Between the Bight of Benin and 30^^ S. lat., the 
far as the4tn or 5th deg. of N. lat. Then the breadth tradc>-wiiid blows to the very shores of the continent, 
of the region of calms is KP ; but when the sun is near On the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, along the 
the S. tropic, or begins to retire from It, the S. trade;- roast of Brazil, a regular monsoon prevails. It proceeds, 
winds also recede farther S. ; and In January, February, Imtweon Septcmlasr and March, from Ixdwmi K. 
and March, the calms extend to the S. of the line, but and N.K. | K.; and from March to September, Irom 
only to a distance of from 1° to 2p. In this season the l)otween E. ^ N. to E.S.E. 'riiese winds Wow with 
N. trade-wind advances to 2 *^ N. lat., and tlie width of considerable force, and extend sometimes to a great dis- 
tlie region of calms is then narrowed to from 3*^ to 4^ taiicc from tlu shore, especially in the months of June 
lat. The central line of the region of calms may be and Jtily. There are instances on record of its hav 
placed at about .''P or 51^) lot. ; and Us mo.an bretodtii may Ing been met wiHi nearly as far as the middle of the 
extend over fP or 54 °, or from 300 to 350 sea m. Atlantic. 

Continued calms reign in this region ; and they would N. ot C^ape 8. Roque, the trade winds reach tlic very 
form an insiqierable obstacle to the progress of vessels, shores ol the American cfintincnt and the West Indies, 
were not the air daily agitated by a squall which In these parts tiiey seem even to extend over a consider- 
occurs aboub 2 o’clock in the allernoon. At nr>nn, a black able part of the continent itself; for the continual E. 
and well-defined cloud appears near tlic horizon, which wind which blows over the plain of the river Amazon, 
increases, and announces a violent thunder-storm ; siid- to the very foot of the Andes, is with reason considered 
deiily a wind arises, blows for a short time with great as a continuation of the trade-winds. The same may bt; 
violence, send* down a few drops of rain ; and after this said of the E. winds which blow over the plains watered 
tumult of the elements has lasted from 4 to 1 hour, the by the Orinoco, where tliis wind is felt as far as An- 
calm returns. 'I'liese short violent squalls are called gostura, and at certain seasons still farther W. 
iomadoa, and it is only by their means that the region of CvrrctUa — are less aequahUetl witli the currents 

calms can bo passed by vessels using 6 ;iilg ; but it al- than with the winds. Tiii-s arises piu^tly from the dilli- 
ways proves a very tedious navigation. culties in which the subject is naturally involved, and 

The northern trade-wind is subject to change, not only p.artly from the comparatively short time which has 
respecting the extent of sea over which, but also respect- elapsed since they have attracted the attention of iih\ iga. 
ing the direction Jn which, it blow's. When the sun tors and naturalists. 

advances in the N. hemisphere, it withdraws, as Currents arc to be distinguished from By 

already seen, farther from the equator. It, also, blows the latter expression, that rnotinn of the water is under- 
over a wider range of sea, near the coasts of America, stood, which is produced on tlic surface of the sea by 
than at a short distance from the Old Continent. In the peria'tual or prevailing windc. By pushing continually 
teas Inclosing the Canary Islands, it is rarely met with the uppiT strata oi the water towards that point to 
at 8 (P lat., and often not before the 27th parallel is which they blow, they c.'iusc a slow motion of the watei 
reached ; here, therefore, its N. boundary may lie fixed in that direction. Accordingly, wc find that that part of 
1121440 N. lat. as a mean. On the W. iKirders of the the Atlantic Ocean, which is suhjtHSt to the trade-wind, 
occMUi, however, near the const of America, it extends is in a continual motion towards the W. ; which is most 
farther N., oven to 320 lat. ; hero its mean boundary may sensible in those regions which arc always expostul to 
be fixed at StP lat. In the neighbourhood of the Old the trade-winds, and less so where they blow only in 
Continent, this trade-wind blows from the N.B., but it certain seasons. 'J'lils kind of current is in most parts 
declines more to the B. as it proceeds farther W. In constant, but its flow very gentle. Its moan velocity is 
the middle of the ocean it is F.. 4 and where from 9 to 10 m. a day, and it is very favourable to navi- 
it approaches the New Continent it blows from due E. gation. 

This wind is somewhat changeable towards its N. Other drift-currents are met with in those parts of the 
boundary ; sometimes violent N.E. winds are found to Atlantic, in which the wind changes with the seasons ; as 
prevail between the 22d and BOtli dog. of lat., and in the along the coast of Sierra Leone, and that of Brazil, S. of 
same parallels It is frequently very weak. But no navi- Cape S. Augustine. In the former the current runs, 
gation can be more pleasant than that with this trade- from September to June, S., and in the remainder of the 
wind. It is rather to be called a breeze than a wrind ; and year in aN. direction. Along the coasts of Brazil, 
is uniform, and never interrupted by squalls. The waves the current, from September to March, runs in a S. 
which are raised by it are low, and their swell gentle, direction, and from March to September, N. 

Where this wind blows, the passage from the Old Con- Even in those parts of the Atlantic which arc subject 
tlnent to America may safeiy bo effected in an open to a continual change of the wind, a drift-current is ob- 
boat. Hence the Spaniards have called this part of the servable. We observed, that N. of 30O N. lat., and S. of 
Atlantic Ocean the “Sea of the Ladles," — Ge^odektt 8(P S. lat., in the region of the vari.ible winds, the 
Dowuw. W. winds prevail, and in these parts of the ocean a 

The soMfilem fraffc-tt’iiuf differs from the northern in W. current is perceived; but it is feeble, and mani- 
the gres^r extent of sea over which it blows, extending, fests itself in the N. Atlantic only on the whole course of 
as we previouMy observed, in summer, to 5P or even ^ a voyage fr»m Europe to America and backward, retard- 
to the N., and never receding farther to the S. of the ing the former and forwarding the latter. This drift- 
equator than 240 . It is, farther, much more regular, current seems to attain Us greatest velocity S. of 3(P 
not being interrupted towards its S. boundary by other B. lat. 

winds. Its direction near the Old Continent is, also, Besides the drift-currents, the velocity of which Is 
somewhat different ; for here it blows narallel to the moderate, there are others of much greater force, called 
coast extonding from the Ciqte of Good Hope to the properly currents. Their origin is still Involved in ob- 
Hlght of Benin -'that is, from the S. At a distance from scurity ; but, from some Diets, wo may suppose that tliey 
the continent It becomes by degrees more easterly, and are not formed on the surface of the water, but are of 
where It approaches America Us direction is nearly due great depth, and in many parts, if not Jn idl, extend to 
B. The ^meridian of 2l]0 W. of Greenwich may be the very bottom of the sea. These currents cannot be 
eonstdered as the line of separation between the winds compared with rivers ; for they extan<i over such a 
which blow more soutlieriy or more easier^. To the B. portion of the lurfece of the sea, that if they were trans- 
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trrrcd to the continent th^ would cover countries of 
great extent. 

In the Atlantic, those ctirrents run across the ocean in 
three places. The current crossing the Atlantic near 
the line, is called the Equaiorial current : it runs from 
K. tO’*W. The current, which, in a direction from W. to 
K., traverses the N. Atlantic between 36^ and 44<^, liears 
the name of the GtUph Stream ; and that which runs in 
the same direction, through the S. Atlantic, between 30^ 
and 4(F S. lat., is named the 5. Atlantic current. 
Other currents run along the shores of both continents 
between 40° N. lat. and 3(P S. lat. Along the Old Con- 
tinent they run towards the equator ; but, on the shores 
of America, they Ilow from the line towards the poles. 
1'hese latter kind of currents are intimately connected 
with the eciuatoriul current ; but very slightly, if at all, 
with the giilph stream or the S. current. 

The Equatorial current' may be supposed to have its 
origin in the Bight of Benin, on the W. shores of 
Afi ica, between tlte islands of Anno Bom and St. Tho- 
mas ; whence it proceeds, in a W. direction, towards 
Capes S. Uoque and Augustine, on the coast of Brazil. 
Its breadth is different in different parts. Near its origin 
it is not quite 3° of lat. across, about 160 m. ; but, in 
its progress to the W., it increases consideraMy in width. 
Opposite Cape Palmas, its N. border is found at 
about 1° 45' N. lat., but the S. reaches nearly to 
5» S. lat. : thus its breadth extends here over more than 
6° of lat., or upward of 360 nautical m. It attauis 
its greatest breadth between 2(P and 22° W. long., where 
it extends over 7° or 8° of.lat., from 4^° or 6° S. of the 
equator to 2Jo or 3° N. of it; here, conseoucntly, it is 
4.'i(» nautical m. across. A little farther W., between 
22° and 23° W. long., it sends off a branch to the N.W.; 
and here it narrows to about 300 in., which breadth it 
piobahly preserves up to its division into two cur- 
rents, o])posite Ca])es S. Koquo and S. Augustine; but 
that part of its course, which lies W. of 23° and 24° 
Vi. long., is somewhat declined towards the S. Its ve- 
locity varies likewise, not only in the different parts of 
its course, but also in ditVereut !>casons ; being much 
greater in slimmer than in winter. From Anno Bcnn to 
10° W. long, it may run from 25 to 30 in. a day ; but be- 
tween 10° and 16° its velocity increases to from 44 to 
HO m. at the end of June and the beginning of July; in 
the other summer month it is soincwlmt le.ss ; and, irom 
October to March, very moderate, and srimetimes very 
weak. Between 16° and 23° W. long., where it is com- 
monly orosscfl by vessels, the ra(>idity oi tiie ciimuit rises 
often to 4.5, ,50. and even 60 m. per day ; but its mean 
velocity may be fixed at about 30 m. That part of the 
current, between 23° and the coast of Brazil, i.s avoided 
by vessels, and its rapidity not exactly known ; it seems 
rather to incrc'isi*, and nut to be affected by the seasons. 
I'lie teniperatuie of the water within the current is 
every where horne degrees lower thau th.il of the seas 
without the current. 'I’he whole length of this current, 
from 8. Thomas to Cape S. Uoque, amounts to upward 
of 2,500 sea m. 

The portion of the equatorial current which branches 
off from the main stream between 22° and 23° W. long., 
and about 2|° N. lat., is called the N. W. current. 
At the point of separation, it may bo from IHO to 200 m. in 
width; farther N. it widens even to 300 m., but narrows 
again to 240 and less. Its velocity is not so great as that 
of the main equatorial current. In its S. part, 
as far as 10° N. lat., it may run 30 m. a day; but it after- 
wards slackens considerably ; yet at all times It may be 
traced up to 18° N. lat., and commonly even to 25°. In 
the N. part of its course it declines more to the 
N., till It is lost in the drift-current. It is not 
improbable that this current increases the velocity of the 
drift-current, which navigators have observed between 
•5° W. lat. and the island of Trinidad ; and that the 
diange in the direction of the drift-current, which here 
declines to the N.W., is also to be ascribed to the same 
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At a distance of about 300 m. from the coast of Bra- 
sil, extending between Capes S. Roque and S. Augus- 
tine, the equatorial current divides into two branches. 
That which continues to run along the N. coast of 
Brazil, turns at tlie mouth of the Amazon to the N.. and 
woceeds along the shores of Guyana to the island of 
Trinidad, where it enters the Caribbean Sea. It is called 
the Gunana current^ and the length of its course does 
not fiui short of 1,500 m. Its velocity is greatest in 
summer and winter ; and may, in the former, be about 
SO m. a day a;^ a mean. It enters the Caribbean Sea 1^ 
^ different straits which, S. of the Isbmd of Martinique, 
mvide the smaller Antilles from one another and from 
the cimtinent of S. America. In these straits, the cur- 
rents setting Into the Caribbean Sea are strong : that 
between Trmldad and Grenada runs from I to I4 m. 

r ’ hour ; less r^d is the current in the strait between 
Vincent and S. Lucia ; and between the latter island 
amd Martinique it runs not more than 21 m. per day. At 
Oie Vlrgb lalhofli the flow of the water is on& 8 or 10 m. 


a day ; and that is not more than the common rate at 
which the drift-current runs. In the Caribbean Sea tho 
Guyana current terminates ; for, in that sea, no perpetual 
current has been traced. It rather seems toat the cur- 
rents which exist there, depend on the winds, and change 
the direction of their course uccordiug to the seasons. 

The other current, wliich branches off from the equate- 
rial current, opposite Cape S. Augustine in Brazil, is called 
the Brazil current^ and runs to the S.W. along the shores 
of S. America, but docs not in any iiart of its course ap- 
proach near to them. From 8° S. lat., where it separates 
from the Guyana current, to 16° or 17° S. lat., the current 
has a considerable width, and runs about 20 m. or some- 
what more a day. Its distance from the continent is no 
where less than 250 in. Farther S. it iiicrcases in 
breadth and velocity, and approaches at the same time 
nearer the continent. Opposite Cape Frio it runs about 
30 m. a day, and is not more than 200 m. distant from the 
coast. As, liowcvcr, from the last-mentioned cape the land 
falls back to tlieW., the current is soon found at 300m. and 
more fi om tlin continent. By declining, by degrees, its 
course farther to the W., it approaches nearer ; but never 
is found at a distance less thau 2.'i0 m. Thus it continues 
to the mouth of the La Plata river, running all this way 
frmn 15 to 20 m. per day. It becomes we.aker as It ad- 
vances farther S. ; hut may be traced to the Straits of 
Magalhacns and Le Maire. In the space of sea which 
intervenes between tliis current and the coast, the change- 
able currents occur, noticed above among tlie currents 
depending on monsoons. 

The Guyana aud Brazil currents are those, with which 
tlie Kqiiatorial current is eoimectuil on the shores of 
America. 'I'lie currents with which this great sea-stream 
is uuiU'd near the coast of the Uld Coiitiuent, are the 
8. aud the N. African currents. Thu S. African 
current seems to have its origin some degrees N. of the 
Cape of (jood Hope. It appears, however, not to bo con- 
nected with the Agulhas current, which is found at a 
short distiuice S. from tin: Caiie, and which runs W. from 
the Indian into the Atlantic Ocean. Between 18° and 
11° S. lat. exists a current running from S. to N. at a 
short distance from tlie coasts oi Africa, but we are not . 
acquainted cither with its breadth or velocity ; neither, * 
however, appears to be considerable. Between 11° and 
tho island of Anno Bom, the current runs in a N.W. by 
W. direction, at the rate of from 15 to 25 or even 30 m. a 
day, but si'ems to be of inconsiderable width. It in- 
creases in velocity at tlie mouth of the river Zaire, and in 
width at Cape Lopez ; but soon afterwards merges iuto 
the Kqiiatoriul current. 

The Nortji-Africau current, which is also railed the 
Gvinca current from its terminating opposite tlie coast 
of Guinea, has its origin opposite the coast of France, 
between the southern shores of irelaiiil and Capo Flnis- 
terro in S|Kiin. It is Impossible to determine more pre- 
cisulv the place wliere it originates ; but it is a fact well 
established by experience, that the whole body of water 
between the Peninsula and the Azores Is In motion 
towards the S., the western part sotting more southerly, 
and the eastern mure to the S.E. Between Cane S. Vin- 
cent in Portugal, and Cape Cantin in Marucco, tiic motion 
is directed towards the Btraits of Gibraltar'; and this 
motion extends as far westward as 20° W. long. Be- 
tween Cape Canthi and Cape Blanco the general direction 
of the current is along the coast, but it sets in neiuly 
perpendicularly towards the shores. This portion of 
the current is alxiut 300 m. across between Cape (Cantin 
and Cape Bojador, but only from 150 to 180 between the 
last-mentioned Cape and Cape Blanco. Between Cape 
Blanco and Cape de Verd the current runs a little to the 
W. of S., a|iproachlng the general direction of the drift- 
current of the trade- winds. Near the Cape de Verd 
Islands the temperature of the water of the current is H° 
lower than in those parts of the sea which lie beyond it. 
After passing Capo ae Verd, the current turns S., and by 
degrees S.E. and S.S.E. Here it docs not approach the 
shores of Africa ; ^at least, between Cape de Verd and 
Cape Mesurado it is mCt with only at a distance of about 
200 m. from the coast. The intermediate space is occu- 
pied by periodical currents, wliich run, from September 
to June, S. or S.W. ; but in the remainder of the year, 
N.E. 8. of Cape Mesurado it approaches the coast, and 
Increases in velocity, running sometimes at tho rate of 
2 m. per hour ; here its temperature is considerably in- 
creased, but still lower than that of the ocean at large. 
At Capo Palmas it turns entirely to the E. ; and skirts 
the coast of Guinea until it disappears in the sea opposite . 
the mouth of tho Quwra, and In the Bay of Biafra, where 
U partly scorns to mingle with the Equatorial current. 

With the N. African current anotlicr current is con- 
nected, which runs across the British Channel at Its 
westcrn^oxtremlty. It runs E. from Cape Finlsterre 
along ffie S. shores of the Bay of Blsc^ ; turns 
then to tho N. and N. W.. along the W. coast of 
France: and passing Ushant, it traverses the British and 
Irish Cnaniieis. At the Scilly Islands, which it touebea 
its eastern border, It is 60 m. across. U then ooqp 
P 2 
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tfnuei to the touthern ihores of Ireland, W. of Canuore 
Point; and hence turna to Cape Clear, where, after 
entering the ocean, It tumi to the S. and S.K., and 
rejolnt the K. African current. By this current vessels 
are frequently placed in danger near the Scilly Islands. 
With certain winds this current runs from 24 to 28 m. a 
day. We owe the exact knowledge of this current to the 
careful investigations of the late Major Kennel, and heitce 
it has been called RetmeVs current. 

The Guljth stream which crosses the Atlntitic betwwn 
8^ and 44° N. lat., originates in the (iulph of Mexico. 
The water in this sea is set by two currents into a nearly 
circular motion; which seems to be the prliici|>al reason 
why it acquires such a high degree of temperature,— being 
88° Fahr., whilst that of the ocean at large in the 
same lat. (25° N.) does not’ exceed 78° Fahr. The two 
-currents, which put in motion perhaps three fourths of 
the water of the guhih, unite about 70 m. W. of the Ha> 
vannah ; and by tills junction the Oulph stream Is 
formed. It runs along the N. coast of the island of 
Cuba, eastward ; but it Is neither bnad nor rapid at 
the entrance of the Straits iif Florida at the Salt Kays, 
whore it begins to run about 1^ in. an hour. After 
entering the straits, its velocity increases to 2^. 3, and occa. 
sionally 4 m. an hour. In the Narrows, however, between 
Cape Florida and the Bimini Islands (which belong to 
the Bahamas), where the strait is only 44 m. across, and 
the water-way is straitened by reel's and shoals to :i.i ni., 
it runs, in the month of August, 6 m. aii hour ; .and At 
that rate commonly through the rem,ainder of the strait 
up to Capo Canaveral. 'J'hough the current has tra- 
versed, in this sfiacc, about 4° of lat., the temperature 
of its water is not sensibly diminished. From t‘api; Fa- 
naveral (about 28° N. lat.) the gulph-stream runs Urst 
due N., and then nearly N.K., along the shores of the 
United States, uii to (Jape llattcras (33° N. lat,)* K 
increases gradually in width, and decreases in velocity. 
At Capo llutteras it is from 72 to 75 in. across, and it 
runs only 3| m. per hour. The temperature of its u.itur 
has sunk from 8G° to 83°. In this part, the cm rent runs 
not so close to the sliores as in the Strait of Florida. Its 
N.W. edge Is about 24 ni. S.K. from Cape llattcras. 
After passing this cape, the current increasi's still more 
rapidly in wldtli, and diminishes gradually in velocity. 
Between Cape llattcras and tiie banks of Nantucket and 
St. George (40° N . lat. ), the general direction of the 
current voiitlnucs to Ik* from S.W. to N.K., tiioiigh the 
W. edge runs nearly due.N. At the Nantucket and 
S. George Banks it suddenly declines Us course to the 
F.., and brushing the S. extremity oi tlie great Itank ot 
Newfoundland, it contmues in that direction ns far as 
43° or 44° W. long., between 37° and 43° N. l.it. Farther 
£. it bends to the S.E. and H . ; and having inclosed the 
Islands of Flores and Corvo, belonging to the group of 
the Azores, It is lost in the uccaii. There arc some 
instances on record of the warm water of the gulph 
stream having advanced to the very sliores of Spain and 
Portugal. It 1| difficult to dcteniiiue the width of the 
current where it runs across the Atlantic, because its 
warm water expands on botii sides to a coiisiderablo dis- 
tance, where no current has been traced. The strongest 
current is between 38° aqd 30° N. lat. ; and it is probable 
that the breadth of the whole current docs nut exceed 
120 naut. m., though the warm water is found to be 2(Xl, 
250, and even 320 in . across . Between 65° and 66° W . long, 
the strongest current runs from 55 to 56 mt a day ; but 
900 m. farther E., only from 30 to 33 m. lii the neigii- 
bourhood of the Azores Its mean rate does not exceed 
10 m. a day. The temperature of its water decreases 
less rapidly. At the meridian of 634° 'W. long., or 6(M) 
nautical m. from Cape llatteras, the thermometer shows 
in summer 81°, or from 10° to 1 1° above the water of the 
sea under the same lat. At 73° long, its temiierature is 
75° ; and even at Corvo, not lower than 72|°, or from 8° 
to 10° above the ocean. The length of the gulph stream 
from the Salt Kays to the S. of the Azores is imwards of 
3,000 naut. m. It traverses from 19° to 2(P of lat. 
(from 23° to 42P or 43°). and Its temperature decreases 
only 134° (from 86° to 724°). The sea which is traversed 
by it Is subject to nearly continual gales; especially 
towards the outer edges of the current. 

Nearly In the middle of the Atlantic the gulph stream 
is Joined by the Arctic current, which originates beneath 
the ImoienBe masses of ice that surround the pole, and 
thence runs In a S.W. direction along the E. shores of 
Greenland, carrying with it a great number of icebei^, 
Ice^Mds, and ice-floes. Pressing these icy masses against 
the coast of Greenland, the current renders that coast 
Inaccetsible ; but it prevents the ice from spreading over 
the North Sea, and from encumbering the shores of the 
British islands. At Cape Farewell the width of the 
conrent seems to be from 120 to 160 m., the ioa>inasses 
astendlDg to such a dlsUnce from it. After passing Cape 
FaMweli,tiw current bends to the N. and enters Davis's 
Stfatt, nmwitt along the western coast of Greenland up 
to tho Polar Ctrcia, where it crosses the strait to Cape 
IPiMiham (about €6° N. Ut.) ; hence It flows south- 


ward along Cumberland's Island to Frobisher’s and Hud« 
son's Straits. Opposite these straits it runs from 15 to 
16 m. a day. Approaching Newfoundland, the current 
divides : one branch, running through the strait of Bello 
Isle, mixes with the waters brought down by the St.^Law- 
rence ; whilst the other skirts the E. shores of Newfbnnd- 
land, where it passes between the great and the outer 
liank of Newfoundland (between 46° and 46° lat., and 46° 
and 47° long.), and at last joins the gulph stream be- 
tween 44° and 47° W. long. 'I'lie width of this current, 
probably, no where exceeds 200 m. ; the temperature of 
its water is always considerably lower than that of the 
006 . 10 , sometimes as much as 1(»° or 17°. 

The last current we have to notiei*, is the South At- 
lantic current, which traverses the ocean from E. to W. 
between 30° and 40° S. lat. It is not known whether this 
current be coniiet'tiHl with the Brazil current, and we are 
only generally ac()uninted with the existepce of a motion 
in the sea between the 8. coasts of Brazil and the Cape of 
Goml lIoiK?. In the W. part of the Atlantic Its velority 
seems to be moderate ; but it increases as the current ad- 
vances farther K., and opposite the Cape it Is very strong. 
It is met with at a distance of from 150 to 180 m from the 
Cape ; henee it Hows in a straight line into the Indian 
Ocean, and trares of it are found 2,000 m. beyond the 
Cape. That space of sea which intervenes between this 
current and the Cape, is occupied by another current, 
which runs in an opposite direction ; being formed in the 
Indian Ocean l>y two currents wliicli descend on botli 
sides tlie island ul Madagascar, and unite betwet'n tlm 
first point of Natal and Caiic Hecife, about 3>‘1° S. lat. 
Passing tlie Ca(io of Good Hope, it enters the Atl.intic as 
a cm rent, running .it the rate of from 1 or 1^ m. an lioiir 
in a N.W. direction, and may be traci'd as far as 2rP 
8. l.it. 'riiis current is called tlie Agitlhaa current, frnni 
passing over tlie bank of tliat name at the S. extremity 
of Africa. 

Tracks Vessels — In proportion as our knowledge of 
tlic prevailing winds and of the streiigtli and direction of 
tlie currents lias increased, tiie tracks have been fixed 
witli morn piecision, which vessels should follow in sail- 
ing from or (o a country lying on the shores of the At- 
laiitii*. In a few cases they follow the same route, 
wlietiier outward or iioineward bound ; but in most rases 
tiiey follow different routes. Wc shall notice a few of 
those wliieli arc most frequented. 

1. Between Europe and the W. coast of N. Ame- 
rica vessels keep clear of the gulpli stream, sailing 
along its N. border, between 44° and 5(P N. lat. It, 
ill sailing from E. to W., tlit'y were to enter the gulph 
stream and to stein its current, they would he delayed in 
their coiirso, perhaps, not less tli.in a fortnigiit. If, in 
sailing from W. to E., they were lo enter it, tliey, doubt- 
less, w'ould arrive four or live days sooner in Europe; 
blit the vessels would siiUbr, from the continual gales 
which prevail within the borders of the stream, so mucli 
damage in wear and tear, tliat it liardiy could be 
coin|KMisated by the gain of a few days. In sailing to the 
United States N. of the gulph stream, vessels have tiie 
ailvantage of a counter current, wliicii runs from the 
Nantucket and St. George Banks to i’hesaiieak Bay, and 
perhaps to Gape llatteras. 

2. Ill sailing from Europe to the West Indies, and the 
countries S., W., and N. of Cite C^olumbiau Sea, dlfl'ercnt 
tracks are followed, outward and homeward. In sailing 
from Europe, tiie traile-wiiids arc taken advantage or 
The vessels pass Madeira and tho Canary Islands, and 
sail S. as fur ns 21° N. lat., where tliey are certain to 
find a constant trnde-wJnd. In this course they must 
avoid approaching too near the coast of Africa between 
Cape Nun and Cape Blanco, because the N. African 
current sets in towards tho shores of the Sahara, and the 
winds blow continually from the sea towards the land. 
Many navigators who noped to make the island of Tene- 
rlflb, according to their dead reckoning, have been carried 
so far to tlio E., that they liavo been cast on these inhos- 
pitable shores, where most of them have perished. Be- 
tween 1790 and 180.5, not less than 30 vessels are known to 
have been thus lost ; and it is supposed that many others 
hod the same fate, without its being known. Having got 
a constant trade-wind at 21° N. lat., the vessels sail W., 
and enter the Columbian Sea commonly by one of the 
straits lying between the islands of Martinique and 
Trinidad. 

In sailing homeward ships sometimei go throngh the 
Moua (between Puerto Kico and Haiti) and windward 
(between Haiti and Cuba) passams ; but more com- 
monly they pass round the island of (Julia on the 'W., and 
sail through the Straits of Florida. As soon as they 
have got aear of the strait, they sail 1&. to get clear of 
the gulph stream. Thw then direct their course across 
the Atlantic, S. of the Bermudas, till they come into the 
longitude of the island of Flores. They then sail N., either 
passing between Flores and the other Azores, or to the 
E. of the group. 

3. In sailing from Europe to the coast of Cfs^mui 
(Demarara, Surinam, and Cayenne), and to thoae pro* 
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irlncM of Braiil which are altuated W. of Cape Si. 
Roque, shipa go S. till they meet the trade-wliid, and tiien 
•hape their course to the place of destlnaliou, but keeping 
a few degrees farther to the E. ; for, on approaching the 
New Continent, they meet the Guyana current, which 
carries them W. If, therefore, they make land somewhat 
too far to the W., they find it very difficult to attain their 
plaee of destination, — having to bear up against the 
current. 

In returning to Europe, the vessels sail along the 
shores of America, where they are favoured by tlie Guy- 
ana current, as far as tlie Island of Trinidad. Tlu^n they 
keep to the windward of the Antilles, till they get into 
the variable winds, where they follow the track of the 
vessels returning from the W. Indies. 

4. Sailing pfrom Europe to S. AmerirM, S. qf Cape 
St. RoquCt sni}>s iiave to pass througli the region of calms, 
and to traverse tlie Equatorial current. 'I'he first re- 
tards their progress, and tlie second carries tliein forcibly 
to the W. If tliey cut the eouatorial Hue W. of 25° 
W. long., they cannot make Cape St. Koque, and f.ill 
in with the Guyana current, wfiich carries them still 
farther W., and along the N. coast of Brazil. Then they 
can only get back to Cape St. Koque by a toilsome 
voyage of many days, and even weeks. To avoid this, 
vessels traverse the line between IHO and 211° W. long. 
Having done this, they arc assisted by the Brazil current 
in making, with case, any part of the coast they please. 

VehseLs homeward bound from this coast take different 
tracts, according to the seasons. From Man li to Sep- 
tember, when the monsoons blow, and the currents run, 
Irom S. to N., bctw'ecn the Brazil current and tlie con- 
t ill! ‘lit of S. Amcric.v, they sail aiuiig the shores, till, at 
t'a;)e St. Uuque, they iiu'ct the Guyana current ; and 
then they follow the trai'k of the vessels returning from 
Guyana to I'hirope. But, from SepUnnbor to Marc'h, tlie 
periodical winds and currents blow and lun from E.to S. 
\V., in tiic direction of tlie Brazil current. Sliips then 
across ttic currents, and try to get into tlie middle of 
the Atlantic, where they follow tlie track of the vessels 
rcturiiiiig from tlie East Indies. 

5. In sailing to the East Indies^ it is now (he general 
practice to avoid the numerous difTiculties met with in 
nuMgatnig along the coasts of Africa, S. of the equator, 
and to lollow tin* tracks of the vessels iMuiiid to Brazil. 
A(%erwards,^e vessels proceed along (lie coast of S. Ain<‘- 
rica to (#33^ S. Int., where they get out of the range 
of the S.E. trade-winds, and arc certain to meet with the 
S. Atlantic ciirn*nt, which carries them eastw'ard. 'J'hey 
do not iouch .it tin* Cape of Good Hoi»e, but iollow the 
cun cut until (hey enter the Indian ()ce;ui 

In returning Irom the E.ist Indies to hhirope, vessels 
enter the Agulli.is current near Madagascar, and arc 
canied by it to the Cape of Good Hope, where they 
cfiinmonly stop for some time. From the Cape, the 
s.cne current takes them hy its N. W. course to the 
nnddle of the Atlantic. 'I'hey then shape their course N., 
so as to travel se ttie line lN>tween 22° and 24° W. long , 
wlierc they meet the N.W. current, w hich takes them 
to 20° or 25° N. lat. ; whence tliey proceed to the 
Azores, 

Ice — Botli extremities of tlie Atlantic Ocean are iii- 
v.kled by great masses of ice. Tliey eitlier have beini 
detnelied from tlie enormous mussi's, w iiieh inclose the 
poles to a groat distaiiee, or from tliose countries, which 
are situated so near tht; pules, that their roasts are co- 
vered with ice for the greater part of the year. In the 
K. seas, the ice consists of icebergs, ice-llelds, and 'ice- 
floes. The icebergs are enormous masses of ice, some- 
times several hundred and even tiiousnnd yards long 
.'iiid broad; their summits being, in .ooiiie eases, HK) il. 
and more ..hove tlic level of the sea, tlioiigh only a seventh 
part of tile whole mass rises above it. 'I'liey are properly 
glaciers, formed .along the high and snow-covered coast- 
ol Greenland, and which h.ive a/ti'rwards been precipi- 
tated into the sea. The ice-fields and ice-floes are con- 
sidered as having been detached fi oin the lee surrounding 
the pole. This Ice is commonly of tlie thickness of from 
20 to 30 ft., and rises from 3 to 4 ft. above the sea. These 
masses are called fields, whenever tliey are so extensive 
that their limits cannot lie discovered from the mast-head; 
and floes, when their extent may be overlookt>d from 
it. In the S. Atlantic only, fields and floes are found, 
icelrergg never having been met with. It is further worth 
remarking, that the lee advances much nearer to the N. 
than to the S. trofiic. Tiic ieo-floes at Gape Horn arc 
far from licing numerous ; and Gajit. Weddell says, that 
at 55° 20' S. lat., there is no fear of falling in with lee. 
In the N. hemisphere, we always find great ice-masses at 
some distance from the E. shores of Newfoundland from 
January to May and June ; and Icebergs arc annually seen 
pounded on the Great Bank. It even bometimea haiipcns 
that icebergs are met with in the gulph stream, 401° 
N. lat. and 32° W. long., as was the case in 1817. 

Mtsw^neout Retnarks. — Fish seem to be much moip 
plentiful in the seas near the arctic, than in those sur- 
rounding the antarctic, polo. This is probably to be 
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accounted for by the greater number and greater extent 
of banks found in theN. seas, and these, besides, wash a 
far greater extent of shores, which many species of fish 
resort to in quest of food. Another remarkable fact Is, 
that the seas near the equator, and, hi general, those 
lying in lower latitudes, are much richer in species 
than the N. parts of the ocean ;but that, in the latter, the 
number of individuals belonging to each species is for 
greater. Hence we find that the most extensive fisheries 
arc those, which are carried on to the N. of 4.1° N. lat.; 
as the cod fisheries on tiic Great Bank of Newfoundland, 
and at the I.affodeu Islands, tlie wliale fisliery at 
Spitzbcrgcn and on both sidua of Greenland, the herring 
fishery along the coasts of Great Britain, and the pilchard 
fishery in the British Channel. The most Important 
fisheries S. of 45°, if we except the whale fishery near 
the S. pole, seem to be that in the Caribbean Sea along 
the coasts of Venezuela, and that whicli the inhabitants 
of the Canary Islands carry on in the sea surrounding 
Cape Blanco in Africa. 

'J’he temperature of the water Is greater in the N. 
than in the S. hemisphere. In the seas N. of the Equa- 
torial current, the thermometi'r indicates 80° or 81°, and 
K. of it 77° and 78°, at the time when the sun approaches 
the line. This difference may, perhaps, be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the sun’s remaining annually seven 
days longer to tlie N. than to the S^of the i>quator. 

The specffic graatty and stillness of tlie s(‘a-water Is, 
doubtless, greater near the equator, than in the vicinity 
of the ]iol('s ; but the experiments which have been mode 
to determine ttie exact diflbretiee, have given such different 
results, that we must still consider this question as uti- 
decldeil. According to Capt. Seoresby, the specific 
gravity of the sea-water near the coasts of Greenland 
varies lietweeii 1-0250 and 1*0270. Between the tropics, 
some have found it 1*0300, or nearly tills much ; and near 
the equator, even 1 -0578, but the lust statement is, with 
reason, regarded as doubt I ul. 

In a part of tlie Atlantic, the gtdvh-wecd^ or Jkicus 
naUuiSy ueeurs in great qiiaiilities. 'I'his region extends 
nearly across the whole ocean, beginning on the E. at 
tlip .30th meridian, and terminating on the W. in the sea 
WHsliiiig the K. side of tho Bahama Bank. In width, it 
ocrupiesthe whole space between 2(P and 30°N.lAt. ; 
but the whole extent of the surnu-c hi'twcen these lines 
is not equally crowded Vi ith weed. The most crowded 
part extends between 30° and 82° W. long. ; where, in 
the nclglibourhood of the island of Flores, — one of the 
Azores, — it torms first only a small stripe ; but furtlier to 
the S. expands to a gn>at width. In this p.irl of the Al- 
i.-uitic, which is called by tlie Portiigiiese, Mar dc Sar- 
gasso ( Weeily Seal, tlie fiieus covers, like a mantle, far 
and wide, (he surl.iee of the sea, extciidiiig from N. to S. 
more than 1,2(M) in. Aiiotlii‘r part of tlie ^ea, covered with 
fueus in a ^cry erow-ded stite, oeeurs between the me- 
ridians of 70° and 72°, and the parallels of 22° and 26°, 
towards the W. end of the region. Tlie 8<*a lying be- 
tween these two crowdiHl districts, is, in some parts, only 
lightly strewed witti sea-weeds ; but, in others, It occurs 
in dense ina'tses. 

Many eoiijectures have been formed as to the origin of 
the name given to this great sea. Of these, the most 
probaiile seems to be tiiat wliieli derives it from Mount 
Atlas. Being first navigated by Phuciilcian and Cartha- 
ginian adventurers, they would naturally designate it by 
tlie most cons])U-uoii8 feature in the limited space with 
wiiicli tlnw were aequaigled ; and would, therefore, call 
it Mare AtlanUcum. or Sea ot Atlas. 

ATLAS (MOUNT), according to Herodotus, was a 
single isolated mountain of great elevation, on theW. coast 
of N. Africa. Ttiis information was probably obtained 
Irom the first navigators of tliese seas, wlio observed the 
elevated mountain which forms at Cape Geer (30° 40^ 
N. lat.) the western extremity, and as it were the gable- 
end, of that extensive range, now comprised under the 
name of Mount Atlas. 

The |>riiiei]ial and according to our present knowledge 
the higliest range of Mount Atlas, is that which begins 
at Cape Geer (near 10° W. long.), and extends K., with a 
slight declination to the N., as far as .'>°W. long., where 
it approaches 32° N. lat. As to cross it requires two 
days journey, its width may he estimatixl at from 3U to 
40 m. Its height nowhere seems to exceed the snow- 
line; fur its highest summit, the Miltsiii, 27ui. S. E. 
from tho town or Maroceo, has been measured by Ueut. 
Washington, and found to liiivc an elevation of 11, 400 feet 
i^ovc the sea. It is only unco in about 20 yeiu-s free 
from snow ; during tho winter months tlie N. declivity 
ol this range is frequently revered with snow for several 
weeks ; wo do not know whether this Ik* also the case with 
the S. declivity, but as it is turned towards the great 
African desert (the Saliara), and towards the hot winds 
blowing from that quarter, it is likely that snow falls 
rarely there, even on the higbcst sumiiiits. This rangn 
I is cufleil by the natives Djibbel Telge. 

From the K. extremity of the Djibbel Telge a chain 
branches off on the S. side, which rum in a W.S.W, 
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direction, and terminates with low hills on the Atlantic 
sea at Gape Nun. Acoordlim to Jackson It contains a 
snow-cap^ summit, K. of Elala, but its mean elevation 
does not appear very great. Between titls range and the 
Djibbel Telge lies the province of Suse. Along the S. 
base of this range, according to the newest information, 
runs the river Drdh, which does not lose Itself in the 
sand of the Sahara, as has been usually believed, but 
reaches the sea about 32 ra. S. of Cape Nun. 

At about 90 W. long, and 32^ N. lat., the chain forms a 
mountain-knot, from which issue two ranges, one run- 
ning a little to tlic K. of N.,and the other first N. £. and 
then K. Near the mountain-knot, between the sources 
of the rivers Oom-er-begh (Morbeya) and Mulwia or 
Mahala, it was till lately supposed that the Atlas attained 
an elevation of 15,0U0 or even 19,000 feet ; but the route 
of Caillie lay precisely over this part of the range, and 
firom his account wo only can infer that the ridges rise 
from 1,000 to 2,o0o ft. almve the country at their base ; 
and this country is probably not more than from 8,000 to 
4,000 ft. almve the level of the sea ; he does not mention 
any summit rising to the line of congelation. 

The range which runs a little to the E. of N. continues 
in that direction from 82" to 34|", where at a distance of 
about 30 m. from the Mediterranean, it divides into two 
ridges, which hence run along the Mediterranean Sea, in 
opposite directions, the W. terminating on the peninsula 
forming the Straits of Gibraltar, at Cape Spartel, and 
the K. continuing through the whole of Algiers, and 
terminating at Capes Blanco and Zibeeb, on the strsdt 
separating Sicily from Africa. Tiie undivided range 
(bet. 32" and 341") Is called by the Europeans Greater 
Atlas, and by the natives Djcbbcl Tedla or Adtla. 
The chain whlcl) extends W. to Cape Spartel, is com- 
monly named the Lesser Atlas; by the natives, Errif. 
Its highest part is hardly any where more than 15 or 
20 m. distant from the sea; but in numerous places its 
branches occupy the whole space lying between it and 
the elevated shores ; it forms the capes of Tres Forcas, 
Quilates, Negro, and Ceuta. Its mean elevation seems 
liardly to exceed 2,000 ft. 

The chain which skirts the Mediterranean from 3" W. 
long, to 1(F E. long., or to Cape Blanco, has no general 
name. The distance of the highest part of the range 
from the sea varies between 10 and 30 ni., but at nu- 
merouB points the coast itself Is funned by mountains of 
considerable elevation, which are parts of the greid 
masses lying beliind them. Nu level country of any ex- 
tent occurs along the shores, except the Plain of Mcti^jah, 
E. of the town of Algiers. I’liis r.'ingc is of greater ele- 
vation than tlic W. Shaw states that tlie higher portions 
of it arc covered with snow a eonsiderable part of the year ; 
and the French naturalist Desfontalnes estimated their 
height at 7,200 ft. But the higliest points have lately 
been measured, and one has been found to rise 5,124 ft., 
and another G,729 ft. only above the sea. K. bf 5" E. 
long, the mountidns in tne interior seem to lie much 
lower than farttrur W.,but some high summits occur on 
the coast very near the sea. This chain is at several 
places broken down, and it is l>y these wide cliasms, that 
the most considerable rivers of northern Africa iind their 
way to tiie Mediterranean Sea, as the Mulwia, Stiellif, 
Issrr, Sameim. Wad cl Kebir, Seibous, and Mi^jerdah. 

The mountains in which these rivers have their origin, 
are very imperfectly known, even as respects their geo- 
graphical }M>8ltiun. U is supposed that they form the 
continuation of the ridge whipli branches ofT from the 
mountain-knot at 6"W. long, and 32" N. lat. towards 
the N.E., but afterwards by degrees declines to ihc> E. 
East of the meridian of Greenwich, its principal masses 
seem to lie near the parallel of 35" N. lat. and to extend 
eastward to the meridian of 10". Between this range 
and the snore southerly one, lie wide valleys and plains 
of moderate extent but of great fertility ; they have a tem- 
perate climate, and constitute the best portion of the 
countries embosomed within the range of Mount Atlas. 
Edrlsl thUiks that no country can match these elevftted 
valleys for fruitftilness of soil, and amount of population I 
(cd. Hartmann, p. 140.) The height of the range to the S. 
seems not to lie cquid to that lying N. of the valleys, 
though It prolmhly iierupies a greater width *. perhaps on 
this last account it is considered as the principal chain 
of the Atlas. Among the natives a groat portion of it is 
known under the name of pjebbcl Amer, or Lowart. 

The countiy extending south of this range is called, 
acoordlng to ^aw, Sahara by the natives ; but though it 
doubtless part;ikes in some respects of the character of the 
Greife Desert, it differs widely from it in others,* and 
must be considered as belonging to the system of Mount 
Atlas. This country, as far as we are informed, presents 
a sttccessiun of flat-backed ridges of moderate elevation, 
but considerable breadth, running commonly B. and W. 
The lower gromids by which they are separated from 
each other, are completely closi^ valleys or plains of 
moderate extent, each of which has a temporary or per- 
manent lake in its lowest part, the receptacle of the 
waters that flow down from the adjacent nigh grounds 


during the rains. 7'hc surface of this extensive conotty 
Is composed of a sandy soil, entirely destitute of trees, 
and, in most parts, even of every kind of Vegetation, at 
least during the diy season. But along the water-courses 
extensive plantations ‘ of date trees exist; hence the 
country has received the name of Bled-el-Jereed (the 
country of dates). In most districts the water is salt or 
brackish ; but in parts putable water may be obtained 
in abundance by digging wells to the depth of 100 and 
sometimes 200 fiithoms. This country extends S. to 
the very borders of the Great African Desert, and ex- 
tends eastward far beyond 10" E. long. ; but the country 
east of that meridian is not considered 'as forming a 
portion of the Atlas which terminates between 9" and 10" 
with the Nefusa Hills, W. of the Bay of Cabes or tfce 
Lesser Syrtis. 

Our knowledge of the roads traversing this mountain 
system, is of course very scanty. Jackson states that 
only two passes, Bebawau and Belavin, exist between the 
province of Bute and the country N. of the Atlas. Far- 
ther £. between 6" and 4" W. long, lies the great 
caravan rood, on which the commerce between Fez in 
Marocco, and Timbuctou in Sondanj^is carried on. It 
traverses the districts of Talilett and Drah, and does not 
appear to present great difficulties, according to the state- 
ment of OailliO, who returned by it to Europe: this 
road is connected with the great caravan road leading to 
Mecca. We are not well acquainted with the precise 
place where this latter branches off from tiie former, but 
It seems to bo bctwmi 32" and 33" N. lat., not far from 
the sources of tiie river Mulwia. The principal stations 
of the caravans within the Atlas mountains are named 
Kassabi or Aksabi Shurefa, Tiz Fighig, Gardeia, and 
Wurglah, all of which ore situated near the S. borders 
of the mountain system. From Wurglah the road posses 
to C rodames, and hence to Murzook in Fezzan. 

Wo arc very imperfectly acqiiaiuted with ‘the mineral 
riches of the Atlas ; the precious metals seem only to 
(x;eiir in the province of Suse, and not in abundance, at 
least no mines are worked. Butcopper is very plentiful in 
the nrincipal range S. of tlie town of Marocco, where it is 
worked by the nativi'swho inhabit the mountains, and arc in 
a great measure lndci>euilcnt of the sultan of Marocco. 
Iron of good quality occurs in mimy places, and is worked 
in few, as is likewise lead : antimony in abundance is 
found and collected in the range of Tedla. Bock-salt is 
also jilcntiful, but nut worked, bt'cause solfr may be ob- 
tained w'itti less labour by evaporating sea-water. Salt- 
petre of a .sujicrior uuality abounds in some districts of 
Suse, and in tiie neigiibourhood of the town of Marocco ; 
fuller's earth is abundant and of good quality. 

Mount Atlas is inliubited by a nation wliich must be 
considered as aboriginal, liaving probably been in posses- 
sion of N. Africa long betorc tlie beginning of our his- 
torical records. It is knowm under the name of Bcreb- 
bers, or Bei bt^rs ; though it seems that this denomination is 
entirely unknown to themselves. This nation, which 
still forms the bulk of tlie pop. ofN. Africa, Including 
nearly the whole of the Sahara, is divided within the 
limits of Mount Atlas into two great tribes, the Ama- 
zirghes, or Mnzirghes, and the Shclluhs. The latter 
occupy the two liigii western ranges, including the 

S ruvince of Suse ; and the Amazirghes the remain- 
er. It has long been a question, whether these two 
nations speak only different dialects of one language, 
or two essentially diffenmt languages ; but Gralierg do 
Hemso, who lately published a work on the empire of 
Marocco, and understands ttic languages, states that they 
ara substantially the same, the difference between tliem 
being not greater than that between the Portuguese and 
Spanish, or the English and Dutch languages. Both 
nations, however, dill'er in their manner of life and 
occupations, the Shelluhs living in houses, cultivating 
the fertile valleys of the mountain ranges, and apjdying 
themselves with assiduity and success to several meeban- 
icol arts ; whilst the Amazirghes dw'ell in tents or caverns, 
attending only to their numerous herds of cattle and 
sheep. Only a few individuals of these nations are subyect 
ti> the emperor of Marocco and the sovereigns of Algiers. 
Those iintabitiiig the mountains have preserved their 
independence, and arc governed by independent chiefs, 
lliey arc frequently at war with the sovereigns in whose 
territories their possessions arc included. Among both 
nations a considerable number of Jews are settled. 

The most exaggerated notions were early entertained 
of the height of Mount Atlas. Mela say& of it. In arenu 
mms est Atlas, dense consurgens, verum incisis undiqne 
rtipibus,praceps, invius, et,quo magissurgit,esilior, out, 
quod altius fuan{ conspici potest, usque in nubila erigitur, 
ccelum et stdera nan tangere tnodo veriicc, sed sustinere 
quomse diettu est. (lib. iii. s. 10.) Tliis supposed extra- 
ordinary height of the mountain, and the ignorance that 
prevauud in the earlier ages of the contiguous countries, 
afforded full scope for the exercise of the imagination. 
The poetical liistory of Atlas may be seen in Ovid, 
*( Metasnorph. lib. Iv . line fi56.) and is referr^ to iw Virgil 
in one of the finest passages of the JEneid, lib. iv. fine 24fi. 
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. ATRlfOr ATtllA.atownof Nairici,prov. AbrussoUl* 
tra Im a m. (torn the Adriatic, ana 11 m. N. b> E CivUa 
Penne, on a steep mountain. Pop. canton, (1H30) 7,249. s 
town, about 4,000. It Is the seat of « bishopric, has a 
cathedral, {tailsh church, several convents, a grammar 
school, two hospitals, and a mont*de<piet£. 

This is a very ancient city, and, instead of the Vene* 
Ijan Adria, It has been supposed to have given its name 
to the Adriatic ; but the weight of authority and pro- 
bability is against this supposition ; its origin is, however, 
undetermined, or lost in obscurity. Some extraordi- 
nary excavations exist in a hill near the town, forming 
a series of chambers, distributed with such regularity as 
to authorise the notion that they were designed for some 
particular ohject, such as prisons or magazines. These 
fieculiarities have suggested tiie idt‘a that they are of a 
more remote construction tlian the Lathomiee at Syracuse, 
which they much resemble, or than tiie celebrated prisons ^ 
of Servius Tullius at Rome. Some antiquarifih have 
supposed, not witliout considerable piausibility, that the 
word Atrium must luive been derived from these excava- 
tions. The town received a Roman colony about the 
year 465 U. C. It seems to be gunenUly allowed that the 
Kinperor Adrian was descended of a family originally of 
this city. {Del lie Desertzione delle Dike Stcilie, li. p. 52. ; 
Cramer*s Auctent Italfft 1. p. 291.; Craven's Adrt^xo^ 
i. p. 

ATlllPALDA, a town of Naples, prov. Principato 
Ultra, on the Sobato, 2 m. K. Avellino. Pop. 2,4(X). It 
lias a collegiate and a naroclnal church, with fabrics of 
cloth, paiier, and nails. 

ATTKRCLIFFE, a township in the par. of Sheffield, 
w hit'll see. 

iiTTlCA, in antiquity, the most' celebrated region of 
flrm'e, and the seat of its most renowned people, now 
part of tlie noinareiiy of Attica and lluiotia, and funning 
tiie eparchy of Athens. It lies bet w e'en lat. 37''* .39' (Uape 
('oionna), and 38^ 22' N., and long. 23" 20' and 24" S' 
(C. Marathon) K., having N. Roeutia, K. tlie ^geaii Sea, 
S. and S.W. the Ciulph of Egina (.Saronic G.), and W. 
tiie eparchy of Megara : shape triangular, the base to the 
N. W. : length 44 m . ; breadth about 34 m. It owed all 
its ancient glory to the industry and genius of itn inha- 
bitants. Soil mostly rugged, the surlace consiatiiig oi 
barren hills, or plains of little extent. The cliit'f moun- 
tains are Nosea ( Paruea), the loitlest ; Elatea ( CUliairon), 
and Maiigita, wiilcli furiii its N. liotiiidary ; Mendeli 
(IViiteiieiiN), (aiiious for its marble; Viclo-vuiii (lly- 
iiieUiih), and Lauriiii {Laurton), famous for its silver 
mines. 'I'lie most remarkable plains are tlioM'of Atlieiis 
and Maiuthon. rivers, the Saraiidaporo, Cepliissus, and 
lli!.siis. riie pmduceof Attica diil'ers reiii.irkably from 
tli.at of Rmotia ; it is di'iicicnt of water, and yields little 
trrahi except barley , its pastures are but few , and its sponta- 
ne.ius vegetatio'i ooiihists mostly of evcrgn'eiih, as the 
I tie, xiririan, (live, niyrth', &c. P.irnes is covered by a 
I'oiest, and supplies Athens and the surrounding country 
with tuci ; IlyiiiettUN abounds with leiilisks, wild tbyrae, 
and ocher oiloiilerons plants ; its honey slili enjoys some 
portion ol it>t ancient fame ; audits mutton inis adeheiuus 
llavoiir. Tlie oil is equal to that of J' ranee: wliat corn 
IS produc'd is very good, and tlie harvest takes place 
e.irlier tlian in any other part ol Greece. Game is very 
abundant, and wolves, w ild boars, and a few bears, are 
mot witli in tlie N. Owls, especially the small grey ow'l 
(Strix pftsseriua), still inliabit tiic vicinity of Athens in 
great '111111001 s; but luckily tliere arc remarkably few 
veno>nou.s reptiles or insects. 'J’lie chief iiiineral trea- 
sures are uiaible, wliite at M. IVnielicus, and grey at 
III. llyniettus ; the anc. silver mines of I^aurium are no 
longer productive. Air pure and healthy ; and though 
the country is in many parts drearj and uncultivated, the 
summits of the iiiuunt.iins nU'ord sublime views, emtml- 
iisiied by numerous classical remains, assoeiatod with im- 
perishable and ennobling recollections. Every hillock of 
Attica appears to liave been dedicated to gods or licrocs, 
and decorated w itli their altars and statues, tiie ndns of 
w iiich are olXen clearly traceable. It originally cotitaiticd 
171 deiui or boroughs ; it now possesses 110 towu of any 
importance, except Athens : its villages are mostly in- 
habited by Albanians. (For farther particulars, see 
Gkkkcx.) 

ATTLEDOllOUCni, a m. town and par. of England, 
CO. Norfolk, Imiid. Shrupham, 1.’)^ m. S.W. Norwich. 
The par. contains 5,8(K) acres, and 1,939 inbab. The 
town, formerly a place of some importance, is now de- 
cay!^ and incuiisulerable. 

ATTGUK {Atac, a limit), an. Varanas^ a fort and 
decayed, tliougli formerly a considerable, town of the 
I’utqab, lliiidostan, on ttio E. bank of the Indus, in 
lat. H3'" 56' N., long. 71" 57' E., 42 m. E. S. E. Poshawer, 
and 236 in. N.VV. Lahore. The modern fort stands on a 
low hillock beside tlie river ; it is of an oblong form ; Its 
sliortest faces iiarallel to the river, being 4(H) yards in 
length, and the otliers twice as long. The walls are of 

C dish^ stone, and the whole structure is handsome ; but 
a military twiat of view it is of little importance, being 
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commanded by a hill, from which it is divided only by a 
ravine. On the opiKisltc side of the river is a small 
village, having a fort erected by Kaffir Shah, and a Ane 
iu]iieduct built by some former Khuttuk chief. Tlie 
ludus is here 200 yards broad, the channel deep, and the 
current rapi4« but so tranquil that a bridge might be 
thrown over It ; and it is easily passed both in boats and 
on the indated hides of oxen, a contrivance common here, 
and as old as the days ol Alt'xandcr the Great, who is lie- 
lieved to have crossed the Indus at or near this point. For 
a long period Attock belonged to Caiibul ; but in 1818 it 
was taken by the Moliarajnli Runjeet Sing, who now pos- 
sesses It. {ElphinsUme's Caubul, i. 96, 97.) 

A UB A GNE, a town of Fraiitx;, den. Douches dii Rhone, 
cap. cant., on the Veaume, lU in. E. Marseilles. Pop. 
6,481. It consists of an old and a new town ; the former 
built on the declivity of a liill, and tiie latter at its loot. 
In the first, the houses 'arc small, and the streets narrow 
and dirty ; but in the new part the houses are good, and 
the streets broad and well kept. It has fidirics of earthen 
ware and pa|ier, and tanneries; and several fairs are held 
in it, for the sale of horses, mules, and jewellery. 

AUBE, an inland dep. of France, 8.E. Paris, between 
47"5.y and 4H" 42' N. lat., and 3" 24^ and 4"4H' E.long. 
having N . dep. of Marne, £. Haute Mariie, S. the C6te 
d'Orand Voiine, and W. Seine et Marne. Area. (i09,(KX) 
tipctari's. Piqi. 253,870. It is traversed by the Seine, 
whicii is navigable frpm Troyes, and also by its important 
affluent the Aube, whenee tlie dep. has its name : ^ho 
latter is navigable Irom Arclg-sur-Adbe. Surface ge- 
nerally Aat ; but ill thcN. W. quarter there are some 
low hills. The soil of the region to the N. and W. of 
Troyes consists of chalk thinly covered witii mould, and 
is exceedingly barren and unproductiie, great of it 
not being worth cultivation. The subsoil of Uie other 
portion, or that to the E. and S. of 'J'royes, also con- 
sists of chalk ; but ladug fur the most part thickly covered 
with alluviid deposit, produces luxuriant crops of corn, 
hemp, turnips, &c. Agriculture has imule cousiderable 
progress since the revolution, particularly as respects tlie 
culture of turnips, and the formaticMi of artificial mea- 
dow's. Oxen as well as horsi's arc employed in Aeld laliour. 
The annual produce of wool is estimated at 22U,U(K)kilog8. 
A great numlier of lings are fattened. The meadows in the 
valleys of the Seine, Aube, and Ariiian(#annually supply 
about 2,(HHl,(MK) quintals liay, about oiie-lhird part of whicli 
is sent to J’aris. Tlie forests in some parts are pretty 
I'xtensive ; but in tlie liarren ebsUk region there is a great 
want of trees. 'J'he best wines are tliose of Uicey, Bae, 
Bouilly, Javernunt, and laiities-aux-Bois. According to 
tlie olheial tables, tlie priueipul ilivisioiis of tlie soil are- 
cultivable land 394, (j(H), meadows 37,5(K),vinc\ards 23,000, 
woods 80,(HM), heaths, moors, Ac. 22,000 hectares. Ex- 
cepting chalk and marble, the iiiinerals are ludinfiortant. 
The iiianufacture of cotton stulI's, and yarn, liosiery, and 
w'oolien Stull's, is extensively carried on. There wene, ip 
IKM, 2,ri(H) looms, and 3,5(H> workpuoplc, employed In the 
weaving of cotton ; 5,000 looms, employing .’J.WH) work- 
Iieople, priHliiccd aiinuallr 80,000 doz. caps, and 270,000 
doz. pairs of stockings ; tlie cstablisliiucnts for spinning 
W(K>1. produciHl annually about 400,000 kilugs. of yarn ; 
and those for tiie spinning of cotton put in motion 68,000 
spindles, employing from 2,700 to 3,000 workpeople, and 
furnish annually 500, (MH) kilogs. of yarn. There are also 
tanneries, works for tiic preparation of beet-root sugar, 
glass-works, tile-works, Ac. The dep. returns 4 m. to 
the Ch. of Deputies ; No. of electors, 1,208. Amount of 
public revenue in 1831, H,I76.5H6fr. With the exception 
of I'roycs, none of tlie oilier towns arc of much impurt- 
imeo. The condition of the inhabitants of Aube has 
been tmderially improved during the liist 30 years. “ Les 
progri^s dc la civilisation y smit rcmarquables. Les 
Iiaysans ct les artisans soiit vetus avec proprete, on pour- 
rait pi'csquc dire avc*c rechcrciie. Les otivricrs mangent 
de la viandc, et Icurs salaires, qul se soul beaticuup ac- 
crus depuis la revolution, out uussl aecru leiir bieii-elre. 
Ce bieii-etre leur a iiihpire lies idecs il’ordrc et d’avenir. 
Le departemeiit est im dc ceux oii un caisse il'epurgnc ct 
de prevoyaiicc a eu la plus piompt succAs ; I'ctablisse- 
meot de cello de Troyes date de 18*22." {Hueo, Frafice 
FtUoresque, art. Aube ; and French Official TablcA.) 

AUBEL, A town of Belgium, prov. Liege, 5 m. N, 
Verviers. Pop. 3,(00. It has a good weekly market, 
and a considerable irndo in butter and cheese. 

AUlSEN A.^,a tow 11 of France, dep. ArdAclic, cap. cioic,, 
near the ArdAche, at the foot of the Ce/oiines, 13 m. S.W. 
Privas. Pop. 4,8.55. It is beautifully situated on the slope 
of a well-wocHlcil hill, and is surrounded by the ruins of 
an old wall Hanked w itli towers. The interior of the town 
by no means corresponds witli tlie beauty of its situMion, 
its streets being generally crooked, riariow, and Althy, 
and the houses Mntitircs ct mal~propres. It is the seat of 
a tribunal ol coiniiierce, and has manufactures of cloth, 
Alalures and fabrics of bilk, estublisbincnts for the dress- 
ing of leatiicr, Ac. It is tiic great mart for the sale of the 
wines and chestnuts of tiic dep., and has also a ronsidw* 
able trade in raw and wrought silk, wool, and cotton* 
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AUBBBVILLIERS, a village of France, dro. Seine, oppoilte side of the river, the communication with h 
a mtle to the N. of Paris. Its inhabitants are piinripaUy Ing kept up by a bridge. It Is the seat of a court of as- 
employed In the raising of garden stuffs for the supply size, of tribunals of commerce and original jurisdlctlont 
of Paris. end of an archbishopric ; and has a royal college, a prl- 

AUBIGN Y, a town of France, dhp. Cher, cap. cant., on mary normal school, a theological seminary, a school of 
the Hire, 28 m. N. Bourges. Pop. 2,206. It is old, dirty, design, an agricultural society, a museum, a public 11- 
and Ill-built. It has'lnanufactures of coarse cloth, Ilnscy- brary with about ft.OOO volumes, a theatre, &c: rfotwith- 
woolsey, serges, &c. ; but they have greatly declined from standing modem improvements, Auefa Is still generally 
their ancient prosperity. It is still, however, the centre ill-built, and the streets, though clean, are narrow and 
of a considerable trade in wool. Aubigny is the name crooked. The licst part of the town is on the summit of 
of numerous small towns and villages in diflbrent parts the plateau. There Is here a magnificent promenade 
of France. This town with its lordship was erected into upon an elevated terrace of great extent, finely shaded, 
a duchy in 1684, in favour of the Duchess of Portsmouth and commanding an extensive view over the neighbour- 
and her son, the Duke of llichmond, in whoso family it Ing country as far as the Pyrenees. Principal public 
continues to the present day. buildings, the cathedral and the hotel of the prefecture. 

AUBlN-DK-CfollMlKU (ST.),atownof Francc,dep. The former is one of the most magnificent m France; 
llle et Vllainc, on a stec]) hill, 16 m. N. E. Hennes. Pop. but though taken as a whole it is admirable, its parts arc 
1,760. not a little incongruous, the principal part of the build- 

AUBIN (.ST.), a town of France, dep. Aveyron, cap. ing being Gothic, while the front and some other portions 
cant., 18 m. N.E. Vlllefranche. Pop. 3,017. In the environs are Greek 1 The diifcrcnt parts of the interior are ex- 
nf this town arc the burning mountains, or rather hills, of cecdingly well-proportioned ; the woodwork of the choir 
Foiitagnes and Vuegne, in which subterranean fires have and the painted glass windows arc each admirable. The 
been In action for ages. The smoke and other vapours hotel of the prefecture, formerly the archicpiscopal palace, 
produced by the fires deposit, on the sides of the crevices is a vast and a noble building. There is also (in the sub- 
of the rocks and earth, by which they make their escape, urb) an immense hospital, with a towm- house, barracks, 
large quantities of imperfect alum and sublimated sul- Ac. Audi has maiiulacturcs of thread and cotton stuffs, 

{ »hur. The alum crystals being collected and refined called rases piertiares, coarse cloths, with tanneries, and 
iirnish excellent alum, sufficient for the supply of France, establi-slinients for the spinning of wool. A considerable 
AUBIN (ST.), a finely situated sea-port town of the trade is carried on, particulaiiy in the brandies of Ar- 
isLiiid of Jersey, opposite to St. Hiliors, on the W. side inagnac. 

of the Imy on which the latter is built. I’op., inclusive Audi is a very ancient town. Before the Homan con- 
of that of the parish, which is but small, 2,06i|. It eon- quest it was called Cliniherris, and was the capital of the 
slsts prindpally of a single street of well built houses. Aii<>di. Augustus having planted in it a Homan colony. 
There Is n harbour formed by a pier, but it is dciielent in it took the name; of Aueusta-Auscocurutn, whence its 
water ; but the largest ships may aiidior iuside the inudcrn name has been derived. The old city stood on 
pier at St. Aiibin’s (Castle, in the vicinity. the right bank of the Gers, on the site of the present 

AUBONNE, a town of ^Switzerland, cant. Vaud, on suburb. The modem city is, however, vc*ry ancient, 
the Aubonne, 14 in. W. by S. l.nusamie. Pc^. 1,CM. having been founded )>reviously to the reign of Clovis. 
Its castle, which commands a Very fine view, was built {lingo, France PtUorest/ue, art. Oers j Inglis*s Stai(zer~ 
by the counts of Gruybro, and repaired by Tavernier, the /and, p. 227. ) 

celebrated traveller, to whom it bdoiigtd, in the 17tli AUCllTEKAUDEH, a village and par. of Scot- 
century. The heart of Duouesne, one of the most cele- land, i-o. Perth, on the S hank of the Earn. The village, 
bratod naval otUcers that France ever produced, is in- which is nearly 1 in. in length, consists of a single street 
terred iu the parish church, where a iiiuminu‘nt has been on lioth sides thf‘ high rouil from Glasgow to Perth, being 
erected to his memory. {Biographic Universelle, art. about 11 m. W. by S. from tbo latter. It is prindpally 
Duquesne.) occujucd l»y eottou weavers in the employineiit or the 

AUBURN, a town of the U. States, N. York, co. Glasgow manufacturers, tlii‘ri- being above .'iUO looms hi 
Cayuga, at the N. end of Owasco Lake, 16‘J ni. N.W. the jiar.,aiid ino.stly in the town. At one time it returned 
Albany, and 314 m. N.W. Now York. Pop. in members to the Scotch parliament, and it is uncertain 

h,368. Principal streets wide and macadamized, having how or when it lust the privilege. At present it is the 
numerous lofty buildings of brick and dressed limestone, scat of a Presbytery. It was burned down by the eail of 
Auburn is principally celebrated for its state prisuii. Mar, in 1718, and has no building worth notice. Pop. of 
founded in 1816. This is a very extensive building, and par. in 1836, 3,31. of whom thci c were in the town 1,981 . 
has been conducted, since 1823, on what has Lh'cii called The agriculture of the parish has been greatly improved 
the “silent, or Auburn plan,” that is, on the plan of within the present century. {2<cw Siatistical Ac. ^'Scoi^ 
Confining the prisoners to separate cells during the lam/, art. Auth/erart/vr.) 

night, and making them work toother during the day, AUCIITKHMUC^IIT V, a town and par. of Scotland, 
taking care to enforce, when they are together, the eo. Fife, the town being situated on the high road from 
strictest silence. The prison was at first conducted on Kinross to Cupar, 9 in. W. the latter. Pop. of par.,3,22.'i. 
the system of solitary coiiftncmt'iit, which not being The town is intersecttHl by a rapid str(>amlct, employed 
found to answer, the present system was established in to turn fl.ix and other mills, and to sujiply a bleach-field, 
its stead, and is. no doubt, a very great improvement It is very irregularly built, but it contains a fair propor- 
It is now being introduced into this country. (Fora tioo of good substantial bousvs. The inhabitants are 
full account of the Auburn prison, see Stuart's Three principally employed in the weaving and spinning of linen 
Years in America, i. K6., Ac.) Exclusive oi the state and cotton, especially the former. It was created a royal 
prison, there are at Auburn a county prison, built in burgh by .lames IV., but has never enjoyed the privilege 
1833 ; a Presbyterian theological seminary, incorporated of voting in the r<*turn of a m. citlier to the Scotch or 
in 1820, with three professors, and a good library; a British parliaments. 

college, founded in IBM; a eourt-bouKe, with numerous AUDK, a maritime dop. in the S. of France, on the 

5 laces for public worship, banks, &c. {(Joiclon's Gaz. nf Mediterranean, senarated from Spain by the dep. of the 
7eir York.) Py'renoes Orientales. Area, 6116.397 hectares. Pop. 

AUBUSSON, a town of France, dep. Crouse, cap ar- 281, (K^8. The Aude, whence it derives its name, is the 
roiid., on the river of that name, 20 in. S. E. Giieret Pop. only considerable river iu the d»). ; but it is travers^ 
ft,631. It is picturesquely situated in a sterile country, jii from E. to W. by the canal of Languedoc. The coast 
a narrow gorge, surrounded hy rocks and luouiitains. It along the Mediterranean is mostly low', and is bordered 
consists of one long street of good houses ; lias a theatre, by several Ingooin., or, as they are i ailed in the language 
an agricultural society, and publishes a Journal entitled or the country, f tangs. At the mouth of one of them 
the Album de la Creuse. The carpet manufacture of is La Nouvelle, the only port m the dep. Surface gene- 
Ai^busson is the most celebrated in Franco, alter that rally hilly and^ouiitainous, being eiiciiinhcrcd on the N. 
of the Gobelins and Beauvais. It was formerly, how- with the Montague Noire, a prolongation of the Cc- 
ever, much more extensive than at present. In the early venues, and on th(‘ S. w ith ratnifit'atioiis of the Pyrenees, 
part of the 17th century the town is said to have contained The highest summit of the latter, tlio Pic Mosset, rises 
12,000 inhabitants, of whom upwards of 2.000 wrerc di- about 8,000 feet above the level of tho-sca; the highest 
rectly employcil in the carpet trade. But being mostly point of the Moiitagne Noiit' is about 3,900 feet above the 
Protestants, the revocation of the (xlict of Nantes, by sea. Soil of the plains and valleys generally calcareous 
making the greater number emigrate to foreign countries, and very productive. Climate variable, and principally 
gave a blow to the manufheture, from which it never distinguished hy the prcvaicuce of hot winds ; that^oin 
recovered. In 1780, it employed about 700 workpeople, the S. E. called the Autan, and that from the N.W, 
It languished for a long time after the revolution ; but called the Cers. Both of these blow with great force ; 
within the last dozen years it has materially improved, and at Carcassone and Casteliiaudary the autan is occa- 
and at present it employs a greater number of hands than sionally so violent as to unroof houses and tear up trees, 
in 17H0. {Hugo, France Pittoresnue, art. Creuse.) In summer it sometimes strikingly resembles the si- 

AUCll, a city of France, dep. Gers, of which it is the roeco. All sorts of corn arc raised on the plains, and 
cap., on the left bank of the Gers, lat. 43^ 38' 39" N., millet and buckwheat on the mountains. The produce 
long. I0 3.vn" K. Pop 8,470. It stends on the pla- exceeds the consumption ofthe inhabitants so much, that 
tnau and declivity of a hill, which gives it at a distance a the eximrt is estimated at about .'iOO,OOU hectolitres a year. 
Anoiqtpearancc. A considerable suburb is built on the It is singular, tliat notwithstanding improved processes 
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and implements have been pretty generally introduced, 
the primitive mode of threshing com, by treading it with 
horses, is still almost universally adopted. Next to corn, 
wine is the most important agricultural product, the 
vineyards being supposed to furnish about {)90,000 hec- 
tolitres a year. The red wines are inferior, but the white 
wines, particularly the blanqiiette de Limoux, are much 
esteemed. A go<Hl deal of brandy is manufactured. 
Sheep numerous : annual product of wool estimated at 
1,H00,000 kilogs. Irrigation well understood ; and there 
are some fine artificial meadows. The severe \|fnter of 
1820 was fatal to most of the olive trees, and the culture 
of silkworms is not attended to. The honey of Narbonne 
is the finest in France. According to the official tables, 
the soil is principally appropriated as follows ; viz — 
cultivable lands S73,()00, meadows 11,000, vineyards 
.■iO.lKU), forests 44,000, and waste lands, heaths, &c. 183,000 
hectares. The dcu is rich in mineral products. Mines 
of iron are wrought in different places ; and the total 
produce of the foundries is estimat'd at. about 17,(H)0 
metrical quintals a year. Above 30,000 pieces of cloth 
are annually manufactured at Carenssonno, of which 
6,000 arc exported to the Levant. There is also a large 
manufactory of combs and articles of jet, with fabrics of 
paf)i‘r, tanneries, distilleries, salt-works, &c. The trade 
and industry of thi^ dep. have been greatly promoted by 
the facilities of communication afforded by the canal of 
Langue<lo( . The dep. returns 6 inem. to the Ch. of Dep. 
Nuinlier of electors, 1,959. Total public revenue in 1831, 
fr. rrincip.'U towns ('arcussoimc, Narbonne, 
and Castclnandury. (7/t/go, France Fuioresaue^ art. 
Audi’ ; 2)fcl. Cteofirapftique ; French Officud Tables.) 

AUDINCDlJUT, avilluge ol l-'rance, dep. Doubs, cap. 
c.xut.jOii the Doubs, 3m. S.K. Montbeliard. Pop. 1, 4:12. 
Phis village is distinguished by its iron-wiirks, which fur- 
nish .'innn.iliy above f>,(MH),000 kilogs. of liar and wrought 
iron, f‘xchisive of considcrublc quantities of iron and tin 
plates. ( lluffn, art. Doubs ) 

ALDUyiOQ, a town of France, dfep. P-is de Calais, 
cap. lant., 2,.373 in. N.N.W. St. (Jmcr. Pop. 2.373. 

AUFKltACll, a town of Saxony, ou the Golzsch, 
12 m. E. 1‘lauen. Pop. 2,000. It is the pioporty of baron 
Planitz ; and has manulaetures of mind in and black lace, 
with bvcwcTies, pa]H*r-work8, Ac., and an active traile. 

Aijukuacii. a handsome village ut g. d. Hesse Darm- 
stadt, 15 m S. Darmstadt. It h.as a castle, the summer 
resident i; of lli(> grand duke ; and scvtTal v, ells and baths, 
much resorted to by the inhabiturits of D.irmst'idt. 

AlJEIiS'J'ADT, a small village of Prussian Saxony, 
rrg. Mersebmg, C m. W. Nauinburg. Here, on the I4th 
ol OclolM'r, b'Oii, the main body of the grand Prussian 
army, undei tlic Duke of Driinswick and the king in 
person, w.is ilelcatcd by the division of the graiiu French 
.irmy ctmnii.inded by .Marshal Davou^t. The same day 
N.ipoleoii tlefc.Ueil, .it .Ii'iia, tlie right wing of the Priis- 
*• 01 army, uiidi'i Coneral MolleiidoriT. The combined 
action h.is been callctl the battle ot Jena. (SeeJKN\.) 
Davoust, in not aid ol his skill and gallantry, received 
Irom Napoleon the title of Duke of Aiierstadt 

MTGGUK, a town of lIindost:in, prnv. Malwa ; in the 
dnin. of Situlia ; on a rocky ciniiieiice 1,.')98 ft. above the 
level of the se.i, between tw’o hakes, 40 ni. N.E. Oojcin ; 
hit. 23<> 4:V N., long. 7(i^‘ 1' F.. It is surrounded by a 
stone wall, and has a wcll-hiiilt native fortress : it is of con- 
sideralile extent, and in 1820 contained 5,(K10 houses ; but 
theses excepting one street, were merely mud buildings. 

AlUt811UlUi (an. Attfrrfda f'tndclicorum), a city of 
Havana', cap. circ. U])i>er Danube, finely situated in an 
extensive and fertile {ilain, between and near the conAu- 
cnee of the Wcrtacli ami Lech, S.'lin. N.W. Munich; 
bit. *180 2P 46" N ., long. 10*^ 54' 42" E Pop. of 

whom alMiiit 1 2,000 are ProtesUnts. This was long one of 
the richest, most commercial, and powerful of the free 
cries of the empire. Il-s fortifications w ere dismantled in 
l7o:i; and though it be still surrounded by walls and 
ditches, they arc no longer iihefiil as means of defence. 
'I'lio strei'ts are mostly narrow luid iiieoiivenient ; but 
** the Maximilian Strasse is a noble street, mure th.in |of 
a mile in length, wide and airy, with lofty well-built 
houses, and oiiiamented with several line fountains.** 
{Spencer.) I'Iktc arc also some other good streets and 
Bonarcs. The houses, which are mostly old, are many 
of them large, and sculptured and painted fronts arc 
common. The town-hall, near one of the extremities of 
tiie Mnxiiniliaii .Strasse, the finest building in the town, 
was finished in 1020. It has a hall on its second story, 
denominated the golden hall, from the profusion of gilil- 
ing, reckoned one of the finest apartments in Germany. 
'J'hc other [iiiblic biuldings are the palace, formerly the re- 
sidence of the hish(;p, but now used lor government offices; 
tlie c.xtbedral, an extensive Gothic fabric, “ devoid of 
s> imnctry and grandeur” {Murray) \ the arsenal; the 
ci-deuant abbey of St. Ulric, with the church of .St. 
Afra, &c. The town is extremely well supplied with 
water, and is intersected by no fewer than 4 canals. Ex- 
clusive of the walks on the glacis and in the neighbour- 
hood, it has a fine promenade in front of St. Ulrie's 
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lAitsrdi. Among the educational establishments are two 
gymnasiums, one for Protestants and one lor Gathollcs & 
an academy of arts, founded in 1820; a imlytwhnie 
school ; a pcfiytechnic society ; 2 endowed schools for 
females ; a Lancastrian school, Sunday schools, &c. The 
public library is said to contidn a valuable collection of 
printed and manuscript Greek works. The collection of 
paintings, chieAy of the German school, formerly in the 
town-hall, has been mostly removed to the ci-devant 
convent of St. Catherine ; but the best pictures have 
been carried to Munich. Among the charitable establish- 
ments is the Fuggerei. This consists of 106 (Kcichai^ 
says 51) small houses, built in 1519 by the Fug^r family, 
and let to indigent citizens at a mere nominal rent in 
our own times, Schaczler, a banker of the city, has fol- 
lowed up this example, by endowing a school of Industry 
for JOO orphans and poor children, and founding an 
asylum for decayed towns-peoplc. 

The maiiufuctures of Augsburg are various and im- 
portant That of woollen stuflb is the most extensive and 
thriving ; those of cotton and linen, though still con- 
siderable, are said to have materially declined : it has 
also a cannon foundry, and produces large quantities of 
paper, with gold and silver lace and Jew^Iery, printing- 
tyi^s, suaj), glass, &c. The Algetneine Zeitung is pulv 
llsnecl here, and it Is the centre of an extensive trade in 
printing, engraving, and bookbinding ; but its principal 
importance at present, and for a long time past, nas been 
derived from Its being, next to FraiiKfort, tlie grand seat 
of banking and exchange opi'rations in Central Europe. 
The greater part of the extensive transactions between 
Vienna and W. Germany, as well as most of those be- 
tween Gennimy and .Italy, are finally balanced and ad- 
justed in this city. 

This was formerly a \ilacc of much greater population 
and importance tliuii at present. It is very ancient, 
Augustus having settled a colony in it about 12 years 
B. c. Ill the middle ages it was early distinguished by 
its trade ; and having purchased its freedom from the 
diikos of Suubia, it rapidly rose in inqiortance. At the 
cud Ilf the 14tli century Augsburg, Nuremberg, and 
home other cities in Southern Germany, hail establish- 
ments in Venice, and earned on a wry extensive trade 
with Italy, the Levant, and the rest or Germany. The 
family of the l‘*iiggerH, jirobahly the richest and most ex- 
tensive inerchaiils of the 15tli and Ihth centuries, and 
wlio aflcrwarijs became princes of the empire, were 
originally simple burghers of this city ; and though the 
most ciMebratcd, they were not its only citizens who at- 
tained toalnio.st regal opulence and power. Augsburg 
declined, ])urUy in consequence of the prolonged wars of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, hut more, perhaps, from 
the rh.inge in the ehniinels of commerce, occusmiied by 
the discovery of the route to India by the Caiie of Good 
Hope, and the rise of other emporiiiiiis. Latterly it has 
improved considerably. 

Augsburg has been the Llieiitro of many Important 
eviiits At a diet held within its walls, on the 25th ot 
June, 1530, the famous Cotifessiun of Faith, drawn up by 
Mclanethon and subscribed by the I’rotcstant princes, 
was publicly read before, and presented to, the Kinperor 
Charles V. 'I'his celebrated ilocumeii^lius thence been 
called the Augsburg Confession. Here, also, the in- 
iertnit or provisional ixlict, was published by Charles V. 
in 1548 ; and here, in 1556, was concluded the peace which 
assured the lull enjoyment of their rights and liberties 
to the rrotustants. Augsburg continued to be a free 
city till IKOG, when it was ceded by Napoleon to Havarla. 
( Murray's Handbook for Southern Germany ; Reichard, 
Guide des Voyageurs (Hcrlin, 1836) ; Fenny Cyrlopiedtai 
SchmidU Ihstoire d* AUemagne^ v. 513. ami vl. 414.) 

AUGUSTA, a citv of the U. States, 15. frontier of 
Georgia, on the Savannah river, by which it is separated 
from Hamburgh in S. Carolina; 12.310. N.N.W. Sa- 
vannah, 138 in. W. N.W. (Charleston, lat. .33^ 3.3' N., long. 

46' W. Fop. ( 1810) 2,476 ; ( 18:10) 6,0(Mk It Is situated 
on an elevated plain ; streets wide, and intersecting each 
other at right angles ; houses brick, many of them being 
spacious and elegant. It has a city hall, court-house, 
theatre, academy, hospital, with numerous places for 
public worship; a medical college, and a college for 
Methodists. It has a consideraldu transit trade, par- 
Uetilarly in the conveying of cotton to Savannah and 
Charleston. It is united by a bridge to Hamburgh, on 
the opiioRite bank of the river. 

Auuuhta, a town of the U. States, cap. Maine, on 
the Kennebec, 168 m. N.E. Iloston. Pop. in 1H|0, 1,805; 
in 1830, 3,980. It is a finely situated town, and has been, 
since 1832, the seat of the legislature and government of 
the state. The river, which is thus far navigable far 
vessels of KK) tons, is here crossed by a bridge of two 
arches, each IHO fell in span. 

AUGUSTINE (ST. ), a town and sca-port of the U. 
States, B. coast of Florida, lat. 29<^ 52' N ., bmg. 81^ Ah' W. 
Previously to the acquisition of Florida by the U. States, 
this was a place of some importance, contained from 4,000 
to 5,000 iuhab., and was detonded by a Ibrt. But it 
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Mince decline^ principally in conseqoencn of flic tiailneii 
of lu port. The bar at the month of the latter bai not 
more than S or 9 feet water at high spring tides, and at 
low water not more than A feet, which at tiinos makes it 
impossible even for boats to pass in or out. A light- 
house, on the N. end Anastasia Island, with a fixed 
light, marks tlie entrance to the port. iJUunfs American 
Coaet Pilot, _p. 343.) 

AULBNIjOUFF, a market-town of Wlrtemberg, dre. 
Danube, 12 m. 8.B. W. IHbberach. It is beautifbUy situ- 
ated, and has a castle that belongs to the counts Koneg- 
segg-Aulendorf. 

AULBTTA, a town of Naples, prov. Prlncipato Citra, 
on a hill, near the Negro, 36 m. E.S.K. Salerno. Pop. 
1,600. This town is very ancient, having been founded 
by a Greek colony. 

AULONA or VALONA (an. Amlon), a sea-port town 
of Turkey in Eurnno, prov. Albania, cap. sanjiack, near 
the mouth of the Anriatic, on the E. side of a gulph of the 
same name, 64 m. E.N.E. Otranto, In Italy, lat. 40O 27' 
15" N.. long. 190 26 ' 20" E. Pop. 6,000 or 6,000, consist- 
Ing of lYirks, Christians, and Jews banished fTom Ancona, 
by Pope Paul IV. Though very ancient, it has few 
or no remains of antiquity. It was taken by the Turks 
from the Venetians in 1691 ; and the only giKid houses of 
wiiich it has to boast, were built by the latter. It is de- 
lended«by a castle. The Gulph of Aulona has at its moiitfi 
the small islanti of Snssino, which serves as a natural 
breakwater, protecting it from the heavy seas that would 
otherwise be thrown in fh>ni the W. and N.W. There 
is deiqi water on each side the island, and within the 
gulph expands into a fine basin*with excellent anchoring 
ground. The country round Aulona is exceedingly fer- 
tile ; but it is very unhealthy in summer, when the town 
is nearly doscrtecl by the inhabitants. This is a conse- 
tpience of the contiguous marshes not being drained, and 
might, it is bclievocl, be easily obviatetl. But no amelior- 
ation need be looked for at tne hands of its present mas- 
ti*rs. " Campvt sur unc terre qm let ddvore, Strangers 
A touie idfe d*amt!l/oration, ils nc s'occupent que du 
moment, mas tyaercevoir aucun avantage dam Vavemr.*' 
iPouawPtUe, Fopnge dans la Order, i. 2Hf».) 

AlJidALE, a town of France, dcp. Seine Infl^Tlcuro, cap. 
canton, on the Bresle, 14m. E.N.E. Neiiohatel. Pmi. 
3,(Mi8. It has manufnetures of coarse clotli, Ac. Henry 1 V. 
was wounded in an .ictlon with the Spaniards under the 
prince of l*arma, on tlie brhtip' ot this town, in 1.592. 

A U HA Y, a sea-port town of France, dcp. Morbihan, cap. 
rant, on the Anray, 1 1 tn. W. Vannes. Pu]!. 3,H9.5. It is built 
on the declivity of a hill ; the town-house and the parish 
church arc worth nolic«‘. Vessels of small burden .come 
up to the town ; but its port lower down is accessible to 
vessels of considerable burden, and it has a go(Kl de.ol of 
coasting trade. Charles of Blois was killed and Duguus- 
clin nia<lo iirisoner in a battle fought here in 1364. 

A IT li 1 C II, a town of Hanover, cap. West Friesland, 1.5m. 
N.E. Emden. Pop. 2,600. It is the seat of the pro- 
s inclal government, a chancellery, a Protestant consis- 
tory, Ac. ; has 3 churches, a college, and a gypinasium, 
with faltricB of tobacco, paper, and pipes. 

AUliiLLAC, atowii of France, cap. dep. Cantal,on the 
Jord.mc. 147 m. E. Bordeaux, lat. 44*^ 65' 41" N., long 
2O2>'40"E. Pop. 9,897. The town is built on the declivity 
of a hill, and between it and the river is the agreeable pro- 
menade, called Ir Oravier. 'rhough generally well built. It is 
gloomy and disagrccalile : the streets are narrow, crooked, 
and ill pavetl, but well watered and clean. It was formerly 
surrounded by walls, and defended by a castle ; but ex- 
cepting a part of the latter, the rest of Its fortifications 
have tieen demolished. The college is the largest of the 
public bulldiuffs : the hotel of the prefect, the town-house, 
and the church of St. Giraud, belonging to the ancient 
monasteiy to which the town owes its foundation, deserve 
notice. There is a handsome bridge over the river. 
Aurillac has tribunals of original Jurisdiction and of com- 
merce; a theatre, a public library containing 6,000 volumes. 


factures of fiaper, lace, tapestry, witii coppersmiths and 
cutlers, curriers, tanners, shoemakers, Ac. 

Piga^ol de la Force, the author of a Description G6o- 
jgraMioue rt Historique de la France, (best od. Paris, 
1762-4B, 16 vols. 12mo.) was Imrn here in 1673. Carrier, 
infamous for ids atrocities during tlie revolution, was also 
•analive of this place. ( Hugo, France Pitt., art. Casual.) 

AUKIOL, a town of France, d^p. Bouches du Hlioiie, 
on- the Veaumo. 16 m. F.. N. E. Marseilles. Pop. 6,319. 
It Is said to be rich, with fine streets and good houses ; 
but to be infected by the dunghills, which, according to a 
custom tolerated in most small towns of Provence, are de- 
posited un the high road 1 {Hugo, i. p. 318.) It bos 
manufactures of wool, brick and tile works, with well* 
frequented fairs held on the 18th September, 3d October, 
•ml the fith of December, fur hogs, mules, grain, and cloth. 

At)UUNGABAI><i/tc place the throne), a large 
JWrtt . prov. of the Deccan, Hlndostan, comprised partly hi 


the British dominions (presld. Bombay), and partly to 
those of the Nisam : principally between 18o and 21° N. 
lat., and 73° and 77**E. long. ; having N. the provs. Gujrat, 
Condeish, and Berar, E. Be^er, S. Bcjapoor,andW.Che 
Indian Ocean. Surface very irreralar, and in general 
mountainous, especially toward the w., where the Ghauts 
attain a considerable height. That part of the prov. E. of 
the Western Ghauts is a table-land rarely less than 1,800 ft. 
above the sea, and often much more : it abounds with 
natural fortresses and strongholds. There are no rivers 
of anyaize ; the Neera, Beema, and Godavery rise within 
this itfbv., but acquire no magnitude until after they have 
left It : the two former streams unite in marking the S. W. 
bonndaiy. The climate is particularly favourable for the 
production of European fruits, which arrive at meater 
perfection than in any other part of India, especially the 
poach, grape, and strawberry ; nectarines, figs, and 
melons arc excellent ; but the oranges are inferior to 
thoBo of Sylhet and Tipperuh. The gardens and fields 
around the villages are very generally inclosed by 
hedgfs of prickly near and milk-plant ; rice is the grain 
most cultivated. Great numbers of horses for the Maha- 
ratta cavalry were formerly reared on the banks of the 
Neera and Beema ; they are a hardy breed, but neither 
strong nor handsome^ The liihab. arc chiefly Maharattas; 
but the pniv. is comparatively thinly peopled, especially 
towards the N. E. : the Mohammedans are to the Hin- 
doos only as 1 to 20. Aurungabad has 13 sultdivisions, 
ami contains the cities of Ibimliay, Poonah, Aurungabad, 
and S(M>lapoor. The bazars of its larger towns are cheer- 
ful >uid enlivening enough, but the streets of its smaller 
ones extremely dull and gloomy, from the absence of 
window's facing taw.^rds them. The religious edifices 
are distinguished by many peculiarities from those of the 
iwov. botii of N. and S. India; the portico is often 
nearly as large os all the rest of the uiiilding, and in 
some towns the pagodas are either 12-sidcd pyramids or 
square buildings surmounted by a large cupola. M.iny 
rcniorkabic antiquities exist in this prov. ; as^ie temples 
.and caves at Salsette, Elephanta, C'nrlec, Eltora, Ac. 
Until the de^i ruction of Maliaratta power, in IKlH, plun- 
dering by land and piracy by sea prevailed much in and 
round tliis prov., the greater part of which, for some 
time previously to that year, was subject to the Peishwa. 
Aurungatiad was also ttn‘ gre.at source of the predatory 
bands that devastated Hindostaii fm* more than a cen- 
tury ; though, after the overthrow of the Maharattas, it 
uiicxpeetedly became one of the quietest and most orderly 
portions of the peninsula; and in 1820 no part of S. 
India was so undistuibcd, crimes of violence being rare, 
and property safe. This prov. was formerly called Ali- 
medniiggur, and ufterwartls Dowictabad, from the cities 
so named licing in turn its capitals, under two dynasties 
previously to A.n. 1636; at which period Shan Jehan 
finally conquered and annexed it to tlie Mogul empire. 
The seat of government was then transferred from 
Dowictabad to Giirkn, wtiich town becoming the fa- 
vourite residence of Aurungzebe, acquired, as well as the 
prov.. its modern appellation. 

AfmiTNGABAD, a cIty of the Deccan, Hindostan, cap. 
prov. of same name, within the doin. of tiic Nizam, and 
the iiead quarters of a battalion oMiis army under British 
ofiicers. it IS built in a hollow on tlie hanks of the Kowlah, 
atnbutary of the Godavery, in 19°54'N. lat., and 76° syE. 
long., 275 m N.W. Hyderaliad, 180 m. E.N.E. Bom- 
bay, and 140 m. N. E. Poonah. Pop. ( 1825) estimated at 
fiO/KKi, but scattered over a space of 7 miles in cir. Aii- 
rungahad was once higlily flourishing, and the favourite 
I residence of AuruiigzelMi, but now, in grc.*it part, presents 
an appearance of decay and ruin ; tliougli, at a distance, 
its lolly minarets, large white domes, and terraced houses, 
give it an imposing character. The wall which sur- 
rounds it, though capable of afibrdlng protection from 
predatory bodies, is lower than such walls usually are. 
The streets are broad, especially the principal bazar, 
which is 2 m. in length, and has at one extremity a 
spacious quadrangle, with a handsome modern market : 
some few streets arc paved. There are many large and 
good houses; and tfie public buildings, mosques, and 
caravanserais, are superior to tiiose usually met with iu 
native cities, and interspersed with numerous gardens, 
groves, and fountains. The shops arc supplied with the 
goods of both India and Europe ; liut there is neither 
activity, busfle, nor any other symptom of industry, oc- 
cupation, or prosperity. The only structures wortliy of 
notice are the royal palace of Aurungzebe, wliich covers 
a large space of ground, but is now fast mouldering 
away ; and a mausoleum erected by that monarch to a 
favourite wife, an octagonal building with a cupola and 
four minarets, constructed on the model of the Tqja 
Mahal at Agra, but Lord Munster says it is in every 
respect Inferior : the inclosure surrounding it contains 
perhaps 30 acres of land laid out in gardens. The prin- 
cipal suburb is on tlie opposite side of the river, and con- 
nected with the city by two substantial stone bridges. 
'I'oward the K. there is a large marshy tract of ground 
cultivated with rice, and near the Delhi gate is a con* 
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8ldcr«’ible tank, now overgrown with weeds ; ft'om which 
circiimstaiiceSfComlilned with Its low situation and ruinous 
state, this city is decidcdiy unhealthy. It Is, however, by 
n‘Hson of Its iiosltlon, well supplied with good water, 
conveyed thither in stone conduits from the neighliour- 
ing hills, and distributed by earthen til|icB into stone 
reservoirs in every quarter. The climate is subject to 
great and sudden alterations: for l-'kl part of the year 
K. winds prevail, and tlie thermometer ranges from 6()0 
to 86<^ Fahr. ; for the rest of the year W. S. W. winds 
are the most common, the thermometer often rising to 
1(’0“. Tropical fVults of all kinds are produced in abun- 
dance, and the grapes and oranges are scarcely inferior 
to those of Eunme. The military cantonments arc in a 
salubrious Spot iiboiit a mile S. W. the city. Aurungabad 
was originally nametl Gurka, and became the seat of the 
provincial government after the Mogul conquest in 
A.u. 103-1. {Hamilton's E. l.Uaz. i. 82, 83.; C(mder. 
Mod. Trap. x. 279-282.) 

AUSPITZ, a town of the Austrian empire, Moravia, 
circ. Braunii, belonging to Prince Lichtenstein. 

AUSTEULITZ, a small scignorial town of Moravia, 
circ. Krunn, on the Littawa, 13 m. S. E Brunn. It 
has a magnifleent castle and gardens. In the vicinity 
of this town, on the 2d of December, 1B0.% took pLace tlie 
famous battle tltat bears its name between the grand French 
army under Napoleon, and the combined Itussian and 
Austrian armies under their respective emperors. The 
genius of Napoleon never shone more conspicuously than 
on this occasion. His superior talent more than com- 
])en.sated for the numerical inferiority of his forces ; and 
secured for the l''rench a complete and decisive victory 
with comparatively little loss on their part. The buttle 
of Aucterlits was followed by the treaty of Presburg, 
signed oil the 2nth of December. 

AU.S'J’LE (ST.), a m. town and par. of England, co. 
('omwall, bund. Powder, on the declivity of a hill, at the 
bottom of which is a small rivulet, 24.3 m. W. S. W. 
London, 14 m. N. N. £. Truro. The par. contains 1I,!MU 
iicr(‘8, and S.TfiS inhab., of whom the town may have about 
two-thirds. It is situati>dabout 2rn. from St Austlc's Kay, 
and is connected by a railwMy with the port of Peutewan, 
and also with the port of Charleston. It has a good 
church, but the streets are narrow and inconvenient, 
many of them lieing unpaved. It is the seat of the most 
t'onsider.iblc ot the stannary courts ; but it owes its en- 
tire consequence to the Puignoth and Creimis tin and 
ropiier mines, A-c., and tlie soap-stone quarries ami china 
I'l.iy-wo’-ks in its immediate vicinity. The pilchard 
lisbery is also j»rosi*cutc‘d to a considerable extent in St. 
Austle’h Uav. 'riie exti nsion of the mines and clay-woiks 
has been sui b thai the population has more than doubled 
since 1801, it having then amounted to only 3,788. About 
'\0(M) tons of soap-stone .and 7,000 tons of china-clay, are 
amiu.dly sbippc'd iiom Charleston and Peutewan, princi- 
l>a]ly for the potteries. ( Priv. triform.) 

A USTllA LI A, a pfreat division of the globe, 
lying S. and S. K. of Asia. 

It was for a lengthened period supposed that 
the different points of land that were discovered 
in the Southern Ocean, to the S. of tlic islands 
of .lava and ('elebes, and of the of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn, belonged to, or formed 
])arts of a vast southern continent, to which the 
name of Terra Australis was given. The ex- 
istence of this great continent was inferred, 
not merely from the discovery of lengthened 
fiortioiis of coast, hut also on theoretical ground.*;, 
It being supposed to be necessary as a counter- 
pc’sc to the va.st extent of land round the Arctic 
pole. i^Histoire das Nain»atiom mix Terres Aus- 
h'oh'St i- 13.) Hut as this Terra Australis was 
sLiliposed to extend quite round the globe, the 
expediency of subdividing it into smaller jior- 
tions became evident; and the learned President 
dc Drosses, in his excellent w'ork referred to 
above, suggested that that portion of it to the 
S. of Asia should be called Avstralasiaj that Ao 
the S. of America Magellanicat and that to 
the S. of the I’acific Ocean Tolynesuty from the 
number of its islands. ( Navigations aitx Terres 
Australesy i. 80.) The discoveries of Cook and 
other modern navigators, have shown that there 
is but little ground for thinking that there is 
any continent S. of America. I3ut the appro- 
priateness of the names given by De Drosses to 
the other portions of the Terra Australis, have 
been very generally acknowledged. And with 
the exception of the conversion of Australasia 
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into Australia, and the extensiun of the latter a 
little further to the E. than l)e Drosses had 
probably in view, his definitions arc now uiii- 
versully adopted. It is not, howex er, very easy to 
assign the precise limits of Australia, mingling as 
it does w'ith the I’olynesian islands towards the 
N. K. and with those of the Indian archipelago 
towards the N. W. : physical, rather than purely 
geographical, considerations must dictate the de- 
marcation ; and, guided these, the following 
is probably as little objectionable as any : — 

S. of the tropic oi ('apriconi, Australia ex- 
tends from the 118th to the 180th meridian. 

Between the tropic and 11° S. lat., from the 
113th to the ITOlh meridian. 

Dctwecii 11° and 5° S. lat, from the 135th to 
the 165lh meridian. 

Between 5° and S. lat, from the L^lst to 
the ItiOth meridian. 

Between 1 S. lat. and the equator, from the 
130th to the 150th meridian. 

Within these limits are included the mass of 
Australian land, generally called New Holland 
(a term now rajiidly and justly falling into dis- 
use), and the islands of New' Zealand, Nev* 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, Queen Charlotte*^ 
Islands, Solomon's Archipelago, New Britain, 
New Ireland, New Hanover, Admiralty Isles, 
and Papua or Kew Guinea. 

The continent*’ of Australia lies between 10° 39' and 
39° 11| 8. lat., and extends from 113° .V to 15.3° IG' E. 
long. In form, it is very cotnpai t ; its greatest length, from 
W. to E., between Dirk Hartoy’s Point and Kandy Cape, 
being 2,4(10 m., its gre.atest width from N. to S. between 
('ape York and ('ape Wilson 1,971 m. Its average length 
ana width may perhaps lie estimated at 1,8(K) and 1,700 m. 
respectively ; its coast-line at 7,750 in. ; and its area is esti- 
mated at uliout 3,000,000 sq. m. {Flinders' Charts, Voy- 
age, i. 224. ii. 8. passim ; King, ii. 178, ct pass. ; Picture qf 
Austrttlui, II.) 

I. Skktcii of AosTiiAmA. Coast. — In eomnarlson with 
the outlines of Kunqio and Asia, and the E. sea iMiard 
of America, Australia may be i egnrdcd as almost iron 
bound. It iMKssesbcs only two latgc indentations, the 
Giil))h of (Jarpeiitaiia on the N., and Spencer's Gulph 
on tlie S. Shark's Bay on the W. and Hervey’s Bay 
on the E. are the next largc>st, but tliey are very iti- 
eoiihiderable, not more tlian 40 or .AOm. in width and 
deptli ; and for the rest, tbniigh some of them, as Port 
Philip on the S., and Van Diemen’s Gulph on the W., 
are large, when regarded as harbours ; they are insignifi- ' 
cant if considered as breaking the continuity of the coast. 
The same remark applies still more forcibly to such Inlets 
as King George’s Sound, Western Port, Corner Inlet, &c. 
on tlie S., or to the 'I'wofold Bay, Jervis Bay, Botany 
Bay, Port Jackson, &c. on the E. It may be observed, too, 
that these ports and harbours arc numerous only on the E. 
and N. shores ; a very considerable portion of those on the 
8. and W. being quite unbroken. {Flinders, 1. 49—223. ; 
King, ii. 159—178. ; Australian Directory, 30, 31, &c.) 

But the most remarkable feature in the Australian coast 
is, the total absence of outlets for any large rivers. Kn 
complete is this, that after Flinders’ ourvey (In lKOl-3) 
had established the fact, a belief became pr<*tly gtmeral 
that the whole land w..s fenced, at no great distance from 
the coast, by a continuous mountain ridge ; on the inner 
sides of which the principal rivers had their sources, 
flowing inwardly to u great internal lake nr mcditerrancaB 
sea. Wild as this hypotliesis may now appi'ar, it received 
gome countenance from the earlier results of interior dis- 
covery, though it was unwarranted by the accounts on 
which it was founded, and has been completely disproved 
by moro recent and more ai’curate investigation. The 
S. coast, througti a length of more than 29°, from Cu>e 
Leuwin to Spencer’s Gulpli, is generally low and land/, 
with only here and there some eminences, and scarcely 
«iy where exhibiting a high inland country. ( Flinders 
Charts, 2—4. Voy. i. 49—265.) On tlie E., indeed, arange 
of mountains rises at nii great distance from the coast« 
extending from the S. extremity of the continent as fer, 
at least, as the 2Gth parallel, and, most probably, as far as 
Capo York, on Torres Straits, tlie most remote point of 

* Continents illfftr from Islandf In nolhing except afxe, and (m 
a cotwenuenre of that din'ereiicf) vainly in surface, rllmate, &c. 
sinre ovorv innsh o »and, liowevor large, is tinallj surrounded by the 
ucoan. Now the an-a of Amerirn is not inure than six times tliat dr 
Australia ; while the lattci k moro than ten tiinca that of either Uemeei 
or I'aptia, the next largest |iortions of nmilhiiunis land. Hence, from 
its lieing more proportumatc with coiiiinonts than with islands, ft 
teems reasonable to clou AtutraUa with the fiffincr rattMK owa 
with the Utter. 
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tta« mainland towards the N. {Adm. Ch. ^ndert\ II. 
1^76. ; King^ i. 169u^. ; BUgk^t Nar. 46>.a».) But nn 
the N. shore, a mountain, not nigher than the mast of a 
sloop, is noticed Flinder as the highest point of ground 
seen bjr him in a run of 175 leagues along the coast. 
iVoyagCt it. 134.) Low levels, with only here and there 
some elevations of no great character, mark, also, the 
shore W. of Carpentaria, as far as Cape Londonderry, 
where the land begins to tend toward the S. W. ( King » 
Hurvey^ i. 247— 3(K>.) The W. coast, as low as 22^, and, 
again, between 134° and 10° S., appears to resemble that 
on. the E. {KvngX ISll— 192.), but between the parallels 
of 22° and 14°, about 500 m. of const arc wholly un- 
known, and it is uncertain whether many portions of that 
recently surveyed on the N. W. may nut consist of detached 
islands, separated by greater or lesser intervals trom the 
main shore. ( A. Cunninekam's Geog, Joum. ii. 132.) 

Interior. From what has been said, it is evident that 

the readiest road fur the investigation of a strange coun- 
try, that is, extensive creeks, inland seas, and navigable 
rivers, arc wanting in this ** l:ind of anomalies.'* Its inte- 
rior recesses hud to be explored, if at all, by land tra- 
velling ; and to tins there appeared, at first, to exist an 
unconquerable barrier. The first settlers on the E. coast 
found their horizon bounded towards the W. by a dark 
and rugged chain of mountains which rose at no very 
great distance from the sea, and to cross which the 
earlier attempts, though made by parties of no common 
skill and energy, completcdy and signally failed. {A. 
Cuaniihgham's Ueog. Joum. li. 99.) A rugged and abrupt 
ascent, called “ Caley's Uepnlse,” marks the limit of the 
first adventurer’s tour (Of ley, .303.), and the eflbrts of 
Daws, Tench, I’atterson, Hacking, Bass, and liareiller, 
though somd of them proceeded a few miles farther than 
C^aley, led to no useful result. The almrigines, wlum 
questioned, were totally Ignorant of any opening in the 
mountains ( .4. i'unn , Geog. Joum. ii. 99.) ;but tlu'y haii a 
tradition that malignant spirits resided there, and that 
the country beyond was inhabited by white men. In IHi:), 
however, uller an interval of 2r» years, nn extremely dry 
season having destroyed the minor vegetation, and pro- 
duced a areat mortality in the flocks and herds, Ijieiit. 
Lawson, Mr. Blaxland, and Mr. VVentworih ultempti>d to 
penetrate the hitherto inipeuetr.’dde mnunt.dn barrier, in 
the hope of finding pasture and water for the exhausted 
cattle of the colony. 'I'hey were so far suecessfitl tii:it 
they gained a view of nn extensive country W. of the 
mountains ; but want ol provisions compelling ilumi to 
return, the honour of coinpletuig the discovery was 
reserved for Mr. Evans, tin* deputy surveior-gcneral. 
(Oxley, Introd. 7—9. ; Sturt. Jut rod. 73—7.').) 'riie liarrier 
once peiietrateil, the lands beyond were not left long un- 
(>xplorcd. In the 2.*) years that have since passed, Messrs, 
lluiiic. Hovel, Currie, Cunningham, Oxley, Sturt, 
Mitchell, Ac., Iiave pushed thc'ir inquiries as fiir ns the 
139th deg. of lung, and the 2nili deg. of hit. ; while, on 
the npJ)o^ite coast, the short period of H ye.irs froiu the 
estaluishmenl of the Swan lliver settlement has enabled 
Messrs. Dale, Vreston, Er-kine, Bannister, &c , to survey 
a tract reaching as far N. ns .31° S., and including in some 
cases nearly 3^^ of long, 'riius, iietween 4 h “f the 
continent has betm explored wittiin the periinl of a quarter 
of a century ; a fact lionourable alike to the zeal and 
the Industry ol tlie observers. 

Mountaim and Plains. — Intlu* Old World, the moun- 
tain ranges, however tortuous, agree in geiiend direction 
witli the greatest length of thet*ontim‘nt.N in which they lie. 
Thus the axis of America runs N. and S. of titc E. con- 
tinent (Europe, Asia, and Africa) from N. E. to .S. W. ; 
hut ill Australia tlio principal ch.ains, so far as otiservatioii 
has yet been carried, appear to run transversely to the 
direction of tlie land ; that is, from N. to S. Tlie recent 
discoveries of Major Mitchell have made known a mass of 
mountain land, called by him thc^ustrali.in (irampians, j 
which commences near tlie S. cotnt at Portland Bay, in 
lat. 3(^ 52^ S., long. 142° 2.V E. I'hc direction of ihese 
mountains is at first due N., but in Lit. 37° 30', long. 
142° 47^ a range of grassy hills diverges to the E. N. E. * 
to connect them with the higliest masses yet been in 
Australia, called by the natives Warragong, and by the 
settlers, the Australian Al]is. The connecting range re- 
ceived from Mitchell the title of Austr.iliun Pyrenees. 
The Warragongs may be described ns running N. N. E. 
from near the S. termination of the contiiu'iit at Caiie 
Wilson as far as 35° 20' S. ; but as iiigb as 3(i° S. a chain 1 
of less elevation, called the Blue Mountains, branches oif 
from them, and following generally the direction of the 
B. coast divides the E. and the W. w'aters. In lat. 32°, 
long. 150°, the range, after tending, fur some distance, a 
little to the W. of N., suddenly turns due E., and, under 
the name of the Liverpool Bouge, runs iii that direction 
for about 1° of long., when it resumes its northerly 
course ; but though ft has been traced as low as 20° 8. laL, 
no name hits been liestowed upon any pact of it beyond 
narallei of 32°. The highest peak in the Grampians 
ft Mount 'WilHam, 4,500 ft. above the level of the sea 
(JfflelcU, ii. 265.), of the Pyrenees, Mount Cole, or Mmut 
* 


Byng, probably 3,000 ft. * No measurements have been 
tiucen of the Warragongs, tnit as they are covered with 
eternal snow (MitekeU^ fi. 397., &c.; Curriers Geog.Mcm. 
373.), their height, in this lat., cannot lie estimated at 
less than 15,000 ft. The Blue Mountains, so long im- 
passable, do not attain a great elevation : Mount York, 
the highest fieak, being no more than .3,292 ft. , but the 
valleys and plains in this extraordinary range occur ex- 
tremely near the summits King’s table land is 2,727 ft., 
the Vale of Clwdd 2,4% ft., and Bathurst Plains 1,970 ft. 
above the level of the sea. (Oxley* s Bar. Mca. P, Cur. 
Bvo. i. 152. ; Wentwortk, 82.) 

The Liverjiool Range is almost as dlfflcult of passage 
as the Blue Mountains (A. Cunningham's Geog. Mem. 
1.52 — 177.); its highest peaks being Ixitween 6,000 and 
7,000 ft., and the continuation of the dividing chain 
apparently still more rugged and abrupt. A gap of the 
kind, called by the Spaniards guebradas, in S. America, 
Btoppeii Oxley In his Journey from tlie interior to the 
coast, in 1818. This tremendous ravine'* he describes 
as being from 2 to 3 miles wide at top, and 3,000 ft. in 
perpendicular depth : its widtii al bottom does not 
exceed 100 or 200 ft., and is the bed of a river. (Journal, 
295). Sea View 11111, in this part of the range is 
between 6,000 and 7,000 ft. higii ; but Oxley did not think 
it the most elevated ground in the neighbourhood. 
(Joum. 310.) Practicable passes are, however, bting 
continually discovered ; one over the Bine Mountaiii^, 
new tlie 3t)th parallel, was cflect**d by Mr. Thor.sl)y in 
I81!», and 2 otners by Mitelicll since 1K30. (Mitchell, 
i. l-’a.; Wentworth, Nl., I'hat i)V''r tlie Liverpool Range, 
traversed by Mitcli“ll hi 1831, which is nearly on itie 
meridmii of Sidney', seems to be easier than Pandora’s 
Pass, 1° to the K., eroi^sed by A. Cunniiigliain in 1823 
( Mitch., S.lh.', A. Cuu., Geog. Jourtt., 179.), and breaks 
are said to have been ob'-^rved in the more N. mountains, 
which promise to la* free from rho'c diflicnltiec which 
were well nigh the destruction of \lev and his party. 

The W. mount..ms, liewcd fri)4n tlie S., appear to 
consist of thre* parallel range's, extending about 20' E. 
of the 118th meridian, and running, like tlie E. chains, al. 
most due N. througli the continent. 'I he most E , and the 
highest of these raoi. tains, appe.irs to rise a lew mile.s 
beiiind King George s ‘ 'miia ; the second. c;illed tlie 
Darling Range, comineiices at Cajie ^’hatliam, in .3.')° S. 
116° 3.')' E., and the thiid .and lo vest is foun.! running 
close to the shore from Cape Leuwin. (Journals oj F.xped. 
m W. Australia ; Surveyor^Gen. Rep., May 11. 1830) 
Subsequent observation has, however, discoverc'd tliat 
the first is not a continuous raiigi running N. and S., 
but two detached and parallel chains extending longiln- 
diiially, and separated fiom each otlier by a plain of 
ronsideralilc magnitude. (Jonrn. Dale, p. 163 — 167.) 
The W. ehain, called Koikj ennuruif, is considerably 
the higher, one of its jieaks, 'roolbrimup, attaining the 
elevation of 3,000 ft , an altitude much exceeding that ot 
any other mouiifiain yet ex.miii. d in W. Australia. 
The S. chain, called I'oi nnigornii), is not only lower, 
but of nnicli It ■^s exltait, having a liase of only 13 in., 
while that of the Kt.ikyenmiruli is full 30. (Jvuru. l)a/r 
A Loliie, 161—167. 1.39. 173, &c.) 'J'lie Darling range 
IS contimioiis as far a" 31° S., to which tli.st;incc it lias 
been explored, and there is every reason to coiichide 
Mint it inns in (> same direction to the N. coast, in the 
iiciglibourhood of Dainpicr's An Inpf lago. C'apt King 
(1. 3&— ; Adiii. Ch. JV. W. A ^1^* Aust. vii.) ]a3S 
down this const as high and rocky, though bounded to 
the W. and E. by a low saiith shore, that is, as having all 
the ap|)carancc of the termination of a moiiutalii chain. 
Should this eventually prove to be the fact, this 
ran^ will be the most direct in the world ; the 
high N. coast, just described, commencing at Cape 
Preston in 116° 5' E., and Point D’Entrecasteaux, to 
wtiich these mountains extend on the S. shore, King In 
116° P E. (Flinders* ^ King's Adm. Ch.) The Darling 
Mountains average from 80 to 40 in. in width, and their 
greatest observed elevation is 1,800 ft. ; but as still higher 
ground was observed at this altitude, they may probably, 
m some places, attain 2,000 ft. It is not likely that S. of 
the 3l8t p.irAllel, they any where exceed this height. 
(Journ. Preston., 9. 11. ; Dale, 31. 33.; Surv.-Gen. Rep. 
Mar. 22. 1830.) The third range, mentioned in the Sur- 
vcyor-Gciierars Reuort is unimportant ; it is probably 
continued in Moresby’s flat-topped range, the altitude of 
which is about 1,000 ft. (King. i. 22.; if. 174. Adm. Ch.) 
In about 33° S. lat., a rugged and irregular succession 
of mountains branches off W. from the Blue Mountain 
range, and apiicars like the dividing line of tw'o great 
river basins. It quickly divides, however, into groupes, 
almost detached from each other, to which various 
names, as Canobolas, Crokcr Peel, Macqiianic, See., 
have been given ; and further W. the interior is here and 

• MUrhell, in his tlenciiiiUon of thcRc mountains fll. 87*— *79.) 
speaks of the new from their summitt as hounded only by the hlAor 
ranges W. and S., nnd the road over ttwon as the very lowest neik in 
the whole range, 'rhiiroad Oixpeditum Poms) Iw aftermurds (p. 4(0.) 
flMB at from T,065ft. to 1,*92 A of altitude. 
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there studded with imaller knots ; but, as far as has inenrfng at a great elevation, descend r.inldlv to a. wv 
been yet observed, only In a belt of about 2^, namely, low level. Oxley, at a distance of less than M) m fr/im 
between the narallels of 31*^ and 29" S. The Canobolas Bathurst, found himself only dOO it. above the sea * that 
is 4,461 ft. in hclKht, an altitude much exceeding that of is, 1,370 ft. below Uie town. (Ju«rnn/,9.) 'llie transverse 
the Blue Mountains ; and the Marga, another peak of the mountains divide levels, apparciitly interminable, ol tho 
same scries, attains the elevation of 2,106 ft. ( MitcheU, most monotonous character, and with a deficienry of vege- 
i. 162.; ii. 10. 377>) Isolated mountains, which in other table matter, that, In the opinion of Sturt (i. lOH.), argues 
countnes are rarely met with, except in the case of powerfully for tlieir recent origin. The lino of the ho- 
volcanoes, are common enough in this iicv/ land. (Ojfleff, rizon is, in these vast flats, as unbroken as it is upon the 
4—77. 234. 2.'>8. 261. 275, &c. ; Sturts i. 69— H2. ; Mitchell^ surface of the sea ; and there Is every reason to believe, 
1. 39. 46. 48. 62, &c.) not only that they were at n comparatively recent period 

All tho usual formations arc found in the Australian under water, but also that a very considerable portion of 
mountains {Fittort A’tfig’s Appen. 588, et sea. ; Sturt, them is flooded by the overflow of the interior rivers, 
i. 197 — 200., ii. 249—266. ; Mitchell, ii. 349—369.), during wet seasons. The surface of tliese plains is cx- 
but they seem to occur witliout order, and in defiance tremeiy deirresscd, and so flat that the detached ranges 
of all known geological laws in the Old World. A and Isolated mountains whicli rise out of them, appear 
ferruginous sandstone forms the Blue Moimtains, gra- like islands surrounded by an unbroken ocean. {Oxlep, 
nite being rarely met with, except when it appears to 22, et scq.,9Q,et seq., 107, &c., 273.; Sturt, 144, &c.,u. 
have cracked the thick overt} ing stratum, in which case 62. 69, Ac. ; MitchcU, ii. 67, ct scq.) 
it is found in tire valleys and the beds of streams. Rivers and Labes. — The vicinity of the dividing 
(Mdchcll, ii. 349. 361.) Westward this fundamoiital ranges to the coast prevents the accumulation of large 
ruck is sometimes found in inountuins of limited extent, rivers towards the £. or W. ; but from the fact of their 
and no ^reat heiglit, while mure linoortant ranges hi running more or less through parallel valleys, tiieso 
their neighbourhood present regular horizontal strata, streams possess in general a longer course tiian might 
(Dale, l(i7.) lU the interior the isolated hills are uni- have been anticipated. The chief of tliose that rise in 
Ibrtnly diftereut in composition from the connected tlie Blue Mountains, are the Murroo, Clyde, Shoi^hRvon, 
ranges, tilt latter being of granite, the former of sand- llawkeshury. Hunter, Hastings, and Biisbane. There 
stiiue {.Oxley, 77.) ; liinestonc, so common in tlie form- is nothing remarkable in them, except the fact that some 
atioi .. oi tlie N. hemisphere, was unknown in Australia of them, as tlie Shoalhavcn and Hawkesbury, notwith- 
before 1813. It was first discovered, W\ of the Blue staiullng tlieir short courses. Issue to the ocean In noble 
Mountains, in a district, named from it, Lnncslone bays. They possess few fiU'ilitics for internal navigation ; 
Crt.'k {Oxley, ii) I and altliongh it has since been found and, fioni the tortuous nature of their currents, they 
in other parts of the continent, it is far Irom abundant, arc useless in communicating any idea cither of the 
and pres(>Tits little or no appearance of stratification, general sliape or character of tlie country. Some of 
(A/i/cA(7/, li. 34H,) Trap occurs in many places, but no their afllucnts are. however, siithciently striking. They 
location can bo ascigneci to It with reierence to the flow thruugli ravines in the snndstouc rocks, of from 100 
position of other rock'., and vesicular lava is abundant to 3,4(IU It. in deptii, and ol such width that Mitchell 
til the neigliboui iKiod of the only volcano (an extinct biipiioses that a mass equal to 134 cubic m. must have 
one) hiUierto discovered in Australia. {Milchcll, ii. been removed from the single basin of tho Cox, one of 

This volcano, called by Mitchell £16— 246.) Mount the tributaiies ut the Hawkesbury 1 The Crosc, another 
Napier, iuid by Ujl natives Murcoa, lies between the atHuent ot the same river, flows ihroiigh a valley of less 
(iraii-.p!.ins and the S. coast, in iat. 37° 52^ 29" S. long, extent, but of more precipitous character ; so that the 
about 142" 2(V K. A bituminous burning hill, belongiug amount of stone displaced is probably not less than in the 
to a low range c.nhed W'ingen (the native name for lire) ca^e ot tho Cux. W'hat adds to the peculiarity of this 
a little to the S. of the Liverpool Kange, is chiefly fi'ature in Australian geograpliy is, that the outlets to 
remarkable for the great variety of rocks of whic'ii it is tiieso stiqieiidous ravines are generally very narrow : 
composed. The iiciglibouring peaks arc cliiefiy por- tho dispusal of the vast masses of earth is therefore 
phyritic ; but ttie burning mount itself contains witliiii a a" mystorioiis as ttu‘ir amount is marvellous. {MUehell, 
very short diM mce, clay, bhule, argillaceous sandstone, i. I;'ii.,il. 361.) Tho rivers hero mentioned have their 
felspar, bas-ilL, in>nstone, trap, and horn-blende, outlets between the parallels of 27" and 3<i° S. Oxley, 
( Mdcnclt, 1. 23.) Wingen lias been burning, apparently in 1824, discovered the Boyno, a raplil mountain stream, 
for a very eonsidt-rable time, but no marks of any lalling into Tort Curtis, In lat. 23'^ 66 30" S. {Field's 
extensive change ap]>ear on the surface near tlio burning Mem. 7.) rmniiiico-stone Kiver ialls into Morton’s Bay, 
hbS'ircs. Red Iteat is found at tho depth of about 4 in 26" 54' 30" S. It was diseuvered by Flinders (//i/naf. 
faihoms. exevi.); but inconsequence of only cursorily surveying 

Malte-Brun observes, that the rcmarkablo poUiity the W. sliore ol that bay, he overlooked the more im- 
of the principal mountains here descrilicd, exteiids portant Brisbane, probably the largest stream upon the K. 
tiiroughout the whole of what he terms Oceanica ; and roiisi. {Oxley, tn Field, 12—23.) Kndeavuur Uiver, in 
if tliib be a little strained with regard to some of tie* 16" 27' 12" S , is chiefly colehratf'd as tlie place where 
islands of Polynesia and the Indi.an Archipelago, if is C’apt. Cook repaired his ship after it had lain on a^coral 
at least true with regard to New Zealand and the other reef fur 28 hours : it has a wide and convenient mouth ; 
islands included in Australia Proper. The same author but at a very bhurt distance inland, it becomes incapable 
(xii. 8.) cuncoivob the chain of the Blue Mountains to of floating tlie smallest boat. ( A'fng, i. 221.) OntheW. 
be continued in the islands of Bass’s Straits, and tho coast the rivers are less numerous, and still less im- 
axls of Van Diemen’s Laud, to Cape Pillar, the S. ter- portant. Bums or brooks of excellent water are tole- 
mination of the latter. Mitchell also (ii. 337.) thinks rably abundant, and 4 or 6 streams Issue to the sea by very 
that geological appearances lead to tlie conclusion tiiat large lestuaries, which seem like the entrances of noble 
the two lands were not always separated ; and this is at watcr-eonrses ; but as they all have their sources in the 
least highly probable, and is supported by similar up- farther W. mountain range, their length is insignlfl- 
pearanccs in the Old World : but in the words of Oxley, cant, and they are useless for internal navigation. The 
(81.) ** The whole form, character, and compositlun of Sw'an and Canning uuHu in Melville W'ator, near the pa- 
this country is so singular, that a conjecture is hardly rallcl of 32". They are by far tlie most important streams 
hazarded before it is overturned, every thing seems to yet discovered on the W. coast; and it is more than pro- 
run counter to tlie ordinary course of nature iu other bablc that none of greater magnitude exist In that quar- 
countries.” In other lands the rocks and reefs that run ter. {Crosses Journals, 110.; Irwin,!. \ Dale, 27.30. 
into the sea determine, in many cases, tho direction and 165. ; King, ii. 167. 191. ; Adm. Ch. Erskine, 92.) 
continuity or otherwise, of the mountain systems, but On the N. the shore is still more destitute of river 

the rocks and reefs of Australia afford no such key to the mouths. The Liverpool in 134" 15' £., the Alligators 
enquirer; they belong not to geology, thw are the work In 132" .36', 132" 26', 132" 20' £., the Hunter and the 
of tne coral insect, rising perpendicularly from the depths Hoc, in 126" 27' £., and Prince Regent’s Kiver in J24" 63^ 
of the ocean till they iorin ridges and islands above its £., are all that were found by Capt. King in his laborious 
suifoce, which have notliing in common with any thing survey (1818-19). Of these, the largest ( I'rincc Regent), 
but themselves. {Flinders, ii. 113—116.) Even tne fact. Is not navigable for boats more than 60 m. (including 
that the geology of the continent and its adjacent islands windings) from its mouth ; but they arc all full and wide 
is similar, is not conclusive, for the number of detached streams ; and, like those upon tho £. and W. ^^ts, issue 
ranges and isolated mountains, existing in the former, to the sea by immense sstuaiies, through which the tide 
prepare the mind tor a much more startling admission rises sometimes as high as 30 ft. The Prince Ilegent, 
than that the Van IBomen System may be wholly uncon- Hunter, and Roe, flow between steep rocky hills, from 
nected with that of the Blue Mountains, from which it Is 800 to 400 ft. perpendicular altitude. The Uverpool and 
sepwated by a deep sea, 140 m. in average width. Alligators through a flat mucUjy soil, of the tamest and 

From the parallelism of the princip^ chains (the Blue mostmonotonousdcscription. ( aow,!. 9!k— 107. 266—961. 
Mountains and the Darlings), it might be not unreason- 292—302. 402—418. 483..^39. ). On the S. ci^t, the Black- 
ably sui^sed that the Interior was a table land of mo- wood falls Into Flinders’ Day, in 115" 10' E. long. ; and in 
derate citation. It has already been stated that early 117" 66' £., Oyster Harbour, the N. part of K. George’s 
belief was directly contrary to this ; and the course of Sound, forms the large estuary of the Kalgan or French 
discovery has shown both laeta to he erroneous. W. of river. Neither of these streams are of much importance : 
the Blue Mbuntalns, a succession of terraces, com- and though it would, perhaps, be too much to aflrm that 
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no oChen full Into the ica between the Kalian aiul the he aioondeil from itB month to within 60 or fiO m. el 
119th meridian, that is for more than I, *200 m. of lon^., it is i his former oainp, and sufliciently far to set at rest every 
certain that none have lieen discovered, and tiia nature of j nossibilitv of doubt as to its direction and termination, 
the coast renders it next to impossible that any sliould tie found, however, a strange difference in the appear- 
ealst. In long. 139° B., a small mouth (that of tlic ! ance of its junction with the Murray from that observed 
Murray) occurs ; and, in 1836, Mitchell traced to its ter- by Sturt ; instead of a full and rapid stream, its bed, in 
mlnatlou the Glenolg, a river which, rising in the Gram- It^, would have been dry htul it nut been for the dull 
plans, falls Into the sea in 141° \V E.*. about 16 m. E. and stagnant backwater forced into it from the principal 
Cape Northumberland. This is one of the largest coast j river. The course of the Darling is now ascertained to 
rivers In Australia: its affluents are numerous, and its i tie a curved line, enclosing all the country W. of the 
course, including windings, iipwanls of 130 m., though Blue Mountains, from an unknown point N.andK. oi 
Its source be nut more tliaii 70 m. from tlie sea. It is the .30th parallel .and 148tli meridian to its junction with 
wiile and deep, except at tts mautki but, like most the Murray, in 34^ 7' S., 14!2°3' E. In this course, be- 
Australian streams, it flrst expands into a considerable sides the rivers already alluded to, it receives the Bog.m 
basin, which, afterwards contracting, presents a very (New Year’s Creek of Sturt), and such part of the 
narrow outlet to the sea, the entrance from which is waters of the Macquarric as are not absorbed in the 
choked up by sand-banks. No river further E., except soil. {Sturts 1.86—96.; ii. 106.116—120.; Mitchell, 1. 
a few InsCgniilcant brooks, has yet liecn discovered upon 21.3—268., ii. 109—1 16.) From its junction with the 
the S. coast. ( Fliwiers, i. 49—222. ; Adm. Ch. ; Cross*a Darliug, the Murray pursues a tortuous course, first 
Journ. 1 Sarv.~(ien. Rett., 90.; Co, in Do. 169. ; Mttchcll^ towards the W., and then towards the S., lecciviug 3 or 
11. 10!). *201. 309. 21.’i. 226. ; Sturt, ii. 111—117.) 4 tributaries in its way, till in 35° 10' 8. 139° SO' K. it is 

Along a coast-liiio of nearly 8,000 m., there are thus rt'ceived into the large shallow lake named Ai.examiiiina, 
not more than 30 river mouths ; and of the streams to r.ointnunicating by a narrow outlet with Eucouiiter Bay, 
which these give egress, none have a course of more than in lat. 35° 34', long. 139°. (Sturt, ii. 111—177.) Thus 
Sion m. inclusive of windings, and but very few penetrate | every river W. of the Blue Mountain ciiain and S. of the 
to a direct distance of 50 m. from the shore. Since it is 28th parallel Is conveyed to tlie 8. shore by a single 
evident that these cannot drain 1-lOth part of the whole mouth, and is connected, directly or indirectly, i\itli 
land, it is nut very surprising that the belief of an inter- the Murray, tlie basin of which consequently includes 
nal lake or mediterranean sea siiould have been enter- more than 400,000 sq. m. The Murray itself, from the 
tain^ by the first Inquirers ; and though this be now junction of tlie Morrumbidgee to tlie sea, is not less 


E roveu to ne uniounueu, lue iiyurugrapny oi mu inwriur 
I scarcely loss anomalous than such an arrangement 
would have been. A little pains is necessary, both to 
describe and to comprehend this internal water system, 
to which nothing bearing the least resemblance exists in 
any other part of the known world. Immediately W. of 
tlie Blue Mountains, and in the very highest terraces 
and tabte.-lands, a liost of full and powerful mountain 
streams combine to form 2 large rivers, tlie Macquarrie, 
and the Lachlan, whicli, ne.<irly on the same meridian 
(the 149th), diverge towards the N.W. and N. N.W. in 
their progress to the interior, ((fxley, 9. 3<)fi.) Consi- 
derably utrtlicr S. anotlier largo stream, tlie Morrum- 
btdgec, rises in the Warrogtmgs ( Currie, Field's Memoirs, 
377.), and after receiving many short but full streams 
flrom the W. ituies of tlie Blu(‘ Mountains, runs a very 
tortuous course, st>ttliiig finally into ouev.iiwing but little 
flrom due W. Still more to the S., the Murray issues 
from the unexphired recesses of the Warragongs, and, 
after being jnineil by several important streams in the 
mountain country, receives the waters .of the Morrum- 
bidgee. in lat. 34*^ 4.V K., long. 14.3° 22' E.f (Sturt, ii. 86. ; 
Mitchell, li. 127—129.) ; the latter river liaving, accord- 
ing to tiic surmise of Sturt (il. 65. 73.), fully verified by 
Mitchell (11. 64. 69. 77.), been joincil by the Lachlan in 
34°25'S., 144° 23' K. 

N. of the Idverpool Range, to as low a lat. as 28° 10' 4{»" 
8., the (Swydir, Duinnresq, and a very considerable num- 
ber of other streams, have been discovered— some of them, 
as thp Castlcreagii, of very considerable volume ; but, 
though flowing at first In various directioiiH, they ail 
gradually unite in the channel of a very singular stream, 
the Darling. (A. Cunningham's Geog. Journ., ii. Hi, 
119. ; Oxletf, 283. ; Sturt, i. 138. ; Milchell, 1. 3-1—60. 106). 
This river was first struck upon by Sturt In 1829, near 
the aOth parallel and 146th meridian. Its bcnl was here 
wide and deep : but the water lay low within it, was in- 
tensely salt, huu scarcely any pcrccptibU* currcnt,and there 
was no satisfactory appearanceof a tide (i. 87.). MitcheP, 
6 years later, found the waters at this point perfectly sweet, 
though they had the green transparent tinge that usually 
accofhpanlos saltness, and there was still no Indication of 
a current. About 60 m. lower they were found to be salt, 
and continued so for 14 m. to a cataract, where they 
agMn became sweet, (i. 212. 229.) In 1830 Sturt, in his 
expedition down the Murray, passed an important stream, 
which, though largo, fresh, and running with a power- 
ftil current, he concluded to be the Darling. The Ids- 
toiy of mographical discovery presents few things more 
creditable to tne skill and penetration of the traveller 
than this Identification. Sturt had quitted the Darling 
Id despair, the year before, and left it a salt and all but 
stagnant stream 800 m. distant towards the N. £. ; yet 
the ingenious conjecture he hasarded as to its being this 
Imporamt affluent of the Murray, has been verified In 
most respects by the more exteudraluid better appointed 
•MMlItloa of his successor on the same line of explo- 
tnihn. Mitchell, in 1835, traced the Darling from the 
l^oiot where Sturt hod quitted It in 1829 to 32f S. ; mid in 

1. 208.) llw lalltv. n bwrlng h little otT the land, in oonaeqaence of 
Mhw, Ad not see fte amall mouth of the Gleneig. 
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KriHii j,nuu m. in leiigui, iiiriuaivi; ni winuiiiga yoiurt, 
ii. 205.); and it is certainly quite within the mark to al- 
low it an equal length of course from its remote snun'e 
amoiiff the Warragungs to that junction. The length of 
the Morrumbidgt'c (‘annot be estimated at less than 1 ,000 
m. il. 22—84.) ; that of the T.iU‘lilan is more than 

\,%)\) (Oxley, 104.) ; of the Macqu.*irric, 700 or 800 (Ox/et/, 
21.5—244. ; Sturt, i. 7 — 38.) ; of the Darling, more than 
1,000 (A//fc4c/A i. 294.) ; and of the others in proportion. 
Such a water system would, in any other part of the 
world, be indeed magnificent, and a tneanb of intern.*!! 
communication almost illimitable. Such is not, how- 
ever, the case here: the mouth by which these com- 
bined waters issue to the ocean is so miserably small that 
it w.as entirely overlooked by both Flinders and Baiidiii, 
who met in Encounter Bay, where it is situated. (Flinders, 
i. 1M9— 196.) ; and, when discovered in 1829, it was found 
to be defeiide<l by a diiuble line of breakers, the foam of 
which extended from one end of the bay to the r>tlier. 
(Slurt, ii. 175. 239.) Its pass.ige is therefore impracti- 
eablc, evon did its W'ldtli and deptli admit of navigation,— 
but this they do not ; and Lake Alcxandrina, into whieli 
the Murray first discharges itself, though .50 in. long and 
40 m. wide, is so extremely shallow as to be incapable, in 
many places, of floating even a boat (Sturt, ii. 109.). 
Whence is it that this combination of so many streams 
has such a poor and insignificant termination ? The 
Macquarric alone, at less than 100 m. from its source, is 
sometimes cajiable of floating a 74-gini ship. (Oxleu, 
192.; Wentworth, 101.) The Castlereagh is even more 
considerable (Oxley, 'iSiA.) \ and the Darling, Morrum- 
bidgee, and Murray, appear, in some seasons and in 
some parts of their course, to be capable of supplying 
a host of such lakes as that widen is the common 
recipient of the waters of them all. But in truth these 
rivers, notwithstanding their great length of course and 
width of channel, are of the nature of mountain torrents. 
Formed in the hills, by the confluence of many powerful 
streams, they rush from their mountain homes important 
watercourses ; but ouickly reaching a very level country, 
they become sluggish in their motion, except when urged 
by the influence of flooiling rains ; and, receiving few or 
no tributaries, their existence depends on the magnitude 
of their sources, so that they shoal and narrow as they 
proceed,— an eflbct exactly the reverse of any thing ob- 
served in older countries. When the mountains are sa- 
turated with water, the beds of ^ese streams become 
fUlly ciiarged, and then they foam and thunder along their 
tra», till, in the flats of the low country, they meet with 
some opiMjsitton, when (their banks no longer able to 
contain them) they spread to the right and left in marshes, 
of which the overflow finds its way by insignificant chan- 
nels to other streams. In dry seasons, on the bontrary 
these rivers dwindle to trifling brooks, even in the moun- 
tains, while, in the plains, their wide and deep beds be- 
come converted into dry and dusty chasms. ’This is the 
case with the Macquarrie and the I.«chlan, which, Issuina 
from the mountains in large and full streams, are lost iS 
theinterior flats in extensive swamps, which in wet seasons 
^ every where inundated, while, after a long-.continued 
drmht, the beds of the rivers prenmt nothing more of 
moisture than a succession of ponds, and their marshes. 

exhibit the creeks by which their 
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140. ; and MitcheU, i. 321., II. 32. 771. &c.) Yet this last 
mentioned supply, trifling as it is, is pi*rhaps the greatest 
that the last mentioned rivers receive, and in consequence 
the supply they bring to the Murray is very uncertain. 

MilchcU, ii. 113.) The latter, however, 
never loses Uie character of a permanent river, which can 
be afHnnod of no other known stream of the interior, 
except, perhaps, its aflluent, the Morumbidgee. The 
quantity of water, finally conveyed to the sea. Is not 
therefore great; absorption and evaporation perform 
their work unchecked by any liberal supply from the sur- 
rounding country ; and were it uot that the two chief 
rivers receive an occasional impetus to their current by 
the occurrence of rapids {Sturts ii. 83. 98, &c.), it is by 
no means improbable Unit the whole might be exhausted 
before it reached the coiist. ^ 

These rivers have their sources at very great elevations. 

That of the Macqiiarrie is 2,nr>9 ft. Above the sea; of the 
Gwydir, 3,(KX) ; ot the Diimaresq, 2,970 ; of the Lachlan, 

2,339. The source of the Castlereagh cannot be much 
lower ; and the sources of the Morrumbidgee and Murray, 
lying in the Warragungs, are, probably, considerably 
higher. The descent of the country is however so 
rapid that the river-beds sink more in tiie first few miles 
than’ in all their subsequent course; that of the Mac- 

a uarrie falls 2,800 ft. in 200 m.; that of the Lachlan, 1,789 
;. in less than 100 m.; while the united waters of the 
Dumaresq, Gwydir, &c. have iallen at least 2,000 ft. 
before thdr junction with the Castlereagh. {Sturt, i. 156., 
il. 118.; Ox/ey, 9.; Currie, in Field, 378. Mttchell, ii. 

312.) In consequence of this formation of the country, 
falls and rapids are extremely numerous in the higher 
parts of the rivers. Becket and Bathurst Falls, in the 
Apsley (though this is a mountain stream of no great 
importance), are exceedingly magnificent ; the former 
has a pitch of 160 ft., the latter, one of 2^ ft. perpen- 


dicular height. ( Oxley, 297. 299.) 

Lakes arc abundant in Australia,a8 might indeed be in- 
ferred from the level nature of the plain country, but none 
of them are very large, and few appear to be permanent. 
Lake Alcxandrina, the recipient of tho Murray, has by 
far the largest surface; but, as before observed, it is 
extremely shallow ; and Luke George (lat. 35". long. 
149" 15'), which, :n 1828, was a sheet of water, 17 m. long, 
and 7 wide, was said, by an old native female, to have 
been a thick forest within her memory ; and in 1836 it 
had dried up to a grassy plain. {MitchcU, ii. 813.) The 
lakes of the interior are subject to the same vai iatiou 
{Oxley, 120—1.30.; Mitchell, A. 34 — 37.), and when ex- 
cited curio.sity has drawn the traveller from his road, to 
inspect one of these reservoirs, more than commonly 
famous, the result of his examination is almost sure to 
lx* disapiiointment. (Sturt, i. 15.) These lakes, such ns 
they arc, .abound along the banks of the L.'iclilan .and the 
Murray, as far as the junction of the Darling ; they arc 
so far from yielding .any supplies to the rivers, that their 
own waters seem, in part, to deiend upon the latter 
overflowing their banks. Some of them arc, however, 
quite isolated, aud none have any outlet. Many, and 
uiose the largest, are salt; and small salt-lakes, or 
rather brine-pits, apriear to lie common in tlie dead 
levels of the interior both K. & W. {Mttcltell, ii. 66. 82. 
91. 140, &c. ; Cross' xJourn. Dale, 162.) 

Soil — Were the soil of Australia mgroly extremely 
various in different parts of the continent, it would be 
no more than what is seen in every other part of the 
world. But the Australian soil varies according to laws 
of Its own, apparently unknown in any other region. 
In other countries, rivers are the great fertilizers, 
and their influence Is tho greater the longer their 
course. In Australia, fertility is confined to the higher 
parts of streams ; and, as has been shown, those wTiich 
promise fkirest at their outset from their mountain 
sources, invariably and quickly either dry in their beds, 
leaving the country an arid desert, or spread into 
marshes, rendering it an uninhabitable swamp, equally 
destructive of animal and vegetable life. Thus situ- 
ated, it is not wonderful that productive soil should 
be found only on the sides and summits of consider- 
able elevations ; or that tho explorers of the interior 
should look for the indications of mountain land with 
a feverish anxiety, which it is difficult for a native 
of the fertile plains of Europe and Asia to comprehend. 
** Had we picked up a stone,” says Sturt, sfieaking of 
his abandonment of the investigation of the Dariii 
(i. 144.), ** as indicating our approach to high land, 
would nave cone on. But this seemed a desert, that not 
even a bird inhabited— the vegetable kingdom was 
almost annihilated; and the native dog, so thin that 
he could scarcely walk, seemed to implore some merciful 
hand to despaten him." This was during a dry season, 
and^ consequent failure of the streams. ” There was 
not the smallMt eminence," says Oxley (p.69.), under 
clreumstanoerdiametrically opposite, " wuence a view 


might be obtained, the country appearing a dead level 
and although we could see for some distance all round, 

there was not a rising ground in any direction. The NonMndstun.” (Jottm.* 
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margin of the stream was a wel liog, full of water-holes, 
and covered with marsli plants. It was only on the 
very edge of the bank, ami ui the bottoms ot the bights 
that any eucalypti grew. Tliere was not the least 
appearance of natives ; nor *was bird or animal of any 
description seen during the day, except a solitary native 
dog; — we seemed, indeed, the sole living creatures in 
these vast deserts." “ From a tree near the camp,” 
says Mltcliell (ii. 148.), ” Burnett descried a goodly hill, 
distant 22 m. It was indeed (p.16.5.) awelconio sight 
to us, after traversing for several months so much of the 
dead levels of tho interior; and I accordingly named 
this hill. Mount Hope."—" Within^ho water line,” (of 
llegent's Lake, now a grassy plaint observes the same 
authority, "stood dead trees, of a full-grown size, appa- 
rently killed by too much water, too plainly showing to 
what long periods the extremes of drought and moisture 
may extend in this singular country.” (ii. .34.) Again 
(it. 1.57.) he speaks of a row of bare poles, the remnants 
of yarra tn*us, 6 or 10 years old, which occupy tlie very 
middle of a stre.am, tnoiigh they must liavc attained 
their growtii while the bed of the river was dry. The 
soil ot these desolate and extensive plains is various ; 
In some places red tenacious clay ; in otiicrs, a dark hazel- 
ooluurcd loam, rotten and i\ill of holes : sand is not very 
abundant, but it is found ; and wliatcver tlic composition, 
one unvarying appearance of dreariness and desolation 
marks the scene. Kxcf'ptiuns must lx* made, luiwcvcr, 
to some portions of laud on tlie Murray aud Minrum- 
bidgee {Mitchell, ii. 136, Ac.), but tlicsc are both per- 
manent streams, their floods restrained by outer banks 
or bergs*, so that the neighb(»uring country is in some 
degree preserved from the fierce extremes of drougiit 
and inumlutlon. Yet this more fivouruble description 
must lie taken in a restricted sense : aliout the meridian, 
where the otlier known rivers (tlu: I.aclilan, Macquarrie, 
and D.arling) ct'asc to flow, tlie country on the banks of 
the Morrumbidgee begins to deteriorate ; and the river, 
though it does not fail, contracts soon after both in 
breadth and volume, till, .at its junction with the Murray, 
it has all tlie appearance of an ordinary creek. (Sturt, 
ii. 51. 87.) Compared with the gloomy sterility of these 
flats, no contrast cun be stronger than the abundant 
fertility of the elevated terraces. A ricli, dry, vegetable 
soil, broken into gentle undulations, and watered with 
the various streams tliat form the abundant sources of 
the internal rivers, is tho general eliarnctcribtic of 
Bathurst IM.ains, Liverpool Flains, Yap I'huns, and the 
other districts that stretch away upon the summits 
and N. sides of the Blue Mountains, and N. of the 
Liverpool Itange. 'J’lie W. valleys oi the same moun- 
tains iiartake also of the same character ; and a similar 
desermtion will apply to the corresponding country on 
the E. faces of the Darling range. {Oxb'y, 186. 267. 
275, &c.; A. Cunningham, in Fiehl, 131—191.; Sturt, I. 
6—14., il. 11—36.; Mitchell, i. 27—57.; L i/m* '6— H. ; 
Dale,\vi CroAS, .51—72, &c.) But the Ix'st hand hitherto 
found in Australia, is tiiat discovered lately (1836) by 
Major Mitchell, near the S. coast, and called by him 
Australia Felix. It lies among the Grampians and 
Pyrenees ; and, though surroundtai .and intersected by 
mud and swamps, its Ingh levehs .and valleys, abundantly, 
but nut excessively watered, are so ])roIlfic, that the dis- 
coverer congratulates himself on *‘ lieing tlio harbinger 
of mlglity rluanges, since his steps would soon be fol- 
lowed by the men and animals for whom this fertile 
region seems tq have becq prepared.” (h. 157 — 289.) 

8o many thcorios have been hazarded to account for 
tho host of anomalies in this S. world, and each in succes- 
sion iifund to be erroneous, tli.at great circumspection is 
necessary in offering even a surmise as to the causes of 
physical arrangements and aiiiiearancos, so much at va- 
riance with all former experience. One fact, however, 
forces itself on our notice : the iertilo parts of Australia, 
confined to the higher regions, are as efibctually sepa- 
rated from each other by apparently irredeemable- de- 
serts, as though the ocean flowed between them. And 
liow many centuries is it since tlie ocean did so flow ? 
Tho different explorers unanimously declare the dead 
flats of the interior to be new land,—xi(xv/, that is. In com- 
parison with the mountains by wliich they are bounded ; 
while those mountains themselves, judging by their po- 
verty in primitive formations, are anparoiitlymore recent 
thim the similar elevations of tlie N. hemispliere. Sturt 
believes tl\e Darling to have Iwen the main channel whicli 
carried off the ].ast waters of the ocean from tho low 
lands, and its bed — which he esteems an estuary rather 
than a valley —to have remained tho natural and proper 
reservoir or the streams falling from the E. and W. (If. 
119.) None, however, fall into it in 660 m. {Mitcheli, 
I. 295.) ; but the whole appearance of the country on Its 
banks is strongly corrotwrative of Sturt’s opinion. 
(MiteheU, i. 214. 307., ii. 109. 1 13-116.} But what, then, 
was the condition of the country, previously to that con- 
vulsion or change, of whatever Kind it might be, whi^ 
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laid bare thi* i,ictenitve tract ? RvUlently that of ialand 
group*, at greater or ten dittanrei from each other, the 
•urfanes of which (now the terrace* and tahle-huids of 
the mountain*) had remained exposed siifflciently long to 
enable mineral and vegetatde deeon^iltion to perfcirm 
It* work of ereatiiig a fertile soil. The rirers of these 
lilands (now the sources of the anomalous internal streams) 
would, like other island riven., run their sliort courses to 
the thru sea, and having performed tiieir ottice of irri- 
gating the tracts throiigli wlilch they flowed, be there 
absorbed. On the exposure of the interior, all this 
would 1)0 clianged. Tl»e newly uncovered land, destitute 
of vegetation witli tlie exrention of marine plants, would 
of nnc(‘ssity remain sihrile till the decomposition of tliese 
gradually, thougii slowly, began to form a soil. ( fitmfers, 
il lie.) The rivfjrs, no longer received into a sea, at no 
great distance from their sonrees, wouhl i)c*gin to wear 
themselves ehniinels in tlienew ground— a process which, 
while tlie descent was consideraiile, would be rapid In its 
o|>erationH ; but which, wiieii the stream, reiudiing a level 
fiat, had lost much of its initial impetus^ would decrease 
in energy ; and, on the oceurrenee of a hollow, woiilil 
wholly eease, at least for a season. Sucli a hollow is the 
Marsh of tlie Macqnarrie (SOtrf, ll.JfiH.), and a succession 
of such hollows seems to form tlic marshes of tlie. Jaich- 
Inn. ( Mitchell, li. flti— Til .) The water losing Its flow, and 
siireadiiig over tliese hollows, lU'posits in them the fertile 
debris from Its native tiills, and thus gives birth to marsh 
plants, the dei'oniposition of which btill further improves 
th(> soil ; and, in the season of flood, the washing of this 
deb) is to the sides of the concavity, by gradually lorining 
a channel, gives to the cxliaiisted streiuii new strength to 
struggle, incl) by inch, along its course. Tliat some such 
pn)cess has been at work ever since this land was first i 
explored, seetiis evident from the bergs, or outer lianks of 
tlie Murray, Morriunhidgee, \c. ; and Mitchell could no j 
otlierwise account lor the reinark.*il)le appearance of 
many of the lakes w lileli he passed, than by supposing 
that their hnllows existed ftc/ioc the r/ccr* iH’pnn to Jiow 
(ii. 34.). “We cannot doubt,'* says lliirnboldt {Pers. 
Nar., iv. 1.10.), *' tliat in both coiiUnents (Africa ,nid 
Australia) there are K^stoms of iiiteiior rivers winch 
may bo consideriHl as not yet lully developc'd, and 
which enmrauuicate wiili each otliei, eitlier hi the ' 
times of great risin>{s, or by permanent hiiiireations;*' ^ 
a sagarinus remark, inade more th.in 10 years before' 
the discovery of tlie e\fensive connection lielweeu the 
liiannels of the AustralUn stscnnis, by uiiieii it is so 
rctnarkalily conlirini'd. also, Carl Hitler, Knl- 

A;Hni/i*,i.:u*.1.) Ihit it Sturt’s surmise lie founded in truth, 
the lied of tlie Darling, or U.s continuation, that of the 
Murray, siioiild Ih> tin' common divtiii ol all the land Im*- 
tween itsell and tlie oldiT inoiintiiiii.s towards the K. and 
S. ; and this it is, or is in progress of iMToming. The 
union is efri*cted fur all the known streams except the 
‘ l.-ichlaii and Maeqiiurrie ; and of these the former has 
rompletinl its bixl (Mtirhell, ii. 7H ), though it has not 
yet been able to fli*. up the hollows which form itsmiirshes 
111 the wet season ; and the latter, though inueh im^KHltal j 
by the extent luul lowness of its swamp, is struggling to 
establish a permanent eoiinection with the C^astlereagh, ! 
through Morrisett’s Ponds (Sturt, i. 140.), and with the i 
Darling direct, through Duck Crt'ck (Mitchell, ii. 3‘2.). I 
The great deflcleiicy of springs and tributary streams Is ' 
one great cause of the slowness of this oiKT.ation : but ! 
Che oeileienry itself is only what might reasonably be • 
looked for tn a eountry of recent form.ition, esitecialiy in 
one where the eminences an* so few and so little elevated | 
as they a|)pi*ar to In* in the Interior of Australia. Springs | 
can be formed only by tlie aceiiiniilation of moisture in 
the cai ities and gullies of hills ; and tins accumulation | 
must. In the Hrst inst.ince, pnicccd with extreme tardi- ' 
oe**. W’hen overcharged, and not till then, these ruber- 
voir* will give forth their superfluous waters : at flrsi, by 
a simple overflow, and, when tlie additional supply has ' 
given to the torrent thus flrst formed sulflcicnt power to 
deepen it* bed, iii a continual stream. ( See the very pro- 
found article Kivbr, in the £nry. Brit., xviii. 39— tU., 
more especially at p. 70. et *cq.). When this process has 
been long In operation, these streams will be numerous, 
and such 1* the case In the terraces and older mountains 
of Australia : where the land is comparatively new, they 
may be expected to be scarce, and they are scarce be- 
yond paranel in the Interior of the same continent. Even 
when become permanent, time must be allowed for them 
to cut their path to their Anal ehannel ; and tliis is a most 
wise arrangment, since, did such new-born currents find 
their way alrectly to an extensive bed, the source from 
which they are supplied would be exhausted. Centuries, 
therefore, must probably elapse between the first appear- 
ance of the inflMit torrent and its final absorption Into 
tome river system. In the interval It will pursue its 
^rse surely, however slowly ; and with a speed and 
direction varying according to the obstructions which it 
meeto with, and the amount of Us initial supply. Many of 
tboM iDdi^t streams are found In the intenor of Aus- 
tnlU, aellBg greater or loss approeebes to whet Hum- 


boldt calls the '* development of their system ; " the beds 
of some of them, though dry during the summer heats, ex- 
hibiting iinquestionaldn signs of floods at other seasons ; 
w’hile others appctir to be permanent to the point to which 
they have already cut thetrway. (Sturts 1. 1*2.1. ; Mitchell, 

I. ^ 249—25.1, *201., &c. ; 11. 32., &c.) But, again, upon 
the surface of a new country, so singuarly devoid of 
vegetable decay ( Sturt, i . lOR. ), prmluction will necessarily 
be limlteil to those spots where the rivers and floods have 
deposited their fertilizing hlime. The barrenness of tho 
districts remote from streams and swamps is, in fact, the 
universal theme of all travellers {Oxley, Sturt, and 
Mitchell, passim ) ; while yarra trees so distinctly mark 
the bf*d Ol a river, that the course of the latter may be 
kept In view even at the dlsUinee of the visible horizon, 
and every flat subject to inundation is crowded with dense 
shrubs, box -trees, polygonum, kangaroo grass, reeds, 
and other native vegetation. (MiicheU, ii. 54. and passim ; 
.S7»;7, 1 717. find passtms Oxley, 97 — 193. ami passim, ) 
Here, then, are nlaindant elements of a soil, tlie prm'ess 
of forming which is expedited by tlic remarkably pro- 
longed and lierec extrenu*H of drought .and floon to 
which this region Is subjected. (Sec Clima'ie.) The 
vegetation of Interior Australia, siieh ns it is, does not 
live its matural l(*rin, or die of natural decay ; but when 
a flood has given birth to th.at race of trees and shrubs 
wliicii draw their susten.inci* from excessive moisture, 
a long-continued drought destroys nearly the wiiole 
trilie (Sturt, i. Ul, Ac ); while such plants ns delight 
in a dry soil spring from tlie earth formed from tln‘ir 
diH’om|M)sition, to be in their turn destroyed, after 10 nr 
r2yeais* growth, by the constant exposure to too much 
water iu a return of the season of floods. ( MUehcll, ii. 34. 
14H. 313.}. It IS quite clear that this altorimtioii must 
tend to fertilize tho L'lnd imieii more r.ipidly (iian if 
I either nice of plants ('oiitiniied tn draw their noiirish- 
I inent from the newly deposited and still meagre eartii, 
till they ])eriKhed from pure exiiaustion, the more espe- 
cially as dt*eiduoiis trees are almost unknown*, and con- 
sequently one great source of siqiplj', the se.ilterings of 
autumn in other regions, is wanting to the native soil o! 
Australia. 

It appears probahi* , then, thtit both the land ami water 
are here still in a course ol Ibrinntion ; tlmt the various 
aiioiii.alies, in each, whicli fdl the minds of Europeans 
uiili wonder, arc only tlie natural appearances of an im- 
pertect, or rather of an unfinished woik ; and that they 
will v.nnish whi*n the causes, now in ojier.ntion, sliall have 
nriNluced their full effect. These Ofdiiions are hazarded, 
however, with miicli diflidence ^ and only because they 
appt'ar to ri'sult from the facts collected by actual ob- 
servers. 

Climate — About a tided part of the Australian con- 
tinent, tlie N. part, togetlier with the l.arpo island of New 
Duinea, and the ntlier isles eniinierat(>d at the beginning 
nl this article, wiUi tlie exception of New Zealand, lie 
in the torrid zone. The other portiuii of the continent, 
the islands Immediately adjacent, and New Zealand, are 
In the S. teinperatv* zone, 'i'he proportion of inter-tropi- 
cal to extra-tropical law! is, therefore, altogether about 
as 5 to 12 (Malte-Hrun's 'Pah. xii. 270. .17.1.). Of the ge- 
neral eliiiiate in the torraer portion little is positively 
known, thougli it may l>e too probably inferred that it 
resembles generally those regions ol tlie N. hemisphere, 
similarly situafed, where running w ater is scarce ; that is, 
that a consiileralde ])ortion of It is burned up witli 
intense heat. Oii the N. coast a wind trom the S. raises 
the temiH'rnture with extreme suddenness ( king, i. 39S.), 
Hilda N. wind produces tlie same effect in the interior 
(Mitt hell, i. .11.1.; /*. Cunninfiham,\. 174.; 1Ventworih,A0.)\ 
.arguing, in hotli cases, a passage over a highly heated 
soil. Tropical Australia is in tho range of the Indian 
monsoons, of which the N.W. sets in usually about the 
beginning of November, and that from the S.E. in the 
j early part of April. There is, liowever, much Irre- 
gularity iu their recurrence, the v.ariation Boraelimea 
amounting to more, than a month. (CawphclVs Geog. 
Joum„ iv. MR.) In these regions the seasons can 
! scarcely be divided into dry and rainy ; for though the 
I N.W. (or summer) monsoon be attended with very 
J heavy falls, yet they seldom continue above ‘2 or 3 hours 
at a time, so that they rarely, if ever, put a complete 
stop to out-door labour. Prom June to September, 
I no rain falls, though these are unquestionably the 
I healthiest months of the year. A great quantity of 
I moisture must, however, at all times be suspended in 
, tho atmosphere, though imperceptible to the senses, 
I during the prevalence of the dry or S.E. monsoon : 
! for iron articles are kept from rusting only by incessant 
I care^ and the exposed surface of the rocks, along the 
; Intertrojiical coasU, are so generally coloured by tho 
oxide of iron, that the term red might without impro- 
priety be adopted as descriptive of the N.N.E. and N.W 
shores. (CampbelPs G. J., iv. 149. ; JCflb, 1. 396.) Tho 
. average temperature at Melville Island, on the N. coast, 
ggjfj ** i nsmelj.tlis white eedar (MtUs eosads- 
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IVcm Ai^l. 1897, to March, 182S, was 880 Fah.; the 
winter average 80^ ; that of the summer BC" ; and the 
(•xtreme averages 75^ (for July), and 87** (for Dec.)* 
It may also be observed, that the coolest part of the day 
appears to be 6 a.m., the temperature of that hour being 
from to 7** lower than that of midnight. (CamplteiVs 
ii. J., 152.) With regard to Extra-tropical Australia, it 
Is a pretty common observation, that the climate of N. S. 
Wales assimilates very closely to that of S. Italy; but 
this must be taken with some limitations: first, the 
atmosphere is very considerably drier; secondly, the 
extremes of temperature are greater ; thirdly, the aver- 
age heat is rather less ; and fourthly, the temperature 
appears to decrease more rapidly by elevation. The 
following is a stiitement of the extremes of temperature, 
and quantity of ralii at Sidney in 1H21-2, raroinatta in 
1822-3, l*erth (Swan Uiver) In 1831, and K. George’s 
Sound ill 1831-2. 



Temperature. 

Day’s 

Rain. 

Rain faHen, in 
Inches and Dec. 


Max. 

Min. 

Ridmgr 

ParaBoatta - 
Perth 

K. (ieorge'B Sound 

sao 

lOK 

KMl 

d7 

48* 

4(1 

3.3 

.02 

107 

139 

29948 

30*7801 


The mean temperature of the year is, from observations 
at Sidney, rather above 85^ ; from those' at Paramatta, 
rather above 63^ ; from those at Perth, rather below 571^ ; 
from those at K. George’s Sound, rather liclow G(a°. 
(Itrishaite and (iro«/6o«rfic, in 7‘VrW, 3Kft — 397.; Itmn, 
123, 124.) In these districts, though frost be not un- 
known, it occurs very rarely, and smiw never lies upon 
the ground ; but on the mountain terraces a moan tem- 
p(‘ratiire is met with almut equal to that of England, 
though its rxtroine.s are much greater. Cunningham 
(F/Wrf, I33.)fuiina his thermometer (varying from 
to Fi. of the niiic Mountains) sink suddenly to 59° on 
reaching Bathurst, an elevation of 1,970 ft. This was in 
A]'ril (corre.sponding to October in Europe), and warm 
V niter clothing w as neot*ssary for the p,irty who were 

I iroceeding to investigate the country towards Idver^KioI 
’hiins. Heavy snows are common in these high lands ; 
and tliough they do not lie in the valleys, the upper flats 
and downs remain cflvereil for many d.iys. ( 

; P. Cnnmnf'hnni, i. 184.) The It)w interior is hot, 
whether dry or flooded. {Ojrlfy, Sturt, and Mitclul/, 
passtm ) The variations of the seasons in I’xtra-tropic^l 
Australia occur, of course. In a rev«*rse order to that ob- 
served N.ot the equator; but it is to lu* noticed, that 
their regular siwcession is much more distinctly marked 
on the high than on the low lands. In the latter, indeed, 
some of the peculiarities of' a tropical climate are ob- 
Kcr\'ed as iiigh as 35° or 3G° of lat. j among others, some- 
thing very much resc'mhling pcrioiliral winds, and tlie 
division of tlie year into a dry and rainy si-ason. The 
prev.alling winds. In summer, are from N. E. to S. E. ; in 
winter, from N.W. to S.W. (Oxlvff, 148.) The showers, 
vhen ant/ fail (sevposf), arc generally confined to certain 
months, blit diifcring'on the different sides of the moun- 
tains ; it being a remarkable but well-authenticated fact, 
that floods on the coast occur simultaneously with dry 
weather in the interior, and conversely. Winter is from 
March to August ; May is the rainy season on the coast ; 
in the interior the r.uiis fall during the summer, or be- 
tween Sc}it(‘Tnber and Febrtiarv. {OxU'i/, 14G. ; P. Cun~ 
ninnham, i IK2. ; Wentworth, HO.) 

But a more Important division of the Australian cli- 
mate into w'ct ami dry. Is marked by periods or cycles of 
10 or 12 years each. Once in such cycles, a year of unmi- 
tigated drougiit prevails, during wfiich no rain falls, and 
the eflhets of which are equally intense on the coast and 
in the interior. Close upon this visitation follows a year 
of flood i but the rains, which are at first continuous and 
as general as the preceding drought, decrease with every 
succeeding year, till they again wholly fail for a time. 
It follows, therefore, that the 2 or 3 years following the 
great rains may be denominated the ivct pertott, and that 
an equal space of time preceding the great drongiits may 
be regarded as the long dry season of Australia. It u 
only in the intermediate years that the regular recur- 
rence of seasons, noticed above, is observable. {Oxley, 
vii. , SturU 1. liv. 1 ) In reference to the reverse order 
of the seasons in Europe and Australia, It is worthy of] 
remark, that a coM winter in the one ofipears to be co- 
incident with a hot summer in tlie other : and conversely. 
(/'. Cunningham, 1. 218.) For the rest, dews are very 
abundant, and, fortunately, fall the heaviest during the 
summer heats and the long-continued droughts. Hail- 
storms are very frequent, as are also thunder and light* 
fling ; the latter flashing frequently for a succession of 
days, wholly tinacrompanicil by the former or iiv a single 
drop of rain. Earthquakes are occasionally felt on the 
N. coast. (P. Cuuuitwham, i. 183. ; Campbelts G. J., iv. 
151.) The climate of Extra-tropical Australia is pecu- 


liarly favourable to the human constitution, prbbably 
from tlie deficiency of vegetable decomi^siliou. more 
than once before alluded to. Endemic diseases are al- 
most unknown ; even small-pox, measles, and bnoplug- 
cough arc strangers; but the hot B. wind produces 
ophthalmia ; and the teres, or round worm, is the common 
post of childhood. Dysentery is the most prevalent 
disease; but one proof, and that a strong one, of the 
healthy nature of the atmosphere, is the facility with 
which all disorders, even the worst cases of venereal 
aflection, yield to the simplest remedies. Deaths from 
disease are exceedingly rare. The N. coast is un. 
healthy, but certainly less so than most other tropical 
countries. Typhus and acute fevers are there urevo- 
lent in the wet monsoons ; and during the }>orlod of 
variable winds, pectulapia (moon blindness) luipcarg to 
supersede oplithalmia ; and scurvy seems to bo an en- 
demic, exhibiting itself with peculiar virulence where the 
tropical heat is exercised ui>on a damp soil. Even here, 
however, sickness puts on a general^ mild form ; the 
numlK'r of deaths, from disease, in Melville Island was 
only 1 in 9 for 4 years, or 1 in 36 per annum. (P, Cun~ 
ningkam, i. 171—17.3.; CatnplH:U'sG.J.,iy» 149—151. 1G8.; 
Wentworth, 65. ; Irwin, 4. 124.) 

Mineralogy, — This, at present, is a very meagre topic : 
iron is the only metal of wiiich unequivocal evidences are 
found ; and it appears to be spread In great profusion 
over all the cuntiiicnt and its adjai'eiit Islands. The im- 
roeiise extent oi iron oxide on theN. coast {Kii^, i. 39G.) 
has beeii already alluded to, and sevemt of the moimtalns 
violently afToct the magnetic needle. (Ox/cy, 259. ; Stfirt, 
i. 115.) It is even said that the compasses of vessels ap- 
proaching the shore feel a similar Influence {Picture qf 
Amtralia, 120.), but such statements should be received 
with much caution. Copper and lead (the latter mixed 
occasionally with silver and arsenic) are said to have lH‘cn 
traci'd both in the Blue Mountains and the Darling 
range ; but no attempt has yet ‘been made to turn such 
discovery to account ; and this, also, is the case with the 
abundant supply of Australian iron. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be rash to conclude that the moun- 
tainous strata in this region are not metalliferous ; though 
thooiily ore that forces itself on the .attention bn iron. It 
may, however, Iw prcbumed from the comparatively small 
amount of old formations in the mnuntaliis, tliat they are 
destitute of the precious metals *, and of gems, only rock 
ciystals, garnets, and agates have yet been met with. 
{Pict. Aust. 120—124.) But the most useful of all the 
fossils exists here in profuse alnindancc. Immense coal- 
fields extend beneatn the barren sandstone, and what 
enhance.*! their value, they occur in strata much more ho- 
rizontal than in the Old World, and rarely more than 18 
fiithoins lielow the surface. 'J'he Blue Mountain and 
Darling ranges arc equally rich in this treasure, and 
there is rtsason to believe that it exists also in the only 
halt-explored regions of the N.and 6. {Fitton, King^t 
Apften. .584, See . ; Mitchell, i. 14, &e. ; Berry, in FteM. 233. ; 
Pict. ^«a£.1H7.) 

11. Botany. — It is well known that Botany Bay received 
its name from the abundant vegetation which Capt. 
Cook and Sir J. Banks found flourishing on its coasts. It 
is scarcely less well known that the first attempt at colo- 
nization was made at that bay, and almost immediately 
abandoned by Governor Phillip, under the conviction 
that its soil was unprofitable and barren. {Hawkesworth, 
ill. .504.; Phillip, 51.) Si»% opposite conclusions, by 
able men, seem at first sight rather startling; but, on fur- 
ther cxamin.alion, they are found to grow naturally out of 
the character ol tlie Australiim liotany, which is as pecu- 
liar as must of the things in this region of peculiarities. 
“Picturesque and pleasing’’ Govr. Phillip allows the 
place to be ; but justly addb (p 52. ) th.lt “ bomething more 
essential than beauty of appearance must be sought In a 
place where the permanent rebidtnee of multitudes was to 
be established.’’ 

The first great division of plants is into two great 
classes : the Cryptogamous, which have no blossoms nor 
visible means of fructification ; such are mosses, ferns, 
fungi, &c. : and the Phanerogamous, which are refirn- 
diicfai by visible organs. Tiifs class includes, of course, 
all the higher orders of vegetables, but is sul>divfded into 
Monocotyledonous plants, such as have but one seed lolie ; 
and Dicotyledonous plants, which are possessed of two or 
more T the former comprises the grasses, cypcracetc, &c. ; 
the latter, those productions of the earth, the organization 
of which is most complicated, as the trees, superior shrutis, 
&c. The following table exhibits an outline of the 
arrangement of these primary orders in Australia. It is 
offered merely as an approximation, for knowledge on 
this subject Is yet but scanty ; but it has been constructed 
with much care from Brown’s “ Botany of Terra Austra- 
lis.” {Appendix to Flinders, 533—613.) ; the botanical 
papers of A. Cunningham {Appendix to King, 497—565. . 


* QcSd 1« found At Timor, only three dayw* ull from the N. rcMut of 
Auntralla (JTin/^, 1. 1«4.); Init the much greater elevation of the Ti- 
ninrean Mouiitalm impllea a dlflermt cwupnsliJon flroin that obsemd 
III Auntralia. (FTfiNicr*, ii. 254. | King, i. 131.) 
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Oxm» pMiimf Sturt, pauimf Mitchkll (i. xx. et 


Oidcra. 

Whole 
No. of 
known 
Hpecles. 

Whole No. 
nf Ault. 
Species. 

No. of Spec, 
com. to Aust. 
and other 
Regions. 

No. of 
Hpec.pe> 
cullarto 
Aust. 

tNeotyladonoDs • - 

GjKtO 

6.<Mi» 

31,091 

700 

1,144 

3,Hfi6 

210 

40 

20 

490 

l.KK 

3,84G 

M40 ' 

Total . • j 

41,000 ' 5,710 

27t) 


So profound were tlio early inveHti^fations of Brown in 
thli newly-opened region oi strangi! vegetation, that his 
nxme was given to It as a distinct tMjtunical klng<loin. 
{Lindlegt 522.) In his day the known plants of all tho 
world amounted to .33,000 species, those of Australia to 
4,200. (Flinden' Appen. 53l».) 'I’he labunrs oi sueeeodiAg 
botanists have done little more than enlarge the list, 
without at all aflW'ting the arrangement, and only in a very 
trifling degree altering the various proportions. The first 
fact which strikes the observer in the foregoing table is the 
very great mnnber of pceuliar AuBtraliun species, amoutiU 
Ing to nearly jjth part of those at present known. This is a 
uroportion iniicli greater tlian could be looked for from 
the relative magnitude of the region, and which, were the 
Individiials of eai'li species in any tiling like a similar 
ratio, or were the sficcics themse1v«)s of a kind highly 
useful to mail, would render Australia a parading un- 
fortunately, neither is tho rase. J'erns, nettles, nowers, 
and oven grasses, having the form, bulk, and habits of 
trees, are some of the distinguisliing features iuAustralian 
vegetation ; for the rest, tlie timber is generally of the 
hard wood kind, consisting of all tlie varieties of Euca- 
lyptus and Casiiarina, with some varieties of the rose- 
wood, sandal 'Wood, cedar, &c. Most oi tlie eucalypti are 
called gum trees, though the exudalloiis of many oi them 
are properly resins, tielng insoluble iti water ; while otiiers 
yield a manna as fine and as pure as any of Artabia 
Anoiher speeios yields the purest gum Ariibie. There is 
a tree lierc called the tea tree, the leaves of which arc 
usihI by the colonists instead of those of the Chinese 
plant i and there are also some mo<iirlnaI trees, as tho 
sassafras and the enstnr oil tree. Talms are limited to 
tho N. and K. shores, on the former of which the tro- 
pIciU mangrove grows In all its luxuriance ; and, in fact, 
tho peculiar aspect of Au^ir.dian vegetation disappears in 
this part of the eoiitlnent. Iieiiig supersedetl by one assi- 
milating more to tliat of liidi.i. It is in Tropical Australia 
that the greater imniber of (boho plants arc found which 
are common alike to this and other eoritincnts. ( Brown, 
Blind. Ap. 5H0, ; A. Cunntnaham, King's Ap. 532.). It 
bos been lielorc observed, that, with one exception, the 
Australian trees are evorgrceiis : many of them are ro- 
niurknble also for the Inverted position of ttieir leaf ; the 
margin, and not either surface, being directed biwardstho 
stem. All Australian grove has, consequently, a piTuIiar 
and gloomy apiiearance ; nor is the timber that it yields of 
the highest utility to the architect, being liable to rot at the 
heart, and so contractile that it has been known to shrink 
upwards of two inclies wUlim a week. (P. Cunningham, 
i. 1 U2. ) It remains to be ubsen ed that the trees in A iistralia 
are rarely so numerous as to impede horse travelling ; and 
as a remarkable fact, that thew appear to be most abundant 
on Inferior soils. (Gim. lirp. Orley, :KiH.) Flowefiiig 
plants of very great beauty are found ; but the lily, tulip, 
and iioiieysuckle exist in the loini of btaiidard trees of 
great sise. There are also odorifeious plants, wliirh 
seent the atmosphere to a great distance; and prickly 
slirubs, which grow unoii sandy soils, and bind them down, 
thus preventing that (Iriit whieli it. the lame of the Arabian 
and AiVican deserts. (MtVcAc//, i. i!22.,ii. 106, &e.) Grasses 
are abuiidAiit and nutritious, but they gniw in iletached 
cliimns, so that a heavy continuous suard, resombling an 
Eiigilsh meiulow, is unknown. 1 lax, tobacco, a spc'ctcs 
of cotton, tares, indigo, chicoiy, trefoil, and burnet 
(tho last a capital substitute for tea), are among the 
natural productions, but thi'ro is an unparalleled defi- 
rieiicy of ft-ults and of vegetables At for human food. The 
trrealia arc totally absent; and the best sulistitute for 
them appears to be a species of reed, wlileli, however, 
Mitchell found to make a very light cake. The only 
native fruits are raspbtTrlcs, currants (more like cranlicr. 
riea), one or two tasteless fruits, and a species of nut. 
The useful productions of other lands arc now, however, 
extensively aecltinatised, and corn rrops and orchards are 
found in every fertile spot in the sntUt'd districts. Every 
speeie^f corn. Including maize, is cultivated with suc- 
eeiis ; v^iloof foreign fruits, the orange, lemon, citron, 
nectarine, apricot, peach, plum, cherry, fig, mullicrry, 
quince, banana, guava, pine, apple, grape, and many others, 
MVe long been a source of profit to tho smaller settlors. 
The capabilities of the soil are thus attested ; nor can 
there be a doubt that the sugar e.ane and other tropical 
productions would thrive in the lower latitudes of the N. ; 
out ot preletit thc^rqlud^ce of the colonists is In favour 
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of pasturage, for which It must be owned that the exteiv 
•ive plains on the terraces aifurd much facility, though 
the keep of a sheep upon the native grasses requires three 
times the extent of ground that in a moderately fertile 
district in England would fatten an ox in summer, and 
keep two ihecp In winter. (P. Cunninghamt i. 262.) 

111. ZooLociY. —Animal existence in Australia assumes 
a form more anomalous and peculiar than even that which 
marks its botany. The following tables have been con- 
structed wltii every possible care l^om the ** Iligne Ani~ 
ffta/” of Cuvier, with the additions of Griifith, Gray,&'C., 
tho Zoology of Shaw, the Transactions of the Idnneean 
Society, and the works of the various travellers in Aus- 
tralia. 

Class Mammalia.* 


Whole No. 
of known 
Siieclvb. 


UiiHclrnmana 
riieiTopler* - 
InMHtivora - 
I'amivora 
MiirsupialU - 
Itodeiitta • 
Kdentata - 
)*ai‘h>(lennata 
Kuniinantia - 
Cetacea 


[Whole No. 
of Aubtra. 
Kpecieb. 


l.W 

\?A\ 

VI 

177 

1'I2 

21 

24 

1-12 

27 


iNu. of Spe. 
com. to A. 
and other 
Kegions. 


2 

O 

M? 

5.3 

n 

4 

0 


No. of Spe. 
perullar tu 
Aubtralia. 


1 

I) 

8? 

S.3 

5 

4 


Total - 

9(.(l 

.18 

.. 

46 1 

Aves. (Bihiis.) 


Whole No. 

Whole No. 

8ik>cu!S 

No. of Spe. 

Orders. 

of known 



Iiertiliar to 


Htteclia.. 

S]iefies. 

otlier Rego. 

Australia. 

Ampitrvs 

2.M 

16 

0 

10 

Dciilircmtrcs - 

1,273 

130 

7 

123 

Fissirostres - 

IVK 

12 

1 

11 

<'(nilroi.1iis( - 

410 

20 

8 

17 

1 miiiroKtres - 

31.3 

SO 

1 

29 

SyntUvivhs - 

IIB 

7 

« 

7 

St ansores 

482 

.34 

• 0 

34 

fSidliiiie 

"•11 

20 

.3 

17 

(iinlla - 

.331 

21 

4 

21 

I'ulmi pedes • 

2f»‘) 

22 

2 

20 

Total . 

.3,972 

1 .310 

27 

289 


In these tables, Cuvier's great orders of Carnassiers 
and rasseres, are divided into their several families ; the 
former into Cheiroptera, Insectivora, Carnivora, and Mar- 
Bupialia ; tlie latter into Dentirostres, Fissirostres, Co- 
nirostres, and Teniiirostres. Fur the following tabic 
the materials are by no means so abundant ; and it has 
been found advisable to mark the number of genera 
only, not tlmt of species. (5Ve Asia.) For fish and 
insects it would have been impossible to construct a 
table in the least satisfactory. 
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Orders. 

Whole No. 
td known 
(iuiivra. 

Whole No. 
of known 
A. Uenera. 

No. of Oen. 
tom. to A. 
and other 
Regions. 

No. of (len. 
peculiar to 
Australia. 

(’hclonla 

60 

.3? 

1 ? 

2 

SaiirU • 

117 

12 

1 

11 

Opbidmns - 

9.3 

8 

0 

8 

Hatrachions - 

.3.1 

1 0’ 

0? 

0? 

Total - . 

.30.1 

L_ 2.3 

2 

21 


a Vrofciimr Von Ritter has lately (18.35), given to the British tiub- 
lir a table. (Vom which the above uiflVrs nion> than could tie wlbhed ; 
but, alter the most )iaticnt investigation. It has lieen found Impossible 
to elTcct an agieciiifiit. As Al. \'on Ritter does not state his authori- 
ties, lie m.iy j^lbh have access to arrangements (Af 8. or oUier), In- 
acresblble in Rngland'; or it may lie the custom of the (iennan na- 
turalists to consider as distinct species, animals whkili ('uvler and 
others regard only as varieties. 

The following is Hitter's Table, as given in the Pmnu 
Cyelopaaia, iU.lVG, 



Whole No. 

Whole No. 

No. of Rpe. 

No. of Spe. 

Orders. 

of known 

of Aiistra. 

peculiar to 

and otliqr 
Countries. 


hpecies. 

hitecies. 

Australia. 

Quadnintana • 
rhetropicra - 

186 

192 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

('amivora 

820 

10 

5 

3 

AfatwupUlla • 
Rodentla - 

67 

293 

43 

3 

43 
> 3 

0 

0 

Kdeotata 

23. 

80 

2 

2 

0 

Hiiminantta - 

137 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cetacea - 

76 

13 

4 

9 

Total . - 

1,846 

7.1 

61 

14 


It is not meant to question the general accuracy of thw. table, whan 
It IS remarked that am unquestionaltle error bos crept Into it. 1 he 
Chelroiaeta of Australia are marked os wholly peculiar, whereas the 
•• Flying Fo»" was described as early as 17.10, mOiet the name of the 
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From these results U appears, first, that the native 
animals of Australia arc few in number ; and, secondly, 
that they arc very peculiar In kind. Of all the known 
Mamnnuia In the world, but M species, little more than 
l-17th part of the whole, belong origin^ly to this region. 
Of these 58 species, 4** were nevef heard of till they 
were first met on this soi^; and of the \2 species cuinnioii 
to Australia and other regions, 5 are whales, and 4 (out 
of the fi Caniivora) seals ; so that, in truth, of the fcv- 
rrstrtal Mammalia, only 11 species are common ; of 
which I Is the large ana strong-winged bat of Mada- 
gascar, another (the single and questionable common 
redent) is regarded by Mr. Ogilby as connected gene- 
ricaliy only with the Jcrbu.is of America and Asia 
{l.miupanTram. xviii. 121)— 132.*), and the third is the 
dog, of which it is a mo^t remarkable fact, that he is 
never found out of the soci«‘ty gf man, and very rarely 
absent from any sjiot wliich man inhabits 1 The autho- 
rity just quoted (p. 121.) believes, indpi*d, that he is not 
an aboriginal inhabitant oi this continent, but that ho 
caniqtuit with the first primitive settlers, in the same 
state of savage domestication in which he now exists, 
lie was unknown in Tasnuuiia (Van Diemen's' Land) 
tM'fure the settlement of the Itrilish colonists there 
(p. 122.), The other 3 Carnivora (probably only 2) 
marked in the table as peculiar to Australia, are seals 
{Or\ffUh*s Synttpsis of Cuv. IKO. 183.) ; so that the whole 

01 tliis important order, togetlier with the numerous 
tril)es of the Quadntinana, l';icliydcrmata, and Uiiinl- 
nantia, arc absolutely without any known land-repre- 
RiMitatives in this extensive portion of the glolie. [.Ogubyt 
/ ;w. Trans, xviii. 121.) Of the Kdentata, 4 species are 
marked in the table, after tiie arrangement of Ouvier 
(ii:. 203—265.); but that arrangement was niade in the 
utttT dq^pulr of forming a better, and not bt'cause it had 
any systematic analogy to rfx;omnierid it. Toothless, or 
air but toothless, the cre.ature8 unquestionably are ; but 
classing them in this order reduces the naturalist to the 
dilenun:i of admitting that there are Mammalia W'hich 
do not possess the distinctive mark of the class. The 
Kchidni and Ornitlioihynchi are destfttUr (f/rats, and do 
md hurklc their yonttg. The former germs consists of 

2 spiTies of puriiipnies, one entirely covered witli thick 
spiiK's, the otlier clotlicid witli hair in which the spines 
uie half hidden. The Oinitliorhynclii ctinsist also ot 2 
stiecies — O. fim'uiojcus and O. Jusrus. Possessing the 
body and liabits of a mole, the feet and bill of a duck, 
.'Uid the internal formation of a reptile, these creatures 
lead a burrowing life amid the mud of rivers andsw.amps. 
They arc cvtreiin ly shy, and hence their inode of repro- 
duction is yet uiikiiowu. Should they be oviparous, it 
would be p( rhaps more consistent hi class them with 
Uie Ueptili-i than with the Mammalia; but, at present, 
their hot blood seems to forbid such an arrangement. 
’I'lieOniithorhvMichuR has 2 cheek-teeth in each jaw ; but 
tiny are withou: routs, and ore merely fibrous, ((’uenr, 
1 . 21)4. ) 

or the liocleiitia, 2 species belong to the sub-genus 
Hjdroniys, and consist of creatures that seem to unite 
SDiiK* of J:hc peculiarities of the dormouse, rat, and 
heaver. (Cun. Hi. 72.) According to Grifiith (Syfujp. 
Cuv. 222.), they are the only true Hydromys, arc i>eculiar 
to Auntiaiia, and almost to Van Diemen’s Land. A new 
genu-, <tf llodi'iitia was made known by Mitchell's expe- 
dition ill Ik:;.*) (i. 305.), which is called by Ogilby (hin. 
Trans, xxiii. 12-1.) C'oNii.iiKiis, to mark its general re- 
Rcmblance to a rabbit. It is, however, a rat ; and the 
specie's found by Mitchell (the only one at present 
knovMi) is remarkable for the formidable defence which 
it buihiM for itself agaiiiRt the dingo (native dog), and 
birds of prey. From this habit it has lieen named 
Cuinluriis coiistrudor. 'J'wo species of mice (lioth pe- 
culhir), and the Dipus Mitchclii (the Australian jerboa), 
discovered by Mitchell In 1836 (ii. l43.), complete the 
li'.t of Australiaii Uodentia, unless a small animal, 
omitted in the table, Iroiri the uncertainty ot its cla.sRl- 
ilcation, belong to that order. Mitchell names it Myr~ 
vtecubius rtf us, but with considerable doubt, «nd says 
tliat It was generally called the.. “ red shrew mouse ” 
by his party, (i. 17.) Should it prove to belong to the 
genus Sorex, it is the first instance, in Australia, of the 
order Insectivora. With tliesc few exceptions, tlie whole 
of the Australian Mammalia consist of the very peculiar 
order Marsunlalia. of which order more than 4-7ihs are 
absolutely limited to this continent and its adjiment 
islands. The leading peculiarity in animals ol this 
order, is the birth of the young in an immature state ; in 
such a state, in fact, as is scarcely comjiurablc to the 
ordinary development at which other forti arrive within 
a few days after conception. From the time of this 
premature birth, without limbs or other external organs, 
the little animal remains attached to the teat of its 
mother (which enlarges, so as cgraplcUrly to fill the 
mouth), and enclosed in a natural pouch formed by the 

* In tlifl Ten able paper here cited, the wlmie numltfv of vtostra- 

llan Menraalie aorees much more nearly with that given in Uw test 
than with that esMBwed in the iVnnj) Cydapgdiu. 


skin of the abdomen. It is this pouch which is the dis- 
tinctive mark of the order ; and its use hiducod Linnaeus 
to arrange biich species tif these animals as he knew, 
under his genus Jhdrlphis, a word implyine double 
matrix. At the period of full development, the young 
fall from the teat, and this may be regarded as the retd 
moment o( birth ; but for a long time niter the dam con- 
tinues to carry her ofiftpring in the same receptacle ; and 
the latter, even after they can walk, constantly return 
thither on the approach of any danger. This remark- 
able conformation Is observed in every marsupial ani- 
mal, .and the arrangement of bones ana muscles, neces- 
sary to it, is found in the males as well as the females. 
In other respects, however, the several genera of the 
order differ so essentially, that the whole might bo 
regarded as forming a distinct Class of Vertebral a, and 
tlivisibie, like the other Mammalia, into various orders. 
(duvAl. 61— (>;).) The kangaroo, the largest animal 
of this order and of Australian Mammalia, has been 
know'n since Cook’s first voyage. ( Hawkeswor/h, lit. 576. ) 
It is as large, in some of the species (ot which Griffith 
enuineratcR 10), as a good-sized calf, is very large in its 
hinder quarters, and thsnroportionatcly small forwards. 
Its fore-legs are very short, and quite useless to the 
animal's motion, which is elfccteu by a sueccsslon of 
springs, Bssisted materially by its long and powerful tail. 
The attitude is erect, t'xcept when feeding ; the colobr 
various in the various species, hut is generally of dif- 
ferent shades of grey. One .species (A', rifus), however, 
is red and white. The other animids are the Potorvus, 
Phalangers, (so named by Iluilun, beeuiise the only 
species with which he was acquainted had 2 toes united 
by a inomhrane,) the Dasyurt, the Paramcles, the To* 
taurista, the Phascolarclos, and the Phascolomys. The 
ditferent species of these genera vary in size Irom that 
of a rat to that of a dog; the largest, the dog-faced 
Dasyurus (Thylacynus Ilarisn), and Dasyurus urslnus 
vthe devil of the eoloiiists), being confined to Van Die- 
men’s lamd. (Ogilby, Ltnn. Trans, xviii. 122.) Tho 
former resembles closely an ill-made dog, but is marked 
with zebra- like stripes ; the latter is represented as on 
extremely ugly and disgusting-looking animal, whenee 
his colonial name. The other species of the Dasyurt 
approach in size and outward appearance to the weasel 
trilic. The Phalangers of Australia arc not all dlstin- 
guifahed by united toes ; on the contrary, some of them, 
as the Vulpine Phalangcr, apnroach, in the formation of 
their extremities, to the Quudrumana. (Shava's Zoology, 
I. 4.‘<!i.) Some of these, the instance tqkcn, for one, 
arc pretty and graceiul animals. The Petaurista are a 
Bub-geiiUK ol the Phalangers, and distinguished by an 
extension of the skin of the side, so as to form a kind of 
p.urachute ; tlu'y are sometimes culled flying Phalangers. 
Of this genus tlie Dtdelplus Sciurus (scmlrrel opossum) 
has so much the appearance of a squirrel, that a close 
inspt'ction is nec'essary to delect its marsupial cha- 
racter. (Shaw's Zoo. Jv. JIull. 29.) The Parnmeles ap- 
proach in form and habits to the badgers, and indeed 
are called pouched badgerR ; they ditler from the other 
Marhiipialla in the weaknoss ot tlieir tail, that member 
being generally serviceable to this order, either by its 
strength or its prehcnsibility. (Griffith's Hotcs Cuv. iii 
89.) The Phascolarctos, or koala, as ills more commonly 
called, eonsists of only one known species; it has a, 
clumsy body, about the size of a motferate dog, short 
legs and claws, adapted for both climbing and burrowing. 
The female carries her j'ouiig, for a long time, on her 
shoulders, and not in her marsupial bag. Some natu- 
ralists have referred this animal to the Phalangers, and 
others have denominated it the New Holland sloth. 
It has, however, no resemblance to the 'J'artl^gradn, 
possesses cutting teeth, and is de.stituto of canines. (Cuv. 
li. 76.: see also lii. 252.; and Griffith's Synt^s. 294.) 
The Phascolomys, like the last genus, contains at 
present but one species, the wombat of the colonists, 
it Is a plantigrade animal, extremely slow in its motion, 
and is about the size ofab.adger. Shaw (i. 694.) men- 
tions this creature under the name ot Didelphis ursina, 
and a sf'cond Rnfcics is suspected to have been seen by 
Pass. (Cuv. ii. 7H.) The Potorvus is nothing but a 
diminutive kangaroo, of which there is only one species, 
ealied commonly the kangaroo rat. (Phillip's Voy. to 
Hot. Bay, 277.) 

In habits tiie different genera of the Marsiiplalia differ 
as much as they do in form. There Is scarcely, indeed, an 
order of the whole class Mammalia to which one or other 
of them does not assitnllate. I'hus, the Dusyurl are I'ar- 
nlvorous, and have many of the habits of tiie Feline* tho 
Phalangers are insectivorous, and it has been sdready 
stated that some of them approximate In form to tlic 
Quadrumana ; a similar approach will, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted of the Petaurista to the Cheiroptera : and the 
Phascolomys nr wombat is a true rodent. (Cuv. ii. 6i — ^78.) 

The kangaroos, though strictly herbivorous, cannot be 
compared with any known genus hut themselves ; and the 
useful orders of Uumiiiantla and Paehydermata are imrc- 
presented by any marsupial form. But these tribes, 
2 
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comprifliig nort of thoie nlmalf that, by their itren^. 
jdool&ty, fleece* or hide* end the notritioos quality of their 
flesh, ere the most useful to men, though only recently 
Imported, ere now pretty ebundent In ell the settled parts 
of Austrelle. On me lit of May, 17BR, there was a stMk 
carried out by the first settlers,orl stallion, 3 mares, 3 colts, 
49 hogs, 26 pigs; in all HI Fachydermata : 2 bnUs, 5 cows, 
29 sheep, 19 goats ; in all 66 Runiiiiantla. {Phillm, 110.) , 
In IHia the horses of N. S. Wales amounted to 1.891 ; and 
in 1821, to 4,014. (/*. Cunningham, i. 277.) Leaving out 
of view the first period of 25 years, during which iinport- 
Rtlon may bo supposed to have aided the iucrciise, it 
advanced during the second period, when importation 
certainly had cpased, at the rapid rate of nearly 11 per 
vent, per annum. At the sumo rate, the horses of the 
colony in 1H3H must amount to nearly 21,000 ; and when 
the extent of pasture ground on the plains and terraces is 
taken Into consideration, this numiH'r would not seem to 
bo too high. Tlio idgs have increasetd witli e<iual rapi- 
dity. The horned cattle in 1813 were 21,513; in 1821, 
08,149 Cunningham, i. 269.) ; but the further increase 
of the latter cannot be surmised ; they have wandered off 
fVoin some of the distant stock stations, and returned ti> 
tiiat wild state which they had long forgotten in the N. 
hemisphere ; and Mitchell, U'sldes seeing their tracks on 
various occasions, was in two instances surrounded by wild 
herds, amounting in one case to 800, in tlie oilier to 1,600 
head. (ii. 271. 307.) Of sheep, the uunibcr in 1813 was 
6,514; ill 1821, 110,777 (P. Cuun. 1. 2.VJ.); showing an 
aver.'ige annual increase of nearly 44 per cent. ; and 3 tables, 
given by Sturt (1. 191.) of the Increase on 2 breeding flocks 
for 4 years ( 1829.— :i2), present a precisely identic.il result. 
Assuming, therefore, 40 per cent, as the general average 
Increase, the tminlier of these animals in New S. Wale:f 
will amount, in lH;iH, to ne.arly .O.IKHI.OCMI. Nor will this 
calculation nppe.ar exaggerated, when it is rememticred 
that in 1837 there arrived in tite imrts of England 
7,(KiM,525 lbs. of wfMtl from a region wIktc, 50 years iH'fore, 
a single hoof would have been a marvel and a prodigy. 
(Af/ZcActf, 11. 404.) Sheep are apt to stray in the wide 
pastures , but there is, perhaps, little proliahility that they 
will, like the horned cattle, return to a wllti state ; such 
stragglers being most likely destroyed by the dingo ; es- 
pecially if the suniiiKc of Mr. Ogilby Ite true, that the 
iibsenee of some of the native animals irom Oniithiental 
Australia Is to be accounted for by the presence of this 
more powerful and iiiToe creature. ' t I.inu. Trans, xviii.) 
'I'he goats have thriven and multiplied, though not to the 
extent of the other hnjiorted animuis ; and the same re- 
mark may be inailc as to (lie rnlilitls, of wliirh 5 were 
landeil in 1788. (P/r/7/fp, liO.) From these facts it may 
concluded that tlie pasturage and climate of Aiistialia 
are well adapted to the useful aniinals, so long strangers 
to its soil ; it is, indeed, expressly stated, that the diseases 
of sheep and cattle are scarcely worth notice ( P. Cunn. 

1 . 254.) ; and the beneficial changes which their introduc- 
tion has ettucted in this new land, is one of the most 
interesting instances of the power possessed by man of 
inudif^iiig the physical peculiarities of the world which he 

The ornithology of Australia U less anomalous than its 
mammalogy : no order of birds is without its representa- 
tUe, and there are but two the Australian species of 
which arc wholly peculiar. Yet the common species bear 
1i very snmll proportion to those which are peculiar ; and, 
for the most part, are common only to N. and K. Austra- 
lia. and S. Asia, or the nearer Polyne'.iciii islands. Sf>verai 
genera are wanting ; all the tribes of usual singing birds, 
for instance ; and of the common species, the most iiii- 
inerous are, as might Im> expected, tho>e of strong flight and 
Ciimparntliely light bodies ; such as the Accipitres (birds 
of prey) and the Uentirostres (shrikes, pies, Ac.). Among 
the rajiaclous btnis, the most singular is a white tMgh*, 
which Cuvier thought was only aii albino of some other 
sjHH'les (vi. 49.), and which Shaw relerred to the list of 
hawks (vii. 93.), but wdiich subsequent investigation has 
proved to be a true eagle. (Griffh/t'g Notes Cuv. vi. 60 ) 
Among the order Dentirostres, are some spiusies of great 
beauty ; the superb warbler, a bird having the habits of 
the rrabreast. Is perhaps the most beautiful. There are 
also some variegated thrushes ; but of these and other 
birds of this order, though vor^ accurate deseriptions Ito 
^ven of their appearance iPMltp, 157. ; Shau's S\ HoU. 
Zoo. 26.),; nothing Is said respecting their notes ; and ft 
may be inferred that, notwithstanding tludr names, they 
are soiigless. A species of thrush, called thunder bird 
{Cuv. vL 434.). has obtained flrom the colonists the name 
of the laughing Jackass, from his peculiarly loud and dis- 
cordant cry. Swallows and goatsuckers, of the order 
Flasiroatres, ore numerous ; and of the Conirostres, the 
most remarkable siiecies are the beauti ful birds of paradi se, 
which are almost confined to New Guinea. There are also 
several crows and magpies of this order ; but the larks 
(to coIUhI) are but poor imitations of those of Europe, and 
WDpear all to belong to Cuvier's genus of field larks (vi. 
480.), andconiequently to the order Dentirostres. Of the 
TtBillroekres, ihv'various species of the Ephnachl are, like 


I th^ birds of paradise, confined to the N. parts of Austra- 
lia I like them, their plumage ranks amongst the most 
beautifiil ; and like them, too, they have been the subjects 
of innumerable fables. {Cuv. vii. 382.) The Syndactyles 
give to Australia its kingfishers and bee-eaters, of which 
the sacred kingfisher of the first, and the variegated bee- 
eater of the other, are worthy of notice for the extreme 
beauty of their covering. {PhiOtp, 156. ; Shaw’s N. HoU. 
Zoo. 13.; Cuv. vii. 401, Ac.) All the Australian species 
of this order are peculiar, as are also those of the gcan- 
sores, consisting of the parrots, paroquets, cockatoos, Ac. 
These last are very numerous In the Australian woods, 
supplying there the place of the Euroiieaii songsters. 
{P. Cunn. {. 216.) The pheasants, quails, and pigeons of 
the order Gallinn*, are tolerably numerous ; and, according 
to P. Cunniiigh.-mi, (he mountain pheasant is a bird of 
song. The same gentleman makes the siunc remark upon 
one species of Australian magpie (1. 302.), and states fur- 
ther, that wild turke3's, of two varieties, arc found ; bii^. 
these arc, must probably, a species of bustard, and belong 
to the order Gaila', w Inch yields also the emu or Austra- 
lian c.i8sowary, nearly niiial in size to the ostrich, and 
resembling it in many important particulars. {Cuv. viii. 
2!)8.) Of this order, Australia has also some siK’cies of 
curlews, herons, avosets, r.ails, Ac. ( Cuv. viii. 342 — 394.) 
Lastly, of the Palmipedes, there are in this region, peli- 
cans, boobies (so niim*»rous as to have givim iimne to an 
island on the N. eoiist), petrels, penguins, ducks of a pe- 
culiar kind, and swans which realize the rara avis m terris 
of the Latin poet, being coal black. ( Cuv. viii. 5.il— 4)24. ) 
It remains to be observed, th.it the 18 turkeyb, 29 gei'fo, 
35 ducks, and 8 ? chickens, which arrived here in 1788 
( P/tiUip, 1 10.), have multiplied to an extent not snrp.issed 
by the sheep; and there can be little doubt, unless the 
deliciency of grain w'ore fatal, tli.at the songstcTs of 
Europe might lx* aec liinritized to the woods, 4tere the 
attempt Mi.ade. (7*. Cunn. i. 307.) 

The reptiles of Australia are rompar.'itively more 
numerous than either the Maranmlia or the Aves. 'i'hey 
consist of 2 or 3 genera of turtles, {King, ii. 433. ; Shaw's 
N. HoU. Zoo. 19.), as many varietie.s of alligators, a con- 
siderable niiinber of lizards and serpents, botli venomous 
and linniiless. The land liziard and the Coluber ))or- 
lilivridi'iis (crimson- sided snake) are represented as of 
extraordinary beauty. ( Philhp, 279. ; Shaw's N. HoU, 
Ztw. 27.) 'rbe seas and rivers “abound in fish, many 
of them peciilkir ; and the Watts’ shark, the smallest 
of the species at iiresent know'ii, is remarkaiile for 
having the mouth iieiu* the end of the head, instead of 
underneath, as in other animals of this genus. I'he 
insect tribe are very numerous, but they appear to differ 
far less th.m the other animals from those in other 
countries similarly situated. 

Fossil ZtHiUigy The old theory of the post-dilu- 

vial formation of the Australian continent was supposed 
to be strengthened by tlie absence of limestone, ana con- 
sequently of fossil remains, liut those evidences of 
tormer existence, though not very numerous, have, 
however, been found in Australia under circumstances 
pnnsely similar to tho.se under which they occur in the 
Old Wnrld. In passing down the Murray, Sturt's atten- 
tion was called to a remarkable change in the geology 
of the country: the sand luid clay ceased, and were siic- 
ceediHl by a fossil forin.’ition, rising like an inclined 
pkinc, from 1 foot to 201) or 250 ft. in height I’liis form- 
ation proved to be a compact mass of shi'lls, and it cun- 
timiod to the very cotost. The shells were of various 
kinds, univalve and bixalvc; 28 specimens wore coU 
lecteil, and the traveller remarks that a closer exami- 
nation would lead fo the discovery of numberless species, 
(ii. 140. ; Ajtpcn. 25:1—256.) Corals and marine shells 
of recent formation had before been seen in great 
abundance, and at considerable elevations, on the coast 
{Ftiton, King's Appen.K^.)-, but Sturt’s specimens were 
^1 ancient, though chiefly such as occur only in the ter- 
tiary formations. The basin of the limiter yields also 
its fossil shells, of which 7 new species nave been 
arranged by Sowerby from the specimens of Mitchell (1. 
xix. and 15. ) ; and in 1830, the last-named gentleman made 
the first discovery of Australian fossil Mammalia in the 
limestone caves of Wellington* valley and Burcc. Theso 
remains consist of bones of marsupial animals of 9 
species, none of which are referrible to any now exist- 
ing, either in Australia or beyond its limits. They 
consist, however, of kangaroos, tlasyuii, phalangers, and 
wombats, but all larger than the largest of the existing 
species, though some of them, as the kangaroos, are 
exclusively the remains of young individuals. {MitekeU, 
i. 19. ; ii. 363—366.) From these remarkable data, it 
may perhaps be inferred, that, though not post-diluvian, 
Australia is geologically much more modern than other 
regions of the globe, and also that it has siiflhred less 
, physical change in the convulsions to which it may have 
been subjected. 

IV. Racks of Msn in Australia.— I f the di- 
vision of the great human family, by Blumenbach^ 
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Into 5 Varieties, be rigorously abided by, the Aus* 
tralian must be classra with the Ethiopian, or ne- 
gro, as approaching, upon the whole, nearer to his 
conformation than to that of any other race. But 
Mr. Crawfurd {Hist. Ind. Arch. i. 24. ), whose ex- 
perience and intelligence are alike undoubted, says 
that the ** east insular negro is a distinct variety 
of the human species and, indeed, he has pecti- 
lia ities quite sufficient to make his classification 
with the African Ethiop one of considerable vio- 
lence. ** The skin is lighter ; the woolly hair 
gmws in small tufts, and each hair has a spiral 
twist ; the forehead is higher, the nose much less 
depressed, and the buttocks are so much lower 
than in tlie African, as to form a striking mark 
of distinction.” It is to this race, if any, that the 
Au.stralian must be referred ; and the inhabitant 
of the continent recedes still more from the true 
negro, by having straight, or at all events curling, 
hair. Captain Cook’s description of this race has 
been verified by every succeeding observer. “ The 
skin,” says he, “ is of the colour of wood soot, or 
what is commonly called cliocolate colour. 'J’heir 
features are far from disagreeable ; their noses are 
not fiat, nor are their lips thick; their teeth are 
white and even, and their hair naUirally long and 
black: it is, however, cropped short ; in general 
it i*' straight, but sometimes it has a slight curl ; 
we saw none that was not matted and filthy, 
though without grease, and to our great astonish- 
ment free from vermin, 'riieir beards were of the 
.same colour with their hair, hushy and thick; 
but they are not sufrerei* to grow long.” {Jluwkes- 
worlh. iii. ) The colour of the Australian 
dt)es not appear to be uniform ; some, even when 
cleansed from their filth, aie nearly as dark as the 
African, while jthers have* a tint not deejier than 
that of the Malay. {Privhard, i. 390. ) In form 
the Aiistnilian is generally tall and slender, with 
no great development of muscle, and more re- 
ma^able for agility than strength. It iiiu.st 
be rein.irked, luiwever, that the Tasmanians 
(inhabltunt.^ of Van Diemen’s Land ) are woolly 
headed, as are also the natives of New Caletlonia, 
Ne\^ Guinea, .oid the other islands considered in 
Ih.s article as constituting Australia, w'ilh the. 
single eseeplion of New- Zealand, which, though 
more remote from the Polynesian islands than 
any of the others, is inhabited by the brown race 
of those groups described by Mr. ('rawfurd 
(i. 18. ) as exhibiting the same superiority over 
their sooty neighbours as the white men of the 
West have over the African negro. 'I’lie physi- 
cal distinction between the continental and in- 
sular Australians does not, however, appear tube 
one of importance ; and this recently discovered 
region may with great propriety be regarded as 
the native home of a distinct, and, according to 
Crawfurd (i. 24. ), a decidedly inferior variety of 
the human race, which has spread itself to a con- 
siderable distance N. and E. among the islands 
of Polynesia and the Indian archipelago, and 
even to the S. extremity of continentol Asia. 
( Ptichard, i. 390. ) 'I'hat this variety is, physi- 
cally considered, the lowest in the scale of ra- 
tional beings, is sufliciently evident. Puny and 
weak, in comparison with the African negro, the 
Australian is hunted down, without making any 
I’fTectual opposition, whenever he is encounlercd 
by any of his fairer neighbours ; while the African 
is subdued only by superior intelligence, and suc- 
cessfully resists mere physical force. As personal 
strength is one effect of superior physical struc- 
ture, the following results may be interesting, 
'i'hey are the averages deduced from the power 
exhibited in the amis and loins of 39 Australians, 
56 Timorcans, IvlFrcnchmen, and 14 English- 


men. These people were found capable of bear- 
ing respectively the following pressures : 



(Latmtrac^, 404.) The Timorians, it should be 
observed, are of the brown race; and it may be 
seen that in strength of ann they exceed the 
Australians more than they fall short of the 
Europeans. Between these two, the weakest 
Engli.sh arm was more powerful than the strongest 
Australian, and the most muscular of the latter 
could bear upon his loins only a inyriagramme 
more than the weakest of the former. 

But the physical character of the Australian is 
not more marked by a general inferiority than 
are his mural and intellectual attainments, llis 
is the only race (at least the only one at present 
known) that goe.s completely naked. Of arts or 
manufactures he has scarcely an idea ; of agri- 
culture, even in ils rudest form, he possesses not 
the smallest knowledge ; nor dues he seem to have 
the least idea of barter, except where intercourse 
w'ith Kuriqieans has taught him the convenience 
of giving his labour for a regular supply of food. 
Tie may be described rather as a gregarious than 
as a .social animal ; for though some personal re- 
.spoct i.s paiil occasionally to a kind of chief among 
a tribe {MilcIwU, i. 192. ; ii. .322, &c.), it would 
seem that it is altogether ;^T.s7)y/n/ {Slnrl. ii-lO.*; — 
202. ),and independent of any right, either heredi- 
tary or eleclive. 

'i'he Australian is arraigned by the European 
as a thief; but, de.stitute of almost cve^ form of 
.social life, he has, of course, no notion of the rights 
of ]iToperty. Excepti ng women, al 1 1 hi ngs appear 
to be in common wdth a tribe ; and accustomed 
to supply llis w'ants as he be.st may, it would be 
iiiireasutiable to suiipose he .should make distinc- 
tions between the food which he finds promiscu- 
ously on the earth, and the hatchet or nail which 
comes in his way, and which he knows w'ill be of 
use to him. In short, this race, the last and 
lowest of the human species, appear to be as 
barbarous as can well be imagined; and in this 
state they have existed for centuries, without 
either the power or the wish to make the first- 
.step in civilisation. { Jluwkcsworlh, iii. 506. 
634. 657, &c. ; Prichard, i. 370—411. ; Flinders, 
i. 128. ; ii. 212, Ac. ; Oxlcif, Stvrt, and Mitchell, 
passim.) Fromthe.se facts it has been cont-luded, 
that the Australians are incapable of civilisation 
(Field, 22^.) i that they are essentially, and not 
accidentally, infe.ior even to the negro. But, 
degraded as they are, this inference i.s perhaps 
hardly warranted, at least to its full extent. 

Nature has been singularly unkind to the Aus- 
tralian, not in his conformation only, but in the 
cin'umstnnces by w hich he has been surrounded. 
The fertile sjiots fitted for the siqqily of his li- 
uiited wants are separated hy deserts a.s wild and 
inhospitable as the sands of Arabia; and to pasu 
these, he had not, like the Arab, the assistance 
of patient, strong, and faithful servants of the 
hnitu creation. No rivers flow through his 
strangely constituted land; and thus communi- 
cation, the great refiner and improver of man, 
jivas rendered difficult and of rare occurrence, 
llis soil was destitute of those )>lant.s, which, 
though ** eaten in the sweat of his brow,” arc the 
incentives to man’s labour, and the reward of his 
toil; nor did it feed a single animal like those 
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which, in more favoured regions, have formed App€ru.p ^, ; 138, &c. ; Sturt, i. 129, &c. ; 

from time immemorial the shepherd's occupation AwcAc/4 >• 260. li. 193. 335 — 346, &c. ) 
and wealth. The Australian being thus shut out V. Histohy AwnDiscovKaT.— home accidental 

fhnn the two grand primitive employments, his discoveries were made by the Spaniards as early as 
life could be neither pastoral nor agricultural. 1526; but the first accurate knowledge that was 
Under less adtersc circumstances, the red man gained in Eurqpe of these^S. lands, was by the voy- 
continued a hunter in the greater part of Arne- age of the Dutch yacht Duyfhen, which, in 1605, 
lica, during the ages that preceded his discovery explored a part or the coasts of New Guinea. In 
by the European ; but even this resource was the following year, Torres, a Spaniard, passed 
only very partially available to the Australian; through the straits, which now bear his name, 
for not only were the animals around him between that island and continental Australia; 
inferior in kind, but also remarkably few in and, under the name of an island, gives the first 
number. Even the excitement of danger, which account of the N. part of the latter mass of land, 
may be supposed to have roused the African to The Dutch continued to be the chief discoverers 
exerlioii, by making his life a constant struggle for the next 40 years, chiefiy from their pos- 
w fth the fierce and powerful tenants of the woods, sessions in the £. Indies; and between the years 
was wanting here ; for in Australia there was no- 1642 and 1644, Tasman completed the discovery 
thing dangerous except some noxious reptiles of a great part of the Australian coast, together 
which do not, however, appear to have very fatal with the island of Van Diemen's Land, which is 
powers. The Australian has had nothing but now pretty generally, and we think properly, 
hunger to contend with ; and this he has endea- culled Tasmania. During these 40 years, the 
voured to appease by picking up the spontaneous Dutch navigators succeeded in surveying about 
products of his ungrateful soil, and the shell- fish half the continental coast line; and the names 
found on the sea shore, with insects and reptiles ; bcstow'cd upon various parts of the land, as ('ar- 
to which he occasionally added a kangaroo or pentaria, De Wit’s Land, Arnheim's Land, En- 
bird, overtaken or destroyed by accident. And diacht’s Land, Nuyt’s Land, Leuwen’s Land, 
Mitchell mentions, that such is the scarcity of Kdcl's Land, &c., commemorate the names either 
the latter kind of food, that voung men are for- of the discoverers themselves, or of the ships 
bidden to eat it. (ii. .S40.) Of superfluities, the in which they sailed. It was late before the 
Australian has had no knowledge ; and the sunnisc English entered on the career of discovery ; but 
of Look, that it was impossible the inland country once entered, they prosecuted it w’ith vigour, 
should subsist inhabitants nt all seasons (i/nicAiejr- Daitipier, between 16H4 and 16!X), explored a 
wori/t, iii. 6fU. ), was ftuind by Sturt to be fatally part of the W. and N. W. coasts; and in the 
verified in the dry year of 1828. (i. 1.37. ) remaining part of the 17th century, completed 

Hut the adverse circumstances now' aJliidiYl to this survey, gave his name to the archi])elago 
do not, as some suppose, fully explain the bar- lying east of N.W. ('ape, and pushed his inquiries 
barons condition of the Australian, 'i'he stupidity to the islands of N\;w Guinea, New Britain, 
uf his nature, and the inertness of his faculties, and New Ireland ; the straits between the 
are evinced by his Jiaving made few or no efforts first two being called by his name. Between 
to increase his supply of rood, or to obviate those 1763 and 1766, Wallis and Carteret, the latter 
incessantly recurring attacks of famine to which miserably appointed, followed in the truck 
he has always been exposed. His w'ant of other of Dumpier, and added to his discoveries the 
things should have made him an expert fisher investigation of New Hanover and other islands, 
and hunter of such animals as are native to his These were followed by Cook, who first made 
country : but he is neither the one nor the other; known the E. coast of continental Australia, 
and though it be probably going too far to say the previous discoveries having been confined to 
that the Australian is incapable of improvement, the N. and W. This w'as in 1770; and this 
the fair preKumption seems to be, that he is great navigator discovered, in the same voyage, 
destined to remain for ever at the liotlom of the the island of New Caledonia. It is scarcely 
scale of civilisation ; and to be inferior in \wmt too much to allirin, that Cook's survey of the 
of comfort, as he has hitherto hardly been su- E. coast did mure for Australian discovery than 
perior in contrivance, to many of the low’er the united labours of all who preceded him; nor 
animals. , should the name of Bligh be forgotten, who, 

Mitchell thinks, apparently with some proba- after the mutiny of the Bounty, in 1789, though 
biliiy, that the increase of w'ild cattle w'lll ma- in an open boat, and devoid of almost every 
terially improve both the comforts and the cha- necessary, carried on a series of observations on 
racter of the natives ^ii. 345. ); but at present it is the N. E. coast, which added considerably to 
not possible to imagine a closer approximation the general stock of knowledge. The colonists 
to the least intelligent of the brutes, than the had, however, arrived on the soil the year pre- 
Australians. Their arts arc confined to the viously to this ; and, simultaneously, home and 
erection of extremely rude huts (and these are colonial exja.'ditions were set on foot for cxplor- 
not numerous in the warmer latitudes), siiears ing the new land which had become the resi- 
and fish-hooks, stone hatchets, a kind of donee of Englishmen, li should be observed, 
shield, and a wooden missile, thin and curved, how'cvcr, that, previously to this, France enter- 
which, when thrown by a skilful hand, rises with cd on the task of southern discovery, but with 
a rotatory motion in the air, strikes at a consi- no great success* ; Navigators* Island^ and the 
dcrablc di.stance, and returns to within a few Louisades, explored by Bougainville, between 
yards of the throw'cr. A nidc species of canoe 1768 and 1770, being the most important ad- 
aerves to carry them acniss narrow creeks ; but ditions. Edwards, in 1791, Bligh (2d time), 
the greatest skill and taste is displayed in their and I’ortloi'k, in 1 792, and Bamptoii and Alt, 
burial mounds, which nearly resemble the bar- in 179.3, nearly completed the knowledge of 
rows of the Celts, and, like them, have the corjisc Torres’ Straits and a great part of the N. coast ; 
always disposed with the head towards the E. but the gi'catest discoverers, towards the end 
'rite 'Australians believe in good and evil spirits; of last century, were Bass and Flinders, 
but it docs not satisfactorily appear that tlK'y ofibr who siirvcyc<l a great extent of coast, mostly 
cither pravers to the one, or deprecations to the in open boats. In 1798 they sailed through the 
.otiiei*. iii. 631— 645. : ColUns* strait between Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, 
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and the continent, these two being marked in 
Cook's chart as continuous, and their junction 
having been, down to this time, a subject of spte* 
dilation. In the last year of the 18th century. 
Grant explored a portion of the S. coast, which 
bears his name ; and, in the five following years, 
Flinders completed a survey of the- S. and K. 
coasts, and the Gulph of Canientaria, which may 
be regarded as nearly perfect. In the same 
years, Baudin's ex))edition was employed on the 
same coast and Van Diemen's Land, the French 
and Knglish commanders having met in En- 
counter Bay, so named in consequence of that 
event. The unwarrantable detention of Flinders 
for 6 years in Mauritius, despite the letter of 
protection from the French government, is 
matter rather of political than of geogra})hical 
history ; but it is right to advert to the fact, that 
the French authorities made use of his disco- 
veries, while they omitted his name. The pre- 
sent generation has, however, done him justice, 
and the extent and value of his labours are uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

The voyages of Captain King completed the 
survey of the Australian c(kisI, except for about 
5(X) ni. between the lals. of and The 

j)r(/gress of inland discovery has been already 
noMeed. (Flinders' Introduction; Jiurnei/sChron, 
ylccounl of Discov. in S. Ocean ; Sir J. Xur- 
buroufrh^ Ilawkcsivorlh, Dampter^ Flinders^ and 
Finm^ pas.um.) 

Fa lent (tnd Population. — The following table 
of the extent and population of the difi'erent por- 
tions of Australia, has been partly adoptc'd from 
IMalte-Brun ; but with some material modifica- 
tions : — 
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The mniiber of native inhabitants, though a I 
good deal less than that given by Malte-Brun. is 
probably (jverrated ; every traveller speaks of the 
deserted nature of the interior; and Mitchell, 
whose travels extended over nearly l-7th of the 
continent, does not estimate the aborigines at 
more than r>,(XX). The white population, on the 
other hand, is rapidly increasing. Four English 
setiiements have been made — New S. Wales, 
established 1788 ; Van Diemen's Land, 180B; 
Swan River and K. George’s Sound, 1629; and 
S. Australiii, on S]>encer'5 Gulph, 1864. 

AUsfuiA (THE AhCHDUCllY OF), the nucleus 
und centre of the Austrian empire, Ik divided into 
the tuo provs. of AiiKtria above the Enns, and AiiKtria 
below the h'nns, curamonly termed Upper and Low'cr 
AuKtria. The lower prov. lias for centuries expe- 
rienced no alteration in its boundaries ; but Upper 
Austria was enlarKed in the present eentury by the in- 
corporation of the archbishopric of Salzburg, with die 
exception of the lordship of Bcreiitesgaden, wliicli fell 
to Bavaria, and of the district lying along the right 
bank of the Inn from tiie Salsa to tiie mouth of that 
river. The Arehduchv «»f Austria lies between lat. 
400 25" and t'jo (k'so" N., and long. 12o 40' and 

17° 7' E. ; and, according to the measurement of 
the imperial engineers, contains ir.,017 Eng. sq. m., ol 
which 7,317 belong to the lower, and 7,7(M) to tiie upper 
prov. But Blumenbach estimates the area of Upper 
Austria at only 7,119 h sq. m. The boundary of the aieli- 
duohy is formed towards Tyrol and Carinttiia by tiic 
central chain of the None Alps, in which the primitive 
^nnations predominate. The highest summits ol tliesc 
Alps are found within this short space ; viz. the (iross 
Clockner, 11,783 ft., Sulzbach Kees, ll.‘i70ft., Krumni- 


hom, II ,104, &c. The Gross Glockner is the hlohest point 
of that range of the Alps which stretches from the Brenner 
pass to the Danube. Immense glaciers and beds of eter- 
nal snow fill the clefts and cover the higher declivities of 
these lofty summits, from which several important rivers 
derive their origin. The N. limestone range of tlie Alps 
runs parallel to this central chain, with which It is con- 
nected ^ R branch which abuts against it between Ger- 
los and Wald, at the sources of the Salzoch and Valley 
of Zlll. Between the Salsa and the Inn these mountains 
cover the former archbishopric of Salzburg with a 
number of stet'p and extensive ranges. Such are the 
Tannen and Untersberg. From the right bank of the 
Salza this chain continues to run parallel to the central 
chains, and its highest summits form the frontier of 
AuHtria towards Styria. Near llailstadt the highest 
summit rises in the Thor Stein, with several peaks, to 
the height of 9,448 ft. Near Kisenerz the Knns traverses 
the clialn which runs out, diminishing Imth in elevation 
and extent, towards the Danube near Vienna. Other re- 
mark.*iblc hills of this line are the (>ro8 Fricl, 8,680 ft. ; 
the Octsclier, (i,062 It. ; and the Schneeberg, near Wiener 
Neustadt, 0,H68 ft. To the N. of the Danube tlip Bohe- 
mian forest throws out its oflVsets to that river’s bed, 
whose banks oftcr, in consequence, highly picturesque 
srencry during its course from I’assaii to Vienna. Near 
Krems the highlands recede from the river, and the 
frontier lietween Moravia and the archduchy is marked 
li> a low of insignilicant heights, which run parallel to 
the Danube as f.ir as tiie March. The lesser Carpathiani 
and the Lcitha hills mark the frontier towards rliingnry 
on the li. Tlic soutliern, or limestone range, is tra- 
versed at several points by the Inn, Salza, Traun, 
and Knns, wliich are navigable along the greater ]>art 
of their course, and fall into tiie Danube. Several 
smaller streams likewise unite with the Danube ; such 
as the Yps, ErhatT, Trasen, and Wien. Tlio Leitlia 
fallH into the DiuiuIh' in Hungary, and the Morawa, 
nr Manli, which rises in Moravia, unitf*H> with that 
river on its lett bank, a lirtle to tln> W. of Fressburg, 
after having for some disUnce marked the Hungarian 
frontier. 'J'tio Mur, which rises amongst the lofty sum- 
niits of Lungau in Salzburg, Hows into Styria. 

The Danulxf entiMS the Austrian territory at Innstadt, 
opposite Pas^aii, where it 1.H joined by the Inn, whii‘h at 
that spot is almost larger than the stream Into which it 
merges, 'i'he elevation of the surface of the united i Ivor 
under the bridge at Passau is, according to Lamont, wfM 
Paris ieet above the sea ; its breadth is ()6() feet. 'J'he 
Icit bank, fur some distance below Passau, belongs to Ba- 
varia; but from F.ngelhard’s cell tlic river belongs, on 
Imtli sides, to AuKtria. At I.inz the breadth of the Da- 
iiulie is (»54 let't ; anil, ns this place is Joukoii ujton us the 
key to tlie navigation of the river, strong fortitieations 
have been erect I'd to protect it, those on the left bank 
being quite independent of tlie works which surround 
tlie town The navigation of tlie Danube between l*a»- 
snu and Vienna is accompanied with no difficulty except 
that of overcoming a strong rnrrent in mounting the 
stresara. The higli rocky banks confine the. river in one 
Iwd, and Its deptli is considerable, wilii tlie exci*ptloii of 
one sjiot near fircin, wlicre reefs of rocks masion a 
Bur^ which used formerly to be imieh dreaded. Under 
Maria Theresa and Joseph 11. tiiesc rocks were, however, 
so far reduced by hl.isting, that they offer no serious 
obstacle to navigators, lietween this point and Press- 
burg the fall ol the river i.s said to amount to ihO It., 
and the rapidity of its current in tlie canal of Vienna to 
i)C 8 feet a second. This canal is an arm thrown off 
from the main stream a few miles above the city, under 
the walls of which it passes. The nmln stream is sepa- 
rated from it by the Prater island, aiul one or two small 
Islets called Auen, and whicli togeMier have a breadth of 
nearly 3 m. Between Vienna and the Ilungarhm frontier 
the river forms numerous isliutds ; and, ns its course lies 
through the plain, is apt to change its U'd after floods. 
It is here only navigable at ]ieriods of di ought for vessels 
drawing but littlo water. Tlie greatest breadth wiiU'ii 
its various arms embrace is now, near Gross PLnzersdorl, 
where from shore to siiore, including the ishand of I.obati, 
it measures ri,,325 yards. It was near this spot Hint Na- 
poleon erected his bridges ; but the main stream runs 
now in a less favourable position for an enterpri.*.e of 
this kind. On the frontiers of Hungary tlic iJaimlie is 
once more sliut in between the foil of the Alps, which 
flatten down almost to its level on the S., and Uie rise ol 
the lesser Canmthlaus on the N. bank. 'Phis passage 
divides the river Into the Lower and the tapper Danube ; 
and in anti(|uity the name Datmbius, from this spot on- 
wards, g.ave nlace to that of Ister. 

Two canals unite with the Danube. One in Upper 
Austna, w hleh connects the immense forests of Kruin- 
maii, the property of prince Schwarzenberg in the Bohe- 
mian forest, by means of the little river Mijlil, with tbo 
DaiiulH', IS 40,(K)(l Vienna klaftcr (47 m.) in length ; hut 
is only used for floating down timber. The second leads 
from AVie.icr Neustadt, through the plain, to Vieun^i 
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and to navigable for bargee t but little traffic Is at preset 
A by Its means, altnough coals are founa in the 


carried on »»/ »•» — - 

nelghbourhfKMl of Wiener Neustadt. The lakes of 
Upper Austria are not only celebrated for their highly 
picturesque scenery, but are eminently usofbl as moans 
of internal communication. The most remarkable arc 
those of Gmunden or Traun, 7i m. in length, and nearly 
3 m. across In the broadest part ; the lake of Hallstadt, 
6 m. long, and about 1 m. broad; the lake of Aussee, 
whidi to much smaller, is connected with the other two 
by moans of the river Traun, and the salt producttl along 
the line it traverses, together a ith tlic jiroducc of the ex- 
tensive forests of the Salzkammer^ut, ns this portion of 
the duchy of .Salzburg Is named, arc forwarded by its 
means to the Uanulie. The Alter Lake is I U in. long, 
and 31 m. bniail. The Mondsee and I,.ike of St. Gilgen 
are also extensive, but are not eonnerted with any navi- 
gable river, exi-ept lor the purpose of floating down wikmI. 
The Traun cireli- alone. In which these are situated, is 
said to contain 27 mountain lakes, the greater part of 
whieii are very small. In Lower Austria some small 
lakes are founa on tlie frontiera of Steiermark ; the most 
coiisideralilo is that of Eriax, which is but 1 ,600 yards in 
lerigtli and about (KX) in breadth, 'i'hi; number and va- 
riety of tile waterlalls add greatly to the beauty of the 
mountain seenery. Tliecaseades of Gaskin and of floll- 
ing, near Salzliurg, tlie latter of whieh is nearly 3(M) feet 
in perpeiulirular descent ; and the cataract of tlie Traun, 
where that tine river falls over a rocky ledge .'>5 feet In 
height, rank amongst the most picturesque in Kiiropc. 

Extensive morasses are found in Upper Austria, in the 
Viile of IMnkgau, or of the .Salza. These marshes extend 
I.'iin. in length hyS^ m. in breadth. In the Muhl circle, 
on tlie side of liie Danube, and in the neiglibourliuod 
of the principal lakes, large tracts of marshy laud also 
occur. 

Tlie climate of the nrchdiiclw varies nerording to the 
elovutioii of the ground. In Upper .Austria the iimmii 
temperatnee at Linz has been found to Iw + 0 Iloaii- 

iniir’s scale l',ihr.) ; at .Salzliurg it is7^4i' U. ; 

at KreinsinUnstcr, 7° 4'. In the year 18‘jr> the mean 
U'lnpernture was 7° 41' at KreniMiiiinsler, the greatest 
heat +23« 11. ( -Kflo 4.V Eahr.) ; tlie greatest cold, 
— 1(1'^ 7' U. (=:i»'^l.V Tahr ). At N ienna tin- mean heat 
is 8“ 30' U. (- r»l0 7' l*.ahr,) , in it reached + 

H. The greatest heat in that year was +20" H It. 
(‘K)" 48' Fahr. ) ; the greatest cold, — 14*' A* (=0" 21' Fahr. ) 
The mean elevation of tlie barometer was 28' 2" 4"'. In 
1837 the greatest cold was — I."!" .V 11. (=— I .Vj Fahr. ). 
The elevation of Vienna is !).M feet, that of S.xlzbiirg I2ri0 
feet, above tlie level of the sea. liaron Wcldeii has lixed 
the limit of forest vegetalioa at 5,000 feet, that of eternal 
snow at 8,(XH) feet. 

The surface of the country in Upper Austria presents 
a suceessiou of inoiintain tracts, whose elevation, in the 
southern parts, admits of little cultivation, but which 
are extensively clothed with tine and valuable forests. 
As they subside todrards the Danube, tin* country as- 
sumes a more cultivated appearance, but the effects of 
the cold winds from the snow-covered summits Is df*tri- 
ineiilal to tlie growth of more delicate plants. The vine 
is first met with at Krems in Lower Austria, but follows 
thence lite course of tlie Danube, and wlierc tlic mpuii- 
tains open near the capital, botli tlieir sides and tho 
plains are covered with vineyards, interspersed witli 
nrult-trees of every description. The valley of the Eiins 
is remarkable for its luxuriant growth of rum, as 
is the plain of Tulin on tho Danube. The Marchfeld 
between the Aluraviaii frontier and the Danube is also 
highly productive, althougli much exposed to drought. 

The Archduchy of Austria is portioned Into ten 
Ditlslons. 
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The movement of the popnlation hM been as followf 
during the lost 6 years ■— 
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Lower Austria, without Vienna. 
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The specifleation of tlie Kinds of Death in the Archduchy 
IS for I83(i .uul !H37, without the Capital. 
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The subjoinetl talilc gives a survey of the amount of 
cultivated land, and of the estimated produce., from official 
sources ; but that of tiie produce must be eonsldered us 
too low. The agriculture of the archduchy is in gem*ial 

S ;ood, although open to many iinproveini’iits, esiicciaily 
n the cultivation of thi* vine. 'I'he best wunes are pro- 
duced near Vienna, and are the growths of Veselau, 
Gumiioioskirchen, Clostcrncnburg, and Weidling. 1 'Ik* 
produce of the vintages in the plain are inferior to those 
on the hills. (Jyder is extensively made in Upper Austria. 
A remarkable cireiiinstanee is tlie low* value of land in the 
neighbourhood of so large and rich a eiipltal us Vienna ; 
the common price of a joch (=1-4 acres), not exceixling 
300 fl., or 30/. The price docs not full much in a circum- 
ference of several miles. 

Amount of cultivated Land, with its Distribution, in the 
Archduchy of Austria, per Eng. Acre, from Becker’s 
Handel’s lA'xicon. 


Vineyards. 

Meadows. 

Commons. 

Forests.* 

Total. 

114,0^1 

1,391,886 

357,414 

.3,819,561 

8,8'i9.6.31 


Amount of Produce of cultivated Land in the Archduchy 
of Austria. 



Bjre. 

llarley. 

OaU. 

Wine in 
Imp. Gals. 

Wood, in 
nub. Vienna 
Fathom*.. 


1 389,318 

489,568 

1,647,908 

asTm.^ 

2,03.3,131 


Number of Hoad of Cattld in the Archduehy of Austria, 


bower Austria 
Ultper AuiUTia 


Horses. 

Oxen. 

Coas. 

Sheep. 



199,880 

279,386 

358,761 

191,514 


Mining to an extensive branch of industry in both pro- 
vinMS. 
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Table showing the Produce of the Mines in the Archduchy of Austria during 5 Years, from 1B30 to 1A34. 

Lower Austria. 



Upper Austria. 


18.30 

12JJ 

390 

510 

1 2'i0 

1 

24.168 

711 

487 


330 

736 

19,793 

1831 

89 

308 

434 

240 

1 

18.750 

178 

380 

a 

350 

598 

28,230 

1HJ2 

84 

294 

202 

75 

1 

12,102 

51.1 

192 

2.50 

094 

707 

12,960 

1H33 

112 

288 

388 

- 

. 

20,028 

.307 

. 312 

G30 

320 

812 

22,i;i6 

1834 

94 

280 

422 

45 

- 

22,746 

506 

88 

654 

340 

453 

30,120 

Total 

.SOI 

1,G10 

2,016 

560 

3 

‘i7,7J)4 

2.218 

l,4r»9 

i,5:u 

2,034 

3,306 

113.229 

Aver. 

100 

322 

403 

14U 

1 

19.554 

444 

292 

512 

407 

661 

22,641! 


'J’ho ollicial returns of the produce of the suU-fians of 
Aussee, llallptaflt, Ishl, Ebciisec, and llallein, in Upiier 
A us: ria, are not puhhsluvJ ; but the Nut. EucycloptetUa c»- ' 
liinates it at 4G,(K>0 tons, and supposes that Iroin ri,(JOO to 
individuals are cinployod in the works. Owing to 
the great consumption ot all articles in tlie capital, the , 
piovince exports but little produce, while its Imports are 
\ery great For the trade of Vienna we refer to that ' 
article. As the high roads from Trieste and Hungary to 
the western and northern provinces pass through Vienna, I 
tiie carrying bu^css is very gnsit, and m general well i 
managed ; and tno coinmiinicatiou between the capital ' 
and all the provinces is very brisk. The roads through- 
out the archduchy a«*e excellent, and the comnninicarion | 
heiw'-.'i. Vienna and the upper province, as well as with , 
Hungary, is facilitated by steam navigation on tliu Danube, j 
by means of which the Jtjurney trom Lin* to the capital 
is performed in a day, and that from Vienna to Pesth 
in IH hours. In the spring of 18311 the iron railway, now 
forming, to Poland, will be opened ns far as Bninii, in 
Moravia, a distance of 80 m. ; and another lending from 
Vienna to Uaah, in Hungary, will he cninmcnc«*d. 

The iidiabltiints ol the archduchy are all tiennans, and 
are distinguished for their industry and quickness of ap- 

{ irehension. As the population is more s]>aringiy distri- 
nited in the mouiilainous paits than in the plains and 
valleys, there is ui appearance of well-doing tlirougliout 
ai' classes of the inhabitants; and the schools for the 
lower classes are both numerous and well attended. The 
dress ami manners of the inhabitants of the moimtainous 
parts, especially of Salzburg, resemble those prevailing in 
Siyri<i and Tyrol, ns the manners and customs, as well as 
the occupations, of the Austrian mountaineer are nearly 
the same with those of the neighbouring provinces. The 
business of driving the cattle up to the Alpine pastures in 
summer, whence in the autumn they are brought down 
with festive parade, is the department of the women. 
VVood-eutting and mining are the occupations of the men. 
Hand-weaving and spinning of flax, cotton, and wool, are 
much carried on, especially during winter. As many 
us 23,()()U individuals are said to have been employed by 
the rarpet manufactory at Linz, while it was carried on 
upon Us largi'st scale. Along the Kiins and the Yps the 
Li on maiiufactaring district is situated ; hut agriculture 
is tlie chief employment of the inhabitants of the grand 
duchy, and is managed with considerable skill. The 
niountainecr is confined to more frugal fare than the In- 
habitant of the plain enjoys ; oatmeal or barley puddings, | 
prepared with the milk and butter of his cows, being his 
cliief support. Whether this species of nourishment, or ! 
the quality of the water, or the nature of his occupations, ! 
he the cause of the goitre or swelling of the neck, which i 
commences on the mountains on the Styrian frontier, is ! 
not known. The lowlanders’ eiyoymcnts are sought in i 
the dance and in the wine-pot, ol wliich his libations, i 
especially of the one-year-old liquor ( brurfger), are both 
deep and frequent. The large earnings winch a slight 
exertion of Industry secures in a country whose climate 
and soli are highly adapted to furnish tne blessings of 
plenty, give a cheerful appearance ti> a lai ge portion of 
lower classes, that is scarcely to be met with any 
vtlliere else ; and the Lower Austrian Reserves credit for 
b Mb earning the good things of tills life, and ior enjoying 
them. , . , 

The Gubernia at Lin* and Vienna are. the chief pro- 
vincial authorities for the provs. of Upper and Lower j 
Austria. Under these is tiie captain of the circle, who 
unites the judicial and adiuinlstrativc powers, in as far as 


the inhabitants of the country are concerned, in towns the 
administration oi jiolice is contiiled to a special commis- 
sary, and Hie magistracy tierlurms the judicial functions. 
The manorial courts ol the large proprietors are vlaced 
under the courts of the circle, and may be appealcu iVom 
to the latter, 'i'he governor of Upper Austria resides at 
Linz ; which, as the cap. of the prov., is the seat of the 
authorities. Ttiosc for Ijower Austria reside at Vienna. 
The Arehbisliop of Vienna is the head of the clerical au- 
thorities in the Catholic church for Lower Austria ; tho 
Archbishop of Salsburg exercises the same functions for 
the upper prov. Superiiitcndonts at Linz and Vienna 
conduct the clerical affairs of the Protestants under the 
Consistory at Vienna. The commander of the forces for 
both provinces resides at Vienna. The military con. 
scripts of the provinces of Austria are enrolled in the 4th, 
14th, 4Uth, and Kith regts. of infantry, in the 3d and 4th 
regts. of cuirassiers, the Ski regt. of dragoons, and the Ist 
light cavoli^. They further supply two rifle corps and a 
regiment of artillery, amounting in all to 20,000 men. 

AUSTRIA (liMRlRE OF), one of the 
largest, must populous, and most important of 
the European suites. 

I SUaation and Extent. — The empire of Aus- 
tria is situated in ceutral and southern Europe ; 
and, with the exception of a narrow strip at its 
S. extremity, projecting along the coast of the 
Adriatic, its territory forms a very compact mass. 
It extends from about 42° to 51° N. lat., and 
from about 8° 3(y to 26° 20/ E. long. Its length, 
from Lake Maggiore, in Italy, to the E. fron- 
tiig^of Transylvania, is about 860 m., and its 
breadth (exclusive of Dalmatia), from the S. 
frontier of Croatia to the most N. point of Bo- 
hemia, about 492 m. The total area is estimated, 
in the map of the Austrian engineers, at 12,153 
sq. Germ, or 257,368 sq. Eng. m. On the S., 
Austria is bounded by Turkey, the Adriatic 
Sea, and the independent states of Jtalv; W., 
by the states of tlie king of Sardinia, S^witzer- 
land, and Bavaria; N.,by Prussia, the free city 
of Cracow, and Russian Poland ; and E., by 
Russia and Molda\ia. The extensive frontier 
of the empire, .upwards of 4,250 m. in length, has 
the rare advantage of being advantageously de- 
fined b^ natural boundaries; such ns mountains, 
large rivers, lakes, and the sea, offering favour- 
able military positions for defence, with the ex- 


able military positions for defence, with the ex- 
ception of a portion of the frontier of Galicia, 
towards the Russian provinces, which is open. 


Divisions, l*opulation, ^c. — 'I'he Austrian 
empire is compo.sed of many states, differing 
widely in extent and population. As the far 
greater part of the provinces were united under 
the imperial sceptre by peaceable means — that 
is, by inheritance or by treaty * — the boundaries 

* Cialius and a part of Um mOttair frontier wore tbs only icquhi- 
tiM» bgr actual conquaM. 










of f/1 remain as they existed whilst they formed 
independent states, with the exception of the 
Italian provinces, whose frontiers and divisions 
date onlv from 1815. 

The rollowititf table shows the area and pop. 
of each prov. A division, of no less importance 
than the political one, is noticed in the margin ; 
showing to what race the mass of the inhai}* of 
each prov. belongs. The amount of pop., down 
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to the close of 1837, has been found, by adding 
the surplus of the births over the deaths, to the 
amount found by enumeration in all the pro- 
vinces, exce|)t Hungary, in 1834. The pop. of 
Hungaiy and 'IVansyivania — in which countries 
the nobles and the clergy make no returns of 
their number, and which are not subject to the 
military conscription — can only be found by ap- 
proximation : — 


Area in Uerm. 
•q. m. 



Chief Towns. 

PiMiulatton In 
1838. 

708-G f 

1,341,039 

K.60;i2l 

j 2,989 

Vienna 

Linz 


320,3r.0 

23.:ii() 

51(>*4 

831,298 

1,009 

Innspruck 

. 

10,730 


940,961 

2,3.55 

Gratz 

- 

39,770 


748,78'> 

401,160 


Klagenfurt 

- 

12,000 

5i9-0 [ 

1 2,831 

Lairb;ich 

Trieste 

“ 

13, (KK) 
44,630 

962-9 

4,128,061 

4,328 

Prague 

- 

102,918 


2,l43,rk'i2 

4,430 

lirunn 

'I'mppau 

“ 

36,700 

12,560 

1547-C 

4,642,827 

3,(KK) 

1 .einberg 

. 

54,960 

273-7 

381.476 

1,:J93 

Zara 


6,461 • 

4H94-8 

r2,60r},631 

2,iWi5 

Ofen (Buda) 
Pcsth 

- 

4(1,000 

04.<HH) 

1000-8 

1,963,435 

1,9.50 

(Jhiusenburg 

- 

• 14,500 

8r»l*9 J 

2,.'i28.R.Vl 

j 6,431 

MHiin 


160.900 

2,100,.500 

Venice 

• 

97,150 

12,1620 

1 _36,070.{i% 

2,927 

— 

1 — 


ProTlncet. 


Lowor Austri:i 
Up|}tfr Austria - 
, „ , Tyrol 
|5 ( Styrltt - 
^('arfnthia 
Carniola 
Illyrian Coast 
Hohemia 
Moravia and 
Silesia 
(inlicia 
Dalmatia 


:] 


Hungary, with the mi-| 


V iltiiry frontier 
Magyars..- 'J*raiisylvanla 

I f Lombardy and 
■| f Venice 


.] 


Totals •! 


In S. Hungary the greater part of several coun- 
ties, besides Croatia and Slavonia, arc inhabited 
by Slavonians. On the N. side of the Danube, 
1 1 counties of the prov., ** on this sidf the Da- 
nu/jc,” and a great part of the prov. “ bet/ond the 
Thcisst* *'*’*-* Slavonian ; the latter prov. contain- 
ing the Husniaks^oT Red Russians; the former 
the Slowaks, or Slavoniaiis of Moravian descent, 
'fhe total number of Siavonians in Hungary is 
estimatiHl at 5,800,000, inhabiting 5,78d towns 
and villages. Tlie Magyars ( Hungarians) are 
4,500,000 in luiinber, dwelling in 4,739 towns 
and villages; the W^allachians have 1,024, and 
the (icrtnans 921 towns and villages. The 
various races of the inhabitants may be classed 
under the following divisions: — 

Si.AVixtiAN* In thr N. pmv. Holicniia. SilcidR. Alonvla, 

anil N.K. iMrt uf Huniviiy - > 14,0(10,000 

IMttn, In thv Illyria, Dalin iii.t, Croatia, Slavonia, 

and military fronti' “ ' 


Ma< 


Aua In the ulaim of Ifiin 
Uanuhe and the Tl 


iiu.irv, on each aide the 
k i'raiiHylvanla 


4,.’ioo,nno 

.VIOtMNlO 

4,4(10,|H10 
VUiMNMI 
1.10, (HNl 
COO, 11(10 


Tliel.s, and 

liaHMANA In the thmn. iwova. 
intlo, K’Attured thTmiim the ISinplre 
Itai tAM«, la liOnilHirdy, Venh'e, .incl M. Tyrol 
\VAM.Ai'itiANaln IJiinHary and Tr insjIvAiila 
Aniieniaiia, AllMtilanh, ZiKcuner, du. 

Jewa 

Nearly every prov. differs from the others in 
the density and distribution of its population. 
In Galicia and Hungary, both agricultural 
countries with comp.tratively little trade, tlie 
villages are usually voty large and |K>puluus, but 
widely scattered. In Lombardy and Venice the 
inhabitilnls are so much Kcattcred over the face 
of the country, that the inmates of tow'ns form 
but a small proportion ; and are almost exclu- 
sively the nobility and traders. The German 
and mavonic provinces show a medium between 
tlie two. CztBrnig gives the following calculsh* 
tion respecting the density of the population in 
1B36: — 


('onsiderabJc difficulty attends the determi- 
nation uf the precise rate of increase of the pop. 
and of mortality in the Austrian empire, owing 
to the ravages occasioned by the cholera morbus. 
This disease visited every prov. twice within the 
lust ten years, and caused, for the time, a serious 
decrease of pop. From the experience, how- 
ever, uf the years in which this epidemic did not 
prevail, it .seems that the increase in the greater 
iiiiniber of provs. is very rapid. The following 
tables have been calculated, expressly f(>r this 
work, from the annual oflicM returns published 
in the Vienna Ga'xlte. No returns are given 
for Hungary or Transylvania : — 

Annual Average of five Y<*ars, from 1833 to 1837 inclu- 
sive, fur tlie uuder-mentiuued Froviiiecs. 


1 

1 

UlETHS. 

j_ 

Annual In- 
crease of 
Births over 
Deaths. 

liVKltimatk.*. 

Illiigitiinatc. 


M.iIin - .177,(iS4 
Fttiaalofi • .-1.1.1, 2HZ 

Malvii - 42.US7 

FeiiMles . 40.2.'10 


I76,M.5' 7.52,tf6« 

SZ,317 

(.29,877 

1 . 1 


Table, showing the Increase of the Population, &r., cal- 
culated from the Returus of each Province fur two 
Years, in which there was no Cholera. 


Ptovliioes. 

Numbor 
vt I'owns 
and Vll- 
laoik* in a 
Umum 
sq.m 

NiimlHT 

Numbor of Inhabitants. 

in aiitTin. 
sq.m. 

ToaVUliqp!. 

To a House. 

Huimry 

S 

SOI 

wn 

7 t 

Ualleia 

4 

4X1 

71« 

fi*8 

AutlrU 

11 


m 

7-6 

toiulNknly . 

Z«i 

711 

210 I 

8*4 




In proportion to 100 of Um 
P opulaUon. 

Ffeovlnoos. 

Narmal 

Yuan. 

»>&• 

Death*. 

f 

i 

Anstria 

18.\V. 1K5&. 

•11 

.1*4 

.77 

3*6 

Styria 

IMfi. 1K.V. 

■IS 

*•8 

•1.9 

.1*3 

Hohmnla 
Moravia and 

1H33. 1S34. 

•97 

.ID 

•79 

39 

S0»ia 

18.13. IR.Tl. 

•91 

3*2 

-81 

4*3 

(fAlll'M 

Corinthla 

lS3(i. 18.17. 

183.1. 18.17. 

1-4Z 

3-3 

l(W 

1*0 

f 

(7arniula 
Illyrian coast 

BMI 

2-0 

•66 


IxMolkardy - 

18.14. iai7. 

■77 

3*4 

•87 

4*2 *■ 

Vonive • 

1S34. 18.17. 

•7.1 

3-3 

•94 

4*1 

Ualmaua 

18.14. 1k3(>. 

1-10 

2-3 

*91 

3*4 

Tymi . 

1S31. 1837. 

•49 

2-6 

•70 

3*1 



•78 

3-17 

•90 

8 97 


I'MI - 

12-1 — 
I.V4 — 
24*0 — 
V* 11 -- 
I - 
ISI — 
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Among the different manners of death specified, ve 
notice the following : ~ 


Auuual Average of five Years, from 1833 to 1837 inclusive, 
for the same Provinces. 


i 

STiLx.*Boaif. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

t 

1 

Ltsdtlnwte. 

Illegitimate. 

1 

i 

1 

1 


Male - 4,60S 
Female - 5,0X7 

Male . 1,0SS 
Female • H7X 






Total - 7,«S'» 

i,noo 

fiCi 

4X9 

76.'. 

Xi 


From the extreme strictness of the Austrian 
prov. administration, these oflicial returns, ex- 
teiidinj; o\cr a population of upwards of 20 
millions, form a most valuable contribution to 
the statistics of European population and mor- 
tality. It will be observed, that, in Galicia, 
where the cheapness of provisions encourages 
curly marriages, not only the increase of pop. 
is greatest, but the number of illegitimate births 
is remat kably small in proportion. A nearly 
similar result is given by the Italian provs., in 
which an unremitting industry and judicious 
distribution of labour afford a cotn)>etence even 
where the prices of provisions are higher. For 
a comparison of the prices we refer to the head 
Trade, In the calculation of the propor- 

tional longevity in the provs., the same order 
ilocs not occur which is shown in fhe increase of 
the poimlation. I'he average of six ycai^ for 
the above-named provinces, gives 338 individuals 
in 10 ,tK )0 who attain 80 years and upw'ards; of 
which number Dalmatia had the most (during 
the six years 660 ), and Galicia the fewest (i 2 U 8 ). 
Of 1 (> 0 ,(K )0 individuals 82 attained 100 years and 
upwards: here, again, Dalmatia stands first, 
with 19S in six years; Galicia and the other 
Slavonic ])roviiices rank next ; Lombardy ( 21 ), 
and Venice i H), show the fewest. 

Face of the Voimtry. — Mountains. ^'V \\q Austrian em- 
pire exhibits cvriy variety of surface. Two graiiil moun- 
tain riuigc-s, branching from tlu* central group of the 
Alps, traverse it iu dlfferont directions, throwing out 
ii'Miierous ami cxiensive dciienclent branches. The first ' 
ot these, whicti lias been U'rmed the JJcicffno-Carjiathian 
ciiain, divides the regions of the Geruiau Ocean and 
Baltic from those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean. 
Leaving the canton of Grisons, In Switserland, this 
mountain range traverses Vorarlberg in a N. direction 
to tile lake of (^instance : thence it passes through Wir- 
temlierg and Bavaria, separating the regions of the 
Bhine and Blbe from tiiat of the Danube, and re-enters 
Austri.i on the N. E. frontier of Buliemia, where It 
throws oil’ an extensive branch of tlie Erz (Ore) moun- 
tains, whicli stretcli into that kingdom and into Saxony. 
Taking a S.E. direction from the sources of the Ever, 
tills chain runs, under the name of the “ Bohemian Vo- 
rest,” nearly to the Danube, where it once more diverges 
to the N E., and, dividing Moravia from Boliemia, sends 
out a br.ineli into Prussian Silc&in and Lnsatia, named 
the Uieson ( Giant) mountains. On tiie frontiers of Gal- 
icia and Hungary it joins the Carpathians, which branch 
off to the Danutic near Presburg. Tlie central Car- 
pathians form the boundary between Mie above-naminl 
provinces, as far as the sources of tne Sau and Dniester, 
u here a clniin of low heights stretch from them into the 
Ttussian territories, separating the region of the Vistula 
from that pf the Dniester. The eastern Carpathians 
cover the N.E. counties of Hungary, the Bukowina, and 
Transylvania, as far as the Danube. 

The second mountain range, which has much more 
elevated summits, and covers a larger tract of country, 
divides the region of the Mediterranean from that of the 
Black Sea : it stretches from the frontiers of Suitzer- 
land and Piedmont in three ehains. which, tliroiigh 
Tyrol, run nearly parallel to each other. The central 
clu'Jn exhibits the primitive formations of granite and 
slate : its summits are covered with etennd snow, above 
the elevation of 8,000 feet. Following the right bank of 
tlie Inn, as far ah the point of junction of Salzburg and 
Cariiithia, it takes a N.E. direction tlirougli Styria into 
Hungary, and suliKides iu the Leitlia eii,'un near the 
Danube. Thu two accompanying chains are of liipe- 
stonc : that on Uie N. covers uorlburu Tyrol, Salzburg, 
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and great part of the Archduchy of Austria, and tz inter- 
sected by the numeroui streams which flow iVoni the 
central chain to the Danube. The S. parallel chain 
sends Its ramificationB from S. Tyrol into the kingrlotn 
of Lombardy; and, passing through Illyria and the 
Croatian firontler district, uniteft with the Balkhanon the 
borders of Bosnia. Three important branches strike off 
from this chain, one of which stretches between the 
rivers Kaab and Drave, under the name of the Ba- 
kony Forest, into llunga^ ; a second divides the region 
of the Drave from the valley of the Save ; and the third, 
stretching along the Adriatic through Dalmatia, is called 
^ the natives, from its dark colour, Monie Nero, or 

length of the diflbrent mountain chains in the 
empire, when added together, exceeds 3,M)0 miles. 

The principal volleys in Austria are situated in the 
southern provinces, and run parallel with the Alps, in 
the direction of W. to E. They are found in 'I'yrol, Salz- 
burg, Styria, and Illyria. Croatia belongs, for the great- 
er part, to the valley of the Save ; and Slavonia to the 
fertile vale of the Drave. 

Large plains are also found within the empire ; they 
follow, tor the most part, tlie course of the principal 
rivers. Of the jiluin of the Po, between the Adriatic 
Sea and the tall of the Apennines, the northern part 
belongs to Austria. The plain or basin of Vienna, which 
stretches from the Lcitha mountains to the lieiglits of 
Moravhi, is traversed by the Danube and the March. 
In Hungary there are two very extensive plains ; one in 
Upper Hungary, situated between the Carpathians anil 
the Bakony forest; the second, extending from the E. 
fall of the last.named forest and the Mutra hills to the 
rise of the Transylvanian mountains, ami Iruin tlie cen- 
tral Carpathicin chain on the north, to the mountains of 
Slavonia on the south. This, the largest plain in cen 
trai Europe, is traversed b^the Danube, Theiss, Maros, 
Drave, and their tributaries. The plain of the Vistula 
and the Sau, in Galicia, is a portion of the great level 
which stretches from the lull of the Carpathians on the 
north to the Baltic Sea. 

Rivers, Lakes, — The Anstriao empire belongs 
to the regions of the Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Oder, Vis- 
tula, Dniester, and Po. The Rhine forms part of 
the frontier of Vorarlberg, towards Switzerland from 
near Feldkirch, until it falls Into the Lake of Con- 
stance. The Danube enters the Austrian territories 
at Eugelhardt’s Zell, near Passim, where its depth is 17 
feet, and its breadth 050 feet : in its course through the 
provinces of Upper and liower Austria and Hungary, 
It rtH'eives all the waters falling from the two grand 
mountain ranges, described above ; the chief amongst 
which are, on its 1. bank, the March, Waag, Gran, 
Theiss, &c.; on its r. bank, the Traun, Ens, Koab, 
Drave, Save, &c. All of these rivers, with many of 
their tributaries, arc navigable, and with the gradual 
development of the resources of this vast empire, 
must aflbrd facilities for commercial communlcutlon 
of the easiest kind, and on a gigantic siuiic. 'I'be 
Elbe has its source in Bohemia, wliieli it traverses in a 
dlreetion from N. to S., being navigable for barges from 
Prague alter its junction witii the Moldau, wiiich is navi- 
gated from Budweis. Besides the Moldau, it receivaz 
the Adler, Sapawa, Wattawa, Eger, and other stteams 
of inferior note, before it crosics the frontier of Saxony. 
The Oder has its source in the chain of hills which 
connects the Silesian Mountains with the Carpathians ; 
it leaves the Austrian states without assuming the im- 
portance of a navigable river. The Vistula is formed by 
the junction of two mountain streams, which fall from the 
Carpathians, near Jablunka. It is navigable nearly along 
the whole of Its course from Oswlecziii to Zav^chiest, a 
distance of upwards of 2(M) miles, in which It forms tlie 
Austrian frontier. It receives the Dunajee, the Wisluka, 
and the Sau, the hist of wiiich is navigable from Przcniysl, 
along its course of 120 miles. The Dniester, which rises 
at the N. side of tlie (Carpathians, wiiere they branch off 
towards the Danubei through Transylvania, is navigable 
from the little town of Koniuszki, 38 miles S. W. of Lem 
berg. In its course through Galicia, it receives 14 
streams upon its left, and C inountain.brooks upon its 
right bank. The source's of the Sau, which falls into tho 
Vistula, arc situated farther to the E. in tlie -('arputh ions 
than those of the Dniester ; and wrherc Uiese two rivers 
are large enough to be narlgatcd by boats, tluw are idmost 
connectetl by a series of lakes or ponds stretching through 
the sandy plain which extends from Przemyslaiid Jaros- 
low to Jaworow and Komarno, thus offering a natural 
eommuni(*Ation between the Black Sea and the Baltic. 
The Prutli rises In tlie same chain of hills, but soon 
enters to Moldavia. The main channel of communi- 
ration fur l^ombardy is afforded by the Po, which, in its 
course through and along tlie borders of the Austrian 
territories, receives from the Alps the Ticino, Adda, 
Ggiio, and Mincio, besides smaller streams. 'I'hc Adige, 
the Togliamcutu, and the Lisonzo, traverse the pro- 
vinces of Venice and Illyria to tlic Adriatic. 
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Lakeit kc, — Th« Lake of Conitance may be counted 
amongst tno Austrlaf< lakes, although only a portion of 
Its K. shore belongs to Austria. On ^be S. side of thr 
Alps, the Lakes Magglore, I.ugano, Cotno, Iseo, and 
Garda, are the most conquerable. On the N. side of the 
same mountidns, the largest lakes are those of Atter, 
Gmiinden, or Traun, llallstadt, and Augsee, which are 
connected together by the 'I'raiin, and the lakes of St. 
Gilgen and Monel See. The lake of ZIrknitz, with 
others In tl.c limestone hills of Illyria, although remMk- 
able as natural curiosities, are of trifling extent. The 
Keusledler and Balaton lakes, in Upper Hungary, are 
the largest In the empire ; the water of the former Is 
saltish. . . , , 

Climate. — Four distinct rllmates are found within the 
limits of this extensive empire. The most southerly part 
of Daltimtia produces the palm-tree, and at llagusa, the 
moan elevation of the thermometer is stated bv Ulumen- 
baeh to bo -f 1 1^ H' K.. or .*>7® y Fahr. : upon a line drawn 
along the 8. foot of the Alps, the mean temperature at 
Milan is + ‘J® 4' ; at Temeswar, +9° y. On the N. side 
of that chain, in I.inz, it is -f 7® G' ; in Vienna, IF, 
(nearly the climate of Strasburg) ; Buda, 8® 8' ; in 
Klaiisenbiirg, +8‘^ 3'. In Prague, the mean heat is +7® 
U'; in Oiniutz, -f7® 3'; in Troppau, +7® 3'; in Lem- 
berg -pG® I' K. Wine and Indian corn do not thrive to 
the N. of ttic last drawn line, except in unusually favour- 
al>le situations ; but corn of all other descriptions, flax, 
hemp, and hardy fruits, attain ]icrfe(‘tion. The observa- 
tions, at the observatory of Vienna, for 1 837, give for the 
mean ttunperature only -p7° 'H II. ; 2fi days in that year 
were clear, 172 cloudy, with sunshine ; IGG cloudy, 
llaiiiy days were 144, snow f»H ; and there were 139 fogs, 
2(! thunder storms, and 17 storms. In the northern pro- 
vinces, the air is mostly clear and salubrious. The 
greatest quantity of rain f.i]^ in tin* kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, the smallest 


. quamitjnn the eonti.il districts of 
Hungary and in Dalmatia, which often sulVcr from ex- 
ccsslv(‘ drought. In this last province, th(‘ fill of rain 
averages 12 inches* at Vienna tin* averngt* was, for 183li, 
lf»'99 inclics ; for 1837, lfi'8G. Tyrol lias many varieties of 
cliinnte, resulting from the elevation of its mountains in 
a sontlieriy situation. The c1assiUc.ition given by P'raii- 
ciiii for .Switzerland has been found to suit 'I'yrul with 

eqii.'il precision 1. I'lie region of the vine, from 700 ft. 

to 1 ,7lK) ft. above the level id the sea. — 2. The region of 
the oak, from 1,700 fl. to 2,80011 — 3. The region of the 
beech, 2,K(K)ft. to 4,100 ft. ; the walnut only reaches SJtflO 
ft.; the jdiiin-trce, 3,720 ft. ; pear and apple-trees, 4.I(K): 
but little wheat is grown in this region ; but the meadows 
are excellent. — 4. 'J'lie region of lir, from 4,I0f) to 
ft.— .fl. The lower Alpine region famous fur its pas- 
tures, .V>00 ft. to (>,.'i(i0 ft.— G. Tlic Upi'cr Alpine region, 
G,.')00 ft. to 8,200 ft., above which is the region of eternal 
snow. 

Natural Productions, Minerals, ^c. — A statement of 
the produce of the mines in ttie Austrian empire is given 
under tlic heiul niamifaetures. We may lien; remark, 
llmt the amount produced is very far below the capacities 
of a country so highly endowed with mineral riches, that 
the extent of this souvee of w calth and industry is very 
imperfectly explored, and that what is worked neither 
attraels the amount of capital nor the degree of skill 
ni*ccsiary to a successful result. In that statement, the 
aiuouiit of Iron is not distinguished from the quantity of 
native steel obtained in 8t\ ria and Illyria ; the only part 
of Burope in which tlic carbonated iron ore occurs, and 
wlierc it Is found id masses that require rather to be 
Quarried than excavattHl. rintina is hot found in 
Austria. Of the rarer metals, titan is found near Uoese, 
in Hungary, uraw hi the Sudesen in Bohemia, tellur imn 
in Hungary and Transylvania. Besides the opals of 
Hungary, the must licautifui that are knowm, an luferior 
kind is found in Moravia ; carnelian, lieryl, chalecdon, 
topaz, garnet, and amethyst, in Bohemia and Hungary, 
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known In England, with the exception of grouM, and 
several kinds of birds unknown In our Islands, are objects 
of ciiasc. The urus and elk are sometimes found in the E. 
Carpathians, but only as stragglers. The ibex is nearly 
extenninated. Herds of wild horses of a diminutive size 
range the Hungarian plains ; and even wheih the im- 
provement of tho breed Is attended to, they are allowed 
to rove almost in a state of nature. The golden eagle 
Inhabits Slavonia, and other large species are found in 
the Kbetian and Noric Alps. Herons of various kinds, 
some of the choicest plumage, abound in the morasses 
of Hungary ; and there also the land tortoise is found In 
great numbers. The same morasses ftimish an abundant 
supply of leeches, whence they are regularly transported 
by means of a series of ponds, that serve ns so many 
stations, to Paris and the W. of Europe. Wax is an im. 
portiint product of the Bukowine and other S. provinces. 
Cantharidcs are found in several parts of Hungary; 
cochineal in Galicia; and pearls of a beautiful water 
are annually fished in the Moldau. 

Products ( Vegetable ) — 1'hese comprise the different 
sorts of corn and of cultivated grasses .found in Europe, 
with vines, flax and hemp, tobareo, hops, saflVon, wuad, 
some specie.s of indigo, yellow wood or rhus coiiuus., 
galls, and an immense variety of fruits, &e. i'he 
forests are of vast extent, and will, no doubt, come to be 
of great value. The mountain eliains of the northern 
provinces and of the Alps are covered with fir, pine, 
beech, larch, &c. The low grounds. Including the va.^it 
forest of Bukonyln Hungary, with others in Transyl- 
vania, the Bukowine, Galicia, Slavonia, &e , produce 
oaics of a gigantic size, with beech, ash, alder, elm, 
Ac. Every prov. is well sumdied with wood, with tho 
exception ot I.ow. Austria, (into which large quantities 
are imported from Tyrol and Up. Austria, to mec‘t tho 
great eoiisiimption of the capital,) Lombardy Projjor, and 
lluiigary, where, from neglect of management and bad 
economy, the stock has lu many parts been alarmingly 
riHlueed. In the other pruvs. the forests are well ma- 
naged ; and care is taki'ii to supply tiie annual con- 
sumption bv sowing and planting in proportion to the 
quantity felled The proprietors of estates are obliged, 
in Austria, as all over Germany, to emjdoy foresters, 
who have been educated in forest schools, and w'bo have 
piUised the necessary examination Tiieir busiiii'ss is to 
calculate cxactiv the quantity of timber that may be felled 
without dimlnis)iing the stock. I'he simple means at 
their command'in hack ranges of mountains arc generally 
applied witli great ingenuity to forward the felled trees 
to the common channels of communication. A kind of 
hollow niilroadof timber (liiescn)* sinning dow'ii tlie side 
of a mountain, often several thousand yards in leugtii, 
andduw'ti wliich tlie trunks of trees are precipitated, is 
one means of transport. Tho trunks arc raised from a 
valley to tho summit of a neighbouring main, over wliich 
they nave to be transported, by means of ropes and pul- 
leys, worked by a rude water-wlieel toinpt)r;iriiy erncted 
by the woodman on a little brook {IJulzaf^fiug ) ; and the 
springs near tho summitH l>eiiig led into a tianporary 
reservoir on tlie riilgeol the hills, the burden thus raised 
is received by it in order to be precipitat<‘d into the hol- 
low' on the other sidi*, when the sluices confining tho 
waters are opened (A7au&c). But while thi.'i ingenuity 
Is shown in the management of the niouiitaiii lorcst- 
trarts of fir, tho far richer wooded distiiets of Slavonia, 
the military frontier, and Upper Hungary, in which the 
more valuable forest trees attain a size unusual m Europe, 
are neglected, and hut little know'ii. 'i'he carriage, in- 
strument, and cabinet-makers of Vienna (who furnish the 
cheapest goods of the kind in Europe), are supplied from 
the better known, and rather more accessible forests of 
Illyria and Lombardy ; but the want of capital is equally 
visible in tliis branch of trade as in the mines, and but 
Uttle mauagemeut is displayed either in economising the 


of superior qiulity.* B(*ds of coal have bi*cn found in 
nearly every province, hut the cheapness and abundance 
of flre-w'oud have hitherto prevented much search from 
buiug made after them. Upwards of 100 descriptions of 
marble, quartz for the manufacture of glass, clays for 
IKircelaiii and mineral dies of all kinds, are also found in 
abundance. Of mineral springs, no country has so great 
a number ; upwards ot 100 arc annually frixiuented, for 
the purposes of bathing and drluking tho waters ; amongst 
which Carlsbad, Toeplitz, Marfeiibad, Ischl, GastcTn, 
Baden, Plztyau, Treutchln, Mehadia, and Roquero, 
attract visiterzfrom all parts of the world. 

Animats. — All the domestic animals found In England 
are mot with in the Austrian empire. Exclusive of these 
the brown bear Is indigenous in tlic Alps and the Car- 
iwthlaiis, the wolf in l>oth these mountain chains, and the 
lynx Is found in all the provinces. The chamois, red and 
follow doer, roebucks, wild boars, oil descriptions of gune 

* lli«pMl*,cNr block leoil, occurs In Bohemlo sml In Lowef Aus- 
- Vitriol. ssUiUitrv, (holsttdr cspccialb. In Hungary, 
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stork or in seasoning the supply brought to market. I'he 
forests cover more than a third |>art of the productive 
soil of the empire, and arc distributed in tlir following 
proportion!, according to the statement of Becker (Han- 
ders helicon, Vienna, 1837), who, wc have brcii assured, 
had access to ofiiciul sources of information : — 

I’rcHluieln 'Avcr<iBe Pro-,' 
cuIhc Vienna duc4; per Acre, 
Kalhoms. i In run. Fatli. 


Styrla 
llijTla . 

Do. coast - 
T>rol . 
I^oinbardr - 
Venice - 
llunjraiy - 
Jinlui.-ufa - 
Mil. Piwitier . 
Transylvania 
Ualirla 


No. of Acres 
of PorcMt 
l.ancl. 


S,’74,177 

4.'>1,1V4 

S.767,49fi 

1,618,451 

12,716,.476 

3y4,.'to0 

S,070,0ys 

.'i.y.Vsoyr, 

.1,5y.'',,Vl5 

1,585.215 


2 / 1 . 0 . 1.11 

1/120,234 

I,K3V>97 

l»4/l.39 

932,300 

869,257 

252,060 

1,113,717 

Z.I20,0(N) 

2,42.3.589 

2.1i>5,092 

1,310,657 


•01 

•72 

•52 

•52 


•4,5 

•50 

•40 
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Wo nriiijr remark, that Andr^, a competent judge, estl- 
matoB the annual produce (of 1 joch = 1.4 acres) of well 
managed forest, as averaging 3 cubic Vienna fathoms of 
timber and iire>wood. Decker does not give the pro- 
bable anniul produce of the Hungarian forests ; and we 
do not tlffnk it necessary to supply the deficiency from 
other authors, without access to authentic information. 
Some idea of the extent of the oak forests may however be 
formed, from the fact that nearly 2(I0,(K)0 bushels of gall- 
apples are annually exported, besides w’hnt is used in the 
country. The distribution of the forests is however very 
irregular ; and, while in the mountainous tracts they are 
of iiumeasurahlc extent, the want of llrc.wood is so groat 
in the plains, that dried dung is a common substitute for 
faggots. In Transylvania, csped.illy. and the military 
frontier, the forests are botii of great extent, and fiiim 
w'ith trees of the finest quality, equally adapted for the 
use of the builder and the naval architect. 

Facililtes for Internal Cotnmnntration and f(tr Com- 
merer. — We have already alluded to tlie laudable atten- 
tion paid by the Austrian government to the means of 
communication througliout ttic empire. From Pavia, on 
the 8.W. frontier, an uninterrupted Macadamized road 
conducts the traveller through line provinces to Cxerno- 
witz ill tlie Dukuwina, a distance of upwards of 1,120 m. 
From Milan to Vicuna there are three lines of road, and 
through Ci.'ilicia tlie line is double. Tiiree grand high-roads 
ln>m Venire, and two from Trieste, lead to Tyrol and 
(.iermain , nud double lines run from each of these cities 
to the capital. Prague is connected with Vienna by 
numerous lines of communication, which are continued 
to tiie frontiers of llavaria, Saxony, and Prussian Sitcbia. 
M.itmals ftir making roads nbouml in every province ; 
ami tjie art is well understood in Austria, wliere the 
rotids are equal to those ot Prussia. Upwards of fib 
mountain pasaes, through the most extensive ranges of 
inountains that any single state possesses, have been 
made not only practicsible, but commodious for travelling 
and commercial purposes. 'I'lie lowest of these, as mea- 
sured from the level of the sea, is perhaps the road 
along the Danube Irom Drenkova to Orsova, in the 
Transylvanian military frontier. The most elevated is 
tli.-it of the Stelvio or Wormser Joch, in S. Tyrol. In 
length these passes vary from 10 to 70 miles. On the 
roads across the Alps from Tyrol and Illyria the greatest 
sums have been expended ; their important' in a military 
point of view, and tlie necessity of facilitating the com- 
munication with a powerful and not very well aflTected 
province, rendering them indispensable. The rruuls 
across the Spliigeii, the pass of Vinstermiinz, and the 
Wormser Joih to the Lake of Como, must lie classtxl 
amongst tho gri'atest undertakings of the kind. The 
road over ti e Wormser Joch passes over an elcration of 
8,4(.0 feet above tluflevcl of the sea, and is protected in 
dangerous parts by covered ways of solid stone, which 
rei'r-ivc the lull of the avulani'hes, and cause them to 
glide into the depths below. This undertaking has sur- 

E assed the passages of the Simplon and Mount Cenis, 
oth in buldtiesti and splendour of execution. Hut the 
exertions of ]irivato fndui-try have nut remained far 
belli] id those of the state. In Hungary many nobles still 
consitler it a privilcee not to be obliged to contribute 
to the cost of making roads w hit'll tend so much to 
enhance the value of landed property. Individuals, 
however, have at no time been wanting amongst that 
respectable body who were siifiicieiitly enlightened to set 
a laudable t‘xample on tliis point. A joint-stock com- 
pany, ciiiefly composed of Hungarian nobles, undertook 
the e.’.ccution of a road between Carlstadt in Croatia, 
and Flume on ttie Adriatic Sea ; it was carried o' or part 
of the Julian Alps in a very smendid manner. On that 
part, known by the name of the Karst, the porous*nature 
of the locks made it necessary to construct eisClerns to 
catch the rain-water ; and stout {larapots have lK>en added, 
which protect travellers and carriages against the furious 
blasts of the Bora, which, without tliis check, would 
sweep away every thing in its course. This road was 
commenced in 1803, and named after the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa. Two other lines, one between the same 
Mints, the other running from Carlstadt to Zeng and 
Carlopago, across the same mountain range, each of 
which was scarcely less expensive, although not so ser- 
viceable as the ** Louisemtrasse,^* had been erected by, 
and called after, the emperors diaries V 1 and Joseph II. 
The Iron railway between Budweis in Bohemia, and 
Lins In Upper Austria, finished in 1829, was executed at 
the «ost of a private company, and has since been ex- 
tended on the S. side of the Danube as far os Gmuiiden. 
It Is 7$ m. in length, but consists of one line only, and 
th*e carriages ore drawn by horses. The line from Budweis 
to Lins was rendered unnecessarily expensive by iU- 
Judged economy in the first instance, as It became neces- 
sary to exchange the original wooden rails, covered with 
metal plates, tor others of cast-iron. The traffic has 
chiefly consisted hitherto in the salt conveyed firom 
the Bunes of Upper Austria, to be consumed in Bohemia. 


The report of the committee for 1837, shows the transport 
to have been, 

Salt - . 291,82f;cwt. 

Merchandise - 151,258 

"Wood - - 2,538 cub. fath. 

Fish - - 157 loads 

Persons - 3 ,m88 

The number of shareholders is 13,183, at 60fl. per shar^; 
but owing to the increased expense attending the works, 
they have as yet divided no profit. The line from Lmx 
to Gmiinden liefiig a part of the high-road from Vienna 
to Isclii, wlUch is much frequented as a watering, 
place, has a greater number of travellers, and was better 
managt^ from the ^ginning, as tho experience of the 
first attempt was turned to good Account. Its traffic, in 
1837, was : 


Nett revenue for 
the year, 8,13(g. 


Salt - - 612,319 cwt. 7 

Merchandise - 130,328 cwt. >> 
Persons - 77,906 3 


Nett revenue for the 
year, 6,3261. 


This loft a profit to bo divided amongst the new share- 
holdorK, to whom the first proceeds are guaranteed to A 
certain uinouiit, beyond which the shareholders in general 
are to participate. The length of this line is 32 miles ; 
and the cost, incliisivu of magazines, station-houses, 
45 carriages, and 23U waggons, did nOt exceed (i6,()00/. 
The charge for transport of goods is 3kr. (l|d.) per cwt. 
A second railway, upon a similar plan, was commenced 
about the same time between Prague and Pilsen In Bo- 
hemia, but was abandoned for want of funds, when only 
39 miles of the distance had been completed. Priiico 
C. K. Purfrteiiberg purchased It subsequently of the 
company, and let it to an enterprising individual, who 
keeps it in repair, and is said to derive some advantage 
fi oin it. 'J he railroad, now eoiKstructlng by a joint-stock 
cumnany, from Vienna to Hoelmia in (•altda, for steam- 
carrtages, will have a length ui nearly 4(M) m. It follows 
tho valley of the March or Morava, through Moravia, os 
far as Napageill, with side branches ; one to Presburg, 
along the Danube, another along the Thaya to Briinn, 
and a third following the March to Olmutz. From 
Napagedl the line follows tho Beczwa, a tributary tif tho 
March, to Preraii, where it crosses over the heights near 
^\eisi^kirchctl, into the valley of the Oder, passing the 
grand European water-shed, with a rise of lit. in 400ft. 
A branch here follows the Oder and the Oppa to Trop- 
pan, where it is to unite W’ith the Prussian Silesian rail- 
way; while the main line crosses the heights near 
Seibersdorf into the valley of the Vistula, and throwing 
off another short branch to Bielitz and Blala, follows 
that river to (3racow, whence, with a gentle undulation, 
it ri'aehos Boclitiia, leaving Wicllczka a little to thw $. 
This railroad is to be for steam-carriages ; and the total 
estimate of its cost, with station houses, &c., amounts to 
20, (MM)/, per German mile,— which was subscritied in 
12,000 sliares, ot l,0(Mifl. cacli. Of tho probable import- 
ance of this splritfid undertaking, not only for tlie in- 
ternal, but also for the foreijpi trade of the empire, we 
shall have an opportunity of speaking under tlie head 
Trade, Sfc. The sanction of tne government was ob- 
tallied. In the year 1 838, for a railway between Vienna and 
llaab in Hungary ; as, huwe.vcr, in granting the privi- 
lege, a reserve was made in favour of any company 
uiulorbiking the establishment of a railroatl from tlie 
caiiltal to 'I'ricste, there are grounds for supposing that 
t is ill eonteinpliitlon to give every possible aid to such 
an enterprise wlieiiever it is undertaken. The fare of the 
country through wiiieh a rnilroiid fiom the Danube to 
Trieste i:as tr> pass, presents the greatest difficulties that 
have as yet Iw'i'ii encountered by a railroad company; 
but when we eonsider the means at the command of the 
Austrian govcrnmeiit, the circuTustancc that the mate- 
rials lie along the track Itself, and the probable immense 
gain upon a line which should unite two such provinces 
as Galicia and Hungary with the sea, it is rather matter 
of surprise that it has not as yet been attempted, than that 
the difficulties should discourage from the undertaking, 
Betweeif Venice and Milan the works have been alrcaiiy 
I begun upon a railway, intended to be carried through 
Pf^ua, Vicenza, Verona, Pcschiera, on the Lake of 
Garda, Brescia, and Treviglio, to ftlilan. The length of 
this railway will be 3(Ki kilometres, and the estimate of 
the outlay gives l,8(Ml/. per kilometre. Including the cost 
of buildings and carriages. 

We have seen that tho river system of Austria it upon a 
grand scale, and it is likewise, to a great extent, made 
available for tho purposes of internal navigation. In 
order to give an idea of the facilities for commerce 
which this immense empire possesses, we subjoin a rough 
estimate of the length of the navigable rivers, lakes, 
and canals, measured on the beautiful map drawn up 
from actual survey by the Imperial Engineer Corps, 
and published in 1832. The length of each river is 
measured by straight lines, following the principal bends, 
but not the windings of the itreim ; and the result ii, ior 
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ProvliiMi. 

Length in Bng. Miles 
measured l>y BtrSght lines. 

Direction In which the 
Hiveis flow. 

Rivers. 

Lakes. 

Canals. 

Austria 


44 

*1 

Danube and Block Hea. 

Styrla 




Daniibe and 1il.irk Hrs. 

l^rol - - 

1*0 { 

L.rfCon- 

} • 

r Danube and Black hea. 
1 Adriatic Sea. 

Danube and Black 8ea. 


117 



l.ninbMrdy • 

3S0 

1*4 

110 

AdnaticSea. 

Venice - 

31.5 


*00 

Adriatic Sen. 

Mnravla • 

4.5 



Danube and Black Sea. 

Bohemia • 

1*A 

• • 

• • 

Elbe ft German Gcean. 
r Vistula and Baltic, 

(Jalicla 

500 

" * 

■ * 

t Dniester ft Black 8«a. 

flunasry ft 1 
Transyl. 1 
Vania • J 

1,100 

Cl 

500 

Danube and Black Sea. 

TotaW • 

4A5* 

1*0 




No allowance is mode in this calculation (which is in- 
tended only to draw attention to so important a feature 
of theiie rising countries, and is offered in the absence of 
an authenticated statistical statement,) for the double 
beds or arms of the Danube, the Theiss, and other rivers 
in Hungary. If these be taken into account, the length 
of the navigable (or rather of the navigated) rivers 
might perhaps be trebled. It is remarkable that 
both the Danulie and the Dniester are Interrupted in 
their course to the Black Sea by rocky prominences in 
their lieds, which impede their free navigation. It 
has however been proved, that although a dlfficuU and 
expensive undertaking, it Is by no means Impracticable 
to free the bed of both rivers from rocks. The hint 
thus given by nature seems scarcely to have been re- 
quired to point out the superior advantages of a commu- 
nication with the Adriatic in the present state of Euro- 
pean trade ; and wliich is likewise nearly accomplished 
in a natural way by means of the little river Kulpa, a 
tributary of the Save, wlilch, when its water is high, may 
bo navigated to the heart of Croatia, to within 70 miles 
of Flume, and which might with ease be transformed 
into a regular canal. A better line of communication 
might perhaps also be established between Carlstadt and 
the Adriatic near the fall of the Villcbit Mountains to 
the S. of Carlopago, for which a part of the Josephine 
road might lie used ; but Astaria, instead of Carlopago, 
might be chosen for a point from which coasters could 
keep up a communication with some of tiie numerous 
harbours on the Austrian coast. Another grand private 
undertaking was the introduction of steam boats on the 
Doiinbc by a company at l*esth, under the direction of 
Count Stephen Ssicheny, which has proved most suc- 
ccssfbl i and companies have since been formed in Austria 
and Bavaria, who have established a steam cominu- 
ulcatlon from Itatlsbon to Vienna, and thence to Trc- 
bisond, Constantinople, and Smyrna. In 1838 these 
companies had 10 v<>ssel8 plying on the Danulie between 
Line and Constantinople, two of which were used for 
towing ships of burden, one between Frcsbiirg and 
Drenkova, the other between Orsova and Bralloifon the 
Lower Danube. The journey from Vienna to Constan- 


tinople li now performed in 13 days, including a day of 
rest at Peith, and two days for disembarkation at Dren- 
kova, and re-emborklng at Orsova, where the rocks of 
the Eisemcn Thor Imp^ the steam navigation. This 
liassage, which formerly was altogether impracticiible, 
was opened for vessels of light draught *in 1834« 
by a c6rps of engineers and miners, under tlie guidance 
of Count Szicheny : lUOO miners were employed for some 
time between Lyupkawa and Szvmiza, and removed 
upwards of 1,000 cubic fathoms of rock, after which the 
drst barge floated in triumph down the stream. A close 
investigation of the spot (the result of which was pub- 
lished in the Vienna Gazette) showed that a renewu of 
those exertions would oflbet, without any extravagant 
outlay, the opening of the stream for navigation by all 
vessels downwards. But, until this can be eflcctcd, a road 
along the river has been constructed, which must Iw 
used for heavy goods brought up the river, even if the 
passage were improved, on account of the rapidity of the 
stream in this part.* Of the numerous rivers in Hun- 
gary, the Theiss and the Maros are the most extensively 
navigated. I'iiey carry barges of 300 to 400 tons ; and 
50,000 tons of salt alone are conveyed upon them from 
the Transylvanian mines to difl'erent parts of Hungary. 
Steam boats are likewise building fur the navigation of 
the principal lakes ; that intended for the picturesque 
lake of Cimiinden will commence running in 1830. On 
the Lakes Maggiorc, Como, and Garda, steam boats have 
been established for some time, and a steam bunt com- 
munication is kept up between Venice and Turin on the 
Fo. In the summer of 1838, a steam vessel, belonging to 
the Dresden Company, ascended the Elbe as far as 
Teschen in Bohemia, and demonstrated the possibility of 
introducing this species of navigation with vessels of 
light drau^t upon that river. Nearly at the same time 
the first attempt witii a steamer was made upon the Save, 
wliich ascended from Somlin to Szissck in Cfroatia (at the 
moutli of tile Kulpa) in .57 hours. In a few years we may 
therefore expect to find in Austria a most extensive and 
well-arranged system of internal steam navigation. 

Forts and Harbours, — The principal commercial 
port belonging to Austria is Trieste upon tlie Adriatic, 
which has lici'n declared a free port, and is accordingly 
shut out of the customs line as well as Venice, which 
has the same privilege ; so that the duty on imported 

{ roods, instead of being paid on the landing of the wares, 
s not demanded until they are gent into the interior. 
Venice is the scat of the Admiralty, and has splendid 
dock-yards and naval arsenals ; which, however, have 
long been left in unprofitable repose. Fiume is the port 
of Hungary ; and though not a good place fur vessels to 
lie at, is likely to attr.act a great deal of the attention ot 
English traders, in consequenee of the treaty recently con- 
cluded between England and Austria Pula, in Istna, has 
one of the finest harbours on the Mediterranean ; but it 
is BO unhealthy from the prevalence of malaria, that it 
is almost uninhabited. Scheiiicu, Cattaro, and liagusa in 
DtUinatia arc all goial harbours. The merchant shipping 
of Austria In 18:t4. Is stated by Becker, from oflicial 
sources, to have been — 


Province and Barbour. 


For Fureign Trato with 
Patents. 

LuTKe t'oastom with 
PawiHiru. 

Small Coasters witli Licenrrs' 



Khl|w. 

Tom. 

Men. 

ShlfM. 

'J'ona. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Venice ; — 

Venice 


91 

19,038 

974 

ill 

9,518 

7(X} 

1 

11 

3 

Chiozza 

. 

i 

133 

7 

206 

9.678 

851 


Illyria ; — 









Trieste 

- 

458 

89,033 

6,228 

195 

7,152 

795 

195 

1,692 

605 

Rovigno 


- - 

- 

(Approxi- 

mative.) 

410 

415 

11,311 

1,71.5 

112 

740 

412 

Hungvy;- 

I’lumo 


31 

8.169 

68 

2,789 

( Approxi- 
mative.) 
296 

27 

83 

(Apfiroxi- 

niiil.ic.) 

61 

Buccari 

- 

2 

467 

25 

19 

707 

80 

16 

55 

38 

Porto - 

* 

• • 

.. 


6 

327 

29 

24 

64 

53 

Foreign ships, with passes from 
the Authorities oi Fiume - 

15 

8,257 

178 



Military Frontier : — 









Zeng 

Kartopago 

- 

2 

810 

22 

23 

790 

103 

6 

13 

13 

• 

- 

> 

* » 

15 

153 

52 

16 

38 

38 

Jablanacz 

- 

- . 


. 


21.5 

34 

5 

10 

10 

St. Giorgio 

- 

- - 

- 



115 

1.5 

13 

87 

84 

Dalmatia 1 -* 

Zara 


1 

71 

(Approxi- 

mative.) 

8 


1,414 

(Approxi- 

mative.) 

307 

129 

697 

(Approxl- 

mative.) 

349 

Spalatro 

- 

5 

523 

43 

248 

5,127 

823 

374 

1,895 

1,007 

Ragusa 

- 

80 

6,280 

346 

63 

1,750 

234 

143 

713 

383 

PortoroM 

• 

4 

656 

4] 

33 

1,254 

141 

12 

38 

i 

28 ■ 

ToUis 


640 



IfTBi 

63,306 

6,175 

1,073 1 

6.081 1 



« Thrmt nraati c 
SoZMjilMia.s - - 


tlw boats oo the Danube amounted, in 1887. 
'~*-‘ortwo veoMsIithaTtngleftaloM. Thoex- 
the abovc-nentloncd sum. The ' ' 




year, to S66.7.a3 fl. 
1«37. was 47,4ae| 













A veryntlrlted comiMniy at Trieste hat been eit^ 
bllshed, within a few years, under the name Loyd’s 
Anstiiaco. Th^ have had a number of steam bcMts 
built at Porto K§, near Flume, with which a communi* 
cation is now kept up between Trieste and Venice, the 
Dalmatian harbours, GreiHio, Smyrna, and Alexandria. 
The tenth steam boat of this company was launched in 
1838. 
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igencM. The price ^he manner of charglne the postage of letters is pecu- 

xer(30 = U.). Austria. If the distance do not exceed 6 posts. 
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Upper Austria 7 oa 
Tyrol Illyria J " " 
Bohemia, Moravia • 30 
Italy - - • -30 

Hungary and Gal- 
icia 

Heavy diligences 
in Hungary . 18| 


The post-office department published, in 1835, the Araiwyivoi 

following tariff for pusengers by its diligence. The price ^he manner of charging the postage of letters is pecu- 

is per German mile for 1 seat, in kreutxer (30 = is.). to Austria. If the distance do not exceed 6 posts, 
liomnion 1)111- Cabriolat. Hepanta OiirriiigeB with |},e charge varies from G to 14 kr. for a single letter; 
, ganca iiuide. * “■**’ ** 14 kr. is the highest charge made within the empire, 

kr. kr. kr. whatever be the distance of tlie places. The Austrian 

Ivowcr Austria - 28 “ 3ft post-office Beeps no running account with foroim post- 

Upper Austria 1 «• i« aw offices. All letters must, therefore, bo fran]|pd to the 

Tyrol Illyria j " ^ frontier. „ 

Bohemia, Moravia - 30 1.1* 31* qf ifirricw/terc. — The following tables, which 

Italy - - • - 30 “ 30 we extract mnn Becker's Handels~Legtcon, printed at 

Hungary and Gal- Vienna in 1836, (the statements In which, relative to 

icia - - - - - 28 Austria, arc stated to be derived from official sources,) 

Heavy diligences give a survey of the agricultural industry of the empire, 

in Hungary . 18| 16 which will be more fulW detailed under the heads of the 

The furnishing of post-horses is throughout the empire dWerent provinces. These 

a branch of th? ( Iciieral FoBt-officc. The traveller is well the returns from the col ectors of the land-tax, in which 
supplied in every province on tin- grand lines of cominu- the amount of cultivated land is riven for the pro- 
nication; and the rate of travelling is as good as in vinccs, excepting Hungary and Trimsylvania, with the 
VriiBcin and France greatest exactness. Thc amount of produce, however, 

v„,.. «.t <,r < o«m. -n-. '■ eon,l(leral>ly underrMed, u It I. cJculatol upon the 


supplied in every province on tiie grand lines of commu- 
nication ; and the rate of travelling is as good as in 
Prussia and France. 


In Italy 
Austria, 

Styria, Carinthia, > 
Jdturulc,DalmatiaJ 


greatest exactness. Thc amount of produce, however, 
is considerably underrated, as it is calculated upon the 
worst description of tillage, and upon low averages, as 
is usual with calculations which form tho basis of tax- 
ation ; — 


Table showing the Amount of Cultivated Land of each Province, reduced to English Acres, from Becker’s Handels- 

Lexicon, Vienna, 1836. 



Lower and Upper Austria 
Styria 

Carinthia and Carnlola 
Illyrian I'oast 
Tyrol 
Bohemia 

Moraila and Silesia 

Hungary 

Military Frontier 

Transylvania 

Dalmatia 

Galicia 

Lombardy 
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pr. BQrger ertiiMtei tlio average produce of these 
meadows at 8 tons oMiay per Kng. acre, which he cal- 
culates Is equivalent to 84 tuns 16 cwt. of grass. It is 
the produce of these meadows which nourishes the cows 
that produce the beautiful Parmesan and Straehino 
cheeses, the preparation of which is attended with no 
further mystery ; so that the author above cited sup- 
poses that, with equal cure, these descriptions of produce 
might be raised In Hungary, or in any other country 
where the climate is mild. The greater part of these 
meadows arc broken up every three years, and crops of 
wheat and maise taken ; when tliey are again laid down 
with rye-grass. Tlie acre yields, on these occasions, on 
an average taken for the four classes of soil, according 
to BUiger,— Wheat, 8 bushels; Maize, 41 bushels; 
but this is, undoubtedly, too low an average ; a crop of 8 
bushels o^heat would not pay the expense of lulraur. 

These fields are further surrounded with plantations, 
and sometimes with a kind of hedge of mulberry trees, 
the leaves of which furnish ffiod for the silkworms ; the 
rearing of which, on its present extensive scale, is abeneiit 
accruing to his country from the talents an^unwearied 
exertions of the late Count Vincenz Dandblo. The 
extent to which the cultivation of silk has of late years 
been carried is shown by the fact that, in 1824, when the 
exports from Lombardy alone amounted, according to 
Burger, to !)S6,60.'> lib. pic. : that province produced as 
much silk as sixteen years previously was raised in all 
Italy ; wiiereas the average exports of the three years, 
1835-6-7, for Lombardy, exhibit an amount of 4,905,850 
lib. pic. of spun, raw, and waste silk Burger reckons 
to 5 and 4-5tns Vienna lbs. of silk, 1 lotb of eggs, the 1 
worms from which consume 794 and S-.HIis lbs. of leaves ; I 
the inuilHsrry trees in Lombtudy produce between 20 lbs. 
and GO lbs. leaves ; so that If we estimate them at 40 lbs. 
all round, it gives nearly 10,00n,(MX) of trees for that 
province. Although the mulberry tree is cultivated all 
over the north of Italy, yet it is more esitecially planted 
in the dry and stony (ilstrlcts near Verona. It would 
appear, too, that a cooler climate is more favourable to 
tno rearing of the silkworm, as the attempts In the north 
of Franco nave been ominenliy successful. Near Paris, 
M. Cam Beaiinais produces 17nibs. of cocoons from 
1 loth of eggs, whereas the calculation here given is 
based on a production of only 70 and 2-5ths lbs. In the 
Boutli of France the protluction is only .'iO lbs. This 
branch of industry is particularly v:duable from the 
dreumitaiice of its only occupying the partial labour 
of G weeks to 2 inoiitiis in the year, which is over 
before the harvest <‘nii)mence8. 'J'lie production of 
oranges and lemons is confined chiefly to the nciglibour- 
nood of the Logo dl fiarda, where the trees are keitt In 
covered gardens or terraces, against the sides of the hills. 
Dlumenb^h gives the number of these trees, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salo alone, at from ]5,U(Kl to lG,(MtG, many of 
which produce 800 fruit annually. The division of agri- 
cultural labrjur Is curious in those provinces. Not only 
a number of persops occupy themselves with sllk-grow- 
Ing, who have no land, and are obliged to purchase the 
leaves from others, but the greater part of the cheese is 
made by persons who purchase or fann the milk of the 
cows, ana whose whole vested property consists in the 
pons and utensils. It will be supposed that profits are 
but small where such divisions exist, and the landowner’s 
Interests are those best consulted. Land in these pro- 
vinces Is {utrfectly free from feudal services and contri- 
butions, but is most exorblt.intly taxed. According to 
BUrger.the land-tax, which ap]>ear8 to be very unequally 
divided, amounted, in 1826, for l^nnbardy alone, to 
22.280,480 lire ; the extra expenses ol executions on di- 
latory contributors amounted to 8J iwr cent. ; for venire 
it producud 15,977,011 lire: in the prov. of Venice the 
county rates amounted to 2,H( 9,7G4 lire ; in Lombardy, 
to B, 793, 939 lire. These four sums added together give 
an impost of 7s. 4|(/. per Englibii acre, on 550*2 sq. 
German miles, that being the estimated amount of cul- 
tivated land upon which these rates arc levied. The 
praettoe of letting land prevails to a great extent iuliom- 
bardy ; and the usual rent paid by the farmer ( Culone) 
la tege, being half thp gross produce of the land. The 
alo^ and valuations, however, in such cases, generally 
belong to tha landlord. 

The statement, given in the Table, of the produce of 
Humnury,U one of the most moderate amongst the many 
4 aaryuig, estimatu of the produce of that extraordinary 
loountrv. If an wproxiniative .estimate be sought of 
what Hungary could produce, were more skill and in- 
dustry introduced amongst her agricultural population, 
the statement given is exceedingly below the mark. The 
two great plains on the Upper and Ixiwer Danube pre- 
sent not only an excellent soil, with the finest climate In 
Europe, to the farmer, but offer facilities for irrigation 
not inferior to tliose so admli^y used by the Italums In 
the neighbouring province. The largest plain Is 66 Ger- 
man m long, from Vf. to E., in its greatest length, aiid I 
Mariy M in breadth from N. to S. ; Tu area Is upwards 
df 11^ sq. English milat. In the greater |iart of this i 


I plain the soil is of so rich a quality that no manure Is 
required for the choicest crops, and the dung of the 
cattle is either thrown aww into the rivers, or burned aa 
fuel by the peasants. When excessive drought does 
not burn up the grass, its growth is so luxuriant that the 
descriptions given of it exceed belief. Owing, however, 
to the long contest which has been carried on, since the 
expulsion of the Turks, by the Hungarians against the 
Austrian emperors, for the support of their privileges, 
the policy of the government has hitherto shut up this 
valualde portion of Europe ; and it is only since the con- 
clusion of the Milan treaty in the last year that the ex- 
pectations of the country have been rousetl tu a slate of 
confidence. Were the agricultural skill of the Lom- 
bards transfefred to Hungary, this province wouhi.ln time 
of scarcity, (which in other lands is usually the result of 
cold and damp seasons,) supply food for all Europe ; 
while the Immense amount of produce in ordinary years 
will ultimately, no doubt, cause a great change in the 
value of many articles suited to this climate. Uf these, 
wine is a principal object ; and more care is annually 
bpstowed both on the culture of the vineyards and the 
manufacture of the liquor. The king of wines, Tokay, 
owes its celebrity entirely to the care with which the 
ground is tilled and the grapes sorted. The process of 
dressing the vines is performed with as much care and 
at nearly the same expense that are bestowed on the cele- 
brated vineyard of Johannlsberg. Other good kinds are, 
the wines of Mentch, in tlie Banat, of Carlowftz and 
Nestmill, 0/cn, and Oedenburg. Silk is iuc:reasiug 
rapidly In cultivation, and might be laised in every fiart 
of the kingdom. For fuller details respecting this we 
refer tu the article Hungary ; and, under the head 
TradCt we have offered some remarks on the best means 
of making its riches available to foreign countries. Tlie 
great obstacle to a HourishhiR state of agncultiiro w.is 
removed by the Diet of 1H3G, when a law wasiiassed 
for fixing the division uf land. Down to that peiiod 
the peasant oiTly tilled his portion for three ^enrs, alter 
whieh anotlier was allotted to him by his lord, and the 
share he possessed was either given over to others or 
turned into gri/ing-land. This arrangement alone must 
have proved the bane of idl improvement ; besides wliicii, 
the unthrifliness habitual among the inhabitants of a 
highly productive soil exposes them constantly to the 
distress of tamiiie, even in the year following a very 
abundant season. Hence the singularly contrailictory 
accounts circulated rcsfiecting this highly favoured coun- 
try. The want of a market fur their corn has obliged 
the Iluiigarians to prosecute, ou a large scale, the 
raising of sheep and wool. Tlie number of shi'op had 
been estimatiHl by l.iclitenstrrii at fi millions, in 180S. 
How much this number miist-liave incre.iscd since then 
is evident from the augmentation stated by C;zap1ow itz 
(in Eamom. Eeuigk.) to have taken place in the amount 
of wool annually produced, and which he estiiiiutes at 
40(MN)0 cwt., produced by at least 20 millions of sheep. 
According to the ofticiiu reports, the exports of wool 
from Hungary to the other provinces amounted, in 

1832 — 1833. to 24,.538,410 ilors. 

1833 — 1834, to 19.U3G.140 — 

which would give an average of from 180,000 cw't. to 
200,000 cwt. annually ; a. quantity which we may look to 
see yearly augmented : the inMrtial coiisumptiuii is esti- 
mated at aliout as much. (?alicia, the second rich source 
of agricultural produci>, has also been t'onipellcd to sub- 
stitute wool-growing for the cultivation of corn. The in- 
crease in the number of sliee)* in this pi ovlnce, since 1816, 
was, in 1837, 728,120; tlic increase, since 1834, amounted 
to 279,791 , of which niinilier 90,000 belong to the circles 
of Zaniow and Breezow with the Bukowina. The re- 
markably fertile part oi this province begins to the E. of 
the Sau, and follows the course of the Dniester, being 
part of the great phiin extending nearly from the Carpa- 
thians to the Black Sea, and embracing Podolia, the Uk- 
raine, and Moldavia. The soli In this part of the province 
is neoRfar as rich as that of the great plain of Hungary, 
and prMuccs the beautiful white Danzic wheat, so ranch 
prized in the London market. The cattle returns for 
1837, however, show In the 4 circles which embrace this 
fertile district 492,456 head of sheep; while 63,830 oxen, 
besides cows and horses, with l.')G,413 head of sheep, are 
counted in the Bukowina only. The large portion of 
the bund, whlcli in all the provinces is held In small par- 
cels by the peasants, is, in Galicia, particularly ill cul- 
tivated and unproductive. The large esitates of the 
nobility are. however, in general well farmed, and may 
be classed with those of Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, and 
the provinces to the south of the Danube. On these 
estates re^ilar rotations of crops, with artificial grasses, 
are now universal ; and many of the machines in use in 
England, such as improved ploughs, sowing and thresh- 
ing machines, &c. have been introduced- A gvnitlumaii, 
who farms his own estate in a part oC Moravia, where the 
soil is of average quality ana the climate has a mean 
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tempcraturo, tiai furnighctl us wiUi the following de- 
tails ; — 

All estate nf mean sixe contains from 8iK) to 1,4(.0 Kng. 
.icrcit of arable land, 140 to 420 acres nf meadow land, 
and 1000 to or more, acres of wood, according to 
the situation, that is, whether iu>ar the mountains or in 
the plain. The estates conferring th(‘ right of repre- 
sentation (landtiitliehe (iiiter), and whieh are only held 
by knights or nobles, are of all sizes Iroin a lew acres to 
several (German square miles. These testates can, 
strictly speaking, be held also by a eominoner, but only 
on his pacing a portion of the taxes twice over, and on 
Ills 1 enouncing the right to all kinds of patronage and 
judicial authority. 'I'lie estate's ol mean size may lie 
estimated at two thirds of the whole. In Moravia about 
3(1 aie found to exceed 32 Ihig. sq. miles in extent. In 
pureliiisinK Lind, a profit of from 4 to 4| jicr cent, per an- 
num is generally lookcxi for. The size of the peasant’s 
holdings is also i cry various. In the plains a peasant’s 
holding may be* about 2K Kng. acres. In the hilly parts, 
where the |H>pulation is thinner, and the soil less pro- 
ductive, it is 30, 40, and in some parts 70 acres. Half hold- 
ings, quarter holdings, as well as cottiers with small gar- 
dens, are also frequent. It is, however, supposed that of 
’.he peasant families 2-3ds hidd laud, and alamt l-3d may 
lie considered as mere labourers. 'J'he mode of cul- 
tiiatiou adopted by the peasants in the lowlands is a 
rotation of three crops, viz., wheat, rve, summer corn, 
iallow ; the fallow being only partially used. In the 
liillj parts the fallows are more used for |Mitatoes, tur- 
nips, fitix, Ac. ; in the mountains tillage is more irre- 
gular. Oats, potatoes, and flax are grow'n ; and in the 
more elevatiHi sjiots oats and Imckwheat. On the 
t,r«'aUT jiart of the siriiUl estates of the nobles a better 
I Illation ol crops, with clover, green fu<Mi,and meadows, 
prev.ul, aecoiJing as the soil or the hK'ul advantages ot 
eoinmon grazing (which is very extensive everywhere) 
reiidiT It necessary. “ I have iound tl«‘ lollowing ro- 
t il ions do \ cry well : — 1 . Potatoes, w'ltli manure ; 2 Jlar. 
b*y or oats, with clover, 3. Oiover hay; 4. Cloier, as 
pasture ; .’>. llye ; fi. Ojits. In heavy soils ; — 1 . Winter 
eorn, with dung: 2. Barley, with thner; 3. Cloier; 
4. Wheal ; •’>. (>reen iiMider, with manure; (j. Wheat; 
7. Pe.i.'. and beans ; K. Uyc. In the low lands millet is 
mueh sown , and iii the mounb'uns llax. My own ex- 
p 'rienee lias given the following' produce of various 
kinds of corn ■ — 


1 Greatest. 

Mean. 

Least. 1 

J’vv arte Wlicat . Busli. 

- H>. - .V. 

— lUrlt'v - 1 4(j 

i — (I.1U • 1 4» 

1 — rotatnes - ) 3S4 

24 lltsh. 
21 

2(i 

2f. 

2(i3 

14S| liiuh. 


Distilleries and even breweries arc commonly csta^ 
blished on large farms in the country, and within a few 
years sugar manutnetories, in which sugar is extracted 
from beet-root, liave become frequent. 21 sugar inanii- 
factories arc enumerated by Becker as existing, in 1H36, 
in the various provinces. 

It is not usual to let land on lease In these parts of the em. 
pirc. I'hc few rases in which this mode of tenure occurs 
must rather lie considered as exceptions than as a rule, al- 
though it is the opinion of competent judTCS that the 
incomes of the large landholders would lx: increased by 
the liitrixiuetiun ol the practice. In Poland villages are 
oltcn let lor short terms, that is, an estate with the 
resident labourers upon it, who arc bound to labour so 
many days in the w eek in lieu of rent ior tlicir lands. 
*’ In the management of his holding the peasant enjoys 
the lilxTty of turning at pleasure vineyards into me^idows, 
of tilling pasture fields, or of converting the tillage fields 
int.i pasture ; only in the case of woods the landlord 
reserves a right of inspection, to prevent, and punish, 
their Ixiitig dealt with contrary to contract. But the 
peasant cannot let his land, nor leave it uncultivated, nor 
sell it in parcels. Prorn the peasants’ holdings the lord 
usually derives l^^. All that was stipulated on the ori- 
ginal cession of the land, whether in tlie shape nf a rent- 
charge in money or otherwise. 2dly, The Landernium, or 
fine, on transter, whether hy sale or inheritance (usually 
5 per rent. ). 3dly, Tlic Itobot^ or personal sen^e, the 
maximum of which has been fixeu bylaw. Tills con- 
sists generally in 3 days’ work, with a waggon and 
horses, weekly, for the peasant’s whole holding ; the 
h;Ul holding gives Ij days’ work, and the quarter holding 
2 or 3 days’ hard labour, weekly : cottagers give from 
10 to 13 days per annum. 4thly, The right of grazing on 
uiieultivulcd fallows and stubbles ; which however the 
iteasant may exercise upon the land of ids lord, fithly. 
The great and small tithes, which arc often codwl to Che 
cliiirch, or have been otherwise transferred. Dominical 
projierty (allodial estates) pay, hi gener.il, no tithe. The 
]H'asant may cede or leave by will his holding to which- 
ever of bis sons he fileases ; but it is then usually charged 
with a sum lor each of his brothers and sisters, 'riie 
('iistoni prev.'dls of leaving it to the oldest son ; but it is 
otfen ceded during the father’s life, who retains a certain 
quantum of the firoduen for his own use : this generally 
happens when the father wishes to free his son from 
liability to the cunscri)>tion.” 

Mantijaciurcs, Trade^ tec. — The subjoined table, 
which wo take Irom Becker's Jlandels-J.extcim^ gives the 
actual average pnxlucc of the mines within the empire 
during the live years from 1830 to 1H34 : it is taken from 
olIii.ial sources, and is the latest statement of the kind 
that has been published. The cwt. is that of Vienna a 
123‘4 lbs. Engfisli : ~ 


'I'hi 'C showing tLe average of Five Years actual Produce of the Austrian Mines between IB30 and 1834 inclusive. 


rrovinces. 

Gold. Silver. 

In marks = ^ lit. Vieii. 
vr eight. 

Bar Iron. 

Cast Iron. 

Lead and 
Lead Ore. 

Tin. 

Cupper. 

Coala. 

Upper Austria 

100 

322 

Cwts. 

12,151 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

246,180 

I^ower .\iistria 

_ 

. 

19,5.59 

444 

140 


403 

22,646 

Styria 

Cariiithia and Carniola - 

6 

709 

509.327 

24,181 

697 


1,019 

329.054 

. 

. 

271,925 

9,942 

60,893 


78 

49,614 

Illyrian coast 

. 

- 

- 

. 


• 

35,668 

Tvrol 

32 

R18 

43,418 

3,539 

2,503 


3.203 

39,935 

^^oravIa and Silesia 

. 

. 

96,4!M) 

24,832 

. 


« 

465,664 

Bohemia 

2 

22,124 

214,005 

70i949 

18,102 

092 

25 

8,213.095 

Galiria 

• 

fXM 

24,191 

3,862 

2«.l2 


1,633 

176 

Lombardy 

. 

. 

65,179 

1 8,001 



- 

33,441 

Veiii.e 

- 

« 

. 

. 

210 


3.437 

1,997 

Hungary 

2,148 

63,7.54 

217,282 

24,892 

17,322 


38,599 

842,678 

Military Frontier 

1 

38G 

6,441 

2,448 

2,243 


137 


Tr.'iiisylvaiiia 

2,845 

4,611 

41.477 

241 

2,641 


816 


Totals 

5,131 _ 

_93,.%2__ 

1,521,445 1 

173.331 1 

104,943 

i 992 1 

1 44.350 ! 

! 3,779,043 


I'o thc'sc quantities must be ailded graphite, nr black 
lead, i:i,33()rwt. ; ulimi, 2fi,.'j31ewt. ; sulphur, 17,28Kcwt.; 
vitriol, 41,000 cwt. ; litharge, 21,155 cwt. ; zinc, 468 ewt. ; 
cobalt. 606 cwt. ; calamine, 4,636 cwt. The production 
of quicksilver was as follows : — ^ 

Average produce of 5 years, from 1830 to 1834 :~ 

Cwt. 

Illyria - - 3,230^ 

Transylvania - 30 

3,260 


The amount of salt annually produced is not officially 
published, but the estimate or the ^at. Enqfclupitdta 
gives, for the produce of the salt i>ans of — 


Upper Austria - - - 750,000 

Iliyrin, boilctl and rock salt - 268,000 

'J’vrol - - - . 200,000 

Blyrian coast, bay salt « 400,000 

(•alicia, rock salt - . 900, (KHl 

Ditto, boiled . - . 250,000 

Hungary - - . 900.000 

Transylvania - - - 1.000.000 

Dalmatia - - . 400,000 

Some years back, the entire produce of the empire 
was estimated at 175,000 tons Kiiglish, of rock ; 107,000 
tons of boiled ; and 600,000 tons of bay salt. Of this 
quantity, a large portion is annually exported to Rus- 
sia, Poland, and Turkey. With the exception of the 
article of salt, the amount produced by the mines is 
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exceedingly imall In proportion to the capacitioo which 
•ImoBt each province poMeHscB, and of the remarkable 
facility with which the ore U in all produced. A re- 
markable circum§tance is, the indifferent quality of 
nearly all the metals producctl in the mines worked by 
the agents of the government ; a fact whii:li is substan- 
tiated by tiie annual importation, to a great extent, of 
Russian copeks by the wire-drawers, who are unable to 
use the produce of the Austrian mines for that purpose. , 
It is a curious fact that although a Itussian ukase exists, 
prohibiting the exportation «il coin, ^et the Russian _ 
mint has olllcially requested the Austrian wire-drawers j 
to notify to them any deterioration that may occur in 
the quality of tlie coin thus exported 1 Surely the capital . 
now so ill cinploy«‘d in ke.-ping up forced m.'inufaftorics, 
under the shelter of high import duticb, and thus coii- 
tnhuting to the taxation ol tlie people, without enriching 
the coffers ol tlie state, would he inucli better employed 
In umellorathig the system of milling, and in improving the 
means of transport within tlie country — We refer to our 
articles on Si yhi t. Illy uia, Hunuahy, and Transylva- 
nia, for a (leseription of the inexhaustible mining wealth of ; 
the Austrjuii empire.— Iron and native steel are especially ■ 
foiiiid in such ahiindanee in Styria and Illyria, that the 
on* is merely quarried from mountains several thousand ' 
feet in heiglit, and which arc solid blocks of earboiiate of ! 
iron ore. Yet it is a fact, although almost iiieredihle. | 
that an advertisement of the New Volish Railroad Com- | 
p.uiy, in the spring of IH38, in the Viruna OazrtU', set ; 
lorln that, haiiiig proved by ollleial statements, that a ' 
sufticieiit quantity of rails couhl not be furnished by the ' 
iniiiesand foiuideiies of the empire, they had received . 
pennissiuu to luipoit from foreign eountries the required 
supply.” The article of native steel is worthy of* 
serious attention fiom every country in Europe; lor 
tliough, owing to the bad state of the means of coin- ; 


employment to 2, .330,000 individuals ; their produce be- 
ing l,42.'i millions of florins. Amongst the most remark- 
able, and those which are the must ra|udly increasing, 
are the beet-root sugar factories ; of which, according to 
a statement in Andre’s I conotnischen Neuigkeiten, 
2.*), besides 3 factories of molasses, wore in operation iu 
Bohemia alone, in the year 183r>— 183€; and 7 ad- 
ditional sugar factories, and 1 molasses factory, were 
ex|}erted to be at work in 18.37. These 28 factories, ac- 
cording to tlie same autliurity, though able to make 
3U,(XM) cwt. of sugar, only produced 10, (MK) to l.'i.iKM) cut., 
for want of a biitlicienl supply of beet-mot. We have 
alieady remarked, that the greater number of these fac- 
tories, together with the country hrewerms and dis- 
tilleries, are carried on by the large landc'd proprietors. 
It is, however, singular tliuto hei branches of manu- 
iaetiiie are likewise, to a great extent, earruxl on bv the 
members of so firoud an arisloeraey ; but wlio find them- 
selves obliged by so doing toolniate the loss accruing 
from the system of rcstrirtions on trade and manuracturt‘, 
whieli is peculiarly discouraging to small beginners. 
Thus Count Buoipioy has .') glass-houses ; Count ll.ar- 
rach, 1 ; I’riiiee Seliwartr-enbcrg, 3 ; besides others be- 
longing to Counts Desiours, Kinsk.\, Scv. Among 
tlie earthenware inaniifaetun'rs, w'e tiild the emperor ; 
and Counts Wrtby and I'alkenbayn, Primv (’ohurg. 
Counts Salm and Kgger, an<l many others, are Large iron 
founders; and Counts Wrimaaud Prince W'indishgriitz 
manufaeture tin ulate.^. 'I'he list iniglit be mucli ex- 
tended : and it will be suppoM’d that nidther the public 
nor the noble tradesineti are so inuc!i h<Miclited by this 
arr.ingeniciit as they would be by a more n.itural one, 
which would make them, in their .sen.itorial eajiaeity, 
tlie proteeinrs of tradesmen who should woi k clieaper. 
The principal seats of the cotton and woollen manu- 
factures aie, Roheniia, Moravia, Silesia, and Austria. 


munlcation, English artificial steel bt:, at present, sold 
clieaiier at 'rricste, yet not only is tiic quality of tlie , 
Stynan and lilyriau metal far sup<*rior, liut it is found 
in such almiuianee, that it could siqiply a dumand 
which would cause a serious fall in tiie price o( ar- 
tificial stiMjl. The use of this metal for maehiiiery ' 
must be very advantageous, and not less so for the chain 
cables of ships, which might be m:ide inueh ligliter ; and 
perhaps ships of war ami Iiidiainen w'oulil then be able 
to take two such oahles instead of one. I'he KUs|)ensloii 
bridge at Vienna, h.iu.dug tVoiii two imun chainis instead 
of four, is a practical illustration of what is here sug- 
gested. The prosperity of the provinces of Lombardy 
and Venice, — where ugririilturc employs the main at- 
tention ot the liih.abitaiits, and whoso cheese, raw and 
spun silk, choice fruits, rice, and macaroni, are cx- 

f iorteil, at a great profit, to all Europe, — iuriiish another 
lliistration of the natural direction which the trade of 
Austria would take. And yet how much might even 
bo dom‘, in those provinces, to improve tlie prmluetlon 
of wiue ! The range of hills in Lower Austria, Styria, 
Italy, and Hungary, whkii, from thidr southern aspivt, 
are suited to the bultivntion of the vine, m.iy be roughly 
estimated at more than 2,"00 English miles in length ; of 
this the largest portion falls to Hungary, with its de- 
pendent lands, Croatia, Slavonia, and the Military Fron- 
tier. What treasures dues not Austria possess in this 
article alone, to say nothing of the immense increase in 
her produce of corn and cattle that must take place on 
the adoption of a liberal system ot coinmeree? By ab- 
Btrneting capital from agriculture, the tirice of the 
nc*ccssarie8 of life is further so much advanced, that 
the very aim of manufacturing at home is defeated ; as 
the Btalf'ineut of the Vienna market prices, which we 
give iN'low, will prove. Truly, when an Englishman 
lias surveyed the immense resources of the Austrian 
empire, he is tempted to imitate the exclamation made 
by his captive countryman in ancient Rome, and to 
wonder ” that a nation, possessed of such riches, should 
envy us our cotton fiictories, and sugar plant atiuiis.” 
In the survey of the Austrian m.inufoctures tor 1834, 
given by Deoker, we find — 

Silk spinning mills and manufactories - - 3,990 

Woollen and cotton spinning and weaving esta- 
blishments - - - 298 

Flax and hemp spinning mills, linen, and calico 
factories - • - - 869 

Cloth factories • • - - 

JLeother and leather wares ... .\ho 
P orcelain and earthenware - - - 165 


Coarse elnths are everywlu're TTUitiui;ielur<>il : and large 
exports of cotton and woollen uare^, especially of in- 
ferior sliawis and red caps, .ire animally m.ule to Turkey 
and the East. Liiieii js a great artu le of manufacture ; 
bpiiining urul weaving fonning tlie pi iiicipal eniploymeut 
of the iM'as.iiitry during tlie wiiitei, ^•^p(•ei«llly of the 
women, in tlie northern provinces. In (•alieia, not only 
a portion «»1 tin* rent, ImL, in many large establish nients, 
a part ol the wages of servants is paid in linen. 

Notwithstiuuliiig all Ih.at has lH>eii done to facilitate 
the means of internal eommuniLatioii, large portions of 
the empire still find themselves isolated from the rest, to 
a degrt'c highly injurious to internal tnaflic. Much has 
been achieved for Hungary bv the introduction of steam 
tMiats on the Danube ; and thilicia w ill Ik* brought nearer 
to the capital by the r.ailroad now constructing from 
Vienna to Bochnia. The subjoined statement of prires 
will, how'ever, show the dillerent value of iiuirketable 
produce in the throe grand divisions of the empire ; and 
at the sanit* time illustrate tlie nilvantagcis of employing 
capital to facilitate tiie transport of firiMliico, in prefer- 
ence to the forec*d e.st.ab1ishment of inaniifactures. Tlie 
prices at Prague and at Gratz are usually tlie same witli 
those of Vienna. 


Pvr Enghbh Imiivrial Quarter. 


«. ft. t. d. «. if. «. il. d. d. 

Vi<>nna flctolHT Y2 2 l.a 7 12 ."i 10 H 1 11 2* 

Puhth Ditto 21 12 1 12 I L C 20 

Lemberg I Ditto | 10 .3^ I 1 4^ | 4 9 | 3 9 | 

Olimitz Cattle Market, lleef 5*. bd. per Stone. 

1M37. 

Vienna | (M. f 23 .U I 1.3 lUA ■ 1.3 2 | 12 0| i .1 I 2^ 

Pesth I Nov. Ifi 8 71 6 44 4 4 ‘3 

I.emlierg | Ort. I 14 3 I 9 C I 7 li I 4 9 | i 

Dlmutr Cattle Alarkit, liecf, .3*. hd. per Stone. Sadagora Bee 
2«. 94. per Stone in Uukowina. 


Per BngliKh 
llM. Avulrd. 

i 

•WK 

4 

le. 

d. 

a* 


1 Sept. 

1 2.3 9 , 

1 *7 

4t 

15 (H 

1 “ H 

i3 

lAug. .30. 

21 Hi 

13 

2 

9 10J 

6 


{1 Sciit. 

1 14 3 


C 

6 4 

1 3 !>, 



Glaif and plate glass - - - 210 

Iron foundries, Ac. - - - 700 

Copper mills, &c. - ... 185 

Steel mills and factories - - - 210 

RotogUo factories and distilleries of spirits and 
perfiimes - - ... 25« 

Chemical wares and dyeing stufT factories - 82 

-Beet-root sugar factories - • - 21 

The tntal number of registered manufactories amount- 
ed, in that year, to 11,064; and were supposed to give 


I tllmutz Cottle Market, Beef, 3«. 44. per Stone. Sadagora Beef, i 
1 2«. Nfi. per Stone. j 

At the market of Olmutz, 90,007 oxen were sold In 1837, 
of which number 74,184 came from Galicia, including 
the importations from Bessarabia: 4.51 r> head were 
driven by, to Vienna, without stopping. The dearest pair 
was sold for 200 florins (2(tf.). In 1W6, the dearest pair 
brought 22(1 fl. ; in 1835, 240 fl. A fat ox weighs usually 
about 6 cwt., with the oflkl (vertc). Prices taken from 
the market reports in the Fienna Gazette. 

Tlie number of cattle imported into the other provinces 
from Hungary, in 1837, was,— 
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Horned cattle - - 70.830 

Sheep - - - 1)3,450 

Vigs - - - l‘J7,83l 

See Hun('.\ry. 

It will be seen, on a comparison of tlic prices In this 
table, tliat the fluctuations of the respective markets arc, 
as far as corn is concerned, nearly independent of each 
other. Tlie high price of meat induces a considerable 
inniortation of cattle, whielipay a dut> of 4 fl. per he.id. 

The price of inanufacturnig labour is, in the large 
towns, from 20 to 24 kr. iK*r dieni (Srf. to 10//.) for men. 
A inabter mason, or carpenter, receives 2 fl. per diem, at 
Vienna, for job-work. Agricultural labour is much 
lower in price, and varies in tlie diflcrent prtivinces, to 
which we reier lor details. lialbi has piiblish/'d a state- 
ment of the))atents taken out since IHl], which shows, 
From ISII to 1K20 - 1)2 patents were granted. 

1N21 to 1S32 - 1,«!)3 ditto. 

Js;«tol837 - 82f) ditto. 

Tlie Last figure gives an average of 105 patents an- 
nually, duiing the last live years. 

The following oflici.d sLitcments, regarding the trade 
of the empire, are taken froni//«'cAi'c’i’ Ilandets-hcsiam^ 
ami are the latest published : — 


I’rovinces. 

linportb. 1 Ksporlj,. 

1S.13-.14. 


/VuriiM. 

/■/(■I (»«. 

/•'/jin'ti*. flurtHt, 

Li'V/cr \ii<stri.i 

23.475,s'in 

2l.,17H,l7(i 

2*i,7".<!,lSn 2'i,2HS..HMI 

Au^ltn(l 

. 2,113,11(1 

1,027 ,S2<1 

2,241,'ISO 2.M1.0SD 

ItoliiMiiia 

10,2.17,210 

20,ri()2,S'>(l 

1 'i,0~. 8,.'>70 1K,233, >70 

Mitri'i.i .uiil 
^ll^ .la 

.1,041, 7 Vi» 

2,OM..12t 

3, .174,0^1 2,0S.1,fiSi) 

StMl . 

1,()S1,17(I 

22'*, DM 

l,.Vi4,2‘Hi 21'I,S20 

- 

(..'iSli.Olid 


.'i,74(>,7DD 7,i'MI.02O 

T>r..I 

4.*l|«»,71'. 

4.IS0.721 

6,1(7,D(.D .1,121, Kill 

ii.iliiia • 

' .'>,71(i,S.Vi 

7,S17,S".( 

.0.1111.2211 S,2(Mi,2iO 

IliinKiry 

8.74(..Kyii 

f.,2(.l.-22( 

K.K.'l.'lvo! .0.10I.S70 

’I iaiis\liiuil.i - 

4,.liri,.1..o 

2,r»S,S7d 

3.311.2101 2,I1(>.(>MI 

I.iiiiili.inly 

IS.MM.UC 

.10,11 1,8 Ml 

lS,2H2,(.liO 2S,.0Sl,O‘iO 

Venue - - 

I(.,12.’5,720 

7,017.27(1 

1(i,IIU(>,l»0| (>..17(>,(>.10 

Tiit.ris 

I0(.,27o.noo 

11(.,(.21.2(M1 

107,7.11,100 n i.o<i 2 .'Mn 


Commerce of Aii.«.tria with foreign States and free Ports 
of the Emjare. 


j — 1 Jiii|iorts. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 


§• lor III*. 

Florinn. 

/ hi in*. 

Florin* 

Siiitli (iL-rnianv 

(),(» .7,‘IH(I 

ly,72.0,'ISO 

f.,.SSfi,S'2( 

17 , 001.(170 

S.ixony • - 

ll.ii‘2 -,17(1 

20,777,740 

1 l.V21.11(i 

lK.*).0(i,‘Miil 

I'rusHia - 


7,181.100 

.O.OII‘2.y'M, 

7,107.700 

Cr.'irow • - 

'IDl.MKi 

2.108.31(1 

47 

I,70«I,(,‘2Ii 

Vtilaiid 

1 -I,!. ID 

2,224,070 

11.0, (i.il 

l,8‘»7,2-iO 

ilrtNly - 

1,01 0.7 Ml 

1,180,410 

1,3 1,071 

1,188,810 

Kiissi.t - - 

•2.722.'»MI 

1,10(1,800 

i.y.o.oiM) 

2.‘.78,IKS» 

I’nrkey - 
I'l'iine - 

l.VMi.-'Oll 

y, 2 . 1 S,l '0 

11,S2. 1.1.00 

10,11 1.020 

!:'..iilO 

1,410,020 

2l»'i,SM» 

l,n'l,7‘IO 

Trsesu - - 

28.1 iS,S70 

13,*l'(1,2.10 

2'I,.1D<(,'280 

1.1.08<l„0(,0 

\'i'i e ! 

lll\ri.iii and 1 

.'..72I...MM’ 

6,270,300 

.0,7S3,(>(.O 

4,110,100 

l^niiiiier (/Oakt 

r^,o‘»s,42o 

l.l.T2,.1M> 

in.oco,.i‘Mi 

1.172,110 

ll.ily 

1I.,VI'>,I>10 

21,4.1S.(.'ID 

is,i<iy,.U(i 

22,'N».0.8.0(i 

S V it/erlniid - ! 

j 

l,7.0‘/,‘J.lO 

(i, 8.10,200 

1,100.28(1 

(.,311.00(1 

1 Tot.iU 

r(»(r.27o,fHio 

110.021,200 

107,7.Sl,.THI 

in.(»!l2.»10 


We subjoin a stalement, drawn from tin* reports of the 
priui'ipal liailinurs in tlic Meditorraiieaii, of a later date. 


Principal Articles of Import.ition and Exportation in 
1H34. 


Articles.* 

Imported. 

Exportt'd. 


Florin*. 

i-hrin*. 

Inm ... 

1 18,1 DO 

.1.08.0,810 

(.old 

1,.0(,7.120 


SiU.T 

•Jl 1 .0,00 


Silver, wrought 

‘24,120 

99,1 00 

l)iii''kKilver 


I7.V220 

•ITfH 'Ih - - * 

178,040 

94.000 

'l<lll.llCO 

207.720 

28l,7(>0 

('.uile - - - 

0,li( 10.280 

.1.710,8(NI 


4,(17 0,7.M1 

.0,|H'2.040 

VViiie and KfuriU 

,0,2(M»,77U 

2,088,1(10 

\\ vx .uid Ilunev 

SI7,.140 

l,87.0,hMI 

Kidi Iriiit'., rhiese, &i. 

4,107,120 

2.8(1.0.71 Kl 

'I iiii(>er and wmalcn w.ares - 
Cuttoi), linen, and wuullcn 

1,074,270 

2,472,270 

v.irn - - 

8,702,780 

77«»,0OO 

Eurs ... 

Haw aid thrown flax and 

.0,.1‘20,IOO 

91(1,190 

hemp lixht linen waren 

1,1 .07. .090 

2,301,1(10 

F HIP liiiun. 

2,790 

0,187,770 

Silk, raw, spun, Ac. 

1, ‘2.14. 100 

2.1,272.7 Ml 

lu.inuiactured 

10.9(N) 

1.218,110 

Cotton wool 

in,220,.1'20 

.10,110 

w.ir(>H 

1.07,9fiO 

.0,877.890 

Wool 

2.‘2(W,280 

10.602.0(,n 

W’liollcn wan « 

.18,2.10 

24 .11 2, .Km 

('oflee ... 

.0,80.0,1 10 

910 

Copper 

Sugar, raw 

1,089,810 

1(41 

1 0,004,380 


refined 

1 19,0(H) 

(140 

live stullk 

A,l09,H(i0 

100,780 

1 Olive, nl 

I0/)02,(i70 

0,1(41 

1 lOitHxhPS 

72,3(i0 

182.SIM1 

1 halt . . . 

079.1.00 


The usual coins in circulation are the ducat of Hoi- 
land 4 fl. 30 kr. ; the sovereign =: 134 fl'. ; the florin of 
20 = 1 flue mark, divided into (K) kr. ; 1/. sterling, at par 
sat 9 fl. 31 kr. Bank notes, of 5 fl. and upwards, circulate, 
as well as the notes belonging to the depreciated cur- 
rency, of which 5 11. = 1 fl. ill silver, and 1 11. = 24 kr. 
This is denominated Vienna value ; the silver value is 
called that of the Convention. Pieces of 20 kr., siher, 3 
of which form a florin, with smaller pieces of 10, 5, and 
3 kr., lorm the silver coinage. Tne 20 kr. piece is 
termed, in Italy, lire Austrlaco. The lire di Milano 
was intrtKiuced by the French = 1 franc = 22*8 kr. The 
suiulo =. 2 11. 20 kr., in silver. 


The principal duties on importation fixed by tho tariff 
(whicii the Milan treaty has nut aflected) arc. 



Dutj 

to 

Value percent. 

Cotton goods, of all kinds 

36 kr. 

per florin 60. 

Ditto, yarn 

15 


cwt. 

Ditto. thre,id 

30 


do. 

Cast-iron wares - 

5fl. 

24 kr. 

do. 

Steel, in bars 

6 



do. 

Inni plates 

9 

36 

do. 

Tinned ditto 

15 

36 

do. 

Class - - - 

30 



do. 

Leatlier-— Cow & ox skins 

IQ 

rK) 

do. 

CL'ilf - 

25 

50 

do. 

Kid, goat, dec r,&c. 37 

30 

do. 

Linen - - - 

3 

20^ 

lb. 

ILimbries, &c. - 

18 

__ 

do. 

C(>.irse liufiis, in bm.iU ]iaek 
agesoi iUlbs. He under 


11 

do. 

Td(|UinirK, rum, ami brandy 
Mahdgaiiy in blocks 

13 

21 per cwt. 

I 

1.5 

do. 

Ditto Siiwed 

5 

50 

do. 

Croceries, not siwcitied ^- 

15 

_ 

do. 

Brass, ami brass wire 

43 

:m) 

do. 


Ditto, wares - - — 30 per 1 fl. 60 per cent 

Paper - - - 2 40 per cwt. 

Spun silk - - 50 50 do. 

Ditto, dy<*d - - 03 IDJ do. 

Sewing silk - - 152 do. 

Silk wares - - 10 — per lb. 

Tobacco - - - 15 — per cwt. 

Clotli - - ... 36 per fl. 60 per cent, 

f '.image springs - GO — per cwt. 

Sugar, refined . - 21 — do. 

Ditto, raw, lor consumption 21 — do. 

Ditto, ditto, for refilling - 14 — do. 

Earthenware - - 1.5 — do. 

Pepjier - - - 20 — <lo. 

Colrec - - - 21 — do. 

Indigo - - - 7 30 do. 

Colours, not named - 15 do. 

It will nut excite surprise to find, tliat with those duties, 
which further impose the necessity of giving permits 
with many of ilie, articles specified on their being traiis- 
ported from place to place, tin* rt'gular importation is hut 
trifling, while the quantity smuggled is said to be eiior. 
iiiouH. If we add the immense cost of covering a fron- 
tier of the extent of that of Austria with custom-liuuse 
guards, the chances of liribery, &c., there is reason 
to believe that the gain of the state cannot lie much in 
this department, w hereas the loss to tiie country must be 
evident, tho inhaliitants bi'ing eoinpcllcd to b‘uy duiw and 
inferior articles, without being able to export their pro- 
duce on favour. able terms. 

How niurli till* trade of the empire may be increased 
by a treaty of commerce with England, in wliicli con- 
cessions arc made on both sides, must be evident from 
our remarks on the extent and produce jf the Austrian 
forests, on the oorii that may b(‘ grown, and on tho state of 
the wine and silk produ tioii. The town of Stry, near the 
Dniester, in (lalioia, is as near C.arlstadf, in Croatia, as 
it is to Danzig; and from tiie plum which tho Dniester 
waters, the finest wheat is drawn, which supplies the 
Danzig market. How easy, tlieretore, would it not he 
lor Austria to draw a large sliare ol this, carrying trade 
lliroiigh its own territory instead of scndiiiK it to the 
Baltic ! and to do so nothing is recpiisite hut persever- 
ance on the part of the government in tlie iraiirovement 
of tlic means of communication, and some relaxation in 
the strict measures in force respecting Hungary. To 
this the whole of the produce of Moldavia, VVallachia, 
Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, may bo added ; which, by 
the aid uf towing steamers, might be brought up the 
.Save to Sissok, and by the Kiil|>a to Carlstadt, within 70 
miles of the Adriatie ; so that, even as mattei s now 
stand, England, on an c>mergcncy, is in a groat measure 
indefiendont of Russia and the Baltir ports, as lung as 
she is on friendly terms with Austria. On tiie other 
hand, by importing silk direct from the Mediterranean, 
England has it in her power to do without supplies 
flrom France ; while Austria, as is evident from the list of 
exportations, could almost starve tiie Lyons market It 
tppears from these, that the Importation of law and 
spun silk into France averages 50,0()U,000 tr. ; cense* 

li 2 
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quently more than l-Sil of the cxjMTtatlon of manufactured 
silks, which averages 144 mllnons of fr. (Calculation 
of M. Arte Dufour, in Lyons.) Now the export of 
illk from the Milanese direct to France, in 1837, amounted 
to 1,227,000 libru Piccole, which may bo estimated at 
30,000,000 fr., or 4 3-8tli parts of tlie wliole expiirtatlon ; 
and of the 1,3H3,(KK» lib., exnorU'd to SwiUcrland and 
Cermany, no doubt a considerable portion found its 
way also into that country. The exports to Liigland, 
in 1837, were, 

Uaw silk - 073,500 lib. Piccole. 

Suilll - - 61,250 do. 

^aste - - CMI.HOO d«>. 

Strazsc - * 211,100 do. 

The nature and amount of tlie circulaliug medium in 
the empire may 1 m* approximatively estimated from the 
following statements. The olheial publicaliou of the 
Hank accounts show'ed that, on Dec. 31. 1837, 

The advances on security amounted to - .5,Cf!(),9iK) il. 
Ditto, on discounted bills - » 41, 2.51,0 27 

4 0.9lH,(i i7 fl. 

Paper money still in circulation, part of the depre- 
ciated currency of 1811, 10,004,48811., or, in silver \alue, 
6.025,706 tl. Further, if the sum staUxl in tlie view of 
tlie national debt to bo due from gnvernment to tlie 
li.mk be correct, it amounts to 140 millions of tlorins ; 
wiiieli would make it proliable that little short of 200 
miUiims of tlorins circulate in paper currency — about 
20 uiiUioiih of pounds sterling. M. Decker, in his latest 
work, upon the Austrian Mint, states the sums coiiieii 
during tlie reign of the late Emperor Francis to have 
been, 

Vears. (toU. Silver. Cupper. 

17!»2—1H02 10.2:12,026 249,031,018 32.337,74.'^ 

1803—1812 10,0.59,<MO 139,7^8,941) 

|8i:i— 1822 24,080,983 44,7:t0.490 8.791,001 

182:1—1834 7:i,H)0,i.ii 70,307,870 

The usu.il substitutes for money, such ns bills of ex- 
ch.inge, checimes, and drafts, are ol remarkably limited 
extent ; and Hungary may be said not to know what com- 
mercial credit Is, owing to the small protection afforded 
to creditors by the existing laus. 'J'lie»c, however, it is 
tliniight, will lH5 ameliorated at tlie niipnuiehing meeting 
of the Diet; a clrciunsrant’e uliieli mii><t tend to eiihanec 
the value of all kinds ol pri>}i(‘riy lit that kingdom. On 
the other hand, anan.'einenrs, fif aliich we are quite 
ignorant, render a smaller amount of circulating money 
Biilllcient — for instance, the nayineut of a great propor- 
tion of rents, in kind or In labour : some of tlie public 
contributions are also delivered 111 kind ; and the {mblic 
functionaries constantly receive a pnrliuii ol their s.Uaries 
in corn and fuel. W’c believe tliat, on one occasion, a 
sum dun to (In'at Drltaiii by Austria was paid in Dahna- 
tkinuok timber, to the mutual satisfaction of both jiarties. 

HcvenuCy Taxes, Sfr — Tiie tiiinncial system of Austria 
is covered with a tliick veil of secrecy. The total re- 
venue is stated by Cronie (1820), with whom the Not. 
Ewycto. (1836) agr(*08, at 169 millions of florins in silver. 
Andre (1823) estimated il at 1 IG miliums. The estimate 
of the receipts of taxes, given t>y the last-nametl writer, i.<i 
the only one which lias been attempted. The direct 
taxes, in all provinces excepting Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Dal I iiatia (which have separate tinancial systenis), 
consist, 1st. of the Uindtar, levied on the carelully esti- 
mated proiluco of tlie laiul, whoso area li.is been ascer- 
tained b) trigonometrical measurement ('ultivatud land 
Is divided into classes, according to its ascertained qua- 
lity : but commons, sandpits, quarries, ponds, and 
marshes, are valut'd by investigation into their annual 
produce. Tiie average rate of taxation, ai'cording to 
Kremor, is, lor meadows, gardens, and tish-ponds, 17*56 
per cent, (liighest valne of produce) — Commons and 
tbrost-land, 21 '15 per cent, (least employment of labour 

and capital) Vineyards, arable land, lakes, rivers, Ac., 

10*37 per cent. (greVtest labour and c.ipital), on the nett 
roducc, valucil according to the market-jiriecs of the 
Istrict 2d. I'hc house tax Is levieil on buildings in the 
capital and provincial chief towns, accunling to tlio rent 
of each. In Vienna, a special commission, and In the 
provinces flic respective circles, Citntrolled by eoniinis- 
aaries, fixed urlginally the rate of taxation ; but the urln- 
ciploa laid down, anil the rate thus fixed, have not been 
made public. Houses in smaller towns and in the 
country are classed under 12 dlvi<>ions, which contribute 
from 20 kreutzers (.V.) to 30 A. (:if.) e:u‘ii. There is, 
however, no proportion between tiie taxation of the 
houses in the large tow ns and those cbi'isiHcd ; the former 
paying nearly 30 per cent, of their reiiral under one de- 
nomination or otlier. 3d. Rents, tithes, and sorvice.<i 
due from tenants to landowners arc ratini at I2j per rent, 
lier nniiirii. 4th. Tiie twtuslruiax on traders, manufac- 
turers, and professions of all kinds, ascends, according to 
• scale, from 5 A annually ; and the lowest el.iss in Vienna, | 
tb which no capital is sup^sed to be employed (in the j 


; provinces, lA. 30kr.),up to 1,500 Aorlns (150/.) per annum 
I as the maximum. ,5tli. The class tax is imposed on nil 
I clear revenues above 100 Aoriiis (10/.) per annum, with 
I the exclusion of rents of houses, and the revenue derived 
i from landed property farmed by the owner : certain 
! investments in the funds arc also exempted. The state- 
ments of individuals and coriMirations are controlled by 
the local authorities ; and the trading and mercantile 
classes, although already taxed under the former head, 
are included 111 tills contribution. The rate varies from 
2^ per cent, for 1(H) A. income, to 20 per cent, on a revenue 
ol 1.50,000 A. as the maximum. Gth. The personal, or poll- 
tax, is paid by all individuals on attaining tlieir i5tli 
year, witli the exception of paupers receiving parish 
relief, and the military ; lalmiirers contributing 15 kr. to 
30 kr., and the higliust coiitribntlun being 1 A. 30 kr. an- 
nually. Strangers pay this tax at much iiigher rates 
during the sliortest residence in tho Austrian states ; and 
Jews are subject to peculiar and highly rated iinposi. 
tions. The li'gaey and stamn-diities are likewise pro- 
duetive sources of revenue, i'he estimate of tlie annual 
revenue arising from these taxes, as given by Andre, is, 

Fiorina. 

Land, house, and rent taxes - - 50, (KM), 000 

Industry -tax .... 1,500,(H)0 

Ineomc-tax - - - - - 5,()(K),0( 0 

Poll-tax 2,800, ()(H) 

Jews’ taxes - - - - • 3,000,000 

The indirect taxes ; — 

Customs - ... 6,000,000 

Salt monniMily ^ - - - 8,(NM),(M)0 

'I'oliaiTO ditto - - - 2,.')()(),(MK) 

Legacy duties - - . - 700, (KK) 

Stamp's 3, (.50,000 

Excise ( levied on .*111 .xrtiries of consump- 
tion, (lour, meat, vegetables, groceries, 
beer, wine, Ac.) ... 12,340,000 
Otiicr branches of revenue from several 
provinces ; — 

Post.o(hcc - - - 3,500,000 

Mines - • - - 5,0()(),(MI0 

Domains ... 6.(i()(),(M)0 

1 10,990,000 

Tothese l,(M)0,0001s added for other taxes, not included 
above; whicli raises tlie ««*// revenue to 112 millions, or 
ll,2(MJ,0(Hl/. 'I’lie cost of raising it is reckoned at 15 per 
cent., which raises the gross reieiiiie to 130 millions. It 
must, however, be obsi*rved, tii.it sever.1l ol tiie above items 
are evidently stall'd too low, especially the industry, in- 
come, and poll taxes, and the cost of collection ; so tliat, 
if we take into account the time that has elapsed since 
this calculation was made, and tiie great increase in tlie 
population and prosperity of the empire that has teken 
place ill the 20 to 25 years that liave elapsi'd since many 
of these estimates w'cre made, the sum of 1.50 mill ions 
will not appear overrated. Tho greater share of these 
burdens full uimn the Dohemiaii, (lalician, Cierman- 
Illvrian, and the Italian provinces. Hungary only con- 
tributes a moderate simi voted by tlie Diet, and defrays 
the cost of a certain quota of troops. In Dtilmatia, a 
tithe of the produee of the land is taken in lieu of t.ixes. 
The parochial .*ind county rates have to be .'iddi'd to the 
.‘iljove-named burdens in all provinces, and are defrayed 
by Iniiour on the part of the lower classes, and by local 
miuosts on the mure w ealttiy. It is, consixiuently, impos- 
sible to state their valne in money. The quartering of 
troops is also an important charge, ef|)Ocially in GiUlcia, 
Hungary’, and Italy, wiiere the greater part of tlie large 
standing army has, of late years, been cantoned. The 
cavalry is mostly distributed through the villages of tho 
diircrent piovinces, for the easier procuring of forage. 
The peasant receives 8 kr. per diem for house, Arc, and 
diet, per man : the dung of the horse is the remuneration 
fur stable-room. We subjoin the details of the taxes 
now paying liy three diiferent properties in Vienna and 
the ueigiibourhood, as illustrative of tho amount and 
cUstributiou of taxation in Austria : — 

1. An estate in tlie circle *' Below the Forest,*' sold for 
33,000 A., c.M. (3,300/.), in 1838. 

Florins. 

I43| joch (2a3 acres) sold for - - . 1,5,140 

House and offices - . . 3,000 

Tithes and various revi'nues from several small 
houses valued at 1,326 fl. per annum - - 1.5,000 

V4iluc of the estate - (A., c. m.) 33,140 

Land-tax, house-tax, with supplementary con- 
tributions . . . - 159 49 

Taxes on tithes, and other revenues - - 223 20 

Annual taxes (exclusive of quartering of troops 

and parochial assessments) - (A., c. m.) 383 9 
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The own<>r is lord of the manor, and has the present- 
ntion to the living of tlie villiage and to its sehoed. 

2. A small country house and grounds ‘i| miles from 
Vienna. 

fl. kr. 

House and garden, estimated at 7,000 
Vroduce of garden, - - 24 42 per annum. 

The house pays in rent and service 11 1& annually. 


245 


I.and-tnx 
llous( .tax 
ratucliial dues 


Taxes and parish rates 


ti. kr. 

- - 3 IG 

.60 

- 10 0 

(11., c. m.) ID IG 


the prinrlp.al public works undertaken or assisted by the 
government in Lombardy and Venice, between 1HI4 and 
1H.*I4. 'J’he sum expended on them amounts to G8 mil. 
lions of lire, or about 2,500,000/., in which, however, the 
cost of the roads is not included. 

Thu National Debt may be calculated as follows, from 
the pnblishi'd statements of the Sinking Fund Commls. 
sioners, assuming the original sum given by Andre, and 
wliirh has been .adopted by Malchus, to be correct. 
This author estimates, 


3. brea house in a suburb of Vienna, with land in the 
immediate vicinity. 


■I 


( 1 . 

630.000. 000 

270.000. 000 860,000,000 


A brewery, valued (for house and premises, with 
the licence and g<K)d will) ... 
I4i» joch (108 acren) laud near the town, valued 
.it 3(H) fl. per jocli . - - 

(fl., c. m.) 


Hniise and supplementary taxes 
Titiies - - - 

.Scliool-nioney 
l'.irlhli dues 

I^ai)d-i,i\ on 140 jocli land 
V\.il.cli'iig ditto (ciiiintry police) 


i:\lr.i tux .a.s landholder, not being a noble 


Florini. 

95.000 

42.000 
137,(MM) 

II. kr. 

4Gi 43 
7 i:» 
3 .5.5 
87 27 


- 416,554,340 

282,523,642 134,031,198 


The o/^ (fc5Mn 18IG, at 
raid off or absorbed by the 
Sinking Fund down to 1837, 

Kew debt contracted from 
lHlGtu]834 

Uedeeniwl, paid off. and drawn 
by lottery down to 1837 

Liabilities of tlio nation in Oct. 1837, > fl. 494,031,198 

Of this Slim (about .50 millions of pounds sterling), 
the old debt besirs Interest in tiie depreciated paper 
currency ; and tlie whole of tiiat charge is redecmablo 
by lottery, 5 niilliuiis of nuritis being annually drawn 
by lot, and eitlier iiaid off or jilaced in silver value at 
the option of the holder. The new hiatis bear interest 
at 5. 4. .* 110 ! 3 per ce.nt. ; and throe are lottery loans. 


’ lui An ! ''■*»“** will cxjiire in the years 1840, 1841, and 1860. Of 
” 7 'i 11 *’^*^®^* B>vcii, above .50,(MK),(MM) fl. stands in the name 

■ * ” I of the (^)iniiu.ssioners of the Sinking p'nnd ; .and into 

I tlii.s fund the proceeds of tlie national domains, which 
i!: t ail amount of the depro- 

’ ^ * 1 ‘‘lated paper l urreney, still in eiieulation, must lie addiHl 


Annual t.axes 


(fl , c.m.)9MG fiM 


520 fl. per an. 


'I'lte lirewer p.ays besiiles, as industt 1 / tax, 
with the .ulditions vbcing rated lii tlie 

i,’(I clavs > - - - - 

'J’lie hi' wery produces in tlie season GO 
einier(23 h.irrels) per diem, tlie dii*y on 
whicli IS paid 111 rciuly money, l(i3fl. tor 
00 einuT, .n.ikiiig the annual sum of - 2.5,0(i0 florins. 

Tlie price of beer In Vienna (of tiie strength of jiorter) 
w.is, in '('■pt. IKPJ, tlie price ot barley aver.iged 

VJ.A.lUt. per quart'T, .Ml. per eiiner, or 27s. 4i/. pel barrel 
oi 'IG gallon-. 

It will In- ne''c«saiv to observe, that the personal taxes 
to wliicli tlie pioftru-hirs of tlie alM)v<>.deseribed iuiuses 
iiiol l.uids are liable, ..re not included in tins statement. 


to the sum of the debt : in 183H, it was 1G,(KK),()(M) (about 
C4(VHH)/. ). The sum in wliieh the government Is indebted 
to till* bank tor tlie portion of this currency, which tli.at 
Ciirpor.ation rcdcmnecl by exclianging their notes lor It, 
has nut been otiicially published, Imt is stated by tho 
W'riter of a letter on the bank aflairs in the Avgshurg 
Gazette, 27th Mareli, 1838, to amuant to 140,()(H),(KX) iT 
ill silver. 

J^au'S, Civil and Cnminal. — The present codes 
of* civil and criminal \a.yf {^liUrgcrlichcs Gesetzbveht 
(leM’lzhuch J'ar Verhrechery Ac.) wcic drau'n up 
by a commi.ssion of lau'yers at the command of 
the late Emperor h'rancis 1., and jniblished by his 
order after discussion in the council of stale. 

'I'hey are much ])raised as a compilation of legal 

Th.’M are th'- i /f/s-. or income tax, and the yW/ or 1 apu ! tiieoi ies, but are open to the objections raised 
tiiir. lax. Kiitlo-i Is any .illowaiice heie iiiaile for the I all codes in nractieal resoeets : irnrl in 

(pi.iit(:ring ol troop-. ; which is iiotasin.ill cli.it gc. even in 
those jinivinccs where comparatively lew regimetils are 
stalioiied 111 tin' cit} ot ViiMiiia itsell no trooiis arc 
(piuitered, the < itizeiis h.ivmg iiurchased their ex- 
ein])tioii b\ erecting a large harrack. Troops m.irciiiiig 
througn are billetled on the liouses of the suburbs, which 
are live times as extensive as tlic city itself. 

The cxiiciuiiturc ol the nation is never published, even 
if it be hilly ascertained. 'J'he court, although splendid, 
is by no means extravag.ant in expense, .and the iainily 
estates are considerable. Tin* courts ot justice might 
easily del ray their expenses from tiie fees tiken from 
suitors. The army and tiie lulniiiiistration of the inte- 


siiitors. The army and tiie lulniiiiistration of the inte- 
rior art! the great drams upon the treasury. In the 
l.itter department, the Schematismus, annually pub1i.shf^, 
contain!, the nsimes of upwards of 15,(K)0 employes, wlmse 
tunctions emhruee the ilireetion and control of almost 
even aetioii of the subject. The department of the 
pulilic works is on a largo scale; and its attention lias 
ol l.itp years been specially directed to the cstalilishmeiit 
and conservation ol the roads, canals, and means cifcom- 
mumcatioii in general, throughout the empire. The 
extensive mountain tracts, embracing the higiiest <uul 
most difhcult Tnoiiiitaiii passes in Kurope, have all been 
rendernl aeccssible, at an immense expense of labour 
and money. Tlie tsUent and perseverance displuied in 
tins liranelt of Hdmini.stration have lieuii rewarded by 
unusually splendid results. Among iipwarils of GU 
niiiuutaiii passes, varying from 5 to 70 nines in length, 
that over ilic Stelvlo, bi'twccii Tyrol and Lombardy, is 
the most elcv»te<l in Kurope, as the ro.ad over it, eoii- 
sidered as a work of art, exceeds every thing of the Kind 
that has b«*nn as yet attempted. Similar undertakings, 
on a less vast scale, have been completed in the Car- 
pathians, in ('roatia, Dalmatia, and Inner Austria. 

1 he outlay required for the construction and annual 
repair of these extensive works (as the snow and winter 
torrents are continually damaging them) could only be 
met by a centralisation of the revenues of so large a 
state. Local taxatioa or exertion could not suffice in 
these cases ; os the districts requiring the greatest ex- 
penditure are usually Uie poorest. Balbi has enumerate 


against all codes in practical rcsjiccts ; and in 
Austria tlie deficiency ia nut allowed to be reme- 
died, as the decisions of the judges are not pub- 
lished, and each judgment ])assed under a para- 
graph of the codes is a fresh improvisation on the 
part of the judge. If it be by chance discovered 
that under the same circumstances a former 
judge or another court decided differently, the 
case is referred to the ministry of justice, which 
decides what the law is in that parlic.ular case^ but 
its decision is not to be taken as a con.struction 
of the law for future cases. 'I’he judges are 
removable, and may be promoted at the jileasure 
of the crown ; but, I’ke all other employes, can 
only be dismis.sed with pensions, unless convicted 
of improper conduct by some court of ju.sticc. 
In all cases the trials take place in secret, and 
the proceedings are in writing; even the examin- 
ation cif witnesses is not public : the decision is 
according to the votes of the president and asse.s- 
sors of the court. Oiminal trials are jirutractcd 
to an enormous length; and accused persons, as 
in Germany, are often suffered to be in prison 
for years before their coses are brought on : when, 
if the trial be of a complicated nature, it may 
last from 3 to 4 yeais! The punishment of 
death can only be inflicted after confession. The 
lists of mortality furnish for the 11 provinces 
which they embrace, the following average of 
capital crimes and executions during tlic 5 years 
183.‘i— 1837 : — 

Murdered, 429. Executed, 33. 
Whence it w'ould appear that a vast number of 
criminals must annually escape detection. A 
R 3 
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Statement, piibliHhcd bv M. Koch, in the Vieima 
GazeUCt gives the following details for llun> 
gary: — 


Ymr. 

Criminals. 

Summary 

EoeLUtlons. 

Cwidcmned. 

PiinlonMi. 

Earcuti>d. 

1K32 

74 » 

6.5 

‘J 

10 

IH.^.'l 

M 



1.3 

IH.'U 

77 

tA 

12 

16 

1K3A 

67 

b’i 

5 

6 

1 yearM. 

276 

247 

1 .50 

1 45 


'J’he same writer states, that of 9() executions 
which look place in the other provinces of the 
empire between 1K^4 and 1828, 28 were summary 
executions without trial, 'i'his period, as well 
as the one regarding Hungary, does not embrace 
the years in which the cholera raged in the dif- 
ferent ])rovinces, during which period martial 
law was, to a great extent, established. The 
1>ulice board occupies, with respect to the tri- 
bunals of law, a similar position to that occujiied 
by the emperor's cabinet in respect to the 
council of state. The preventive power entrusted 
to it being naturally one w'hich no law either 
prescribes or controls, it is a formidable instru- 
ment. The political and local exercise of its 
authority is very strict in Austria, and in- 
cludes not only the preservation of public order, 
but the permitting strangers to reside in any part 
of the empire, — the allowing subjects themselves 
to change their places of abode or to travel, )mss- 
]»orts l>eing re(|uisite even in the country itself, 
and freipiently only procured after long delay 
and much trouble. 'I’he sanatory police is on an 
extensive scale, and is ])erha])s as well managed 
as it can be in so extensive an empire by a jniblic 
board. The police of the jirovinces is entrusted 
in the large towns to a board whose olficers are 
appointed by the crown, in small towns to the 
magistracy ; in the country the captain of the 
circle unites these functions with his judicial and 
administrative powets. 

Prisoust <jfc. — The Austrian prisons liave at- 
tained a melancholy celebiity of late years. 
They are divided into three classes: — state 
prisons, for political offenders, the chief of which 
arc the Spielberg at llruiin in ISioravia, Kuff- 
steiii in Tyrol, Munkaes in Hungary, I.emberg, 
Ml Ian, Venice, &c. ; houses of correction (Zucht- 
haiiser ) in all the chief towns, In which crimi- 
nals are kept to hard labour (those in irons arc 
sent to the fortresses); and houses of detention, 
under the care of the police, in which peraons 
who are arrested are ke]>t before and during the 
judicial proceedings. A large prison, on an im- 
proved plan, has recently been erected in a healthy 
hituatioii in Vienna ; and it is usual to give every 
needy prisoner, on his discharge, a small sum of 
money, to keep him from the temptations of mo- 
mentary indigence, in 18d7, 2.'H individuals 
received this relief, the sum distributed amount- 
ing to 923 A. Ill Prague the prison seems one of 
the best managed. At the close of 1837, the 
number of convicts is stated to have been 608 
(446 males, 162 females); and the average pro- 
ceeds of the labour of the prisoners, who follow 
their respective trades, was, for 6 years, 11,845 A. 
(1,200^. ) annually. 

Churchy tjc. — 'J'lie Austrian clergy 

are both numeroirs and powerful, although their 
wealth has been much diminished by the con- 
A.scations and secularisations of the Kmperor 
Joseph 11. They consist of 1 1 lioman Catholic 
archbishops, 1 Greek united abp., 1 Greek schis- 
lUMtic uhp., 1 Arminian abp. The Roman 
church has further 50 bishops, with chapters and 
nonsistories, and 43 abbots of richly cudow'ecl 


monasteries in Austria, Styria, Illyria, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. Hungary has 22 abbots with en- 
dowments, 124 titular abbots, 41 endowed and 
29 titular prebendaries, and 3 college foundations. 
Transylvania has 3 titular abbots, and upwards 
of 150 monasteries and convents. In Galicia 
70 monasteries are counted. The Greek .United 
Church has 1 abp. and 1 bishop in Gallicia, and 
5 bishops in Hungary. The Arminian Catholic 
Church have an abp. at Lemberg. The Archbp. 
of Carlow'itz is head of the Greek Church, with 10 
bishops and 60 prolopapas (deans). The Pro- 
testants, who, in the greater part of the empire, 
arc only tolerated (not being allowed to build 
churches with steeples, to use bells, or keep 
parish registers independent of the Catholic 
liaiish clergy), are placed under 10 superintend- 
ents for the Lutherans, and 9 superintendents 
for ('alvinists. In Hungary and I'raiisylvaiiia, 
the I'rotestants choose their superintendents, 
who are controlled by district inspectors. The 
greater part of the Magyar inhabitants of Hun- 
gary are ('alvini.sts, and Protestants enjoy, in 
that kingdom and its dependent lands, equal 
rights with the Catholics. The Unitarians are 
tolerated, or rather recognised by law, in Tran- 
.sylvania; where they have a superintendent, and 
fonn 164 i)arisht‘s. The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is the dominant one throughout the empire; 
and in ca.se of dispute, the right to the tithes is 
assumed to be vested in the parish priest, 'i'he 
church is, however, far from being possessed of 
the tithes to a large extent; its wealth consists 
in endowments of land, or revenues charged 
upon estates; and its hierarchy may be coii- 
siderwl as richer even than that of Great Britain. 
'I'he richest see is the Primacy of Hungary ; the 
Archbishopric of Olmiitz being next in import- 
ance. On the suppression of the convents under 
.Joseph 11., a portion of the confiscated lands 
and revenues w'as appropriated to fonn a fund 
for improving the salaries of the parish clergy; 
the minimum ofwdiose incomes has been fixed 
at 300 A. for a parish priest, and 150 for a 
chaplain or curate. This fund is nominally 
under the control of the bishop, as far as con- 
cerns his diocese ; yet estates belonging to it 
are constantly advertised for public sale. 'I'he 
united Greek and Armenian churches are assi- 
inihited to the Roman Catholic church, as far as 
their parishes extend, 'i'he schismatic Greeks 
possess a fund, vested in bonnm natiouus^ in Hun- 
gary, which is managed by the Metropolitan and 
three a.ssistaiits. 'i'he Protestant confessions have 
no eiidow'ed churches or parishes out of Hungary 
and Tran.sylvaiiia ; the clergy elsewhere being 
cliosen and siqiporlcd by their Aoeks. 'I'lic right 
of presentation to livings is vested, in general, in 
the landed ]Yroprieturs and various corporutions, 
as in England. 'I'he parishes in the gift of the 
crow’n, as heir to the right of the suppressed 
convents, arc numerous. 'I'lie emperor nomi- 
nates nil the bishops, with the exception of the 
Archbishop of Olmiitz, and seeks the sanction 
of the pope through the medium of the imperial 
ambassador at Rome. The Hungarian bishops 
enter upon the exercise of their secular functions 
as magnates before the papal consent is received. 
All titular bishops, as well as all abbots and 
prelates in Hungary, arc likewise nominated by 
the crown. 'I'he chanter of Olmiitz enjoys the 
privilege granted by Wrattislaw II. of Bohemia, 
in 1080, of choosing their archbishop from among 
their own members. 

The Austrian church property throughout all 
the provinces, except Hungary and Transylvania, 
is very highly taxed ; and the state inherits a 
moiety of the personal property of every Ca- 
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tliolic clorgyman ; it being of course sup* 
jjtKsed that he has no direct natural heirs. Rut 
the line of policy respecting the chiircll of Rome, 
of which the emperor Joseph laid the foundation, 
has not of late been adhered to ; new religious 
orders having been suflered to establish them- 
selves, and even the Jesuits have been permitted 
openly to settle in several provincial towns within 
these few years. According to the most recent 
census, the numbers attached to the different 
sects are as follow : — 

Roman Catholics • - 26,990,000 

Greeks .... 3,040,000 

Protestants ... 2,K.'i0gKM) 

Jews .... 480, (KK) 

Unitarians ... 50,000 

Arminians ... 13,000 

Mohammedans ... 500 

These numbers are, however, for the present 
amount of the population, underrated ; espe- 
cially the estimate of the Protestants, for want 
of authenticated returns of the population of 
Hungary.* 

Classcm/f I nhab'UanlSy and State of the Prouinces. 
— 'I'he three classes of nobteSy ciwumsy and 
^•r//^s are strictly defined in all the provinces, 
'i'he nobility is both numerous and rich in Aus- 
liia, where estates are generally entailed ; and the 
higher charges of the eoiirt, the army, and the 
clnireli, are reserved for this class. The mem- 
bers of the male sex of the various noble families 
throughout the empire, were estimated, in 1835, 
at ii5(),i)()0. Of these, 163,000 belonged to 
Hungary, <24,<KX) to Galicia, and 2,260 to Bo- 
hemia. The latter country counted 14 jirincely 
families, 172 families of counts, 80 of barons, and 
KXJ of knights. 'I'hcir total iiieoines w'cre esti- 
mated at 1 M,(XX),(XX) fl. ( 1,8(X),(XX)/. ) * 'I'he pri- 
^ liege of manorial rights can only he enjoyed by 
a noliJe in Austria, 'rhesc include the right of 
presentation to livings and schools on his estates, 
and the righi to hold courts of justice in the first 
insiance. Other privileges are those of peculiar 
trihiinais, before which only he can be cited ; the 
freedom fiom the conscription ; and the right of 
silting in the jnoMiicial estates of each province 
111 winch he is (jualified. 'i'hese immunities are 
also enjoyed by the newly-created nubility, 
among whom not a few- profess the Jewish reli- 
gion ; hut the court draws a marked distinction 
between old families and those recently en- 
nobled. As the patent is given without difficulty 
to all who are willing to purchase it, the price 
liius paid by citizens who wish to become land- 
holders, may be looked on as a tax laid upon the 
transfer of estates. Persons not of noble birth, 
wlio do not ]mrchase a patent of this kind, pay a 
portion of the taxes double. 'Hie peasant is 
])ersui)ally free throughout the cm])ire ; and an 
appeil being allowed from the manorial court of 
his lord to th(‘ Circle court, his condition is 
daily improving, and his rights and property 
obtain more respect. Yet the circumstance that, 
in the greater part of the empire, the rent of his 
cottage and field are paid in manual labour (i£o- I 
bot)y leaves him in a state of deplorable depend- j 
eiiee ; and in some provinces, the jiossession of this 
claim on the labour of the lower classes disinclines 
the higher orders from forwarding the mental 
and inoral improvement of the peasants. On 
the introduction of the present system of direct 
taxation by the Empress Maria 'I'heresa and her 
soil Joseph II., an arbitrary regulation of the 
dues claimed by the landlords was effected, and 
the total amount which a landlord could demand, 
whether paid in money, service, or kind, was 


ordained not to exceed 17 fl. 46 | kr. for eveiy 
100 d. which the land produced, 'i'his mea- 
sure was indispensable to enable the peasants 
to meet the heavy taxes, which, as we have shown 
below, average 12^ per cent, of the gross pro- 
duce. At the same time, the peasant’s 
in the land he held, from whatever lord, was 
declared indisputable; and though the latter 
may seize upon his stock and moveables, he can- 
not eject fur arrears of rent, unless the land be 
held on lease or tenure ; which is by no means 
common in Austria. 

A very great difference is found, as may be 
supposed, ill the state of civilization of the dif- 
ferent provinces. Among the higher classes, 
in the great capitals, this difference is of course 
nearly imperceptible; the universities and the 
better institutions for iiistnietioii being open to 
the inhabitants of all provinces, and being ar- 
ranged throughout on a uniform jilan. An- 
other cause of this similarity in the larger towns 
is the great proportion of Germans found among 
the trading classes, even in the Slavonic and Ma- 
gyar (Hungarian) districts, and wdio are every- 
where distinguished in that class for intclligcMicc, 
sobriety, and industry. 'I'lie mass of the people 
*”«>'» perhaps, be said to be most advanced in 
the Italian pro\iiices, where agriculture is carried 
to the highest iierfection, and both skill and 
activity cunlnlmte tt> forward industrial opera- 
tions. 'I'he next in rank, in point of intelli- 
[ gence, are uTi(|uehtionably the inhabitants of the 
Gennan provinces; then come the Bohemians, 
Silesians, and Moravians, who oecuiiy almost 
exclusively the inanufaeturing provinces. 'I'lie 
Illyrians may be looked on as not inferior to 
their Styrian neighbours ; but a thin iiouulatiou 
and a rugged soil, together with the fact that 
their laiigunge is not a medium for the circula- 
tion of know ledge, keep the Slavonians in both 
provinecs back, and they cannot be ranked higher 
than the Poles or Moravian inhabitaiits of Hun- 
gary. The rude and almost nomadic life led by 
a large portion of the Magjars of Hungary, will 
be noticed in treating tif that country. It i .4 
jiartly aserihahle to the nature of the soil they in- 
habit; and partly to the faulty laws which throw 
iinpedhnents in the way of their iinprovemeiit. 
'Ihe Dalmatians stand on the lowest footing of 
civilization in hiurope. The want of a central 
point of national iiilerest to which the inhabitants 
of all the provinces might look, and which might 
direct the current of popular feeling in each to 
the common advantage of all, is strikingly felt ; 
and each province having its own rcprcseiitation 
by estates, xiowcrless as these bodies are (with 
the exception of the Hungarian Diet), and many 
having u difiereiit form of government from the 
others, every one is inclined to look upon itself 
as having separate interests from the rest. 'The 
effects of this system have of late years grown 
especially percejitible in the rejicated applications 
made by the Bohemians, l^oles,.and Uungarians, 
to have tiieir respective languages exclusively 
used in public business, and in the tirovincial 
schools. 

As every province forms a separate land, each 
has its peculiar language or dialect, and its dis- 
tinguishing cu.stoms and habits. Of the Sla- 
vonic languages, the Polish possesses the richest 
literature ; but the Bohemian has of late years 
been highly cultivated, and forms the written 
language of the Moravians and Slowaks of 
the N. W. counties of Hungary. The dialect 
of C'arniola has been methodized, and is gram- 
inatically taught as the written language of Illy- 
, ria and Croatia. 1 he exihetneral existence of 
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the Illyrian kingdom established by Napoleon 
sufficed to call forth the iniwersof a lyric poet of 
considerable merit, named VVodnik, who wrote 
in this dialect. 'I'lie Slavonian nations have all 
the distinguisliing characteristics of ardent feel- 
ings and sanguinity of temperament, which 
makes them more easily elated and sotmer de- 
pressed than their neighbours the Germans. 
They are fond of music ; and every district has its 
national airs, which are often of great antitpiity, 
and usually plaintive. Among the Slavonians, 
the l*t>lcs are distinguished by a martial disiM)si- 
tion and love of show. 'I'hc national costume is 
nfiw only kept up amongst the peasantry, whose 
winter dresses e.s])ecialiy arc tasteful, and even 
elegant. In the other Slavonic nations of 
the empire, the love of ornament is less re- 
markable, the national spirit having sunk in the 
long lapse of time during which they have been 
dependent. No Slavonic dialect is used in the 
courts of justice or in public instruction in 
the higher schools of the empire. The Gennan 
jieasaiits wear the dress cotmnonly met with 
all over Germany, with varieties in the colour and 
head gear, in nearly every village. The Austrian 
women wear caps or bonnets made of gold lace 
and dei!orated with siiangles. In 'lyrol the 
German costume is most picturesque. Thu 
German language is that used in trunsneting 
]niblic business in the German and Slavonian 
provinces, and in the universities on the nortli 
side of the Alps, The extensive range and high 
ejlccllence of the ])roductions of the Gennan 
authors in the fields of literature and seience, 
render this language peculiarly ada])ted to he the 
medium for the dimision of knowledge ; and this 
circiimstaiiee lends a moral ascendency to the 
Germans, w'hose numerical weight is not great 
ill conqinrison with the other nations of the ein- 
]iire, which they will long continue to hold, if 
they do not lose sight of the foundations on which 
it is based. 

The iMagvarsy or inhabitants of the Hungarian 
plains, of Tartar descent, are a high-spirited 
race, warmly attached to their national habits 
aiul rigiits. Their national costume is the most 
splendid in Euro]K‘, and every family wears its 
distinguishing colours. The rich Dollmaun 
( Hussar jacket ) and the tasteful AttUa (a frock- 
coat, trimmed with fur) are only w^orn on stale 
oceusiuns by the nobles; but the tight pantaloon 
and short boot is the usual dress of the peasant, 
who also wears a blue jacket and a low hroad- 
hrimmed hat. Though fond of music the 
Hungarians are no musicians: the national 
dances are often highly panUmiimic ; and the 
Magyar, who is seldom seen to smile, ex])resses 
the excitement of his feelings, whether in joy or 
sorrow', in dancing. The Magyar and Latin 
languages are those used in the courts of justice 
and in the public offices. The dress of the Wa- 
lachian peasantry, on festive oecusions, is highly 
ornamented and very becoming. The Italian 
costume is both rich and elegant ; especially the 
head-dresses of the women, which are more 
tasteful than those worn on the north side of the 
Alps. In the conflict for superiority between 
the Germans and Italians, neither nation perhaps 
does sufficient justice to the good qualities of the 
other ; but the northern Italian must be allowed 
the merit of displaying those of continence, 
subrietv, and industry, in a high degree, though 
he be less the^ slave of form than his German 
neighbour. 'Lhc Italian language is used in the 
piveriiinent offices, in the courts of justice, and 

public instruction, in the Italian provinces. 
The peasantry in every province have a re- 


ligious turn, which they not only evince liy a re- 
gular attendance at church, and following the 
freejuent processions, but by assembling in great 
numbers at the stated periods for the aiiniial pil- 
grimages, which are mostly made to the churches 
of the virgin Mary. The chief of these places 
of resort, Maria Zell in Styria, is annually visited 
by more than 100, OCX) devotees. The next in 
importance is perhaps the s|irinc at Calvaria in 
Galicia, to which jiilgrims aniuuilly flock from 
liohemia, Silesia, l\)land, and Hungary. I'he 
pilgrimages are hou'cvcr said to be, like the 
field “preachings” formerly held in Scotland, 
any thinly but conducive to morality. The Sun- 
day evening is everywhere devoted to festive en- 
joyment, and indulgeuce in tlie wine-cup iii such 
provinces as produce this beverage. Beer and 
whisky arc the eommon drink of the northern 
niviiiees, the latter especially in Galicia and 
lungnry. Smoking is considered an indis- 
]iensablc luxury in all the provinces north of the 
Alps. 

With respect to the comforts of life, the Hun- 
garian, Italian, and (German iieasants are the 
must advantageously situated. 'I'he largest 
share of landed property falls to the Hungarian, 
and for the most part he receives the best remu- 
neration. In Italy, where the ])ensant is hardly 
ever a luiulovviier, unremitting industry, and 
a judicious division of labour, improve the con- 
dition of the mass of the people. Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia rank on a level with llic 
German provinces in the most improved dis- 
tricts. 'ine' Galician peasant is the low'est on 
the scale but one — the Dalmatian ; tlic ])rovince 
of the latter forming a melancholy exception to 
the rapid improveiiient which the others arc 
making. 

Provision for the Poor. — A regular tax for 
the support of the poor is nowhere levied, — each 
jiarish is by law bound to su))purt its owm poor ; 
but os the standard of pauperism is, in all eases, 
very low, the charge is nowhere burdensome. 
The large towns have poor-houses, supiiorted 
]mrtly by revenues from foundations, partly 
by voluntary contributions ; and on extraordi- 
nary occasions, the emperor or the government 
supply a sum from the public revenues to meet 
their exigencies. The total sum ex]>ended in 
Vienna in 18.‘i7 by the public institutions of cha- 
rity, (including the hospitals and asylums for 
the blind, deaf and dumb, and foundlings,) 
amounted to fl., with which 6f2,133 in- 

dividuals were relieved. — {See Vienna.) We 
have Jikew'ise seen a list of the donations by the 
King of Hungary, the Empress, and the Arch- 
duchess Sophia, in tlie year 1834, which amounted 
to 21,530 fl. Savings* banks have been intro- 
duced into the difTerent provinces with great suc- 
cess. At the close of 1835 the Vienna savings* 
bank held, 

1 1 ,508.75n fl. at 4 iior cent, 
at a| — 

383,991 at 3 — 

19,892,310 fl., 

or about 1,400,000/., standing in the names of 
57,063 individuals. In 18.36 the savings' bank 
at Pra^ie held 5,200,460 fl. in the names of 
17,704 individuals. 

Among the institutions for ameliorating the 
state of the poor, the hospitals stand in the first 
rank. 'The exertions of the Emperor Joseph 
11., to improve the medical department of the 
army, had a very advantageous influence over 
the medical establishments throughout the em- 
pire. In the JUgemeines Kranken Haus, at 
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Vienna, one of the finest ho^)l^lals in Europe, 
h,8JK paupers were relieved, and supported, in 
Uic year 1837 ; and similar eslablishiiients are 
found in every provincial town of importance. 
The 29 hospitals of the “ Brotheis of ('harity,” 
throughout the various provinces, admitted (in 
the 6 years 1830-35) 111,()8G jiatieiits; of \«hom, 
according (o their own published reports, 101,089 
were discharged cured, the deaths having only 
been in the proportion of 1 to 11§ patients. 
These hospitals are supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

hitemlurc and f/i<; Fine ulrt — Newspapers and 
criodical publications are published in German, 
talian, llohemian, Polish, and lluiigariaii. A 
periodical, in the Servian dialect, was attempted 
some time back in Croatia, but was suppressed 
by the police, and its ty^ies couliscated. In every 
provincial capital a semi-ofiicial newspaper aj^ 
pears, usually in German; but this is accom- 
panied, in the greater ])art, by another in the 
language of t he province. 'J’he follow i ng siate- 
incnt appeared some time back in the Augsburg 
and was attributed to JVI. iialbi : — 

Newsp. & reriad. 

'I'ho Austrian, bohemian and Illyrian 


provinces liavo » - • - 22 

Milan - - - - - 25 

lamihardy - - - - 10 

Venice - - - - - 7 

A’erona - - - - 5 

Galicia and Hungary - - - 

76 


The subjoined statement of the circulation of 
the Vienna periodicals and journals is from the 
Nnrcnbd'g Correspondent, but it see»*:3 very 
much underrated : — 


Vienna G izcttr . - 2,600 

Aust<ian (n»<scrvor - - GfKI 

K.jjrlc . - - 270 

Theatrical (hc/.'ttc - - - 1,300 

Humorist . - . 4.'»u 

Vienna Fashionable Journal - - 600 

Spectator . > - . 750 


'I'his extraordinary paucity of journals is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the A ustrian go- 
veriiiuent is as careless of praise, as it is intole- 
rant of censure. Put few foreign ]iaper.s are 
admitted to general circulation ; and those which 
arc must otter no remarks upon the condition or 
policy of the empire. The severity of the cen- 
.sorslnp, which gives to underlings in ollice 
the control over the productions of men of 
genius, is calculated to degrade and stittc the in- 
tellectual energies of the country. 

'Phe line arts arc also in a languishing state, 
in part owing to the apathy which prevails both 
amongst the liigher classes and the artists, nei- 
ther of whom are excited by public ]iraise or 
lilaine. The jiictures in the splendid Imperial 
Gallery at Vienna arc not open to be copied by 
artists ; and every composition which is publicly 
exhibited is subjected, like the books, to the 
censorship, — a board which is unremitting in 
the enforcement of the political, moral, and 
religious restrictions which it prescribes to 
the flights of genius. A statement of Bal- 
bi, in the Vienna Gazette, shows the num- 
ber of works annually exhibited at Milan to 
amount to about 600. In the exhibition of 
1837, of C03 pieces exhibited at that capital, 
there were 14 statues and 41 busts of mar- 
ble, 442 paintings of all kinds, the rest being 
drawings in water-colours and crayons, engrav- 
ings on stone and copper, miniatures, and medal- 
lions. In Vienna there is an exhibition every^ 
third year, in which about the same number of 
works of art, but with a smaller jironortion of 


sculpture, arc shown. Music is cultivated with 
more success, and enters largely into the edu- 
cation of oil classes in llohetuia and in tlie Ger- 
man provinces. The Bohemians are particu- 
larly remarkable for their skill in instruiuentul 
music ; and not only is it conunon to find einiii- 
ent performers in small villages, but many of 
these excel on two or three dittVreiit instru- 
ments. 

Education. — AVc borrow the following state- 
ments on this important subject from Mr. Mac- 
gregor’.s valuable work, entitled Austria and 
the Austrians. — The foundation of elementary 
instruction in Austria was first laid in the early 
])art of last century ; and, soon after, about One 
in twenty-live of the inhabitants were taught 
to read. Joseph 1 1. directed his energies to the 
iusiruciiou of youth ; but tiic clergy, high and 
low, opposed him, and after his deatli succeeded 
in cslalilishing geneially their own plan of edu- 
cating children. The government has, how- 
ever, taken special care that the prie.sts shoXild 
not have the control over public instruct ion, 
and the law of 1821, conseiiuent to that of 1819, 
ill Prussia, directs that no village m the here- 
ditary dominions shall be withoiii an cleintntary 
school — that no male shall eiuer the marriage 
state who is not able to read, write, and under- 
stand casting up accounts — that no master of 
any trade shall, without paying a heavy penally, 
employ workmen who are not able to read and 
write — and that small books of moral tendency 
shall be published and distributed, at the lowest 
possible price, to all the emperor's subjects. 

“ 'J'he provisions of this law appear to me to 
have been very generally jiut in force ; for 1 
have nowhere in Austria met with any one un- 
der thirty years of age who was not able to read 
and write ; and I have found cheap publica- 
tions, chiefly religious and moral tracts, al- 
manacks, ver^ much like * Poor liichard’s,* 
containing, with tables of the month, moon’s 
age, sun’s rising and setting, tJie fasts, feasts, 
holydnys, markets and fairs in the empire ; and, 
opposite to the page of each month, appropriate 
ad\ice relative to husbandry and rural economy, 
with moral sayings and suitable maxims. 

‘‘ Besides these and several small elementary 
books and ])eriodicals, the Fenny Magazine is 
now very generally circulated in Austria. M. 
Fleischer, the intelligent and spirited bookseller 
of Eeipzig, having managed to procure stereo- 
types of the wooden cuts of the London edition, 
republishes the work in German, and strikes off 
about 38,bC0 copies for Austria only. A Heller 
magazine, })ublislied also at Leipzig, is likewise 
very generally circulated. 'I'he spirit of ele- 
mentary instruction, if not the most enlightened, 
inculcates, at every step, morality, the advan- 
tage and happiness of a virtuous life, the evils of 
vice, and the misery conseijiieiit on crime. 

** 1 have found no difllculty in procuring sta- 
tistical returns of the colleges and schools of 
the empire. From these it appears that, in the 
eight universities established in the archduchy 
of Austria, Bohemia, Galicia, Moravia, Tyrol, 
Styria, and the Italian provinces, viz. Vienna ; 
Prague, in Bohemia; Lemberg, in Galicia; 
Olmutz, in Moravia; Jnspruck, in the Tyrol ; 
Gratz, in St^ria; and l*avia and Padua, in the 
Italian states : there are 54 philosophical found- 
ations, with 334 professors, and attended by 
7,680 students; 55 theological (Catholic), .328 
professors, 6,120 students; 18 medicine, ISO 
professors, 4,879 students; 1 (Vienna) veteri- 
nary, 6 professors, with assistants ; und 8 juris- 
prudence, 57 professors, 3J228 pupils. 
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“ Taking the population of the Austrian doint- 
nions exclusive of Hungary and Transylvania, 
at 22,500,000, 1 find that there are 25,121 na- 
tional elementary schools, divided into first and 
second classes of primary schools, with 10,280 
cccleKiastical, and 22,082 lay teachers. 1 n these 
schools 2, '113, 420 children arc instructed in 
reading, writing, and a'.'counts; that is, rather 
more than one in ten of the whole population. 
Besides these, there are numerous private schools 
and institutions. Cannabich gives, for 1835, 
the following statcmeiil : — * Kxclusive of nine 
universities (incJiiding Pesth), there are 23 Ca- 
tholic lyceuins and' academies ; 1 Illyrian ly- 
ceum, 4 Lutheran lyceiims and colleges, 1 
reformed colleges, 1 Unitarian college, 20 Ca- 
tholic theological, I Protestant theological, and 
15 high philo.sophical foundations; 230 pre- 
paratory (vorberertenden) gymna.sia (of which 
0 are high gymnasia in llungary), besides 
special comnioii schools (volkschulen) in the 
classes of primary, secondary, and practical 
schools : also burgher schools, and the military 
Hiid forest institutes; blind and deaf and dumb 
institutes at Vienna, Prague, l^inz, Wait/en, 
Ac. ; schools of hydrography and trades ; the 
polytechnic institutes at Vienna and Prague; 
the medical and chirurgical academy at Vienna ; 
to wliich has been added the optical museum 
of ]\1. Jleichenbach, 14 normal high schools, 
57 special institutions for female education, and 
4 communities of instriicliun ; besides numer- 
ous scientific societies at Vienna, l*esth, Prague, 
Milan,’ Ac. 

“ The inhabitants of Lombardo- Yen etia and 
liOwcr Austria are the most generally educated. 
Among them, 1 think, one in eight must be 
receiving iiistriietion. 

“ The iiniversiries of Vienna and Padua rank 
first nmung those of the empire. The salaries 
of the professors are, at tlie funner, and 1 be- 
lieve at all the universities, paid by goveniineiit, 
and the professors are not allowed to take fees 
on their own account, nor to deliver lectures, 
except in their respective colleges. The theo- 
logical, surgical, and veterinary courses are free 
to the students ; but a fee is exacted for attend- 
ing lectures on philoso^ihy, medicine, and juris- 
prudence. These fees are appropriated towards 
the innintemince of indigent students. The 
whole course of lectures .ire read in the German 
language, excepting some deviations in respect 
to thcologv and jihysic.” (^Voi. ii. pp. 211 — 
216. ) 

Kducatioii in Hungary is not in so Hoiirishiiig 
a condition .*is in the Gerinaii provinces of the 
monarchy; but even tlie.e it is in a much more 
advanced state tlmii is generally supposed in this 
country. A stateineiitt published in the Vienna 
(iazeltCt sluMM! that, at an average of ten years, 
ending w ith 1834, 20,527 pupils have niinually 
attended the universities and gymnasiums of 
that kingdom. The university of I*esth is by 
fur the wealthiest institution of the kind in Eu- 
rope. It has a host of iirofessurs ; and is open 
to pupils of all religious persuasions. In 1835 
it was attended by 1172 Pntholics, 25.3 Pro- 
testants, 2(il Jews, and 84 Greeks, in oil 1770. 
Besides maintaining a great number of indi- 
gent scholars, and a preparatory ecclesiastical 
seminary, it aids or supiiorts an archi-gyin- 
nasium of si» classes, and about 3,600 district 
grmnmar and elementary schoolmasters. 

The great defect of Austrian education does 
not consist in the want of elementary instruction, 
fur that is very widely difllised, but in the 
jealousy eiitertamcd by the guvernment of every 


thing like freedom of inquiry or discussion as 
to matters connected with the principles of 
politics, public law, political economy, and 
even philosophy. These important branches are 
not taught, at least so as to be made available 
or useful, and are but little studied in Austria. 
The board of education ( Studienhofeommission j 
has the appointment of all professors at univer ^ 
sities and colleges, and of all teachers at schools ; 
it likewise publishes the books used in instruc- 
tion, and controls the minutest details relating 
to schools. It pre.scrihcs the course and distri- 
bution of the hours of study, from which not 
the slightest deviation is permitted; and the 
scholars of the few prinate schools are forced 
to attend the examinations of the public iiisti- 
tiitioiKS, to ensure their being taught according 
to the prcf.cribed system. The effects of this 
jealous plan of education on political and moral 
studies, are no less perceptible, and but little 
less injurious than those of the censorship al- 
ready alluded to. 

Armt/. — The army is raised in all the ])ro- 
vinecs, with the exception of Hungary and 'I’ran- 
sylvauia, by conscription, from which, however, 
the families of the nobility and gentry ( Kleiner 
Adel) are exempted. The whole country is 
divided into districts fur each regiment, which 
are thus ap]K)rtiuiicd : — 
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At present the infantry consists of about 
196,000 men, all regiments having two bat- 
talions of 1,200 men each, and 12 companies. 
A third battalion is provided for every regiincnt, 
but is only called out on emergencies; it is 
called the Laiulwehr, and this augmentation in 
time of w'ar raises the number of the infantry 
to 651, (KX) men. The cavalry ])eacc esta- 
blishment is 45,000 men ; that of the artillery 
17,H(X); and of engineers, including garrison and 
frontier artillery corps, sappers and miners, and 
a battalion of pontoiiiers, and one of tsclmikislcs 
(ill the gun-boats on the Danube and the 
Save), 1.3, OCX); making a grand total of 271,8(K) 
men. Since tliu accession of the present em- 
peror, a number of iniprovcincnts have been 
introduced into the military de])artincnt. The 
short breeches aiul light gaiters of the infantry 
have disappeared, as well as the jack-boots 
which formerly encumbered the artillery, and 
have been replaced by trousers and shoes. ’I'he 
infantry arc dressed in white coats, of coarse 
but comfortable cloth, with light blue trou- 
sers, the Hungarian regiments being distin- 
guished by their national light pantaloons, 'i’he 
cavalry wear the national dresses peculiar to 
their several descriptions of arms, llungary 
furnishes the hussars, and Galicia the lancer 
regiments; the Italian, Slavonic, and German 
cavalry regiments wear white uniforms with 
helmets. The men are usually taken from the 
provinces in which each regiment has its con- 
scription depot ; but the otlicers are mixed 
throughout the army, and their promotion is 
seldom confined to one regiment. The hnest 
men of each infantry regiment arc selected to 
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form the grenadier companies, usually in 
garrison at Vienna, Milan, Pesth, or Prague ; 
these companies^ form a corpa of 20 battalions, 
which (for their number) are perhaps the finest 
men in Europe. The troops are well clothed 
and fed ; and though the annual drain of the 
strongest and healthiest of the population must 
be felt by the community at large, there is no 
reason ^for supposing that the conscription is 
regarded as a hardshij) by the floorer classes. In 
flungary the case is difierent ; the regiments of 
that country are raised by recruiting, and the 
men are usnally seduced by the jironiise of being 
placed in the hussar regiments : but in general 
the 1 1 uiigarian pea.sants are decidedly averse from 
the servic^, though they make excellent soldiers. 
It is permitted to those who can do so, to find a 
substitute ; hut the conscription loo often includes 
persons of education who, being unable to pur- 
chase their exemption, are cut ot(‘from all hopes 
of advancement, — as no promotion, except in the 
artillery, is made from the ranks. The colonel- 
in-eliief of each regiment names and firoinotes 
the oilicers up to the rank of captain. U'he field 
ullici^rs are iioniiimted by the emperor, and 
usually advance according to seniority.* 

'J'he Mord of connnand is given throughout 
(he army in CJerman ; and it is jirobably to assist 
(he ineinory of. the numbers who do not under- 
stand its tneaning, that the Eliigelinanii” is 
still retained. Punishttients are in general 
severe, and flogging is of almost daily re- 
fietition, especially in the IJungarian regiments. 
'I’he term of set vice i.s, ibr the men raised by 
conscription, 14 years, hut is exfiected shortly 
to he reduced to lO years. At the expiration of 
this tel in, however, the men may re-cnlist at their 
option, 'flu* servi<-e in the artillery is usually 
for li fe. A us* ria's contingent to the confederate 
(iennaii army is 94,822 men, forming the first, 
second, and third divisions. Exclusive of 
various foraging allowances, the army is siip- 
jxjsed to cost annually about 45,tX)0,6(X) fl., or 
4,r)t)(),0(K)/. 

The fortification of the avenue.-, by which the 
French armies in the last war penetrated lo the 
capital has drawn much attention. lanz (see 
Linz) has been rendered very strong, as the key 
to the valley of the Danube; and the passage 
from Italy through the 1 yrol has been protected 
by the erection of a citadel and strong works at 
lirixen. 'I'he princijial fortresses besides these 
in the Austrian enifiire, are, Mantua, Fizzighi- 
tone, Legnaiio, Fuentes, Malaghera, Asopo, 
and Falmaniiova, in Italy; Zani, Ragusa, and 
('attaro, in Dalmatia; I*eterw'arJeiii, Bro«»dt, Co- 
inorn, Buda, Leopoldstadt, (iialz, Szigeth, and 
'leiueswar, in Hungary; ('arlstadt, in C'roatia; 
lOs.segg, in Slavonia; Alt Gradisca, in the Mili- 
tary Frontier of Croatia ; Theresieiistadt and Jo- 
sefihstadt, in Bohemia; and Olinutz, in Moravia. 
'I'he wliole of Galicia lies open towards Russia 
without a single fortress. Other fortresses of 
minor iinjiortaiicc are scattered through the dif- 
ferent jirovinces : besides the castles of Bruiin, 
Knflstein, Milan, Trieste, Linz, Brixeii, Huda, 
Miinkaes. Ac., Austria has likewise the right of 
garri.suiiiiig (.'ommachio and Ferrara in the 
Fajial States, and Piacenza in the grand duchy 
of l»ariTia. Mayence, in the grand duchy of 
Darmstadt, is half garrisoned with Austrian 
and half with Prussian troops, as stipulated by 
the treaty of Vienna. 

The Austrian navy is said to consist of H ships 
of the line laid up in ordinary at Venice, 8 fri- 
gates, 4 corvettes, (> brigs, and 7 schooners or 
galliots, besides guardships and revenue crui- 
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sers I only the smaller vessels, however, are at 
sea. The flag is red with. a white stripe. The 
marines consist of one battalion of infantry, a 
corjis of marine artillery, and a corjis of murine 
engineers. The arsenal is at Venice, where 
there is a marine college for cadets. The dock- 
yard at Venice contains 32 covered stocks for 
building sliips of the line, 54 for vessels of a 
smaller size, 4 large wet docks, 5 cannon foun- 
dries, with a covered rope-walk 910 ft. long, 
70 ft. broad, and 32 ft. high. The uniform of 
the navy is dark blue with light blue facings and 
white breeches , that of the marines is light blue 
with red facings. Naval matters arc directed by 
a bmncli of the War-ollice at Vieiuia. 

^ LUmernment, — 'I'he empire of Austria 
being a collection of difierent states, with dif- 
ferent rights and privileges, (he form of go- 
vernment necessarily ditl’ers in each ; hut in 
nuiie is the cmjieror either absolute or despotical. 
With the exception of Hungary, 'JVansylvania, 
and the Tyrol, the powers of the states or pro- 
vincial parliaments, that meet annually in 
each of the other ])roviiiccs, are indeed very 
limited. 'I’hey have no deliberative voice in 
lepslative or liiuiiicial matters, 'i'he amount 
ot the taxes for the year, which vary according 
to the exigencies of the state, is cunmniiiicatcd 
to them, and the distribution of the taxes amongst 
the contributors takes place under their inspec- 
tion. 'They have likew'ise the permission of 
addressing humble petitions on the subject of 
grievances to the throne, of which ihoy but 
rarely avail themselves. 'I'he estates of Lower 
Austria arc invariably convoked at Vienna in 
September, w hich is one month previously to the 
assembling of the provincial estates, which meet 
in October. 

'The Hungarian Diet jiussesses very difierent 
privileges, and has been able to maintain them 
notwithstanding the vast influence of thc crow'n. 
'They have a full delibeiative voice in legis- 
lation, and nothing can be decreed by the sove- 
reign without their concurrence; — hence the 
country is not subject to the heavy taxation, 
nor legally to the police and censorship or- 
dinances which prevail in other jiarts of the 
empire. I’assports are not usual in the king- 
dom ; and the Hungarians do not consider 
their liberty to travel in foreign countries as 
depending on the will of the sovereign. "With 
these valuable privileges they have, howewr, 
jireserved a miniber of faulty laws and cuni- 
bious observances. But the exertions of the 
more enlightened members of both houses have 
of late years succeeded in obtaining consider- 
able alterations in these, without sacrificing any 
of their rights ; and the country is rajiidly im- 
proving through their laudable efiorts. 

It is not, however, to he denied, that the 
freedom of Hungary has hitherto been merely 
the freedom of the nobles and clergy. 'The 
gri'at bulk of the peo))Je have long been and 
still continue to be substantially in the state 
of adscripli 'I'lieir condition has how- 

ever been in some respects materially im- 
proved, and limits set to the lords’ demands 
ii^ion their services, through the interference 
ol the government, and princijially of Maria 
'I'hcresa and Joseph II., in their behalf; but 
there can be no doubt that the power and privi- 
leges of the other classes, however advantageous 
in some respects, have hitherto been decidedly 
injurious to the peasantry, that is, to the bulk 
ot the population. 'The fair presumption is, 
that but for these privileges the peasantry of 
Hungary ‘ would now have been as free, and 
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have enjoyed the same privileges as those of the 
Gcrmati provinces of.the empire. 

In the provinces the nieinl>crs of the pro- 
vincial diets meet in one chamber, and are com- 
posed of prelates, nobles, knif^hts, and burghers, 
the free peasants being only represented in 
Tyrol. In Hungary the prelates and mag- 
nates, with the Owrffcsjmmie (lord- lieu tenants) 
of the counties, form the ChaiiibcT of Magnates 
( Tabula excelsa Vroccruni) ; the dei)utics of the 
cathedral chapters, of the counties, of the free | 
royal towns, and of absent magnates, form the 
Chamber of the States ( Tabula luclifiurum Sta- 
tiium el Ordinum), Transylvania has a sepa- 
rate Diet, but sends members to that of Hungry, 
as do also Croatia and Slavonia. In the Tyrol 
there is a Cluunber of Peasants, and no new tax 
can be levied witliout the conseiU of the states. 

<l//ireMf (lover nmeut and Admuiislralion . — 
The arrangement of the different branches of the 
administration in Austria attained its perfection 
under the late Emperor Francis 1., and is ad- 
mirably calculated to admit of the personal in- 
terference of the monarch in every department. 
1. The ministry of state, which long consisted 
of three members, received a fourth in the per- 
son of a distinguished poneral, on the ]iros- 
jiect of a disturbance ot the peace of Europe 
after the French revolution of IH'JO. 'I’his board 
may be called the emperor’s cabinet. 'J’he 
minister for foreign affairs, with the title of im- 
perial chancellor, is its president, and is ]}rime 
minister. 2. The council of state may be com- 
pared to a privy council, and is composed of 
three sections, embracing 7 departments ; viz., 
justice, army, police, e\chei]uer or crown-oflice, 
linanccs, board of health, and board of studies. 
A councillor is named for each department, and 
a refendarv is attached to each in the jierson of a 
member of* some one of the different administra- 
tive otlices charged with the execution of the im- 
perial decrees, that is, with the entire ndminis- 
tration of the eminre. The council of state 
exercises in a great measure the legislative 
functions; but the drawing up of laws is con- 
fided to a commission specially appointed for 
the purpose. As the legislative pow’er in Hun- 
gary belon|{s to the Diet, two councillors man- 
age the affairs of that country and of Tran- 
sylvania, vn os far as they come under its cog- 
nizance. The 11 administrative otlices embrace 
tho functions of the different flepartmeiits of 
the secretaries of .ctate in England, together 
with those of courts of appeal and of the com- 
mander-in-chief. They consist of, 1. The uni- 
ted chancery for tho *(iernian, Slavonic, and 
Italian provinces ; 2. The Hungarian chan- 

cery ; 3. U’he Transylvanian chancery ; 4. The 
exchequer and finance board ; 5. I'lie mint ; 
G. 'i'he board of justice, or highest court of 
appeal for all provinces excepting Hungary 
and Transylvania; 7. The board of police and 
censorship; H. The war-office, of which the 
navy board is a branch; i). The book-keeper 
TOticral’s office, in which the accounts of every 
department, excepting those of the police and 
the ministry eff foreign affairs, are inspected ; lo. 
llie board of education; 11. The legislative 
commission. 

Under these different boards, w^hich have all 
their seats at Vienna, the political, administra- 
tive, financial, military, police, clerical, and edu- 
cational authorities of the provinces ore placed, 
who communicate with the respective depart- 
ments through the medium of the Gubemium of 
each province. Judicial appeals go direct from 
the provinces to the boara of justice, with the 


exception of Hungary and Transylvania, in the 
last of w'hich the gubernium is the highest au- 
thority under the emperor. Under tlie guber- 
iiium are the captains of circles, and the magis- 
tracy of the towns; with this difference, that 
the former unite the functions of adminia- 
tration and police, whereas the iiolice in towns 
is entrusted to a special board, independ- 
ent of the magistracy. In Hungary the 
“ SlaUlialler^** whose president is the palatine, 
is the chief administrative body, and, like the 
gubernium of Transylviuiia, communicates with 
the sovereign direct through the medium of 
a special chancery at Vienna. The statthallerei 
is composed of 22 councillors, two of whom 
are prelates, and has its seat at Ofeii (I3uda). 
Under this board the Obergespann (lold-licute- 
nant) of each county, who is named by the 
emperor (the charge is often hereditary), and 
the Viceges)>ann, his deputy, who is chosen by 
the nobles, witli all authorities excepting the 
courts of justice, stand in a subordinate degree. 
Hungary has a jicculiar court of ap])eal in the 
Septcminnd Tapel, l*ublic business in every 
department is carried on in writing. The per- 
sonal inHuence of the eniiieror may be power- 
fully exerted even in the extensive and well- 
orgnnized system of public offices lierc de- 
scribed. Though the councillors of state have 
each a jicculiar deiiartineiit, they must not con- 
sider themselves as exclusively hound to it only. 
According to the will ol' the emiieror, or of any 
of the ministers, the duty of investigating and re- 
pfiriing on any subject may be given to any 
member of the hoard, or, in case «if need, a 
inenibcr of an inferior office may be charged 
with the teniiiorary functions of councillor, 
innutnerable commissions of inquiry and con- 
trol are annually appointed; and every cheek 
that can be devised is adopted in order lo supply 
the ])iace of the most effectual of all, the free 
expression of public opinion through the press. 
Appeals and representations to the emperor 
ill person may be made by every individual, of 
whatever rank, upon the most tritliiig as well as 
the gravest subjects ; and these appeals fre- 
quently oeeasion a revision of the decisions of 
the]mblic hoards either through another eoun- 
cillor or a S|)eeial coiniiiission. ’J'he immense 
load of business which thus devolves upon the 
emperor, obliges him to keej) a private cabinet, 
which communicates at pleasure w ith every office 
or functionary in the empire, and consequently 
may be said to represent the omnipresence of the 
sovereign. From a decree issued ihrougli this 
cabinet, there is no appeal ; such decree ^land- 
billet) supersedes all law. 

As sovereign of many territories, which were 
formerly considered fiefs of the empire, the 
Emperor of Austria is u member of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, and his minister plenipo- 
tentiary is at uresent the president of its Diet at 
Frankfort. The states which are included in the 
Confederation are the archduchy of Austria, the 
kingdom of Bohemia, with Moravia and Silesia, 
and the duchies of Ozwicezim and Zalorin Gal- 
icia, the county of Tyrol, and the duchies of 
Styria, Caxinthia, Carniola, with the town and 
territory of Trieste. In the ordinary sittings of 
the Diet, Austria has one vote ; in the plenary 
assemblies, 4 votes: tlie emperor’s contingent 
to the confederate army is 94,822 men. 

Temper and Spirit of the Government. — Dal- 
pozzo says of the Austrian government , that “ it 
has fundamental laws, usages, and precedents, 
from W’hich it docs not deviate. The right of 
private property is held sacred. The emperor 
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makes general lavvs for liis subjects, but no spe- 
cial or exceptionable ones ff>r particular persons 
or cases. 'J'here is e<)uality before the law, and no 
odious privilege of caste is now admitted. There 
is no abusive ^inHuencc of either aristocracy or 
clergy. The judiciary power is held independent, 
and not interfered with by rescripts from the 
sovereign. No sjiecial commissions are ap- 
pointed to try particular cases ; no arbitrary pe- 
nalties are inflicted. All those who were con- 
demned for political oflenccs in 1820-21 were 
regularly tried; several were condemned to 
death, but not one was executed. The pro- 
ceedings in the civil courts are neither dilatory 
nor expensive.* The conveyance of jiroperty 
has been rendered, by a wise system of regis- 
tration, as easy and sate as any commercial trans- 
action. With the exception of political cases, 
the penal code is very mild. The punishment 
of death is awarded in very few instances. Few 
countries in Europe enjoy so much material 
prosjierity as the Austrian monarchy.” 

'I'lie accession of the reigning emperor to the 
throne luis been marked by a tendency on the 
])urt of the Austrian cabinet to an enlightened 
course of domestic and foreign policy, the steady 
prosecution of which must prove of incalcula- 
ble advantage for the empire and for Europe. 
'I’lie deceased Einjieror Francis belonged to that 
school of policy in which the Richelieus and the 
JVIa/arins weie masters, and which acknowledged 
no means of preserving unity, but the extermi- 
nation of one of the jarring elements of discord. 
Under his reign the empire would probably have 
separated into several inde])endcnt states, had 
not the violent but indispensable reforms, car- 
ried through with .such energy by the Emperor Jo- 
seph, antici])ated the necessity of the people's 
rising to eflect them, and learning their own 
power, 'fliu.s, while the Emperor Francis at- 
tributed the submission he met with in the 
greater pail of th(' provinces to the firmness with 
which he perbevered in his repressive measures, 
it was n-ally brought about by the tempora- 
ry satiafaction inspired by w'hat hail been granted 
by his predecessor. Had the severity with wliich 
Ualicia was treated between 18.13 and l83Gbccn 
shown to that province at an earlier iieriod, there 
can be no doubt but that the revolt of 18.30 would 
have ('Xteiided to Austrian I’oland. What re.sult 
the harsh Ireatmeni of the Italian provinces would 
have led to, has been adroitly veiled by the am- 
nesty of 183S,— a measure of great importance for 
the future prosperity of Austria. The treaties of 
commerce, concluded at the same time w ith Eng- 
land and the I'orte, are also measures of great 
interest to her w ell-being. Their importance lies 
ill the avowed delci mi nation of the government 
to f irnish Hungary with a debouche for her 
abundant produce, and con.sequeiitly in the vir- 
tual abandonment of the jealous policy hitherto 
ob.ser\ ed towards that province. 'J’he conciliatory 
cllect of the.se measures w ill most likely occasion 
an increase of power to the Austrian government, 
w'hich it is not iuinrobable may, for the first time 
since the days of Charles V., give it a preponder- 
ating influence in the allairs of Europe. Their 
first effect will probably be a rise in the credit of 
the .state, and of all kinds of property; and 
should they be followed up by an emanci- 
pation of the system of education from the 
restraints under which it languishes, and by some 
relaxation of the restrictions on the press, 
the inhabitants would be conciliated, their best 

* But thh is cert.'iinly not the case wllh criminal preceedinos. See 
MS. 


interests promoted, and the government rendered 
more secure. 

Importance of Austria to Europe, The cen- 

tral and western European states have from time 
immemorial felt the importance of having a 
powerful ally as a barrier tuw'ards Asia on the 
cast. The might of these Moguls, who in the 13th 
century ovei whelmed the rising Muscovite state, 
broke on the well-organized resistance opposed 
by the united power of the Roheniian king and 
the Margrave of Austria. At a later period, 
when the victorious 'I'urks threatened to carry 
their arms into the heart of Christendom, it was 
Austria that bore the brunt of the light, and 
gained time for the advance of Sobieski 
and his army. Under the present conjuncture 
of circumstances in Europe, the importance of 
Austria in a political, no less than in a cum- 
inercial point of view, is evident ; and as that im- 
portance dejiends altogether upon her power and 
the judicious developcmciit of her resources, the 
western .states arc deeply interested in her pros- 
perity. From the nature of the various states 
united under the imperial sceptre, it is clear 
that Austria divides the rule over the Slavonic 
nations of Europe with Russia; it must con- 
seipiently be for her interest to attach to her 
sway so numerous a iiortioii of her subjects, who 
have a strong bund of syuqiath}^ with a grow'ing 
and very powerful rival. A mild government and 
a sincere attention to the material as w’cll as 
moral condition of her subjects, will prove the 
best means of linking together provinces diflering 
so much from each other, and each of which is 
too powerful to be long retained by any other 
than gentle means. 

The conduct of the cabinet of Vienna justifies 
the expectation that its leading members are 
aware of tlie part which they arc called upon 
tf> play, and of the true sources of their own in- 
fluence and of that of the nation in European 
politics, if unity at home lie promoted, and the 
material and mural condition of the people be 
improved, the power of Austria will be such that 
she need fear nothing even if she had to contend 
single-handed with Ru.ssia or France. The va- 
riety, however, of her population, and the dif- 
ferent, or supposed different interests, of her 
various ])roviiices, are suflicient guarantees to 
the rest of Europe that the power of Austria will 
not be abused, ri'lic pacific policy which her- 
cabinet has generally observed is dictated by the 
peculiar composition of the state, and cannot 
safely be departed from. While Austria may 
thus be looked u])on as a most useful ally by the 
other .states of lOuropc, and as their grand bul- 
wark against the ])ower and ambition of Russia, 
her friendship will be courted in proportion to 
her increase of power. Her worst enemies arc 
those, who, by fostering disunion at home, or 
keeping her people in ignorance of their true 
interests, weaken her influence, and prevent her 
from attaining a position to command the re- 
siiect of her neighbours without exciting their 
apprehensions. 

Him and JncrcaiUi of the Empdre. — The 
House of Austria derives its origin and the 
foundations of its power from Rodolph, count 
of Hapsburg, in Switzerland. Rodolph, who 
was one of the ablest princes of his age, having 
extended his authority over the CTeater part of 
Switzerland, and distinguished nimself by his 
ability and bravery, was raised in 1273 to the 
imperial throne. His elevation was owing prin- 
cipally to the wish of the electors to have an 
cinpcror of undoubted ability) capable of putting 
down tlic anarchy that had long prevailed in the 
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ffrcatcr part of the states included within the 
limits of the empire, and who, nt the same time, 
was not powerful enou^^h to occtuion any fear 
of his subverting the privileges of the different 
states. I'lie family of the ancient dukes of Aus- 
tria, of the House of Bamberg, having become 
extinct a short while previously to the elevation 
of llodolph, their states were taken possession of 
by ()ttocar, king of lloheinia, whose ascendancy 
threatened the irnlependeiu*e of the empire. But 
llodolph, having secured the sanction of the diet, 
declared war against Ottocar, whose forces were 
totally defeated, and himself killed, in the decisive 
battle of Marchfeld, in 1278. This formidable 
competitor being removed, llodolph had little 
difliciilty in procuring from the diet the inves- 
titure of the duchy in favour of his eldest son, 
and it has ever since continued in the posses- 
sion of iiis dc*-cendents, and formed one of the 
principal sources of their power. 

Albert, the son of llodoliih, did not inherit 
the talents of his father. 'I'he Swiss revolted 
from his dominion in 1807, and after a length- 
ened contest achieved their indeiicndence. I5ut 
notwithstanding this event, and the elevation of 
several princes of other families to the Imperial 
throne, the power of the House of Austria 
rajndly increased, and in no very long time its 
dominions embraced some of the largest and 
most imporUint countries of Kuroxie. It has 
been iirincipally indebted for its extraordinary 
aggrandisement to fortunate alliances. The 
marriage, in 1477, of Maximilian, son of the 
emperor Frederick 111., with the daughter and 
heiress of l.harles the Bold, the last duke of 
Burgundy, brought to the House of Austria all 
the rich inheritance of the latter in the Low* 
<\mntries, Franche Comte and Artois. Ano- 
ther marriage opened to the House of Austria 
the succession to the Spanish monarchy, includ' 
ing its vast possessions in Italy and the New 
"World. And Ferdinand 1., having married, in 
1521, Anne, sister of Louis, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, succeeded, on the death of the 
latter at the buttle of Mohaez in 152G, to these 
states. There is, therefore, as much of truth as 
of x^oint in the lines, 

*' Bflla Korant alii, tu, Ceiia Auitria, nu1>c, 

Nam quK Man allb, djt tibi Kgiia Venus.** 

Charles V., the most powerful monarch of 
the House of Austria, concluded, in 1521, a 
treaty with his brother Ferdinand, by w'hich he 
assigned tu him the hereditary xiossessions of the 
family in Germany. And there cun be little 
doubt that this arrangement w'as for the advan- 
tage of both branches of the House that of 
Austria, x>rox)erly so called, and that of Spain. 

'I'he great power and ambition of the princes 
of the House of Austria, excited a well-founded 
niarin among the other European ])ovver.s. For a 
lengthened period the whole xmlitics, of Europe, 
its alliances, and its wars, had little other object 
than the humbling of the power of Austria. 'This 
was the motive of the thirty-years’ war, ter- 
minated by the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
which secured the iude]iendence of the dilfercnt 
states of the Germanic empire, and the free ex- 
ercise of the Protestant religion. 

For a lengthened period, the Turks held the 
greater portion of Hungary ; but, in 16<)9, they 
were finallv exxielled fntni that kingdom ; and 
the arms of Prince Eugene gave the Austrians 
an ascendancy over the Ottomans they have ever 
since preserved. 

In 1740, the male line of the House of Haps- 
burg terminated by the death of the emperor 
Charles VI. But his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
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' married toFrancis of Lorrain, grand duke of Tuf« 
cany, succeeded to his dominions, and, even- 
tually, to the imperial crown. Shortly after her 
accession, Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, 
seized uxK)n the greater x^art of Silesia. 'The re- 
covery of this })rovincc was the prineixml object 
of Austria and her allies in the seven years’ war. 
But his Prussian majesty triumphed over all liis 
enemies; and Silesia was finally ceded to 
Prussia, by the treaty of Hubertsburg, in 1763. 

The reign of Joseph 11., the son and suc- 
cessor of Maria 'Pheresa, is important from the 
reforms he ejected in most de]>artments of the 
government, and the territories he added to the 
cmx)irc. It has been objected to the former that 
they were not introduced with suflicient caution, 
and that he would liavc accomx)lished more had 
he attempted less. No doubt, it must be ad- 
mitted that he did not make suflicient allowance 
for the inveteracy of ancient prejudices, and 
that his innovations w'ere frequently neither ap- 
preciated nor approved by those for whose benefit 
they w'ore intended; but there can be no doubt 
as to the rectitude of his intentions, and, notwith- 
.Htanding the obstacles he exxteiienced, his re- 
forms, and the change he introduced into the 
mode of government, have been ]>roductive of 
the greatest advantage. Under his reign, Gal- 
icia was acquired from Poland, and the Buko- 
winc from Turkey. 

It would be unncccssarj’, even if our limits ad- 
mitted of it, to attempt any sketch of the fluctu- 
ations of Au.strian |)Ower during the eventful 
])eriod that has elaxised since the breaking out of 
the French revolution, in 1789. At certain 
stages of her great struggle with France, Austria 
seemed to he depressed almost to the rank of a 
second rate ])ow’er. But the insatiable ambition 
of Nux)olcoii having eflected his downfall, Aus- 
tria was left at the end of the contest as xmwer- 
ful as ever ; the loss of the low countries being 
fully compensated by her acquisitions in Italy 
and elsewhere. 

In 1801, Francis assumed the title of hereditary 
emperor of Austria ; and on the 6th of August, 
1806, he renounced the title of emxieror of Ger- 
inanv. 'Phis latter event had been xireccded by 
the formation of the confederation of the llhinc, 
and the entire dissolution of the old Germanic 
constitution. The emperor, I'erdi- 

nand 1., born 19th Aiiril, 1793, succeeded hia 
father, Francis 1., 2d March, 1835. 

AUTUN, a city of France, dep. Saono et Loire, on the 
Arroux, 43 m. .S W. Dijon, lat. 4(W .M/ 4S" N., long. 4<^ 
IS' K. Top. J),(KM). It is picturesquidy situated, partly iui tlio 
declivity and partly on tlie top and at the bottom »if a hill. 
It is neither hand.*>oinr nor regular ; most part of its edilieeg 
arc old, and have a mean appearance ; but tliere are several 
among them well worth iiotiee. It has two cathedrals 
situated on the summit of the hill ; but neither has 
been rompicted. 'I’he spire of one tif them, 32ft feet in 
height, is remarkable for its elegance and the lightness 
of Us construction. 'I'he church of St. Martin, built by 
Queen Brunehault, and containing her tomb, furnishes 
specimena of different kinds ot architecture. The champ 
tic Mars^ in the; njiddlc of the town, a spneious square 
elevated on a terrace, and fdanted with trees, affords an 
agreeable promenade. 'I'lie square of the cathedral has a 
magnificent fountain. 'I'here are two bridges over the 
Arroux, one of wlilch is said to be built on the founda- 
tions of a Homan bridge. Autun is the seat of a bishop, of 
tribunals of original jurisdiction, and of commerce ; and 
has a college, a diocesan seminary, a cabinet of anti- 
quities and natural history, a collection of pictures, two 
small libraries, a theatre. See. It hag also manufactures 
of cotton velvet, of a sort of stuff described as tapts 
dc ptiti, titirs marchauT, fitted for coverlets, horsecloths, 
* 0 .. with hosiery, tanneries, Ac. 'riiere Is a coal mine 
at the liamlel of Chainbuis within about a league of the 
town. 

This is one of tlie most ancient cities of France. It was 
originally called Btbractc, and is described by'Cesar as by 
far the greatest and wealthiest town {longe mtumno ae 
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a^otissimo) of the JKdui. (De Bello Gall. lib. I. ^23.) 
Having been made a Roman colony by Augustas, it took 
the name of Augvstodunum* from that emperor, and dun, 
a Celtic term for a bill. Subsequently it was called 
Flavia Aiduorum. The Burgundians took it in 427 ; and 
it was afterwards snekod and burned by the Saracens, and 
latterly by the English, in 137U- It espoused the piirty of 
the League, and suflered much during the religious wars. 
It still possesses mimy fine remains of antiquity. Of these 
the most celebrated is the triumphal arch, called the gate 
of Arroux, of large dimensions, and which, though 
built without cemi'iit, is m exceeding fine preservation ; 
a smaller triuinplial arch ; the ruins of an ainpintheatie, 
of a Roman burying ground, of the temple of Janus, liuilt 
by Drusus, and ol a temple of Minerva, with many bas 
rclte/g, medals, utensils, Ac. The ancient city waft much 
more considerable than the modi'rn one. The wiUls may 
still be traced, and are so solidly built as to be almost like 
rock. 

Tacitus mimtions (Annal. lib. iii. ^ 43.), that the noble 
youth of Caul resorted for instruction to Augustodunum. 
Kiimenes, the rhetorician, who was born here about the 
year 261 , states in his oration Pro /iesfaurandts Sc/iolis, 

^ 20., that representations, or maps, of the difl'ereiit coun- 
tries of the then known worhl were defineated on the 
porticos or places whcie the youth met, setting lorth their 
names, situations, the rise and course of their rivers, the 
outline of tlieir coasts, &c. ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that some iiortioii of this ancient deliuc.'ition is said to 
have been recently discovered. {Bru't/c. des Gtns du 
blonde, art. AnliqviUs d'Autun.) 

The Prince de 'I'alleyrand, wlio afterwards played so 
many important parts in ttie political drama, was bishop 
of this town at the comnienceinciit of tlie revoliUion. I'he 
Ablic Roquette, whom Moliere is said to have t,ikeii for a 
model, was also one of its bisliops. Tins lias given occa- 
sion for tile following epigram : — 

** IlcNuicttt* d.ms son temps, T.l^e^ran(l dans le nAtrc, 

Kurent Ics evftpiiisd'.Autun : 

Tartulfe esl Ic lun-trait df I’lin ; 

Al» ! 8l Molii-n- cut connu f autre ! •• 

{Hugo, France Pilioresque, art. Saone et Loire.) 

AUXERRE (an. Autmiodurum), a towm of France, 
c.ip. del). Yonne. on the left bank of that river, D.'iin. S.E. 
Paris, hit. 47*^ 47' 57" N., long. 34' 21" E. Pop. 10,989. 
It is agree.ibly situated on a hill, and its environs arc 
charming ; but witli tlic exception of the houses along the 
quay and the river’s side, it is generally ill-built, with va- 
rious crooked streets, and has a gloomy apfiearnnee. Prin- 
cipal piihlie hiiildings, eathedral, one of the finest Gothic 
eiiifices In Fr.anee ; the chureh of St. Peter ; the abbey of 
St. Germain ; the bishop’s palace ; and the hotel of the 
prefect. A finely shaded promenade surrounds the town, 
and it is well supplied with winter distributed Irom a pub- 
lic fountain. Anyerre was the seat of a bishopric uhieh 
has been siippiesscd ; it has tribunals of original jurisdic- 
tion and of commerce, a eolh*ge (bigli school),:! secondary 
ccelesiaKtical school, a model si-iiool, a society ot agricul- 
ture, a botanical garden, a museum of antiipiities, a I'ublic 
library with 24,()l)nvols. and 1H(I M SS., a handsome theatre, 
Ac. It has manufactures of Ciilicoes, woollen rnvurlrts, 
hosiery and cmis, hats, eartlienwarc, violin strings, wine 
casks, Ac. The wines |)roduced in the environs arc 
much esteemed, partirularly those of Migraine and 
Chainette ; and a considerable trade is carried on in them, 
and in casks, wood, staves, Ac. Ttie Yonuc is navigable 
from a little above the town. 

Aiixerrn is very ancient. It existed previously to the 
invasion of the^ Romans, by whom it waff adorned with 
several monuments, of which remains 'have been found at 
tlifl'erent epochs. It was laid w'aste by the Iliins, Sara- 
cens, and Normans, and at a later period by the English. 
In 1477 it submitted to Louis XL, and has ever since re- 
maini d subject to the crown of France. {Hugo, Fra-me 
Pittoreaque, art. Yonne. ) 

A UXl-LE-CIl ATEAU, a town of France, dep. Pas de 
Calais, cap. canton, on the Authic, 15 m. S. W. St. Pol. 
Fot). 2,646. Its environs are very marshy. 

AUXONNE, a town of France, dep. Cote d’Or, capi 
cant, on the left bank of the Saone, 18 m. E. S. E. Dijon. 
Pop. 5,150. It ranks in the 4th class of fortified towns, 
being defended, by works constructed by Vauban. It is 
well built, and tne ramparts serve as pleasant prome- 
nades. There is a fine bridge across the Saone, with a 
levy pierced by 23 arches to give a passage to the water 
in inundations. Auxonne is the scat of a tribunal of com- 
merce ; and has a college, a school of artillery, a small 
public library, Ac., with manufactures of clotli, serges, 
and muslins,, a brewery, a cannon foundry, Ac. 

AVA {Ang-wa, a fish-pond, so called because one 
formerly stood fherc) ; the ancient and again the present 
cap. of the Birman empire, on the left bank of , the Ir- 

_* The identity of Bibraete and Aueuttodunim has been draied by 
reliarliis, the Abbd Longnie. and M. Do Valois; but has Ijcen con- 
clusively demonstrated liy ll’Anville, in his Edaircittemetu sur 

rAnatntu Oouir, y. 267^ 332. 
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rawadi, 160 m. S. W. Bliamo, and above .300 m. N. 
Rangoon, hit. 21'-^ 61' N., long. Ufto sfg io*» r. |»op. 
under 30,(KK). ( B't/iNfm.) It roiislsts of an outer aud 
inner city, both fortifii'd : the outer is 54 m. in circuit, 
and is surrounded, cxi'ept on the Irrawadi side, where 
there is scarcely any deleiice, by a brick wall 15 ft. high, 
and 10 ft. thick ; uutside of which, on the S., is a deep, 
rapid, and unford.ible torrent, the Muit-tba j on the W. 
a jungle and swamp ; and on the E. the Myit-nge, a 
rapid stream, 160 jards broad. The inner city is pLiccd 
at the N. P.. angle of the former, and is surrounded by 
a better wall, 1 in. in eire., and has also some natural 
defences. The inner city is almost wholly oeciipied by 
the palace, couiieil-chamber, arsenal, mid the dwellings 
of a few ol the princiiial courtiers. Ava contains many 
temples, in one of wliich is a sitting image of Gaudina, 

24 ft. in height, said to consist of a single block of 
marble f in another all oaths of conscouence are admi- 
nistered, the hre.n'h of which is considered a heinous 
crime. The houses arc generally mere huts thntehcd 
with grass : the markets are furnished W'ith British, as 
well as Chmese and I.ao manufactures; but fur trade, 
wealth, and prosperity, tliis capital is very far beneath 
Bangkok, the ea]). of Siam. {Crawfurd's Embassy to 
Ava, Sic., ytp H13., Ac. ; tyitso7i, Documents, J^c., Ap- 
pendix, p. 46.) 

^AVALLON, (.an. Aballo), a town of Franco, dep. 
Yonne, e.ap.arrond. on tin* Cousin, 25m. S.S.E. Auxerre. 
1*01). 5,089. It ih bcaiititully situated on a gr.anlte rock, 
ami roinmand)i, especially from the promenade of the 
Petit (’ours, a fine view of tlie rich and well-ri4tivated 
valley of the Cousin. It is a handsome town, with 
gmal houses, and bioaJ and well-kept streets. The iront 
of the paiisli church, the hospital, the theatre, and the 
conceit hall, deserve imtua*. It has a court of original juris- 
dirtion, a eoninicreial tribunal, and a college ; w ith fabrics 
of cloth, paper, mustard, &c. 'I'lie ca«iks :inil other articles 
of tonellettc, aie in high icpute. The liills round the 
town produce excellent wine, ol whii h it is the entrepot ; 
and it has also mi extensiv c trade in corn, timber, staves, 
casks, Ac. 

Avallon is very old : it owes its foundation to a strong 
castle, every vestige of which has now disappeared, that 
once occupied the summit of the rock on which it is built. 
{Hugo, France Ptttoresque, art. Yonne.) 

AVEBURY, or ABUllY, a parish and small village of 
F.ngbuid, CO. Wilts, 5 m. W. M.’irlborough. Fop. 747. 
This parish contains the gigantic remains of what is 
usually considered to he a Celtic or driiidical temple. 
This singular and stupendous ruin Is situated in a flat 
tract of country, and consists of a large circular space of 
ground, iiaving on the outside a bank or mound of 
earth, the inner slope of which measures about 80 feet in 
width : iinmedLately within this bank is a broail and deep 
ditch ; and along the inner edge of the hatter stand the 
relies of a circle of v.iBt upright stones, similar to those 
oi Stonehenge, measuring from 15 to 17 feet in height, 
about 40 fei't round, and estimated to weigh from 40 to 
54 tuns each. 'I'hc diameter of tliis circle is almtit 1,400 
feet : when complete it coiitaineil 100 stones, 40 of which 
were standing in 1722, when Dr. Stukeley cxamineil it; 
but in 18( 2 only 18 stones were left, and the number has 
sinci’ been still liirther reduced. Within tliis outer 
circle, or great temple, as it is sometimes called, wero 
two smaller temples, each formed of two concentric 
circles ol stones, having one a single stone in the centre, 
and the other a group of throe stones. Some of the 
stones in the two inner temples are of a [irodigious 
size. The> are all of a siliceous grit, and arc of the same 
species as those that acrompaiiy the great chalk form- 
ation that here cro-ses the kingdom. 

In eunnexion with the circular stones, or temples, 
already noticed, were two avenues each above 1 m. in 
length,. formed by double row's of vast upright stones. 
One of these led in a S.E. direction to Overton, whore, 
according to Stukeley, it terminated in 11 small elliptical 
temple of similar stones: the other, or W . avenue, ter- 
minated in a single stone. Stukeley supposes that the 
S.E. avenue had, when perfect, 200, and the W. 203 
stones ; but of the former, which had 72 stones standing 
in 1772, only 16 are now left, and of the latter only 2. 

The village of Avebury stands within the periphery of 
the great circle, or temple, and is in part built of the 
stones with which it and the minor circles wero com- 
poseii ; these having been blasted and broken to picees, 
to serve lor this and similar purposes. It is much to 
be wished that eflieient measures were taken to secure 
what still remains of this extraordinary monument ; 
otherwise it is but too probable it will, at no very distant 
period, be entirely destroyed. 

Immcfiiately S. from the great circle or temple at 
Avebury, dist. $ m., is the barrow, or artificial mound 
of earth, called Silbury-hill. This huge barrow covers, 
according to the measurement adopted by Sir R. C. 
Hoarc, 5 acres and 30 perches of ground, being 2,027 
feet in circumference at tne base : its diameter at the top 
is 120 feet, the sloping height of its side 816 toet, and ita 
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perpendicular height 170 foot. It Is impossible to say 
tor what purpose tliis iinmcnsc mass of earth was hca[H;d 
together; but It seems not unreasonable to conclutle 
that it may have licen In some way connected with the 
■tone circlos at Avebury. (See Dr. Stukeley's volume on 
‘ Avebury^ published in 1743, and recently reprinted, fMS- 
iim; SeatUies qf England and WtUeSt art. Wiltbhire, 
Sir R. C. Iloare'i Ancimt IViltshirCt ) 

However desirable, it doe.s not appear very probable 
that any satisfactory explanation will ever be given of 
the purposes for which the singular structures described 
above were erected. All traces of their origin seem to 
be burled in Impenetrable obscurity. The favourite 
theory is, that the structure at Avebury, as well as that 
of Stonehenge, were druidical temples, where the druids, 
or priests of the anclenfc Britons, celcbrateil their sacred 
rites. But, notwithstanding the confidence with which 
this theory has been put forward, and the learning and 
ingenuity displayed in its support, it appears to be 
entirely destitute, not merely ol proof, but even of any 
ronslderuble dijgrec of probability. C'aesar, Lucan, 
Tacitus, and Pliny, the principal authorities with re6|iect 
to the druids, do not give the smallest coiinteiiunce to 
the notion of their having constructed or made use of 
Aliy such temples. Cassar (See BcUo Galltro^ lib. vi. 
g. 1.3.) says that they retired at a certain period of the 
year /oco amsverato { for which Grsvius has proposed 
to read ^uco consecrato : and this emendation is ren- 
dered probable hy what is said by Ijiican, Taeitus, and 
I'hny. The first says, in reference to the druids, 

— — Ncinora aita rcmotls 
InroliUs luck.*' Lib. 1. lino 453. 

Tacitus ( Annal. lib. xiv. 8 . 30.) tells us that the Romans, 
liaviiig taken Mona, or Anglesey, apparently the grand 
scat of the druuls, cut down their groves sacred ti> 
savage superstitions — erctstqve Ittct, xofvig snperah- 
tnmihM xacri. And Pliny (//is/. Nat. lib. xvi. 8.44.) 
states that tho druids roburmn cltgunt lucos, ncc nlta 
sacra atne vaJVondc ronfiriuut. But no classic author , 
makes the remotest allusion to tlie druids using such 
extraordinary toiuples as tliosc pnwiously described. 
Hence, if any dependence be placed on ancient authority. 
It would seem that tliu seats of driiiil superstition wore 
in tlie recesses of tho forest— in places us remote as 
possiiile Ironi Stonelienge, or even Aveliury. 

AVRIRO, a sea-port town of Portugal, prov. Beira, 
34 III. N. N.W. Colnilira, on tlie S. shore of tlie aistuury 
of the Vouga, lat. HP 38' •i4" N.. long. fP 37' f>4" W. 
Pop. 4,134. It is tlie seat of a bishopric and of a ciis- 
tuin-liouse ; ami lias a good deal of tr.ade in salt, manu> 
fuctitred in the little islands in the bay ; in sardines, of 
which there Is an extensive fishery ; and lii wine, oranges, 
Ac. It lias a college, an hospital, a workhouse, and 7 
convents. The oysters on the adjoining coast are reck- 
oned the best In Portugal. The entrance to the mouth 
of tile river is pointed out hy two stone pyramids, each 
70 feet higli, which, when brought into a line, sliow 
the course over tho bar. The latter has about 15 
feet at high-water springs, and at low. water do. : at 
neaps the depths are respectively 12 and 7j| feet. It is 
necessary, how’ever, to observe, that the bar being of 
shifting sand, Is liable to perpetual changes, and that it 
should never lx* attempled without the aid of a pitot. 
CJ'q/ino, Spanish lUhit, Eng. irans., p. '.>7., &e.) 

AVICLGIIKM, a town of Belgium, prov W. Flanders, 
oil the Sclielde, 1) in. E. S. K. Courtuuy. l*op. 3,(i0U. 

A V HI. LA (an. Abclla), a town of Naples prov. 
Terra di Lavoro,5in. N.l*'. Nola, in a charming siluation, 
eommaiiding a view of Naples. Pop. 5, (KM). It is cele- 
bratetl by Virgil lur Us honey or its apples, it is nut 
Certain wlilch : — 

“ £l qtios malifenr (lesTicctAnt iiucnia Alwllip." 

ALn. vii. 740. 

But some MSS. read mclifera;. | 

AVKLLINO (an. Ahcflmuw), a town of Naples, 
rap. prov. Priuvi|iato Ultra, on the declivity of a hill, 
ill a fertile valley near tho Sabato, 29 m. R. Naples. 
Pop. 12,000. It Is fortified, is the scat of a bishopric, of 
the civil and commercial courts fur the prov., and has a 
roy.ll college. It has a catbiHlral, 3 ))arii»h clmrches, a 
sciuare adorned with an olxdisk, a public granary, &e. ; 
with manufactures of coarse cloth, paner, maccaroin, sau. 
sages, whoso sunerior exc.ellonce has lung been admitted, 
and dyeing works. It is the entrepfit of the surrounding 
country, and has a pretty extensive trade. (Chestnuts are ! 
gathered in largo qu.uitities in the environs, but hazel 
nuts are their most important product. The latter w'ere 
greatly estcemetl by the Romans, and were called by 
them nf«ct’S AveUan^. 

AvelUno is said by Swinburne to be “ a considerable 
city, extending a niifc in length down the declivity of a 
hill, with ugly sti'i'Ots, but tolerable houses. The clmrches 
iiavo nothing to rticommcnd them, being crowded with 
uonitrous ornaments in a barbarous style, which the 


Neapolitans seem to have borrowed from the Spaniards. 
'I'lie cathedral is a poor building, in a wrctch(>d situation, 
with little to attract the eye except some uncouth I .atin dls- 
tichs, and shapeless Gothic sculpture. Their only edifice 
of note is a public granary, of the composite order, adorned 
I witli antique statues, and a very elegant bronze one of 
Ui.urlcs II., king of S]Niiri, while a boy. The town 
abounds with provisions of every sort, and each street is 
siipplieil with wholesome water." {Stntnlmrne'a Two 
Sict/ict, yol. i. p. 111. 4toed.) It has, however, been a 
good deal improved of late years ; but the above is still 
u pretty fair representation of its general appearance. 

AVENCIIK (an. Aventicufn)t a town oi Switzerland, 
in a portion of the canton dc Vaud enclosed in tliat of 
I'ryburg, 5 m. from Port Alban, on the lake Neuchatel, 
and U m. from the sliore of Lake Murat, This town, 
now hardly worth notice, was formerly one of the most 
important in Switzerland. According to some autho- 
rities, it was built, and a Roman colony placed in it, hy 
Vesjmsian ; but others, witli more probability, coTijecture 
tliat it was only repaired and beautified by Vespasian, 
alter being laid waste by Vitcllius. The ancient walls 
cnriusc a sp.*icc of more than 5 m. in circumference. 
It has some fine remains of antiquity, such as niosaical 
pavements, an amphitheatre, culumus of white marble, 
an aqueduct, &c. ; and its importance is known from 
scver.d Roman mile-stones found in parts of tlie Pays 
dc Vaud being all numbered from Aventicum. Though 
now at a eousiderablc di.<;tanci' from the lake, it was 
during tiio period of its prosperity upon its margin, tlie 
iron rings to wliicli the boats were fastened being still 
visible. ( Coae's Switzerland, let. 61 . ; Malte-Jirun, art. 
Switzerland.) 

AVENWELDE, a village of the Prussian states, 
prov. Westphalia, rog Minden, about half-way bctaeeii 
Bielefeld and Wiedenbriu-k. l*op. 3,001). 

A V KUNO (LAKE OF), (an.>4e/TnM.v), afainous lakein 
the Neapolitiui stetes, about 10 in. W. N aples, near tiie sea. 
I'hc lake occupies wliat there is good reason to think is 
the cnater of an extinct volcano, and is everywhen* sur- 
rounded by high hills, except where then* is an outlet, 
by which it formerly enmmunicated uitii the Lueiino 
lake. It is from 1^ to 11 in. in eireiimfercnce ; the water 
clear, very deep, and will supplied witfi tench. During 
the early period of Roman history the hills round this 
lake were thickly covered witli dense forests, whidi gavo 
it a gloomy apiiearaiice, and by confining the inepliitie 
vapours that rose from the volcanic soil, rend(‘red the 
air extremely unhealthy. In consequence the place was 
early regarded with superstitious awe. Tho poets re- 
presented Avernus as sacriHl to tlio infernal gods, and 
as being, in fact, ttio entrance liy wliicii Ulysses and 
iEneas descended to the lower regions 1 

»— — ** 4 iim.i est Arherontia od undaa 
Famine iter rwcRs Kitianante vonigine tliuces, 

Imx.iI et horroiidus RiH>nt tellurli. hidlUH, 

Intenluiiique novu pvrturbat lummc iiianeK.” 

^ 811.. Itamcub, xii. 

It was said that no bird could fly over the hike with- 
out being destroved by its poisonous exhalations, and 
hence its name Avernus (As^var, without birds). This 
is noticed by Virgil, in some w'uil-known lines (Asn. vi. 
237.). 

But during the reign of Augustus, Agrippa dispelled 
the obscurlt} and sanctity that Inul so lung encircled 
the Avernus. lie cut (fowii its groves; and having 
joined it to the Liicrine bay, lie brought ships into its 
I solitudes, and used it as a harbour in wliidi to exercise 
I galleys 1 The I.iicrine lake, or ratiier bay, was almost 
entirely filhxl up by the subterraneous erujition of Monte 
Nuovo, in 1.5:W, On one side the lake of Avenio are 
the remains of a large octagon teinph*, probably appro- 
priated to the worship of Hecate ; and opposite the 
temple, on the other side the lake, is the opening of the 
subterranean rouduit usually called the grotto of tho 
Sybil, but wliieh was, in facit, a tunnel leading ft-om the 
hike to the sea. The hills round the lake are now 
covered with gardens and vineyards, and retain none of 
that gloomy grandeur for which they were once so cele- 
brated. lliey are still, however, at r.ertain se.'uions 
iiiiiiealthy. (Swinhurm's Two Sicilies, 4to ed. 1. p. 35. ; 
Cramer's Ancient Italy, ii. p. 100.) 

AVERSA. a town of Naples, prov. Terra di Lavoro 
9 m. N. Nuplt'H, and 1 1 m. £. from the Mediterranean. 
Pop 15,000. It Is situated in a lieautiful plain covered 
with vines and orange trees ; is well built and well laid 
out ; is the seat of a bishopric, said to bo the richest in 
the kln^om ; of a royal governor, and of a tribunal. 

It has nine churches and some convents ; but it is piin. 
cipally distinguished by its foundling hoyiital and ite 
lunatic asylum. The former is said by Bolbi, to be a 
nurserv of artists and arti-sans for the entire kingdom. 
The latter is exceedingly well managed. The apart- 
nieiits arc hud out and furiiishod so as to suit tiie state of 
the patients ; and every metliod is resorted to, liy amuse- 
ment and exercise, to divert their attention. Thos* 
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thut arp Airimis are of course separated A’om the others. 
Mid siiliJ(N!tcd, If need be, to the strait. jacket. This 
establishment has served as a model to others, at Reggio, 
Modena, and Palermo. A sort of almond-cake, called 
iorrone, mode here, is in great demand at Naples. 

Aversa was built in 1030, by the Normans ; but it was 
subsequently twice burnt down. Andrew, of Hungary, 
husband to Joan 1. queen of Naples, was murdered here, 
in 1345. 

AVRSNES, a town of France, dop. du Nord, cap. 
arrond. and canton, on the greater Elpe, 10| m. S. Mau- 
beuge. Pop. .3,030. It is a fortified place of the 4th 
class, its fortifications having Itccn repaired by Vanban. 
It is the seat of a sub-prcfect, and has a tribunal of ori- 
ginal jurisdiction and of commerce, a commercial col- 
lege, an hospital for old persons, and an agricultural 
society. It is ill built, and triste. The cathedral has a 
spire 300 feet in height, which has five chimes of bells. 
It has inanufactiires of coarse serge, woollen hosiery, car. 
pentry work, with tanneries, breweries, soap-works, Ac. I 
Avesnes siifrercd severely from the explosion of a powder ^ 
magazine, when iM'sieged by the Prusbians in 181&. j 

A VEYRON, a dcp. of France, in the southern part of 
the kingdom, being separated from the Mediterranean by 
the llersiult, between 43° 4P 30" and 44° 5.V 2*5" N. lat., 
apd 1° 5(/ 16" and 3° 2fr E. long. Aren, H87,H73 hectares. 
Pup. 370,951 . ‘lliis is one of the most mountainous depts. 
of France. With the exception of some volcanic plateaus 
detached from the Plomb de Cantal, and winch advance 
as far as tlie Truyere, all the other mountains belong to 
the chain of the Cevennes, the summit ridge of which 
forms its S frontier. Tiie mean elevation of the soil is 
very consider.ible, Uliodez being 2,280 feet alMive the level 
of the sea. The mountains are intersected by ravines, and 
have many subterranean caves. The soil of the plateaux 
and elevated grounds is generally very inferior ; hut that 
of the valleys Is very fertile, and produces all sorts ot corn. 
Principal rivers. Lot, Aveyron, whence the dep. takes its 
name, andTarii. Agriculture Is in a very backw.ird state. 
In consequence partly of the tmfruitfol nature of the soil, 
partly of the long continuance of frosts and the frequent 
occurrence of hail storms, but principally of the want of 
capital .and poverty of the inhabitants. Field labour is 
mostly performed by oxen. Produce of corn suflicieut for 
the consumption. ' Sheep numerous, and their wool, 
which is generally fine, estimated at filbO (X)0 kilogs. a year. 
A great number of cattle, horses, mules, and pigs are 
raised. In the district of Roquefort, where cheese is 
m.*idc from sheep's milk, and the district of Giiyole, the 
dairy is an object of great attention. In some jiarts the 
farms arc extensive, and the strictest gradation is pre- 
served among the iaboiirois attached. The latter eat little 
butcher’s meat, and their food is very indifferent. Some 
wine is made, but the quality is inferior. According to 
the ofiicial tables, the soil of the dep is mostly distributed 
as follows : — Cultivable land 365,000, meadows 122,000, 
vineyards 34,(KX), forests 84,000, and lieaths, rocks, wastes, 
&c. 200,000 hectares. Thobxr»ort of agricultural produ(» 
reaches at an average G.OOO.OOOfr . a y ear;of w inch the cheese 
of Roquefort and C^ule make 1 ,100,000 fr , sheep 1 ,000,000 
lr.,and woollen stuffs, 800,000 fr. The coal and iron mines 
of the Aveyron are among the most important in France. 
The export of coal amounts to about 1.50, (MM) metrical 
quintals, and th.*it of alum to about 20U,(M)0 kilogs. {See 
AuniN, St.) Iron-works have been ebtablishcd within 
these few years, and they are now prosecuted with great 
spirit and success, and furnish employment to somc thoii- 
sands of workpeople. A good deal of copper is also pro- 
duced. Manufacturing industry has made very coi'sider- 
aiile progress. About 20, (XX) workpeople arc supposed to 
be employed in the manufacture of coarse woollen stuffs, 
hosiery, Ac. In the arroudlssement of St. Affrique about 
7(X) hands are employed in the spinning and manufacture 
of cotton ; and there are in the dep. about 800 employed 
in the tanning and dressing of leather and the glove trime. 
There are also f.ictories of hats and paper, with dye- 
works, coopers’ works, &c. Aveyron semis 5 members to 
the Chamber of Deputies. No. of electors, 1,4.50. Total 
public revenue in 1831, .5,821,817 fr. Principal towns, 
Rhodes, Milhau, St. Affrique, and Villcfninche. The 
inhabitants are said to be much addicted to drinking and 
qiiarelling ; and as they all carry a knife, c<.lled a capu~ 
choflout their quarrels sometimes end fatally. The con- 
dition of the fair sex seems to be about as bad as jiossibie. 

La condition des femmes, dans une grande partie du d4- 
partement, et surtout parml les habitans des campagnes, 
est pauvre et malhcureusc; leurs parens Ics traitent 
souvent avec uno sorte de barbaric, et les forcent d6s !e 
plus jenne Age a se consacrer sans mesure nux rudes tra- 
vaux dc la culture. Lo hAle, la sueiir, et la fatigue con- 
thiiicl altdrent leurs traits et leurs formes. Avant dix- 
huit aus des filles qiii ailleurs auraient gracieuses et 
jolies out la peau tannee, les maines calleuscs, et la taille 
vnOtCH. Le mariage, au lieu d’etre pour dies une epoque 
dc bonheiir et do la liberty, est souvent celle d’unc servi- 
tude plus dure.” ( //ttfo, France FittoresquCt art. Avey- 
ron i French qffleial Tables.) 
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AVEZZ.ANO, a town of N.'iples, prov. Alirnszo Ultra 
II., cap. district and canton, iu a fine plahi within 
.T mile of the N.W.anglcof the lake'lffi.^K ^ 
It IS surrounded by w.Hl8. which, however, are in i ruinous 
condition. 1 he houses ore generally mean, but there mo 
some good buildings, among which Is a castle UdouDimr 
to the Coloiina family. ** “ 

AVlGLlANA.a town of the Sardinian states, 15 m 
W. Turin. Pop. 3,(X)0. It is finely situated on a hill, 
has a castle, fabrics of coarse cloth and filatures of silk. 

Avirlivna, a town of Naples, prov. Basilicat.-i, cap. 
cant., 11 m. N.N.W. Potenza. Pop. 9,(KM). It is built 
on the declivity of a hill, a jiart of which being imiler- 
mined in 1824, by continued rains, g.*ive way, and des- 
troyed a jiart of the town. It liau line collegiate church, 
sundry convents, and a royal ednege. The surrounding 
country produces the finest oxen in the kingdom. 

AVIGNON (an. Avenio). a city of France, cap. dep. 
Vaucluse, on the left brink of the Rhone, 53 m. N.N.W. 
Marseilles, lat. 43° 57' 8" N., long. 4° 48' SC/' E. Pop. (cx. 
cant. )27, 733. It istheseatofan archbishopric, of a tribunal 
of original jurisdiction and of commerce, and has a roial 
college of the 2d class, a primary normal school, a theolu- 
gical seminary, a school of design, a public library contain- 
ing 30,0(K) volumes and 5()0 MSS., a museum of pictures, 
a Imtanical gaiden, with societies of arts.ngiiculture, &c. 
Having been long the residence of the popes, Avignon 
was filled with churches, convents, and otticr religious 
houses, many of which Imve now fallen into decay. It is 
situatoil in a fine jiiain, and is surrounded by high waits, 
flankeii with numerous towers : its proinenadcs along the 
walls, and its quays along the river, are both said to be 
very fine. The city was formerly much more populous 
and thriving than at present, and lialf the space now in- 
cluded witiiiii the walls is occupied with gardens, Ac. 
The streets are narrow and crooked ; and the houses and 
buildings have generally a gloomy, melancholy appear- 
ance. Mr. Inglis says, — “ 1 never saw any town that t 
should not prefer to Avignon as a residence : its filthiness 
is disgusting, absolutely inconceivable to lie found in a 
civilized country. And it is the less t>xcusal)h! as tlic t' wii 
is well supplied witli water.” {Switzerland. Sfc. p. IMG ) 
Pertiaps this may be rather overstated, hut there c.^ be 
no doubt that it is sulistantially true. 'I'lie ancient palace, 
occtqned by the popes, stands on the declivity of the rock 
calUnl de lions. It is a (Sothic building, constructed at 
different ])erl(Kl8, of vast extent, with I’.igli, tliick walls, 
and now' sorves as a prison, military depfit, and barracks. 
'J'he cathedral church of Notre Ilamc de Djjis is very 
ancient, and contains the tombs of several distinguished 
persons. The church of the Cordeliers, of which only the 
spire now remains, contained the tomb of Laura. Immor- 
talized bv Petrarch, and of the “brave Crilion,” the 
friend of Henry IV., and one of the most chivalrous of 
French warriors. 'J'lie Hotel des Invalidcs, subsidiary to 
that of Paris, is an immense building, in which 1 ,(MM) old 
soldiers are accommodated. The H6tcl Dieu is also on 
a large scale. The theatre, a large handsome edifice, was 
erected in 1824. Avignon communicates with the oppo- 
site bank ol the river iiy two bridges, one of wood and one 
of boats. Its m'mulactures are said to have improved of 
late years. They consist principally of silk stuffs and 
velvets. There are aLo some woollen and cotton fabrics, 
with a cannon foundry, a type fuuudiy, djc-works, taii- 
nericc, &c. A good many works are printed in the town. 
Large quantities of madder are produced in the neigli- 
bouniig country, and Avignon is the centre of the trade 
in that drug. 

Avignon existed before the Roman invasion, and after- 
wards became a Roman colony. In 1305 Clcmeiit V. 
transferred tiiitlier the r'-sidence of the popes, who con- 
tinued to reside here till 1377, when they returned to 
Rome ; but two schisinatienl f)oprs, or po)>eg elected by 
ilie French cardinals, rt'sided at Avignon till 1408. Cle- 
ment VI. having acquired the property of the town and 
district, it continued to belong to the lioly see; and 
though sometimes t.ikcn l»y the I'retich, it was alw.'iys 
restored, till 1791, when it was finally incorporated with 
France. {Hugo, France Ftttoresf/ue, art. Faucluse.) 

AVIGNONET, a town of France, ilAp. Haute Ga- 
ronne, near tlie canal of Languedoc, 10 in. N.W. Castcl- 
iiaudary. Pop. 2.47i). Here five inquisitors were put 
to death by ihtt Albigeois in 1242. Raymond, C<iunt of 
Toulouse, suspected of secretly instigating the crime, was 
condemned by Innocent 111. to be stripped naked and 

A^^ILA, a town of Spain, cap. prov. Avila, on the 
Adajn,64m. W.N.W. Madrid. Pop. 4,8(0. It is the 
seat ofa bishopric, and has a university, 8 parish chui rhes. 
and numerous convents and hnspitafs. Formerly it was 
richer and more flourishing than at present; still, how- 
ever, it has manufactures of cloth, cotton, hats, Ac. 

AVIIiES, a sea-port town of Spam, Asturias, at the 
embouchure of the river of the same iiiune, lab. 43° 3G' N ., 

• Balbi about 6,000; but Uie aliovc is the result of a renMia 
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long. 6P l» Afft B. Pop. 6,000. It hu lome miinuracturei 8,719 Inhab., of whom the town has about 1,700. It te 
of coarse cloth, and prepares boilers and other utensils Irregularly built on the dwli vity of a small hill, has wide 
made of the copper obtained from the neighbouring streets, and is clean and healthy, Tlie church, a clumsy 
mines. It has very little trade : the water in the port structure. Is in part very ancient, and there is a free 
being BO shallow that it Is hardly acoosslbic even to school where 14 children are educated gratis. Tlio inhab. 
coasters principally engaged in the manuiwture of carpets, 

AVIS, a town of the Tyrol, near the Adige. 13 ra. in imitation of those of Persia and Turkey, which are 
S.S.W. Roveredo. Fop. 3,000. It has a castle, manu- but little if at all inferior to the genuine fabrics, 
fixtures of silk and velvet, and a quarrv of flints. AXUM, an ancient and much dcc.iyed town of Alq^s- 

A VIZ, a town ot Portugal, prov. Aicntejo, 35 m. slnia, prov. llgre, near one of the sources of the Mareb 
W.S.W. Portalegre. Pop.3,330. It Is the chief place of iAttttsanes)^ 110 m. S.W. Arkeeko, on the Red Sea; 
the knights of the order de TAvls, founded by Alphonso I. lat. 14^ 6' N., long. 380 271' E. Pop. 4,000 ? It is sltu> 
In 1 145. ated in a nook formed by two hills ; and is said by Messrs. 

AVIZB, a town of France, dep. Marne, cap. canton. Combes and Tamisier, by whom it has been recently 
6 m. S. 8. E. Epernay. Pop. 1.660. Its territory is ce- visited, to be the handsomest town of Tigre; The 
lebrated fur its viiieyai^s, which produce large quantities houses are of a cylindrical form, surmounted by a cone, 
of Ckampagne tnmu»ewt of the second quality. It has In its centre is a Christian church, which seems to 

an extensive trade in wine. occupy the site of an ancient temple, described by 

AVOLA, or AULA, a sca>port town of Sicily, prov. Mr. halt (Valentia's Travels^ iil. 08.); but the 
Syracuse, 13 m. 8. W. Syracuse. Pop. 8,822. ** This town travellers referred to above, say that Salt’s statements 
Is prettily and saluliriously situated on a woody eminence, with respect to it are much exaggerated. According to 
having a marine village on tiie beach, a tonnara, and a them it is Inferior even to nos greniers ordinaires ; so 
batteryfor defence; and from several respectable ediflees, that in this instance Bruce, who is accused by Stdt of 
tolerable streets, and a good market-place, has an air of having undervalued tiie church, would seem to be tlie 
cleanliness and regularity. Besides the profits of the preferable authority. {Voyage cn Abyssinie^ i. 267.) 
tonnara, this town has a considerable traffic in wine, Axiim, however, would not be worth notice in a work 

corn, chooso, carubbas, almonds, oil, honey, and fruit, of this sort, were it not for its ancient fame, and its 

and some in sugar, made from the only cane plantation antiquities. That it is very ancient is abundantly cor • 
now left on the island. The adjacent country abounds Lviti ; and its former greatness is evinced by the ruins 
profusely with game, and supplies pasturage to a great wiiich sUll remain. Of these the most conspicuous is 
number of fine cattle, many of which are exported to an obelisk 60 ft. in height, (Salt says, in Lord Valentia's 
Malta. S.S.E. of the village on the beach, is the place Travels^ 80 ft.; but he afterwards rectified his mis- 
where the nets fur catching the tunnies are moored, and bike,) funned of a single block of granite, crowned 
where they generally have a vessel at anchor with a hut with patera, and beautifully sculptured, though not 
built on her as a beacon.” (Smy/A’s Sict/y,p.l7(K) with hieroglyphics. There are said to have been for- 

AVOLI) (ST.), a town of Fr.'ince. dep. Moselle, cap. merly above 50 obelisks in the city; but, except the one 
rant., on the Hossel, 18 in. W. Sarqtienunes. Pup. 3,:i6-'i. now noticed, the others arc idl prostrate. 

A VON, the name of several rivers in Englana, of which It is known that a Greek kingdom was founded in 
the most important are : — Ethiopia, of wiiich Axum was the capital, and gave its 

1. The Ufwer Avon, has its source at Avon- Well, near muiie to the country, some time after the Christian cena. 
Naseby, In Northamptonshire, alKiiit :i(H) ft. aliovu the The Gredi writers of the later ages used, in fact, to call 
level of the sea. It Hows generally in a S.W. direction, tlie Elhiupians Axumites; and thoPcrfplus of the Kry- 
but with a very winding course, passing successively the thrm.ui Sea affords authentic evidence of the existence 
towns of Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon and Evesh.am, till of the independent kingdom of Axum, towards the end 
it unites with the Severn at Tewksbury. It has a large of the second century. Some light is thrown on this 
body of water ; and is navigable by barges for about 40 m., intricate subject by the discovery, at Axum, of an up- 
or Irom the Severn to Stratford, where it is joined by the right slab or stone, bearing an inscription, copied and 
Stratford canal, its entire course may be about 100 m. tninslated by Mr. Salt. This rcmarKable monument 
3. Tlio Lower Avon, has Its sources contiguous to records the result of a successful attack made by Aizanas, 
Malmesbury and Wootnn-B:iss(>t, in Wiltshire, its two king of tlie Axumites, on some barbarous tribes. And 
arms uniting near Great Somerford ; it thenre pursues a it so happens that Aizanas was king of Abyssinia during 
cireiilar course, passing (Chippenham, Bradford, Bath, the reign of the emperor Constantins, who atldressed a 
and Bristol, falling into the Bristol Channel almut 8 m. letter to him anno 330. This, therefore, may fairly be 
below Bristol. Owing to the great ri.He and fall of the concluded as the date of the inscription in question ; 
tide, the largest class of merchantmen come up the river but there is no evidence to show the sera of the foun- 
to Bristol. The Kcnnet and Avon canal, from Newbury datioii of the Axunilte kingdom, or how long it existed 
to Bath, connects the Thames with the Avon, establishing after the above dale. 

a water communication across the kinffdom. Adul/s, situated at the bottom of Annesley Bay, on 

3. 'J'lie Hampshire Avon, rises near Devizes on the N. the Red Sea, was anciently the port of Axum, and a 
side of Salisbury Plain. At Salisbury it is joined by the great mart for the commodities of Ethiopia, Egypt. 
Wily and the Bourne ; and is navigable from Trafalgar- Arabia, Ac. It was the port whence Ethiopian slaves 
house to where It falls lutu the English Channel at Christ- were sliippcd for idl parts of the world. {Ancient Uni- 
church. versal litstory, xviii. 329. 8vo. ed.) 

There are some other rivers of this name in England, AY, or A I, a town of France, dep. Marne, cap. cant, on 
butnone of themseem to be coiisideruble enough to require a hill near the Marne, l.'V m. 8. Khelms. Pop. 2,810. This 
any special notice. There arc also three small rivers of town is famous for its incomparable wine, the best decidedly 
this name in Scotland : — one an affluent of the Spey, one of the vins mousseux dc Champagne. It is said by Jullicn 
of the Clyde, and another having its embouchure in the to bo Jin, spiriteur, pc/iUant, dilicat, et pourvu d’un joli 
Frith of Forth, near Borrowstoncss. bouqM't. ( Topographic de Vignohlcs, p. 31 .) Dr. Hen. 

A VRANCllES (iui. Jngena), a town of France, dep. derson says, that “ it is unquestionably an exquisite liquor, 
Manche, cap. arrondissement, on a hill near the Seez, 32 m. lieing lighter and sweeter than the Sillery, and accompa- 
H.$. W. 8t. 1.0, and 3 m. from the sea, lat. 48C> 41' x3'' N., nied by adelicate flavour and aroma, somewhat analogous 
long . 1** 21' 82'' W. Pop. 7,690. This is a very old town, to that of the pine-apple. That which merely creams on 
Its cathedral, consecrated in 1121, was unroofed during the surface (dcini-motwsei/x) is preferred to the full-froth- 
the revolution, and is now in ruins. In it, in 1 173, Henry ing (grand mousseux ) wine.” v History cj Wines, p. 154.) 
II., king of England, did penance and recei\iHl absolution .\YAMONTE, a fortified town of Spain, prov. Seville, 
for the murder of Beckett. {Lyttelton's Hist. Henry II. on the E. side of the embouchure of the Gaudiana, 25 m. 
V. p. 123.) Avranches has a tribunal of original juris- W'. lluclva,]at. 37° KV N.,loiig.7*^19' 15" W. Pop. 6,350. 
diction, a college, a work-house, a theatre, and n public It stands on the declivity of a hill, and has two parish 
library, containing 10, (XX) volumes and 200 MSS., with churches, a foundling hospital, an alms-house, and some 
inanuiiictures of lace and blondes. Small vessels come convents. The inhabitants are principally engaged in 
up the river to the bridge opposite the town, but it has Ashing ; but some ship-building Is also carried on, and 
little trade. lace, soap, and earthenware are manufactured. 

AX, a town of France, d§p. Arriogc, rap. cant, on the AYLESBURY, a borough, m. town, and par. of Eng- 
rtver of that name, 20 m. S.E. Foix. Pop. 1,991. The land, cu. Buckingham, hand. Aylesbury, on an eminence 
situation of Ax is very picturcs(|ue and romantic. It inthecclebratcdvalcof the same name, 38 m. N.W. Lon- 
dcrives its entire distinction from its numerous hot mine- don, 1H| S. E. Buckingham. The borough includes an 
ral springs, the heat of the water of some of which ap- area of 3,200 acres, and a pop. of 5,021. It is Irregularly 
proaches nearly to the boiling point. Their reputation is built, has a modern market-house, constructed after the 
daily increasing, and with it the size and Importance of model of the temple of the eight winds at Athens, and 
the town, the latter being entirely dependent on the re- a handsome county* hall, in which the Lent assizes for the 
sort to the wells. . county are held ; the county jail Is also in the town, and 

AXEL, a fortified wn of the Netherlands, prov. here, too, the members for the county are nominated, 
Zealand, 21 1 m. W. N. \7. Antwerp. and the return declared. The church is a large ancient 

AXMINSTRR, a m. town of England, co. Devon, structure, with a tower visible many miles round. The 
himd. Axminstor, on the Axe, 147 m. W. 8. W. London, charities of Aylesbury are numerous and valuable. 
3G m. B. Exeter. The paruh contains C,S90 acres, and Among otlien there is a free school, for the support of 
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which a ronslilcrnble nmoiint of property has boon bp- 
qjieatheil, that furnishes education for nlKtiit lao boys ; 
there are also a niunl)cr of otlier eliaiities, with tttuis- 
houses, &e. Some laee is inaniifactured, ami a niiinber 
of the inlialatants of tlio town and its vieinity ctnploy 
themselves in the breetiing and l.ittcning of liueks, of 
which large nnmlierg are sent to the m<>trupolis. Aylcs- 
bnry has returned 2 m. to the U. of C’.. since IfiM. Pro- 
Tioiisly to 1804, the rigiit of voting was in the inhab. of 
the borough paying scot and lot ; but in i-ousequetice of 
the Aiigrant corruption of the electors, the privilege of 
voting for the mcitdiers for the borough was tlicii ox- 
tended to the fi ctdiolders of the huud. of Aylesbury. 
Pari, constituency in 1836-37, 1.V28. 'J’he vale of Ayles- 
bury is one of the ricliest tracts in the empire. It is 
principally appropriated to the fattening of cattle and 
dairying. 

AYLKSFORD, a village and par. of England, co. 
Kent, lathe Aylesford; the village being on tlie riglit bank 
of the Mcdw'ay, which intersects the par., m 30. 8. K. 
London. Tlie p:ir. contains 3,330 acres, and a pop. of 
1301. The church, a handsome building, Is situated on 
an eminence higher tlian tlie r<iofs of the houses in the 
village. There Is here a bridge over tlie Medway, and an 
ulms-hotisc, endowed in 160-'i. Near the town was a Car- 
melite monastery, granted at the dissolution of tlie monas- 
teries, by Henry Vlll., to Sir Tlionias Wyatt; from whom 
it ha.s descended to the r'iiich family, now earls of Ayles- 
ford, who hav e niodernised the building, and made it a 
comfortalde rcsidenre. Rut the most lemarkable inonii- 
men* in the vicinity cf Aylesford is Kitscoty Iluuse^ niiniit 

1 m. N. K. from tne village. It consists ol 3 largo ii]i- 
right Ktonec, each about H feet in height, with anotlier 
hliig on the top, II feet in length by 8 in breadth, and 

2 liink ; and thcic are some similar stones in the vi- 
cinity. Antiquaries dilfer widely in o]>miun as to the 
object of tins singular structure ; but tin* more connnon 
opinion seems to lie liiat it was intended as a inonnineiit 
to t'atigern, a Rritisii duet kdled in a battle, circa \. u. 
4M, with tlie Saxous under lleiigist and llorsa. {Has- 
ted's Kent, Kvo. cd. vol. iv. ; Turner's Anufo-Saxo/is, 
book iii. ra]). 50.) 

AYR, a inarit cn. of .Scotland, on its W. coast, stretch- ! 
iiig for about 7.'> m. along the shores of the Iiisli Sea and j 
the Fritli of (3yde, having N. the co. ol Reiifn-w, E. 
Lanark and Dumfries, S. E. Kirkeiulhriglit, ami S. W'ig- 
town. It i-oiit.iiiis 608,800 acres, of wldcii. nearly a half is 
snppnse(i to lie ar.dde. It is popularly divided into the 
tiiree district . o! t'.irrirk, Kyle, and Cuiuiiiighain. The 
first, wliirii ‘'lunpriAes tlio county to the S. of the river 
Doon, is, for the mo.'t |>art, moorLh, wild, and moniiUiin- 
o'ls Kyle, Ui(‘ middle district, lying iietween tlie Doon 
on the S. and the Irvine on tlie N., possesses a large ex- 
tent of low, w'el)-( iillnated land along the shore ; but the 
1' p.irt is hilly and moiiiitainous. thmmngiiam, though 
the hinallest of the districts, is the most populous, best 
eidtivate.i, and riche.st. Clim.aie moist and mild. Agri- 
eidtnre, down to the close of the American war, was, 
speaking generally, execrable ; but it Ims been prodi- 
giously unproved in the interval, and espeidally during 
the last ten or dozen years. The wiiole eo. is now inter, 
sected witli good roads, and is well fenced and subdivided. 
Drainage, tlie most important of all improvements, has 
been prosecuted to a great extent ; and tiic practice of 
fnnotp draining is carried on witli extraordinary zeal 
and the most perfect success. Improved rotations have 
been everywhere introduced; and lands Hint fuitnerly 
only piodiiced poor crops of black oats now tarry heavy 
crojis of wheat and barley. Tiie Ayrsliire cow is par- 
ticularly flttetl for the dairy, wliicli is* extensively carried 
on, iiartieularly in Cunningham, the original country of 
till? l)iinlop clieesc. I'arni-houses and bflirt'S, lonneily 
mean ami wretelicd, now, for the most part, extensive and 
roinmoflioiis. Average rent of land in 1810, |d.v. an 
acre. In proof ot the wonderful improvement that has 
taken ])lacc, we may mention that tlie rental of one estate 
In the parish of M.iyhole amounted In 178.'i to 304/. Hs., 
in 1810 to 2,1 •')7/., ami iias since raliitT increased. Co.il 
is found in several parts, and is extensively wrought and 
exported. Iron is unule at Muirkirk. Tin* woollen niaiiii- 
facturc is rarried on extensively at Kiima.nnck; and 
cotton mills have been erected at Catrine and other 
places. Prineipai towns, Kilmariioek, Ayr, Muvb'ile, and 
Irvine. Ayr contains 46 parishes. It had, in 1831, lU.tMih 
inliab. houses, 30,501 families, and 14.'>,0.'i.^ iniiah., the pop. 
having increased from 84,:10() in IHOl. It sends 2 in. to the 
H. of C. ; for tlie eo., and the boroughs of Kilmarnock, 
Ayr, and Irvine are associated with others in the election of 
representatives. Co. constituency in 1837, 4,132. Valued 
rent, 101,CO'>/. Scotch. Animal value of real property in 
181.5, 40'MM3/. (AVfc Slrtfisttcal Account qf Scotland g 
itohertson's Rural Recollections^ i(C.) 

Ayr, a sea-port, royal borough, and m. tow’n of Scot- 
land, cap. Ayrshire, on the S. side of the river Ayr, at its 
confluence witli the sea, 75 m. S. W. Edinburgh, and 
34 ra. S. S. W. Glasgow'. The pop. of the burgh and 
parish amounted, iu 1831, to 7,^. But, though in a 
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difTerfmt parfsli, the Netvton .md Wallace Town are sub- 
stantially iMirts of Ayr, Udiig separated from It only by 
the river, over which are the bridges, celebraltHi by 
Burns; and these suhiirlis are, in fact, mostly included 
within the pari, burgh, the fiop. of which. In 1831, was 
11,626. Ayr Is finely situated on the margin of a brood, 
level plain ; and has recently been very much Improved 
and enlarged. The county buildings, containing a county 
hall, with apartments for the justiciary court, Ac., and 
town’s buildings, eontainliig a news-room, and rooms for 
dinners, Ixills, a.s.semhlies, Ac., are both on a large soule : 
to the latter is attached u line spire, 226 feet in height. 
Tlic Wallace 'I'owcr, t'reetcd a few years ago, on tlie site 
of an old building of tlie same name, is 115 feet higii. 
A statue of Sir William Wallace, by Thom, has been 

K iacetl in a niciio in its front; hut the artist has nut 
(>011 so happy in this iiistanco as in his statues of 'J'ain 
O’SImnter .*inil Souter Johnnie. 'I'liere is an old and a 
new ehiireh, Imt neither is remarkable. The academy 
is a idaiii building, in a good situation ; and no incon- 
siderable part of the late liiiprovenieiit of the town 
may lie ascribed to the wcll-inerilcd reputation of its 
tcacliers, whieli has attracted a gre,at miinher of families. 
Ayr is a very aiieieiit biirgti, hawing laxm cliarlered in 
1202; it is the seat of a synod and pieshyteiy; of a jus- 
ticiary and shcrilf’s court; has a good town's lilirary, and 
a meeliunic's institute ; a tlii'ati e ; several cliaritnhlo 
institutions ; two weekly news|ia]>erB ; animal ruees, Ac. 
With the exception of a l.irgo and flourisliiiig eurpet- 
manufoi'tory, tlie iiinmifactureH carried on in tlio town 
are few and inconsiderable. From 50,000 to 60,(M;0 tons 
of coal are aunnally exported. The port, at the mouth of 
the river, is lormed by two pierh, wliieti project a con- 
siderable way into tlic sea ; hut it latioiirs iindt'r a deli- 
cieney of water, not having more tiian 3 feet water over 
the bar at ebb-tide, nor above 13 feet at high water 
springs ; .ind is exposed to tlie W. gales, wliidi throw 
ill a very heavy sea Tliere belonged to the port, iu 
18'17, 18 vessels of the burden of 2,45'J tons. Ayr is 
joined with ('ani]>belton, liiveniess, Irvine, and Oban, 
in tlie return of a nieniber to tlie II. of C. Tarl. eon- 
stitiienry In 1837-38, 4.52 : niunlcinal do , 2'.)ri. Market- 
days, 'iSiesday ami Friday. The cottage in which 
Robert Burns was horn, with Allow'ny Kirk, Ac. arc in 
tlie iimnediate vieinity of Ayr, on tin* road to Mayhole. 
(Sec Atlovuiy Khkg lionndary Reports, art. Ayr g Rew 
Statist n.al Aceonni oj Seat land.) 

AZANl a city ut IMirygia, on tiie Edrenos {Rhyn- 
daciis\ now wiio'ily in ruins. Tlie small modern village 
of Tjaudere-llissar, 22 in. W. by S. Kutnieii, appears 
to iiave l>een ertirely built from Us n'mains. Little is 
said ubnut this city in aneieiit autliors ; but its ruins, 
w'hieli liavc iieeii earefidly deserilied by Major Keppel, 
show tii.it It Ii.'id been a place of great wealth and mag- 
nificence. 'J'he principal reiiiains are two bridges, txiii- 
nei-led by a superb qu.iy, witli a ti'inple and a theatre, 
the latter being 232 fi*. in diiiineter. Some of tlie 
columns of tlie teieplu are still standing: they arc of 
the Ionic order ; llie shafts, formed ol a single block of 
m.ariile, hcdiig 28 tl . in length. And this is reallyr only 
a lair specitnen of tlie mmiberless remains of antiquity 
in a rountry once swar.ning witli eitii's, and in the 
highest state of we.dtli and iinpruvemeut ; but now .*\U 
but depopulated, steeped In poverty, and a prey to every 
disorder tti.it a Ixirbariuii govenimcut and a debasing 
superstition e:ui iniliet. 

AZAY-LK-FEURv)N, a town of France, dep. Indre, 
16 in. N. Lc Blanc. Top. 2,11.5. Azay is also the name 
fur several small towns in oiiier yiarls of ]<'rance. 

AXERBI.IAK (an An-opateua), a prov. in the N. W. 
of Persia, between 2(7-' and 38'^ 4(K N. lat., and 44° 2(K 
and 4*j'^ E. long., having N. the Aras or Araxes, E. a 
part of the Russian territories and the ('aspian Sea, S. 
the Kizil-Ozeiii, whieli seiiaiates it from tlie other Per- 
sian provs., and W. 'J'urkisii Armenia. It consists of a 
kueccssioii of higli mountains, sejiarutcd by extensivo 
valleys and plains. Mount Sevell.ui, towards Its E. 
trontier, the next Idgliest mountain to Ararat in tills 
p.irt of Asia, risi's to between 12,(Kinaml I3,U(K) feet above 
the level of the se.-i.* 'J'tie Salicnd Momitai.is, iu tie 
centre of ilio prov., att.iiii to tin* height of 9,(K)0 feet. 
The 'Palish Moiintains run from N.to S. parallel to, ami 
at no gre.it distance Ironi the ('.ispian. 'I'hc groat salt 
l,ike of Urnimh (see Ar.vii-.ma and uiiAiivH) is one ol the 
I distinguishing features of the nrov. It lias mnnerous 
I rivers, of wliich the Araxes, Kizil-Ozein, and iiig,atty, are 
the eliief. The suinincrs are hot ; but the wiiitei s, ow ing 
to the lieiglit of the rountry, and the number of high 
mountains covered with snow for the greater part of the 
year, are severe and lung-continued. In the valleys ami 
plains the laud Is very fertile, and yields abundant crops. 

* Tlic story of tl\c frozen prophet m Mount Scvrilim, allndeil to 
by Air. Aloricr In hU » condf Journey, liai been satiiifaetorily clcan.nl 
up by a party of Engli<4i Kentbmuii, who asccndetl the mount.iiii 
ill 1KV7. 'I hey fuuiiil on its Kiimnilt n loinb, wllh askuluton, p.irily 
iiuliwlilcd in the ice, .“nd in priUy good priaeciatiuii. iJourtuiltJ 
Uu^. ^ciety, ill. p 2i .J 

S 
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Mr. Kinnetr iayi» ** Aierb!jan Is reckoned among the 
most productive provs. of Persia, and the villages have a 
more pleasing appearance than even those of Irak. 
They are, for the most part, embosomed In orchards and 
gantent, which yield delicious fruits of almost every de- 
scription; and were it not for the tyranny of their 
rulers, no pcofile could anywhere enjoy to a greater 
degree the comforts of life. Provisions are cheap and 
abundant, and wine Is also made In considerable quan- 
tities ; but the bulk of the people are too poor to avail 
themselves of these blessings ; and, in the hope of better- 
ing their condition, contemplate with pleasure the ap- 
proach of the llusslans.” {Memoir^ p. 149.) The prin- 
cipal towns are Tabreoz, Ardebyl, and Urmiah. 

AZINUIIIJII, an Inland town of Hlndostan, presid. 
Bengal, prov. Allahabad, cap. distr. ; 40 m. K.N.E. 
Benares ; in 24° G' N. lat., lO' K. lung. Cotton 
stuA used to be largely manufactured here and in the 
vicinity. It was ceded by the Nabob of Oude in 1801. 

AZMKKICl/NCK, an inland town of India beyond 
the Brahniapoutra, pres, and prov. Bengal, distr. S\lhet ; 
t»5 m. N.K. Dacca; lat. 24P 33' N.. long. Ol*^ 5' K. It 
is a place of considerable inland traffic, and has an esta- 
blishment for building native boats. 

AZOFF (SKA OF), the Palm Maotix of the ancients, 
an inland sea in the S. E. quarter of Eurotic. It cum- 
in iinicates by the narrow Strait of Ycnicalc (an. Bos- 
phorm Cirntnertus) with the N.E. angle of the Black Sea, 
anil is everywhere else surrounded by Uusslan terri- 
tories. Its name is derived from the town of AzofT 
(See next article), near its N.E. extremity. It is of 
a very irregular shape ; its greatest length, from the 
long, narrow sand- bank facing the K. coast of the 
Crimea, to the mouths of the Dun. being about 212 m. ; 
and its greatest breadth about llUm. From the Strait 
of Yenicalc to Taganrog is about IGfi m. It is generally 
shallow, and cncuinbf'red with sand-banks, having, where 
deepest, not mure than 7 fathoms water, and in some 
places much less. Along its western shore it is marshy ; 
and its N. K. division, or that extensive arm deuomi- 
nateit the (lulph of the Dun, is so very shallow that it 
cannot be navigated, even where deepest, by vessels 
drawing more than 10 or 12 feet water. During the 
prevalence of easterly winds, the waters at Taganrog, and 
other places in the gulph, recede sometimes to a con 
siderable distance from the shore, rushing back with 
great violence wlien the wind changes to an opposite 
direction. Inasmuch, however, as its bottom consists 
mostly of mud, vessels take the ground without being 
injured ; and it is, in consequence, less dangerous than 
iniglit liave been supposed. Owing to the vast quantity 
of fresli water brought down by tiio Don and other 
rivers, its waters arc little more than brackish ; and at 
times are potable more than 20 m. below Taganrog. 
It teems with tish ; and the fisheries are important and 
valuable. It is partially or wholly covered with ice 
from November until February, or even March. The 
commerce of this sea principally centres at Taganrog, 
which see. {Pvrdy't Sailing Directions for the Black Sea^ 
lie., p. 212. ; Haaemeister on the Commerce of the Black 
Sea, p.31., &c., Eng. Trans.) 

Axopp, a town and fortress of European Russia, on 
an eminence on the loft bank of one of the arms of 
tile Don, near the N. E. extremity of the almvc sea. 
This town was founded at a very early period, by Carian 
colonists engaged in the trade of the Euxiiie ; and 
was called by them Tanais, from the river (Don, then 
Taiiais,) of which it was the port. In the middle ages it 
w'as called Tana. It came into tiie possession of the 
Venetians after the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins; and was hold by them till 1410, wiien it was 
sacked, and its Christian inhabitants put to the sword, ^ 
the Tartars. The latter gave it the name of Azoif, 
which it still retains. Formerly it had an extensive 
trade, being the emporium of all the vast countries tra- 
versed by the Don. But owing to tho graiiual accumu- 
lation of sand in that channel of the river on wiiich it 
is built, and the consequent difficulty of reaching it by 
any but the smallest class of vessels, its trade has been 
entirely trdnsferred to Taganrog ; its fortifications have 
also fallen into decay; and it now consists only of a 
cluster of miserable cabins, inhalilted by little more than 
1,200 individuals. (Formaleonit Histoire des Colonics 
dam la Mer Noire, 1. cap. 7., and 11. cap. 22.; JUarm 
Storio del Commercio de' Veneziani, Iv. 129., &c.) 

AZORES (THE), or WESTERN ISLANDS, an 
archipelago in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Portugal, 
from which it is about 800 m. distant, occupying a line 
of about 100 leagues from E.S.E. to W.N.W., between 
KP A9' and 3liO 44' N. lat., and 3|0 7' and 290 10* 
W. long. It is divided into three subordinate groups. 
The 1st. lying at the W.N.W. extremity of the areni- 
pelago, includes Fiores and Corvo ; the 2d, or central, 
Oraciosa and Tcrceira; and 
^e Sd at the E.S.E. extremity, St. Michael’s, tho 
IvgMt of the whole, and St. Mary’s. The name {Ithos 
4ok Aymres) is said to be derived from the vast number 
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of hawks {falco miltnts), called by the natives ofor, by 
whicli they were frequented at the epoch of tliclr dis- 
covery. These islands seem to be of comparatively 
recent volcanic formation. Their general aspect is 
picturesque and bold. For the most part they present 
an irregular succession of isolated, conical, or acumi- 
nated hills, with table lands rising from 2,000 to fi;000 
feet in height ; the former separated by valleys, the latter 
stratified and intersected by tremendous ravines and 
deep chasms, formed by tho action of rain on the soft 
volcanic remains composing the mountains; tho whole 
are almost Invariably bounded by magnificent mural 
precipices, rising abruptly from the sea, and frequently 
rendered inaccessible by soft crumbling lava, and masses 
of loose tufa, of which tney are formed. The peak of Pico, 
about 7.000 feet in height, is the highest elevation in the 
Azores. When seen from a distance it appears like an 
isolated cone in the middle of the ocean. This archipelago 
is subject to the most tremendous convulsions, towns and 
villages being sometimes swalloweil up, while, at other 
times, rocks and islands liave been forced up irom below 
the waves. Thu last of these phenomena occurred in 181 1 , 
when an island was thrown up that has since disap- 
peared. The soil is extremely fertile, and industry and 
intelligence arc alone wanting to make it in the highest 
degree productive, 'i'he climate, thoiigii unsettled and 
humid, is, on the whole, excellent. The average annual 
range of the thermometer is from 50^ to 73*’. Rains are 
frequent, and often so violent as to efluct considerable 
changes in the appearance of the country; but scarce 
a day passes in which the sun docs not, at some period, 
shine forth. The decidedly fine days may be estimated 
at alxmt 200, and the wet days at about 60. Sudden 
gusts and gales of wind are Irequent ; and this, com- 
bined with the iact tliat they have not to boast of a 
single good harbour, make the islands be shunned by 
the navigator. They produce luxuriant crops of all 
sorts of groin and pulse, wine, the finest oranges and 
lemons, bananas, sugar-canes, roifee-plants, tobacco, 
tlie valuable lichen roccella; and, with a little care, 
most vegetable products may be brought to tho utmost 

C erfeetion. Asses and bullocks are the usual beasts of 
urden. Horses are scarce and bad ; sheep and goats 
numerous; and pigs and dogs swarm to an excess. 
Owing however to the idleness, occasioned iu part by 
the productiveness of the soil and mildness of the 
climate, but in a for greater degree by the ignorance of 
the people, and* the influence of vicious laws and regu- 
lations, industry is all but unknown. The lands are 
generally divided into large estates, held under strict 
entail ; and the system under which they arc leased out 
to the actual cultivator is as bad as possible. The latter, 
being exposed to every sort of exaction and tyranny, never 
thinks of attempting any improvement. Hence the prac- 
tice of agriculture is but little, and the science not at ali 
understood. The rude system of their forcfatliers is 
continued without cliange or modification of any kind ; 
and their implements arc little superior to those of the 
American Indiaus. And yet, despite this want of in. 
dustry, such is the extraordinary fertility of the soil, 
that, though in great part waste and uncultivated, it not 
only furnishes sufficient supplies of corn and other 
tilings for the native population, but also a considerable 
surplus for exportation. A good deal of coarse linen is 
manufiictured, part of which is exported. 

The principal exports are, in ordinary years, to 
Englantf, about 130,000 boxes of oranges, 2,000 pipes of 
wine and brandy, and some roccella ; for which she sends 
in exchange woollen and cotton stuffs, hard-ware, wear- 
ing apparel, &c. To Brazil the exports are about 6,000 
pipes of wine. 12,000 yards coarse linen, and pulse of all 
sorts ; for which she sends back rum, coflee, sugar, &c. 
To Hamburgh and the N. of Europe are exported 14,000 
boxes of oranges and lemons, and 6,000 pipes of wine 
and brandy, the returns being made in pitch, iron, glass, 
and cordage. To the United States are sent 4,000 piiies 
of wine, 200 of brandy, and 12,000 boxes of oranges and 
lemons, the returns being fish, staves, timber, tar, oil, Ac. 
To Portugal are sent large Quantities of grain and pulse, 
salt pork and beef, coarse linen and cheese ; for which 
she returns salt, lime, tea, with images, crucifixes, indul. 
gonces, dispensations, and relics ; the last five articles 
licing publicly sold in the shops at very high prices ! 
(Hold, p. 38.) 

The population of the archipelago was found by a 
recent census to amount to about 260,000, not a sixth 
part of what it might be, were the islands moderately 
well cultivated. They are divided into three depart- 
ments, and are governed by a governor-general and two 
lieutenant-governors. The scat of government is at Angra 
in Terceira, but Ponte Delgada, in St. Michael’s, is the 
principal town. The revenues amount, in all, to about 
525,000 crowns a year, and the expenditure to nearly 
200,000, leaving a balance of about 330,000 crowns to be 
remitted to Portugal. (Hoid, p.80.) The men are well 
proportioned, strong, and well made; and the women 
ndrer than those of PortugaL All classes are grossly 
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ignorant ; and are, consequently, In the last degree su- 
perstitious and bigotefi. The lower orders are tein- 
Mratc, and all ranks are passionately fond of music. 
The dross of the common people is rude, and they are 
Intolerably filthy and dirty in their persons. The higher 
classes arc |K>mpniis, nverbi'aring, and in the most abject 
state of moral debasement. The ladies possess lew 
acquirements, have no conversation, and load a life of 
excessive indolence. The low state of intelligence and 
morals is principally ascribable to the ignorance and 
vices of the clergy, most of whom are disgracefully 
immoral and corrupt. Previously to 1832, there were 
numerous monasteries and convents, said to have been 
openlv dev'oted to the practice of all sorts of debauchery. 
Luckily, however, these dens of profligacy wore sup- 
pressed at the last-mentioned epoch ; and it is to be 
hoped that this wise meahurc may be followed up by 
others of a similar character ; and that such alterations 
may be matle in the government and laws, as may 
develop the dormant energies and industry of the Inha- 
biunts. ^ 

Tlie liistory of the Axorcs is obscure. They were un- 
known to the ancients ; but the Arabian geographers of 
the middle ages seem to liave had some knowWlge of 
them, though it was not till towanls the middle of the 
l.^th century that a Flemish merchant, who had sailed 
from IJsbun, was driven by stress of weather on their 
coHste. I'lie court of Portugal, being informed of the cir- 
cumstance, sent the navigator (3abral to prosecute the 
discovery, who fell in with St. M.iry’s, in 1432. In 1457 
they were all discovered. At tills epoch they were entirely 
uninhabited and covered witli forest and underwood. 
{Diet. Gdographiqur, art. A^'orcs j Jioid's Description qf 
the Azores pasbim.) 

AZPYTIA, a town of Spain, prov. Guipuscoti, !.■% m. 
S.W. San SelKistian. Pop.4,H(H). It is surrounded by 
walls, and has some iron foundries. . There are jasfier 
quarries in its vicinity. 

AZliEK (BAIIU-EL), or the Blue IIixer. See Nile. 


B. 

BAAL- BEC.orBALBEC (the//c7«)/io/wof theflreeks), 
anciently a large and splendid city ; lat.* 34^^ V N., ' 
long. 36'^ ir R. ; 40 m. N.W. Damascus, 41 m. S.E. Tri- : 
puli, 5H m. N.K Sidon, and 130 W. by S. Palmyra. It 
Is situated in h fertile, well-w.atercd valley, tlic Cade- . 
Syria (hollow Syia) of the ancients, and the Katcna of 
tlie modern', between the ridges ot Libanus and Anti- ' 
Libauus, at the foot of the lower ranges of the latter. | 
Baal-Bcc has been declining for a lengthened period ; 
but. of late years, its dec.iy has been ]>eculinr]j r:i|itd. In 
17^' the pop. amounted to .5,000, in 1780 it had diminished 
to 1,200, in 1818 it did not exceed .500, and in 183.5 it barely ' 
amounted to 2(M). In 1810 it had a serai (the residence of ' 
the emit), two handsome moMiuos, and one good bath : i 
in 1810 one mosque had vanished, the other was ni ruins ; ^ 
and in 1835 there remained no trace of eittier, or of the ' 
serai. The remains of ancient architectural grandeur ■ 
are, however, more extensive in Baal-J3ec than in any I 
other city of Syria, Palmyra excepted ; and Burckhardt ; 
regards them as superior in execution even to those of 
the latter. Finely grouped together, on the W. side of ! 
the town, are three temples, the largest occupying a I 
circuit of more than half a mile, aud originally consisting | 
of a portico, hexagonal court, and a quadrangle, besides 
the peristyles of the temple itself. Of this last, six 
gigantic and highly polished pillars, 71 ft. G in. in 
height, and 23 ft. in tircumference, with tlieir cornice and 
cniahiature, remain to attest the stupendous magnitude 
and beauty of the structure of which they made a part. 
The two courts were encompassed by chambers, open 
towards the front, supposed by Wood to have been eitner 
the dwellings of the priests, or public schools ; and the 
peribtylo was surrounded, towards the W., by an es- 
planade 294 ft. in width, and terminated by a sloping wall 
32 ft. high. In this wall are three enormous stones, of 
which two are 60 and the other 63 ft. in length, their 
common breadth and thickness being 12 ft. These gi- 
gantic ’nasses are more than 20 ft. from the ground ; and 
the course immediately below them consists of blocks, 
less enormous, certainly, but varying from 30 to 37 ft. In 
length, with a breadth of 12 and a thickness of 9 ft. The 
remainder of this cyclopian wall is formed of very large 
stones, but there are none so vast as the above. Imme- 
diately to the S. of the great temple is a smaller, but 
more perfect edifice, of which the peristyle, walls, and 
20 columns remain. The door-way leading into the body 
of this temple is 25 ft. high by 20 ft. 10 in. broad, sur- 
mounted by a superb basso-relievo, representing an eagle 

* AnthorlHes difftr romld«r.ililT u to the sitnation of IlaaLBcc. 
rococke’a map {Travalit 1745) luakM tlie lat. 34" 9' N.^ww. 
S6*'5S'B.; liennelt iC'omp. Gow 1. T’i.lfeducnklhem to34* 

Sb* li'E. lnRGUtiMn'amap(7Vat-rl«,1837)th«lat.lsa3«68^3(rN., 
long. 36* Xf IS. 
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hovering, as it were, over the worshipper when about to 
render homage to the presiding deny. Botli ruins are 
among the finest specimens of the ('onnthiau orderj 
Walls, ceilings, capitals, eutablaturcs, every s|ioi wlicrc 
the chisel could be introduced, is covered with ilie most 
exquisitely finished carving .ind sculpture. Mr. Elliott 
says that no description can do justice to the taste and 
beauty of tlie workmaiikhip <if these structures, ** nor can 
any relic of antiquity tliat 1 have seen or read of be placed 
In competition with them." (ii. 273.) Solidity, too, has 
been most successfully combined with, and not sacri- 
ficed to, ornament. Though little cement has been 
used, the joints are so admirably formed tliat a penknife 
cannot be introduced into them. The more ponderous 
masonry has preserved its position by the mere forro 
of gravity; the parts of the pillars arc connected by 
iron cramps. Wlicn perfect, the great temple, with 
its courts, exhibited 130 pillars ; the lesser, 60 ; and, ac- 
cording to Wood and Dawkins, the dimensions of each 
were as follow : — 

Great Temple. 


Leiigtii. 


Poniro . - 
llex.iK. t'liurt 
yuiiiiraiiHle • 


Width. 


Peft. 

188 

sr.i 

ut>r, 

4XU 


I'sristyle - 
Kspla natle 


liOTRUl. 

Width. 

FtH. 

280 

FMt. 

ifiO 

*9* 


Height at Temuleflrom ground U 
liediment, 120. 




Smaller Temple. 

Width. 

118 ft. 


"iSfJC- 


The smaller temple is without courts . 

A iKirbaroiis Saracenic wall is built a<*ross these ruins 
on the K . ; 300 or 400 It. from whirh is the third temple, 
a boautiiul circul.'ir building, surrounded by Corintliian 

R ilLirs ; its extnmie external diameter being 63 ft., and 
.8 interior 32 ft. : most probably it had bt^en surmounted 
by a cupola. It is considered as a chej-d'ecuvre of art ; 
but unfortunately it is in a very dilapidated and tottering 
state. IJkc the larger temples, it is Imilt of compact 
limestone, with but little, if any, cment. In the S.W. 
corner of the town, on the highest spot of ground within 
the walls, is a solitary Doric column (Fococke says Tus- 
cim), 60 ft. high, including caiiital and pcdestiil. On the 
top is a basin 3 ft. deep, from which a bole, cut tbrongli 
the capital, communi<‘atcs with a curved channel 9 in. 
wide and 6 deep, cut in the S. side of the shaft, from top 
to bottom. From tills it has been inferred that the pillar 
was connected with the w'ater-works of the city ; some 

3 >!>e it to have been a clepsydra or watcr-illal. Tlio 
of the city, 3 or 4 m. in circuit, exhibit a strango 
mixture of materials ; tlic breaches made by time or war, 
in the older erections, having been repaired at diflerent 
times from the ruins of the ancient temples and other 
buildings. In one place may be seen a large allar-pieco 
reversed ; in otliers, stones Inscrilied with Greek or 
Koinan cliaracters ; but all in confusion, and many turned 
ujihide down. 'I'hc gates are of the Saracenic period. 
Without the walls, 5 or 6 m. W.,is a remarkable isolated 
Corinthian column, between 50 and 60 ft. high, with a 
square compartment on its N. side, as for an inscription, 
but no letters remain. N.E. of the town is a subterranean 
aquMiuct, 16 ft. below the surface, with several curious 
chambers cut in the surrounding rock. The wiiule neigh. 
lM)urhood looks like an immense stone quarry ; and on tlie 
S.K., at .50 or 60 paces from the walls, among other stones 
of immense size, is one 'vorked on tlirce sides, larger than 
any used In tho wall of the great temple. It is 70 ft. in 
length, with a breadth and thickness of 14 ft. Greek, Ko- 
man, and Saracenic ruins cover the country for 3 or 4 
leagues round, all evidently connected with the former 
greatness and prosperity of this city. 

No ancient author refers to the buildings at Baal-llcc 1 
John of Antioch, a Christian writer of the 7th century, 
ascribes, in an Incidental manner, the erection of a tcni- 

i ile (perhaps the great one) to Antoninus Plus ; and this 
s the only arcouiit, with any pretensions to authority, of 
the origin of tiiese extraordinary remains 1 But lloal- 
llec was a flourishing city ages before the Christian sra, 
and the probability seems to be, that the Baal-Ath, Imilt 
by Solomon, in Lebanon (2 Chron. viil. 6.), was Identical 
with Baal-Bec. Tiiis is. Indeed, the receiviHl opinion of 
all classes in Syria ; and though the remains of Corinthian 
architecture cannot be referred to a remoter period than 
that of the Koman emperors, the cyclopian wall Is evi- 
dently of a far more ancient date, and answers to the de- 
scription of the ** House of the Forest of Lebanon," built 
for the daughter of Pharaoh. (1 Kings, vii. 10.) Dr. 
Richardson has shown that the cutting of the stones is of 
Jewish workmanship. ( Travels, Ii. 310. and 504.) 

That the Syrian deity Baal (literally Lord) was a per- 
sonification of the sun, as the vivifying principle ot 
nature, is evident from Herodian (v.5.), the various 
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Mixes of Scrintore from JiuIrr^ to Jcrninf.ih. nnil, indwHj, 
from the unitetl testimony i»f Antiquity. ( Ctilmct, J)ic- 
JioHttaire de la JMilf, art. K i a l. ) llKf, or more iiroperly 
IIKIT, i» A ilwcIUnx. Jiaal-Jier slgnifif's, ilimMore, tlit' 
house or city of the suii, and this dcoign.'ition the town 
retained, in the (.reek form, Ilriiopohs, which is merely 
a transUtion lof its Syrian name. It nmy he concluded 
that^^llen-hadad buInUi«J this city, «ith the adjaircnt 
coufury (2 Chron. xvi. 4 .) ; and that, on the overthrow 
of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus, it nni-scd licneath 
tlie sway of the Assyrians (2 Kings, xvl. 9.0 \ but the 
alienee of all the most ancient authors, respecting so po- 
pulous and wealthy a city is as profound as it is remark- 
able. It, of course, 8h.in*d the fate of the re<t of Syria, 
jiuising, siiccesKivcly, Into the hands of the Persians, 
f.reeks, and Komans. It w.ts the stition of a garrison in 
the timesof Augustus; but, while unuer the Ilom.iiis, 
seems to have lM*en lamed, rather for its wealth and 
splendour, than for its military importance, it made, 
however, a br.*ivo resistance to the Arab arms a.d. n.Vi, 
and was at length surrendered upon a capitulation, the 
terms of which siitflciently attest its great rttsonrees ; 
2,(M)0 oz. of gold, 4,0(Ml do. of sliver, 2,(K)0 silken vests, and 
swords, iM^sides those of the garrison, being the price 
di>raanded and paid to preserve it fro n plunder. In 74H 
it was sacked and dismantled in the wars of the Ummiyade 
and Abbassldu cali|»hs, and from this blow it never re- 
vivrd. During the cnisadCH it submitted, alternately, to 
whichever party happent'd, for tlic time, to be the 
stronger. In MOO it was idnndered bv the Tartars under 
'i'amerlanc or Timur Dec, since which periwl It has been 
of no importance except to the antiquary and historian, 
in 17a9 it w'as shaken by an earthquake ; and, judging 
Irom its decline during the last century, the day is not 
far distant wiien, like many other eablern cities, it will 
cense entirely to lie inliabited. 

Tiiough iiutliing eertain lie known of tho history 
of Itaal-llec, it is suWciently obviouh that its opulence 
and grandeur must have btam mainly owing, jiartly 
to its situation in a fertile and well-watered country, 
hilt more to its being a commercial entre-pSt. Any 
one who takes up a map of Syria w ill see, at a glance, 
that its position is one of tho best tli.at could have been 
selecteil for an intermediate otution Im tween Palmyra and 
tlie cities and ports along tlie Pluvn’cian roast. Com- 
inoiUties p.iKsing from Palmyra to Tripoli, Berytiis 
(Deyrout), Sidon, and Tyre, and conversely, would bn 
most eonvcnlently and cNp(‘ditiuiisIy c.irrieil by wav’ of 
Uaal-Dec. No doubt. ther<‘fore, it was mainly iiurehtecl for 
that wealth, of which its ruins, like those of its great rival 
I'nlmyra, attest the inagniLude, to the trade of wliich it was 
long a principal centre. And the di'sol.ition in wliiclt these 
two splendid cities are now involved is at leu'-t owing as 
much to the changes that liave taken place in the channels 
of commerce, as to the barbarism and ignorance of their 
modern masters. (Mauntirdl, IHl — lrt7. ; Poeockc, ii. 
1(H»— 113. : h'MMtand DawAins's Hunts lialbectpasshn ; 
yolm'ff, il. PJf). 2(A. ; hurckhartii's Travels^ 10. 17. ; 
Jtiehardsun's Travds^ II. 602 — TilO ; Robinson^ U. 9^ 
ion. ; Addison, 11. 49-73. ; F.Uwtt, ii. 274 ) 

D.\AU, A town of Switzerland, cant. Zug, 2 m. N. 
Zug. Pop. 2,200. It is .«itu:itcd in a fertile )>lain, has a 
line town-house, built In 1074, and a paper manufactory. 

1IAAULK. a town of the Nelliurhind.^, pmv. Drabant, 
12 111 . S.K. Dreda. Pop. l.n"0. It gave Its name to 
Darliriis, the celebrated litterateur and l-atin pot't. 

DAU.A (an. Lfctuoi), a cav>o and sen-port town of 
Asiatic Turkey. Anatolia, 22 m. S. from tlie most south- 
erly iwlnt of ‘reiUMlos, Int. bir IMg 5" N., long. 2fP .V E. 
Near the cajio Is the town, small and ill-lmilt, with about 
4, (KM) iiiliabitants. It was ftirmerly lamous Air a manu- 
facture of knives and sword blades ; but, tliongh not en- 
tlrtdy abandoned, this maiiutncture has gre.itly fallen oil'. 
The port is practicable only for small vessels. Large 
quantities of valonia are produced in tlie nciglilKUiring 
country. Thctr(>es, with the fielils on whicli they grow, | 
ladoug to a inultitndc of individuals ; one man lieing the 
proprietor of 3 trees, nnotlier of 10, and so on. The 
right to exiKirt the valonia is a privilege annually con- I 
firuuHl by a flrman ; a less nr greater sum Ix'ing paid to 
the seraskier hy whom it is obtained. ( Voyage duDuc de 
il. p. MG.) 

ll.\BA-DAUll, A town of Turkey in Europe, prov. 
SilbtriA, near the N.W. angle of Lake Uasseiii, which 
communicates with tlie Black Sea, 21 m. S. Danube. 
Pop. 10,00(1. It Is well fortilietl ; strei'ts i»avc<l, but dirty ; 
hat A mosques. 2 public baths, and a college. The 
ground on which it stands is marshv ; and tlic only water 
fit for drinking Is conveyed to it a instance of alxiiit 3 m. 
by an aqueduct. It carries on a considcralde trade by 
mi>ans of the port of Kara Kerman, one of the outlets of 
Lake Itussein on the Black Sini. 

lUba-Dash was built by tho Turkish sultan Bajazet. It 
Is a place of considerable importance in the wars between 
Russia and Turkey, and hai sometimes licen the winter 
quartm of the grand vizier. ( Dieticu. G^ographigue.) 
BA&-fiL*MAMDEB (8TKAITS OfJ; the strait 

A 


I uniting the Indian Ocean with the Arabic Gulph or Bed 
I Sen. The distance aeruss, from a projoetiiig cape on tho 
Arabic shore to the opposite coast of Arabia, Is about 
20 m. ; but in the intermediate space, tliough much 
nearer Asia than Africa, is the small island of Perim, 
and some other still smaller islands. Perim is in lat. 
|2« a.")' 3(K' N., long. 430 28' E. The channel between 
Perim and the Arabic coast, though narrower than the 
other, and the current more rapid, is the most frequented 
by Arabic vessels, probably because, being only from 7 to 
14 fathoms deep, it allows of their casting anchor, which, 
owing to its great depth, is impracticable in tlic greater 
or western channel. 

Bab-ci- Mandeb means literally the gate of tears ; a 
deslmation it may have derived cither from the dangers 
incident to its navigation, or from those Incident to tho 
navigation of the $oas on cither side. 

BABYLON (B«/3t;>s,s) or BABEL (1^33), a 
city of Asia, cap. Chaldea, and of the As.syriaii 
empire, bcinfv probably the largest city of anti- 
quity, and certainly one of the most famous. No- 
min|v remains of the ancient buildings but iin- 
mense and shapeless masses of ruins; their sites 
being partly occupied by the modern and meanly 
built town of Hillah, the cap. of a district, and 
the residence of a bey appointed bv the pacha of 
Bagdad. This town lies on the W. bank of the 
Euphrate.s, and occupies nearly the centre of the 
S. part of the old cnclo.sures ; lat. 32® 2S' .3(/' 
N., long. 44® jy 4r/' E. Pop. 6,000 or 7,000, 
Arabs and J cws. It is surrounded by mud vval Is 
and a deep ditch, and has four ^ate.s.* It has a 
rude citadel, the only public building within the 
walls, exccut a single mosque, and 6 or 7 
oratories. 1 1 may be gathered from the state- 
ment, by ilich {Mtni. 1 1. ), of the sources whence 
the ))ublic revenue is derived, that some manu- 
factures of silk exist, and that there arc also 
dyeing hoii.><es, tanneries, and lime kilns; but 
the ma.ss of the inhabitants are evidently agri- 
culturists ( fellahs). 'J'hc Euphrates, at Ilillali, 
in its medium state, is 450 ft. wide, 7^ ft. deep, 
and its mean velocity is about 2^ in. an hour, 
'i'hc whole surrounding country is intersected 
with canals. The undoubted antiquity of many 
of these works is not a little suriiriMiig, con- 
sidering the nature of the soil, winch is 
wholly alluvial, and so soft that the turning 
the course of the river hy Cyrus (JicroiL Clio. 
191.; Xcn. CyrofK vii. 5.), docs not ajipear 
to Rich an exploit of any great diiliculty. 
(Mem. 17.) The Kuphrnles annually overflows 
its banks, inundating the country for many miles 
round, and even rendering the district between 
the Eii))hnites and Tigris navigable in many 
places for flat-bottomed boats. This annual 
flood tills the canals, and facilitates agriculture 
in a surprising degree. The air is salubrious, 
and tlie soil extremely fertile, producing dates, 
rice, and grain of every kind, in astonishing pro- 
fusion ; but, ill consequence of the illegal and 
irregular exactions of the pachas, and the inse- 
curity to wiiich all kinds of property is exposed, 
the inhabitants exert no sort of industry ; the nu- 
merous canals are left dry and neglected, except 
when filled spontaneously by the river ; and the 
small quantity of land that is cultivated is not 
half tilled. (Kid)uhr, Voy. en Ar. ii. 234 — 237. ; 
llauwolf's Travels, p. 174, &c. ; HenneWt Geog. 
Her. i. 459, &c. ; Rich's Mem. on Ru. Bab, pp. 1— 
17. ; Mignahs Trav. in Chaldea, 114—122.) 

Such is the present state of a city, once the 
greatest, most magniiicent, and powerful, in the 
world ; “ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldee's excellency.” ( isa. viii. 20. ) We need 
say little of the identity of the site occupied by 
the ancient and modern towns; this has been 
completely established by Major Rcnnell. It is 

* When Mr. Rich wm here, 1S11. the pneha of Baplad had or- 
deicd a new wall, et Ralijiloiiiwi hrirki, to he conMmrtrd [Mem. •).) . 
hut Ods spimn not to have been dsiic as lato as l»27. (See JSvnao't 
TnvHSf p. izlt) 
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sufficient to observe, that the traditions preserved 
by eastern writers ; the universal belief of the 
present inhabitants; the descriptions of the 
ancient historians, and, above all, the discoveries 
by modern travellers of stupendous ruins an- 
sw'ering to those descriptions, — leave no room 
or ground for any reasonable doubt upon the 
subject. (Ben7tc/Ai* 459—511.) The magnitude 
assigned by ancient writers to this celebrated 
city is so immense as to stagger belief. It wius 
a perfect square, and, according to Herodotus, 
480 stadia in cir. (Cl/o,§ 178») Strabo (p. 738. ) 
gives the circ. at 385 stadia ; Diodorus Siculus 
at 360, OQ the credit of Ctesias ; but at 365» on 
that of Clitarchus, who was on the spot with 
Alexander (ii. 1.). Quintus ('urtius gives it at 
368 stadia (v. 1.), and Bliny (vi. 26.) at 60 Ho- 
man m. The inextricable obscurity in which 
the itinerary stadium of the Greeks is involved 
(sec Renncllt i. 17 — 44.) renders it exceedingly 
uncertain whether these differences arc to be 
r^arded as real, or as arising from the adoption 
of^ifferent standards. Assuming, however, that 
the same stadium is meant in each cose, taking 
it at its least possible value, 491 ft. ; and taking 
also tlie measure of Diodorus, the least of the 
whole, the area of ancient Babylon, within the 
walls, will be found to be upwards of 72 sq. m., 
or nearly 3k times that of London with all its 
suburbs.’ It^ at the same value of the stadium, 
tlic measure of Herodotus, or that of Pliny 
(which agrees with it*), be taken, the area viill 
amount to more than 124^ sq.m., or 6 times that 
of London : and, finally, if the common stadium 
of Herodotus 600 Grecian or 604^ English ft. 
(Euteryic, § 149.), be adopted, as well as his 
measurement, the area will swell to 188^ sq. m., 
or 9 times that of London. 

Various attempts have been made, by com- 
paring its area with the area and ]) 0 ]>ulation 
of modern cities to estimate the population of 
Babylon. But, on the lowest calculation, it 
would be found, supposing it to have borne any 
considerable resemblance to a European city, to 
have had a population of the enormous magni- 
tude of 5,000,000, or about treble that of London, 
— a supiiosition to whidh all but insuperable ob- 
stacles are opposed. For, notwithstanding the 
amazing fertility of the surrounding country; 
the fewer wants of its inhabitants compared with 
those of northern latitudes; and the facilities 
afford^ by the numerous canals which inter- 
sected the adjoining provinces, and by the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, to the importation of bulky and 
distant products ; still there were circumstances 
connected with its situation and government 
sufficient to countervail the$e advantages, and to 
render it all but impossible that so vast a popu- 
lation could be supported within its walls. If 
any one take up a map of Asiatic Turkey, he 
will instantly perceive that the extent of coun- 
try round Babylon available for agricultural 
purposes must nave been quite inadequate to 
supply the necessary demands of the supposed 
population. The Babylonian plain, fertile as it 
is, is soon lost in the interminable deserts of 
Sinjar and Arabia: the marshes and lakes of 
Lower Mesopotamia and Chaldea make a large 
deduction even from its fertility; while, as if 
wholly to neutralise the natural advantages of I 
the city, the Babylonian monarchs threw a variety 
of obstacles in the way of commercial enterprise. 
{Her. CHof 185. ) But we need not pursue this 
discussion, the fact being universally admitted 
that Babylon possessed but few points of resem- 
blance to a modern European town. The build- 
VTlMRaiiMnmilewMSRMBaBiUdU. (atMilf, 1 . 18.) 


ings and population bore no proportion to iu 
extent, and, in the words of llich, “it would 
convey the idea rather of an enclosed district 
than that of a regular city.” (1*. 43.) Pasture 
and arable land was contained within the walls, 
sufficient, says Q. Curtius (v. 1. ), to supply the 
wants of all the inhabitants. I'his, no doubt, is 
a gross exaggeration ; but if, as must have been 
the case, a large portion consisted of productive 
ground, its produce might have added consi- 
derably to the provisions it was possible to 
place in store. Xenophon affirms, that when 
the city was taken by Cyrus, it was stored for 
20 years, — v ttmtrn irw, {Cyrop. vii. 5. ) ; and 
though this may reasonably be considered as much 
beyond the murk, yet, at a subsequent' period, it 
actually did sustain a siege by Darius llystaspcs 
of 1 year and 7 months, and was then, as in the 
former coic, subdued, not by famine but by sur- 
prise. {Herod. Thalia, 152.) That only a small 
part of its immense area was occupied By build- 
ings is therefore evident. How much is another 
question, and one that it is impossible to decide. 
Perhaps, on the whole, we may estimate the 
population of Babylon at from 1,000,000 to 
1 ,200,000 This siqiposition derives support from 
the fact that Scluueia, with a pop. of 6(X),000, 
is stated to have been about halt the size of Ba- 
bylon in the days of her greatest glory. {Strabo, 
xvi. 739. ; Vliny, vi. 26. ) 

But though a population at all commensurate 
to the magnitude of the city, calculated on a 
scale of European density, be thus im)}robable, 
it does not by any means follow, seeing the way 
in which the area was partially filled up, thfit the 
I magnitude itself is to be discredited. The au- 
thority on which we must mainly rely is un- 
doubtedly that of Herodotus. Not only is he 
the earliest profane writer upon this subject ; but 
he alone, of all the ancient historians, had the 
advantage of having visited Babylon in person, 
and while it was still in a state of tolerable pre- 
servation. His account of this interesting city 
has been, with trivial exceptions, amply cor- 
roborated by the testimony of all succeeding 
writers, as well as by the investigations of mo- 
dern travellers ; and though it would be unfair 
to test his statements by the severe standards 
applied to topographical descriptions of the pre- 
sent day, — where critical accuracy in such in- 
quiries is rigidly demanded, — it is clear that his 
general veracity is unimpeachable, while the 
circumstance of his having been an eyewitness 
of w'hat he describes, heightens our belief in the 
details he has exhibited. 

It is rather remarkable that Herodotus says 
nothing of the foundation of the city or its 
founder, merely remarking, that after the de- 
struction of Nineveh, it became the seat of the 
Assyrian empire. (C/to, 179.) But even in his 
time it was or considerable antiquity, and biblical 
critics have unanimously referred its origin to 
the presumptuous attempt of the early post- 
diluvians to “build them a city, and a tower 
whose top may reach to heaven.’’ (Gen. xi. 4.) 
Josephus (1. Aidiq. iv. 3. ) expressly says that 
Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, was the ori- 
ginator of th» attempt; and to this day the 
I inhabitants of these paru are as fond of attri- 
buting eveiy great work to this “ mighty hunter 
before the Lord,** as those of Egypt are of re- 
ferring similar works to Pharoao. (i/icA, 41.) 
Asshur, the founder of Nineveh, (Gen. x. 11. ; 
Dvod. Sic. ii. 1.) having subdued the Babylonian 
with other surrounding powers, laid the rounda* 
tions of the Assyrian empire. A domestic trupedy, 
resembling in many points that of David and 
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Bathshebot havin;v made him the husband of 
Semirainisy the stroiif^ mind and many accom- 
plishments of his wife, induced him, on his 
death, to leave her re;;enl for his son, though 
it would appear that hlie governed in her own 
name, till her death ( Piod. Sic. ii. SiO. ) : and to 
her was owing uiost of the grandeur of Habylon. 

A9Curdiiig to IlenKlotus, the city ivas built on 
both^sjdes the Euphrates, the connection between 
ks twji* divisions being kejit up bv means of a 
bridge Tprmed of wooden planks laid on stone 
piers. * .Thc streets are described as having been 
uamllelf and the houses from .3 to 4 stories in 
height. 'J'hc city was surrounded by a deep and 
broad ditch, and by a wall of extraordinary di- 
mensions, flanked with towers, and pierced by 
100 gates of brass. The wall was built of bricks, 
formed from the earth taken out of the ditch, 
and cemented by a composition fanned of heated 
bitumen and reeds; the former being brought 
from is (Hit), on the Euphrates, about 128 m. 
above Babylon. The temple of Jupiter Bclus 
(most probably the Tower of Babel) occupied a 
central position in one of the divisions of the city. 

I Ier(»(lotus describes it os a square tower of the 
diMith and height of one stadium, upon which, as 
a roiindation, 7 other towers rose in regular suc- 
cession, the last tower having a large cha]]ol, a 
tnagnificent couch, and a table of solid gold. 
The building was ascended from without by 
means of a winding-stair, 'fhe space in which 
it was built was cnciused w'ithin w^alU, 8 stadia in 
circumference, and consequently occupying above 
il.'l acres. The gates to the temple, which w'cre 
of brass, and of enormous magnitude, were seen 
by Herodotus. In the other division of the city 
.stoofl the royal palace, which seems to have been 
H sort of internal fortification, and was, no doubt, 
of vast dimensions. ^ Ciio^ 181.) 

It is exceedingly diflicult, or rather, perhaps, 
impossible, owing to their extremely dilapidated 
sfnte, to say to which of the ancient buildings 
the existing ruins are to he ascribed. The prin- 
cipal of these are the Kasr, or p;ilace; the Mu- 
jeliibe, or the overturned; and the Birs Nemroud, 
or tower of Nimrod. I'liese arc all of great 
magnitude, and are at very considerable dis- 
tances from each other. I'lie un>st considerable, 
the Birs Nemroud, is a inoiiiid of an oblong 
figure, 762 yards in cirenmferencc. On its W, 
side it ri^s to an elevation of 198 ft., and on its 
summit is a solid pile of brick, 87 ft. high. It 
consists entirely of brick- work, and Niebuhr, 
Rich, and Mignnii, agree in sn])posiiig it to be 
the remnant of the sacred edifice, and identical 
with the Tower of Babel. ( Nicbufir, ii. 236. ; liich, 
28. 49. 54, &c., 2d Mcni. pass.; AUgnati, 202.) 

The jpartictilurs given above <»f the ancient 
state of this famous city are all derived from 
Herodotus, by whom, as already stated, it was 
visited afler its conquest by C'^rus, and before 
it had sustained any materiai injury. But 
if credit bo given to later and less trustworthy 
authorities, llabylon had to boost of still more 
extraordinary monuments than any previously 
inentioned. Among these may be specified a 
tunnel under the Euphrates ; subterranean ban- 
queting rooms of brass; and the famous hang- 
iiig gardens, coiitaiiiing near 4 acres of land, 
elevated ^ ft. alxive the level of the city, and 
bearing timber trees that w‘ould have done no 
discredit to the Aledian forests. (Diod. Sic. ii. 

7. & la ; Sirutw, xvi. 738. ; Curt. v. 1.) 

W e confess, however, that we arc extremely 
sceptical as to Min existence of any one of these 
Structures. How can it be supposed that so 
careful and curious gn observer as Herodotus, 


w'ho saw, and has minutely described, the city, 
should not have made the faintest allusion to 
such extraordinary structures, had they really 
exi.sted. The tunnel under the Euphrates was 
an object more worthy of notice, and more likely 
to attract attention, than the bridge, and yet 
while Plcrodotus describes the latter, be says not 
a word about the former ! And to say nothing 
of the extreme improbability that any such 
stupendous structures as those of the hanging 
gaidens should have been erected by a people 
apparently ignorant of the arch, it is not con- 
ceivable, had they been constructed, that Hero- 
dotus should have omitted to mentipn them. 
His silence seems to show clearly that the state- 
ments as to these extraordinary fabrics arc really 
as fabulous as they appear to be incredible. 
Diodonir Siculus and Curtius are writers of little 
authority, and have, on all occasions, evinced 
the greatest readiness to give credit to and re- 
peat the most absurd and unfounded state- 
ments; and in this instance Strabo seems to 
have shown quite as little of sound criticism or 
discernment. 

The great w'orks of Babylon were all con- 
.structed of brick, except the bridge, the stones 
fur which must have been brought from a 
distance, since none could be found in the 
alluvial soil of the country. The bricks arc of 
two kinds, .sun dried, and kiln-dried: they arc 
much larger than the bricks now in use, and 
generally marked with figures or letters. Straw 
or reeds are mixed with the courses, and bitumen, 
procured from is or Hit, is the usual cement, 
though mortar and slime are also frequently 
used. Such is the extent of these vast ruins, 
that nearly all the cities in their neighbourhood 
arc built from the mateiials found there, and the 
storehouse seems to be regarded as one which is 
inexhaustible. 

Eroin the death of Semiramis, Babylon conti- 
nued a kind of second capital to Assyria, till the 
revolt of Arbaces and Beieses against Sardana- 
palus, 30 generations later. It was subsequently 
sometimes the capital of the whole country, and 
sometimes that of the separate kingdom of 
Babylonia; but alw'ays advancing in grandeur 
and prosperity till the days of Nebuchadnezzar, 
under whom it may be considered as having 
reached its zenith. {Joseph. Antiq. x. xi. 1. ) In 
the midst of its glory, however, the voice of the 
Jewish pro)>hct was raised against it. The Me- 
dian conquest is threatened full 120 years before 
its occurrence ; and “ this glory of kingdoms ” 
is doomed to the fate of 8odom and Gomorrah ; 
to be swept with the besom of destruction ; to 
become a possession for the bittern and pools of 
w'ater ; a lair for the wild beasts of the desert, 
doleful creatures, owls, and satyrs (Isa. xiii. 
xiy. et pass,); predictions, the accomplishment 
of which has been as literal as comjdete. In 
the reign of Labynetus, or Belshazzar, son of Ne- 
buchadnezzar* and Nitocris, Cyrus, the ** anoint- 
ed of the Lord” (Isa. xlv. 1.), led his army 
against the city. Trusting to their fortifications, 
the Babylonians derided his attempt; but cutting 
a canal, he diverted the course of the Euphrates 
leaving its channel through the town sufficiently 
diy for the passage of nis array. ITie same 
been done on a former occasion, by 
Nitocri^ to build the bridge ; but in this instance 
an additional woik seems to have been per- 
formed, in the erection of locks or dams, to 
preserve the river in its natural course till the 
very moment of attack, and thus prevent sus- 
picion of his design ; for had the Babylonians 
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been aware of it, says Herodotus, they might 
e^jply have enclosed the Persians, as in a trap, 
and effected their total destruction. Taking 
advantage, however, of a night of revelry, 
Cyrus drew off the waters, entered the town 
by surprise, and captured it almost without 
resistance. ( Xen, Cyr. vii. 5. ; Herod, CliOt 

191.; Dan. v. ) The sacred historian gives a 
vivid account of the manner in whmh the 
last Eabvlonian king spent the night before 
his death, and of the awful warning which 
preceded nis overthrow. Babylon remained 
subject to the Persian monarchs till the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes, when it revolted, but was 
again subdued by stratagem. Darius took away 
the gates, and otherwise injured the city, so that 
its declension may be fairly dated from his time. 
Xerxes is said to have defaced the temple of 
Belus on his return from Greece ; but such were 
the resources and conveniences of the city, that it 
remained the winter residence of the I’er&ian 
monarchs for several generations. It made no 
resistance to Alexander, who intended making it 
the capital of his gigantic empire. He contem- 
plated, also, the restoration of the temple ; but 
having emidoyed ]0,0(X) men for two months, in 
removing t{ie rubbish, the work was sttmped by 
his death. Sclcucus Nicator, who, alter that 
event, became monarch of Babylonia, founded the 
city of Seleucia, on the banks of the Tigris, and 
made it his capital. Prom this time, the decline 
of Babylon was as rapid as well could be ; but tlie 
mighty city which required ages to rear, required 
also ages in which to perish. It was still im- 
portant, though in ruins, at the commencement 
of the Christian sera. {Herodotus, Thalia, 159. ; 
Strabo, xvi. 7J8. ; Arrian, xvi. ; vi. 26.) 

Its subsequent history is unknown. It is said 
to have been turned into a hunting-park b^ the 
Parthian kings, who overthrew the Seleucidian 
dynasty ; and it is probable that the materials of 
i«.s vast buildings served to construct the newer 
cities in its neighbourhood. It had shrunk to a 
mere name in the early days of Arab greatness 
( EbnIIau/eel,10,)i and in the 495th Hegira, A.n. 
1101, was founded the present town of llillah. 
{jibul Feda Irak, art. liabd,) 'i'he rest of 
this once famous district is now, and has been 
for ages, a desolate void ; its buildings masses of 
shapeless ruins, channelled by the weather, and 
literally the desolation which the prophet pre- 
dicted : — “ And Babylon shall become heaps, a 
dwelling place for dragons, an astonishment, a 
hissing, without an innabitant.’* (Jer. li. 37.; 
Itich^, passim; Mi^nan, 118 — 236.; Hende, 92 — 
105. ; Ainnear, 268—232. ) 

BACCARAT, a town of France, cl^p. Meurthe, cap. 
cant., on the Meurthe, 16 ra. S.E. Lunoville. Pop. 
3,U.'i7. This town Is remarkable for its being the scat of 
the principal manufacture of flint glass, or crystal, in 
l<'raiice. It was established so far back as 1764 : but It 
did not attain to any very considerable eminence till after 
the peace of 1815, wlien a manufacture carried on at 
Vonlche in Belgium was transferred thither. The 
workmen and their families, to the number of 600, are 
lodged in the establishment ; but the women employed 
in {Kilishing the crystal live at Baon-l'Etapc, 2 leagues 
distant. The value of the raw material employed in the 
manufacture is estimated at 400,000 fr. a year, and the 
salarysbf the workmen at 450,000 fr. The annual pro- 
duct in rough or uncut crystal is estimated at 1,400,000 
or 1,.000,(N)0 fr. Exclusive of the work-people already 
referred to, about 350 are employed in subsidiary depart- 
ments, in preparing minium or red lead, extracting pot- 
ash, preparing tools, &c. The machlneiy employed in 
the manufacture is all driven by water. (Hugo, France 
Pittoresque, ii. p. 248.) 
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BACHARACH, a decayed town of the Prussian 
States, prov. Rhine, at the foot of a sttnip mountain, m 
the lelt bank of the Rhine, 25 m. S.S.K. CbblemET It^ 
surround^ by old walls, strengthenctl by 11 towers. 
Bacharach Is a translation or corruption of Bacehi ura or 
altar of Bacchus , the name given to a rock in the river 
usually covereii with water, but appearing in very dry 
seasons, or in those most favourable to the growth of the 
vine. Hence the Romans are said to have sacrificed on 
the rock to Bacchus ; and its appoaranre is still hailed 
as an omen of an excellent viiita^. The town is mean 
and dirty, and the inhab. very pour. 

** In fact,” says Mr. Barrow, “the principal part of the 
food of the people, through the whole of the long ravine 
from Boppart to Bacharach, and as far as Bingen, must 
be brou^t to them from a distance, as, from the scarcity 
of land, wine and fruit arc the only articles capable of 
being cultivated; and how tlie land which wc here 
see can possibly pay the labour of cultivation is quite a 
mystery. I'here Is scarcely a patch of half an acre in any 
one continued space; mostly not half a rood. Every 
little sheltered spot, however small, that posseses the 
least soil — every little crevice between the naked rocks 
— is choked up with vines ; in many places the vino is 
planted in a basket, with adventitious soil, and sunk in 
the rocky fragments by the side of the hill. The care and 
the labour bestowed, though not toilsome, is constant ; 
and the distance is frequently several miles which tlie 
poor cultivator has to go from his habitation to his vine- 
yard ; we should rather say hers, for they appear to bo 
chiefly women, who bear but little resemblance to those 
fair and sylph-like damsels with which iiainters arc in the 
habit of peopling their vineyards, wiien assembled to 
gather the purple grape. A jacket and petticoat, a dirty 
handkerchief tied round the head, the legs and feet 
naked, the features dark, dull, and unmeaning, furnish 
the true picture of a female laliourer of a Rhenish vine- 
yard ; and this was so generally the prevailing feature of 
the ])i('ture, in all places where the chief produce was 
wine, that we may almost witli certainty come to the con- 
clusion, that the culture of the vine is an indication of 
the poverty of those who perform the manual hibour, 
however profitable it may be to tlie large proprietor." 

BACKERGUNGE, a distr. of Ilindostan, prov. Ben- 
g.-!!, div. Dacca, including part of the Sunderbunds, and 
the raoutlis of both the Gauges and Brahmapoutra ; having 
N. Dacca Jelulporo distr., E. Tipperah and the Bay of 
Bengal, S.W. Jessore ; area 2,7HU sq. m.; pop. (1822) 
686,040; land revenue (1820-30) 78,180/. It is mostly 
coverisd with jungle, abounding with alligators and the 
largest class of tigers ; but in parts it is very fertile in 
rice, &c. It has been noted for the frequency of crime, 
e.sperially of river piracy or dacoitv, the country pre- 
senting great fnrllities for the shelter of the culprits. 
It is subject to inundations that are occasionally very 
destructive. ( Hamilton's Hituiostan, Jtep. and Append. 
Revenue, and Map.) 

BACKNANG, a town of Wirtomberg, clrc. Necker, 
16 m. N.E. Stuttgardt, in a valli'y on the Miirr. Top. 
3,400. It has fabrics of cloth, and tanneries, and a consi- 
derable trade in horses. 

BACQUERILLE, a town of France, dop. Seine Infu- 
rieure, cap. cant., 11 m. S. by W. Dieppe. Pop. 2,810. 

BAGS, a town of Hungary, cap. ro. of the same name, 
on the marsh of Mosstonga, 32 ra. W.N.W. Peterwar- 
dein. Pop. 2,770. It was formerly much more consider- 
able than at present, and has still some fortifications. It 
is the seat of the chapter of the Greek bishop of Bat;s, 
who resides at Neusatz ; and lias a considerable transit 
trade. 

BADAJOZ (an. Ptu Augusta), a city of Spain, cap. 
Estremadiira, near the frontier of Portugal, in an extensive 
plain in the angle between, and at tlic point of confluence 
of, the small river Rivillas with the Giindiana ; 198 m. S.W. 
Madrid, 135 m. E. Lisbon ; lat. 38° b2f N., long. 6^* 1 P W. 
Pop. 12,088. The castle, situated on a rock overhanging 
the confluence of the two rivers, commands them and 
the town, which is further defended by various very strong 
fortifications. The Guadiana is hero crosscddiy a good 
bridge of 28 archer, erected In 1696, and nrotecteil by a 
strong tile du pont. Streets narrow and crooked, but 
they are well paved and clean, and the houses go(^. It 
has 5 gates, and a fine promenade along the river. There 
if a deficiency of springs, and the supply of water Is de- 
rived from reservoirs, cisterns, Ac. It is the seat of a 
bishopric, and the residence of the captain-general of the 
prov. 'J'he cathedral has some good paintings, espe- 
cially Chose by Morales, a native of the place; and there 
are several convents and hospitals. It has manufactories 
of soap and coarse cloth, with tanneries and dy^works, 
and is the seat of a pretty active trade (mostly contra- 
band) with Portugal. 

Badajos is very ancient, having been a considerable plare 
under the Romans. It has always been regarded as a mili- 
tary post of tlie greatest importance. During the late war 
with France, it was taken by the French under Marshal 
Soult on the 10th of Jaii., 1811 ; the garrison, amounting 
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to 16,000 moD, boeoming prltonen of war. In the course 
of Che tamo year it was twice unsuccesiftilly besieged 
by the Anglo- Portuguese army. In the following year 
the siege was undertaken by the army under the 0uke 
of Wellington ; and, after some of the outworks bad 
been carried, it Wiu taken by storm, after a desperate re- 
sistance, on the Gth of April. On this occasion the allied 
army lost atiout ft.OfX) men, killed and wounded. I'he 
glory of this brilliant achicrement was unha|mlly tar- 
nished by the excesses committed by the victorious sol- 
diery, dMplte every effort to prevent them, on the de- 
fencmess inbabitants of the town. (ATiflaao; Napier ^ 
ill. 438.) 

BADALOKA, a town of Spain, Catalonia, within a 
short distance of the sea, with a castle; (1 m. N.E. Bar. 
colons. Pop. 4,87.1. The climate Is excellent ; and the 
environs are fertile and lieautiful. 

UADAUMY, a strong hill fortress of Hindostan.prov. 
Bejapoor, presid. llomlMv, 6.1 m. N. E. Darwar ; lat. 

AV N..Ung. 760 49# ft. Pop. about 2,500. It con- 
sists of fortified hills, with a walled town at the bottom, 
containing an Inner fort. It has alw.iys been reckoned 
one of the strongest hill-fortrossos in India, and success- 
hilly resisted a whole Maharutta army. It was taken ^ 
storm in 1818, by a division of the army under Sir T. 
Munro. A remarkable chaotic distribution of rucks pre- 
vails throughout the country around lladaumy. 

BADEN (THE GUAND DUCHY OF), in Germany, 
is bounded on the S. by the Lake of Constance, with its 
two arms, the lakes Ueberiin/fen and Zetf, as hm as 
Stein, between which town and Eglisaii, however, the 
territories of the Swiss cantons, SchaiThausen and 
Zurich, Intervene three times between the Rhine and 
the frontier of lladen. On the W. the Rhine forms the 
boundary towards Switseriand, France, and Rhenish 
lUvaria, with the exception of a part of the territory of 
Uasel, which lies upon the right iiank of the river. 
Towards the N. the territory of the grand duchy of 
Hesse and the kingdom of Bavaria, and towards the F.. 
the kingdom of Wlrtemberg and principality of llohen- 
xollern Sigmaringen form its boiinthiries. It lies lictwccn 
l.it. 47''.T/and49V47'N. The surface is exceedingly varied, 
the length of the grand duchy being about l&U m. from N. 
to S. ; its breadth. In Lower Rhine circle, from the Rhine 
to tlio Bavarian frontier, Iwing about (iO m. ; in the Middle 
Rhine circle, from the Rhine to the frontier of VVir- 
teinberg, about 20 in. ; and in the Lake circle, from the 
same river to the Wirteinberg frontier, extending to 
nearly 116 111. ; thus forming a long irregular figure, very 
narrow in the centre, but stretching out to some hrcadtfi 
at the N. and S. ends. The eastiTii half of this tract of 
country is entirely occupied by a mountainous tr.ict, 
extondlng from 8. to N., under the denominations of the 
Rlack Forest, Odenwald, Ac. ; while the western half, 
extending from the fall of these mountains to the Rhine, 
Is partly an undulating, but along the banks of that river, 
mostly a level country. 

MoutUaing. — The Black Forest stretelies from the 
lianks of the Rhine, where that river forms tlie Swiss 
iMiundary, in a northern direction tliruugh the grand 
duchy as far as the Nockar, and tow'ards the K. far 
Into the kingdom of Wirtenilierg, f.dling grailually in 
the latter direction with prolougeii oll'sets, but sud- 
denly and steeply towards the valley of the Rhine. 
Its main stuck is composed of gneiss and granite, 
whieh form, as in the Vosges, dome.likc masses, with 
steep sides, rising in the Feldbcrg 4,(><'M) ft., in the Rel- 
choii, 4,3117 ft. (this name is analogous to tlie Hallans of 
the Vosges), and in the Herxogen Horn to 4,300 ft., above 
the level of the sea. On the granite red sandstone is 
superimposed, and forms extensive platt>aiix, capable of 
cultivation to a great height ; so tliat not only extensive 
forests cover those mountains, but imstures, and even 
small vlllom, are found in them at an elevation of 3,3O0 
and 4,000 feet. Deep valleys, with picturesquely pre- 
cipitous sides, Intersect the sandstone layer, and pour 
rapid streams, for the most part navigable for rafts, into 
the Valley of the Rhine. In some hills, as the Kiilebigs, 
for Instance, the sandstone appears to form compart 
Isolated masses. 3. The bed of the Neckar, which divides 
the Black Forest ( Schwariwald) range from the Oden- 
wald. Is also of sandstone, which alternates in the northern 
l^s of the »and duchy with blue limestone and marl. 
The principal mass of the Odenwald Is likewise, according 
Co Kefersteln (from whose work we take these details), 
composed of sandstone, little interrupted by the rise of 
the granite. The highest summit, the Katzenbiichel, 
3,180ft., lies In Baden; but the greater part of the chain 
btdongs to the grand duchy of Hesse. Like the Black 
Forest, these heigtits fall ft^ly towards the Rhino, and 
along the foot of the range OieBcrastrossc, from Heidelberg 
to Frankfort, a road celebrated for picturesque mountain 
seeneiy, uniting with the rich luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion of the valley, has been carried. 3. The Kaiserstuhl, 
In the circle of the Upper Rhine, is formed of a dump of 
heights of volcanic origin, senwated from the Black 
fWcMhFUieDrelsamaiKlttMEIi. Oatbe vo^called 
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the Toddenkopf (death's head), a tradition tells us that 
Rodolph of Hapsburg held a court of justice, whence the 
name of Kaiserstuhl (emperor's chair) is derived. 
The highest point Is 1,763 Paris feet in elevation. 
4. A range of steep hills, stretching from the Rhine, near 
SchaiThausen, along the W. and N. shores of the Lake 
of Constance, is named the Randcn. The dominant 
formation of these hills is limestone ; the highest point 
is 2,527 ft. in height. They run into the Black FTirest 
on the W. and K., and on the N.E. into the hilly district 
of Ncllenbiirg and Hegan. The last named elevations 
are composed of Jura limestone. In which the basalt 
and other isolated volcanic rocks of llohendwyl, Hohen- 
stoffein, Hohcnhowcn,&c., occur. 6. Finally, the Heili- 

f enberg, a rough and sterile tract, rises N.E. of the 
<ake of Constance, and slopes down towards its banks ; 
on its summit, 2,200 ft. high. Prince Fiirstenbcrg has a 
hunting scat, from which there is a fine view of the lake 
and tlie Swiss mountains. 

.Bieers.— The principal river of the grand duchy is 
the Kliine, which receives ail Its streams except tlic 
Danube. After losing itself in the Lake of Constance, 
at a distance of 100 miles from its source, it rc-appears 
as a rapid stream near Stein, whero its breadth is 
260 ft., and works its wav through limestone rocks to 
SchaiThausen, a little below which place it falls over 
a precipice from 50 to 60 ft. in heiglit. Near Laufenburg 
the bed narrows to a width of only 50 feet, forming a 
rapid scarcely inferior fn grandeur of effect to the cele- 
brated fail at Schaffhausen. At Rhcinfclden the rocky 
ravines in its biHl form a violent eddy, and all these 
obstai'lcs precliido the possibility of rendering the stream 
navigable above Biiscl, from which city onward it takes 
a northerly and tr.’inauil course. Its breadth at Basel 
is 750 ft. ; but its drptii is by no mctins proportionate to 
this extent of surfju'c, the stream lieiiig in many spots 
no more than 3 ft. deep, whilo its greatest average deplli 
iM'twccii Basel and Strasburg, docs not exceed 10 to 
12 ft. At Maniilieim the bed of the river is 1,000 ft. in 
breaefth; but its avc*rage deptli lietwecn Strasburg and 
klaycnce varies biitwecn 5 ft. and 24 ft. The fall of llio 
Rhine iKdwpi'n .Stem and Basel is stated by licnnitsch to 
be 7(Kt Paris ft., and between Basel and Mannheim 404 ft. 
The iiavig.Rtion on the Rhine is the most importanf of 
.ill the inland water earriage of Germany. Rctweeii 
Basel and Strasburg boats of 2.1 to 30 tons are used, and 
lietween the latter city and Mainz liargos of 120 tons bur- 
den. Steam-hoats now go up to Basel, notwithstanding 
the islands and banks formed by the shifting of the 
river’s luxl, and tlie uncertainty of its depth, which varies 
after every AoihI. The Rhine is traversed by two 
bridges tif Ixints at Kehl and at Mannheim, besides 
several flying bridgits. 

The greater number of the streams falling into 
the Itliine on Its right bank descend from the Black 
Forest with $0 rapid a fall that hut few of them are navi- 
gable even for torest rafts. 'I'he most considerable are 
the Wiebach, which, during part of Its course forms the 
frontier of the canton of SciiufTliauscn ; the Wieien, 
whicli fails into the Rhine below Basel, the Elz, the 
Kinzig, which joins the Khino near Kehl, and the 
Miirg. The two last named streams, on which the 
greatest quantity of timlier and firewood Is floated 
down, have a fall of nearly 3,(100 ft., in a course not 
cxtiMHling no English miles. The largest accession 
which the Rliinc receives during its course, through the 
grand duchy is the Neckar, which has its source in 
Wlrtemberg in the Black Forest, and after traversing 
that kingdom, enters Baden at Ileinsheim. It is navi- 
gable fur boats from Cannstadt near Stuttgart, below 
which place it is joined by tlie Rems, the Kocher, and 
the Jax on its right, and the Enz on its left bank; it 
falls Into the llhyie near Mannheim. 

2. The Maine forms the frontier towards Bavaria but for 
a short distance, and receives the Tauber at Wertheim. 
Its depth is not OTeat, but is regular ; and its gentle fall, 
which is assisted by the numerous windings of its bed, 
renders its current well adapted to navigation. 

3. The Danube, whose sources are In the grand duchy, 
leaves the territory before it assumes any greater 
importance than that of a mountain stream. Its 
most westerly source is that of the Brege, between the 
Rossuk and Brlglcin, in the Black Forest, a few miles 
N.W. Furtwongen. It is joined a little above Qonan- 
eschlngen by the Brlzach, and into their united streams, 
which from that point bear the name of Danulie, the 
waters fall, which, issuing from the springs in the Cas- 
tle-yard of this town, claim the honour of being the 
original sources of the great river. After traversing a 
small district of Wlrtemberg, the Danube once more 
enters the territory of Baden, and finally leaves it at Gu- 
tenstdn on the frontiers of Sigmaringen. 

The natural facilities for Internal navigation in the 
grand duchy bend for the most part towards the W. and 
N., and merge into one grand channel, the Bhine. With 
the exception of some cuts to regulate the course of this 
river between Kehl and Mannheim, the execution of 
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which is resolatod by a treaty with Bavaria, according to 
which those on the left bank are managed by Baden, and 
those on the right bank by the Bavarians, no navigable 
canals exist in the grand duchy. 

The Lake of Constance is an important feature in the 
natural f.icilitics for water communicatiun. Part of its 
northern bank, from Imnienstadt to Mersbnrg, together 
with the whole sliorc of its northern brunch, the Weber^ 
lingcn &Ve, and the north shore of the ZeUer with the 
city of Constance on its southern shore, belong to Baden. 
A considerable trade with Switzerland is carried on across 
it, and the introduction of steam-boats, which keep up a 
daMy communication between Constance, Lindau, and 
Itohrschach, in Switzerland, has made it a convenient 
passage for travellers. Tiie whole lake with its branches, 
contains, according to llennitsch, on area of 9^ German 
square miles, and its deepest part, between Constance and 
Lindau, is 851 Paris ft. Its level above the sea is 1,255 ft., 
but at the pcAnd of the melting of the snow its waters rise 
as much as 10 ft. A sudden swell, which takes place at 
other times, and which is termed the Kuhss, is not easily 
accounted for. The lake is not uiifrequently frt»zen over 
in winter, and in 1830 horsemen and carriages passed over 
it. The Ilmen Sec, near Pfullendorf, in the Lake circle, 
and the Moking See, are rather iish-ponds than lakes ; 
and the various meres in the Black Purest, which are 
found at considerable elevations, the largest of w hich are 
the Fcldsce at .3,401 ft., the Tittisec 2,598 ft., the Miimmcl- 
see 3,130 ft., the Konneumattweiher 2,845 ft., and the 
ICichner See 1,494 Paris ft. above the sea, are neither in- 
teresting for their extent, nor for picturesque scenery. 
Tlie last-mentioned lake dries up occasionally, so that 
corn is sown in its bed ; and in the Nonnenmatt a floating 
island of turi rises and falls with the water which sup- 
ports it. 

(’///wflff. — Berghaus gives the following details con- 
cerning the climate of the V.dlcy of the Ithiue, in the 
grand duchy, one of the warmest in Germany. 


Town. 
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M 

Mean 
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ter. 
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For the mountain districts the same author gives the 
following mean temperatures : — 

The niack Fore*/ — 

BciwecnthcsonrccsofthcKn/ nml the Mura - • 

Ditto ditto Miifh mill the Dnismn • . 5 30 

Ditto ditto Ilreistiin and the Kin/ia - • B 

Ditto ditto Danube & the Lake of Constance 9 

The mean temperature for the whole grand duchy is 
estimaU'd at 8° .3(r K., being SO' warmer than the rlimatc 
of the plateau of Bavaria, S. of the Danube, but !«> colder 
than the mean tempcrjiture of Hanover, although that 
kingdom lies 40 hit. further to the N. 

Observations, ns to the fall of rain, give a moan at 
Freiburg of 28 in. per annum. In Carlsruho the mean 
variations of the weather are, 23 clear, 86 sunshine, 161 
mixed, 42 partial cloudy, 64 cloudy days in the year. 
Bain falls 146, snow 26, and fogs occur on 12 days. 1 he 
mean direction of the winds is, in (^irlsruhe S. 88° W. 
or nearly W., in Mannheim N. 6.»o W. Thunderstorms in 
('arlsruiic occur on 26, at Manhoiin on 21 days in the 

^ Before the accession of the grand duchy to 

the Germanic Customs’ League, the .attention of the inha- 
bitants of the yalleys of the Bhine and Neckar was almost 
exclusively devoted to agriculture, for which the soil and 
clim.ate of those districts is admirably adapted. Com is 
grown with great success ; the avenage return given /or 
tbe whole state by Berghaus, being, for barley 8 to 9 fold, 
wheat 9 fold, maize 340 to 360 fold, potatoes 28 to 30 fold. 
The slopes of the hills arc everywhere covered with vine- 
yards, in which excellent wine is grown, although only 
the N. shore of the Lake of Constance and part of the 
vale of the Bhine have a S. declivity ; and here the vici- 
nity of the Alps, the Jura, and the Black Forest, diminish 
the warmth. Between the vines, the walnut, chestaut, 
peach, apricot, plum, and cherry trees produce abun- 
dantly the choicest fruit ; and the valleys above men- 
tioned resemble one beautiful garden. Tobacco, hemp, 
of a very fine description, and flax, are extensively cul- 
tivated ; and the forests send annually a large quantity of 
excellent fir and oak timber down the Rhine. Mining Is 
also carried on with partial success. Silver Is found at 
Anton, in the valley of the Klnzlg ; copper at Kork iwd 
Ncustadt ; iron is produced at Kanderu, near 
scar Hansen, and in other parts of the Black Forest , 


manganese Is dug near ViUinmm \ salt in two chief beds 
at Rap|>enau in the circle of Lower Bhine, and at Dur- 
rheim, in the Lake circle. Coals in the neighbourhood of 
Oflbnburg { besides alum, vitriol, and sulphur, form the 
principal mineral productions. Upwards of GO mineral 
spring arc counted in the grand duchy. 'Hie thermal 
springs of Baden are those wTiich are the best known and 
the most used for medicinal purposes. 

The grand duchy is divided into four circles, and con- 
tained, according to the census of 1834, 241,620 families, 
or 1,231 ,319 inhabitants.* Berghaus estimates the popu- 
laUon in the year 1838 at 1,263,100. 


Lake Circle 

Uiipcr Rhine Circle 
Middle Rhine Circle 
Lower Rhine Circle 

Total* 

Area 
inGer. 
•q. m. 

Population 
in 1838. 

Per 
•q. m. 

Chief 

Towna. 

Poim- 

latlon. 

ei‘6 

71-25 
77*76 
(>4 6 

184,600 

.338,100 

4»1>()00 

319,500 

nil 

t/onatanoe 

FreJhura 

Kaatadt 

Mannheim 

Carlaruhe 

6,2.30 

12,200 

6,(>.6U 

20.G(NI 

20,600 

273-0 

l,Xi:3,100 

4,684 


The movement of the Population in the year 1833-34 
was as iullowB : — 



Ulnha. 

Mar- 

Deaths. 

An. In- 
rrcBM 
from 


Legit. 

Illeglt. 

Total. 

rtagea. 


18.33 to 
1834. 

Lake Circle - 
llpiwr Rhine 
Muldic Rhino 
Lower Rhine 

6,720 

8,821 

16,017 

10,907 

1,218 

2,192 

2/1.30 

1,722 

6,'1.3B 

11,01.3 

17,447 

12.629 

1,289 

2,382 

3,449 

2,761 

6/>12 

8,771 

16,888 

10.814 

1A44 

6,916 

7,122 

7,841 

Total* 

40,486 

7,680 

48,026 

9,871 

41,986 ; 23,422 


Thus the proportion to 1,000 inhabitants is, of births 38, 
of deaths 34, of mtirriagcsH; and the illegitimate births are 
to the legitimate as 1 to 6-4. The annual Increase in the 
22 years from 1811 to 18.33 avenigcs only 10,600, and for 
theycarsl831,l832, and 183:1, was only 2,638. 

The proportion of male to female births was. In the 
ye.ar 1834, .*is 1*06 to 1 ; of births of legitimate children to 
marriages as 4*1 to 1. Hcnnitsch, in his dptallcd statis- 
tical description of Baden, gives the following tables, 
showing the religious distinctions of the inhabitants in 
1833. 



Catholic*. 

Protestant*. 

Mononites. 

Jew*. 

Jjike Circle - 

lfi'>,«)09 

6,189 

10.6 

1,266 

Diitier Rliine 
MUldlc Rhine 

229,(>(iU 

89,983 

1.69 

A»1 i 4 

2.'i2;.346 

14(i,.366 

308 

Mil 

Lower Rliiiw 

l(•2,4(^7 

1.3.'>,002 

817 

9,186 

Total* 

810,.3.30 

377/>.30 

1,419 

19,423 


Occupations of the People — Agriculture — The cultivat- 

ed land is divided, according to Berghaus, as follows ; — 


A rah. 1 .and, 

Rng. Acres. 

Cnl.MfiiduWh, t'oinmnns, I 
In Acr«*s. : Ac. part, cult | 

Forests. 

Vineyards. 

1,212.907 

"" .380,791 ' 301, 

1,1. '>.3 JUKI 

(>0,.Vil 


The produce is stated to amount to — 
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Of the Ccrcalla, wheat is grown, but in a small 

proportion, not exceeding 1.30th of the whole. Spelt is 
the grain of which bread is principally made. Maize Is 

extensively cultivated, but cliicfly as green food for cattle, 

iMiing sown thick, and allowed to run up to a great 

height. Artificial grasses and turnips are In universal 

use in the vale of the Bhine, in which agriculture, on the 

whole, is c.arrlwl on upon the best scale, and far vxc^- 

ing the cultivation of any other part .^erinany. The 
mcatlowB are irrigated in the Italian style, which the nu- 

merous mountain rills assist, while the corn-fields are In. 
terspersed with countless fruit-trees, and oven the bMS 

are Mirrounded with plants of hemp, sown singly, which 

attain a remarkable height and thickness. The best de- 
scriptions of wine are those of the tj^tenau and of the 
valleys of the Maine and Neckar. The Kltngef^rg^ 
and Wertheimer growtlis are those most admired.^ 

nroduce of timber and firewood is estimated at 978,000 

cubic fathoms, of which a large portion is sent down the 

Rhine to the shlp-buildcrs of Holland, and is known by 

the name of Homnderholx. Masts of 160 feet in length, 

and oaks of the choicest growth, are yearly felled in great 

numbers for exportation to the mouth of the Rhine. 

The number of head of cattle in the grand duchy is 
stated to be, 73,183 horses *, 480,404 horned cattle ; 188,706 
sheep ; 22,276 goats ; 302.800 pigs. 

Of the sheep 16,856 are designated as Spanish merl- 
* Viz., 600,354 mate, and 631,065 fcmate. 
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noM, and 110,057 ai ImiiroTed breeds. The number of 
beehWcs Is stated at 14,090. An agricultural association 
at Carlsrulie has branches In several other towns, and 
prises are annually distributed to encourage improve- 

Mining and Manttfneiwrft — Go1d<washine was for- 
merly a ^nclpal obj^ of industry along the Khlne.'from 
Basel to Mannheim ; It Is now conflned to the district 
between Fhllipsburg and Witten weler. The mines of 
Teufolsgrund yielded in 1035-6, 7944 mks. of silver. In 
the year 1636-7 the same mine produced 1,068 mks. of 
silver. The mines of St. Anthony in the valley of the 
Klnzlg produced, under the management of the same 
company to which those of Teufelsgrund belong, In 
1636-7, 429 mks. of silver, and 900 cwt. of cobalt ore. 
The saH spritigt are the next most productive mineral 
branches, tne two principal ones yielding 300,000 cwts. 
annually. Since the accession of Baden to the Pnissian 
Customs' League the number of factories has very much 
increased. In 1829 the grand duchy numbered 161 fa- 
brics, with 8,766 workmen, and a capital registered for 
taxation of 1,777,066 fls. At the end of 1837 the number 
of fabrics was 894. with 9,281 workmen, and a capital of 
2,488,.362 fls. The additional manufacturing undertakings 
are cotton spinning and weaving establishments, riband, 
and beet-root sugar fabrics, of which last description 8 
have been opened within a few years. From the following 
survey of tne employments of the people given by M. 
Hennltsch, it will bo evident that this increased activity, 
although it may have received a peculiar direction ^ 
means of the protecting duties, which amount almost to 
prohibitions or some articles of colonial produce, was yet, 
in most respects, the natural result of the peculiar 
circumstancea under which the population have been 

E laced. The forest and mountain tracts, which occupy 
air the country, scarcely supply food for their scanty 
Inhabitants, whose manufactures of clocks, wooden toys, 
straw hats, lace, and embroidery, have been sent, from a 
long date, into all parts of Kurope. Croine states the 
number of wooden clocks anniuilly exported to amount 
td 187,000, besides musical snuflT-boxes, narrd -organs, 
and other articles for which the forests furnish the matu< 
rials. 

According to Hennltsch, the number' of families re- 
gistered for taxation as manufacturers and tradesmen 
amounted in 1829 to 96,624. 

12,037 families with capital between 400 and 1,000 fl. 
4,216 do. do. above 11. 

70,139 do. without capital. 

9,232 do. exempt, as being taxed in another 
I. .1 — m.mner, or as paupers. 

96,624 families of capitalists, Ac. 

33,269 do workmen and latmiirers. 

The trading classes were further divided as follows : — . 
87,131 families ; tradesmen ; capital 10,680,600 fl. 

161 do. manufacturers ; do. 1,777,076 11. 

8,338 do. dealers • do. 9,769,200 fl. 

96,624 families. 

The number of agricultural families at the same period 
is stated to be 101 ,792. 

The density of the poptilation in the different parts of 
the grand duchy is shown by the following table : — 
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Is the one which aHows the most political influence Co 
the representatives of the nation or all the German go- 
vernments, and the law establishing the liberty of tlio 
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Thus the lowlands of this state rank amongst the most 
populous districts of Europe, and the transition toma. 
nuTacturlng employments is in every respect a natural 
one. 

Momt Comditkmqf ike People, —The resirainU upon 
the obtaining a settlement in a distant parish, which 
in all Gorman states depends upon the po$$euion of 
a livelihood rather than of the power to gain it, 
with the Impediments thrown in the way of marriage, 
tend, it is said, to weaken the stimulus to exertion, 
and to promote immorality. Those must be re- 
garded as the true causes why the lower classes In this 
Mata do not stand upon an equal footing with thdr 
SwtM nej^^rs. notwithstanding the freedom of Uie 
^lUoal totitutlons and the high rank which the upper 
^**®**y MBume amongst the on- 
llfhtaBGd uthms of Europe. The consUtution of Baden 


press has only been suspended by the decrees of the 
Frankfort diet of the year 1832. 

The legislative functions are exercised in Baden by the 
sovereign and two chambers. In the upper chamber, 
besides the members of the royal family, the heads of 
mediatixod princely houses, the bishop of Freiburg as 
head of the Catholic church, and the chief of the Lu- 
theran consistory, the representatives of the universities 
of Heidelberg and Freiburg, 8 representatives of the 
lesser nobility, and 8 members named at pleasure by 
the grand duke, — the heads of families possessing en- 
tailed estates of the value of 300,000 florins (capital) may 
claim the hereditary peerage. 

The second chamber consists of 22 deputies of towns, 
and 41 deputies from as many districts of the country. 
I'ho members of the upper chamber must have complete 
their 26th, those of the lower chamber their 30th year. 
The latter must prove the possession of an income of 
1,600 fl. per an. without any limitation as to the source 
whence li. Is derived : they are chosen for 8 years. The 
chambers meet every second year, and their sittings 
are public. The parliamentary history of Baden since 
1830, when the legislative bodies commenced their career 
of activity, is that of the present improved and flourishing 
state of the institutions and finances of the grand duchy. 
In the session of 1831 the budget was fully controlled for 
the first time, and the responsibility of the minister esta- 
blished. The annually Increasing revenue has occasioned 
some alleviation of the public burdens, and in 1836, when 
a reduction of taxes was made, the benefit w’as allowed 
to accrue principally to the iioorcr classes, although the 
principle of equal taxation of all classes is that upon 
which the fln.incinl system is founded. 

Ftnanctal System The direct taxes are levied as 

follows : — The land tax upon the estimated value of 
all lauds, calculated .nccording to sales of landed pro- 
(>erty in each district at two periods ; viz , between 
the years 1780-90 and 1800-9, half the average price of 
the district in tlie one period licing addeil to half the 
price in the second, and all lands being classed, ac- 
cording to their qu.ility, in several classes. The rent and 
revenue tax is levied upon all dues payable by landholders 
to their lords, whether as rent or service duns. The r,*i- 
I>ital taxed is calculated at 26 years' purchase for tithes, 
and 18 years' purchase for other dues ; and the cost of 
collection is deducted. The house tax is rated accord- 
ing to A scale of the value of each tenement, between 
the years 1800 and 1809. The registered amount of the 
value of all these descriptions of property, in the esti- 
mate for the budget of 1 m 7 and 18%, was 601,630,080 fl., 
(60,120,000/ ) ; and the tax levied was 19 kreutzers on 100 
florins, or 8 tier cent, on a revenue of 4 per cent, from 
the capital. The industry tax is levied in a particular 
manner. The personal labour of every tradesman and 
manufacturer is estimated by a capital sum, varying ac- 
cording to the description of employment. All trades 
.are embraced in 10 classes, and the capital so found is 
increased by a proportional additional sum for every 
apprentice or labourer employed. The capital sum re- 
gistered for this tax in 1837 amounted to 100,864,925 fl., 
( 8,406, (XXl/.), and the rate was 23 krs. per 100 florins, or 
nearly 3.6ths per cent. Another series of 16 classes em- 
braces the capital employed in tools, stock In trade, Ac. 
Thei>ersonal industry tax is the one which was modified in 
1836, when 300 florins were struck off from the registered 
capital of each individual ; by means of which a large 
pro|)ortion of the poor were relieved from this burden. 
All persons in the service of the state pay a tax upon the 
salaries they receive, according to a scale of 9 classes. 
In the first, the income being below IfiOO florins, Is rated 
at 1| per cent ; but in the last class, which includes the 
apanages of the members of the royal family, and re- 
venues exceeding 80, (KX) fl. per ann. (6,000/.), it amounts 
to 16| per cent. 

Of the indirect taxes the most Important are the excise 
on beer, wine, and spirits } the slaughtering tax, the stamp 
duty, and the salt monopoly. The last-named branch of 
service supplies the inhabitants at 5 fl. 50 kr. per cwt. 
(lOa), while the price at which the salines furnish salt for 
exiiortation Is 3 fl. 30 kr., or 6s. The estimate of .the 
budget for 1837 to 1838 was 13,026,659 fl. a year, of which 
the direct taxes yielded 2,661,168 fl., the excise l,496,808fl., 
the share received from the Prussian Customs' League 
1,496,693. 

The military force of the grand duchy amounts nomi. 
nally to 10,000 men, which form part of the id division of 
the 8th conis of the confederate army. The troops are 
raised by annual conscription ; but after the exercising 
mmitbs are over, the greater part are disbanded, and the 
whole department is managod with the strictest economy. 
The cost, Including pensions, does not exceed 1,600,000 
florins annually. In the session of 1838 the second cham- 
ber passed a motion for reducing the number of the 
cavalry. 
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In the department of justice, the fees taken from suitors 
and the flncs more than cover the annual expenses. The 
number of trliUs in the four-principal courts of Mannheim, 
J*'reiburg, Uastadt, and Mursburg were— 

Civil Bonkniptcifa. Criminal. Appeals. 

In 18 'X 9,011 74f l,fi80acfu., 61S aeq., 1A)38 Gon.^48 

1833 X,9!}4 — 1,6X9 do. 673 do. 966 do. 306 

The sentences were as follows 


I Imprisonment with hard laboiu 
'linrd latmur in irons 
Solitary loiifiiienmit 
[Finm, Sec. • « 

llcalh 

Caccuted - - 



1832. 

1838. 

• 

2X9 

206 


104 

1X9 


1 

3 


692 

611 


IX 

7 


1 

6 


The police reports fur 1H32 give the number of arrests 
and informations laid at 23,2GU ; but of these 3,377 were 
for irregularity of passports, and 1,024 for neglect of the 
rugiilatious concerning travellers, with 5,:}4s cases of an 
eqiuiily light description. The prisons contained, in 1B32, 
680 prisoners, of whom 409 were men, and 1 17 women. An 
association was formed in 1831 to improve them. The 
highest judicial tribunal is the Supreme Iloyal Court at 
Maiinlieim, which is the final court of appeal. Under 
this stand the four courts in the respective chief ton ns of 
the circles. In civil cases tiie trials arc public, and the 
pleadings oral, as in France and England ; but the greater 
part of the criminal proceedings arc carried on witli cIosimI 
diMirs, although ilie form of pleading and the examination 
of witnesses is tiie same. This deviation from the priu- 
eiplu of publicity was demanded by the Frankfort diet. 

'I'lic institutions for education are numerous and good. 
They eon.sist of — 



No. of Schools. 

'1 eacliurb. 

Ncholats. 

Kit niPiitnrv hrliooU 


x.r>oi 

18.VNIO 

Miilille rl.is.s KclifioU 

XI 

111 

l.hXl 

hme ti'hooli. 

1 

30 

.3(>U 


2 


1 1,026 


The university of Heidelberg Is one of the oldest esta- 
blished in Germany ; it was founded in 13K6 ; that of Frei- 
burg in 14.^1. The faculty of divinity in the tormer is 
l.utheran, in the latter Catholic. Tlie school attendance 
is obligatory on every individual, and the attendance at the 
Sunday schools continues for two years after dismissal 
from tiic elementary school. Every parish has its pro- 
portional mniiber of schools. For tiie formation of 
Eehoolin.asters two normal schools arc founded ; fur Pro- 
testants at r.irlsrulie, for Catholics at Kttlingen. 

.\lLhoiigh the reigning family m Baden pro- 
f'bses the Protostcint religion, yet more titan h:df the inha- 
bitants arc, as we have stated, Catholics. According to a 
treaty enteral into with the pope, the bishopric ot Con- 
stance was suppressed, and by the hull of 11th April, 1834, 
the bishop ul Fn-iburg was nominated as metroiiulitan of 
six (ierman states, viz. Jiaden, 'Wirtcinberg, the grand 
diiehy,and the electorates of Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort, 
'i'lic sovereign confirms the prclatcs.who are chosen by the 
pope, and the revenues allotted to the church are to be 
securetl on landed {iroperty. All bulls, and other religious 
pruclamations, must bo sanctioned by the government, 
and receive its jilaa% previous to publication, 'fhe Pro- 
testant church is managed by a consistorial court, whose 
chief has equal rank with the bishop of Freiburg, its 
members asstmiblc in a convocation to regulate cderic.*U 
Aifidrs, the last sitting of which was held in 1834. The 
foundations of the ditferent religious creeds for religious 
and charitable purposes are stated by Hoiiiiitsch 
follows : — 


Pnitutant 

.lywuh 


BoIIl'Ious 

hecuUir 


No. of Fuunda- 
tioiit. 

Annual Kavano*. 

1,721 

996,‘i2!)fl. 

613 

430.718 

603 

674,616 


14,900 


In addition to these rich donations all classes of dvil and 
religious functionaries have subscription funds for pro- 
viding for orphans and widows *, and savings' banks are 
general, to encourage providence amongst the lower 
clmses. Beyond these institutions no formal provision 
is made for the poor, whose moderate habits keep them 
firom being burdensome. In the larger towns, as Mann- 
heim, for instance, sulieidlary relief is generally given in 
the shape of food, clothing, or fuel, from roliintary sub- 
scriptions raised by the inhabitants. The regulations are 
very strict as regards settlement in the communes, and 
permission to marry ; and the number of tradesmen is 
every where limited by the magistracy, who also control 
the price of provisions. The weights and measures used 
in the grand duchy are — the florin or gluden at par 12 il. 
SB 1/. ; 1 fl. Bs GO kreutzers ; the foot b ^ Engl. It. ; the 
morgen ■■ acres; the moap » rop. gallons; the 
peund SB ibs. avoirdupois. 
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*^*"*'7 descends from Berthold, Undgrave 
of Zahringen, one of the most powerful and meritorious 
families of the 11th century, whose son acquired the dis* 
trict of Baden. Margrave Augustus George united all 
the possessions of the two houses of Baden and Hurlacli 
and received, by the treaties at Luneville and Fresburg* 
as additions, the bibhopric of Constance ; the Austrian 
Breisgau; part of the piuatinate of the bislinprics of Spire, 
Strasburg, and Basel ; tiie county of HanauLichtenberg ; 
the Ortenau ; the island of Meiuau in the Lake of Con- 
stance ; seven free imperial cities ; a part of tlie estates of 
the Teutonic order, and nine abbeys ; together with the 
sovereignty over seven mediatized nobles of the empire, 
with a territory of 67 ZQ* Germ, inlles, and 222,000 inha- 
bitants. The reigning Grand Duke Leopold succeeded 
his half-brother, 30th Alarch, 1830, and is married to his 
cousin Sophia, the daughter of the abdicated King Gus- 
taviiB IV. of Sweden. 

Baden, a town and celebrated bathing-placc oiT Lower 
Austria, on the E. bank of an affluent of the Danube, at 
the entrance of a fine valley, 13 m. S. S.W. Vienna. 
Resident pop., with the neighbouring townships of Gut- 
teiibruun and Weikersdorf, almut 4,000 : but increased 
during tlie summer months by 3,000 visiters, amongst 
whom arc usually the emperor and other members of the 
imperial family. The presence of mineral springs here 
was known to the ancients, by whom they were called 
Aqua Coiite, from the neighbouring mountains ; and in 
1769, when the modern baths were constructed, the ruins 
of a Roman vapour-bath and other buildings were dis- 
covered. 'There arc at present IG baths, each enable of 
at once accommodating from 50 to 100 persons ; for here, 
it is to be observed, both sexes bathe cn masse! All 
parties are attired in louse flowing robes, and promenade 
in the baths, arm in arm, as if at 'Asutrie ; and os much in- 
terest is used with the master of the ceremonies to obtain 
the lionour of being parboiled with high-born exclusives, 
as to obtain an invitation to tiie most recherchi assem- 
blies. {Spencer's Germany and the Certnans^ ii. 194.) 

'The waters, according to the analysis of Volta, contain 
sulphate and muriate of soda, sulphate and carbonate 
of lime and magnesia, sulphate of alumina, and con- 
siderable quantities of carbonic and hydrosulphuric 
m;id gases: their temperature varies from 88° to 98^ 
Fab. Next to the batlis, the most remarkable buildings 
are, St. Stephen’s Church, the palace of the Archduke 
Anthony, the town-house, theatre, chiosk, &c. 'There 
are many well-built private houses ; several hospitals and 
other cliaritable institutions ; and a handsome park and 
public promenade: the ncighliourhood abounds with na- 
tural beauties, and contains various ancient remains 
{National Encyclopadia, pp. 159— 1G3.) 

Baden, a town of the g. d. Baden, famous for Its 
hot baths, usually called Baden Baden, to distinguish it 
from tlie watering-place of the same name near Vienna, 
romantically situated in the Middle Rhine Circle, 24 in. 
S. .S.W. Carlsruhe. Resident pop. 4,700. It was for- 
merly the constant residence of the margraves of Baden, 
and tlie grand duke still usually passes the summer in a 
villa here. The mineral springs were well known to, and 
appreciated by, the Romans, who planted a colony in it, 
and gtivu it the name of Civitas Aurelia Aqucnsis. Tho 
springs, 13 in number, burst out of the rocks at the foot 
of the castle terrace. 7'ho temperature is nut affected 
by the seasons : the hottest arc 64^ Reaumur, the cold- 
est 37*^. A handsome building, in form of a temple, is 
erected over the l.’rsprung, as the principal spring is 
called. Dr. Granville, speaking of this spring, says— 
" The w'atcr is perfectly clear, has a faint animal smell, 
a taste somewhat saltish, and wlien drunk as It issues 
from the spring, approaching to that of weak broth.” 
According to a recent analysis, its specific gravity is 1*030. 
A pint of the water, containing 7,392 grains, contains 
23*3 solid matter, the principal ingredient of which is 
culinary or common salt (16 grs.) ; the next In Import- 
ance are the sulphate, muriate and carbonate of lime 
(U grs.) ; tlie remainder consists of a small portion of 
magnesia and of traces of iron with about half a cubic 
inch of carbonic-acid gan in addition. There is hero no 
public building appropriated exclusively to the purpose 
of Imthing. The water is conveyed by pipes to the dif- 
ferent hotels, in which there are numerous baths, some 
of these being very luxuriantly fitted up. Mr. Murray 
says that this is 0 e most beautifully situated of the Ger- 
man baths, even surpassing, in this respect, the Nassau 
Bruniien. The surroiindiiig countnr, without the sub- 
limity and grandeur of Switzerland, fs distinguished by a 

f tleasing and romantic wildness, and is, as it were, a pre- 
ude to the Alps. July and August are the season when 
the baths are most fref|uented but visiters come and go 
from May to October. In 1833 they were visited by 
13,900 individuals. English visiters have of late years been 
very numerous ; and, but for the prevalence of fogs In 
winter, it is a dcbirable residence. A number of handsome 
buildings, amoM which, besides the temple over the 
IJrsprunRt the ConversaHonshauSt with its plantations. 
Is conspicuous. The dungeons under the Ncu Schlosst 
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orpidiee,iiroiu»poMd to hnvehccntho sont nnd fwisoni of 
•onifi tecret mid Urendftil tribunal ; but nothing certain 
If known of tlieir lihtory. 

BADBif, a town of Switzerland, cant. Argaii, on the 
left bank of tbo Limmat, 14| tn. N.K. Aarnti. Top. l.mM. 
It if forrounded by walU ; Is the seat of a tribunal of 
original Jurisdiction ; has a good town-house, a handsome 
Catholic church, 2 convents, an hospital, and a house of 
correction. The river Is crossed by a w(M>dcn bridge. 
Baden Is celebrated for its hot baths, known to the 
Komans by the namo of Tkcrma Helvetica : Uiey arc 
at a short distance from the town, on both sides the 
river : the water In the hottest baths has a tcmneratiiro 
of 87° Ileaumur : they are much frequented by the inha- 
bitants of Basil, Zurich, Ac. The environs are very 
bcautlAil ; and a number of fine cottages fur the use of 
strangers are scattered over the neighbouring heights. 
The deputies of the Swiss cantons have often held their 
diets at Ibulen. The treaty between Franco and the 
Empire in 1714 was signed here. 

B.\ 1)1 A, a town of Austrian Italy, prov. Polesina, on 
the Adige, 16 m. 'W. hy N. Uovigo. Pop. 3,.KX). It has 
a flne bridge over the Adige*, and two convents fur monks ; 
with a manufacture of earthenware, and some trade in 
com, silk, firewood, flax, Ac. 

BADOLATO, atown of Naples, prov. Calabria Ultra, 
24 m. 8. Catanzaro, situated on a hill near the sea. 
Fop. 3,(100. 

BADONVILUER, atown of France, dfp. Meurthc, on 
the Blettc, 20 m. E.S.E. Luncville. Fop. 2,218. It has 
a manufactory of awls, which produces alKiut 1,000,000 a 
year, with fabrics of cotton and earthenware. j 

BAEGA, atown of Spain, prov. Jacn, 20 m. N.E. Jaen. | 
Pop. 10,H(K). It Is situated on a hill, in a fertile and ex- 
tensive plain : has good streets and squares, one of the 
latter being adorned with a siiperli fountain. Among the 
principal public buildings are the Gothic cathnlral, the 
colleges of the Jesuits and of the oratory, the chapel of 
the ancient university. and the prison. It lias a collegiate 
church, several pui ish ciiurchus, and convciiU for both 
sexes, tlureo hospitals, an economical society, and some 
tanneries. Bac^a is supposed to oeeunv tiie site of the 
ancient Jtratia ; and it was tin* resliit'nce of several 
MtKirlsh kings, having been wrested from tin* latter In 
122H. At tins epoch its poiiulatioii is said to have 
amounted to iri0,(HK); hut this is probably an exaggera- 
tion. Tlie bishoprie, of wliicli it was once the seiU, was 
transferred to Jium in I24H; and its university has also 
been suppressed. {MUlaufh) 

BAENA, a tow’ii of Spain, prov. Cordova, 2.110. .S.E. 
Cordova, on tiie MarlMdla. Tup. (town ;uul district) 1.1,si!(i. 
It has four parish < hurche.s and live eonvciits. There are, 
in Its environs, very productive salt-mines. 

BAFFA (an. Patthos), a sua-iiurt town on the S.W. 
coast of the island of t'ypriis, lat. 34*^47' 20" N., long. 
32^ 26' 20" F.. This inconsiderable tiiWii, not coiitauiitig 
more than 1,000 Inhnb., occupies tlic site ul the famous 
Paphos of antiquity, wliicli, after being destroyed several 
times, was rebuilt hy Augustus, and was tlicncu called 
AugNsta. During tiie occupation of Gypnis by the Ve- 
netians, Baflk was n city of emisidcrable wealth and iin- 
fiortance. It is now nearly deserted, and Is iilletl with 
the ruins of ciiurehes and palaces tliat are c\ ery where 
crumbling to the ground. The bay is large ; hut tne port, 
commanded by a eastle on tlio l>c.icli, is shallow and un- 
safe. Caves, or natlier dwell uig-pi:uvs, have lieen rut in 
several of tiie rocks in the neiglihourliond, some of which 
are Inhabited. The country round Baffu is fruitful, and 
product's considerable supplies of corn, cotton, .and silk. 

Old Paphos is supposed to liavo stood about 6 m. S.E. 
of Paphos or Baffa, at a little distance from tiie sea. It 
was the favourite residence of Venus, I)tm patens Cppri, 
the place where the sea-hum goddess first took up her 
abode, and was famous from a very remote cimm'Ii for its 
temples appropriated to her worship, and fur the rites 
and processions performed by her votaries. Hence the 
epithets Paphlan and Cyprian applied to Venus : — 

*' O Venuk rsgins (Snidi l'j|ihlque, 

Hpcnw OUvctiuu Ojipniu * * ■ 

It is worthy of remark that, according to Tacitus, the 
foddesB was not represented at Paiihos under the liuman 
figure, but under that of a rone. (Hist. lib. 2. (3.) There 
were also temples and altars wlicrc sacritices acre 
oflhved to the goddess In New Papiios. The office of 
high priest of the Papliian Venus was both lucrative a.id 
honourable. lu proof of this it may be mentioned, that 
when Cato was sent to C 3 'pru 8 , he reprciseiitod to Pto- 
lemy that if he submitted without fighting lie should not 
want either fbr money or honours, tor the Roman people 
would make him grand priest of tlie Paphbui Venus. 
iLarehrr, Mimoire sur f enus^ p.48.) 

BAFFIN'S or BYLOT'S BAY. a large Inland sea. 
between Greenland and the N.E. coast of America, be- 
tween G8® and TV N. lat., and 52« and »(P W. long. It 
extends, from S.E. to N.IV., about 280 m. ; iu width 
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I varying from 350 to something less than 100 m. at its N. 
cmf. Its surface may theremre be estimated at about 
206,000 sq. m., on area exceeding by more than a half that 
of the Baltic. In fact, however, it is mucli larger even 
than this ; its natural boundaries being evidently Caro 
Farewell, the S. point of Greenland, and Cape Chudlcigh, 
on the coast of Labrador, both nearly on the 60th parallel, 
and respectively in 4.V and 65° W. long. Taking t‘inse 
for its dimensions, its surface will amount to 456,000 sq. 
m. ; but it is usual to take for its limits those first 
as.signed, the additional S. jiart being denominated 
Davis’s Strait. (Arrovsmith's Atlas, pi. 4').; Baffin's 
Voff. i Purchas's Pilgrims, ill. H44— 84H. ; Boss's First 
Vay. 34— 161. ; Parras First Vtnf. C— 28.) 

Modem discovery has shown timt the N.E. .*ind N. 
coa.sts of America, as far as 120^ W., arc broken into 
Innumerable islands, and that Baffin's Bay is connected 
with other great internal gulidis ; such as that of Bootliia 
{Ross's Second Voy. 'J3— 1 16.), and the larger basin of Hud- 
son's Bay {Parry's Second Voy, 2n7--347.), and also with 
the Polar Sea. {Parry's First Voy. *29 — B2.) The term 
Mediterranean cannot be tlierefore properly ajiplied to 
tills great expanse of water, since, large us It is, it is only 
one among a number of enormous giilphs in the singu- 
larly tortuous channel connecting the N. Atlantic and 
the Arctic oceans. 

The water of this bay attains a great deiitli, the maxi- 
mum being LOfiO fathoms, and this was found at no great 
distance from the land in lat. 7*2° 2'F N., long. 72^ 7^ W. 
The bottom must, however, bo extremely mountainous, 
since 1.1 m. farther N.lt was readied In 120 fatlioms. 'J'he 
bottom in both cases was mud : and thongli, from tliu 
greater dcptli, of course, neither insect nor organic mattiT 
was procured, yet a small star-tiifli w.*is found sticking to 
the line below tlic point marking H(N) fatlioms, an pxtr.i. 
ordinary depth for life in tliis lat., if the creiaturc wore 
brought nil from the point indicated. {Boss's Vtrst Vt.ij. 
l!il, 192.) In difrerent ptirts, Parry found no bottom in 
2fi0 fatli. and .110 f,ith , w Idle in otluTs his lead rciwheil 
the ground hi 2TX) fath., 12'> fath., and 120 t.ith. He aUo, 
in a high lat. (74|^), iound the depth to be 1,050 fath., but 
he imagined that lOO or 200 fatli should be allowixl on 
this for drift and swdl. {First Voy. 7,8. ‘2.1. .10.) Tlie 
temperature of tlie water is, in snmiiier, from 2° to .1^ 
lower tiian that of the air in tlic shade ; and this tcm]>er- 
atnrc decreases with the depth. It would seem, howci er, 
th.it the bottom mud is pretty nniforinly at 29*^ or 21iP'. 
{Party's Ftr.\t Voy. 27. ; Boss's First Voy. Appen. 133.) 
The month of this iMy or sea lieing towards the S.E., that 
is, towards the approach ot the tidal wave ; tides are, of 
course, experieneed in its waters, but they do not appear 
to rise to any great heiglit, especially tow ards the N . Six ft. 
or 8 ft. seems about tlic average. {Boss's First Voy. 41. 
et pass.; Parry's First Voy. 27. et pass.) The melting 
of tin* vast innsNes of snow and ice produces very sensilile 
dilTerenees in the ajipearance and roniposition of these 
waters : under sneli hilhienee, they become turbid and of 
a dirty brow II colour; tlieir gravity diminishing, at tiie 
same time very iimtcrUlly, so tliat the observed extremes 
ill July, 1819, were 1'02G1 and 10-183. {Parry's Fust 
Voy. 7. 28.) Strong currents, setting towards the S., 
are experienced in Davis's Straits; and it was this fad 
which led to tlie belief tiiat Baffin’s Bay was nut boniidi d 
hy land upon the N., as marked by Its intelligent disco- 
verer ; but would 3 leld a direct passage, in tlie summer, 
to Uie Arctic Sea {Buss's Official Instr., Ftrsl Voy. 3.) ; 
hut these rurrents were found not only to diminisli in 
intensity with increase of lat., hut e^en'to run N. in (lie 
upper part of the hay {Parry's First Voy. 31.), while the 
continuity of land round tlie b:i 3 '-head was fully demon- 
strated by Ross, who, in 181 «!, followed very nearly tlie 
Identical track wliicli Baffin had sailed over 200 years 
before. {Ftrst Voy. 153. et pass.) Baffin’s Bay is full of 
Indentations n|K)n both its coasts, but only onecoiitinuuns 
channel has been discovered ; this is the Sir J. Luncas~ 
ter*s Sound of Baffin, to the continuation of whicli to tiie 
Polar Sea, Parry gave the name of Barrow’s Strait. 
{First Voy. ,52.) It runs W. from lat. 74'* 3(/ 3" N., long. 
7V 1* W. It is now in the highest degree impruliable 
that any other outlet should exist from this bay in any 
direction. There are hut few islands in these waters. 
Disco, on the E. coast, in lat. N., long. .58° W. (mean), 
is a Danish wlialiiig station; and Hare or Waygatc 
Itlc, a little N. of the former, has acquired some celebrity 
as the place where one of the most modem experiments 
was made to determine the elhpticlty of the earth. The 
acceleration of the pendulum between London and this 
place was 65*2386 vibrations in a mean solar (bi 3 ’, showing 
a diminution of gravity from pole -to equator, equal to 
*0055139, and a compression of tlie polar axis equal to 
{Parry's Ftrst Voy., Appen, 166.) The land in the 
I neighbourhood Is mountainous, and in the last degree 
barren ; wooil is totally absent, and the few plants that are 
found are of the low-growing, hardy kind, fitted to endure 
j the intense cold of these regions. {iUtss's Ftrst Voy., 

I Appen, 141— 144. ; Parry's First Voy., pass.) The com- 
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poBition of the rocks ts very vnrious, but with an Immense | 
preponderance of old formations (granite ami gneiss) ; 
limestone is found, but not aliuiidantiy ; and trap appearM 
to form a very cliarartcristic feature of these sliurcs. 
llasait occurs ; and rock of every kind is brought down 
on the floating ice. {M^CiUlocn's Paper ; Hoax's First 
f’oy., Appen. 09—82. ; Parry's First Foy, 20. et pass.) 
The birds and animals arc those of tlie Arctic regions ge- 
nerally ( Edwards's Paper ; Ross's First Voy. 41—04.); and 
in the water, the whale and seal are particularly nume- 
rous. Parry, by showing the uossibility of crossing through 
the ice, which always occupies the centre of the bay, per. 
formed an important service to the whalers, whose 
fisheries had before been confined to the coast of Green- 
land, wlicrc the wimlcs arc fewer in number and inferior 
In ipiality to those met with on the American shore. 
(First Voy. 18—23.29.) 

The discovery of a N W. passage to India has been 
a favourite project for more than three centuries. In 
this attempt, Setuistian Cabot led the way in 1497, 
when lie approached this sea as nearly as the 58th pa- 
rallel of lat. He was followed by Martin Frobisher, 
who, between ]57(i and 1578, made three voyages for the 
same purpose, entered between the shores of Greenland 
and America, and gave his name to the strait between 
Uesolution and Cumlicrland islands. John Davis, be- 
tween 15 k:> and ir)87, maiie three voyages, and proceeded as 
high as N. lat. ; his name is very pro|ierly preserved 
in tliat portion of the sea which he traversed ; but the 
term stniit (Dwis'a Sthait) is not very appropriately 
applied to it, the narrowest part of the sea btdng ICO ni. 
across, l.astly, in IGIG, Robert Rylot, or Bilett, com- 
manded an expedition, fitted out by private adventurers, 
for similar discoveries. Baltin was pilot of this ship ; and 
the result was the exploration of the bay to its «cry head, 
and the ascertaining of all its points, sounds, and bear- 
ings, with a precision that has not been improved, except 
in the eorrf>eti(>n ot some errors of longitude. Bylut and 
Baflin not li.iving been followed by otlier navigators for 
more than 209 years, suspicions beg.*in to lie entertained 
as to the authenticity of their statements ; and Ralliii*s 
Bay ( N. of (•8'-'), it not actually struck out of the charts, 
was laid down in the greater nunilK'r as doubtful. There 
never, how'cver, w.is any probable ground for this discre- 
dit ; and l.itc dneo^eriis have shown how unjust it was, 
and have placed the names of Baflin and Bylot in the first 
class of <>nterpriiiing and trustworthy navigators. {Hak- 
luyt's Colltct. Voy. lii.fi— 9. 29 — ^9(1.98—119.; Purchas's 
PUyrims. in. 831—818., Ac. ; Koss and Parry, passim.) 

JIAFRA, H town of Asiatic Tuikey.pueli. Sivus,on the 
right bank oi the Kizil Krmak, 13 in. above where it falls 
into the Hl.aok Sea ; lat. 41 32' 52”N., hiiig. .3(»f 1 1 ' 4.V'E. 
Pup. 2,(X)0. ** It has a fine bridge, and two mosques. The 
environs are trnitflil of rice and flax, and its bazars are 
said to be well sujiplied. 

BAGDAD, .in important prov. or pachalik of Turkey I 
in Asia, of a triangular form, stretching N. W. fnini the 
buttiiin of the Persian Gulph, in about 3(Pto 38*^ N. lat., 
and l\ing between the 4()th and 48ili degree of E. long., 
having W. and S. the Euphrates and the Arabian desert ; 
E. Kuzi.stan, mount Zagros, and the Persian ]irnv. of 
AzerhijjUi ; N. W. the piiclialik of Diarliekr ; and N., 
Armenia and the territories of the Kurdish chief of Ju- 
lamerick. 'J’liis immense tract extends over iui area of 
above 1(X),(H)0 sq. in., and comprises the whole of the an- 
cient Babylonia and Chaldea, and the greater part of 
Assyria Proper and Susiana. Except where it is lioundcd 
on the W. by the Isuphrates, the pruv. is traversed in its 
whole extent by this grc.'it river and its rival the Tigris, 
and by the greater and lesser Zab, the. Diala. and otlier 
afllueiits of the latter. It is naturally divided into three 
portions ; viz. 1st the country between the Arabian desert 
and the Euphrates ; 2d, that between the latter and the 
Tigris, the Mesopotamia of the ancients ; and, 3d, the 
country to the E. of the Tigris. 'Phat portion of Meso- 
potamia S. of the city of Bagdad is now called Jrak- 
Arabi. and that to the N . of Bagdad, Algextrah. or the 
island. The soil and appearance dilfcrs widely in dif- 
ferent parts. At present its must fertile jiortion is that 
situated iM^twden mount Zagros and the Tigris, N. to 
Mosul. The tract lying lietweun the two great rivers, one 
of the richest, best-eultivatcd, and most populous regions 
of the ancient world is now, in most parts, an absolute i 
desert, through the inisgovcrnracnt to hich it has been 
subjected . “ 'Aic miglity cities of N ineveh, Babylon, Scleu- 
cia, and Ctesiphon have crumbled Into dust : the humble 
tent of the Arab now occupies the spot formerly adorned 
with the palaces of kings ; and his flocks procure but a 
•canty pittance of food, amidst tlie fallen fragments of 
ancient magnlficcnLc. Tlie banks of tlic Kuphrates and 
Tigris, once so prolific, are, for the most part, covered 
with impcnecrabltf brusliwood ; and the interior of the 
prov. wiiich was traversed and fertilised by innumerable 
canals, is destitute of citlier inhabitants or vegetation.** 
{Kinneir's Persian Emp., p. 237.) The country W. of 
the Euphrates is but of limited extent, and at a short 
distance from the river becomes an arid waste. The j 
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climate In the S. nnrts in June, July, and August is ox- 
ceedlngly hot during the day ; but the nights arc Jwavs 
cool, ai^ fires are absolutely necessary in winter. 'J ho 
prevailing wind is from the N. W. The Simoom (a"? 
Arabia) is more common at Bagdad than In other nans 
of the prov. ; but, in general. It is fatal only to strangers 
the Arabs being, in most instances, aware of its approach*. 
It would be easy, were the government not proverbial 
for imbecility and Imor.mce, to restore some luirtlon of 
the ancient prosperity of Mesopotamia. Few countries 
are blest with a finer soli, or are capable of belngcultl- 
vated with less labour. The Euphrates and Tigris, 
which arc seldom more than 50 m. apart, approach in the 
latitude of Bagdad to within 25 m. of each other, and 
afford an inexhaustible supply of the finest water. They 
rise twice a year Euphrates), and as the water is 
then nearly on a level with the surface of the plain, the ir- 
rigation, so indispensable to countries like this. Is effected 
with the utmost facility. But the insecurity of property 
renders these advantages of no avail. Under the stupid 
despotism of the Turks, the cultivators, liable at all 
times to have their fields laid waste and tlicir habitations 
pillaged by the myrmidons of those in power, avoid, as 
much as possible, idl sorts of labour. Here, as in all 
similarly situated countries, tiie natives restrict their 
tillage to the immediate vicinity of towns and villages ; 
and it is only in rare iiistiinci'S, and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, that cultivation is prosecuted on a larger 
scale, and with any thing like adixiuatc vigouri The 
products of this naturally fertile region are alike various 
and valuable. Excellent crops are raised of wheat, barley, 
rice, maize, and other grains : tobacco, hemp and flux, 
cotton, Ac., arc ruitivated ; dates arc an object of murii 
attention, arc reckoned of a peculiarly good quality, and arc 
almost AS much prized here as in Arabia. The mountains 
in the E. and N. parts of the prov. are covered with 
vast forests, consisting priiiciually of oaks, wliich fbmish 
the best gall nuts brought rrotn the E. I'hc horses of 
this prov. have been long renowned. They arc small, 
being seldom more tlian 14 hands high, docile, never 
known to bo vicious, and capable of undergoing a vast 
ileal of fatigue. The camel, however, is at once the 
most common and most useful of tlie domesticated ani- 
mals. Mules and asses are both met with in considerable 
numbers ; huffaloes are kept for the sake of their milk, 
and oxen for agricultural purposes. Among wild ani- 
mals are lions, panthers, hyenas, jackalls, wolves, and 
wild boars. All sorts of poultry arc bred except the 
turkey : ostriches arc found in the deserts, and black 
partridges arc common on the banks of rivers. 'J'here 
arc no means by which to form any accurate estimate of 
the pop. of this paclmlik ; but Jc probably exceeds 
l,3(K),(M)() — a number hardly, perhaps, equal to the pop. 
of either Nineveli or Babylon I The pop. consists of 
Turks, Arabs, Kurds, Turkmans, Armenians, and Jews. 
The prov. is onlv partially subject to the Forte. The 
chiefs or sheiks of the Arabs and Kurds, who are masters 
ol the whole country beyond the precincts of the towns, are 
friHiuently at open war with cacn other. They are bound 
to lurnibh the pacha with a certain number of troops and 
a certain amount of tribute ; but tiicse contingents are 
always very irregularly paid ; and, in many Instances, the 
chiefs acknowledge only a nominal deiiendcnce on the 
Porte. Were this country subject to a vigorous and mo- 
derately intelligent government, it would soon become 
one of the most flourishing in the world. But no im- 
provement need bo looked for so long as It continues 
subject to its present rulers. (Kmnetr'i Persian Em^ 
pire. pp. 230-312.) 

Baouad, a famous city of Asiatic Turkey, long the 
lap. of the Caliphate, and now of the above prov., on the 
Tigris, about 190 m. in a direct line from the junction of 
the latter with the Euphrates. Lat. 33® 19' 40" N., 
long. 44^ 24' 45" E. Pop. variously estimated, but may 
probably amount to about 70,000, principally Arabs and 
Turks. It stands on both banks of the river, which Is 
here about 620 feet across, but the larger ]iortion is on 
the E. side: the communication between its two di- 
visions IS maintained by means of a bridge of boats. It 
is of an oblong shape, is surrounded by a high wall of 
brick and mud, about 5 m. in circ., flanked at regular 
distances with towers, some of wliich, of an immense 
size, were built by the earlier caliphs. There are 6 
gates, 3 on each side the river. Tlie castle at the N. 
eoiner of the city commands the passage of the Tigris, 
but is a place of no strength. I'hc town Is meanly built ; 
streets so narrow that where two horsemen meet they 
can hardly pass each other. The bazars, though exten- 
sive and well supplied, are far from handsome. Few of 
the ancient buildings remain ; but these few are far su- 


perior in elcgaiiee and solidity to the more modern 
structures. Of the former, the most worthy of notice 
are the gate of the Talisman ; a lofty minaret built in 
785 ; the tomb of Zobcida, the most beloved of the wives 
of Haroun-al-Kaschid. The famous Modressa Mostan- 
seroi, or rollego founded in 1233 by the caliph Mos* 
tanser, and long the best attended and most celebrated 
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•emlfiaiy In the Bm ttlll exists ; biit quantum mutatui! Is the principal edi&ce. In winter the climate is very 
It Is convertfsd into a khan or caravansera, and its old i severe, and the town is deserted not merely Iw visiters, 
kitchen into the custom-house 1 (Niebuhr.) Kothlng ; but even by a iKtritnn of its inhabitants. Iherc arc 
remains of the far-famed palace of the caliphs ; etiam ; 9 mineral springs, all of which issue from a rock at the 
ruitue peHeret and the sixit where it stood is not even j foot of the aiUacent mountains ; their temperature vanes 
ascertmnod. Ilie only handsome modern ediOce is the ; from to of Keaumur ; they have a fetid smell, and 
tomb and sanctuary of a famous Sooid doctor, the patron I are said to Im very efficacious In n variety of complaints, 
saint of the town, who nourished anno Hegira 6(>0. | More inv.alids resort to liagneres-de-Luchon than to 

Bagdad was recently a place of great trade, and the > either Bagncres-en-BIgorrc or Bourges. The season 
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sora, brought in boats up the 'i'igris, and then transported the neighbourhood of the town, among the Pyrenees, 
by caravans to Tocat, Constantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, is the wild solitary lake of Secuiego. (Hugo, France 
and the W. parts of Persia. The chief imports from Fittoresque, art. Haute Garonne; Inglis^e Switzerland, 
India are gold brocade, oloths, sugar, pepper, tin, sandal, p. 290. ) 

wood, iron, china-ware, spices, cutlery, arms, and broad BAGNE'RKS-EN-BIGORKE, a town of France, di'p. 

cloth ; in return for which they send bullion, copper, llautes Pyrenees, cap. arrond. on the left bank of the 
gall-nuts, tamarisk, leather, ana otto of roses. From Adour, in a delightful situation at the entrance to the 
Alnp}>o are imported Kuronoan silk stuffs, broad cloth, vidley of Camnan, and the foot of a finely wooded hill, 
tUnh, cochineal, gold thread, and several other European 13 m. S.S.K. Tarbes. Pop. H.ICS. Bagnt'^res is the Bath 
articles, brought in Greek vessels to Scanderoon. j'he or Cheltenham of France, and is indebted for its celebrity 
lm|iorts fnim Persia are shawls, carpets, silk, cotton, and importance to its hot mineral springs, wiiich were 
white cloth, leatlier, and saffron ; and tliose from Con- | known and resorted to by the Romans, 'i'lie waters have 
stantinople are bullion, furs, gold and silver tliread, I no peculiar taste, but arc aperient and tonic. During 
jewels, brocade, velvets, and otto of roses. The prindp^ spring and autumn the town is crowded with invalids 
manufacture Is that of red and yellow leatlier, wlilcli Is < and iMcasnre-huntcrs from most parts of France, and by 
much esteemed ; but silk and cotton stuffs arc also pro- { many foreigners, parties iarly Russians and l''nglisli. As 
duced. Of late years, however, the trade of the city has ' many as 8,u:X) strangers iiavc been assembled here at the 
a good deal declintHl, in consequence principally of the same time ; uniting, as has been stateii, ** cc qui fait Ir 
inability of the government to repress tlie attacks and chorine, ’’honneur dc la s.jci6tf, mats aussi ce qui cn 
exactions of the Arabs. l/«if I'opprohre." Tli** town lias not been built on any 

The climate, notwitiistanding its gireat heat, is admitted regular plan, but has increased according to the inlliix 
to be very healthy ; but the nativiw arc, without excep- j of company. In consequence, though it has some good 
tion, the ugliest iit>uple in tlie Turkish empire, and are streets, with very excellent liouses, am* good inri.s and 


that which p- evails in Aleppo (which si‘(‘). In this city, 
though the former cap of tlie scientitic world, rea^bng 
and writing are rare accomplishments; and when Nie- 
buhr was here, there was not a dealer in books in the 
town, nor any means of procuring a single volume ! 

Bagdad was founded by Al Mansonr, second caliph of 
the Abassides, A.n. 7f>.3, and is said to have been priiiei- 
pally formed out of the ruins of the. ancient city of Cte- 
sipiion. It was greatly enlarged and adorned by the 
grandson of its founder, tlie famous ilaroun-al-Rahchid. 
It continued to flourish, and to 1 mi the principal seat of 
learning and the arts, till 1259, when it w'ns taken and 
sacked by llolakoo, grandson of Gengis Khan. It has 
since undergone various changes, and hits successively 
fallen into the in'iiids of the Fur(.inns and Turks. Tlie 
latter, however, have held it since when ft surren- 
dered, on capitulation, after a lirave resistance. The 
terms of tlie capitulation were, that the lives and pro- ' 
perty of the inhabitants should he saved ; but the blixid- > 
thirsty conqueror, Amurath IV., regardless of this 
convention, barbarously massacred a largo proportion of 
tile Inhabitants, it was ineffectually liesieged by Nadir 
Mliah. (Kiuneir's Persia, pp. 24(^252. ; Niebuhr, Voy- \ 
age en Arabic, il. pp. 239— 2(i7.) ! 

IIAGNA-CA VALI.U, a town of the Papal States, leg. 
Ferrara, on the Sinu, 12 m. W. Ravenna. Pop. lO.OfN). 
It has establishments for the spinning of silk ; and large 
quantities of hemp are cultivated in its environs, which 
are also priNluctivo of corn, &c. 

BAGNA LOIJKA, or BANGALUKA, a town of 
European Turkey, In Bosnia, on the Verbas, cap. san- 
jiak. :io m. S. GraiUska ; lat. 44^ 5K' N.. long. 17^ 3' E. 
J*op. 7,(XK). It stands in a feidilc valley, is defended by 
a castle, and was for some time the cap. of a pachalik. It 
has numerous mosques, two public baths, a powder manu- 
factory, wiiich furnishes the bi^st in the country, and 
viu'iniis bazars. The inhabitants are iiartly I'urks and 
luirtly GrcH'ks and Jews. (Diction iifograph.) 

BAGNARA, a town and castle of tiie l*ap:il States, ' 
leg. Ravenna, on the Santemo, 7ni. N.N.W. Faenza. i 
Pun. 2,(KM). I 

Uacnara, a sea-port town of Naples, prov. Calabria i 
Ultra, cant. Scylla, 16 m. N.E. Reggio. Pop. b,i)00. It 
has a considerable trade in excellent muscat wine, pro- 
duced in the vicinity, and In wood and tar. Bagiiara 
suflbred severely ft-om an earthquake In 1783. It is siip- 
|K)sod by some geographers to be the Portiis Urestis of the 
ancients. 

BAG N AREA, a town of the Papal .States, leg. Viterbo, 
16 m. N. Viterbo. Pop. 3,.500. It is situated on a hill, 
and is the seat of a bishopric. 

UAGNB^UES-DB-LUCIION, a town of France, dfp. 
Haute Garonne, 94 m. .S. S.W. St. Gaudens. Pop. 
9JI85. It is situated in the lieautifiil valley of the Luclion, 
at the foot of the Pyrtotes, within almut 5 m. of the 
Spanish ftontler. It is celebrated for Its mineral waters, 
which, as well as those of Bagndres-en-Bigorre, were 
known to the Romans. The town is said to be ** triste et 
ehitivc f** but It is Increasing and improving, and now 
posse s se s almost all the establishments peculiar to a 
veU-veqaealial watering place. The Hfitel dci Thermes 


building worth notice except the New B.ith Hotel, in the 
Greek style, and of bluish marble. Streets well paved, 
clean, and w'cll watered. The promcnatle, called Cou- 
stous, in the centre of the town, is ornamented with a 
fountain ; there arc several deiiglitful drives ani! pro- 
menades in the vicinity ; and it also affoids tlic finc.si ex- 
cursions for th botanist, mineralogist, and the lovers of 
the picturesque and the suLiime. There are ‘h <,r 2b 
haths: “Each is under the direction of a mcdic.il in- 
Sfiector, who must be consul* ?d before any one is per- 
mittixl to employ the waters. He is paid by govermnent. 
and, tlierefore, the consultation costs nothing ; and tlie 
cx|)ensc of the bath is not more than a franc.” (Inghs's 
Switzerland, S[C. p. 2(i4.) The principal biith, or tlno 
called tiu Salut, is situated in a ravine about \ league 
from the town. Bagiieres has a court ot original juris- 
diction, a college, an hospital, with a thcatie.cr nccrt-hall, 
and numerous places of entertainment, k tins also 
fabrics ot banios (a kind of woollen stuff), linen. etamines, 
crape, and paper. On the road to Tarbes is a monument 
in black and w bite marble in honour of Count Segur. 
(lingo. Fiance FtUoresque, art. llautes PyrSnfes.) 

According to Mr 'nglis, Bagneres is ne* a very chf-nji 

J ilace. ” At the public estabiisliments one chamber costs 
i fr. ; breakfast of tea or coffee, 2 fr. ; diiii.er, 4 fr. T\» 
those wlio live in priv.’ite lodgings market prices are also 
high. BiUchcrs’ meat is seldom below Hrf. per lb. ; a 
fowl rests Is. 3d. ; milk and butter are both near ; and 
although via ordinaire mav be had at 4d; per liottle, 
tolerable wine costs at least double that sum.*' (i>. 26>').) 
BAG NODES, a village of France, dcp. Ome, in a so- 
' lltary valley, 13 m. E. by S. Domfront. This village, 
celebrated for its mineral spiiugs, was built in the 17th 
century, the springs having been discovered in the pro- 
ceding century. During the last twenty years it has 
been embellished with some new and elegant buildings, 
and in its environs are extensive plantations th.*it aflbrd 
fine promenades. In 1822 an establishment for the use 
of the military was founded here, capable of accommo- 
dating almnt invalids. The temperature of the water 
is about 26^ centigrade. This Is the only mineral spring 
in the ci-devant prov. of Normandy. ( Uv^o, art. Ome.) 

BAGNOLI, atown of Naples, prov. Sann'o, 9 m. S.W. 
Trivento, on the declivity of a hill. Po]ft 8,000. It has 
five churches, an abbey, and an hospital. , 

BAGNOLO, a town of Austrian Italy, 8 m. S. Brescia, 
on the high road from Brescia to Cremona. Pop. 2.6IX). 

Baunolo, a town of Naples, prov. Principato Ultra, 
on the declivity of Monte Calvello, 9 m. S.W. St. Angelo 
de Dombardl. Pop. .5,000. It has a fine collegiate church, 
and several convents. 

BAGNOLS, a town of France, d^. Card, cap. cant., 
near the Ceze, on a rock 25 m. N.N.E. Nismes. Pop. 
4,847. It is generally ill- built, but has a good square, 
adorned with a public fountain. It has a college, an 
hospital, with filatures of silk, dye-works, hat-niakcrs, 
tanners, &c 

BAGOLINO, a town of Austrian Italy, prov. Briscia, 
on the Caflkro, 24 ro. N.N.E. Brescia. Pop. 3,000. It 
has several forges for the manufacture of iron and steel. 
BAGULCOT, a subdiv. of the distr. Darwar, Ui^ 
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doitan, proT. Bejapoor, prmld. Bombay, including t^e 
pergunnahs Bagulcot and Badaumy ; iiha|ie irregular ; 
lengtb 54 ra. ; breadth 44 m. : area about 1,23() sq. m. 
1^. about 100,000. It it bounded N. E. by the Krishna 
river, but it badly watered, as well from the want of 
running streams and large wells, as the general deficiency 
of rain, which in some years does not exceed 26 inches, 
a quantityisurpassed in one month of the S. W. monsoon 
near the coast. Garden culture is consequently very 
limited, and most of the villages are on ttie banks of the 
larger rivers. In 1820 these pergunnahs contained 310 
irhab. townships, including the towns of Bagulcot, Ba- 
daumy, Keroor, Scroor, and Perwatee. Under the Ma- 
harattas, who obtained them in 1756, tlicy wore the 
theatre of violence and rapine ; but after their transfer 
to the British gov. in 181H, a rapid and complete change 
took place, and they soon became singularly noted for 
the absence of crime. (Hatniittm^ 1. p. 101.) 

Baoulcot, a town of lliiidostan, cap. of the above 
district, and of a pergunnah. Pop. in 1820, 7,500. It is 
the residence of tlic principal merchants and bankers. 

BAGUK, an ini. division of Hindostan, anciently de- 
seribed as a separate, though minor prov., but more re- 
cently attacheu to the prov. Malwa and Gi^rat, between 
which it lies, in about 21” N. lat., and 74” E. long. It 
consists of a hilly country, the several ranges of which 
run N. and S., decreasing in height from Malwa to 
Gujrat, and mostly covered with thick low jungle forests 
of teak, black-wood, &c. It is indifferently watered, and 
the climate for a considerable part of the year is reckoned 
unhealthy. From the first cause the ground is comiuira- 
tivcly unproductive ; the digging of wells, 3cc., is also 
attended with great labour and expense, but reservoirs 
are sometimes constructed by throwing an embankment 
across the stream of a narrow valley. The pop., consists 
chiefly of Bheels and Meenas, under various petty chiefs : 
many vestiges of ailtiquity he scattered over its surface ; 
but at present this div. contains no inhabited places of 
any Inifiortance, except the towns of Doongurpooz, 
Bausw'arra, and Sangwara. {Hamilton's E, /. Cfaz. Itri.) 

BAHA MAS (THE) consist of several hundred islands, 
of various magnitudes, extending in a S.E. and N.W. 
direction, between llayti .md Florida, nearly GOO m. 
from Turk’s Island, in 21” 23', to the Mantnnilla Reef, 
in 27” 5(K N. Ut., and from 71® 5' fo 70” W. long. 
They arc mostly of coral-lin^ formation, low, flat, 
and but scantily covereii with soil, and tiio greater 
number of them uninhabited. Tiiey lieloiig to Great 
Britain. St. halvnd one of these isUnds, was the first 
land discovere i by Columbus, on tlic 12th of Get. ; 
1492. l.ik(' lilt neigh' .otinng islands, it was densely I 
peopled by ’ndianr, who were hannlebs and inofl'cnsiic. 
*J'he raobt important of the group, however, trom its 
harbenr and . 'tnation with respect to tiie Florida Chan- 
nel iH New rroviiiencc; and, as this is the residence of 
th( governor, tin; seat of the legislature, and the head- 
f’tiarters oi tlie troops, and as it differs from the other 
islands in no essential degree, we Audi coniine ourselves 
to ail outl'ne of its geographical features and general ap- 
pearance, deeming it unnecessary to dwell upon any of 
the others. It lies in lat. 25” 29^ N., and in lung. 76” 34' 
W., and extends atiout 21 in. from E. to W., and 7 from 
N. to S. It is nearly covered with large trees and lirush- 
wood, and much intersected with marshes and lagunes. 

A range of slightly elevated hills runs along a part of the 
island at a very short distanee from the sea ; and upon 
the face of this ridge stands Nassau, the capital, and the 
seat of government. Another range of hills runs pa- 
rallel to the former, .at the distance of about 24 m.; the 
whole of the intervening space iorms an extensive marsh. 
The total number of sq. m. in the Bahamas, including all 
tlie islands from New Providence to Key Sal and An- 
guilla, is, according to Porter's Tables, 5,424. The pop., 
in 1832, was 4,674 whites, 4,(169 coloured and free blacks, 
and 9,765 slaves. In 1837 the total po]). was 19,943. The 
inhab. are divided Into the two classes of residents and 
wftekers. The latter are mostly emploved in rescuing 
vessels, with their crews and cargoes, shipwrecks being 
very frequent in these intricate, shallow, and dangerous 
seas. They sail in small flat-bottomed sloops, admirably 
fitted for the waters they navigate. They are excellent 
sailors; are familiar with all the keys, shoals, and 
breakers ; and encounter danger with alacrity and courage. 
Their great places of rendezvous are the Florida Gulph, 
the Hole in the all, and the Hog-sties. Their vessels 
are very numerous. They are licensed by the governor, 
and receive a salvage on all property rescued from 
the waves. The climate varies very considerably, both 
in temperature and salubrity, according to the geogra- 
phical position and local peculiarities of the islands. At 
New Providence the weather, during the cold season, 
which extends from Nov. to May, is extremely pleasant ; 
the thermometer in the shade being generally from 60” to 
70”, the mid-day heat tem|iered by a constant breeze ; 
and the evenings cool and .agreeable. From May to Nov. 
the heat increases or decreases, as the sun advances or 
retires from the tropic ol Cancer, and during this period 
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the ran^ of the thermometer Is from 76® to 85” seldom 
rising above 90®. The increase of temperature 'is nene. 
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exact measurement of it. The spring rains commence 
about May, and continue for a few weeks : those of autumn 
commence in Sept., and generally terminate In Nuv. or 
Dec. During the autumnal months fogs are very fre- 

J uent in tlie mornings and evenings ; but from Dec. to 
lay the weather is generally fine, clear, and dry. It is 
impossible to ascertain the exact amount of acres culti- 
vated, as, owing to the rocky nature of the islands, spots 
are generally smected to plant in, without any attention 
to the regularity observed in more favoured soils ; but the 
number of persons set down in the ofliclal tables as em- 
ployed in agriculture are 3,5!)0. The chief articles of pro. 
duce are, Indian and Guinea corn, potatoes, yams, beans, 
peas, pine-apples, cotton, ochres, casoda, pumpkins, ar- 
row-root, onions (of which a great quantity are raisCHl), 
oranges, limes, and lemons. There may be about 12,000 
acres of pasturage, wbicli give support to 1,490 horses, 
2,765 iiomed stock, 7,890 sheep and goats, and 3,350 swine. 
A great ouaiitity of dye and other woods is exported ; but 
the principal export is salt, of which no less tlinn 442,031 
bushels, valued at 16,291/., were exported in 1834. The 
gross amount of exports in 1834 was 92,802/. ; of imports, 
142,021/. ; the principal of which were slops, flour, corn- 
meal, and oats, cotton wool, cotton manufactures, dye- 
woods (for exportation), linen manufactures, wood and 
lumber, woollen manufactures, and hardware. The num- 
ber of tons of shipping employed inwards was 34,150 in 
1834, and the number of men 2,251. Outwards there were 
31,607, in which were 2,090 men. The number of vessels 
built in 1834 were 17 ; in all, 716 tons burden. The total 
number of the militia is 367. At the several schools, 
chiefly supported by the colonial government, except one 
by the lionie government, and another by the associates 
of tlie late Dr. Bray, there are 1,117 pupils, and the 
Wesleyans instruct about 630 more of all colours and 
sexes. The government consists of a governor, a council 
of 1 2, and a house of assembly of 30 members. The courts 
of law are, the Supreme Court, which holds its sessions 
in terms of 3 weeks, with the powers of the common 
law at \S'e$t minster, and its practice modelled on that of 
the King's Bench. The revenue of these islands for 1837 
was 2.'},16.5/., and the expenditure 27,193/. The historical 
sketch of the Bahamas will not detain us long. New 
Frovidence was settled in 1629 by the English, who kejit 
IHUiSosbion of it till 1641, when they were expelled by 
the Spaniards, who murdennl the governor, and com- 
mitted many acts of liarliarous cruelty. It was recolo- 
nbed in 1066 by the English a second time; but they 
weic agmn expelled liy the French and Spaniards in 
1703, and irum that period it became a rendezvous fur 
piruies, till lormally coded to the English in 1783, in 
wtioso possession, with the other islands, It lias since re- 
mained. 'I'he proportion of the 20,000,000/. of compen- 
sation granted by Britain awarded to the inhabitants, was 
128,340/. 75. JMd., wliile the relative value of the slaves 
was 290,573/. 155. SM- 

Tlie principal islands forming the Bahama group are, 
New rrovidence and Keys ; Andress island, Green and 
Grassy Keys, Grand B.'ihama, and the Berry Islands ; 
Great and Little Abaco and Keys, Harbour Island, EIcu- 
tliera. Royal Island and Keys ; St. Salvador and Little 
Island ; 'Watling’s Island and Rum Key ; Great and 
I.ittlc Exuma and Keys ; Ragged Island and Keys ; 
Long Island ; Crooked Island, Fortune Island, and Ack- 
liii’s Island ; Great and Little Henoagua, Mi^aguana, 
French and Attwoud’s Keys ; the Calcoss Turkv Island, 
Key Sal, and Anguilla. 

BA HA II or BEllAR, an Inl. prov. of Hindostan, 
presid. Bengal, one of the largest and most important un- 
der the British dominion. It lies cliiefly between 22® and 
27® N. lat., and 83” and 87” E. long. ; having N. Nmaul ; 
W. Oude, Allahabad, and part of Gundwana ; 8. the 
lidtcr prov. ; and E. Bengal : area about 63,744 sq. m. 


Prm. (!K22) 8,117.700. 

The Ganges runs a course of 200 m. through this prov., 
W. to E., dividing it into two nearly equal jMrts. The 
otiier chief rivers are the Sone, Gunduefc, Dummodidi, 
Cararanassa, and Dewah, all tributaries of the former : 
there arc numberless smaller streams, and the prov. 
generally is well watered, especially its N. portion ; in 
the S. irrigation is artificially eflTccted Iw means of wells, 
dams, trenches, &c. It may be described under three 
divisions ; one an uninterrupted flat extending for 70 ni. 
N. of the Ganges, to the forests of Nepaul and Moniug ; 
a second, or central dIv., extending 60 m. S.. from the 
Ganges, consisting only in part of plains, but yielding 
nearly 2-3ds of the whole annual produce of opium ; and a 
third and more elevated region, S. of the latter, with iin 
area of I8.00<) sq. m., less fertile than the others, but raid 
to conuin diamond mines, and thence called Nagiioor. 
Climate temperate, but in tlic hot seasons parching wind 
from the W. often prevail during the day. Frosts aro 
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nuri!, but dorius the cold leuong the thermometer often 
ranges from to 70^ (Fabr.) In the course of the day, 
among the hlHs ; mmI In this district the winds are very 
bracing to Kuropean constitutions. No diseases are pe> 
euiiar to the prov., but brotichocele Is very prevalent on 
the N. side of the Oanges* Soli fertile, and productive 
of the drier grains : It also produces large quantities of 
nitre, with sulphate and muriate of soda, especially N. 
of the Ganges, where nitre Is a gov. monopoly. Agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, have always been 
In a comparatively flourishing state in this prov. ; partly 
from Its central position, easy internal communications, 
and being a thoroughfare for the trade of Bengal with 
the upper provinces ; and partly from its fruitfulness and 
natural fitness for tillage. Hero, however, as well as in 
Bengal, only aliout l-3u part is supposed to he under cul- 
tivation. \Uamilton'$ E. i. Gaz. f. 177.) Opium, a staple 
cominoillty of the prov., is iicrhaps the best in India. 
It is a gov. monopoly, Bahar and Benares being the only 
provs. within the Bengal presld. where it is allowed to be 
cultivated : In 1H26-27, the produce of Bahar was 
factory maunds, of the value of 1,387,573/. sterling ; and 
it has since increased. ( Hep. Hevi nue, iii. p. 701 . ) 

indigo is very extensively grown in Tirhnot, where 
much forest land, and land formerly used for grain, has 
been appropriated to its culture, and where the produce 
Is also manufactured upon a large scale. The planters and 
cultivators are now on good terms with each other ; .md 
since it was agreed that only one planter should settle in a 
village, quarrels among the latter have also ceased. The 
people 111 the indigo districts are said to be in a much lx*t- 
ter condition than elsewhere. Sugar- cane, betel, tobacco, 
and grain of all kinds, arejcultivaled largely, and there is 
a good stoek of cattle. Most part of the lands in Bahar are 
hi‘ld ill small lots by cultivators or ryuts, w no pay a land 
tax of h.df the produce : the permanent settlement has 
bf»en by no means so widely established as m Beiig-al ; 
jagliircs are there rare, but frequent licre ; wliile, on the 
otfier hand, there arc in Bahar hut three large zeniinda- 
rles, viz. those of Shahabad, Tirhont, and Tlckiiry. This 
arises from the circumstance that tlie.zrmindars of Bahar 
were always inferior In power and inlhitMicc to tlio<>e of 
Bengtil, and their zmninaaries much smaller ; so that they 
were sooner and more easily identliied with the Inidy of 
ndtivators. 

The chief manufactures are, cotton cloths for export- 
ation, essences, and s.altpctrc, the manufacture of which 
scarcely passes the E. limits of tlie prov. Bahar Is di- 
vided Into 8 districts or rollectorates, viz. Bahar, Bhaii- 
gulpore, ninirriiinpore, Itaingiir. Sii.ihaLtad, Siirun, 'J'ir- 
iKKit, and P.itna; gnd yielded (IHrui) an annual reveiiiu* 
of 7,Wi7,l7l ruu., or 7m, 747/. sterl. : the revenue has 
varied hut little since 1813. The chief city is Fatna. 
Tlk* natives have a finer iihysical appearance, but arc 
inferior to their Deng.il niMglibours in rleaniiness ami 
domestic economy. In the S. parts agriculture is wholly 
c.irri(Ht on by slaves ; and many of these consist of indi- 
viduals who, by a jiractlce pcculiai to this prov., mort- 
gage their labour until able to redeem a debt : a third 
part of the pop. arc Mohammedans. This prov. anciently 
is supposed to have formed two Independent sovereign- 
ties— that of Mitldla In the N., and Magadhii in the S. ; 
and distinct languages still continue to be spoken In 
them. It WAS ai'iiuired from Cossiin All by the British 
In 17f>5, since which it has enjoyed porfet*t tranquillity. 
The city of Gaya was the birthplace of Buddha, but no 
Buddhists now remain In Bahar. ( See HamiUou'g E. I. 
Gaz. I. 102—1(10. ; Firmingt IF. A/., AVq., Letter in Itev. 

Hiwrt. pp. 282—288.) 

OaiiaR (Disra. or Zillar op), occupies the central 
portion of the above prov.; being bouiuled N. by Uie 
(•anges ; E. by the distr. of lihauguipore ; S. by those of 
Bhaugulnoreand Kumgur ; and W.by Shaiiabtui : extreme 
length, K. toW., 120 m. ; breadth, HOm. ; area, 5,236 sq. m. 
Pop., In 1811, 2,755,000, of whom 72.5,000 were Mobamme. 
dans. Surface generally level, especially in tpe N ., where 
the banks of tno Ganges arc highly cultivated : there 
are, how'cver, many scattered hills, and three principal 
ranges, in the heart of the distr., of primitive formation, 
eontalidng granite, gneiss, mien, quartz, j.asper, horn- 
stone. silica, ftr. ; but, except toward the S. boundary, 
none of them probably exceed 700 ft. In height. Next 
to the Ganges, the chief river is the Seme, its chan- 
nel being sometimes nearly as large as that of the 
former; its E. banks are overwhelmed with sand, 
blown up from its bod in the drv season ; there are no 
lakes, and few marshes In this aistr., although in the 
wet season much of the country is under water. There 
are.manv hot springs in various spots ; bituminous and 
other volcanic substances have been also met with, and 
in one place an extinct crater is distinctly visible. 
About 490 sq. m. are covered with woods* and thickets, 
including the bamboo, pahn, mango, flg, apple, pome- 
granate, Ac., whloli are all cultivated (tamarisk and 
gUyphus. hushes in largo quantity) : the Mtrycknot, nut 
•wafM, soap-nut, and the sal/tar^ believed by Mr. Cole- 
brook to be the tree yielding gum olibaoum. The chief 
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wild animals ore a large and formidable black bear, the 
spotted tiger, icluieuinon; a few monkeys, squirrels* 
foxes, and dogs ; many birds of prr^ ; porpoises, and a 
profusion of fish, are found in the Ganges, as well as 
alligators; but there are no wild elephants, rhinoce- 
roses, or buffaloes ; few tigers, and neither parroquets, 
&c., nor singing birds. The lands near the river yield 
tw'o crops in the year, hut this is not the case with more 
than l-8lh part of tlie arable land in the interior. Rice is 
by far the most important article of culture, but the cars 
only are reaped; the straw being abandoned to tho 
cattle, or left uncut, till wanted for thatch. Wheat is 
next in importance ; and with it, or with pulse, barley 
is often sown : maize is almost wholly confined to the 
banks of the Ganges. Cruciform plants, linseed, and 
sesamum, are cultivated for their oil ; ginger, coriander, 
capsicum, the potato and other succulent vegetables, are 
likewise grown ; eotton on 24,00(1 begas, the sugar-cane 
on 20,000 b., indigo by itself on 1,.5()U b., and tobacco 
on 480 b. ^ betel only on 2G5 b., but the popjiy is very ex- 
ttmsively planted, though generally in coiqiiuction with 
some other produce. The plough and cattle used 
are Ixitli wretched, though the latter are somewhat 
better than those more to the K. ; tho grain is trodden 
out by cattle, and kept by the more opulent proprietors 
In hovels of mud and thateh. The euhn^ft or higher 
ranks, p.iy no rent fur land occupied hy their bouses, 
ami no landlord may refuse to grant thi^m land for 
building ; but Kurtqie.ms, not being dignified with tho 
title of ashraf, find much difficulty in obtaining it. Few 
of the cultivators are rich. A large portion of the land, 
perhaps alhuit a half, is exempted from the land tax ; 
and vet it is aflinned, and we believe truly, that the 
taxed portions arc the best cultivated and most pro- 
ductive. .Some of the rent-free estates are still large, 
hut, owing to the rules of inheritance, they are rapidly 
sulxliiiding : and many of the zemindars are riHhiC(*il 
to tlie condition of peasants, nr arc but little above 
beggary. Many occupiers arc in the habit of receiving 
advances from their landlords, to einible them to carry 
on their bu-incss; while others borrow money fur the 
same purixise, at 2 per cent, per mo. Interest ; and, ruin- 
<ius ns sueh payment nitay appear, the latter arc uni- 
vcrsally observ<*d lo l>c in the end the bi’St off. The culti- 
vators arc not subject lo the illegal exactions th.*it press on 
tho tenantrj in Bengal, and are in consequence attmhed 
to their handlords, ainl ready to promote their interests. 
The total land r^ivenuc in 1830 amounted to 107,070/. 
sterl. Bahar distr. is divided into 12 pergunnahs ; it 
contains a iiumlicr of ronsiderable towns, one of which, 
Gaya, the blrth-}i]a(’c of Buddha, is eelehrated as a place 
of pilgrimage, and some years since was annually visited 
by nearly 3U,i-0U devotees : there are a great many small 
towns, of from 100 to 600 houses. Cotton stuffs, 
blankets, and carnets, are manufactured ; with papier, 
soap, leather, bricks, Ar. ; and there are extensive nitre 
fiKtorics and sugar refineries. 

'J'riulesmen have vary llitle capital ; general "dealers 
seldom more than 2.5 rupi*es, ana many of the dealers 
in grain no more than 400 rupees. The pepidc arc of 
a warlike diaposition. passionate, and jealous ; the ha- 
bits of the women proportionally stiict. The great sub- 
division of property has banished everv thing like opu- 
lence; and marriages and funernis, by the expenses tliey 
cause, often bring families to poverty. The houses aie 
neither so w'oil built nor so clean as tho.se met with in 
Bengal. Drinking to excess, betel chewing, and smoking, 
are not, however, pursued far. Among other customs 
of this distr., girls are never married till puberty : tho 
f<>et of dying persons arc not put into the Ganges ; but 
the parents and children, not of the vulgar, but of ** men 
of rank and learning,'’ arc turned out of doors when 
they arc about to die, exposed to all the inclemency of 
the weather. This odious custom, which w'ould dis- 
grace a nation of savages, has been in numerous cases 
perverted to the most Infamous purfioses. ( See UamiU 
Ion's E. I. Gaz. i. 106 — 111.; Martin*$ Hist. Topog. 
Antiq., ^c. qfE. Iwiia, 1. 1 — 389.) 

Bahar (Vihar^ a monastery of Buddhists), a town 
in the above prov. and distr., in lat. ly N., long. 
8.5<^ 35* E. ; 35 m. S.E. Patna. It Is a large straggling 
place, containing almut 5,000 houses, and probably, 
therefore, about 30,000 inhab. It has few or no good 
streets ; most of its public buildings are in a state of 
decay ; and It has a ruinous appearance. It is supposed 
to have been at some remote sera the cap. of the prov. 
The plain on which it stands is well watered, fertile, 
and well cultivated. 

BAIIAWULPOOR or DAODPOOTRA, a territ. of 
ilindostan, formerly belonging to Caubul, but now tri- 
buury to the maharajah of the Punjab, lietween lat. 28® 
and 30® N., and long. 70® and 74° E. ; length N. E. to 
S.W. 280 m.; greatest breadth 120 m. ; having N. tho 
Punjab; R. the Blcanere territ. (Rajpootana) ; S. and 
S.W. Jaysulmcre and Sinde. Its N.W. boundary is for 
the most part formed by the Sutleje, but for a certain 
distance opposite the cap. it includes both banks of that 
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river, as well as those of the Chtnaiif. The banlcs of the I 
rivers are every where fertile ; but the rest of the country j 
Cowards the K. Is a mere desert. For 4 or f> m. on either ] 
side the Sutlejc, the soil is formed by the sUmo depositi’d 
by that river, and is annually watered by its iiiundatiens : j 
some portions of it are highly cultivated ; others are 
covered with a soft turf, and the rest with jungle and 
coppice of low tauiarisk trees, almunding with wild hogs, 
wild geese, game, &c , but having iiitersta‘rsed many 
small hamlets. The inhabs. arc chielly Juts and DoIimi- 
ches, Mohammedans, who came thither from the district 
of Shikarporc, where they were settled early In the reign 
of Aurungzebc. They are a fair and handsome rare, and 
apparently in a better condition than some of their neigh- 
bours. IJeiJt. Conolly says, ** At soon as wo had crossed 
the frontier (from Shikarporc) into llnhawal Khan’s ter- 
ritory, wc were struck with the improved appearance of 
^c land ; the ground was cleared, and cultlvaterl with the 
Detter sorts of grain ; the jjcople, also, seemed more or- 
derly and respectable.*' 'The principal towns are Baha- 
wnlrtoor, Alimedpoor (the residence of the chief), Julal- 
poor, Soedpoor. and Ooch. Durawul, an ancient fort in 
the desert, is the only place of strength in the country. 
The public revemue is about 10 laps nxp. a year. The 
khan maintains an army of about 2,0(H) regu^r troofts ; 
but in time of war he can raise more than 20,000 meu. I 
'ilie government is despotic ; but the late khan, who died j 
three years ago, ruled mildly and paternally, and was 
much tasloviMl by his siibjc'cts. 'J'hls territory was taken 
fiom the Moguls by the Persians, and, after the deatli of 
Nadir Shah, belonged to Cauhul, to whieh kingdom it was 
tributary as long as the monarchy lasted. The three 
last rulers have been nearly independent ; but the politi- 
cal power of the cmintry has been broken by the seikhs, 
and the rajah of the Pui^jab only spares it on eondition 
of pecuniary payments. It is at present govemetl by a 
son of the late ]S.ili.awul Khan. {KlpMtaUmc's CatUtidj 
Burnet's Trav. ; IlamtlUnt't E. t. (iaxetteer.) 

llAHAWULPOon, the ancient cap. of the above ter- 
ritory, near the S. bank of the Sutkdge, 320 m. 
W.S.W. Delhi., lat 21' N., long. 10' K.; at 
the point of Junulion of the road leading from Bomb.iy 
and Calcutta to f'aubul. It is alanit 4 in. in circ., 
but includes gardens and mango groves. it is sur- 
rounded witli a thin wall of mud, the hoiisA lieing of 
unburut bricks, with mud terraces. The inhab. consist 
chiefly of Hindoos, mostly occupied in the miiinifacturc 
of the silken girdles and fine turbans for which ila- 
liawulpoor U celebrated. The Hindoo traders are dis- 
tinguished by their enterprise ; they deal exti'iisively 
in Kiiropean g<M>ds, whicli they reeeivc by way of Rica- 
necr, and carry these and th(‘ productions of India to 
Italkh and Bokhara, and soiiictimes to Astrakh.'in. The i 
Siitlcjc is na\ ipabic, but not used in the transport of 
merchandise. Notwithstanding the. matuifactures and j 
trade of Bahawulpoor, Lieut. Coiiully says that it shows 
^mptomsof general decay. i^ccElphttuione's Caubui; \ 
CtmoUu't Jtmmej/, ii. 243.) 

BAHIA, a marit. prov. of Brazil, on the E. coast, 
extending from about 9° to 4A' S. lat. It com- 

{ irises, as at present divided, nearly all the territory 
ncludcd formerly under the ancient captaincy of the 
same name, together with a portion of that of llheos. 
It derives its name from Btthta de Todos os' Santos, 
and is bounded N. provlnees of Sergipc and 

Pernambuco (from theVRter of which it is divided by 
the Bio San Francisco); on the S. by Porto Seguro, 
and Minas Geracs ; on the W. by Pernambuco, though 
still separated by the Bio San Francisco, and on tne 
E. by tlie oi’can. Its length is estimated at about 4M) ra., 
and Its breadth at from l.vi to 2(i0. The estimates of its 
area vary from .^4,00(1 to 97 .000 sq. in. The latter, we are 
inclined to think, is ncurest the mark. The accounts of 
the pop. arc also very vai ions : perhaps It may amount 
to about 700,000. It is suMivided into 3 comarcas, viz., 
Bahia, Jacoblna, and llheos. 

The province of Bahia is traversed from S.W. to N E. 
to the Serra Cincora, Giboya, and Itabaynna. The 
Serra de Montoqnevia forms the chief ridge in the 
Interior. Bays and inlets abound along the coast, among 
which the most celebrated is All Saints Bay. Nume- 
rous rivers traverse the province, and the Rio Han 
Francisco, one of the largest of the Brazilian rivers, 
flows along its N.W. frontier. 

The cultivation of tobacco is peculiar to the province, 
and its produce is much sought after, not only for the 
market of Portugal, but also for Spain and the whole of 
Barbary The soil Is admirably adapted to the culti- 
vation of the sugar-cane ; and the sugar of Bahia bears 
a high character for its excellent quality, which is sufli- 
clently proved by the fact that Bahia alone exports 
more sugar than the whole of the rest of Brasil. {MaUe- 
Brun, VI. 552.) 

The OTowth of cottqn exhibits an annual increase, 
rad Bdiia is already become a formidable rival to 
Pernambuco. The other productions are, rice, of a 
«upeiior quality ; coffee, much excelled however by that 
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of HIo dc Janeiro ; and Brazil-wood, equal to that of Per- 
nambuco. 

The province of Bahia was one of the first peopled by 
Euro))eanB, and it Is also one of those from which they 
have most eflbctually removed all traces of the original 
inhabitants. 

Bahia, or San SAi.vAnon, the rap. of the above prov., 
iinmiHUately within Cape Kt. Antonio, winch forms the 
right or E. side of the noble bay of All Saints Utahra de 
Todos os Santos), whence the prov. and the city derive 
their names ; lat. (of lighthouse on Ctapo St. Antonio) 
13® (K 30" S., long. 88® 30' W. It was founded about 
1549, by Thomas de Sonza, first captain-general of 
Brazil, and was, until 17(i3, the capital of the colony. 
HInco that period Bio has been acknowledged as the 
capital, and it also has been the residence of the com t 
since its emigration to Brazil. But, though now inferior 
to Its rival in population and commercial importance, 
Ralilu is one of the largest and most important cities of 
S. America. The estimates of the population vary from 
^20,0(K) to innjKX), of which a third are supposed to be 
whites, a third midattoes, and a third blacks. It is 
built i>artly along the ridge, and partly on the declivity, 
of a very high and steep hill fronting the riitraiicc of the 
bay. It consists of an upper and a lower town, the 
former Inriiidiiig the sulmrbs of Bom Fim and Victoria. 
The upper town stands on the ridge lirtwecn the sea and 
a lake on the N., and rontaiiis sc\eral flue streets, in 
whicii reside the principal inhabitants of the city. 'J'liu 
lower town is extremely dirty, and allhnugli the streets 
are very narrow. It is no uncommon thing to see them 
occupied by artliicers, with tlicir tools and benches. 
The city is dcfendc'd hy Fort do Mar, and some other 
fortiflentions, but none of them are of any very great 
strength. 'The local revenue is derived from dirn't 
taxes on larul and provisions, excise upon exports and 
Imports, and harbour-dues. J.and is subject to a tax of 
one tentii of its produce, and, since the revolution, 
church lands have also been nmdered siibioct to the 
same impost, and the clergy are paid by the governmimt. 
The taxes on provisions, which include beef, fish, 
flour, vegetables, Ac. Ac., are annually farmed out in 
separate parishes. As respects the number and beauty 
ot Its public buildings, Bahia ranks first among the cities 
of Brazil. In the upper town, amongst the chief may be 
enumerated the catlicdral (foniicrly the church of the 
Jesuits), deilicated to Son Halvador, built of Kiiropean 
inarhle, and considered the handsomest occlesinsticul 
buihifng in Brazil. 'J'hc interior is very richly d^o- 
rated, and o\er the high altar arc two portraits, one of 
Ignatius J.nyola anil ,San iTan^ols Xavier, probably the 
only remarkable objects of art whluli any of the public 
biiildiiigK of Bahia have to ofler. {Dents Bt exit, p. 234 ) 
The other public buildings are, the ancient college of 
the Jesuits, now converted into a military hospital and 
medical school ; thit palaces of the archbishop and the 
governor; the town-liall (caza dc camairca) ; the tri- 
bunal of appeal (caza de rclavo) ; the theatre, built 
upon a rocK ; several hospitals (part of the Ainds for 
Bup]>orting them are derived from lotteries); a caza do 
miserieprdia, a bank, Ac. Ac. 

Bahia coiiUdns a groat number of religious houses, 
all of them situated in the upper town, but they offer 
nothing worthy of observation. It also contains between 
3b anti 40 churches, scattered through the upper and 
lower towns. I'hc clergy arc very numerous, in con- 
se(]nenec of its lieing the residence of the archbishop, 
who has the control of the ecclesiastical afiUrs of the 
empire. 

In the lower town the exchange, a massive building 
of modern date, is worthy of remark. It is built in a 
peculiar stj Ic, in which it has been attempted to Imitate 
the Grecian. The principal street is the Praya, in which 
is situated the church of the Concci^ao (conception ), 
remarkable on account of the stones with which it is 
built having been prepared and numbered in Europe, and 
brought thence in two Irigates; so that on their arrival 
they had merely to lie arranged in the order previously 
allotted to them. (Dents Brdzit, p. 2:i4.) The nuusex are 
chiefly constructed of stone, and, contrary to the usual 
mode in H. America, many consist of three, four, and 
even five stories. In the upper town are many hand- 
some houses, constructed with balconies rad blinds, 
instead of windows. 

The city of San Salvador is almost destitute of insti- 
tutions devoted to intellectual improvement. Amongst 
the seminaries of education is one which furnishes a 
large number of ecclesiastics. There is a public library, 
with from 6(),0( 0 to 70,0(K) volumes, among which are a 
few ancient Portuguese works, and some MSS. Ihe 
greater portion of ttie good works are in French. 

The vehicles generally used in Bahia are called 
eadeirast and are a kind of palanquin, supported by 
negroes, who make a practice of clustering at the 
comers of the streets, to be hired for that purpose. 

The harbour of Bahia is one of the very best that is 
ray where to be met with. It may be entered either 1^ 
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to or tqr night, and at my time of the tide. The largest 
tbipi anaor close to, and immediately abreast of. the 
toi^ in from 6 to 7 fidhoms. N. and N. W. of the town 
the to eanands into a noble basin, studded with islands, 
and affording safe anchorage for Innumerable ships. The 
trade of Balila is very extensive. The exports consist 
principally of sugar, cotton, and coffee ; the average ex- 
port of sugar, since 1 830, being about .*^,000 chests ( 1 3 cwt. 
each >,40,^ bales of cotton (each 174 lbs.), and from 4,000 
to 5,000 tons coffee ; with tobacco, hides and horns, rira, 
dye and fancy woods, nuts, bullion, &c. 

Of the imports into Bahia, slaves, notwithstanding the 
nominal suppression of the trade, continue to be the most 
imporUnt article. It is, indeed. Impossible to get any 
accurate accounts of the numbers lro|>orted ; but those 
brought to the city and the other ports of the bay arc be- 
lieved not to fall short of from 12,000 to 15,000 a y^r 1 
Next to slaves, the most important articles of import are 
cotton manufactures, woollen and linen stum, fish, fiour, 
earthenware, wine, copper, iron, &c. The total value 
of the articles imported into Bahia in 1835, exclusive of 
slaves, has been estimated at 1,412,521/. ; of which Great 
Britain furnished no less than 942,956/. ; vis. cotton goods, 
573,097/.; woollens, 64,740/. ; linens, 57,497/. ; earthenware, 
16,912/., ftc- The value of the Imports from Portugal 
during the same jrear was .104,854/. : firom France, 
; ^m Hamburg. 105.473/., &c. {Board qf Trade 

The’ country round nearly the whole Day of Bahia, to 
the extent of from 12 to 20 m. inland. Is known by the 
name of the Beconcavo, and Is the most fertile and pro- 
ductive In the comarca. Its soil, called by the inhabitants 
masiapdt is block and its fertility Is proverbial. In this 
district is situated the town of Cachocira or Caxocini, 
which ranks next Bahia, as regards extent, population, 
and Importance. It carries on an extensive trade with 
the interior of the province, and has a population of alxiut 
16,000 inhabitants. The district caUed the Beconcavo 
comprises several flourishing villages and country towns, 
which owe tholr prosperity to the abundance of their 
agricultural productions. Among these Taiwglpe, or 
Nossa Senhora de Penba, may bo distinguished on ac- 
count of its containing the country residence of the arch- 
bishop of the prov. It contains also a dock-yard, whence 
many well-built and substantial vessels are constantly 
launched. 

The island of Itaparica, situatefl in the Bay of Bahia, is 
the largest with which it is studded. It is about 14m. in 
length and 6 In its greatest width. Fruit-trees are very 
extensively cultivated throughout the island. The in- 
dustry consists chiefly of wlmle-fishing, tlie distillation 
of rum, and some rope-making. Several towns in the 
Beconcavo equip vesssels for prosecuting tho whale- 
fishery in the hiiy, which forms a branch of industry on 
this line of coast. 

In the comarca of Ithcos the chief town is San Jorge 
dos llheos, wBich was formerly flourishing and compara- 
tively opulent and extensive, but lias now the appearance 
of being deserted. It was B-oquently subject to the ra- 
vages of tho tribe known under the ii.ime of the Gherlns. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits gave tho finlslnng blow to 
Its Importance, and the college in which they dwelt 
(built 1723) is now falling to ruins. 

Comaqiu is worthy of notice, on account of the m.agni- 
Acent bay upon which it is built. Next to San Salvador it 
ll the most important port in the prov. of Balila. 

Tho comarca of Jacoblna comprises the W. portion of 
the prov. of Bahia. Nearly ail tho cattle consumed at 
Bahia are pastured In this district The chief city it Ja- 
cobina. 

BAHLINGKN, a town of Wirtomlierg, circ. Black 
Forest, on the l^ach, 14 m. N.K. Kotweli. Pop. 8,090. 
It has fabrics of cloth and woollen stuffs, tanneries, and 
numerous breweries and distilleries. There are mineral 
springs in the vicinity. 

BAHBBIN, or AVAL ISLANDS, a group consisting 
of one large, and several smaller islands, in the Persian 
Oulph, subject to the imam of Muscat, in a bay near the 
Anioian shore, between lat. 250 45^ and26o 16' N., and 
long. 500 ly and 60^ 80* W. Tho largest island (Bah- 
rein) is about 85 m. in length, N. to S., by 6 or 7 m. 
wide, and 80 or 90 m. in circuit : a hilly tract occupies 
Its centre ; 4-5ths of its surface are waste, but the re- 
mainder is well watered, partially cultivated, and thickly 


are a mixed breed between the Persians and Arabs, but 
possessing more of the indolence and cunning of the 
former than of the bold ff'ankncss of the latter. They 
are chiefly cultivators, merchants, and fishermen ; md 
fbr the most part Mohammedans, of the sect of Omar ; 
the rest of the inhabitants are mostly Arabs. The pearl 
fishery, for which these islands are chiefly noted, em- 
ployt, during tho season, 80,000 men ; and yields pearls 
of the value of from 800,000/. to 860,000/. yearly. Most 
of Ibe fishery boau belonf to merchants poetessinf oon- 
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I siderable capital, hut the largest proprietor in them Is 
the sheik himself, who has upwaras of 2,000 boats, each 
' manned, during tho season, with 8 or 10 men: he im- 
poses also a small tax on every other boat. The fishing 
season is from the beginning of June till October. The 
diving is conducted pretty much In the same manner as 
in Ceylon (stv Cbyion) ; but the divers attach their 
pyster-not to their waists, and are in the habit of always 
stuffing their ears and nose with hom or other sub- 
stances : they can remain under water nearly two mi- 
nutes at a time. They are often in the most abject cir- 
cumstances, and generally in debt to the merchants, who 
obtain the pearls at their own price. Bahrein has a con- 
siderable traffic, and might be rendered valuable under 
a good government, and made the centre of all the com- 
merce on this part of the Arabian coast. Although the 
only cultivation consists of date plantations, and a few 
wheat, barley, and clover fields, at least ^ part of the soU 
is very rich ; and by irrigation mueii of the rest is capiu 
ble of being greatly improved. Pomegranates, mulber- 
ries, figs, melons, Ac. are produced ; and cattle, poultry, 
and plenty of vegetables obtained from the neighbouring 
coast. Numerous small villages and towns are scattered 
over the cultivated parts of the island ; and at its N. 
|)ortion there are two towns, Manama and Buffiir. Ma- 
nama is the residence of the principal merchants, and 
contains a fort originally built by the Portuguese ; the 
remains of several fine reservoirs and aqueducts, con- 
structed by the same people, exist on this island. At 
tho N. end arc two harbours ; that to the N.W. having 
a depth of four to seven fathoms water near the shore. 
The principal exports are pearls to India, Persia, Arabia, 
and Biissorah ; dry dates, tortoise-shell, canvass, sharks’ 
fins, &e. to India ; and dates, canvass, mats, and coloured, 
cloths to the other countries. The chief imports are, 
rice from Bengal and Mangalore ; sugar, pcpi>er, blue and 
white cloths, planks, iron and other metals, cinnamon, 
camphor, drugs, indigo, Ac. from India ; coffee, dry 
fruits, grain, Ac. from Bussorali, Persia, and Muscat. 
There arc 20 merchant- vessels, of 140 to 350 tons, be- 
longing to Bahrein, chiefly employed in the India trade. 
The islands of Maharag, Arad, and Tamohoy, lie N.K. 
Bahrein, and contain 7,5(K) inhabitants. Maharag is the 
residence of the sheik, and has a town witli a pop. of 
6,000. 'rhe sheik of Bahrein keeps up 5 armed vessels ; 
but in time of war, can fit out 15 or 20. One of his ships 
is of 400 tons burden, and mounts 22 guns. He also 
maintains a body of troops, consisting of a few hundred 
men ; Init the best defence ot Bahrein is in the multitude 
of reefs surrounding it } and 51:0 determined men miglit 
oppose the landing of as manv thousands. The sheik’s 
authority extends over a few places on the Arabian coast. 
These islands were known to the ancients by the name 
of Tylos, and are mentioned by Arrian. The Portuguese 
established a settlement here soon after Ormuz had liecn 
taken by Albuquerque ; but they were expelled by tho 
Persians subsequently to the fall of Ormuz. For a long 
period the Persians and the Alassar sheiks contested the 
possession of Bahrein ; Imt since 1790 it has been wholly 
separated from the Persian dominions. {MSS. belong-^ 
ing to the Royal Geogr. Soc. ; M'CuUocA’g Viet, qf 
Commerce.) 

BAI./E, a famous marine watering-place of ancient 
Italy, the Brighton of the B^aii world, on the W. 
shore of the Bay of Naples, 8 Mpr. of that city, and 2| m. 
N. Cape Misenum. Bairn wflF Indebted for its rise and 
celebrity to a variety of circumstances to the softness 
and serenity of Its climate, the beauty of its situation,— 
Nullut in orbe ilnus Boils fmeluoat aimanlSj— 
the abundance of its hot springs, which gave to the 
Bomons, who wore passionately fund of the bath, the op- 
portunity of indulging in that luxury in every form that 
was most acceptable, Ac. It seems to have come into 
fksbion previously to, or about, the sera of Lucullus, who 
had a splendid villa either in the town or its Immediate 
neighbourhood, as hod also Caesar, Pompey, and Augus- 
tus ; and it continued to increase in popularity, and to be 
m favourable resort of the emperors and of the affluent 
voluptuaries of Borne till the irruption of the barbarians 
under Thoodoric the Goth. The town was built origin- 
ally on the narrow slip of ground between the hills and 
the sea ; but as this space was but of very limited dimen- 
sions, after Baiw became a fkshlonable resort, the found- 
ations of ks streets and palaces were projected into the 
bay Itself I This is alluded to by Horace : — 

Fsnim locuplei conUiMBtc itpa* II. 04. 18. 

No sooner, however, had opulence withdrawn her 
Mwerfol hand, than the sea gradually reassumed its old 
domain ; moles and buttresses were torn asunder, washed 
away, or tumbled headlong into the deep, where, several 
feet below the surface, pavements of streets, foundations 
of houses, and masses of walls, may still be descried. 
Emrthqtoes and other convulsions of nature have also 
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largely contributed to the deitructlon of Balar. of which 
only a small portion of the ruins now remain. (Swi»~ 
burners Two Sicilies^ il. 29. ; Cranwr*$ Anctent ii. 
157.) 

BAIBOUT* a town of Asiatic Turkey, pnch. Erto- 
roum, on the Tchorokhl, 62 m. W. by N. Erseroum. 
Pop. 3,000. ? It Is a straggling ill-built town, supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Varutha^ with a castle 
which has some marks of antiquity. Instead of walls 
and bastions, it is defended by portable towers made of 
logs of wood. They are musket-proof, of a triangular 
shape, and have raised turrets at each angle. If required 
in any distant part of the country, as not unfrequently 
happens, they may be taken to pieces, or, if the roods per- 
mit, transported on wheels ! The accumulation of snow 
in winter Is here so great as to cut off all communication 
between Baibout and the circumjacent villages for four 
mouths in the year. Cow dung baked in the sun, and 
collected during the summer months, is the only fuel tlie 
poor can afford to purchase. The natives In this part 
of Armenia arc described as a short, stout, and active 
race of men ; remarkably dark in their complexions, 
brave and hardy, passionately fond of hunting the stag, 
with which their mountains abound, and invariably civil. 
{JCinmir's Asia MiuoTt Jjrc. p. 363.) 

BAIKAL (LAKE OF), sometimes called the Sviatore 
More, or Holy Sea, in Siberia, in the gov. of Irkoutsk, 
between 51<> and N. lat., and 103° and 1 E. long. 
Its greatest length, in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction, is 
nearly 400 m. ; but, where greatest. Its breadth docs not 
exrera CO m., and is in most parts much less. It is of 
very unequal depth, sand- banks and shallows occurring 
alongside of all but unfathomable abysses. It is situated 
in a mountainous country, and receives several consider- 
.able rlvcis, while its surplus water is entirely cvrietl off 
by the Angara, a large and rapid river, an amuciit of the 
Jenlssed. The fisheries of this lake are very valuable. 
Oreat numbers of seals, of a silvery colour, are cap- 
tured ; the skins of which are sold to the Chinese. Star- 
geon, to the extent of about 1,0(K) poods a year ; salmon, 
Ac , are also t.iken ; but the grand object of the fishery 
is the omul, a sort of herring (Salrno autumnalis, vel 
mfy'raforius), taken in vast numbers (about 100,U(;0 poods 
a year) in Aug. and Sep., when it ascends the rivers. 
The most siiigular fish belonging to the Baikal is the | 
eoloniynka {Callyonhnus BaicaleTisis), from 4 to fi inches 
In length, so very fat that it melts before the fire like 
butter. The latter is never taken alive ; but is cast dead 
upon the shore, sometimes in immense quantities, after 
storms. It yields an oil, sold to great advantage to the 
Chinese, 'rlu' surface of the lake is frozen over from 
Nov. to the end of April or the beginning of May. 
{Klaproth, Mimoires Aelatifs il rAsic, iii. 89 — 108.; 
Storch, Tableau dc la Russic, ii. 142.) 

ilAlLLEI 'l., a town of France, dep. du Nord, cap. 
cant., on a hill near the Metcrbecmic, 10 m. W. N. W. 
lallc, within a short distance of the Belgian frontier. 
Pup. It is open, und is generally well built ; it has 

various fabrics of cloth, cotton and lace, pajicr and hats, 
with a large distillery, oil-mills, tanneries, ])otteries, &c. 
A species of cheese dit de BaiU^, made in the environs, 
is highly esteemed. Bailleul is the name of several small 
towns in various {larts of France, but all too inconsider- 
abb* to deserve notice In this place. 

BA IN , a town of France, dep. llle et Vilaine, cap. cant., 
18 m. S. Rennes. Pop. 3,.'V15. It has manulactures of 
serges and woollen stuflk. 

BA IS, a town of France, dep. and arrond. Mayennc, 
cap. cant. Pop. 2,443. I'his also is the name of a town 
of about the same size, in the dep* lUc et Vilaine, arrond. 
litre. 

BAJA, a town of Hungary, co. Bacs, near the Danube, 
20 m. N. by W. Zombor, lat. 46° 10' 26" N., long. ' 
17 «' E. Pop. 12,000. It is the seat of the courts 
justice for the co., has a Catholic and a Greek church, a 
synagogue, and a Catholic gymnasium. It contains the 
c.i8lle of Prince.Grassalcovics. . ^ ^ 

HAKE WELL, a town of England, co. Derby, hund. 
High Peak, par. Bakcwell, 22m. N.N.W. Derby. Pop. 

( 1821 ) 1 ,782 ; (1831 ) 1 ,898. Area of township, 3,380 acres. 
'I'he town is beautifully situated on t^e W. bank of 
the Wye, 2 m. above its confluence with the Der- 
went. The church, a spacious Gothic structure, on an 
eminence, contains many fine monuments. The Inde- 

r ndents and Wesleyans have each a chapel. There i 
a free-school, founded in 1086, with a small endow- 
ment, and an almshouse for six old men. Over a chaly- 
beate spring (which had a high reputation in the Saxon 
times), modern baths have, within a recent period, been 
fonned these are constantly supplied with fresh water, 
which, on its influx, emits considerable quantities of car- 
bonic acid gas : its temp, is 60° Fahr. There is a news- 
room. museum, &c., connected with the establishment. 
Near the entrance to the town, from Ashford, is a cotton 
manufactory, built by Sir Richard Arkwright : it em- 
plt^s about 300 hands. Many of the other inhabitants 
are employed in the lead nunei and marble quarries 
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of the nelgh^rhopd. The weeWv market is held on 
Friday, but there is little business of any kind transacted. 
There are annual fairs held, Easter Monday, Whit 
Monday, Aug. 29th, Monday after Oct. 10th, and Thurt- 
day after Nov. 1 1th. The petty sessions for the hund^ 
are held In the town. It is the chief polling town for 
the N. division of the county. The living is a vicarage, 
in the patronage of the dean and chapter of Lltchfl^d. 
The poor-rates levied in the township in 1836 amounted 
to 1,064/. 4f. 

Three miles N. E. of the town is Chatiworth, the 
splendid seat of the Duke of Devonshire, on a gentle 
rise near the base of a finely wooded hill : the Derwent, 
spanned by a handsome stone bridge, flows past its 
principal front. I'he mansion forms a square or 190 ft., 
enclosing a spacious court, with a fountain in the centre ; 
it has a flat roof surrounded by balustrades, and is deco- 
rated with Ionic columns. At the principal entrance, a 
pand flight of steps leads to a terrace extending the 
length of the building. The water- works (with the 
exception of tliose of Versailles) are considered the finest 
in Euroiie. The present edifice stands on the site of the 
mansion built by Sir William Cavendish in the 16th 
century, in which Mary, Queen of Scots, was Imprisoned 
13 years. It was completed in 1706, but a wing, and other 
additions have been made to it by the present duke, 
and many improvements are ftiU in progress. Alto- 
gether, it is one of the ntiblest residences in the kingdom, 
and contains a very large collection of pictures, statues, 
and articles of ver/u. Haddon Hall, the property of the 
Duke of Rutland, the most perfect of the ancient ba- 
ronial mansions remaining in the kingdom, is about 2 
m. S of the town, on an eminence overlooking the fine 
vale of lladdon. It was built at different periods ; the 
most ancient part in Kdw. Ill.’s reign ; another, in that 
of Hen. VI.; and the most modern, in the reign of 
Ellz. ; at which period it came Into the possession of the 
Manners family. 

The present name of the town is a contraction of its 
old Saxon name, derived from the chalybeate spring. 
The castle stood on a knoll, on the E. bank of the Wye. 
The parish in which this township is situated Is the 
largest in the co., its area being 43,020 acres ; and it 
includes, besides the towns of Bakcwell and Buxton, 
8 chapelrics, 10 townships, and 4 hamlets. The entire 
population in 1831 was 9,503. {hyson's Mag. Brit.i 
Glover’s Hist, of Dcrbush.'l 

BAKTCIlISKRAl (p 


olace of the gardens), 'a town 
of Russia In Flurope, in the Crimea, of which, while 
under the I'artars, ft was the capital and tlie residence 
of the khan, 7 in. S.W. Simpheropol. Pop. 9, .500. 
** This,'* says Dr. Clarke, ** is one of the most remark- 
able towns in Europe ; first, in the novelty of its manners 
and customs : these are strictly oriental, and betray 
nothing ol a European character : secondly, in the site 
of the town itself, occupying the craggy sides of a pro- 
digious natunal fosse, between two high mountuns, 
somewhat like the appearance exhibited by Matlock in 
Derbyshire. The view breaks all at once upon the 
traveller, exhibiting a variety of objects in a most irre- 
gular and scattered manner ; while bubbling fountains, 
running waters, gardens, terraces, hanging vineyards, 
and groves of the black poplar, accm to soften the horror 
of ro<’kB and precipices, and even to make them appear 
inviting." (vol.li.p.l70.,6vo.ed.) But, notwithstanding 
this profusion of fountains and water, Baktchlierai is 
not jlistinguished by its cleanliness ; on the contraiC7f it* 
streets are narrow, winding, and filthy. It suffhred a 
grxid deal after its first occupation by the Russians, but 
latterly it has improved : it is entirely occupied by 
Tartars. The ancient palace of the khans has been 
repaired, and Is preservea in all its former magnificence. 
(A'^»t/z/cr, La Russia, gc., p. 734. ; LyaU'sTravelSt i. 

BAI^U, or BADKU, a sea-port town of the Russian 
dominions, prov. Daghestan, on the S. shore of tne pen- 
insula of Abscharon, on the W. coast of the C'ospian 8^ 
of which it is one of the best and most frequented ports ; 
lat. 40° 22^ N.. long. 61° KK E. Fop. 6,000. V It Is de^ 
fended by a double wall and deep ditch, constructed in 
the reign of Peter the Great. It has some mosques and 
caravanseras, but is meanly built: the houses, which 
are flat roofed, arc covered with a coating of naphtha. 
Its excellent harbour, and its central and advanced jio- 
sition, give it great advantages as a trading station. Tho 
value of tho imports, consisting prlncipaJly of raw silk 
and cotton goods from Persia, amounted, in 1831, to 
1,702,460 roubles. The exports consist principally of 
naphtha, saflOron, &o. 

The peninsula of Abscharon Is famous for its naphtha 
springs and mud volcanoes, and before the Mohammedan 
conquest was a favourite resort of the Ghebers, or fire, 
worshippers. " The quantity of naphtha procured In tho 
plain to tho S.E. of the city is enormous. It is drawn 
from wells, some of which have been found to yield from 
1,000 to 1,600 lbs. a day. These wells are, in a certain 
seme, inexhaustible ; for they are no sooner 
1 3 
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than di^ a^n begin to fill, the naphtha continuing to 
Ineraate tillit haa attained to Its former level. It U used 
by the natives as a substitute for lamp nil, and, when 
lotted, emits a clear light, with much smoke, and a dlR> 
agreeable smell. B. of the naphtha springs the attention Is 
arrested the Atasb-Kiidda, or flre-tcmplc of the fJhe- 
bers I a remarkable spot, something less tlian a mile in 
circ., from the centre of which a bluish flamo is seen 
to arise. Hero some small houses have been erected ; 
ami the Inhabitants, lii order to smother the flame, liave 
covered the space enclosed by the walls with a thick loam 
of earth. When fire is. Uiorcfure, required for any culi- 
nary purpose, an incision Is made in the floor, and on a 
light Ddng produced, the flame Immediately arises, and 
when necessary is again suppressed by closing the aper- 
ture I With the fire a sulphureous gas also arises ; and 
a Urong current of inflainmatiio air, with which leathern 
bottlM are frequently fllled, invariably continues after 
tlio flame has bctMi extinguished. Tlie whole country, 
indeed, around Baku has, at times, the appearance of 
being enveloped in flames. It often seems as if the fire 
rolled down from the mountains in largo masses, with 
incredible velocity; and during the clear 'moonshine 
nights of November and Decemtier, a briglit blue light is 
olMcrved, at times, to cover the whole western ningi*. 
Tills tire docs not consume ; and if a person finds himself 
in the middle of it, he is not sensible of any warmth.’* 
A'i'/mi'iV’s Persia^ p.390.) The mud volcanoes, in the 
vicinity of the town, often throw up vast quantities of 
mud. Baku was acouired hy the llussians from tiic Per- 
sians, in 1801, and along with Astrakhan carries on the 
wliulc trade of the ('asplan. {See Caspian Sea.) 

Baku, or Bakowa, a town of Moldavia, on the 
Bistrltz, near its confluence witii the Sereth, lat. SO* 
N., long. ’ 2 Gb 47 * E. u is a poor, miserable, filthy place, 
but lias a considerable trade in cattle, corn, salt, and 
woikI. It occtmics the site of a city wliicli was once tlie 
residence of a Caltiulic bishop ; tlie ruins of tlie catl 1 edr. 1 l 
still exist. 

BALA, a township, market, and assise town of N. 
Wales, CO. Merioneth, liund. Peiillyii, 37 m. N.W. by W’. 
Slirewsbury, at tlie W. end of llie largest of the >Vclsh 
lakes, in a wild and moiintairinus district. Pop. of par., 
*2,339 ; of town, about 1,200. 'Hie town, which consists of 
one wide street, with a smaller one branching from it, has 
a neat and respectable anpearaiiec. It has a chapel of e:ise, 
anil ‘2 other chapels belonging to Independents and Cal- 
viiilstic Mctllmli^ts ; an eiidowiHl grammar-school, found- 
ed in 1712, wiioro 30 boys are clothed and educ.ated each 
for 4 years ; a bunk society, cstabiislied in 18‘2H ; and a 
town-hall, to which one of the co. bridewells is attached. 
The market is held on S.iturdayst and is w'ell attended. 
’J'liero are fairs, chieflv for the side of life stock, on the 
Saturday before Shrovetide, May 14th, July 10th (a 
large lamb fair), Oct. 24tii, and Nov. Hth. Balaapiicars 
to have been anciently incorporated, hut at present is 
merely a nominal borough in the jurisdiction of tlie co. 
magistrates. The spring assizes, the summer and winter 
quarter sessions for the co., are held here, and a co. court 
for debts under 40s. every other month ; all the courts 
being alternately hold here and at Dollgelly. The town 
and neighbourhood liave been famnus from a remote 
riod fur the miuiufactiire of knitted stockings and gloves, 
esteemed for their strength and softness of texture ; but 
this lias of late years declined eunstdorably. At present 
(ICKtK) about 40,000 dozen Htix'klngs and sucks, and 5,000 ; 
pairs of gloves, are annually mmU*. At the S.B. end of 
the town is a large artificial mound, snppostxi to be of 
Homan construction, from the summit ot which is a 
magnificent view, basing the lofty Arrans on one side, 
and I'ader Idris on tlie oilier. Tli'e lake Hala, Tegid, nr 
Piinblemere, is about 4 tn. in length hy 1 in width ; it 
nliounds with pike, perch, trout, and still more with the 
whitC'Scaled gw}niaid. The whole is tiie property of 
Sir W.JV. Wynn, who has a fishing- scat 011 it. The I)ee 
rises in Arran Ponliyn, a mountain at the head of the 
lakp 4 and emerges from it near Bala, wliere it is spanned 
by a bridge, near which, on the E. hank, a castle was 
ereeUsi in 1202, of which some traces arc yet visible. | 
A branch of the Homan Wailing St. passed tiirongh or 
very near the present town, and at the head of the lake 
are the remains of a Homan station. The artificial mound 
above mentioned was occupied by the Welsh as one of a 
chain of forts across this part of tiie principality, to pre- 
vent the Incursions of the English lords marchers : at a 
subsequont iierlod the place was a diqicndcncy of Harlech 
Castle. Bala Is a fisvuurito resort of sportsmen during 
the grmise season. 

BALACIINA, a town of European Russia, gov.Nijni 
Novgiirotl. on the Woiga. Pop. 3,(MX). 

BAIjAGANHKOI, a towm of Asiatic Russia, gov. 
Iiknutsk, 90 m. N. W. Irkoutsk, on the Angara. 

(an. Bergrfs/a), a town uf Spain, Cata- 
lonia, on the Segre, 14 m N. K. I.enda. Pop. 4 . 000 . It 
i» »itU(it<Hl at the fhot of a steep mounuin in a fertile 
plalii. and is ilefcndcil hv a castle. 

BALAGilAUT CEILED DISTRICTS, an Inl.prov. 


BALASORE. 

of S. Hlndostan, presid. Madras, between 16* and IG^ 
20* N. lat., and 75^ 40* and 7U° 20* B. long. ; consisting of 
part of the region called Balaghaut, oralmve the Ghauts 
(whicii extends from the Krishna to tlie S. of Mysore, 
and formed the anc. Hindoo emp. of Kamata), having 
N. Kurnool, and the territories or the Nizam ; B. Gun- 
toor, Nellore, and A root; S. Mysore ; and W. Dharwar : 
length about 200 m., breadth various, area 2.5,4.16 sq. 
m. Pop. (lfi36-.37) 2,176,003. It is almost equally divided 
between the collcctorates of Bellarv and Ouddapah. It 
consists mostly of elevated tablo-lands' stretching out 
into extensive plains ; but largo tracts are rugged, and 
there is a great deficiency uf wood. There are no large 
rivers : the Toombuddra forms part of Its N. boundary, 
and fills some watercourses about Bijanagur, the anc. 
Hindoo capital ; but elsewhere irrigation is scarce, and 
drought frequently prevails. The soil is in most jiarts 
either black or reel mould : the former is most common 
in the W. districts, where it forms an extensive plain : 
It Is deep, wltliuut vegetatable remains ; and when 
cleared, broken up, ami properly pulverised, is found 
tn lie exceedingly fertile, ami Is afterwards very easily 
cultivatfHl. But this bringing in of tlic black soil is a 
very expensive process ; and, in consequence, tliough the 
red soil lie less fertile, yet, as it is more easily brought 
into a productive state, the poorer classes are generally 
settled upon it. Drill husbandry is universal. Rain Is 
uifrertaln; and If it fail in Juno, the whole crop Is in 
danger of being lost. The cultivation is almost 
universal ; tlie toei not being supposed to exceed 7 per 
cent, of the wliolc. Plantations of indigo, betel, sugar- 
cane, red pcjiper, tolmcco, &c., arc pretty extensively 
scattered over tlie country. In 1807 garden produce 
paid about 6'H per cent, of the ground rent. The 
temperature is miieh cooler than in the surrounding 
anti less elcv.'ited districts. Manufactures iucoiisider- 
able. 

The land has alw'.xys been regarded as belonging to 
giiveniment, and the metayer system was prevalent 
under botii the native and Molianiinedan dynasties. 
Between the conquest of the latter and the reign of 
Auriingzebe, the class of pul/^ars, who were originally 
eitlier mere collectors of the revenue or heads of villages, 
having greatly increased in nuinlM'rs .and influence, 
withheld the revenues, set up for petty chiefs, and having 
establislied a kind of feudal systiaii, desolated the coun- 
try by their mutual wars, and reduced it to a state of 
anarchy and of the utmost misery. When it came into the 
imssession of the British in 1800, its iuhab. generally 
were the ;Hiorcst in our dominions ; they wore seldom 
even fixed as tenants, but migrated from farm to farm, 
and from vilLage to village, where they cluhlicd tog(‘ther 
to carry on their cultivation.” The judicious adminis- 
tration of Sir T. (tlien Col.) Miinro. who was appointed 
principal culloctor, not only averted a famine, in con- 
sequence of droiiglit.in 1803, but in seven years raised tlio 
revenue, without burdening the cii1tiv.*itors, from 1 million 
to IJ million fiagodas. In 183(i-,*i7 the land revenue 
amounted to 4,083 377 nip., the total revenue for the same 
year being 5,362,738 rup., or .*>36,273/. The average total 
revenue ]iald by each intiab. of Ecllary is 2 rup. 8 an. 
8 pic. ; and that paid by e.'ich iniiab. of Cuddapah, 2 rup. 
The village settlement is pnxlominant in this prov., 
especially in Cuddapah. Tlie inhab. are more laborious, 
hardy, and manly, mid their food, dress, and weapons, 
ruder than tliosc of tlie fieople below the Ghauts ; they 
were never thorougiily subdued by tlio Mohammedans, 
who settled in this prov. at a comparatively late period, 
and do not now exceed l-l.lth part of the jM»p. Bala- 
giiaiit formed part of the last Hindoo empire or By anagur ; 
after the fall of tlie Delhi d> nasty, it became separated 
into several indep. states, was conquered by ilyder before 
1780; and after 1792 belonged to the Nizam, by whom, in 
1800, it was ceded to the British. { Hamilton's E, /. 
Gazetteer, i. pp. 1 13—1 18. ; Madras Almanac for 1838.) 

B.\LAKLAVA, a small sea-port town of European 
Russia, at the S.W. extremity of the Crimea: lat. 
440 29* N. , long. 330 3** 4()»' E It has a small but excel- 
lent harbour, land-locked, and with water sufficient to 
float the largest ships. It has no trade, and is resorted 
to only by coasters. 

BAL.4MBANGAN, an isl. of the E. Archlp., 4th divi- 
sion, lying off the N. extremity of Borneo ; lat. 7° 16' N.. 
long. 117° 8' K. ; 15 m. long aiid3 broad, but uninhabited. 
It has a rich soil, and two harbours abounding in fish. 
A settlement, formed in 1774, by the K. I. Company, was 
soon after destroyed by the Sooioos, and a subsequent set- 
tlement planted In 1803 was afterwards ahdndoned. 

BALASORE {Valeswara^^ a sea-port town of Hin- 
dostan, jirixiid. Bengal, prov. Orissa, distr. Cuttack of 
which it is the cliict port ; lat. 21<’ 32* N., long. 86° 56* E • 
125 m. S.W. Calcutta. Top. (1822) 10,000. It is a larse 
straggling place, on the S. Ii.xuk of the Boori-Balana 
and much fallen off. Formerly it was a Aourlslihifs town 
I with Portuguese, Dutch, and English factories. It has 
I dry docks, but is at present frequented only by Maldiva 
vessels, salt boats, and other small craft : its exports are 



BALATON. 

chiefly rice to Calcutta In winter. iHamillon's E. /. 
OaxA. ISO.) 

BALATON (LAKE OF), in Hungary. &-cri.ATTKN— 
Srk« 

bALBRIGGAN, a nugrit. town of Ireland, co. Dublin, 
prov. Leinster, near the mouth of the small river Del van, 
forming the co. boundary to the N., 17 m. N. by E. of 
Dublin. It was the scene of a sanguinary battle in 1329 
Iwtween the first Earl of Louth and some of the English 
settlers, who disputed his claim to the palatine dignity of 
the county, but were defeated. ’William HI. encamiied 
here on his march to Dublin, after the battle of the Boyne. 
It has been much improved by the exertions of the 
proprietor, who has succeeded in making it both a re- 
spectable manufacturing and commercial mart, and a 
desirable watering-iiloce. It is well built, and baths of 
e\ery description have been constMctcd. It is a cha- 
pelry (Virmed from Balrothery parish. The chapel, built 
III 1816, at an expense of upwards of 3,00(i/., was acoideii- 
tally burnt down in 1835, and has not yet been rebuilt. 
There is also here a Rum. Catli. ciinpcl, and a jdacc of 
worship for Methodists. There Is a dispensary, and 
petty sessions are held every alternate 'J'uesday. The 
town is the headquarters of the co. constabulary, and near 
it is a martello tower, witli a coast-guard station. There 
are two cotton mills here, one oidy of which is (1838) in 
action, giving work to 90 persons, of whom 84 are fe- 
males. The \arn is wrought into elotii chiefly in the 
town, where tficrc are 250 looms tlius cmployeil ; be.sides 
which, in tlie village of fiarrstuu 150 looms, arc worked 
for the Ualbriggnn manufacturers. The finished article 
is chiefly sohi m Dublin and Ghisgow. Ilie embroidering 
ol inushn Is carried on here and in the neiglibonrliooii so 
as to give employment to upwards of 1,( 00 leinales, at the 
pcrmaiient average wages of 2.v. a week throughout the 
year : this de]>artinent is carried on througli Belhist and 
Glasgow agencies, tlie cloth being embroidered by tlic 
workers in their own dwellings, and is bleached in Bel- 
fast. Hosiery is also manufactured here, and sold in 
DubliiL There are 30 frames, which empl(»y 50 persems. 
'J'hc corn trade is extensive. 1‘our flour mills supply 
flour, meal, and bran to all the neighbouring i>l.ices, and 
to Drogheda. The public markets arc held on Mondays, 
in a market-house erected in 1811. The loirs arc on Utc 
2Uth April and 29th Sept. 

The exports and imports of the port for 1835, Including 
tlie cuasiiiig trade, were as follow * >- 


Exports. 

Impoits. 1 


Tuns. 

Valuo. 



Tons. 

Value. 

(.'um, Mea],l 
and Flour J 

G15 

L. 

6,418 

CVniK, Ac. • 
b.'irk 

Potatoes 

lialt 

• 

11, .17.1 
20 
1,1UH 

1 3.11 

8,064 
200 
2,7( 0 
3t»8 

Total - 

645 


Total - 

- 

|l‘*, 2 ' 



The post- oflicc revenue for 1830 was 327/., and for 1836, 
40,*)/. A caravan^ a itiail-car, and two other cars, con- 
veying, at an average, 30 passengers cacli trlji, ply between 
llublin and Balbriggaii every day. Tlie fishery, particu- 
larly for herrings, used to be curried on extensively in 
Balbriggan, but tias deeliiied cotisideralily since 1830, 
when the bounties which liad been granted by the Board 
of Irish Fisheries were withdrawn. Tlie number of 
fishing vessels, and men, in 1830 and 1836, are said to have 
been — 



1830. 

18.16. 

1 

No. 

Tuiiii.if'r 

Men. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Perked Veiaeto - 
lialf'-decked ditto 
Open Sul lloata - 
Row Boats • 

H j 

4 

1 

59 

149 ~ 

3/1T1 

CO 

57(. 

22 

5 

.131 

10 

387 

70 

Total • 

|'~8il.13 

934 

lo~ 

387 

70 


Supposing these returns to be correct, they afford no 
grounds for impeaching the policy of withdrawing the 
iKiunties. On tlio contrary, they strongly evince its 
wisdom ; as they show that, while it existed, vessels had 
been fitted out as much in tho view of catching the bounty 
as ol catching herrings. 

The harbour, which is naturally small and much ex- 
pos^, was considerably improved by a pier built about 
1765. The quay, which is now 600 feet long, with a 
lighthouse at the extremity, is frequently filled with 
craft. At the pier head there is 14 ft. water at high 
^ring-tides, but the harbour dries at low water. (Friv. 

^TLEiLRlC ISLANDS. See Majorca, Minorca, Ac. 

BALFKON, a village of Scotland, in the W. part of 
Stirlingshire, in the parish of the same name, 19 m. N. 
GUisgow, and 19 m. W. Stirling. Pop. of par. 2,057. The 
vlUa^ is neat and well built. The iuhab. are principally 
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employed as weavers for the Glasgow manufacturers, and 
in Uie Ballindalloch cotton mills in immediate vlclnltv 
The latter employ a great number of hands. ' 

BALFROOSH, a town of Persia, prov. Masunderaii 
on the Bawool, about 12 m. from the S. shore of the 
Caspian Sea, lat. 86^ 37* N., long. 62*^ 42* E. This is « 
Igrge flourishing city. There are, however, no accurate 
details with respect to its population : but that was esci- 
mated by Mr. Fraser at 200,000, though we should be dis- 
posed to think that this was rather beyond the mark. 
It is situated in a low, 6w.*impy, but rich country ; and 
stands literally in the middle of a forest, it being sur- 
rounded and interspersed wlUi fine trees. It has an ex- 
tensive trade, to be accounted for principally by the 
cxiraparative immunity it has enjoyed from oppressive 
imposts, as the roads leading to it are bad, and its port, 12 
m. off, little better than an open roadstead. It is, or at 
least w'as, when visited by Mr. Fraser, entirely peopled by 
merchants, mechanics, and their dependents, and learned 
men; and was prosperous and liappy, far beyond any 
othor plaro lie hod seen in Persia. Streets broad and 
straight, but unpaged; houses mostly constructed of 
bricks, in good repair, and roofed with tiles. It has no 
public buildings of any consequence ; the only places of 
any interest being tlie bazars, wliich extend for a ftill 
mile in length, and consist of substantially built ranges 
of shops covered iVom the sun and weather by a roofing 
of wood and tiles, kept in excellent repair. There are 
about 10 principal caravansaras, several of which are 
attached to flie bazars, and are parcelled out into cham- 
bers for tho nicrchants and warehouses for their goods. 
All the bazars and caravansaras are well filled with 
various commodities, and prcKunt a scene of bustle and 
business, yet of regularity, very uncommon In this 
country, ai.d, tliurelore, the more gratifying. There are 
between 20 and 30 inodrosses or colleges, Ualfroosh being 
nearly .*is miu:li celebrated for the number and eminence 
of its moolahs, or learned men, as for Its cominercc. The 
river is crossed fiy a bridge of 9 arches. {Froier't Travels 
along the Caspian AVo, dr., pp. 82—99.) 

BALI, BALLY, or LITTLE JAVA, an bl. of the 
E. ArchiiM'lugo, W. or Ist division, between 8® 6* and 

50' S. lat., and 114^ 40* and 1150 42* K. long, i 70 m. 
lung by 35 in. average breadth. Fop. estimated in 1815 
at 800,000. Coast rugged and without harbours ; surface 
rising gradual!} to the centre, w’here a cliain of mountains 
stretches W. and E. across the isl., terminating in tho 
pisik of Bali, viliich is volcanic; gcologv' the same in 
utlier resnects as that of Java. Thu Lmd is productive 
where well watered, as around the coasts, by numerous 
streams, and elscw here bv artificial means : irrigation is 
so necessary, tliat tiie sovoreigns of Ball impose a tax not 
on the land but on tlie water by which it is fertilised. 
In the lower tracts rice Is much cultivated, midzc and 
sweet iMitatoes in the upper lands ; in addition to theso 
articles, tlie Balesc, thoujjh mostly lliiidoos, eat |H>ultry, 
hogs’llesli, and even beet, without scruple, excepting the 
saccrduUl class. The chief exports are rice, coarse 
cloths, cbtton yarn, liides, salted eggs, birds’ nests, oil, 
dingdmg (dried flesh), gambicr (catechu), Ac. : the 
imports, opium, betel, gold, silver, and Ivory. Tho 
natives being superior to the Malays and Javanese in 
size, strength, and intelligence, are (ireferrcd by the 
Chinese as slaves. Bali was divided. In 1815, into eight 
independent states, governed by despotic chiefs : the 
villi^c system prevails here as In Java. There are but 
few liuddhists or Muhamrnedans ; but Hindooism pre- 
vails in Ball only, of all the isl. of this archipelago. The 
mass of the people, however, worship the elements, and 
the tutelary gods of rivers, forests, mountains, Ac. 
There arc no religious mcniUcauts, but suttees and im- 
molations are conducted on a much more aggravated 
scale than In India. The Sanscrit tongue may be dis- 
tinctly traced In the language ot Bali. {Hamilton $ B. /. 
Gaxetieerti. 120 — 122 . ; Crair/urd's Hist, qf the Indian 
Archipelago^ 11. 236—2.59, Ac. 

BALIZE. See lIoNDtiRAS. 

BALKIl, or BULKH {an. Eactra)^ a prov. of Gen- 
trol Asia, now subordinate to the khanat of Bokhara, 
chiefly between lat. 35<’ and 37^ N., and long. 63*3 and 
E. ; having N. the Oxus ; E. Buduk-shuii ; 8. the Hin- 
doo, Koosh, and I'aropamlsan mnts. ; and Vv. the deoert ; 
ienfdh, E. to W., about 250 m. ; breadth 100 to 120 m. : 
area 30,000 sq. m. Pop. about 1 ,000,000. {Elphmstone, 
ii. 195.) The S. part is ftill of stony hills, but baa 
many good and well-watered valleys ; ttie £. it moun- 
tainous, and more valuable than the W., which, as well 
as tlie N.. Is sandy and barren. It formerly comprised 
several districts, which now belong to separate govern- 
ments, as Khoolloom, Koondooz, and otnerz to the K. 
Its capital, and the territory subordinate to it, have, since 
the fall of the Dooraunee monarchy In Caubul, to which 
•tetc It formerly belonged, been taken possession of tw 
the khan of Bokhara. {Eiphinstone* s Caubul i Bumes^s 
Trav, mto Bokhara.) 

Balrh (the Zartaspa and Baetra of the Greeks), a 
decayed city of Central Asia ; cap. prov. belonging to the 
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BALLINASLOE. * 


khMiat of Bokhara, but gor. by its own chief, who receirci 
the whole of its revenues : on the rieht bank of the Adir. 
•lah or Balkh rlv., in a plain G m. N.W., a range of the 
Paropamisan mountains, 10 m. S. the Oxus, and 060 6. K. 
Bokhara : lat 8fP 48* N., long. 67° 18 E. l*op., in 1K36, 
under 8,000. {Bumet.) The ruins of Balkh occupy a cir> 
cult of 80 m. : they consist chiefly of fallen mosques and 
decayed tombs, none of an age prior to that of Mohammed. 
The city, like Babylon, has become to the surrounding 
country an all but inexhaustible mine of bricks. There 
are many inequalities on the surface of the plain, probably 

S roceedlng from burled ruins, and clumps of trees in many 
irectlons. Balkh seems to have inclosed many extensive 
gardens* but these are now neglected and overgrown with 
weeds. The aqueducts, of which there are said to be 18, 
are dried up or choked, and overflow niter rains, leaving 
standing p<iols, which make the place very unhealthy, 
though Balkh be not naturally in a marshy position, but 
on a gentle slope toward the Oxus, about 1,800 feet above 
the level of the sea. A mud wall, of late construction, 
surrounds a portion of the present town, excluding the 
ruins on every side for about 2 m. The town contains 3 
large colleges, but empty and decaying ; and at its N. 
side is the citadel, a solid building, but not strong as a 
fort ; it contains a stone of white marble, pointed out os 
the throne of ** ('yrus 1" The country round Is flat, fer* 
tile, and well cultivated, said to contain 360 villages, and is 
watered by 18 canals, drawn from a celebrated reservoir i 
in the Porimamlsan mnts. Its wheat and apricots arc re~ ; 
markably fine. Balkh is said to have tiecn built by 
Kyamoors, the founder of tho Persian monarchy, and Is 
calind by the natives Omm^el-Butdan, "mother of cities.'* 
After its conquest by Alexander the Great, it flourished 
as the capital of a Grecian kingdom. In the 3d century { 
of the Christian sBra,Artaxerxes neld an assembly at Balkh | 
for the recognition of his authority. The Magi were ex- | 
nelled by the Caliphs : Jenghiz, Timour, Aurungzebe, 
Nadir shah, and the Afghans, eucccssively possessed it: 
within tho last 12 years it has belonged, with its territory, 
to the khan of Bokhar.i. ( BurncM's 7'raetfs, il. 204. 207.) 
BALKHAN. See Turkey. 

BALLKNSTEDT, n town of the duchy of Anh.ilt 
Bernburg, on the Getel, l.l m. S.E. Halbcrstadt. Pop. 
2.(100. It is situated at the foot of a hill, and is in- 
built. In its jpnvirons Is a castle, the residence of the 
iliike, which cominaiids a line view, luid has fine gardens. 
It has fabrics of linen, dyeworks, and an ho»pital. 

BALLINA, an inland town of Ireland, co. Mayo, 
prov. Connaught, on the Moy, I2G in.\V.N.W. Dublin. 
Its former name was Belleek, " the ford of flags." The 
pop., including that of Ardiiaree, a village on the Siigo 
side of tho Moy, connected with it by a bridge of lb 
arches, and whicli may be regarded as a suburb of Bal- 
lina, was, in lN2i, 6.243, and in 1H31, 7,9ii2: the numberl 
in botl) parts of tiie town not iieing specified in the censua 
of 1834, but included generally in those of tho parish 
in which they arc situate, no satisfactory statement can 
be inailc of tlie proportions of the several religious 
denominations, Init the Homan CatlioUcs i^>ear to out- 
number the Niiscopal Prot. m tlie ratio of 16 to 1, and 
the number of Presbyterians is quite insignificant. The 
town, which occupies a pleasing and healthy position, 
contains several good streets and houses. Tlie parish 
church is a plain building ; the Uoni.C^ath. cha|iel, which 
is considered as tho cathedral of the Uom.l'ath. bishop of 
Klllaba, Is a large and very ornamental etlifice ; there are 
also places of worship for Baptists and Methodists. The 
town contains 8 public schools, in which, and in several 
private seminaries, about 800 children receive instruction, 
tlere also is a dispensary. A new bridge below the town 
is now being erected, and arrangements are being mode 
for widening the old bridge, wbicli is inconveniently 
narrow. Baces are held in May, on a line course in the 
neighbourhood. General sossions of tho peace are held 
111 July, and petty sessions every Tuesday In the court- 
house, a neat modern building. Here is a station of the 
constabulary, and a barrack. The market, for which 
commodious shambles are eiwctcd, is held on Mondays ; 
fairs an 12th May and 12th August. There are 2 ale and 
porter breweries, and 2 large flour mills : 8,399 bushels of 
malt paid duty in 1886. A tobacco and snufl' manufactory 
has bMni carried on siiMe 1801, and coarse linen is woven, 
but not to anv extent. 'Within the last four years the 
provision trade has been introduced, and Is now very 
flourishing; large quantities of pork and bacon being 
cured, chiefly for tlie l«ondon market. In tlie neigbour- 
hood li a very productive salmon fishery, rented at 
per annum : the fish is packed in ice, and exported to 
London. Eels are also taken in large quantities from 
September to tlie beginning of November ; the fry is told 
at fid. per quart. A branch of the Provincial Bank was 
opeuiMl here in 1828, of the Agricultural In 1835, and of 
the National in 1837. Tlie pcist-oflice revenue increased 
frpmG43I.,in 1830, to 1,212/. in 1836. The communication 
wdh the interior is kept up by the mall road between 
Castlebar and Sligo, which passes through the town ; a 
new Bae li also ofiooed from Sninford and Foaford to 


Killala. Three mail-cars, conveying at 

passengers each trip, ply dalW between the town 
Grosmolina, Killala and Swlnford. 

The following Is a general Estimate of the Inland Traf- 
fic in Merchandise and Pahduce of every kind. 


1 Canrled into the Town. 

1* Conied from the Town 

Pot exportation 
Agricultural prodUM 
used OH food • 

Ditto in breweries 
and dihllUories - 
Ditto thou goods and 
exciseahie articles - 
Stone, lime, turf 

Total . - 

Tons. 


Tons. 

8.(HiO 

4.500 

200 

600 

26,000* 

Kroportionof Importe 
Surplus produce of 
breweries, Ac. 

Coal, manuK, Ac. - 

Total . . 

Add - 

Total to and from 

SOU 

400 

1,200 

2,100 
39, .WU 

41,400 

".Y9,3n0 


The Moy is navigable for vessels drawing 11 feet of 
water for 5 m. from tho sea, but the further passage is 
checked by a bar Urn. below the town. A ship canM 
was commenced a tew years ago, to obviate this defect, 
and to admit vessels of barge draught to discharge at the 
town ^uay, but the works have been discontinued. The 
principal exports and imports for 1836 were, as follow : 


Imiiorta. 


Ezimrift. 



Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Com and Meal 
Provisions - - 
Kelp - 

8,840 

46.3 

40 

L. 

61,000 Cool, Ae.- • 
19,108 Iron . 

160 Sugar 

Herrings • • 
Spirits - 
Cottons - 
Woollens - - 

600 

160 

.35 

283 

19 

16 

16 

L. 

1,660 

3/)00 

1,700 

1,660 

1,000 

2,(X)0 

The total value of these imports and exp 
several minor articles, amountetl to 70,.56l 

orts, Including 
M. .ind 13,532/. 


respectively. The entrances and clearances for the years 
1835-36 were, in tons — 


Shipi Entered, 
rargnes. Hal Inst. Total. 
I.Y.Id 4^71 .\1V4 7,7M 

1836 3,009 2.127 6,736 


Ships Cleared. 
Cargoes. Hallast. Tot.al. 
7,288 424 7.712 

SrVJ6 381 6,977 


On the whole, the general aspect of the town, com- 
bined with its present improved state in manufactures, 
trade, and vonuncrce, afford indic.ations of rapidly in- 
creasing prosperity, 'riie working classes are generally 
ill a state of comfort ; fuel is cheao and abundant. 
(Pntfate Ir^orm.) 

BALLINASLOE, .an ini. town of Ireland, co. Galway 
and Uoscummon, prov. Coiiimiight, on the Suck, 78 m. 

by S. Dublin. It owes its origin to a castle (now 
utted up as a private residence) on the Koscommon side 
of tho river, Jong considered as one of the strongest forts 
ill the prov. The battle of Aughrlm, in 1691, in which 
the army of William 111., under Ginkell. afterwards earl 
of Athlone, completely defeated that of James 11., under 
St. Ituth, who was killed in the action, was fought in 
Its neighbourhood. Top. in 1H21, 1,811 ; in 1831, 4,61.5. 
The proportion of episcopal rrotestonts to Korn. Cath. is 
about 1 to ,5. The two portions into which the town is 
dividixl by tlie river are connected by a line of road, con- 
sisting of a causeway and twi} bridges between the banks, 
and an island that Intercepts its course, having toge.tiier 
16 arches : tiic whole line is about .500 yards In length. 
The private buildings have increased rapidly both in 
number and respectability, nearly a half having been 
erected w'ithin thi* lost 12 years. The parish church is a 
plain building, with an octagonal spire springing from 
scrolls, tliat give it a very singular appearance ; the Rom. 
Cath. chapel is also a neat unornamented structure. 
The Methodists have two places of worship. About 7(K) 
children of both sexes are instructed In the public and 
private schools. The district lunatic asylum for the 
province stands on the Koscommon side of the river. It 
Is built in the form of a cross, with accommodations for 
214 patients, and is surrounded by an enclosed area of 
garden and airing ground of 14 acres. The total ex- 
pense of the land and buildings was upwards of 27,0(X)/. 
Some statements relative to It, in the return for 1837, 
call for immediate attention. From them it appears that 
16 additional cells then building are defective, rrom want 
of ventilation, are exposed to the weather, and have no 
means of being properly heated ; that 4 new rooms, built 
for incurable patients, are dark, and some feet below the 
ground level; that there is no sufficient fall for the 
sewers, and that 4 acres of the garden ground are too wet 
for cultivation 1 A very objectionable practice of admit- 
ting patients who pay for their accommodation is also 
noticed. A dispensary is maintained in the town. An 
^ricultural society meets here in October, and a horti- 
cultural in March. Tho town is the head-quarters for 
the Galway constabulary, and there is a small barrack 
for infantry. Petty sessions are held on Wednesdaya 
* TIm taif ataiM b csfiinaud at 21^ lOMi 
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and Saturdays In the court-house, and there Is a small BALLON, a town of France, d6p. Sarthe. can cant 
bridewtdl, so deft.'ctive in its interior arrangements, th^ on the Omc, 14 m. N.N.E. Le Mans. Pop. 2^22. it 
the male and female convicts arc confined in the same has manufactures of coarse linens and etamlnei. 
sleeping room I There are 4 flour and meal mills, 3 tan BALLYCASTLE, a mark, town of Ireland, N. coast 
yards, 2 breweries, a pork and bacon stove, and manufac- co. Antrim, nrov. Ulster, on a bay to which it gives 
tories of* coaches and hats: 5,894 bushels of malt paid name, 42 m. N. l^W. Belfast. It originated in a castle 
duty in 183G. The post-office revenue increased from built here by the Earl of Antrim in the early part of the 
601/., In 1830, to 980/., in 183C. Branches of the bank of reign of James 1., but was not remarkable as a town until 
Ireland, and of the agricultural and national banks, were about 1770, when large pari, grants were voted to aid the 
opened here in the same year. The market is hold on working of the collieries in its neighbourhood. Pop. in 
Saturdays, in the market-house ; there is a large supply 1821, 1,436 ; in 1831, 1,683 ; that of the parish of Ramoan, 
of grain, the trade in which, and in other departments, in which it is situated, was, in 1834, 4,977 ; of whom 1,718 
has been materially increased, liy a branch of the (Irand were oftheestab. church, 1,549 Prot. diss., and 1,710 Rmn. 
Canal from the Shannon having been lately carried hither, Cath. It lies in a beautiful valley in the inner extremity 
a distance of 15 m. The principal fair, not only of the of the bay, and consists of two detached portions, the 
district but of Ireland, for the sale of sheep and black upjier and lower towns, coiinertcd by an avenue bordered 
cattle, is held in October, and is numerously attended by bv forest trees. The houses are mostly respectable, all 
buyers and visitors from all parts of the U. Kingdom, slated and kept with much neatness. Jlie church is a 
It continues from the 5th to the 9th of the month. A handsome building : the Rom. Cath. chapel is small: the 


field in I.ord Clanearty's demesne, of Oarbiilly Park, is 
opened the day before the fair for the show of sheen, and 
large enclosed spaces are preparetl for the sale of both 
kinds of stock. We subjoin an account of the numbers 
exposed for sale and purchased every lUth year since re- 
gular returns liave been made. 

Sheep. fi Homed ('attle. 

Year Sold. Unwild. Total. I .Sold. Unao ld. Total. 

IT'JO 59,Y3i 2,70(1 ril,«‘31 7,7S2 „ SM 8,r>3i 

l.S«K) 67,007 .1,379 #0,386 .1,275 ?.»74 7,749 

IMC 69,481 21,520 91,001 5,131 1,727 7,258 

1820 59,943 20,8.1.1 *80,776 4,.MH 4,001 8/>a» 

1810 66,871 14,611 61,485 .1,891 J,5C3 7,4.17 

1837 63,129 6,177 69,336 7,735 1,J02 9,137 

In 1828 the number brought to sale was greater than 
in any other year between 1790 and 1837 : viz. 97,.884 
sliecp, 1 1 ,513 horned cattle. The decline in the immliers 
from 1828 to the present jieriod is principally caused by 
the establishracmt of sheep and cattle fairs of a simihir 
kiiid in other places. Wool was formerly sold in this 
fidrin large quantities, but the trade is now generally ma- 
imgcd by factors in the great staple towns ; there is, how- 
ever, a wool ftiir for 4 days on the (ith of July, in whicli 
large pui chases are made, and iairs of an inferior de- 
scription for live stock are lield on 7th May and 4tii July. 
The town is a great thoroughfare, a mam division of the 
roads leading I'lto Galw'ay and Mayo branching oif fiom 
It. The conwyauces for passengers arc nunieums; a 
mail 00.1011 and a stage coach from Dublin to Galwiw 
pnsse.<i through it, another mail coach plie-t between ft 
and Westport ; a stage coach plies to Dublin, another to 
'i'u.im, and cars daily to Athlonc, Itoscrea, Galway, and 
Ti .im, conveying an average ol .55 passengers eacli trip 
I’assengers are also conveyed by the Cimiid (’anal fioiii 
Dublin, by boats fitted up for their aicommodatioii. The 
town Is extremely well kept ; much attention is paid to 
externa] cleanliness ; tlie lower classes arc generally cin- 
ployiHl and comfortable ; and the constantly increasing 
influx of visiters every year, whether for busineis or 

i ileasure, seems to have acted upon lliose iiitcrcblcd in 
ts welfare as a powerful stimulus for its further improve- 
ment. 

BATJ.INROBE, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Mayo, 
prov. Connaiiglit, on tlic Robe, 25 m. N.N.W. Galway. 
Pop, in 1821, 2,191 ; in 18.R, 2.575: that of the entire 
parish in 1834 was 9,63.5, of whom 372 were of the Es- 
tab. Church, and 9,263 Rom. Cath. The town consists of a 
main street and two branches of well-built houses. Near 
it is a turlogh or winter lake, called Lough Shy, which, 
though flooded to a considerable extent in winter, dries 
in the summer months, and affbrds pasturage for sheep, 
l.ougli Mask, into w'hich the Robe discharges itself, lies 
about 3 m. W. of the town. I'lie par. church is a small 
building ; the Rom. Cath. chapel is spacious ; the Bap- 
tists have a place of worship. Two schools, support^ 
by subscriptions, and 7 private schools, afford instruction 
to about 500 children. A dispensary is maintained here. 
Barracks of considerable dimensions, both fur cavalry 
and infantry, are now unoccupied. There is a flour- 
mill, a malt-kiln, in which 2;231 bush, of malt paid duty 
in 1836, a brewery, and a tan-yard. A brisk trade in com 
and potatoes is carried on, for which a Monday market 
Is held. Fairs are held on Whit-Tuesday and 5th Doc. 
General sessions of the peace take place in June and 
December, and petty sessions are held on Mondays in 
the court-house, which is also used as a market-house. 
The bridewell contains sufficient accommodation for the 
prisoners conflned temporarily in it. The |>ost.office 
revenue in 18^ was 247/., and in 1836, 348/. A daily car, 
conveying 3 passengers each trip, plies to Tuam. Though 
the town docs not lie on any of the great lines of internal 
communication, it is in a state of progressive improve- 
ment, attributable chiefly to the increased attention to 
agriculture in the district, and the general spirit of im- 
prcveineut. 


I Presbyterians and Methodists have each a place of wor- 
j ship. Twenty almshouses, provided for workmen rcduc^ 
or disabled in the collieries, or their widows, are now 
tenanted by deserving paupers. A manor court is held 
inuntlily by the seneschal, fur the recovery of debts under 
20/.: courts baron are held in April and October, and 
petty sessions on alternate Tuesdays. For these pur- 
poses there is a convenient court-house. Ballycastle was 
formerly a place of considerable busluess, having in it a 
brewery, glass-house, and salt-works, all of whit'h have 
declined since the stoppage of the mines ; and It is now 
little more than a fishing village and a summer watering- 
jilace. 'I'he collieries, from which it derived its tem- 
porary prosperity, lie on each side the promontory of 
Fair Hoad ; and the discovery of old workings and 
rude Imiilcuieiits, in a part of tlio 6lift' previously unex- 
plored, shows that they had been opened at a very remote 
period. Tho seam of eoal, which snows itself iir the faco 
of the cliff at a considerable heiglit above Ihe sea, forms, 
in one i)art, a single bed 4} feet thick ; at another, it 
appears in six strata fiom 1 to 2^ feet em'h, four of which 
are ol flaming, and the two others of bituminous or blind 
coal. The workings, after having been carried on for a 
number of years to u considerable x’xti'iit, have betn 
relinquished, partly on account of the difficulty of pene- 
trating to tile di]) of tho old excavations, and partly from 
the w.’uit of a hafe b.iibour for shipping. The only 
existing inaniifarturc is that of linen, carried on in tlie 
house's of a few cottiers. I'he fishery of salmon, taken 
from I’chruary to iSeptember, appears, from the official 
return ol 1836, to enniluy 9 boats and 27 men. Tlie 
markets an; lield on TiU'sdays, that of the first Tues- 
day in every month iNOiig so numerously attended as to 
rosemhlc a fair. 'I'lie regular fairs are held on Easter 
Tuesday, the last I'uesdays in May, July, and Aug., and 
oil 2.5th Oct. and 22d Nov. l.arge numbers of a very 
small breeil of horses, called Rngliery ponies, are brought 
for sale irom the island of Ratlilin or Raghery. 'I'liis 
island, which lies about .5m. off the main land, is remark- 
able both lor the singularity of its geological formation, 
and lor haviflg aflt>rdod shelter to Robert Bruce when 
forced to fly from Scotland. The post-office revenue 
declined from 32.5/., in 1830, to 267/. in 1836. The town is 
' on the extreme N. point of the line of road leading round 
the coast of Antrim from Belfast to Coleraine, and out 
of tiie direction of any great channid of trade. The only 
public conveyances for passengers, who are cliiefly visiters 
to the Glant^s Causeway In tlie vicinity, are two caravoau 
to Coleraine, which ply once a week, each conveying a 
total average of 12 passengers each trip ; and mail can 
to Dervock and Cushendall, both which carry an ave- 
rage of six passengers daily. The harbour, which was 
originally capable of admitting vessels of large draught, 
was unsafe irom the heavy st'as thrown in from the ocean 

S ' the northerly gales ; but, after upwards of 150,000/. of 
e public money had been expended in attempting to 
remedy this defect hy the erection of a pier, the harbour 
was filled up with sand, auid the pier having been neg- 
lected, has gone to ruin. In conscqueiicc of this andiif 
the stoppage of the collieries, tho trade of tlie place b 
almost extinguished. 

BALLYMENA, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Antrim, 
21 m. N.N.W. Belfast, on tho Braid, an affluent of tlie 
M.ilne, which flows into Lough Neagh. The town was 
taken by assault by the insurgents in 1798, after a sharp 
engagement, but was immediately after evacuated. Pop* 
in 1821, 2,740 ; in 1831, 4,063 : that of the parish in whfoh 
it is situated amounted in 18.14, to 8,0(n, of whom 912 
were of the Establishment, 5,709 Frot. Diss., and 1,8M 
R. Cath. The town stands in the midst of an extensive 
plain of uninviting appearance, though pretty well culti- 
vated, and interspersed with low hills, marsh, and bog. 
The river is crossed by a large stone bridge ; many of the 
bouses are antique, with gabled fronts, but those of mo- 
dern erection are generally of respectable appearance. 
The ecclesiastical buildings consist of the par. church, 
a R. Cath. chaiwl, two pbiecs of worship for Presbyte- 
I riaos, one for Seceders and oue for MothodisU. The 



Carried into the Town. 


Carried from the Town. 


i nere ii r mill lor spinninK imcn ynru. a 
the town paid, In IH^ duty on 41.778 gal. spirits ; and In 
the same year 3.393 bush, malt paid duty In the town. 
The market for linens is held on Saturdays ; there Are 
also two other markets fn the week for grain and provi- 
sions, principally p«>rk. large quantities of which are sent 
to licliast. The market-house Is a well built edilice in 
the middle of the town. The fairs are held on the 26th 
.Inly and 21 st Oct. The post-office revenue in lH3n was 
7 : 17 /. ; In 1836. 937/. A branch of the Provincial Bank 
wiui opened hero la IKKS ; of the Belfast and Northern 
bulks, in 1 H.34 ; and of the Agricultural Bank, in 1 H36. The 
town lies on the mail-coach road from Belfast to I.on- 
donderry. and maintains a coach, a caravan^ and a car. to 
ply to Ballytnoney. each six times a week, carrying an 
aifgregate average of 16 passengers each trip. The ge- 
neral appearance of the place, both as to i*s external 
aspect, and that of its ponulation in dress and manners, 
is the same as what Is to be seen in most other towns in 
the N. part of Ireland under similar circumstances. 

BALLYMONKY, an iiil. town of Ireland, co. Antrim, 
prov. Ulster, on a small branch of the Lower Banii, 8 m. 
S.E. Coleraine. Pop., in 1821, 1,!)49 ; 1K3I. 2,222: that of 
the parish was. in 1834, 12,003, of which number 1,019 were 
of the Kstablishment ; 9,489 Prot. diss. ; and 1,49.’} Bom. 
Cath. It is irregularly built on an eminence, about 
3 in. E. of the Bunn. Its places of worsliip are, the 

e ar. cliurch, a Horn. Cath. chapel, and houses for Pres- 
ytcrians, llemonstrants, Seceders, and Covenanters. 
A school, on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, Is estu- 
blishcdt and several others on private endowments, in 
wliich, including private seminaries, about 700 children 
are instructed. There is a dispensary, and a mendieity 
OHsociation. A steeple chose in December for a gold cup 
has lieen substituted for races, wliich had been a fa 
vourlte sport. A manor court is held on tlic flrst Friday 
of every month ; general sessions of the peace in Janu- 
ary and June, alternately with Ballymena; and petty 
sessions on alternate Tuesdays. The court-house is in 
the centre of the town, and there Is a well-arranged 
bridewell: a chief constabulary station is fixed here. 
The trade is principally in fine linens, a species of which, 
called Coleraines, is in great demand: there are two 
markets for coarse linens. An extensive trade is also 
carried on in grain, butter, and provisions. In 18,36 duty 
was paid on 102,792 gall, spirits, and 12,992 bush, malt: 
there is also a tallow manuractory, a brewery, and a tan- 
yard ; a large mill for spinning flax, and a flour-mill. 
The regular markrt.days arc Thursdays : fairs are held 
on (ith May, 1.0th July, and 10th Oct. The post-office 
revenue for 1830 was 366/. ; for 1836, 519/. A branch of 
the Belfast Bank was opened in 1834, and of the Ulster 
Bank in 1836. The town lies on the mail-coach roud from 
Belfast to l^indonderry ; a coach and two cars ply each 
six times a week between It and Ballymena, conveying an 
aggregate average of 18 passengers each trip. 

BALLYSHi^NON, a marit. town of Ireland, ca 
Donegal, prov. Ulster, on the Erne, where it discharges 
itself into Ballyshannon lUy, 10b m N.W. Dublin. It 
consists* of three very steep and irregular streets on one 
Aide of the river, and a poor suburb, called the Purt, 
on the other : the communication between them is by a 
bridge of 14 archer The parish church stands on the 
•umrolt of the hill on which the town is built: there 
are 2 Rom. Cath. chapels, 2 places of worship for Me 
thodists, and I for Presbyterians. An artillery barrack 
affioins the place, and it is a chief constabulary station. 
The bor. was Incorporated by James 1., in 1613, and 
returned 2 mem. to the Irish 11. of C. till the Union, 
when it was dlsfiranchitcd. A manor court for pleas 
to the amount of 2/. Is held every three weeks, petty 
oessions once a fortnight. The court sits in an upper 
apartment of the market-house, which is also used as 
on assembly-room. In the immediate vicinity of the 
town is a magnificent cascade formed by the Erne, here 
150 yards broad, tlirowlng its waters over a ridge of 
ro^ 16 ft. high, with a noise audible for several miles. 
Salmon and eels ore caught in groat numbers ; the former 
- chiefly for the British markets : the annual produce la 
upwards of 50 tons. There arc no manufketures of Any 
consequence, and the trade it conflned chiefly to retaU 
dealbigs, owing to the badness of the harbour, which, 
lUHWiUistandlng the most spirited exertions of the chief 
proprietor, U still impracticablo for vessels of any 
4r«ught. There is a dlstRlery, whkb in 1886 paid duty for 


I'ons. 

Fwexportation - - 1,800 

Aoncultorul uroduce for 

fcHNl : - 

For distilleriet - • 1,100 

Kxciwablt* aiid diop ar- 
ticle! - - .300 

Stone uul lime, die. • 2, HAD 

Turf - - - 8,5(JO 

Total - IMnO 

The exports nrc, oats, 1 ,794 tons, value 1 1 ,130/. Imports, 
coal, Ac., 1,22.3 tuns ; stone and slate, 310 tons ; corn and 
flour, 3.34 tuns ; sugar, 24 tons ; with other minor ar- 
ticles of the total value of 0,524/. 

The ^l^llcry is carried on from the town and the neigh- 
bouring villaj^c of Bundoran, in not mure than 2 open 
sail boats, ami G row boats, whit h employ but 46 lianas. 

Natural iinpciliraents connected with its loeality have 
prevented this town, otiierwise atU antageously placed 
near the mouth of a large river, opening after a course 
of a lew miles into Lough Erne, which washes tho 
shores of a great tiaot of country, from rising rapidly in 
the scale of improvement. 

BALTA, a town of European Russia, gov. Podolia, 
mi tho Kadynia, 160 in. S. E. Kamcnetz. Top. 1,600. 
its suburb, on the S. side of the river, now In the gov. of 
Kherson, w.*is formerly in Turkey, while the bulk of tho 
town, or the portion on the N. side of the river, was in 
I'olaiul. Tlie latter is comparatively well built, and in- 
dustrious. 

BALTIC SEA, an internal or mediterranean sea, in 
thc«N.\V. part of Europe, surrounded and very nearly 
enclosed by Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, Germany, 
and Denmark. It is iismilly understood to commence S. 
of the Danish Islands (Funen, Zealand, and Laland), and, 
thus limited, it is unquestionably the most nearly isolated 
of any siinihar body of water in the world. But N. of 
these islands the Kattegat and the Skager Rack can bo 
regarded only as parts of the Baltic, which may there- 
fore be described as commencing at the Naze of Norway, 
in long. 7" E.. and extending to St. I’etersbiirg on the 
taiilph of Finland, in long. 3(1*^ 28' 4.3" Ij. Its extreme 
points in lat. arc Wismar, in Mecklenburg, 53*^ 50' N., and 
Tornea, on the Gulph of Bothnia, 6.3'=* 51' N. These 
points mark also its greatest length, which is consequently 
about 840 in. ; its widtii varies from 75 to 1.30 ni., and its 
area is estimated at 1.35,000 stp m., without including the 
Katt<‘gat and Skager Rack, for which an addition of 
18,0(Kl or sq. m. may be made. (Caiteau, Tabieau 
dc la Mcr BtUtiquCy i. 2—37. ; Tltom$on*s TraveU m 5vc- 
.384.) 

The direction in which the Baltic penetrates the land 
is extremely tortuous. The Skager Hack, the first great 
guhdi of the North Sea, runs N.E. between the shores 
of Juiland and Norway, for rather more than 1.30 m., to 
the W. coast of Sweden ; and the Kattegat, from the Skaw 
(the N.E. point of Jutland), has a direction almost due 8. 
between Jutland and Sweden for aliout 120 m. The 
average width of these gulphs is nearly equal (70 m.) ; 
but the former is much the most uniform, the Kattegat 
being narrowest at its N . end, between the Skaw and Got- 
tenburg, and widening considerably towards the S. From 
I^holni Ray to the opposite Danish coast is full 100 m. 
The 2 belts and the sound are the 3 straits which connect 
tho Kattegat with the Daltic, properly so called ; and 
their direction is the same as that of the gulph in which 
they terminate, namely S. This sea has been 10 long 
known to Euroi»eans. that its peculiar entrance has ceased 
to excite attention ; yet there is not one, {lerhaps, where 
navigation Is so Intricate. The direct distance between 
the Kattegat and the open sea of the Baltic, is less than 
110 ni. ; that between the shores of Jutland and Sweden 
Is no where more than 130 m. ; and in this space, which 
would not lie accounted large, even were it clear, arc 
crowded betw(*en 60 and 70 islands, with shoals and sand 
hanks innumerable. Tw'o of these islands, Funen 
Zealand, may be called large, and some of tho others, ai 
Alton, Langland, I^aland, lalstcr, and Moen, of respect- 
able size, their situation in a close sea being cunsiilered. 
It is the two large islands which, with the Danish and 
Swedish coasts, form the 3 straits ; the smaller isles and 






BALTIC SEA. 


sand banks sonrfng to break up their channels, which 
would other wise be sufliciently dlriM't, into many small 
and variable currents. The Little Belt (the strait betw.^en 
Jutland and Funen) Is, at its N. end, less than | m. in 
width. It expands, however, immediately, and between 
Arroesund and Assens is H m. broiul. Still further S. 
the continent recedes into a great bay; and tha island 
becoming broken up into several smaller islets, the 
greatest width of the Little Belt is, perhaps, not less than 
45 m. Its must S. channel contracts wain to about 8 m., 
between the islands of Alten and ^roc. The Great 
Belt (between Funen and Zealand) is more unifonu in 
its width, which averages about 20 m. Towards the S., 
however, this strait also stretches out Vf. into a large 
bay, formed hy the islands of Zealand and Laland, and at 
its S. termination it is divided into 2 channels by the 
island of Langland, of which the widest or most E., be- 
tween Langland and Laland, is about 8 m. across, the 
other not more than 4 m. The Sound, at its entrance 
between Elsinore in Zealand, and llclbinghurg on the coast 
of SwedcMi, is about 4 m. wide ; but it spreads into a sut- 
cessioii of bays upon the SweilLh shore, and, towards 
its .S. end, into one of considerable size (Kidgu Bay) on 
that of Zealand. It is here about 2S m. across, but the 
return of the laud contracts its llnal outlet to about 
iialf that amount. {Cattcau, i. 2— 'zG. ; 7'/io»>iso», 285. ; 
Carr., Northtm Summer, 27. 30. 102, Ac.) 

'i'hc direction of the sea from these str.ilts is first E. 
to Memcl f about 300 ra.). and then N. .as far as the lat* 
of Stockholm, 59'-> 21', a distance of 3:‘i0 m. It is to these 
portions that the term Baltic Sea, in its limited sense, 
L restricted, for at this point it separates into 2 grt'ttt 
gulphs ; of which one, the (<ulph of Finland, runs nearly 
line E. between the llussiaii territories of Finland and 
lir\el ; the other, the (hilph of Bothnia, a little E. of 
N., between Tluland and Sweden. The (?ulph of Fin- 
land is 200 in. in length, with a mean breadth of CO or 70 
in. ; that of Bothnia is about 400 m. long, and 120 m. in 
average width, but at its narrow'cst part, the Quorken, 
opposite Umca, it docs luit much exceed 40 m. The 
Gulph of Kiga, or Livonia, S. of that of Finland, is also 
an important inlet, stretching into the countries from 
which it is named, about 80 m. from E. to W., and about 
00 ni. from N. to S. {Callcau, i. 27— 114. ; Thonuson, 
32G.) Beyond the Danish islands the Baltic is a tolcr- 
aiily cl*‘ar sea, except on tlie ciiasls, where alluvial islands 
.are continunlly fuiming* In tho main stream tne only 
interruptions to tlie continuity of water are found in 
Kiigi'ii (which is, however, close to the Poineianian 
sliorc) ; Boriilioliii, betweeu the coasts of Vrassia and 
Sweiien, hut miicii nearer to the I.atter than the former ; 
UeUnd, on the S.E. of Sweden ; Gotliland,N. E. of Oeland ; 
Oe.sel, Dago, and several smaller islands between the 
(biiphs of Ri.ea and Finland ; and the Aland archi- 
pi lago at the mouth of the Gulph of Bothnia,. Opposite 
to tliesc la.st the S.W. coast of Finland is crowded with 
an iimiimoriible quantity of islets, which seem as though 
the mam shore were advancing by riipid stnues to join 
the larger islands of Aland, as a stage in its progress 
towards a junction with tiie opposite Swedish shore. 
(See Aland, Bokmiolm, Goimlanu, &c.) 

The Baltic is not, like other close seas, the Mediter- 
ranean, Bed Sea, &r , shut in Ly roi ks and high moun- 
tains. On the N.W. and N., indeed, the mountains of 
Sweden and Norway form a sulKciently definite boundary; 
hut, towards the E., S.E., S., .and even S.W., its borders 
stretcii away in plains occupy ii.g much more than 
half Europe. On the S. tlie nearest high lands are 
the llaitz, the Bohemian niountnin«, and the Karpa- 
thians; S.W. lie the flat lands ol Jutland, Holstein, and 
Holland ; S.E. the plain is unbroken to the shores of the 
Black Sea and Caspian ; and E. tlicre are no hills except 
the insignificant elevations of Valdai, between the Baltic 
and the Oural mountains. Tiie basin of this sea is, there- 
fore, hy no means W'eil defined, exceiit towards the N. 
and N.W. In every other direction it ha.s to be deter- 
mined by the ihrection of tlie running water only, and 
that on land so Icvtd that the basin of the Baltic is coii- 
Stantly combining w'ith tliost; of other seas ; with that of 
the White Sea, tor instance, through tlie lakes of Uus- 
slau Lapland ; with that of the Caspian, by the close 
apprQ||i|i of many of the alllueuts of the Wolga to Lakes 
Oueflind l.<adoga; and with that of the Black Sea, 
umoii^he innumerable streams of Ijlthuania and Vo- 
l.md. It is, therefore, impossible to calculate accurately 
the amount of land constituting this basin, but It is oi 
very considerable extent, its extreme points being in lat. 
49® and 69® N., in long. 7® 4(1 K. (Arrowsmith's Atlas i 
Von liurh's Travels,yA7 . ; Catteau, ii 44. Ar.) With the 
exception, of suiue portions of Amcrira, tlicrc is 
no part of the world more abundantly watered than this 
district ; upwards of 240 rivers find their way to the Baltic ; 
tiie lakes in its neiglilioui hood arc all but innumerable, 
and altogether tiii.s sea drains more than a Ullh part of 
the whole surface of Europe. The rivers w liich flow from 
the S. and S.E. run the longest courses, varying from 
330 to 750 m. (See Oulu, Vistula, NiEMJat, Dwina,&c.) 


Some of those from the E. appear at first to bo much 
shorter, as the Neva, which/rom I.ake Ladoga does not 
exceed 46 m. ; but as this Lake is connected with that of 
Onega by the Svix, and as Onega receives the Volla, a 
stream rising close to the 40th meridian, the whole of 
this water course is not less than 400 m. in length. The 
other Finnish rivers are not long ; but W. of the Gulpii 
of Bothnia the rivers of Sweden vary from :dH> to 300 
miles. The mast peculiar part of tills basin is the S.W. 
comer, where, though the nearest mountains arc those 
of the Hartx, the basin itself does not exceed 20 or 25 m. 
in width. The Elbe, which runs within 50 m. of tlie 
Baltic, and the Kyder, which rises close to Us shores, 
fall into the North Sea, and their affluents belong of 
course to that system ; but such is tho flatness of the 
country in this part of Germany, that the dlflTerent waters 
aro constantly uniting, and a canal of less than 3 m. has 
served to connect the Baltic with the Elbe by joining 
the rivers Trave and Stricknitz, below Lubuck. A si- 
milar junction has been effected between the Baltic and 
the Eydcr, a little to the N. of Kcil. ( Oa^leau, i. 86. 
ii. 1—81.; J)e Luc, (ieol. Trav., 136. 192. 274, Ac.) 

The Baltic Is exUemcly shallow, being not more In Us 
W. parts, between Keii and Copenhagen, than IG.fathoms 
d<*cp, and most commonly not more than 8 or ]O(E 0 fS 
ilttcA, 10.); but farther E. it deepens considerably, and 
midway between Mcmel and Oeland It is from 60 to 100 
fathoms Tliis is, however, its greatest depth, for the 
Gulph of Finland suddenly shallows from 50 or GO fa- 
thoms to iC fath., 4 fath., and. In the Bay of Cronstadt, 
to even less than this. The average depth of the Gulph 
of Bothnia is not greater than that of the rest of the sea, 
but it is luNS encumbered with sand banks, and Us har- 
bours arc more convenient: nunc of tliose S. and E. of 
the Galidi of Finland have mure than 20 ft. water, and 
but few nave as much as 16. ( Catteau, i. 39 — 114.) 

The Baltic, being a close sea, with its entrance from 
the approach of the tidal wave, is, of course, nut subject 
to the phenomena of tides. Thi'se, so very powerful In 
the German Ocean, are found to decrease sensibly in tlie 
Skager Back and Kattegat, to be barely perceptible in 
the entrances ol the straits, and entirely to vanish S. of 
the Danish Lslands. (Co/Zcarc, i, 11.5— 118.) Butthuugh 
tides be wanting, a variation in height equal, frequently, 
to ft.* (Swedish) is observed, at irregular intervals, in 
the waters of this sea. This phenomenon occurs at all 
seanons, hut chiefly In the autumn or winter, or at the 
time of heavy rains, or when the atmosphere is cliamed 
with clouds, though unattended by falling weather* The 
water n'.aintaiiib its height frequently for several days, 
sometimes even for weeks, produces ronsiderablo agi- 
tation in tlie gulphs and straits, and, except in winter, 
when its power is restrained by the accumulated snow and 
ice, inundates the low wastes to a considerable extent. 
Prevalent winds, flooding rains, melting snows and many 
other causes, have been assigned for this very rcinark- 
abl? phenomenon, which continued, however, to occur 
under circumstancej totally inoompalible witli any or all 
of tiicso; but in 1804 Scnulten, a Swedish physician, after 
coUiTting all the (.bservations that had been made, found 
tnat the greatest height of the water corresponded to the 
greatest drM;ircssion of the barometrical column and con- 
versely. Tlio extreme variation of the ’latter amounts 
in N. Europe to 2^ ins., equivalent to nearly 34 ins. of 
water ; and combining this with the fact that the move- 
ment of the water always preceded, by a little, that of 
the mercury, he concluded tnat the fornicr was owing to 
the unequal pressure of the atmosplicre upon difibrent 
parts of the surrucc ; the extreme height sometimes ot- 
taiiied being dependent upon lo(‘al and accidental cir- 
cumstances. It need scarcely be remarked that tho 
almost total absence of ooeanic action In this sea leaves 
the cause, thus asslgiic'd.to operate with full power ; and 
if Sehultcn’s hypothesis be confirmed, of which there la 
now but little doubt. It will, in all probability, serve to 
explain similar phenomena, observed in other close 
waters; as the Caspian, Lake Baikal, and the Lake ol 
Geneva, to the similar variations In which Saussure 
has assigned a cause analogous to that oflbrbd by Sdiifl- 
tcii in the case of the Baltic. (Mem. Acad. 5toc«., 1804. ; 
Saussure' M Voyage dans Ics Alpcs, i. 15.) 

The currents of such a sea as the Baltic must depend, 
in a great degree, upon its rivers ; and as these exist in 
the greatest number towards the N. and E. parts, the 
general direction of the water Is from N.N.E. to S.8.W., 

far, at least, as the latitude of Konigsberg. The im- 
pulse from the S. here given by the great rivers of Prus- 
sia aids tiie resistance of the land to turn the current 
W., towards the Danish Islands, among which it of 
course becomes lirokeii into many parts, all combining at 
last in a general N. direction throj^h the Kattegat, and 
thence B.W. through the Skager Rack into the N. Sea. 
The currents of tlie Baltic are, therefore, outwards ; and 
when a W. wind forces the water of the ocean Into ita 
gulidis, these currents, always Intricate, become «x- 

I * The Swedtah foot Is 14’CB Inches, English. 
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tramalir conndicatcd, and even dangeroui. (CaUemt, 1. senceof this considerable body of intemd water. (Se§ 
135^1W.) This general direction of the water, together Sweden, Denmark, Paussi a, Finland, ftc.) The sea 
witli the number of rivers which flow into the Baltic, itself is extremely rich in flsh of many varieties ; the 
suoount for the very slight degree of saltness which it is tiUiing of which forms an Important branch of Industiy 
found to possess* it is well known that the Ocean holds in ail the neighbouring countries. The larger amphi* 
In solution salt, muriate of magnesia, sulphate of lime, bia— morses, lamantins, &c., are absent ; but seals are very 


In solution salt, muriate of magnesia, sulphate of lime, 
and sulphate of soda, to the amount of about l-87th 


plentiful, not only in the sea, but in the neighbouring 
or Its own weight ; but at Copenhagen, Von Buch Lakes of Ladoga, Onega, &c. i they do not form a part 
found this proportion reduced to considerably less than of human food, as in other less ferule countries of the 
1 '100th ; and Thomson, at Tuuaborg, S. of Stockholm, North, but are chased with great avidity for their 
found it less than l'210ths~.a quantity so alight as oil and skins. Whales are stated to be sometimes of 
scarcely to nffhet the palate ; and it Is said that farther to enormous dimensions, but are very rarely found : one 
the N. and E. the sailors commonly use the water of the was seen in the Gulph of Bothnia, in July, 1811; but this, 
Baltic for their food. The following is the relative gra- like every other appearance of the animal, was regarded 
vity of the waters of the Ocean and of the Baltic, under by the inhabitants as an evil omen. Of other and smaller 
various circumstances : for, it is to be observed, that the cetacea, the marsouin {Detahinua Phoaena of Linnaeus) 
latter becomes much saltcr under a W. wind, when the is common enough in the Baltic. (Cofteou, i. IdB-'.SSl.) 
water of the ocean is forced into it, and that this effect is The Baltic is deereaaing. Of this there can be now 
perceptible for a considerable distance : — little reasonable doubt, the nature of the surrounding 

•p.gr. I «P-gr. countries and recent observations being taken into con- 

Opem m mt HeU- . „ , I BslUc at the Scaw . i*u20» sideration. The innumerable lakes that lie between it 
I Sound 1*U047 tol'0003 and the Whltn Sea are niitliinir hut thn last remain, nf a 


latter becomes mud) saltcr under a W. wind, when the Is common enough in the Baltic. {Catteau, i. IdB-'.SSl.) 
water of the ocean is forced into it, and that this effect Is The Baltic is deereaaing. Of this there can be now 
perceptible for a considerable distance : — little reasonable doubt, the nature of the surrounding 

•p.gr. I •p.gr. countries and recent observations being taken into con- 

Open m mt HeU- B«IUc at the Scaw . i*u20» sideration. The innumerable lakes that lie between it 

Fris*rf Forth * - I and the White Sea are nothing but the last rtmains of a 


BalUc at the Scaw . « 
Round l’U047 to l-ODU-V 

Tunuberg - 1*0047 


wronn - - « uzeu | aununerg - 1*0047 once continuous sea; whlch may be Considered 08 proved 

In a N.W. wind the gravity at Copenhagen rose to l^y the appearance of simllac animals in these waters, 
rniHU; and near Stockholm the following changes were though now fresh, and the broad band of tertiary strata 
observed, under the various circumstances : — which extends throughout the whole space.* {Lyeli, 

gm „ I „ _ Prin. Geul., 1. 209.) On the S., even within the period 

Wind R. - . 1^9 Storm at W. • i -oiiH modem history, great changes have taken place. Lu« 

Wind W. - « i*ooG7 | Wind N.W. - . 1*0098 beck, which when first built was undoubtedly a sea-port, 

l.astly, the quantity of salt Drocurert from 1 000 eraina “• ***®*‘®* «nd incessant iiains are re- 

Frith of Forth - - lle-d Round - . Finland, are but the last remnants 

Scaw . . . 32 0 I Tunabny . . 7-4 of the sea, which once and lately lay upon the soil, as is 

,, , ^ . incontestably proved by the continual choking up of some. 

When It is considered that at! these experiments were and the ronstant detaching of others from the midn 
made b. of the lat. of btockholin (5yo 21'), and that an body of water by the deposits brought down by the rivers, 
immense number of rivers flow into the Gulph of Both- The Ilaifr of Frussia are now quite detached • the Isle of 
Ilia, it SMms reMonablc to conclude that tin* N. part of llugcn is all but joined to the German Continent ; while 
that uulph should be still less salt, if, indeed, it 1 h» not free Its lunner division into several separate islands is attested 
from any imine mixture whatever. {Von ;?ucA, 10. ; by the ditlerent names bestowed upon its different parts. 
The experiments of Von Bucli of which Hugen Ansich^ In the language of the country, 
and rhomson, conducted indeuendently, and with every means llugcn Proper. Similar instances might be accu- 
tiossible care, must lie received as satisfactory ; but niuluted all along this coast, all parts of which are frill of 
It Is, perhaps, necessary to observe that C.itteau gives evidences of tlie same gradual and rapid changes (lie 
the amount of siUt held in solution by the BiUtie, Lw, 2(K). 2;ifi. 243.247. 276. et pass.); and were other 
generally at l-30th to l-40tli ol the water, (i. 142.) proof wanting, it would bit founa in the extensive mosses 
It is not, however, possible to reconcile tin's statement abounding in marine plants, which constitute so great 
with others by the same author: sucli as, that in many a part of N. Germany. {Von Buch, 2.; De Luc,m. 


. «uu 1 wijon. rtiL’iincr is uic suriace oi tne sea cannot stnk, this Iho laws orequi- 

this quantity of salt consistent with the following table librium would prevent ; yet, from everv* observation, Tt is 
of tlie relative amount In 3 lbs. (Gcrmmi) of water taken no less evident tliat its bed is filling up, and that the sur- 
fruni the N. bea and Baltic ; which is given by Catteau, roiinduig land is slowly (perhaps not vrryslotplu) rising, 
on the authority of llaJem and Vogel (1. 143.) : — Olaf Dalin, a Swedish mathematician of the last century. 



N. Sea. 

Maritte of Soda ... 

• : 

RosMttuiii 

1<)H| 

23 

• 1 l-Sd 
1* 

Total 

74fi l-3d 


Uiar iittiin. a bwedisli mathematician of the last century, 
cidculated the change at 1 inch per annum ; and judging 
by the very evident alterations in many parts, this is qpt 
ptobably too high, though the hypothesis was held in 
scorn when first broaclied. (Aigarottfs Lettera^ 86.) As 
the same operation may be traced on the shores of the 
Caspian and Black Seas {See Caspian and Black Sea), 
there can be little doubt but that these are the last drain- 
ings of the European plain towards the S.E., as the Baltic 
is towards the N.W., or that these waters were once in 
connection ; the very trifling elevation between their 


j ^ ..... vuiy u iuiiiii eitrvaiiQu DCLwiseii ineir 

t* *,'^«‘‘****1® no basins serving to determine the direction of the rivers, 

wnera lighter thou ^e English, and in most places on the and the consequent deposit of new l.*ind. • (See LyeWa 
2ir ^ how- Geol. Map qfPurope, i. 209.) One of the most peculiar 

of 7,000 grains, thealmve results appearances on the shores of the Baltic consists of the 
«i. **** than l-wth, and qpt 1 -40th, far less l-30th immense num^r of granite blocks, boulders, as they are 
M the proportion of salt to the water of the Baltic, called, with which the alluvial soil is everywhere co- 
Hi? f®* ®hout l-28th, dif- vered : after all that has been said upon this subject, the 
nil? *^''®!** *hat assign^ above. appearance of these anomalous masses continues a mys- 

1 his freshness of the water combines with Its shallow- tcry. Tlie opinion of De Luc. that they were forced by 
ness and ranfinra situation to render it peculiarly liable explosion through the superstrata, is perhaps the least 
to congelation ; In fact, it is every year encumbered with objectionable ; at all events. It Is less violent than the 
ICC, and Its nraits are usually impassable from December suppositiou, that they were floated from a distance upon 
to April. Severe frosts made the sea passable In Its water or ice. (Geo/. 7V«»., 59— 76. ; etpaaa.) 
widest iwrts, Iwtween Prussia and Denmark, “ ' " ■ • • 


'llie ancients were but very slightly acquainted with 


Lla 'J?**** 1 n*’® all Ku- the Baltic: It is mentioned by them undef th e.tlr. lp of 

^as become more Sinua Codanua (Gulph of the Goth Dane) ; bflA was 
mfld under the ellects of better drMuage and cultivation ; the theatre of those marvels, which, in ancialPgeo- 

g™phy, always mark imperfect knowledge, lu shores 
“1® belts to the attack of Den- gave forth, however, the warriors who overthrew the 
" .I**®.® .1**® empire, and laid the foundations of modern Eu- 

M®-****' foppan society. In modern times its straits are more 
lao. IM.) The lemperatijre ill the neigh liour- crowded with ships of all nations than those of any other 

toll flharged by Denmark, on ail 

Sbo >5* be eapwAoil: at Tornca. newly vessels passing the Sound, is a considerable source of 

^‘*® ■®“®“ **®®* «''enue. I*arge quantities of amber are collected on iu 

noTO iiial of N. Ctermany by more than a month ; uid shores, especially those of Prussia, and the isle of Rugen. 

(C<i/fr^,l. 189-251.) The origin of the name Baltic 
^ t 1 j divi^ etymologists. Some derive It from the 

•***““* •"? ‘*'® <® others from the word Baha, 

roofiding countries are somewhat modified bjr the pre- which, in the Othuanii^w tongue, sipiifies White. Tho 
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treat quantity of mow which annually falli in its neigh- 
bourhood, render! thto last derivation far from Impro- 
bablo, though the former be evidently not less applicable ; 
at all events, the name has existed from very ear^ timet, 
though at present the general designation, used by the 
inhabitants of its shores, is Oott-^ee (Eastern Sea), at 
serving to distinguish it from the Atlantic, or JVestem 

OcCiMm 

BALTIMORE, a marit. city of N. America, the third 
in point of sisu and importance in the United States, and 
the principal city, though not tlie cap. of the stale of 
Maiyland, on the N. side of Fatapsco Bay, 14 in. above 
its entrance into the Chesapeake, 37 m. N.E. Washing- 
ton, and I(«0 m. S. W. Philadelphia ; hit. 3U^ 17' N., long. 
760 3(y Pop., in 1800, 23,071 ; in 1820, 62.738 ; and in 
1830, 80,626. It is pleasantly situated, on slightly un- 
dulating ground, and is built round a basin or inner 
harbour, which affords a spacious, secure, and commo. 
dious harbour for vessels of 200 tons, quite close up to 
the town. The principal part of the city is divided from 
the portions styled Old Town, and Fell’s Point, by a small 
river called Jones's Falls, over which are erected three 
handsome stone bridges and four wooden ones : in the 
outer harbour, near Fell’s Point, vessels of dOO or COO 
tons lie in perfect safety. The entrance to the harbour 
is narrow, and efft'Ctually commanded and defended by 
Fort M' Henry. The city is regularly laid out, and well 
built ; streets generally spacious and well paved, and 
houses neat and commodious. The principal public 
buildings are the exclianfte, court-house, college, and 
university halls ; two hospitals, a penitentiary, gaol, cir- 
cus, two theatres, 6 market-houses, and 46 places of 
worship. Thu exchange is a large and handsome edi- 
fice, 366 ft. by 14U; the Roman Catholic cathedral is 
perhaps tho finest church in the country, and contains 
some good paintings: the Unitarian church, St. Paul’s 
churcii, the court-house. Union Bank, and several other 
of the public buildings, are both spacious and elegant. 
St. Mary’s College is a Catholic institution, and has a 
library containing 10,000 vols. The medical collegef now 
tlie university, received that title with a new charter in 
1812: the city contains besides, a museum, and a gal- 
lery of paintings. The houses are mostly of brick ; 
the principal street, about 1 m. long and 80 ft. wide, 
runs parallel to the water. On an elevation, above the 
compact part of the city, is the Washington monument, 
a Doric column of white marble, 140 ft. in height, and 
20 ft. in diameter, standing upon a biise 60 ft. square, and 
23 ft. high ; containing a circular stair-case, by wliieh 
visiters ascend lothe summit, on which a colossal statue of 
Washington is placed. It is by far the most splendid struc- 
ture of its kind in tlie Union. The Battle monument, anele- 

S .iit marble obelisk, 3641. high , is erected to tlie memory of 
ose who fell in thedefenceofthc city and Fort M‘ Henry, 
ill 1814, and is inscribed with tlieir names. The city is 
supplied with excellent water from four public fountains, 
which are also ornamental structures. Bultlinore is 
admirably situated for commerce, and is a place of con- 
siderable wealth and trade ; it engrosses must of tlic 
trade of Maryland, together with lialf tliat of Pennsyl- 
vania, and part of that of W. Virginia and the western 
states. Its Inland communication has been and is being 
much extended and facilitated by the construction of 
canals, and of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, now (1839) 
in progress. 'J'onnagc belonging to tlie port, in 1837, 
67,107. It is one of the greatest flour and tobacco mar- 
kets in the world ; tho annual inspections * of flour 
amount to from 660,000 to 600,000 barrels ; those of to- 
bacco were, in 1838, 28,G2G iihds. I'he other exports are 
chiefly hemp, flax, flax-seed, Indian corn, and other 
agricultural products, timber, iron, &c. : the imports 
are cottons, woollens, sugar, coffee, tea, wine, brandy, 
silk goods, spices, rum, &r. Total value of the imports 
into Maryland in 1837, 7,8.67,033 doll. ; exports, 3,789,917 
doll. ; but that was a year in which, owing to previous 
over -trading, the commerce of the Union was very much 
reduced. There are in the vicinity numerous cotton 
manufactories, and flour and other mills in operation. 
A part of tlie city is low, and was formerly accounted un- 
healthy ; but this lias been obviated by the filling up of the 
marshy grounds, &c. : to the N. and E. the land rises to 
a considerable elevation, and affords a beautlfiil prospect 
of the city and surrounding country. The citizens of 
Balflmore are distinguished as well for bold and perse- 
vering enterprise, as fur hospitality and agreeable man- 
ners. Baltimore has had a remarkably rapid growth. It 
was first laid out as a town in 1729 ; in 17^ it contained 
only about 50 houses : it was first erected into a city in 
17W. A formidable but nnsnccessful attack was made 
on It in 1814, by a British force under Gen. Ross. (A’ls- 
we/. Americanot i. 537. ; Atncrtcaa Qfflctal Accounts and 
Aimanac.) 

Baltimoer, a marit. town of Ireland, co. Cork, 
prov. Munster, on a bay of the same name, near Cape 

* Vtoitf It one iinianR numerova other artidca not allowed to be 
eeported from the Union till ther be inapected end tbdr (puUtf de- 
•enulnad liy pubUc offli.era .ii pouited fisr that purpCM. 
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Clear Island ; 46 m. W.S.W. Cork. Pop., (n iggi ,^ 1 - 
460. In appearance and accommodation It is mereiv a 
village, and claims rank as a town only from harine 
been Incorporated, and being a port, l^e houses are 
built round the remaina of the old castle, and have lat« 
terly ^n Increasing in number and respectability. 
Ihe church is a new and elegant building on an ele- 
rated site : there is an endowed school-house for both 
sexes, and a dispensary. Baltimore was inMrporatifl 
by James 1., in 1613, and sent 2 mem. to the Irish H. of 
C. till the Union, when it ceased to be represented, and 
its other privileges fell into disuse. The jurisdiction of 
the port extends from Mill Cove to Galley Head, includ- 
ing the creeks of Berehaven, Bantry, Ross, Gleiidore, and 
Castle Townshend, in the last named of which (ten miles 
distant) the custom-house and principal fiscal establish- 
ment is held. The customs’ duties were, in 1834 — 1836, 
respectively 1,041/. 2,161/., 1,408/.; the Increase in the 
second of tiiesc years was occasioned by the import of 
timber for tho Allihics copper-mine near Castletown, 
and for wliich the greater iiart of the duty was returned. 
The exports during the same year from Baltimore, with 
Castle Townshend, GIcndore, and Ross, were, corn, &c., 
6,f)81 tuns ; potatoes, 895 tons ; copper ore, 85 tons : swine, 
107 head ; estimated value, 37,144/. 'i'he imports. In tons, 
coals, Ac., 697; iron, 113; sugar, 66; salt, 118; her- 
rings, 6G; with some minor articles: total estimated 
value, 17,767/. 

The fisheries, for tho protertion of which a small pier 
and quay were erected in 1833, are carried on to some* 
extent. The following is a statement of the number of 
boats and men employed, as given by the commissioners 
of fisheries for 1830, and by the coast guard officers for 
1836; — 


1830. 

1686. 


Veuelc. 

Tonnage. Men. 

VeuelB. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Decked • 

4 

107 25 

2 

45 

14 

Half Decked 

27 

415 143 

20 

2U0 

120 

0|i«n Kail . 

.60 

. . 226 



lot 

How Boats - 

336 

. 1,973 


- 

3.'iU 

Total • 

417 

552 2,267 

112 

1 *245 

5KH 


The post-office revenue is Included in that of Skibbe- 
reen, at which town tiie conveyance S. by public vehicles 
ceases. 


BALTINGLASS, a par. and town of Ireland, ro. 
Wicklow. The town is situated on the S. side of tho 
Slancy,34 m. S.W. Dublin. Pop. of par., in 1831, 4,110 ; 
of town, 1,670. The latter is remarkable only from a 

E arliament having been once held in it, and IVom its 
aving formerly returned 2 mem. to the Irish II. of C. 
BAMBARHA, a considerable country of interior Af- 
rica, the precise position of wliich is far from being 
accurately ascertained. On Keiinell’s map to 1’ark'g 
first expedition, its lat. is given from 12<> to 16^ 22' 
N. ; Its long, from IV K. to 6^ 20' W. The map 
to the last journal of Park makes the lat. extend from 
11° 15' to 16° 26' N. ; tho long, from i^^ 35' E.rto io 62' 
W. (Seo also, Advertuementt Park's 2<f Journal.) 
And, lastly, Gallli£ appears to place it between ^ 21/ and 
14" N. lat., and between 4" 40* and 9® 20' W. long. 
{Travels y 2d Map, i. 364. et seq.) A mean among these 
dilforent statements will give about 4(XI m. for its greatest 
length, from N.W. to S.E., and about 300 m. for its 
greatest breadth, in the direction of the meridian. Upon 
Park’s map, the area is about 95,000 iq. m. ; but of 
course little reliance can be placed upon the accuracy of 
these results. The names or the surrounding countries 
are known with more certainty; they are, on the K., 
Gotto, Baedoo, and Maniana ; on the S., the Mandingo 
country, and district of Kongf ; on the W., Kaarta; 
and on the N. and N.E., Beeroo and the tributary king- 
dom of Masina. (Park, pp. 92. 140. 216. &c., andf Map,) 
Bambarra is, for tho most part, a plain country, with a 
generaT inclination to the N. and E. The W. portion 
is, however, mountainous, or rather hilly, and forms tha 
E. termination of the high lands of Kaarta, Manding, 
Ac. These mountains are of granite and other old 
formations, but of no great height ; and the soil, both on 
their sides and on the plains, though in the Immediate 
nelglibourhood of the Sahara, is generally good. The 
Niger, Joliba or Quorra, has its rise about 160 m. S.W. 
from the firontiers of Bambarra, and flows through 
the whole length of that country from S.W. to N.E. It 
is an important stream at this early part qf iU course, 
but by no means so gigantic as it afterwards becomes. 
At Sego, the Bambarran capital. It is about the siae of 
the Thames at Westminster. {Park, p. 194.) There is no 
other river of importance In the country, but the smaller 

t Thto term, thoash rtie Rcnerlc sppelUtian for a mmmtsin In the 
Mandtoip} lammage ICaiUii, 1. 3hb.), spiiMn unqueMianBldy to be the 
proper name of a kinirdm etoo (Farlu, v. S40 ), and not ImprahaMr 
the nigh raniK toi 9* or 10* N. miy be calM Kong, Tun Mooktaims, 
b]f way of «iiuiicnEa> 
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vatcr-eourset am Innumerable : they all overflow during; 
the rainy leaion, which lasts full 6| months, so that the 
molature is hilly suificient to render the land in a very ; 
high degree productive. The climate is one of intense 
heat, especially in the N., where the land liorders upon 
the desert : but, upon the Whole, the temperature is more 
endurable in ISambarrathan In some of the neighbouring 
countries; and in the S. parts it is cold enough in the 
rainy season to render a nre desirahle. ((’«///«’, i.ait7.) 
The ridnv season extends from June to NovoihIkt, and 
Is ushen^ in by violent tornadoes. Its tenninatioii U 
usually marked by the dry N.E. wind called Hamiattan 
(see Ashantkf), which is here, however, not cold, as on 
the coast of Guinea, and so far from b<-ing dreaded, is 
accoiintoit salubrious, p(irt{cul.*irly to Kuropcans, from 
the rapidity with which it absorbs the superabundant 
moisture of the air. 

The mountains are said to be rich in gold, but less so 
than in Jallonkadooand other counti ics further W. They 
also produce iron, and there can be little doubt but that 
a well’dirccted industry would turn their mineral trca> 
sores to account Vegetation is varied and abundsmt ; 
of trees there are the immense baobab, the bombax (silk 
cotton), oil palms, dates, tamarind, and a great variety of 
forest trees The earth produces, with little labour, yams, 
cassava, moise, small millet, foigne, rice, &c., many of 
which vield two crops a year ; and the lotus {r/iamtitu 
lotus or Llnnecus) is an important artlele of food. The 
tropical fruits, so common in (jiilnea, are, however, very 
scarce here ; Talk (p. 2C0.) did not meet with the pine- 
apple, orange, or banana, except near the mouth of the 
ciambia; and though C^'itllie (i. 181.) mentions them, 
their locality is fixed by him also near the coast, and con- 
sequently at a considerable dLtauce from Ilambarra. It 
does not appear that the sugar-cane, coffee, or cocoa-tree 
are met with ; but to eompciisate for this, corn, rice, Ike. 
are so plentllul, that, in the l.uiguage of the natives, 
“ hunger is never known.” Tins must, howeicr, he re- 
ceived with liiiiiution, since war and negle<‘t of ciiltiv.-i- 
tioii have sometimes produced destructive famines. The 
most remarkable produetion of this country is the shea, 
or Imticr-tree, aakint about the size and attpearanee of 
the American oax; the oleaginous fruit ol winch answers 
every purpose of butter made iruiii cow's milk, eonihiiied 
with tno irieideiihihle advantage, in sum a climate, of 
prest^r^ang its lirmiicss and sweetness for ll.e whole 
>ear without salt. This last is an article ptrulinrly defi- 
cient In Jlnmhnrra and the neighbc'unng countries ; so 
much so as to be a vahiahle article of foieign commerce, 
and bought at a high rate with tlio corn and gold dust of 
thedistrkt. Tohaeco is cultlvatefl in many parts with 
great Buccess. The aiiiiiials, except monkeys, which are 
strangers, are the same n« those ol tropical Alrica, gene- 
rally ; Huns, tigers, w'ulves, iiaiithers, elephants, camels, 
girafles, antelopes, &c. CatUe are nut ahnntlant, and in 
some few places unknown (C'mi/iV, i. .3‘A5.) ; neither do 
■hoep or hogs appear to be plentiful, but goats and dogs 
are very numerous. There are birds of many species, 
and a great varic'ty of reptiles, among which are croco- 
diles, in the river, but these do not appear to lie particu- 
larly dangerous ; the hosts of |M)werlui and venomous 
liisiH'ts are regarded with a much greater degree of appre- 
hension. 

The natives of Dambarrn arc a part of the great Manr 
dingo family, which extends from the W. co.iBt to tlie 
river Niger (sec Manuinuo) : they spe.ik the same 
language, though with a peculiar dialect ; and their 
haldts, appearance, and general attainments, are the same. 
The towns and villnges are very populous, some of them 
containing ns many as 3(i,(H'-0 inhabitants ; but, on the 
other hand, the open country is utterly deserted; fur 
which, two reasons may be assigned ; viz. the constant 
danger firoin wild beasts, and the constant wars between 
the dlflbrciit states and princes. From I'ark's account ol 
the pop. of .Sego, Sansandhig. Wapola, and other towns, 
combined with the number of such towns which appear 
on his map, it may perhaps be inferred, that Bambarra 
contains ^together between 2,(Ki0,()( 0 and S.UCO.iK'O; of 
whom 3-4ths at least are slaves. In customs they do not 
materially difVBr flrom other negroes ; they are tolerable 
agricultarists, work in rndd and iron, and tan. dress, and 
manuflMdure leather. These are the only arts which are I 
held in esteem, as distinct fallings ; but spinning, weav- | 
Ing, and dreing, are very diligently performed by the 
women, and the Rambarran cloth,thoiigh coarse. Is soft and 
dunflde, and generally of a rich, lasting, blue colour .—.A 
pr^y extensive trade, at least for a barltorous people. Is 
curried on with the Moors of the desert, the more remote 
Untdk>ms of Tlinbuctoo and Hnussa, the territory of 
Kong, and even with Asbantec and Senegambia. 'ilicir 
exports are iron, cloth, sofnctteics grain, ivory, and, above 
all, slaves ; their Imports consist of salt, with a few 
Manchester goods, some hardware, and arms. In skill, 
refinement, and cleanliness they are far below the negroes 
of the Gold Coast ; but in moral feeling they appear to be 
above them : their shives. who are of two kinds, native 
beru, and foreigners, cither purchased, or captured in 


war, are usually treated with kindness ; tho disgusting 
cruelties which mark the festivals of the Guinea Nogro(‘s 
{see Ashantrk) are unknown among them ; and they 
are said to lie anxious (especialty the women) to assist, to 
tho utmost of their power, the sick and unfortunate : 
the worst trait in their characte* is their propensity to 
theft. The government is rather oligarchical than inu- 
nareliical ; tiie king is nominally the head of the sUte, 
but he appears to have little more power than to recom- 
mend certain lines of conduct to the doolies (governors) 
of towns, whieh rf;eoniinendalion is not always attended 
to. — The Moors of N. Africa long since Introduced Mo- 
hammedanism among the tribes S. of Che desert : tho 
great m^ority of tiiese retain, however, their old fhitli, 
which, in Bambarra, seems to extend no farther I ban a 
general ackiiowledginncnt of a supreme being and a future 
state, with a periodical assembling for worship, only at 
the time of the full moon, 'i'he only relimous buildings are 
the mosques, theministenTor which arc mso schoolmasters s 
for iiistructioii, to some small extent, is given to the young 
Kegrm's, but it is in Arable, or, perhaps, in some eases, 
in the native language, written in the. Arabic char.'icler ; 
there being no Negro tongue which p'>.«Kesses an iil)>h.i- 
bet. The Moslem BHml)arran.<$ arc railed Bushruns, tho 

Pagans, Kafirs or infidels I’nlygamy is common with 

both sects, and among their marriage laws is one which 
is rather peculiar : a woman may refuse to ticcoine a 
wife, but should she, alter that, contract marriage wiLli 
another, tho first suitor has the power of seizing her an .i 
slave, i'lie domestic relations are, however, generally 
maintained with great kindness, and the afTeetion of 
chddrcn to tluir mothers is tourhlng and pecuU.ir.-« 
Tho food is usually vegetable ; the niniiseinents, music, 
dancing, and singing ; and the elfect of simple diet, and 
cheerful, or rather thoughtless, disposition, is I'vinecd by 
the fact, that though the ciiinutc breeds fevers, fluxes, 
raws, elephantiasis, leprosy, and giutiea worm, tlic Bam- 
barrans, as a people, must he described as liealtliy, though 
they do not usually atUiii to any very great age. {Park's 
I'rareh. pp. 18f>-32M. ; CtnUit, i. 321— 47ij.) 

BAMHKICG, a town of Havuna, eirc. Upper M.'iync, on 
a piece of uneven ground on the biuiks of the Hegnitz, 
nlKuitS m. above its ronflneni'e with the Mayiie, 3.S in. 
N. Nuremberg, lat. 4;.«^ Xi' N., long. lO® E. I'oj). 
21,00(1. The Kegnitz divides it into 3 p.irtB, the com- 
munication betacen them being manil:iined by two 
bridges. It is well built, ]):ived, and lighted, aiiil is 
partially surrounded by ramparts and fosses. Among 
the public buildings is the cathedral, a noble structure 
in the Byzantine style, fninded in KKM, and tiiiished, 
after being partially but nt dowm, in 1110. It coiiUins 
tomiis of Its founder, the emperor Henry II., .and of 
his spouse, the empress Cunigunda, with that of Pope 
I'leinent II , Ac. St. Martin’s church, erected liy the 
.lesiiics, is it fine building. The eliiireh .and old consent 
ol St. Mirhael occupy a height adjoining that on which 
tho rathedral stands. 'I'lie eoiivent has I>een eoii\ erteil 
intii «a poor-house. There is al.s<i a schloss, or p.ii.icc*, 
formeiiy the residence of the bisho])s, or princes ot Bsun- 
berg, a plain building of considerable extent, with a 
gallery of bad pictures; a town-house, theatre, Ac. 
Bamberg is the rcsid. iicc of an archbishop, a court of 
appeal for the circle, Ac.; and has numerous literary 
.and eh.iritablu institutions. At the heail of the former 
m.iy be placed the lyceum and gymnasium, that have 
replaced the old university, suppressed in 158.1, and whit h 
funiish a very complete course of instruction for be- 
tween 7(X) and HIM) pupils ; it has also a seminary for the 
instruction of schoolmasters, a school for mechanics, a 
museum of natural history, a royal library with neai ly 
60,(MI0 volumes, and miineruus literary societies, ami 
priv^c (adlcctions of books and pictures. 'I'lic in- 
firmary h.as surgical, anatomical, and other medic.il 
sc hools attached to it, and a botanical cardem. Large 
quantities of lK>er, in much repute in the surrounding 
country, arc produced hero ; and there are also manu- 
factures of gloves, jewellery, wax, tobac*eo, porcelain, Ac. 
A great deal of ligiiorice is raised in the environs ; and 
its preparation forms a considerable braiicli of business. 
Garden seeds arc also largely produced. It has two 
annual fairs, and is the centre of a considerable cura- 
roerc.e. 

Bamberg was formerly the capital of an independent 
bishopric, secularised in 1801, and assigned in 1803, to 
Bavaria. {Murray's Hand-book Jor S. Germany ; Reu,h- 
ard, 0*y/iV/c des l\iya»eurs ; Penny Cyclopeedia^ Ac ) 

B AMBOKOUtf it, a small town of f^glund, on the 
coast of Northumberland, neiuly o)ipoHito to the Fern 
Islands, and 17 m. S.E. Bcrwick-on-Tweed. Though 
once considerable, it is now so small as to have only about 
420 iiibab., and would be unworthy notice were it not for 
its old castle. The latter, which is very extensive, and 
in good preservation, is built on a basaltic rock, 1.10 ft. 
above the level of the sea, from which it b a most con- 
spicuous object. The castle and some other property 
having been purchased by Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, 
he bei^ucathcd it, in 1720, for charitable purposes. In pur* 
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inanco of the l)cnovn1i>nt Intentions of the founder, the 
castle has been partially renovated and repaired. Watch 
is constantly kept, and signals made from the tower in 
hosy weather, to warn ships of their approach to this 
dangerous coast ; a life-boat is also kept in rnadinest, and 
the most etlicient measures adopted, not merely for the 

E revention of shipwreck, but for the relief of those who 
ave undergone that misfortune. A hcliotil on the Ma- 
dras system is establisheti in the castle. In which there 
are also a library and a dispensary. The income of the 
Painborough Castle estates amounted, in 1830, to 8,t2&. : 

^BT®H?l{jSf1i^c«jintrvin the interior of W. Africa, | 
in about from 121° to HJ" N.lat., and from lojo to 124*^ 
W. long. In form it is nearly a parallelogram, 140 xn. in 
lengtli, and 100 in width, and containing apparently 
about 14,000 sq. in. in area; but, as the travellers in the 
country had ft-equently no better means of determining 
positions than by estimating distances, and marking 
courses, the accuracy of these xxbservations cannot be 
much reliexl on. The surrounding countries arc, Ka- 
jaaga, or Galam, ami Kassott on the N. W. amt N. ; 
llrooko and Fooladoo on the E. ; >Vorada on the S. ; 
and Dentillaand Bondou on the W. {Voyage au vay$ 
de Bamhouk, {no ttame,) Paris, 17H9, p. 1. ; Labat, Kou- 
relic lieUUion dc l'4friqur Occi., Iv. 1.; Golberry, Voy. 
en 4frtque, 1. 3S0. ; Park, Ut Joum., p. — Joum., 
p. .M. ; Houghton, AJric. Assoc., cap. xili. 9. Ac.) 

Bambouk is a mountain country, most prolmbly a 
tablc-lami, near the centre of the Senegal system, with a 
general inclin.ation towards the N. and N.vV. In some 
)il ices it is very rugged, though the peaks do not appear 
anv where to attain a great elevation : the highest arc 
not more tliao 6(H) ft., and tho.se in the S. rarely cxcetnl 
3(H) ft. above the general level of th** land, which, how- 
ex er, must itself he considerably higher than the sea. 
Chms and valleys of the most romantic kind arc scattertnl 
among tliese mountains, and they are skirted by plains of 
some ci'usiderahle extent. {Park, 2d Voy., pp. CM). 6S. 
Ac. ; (iolUr/y, i. 412. Ac.) Water is very abundant, 
the Sencg.ll forming the N.E. bound:iry, and two large 
atlltien’s of that river, the Fa-lemc and the Bar-hng, 
eopstitutuig the W. and E. frontiers of the country. 
Park considers the latter to be the main stream of the 
Scneg.il (l.x/./o«rn., p. 336 ) ; and it is certainly murh 
larger than the branch which meets it at the N.E. 
corner of Bambouk, though the direction of the latter be 
the same as tlic after course of the rix'er. Besides these, 
there are a gloat abundance of rivulets, more especially 
towards tin* V>'. ; .ind there is one other stream, the 
Saiion t’oler, or Colden Kiver, whicti is of considerable 
size. It ri^es in‘.ir the c.ipit.al, and, after traversing the 
whole country witti a N.W. course, is received into the 
Fa-leine. {Labat, iv. 20. Ac.; GoUterry, i. 3H1. 412. 
Ac.) 'J’he climate is extremely hot, and Golberry re- 
marks (i. 412.), tliat the heat of tlie interior, which is 
screened from <‘very wind excejit that of the desert, is 
quite insupport.dile. Towjirds the S., however, cool 
u.ivs are expel lenced, and tlie grass is fresh and verdant 
throughout the year. Phe rainy season cuminenecs 
about .Inly or August, and lasts four months : during this 
period the low connlry is flooded, the whole rendered 
friglitrully unhealthy for Europeans, and probably not 
very s.*ilubrious to the natives, since their labours seem 
to be confined to the eight dry montliiS. ( Voy. au pays 
Jtanibuuc, p. :i7, Ac. ; Labat, iv. 4, Ac. ; Golberry, i.4ll. ; 
Park, 2d Journ. p. .V2, Ac.) But the effect of the heat, 
combined with this abundant moisture, is to render 
BanilKiuk one of the most prolific countries in the 
world. The few sterile spots arc on the summits of the 
highest mountains where, dcnudt*d of soil, tlie Imre 

K unite refuses, of course, to nouiish vegetalile life, but 
all otlicr situations the vegetation is rich and variedi 
almost beyond example. Among trees, there arc the 
majestic boaimb, the banyan*, calabash, tamarind, 
ev(>ry species of palm, and a great variety of acacias. 
The vine grows wild and in great luxuriance, but its 
fruit, like that of all the other treeiT, is extremely acid, 
though eaten with great avidity by the natives. As In 
other countries N. of the Kong mountains {see Bam- 
BARSA), the rich ftuits of Guinea arc absent; but the 
earth produces in groit abundance, and almost without 
culture, maize, two sorts of millet, manioc, water melons, 
and nearly every species of leguminous plants. The 
low lands, also, sulijcct to inundation, are covered with 
rice of an extremely fine kind, and whirh grows to the 
height of eight ft. The Guinea grass is abundant, a hlch, 
with a great variety of other rich pasture, serves to feed 
innumerable herds of cattle. {Golberry, i. i04 — 411.; 
Voy. au pays Bamhouc, p. 31 — 4.'i.) This extreme fer- 
tility Is strdhgely contrasted with the account given by 
the Abb6 llaynd {E, and W. Ind., ill. 133.) on the au- 
thority of a nameless traveller, that the soil was an irre- 
deemable desert, producing nothing but metals, and 
wholly unlit for the residence of man ! The traveller 
* It U inupoHii, «t Ivaat, thst (icHbcrry msons the banyan bj the 
me which he calb Dtntenitrb. (I. 40&.} 


refwred to was probably Compagnon, who, accoraing 
to the author of Voy. an pays Bambouc, was never In 
the country, but bad published tes impostures les plus 
absurdes et les phts punissabies, by confounding 
people, governments, and manners, the most opposed to 
each other, (pp. 3. 6.) 

The animus of Bambouk are those of tropical Africa 
generally, and all in great abundance. The number of 
cattle has already been alluded to ; the other domestic 
animals are horses, sheep, goats, and camels. Thu lion 
is not found upon the mountains, but Is very numerous 
in the plains, w'herc also wander Immense herds of ele- 

f ihants. The rivers teem with life, and, among other 
nhabitants, are infested with very |H>werful cruccMliles. 
Birds of all kiiida are numerous, and insects as prolific 
as in other oquinnxial regions ; bees. In particular, are 
■o plentiful, that the manufacture of mead is, next to 
mining and dairy work, the most common occupation of 
the ]icoplc. Tliis fact alone is a sufliciont proof that 
liuxibouk must abound in trcxis and plants of the richest 
kind. {Golberry, pp. 4(j.^ 4()K. ; iv. pp. 92— 99. ; 

Houghton's 4f' Assoc, xiii. jip. 10. 14 ) 

But that which has rendered Bambouk a subject of 
interest tor many generations, is its reputed riches In 
gold and other metals. From the first settlement of 
Europeans on the roast of Seneg.HmbTa, now five centu- 
ries ago, they heard of an interior country, the centre of 
ail the auriferous mountains in that yiart of Africa ; and, 
unlike most tales of wonder, the tacts seem to have veri- 
fied all that was related. So abundant indeed is the ore, 
and so numerous are the mines, that curiosity, even 
when prompted by interest, seems to have palled, and 
brxxime insuflicient to Induce a traveller to delay his 
journey for the purpose of insiiecting a greater number. 
{Duvtd's Joum. tn Golberry, i p. 47.'i.) There are four 
principal mining, or rather goUl-jiioducing districts ; but 
the whole soil abounds with gold, widcli can be collected 
with V(>ry little labour, and hardly any skill , It lies so 
near the surlacc, that merely scraping up and washing 
the earth scrvcK, in many cases, to separate the metal In 
a pure state ; and the more elahorateattempts at artificial 
o|iuratiun consist in sinking a few pits, and breaking up 
the ore, which usually paits from its matrix in such a 
state that washing only is necessary to render it fit for 
the mai ket. It need st'arcely be remarked, that in such 
a country, the rivers literally run over golden sands ; 
and should skilled labour be ever brought to boar upon 
the land, there can be little doubt but that its treasures 
are inexhaustible. At present, however, the art of 
infiiing, propi'rly so called, is quite unknown to the na- 
tives. ISosides gold, extensive veins of iron exist in 
Bambouk ; and ft is extremely probable that most of the 
other metals would be found if sought for. {Golberry, i. 
p. 434—480. ; Voy. au pays Bam. p. 21—36. ; Labat, iv. 
p. — ; Park's 2tl Journ. p. .'Wi— .W.) 

The population of Bamlxouk is dense. The peopio 
foriu a part of the great Maiidingo family, firoin which 
they do not difler In any respect with regard to appear- 
ance. religion, or general manners. {See Maniiingo.) 
The government, though under a king as head, appears 
to be oligarchical ; thutarims, or chiefs, exercising almost 
unlimited authority, each In his cwn district, but ac- 
knowledging a general dependance (perhaps little more) 
uiMin the sovereign. 

'I'he Bambouk ians are Inferior in activity and industry 
to the other Mandingoes, and they have also corrupted 
their language by a birge mixture of J aloof, Foulah, and 
Moorish terms. Tiieir arts are extremely few, but their 
wants still fewer; for though they manuiactiire nothing 
but some rude tools and ornaments, their only Imports 
seem to be cotton cloth, ornaments for their women, and 
salt, of wliicli necessary article, liumlioiik, like so many 
otlicr African countries, is totally destitute. For these 
they freely give their gold in exchange, and the com- 
merce is one of gront )irofit to their Arab neighbours. 
{Golbct ry, i. pp. 381. 883—418. ; Voy. au pays Bam. rp. 
4!i — 1>8. ; Labat, iv. pn. 2—9. Ac.) 

Buried in the iiilcnor of a burning continent, and sur- 
rounded by mountains of ditlicult passage, Bambouk 
remained long totally unknown to the rest of tlie world. 
It is indeed not a litile surprising,- that a conquest of the 
country by a Eurojteun power should have remain^ un- 
heard of, till commiinieated by the Negroes tfaemselvcH 
300 years afterwards. In the I Mb century the Portu- 
guese made themselves masters of the country, and re- 
tained it for some considerable time. 'I'hc natives affirm 
that they acted very tyrannically, but that becoming re- 
duced in numbers by the unhealthy nature of the cll. 
mate and their own debaucheries, tiie remnant jvere set 
upon .md destroyed in a single day 1 This story is con- 
firmed, not only from the fact of many ruinous forts and 
houses of Portuguese construction still existing, but 
from the knowledge which the Bamboukians have that 
such a people as the Portuguese live at a great distance ; 
from the deop-settled h.ite with which they regard their 
name ■. from the terror which they feel lest their former 
conquerors should return to take vengeance on them s 
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■n4 from the large mixture of Portuguese words In timtr 
laiwiMge. The expulsion of the Marabouts or Moham* 
sneoan priests fnnn their country is another slngtilar 
itlnBamboukis ■' " ' 


Voy, au pamt £ 

xUT.p.ll.ftc.) 

With the exc 


hian history. iGiUberry, I. pp. 4 10-^24. ; 
l^s item. p. 7. €t *eq. ; iltmghtout Af. Auoc. 

.B exception of the Portuguese, who have left 

no records of their observations, the first European who 
reached Bamhouk was an English officer, named Gasche, 
who, ascendtiig the Gambia, contrived to reach the Bam- 
boitl^n capital in 1600. His stay was short, and his ob> 
servations merely general and incidental. Corapagnon's 
reported visit was In 1716. Soon after this, M. Brue, a 
director of the French African Company, formed the 
project of sulaluing Bambouk, and securing Its mines of 
gold. To obtain the necessary information as to the 
practicability of his project, he attempted to enter the 
country from Ksjaaga, on the N. ; but it docs not ap> 
iiear that he made any great progress in the interior. 
Ills impression, however, was, tiiat with a force of 1,200 
men Ids plan could be carried into execution, and the 
mines secured to European industry. It is indeed more 
than probable that a less force might succeed in effect- 
ing a^rs/ conquest ; but tlie fate of the' Portuguese, and 
the extreme upheolthiness of tlie climate, make it also 
certain tiiat their possession could be retained only by 
a friglitful sacrifice of life, and tlie most unremitting 
watchfulness. Between 1730 and 1744 much was done to 
effect a Ixater knowledge of this country by Messrs. 
Levens, David, Pliay, and Legraiul ; the two first go- 
vernors, the others enmloycs of tlie French African 
Company at Senegal: Golbcrry speaks, also, in high 
terms of an Englbh Journal published in 1762 ; but this 
work caiiiiot now lie found. Mungo Park, in his first 
journey outward, reachotl the \V. and N. frontiers of 
BamiMiuk ( Bondou and Kajaaga) ; and on his return, as 
also in his uiilortunate second journey, he traversiHl a 
considerable part of its S division : but the traveller 
flrom.whom tW most perfuct inlorraatton might have 
lieen obtainwi was Major Houghton, who not only tra- 
versed the iiitenur of the eouiitry, Init resided in It 
a considerable time, under terms of the closest fi-iend- 
ship with the king. The small remnants of his papers 
are unquestionably tlie most valuable documents which 
exist respecting it. 

Such, then, arc the scanty sources whence our know- 
ledge of this region is derived ; a region the mineral 
wealth of whicti is probably not exceeded by tiiat of any 
other in the world : but which, owing to its climate, 
will most probably continue in irreclaiinablo barbarism. 

BAMPOOB A, an ini. town of llindosUin, prov. Mai. 
wah, on the Kewa river, 1,344 ft. above tiic level of the 
sea ; lat. 24*^ 31' N., long. 7ri^ iny E. In 1H20, it contained 
4,000 houses : it possesses an unfinished fort, witli well- 
built walls, inclosing a palace also untitiislied, but eoii- 
taiiiing a white marlilc statue of Jeswunt Row ilulear, by 
whose order the building was constructed. The town 
and its territory formerly belonged to llolcar's do- 
minions. 

BAMPTON wtU jrcaU, a parish and town of 
England, co. Oxford, bund. Batnpton, 6-1 in. W N.W. 
London. Area, 8,760 acres. Pop. of par., in 1821, 2,.W4 ; 
1831, 2,514; of which the town has about The 

latter Is built in a level tnict of country near the 
Isis. Its church is an anciiMit and very fine structure ; 
the living annexed to wliirh is apportioned amongst 
three vicars. Tiicrc is an endowed free school, founded 
in 1635, and a national school for 170 children. The 
chief trade of the town is fellmongering, which was once 
oonsiderable, but of late years has greatly deelined ; its 
ancient market has also fallen Into disuse, but an annual 
horse fair is still held, Aug. 26. Phillips, author of the 
SMendid ShilUng^ &c., was a native of Bampton. 

Bampton, a town and par. of Eitgiand, co. Devon, 
liiind. of same name, on the confines of Somersetshire. 
Area, 8,130 acres ; pop. of par in 1831 , 1 ,061 . The town 
Is situated oii the small river Batlicrn, an affluent of the 
Exe, 17 m. W. Taunton. It is built in a straggling 
mmntutr • and wos formerly of more importance tlian at 
present, having sent mems. to tlie H. of C. It has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and fairs for cattle and 
sheep; whi(^ are well attended, on Whit- Tuesday and 
the last Thursday of October. 

BAN or BANOVICS, a town of Hungary. 16 m. S.E. 
Trenezen, on a hill near an affluent of the Nentra, lat. 
480 43 * 26" N., long. 180 .V 55" £. Fop. 2,300. It has 
a considerable trade in cattle, wood, and iron. 

BANAGHBK, an liil. town of Irelimd. Kinsrs to., 
prov. Leinster, on the Shannon, 68 m. W.S.W. Dublin. 
The river is here eross^ by a bridge of 19 orclies, 400 
ft. long, and 15 wide, guarded by batteries on each side, 
this tmiig considered a military pass of some imfiortance. 
Pop. in 1H91, 2.813 ; in 1 H:i 1, 2,6M : that of the parish of 
Reynagh, hi which it is situated, was, in 1834, 4,793, of 
whom 516 were of Uie cstab. church, and 4,277 Horn. 
Cath. ‘ The town stands on the side of a hill over- 
looking the Shannon, and consists of one long street 


of well-built bouses. The church and Rom. Gath, chapel 
are moflern. Near the town is a school of royal found- 
ation, endowed with 370 acres of land : in the town is a 
national school and a dispensary. An infantry barrack 
stands near the bridge, and the oopstabulary bos a station 
here. 

The bor. was Incorporated ^ Charles I. in 1628, and 
sent 2 mem. to the Irish H. of G. till the Union, when It 
was disfranchised. A court of petty sessions is held on 
alternate Mondays. It has a distillery, brewery, and 
some tan-yards. It Is well situated, having a great 
command of inland navigation. Markets, well supplied 
with com, are held on Fridi^s, and fairs on May 1., 
Sept. 1&, which continue for four days ; 28th Oct., and 
8th Nov. That of Sept. Is for live stork, in which it 
ranks next to Ballinasloe. The post-office revenue in 
1830 was 292/., and in 1836, 306/. 

BANALBUFAK, a town of Spain, Majorca, 10 m. 
N.W. Palma. Fop. 5,000. It is situated on a mountain 
cultivated with the gre-itcst care ; the ground being sup. 
ported on terraces, and planted with vinos, olives, &c. 
There is in its environs a quarry of stained marble. 
BANBlilDGE, an ini. town of Ireland. c6. Down, 

i irov. Ulster, on the Bann, 23 in. S-W. Belfast. Pop. 
n 1821, 1.715 1 in 1831, 2,469 : that of tlie par. of Seapat- 
rick, in which it is situated, was, in 1834, 7,748 ; of wiiora 
1,427 were of the estab. church ; 4,897 Prot. diss. ; and 
1,424 Rom. Cath. It is built on the summit and sides of a 
hill of some height, and so steep as materially to impede 
the progress of heavy-loaded carriages. To remedy this 
Inconvenience, the centre of the road was lately cut down 
ior a Icngtii of 200 yds., to the depth of 15 ft. in the mid- 
dle part of the section, so as to form a carriage-way 
nearly level, while the great breadth of the street still 
admitted carriage-ways on each side on the original level, 
a communication being maintained between the houses 
on tlie opposite sides of the streets by a bridge or viaduct 
across the centre of the cut. This is a neat thriving 
town. A hand.some cimrch has lately been erected, partly 
by voluntary subscription ; there are also places of 
worship for Presbyterians, Kenionstrants, and two for 
MethcHlistb ; a public sehonl, and a dispensary. Petty 
sessions are held eveiy fortnight, and a party of the con- 
stabulary is sbitioucd here. I'his town and neiglibour- 
hood is one of the {irincipal seats of the linen tnaniif.ic- 
turc. 'J'he great command of water in the vicinage 
adapts it peculiarly for bleacliiiig, and there are large 
maiiulactoricb of union cloth and tlircad, and chemical 
works lor the use of the bleachers. I’he markets arc 
held on Mondays, in a spacious new builiUng : there is 
also a separate market filace for meal and grain, and a 
brown linen hall. Fairs are Iield on the first Monday in 
every moiitii, and on 12 Jan., first Bat. in March, 9 June, 
26 Aug., and 16 Nov ; the last is a great horse-fair. 
Braiiehes of tlie Ihrovincial and Ulster banks were opened 
here in 1H:)3 and 1836. The post olfice rcvctuic increased 
from fi3G/. in 1830, to 897/. in 1836. The trade of the town 
is promoted by Us vicinity to the canal between Newry 
and Lough Ne.Lgh, which passes at about 3 in. distance. 
It lies in tiie line of the mail-coach road from Dublin to 
Belfast, and coaches and cars ply several times every 
week lietween it and Belfast, Lurgan, Newry, and Katli- 
froland, conveying at an average 33 passengers every trip. 
Its inanufaetures have increased with a rapidity seldom 
experienced, 'i'he external appearance of tlie place, and 
the habits and manners of its infiab., correspond with tills 
progress. The wealthier classes live in respectable iiidc- 
jiendcnce ; and squalid poverty is not perceptible even 
among the lowest. The highly eultivatod state of the 
surrounding country, and tlie calm beauties of its scenery, 
tend much to heighten the pleasing Impressions exciteil 
by the contemplation of such a picture of prosperous 
indiistn’. 

BANBURY, a bor., par., and town of England, cn. 
Oxford, bund. Banbury, 64 in. N.W. I.ondou. Pop., 
1821, 5,247 ; 1831, 6,906: houses at the latter date, 1,212. 
The town is situated in a fertile vale, on the bimks of 
the Cherwell : is remarkably clean and well built ; and 
is Slaved and lighted by gas. The church, a spaeious 
structure, was built in 1790. The Friends, Imlependents, 
Presbyterians, and Weslcyans, have chapels. There is 
a blue.coat school, founded in 1705, and endowed with 
80/. a year ; which wag incorporated with a national 
school In 1817. A free grammar-school, once in high 
repute, has been given up for many years. There are 
almshouses. In which 12 poor women reside, and receive 
a charity called Widows^ Groats. The market is held 
on. Thursday ; the annual fairs on Jan. 22, March 5, 
April 9, May 28, June 18, July 9, August 13, September 
10, October 5 and 80, and December 17* Tne prin- 
cipal manufactures of the town were ^orse-girths 
and plush, both of which have declined. The place, 
however. Is lo a flourishing state, from its nume- 
rous iairs and large weekly markets, all very well 
attended, and causing an extensive retail trade. The 
Oxford and Birmingham Canal passes close to the town, 
and gives it also a considerable carrying trade. Many 
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in the lewenige, footpathi, Ac., hare been 
cflbcted within a recent period. Cheese of a supe- 
rior ouality is made in the neighbourhood ; and the 
town has lung been noted for a sort of cake that bears its 
name. 

Subsequent to the Municipal Reform Act the limits 
nf the bone have been extended, for the purposes of local 
government, so as to include the whole town of Ban- 
bury, and the suburbs of Neithrop, Caltbori>e, aud 
Waterloo, which are continuations of it ; the former 
at the N.W. end ; the latter on the opposite bank of the 
river, which Sows N. and S., along the E. side of the 
town, with the canal running nearly parallel to it. It 
was originally incorporated under a charter in Ist of 
Mary, granted expressly for the whole parish ; but the 
bor. came subsequently to be restricted to a part only 
of the town. Anotlier charter was obtained in 6th 
James 1. ; and a third in 4th which was the 

governing charter : under it, the corporation consisted 
of a mayor, 12 aldermen, 6 capital burgesses, and 30 
assistants. 'It was a close, self-elective body, with no 
freemen, and filled up vacancies for life, either from 
residents or non-residents. .They possessed the ex- 
clusive privilege of returning 1 mem. to the H.ofC. ; but 
this, of course, they were deprived of by the Reform 
Act, which oiiened the firanenise to 10/. house-holders 
resident within the limits of the par., which conUins 
3,160 acres. Registered electors, in 1H36, 371. The 
revenue of the corporation (independent of church 
trusts) consists of tenements, chief rents, as lords of 
the manor, and tolls of fairs and cattle-market; In 
all about 125/. a year. A court of sessions is held twice 
a year. Tliere is also a court of record, v^ich had 
fallen inti* disuse, but has recently been revived and 
made effective. The lighting, paving, and police, are 
managed by commissioners, of whom tlie corporation 
form a iiortiou. It is the central town of a union of 
39 parisiics, aud has a union workhouse. There is a 
chalylieate spring near the town ; and on Crouch Hill, 
1 m. W. of it, is a circular entrenchment, the site pf 
an encampment of the parliamentary army in 1645, uiw 
der Sir William Waller. The living is a vicarage, in tb7 
patronage of the Bisliop of Oxford. 

BANCA, an island of tlie K. or Indian archipelago, 
first or W. division, l>ing offthc N.E. coast of Sumat.ti, 
between lat. 1° 3(K aud ,3'^ S' S., long. I ().50 9', 1%" b.' 
K. ; length N.W. to S.E. 135 m., average breadth .35 m. 
Its must remarkable feature is its mines of tin, a mi- 
neral foimd in its common state of oxide, in the alluvial 
soil between the primary granitic mountains and a range 
of red iron.stunc, of inicrior elevation, in its N. VV. 
quarter, but which is also prevalent in other parts. In 
IH13 the produce of tin amounted to 2,083 tons, and in 
1836 there were sliippcxl from Java 47,739 peculs, or 2,834 
tons of tin, wholly firoin Banca. The produce of the 
Cornwall mines being at present (1839) about 4,500 tons, 
the Importance of those of Banca is obvious. The 
inhab. are principally of two races, one residing on the 
shores, the other in the interior, with Malays and Clii- 
nese : the latter aro the workers of the mines. Previously 
to 1812 this isl. belonged to the sultan of Palcmbaug, in 
Sumatra ; it was thou ceded to the E. I. Company ; and 
In 1816 was transferred to the Dutch. {Hamilton' t E. I. 
GaxeUeer^ i. 129, Ac.) 

BANCALLAN, a town at the W. end of the island of 
Madura, E. archipelago; lat. 7° 2' S., long. ll2"4.'i'E. 
It is large and populous, contains the residence of the 
sultan of the island, and a fort close to the i)alacc. Its 
environs are pleasant, having good roads, intersfiersed 
with epuntry seats and pleasure grounds. {Hamiltoti't 
E. /. Gax, Tol. i.) 

BANDA, an Inl. town of Hindostan, prov. Allahabad, 
cap. of the distr. of S. Bundlecund, on the right bank of 
the Cane river, 80 m. W. Allahabad ; lat. 50* N.. 
long. 80^ 20* E. A few years ago it was a mere village, 
but has now become a considerable town ; its Cotton 
has of late years obtained a superiority over that of 
Jaloun ih tho European market. 

Banda, or Notmbo Islands, a ^oup of 12 small 
islands, belonging to the third or E. division of the 
E. archipelago (see the art.), belonging to the Dutch ; 
the principal, Banda Ncira, lying in 4" 80* S.lat., and 130^ 
E. long., 120 m. E.S.K. Amlmyna. Lantolr, the largest 
of the Islands, is only 8 m. long, and 5 broad. Only six 
of them are Inhabiced. Pop. about 6,000, most of whom 
are slaves. These isles are all high, and of volcanic 
origin ; one of them, Goonung Apf, contains a volcano, 
2,000 feet above the sea, which u continually emittiug 
smoke, and sometimes flame. Climate Ityurious to 
strangers : the W. monsoon brings rain and storms in 
December, and earthquakes occur from October to April. 
The soil is chiefly a ricti black mould. Four of tlie 
larger and central islands are almost entirely appropri- 
ated to the growth of nutmegs ; their growth in the 
other islands being prohibited. The nutmeg-tree grows 
to tho size of the pear-tree ; it yields fruit from the I2th 
to tho 90th year, and perishes at 24 voors old. About 2-3ds 
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of the trees planted arc barren ; the produce ot the rest 
is said to be about 10 Ihs. each annually. The produce 
may be aiiout 100,000 lbs. of nutmegs, and 30,000 lbs. 
mace. These islands are divided into a number of parks 
or plantations, each with a certain number of slaves. 
Tliej^ple consist mostly of Papuan negroes, Chinese, 
and Dutch. Sago forms the chior vegetable food, but the 
cocoa also contributes a part : tl^e seas abound with fish. 
The imports are various provisions for the Europeans, 
piece-goods, cutlbry, and Iron, from Batavia ; sago, 
salted deer, Ac., from Ceram ; tiearls, birds' nests, tor- 
toiseshell, and slaves, for the Chluese and Dutch mer- 
chants from Arooe. The chief export is nutmegs. The 
seat of government is at Banda Nmra, which is Tortiflud, 
and has a good harbour. A Portuguese, named Antonio 
Abreus, discovered these islands In 1512. In 1524 the 
Portuguese, in 1599 the Dutch, and in 1810 the English, 
successively possessed themselves of them, hi 1814 thby 
returned iinuer the dominion of the Dutch. (Crawfurd's 
Indian Archipelago^ p. 508. Ac. ; HanMton't E, I. Ga* 
xetteer^p. 78,79.) 

BANDON, a river of Ireland, anciently called Glas- 
becn, has its source 4n the Carberry mountains, 9 or 10 
m. W. Bantry. From Dunmanway, where its main 
branches unite, it flows nearly W. to Bandoii ; it then 
winds N.E. to Innis- Shan non, whence it pursues a 
course to the sea, with which it unites a little below 
Kinsale, built on its sestuary. Us course is wholly iu thb 
CO. Cork. It Is described by Spencer, os 

** The pleasant Bandon crown'd bj many a wood.” 

But most part of the timber that ornamented the country 
in the days of Elizabeth has been cut down, and its pl^ 
Is but very Indifferently suiiplicd by modern plantatiuDS. 

Bandon, or Bandonbridur, an ini. town of Ireland, 
CO. Cork, prov. Munster, on the Bandon, 14 m. S. W. 
Cork. It was founded iu the beginning of the reign 
of James I., and having obtained a charter from that 
monarch, conferring scvcr.'il valuable privileges. It in- 
creased so rapidly in popu\ation and wealth, that, on tho 
breaking out of the war of 1641, it maintained four com^ 
pauiesof foot and acoiqis of volunteers ; and wastbeprin- 
eipal garrison of tho English in these parts. On Cromwell's 
approiU'h, in 1649, it dccltfrcd for the pari., and in the war 
of 1688 tlic inhab. expelled tlie troops of James 11., and 
tlcoiared tor the Prince of Orange. Pop. (1821) 10,179 ; 
(18 j 1) 12,617. It is situated on the declivities of tho 
hills on ^h side the river, which blend into a richly 
wooded valley, and consists of three parts, distiiigiiisiied 
by the estates on which they arc built; tlie old town 
being on that of the Duke of Devonshire, the Irish town 
on that of the Karl of Siiannon, and the western portion 
on those of liic K.arls of Bandon and Cork. It is watched, 
and lighted with gtis, under tlie General Municipal Pollco 
Act. It has two parish churches, a Rom. Cath. ciinpel 
aud convent, a meeting-house for Presbyterians, and two 
for Methodists ; a classical school, endowed by the Diikq 
of Devonshire ; a school for general instruction, on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smith, and sevj'ral others main- 
tained by private eontributions^ or liy religious associa- 
tions. ft has also an infirmary, fc\er hospital, and 
(Uspensary; three public libraries, and two reading- 
rooms. Assemblies and concerts are held In a suite of 
apartments attached to one of the hotels. Large bar** 
'Tacks are built on the hill over the town, and the coiu 
stabulary have here a station. 

By charier dated in 1614, the municipal government Is 
vested in a provost, 12 burgesses, and an unlimited num- 
ber of freemen, elected at tiic hundred court by the 
general body of freemen, who also elect a common coun- 
cil of 12 out of their uwn body fur life. The bor. sent 2 
mem. to the Irish U. of C., and now sends one to tho im- 
peri.!! H. of C. The franchise is vested in the burgesses 
resident within 7 m. and the 10/. householders. The new 
electoral boundary, comprises 439 acres. Constituency 
(1838), 293. General sessions of the i>eacc for the 
riding of the co. are held here In October in the court- 
house, a neat building, with a well-arranged bridewell* 
Petty sessions take place on Mondays, at which, through 
the courtesy of the corporation, the co. magistrates sit 
with the provost. Courts, holding pleas under 2/., are 
held every three weeks for the manors of the DukeV l>e-< 
vonshire, the Earl of Bandon, and the Karl of Shannon. . 

The woollen manufacture was carried on here to a con- 
siderable extent, and was succeeded by that of cotton : 
both arc nearly extinct ; but a manufacture of fine stuflk 
has i>ccn lately undertaken. Two distilleries paid duty* 
in 1836, on 107,395 gall, spirits ; and in the same year duty 
was paid on 25,351 bush.^malt. There* are ulsoi several 
breweries and tan-yards, and 2 large flour-mills. As tiie 
B.mdon is navigable for small craft to Collier's Quay, 
within 4 m. of the town, a small external trafllc Is car. 
ried on, by which grain, flour, and other produce, is sent 
out, and timber, coal, wine, and groceries, received iu 
return ; but the domestic consumption is chiefly sup- 
plied from Cork, to which much of the agricultural 
produce of tkx neighbourhood is sent by laud car-*. 
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Markett are bald on Wadnaadayi and Satur- 
days 4 ind Wrs on May 6, the Thuridav beft« 
day« Oct. 39, and Not. 8. Branchea of the F^vlnclal 
and Agiicaltural banki were aP^ed In 1^. The 
ppst-^oe revenue waa 77M. in IW and l,30ri/. in ISM. 
The town la on the mail-coach road ihjra Cork to 
Bmtnr. Three coachea and a car ply to Innia- Shannon, 
on the r 



AUciuit. p<»p.' 2,000. It haa fllaturea of wool, diatil 

**BTNFJ\*a maiSJco'. of Scotland, having N. the Moray 
Prith, S. and B. the co. of Aberd^, ^ W. Elgin and 
Inverneaa. Ita length from Ben Macdha to Portaoy la 
about SO m.. but ita average breadth doea not exceed 12 
m. Area, 647 aq. m., or 414,080 acrea. Along the coast 
the surface ia pretty level, and the soil, conalating of a 
sandy loam, la In many placca well cultivated, and pro- 
duces early and excellent crops. But wltli this ex- 
ception, the surface is mostly rugged and mountainous, 
with a few valleys interspersed. Oats is the principal 
crop : but the main depmdence of the farmers is on their 
cattle, sheep b^g, in this co., comparatively scarce. 
Property in a very few hands : tillage farms mostly small, 
and agnculture, though in parts much improved, gene- 
rally bwkward. Average rent of land, in 1810, 3s. 9d. an 
acre. There are some thriving plantations, particularly 
In the viclni^ of Gordon Castle, the most magnifleent 
seat in the N. of Scotland. It Is partly separated from 
Bldn by the Spey, on which there are several productive 
salmon tisheries. {See Spby.) Minerals of little import- 
ance ; but the crystals and topoxes, commonly called 
cairngorms, are found in the mountains. Manufactures 
Inconsiderable. Banff contains 24 parishes, and had, in 
1831,9,814 inhabited houses, 10,8.55 families, and 48,604 in- 
hab. It returns 1 mem. to the H. of C. for the co. ; and 
the burghs of Banff and Cullen unite with Elgin and 
ethers in returning a mem. Pari, constituency of co., in 
1838, 710. Valued rent, 79,200/. Scotch : annual value of 
teal property. In 1816, 88,942/. 

B \Nrp (commonly pronounced, and sometimes written 
Bamff). a royal burgh of Scotland, cap. of the above co., 
on the W. bank of the Dovoron, near the entrance of that 
river Into the Moray Frith. Pop. in 1831,^93.5, vis., 
males, 1,229 ; females, 1 ,706. It may be said to consist of 
two parts, completely separated ; of which the one is 
Inland, and lies on a plain on the river side ; the other 
(called the sea-town) stands on an elevation which ter- 
minates abruptly near tlie sea, by which it is bounded. 
The castle of Banff stands on a piece of table-land 
between these two places. The name of the town, which 
Is found to have assumed diflbrent forms at di&rent 
times — Balneffo, Bolneflb, Balnflb, Ac — is supposed to 
have been derived from the word Boyne, the name of the 
district In which Banff is situated. A stream named 
Boyne traverses the district ; and the parish of Boyndic 
la contiguous. The privileges of a royal burgh were con- 
ferred on Banff by Robert II. in 1372, and were afterwards 
sumsslvely confirmed by James VI. and Charles II. The 


pulled down and replaced by others, so that there is 
Scarcely a building now remaining to indicate the antiquity 
of the town. The streets were paved so early as 1651. 
The Carmelites (an order of friars, so called from Mount 
Carmel In Syria), or White Friars, had a convent In Banff, 
but at what precise period it was instituted cannot be as- 
eertalned. (Spottt»wood*g Religiout Houses, p. 16.) Of 
the building no vestiges can now be traced, with the ex- 
ception of some scattered arches and vaults ; nor is its 
oiMnal extent, or exact position, known. Of the castle 
of Banff, alluded to above, nothing remains but the outer 
wall and the fosse. It was a constabulary, or lodging for 
the when visiting this part of hH dominions ; and, in 
his absence, it was inhabited by the thane or constable 
who administered iustloe in his name. It wu essentially 
■oral dhmerty, and continued so till the middle of the 15tii 
cantary, when James Stuart, Earl of Buchan, brother of 
Joinm Il>, was created heriUble thane, the castle of Banff 
being at the same thne bestowed on him, as the olllciM 
SMSsuago of bis femiiy. Banff gave the title of peer to a 
branch of the feraUy of OgUvie. whi^ became extinct in 
1901, on the deatt of the eighth Lord Banff without male 
Sssue. Banffd^notmako a great figure in histore. The 
Duke of Montrose plunderea it in 1646, ** no merchant s 
goods or gear.*' according to Spalding, " being left." The 
Duke of Cumberland’s troops passed through the town in 
1746,enthelr way to Culloden. Tbeydostr<wedtheeplsco- 
pal ctujpel, and honged a man, erroneously tbinUiig him a 
igqr. Two names of two persons, eminent In very dilferent 
wafts oi life, are connected with Banff. The ' 


Sharp, who was originally a keen supporter of 
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presbytery, and who, haviim betrayed that feith, rose to 
the arebiepiscopol see of St. Andrews, was a native of 
Banff, his father being sheiiff-clerk of the county. He 
was assassinated on Magus Muir, near St. Andrews, In 
1679. James Maepherson, having followed the lawless 
and predatory life of a gipsy, was apprehended (1700), 
tried, and condemned co be banged at Banff.e IVhllc he 
was a votary of the muses, he was a proficient os a player 
on the violin ; and when brought to the place of execu- 
tion, he carried bis instrument along with him, and played 
his own march, which had been composed by himself 
while in prison. This composition was publiraed after 
his death, and has ever since been a favourite in Scotland. 
Bums wrote a new and Improved version of the song, 
which is well known under the name of Maephersoirs 
Lament, or Macpherson*s Farewell, {Chambers's Edit, 
qf Bums's Poetry, p. 100.) 

The trade of Banff is inconsiderable, and not increasing. 
Its harbour, though it can boast of a low-water pier, con- 
structed In 1816, is not so ample, so convenient, or secure, 
as that of Macduff, a borough or barony situated on the 
opposite side of the Dovoron, at the distince of about a 
mUe. The number of vessels, in 1836, belonging exclu- 
sively to Banff was 21 , of which the tonnage was 1,636 tons. 
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of wheat, 976 qrs. of barley, and 194 bags of potato flour, 
wore exported from Banff, exclusive of Macauif. In the 
same year 440 head of black cattle were sent to London 
by sea, 911 pigs, and 156 sheep and lamb. Ihe herring 
fishery on the coast has not of late years been so produc- 
tive as formerly. A Greenland whale fishery co., formed 
in 1819, and a thread and stocking manufactory, vistab- 
lished fifW years ago, have been discontinued. Banff has 
no manufactory, if we except a brewery, an iron-foundry, 
a distillery, and a small manufactory of ropes and sails. 
There are four branch banking establishments; and the 
town has a weekly market on Friday, and four annual fairs. 

** 1798, 

, 

. . The 

Wesleyan Methodists have also a small chapel here. Oas 
was introduced In 1831. There was a grammar-school 
in Banff so early as the year 1544. There are at present 
an academy, founded in 17H6, at which all the branches of 
a learned and liberal education are taught ; the commer- 
cial school, and a charity school foundra by funds left (in 
1M4) by Alexander Firie, merchant in Banff. There are, 
also, several seminark's for young ladies : anotiicr 
educational institution, founded by a legacy left by the 
late James Wilson, of the Island of Grenada, Is about to 
be opened. There are several libraries of considerable 
extent and value belonging to dilferent societies. Various 
sums have been loft In mortmain for charitable purposes ; 
and a legal assessment for the poor is unknown. I'he 
average number of prisoners, Including criminals, revenue 
offenders, and debtors, is 46 annually. There are 38 inns 
or shops licensed for the sale of spirits and ale. 

Banff did not escape the devastations caused by the great 
flood that took plaee in the north of Scotland in August 
1829. Part of the town was inundated to the height of 
four tit five feet ; several houses were undermined and 
carried away ; various kinds of property rcceivecLserlous 
^ (Sir Thomas D. Lauder's Acc. qfthe Morayshire 

Banff unites with Elgin, Cullen, inverure, Kintore, and 
Peterhead, In sending a mcmlier to the House of (Com- 
mons. Macduff, whicli is rapidlv rising to Importance, 
chiefly owing to the excellence of its harbour, has, since 
the passing of the Reform BUI, been united to Banff in 
forming one parlimnentary burgh, the Joint constituency 
In 1888 being 215. There Is a splendid bridge of seven 
arches over the Doveron, which connects the two towns 
in question. The amount of assessed taxes which Banff, 
exdusive of Macduff, yields Is (1836) 463/. 17s. 6(f. The 
municipal assessment amounts to about 480/. (Bounin 
oryBeports, 1892, p. 43. ; New StatistieeU Account qfBooL 
Umd, No. xi. 1836 ; Chambers's GasteUeor qf Scotland.) 

BANG, an ini. town of Hlndostan, prov. Malwah, 
dom. of Scindia : at the confluence of two tributaries of 
the Nerbudda river, on the chief road through Guirat 
and Malwah ; 88 m. S.W. Oosein, and 146 m. N.B. 
Surat. Iron ore Is flisod here, and before the present 
century the town contained 8,000 houses ; at present 
this suimber ii much reduced. Bang is Aoted for some 
remarkable cave temples of Buddhfe origin, excavated 
in a range jpf low sandstone and daystono hills, about 
34 ra. S. of the town. Four caves exist: the most 
northerly of which is the most perfect, and is reached 
by a Bight of 70 rudely formed atone ste]^, terminat- 
ing in a platform overhung by the hill, which has once 
ovldently been formed into a regular verandah sup- 
ported by columns ; and at either end of which, there 
Is a small apartment containing some ill carved fibres 
of modern workmanship, and one of them a bad repre- 
sentation of the Hindoo Ganesa. The cave within thle 
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vestibule is entered by a rectaneulnr doorway in a plat- 
tcred and ornamented wall, and is a grand and gloomy 
apartment 84 ft. square and M| ft. in height ; Uie rooG 
-which iitf at, and has been once ornamentiHl with paint- 
ings, Is supported by four ranges of massy columns. 
Around this apartment, on three sides, a numtor of 
small cells, 9 ft. in depth, as well as sevml nictils, in 
which have been carved, in bold relief, some draped 
male and female figures : from one of the cells on the 
left hand, you enter through narrow excavations, five 
other similar cells, each In a plane elevated above the 
former, ascending through the hill. At the fiirther end 
of tlie principal cave, is an oblong recess supported by 
two hexagonal columns, through the centre of which a 
small doorway leads to an inner apartment, where the 
dagop^ or *' chuni," supposed to contain a Buddhic relic, 
is seen, cut out of the rock, with the plain dome forming 
its summit, reaching nearly to the roof, to which it is 
joined by a small square ornament. The second and 
fourth caves of Bang, contain little worth notice ; but 
the third is nearly as largo, and has been somewhat 
aimllar in its arrangement to the first. The whole of 
the walls, roof, and columns, have been covered with a 
fine stucco, and ornamented with paintings in distemper 
of considerable taste and elegance. It contains the 
di^op in its inner apartment; but wants the recess, 
and carved sculptures menfionra In the first cave. It is 
considerably dilapidated ; and a fifth cave is so fnuch so 
at its entrance os to be at present inaccessible. {Dar^er- 
field in Bombay Trans, ii. 194—201 . ; Hamilton's E. /. 
tiax. i. 

BANGALORE, an ini. fortif. town of Mysore, S. 
Hindostan ; lat. 120 bV N., long. 77® 38' E., fio m. N.E. 
Seringapatam. Pop. (in 1B05) said to be 60,000. It is 
built oil a table-land, nearly 3,000 ft. above the sea, and 
is so salubrious that Euroiieans often resort thither for 
the benefit of their health. The thermom. seldom rises 
above 82°, or sinks below 66® Fahr. The monsoons have 
their force broken by the Ghauts ; but this table-land is 
constantly refteshed by genial showers. The vine and 
cypress grow luxuriantly, and apples, poaches, and straw- 
berries are raised in the gardens. The town is enclosed 
with double walls ; but the chief fortress, which contained 
the palace of Tippoo Saib, is quite detached from the 
other, and is built in a solid manner, with a dorp ditch 
and spacious glads. The palace, though of mud, built in 
the Saracenic stylo, is still a striking building, and is u.s(>d 
by the present rajah for public entertainments, 'i'here 
are good barracks, assembly and reading-rooms, European 
shops, Ac. The houses arc large, some being of two stories, 
built of red earth, and roofed with tiles; the chief bnsar 
is wide, regular, and ornamented with rows of cocoa-nut 
trees. Most of the iiihab. are Hindoos. Silk and cotton 
arc the chief manufactures; the funner, which is veiy 
strong, is made from raw silk imported, none being pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood. Bangalore was founded 
by Ilyder Ali, on the site of a small village ; and under 
' im ft became a place of much importance. It was taken 
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by Lord Cornwallis in 1791. {Aamilton's E. /. Gax. 1. 
131, 132.) 

BANG-KOK, or B'ANKOK, a city of Siam, having 
been the cap. of the kingdom, the residence of the so- 
vereign, and seat of gov. since the destruction of Yuthia 
by the Birmese, in 1766. It stands on a swampy tract on 
both sides the Menam, lat. 13® 40' N., long. lUl® 10' E., 
15 m. N. from the Gulph of Slam. Pop. probably from 
50,000 to 60,000. The Menam Is here 1c m. wide, ex- 
clusive of the large space on each side occupied by float- 
ing houses, and from 6 to 10 fathoms deep : there fs a bar 
of soft mud at its mouth, but vessels of from 200 to 250 
tons burden may always reach Bang-kok without diffi- 
culty. The traffic above this city is trifling, though, 
from the want of roads, all the intercourse is by water. 
Bang-kok consists of three parts ; the palace, the town, 
and the floating town. The first, built on an Island, is of 
an oblong shape, surrounded by a brick wall of consider- 
able height in some parts, and furnished with some in- 
diilhrent bastions and many gates ; itconUins, besides the 
residences of the king and his chief officers, many temj^es, 
gardens. Inferior shops, and much waste ground. The 
town without stretches for some distance alo^ the banks 
of the river, but a very little way Inland. The houses, 
most of which are of wood, or mere huts of palm leaf, are 
built on posts driven Into the gsud, being each provided 
with a boat. The floating town consists of a number of 
bamboo rafts bearing rows of 8 or 10 houses, with a plat- 
form in firont, on whirh the wares for sale are exposed ; 
and most of the trade is thus conducted on the river, 
where it is believed that half the pop. reside. There are 
many temples, all of which are built in a pyramidal 
form, with much gilding and paltry decorations: each 
contains a colossal glided metal statue of Buddha, and 
a variety of others In clay or wood. The chief temple, 
or Ka-cheh-tap-pou, which is 200 ft. in height, cont^ns 
.ns many as 1,500 of these Images. The palace possesses a 
really handsome audlencc>h.nll, 80 ft. long by 40 broad, 
and w ft. in height, painted and gilded, ana ftimished 


^Ith English cut-glass lustres : it is surrounded by throe 
different walls, and is built of brick ; of which, or of 
mud, the palaces,' temples, and a few of the chief resi- 
dences only are constructed. Bang-kok has manufactures 
of tin and iron articles, and leather for mattresses, Ac. 
Its trade is probably more extensive than that of any 
other emporium in the E., Canton excepted, not occupied 
by Euroi^ms. It is principally carried on with China 
and the Malay archipelago, but mostly with the former. 
The great articles of ex|K)rt are sugar (from 10,000 to 
12,000 tons), black pepper (4,000 to 6,000 tons), stick.lac, 
ivory, sapan wood, hides, Ac. The trade with China em- 
ploys about 130 Chinese junks yearly, some of 1,000 tons 
burden. The imports are porcelain, tea, quicksilver, lack- 
soy, dried fruits, silks, fens, and other native manufac- 
tures from China ; with camphor, edible birds' nests, 
and otlier articles for the Cflilnese market from the 
Malay archipelago ; and British and Indian piece goods, 
opium, and British woollens and glass from India. Half 
the pop. consists of Ciiinese ; and besides them there 
are numerous Birman, Peguan, I-aoan, Cambojan, 1'a- 
voyan, and Malay foreigners ; some Christians of Por- 
tuguese descent ; and a few Brahmins, who are supported 
by the king, and have a small temple of their own. 

( Craujfurd's Embassy to Siam, lj;c . ; Eittlaysott's Mission, 
tc.) 

BANGOR, a city, sea-port, and par. N. Wales, co. 
Carnarvon, hund. Isporvac, on the Holyhead road, at the 
head of Beaumaris Bay, almut 2 m. from the Menal 
bridge. It consists eniefly of one principal street, 
stretching E. and W. throiigli a romantic vale, bounded 
on the S. by high precipitous rocks, on the N. by a 
more nadual acclivity, and opening on the E. over a 
splendid and extensive prospci't, including the rocky 
shores of Anglesea and the town of Beaumaris. It has 
iMsen mostly rebuilt, and otherwise very much improved, 
within the last few years. Pop. (1821) 3,399; (IMl) 
4,761 : houses, last mentioned year, 1,171. The cathedral 
is an embattled cruciform structure, having a low mas- 
sive tower crowned with pinnacles. It stands in a spacious 
area, witli a line avenue, and has a very pleasing effect, from 
its situation and the just proportion and simplieity of its 
arcliilecturb; near it arc some old endowed almshnuses 
for 6 poor persons, and an endowed free school foi* 
100 boys, built in recent times on the site of an ancient 
friary; it was founded in Elisabeth's reign, and its reve- 
nue is upwards of ‘2b0l. a year. There are also 4 national 
schools in the parish : 2 In the town (estab. 1822) for 
3(M) lioys and girls ; 1 at Vuenol for 76, and 1 at Pentir 
for 60. I'he B.iptists, Independents, Calvinistic and 
Weslin'an Methodists, have cacli a cliatiel ; there is a 
tov.'n-hall and shambles in the centre or the town, and 
near it, mi the London road, is the Carnarvon and Angle- 
sea dispensary. I'lie market is lield on Fridays : during 
the summer on Tuesdays also. There are 4 fairs, 
April 5, June 25, Sept. 16, Oct. 28; besides whicit 4 
large fairs for cattle (called “booth fairs”) are held at 
the Monai bridge (which is in this parish, and about 2 
m. S. W. Bangor) Aug. 26, Sept. 26, Oct. 24, Nov. 14. 
They are the most frequented of any in N. Wales. It is 
accessible to vessels of 200 to 3(KI tons, wiilch may enter 
the bay at any lime of the tide: the trade, however, is 
comparatively insignificant, add is confined to the import 
ofcocils and other necessaries. By the Reform Act.Bnngtfr 
Wiis constituted one of 6 contributory boroughs, which 
conjointly send 1 mem. to the H. of C. ; the bailiffk of 
Carnarvon being returning officers. There are to 
Bangor about 170 houses of Ktf. and upwards. It has 
been the scot of a bishopric from tho remotest period, 
and lias recently Iv'en united with that of St. Asaph 
( Feb. 1 839). It previously comprised the cos. of Anglesea 
and Carnarvon (except 4 parishes) about half Merioneth, 
one deanery in Denbigh, and 7 parishes In Montgomi'ry : 
in all 179 pur. The income of the bishop, at an average 
of three years, ending with 1H3I, amounted to 4,464f. 
a year. The church is used both for cathedral and 
parish services ; tho former in English, the latter In 
Welsh. The living is a consolidated vicarage belonging 
to the vicars chor.-il, the church of the townsli^ of 
Pentir being annexed to it ns a chapel of ease. Tnero 
is an episcopal residence and a deanery. The famons 
controversy betw'ecn Drs. lloadley and Sherlock took 
its name from this sec: the former being its bishop 
from A.o. 1716 to 1721, vrhen, on being translated to 
Salisbury, the latter succeeded him. The neighbour- 
hood Is for the most part unenclosed, and every w'here 
presents scenery of surpassing Interest, having the 
Snowdon range on the S., and Penmanmaur on the E., 
and the Monai Strait and bridge immediately contiguous 
to the town. The improvement of the Hoiyhqad road, 
now the liest in the kingdom, and tho construction of 
the Menal bridge, have rendered Bangor a great tho- 
roughfare, and made it be resorted to to summer by 
crowds of visiters. When Dr. Johnson visited the city 
in 1774, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, he complained that 
they found “ a very mean inn, and had some diffUmUy qf 
oMaming totting. J lay in a room where the other bed 
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■Aatf Hoo mm. But modern travelleri need fear no surh 
dilBcultlpt. The Inni In the town are very good ; and 
there if a hotel outside the town, built by Mr. ]*en- 
juuit, that ranks, in respect of slse and accommodation, 
witit the best In the kingdom. 


Bsnuor, a marit. town of Ireland, co. Down, nrov. 
Ulster, on the S. shore of Carrickfergus Bay, 12 m. 
K.N.R. Belfast. Pop., in 1821, 2,943; in 1«31. 2,741: 


pop. of par., in 18Si, 9,3A.5, of whom 757 were of the 
estab. church, H,295 Prot. diss., and 250 Rom. Cath. 
TI»o town tciok tlie name of Bimgor, Beanchoir, or “ the 
White Cljoir,” from a celebrated monastery which, 
about the year 820, was destroyed by the Danes, when 
upwards of 900 monks are said to have been massacred. 
It is inucli frequented as a sea*bathing place. The 
public buildings arc a church, two Presbyterian, and two 
Meth(Miist mreting'lioiises, ahd a market-house : there 
is also a dispensary, mendicity institution, savings’ bank, 
and public library. It is a constabulary and coast-guard 
station. The corporation, under the charter of 1613, 
consists of a provost and 12 free burgesses. It returned 2 
mem. to tlie Irish H.of C. till the Union, when It was dis- 
fi'anclilsed. A court Icct is held once a year, and a manor 
court, with jurisdiction to the amount of 20/., every 3 
weeks, and petty sessions every fortnight. There are 
two cotton factories ; linen is also made for home con. 
sumption. The fishery is carried on to some extent, 
and in the neighbouring village of Groomsport, where 
tlic Duke of Schomberg’s army landed In 1689, large 
m'stcrs arc taken in abundance. Markets are held on 
Tuesdays ; fairs on Jan. 12, May 1, Aug. 1, and Nov. 22. 
PoBt-omc.e revenue iu 1830, 172/. ; in 1N36, IG.*)/. 

HANG-PA-SOE, a considerable town of Siam, rap. of 
a distr. on the left bank of ttie Bang-pu-kung river, near 
its mouth, 39 m. E.S.E. Bangkok ; hit. 13*^ IW N., lung. 
lOP 11' E. It Is populous, has a wooden stockade, and 
is considered by the Siamese important as n place of de- 
fence against the Incroachmonts of tlie Anainese. Tlio 
Bang-pa-kung river is lierc little Inferior in sire to tin* 
Mcnam ; It has the same depth bf water on its bar, and 
within it flrom 2| -to 3 fathoms. There Is said to be a 
good carriage road from tills town to Tung-yai, a dis- 
tance of nearly 200 ro. The distr. of Bang-pa-soe is an 
alluvial flat, very fertile in rice and sugar caiie. {Craw- 
fkrd's Mission to Siam^ p. 441, 442.) 

BANJAUMASSIN, a town and distr. on the S.E. 
coast of Borneo ; the town it built on the river of the 
tame name, in lat. 3^ S., long. 114^ 5.V E. 'I'he river 
has a shallow bar at its entrance, over which even a light 
boat cannot float till after tlie first quarter’s flood. Not- 
withstanding this, the town ei^joys a considerable trade, 
especially wltli China ; many Chinese being settled in 
and near it. There Is some trade with Singapore, but 
It is discouraged by the Dutch, wlio have a factory, 
forts, and government buildings in Banjarinassin. Tlie 
Imports consist of opium, piece goods, coarse cutlery, 
gunpowder, and fire arms. The exports are chiefly 
gold, diamonds, and pepper ; rattans to Java, camphor, 
wax. birds* nests, tripang, spices, and steel, of superior 
quMlty. {Earl, Eastern Seas, p. 336—838.) 

BANN, UPPER and LOWER, two rivers in the N. 
of Ireland : the first, or Upper Bann, rises in the plain 
called the Deers or King’s Meadow, in the N. part of 
kho Mourne mountains, in Down. Its course, at first, is 
winding ; but its general direction is N.W. After pass- 
ing Gilford and Portadown, it falls into Lough Neagh at 
Bonfoot Ferry. Near Portadown it is Joined by the 
Newry Canal ; and is thence navigable by barges to the 
lake. 

The Lower Bann issaes from Lough Beg, connected 
on the N.W. with Lough Neagh, and flowing N. with a 
little Inclination to the W., falls Into the sea 5 in. bolow 
Coleraine. The current of the Lower Bann is rapid ; 
and in some places it is precipitated over ledges of ruck. 
The salmon and eel fisheries on this river are important 
and valuable. It is navigable by boats as fur as Cole- 
raine, but only with difflculty. 

BANN ALEC, a town of France, dep. Finisterre, cap. 
cant., 9 m. N.W. Qulmperle. Pop. 4,377. 

BANNOCKBURN, a village of Scotland, co. Stirling, 
par. St.Ninlan’f, 8 m. S.S.B. Stirling, on both sides of 
the small river Bannock, which, after a course of a few 
miles, ftilU into the Frith of Forth. The name of this 
village Is Impnlshably associated with one of the most 
fnemoraUe events In British history. In its immedi^ 
vteilll^, OB the 24th of June, 1814, was fought the great 
bakUe between the Itoglisb under Edward II., and tlie 
Seoich under Robert Bruce, which terminated in the total 
deftnt of the former. The loss of the English, in the battle 
and pursuit. Is estimated by the best informed historians 
at 80,900 men. Including a great number of nobles, imd 
persons of distinction. The lou, on the part of the Scotch, 
trho|e army vms very IniiBrior In resp^ of numbers to 
^ ta the BhgUkh, did not probably fUl short of 8.000. 
Twdeelstye victory secured Oie permanentlndepcndence 
^Scogi^anA erthbUthed Uw family of tbe conqueror 
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About 1 m. W. ft'om the village, at Sauchie Burn 
James III. was defeated in 1488 by his rebellfoue sub- 
jt^M and his son, James IV. ; and, after being wounded 
in tbe engagement, was assassinated at a mU in the 
vicinity. 

In more rgaent and tranquil times Bannockburn has 
beenUiistiiigMhed in a very different department — that 
of manufactures. Various fabrics of woollen, parti- 
cularly tartans, are successfully carried on in it ; and it 
has produced all the tartan worn by the Highland regi- 
ments in the British army for upwards of half a century 
past. The manufacture of tartan shawls, so generally 
worn by females in the middle and lower ranks in Scot- 
land, is also confined to it, and arc hence known by the 
name of Bannockburn shawls. Carpets, particularly 
Brussels, and hearth# rugs, are produced here to a con- 
siderable extent ; and of all these no small portion is 
sent to the Englibh market. The manuiacturc of 
Tweeds^ or coarse striped woollen cloth for trowsers and 
plaids, such as that for which Galashiels and Hawick 
are eminent, lias of late been introduced into Bannocks 
bum, but is not carried to any great extent. Tanning is 
also a considerable branch of trade. Various villages in 
the neighbourhood have been long eminent in tlie 
making of nails ; but the inhabitants of Bannockburn 
have never Introduced tiiis branch of business, but have 
confined tiicinselvcs to the manufactures noticed above. 
The portion of tbe parish of St. Ninian’s In which this 
village is situated has recently been erected into a sepa- 
rate parish, under the name of Bannockburn; and a 
handsome iiarochial church has been built. It has also 
a dissenting church, an excellent school, a subscription 
library, niul an annual fair for horses and -cattle on the 
second Tuesday of June, old style. The village is not 
built on any regular plan. Pop. 750. 

BANSTEAD DOWNS, in England, co. Surrey, 1st 
div. of Copthoriie hund., pur. Banstead ; a tract of land 
remarkable for its verdure and excellent sheep pastur- 
age, 12 in. S. by W. London, 676 ft. above the sea level. 
'1 lie Epsom Downs arc a continuation of these on the 
W. : their geological position is between tlie London clay 
on the N., and tlie elialk formation on the S. Tlie 
Brighton lines of road from the metropoli-s cross tliem. 

BANSWAHA, an inland towm of lliiidostan, prov. 
Giyrat, and cap. of a small rajpoot principality under 
British protection ; 80 m. E. Aiiinednuggur ; lat. 23^ 31' 
N., long. 74<’ 32' E. It is a handsome place for this part of 
India, and its w'ulls include a large circuit ; though much 
of the space Is occupied by gardens. There arc some 
handsome temples, and a tolerable bazar: at some dis- 
tance is a iiool of water with a stately fliglit of stejis, 
overhung by palms, pccpuls, ami tomarind-treos ; and 
beyond it, on the crown of a woocW hill, the towers of a 
large castle, formerly the palace or Banswara. In 1820, 
there were 1 ,000 families of Brahmins, and a consider- 
able number of Mussulmans in the town : in the wilder 
districts of its territory, the inhabitants are chiefly 
Bheels. * The rajali is a branch of tlie family of the 
Odeypoor sovereign, and holds the highest judicial 
authority in his own hands. In 1820 he had a kind of 
feudal nobility of 32 subordinate rajpoot chiefs, who 
each furnished his quota of fighting men. In the same 
year the Banswara territory yielded a revenue of 20,786/. 
but it was then only recovering ftom a state of great 
desolation and misery, from which It had been relieved 
by the British. (Hamilton's E. I. Gaz. I.) 

BANTAM, a decayed town of Java belonging to the 
Dutch, once cap. of a distr., but “ now of no greater Im- 
portance than the smallest residence on the coast.” Us 
bay, formerly a great rendezvous of European shipping, 
is choked up by coral reefs, and islands formed by tiio 
soil washed down into it from the mountains, 'i'lie 
Dutch abandoned it in 1817 for the more elevated station 
of Sirang or Ceram, 7 m. inland. (Eart» The E. Seas^ 
lB37,p.lT.j 

BANTRY, a marft. town of Ireland, co. Cork, prov. 
Munster at the bottom of Bantry Bay, 43 m. W. by S. 
Cork. Pop. (1821) 3,659; (1831) 4,276: pop. of parish 
14,665, of whom 948 are of the estab. church, and 13,717 
Rom. Cath. The town is 111 built: It has a church, a 
Ronu Cath. chapel, Methodist meeting-house, and a 
neat court-house, with a bridewell. General sessions are 
held in February, and petty sessions on alternate Fridavs. 
A party of the constabulajT is stationed here. Manufac- 
tures confined to that of sour ; and there Is a small porter 
brewery. The fishery of herrings and sprats has been 
unproductive since 1828: pilchards were once abundant, 
but have deserted the coast since 1823. The trade of the 
port, whicli was once very considerable, Is now confined 
to the export of grain, of which 1,143 tons, of the esti- 
mated value of 6,212/., were exported in 1836 : the value 
of the imports of tbe same year amounted to 17,293/. 

Banhiy Bay, on inlet of the sea, in the S. W. ex- 
tremity of Ireland, co. Cork, between Crow Point on the 
N. and Sheep’s Head on the S. This is one of the finest 
and most cs^lous harbours in Europe. It stretches 
inwards in a N.E. direction above 25.Ya,, with a breadth 
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vArylnjr nrom 4 to 6 m. Nearttie entrance of the bay. on 
its N.W. tide, is Bear Island, separated from the main 
land by a crooked strait about a mile broad, hai ing from 
10 to 80 or 40 fathoms water, and affording a safe retreat 
for the largest vessels. Farther up the bay Is Whlddy 
Island, on the S. side of which, nearly opposite to Bantry 
town, there is an admirable roadstead, lahcro ships lie 
land-locked in from 24 to 40 ft. water. Bear Island 
forms, at it were, a natural breakwater, protecting the bay 
from the S. W. winds. There is close to lioth its shores a 
considerable depth of water ; it is not encumbered by any 
shoals or»rock8 that may not be easily avoided, even at 
night; and the anchoring ground being evciy where 
good, ft ftimislies, throughout its whole expanse, con- 
venient shelter and accommodation for the largest ships. 

Having no considerable town on its shores, which are 
wild and rugged, nor any communication with the in- 
terior, this noble bay is but little frequented by shipping. 
Occasionally, however, it has been resorted to by large 
fleets, and has been the theatre of naval warfare ; an iu- 
decisive action having been fought in it on April 30. 1G89, 
lietwecn a portion of the French fleet that conveyed 
King James to Kinsale, and the English fleet under Ad- 
miral Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torrington. It w.'is 
in it, also, that the French fleet, with General Hoche on 
board, anchored in 1796. 

BAPAUME, a town of France, dep. Fas de Calais, 
cap. cant, 16 m. S.S.E. Arras. Pop. 3,122. This town 
was originally fortified by Charles V., but having been 
ceded to France in 1659, its fortifications were enlarged 
and completed by Vauban. It is neat, well laid out, and 
well built. The parish church and the hospital are worth 
notice. There are manufactures of woollens, calicoes, 
and Ollier cotton stuffli, and of the fine thread used in the 
manufacture of a species of lace carried to the markets 
of l.ille and Amiens. It is itself the centre of all the 
lace trade of the vicinity. Being situated in a dry country, 
' Dapaume laboured, for a lengthened period, under a de- 
ficiency of water ; but in 1723 an Artesian well having 
been sunk In the vicinity, furnished an abundance of ex- 
cellent w'ater, which, being conveyed into the town, sup- 
plies a handsome fountain. {Hugo, art. Fas de Ca/ats*) 

BAK, a town of European Kussia, gov. I*iKloiia, on 
the Ilow, 48 ni. N. Moghilef. Pop. 2, SOU. It is defended 
by a citadel built on a rock. It was called Itow, from 
the river .on which it stands, till the reign of Sigismond 
I., who gave it to his lady, by whom it was called liar, 
in honour of her native counlry, Bari. It is famous in 
Polish historj . iVom the confederation established in it 
in 1768, by the J^ulawski and other Polish nobles hostile 
to Russia. {Encjfc. des Gem du Monde ^ art. Bar.) 

B.\r, a fortified town of France, dep. Bas-Kliin, cap. 
rant., 19 m. S. W. Strasburg. It is situated at the foot of the 
Vosges, surrounded by hills planted with vineyards. An 
explosion of the arsenal, in 1794, destroyed most part of 
the houses, so that it is now almost new. It has some 
manufactures, and a considerable trade in wine, spirits, 
corn, and cattle. 

Bab, an inland town, of considerable extent and trade, 
ill Hindostan, prov. Bahar, on the S. bank of the Ganges, 
18 m. N.E. Bahar ; lat. 25° 28' N., Ion. SfiO 4G' E. 

BARAHAT, an ini. town of N. Hindostan, cap. rajah 
of Gurwal, but some years since a most wretched and 
paltry place, 48 m. W.N. W. Serinagur. 

BAKAlTCllE, an inland town and district of Hin- 
dostan, prOv. Oude ; the district divided between the 
King of Oudo and the British ; the town belonging to 
the former, and pleasantly situated 50 m. N.E. Lucknow ; 
lat. 270 3.V N., long. 81° aiy E. Tlie N. tracts of ttie 
district are elevated and covered with forests ; the more 
S. parts open, fertile, and tolerably well cultivated. 
Many of the old Patau race inhabit the Baraitche 
district. 

BARBADOS, the most easterly of the Caribbee is- 
lands ; it is 21 m. in length and 14 in breadth, and con- 
tains 106,470 acres, of which it is supposed about 80,000 
arc in cultivation, and that the remainder, 2G,470, are 
occupied by roads, buildings, &c. Bridgetown, the capi- 
tal, is In lat. 130 n., long. 4P W. The time of its 

discovery is not distinctly known, but the first perma- 
nent settlement on it was made by the English in 1625, 
and it has remained in their possession over since. 

The island, viewed from the sea, has nothing interesting 
in Its appearance, and the land, as compared with the 
a^olning colonies, is low, nof being discernible many 
miles from the shore. The surface is very irregular : on 
the N., S., and W. sides the land is low towards the sea, 
and rises abruptly by precipitous acclivities in terraces 
of greater and less extent, to the point of highest 
elevation. On the E. side it rises almost nerpendicu- 
larly ftom the sea to a height of 50 and 80 feet. On 
the windward, or N.E. side, there is a ledge of rocks, 
called the Cobblers, at a sboit distance from the shore, 
which renders the approach to the island dangerous in 
the extreme, and has doubtless contributed neatly to 
protect it from hostile attadu in the wars in which GreM 
Britain has been engaged. 


It it highly- cultivated : scarcely an acre upon ft, on 
which a blade of grass can grow, remains unproductive ; 
and a better system of agriculture is pursued than that 
followed in the other colonies. The base of the island 
is calcareous, consisting of the q^ils of soopiiytes, of 
which there are several species. These are so cemented 
together, as in some places to form a hard compart 
limestone, which is quarried, and very extensively used 
for building ; and in other places they exist as a dry soft 
marl, on which are found a great variety of shells, many 
of thm Ih perfect preservation. Upon this formation 
there is a deposit of a strong stiff clay, in some places 
of considerable depth, which constitutes the soil of 
the most fertile districts. On the S. and W. sides, ad- 
joining the sea, the soil Is sandy and light ; but in other 
pltices it is strong, and admirably adapted to the growth 
of the cane. In one district, on the N.E. side, called 
Scotland, the scenery and soil are stranjrely contrasted 
with the flat and shelving table-land of the other parts. 
The scenery there is wild. Irregular, and picturesque, 
and the soil composed of mineral substance* belonging 
to the clay genus, particularly loam, potters* clay, and 
slate clay. Beds or bituminous shale are likewise fre- 
quent, and petroleum, or mineral oil, more or less 
abounds in this district. There are some remarkable in- 
stances of the soil in this district becoming detached 
from its original bed, and slipping down from a consider- 
able elevation, carrying with it whole fields of cancs to 
a positum lielow; in which extraordinary migrations 
rows or cocoa-nut trees have accompanipu the moving 
masses. The highest point of land in the island Is Mount 
liillaby, which rises 1,147 feet above the level of Carlisle 
Bay. 

The climate Is very healthy. Except the bilious re- 
mittent fever, common to all the West India colonies, 
there is no malignant disease peculiar to it ; and the 
island is free from any venomous reptile. The average 
quantity of rain amounts to 58 inches. The range 
of the tlu‘rmometer, on an average of 5 years, were, 
— max. 87, med. 81, min. 75. Owing to the flatness 
of the Island, and Its being open In almost every part to 
the sea breezes, the heat is not so oppressive as the 
maximum range of the thermometer would seem to 
indicate. The prevailing wind is the N.E. trade. 
It begins generally about 10 o'clock a.m., and continues 
till sun-set, but it is very feeble during the night. In 
Jan., Feb., Mar., April, and May, it is strong and re- 
gular, and the climate, in these months, is peculiarly 
Hgreealile. In June the rains set in, and from August 
to October, which is called the hurricane season, and 
during the month of Nov., the heat is very oppressive. 
The ratio of deaths among the white troops, according 
to Cuptaiu Tullock, for the lost 20 years, were, 58*5 per 

I, 000 per ann. of mean strength. Among the block 
troops, only 46. The cane is tne chief article of culti- 
vation, but a considerable quantity of com, arrow-root, 
cotton, ginger, and aloes, is also raised, and exported. 

Barbados has been frequently visited by hurricanes, 
of which those of Aug. 10, 1674, Oct. 10, 1780, and Aug« 

II, 1831, have been the most destructive In their effects. 
In that of 1674, 300 houses, 8 ships, and most of the sugar- 
works, were destroyed, and 200 persons killed : in that of 
1780 the loss in human life was reckoned between 4,000 
and 5,000, and the whole amount ot damage, in buildings, 
cattle, and stock, was estimated at upwards of a million 
sterling: but the fury and violence of the last hurricane 
far excceeded that of either of the former ; in it 2,500 
persons were killed, and considerably more than that 
number wounded, and the loss in proiicrty amuuuted to 
two millions and a half sterling. The munificence of 
parliament, and the industry of the inhabitants, have, 
however, enabled the planters to recover from these hcavjr 
losses ; and, except the absence of trecii, which gives a 
bare and naked appearance to the country, the effects of 
this severe visitation can now be traced only with difficulty. 
The island Is divided into 1 1 parishes, and 5 districts. 
It contains, besides the principal town, a smaller town to 
leeward, called SpeightsTown, and two other towns, which 
arc scarcely to lie described as such ; Oistina, or Charles- 
town, Saint James, or the Holetown, the spot first 
settled. Bridgetown extends along the shore of Carlisle 
Bay, and, previously to the hurricane, being skirted with 
a belt of cocoa-nut trees, it presented a very pretty and 
interesting appearance to the stranger. The ^puTation 
Is large, and may be variously estimated : it is supposed 
to contain 20,000 Inhabitants. The shops are very good, 
many of them equal to those to be seen in the seco^ 
class of towns of England, and some buildings, espe- 
cially the stores of the wealthier merchants, are equal 
to corresponding establishments In the city of London. 
The gaol is a large and airy building, In which formerly 
the courts of law and equity were held, and the legis- 
lature assembled; but it is now exclusively used as a 
place of confinement. It Is in contemplation to build 
a council-house in some other part of the town, 'llie 
barracks at St. Peter's, about 8 m. to the S, of the 
town, are spadous and airy, having been all rebuilt 
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fine* the loft hurricane t they will oemtain cemfortiflily 
1»9(i0 men. There is an excellent parade-ground, a 
brigade of guns, and a very complete establishment for 
warlike purposes. The («ovenimetit-house is about 1 
m. from the town, situate on some rising ground, and 
commands a boauiiful view of the town and bay. The 
market In Bridgetown is well supplierl with poultry, 
mutton, and pork, of excellent quality, quite equal, if 
not superior, to the corresponding productions of Eng- 
land. Veal is g(x>d, but not In very great plenty. Beef 
is but indifferent. Many of the esculent vegetables of 
Europe are common. The quantity of tropical fruits 
grown In the island Is small, but tlic quality excellent, 
j'lie supply of fish is in general abundant. One descrip- 
tion, the Hying-dsh, about the sise of middling herrings, 
but firmer, and not so fat, are sometimes so plentitiil, 
ar to be undervalued by the qpuieut, and within the 
reach of the poorest inhabitants. 

The whole population, as In the adjoining islands, may 
properly be divided Into four cltisscs : Creole or native 
whites ; European whites ; Creoles of mixed blood ; native 
blocks. There has been no recent census of the Island ; 
tiic popu atlon, consequently, cannot bo accurately given ; 
but, from an estimate made previously to the abolition of 
slavery, It may bo stated os follows : — whites, 12,797 ; co- 
loured, 'j,6H4 ; and if to these be added the number of 
emancipated slaves, ascertained by the lost registration 
to be 83,140, the total population would be 102,521. It is 
conjecturcHi, indee^l, that the whole population amounts 
to 120,000 ; hut this is much beyond the truth, as the 
same estimate which gives this return states the popula- 
tion of Bridgetown to Ite 37,000, which is an excess of 
at lt'a'4t 17,000 beyond wltat it really Is. Of tlie whole po- 
puliition, only 1,100 enjoy the privilege of electing and 
l)cing cloctiid racrobers to servo In the colonial assembly, 
and In the vestries: and of this class 446 arc electors for 
the principal town. 

Barbados is the residence of the bishop of Barbados 
and the Tjeoward Islands, and of one of the archdeacons. 
The clerical establishment is fixed upon a very llbcRil 
and effective scale. There is a rector resident In each 
* parish, at a stipend of 333/. 6s. Bd. sterling, with an 
allowance of glebe land, and an excellent parsonage 
house, kept in repair at the expense of the parish. In 
Bridgetown, besides the catliedral and parisli cliurcli, 
there is St. Mary's Church, and In the neighbourhcKkl 
three other chapels of case, with a minister appointed to 
each, and paid by the British government and the (Uiiis- 
tian Knowledge Society. The surplice ft^s, which are 
received by the rector, are upon a .ibcral scale. There 
are t.wo 'Wesleyan chapels, and two Moravian chapels. 

There are several public establishmf nts ftir the cdu- 
cation of the youth or the Island : — Codrington Ccdlcgc, 
Codrington Foundation School, Harrison's Free School, 
and the Central School : the two latter are in Bridge- 
town. Codrington College is situated 13 or 14 miles E. of 
Bridgetown, and was founded by Colonel Codrington, a 
native of the island, who diinl in 1710. The object of the 
founder was the education of a certain number of white 
youths, and the religious iustructiun of the blacks ; for 
which purposes be braiieathcd landed property, capable 
of clcartng 3,0(.0/. sterling a year, to the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. This establish- 
ment is under the supcrlnttndunce of the btshup of the 
diocese, who is visiter, a principal, and two tutors. It is 
open to all young men, for whatever profession intended, 
throughout the West India colonies. Tliere are 12 the- 
ological exhiliitions. The college expense to each com- 
moner Is about 30/. sterling per annum. The course of 
study embraces theology, the classics, logic, and mathc. 
roatfci. All candidates are required to be at least 17 
years of age at the time of admission. 

At the Central School about 160 white children are 
educated, upon the plan of the nationiU schools In Eng- 
land. All the children are fed, and the mqjor part 
clothed. From this class of boys, master tradesmen, 
mechanics, and overseers, are supplied. A girls’ school 
has also been founded under the auspices of Mrs. Cole- 
ridge and the ladies of Barbados. 

The trade of the Island has varied very much at differ- 
emt periods, owing to the uncertainty of the crops, occa- 
aidoed by hurricanes and bad seasons. The maximum 
miluo of the exports in 16 years, from 1S22, having been, 
to 1826, 1,307,8^., and the minimum value, in the some 
period, in 18^ the year succeeding the last hurricane, 
401,8631. The Imports have fluctuated also In the same 
propoithna, during the some periods. In 1826 they were 
999, au, and in 1832, 481,610/. The total value of the 
exports, employing 74,497 tons of shipping, and 5^194 
men, in 1884, was 624,685/. The exports of sugar, the 
staple produce of the islaod, have been, in 1833, 38^71 
i'wts. ; 1834. 394,527 cwts. ; 183.5, 344,689 cwts. ; 1636, 
373,128 cwts.,; 1837, 445,713 cwts. Exclusive of sugar, 
wei-e ex|>ortcd, in 1837, ruin, 914 galls. ; molasses, 
TO, 293 cwts i -cotton, 107,81 1 lbs.; arrow-root, 63,823 lbs. ; i 
succados, li>.35i lbs. In the year ending January, 1838, 
CiM total value of the imports was 606,586/., of which 
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300,500/. was from Great Britain and Ireland ; and in thd 
same period the value of the exports was 897,990/., of 
which 778,077/. was to Groat Britain and Ireland. 

The government of the island is administered by a 
governor, who is also gov.-gen. of the islands of Gre- 
nada, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and 
their respective dependencies- There is a legislative 
council, consisting of 12 members, and a representa- 
tive assembly, constituted by a return of 2 members 
from each of the parishes, making 28 members. The 
duration of the assembly is 12 months. If there be less 
than 7 members of council resident in the Island, the 
governor may till up the number to T for the despatch of 
business. The governor is chancellor, but he sits In 
chance^ with the council, who act os judges both in the 
ccurt or error and in equity. There is a court of common 
pleas held for each district, monthly, during 8 months of 
the year, but no court of king's bench. A general sessions 
of the pence is held twice a year. 

Tlic principal articles of import arc dry goods of every 
quality and description ; flour, com, meal, and oats ; 
pickled herrings, cod-fish, salt beef, pork, and butter ; 
soap, caudles, and all kinds of Irish provisions, with 
wood-lumber, horses, cattle, and live stock, hardware, 
and earthenware. 

The revenue of the island, previously to the abolition 
of slavery, was raised by a poll-tax upon slaves, and by 
duties on spirituous liquors, licences, &c . ; but It is now 
derived principally from duties levied upon American 

f iroduco, on the tonnage of ships, and on spirituous 
iquors, licences, &c. : lately it has been as high as 40,000/. 
stcr. per nnn. ; and the expenditure has been little more 
than 30,000/. 

A banking establishment has been lately formed by 
a hoard of directors in London, incorporated by act of 
Iiarliainent, which is of the greatest utility to the colony. 

The proportion of the 20,000,000/. voted by parlia- 
ment for tlie abolition of slavery paid to the colony was 
1,721,345/. 19«. 7c/. The value cf the slaves was estimated 
at 3,897,276/. 19». ; and the average value of a slave, from 
1822 to 1830, was 47/. Is. Ud. 

BAKBANTANE, a town of France, dep. Bouches 
du Uiionc, near the confluence of the Durance and the 
Khonc, 4 m. S. W. Avignon. Fop. 2,926. Its environs 
produce excellent wine. 

BARBA KV, the name usually given in modem times 
to that portion of N. Africa which comprises the various 
countries between the W. frontier of Egypt and the At- 
laiuie on the one hand, and the N. frontier of the Saiiara, 
or Great Desert, and the Mediterranean on the other; 
or bc'twecn 25° E. and 10° 'W. long., and 30<> to 37^ N. 
lot. It consequently includes within its limits the em- 
pire of Morocco and Fex, with the regencies of Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tniioli, including Barca. Under the Unman 
dominion, it was divided into Mauritania Ttnaitana, 
corresponding to Morocco and Fex ; Mauritania Ctevari- 
ensis, to Algiers ; Africa Propria^ to Tunis ; and Cyrcm 
naica and the Hegw Si/rtica, to Tripoli. Its extent may 
be taken at from 650,000 to 700,000 sq. m. j and Its popu- 
lation has been variously estimated at from 10,000,000 to 
14.000.000. 

The name Barbary has not, as has sometimes been 
supposed, lieen given to this portion of Afirica because it 
is occupied by a iiarbarous and ignorant people. It is de- 
rived from the name of its ancient inhabitants, usually 
styled Berbers or Kabyles, and should, therefore, in 
strictness, lie culled Berliery. The Arabians call it 
Maghreb, or the region of the W. ; but though this name 
correctly points out its situation in relation to Arabia, it 
would be Incorrect if used by Europeans. If a new name 
were now to be adiqited, it might be called the Region qf 
Alias, inasmuch as it includes the whole of that great 
mountain chain, with its numerous ramifications. ThU 
designation has, in fact, })een given to it by some geogra- 
phers ; but there is but little probability of its displaang 
the common name ; and, when properly explalnea, it u 
quite as good as any other. 

In antiquity, this part of Africa was distinguished as 
being the scat of Carthage— that great commercial re- 
public, that waged a lengthened, doubtful, and desperate 
contest with Rome herself for the empire of the world. 
After the fall of Carthage, it formed an important part of 
the Roman empire. It had many large and flourishing 
dcies, and was long regarded as the principal granary of 
Rome. After being overrun by the M. narbarians, it 
was subdued by the Saracens ; and under thdr sway ac- 
Quired a lustre and reputation scarcely inferior to that of 
the most brilliant period of its ancient history. But the 
Saracenic governments in Barboiy, like those in other 
countries, gradually lost thoir vigour, and became a prqr 
.to every sort of disorder ; and this great country ultU 
mately sunk into the lowest state oi barbaiism and de- 
gradation. A handful of Turks and renegades acquired 
the govemmeur of its finest provinces, and sutjucted 
them to the most brutal and revolting despotism. Being 
unable to contend with the European powers in regular 
war, they bad recourse to a system of piracy ma- 
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rmidlng ; which, thotuh often portlally ebated, wu not 
entirely luppreued till the conquest of Algiers by tbe 
Frencli. 

Barbary has far more of a European than of an African 
character. Owing to ite being pervaded by the great 
chain of Atlas, it has every diversity of surface, and is 
remarkably well watered. The climate is excellent ; and 
it produces all the grains and fruits of S. Europe, in the 
greatest perfection. In ancient times its fertility was 
such as to be almost proverbial : 

Fnmwntum qusntum mstlt Africa. 

J!ror.aw.,Ub.U.wt.8. 

and notwithstanding the wretched treatment to which it 
is now subject, the fertility of the soil continues unim- 
paired, and with no manure, except occasionally burn- 
ing weeds and stubble, it produces the most luxuriant 
crops. No wonder, therefore, that the site of the famous 
gardens of the Hesperides should have 'been originally 
placed in Barca ; and that they should afterwards have 
been carried farther W. according as the Greeks became 
better acquainted with the coast, and with the riches and 
capabilities of the country. ( For a full accf>unt of tiiis 
interesting region, the reader is referred to the articles on 
the dilllerent countries comprised within its limits and to 
those on Atlas, Constantine, &c.) 

BdKBASTES, a town of Spain, Aragon, near the 
Cinca, m. S. E. Huesca. Pop. 5,(KM).. It is sur- 
rounded by wails, is the seat of a bishopric, and has 
some tanneries. 

BARBEZIEUX, a town of France, dcp. Charente, 
cap. arrond., on the road from AngoulAnc to Bor* 
deaux, 21 m. S. W. Angoulcmc. Pop. 8,013. It is ad- 
vantageously situated on the declivity of a hill, at the 
extremity of an extensive and fertile plain. It is well 
built; has a court of original jurisdiction, a linen manu- 
facture, and some trade in wine, corn, cattle, and espe- 
cially poultry. The chapons of Barbezieux are 

highly esteemed. Diet. Geog.t Sfc.) 

BAliBUDA, one of the W. Indian islands, belonging 
to Great Britain, 27 m. N. Antigua, 15 m. in length by 8 
m. in breadth. Pop. 400, almost all blacks. It is flat and 
fbrtile. It Is a proprietary of government, and belongs to 
the Codrington family. Corn, cotton, pepper, tobacco, 
arc produced in abundance, but no sugar. It has no 
harbour, but a roadstead on its W. side. 

BARBY, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, 
14 m. S. E. Magdeburg. Pop. 3,100. It is well built, has 
an old castle, two Lutheran, and one Calvinist church, 
with fabrics of cloth, cotton, and flax, soap-works, 
breweries, and distilloriec. 

BARCA (Bwere), a district of N. Africa, forming the 
E. portion of Tripoli, extending from 264° to nearly 33° 
N. lat., and from 10° to 2^° K. long. The limits arc, 
however, very uncertain towards the S. and E., the 
country, in tne former direction, terminating in the 
Libyan Desert, and being, in the latter, divided from 
i>y wandering tribes of Bedouins, who acknow- 
led^ no authority in any settled government. On the 
N. Barca is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, and on 
the W. by the Gulph of Sidra (the Syrtis Magna of the 
ancients), and the government of Sert or Sort. (ifrccAy, 
210. ; PachOt 19* ; Bccchy and Pacho*$ Mapt.) It ex- 
tends 500 m. from N. to S., but the cultivated and inha- 
bited portion terminates at about the 31st parallel, or 140 
m. only from the farthest N. point of the coast. The 
greatest width from E. to W. is about 390 m., and the 
area may be estimated at about 78.000 sq. m. {Beechy 
and Pacno*s Maps.) 

A mountain range, at a short distance inland, fronts 
the whole extent of coast line : this range appears to have 
Its neatest elevation near the 22d meridian (at the town 
of Cycene), and to decline thence both towards the 
£. and W., terminating, in the former direction, in the 
plain of Lqprcr Egypt; in the latter being continued 
round thegulph till it vanishes in a low swamp S. of Me- 
surata. The least elevation of these mountains is esti- 
mated at 400 or 500 ft., and the greatest at 1 ,805 ft. It Is 
upon the sides and summits of these hills ^at the only 
iwpulation and production is found, though the great 
plain towards the S. is probably presen'ed from some of 
the foorst features of the desert by a range of sand hills 
extending from the oasis of Ammon to that of Maradeh, 
which must of necessity form sotne protection from the 
eAicts of the siroccib {^echy^ 107. 216. 252. 434. &c. ; 
Pacho, 57. 83. 134. 272. &c.) 

There are no rivers, but innumerable mountain tor- 
rents, and wells are also tolerably abundant, thoimh 
many of them contain only salt or brackish water. On 
the whole, however, the mountain land is not very badly 
irrigated. Some years since, the Americans made a tem- 
porary settlement at Derna, where, taking advantage of 
the many flooded ravines, they built a water-miU of ve^^ 
simple construction, which, by a little skill in damming 
^ the stream, works nearly all the year. (PocAo, 99.) 
The ancient sacred fountain of Cyreno is permanent 
(BeccAp, 424.), and probably the only stream in Barca 
tbat is so, with the exception of a subterranean rivulet. 


near Bengad, which Is sunposod by Beediy (829.), on 
good grounds, to be the i^thon or LeUte of Ptolemy 
Hv. 4.}, Pliny (t. 5.), and Strabo (xvil. 836.), and the 
ErceusofSt^lax. {,Perip.\\\.) Though stretching as for 
as 83° N., Barca has an equinoctial wmate. The rainy 
season appears to commence sometimes as early as No- 
vember, and at others to delay its violence till the end 
of December, or even till January: during such delay, 
however, the intermediate season is showery, and when 
tbe rains descend in their strength, the mountain roods 
become nearly, if not quite, impassable. The ravines 
pour down torrents, which, in their progress, carry with 
them earth, trees, and stones of enormous size ; and con- 
vert the narrow belt of flat land between the mountains 
and the sea into onormous marshes. The temperature 
is, of course, generally high, but the powerAu evapo- 
ration makes that of winter something lower than might 
be anticipated, and absolutely cold nights are not un- 
known. The wet season, as in other countries, is ushered 
in by storms. {Beechy, 41. 69. 247. 261. 847, Ac.) 

Notwithstanding the celebrity of this country In ancient 
times, it is only within these few years that any thing 
accurate has been learned concerning It. Its very out- 
line was erroneously marked in every map and chart 
previously to 1828 {See Syrtib); and every account of 
Its soil, climate, and fertility w'as nearly the direct re- 
verse of what experience has shown to be the truth. 
The ancients, with the single exception of Herodotus, 
have combined to represent the coasts of the Syrtis as an 
irredeemable desert. At least such is the unpressloii 
given by Strabo, Pliny, Scylax, and others of idl the 
country W. of Berenice {Bengaxi) : while the modems, 
foilow'ing Leo Africanus ana the Arab historians, have 
extciulcd .the same description to all the land between 
Tripoli and Alexandria, till the term Barca became sy- 
nonymous in European language with barrenness. (Stra- 
bo, xvii. K38. ; Pliny, v. 4. Ac. ; ScyUu, Perip. 113. Ac. | 
Leo. Afric. v. 72, &c.) But, to say nothing of the gar- 
dens of the He8i)eridei, situated on this coast, it is im- 
possible to reconcile this Idea of utter barrenness with 
the pastoral life said by Herodotus to be led by the 
aborigines {Melp. 186.), or with the subsequent coloni- 
sation of the country by the Greeks. Neither is It likely 
that Herodotus, who so accurately describes the ** vast 
sandy desert'* in the interior (Jlfrm. 181.), should have 
omitted all mention of the parchea and barren soil, bad 
any such existed on the high lands near the coast. In 
fact, the prevalent descriptions of Barca have been, for 
years, little more than fables ; the S.W. comer. Indeed 
(joining on the desert), seems fully to justifr the ac- 
counts of utter desolation given of it; but E. and N. 
the country rapidly improves, and presents extensive 
crops of corn and large fields of excellent pasturage. The 
mountain sides arc in most cases thickly wooded, and co- 
vered with an excellent soil ; and even the sand Itself (on 
the shore) is made, by little labour, luxuriantly produc. 
tlve during the rainy season. The trees consist of pines, 
olives, laurels, with a great variety of flowering snruba 
and climbers ; such as roses, laurestinas, honeysuckles, 
myrtles, Ac. ; but the trees most in esteem here, as in 
every other Mohammedan country, are the various species 
of dates, palms, and figs, which flourish in great variety 
and abuncumcc. The com which this country produces is 
chiefly barley, or dhoiirra, and oats.* The fruit,— grapes 
melons, pumpkins, melonranl (or egg plants), cucum- 
bers, and tomatas ; a peculiar plant, called Bauria, is also 
raised, though not in great abundance ; fine artichokes, 
and green and red pepper, are also very plentiful. But 
the plant for which tills country i8*the most remarkable 
is the Silphiiim, an umbelliferous perennial resembling 
the hemlock or wild carrot, of which tho most marvel- 
lous talcs are related by the andeiits. Its origin was said 
to be miraculous ; it perished under cultivation, but 
throve in the most savage and neglected dcsoits. A 
liquor produced from it was esteem^ an almost univer- 
sal remedy for inward ailments ; and various ointments, 
cumpounaed of the stalk, leaves, and root, were held to 
be ec|ually efficacious In outward applications. The sll- 

6 hium was an object of public, almost of divine, honour : 

; was an oiforing to the deified king of the country, and 
its figure was stamped upon the coins of Gyrene. (Pliny, 
xix. 3. ; xxii. 22. ; Theophrastus, iv. 8. i Arrian, Hist. 
Ind, xllu. ; Exp. Alex. ill. 28, Ac.) It does not, how- 
ever, appear to differ essentially from other soporiflo 
planto of the same family. {Beecky, 409—420. ; Pacho, 
247—265.) Thus, though not very varied, the produc- 
tions of Barca ore sufficiently abundant, and nothing but 
industry seems requisite to restore this country to the 
state In which Herodotus beheld It, when three suc- 
cessive harvests, on the coast, on tho sides, and on the 
summits of the mountains, occupied the Greek inhoblt- 

* Csptein Bsechy law, in the ndahhonrhood of Bengasi, lane 
quantirin of oatt, which he conddered to be the nonteMow imuc- 
non of the toll. Their tituatlon wai, however, in open iracti among 
foreiti. appomitlv detened cninvaiians (p. 347.1, sad the grain wae, 
therdbre, probafaij, the product of the iaat nagierted crop*. It it a 
•insular, but, eso^ in a few aeelilantal inateiiece like the pment, a 
unlvenal feet, that tbs bread conia are av WJuuta urMOBMOvfc 
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ants eight montht In' every year. (lieeehp^ 961. 867. 

i PachOt Oil* 153. 235. etpass. / Herod. Melp. 

Tlie domevtic anlmali, cameli, horsei. oxen, aeses, 
ahrep, and goats, are extremely numerous, and form the 
riches of the present wandering, as of the ancient settled» 
population. The hog, forbidden by the Mohammedan 
law to the fafthIHil, is found only In nis savage state; but 
in this state he exists In groat numbers, maintaining his 
ground against the jackals, hya'nas, and other beasts of 
prey that Infest the same locality. From the silence of 
travellers it may be Inferred that birds are scarce ; and 
though several xinds of venomous serpents are unques- 
tionably met with, It seems also as If both the number 
and power of the reptile tribe had been greatly exagge- 
rated. Insects are exceedingly numerous ; and even the 
locust, which Is a frequent visiter, Is scarcely more ter. 
ribie (to strangers at least) than the myriads of flics, 
beetles, fleas, lice, and other noxious vermin, which the 
heat of the climate and the filthy negligence of the inha- 
bitants preserve in constant strength and activity. (FocAo, 
61—64. 23.^—246. &c. ; Beechy,\vej .2X1. 286. 301. etpass.) 

The inhabitants are exclusively Bedouin Arabs, with 
the exception of a few Jews in the towns. The Arabs 
ditfer in nothing from their countrj men in other parts, 
except in lielng dirtier, less active, and exliiblting the 
worst parts of their national character in a more ex- 
aggerated form. The countrv is governed by a bey, sub- 
ject to the )>acha of Tripoli ; and the pop., notwith- 
standing the resources of the country, is thin. Its 
amount can only be guessed at ; but it probably does nut 
cxi'eed 1,0()(),UU0. {Becchy and Pacho^ passim.) 

The original inhabitants of this district are called by 
Herodotus {Melporn. pass.) Africans (AiCvwv), a term 
which he seems always to distinguish carefully from 
Egyptians but which certainly did not mean 

a black race of men. According to Strabo, it would ap- 

I iear that, even from the earliest times, they were Arabs 
bllowlng the wandering pastoral life, which prevails 
among them to the present day. (xvii. 835.) The Phoe- 
nicians appear to have traded with them at a very early 
period ; and from their description of the country pro- 
ixibly arose the first fanciful idea of the Hcsiieriaii gar- 
dens, which, as already observed, were supiioseti to have 
their seat in this country. It is probable that the refiort 
of tills luxuriance of the district was one inducement to 
the Greek settlement in ('yrene ; but the immediate 
cause seems to have been the jiressuro of population in 
Luccdeinon, consequont to tin* expulsion of the descend- 
ants of the Argonauts from l.emnos by the Pelusgian po- 
pulation of Attica. After a troubled residence of some 
years, these exiles threw off a large body of emigrants, 
who. under the command of Battiis, and by order of the 
Delphic oracle, established the first Greek colony in 
Africa of which there is any record. The pressure of po- 
pulation continuing in l.acedcmon, and the oracle urging 
the Greeks to fiillow their coiuitrymeii, a general pro- 
pensity to emigrate was at last excited ; and, about 
years .after the first adventurers had landed, a movement, 
that might almost be called national, was made toward 
the African shores. The natives and the Egyptians seem to 
have Ixien equally alarmed at this irruption; they combim^d 
to expel the intruders, but received so decisive a defeat 
that lew of tlie Egyptians returned to their own country. 
In the succiHKling generation the town of Barca, which 
subsequently gave name to the whole country, was built. 
This once famous city has now vanished, and even its 
site is a matter of dispute. For a generation or txo, 
there were now two Greek kingdoms in Africa, that of 
Cyreno and that of Barca ; lioth, however, shared the 
fate of their Egyptian neighbour, and, under Cambyics, 
became a part of the Persian empire, and so remained, 
till the conquests of Alexander changed the aspect of 
Eastern aflklrs. Under his successors they formed a part 
of the Greco- Egyptian kiugiVim ; but before its fall they 
passed Into the hands of Rome. With the irruption of the 
northern nations. Africa fell for awhile beneath the power 
of the Vandals ; but the rapid conquests of the early Mo- 
hammedans quickly added this country to their domi- 
nions. ThH was the last important revolution. During j 
the many centuries that the Greek and Roman ruled in 
l^rca, civilisation, arts, and sciences flourished ; the re- 
mains of aqueducts, temples, and other mighty worl^, 
MlflcioDtly attest this fact ; but the refinement was en- 
tttely foreign, and vanished with the exotic popubdion 
Introduced it. The Arab is again the sole pos- 
MMor of the soil ; and the description of the shepherd, 
who held it before the Greek arrived, would in every 
Important particular apply to him at this day. The cities 
of this country, espei^fy those of Berenice (Bengtast’), 
Arsiuoe, Barca, Appollonia, and Cyrene, which gave 
name to the district called Pentapolis (IlivvwsrsXir), are 
very Jkmous in antiquity. These towns, however, fre- 
4li^ntly chanced their names, so that it is sometimes 
ditncuU to fonow the ancient writers ; and in the bar- 
barous names bestowed upon them by Uie present occu- 
iflers, it is as impossible to recognise them as It is to 
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Identify the heaps of filth and ruins which they now 
exhibit, with the splendour and luxury that distinguished 
them in antiquity. The name Barca has, however, un- 
dergone no change, and the W. division of the countrv is 
still called Cyrenaica. The E. portion is called Mar- 
morica, which is also an ancient denomination. ( HerodotuSt 
PHny^ Strabo^ Arrian^ Polybius^ AbtU Feda^ An. Mus. j 
Edreisi, Beecky^ and Paeho^ pass.) 

BARCELONA, a city and sea-port of Spain, on the 
Mediterranean, cap. prov. Catalonia, on the margin of 
a ftoiitful plain, between the rivers Besos and Llobregat, 
at the foot of Moiijoutch (MonsJovis), 315 m. E.l^E. 
Madrid, 194 m. N.E. Valencia ; lat. 41<^ 28^ 58^' N., long. 
20 IF' B. Pop. in 182G, 120,000 {MiKano). It if 
strongly fortified, being surrounded with strong waUs, 
fosses, and batteries. The citadel to the N.E. of tlie 
city, is a regular octagon on the system of Vauban, witli 
accommodation for 7,000 men. The citadel communicates 
with the fort of San Carlos on the sea, by a double co- 
vered w^ which surrounds the city as far as Barcelo- 
uetta. The fortress of Monjouich, on the mountain of 
that name, is looked upon, If properly garrisoned, as im- 
prranable ; it commands the town on the S. W. 

The city is divided by the promenade, called La Ram- 
bla, into pretty equal parts ; that to the N.W. being 
called the new, and that to the N.E. the old city. The 
streets in the latter arc narrower and more crooked than 
than in the former. The houses, which are mostly of 
brick, are generally from four to five stories high, with 
numerous windows and balconies. Mr. Townsend says 
that the old Jtoman town may still be distinctly traced, 
occupying a small eminence in the centre of the city, 
with one of its gates and some of its towers well preserved. 
IVlth the exception of the cathedral and custom house, 
the old p.alacc of the kings of Aragon, &c., few of the 
public buildings are worth any special notice. The ca- 
thedral is a noble structure, in the later Gotliic style, 
with finely painted windows, and a choir of gooil work- 
manship and singular delicacy. V^ith the exception of 
that of the Dominicans, the convents are destitute of any 
attractions ; and the records and pictures of the heretics 
who had suflered in the city from 1489 to 1726, described 
by Mr. Townsend as existing in the latter, are no longer 
to lie met with. 

Barceiuna has a royal junta of government, and Is the 
scat of tiie provincial authorities. A Junta dc ComereWt 
or board of trade, supports public professorships of, 
navigation, architecture, painting, sculpture, pcrspmive 
l.and'icape, and ornamental flower-drawing, engravipg, 
clicmistry, experimental philosophy, agriculture, and 
tiotany ; short-hand writing, commerce, and accounts ; 
mechanics, and tlie English, French, and Italian lan- 
guages. It has a large cabinet of coins, and awards 
pensions and rewards for superior attainments and useful 
inventions. It also maintains some of Its students In 
foreign parts, to perfect themselves in tlieir studies ; 

I and has expended large sums in drawing idans and 
I taking levels of the ground for canals and other public 
I works in the provineu. Mr. Townsend says he counted 
500 boys, most of tliem intended for trades, attending the 
academy of fine arts, jirovided with materials, mcKiels, 
and living subjects at the public expense. It has also 
four public libraries, an ecclesiastical seminary, eight col- 
leges, a college of surgeons, and professorship of practical 
medicine, a college of pharmacy, acailcmics of arts and 
sciences, and of bcilcs Ifittres^ Ac., a school fpr deaf and 
dumb, house of industry {Real Casa dc Caridad)^ nu- 
merous hospitals, a foundling institution, and several 
other rharitics. Mr. Townsend says that the general hos- 
pital of this city w'as the best managed institution of the 
kind he had ever seen. The population of the city lias 
not an exclusively Spanish appearance. Spanish hats are 
scarcely to lie seen, and the mantilla is not indispensable. 
According to Mr. Inglls, the features of thg females are 
more regular, their forms slighter, their complexions 
clearer, and their hair less coarse than that of the Anda* 
iiuian ladies ; but their eyes have less expression. The 
dress of the peasantry is peculiar, their red caps hanging 
a foot down their baexs ; crimson girdles, and gaudy co- 
loured plaids, give them a highly grotesque appearance. 
Barcelona has some fine public walks : the Rambla^ al- 
ready referred to, is always crowded, and is hardly In- 
ferior to the Boulevards of Paris. There is also a 
charming walk round the ram^ts, with delightful 
views, particularly towards the sea. 

The opera here enjoys a considerable reputation ; the 
Interior of the theatre is large and handsome; almost 
all the boxes are private, and cost from 501. to €01. for 
the season. Seau in the pit let at 40 dollars for the 
season. The principal singers are paid from 2,000 to 
2,600 dollars, with a benefit night. There are here se- 
veral valuable libraries and collections of MSS. ; espe. 
dally the royal archives of the kingdom of Aragon, 
containing 20,000 loose MSS , 8,000 in folio volumes, and 
900 Mpal bulls. The principal manufactures are those 
of suk, leather, lace, wool, cotton, &c., but jione of them 
are floturiihing. Mifiino sqyi of the cotton manufisctuit^ 
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ihAt its progrcM has been de mol en pear /’— from bad to 
v'orse ! — a consequence of oppressive and absurd politi- 
cal and commercial regulations. Mr. Townsend speaks 
in high terms of the foundry for brass cannon that existed 
in the city at the epoch of his visit. We are not aware 
wlietlier It has been abandoned ; but it is unlikely that 
such ail cctablishment should be kept up in the present 
wretched state of the monarchy. 

The trade of Barcelona has greatly declined since the 
emancipation of ^anish America ; but it is still for from 
inconsiderable. The principal Imports arc cotton, sugar, 
Ash, hides, cocoa, iron hoops; cinnamon, dye«woods, indigo, 
staves, cheese, bees’ wax, coffee, horns, and specie, mostly 
from America, Cuba, and Porto Kico. The exports con- 
sist of wrought silks, soap, fire-arms, paiier, hats, laces, 
ribands, and steel. The export of shoes, in the miinu- 
focture of which about 2,0< 0 hands used to be employed, 
has entirely ceased. In 1831, 18 Knglisti and llO other 
vessels, being in all of I fi, 130 tons bun hen, entered the 
jiort. The harbo'ir is formed by a mole running to a 
considerable distance In a S. direction, having a light- 
house and battery at its extremity. The depth of water 
within the mole is from 18 to 20 feet ; but there is a bar 
outside, w hich has frequently not more tlian 10 ft. water. 
When in the harlmur, vessels are pretty well protected ; 
they are, however, exposed to tlic S. winds, and great 
damage was done by a dreadful storm in 1821. Large 
vessels arc obliged to anchor outside the mole. 

The Barcelonese used to evince more superstition and 
ignorance than might have been expected in a city having 
so much intercourse with foreigners. Money js collected 
to the sound of little bells, at executions, to buy masses 
fur the soul of the criminal ; and large processions of 
masked penitents' accompany him to the scaffold. In 
1770, most of ttio insurance companies wisre ruined by un- 
derwriting the French West Incliameii, relying on their 
partnership with various saints, when nobody else would 
take the risk at any price ! ( Towtutend, i. l.M.) And it 
would seem, from the statements of Mr. Inglis, that mat- 
ters continue, in this respect, nearly on their old footing. 

Barcelona is supposed to have been founded about 200 
years before the Christian sera, and 300 alter the establish- 
ment of the Carthaginians in Spain, and to have been 
named after its founder, llaniilcuir Barcinu. After the 
Uuninns and the Goths, it was subjugated by the Arabs, in 
tlie beginning of the cightli century \ and was reconquered 
from them by the Catalonians, aided by Charlemagne and 
Ludoviro I’i'o, in 801. It was then governetl by counts, 
who were Independent sovereigns, till the end of the 12th 
century, when it was coded, by marriage, to the crown of 
Aragon. Barcelona is distinguished in the history of the 
middle ages for the zeal, skill, and success with which 
her citi/.ens prosecuted commercial undertakings. She 
singly rivalled the maritime towns of lUly in tlic com- 
merce of tile Ijcvant , and was one of tlie first to esta- 
blish consuls and fiuitories in ilistant countries, for the 
protection and security of trade. She would seem also 
to lie entitled to the honour of having compiled and pro- 
mulgated the famous code of mariliuic law, known by the 
name of the ConsoUUo del Mare ; and the earliest au- 
thentic notices of the practice of marine insurance, and 
of the negotiation of bills of exchange, arc to be found 
in her annals. She has been more celebrated os a com- 
mercial than as a inaiiufacturlug town ; though in this, 
also, her progress has been very respectable. 

Bill cclona luis sustained seven regular sieges since it^ 
rci’overy from the Aralis. During the greatiT part of tlie 
w.ir of the suceessiou, it adhered ArmSy to tiie party ol 
('haiies ; but, after a desperate resistance, it was taken, in 
1714, liy the forces of Philip V., oommaiided by tlie Due de 
Berwick. Tlie French got possession ot it in 1808, and kept 
it .ill through the l*eninsular war. In 1821 it was attiwked 
by the yellow fever, which is said to have carried off a llftb 
p.irt of tlie population. Thirteen councils have lieen held 
lierc, and above 24 assemblies of the Cortes, down to the 
last, in 1706. It has had, also, many visits from tin* Sfiaiiish 
inoiiarctis, as tlicy were obliged by the laws of Cataluida 
to appear here in person to be crowned and take the 
oaths as sovereigns of this principality and of Aragon y 
which ceremony was observed down to the time ol 
PhillpV. {Mifuino, DfcrionarioG<;ogrf{/lti>,ii.390^396., 
and Sunpl.t art. Barcelona ; Inglts^ Spain in 18W, ii. 
364— Townsend, L 114—138.; Dic/.^ Cow*, p. 119.) 

Barcelona (New), a town of Colombia, cap. 

S rov., on the loft bank of the Neveri, about 3 m. from 
lie sea, and 40 m. S.W. Cumana; lat. 10O()'32" N., 
long 64° 47' W. Its pop., in 1807, was 15,000, half of 
whom were whites ; and at tho beginning of the present 
century, It had a considerable trade with the \y. India 
Islands. It is still a place of some commerce, bang well 
situated for the exportation of the cattle and other pro- 
duce of the lianos to the W. India islands. Sj^akiM 
generally, it is badly built ; the houses being of mud, 
and ill furnished. The streets arc unpaved, which 
makes them Althy during Uie rains, while in dry weather 
the dust is intolerable. It is said to be one or the most 
• qnhmdthy piaiQes io S. America. It was founded in 
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1634 ; previously to which, the cap. ot the distr. waa 
Cumanagoto, 2 leagues higher up the river. (Mod. 
TVoe.xxvll. 102— 104 ) ' 

BARt'ELONETTA, a suburb of Barcelona, on the 
S.B. side of the river, onen considered as a separate town, 
II was built in 1764, on a uniform plan ; the houses are all 
of red brick. Pop. 5,000. (AffBaim, 1. 392.) 

B'ARCELONETTE, a town of Franco, d^ Basses 
Alpes, cap. arrond., on the Ubaye,30ro. K.E. Dlgne. 
Pop. 2,164. It is beautiftllly situated In a Ane valley at 
the foot of the Alps, above 3,800 feet above the level 
of the sea. It consists princlp^ly of two main streets, 
which intersect each other at right angles ; the houses 
are neat and good ; and, altogether, this Is perhaps the 
handsomest town* of the French Alps. It has a court 
of original Jurisdiction, a college, a primary normal 
school, and an agricultural society. Above 200 silk- 
looms have recently been established here, and It has 
also some manufactures of cloth, and fulling mills. 

Barcelonctte is believed to occupy the site of a 
Roman town. Being on the frontier of two states fre- 
quently at war, it has been repeatedly token and re- 
taken ; but was definitively ceded to France by the treaty 
of Utrecht. It was the native place of Manuel, the 
liberal deputy, to whose memory a monument has bera 
constructed in the principal square. It consists of a 
fountain, surmounted by a funeral urn, and having on 
one of its sides a bust of Manuel, with the inscription, 
t^en from Beranecr, ** Bras, tele et cteur, tout Bait 
peuplc en lui." (Hugo, France Pittoresque, art. Basset 
Alpes.) 

BARCELOS, a town of Portugal, prov. Minho, on 
the Cavatlo, 28 m. N. Oporto. Pop. 3,892. It is sur- 
rounded by walls Aankcd with towers ; streets broad and 
straight, liouses well built : it has a Ane bridge over tho 
river, a grammar-school, an hospital, and a workhouse. 
It is veiT ancient. 

BARDSEY,asmn11 island of N. 'Wales, in the Irish Sea, 
near the N. point ot Cardigan Bay, co. Caernarvon; lat. 
520 45' N., long. 4046' W. Pop., in IH31, 84. Length about 
2 m. ; breadth 1 m. It contains 370 acres, I of which Is 
a mountain ridge, feeding a few sheep ana rabbits ; the 
rest a tolerably fertile clay soil, growing good wheat and 
barley. Its rental does nut exceed 100/. a year, in three 
distinct holdings. It is accessible only on the S.E. side, 
where there is a small well-sheltered harbour for vessels 
of 30 or 40 tons. On the N. and N.E. it is slieltered by 
the promontory of Braich-y-Pwll, 24 m. distant. In tho 
channel between them is a very rapicl current, rendering 
it unsafe, except to exjiericiiced hands. 7'be perpendi- 
cular and projecting cliflfi are a great resort of puffins and 
other migratory birds in the breeding season, and their 
eggs form a considerable trailc, being gathei^ by men 
suspended from the summits of the promontory. ^I'here 
is a lighthouse on the island (with Axed and revolving 
lights), established in 1H2I, under tlie Trinity House, 
having the lantern elcvateil 141 ft. above the sea. It 
is said to owe its present name to its forming a reftigo 
for tho last Welsh banls. It had an ancient anif cele- 
brated abbey, the annual revenue of which, at the general 
suppression, was 46/. Is. 4^. The site is traceable only' 
from numerous walled graves, and a building called tho 
Abbot’s l.odgc. In a ruined antique oratory, with an 
insulated stone altar at the K. end, the church service is 
read on Sundays by one of the inhab. to the rest, when 
the weatlicr docs not permit them to resort to the pa. 
church of Aberdavon, on the promontory. 

BAKKILY, nil ini. distr. of llindoston, prov. Delhi, 
mostly between 28© and 29° N. lat. ; having N. the distr. 
of Pilliblieet. E.and S.E. Shahjehanpore, andW. and S.W. 
Saiswan and Moradabad : area 6,000 sq. m. ; surface gene- 
ridly level and well cultivated : the Ganges bounds it W., 
and the Kamgunga and many small streams intersect it 
In summer the heat is intense, but during winter, with N. 
winds, the thermometer folis below 3()<^ Fahr., and water 
freezes in the teiits. A few years ago there were said to 
be 4,458,380 kucha begas of land in cultivation, assessed 
with a land-tax of 2, ^,280 rupees, or a little more than 
8 annas per bega ; most of which is realised, though the 
guv. not resorting tcfsales of land for arrears of taxation, 
us ill the lower provinces It has always been difficult 
to collect, and much depends upon the decision and 
judgment of the collector : 3,362, OK begas are At for cul- 
turc, but not in actual tillage ; and 3,6.58,899 begas are 
reported as waste. To the M . there is much jun^e, and 
between Bareily city and Anopsher extensive wastes 
prevail, consisung of lands which were formerly culti- 
vated, but are now covered with long grass, which 
parches and luAamos in summer, and swarms with foxes, 
jackals, bogs, and game. Bishop Hebor says, that the 
soil and climate generally are very Ane ; In most parts 
date-palms and plantains are common, as well as wmuut, 
apiilc, and pear-trees, vines, &c. This distr. Is noted for 
a fine species of rice, called basmati (pregnant with per- 
fume), superior to the best of Patna. Husbandry, in ge- 
neral, is superior to that of Oude, and the articles pro- 
duced of a better quality : the sugar, rice, and cotton, oru 
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tb« prliMd in India. The road* and bridges are 

better than In roost parts of the British provinces ; and 
the eart commonly in use is a larger and more con- 
venient vehlde than Uiat of Ben^. Formerly a gr^ 
deal of salt, called kurrah AUt, was made collater^ly wito 
nitre, in this distr., and expend In large quantities. The 
imports from the lower prov. are chiefly chlntaes, gu^oei, 
salt, coarse sugar, and cntlery, cottws, cheap trinkets, 
coral, bmds, and slave-girls ; articles flroro the hill region, 
and even fr<frn Tibet, were formerly imported ^ 

the backs of goats. The inhab. are pretty mu^Iv divided 
into Hindoos and Mohammedans : the tribe of ^nJarees 
Ccarriers and bullock drivers), estfmated^ 14.W have 
been all converted from the former to the latter faith. 
Not long since Barelly distr. was overron by clans of 
Mohammedan warriors, or rather banditti, ready to join 
any leader who chose to hire them, and many thousands 
of whom served under Holcar, Jeswunt Row, &c. ; they 
were dlsaflbcted to the British gov., and for many 
years disturbed the coimtry by robberies and other 
crimes : they have at length mostly either dispersed or 
settled down into more quiet lives ; but Barelly is still a 
distr. from which judicial appeals to the supreme courts 
ore very frequent. In 1837 there were lOB Persian and 
105 Hindoo schools in this distr.,* entirely supported by 
the pupils. Hindoos and Mussulmans have no scruples 
as to mixing together In these establishments : reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and Persian, constitute the principal 
branches of tuition. The original Sanscrit name of this 
territory was Kuttair, till incorporated with Rohilcund; 
with which it was ceded, in 1774, to the nabob of Oude: 
since 1801 it has been under the British presid. of Bengal. 
[HamiUon^i E. I. Ganetteer, pp. 137, 138. ; ReporUonthe 
Affhirt t^theE. L Comn.^ 1830-32.) 

BAaRav, a city or Uindostan, cap. of the above 
distr., seat of a court of circuit and appeal, head 
of ^ judicial division, and one of the 6 chief provincial 
cities in the Bengal presidency; on the banxs of the 
united Jooah and Sunkrah, lat. ggr long. IG' E., 
42 m. N.W. of the Ganges, and 700 m. N.W. Calcutta. 
Pop. (1822) GG,000. The principal street is nearly 2 m. 
long, and tolerably well built, but the houses are only one 
story high. There are several mosques, and an old 
fbrt, crumbling to ruin : the British civil station and 
cantonments, consisting of a quadrangular citadel, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, stand S. oT the town. The chief 
manufisetures are brazen water-pots, decorated with var- 
nish and a remarkable imitation of gliding ; other house- 
hold articles ; with saildlery, cutlery, carjiets, embroidery, 
hookahs, &c. There are 131 Persian and Hindoo schools 
in Barelly, 300 seminaries, attended by almut 8,000 
pupils, and an established English college with 60 stu- 
dents ; 1 1 persons teach Arabic, and 2 others medicine, 
and ip the vicinity there are 9 Hindoo, and 13 Persian 
schools. In 1816 an alarming insurrection broke out in 
this city, occasioned by an attempt to impose a itolicc 
tax, which was not quelled without much difficulty and 
bloodshed. The lands in the vicinity are but 8 feet above 
the waters of the Uamgunga, and are annually inundated. 

BARENTON, a town of France, d^p. La Manche, 
cap. cant., 7 m. S. E. Morloix. Pop. 3,047. 

BARFLEUR, a sea-port town of France, dcp. La 
Manche, 16 m. E. Cherbourg. Pop. 1,158. Its harbour, 
which was once considerable, is now choked up with 


BARG A, a town of Tuscany, cap. vicarlat, near the 
Serchio, 16 m. N. Lucca. Pop. 1,800. There are fine 


Jauror quarries in its environs.* 
Baaoiu a town of t 


■ tuwu vi the Sardinian States, div. Coni, 
28 m. 8. S.W. Turin, Pop. 3,700. It is situated at the 
foot of the Alps, near the loft bank of the Grandon. It 
has a manufactory of arms, and a pretty active com- 
merce. There are slate quarries In its vicinity. 

BAROBMONT, a town of France, dep. Var, 7 m. 
N.N.E. Draguignan. Pop. 1,944. It stands on a hill 
covered with vines and olives, and sheltered by moun- 
tains. Morerl, the original author of the famous his- 
torical and biographical dictionary (he Grand hie- 
rioAiNffre Hi$tonqfie)t was bom here in 1643. At his 
death the dictioniury was comprised in 1 vol. ; whereas. 
In consequence of successive enlargements, tlie last and 
best edition, in 1739, Is in 10 vols. folio. Moreri can, 
therefore, be looked upon merely as the projector of the 
existing work. 


cap, 


BAI^ (an. JBenkm), a sea-port and city of Naples, 
4 ». prov. Toiradi.Bari, on the Adriatic, 50 m. N.N.W. 


Tatentnm ; la^^Alo 7' 52" N., long. 160 53' 2" E. Pop. 
19,000. It occupies a tongue of land of a triangular 
form, and la defended by double walls and a citadel. 
The views from the rampart above the harbour are 
extremely fine. Streets narrow, crooked, and filthy; 
houses mostly mean ; water brackish umI bad. Prln* 
IHibllc bikildlngs,— cathedral, with a steeple 963 feet 
hrgh i ^ old priory of St. Nicholas, founded in 1087, 
^ thousands of pilgrims ; thp college, 
fouifilea in 1817 for the education of nobles ; thenw- 
enSBj the new theatre, and the vast building of tm 
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diocesan seminary, which admits 190 scholars from 4 
provinces, who are fed, lodged, clothed, and instructed 
forSdueats a month each. It is the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, and of a civil and criminal court. Besides 
the cathedral, H has several parish churches, and con- 
vents for both sexes, an orphan asyium, 2 hospitals, and 
a large arsenal. Including within it com magazines and 
a mont de piM, It has fabrics of cotton, cloth, silk, 
hats, soap, glass, Ac. The acqua hiomaehicat a liquor 
made of herbs and spices, onffused all over Naples as 
eha»$e cqM^ is prepared here in great perfection. The 
port, which is encumbered with sand, only admits small 
vessels ; but in the roads there is good anchorage in 
from 16 to 18 fathoms. Nearer the shore, in from 10 
to 12 fathoms, the ground is foul and rocky. 

This is a very ancient city. It Is referred to by 
Horace, Bari maenia pucoti (Sat. 1. 5.). In more 
modern times it fell successively into the possession of 
the Saracens and Normans. It has been three times 
nearly destroyed, and as often rebuilt on the same place. 
(SwitUtume's 7'wo Sicilies^ i. p. 191. 4to. ; Craven' » 
Baplext p. 109. ; Diction. Gko^aphique, Ac.) 

BARlLE, a town of Naj^es, prov.’Baslhcata, 4 m. 
S.S.E. Melii. Pop. 3,000. It stands on an agreeable 
hill, and has 3 churches. It was founded by a Greek 
colony of the Lower Empire. 

BARJAC, a town of France, dep. Gard, cap. cant., 
19 m. B. Alais. Pop. 2,186. 

BARJOLS, a town of France, dep. Var, cap. cant., 12 
m. N.N.W. Brignollcs. Pop. 3,470. It has a filature of 
silk, with fabrics of paper and earthenware, distilleries, 
and tanneries. The subterranean chapel of the ci- 
devant convent of the barefooted Carmelites has some 
very curious stalactites. 

BARKING, a town and par. of England, co. Essex, 
hund. Beocontra, on the Roding, 8 m. K^. London. Pop. 
of the town, In 1821, 2,580; in 1831, 3,404: houses at 
the latter date, 652. Pop. of the entire par. in IMl, 8,036 ; 
houses, 1,587. Tiie town is situated at the head of Baling 
Creek (as the the Roding, below the town. Is usually 
called), where it widens and receives the tide of the 
Thames, 2 m. above its influx into that river. The Roding 
contracts much immediately above the town, but has been 
made navigable for small craft to Ilford. The church 
was formerly attached to the celebrated abbey, and has 
many curious monuments. The living is a vicarage, with 
two chapels (one at Ilford, the other at Epping Forest) 
annexed : it is in the patronage of All Souls' Coll., Ox- 
ford. There Is a free school and market-house : a court 
is held by the lord of the manor every third week, where 
causes of trespass, and of debts under 40s., are tried. The 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen, or engaged as barge- 
men, and market -carriers to London, Ac. The parish 
contains 10,170 acres, about 1,500 of which are occupied by 
the forest of Uainault, where Is the famous Fairlop Oak, 
round which an annual fair is held on the first Friday in 
July. Another portion, called the Level, Is so low that 
high tides arc only kept out by an embankment ; and it 
has been subject, in former times, to frequent inunda- 
tions. The last serious one occujrjed In 1707, when 1,000 
acres of rich land were lost, and a sandbank formed at 
the breach, I m. long, stretching half across the river. 
After an unsuccessful attempt by the proprietors, parlia- 
ment took it up, as a national concern, and a fresn em- 
bankment was made, which cost 40,00Qf. This has been 
since kept in repair under commissioners appointed for 
the purpose. The bank is from 8 to 14 ft. high, and has 
a pathway on its siuninit. Great quantities of vegeta- 
bles are supplied, from this parish, to the London mar- 
kets. Under the Poor Law Amendment Act, the whole 
parish is placed in the Romford union, and has eight 
guardians ; its average rates are 4,8174 

The abbey was one of the richest and most ancient In 
the kingdom ; It was founded about 677, for nuns of the 
Benedictine order, and several of Its abbesses were 
canonised. In 670 it was destroyed by the Danes, and In 
the 10th century rebuilt and restored to Its former 
splendour by Edgar. Subsequent to the Conquest, its 
government was frequently assumed by the English 
queens. Its abbess was one of the four who held baronial 
rank, and lived in great state. At the general suppression, 
its annual rev. was, according to Sp^, 1,084/. 6i. 2id . ; 
acccording to Dugdale, 862/. 12s. 3M. The abbess and 80 
nuns were pensioned ofi*. There Is scarcely a trace left 
of the builffing. 

BAR-LE-DUC, or B AR-SUR-ORNAIN, a town of 
France, can. dfip. Meuse, on the Ornaln, 128 m. E. Paris. 
Pop. 12,388. It stands partly on the summit and dedi- 
vire, and partly at the foot, <^a hill. Its castle, of which 
only the ruins now remain, was burnt down in 1649, and 
its ibrtlflcations were dismantled in 1670. The lowes 
town, traversed by the Ornain, over whidh there are 
three stone bridges, is the best built, and is the seat of 
manoflBctures and trade. Among the public buildings 
are the hotel of the iwefeet, the town-house, coliege, and 
theatre. In one of the churches is the celebrated momi- 
meiit of Rend de Chalons, Prince of Orange, by iUchkrr 
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pupil of Micliael Angelo. Besides the college, tlio town 
has a nunnery, a normal school, a society of agriculture 
and of arts, and a public library ; it Is also the seat of tri- 
bunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, and of a 
council of prudes hommes. Tlie establishments for 
spinning cotton iiroductal, in 1834, riOO.auO kllogs. yarn ; 
and tliere are fabrics of cotton stufRi, hatidkerchiefs, 
hosiery, liats, and jcwollcry, with tannericM, works for 
dyeing Turkey- red, &c. The Omain being navigable 
from the town, it has a considerable trade in forwarding 
timber, wine, and other articies, for the supply of Paris. 
Its cor^lures de groseiUcs arc highly esteemed. (Hugo, 
art. Meuse^ Ac.) 

BARLETTA, a sea-port town of Naples, prov. Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 34 m. N.W. Bari ; Ut. 
4|o 11/ 26" N., long. \(P ig' 10" E. Pop. 18,000. It 
is encompassed by walla, and defended by a citadel ; 
streets wide and well piived, but slippery ; houses large 
and lofty, built with liewn stone, which, from age, has 
acquire(f a polisli little inferior to that of marble. Prin- 
cipal public building — the cathedral, a Gothic structure, 
remarkable for its high steeple, elegant exterior, and the 
antique granite columns in its interior ; there are also 
several other churches and convents for both sexes ; an 
orphan asylum ; a college, founded by Ferdinand IV.; and 
a handsome theatre. Near the church of St. Stephen, in 
one of the principal streets, is a colossal bronze statue, 17 
ft. 3 in. high, representing, as is supposed, the Em}>erur 
llcraclius. Barletta is the residence of a sub-intend- 
ant, a Juge instruction, and an inspector-general* of 
the adjoining salt-works. A magnificent gateway com- 
municates from the town to the harbour. This is formed 
by a mole running out from the shore with a breakwater 
lying before it. On tile latter is a low light-house. The 
harbour only admits small vessels ; but there is good 
anchorage in the roails, with olT-shore winds, at from 1 
to 3 m. N. by W. of the light-house, in from 8 to 13 
fathoms, soft muddy bottom. It carries on a consider- 
able trade with other ports of the Adriatic, and the Ionian 
Islands. ]*rinclpal exports — wine, oil, salt, com, wool, 
lamb and kid skins, almonds, and liquorice. Mr. Keppel 
Craven says that Barletta appeared to him infinitely 
suficrior to most Neapolitan towns. In winter the cli- 
mate is' exceedingly mild ; hut, during part of the hot 
months, it is unhealthy. There are very productive salt 
springs about. 7 m. N. from the town, managed on ac- 
roiiiit of guvernnient. (Swinburne's Two Sicilies, i. 176., 
4to. ed. ; Craven's Naples, p. 86. ; Purdy's SaiUt^Hi^ 
rectory for the Adriatic, ^c., p. 4. Ac.) 

BARMEN. Sec Elbbhvbldt. 

B.\RMOUTH, or ABE11M.\W, a town and sea-port 
ofN. Wales, co. Merioneth, hund. Kdornlon,par. Corwen, 
.'ifj 111 . W. Shrewsbury ; hit. ft2° 4(/ N., long. 4^ 13' W. 
l>op. of par. in 1S21, 1,742; In 1831, 1,980. It is sltuaU>d 
f>n the N. side the entrance of the Maw, in Cardigan Bay, 
where that river opens to an aestuary (of about 1 m. in 
breadth at high water), which forms Its harbour. The 
houses are built in successive ranges up the steep accli. 
vity of a biue rocky mountain, from the base to about the 
hufninit, and are sheltered on the N. and E. by other 
mountains. The whole has a singularly romantic ap- 
])earanee. There is a chapel of the established worship 
(with 470 sittings, half of them free), built in 1831. The 
liidepeiideiits, Calvinists, and 'Wesleyons, have each a I 
chapel. It ranks high, as a favourite place of resort, 
among the watering towns of this coast. Tiiere Is an 
excellent hotel, with sca-watcr baths, billiard and as- I 
sembly-rooms, Ac., and numerous respectable lodglng- 
liouscs. The entrance to the harbour is partially closed 
by the small island of Ynys-y-Brawd, or Friar's Island, 
and by a graicl beach, on the 8. There are shifting 
sands, called the N. and S. bars, which make the 
entrance difficult ; and it is accessible only to vessels of 
any great burden at spring tides. In 1802 It was greatly 
improved by building a small pier, on which there is a 
beacon, llieie are weekly markets on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and four fairs, hold on Shrove- Monday, Wiiit- 
Munday, Get. 7th, Nov. 2lBt. Shipbuilding and tanning 
are carried on to some extent in the port. Previously 
to the last French war, it traded with Ireland and the 
Mediterranean, but the coasting trade Is now the only 
uno. It exports timber, bark, copper, lead, and maiiga- 
iiese ores, and slates : and imjiortB com and flour, coMs, 
limestone, hides, and groceries. The river is navigable 
for barges of 20 tons to within 2 m. of Uolgelly. 
I'liere is a large turbary in the vicinity, through which a 
walled canal is formed, and by it and the Maw fuel is 
conveyed to both towns. Barmouth is a creek of the 
fiort of Aberystwith : Abemiaw is the Welsh name, indi- 
cative of its locality : the English one was adopted at a 
me<>tlng of masters of vessels, in 1768. From the harbour 
to where the Aktro joins the sea, there is a smooth sandy 
beach, the view firom which is magnificent. On the w. 
are the opposite shores of Caernarvon ; on the N. high 
mountains protrude into the sea ; above which, in the 
distance, Snowdon may be seen in clear weather. 
The line of road to Dolgeily, 10. m. £. of Barmouth, 
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comprlsct, peihaps, the most magnificent scenenr in 
Wales. 

BARNARD CASTLE, a market-to. of England, co. 
Durham, on the Tees, 227 m. N.N.W. London, and 2ft 
m. S.W, Durham. Pop. in 1821, 3,681 ; 1831, 4,*i30. It 
derives its name flrom its founder, Barnard, an ancestor 
of John Baliol, and a native of the place, who erected a 
strong castle, which afterwards became the property ot 
Rich. HI. when Duke of Gloucester, in right of his wife, 
Anne Neville. During a rebellion in the time of Elisabeth 
it was taken by the insurgents, after a stubborn defenco. 
The town, situated on a steep acclivity over the Toes, 
consists principally of one street, nearly a mile long, well 
paved, and supplied with water, and of a very chcerfiil 
appearance, from the houses being built of a white ftee- 
btone. St. Mary's church is an ancient structure, with a 
satiare embattled tower. The Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists and the Independents have places of worship. 
It has, also, a national school, formed and supported 
by voluntary subscriptions ; an hospital for widows, 
founded by John Baliol ; and a mechanics’ Institute, with 
a library. A jury, chosen at the court baron, of Dar- 
lington manor, wliich has jurisdiction for debts under 
40c., together with the steward of the manor, have the 
government of the. town. It is a station for receiving 
votes at elections for members for the S. division of the 
CO. The manufacture of Scotch camlets, which was 
carried on to a considerable extent, has lately declined ; 
but the manufacture of carpets, hats, and thread, for 
spinning which there are several mills on the river, is 
in a thriving state. N. of the town was Marwood, once 
a considerable town, and giving name to an extensive 
tract of country, but now to be traced only in the ruins 
of Uie church, which is converteil into a barn. About 2 
; m. distant there is a chalybeate spring. The corn mar. 
ket, which is one of the largest in the N. of England, is 
I held on Wednesdays, that for cattle on alternate Wed- 
nesdays ; fairs on the Wednesdays in Easter and Whit- 
sun weeks, and ou St. Magdalen's day. Branches of the 
National I^ovincial Bank ot England, and of the York- 
shire Banking Co., two private banking houses, and a 
savings* bank, are established here. (Surtees' Hist, Dur- 
ham ; Hutchinson's Hist. Durham.) 

BARNAUL, a mining towfi'Of Siberia, gov. Tobolsk, 
circ. Tomsk, near the Altai Mountains, lat. fOP 30* N., 
long. 83U 26* £. Pop. 8,000. It is the seat of a board 
for the adininiktratlon of the mines, and large quimtities 
of lead and silver ore arc smelted here. Considerable 
quantities of gold are obtained from the latter. 

BARNET (CHIPPING), a par. and town of England, 
co. Hertford, hund. Cashio, 11 m. N.N.W. London. Pop., 
1821, 1,755 ; 1831, 2.369. It crowns a hill on the line of the 
great N . road from the metropolis ; and, being a consider- 
able thoroughfare, has usually a bustling appearance. 
The church is ancient, with an embattled tower. There 
is also an Independent chapel ; a IVce grammar-school, 
founded by Elizabeth ; another firee school, lounded 172ft j 
and 2 sets of almshouses, each for 6 poor women. A . 
weekly market is held on Monday, and annual fairs April 
8, and September 4 : the latter a cattle fair. The annual 
value of real prop, in 1815 was 6,727/. It is the central 
town of a poor law union oi 9 parishes : its own rates 
average 618/. The enclosure of Barnet Common, sub- 
sequent to 1821, is the chief cause of the increased pop. 

On the I4th April, 1471, the decisive battle took place 
between Edward IV. and the Earl of Warwick, on Glads- 
muir Heath, in the vicinity of this town ; when the latter, 
at the head of the Lancastrian forces, was totally defeated 
and slain. An obelisk was erected in 1740, in comme- 
niorntion of the event. 

B ARNE VELD, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 
Guelderland, 18 m. N W. Arnheim. Pop. 5,000. 

BARNSLEY, a market-to. of England, W. riding co. 
Y'ork, on the Dearne, 145 m. N.W. by N. London, m. 
S.S.W. York, and 9 m. S. Wakefield. Pop., in 1811, 
1821, 1831, 5,014, 8,284, and 10,330. The to. (in Domes- 
day Book called Bemesleye) is situated ou the side of a 
hill. Streets generally narrow, and houses old, but lat- 
terly it has been much improved, and is paved, lighted 
with gas, and well supplied with water. It has two epis- 
copal places of worship, with a Rom. Cath. and several 
dissenting chapels. A ft-ee grammar-school was founded 
in 16G6 ; there Is also a national school, a subscription 
library, and a scientific institution. A court b^n Is 
held annually, under the Duke of Leeds, lord of the 
manor ; a court leet, for the honour of Pontefract, with 
jurisdiction to the amount of 5/., every third Saturday : and 
petty sessions on Wednesday. The meetings are held iu 
the now town-hall. This is one of the places for receiving 
votes at general elections for the riding. Linen is exten- 
sively manufactured, as is also excellent steel wire for 
needles. There are throe foundries, in which steam 
engines are made, and bleaching and dyeing are carried 
on. The place is surrounded with coal pits. Markets are 
held on Wednesday and Saturday ; nfirs on the last 
Wednesday In Feb., lath May, and 11th Oct. A 
canal, connecting the Colder and Don, passes by Uie 
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BARNSTABLE* a sea-port town of the U. SUtei, 
MossachusottB, cap. co. tame name, on the narrow iith- 
mui bounding Cape Cod Bay to the S., 63 m. S.B. Bm- 
ton. Pop. 3,974. It has harbours on both aidei the 
lathmua : that on the St. side, called Hyannee Harbour, 
la protected by a breakwater, formed nt the expense of the 
general government. There are extensive salt marshes 
In the neighbourhood, whence large quantities of s^t 
are obtained, and the inhabitants are largely engaged in 
the 06hory and coasting trades. In 1637 there telraged 
to Barnstable 47,019 tons of shipping, of which 27,428 
tons were employed in the coasting trade, and about 
1 6,000 In the cod and roackarel fisheries. 

BARNSTAPLE, a port of entry, bor., and town of 
Kngland, co. Devon, hund. Braunton, on the E. bank 
of the Taw, where it is Joined by the Yeo, and at the 
Doint where It begins to expand into an sestuary, 166 m. 
W. by S. London ; lat. 6io 12' N., long. 4° 4f W. 
Pop. In 1H2I, 5,079; in 1831, 6,840: houses at the 
latter date, 1,166. The town Is situated in a vale, sliel- 
terod on the E. by a semicircle of hills, and contains 
many good open streets, and well-built houses; it is 
adequately supplied with water, and paved and lighted 
under a local act. The communication with the opposite 
side the river is kept up by means of an ancient bridge 
of 16 arches, which nos recently been much improved. 
Besides the estab. church (a spacious old structure with 
a spire), the Baptists, Independents, and Methodists, 
have each a chapel. The guildhall is a handsome modern 
building, the under part of which is occupied os a 
market-place. There is a good theatre and bttliard and 
ass’imbly-rooms ; a free grammar-school (endowed iu 
1649), In which 47 boys are educated ; two other en- 
dowed charity-schools: In dbe 60 boys and 20 girls 
are clothed and Instructed, in the other 20 girls are 
taught to read and knit ; and a national school (sup- 
ported by subscription), for liiO children. There aro 
3 bets of almshouses In the town for nged poor : Paige's, 
founded in 1553; Litchdon’a, In 1624 ; and llomwoiMl’s: 
they provide for about 60 individuals. The N. Devon 
Inflriiiary is near Barnstiqile: it is an extensive esta- 
blishment, supported by subscription, for the medical 
relief of Uio district. The town has a weekly market 
on Friday; monthly cattle-markets on the same day, 
which arc numerously attended ; 2 great markets on the 
Friday preceding April 2l8t, ana the second Friday iu 
December ; and a large annual fair for horses, c.*ittle. 
and sheep, held ou tlic 19th of Sept, and two following 
days. In the town aro manufactories of serge, inferior 
broad cloths, aiul loco, which cTnploy about 800 hands ; 
and in the immediate vicinity 6 or 7 tan-yards, a p.iper- 
mill, and an iron-foundry : considerable quantities of 
earthenware, tiles, and bricks, are also made in the 
neighbouriuKid. The quay is only approachable by the 
smaller classes of vessels; and the only deep water 
. witlini the iNtr, fur vessels to ride in, Is at the Pool of 
Appledore : this bar, which is at the outer entrance to 
the oistuary of the Taw (7| m. W. of Barnstaple), has, 
at low water springs, nut above 2 11. ; at high water 
do., 27 ft; and at high water neaps, about 14ft.; ao 
tiiat the passage is somewhat dangerous, and should not 
be attempted, except in cases of necessity, by vessels 
drawing more than 12 ft. The imports of the town 
consist chiefly of timber and deals from Canada and 
the Baltic, coats and culm from Wales and Bristol, and 
groceries. The exports consist of the manufactured 
and agricultural produce of the town and district. 
The amount of customs in 1835 was 13,663/. 16*. 8</. ; 
in 1836, 12,005/. 18s. 7f/. In Jan. 1K36 there belonged 
to the town 37 vessels, of the burden of 2,06.1 tons. 
The new borough comprises the whofe parish of Barn- 
staple, and portions or that of Pllton, on the N., and 
Bishop's Tawton, on the S. ; It is divided into 2 wards, 
and governed by n mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 coun- 
eiliori. Courts of pleas, and sessions, are held quar- 
terly In the guildhall, but neither has much busi- 
ness. The average annual revenue of the corporation, 
arising from lands, town dues, &c., amounts to 650/ 
In co^nnctlon with other feoffees, they are trustees of 
a ccnMderable estate, for the support of the bridge. 
Barnstaple has returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. since 
the 23d of Edward I. ; the right of election, previously 
to the Reform Act, having been in the corporation and 
common bureesses of the old borough, which was co- 
extensive with the parish. At present there are within 
the limits of the new borough 421 houses of the annu^ 
value of lOf. and upwards. The number of registered 
electors in 1838 was 813. 

Barnstaple is of great antiquity, having been a burgh 
In ^0 reim of Athelstan. It had a castle, built In the 
reign of WtlUam I. ; at the Domesday survey there were 
40 Iturgessea within, and 9 without, the borough. It 
ftirabhed 3 ships ^inst the Spanish armada, and in 
the latter part of ^isabeth’s reign, it is mentioned as 
A«P^t for wool, and af trading largely 
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with France and Spain. It had a monastery of Clunfac 
monks, founded soon after the Conquest, which con- 
tinued till the general suppression. The present living 
Is a vicarage, in private patronage. Barnstaple is the 
(^ntrai town of ar union, under the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act. The poor-rates levied in the borough in 1836 
were 1,901/. 

BAROACH, or BROACH (Barigoska), a marlt. Bri- 
tish dlstr. of Hindostan, prov. GoJrat, presid. Bombay, 
chiefly between lat. 21o 2f/ and 230 20^ 1«., and Icmg. 7'iP 
SO' and 730 23 ' E. : having N. Kalrah dlstr., B. Baroda. 
S. Surat, and W. the Gulph of Cambay : area 1,600 sq. m. 
Pop. (1828) 229,500. It is one of the best cultivate and most 
populous tracts in the W. of India ; its aspect is, however, 
rendered rather unpleasant flrom the absence of trees, 
and the ill-built villages of unburnt bricks. Cotton Is 
one of its chief products. The people are In a tranquil 
state, and firee irom any heavy burdens ; the revenue 
of 1829-30 was 167,060/. stcri. Three-fourths of the pop. 
aro Hindoos ; the rest Mohammedans. It has formed, 
since 1803, part of the British dominions. 

Baroach (an. Barygaxa, water of wealtK)^ cap. f>f the 
above dlstr., on the N. bank of the Nerbudda, 25 m. from 
its mouth ; lat. 21» 46' N long. 73” 14' £. Pop. (1812) 
32.716, but now probably much less, as it has greatly de- 
clined. Town poor and mean ; streets narrow and 
dirty ; climate hot, and considered unhealthy. The 
Nerbudda is here 2 ro. across, is very shallow, and 
abounds with carp and other fish. Baroach maintains a 
considerable trade in cotton, grain, and seeds, with Bom- 
bay and Surat. Two-thirds of the inhab. are Hindoos. 
The Bnahmlns have a hospital for sick and infirm 
animals, supported by voluntary gifts, taxes on mar- 
riages, Ac. The vicinity of Baroach is very fertile. It 
was taken by storm by the British in 1772. (Hamilton * 9 
E. /. Gax., 1 . 289, 290.) 

BARODA, or BRODERA, an ini. distr. of Hindostan, 
prov. Gujrat, liotween lat. 21<^23' and 220 46'N., and 
long. 73^ 12' and 74^* 8' E. ; belonging to the Giilcowar’s 
dom., but almost wholly enclosed by the British ter- 
ritory, except N.E., where it joins Scindia’s dom. 
Area about 12,000 sq. m. Mr. Forbes observes, “ If 1 
were to decide upon the most delightful part of that 
province (Giqrat), I should without hesitation prefer the 
pergunnahs of BnMlcra and Nerlad.” It is fertile, gene- 
rally well cultivated, and, down to 1821, was decidedly 
one of the most flourishing tracts in India. ** The crops 
in other districts,” says Mr. Forbes, ” may be equal in 
variety and abundance ; but the number of trees which 
adorn the roods, the richness of the mango-topes round 
the villages, the size and verdure of the tamarind trees, 
clothe the country with uncommon beauty.” The sugar- 
cane, tobacco, inaigo, corn, oil, pulse, opium, flax, hemp, 
and cotton are grown ; the latter being the staple com- 
modity. Provisions are abundant and cheap ; deer, hares, 
partridges, quails, and water-fowl extremely cheap and 
plentiful. The fields are divided by high green hedges. 
The numerous villages look more in the European than 
the Indian style ; and large stacks of hay arc piled U]> 
and thatched ; a custom which increases* a resorablance 
to European scenery, and is not found In E. India. 

More than half the inhab. are Coolies ; the wilder 
tracts are peophnl by Bheols : the remainder of the pop. 
are a race of Rajpoots, Hindoo Banyans, and a few Mo- 
hammedans around Baroda city.* i^riculture is the pre- 
vailing occupation, especially or the Coolies ; who, though 
a turbulent race, ranging themselves under diflhreut 
chiefs, yet, when properly restrained, are not bad tenants. 
They wear a petticoat, like the Bheels, round the waist, a 
cotton cloth round the head and shoulders, and a quilted 
kirtle, or lebada, which they cover with a shirt of mail ; 
they are armed with sword, buckler, bow and arrows, and 
tlie horsemen with a spear and battle-axe: they often 
undertake secret nocturnal marauding expeditions. They 
are but little subject to the laws ; and the magistrates are 
obliged to oppose force to force, by maintaining large 
bodies of armed men in their employ. The local admi- 
nistration of justice, and the collection of the revenue in 
Baroda, are in the hands of mamhodarsy or head farmers, 
subject to the control of the prince or his ministers. Both 
person and property are more secure, and the cultivation 
in a better state. In the adjacent districts, which have been 
ceded to the British. Of late years the produce of this 
dlstr. has greatly diminished, the land lost a third part of 
Its former value, and the revenues been considerably de- 
pressed, through the mlsgovemment and rapacity of the 
reigning prince, Syqjee Row Guicowar. In 1802 the tur. 
bulence of the Arab soldiery, and the involved state of 
the finances, induced Anund Row to beg the assistance of 
the Britisli gov. of Bombay. It continued under British 
protection, and in a coraptwatively flourishing state, till 
1820, .when Sy^ee ascended the throne. (Rnorts on the 
Affltirt of the E. /. Comp., 6/A Poiit. DMs, part 1. 16—19. 
.13— 56.,ii. IGO. 189, 190. 349., Ac.; Mod,Trav, x. 124-126. 
132, 133.) 

Baboda, an iul. city of Hindostan, cap. of the above 
distr. and of the Guicowar doiphilons, and the seat eff % 
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HritUh* resident, with a body of troops; lat. S3P 21' II., expenio In thd annual repairs of the roads and baths, 
long. 73® 23* E.; 4fi m. N.N.W. Baroach, and 230 m. (Ht^, France Pittoretque, art. Hautee Fyren^eet 
Bombay. The pop., in 1018. was estimated at 100,000. It lnsUi*$ SwitterUmd, 4rc. P. 2M.) 

stadds In a marshy situatioii, on the Iclt bank of the Vis- BARROW, a river of Ireland, being, next to the 
wamitra river, and is surrounded ( says TioflTcnthalor, who Shannon, the most important m that island. It rises In 
calls it a handsome city) by a double wall, the Inner ex- the Sliebhbloom mountains, btirony of Tinnehinch^ 
istitig under the Mogul dynasty, the outer built by the Queen’s co.: its course is first N.E. to Portarllngton, 
Maharattas when they took the city, in 1726. The walls then E. to Monastereven, and thence nearly due 8., past 
are low, of mud, have round towers at intervals, and Athy, Carlow, Graig, and New-Ross ; about 8 m. below 
several double gates. It is divided into four equal parts, which it falls into the mstuary of Waterford harbour, 
by two spacious streets, which, intersecting it at right of which it forms the right arm. Considering its mode- 
angles, meet in the centre in the market-place, which rate magnitude,^ the Barrow is navigable to a great dis- 
contains a Bqu.*ire pavilion, with three arches on each tance; large ships ascending it m far as New-Koss, 
side, and a flat roof, adorned with seats and fountains, which is its port, and barges as far as Athy (above 60 
This is a Mogul building, and, like some others of that m. in a direct line from the sea), where it is joined by a 
kind, not devoid of beauty ; but the Maharatta structures branch from the Grand Canal. This length of naviga- 
are ^1 very poor. In the reign of Aurungzebe this was tion has been partly effected by artificial means, that is, 
a large and wealthy city, and still enjoys a considerable by removing obstructions and deepening the bed of the 
trade. In its vicinity are many gardens and groves, the nver ; and notwithstanding it is occasionally liable to 
latter adorned with the remains of Mohammedan mosques impediment, it has been of singular advantage to Kildare, 
and tombs. In the vicinity is a stone bridge, over the Queen’s co., Carlow, and Kilkenny, by giving them ac- 
Vlswaraitra, remarkable as being the only one in Gujrat; cess not only to the important markets of New-Ross and 
and some celebrated wells, with handsome fiights of steps Waterford, but also to those of Dublin, 
and balustrades in the environs: the largest of these, BARROW’S STRAITS, in N.W. America, the Sir 
Solimau’s well. Is famed for the purity of its water, James Lancaster’s Sound of Baffin, is the connecting 
though that obtained within the city is said to be unfit channel between Baffin’s Bay, on the E., and the Polar 
for use. { Hamilton* s E. 1. Gazetteer ^ 1. 139, 140. ; Mad. Sea, on the W. It lies, in a direction parallel to the 
Trav. X. 124, r2r».) equator, between the laU. of 73® 46* and 74® 40* N., and 

BARQUESIMETO, an ini. town of Colombia, prov. is considered by Parry to terminate at Wellington Chan- 
Venezuela, at the extremity of a table-land encloseil by nel, in long. 91® 47' W., the mouth, in Baffin’s Bay being 
still higher eminences, 92 m. W.S.W. Valencia, and 90 ne-u-ly on the 80th mcridhui. It is therefore about 200 
in. N.E. Truxillo ; lat. 9® 65' N., long. 69® 26' W, In ra. in length from E. to W., and between 60 and 70 m. in 
1807 it contained 15,000 persons; but it suffered severely average width. Both shores are broken by a great 
firom the terrible earthquake of 1812, which scarcely lelt number of inlets, and that of the Prince Regent, on the 
a house entire, and buried l,r>0() indiviiluals in the ruins. S., is of very considerable extent. It was found by Ross 
The pop. of the town and its environs is now perhaps to terminate in a great gnlph, called by him Boothia. 
10,000 or 12,000 ; but we have seen no recent account on 'Wellington Channel is even wider at its mouth than 
which much rcliauco can be placed. (Mad. Trav. xxvil. Prince Regent’s Inlet. It divides a large tract of land 
249.) (North Devon), the W. continuation of«Grocnland, from 

BARRA, an island of Scotland, one of the Hebrides, Cornwallis Island, the first of a succession of islands 
being the most S. of the Outer Hebrides, or group form- terminating at Melville Island. The coasts are generally 
ing what is called the I^ong Island. (See Hehrioks.) rugged, consisting of high mountains and sometimes 
Barra, a village of Na])los, 3 nr 4 m. E. from the tablc.lands, with bold bluff headlands, but in all cases 
city of that name. It has many country houses belonging extremely sterile. The stratification is horizontal : the 
to inhabitants of the metropolis. composition generally limestone, but mixed with older 

BARRACK POOR, a seat of the British gov. gen. formations, as clayslate, hornblende, granite, &c. Tlie 
of India, and a military cantonment, in a beautiful and water of this strait is exceedingly deep, the soundings 
healthy spot, on the E. bank of tiie Hooglily river, 16 m. frequently giving upwards of 200 fathoms, and very often 
N. Calcutta. Bishop Heber observes, ” It lias what is no bottom can be found. The tide upon the shore rises 
here unexampled, a park of about 250 acres of fine turf, about three or four feet, but of current there is very 
with spreading scattered trees, of a cliaracter so Eu- little appearance in any direction, and what there is does 
rofjean, that if 1 had not been on an elephant, and had not seem to be uniform In its set. Perhaps the Inost re- 
iiot from time to time seen a great cocoa-tree towering markable circumstmicc connected with this strait is, the 
above all the rest, 1 could have fancied myself on the sluggishness of the compass in Its waters. This is so 
banks of the Thames instead of the Ganges.^’ The park great, that after advancing a short distance W., no al- 
grounds are four miles iti circumference, contain an teration of course produces a change of more than three 
aviary, menagerie, &c. The cantuiimeiit is a large mill- or four points in the direction of the needle ; a fact tho 
tary village, with superior bungalows for tlic officers. observation of which led first to the conclusion that the. 

BAKRAMAUL, a subUiv. of the prov. of Salem, Hill- magnetic pole would be found in its neighbourhood. 
dosUn, presid. of Madras. (See Salem.) Whales and other natives of the northern seas are very 

BARKEAH, an ini. town of Hindostan, prov. Gujrat, abundant ; but in this respect, and idso in general pro- 
cap. of a small indep. principality, 76 m. E.N.E. Cam- ductions, the stridt docs not dlflbr from Baffin’s Bay, 
bay; lat. 22® 44' N., long. 74® E. It stands near the which sec. {Parry's First Voy. 29>-52. 264—269. ; Baf» 
right bank of a tributary of the Maye, and is neatly built , fin ; Purchas* PileritncSt ill. 847.) 
many hniisos are of brick. Us territory is wild, covered BARSAC, a village of France, dep. Gironde, on the 
with jungle, and inhabited by only a few wandering and Garonne, 21 ra. S.E. Bordeaux. Pop. 2,846. It is 
predatory Bheels : the revenues of the rajah are umost famous for its white wines : they are of the same class, 
entirely derived from comi>ensations from his neighbours and soli for about the same price, as those of Sautemes. 
to abstain from plundering, together with certain mo- ** lls cn dliffirent,” says Jullien, *' par une pen moins de 
derate duties on trade. finesse, de s6ve, et do bouquet ; mais Us sont plus spi- 

BARUEGES, a watering-place in France, dep. Hautes riteux.” ( Topographic <te Vienohles^ p. 214.) 

Pyrenees, 12 m. S.S. W. Bagncros-dc-Bigorre. It is si- BAR-SUK-A llBE, a town of Franco, dAp. Aube, cap. 
tuated in the narrow valley of tho Bastan, in the centre arrond., on the right bank of the Aube, 28 m. E. Troyes, 
of the Pyrenees, about 4,290 ft. above the level of the sea. Fop. 3,940. It is agreeably situated at tho foot of a 
The valley is gloomy and desolate, being annually de- mountain, in a fine valley ; but is generally ill laid out and 
vastated by the torrent, or Gave of Bastan, which fre- ill built. It was formerly much more considerable than at 
quontly threatens destruction to the town. This consists present, as is evinced bv the numerous remains of thick 
of a single street of about 60 houses, mostly temporary walls, and fosses net yet entirely lillod^up. There is a 
fabrics of timber. It is frequented only on account of its fine promenade along the river. It has a tribunal of ori- 
hot baths, the most celebrated In Europe for the cure of ginal jurisdiction ; manufactures of cotton, cotton hosiery, 
scrofula, gout, rheumatism, and the eflbct of wounds, and serges ; with nail-works, tanneries, distilleries, &c. 
In consequence of this latter property, Barreges is much The vineyards in its neighbourhood produce white and 
resorted to by the military, and an fiospital Is provided red wines in considerable estimation. An obstinate 
for their use capable of accommodating 500 officers and conflict took place hero on the 24th May, 1814, between 
men. The baths did not attain to celebrity till the reign the French, under Mortier, and the allied forces under 
of Louis XIV., when they were visited by Madame de Prince Schwartzeuberg, when the latter were repulsed. 
Maintenon and the Due de Maine. The springs, like’ {Hugo^ art. Aube.) 

those In the other Pyrenean deps., are under the control BAH-SUR-SEINE, a town of France, d£p. Aube, cap 
of government. The supply of water being sometimes arrond., on the Seine, 19 m. S.E. Troyes. Pop. 8,860. 
Insufficient for the demand, it Is distributed with tho It is situated in tho middle of rich vineyards, at the ex- 
strictest impartiality. The temperature of the water tremity pf a narrow valley; is well built and well laid 
reaches 10** ^aumur : it has a aisagreeable smell and out ; and has some fine promenades on the banks of the 
taste. The season begins at the end of May, and ends at Seine, which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, 
the beginning of October. The town is then entirely, or It has a court of original jurisdiction ; and baa fabrics 
all but entirely, deserted : the wooden bouses are taken of paper, cotton, bosienr, cutlery ; with tanneries, &c. 
down ; and sometimes, indeed, it is buried 15 ft. deep Its pj^cipal trade consists in the corn and wiuo of tlie 
under the snow 1 Goveniiaent Incurs n considerable neighbourhood, « 
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Thif town was ftinnerly fortified, and was, inoonse* 
qnence, repeatedly taken and retaken In the Bu^ndian 
wars. In 1 69G the inhabitants destroyed the forti Acations, 
and It has since oidoyed coinparative tranquillity. ( 7/t^o, 
•rc. Aube^ 

BARTEN, a town of the Prussian states, pror. Ec 
Prussia, 10 m. N. Kostenburg. Pop. 1,600. It is well 
built, and is defended by a fort. 

BARTEN STEIN, a town of the Prussian states, nror. 
B. Prussia, on the Aile, 34 m. S.E. Kfinigsberg. Pop. 
S,70fi. It Is the seat of a court of Justice and of domains, 
end of an ecciesiastiral inspection ; has 3 churches, a 
college, an hospital, tanneries, and fabrics of cloth, liuen, 

or DABTFELD, a free town of Hungary, 
CO. Sarosch, on the Tope, at the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains; 15 m. N.N.E. Zeben; lot. 49^ lO' lO^' N., 
long. 21° 18' 51" E. Pop. 6,000. It is well built, has 
sereral Catholic churches, and the liuthcrans have a 
church and a school. It formerly enjoyed considerable 
distinction as a scat of learning; and in the 16th century 
several esteemed works proceeded tram its presses. It 
has a valuable collection of old records, and is the resi- 
dence of several noble families. It h,*is some trade in 
wine, linen, and woollen yam. In its vicinity are two 
chalybeate springs much resorted to, and the waters of 
which are carried to other parts, like those of Seitz. 

BARTH, a sca-port town of the Prussian states, prov. 
Pomerania, reg. Stralsund, on the Binnen-Zee, which 
communlaites with the Baltic, 17 m. W. N.W. Stral- 
sund. Pop. 4,000. It has a chapter for ladies, founded 
in 173.3, and 3 hospitals. It carries on some trade in 
com, wool, Ac., and in ship-building. 

BARTHELEMY DE GllONlN (ST.), a village of 
France, d6p. Is&rc, 15 m. S. S.W. Grenoble. Near this 
Is the ** burning /ouniain,** one of the 7 wonders of the 
cMevanl Dauphino. It is a spring issuing firom a cal- 
Oiureous plateau, about 8 ft. long by 4 in breadth. The 
water, though aS the temperature of the atmosphere, is 
always bubbling and boiling; and when It is stirrod, or a 
burning body is approached to it, it takes fire, as it some- 
times does spontaneously after summer rains. This 

R heiiomenon Is supposed to be produced by the escape of 
ydrogen gas, generated by the decomposition of iron. 
The gas is easily collected, and is at first very inflam- 
mable, but speedily loses this quali^. Tliore arc no 
volcanic phenomena In the vicinity. Of late years Bi>on- 
taneous combustions are said to be rarer than formerly. 
{Diet. G^osrapkiqWt Hugo, art. Islire, Ac.) 

BARTlfoLOMK W (ST.), one of the lesser N. Gar- 
Hbee islands, belonging to Sweden, 3(i m. N. St. Chris- 
tophers ; lot. 170 55' 35" N., lone. 620 W. It is of an 
oblong shape. Its greatest lengtii being ftom E. to W., 
and contains about 95 sq. m. Pop. from 8,000 to 9,000, 
of whom two thirds are blacks. It Is abundrintly fertile, 
producing sugar, tobacco, cotton, and Indigo ; but It has 
no springs nor fresh water of any sort, except such as is 
supplied by the rain. Being surrounded hy rocks and 
shoals, it is difficult of access; but its harbour, 
Carenage, on the W. side of the Island, is safe and com- 
modious. Contiguous to the harbour is the principal 
town, Oustavia. Yhis island was settled by the French 
In 1648, and was ceded by them to the Swedes in 1784. 

BARTIN, a town of Asiatic Turkey, Anatolia, near 
the mouth of tlie river of the same name (theanc. 
PartkeniuM), in the Black Sea; lat. 41^ 33' 52" N.. 
long. BSP 14^ B. It is surrounded by a ruinous wall, 
bos 19 mosques, 5 khans, and 4 baths. There is deep 
water In the bay at the river’s mouth ; but there being 
BO more than 7 ft. water over the bar, small vessels only 
can come up to the town: these load with tlmlier, fhiit, 
eggs, Ac., for Constantinople. The principal Import is 
soft. (Fwr(ip,p.S91.,Ac.) 

BARTOLOMEO IN GALDO (ST.), a town of 
Naples, prov. Ci^tanata, cap. canton, 97 m. W. S.W. 
Foggta. Pop. 4,800. It is situated on an elevated hill to 
the E. of the Fotore ; has a collegiate and some other 
churches, and a diocesan seminary. 

BARTON-ON-H UMBER, a market-town of Eng- 
land, ea Lincoln, N. dlv. wap. of Yarborough, on the 
8. side of tlie Humber. It Includes the parishes of St. 
Peter and St. Mary : area, 6,710 acres. Pop. 3,233. The 
■udn body of the town is about 1 m. firom the river, but 
• portion called ** Bartim water-side, *' Is quite contiguous 
to k. Formerly it was a place of very considerable Im- 
poitBiiee^ and was. surrounded by a rampart and fosse ; 
lull at jpixisent it is principally known hy the well-fre- 
qoanled Ibrry oa one of the great N. roads, leading 
hcBiee across tiie Humber to Hull. It has some pretty 
good streets and inns, and two ohurches, St. Peter's and 
St. Msury’s ; the Ibrmer being very ancient. It has some 
trsoa In com, and a considerable portion of the inhabit, 
■nil Are engaged in the making of bricks and tiles, 
rapes and sadi&ig. Tlie weekly market Is held on Mon- 
cattle is held onco a fortnight. 
^lARWALDB, a town of the Prussian states, prov. 


on • lake, 33 m. 


Prussian states, provc 
N. Frahkiort, on the 


Oder. Pop. 3,650. Qnstavus Adolphus signed here. In 
1631, a secret treaty with France. 

BASEL1CK, a town of Naples, prov. Sannio, cap. 
cant., 21 m. S.E. Camuobaaso. Pcm. 3,5U0. It is situ- 
ated oil the declivity or a inount.'iin, has an hospital, ami 
2 monts de piiti, established to portion and marry poor 
girls. 

BAS-EN-BASSET, a town of France, dcp. Haute 
Loire, cap. cant., on the Loire, 12 m. N. Issenpux. Pop. 
5,418. It hoi manufactures of blond lacc, ribands, and 
earthenware. 

BASHEE ISLANDS, a duster belonging to the E. 
Archipelago, 5tli division {Crawfurd), Idng duo N. of 
Luzon (Philippines), between lat. 20° and 21° N. They 
are rocky, and five In number, with four smaller islets. 
Dampier visited them, and called the largest Grafton 
Isle ; it is about 13 leagues In circuit, and lias good 
anchorage on the W. siile. It produces fine yams, su- 
gar-cane, plantains, and vegetables, besides hogs and 
goats in plenty. Good water close to the bench is found 
in abundance. Gold in considerable quantities is washed 
down by the torrents in the Basheo Island, which the 
inhabitants work into a thick wire, and wear as an orna- 
ment : iron is the favourite medium of exchange. The 
natives are civil, inoffensive, and social. These ishmds 
belong to Spain ; the governor resides on Grafton Island, 
with about 100 soldiers, some artillery, and a few priests. 

BASIL, or BASLE, a canton in the N. W. of 
Switzerland, the 11th in the Confederation, between 
47° 26' and 47° 87' N. lat. ; having N. France and 
the g. d. of Baden, W. Franco and Solothiirn, S. tlie 
latter canton and Berne, and E. Argovia: shape very 
irregular ; the greatest length Is 24 m., and the greatest 
breath from 13 to 17 m. : area 8 G., or 169*6 E., sq. in. 
The Jura chain runs through the country, its surface 
displaying, of course, mountains and valleys, with a 
level tract In the vicinity of the city of Basil. The 
mountains reach an elevation of from 2,(KK) to 3,000 feet 
almve the level of the sea. 'J'ho most elevated is the 
Hauenstcin, over which thero is a nuieh-frcquented 
excellent new road, leading from Basil to Aarau and 
Zurich. The Rhine flows through the N. part of the 
canton, separating a small district from its main body. 
Near the city of Basil the Uirse, which rises in the 
canton of Berne, falls into the Rhine : it is not navi- 
gable, but teems with fibh. Besides tills, there are va- 
rious rivulets descending from* the Jura chidn to tlie 
Rhine. Climate mild. 8iuco 1831, when the country 
population revolted successfully against the aristocratic 
rule of the city, the cant, has been divided into Basil city 
and Basil country. I'op., cant, of Basil city, 24,321 ; 
Basil country, 41,103. The territory of the former 
comprises, besides the city of Basil, that portion of the 
canton lying on the right bank of the Rhine. The valleys 
and the plain near the city are well cultivated, and the 
country produces corn enough for its consumption. 
There arc 32,.560 acres of arable land, 16,817 do. mea- 
dows, 3,410 do. vineyards, and 16,520 do. of wood. 
Wine is m.'ido of pretty good quality, the best being that 
of St. Jacob, called Scnweitx4^hlut (Swiss blood). The 
live stock amounted. In 1829, to 9,540 head of black 
cattle, 1,814 horses, 6,920 sheep, 6,400 swine, and 1,740 
goats. Manufactures form the principal employment of 
the people. Ribbon making had, so early as the cum- 
mencement of the 17th century, become an important 
busiucss in Basil. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, great numbers of French emigrants settled in 
the town, wlio gave a fresh impulse to the manufacture. 
In 1836 the number of looms amoimted to about 4,(K)0 ; 
and at present (1838) there are not less than 15,000 per- 
sons, principally In the city of Basil, but partly also in 
other cantons, engaged in this department, on account of 
the Basil manufacturers. In addition to the riband manu. 
facture, silk thrqad, taflbtas.with satins and cotton ribands, 
are made on a small scale. Patterns were formerly intro- 
duced from France, but now 14 or 15 pattern-drawers are 
kept to provide designs for the manufacturers. The valuo 
of the exports of ribbons amounts to about 400,000/., nearly 
half of which goes to the IJ. States, and the other half 
to Germany, France, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Salt-springs were discovered in 1838 In Basil country, 
and salt-works either have been, or are to be, established. 
Each of the two divisions of the canton has half a vote 
in the Swiss diet ; and each has Its Independent govern- 
ment, consisting in both of a grand council and a petty 
council, the former with a president, and the latter, in 
[ Basil city, with a burgomaster, and in Basil country, 
with a president, at tlic head. About 9-l(»th8 of the 
inhob. are Prof., and 1-lOlh Catli. Primary and se- 
condary schools have been generally established. 4*re- 
viously to 1632, the; only university of Switzerland was 
in Basil. It was founded in 1459 by Pope Plus II.; 
but at present It has no great reputation. The budget 
of Basil city was, for 1836, — income, 19,810/. sterl. ; ex- 
penditure, 90,110/. The public debt amounts to 95,070/. 
The canton cmitributes 22,950 Sw. fr. to the treasury 
of Uie confederacy, and fliraislMs 916 men to the federal 
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grmy. The communce are obliged to provide for thoae 
poor persona who have the right of citlsenihtp ; but, at 
charitable institutlont and private subscriptions com* 
monly suflloe for this purpose, a poor-rate is scldcnn 
necessary. The inhab. of Basii city are aristocratical, 
and attached to tlieir ancient laws, customs, and man- 
ners ; those of Basil country, on the other hand, have 
democratical tendencies, and insteiid of being averse 
from, are prone to, innovations ; violent animosities have 
exists between the two divisions. 

The country which forms the canton of Basil belonged, 
in the times of the Homans, to the territory of the Rau- 
raci. In the middle ages it formed part of the Burgun- 
dian empire, till 102G, when it came into the possession 
of the (turman emperor Conrad 11. Basil was subse- 
quently governed by an imperial bailiff; but the bishop 
of Basil shared with the citizens In the government. 
By degrees the city acquired the same Immunities as a 
free city of the empire. Basil assisted the Swiss in the 
Burguodiau war, and was admitted a memljor of the 
confederacy in inoi. (See UUvetick Almanack; 1 Altaic 
Description qf Basil ; and Dr, Bowring's Report on the 
Manttfacturcs of Switzerland.) 

Basil (city of), one of the principal in Switzerland, 
cap. of the above canton ; lat. 47° 8(/ 3G" N., long. 7° 35' 
K. ; 35 lu. N .N. W. Berne ; on both sides the Ithlne, where 
its course turns N., near the French frontier. The portion 
on the S. side the river is called Great, and that ou the 
N. Little Basil, the comrauuication between them being 
kept up by a bridge (HM) ft. long. Pop. of city only *2(),45U, 
of (Mty and cant. 24,321, of whom 2(),.51H are Protestants. 
This city presents to the visiter a peculiar mixture of the 
gaiety of a French, with the sombre Gothic air of a Ger- 
man town : “ It looks,’* says Dr. Beattie, ** like a stranger 
lately arrived in a new colony, who, although be may 
have copied tiie dress and manner of those wiUi whom 
he has come to reside, wears still too much of his old 
costume to pass for a native, and too little to be received 
as a striinger.” It is surroundcii^ by some unimportant 
fortifications, and is tolerably well built. The cathedral 
built 1319, on the spot where the Roman cmp. Valcn- 
tinian originally erected the strong fortress called 
Basilia, contains the tombs of (Ecolampadius, Eras- 
mus, and the Empress Anne, consort or Kodulph of 
Uapsburg. The other public buildings arc, the arsenal, 
the town -house, with some fine stained glass windows, 
the ball where the Council of Basil was held, &c. There 
is a university (see preceding article), a gymnasium, 
and numerous other public schools ; a pub. library, with 
63,000 printed vul.«. and many valuable MSS., medals, ; 
and paintings by Holbein ; a botanic garden ; museums 
of natural hist, and anatomy ; literary and philanthropic 
societies, &c. Basil Is the richest town in Switzerland ; 
its inhab. are industrious and well instructed. About 
i-5th part of tho state revenues are applied to pub. 
education. Its trade is flourishing: manufactures consist 
chiofly of ribbons and other silks ; those of leather, paper, 
gloves, and stockings, are comparatively inconsiderable. 
The taxes are heavy, owing to the considerable public 
debt: the annual cost of the executive gov. is about 
2,000f. Basil was a distinguished city throughout tho 
middle ages : near it. In 1444, a few hundred Swiss made 
a heroic resistance to an army of 40,000 French. It was 
the birth-place of Holbein, Erasmus, BernouilU, &c. 
(See Le Notnel Ebel. ; Lutx*s Descr. qf Basil; Bow- 
ring's Rep. pp. 54—^.) 

B^ASILK^ATA, a prov. of the kingdom of Naples, 
which see. 

BASINGSTOKE, a par., bor., and town of England, 
eo. Hants, div. and hund. Basingstoke, 46 m. W.S.W. 
London. Area 3,970 aefos. Pop. par., in 1821, 8,165; 
lrt3l, 3,581. It is a neat, respectable town, in the midst 
of a fertile, well wooded district, at the junction of five 
roods, one of which Is the great W. line from .the 
metropolis. The line of tlie London and Southampton 
Hallway also passes close to the N. of the town, and 
will have a station there ; so that it usually wears the 
appearance of much bustle and activity : it is well | 
paved and lighted, and has had many new houses added 
to It within the last few years. A stream, called the 
Town-brook, flows past it -to join the Loddon, of which 
It Is a principal branch ; a canal, formed in 1796, at an 
expense of 180,000f., extends from the town to the Wey : 
which river communicates vHth the Thames, and so 
completes the water-line betwixt Basingstoke and 
London. The church is a spacious structure of the 
reign of Henir VIll. The Friends, Independents, 
Wesloyans, and followers of Whitfield, have chapels in 
the town. There Is a free grammar-school. In which 
12 boys are educated ; a blue-coat school for the same 
number, supported by the Skinner’s Company, of Lon- 
don ; and a national school, for 200 boys and girls : there 
are also almshouses for 11 poor people, and several 
^arltable benefiactiont ; the prlnci^ being an estate 
left by Sir James Lancaster, the annual proceeds of 
which amount to to 26Qf. a year. Near the town is 
a tract of 108 ocros, on which every householder has a 


right of pasture, from May to Christmas. There Is a 
g(^ town-hall, built in 1829; at which period the 
market-place was enlarged. The weekly market is 
held on Wednesday, and 4 annual fairs on Easter I'ues- 
day, Whit Wedne^y, 23d Sept., and ICth Oct., chiefly 
for cattle. On the first Introduction of the woollen 
trade into the kingdom, this town obtained a good share 
of it, and was for a long period notod for druggets and 
shalloons; but at present there are no manuiactures. 
The malting and corn trades constitute Its chief business ; 
and being the centre of a rich agricultural district. Its 
markets are very well attended, and its retail trade con- 
siderable. Under the Municipal Reform Act there are 
4 aldermen and 12 councillors, and the boundaries of 
the borough, which were previously co-extenslve with 
the parish, are restricted to the area on which the town 
stands. It was incorporated by a charter in the 20th 
James 1., confirmed by another in 17 Charles 1. Courts 
of {ictty and of quarter sessions for the bor. are held, 
mid there is a court of picas, which has now scarcely 
any business. The revenues of the corporation ore 
derived from lands and tenements in the parish, and 
average above 1,000/. a year. Under a local assessment for 
paving, lighting, &c., about 350/. are annually collected. 
The poor-rates of the town. In 1836, were 1^5i/. lOt. 
It Is the central town of a poor law union of 37 parishes, 
and a polling town for the northern division of Hamp- 
shire. 

The town is mentioned in Domesday as having a 
market. From 23 Edward I. to 4 Edward IL it sent 

2 mem. to the H. of C., but thenceforth the privflege 
ceased to be exercised. John de Basingstoke, a distin- 
guished scholar of the ISth century ; Sir James Lancas- 
ter, the navigator ; and Joseph and Thomas Warton, 
were bom in the town. {Beauties qf Englemd and 
Wtdes; Warner's Coll, for a Hist, qf Hampshire; Cam- 
den’s Brit.) 

BASQUEVILLE, a town of France, dfip. SMne In- 
(crieurc, on the Vienne ; 10 m. S. S.W. Dieppe. Pop. 
2,810. It has fabrics of linen and serge. 

BASRAH. See Bussoba. 

I BASS, a rocky Islet of Scotland, fmh of Forth, about 

3 m. from Tantalion castle, coast of Haddingtonshire. 
It is of a circular form, about 300 ft. in diameter, and 
nearly 400 ft. high. Some parts not less than from 200 to 
300 ft. in height, project in lofty terrific precipices over 
the sea: the summit resembles an obtuse cone. The 
continual boating of the waves has opened vast excava- 
tions all round the lower sides. Tno sea is of great 
depth on the N., E., and W., but shallow on the S. ; to- 
wards which also the rock declines, and is accessible in 
calm weather. It is perforated 1^ a cavern, running N. W. 
and S.K. ; it is quite dark in the centre, where there is 
a deep pool of water, whence It widens towards both 
apertures ; that to the S.E. being the highest. There is 
a spring of water near tho centre, Mgh on the ro^ and 
grass for a few sheep kept on it. Various corallines and 
fuci are produced in tlie surrounding sea. Vast quan- 
tities of solan goose resort to the Bass in March, for the 
purpose of breeding, and depart in September. There 
was here formerly a castle, afterwards converted into e 
state prison, where various individuals have been con- 
fined. After the Revolution, a party of the adherents of 
James V 1 1, having obtained possession of the castle, held 
out after the rest of the kingdom had surrendered. But 
their boats being at length seized or lost, and not re- 
ceiving any supply of provisious, th^ were compelled to 
capitulate, when the fortifications were destroyed. This 
islet is a very conspicuous object, and is vlstble from a 
considerable distance. 

BASS* STRAITS, tho name giren to the strait 
separating New Holland from Von Diemen's Land. 
It is so called from Mr. Buss, a surgeon, by whom it was 
explored in 1798, while on a sealing voyage from Port 
Jackson in an open boat. Where narrowest. It is about 
105 m. across, and Is much encumbered with islauds and 
coral reefs, so that its navigation requires great atten- 
tion. The prevailing winds are from the w. The tide 
rises from 8 to 12 ft., running at from 1| m. to m. an 
hour. 

BASS AIN, a marit. town of tho Birman empire, cap. of 
a prov., and resid. of its governor ; on tho left bank of the 
Birman river (the right branch of the Irrawadl) ; lat. 
16° 49^ N., long. 94° 40' £.: 100 m. W. Raugoou. and 
360 ro. S.S. W. Ava. Fop. (1826) 3,000. It is one of theS 
principal ports of tlie Birman empire. 

BAS SAN O, a town of Austrian ludy, pror. Vlcenia. 
on the left bank of the Brenta, 17 m. N.N.E. Vtoeuea. 
21 m. N. by W. Padua. Pop. 12,000. It Is situetod 
in a salubrious hilly country, suitable for Bie culture 
of the vine and the olive ; is surrounded by weUi, and is 
well built of stono: ills joined to a suburb on the opposito 
side of the river by a fine bridge, 180 ft. in length. Some 
of its churches are handsome, and adorned with pictures 
^ Giacomo da Ponti and his son, natives of the town. 
There jure here 4 convenU for nuns, an hospital, a mont 
depHii, and barracks. The nineralogl^ cabinet and 
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teHitM iSiTdaii of M^ParoUpl dMenre tho trsveller*a 
itHmithkii.' Baanno bM^anufacturea of cloth, straw 
turn, and copper iitensHi, with eaitensivc silk filatures, taii> 
lUniet, tte* But the printing establishment of Remon- 
dint la not merely the most ImporUfit work in tho town, 
Ipit la one of the most extensive estalillshments of the 
ktaid any where to be met with. It employs 50 presses 
and about 1,000 hands, and has attached to It paper-mills 
and an engraving department, which has produced 
VOlpato ana other distinguished artists. The town cur- 
riea on an extensive trade In silk, the produce of its ter- 
ritory, cloth, wood, iron, corn, wine, cattle, &c. A great 
d^ of charcoal is shipped here for Venice. There is a 
^eat deficiency of spring water, apd tliat of the ilrenta 

(LA), a town of France, dep. du Nord, cap. 
cant., 14 m. w. Lille, on the canal of the same name. 
Pop. 2,486. It has establishments for spinning cotton, 
combing wool, with soap-works, distilleries, and pot- 
teries. Owing to Its position, it Is the entrepdt of the 
arroiidissoments of Bethune and St. Pol, and has, in con- 
seauence, a considerable trade. It was formerly fortified ; 
but Louis XIV. having taken It from tho Spaniards, 
made the works be dismantled. 

BASSEIN, a marit. town of Hlndostan, proy. Au- 
rungabad, distr. N. Concan ; separated from Salsette by 
a narrow channel, and about 20 m. N. Bombay ; lat. 19^ 
20^ N., long. 720 5 (;« £. it was taken possession of by 
the Portuguese In 1531, who fortified it with ramparts 
and bastions, and supplied it with no fewer than 7 
churches. It was captured by the Maharatlas in 1750; 
and it was here that the peace with the peishwa, which 
annihilated their federal empire, was signed, Dec. 31st, 
1802, since which it has belonged to the British. 

DASSE-TBIillE, the cap. of^t. Christophers, in the 
MV. Indies, which see. 

fiAS8B-TBRRE,thecap. of Guadaloupe.in tho W. ludies, 
which see. 

BASTIA, a sea-port town of Corsic.!, cap. arrond., on 
its K. coast, within 23 in. of its N.E. extremity: lat. 
420 48» N., long, jo ac' k. Vop. 12,846. 'J’hls town, 
which was formeripthe cap. of the Island, is built ainphi- 
'theatre-wise on a rising ground, .ind has a fine appear, 
ance from the sea. But oii entering, it is found to be ill- 
built, and tho streets narrow and crooked. It is defended 
by a citadel, and by walls and bastions ; but these are of 
no use, except for the defence of the port, being com- 
manded by the heiglits. at the foot of which the town is 
built. The harbour, formed by a mole, is fit only for 
small vessels ; its entrance is narrow and diiBcolt, and 
vessels are exposed to tho land-winds, which lomotimes 
blow violently from the N.W. There Is anchorage out- 
side tho mole, in 10 or 11 fathoms. It Is the seat of a 
royal court for the island, and of tribunals of commerce 
and of primary Juiisdlution ; and has a communal col- j 
lege, a model school, a society of public instruction, and 
a theatre. It produces soap, leather, liqueurs, and wax ; I 
and exports oil, wine, goat-skins, coral, wood, and hides. ! 
It was taken by the EngllHli In 1794, but was soon after ! 
recovered by the French, in whose possession it has ever 
•ince remamed. At the entrance to the port is an in- 
sulated rock, called Ji Leone, from the striking resem- 
blance it bears to a /ion eawAatU. Giog . ; Hugo, 
art. Corse: Norrii*,* MeAiterranean.) • 

BASTIDB DE CLEKENCE(LA).atownorFrnnce, 
d6p. Basses Pyr^nfies, cap. cant., near the N. bank of the 
Joyense, 13 m. E.S.E. Bayonne. Fop. 2,209. ■ 

BASTIDE DE SERDU (LA), a town of France. 
d6p. Arl^, cap. cant., 9 m. W. N.W. Folx. Pop. 2,8M. 
Bastidq Is the name of several other small towns lu dif- 
ferentnorts of France. 

BATAVIA, a sea-port and city of Java, cap. of that 
noble Isl. : seat of the gov. of the Dutch possessions in 
the E.,and the principal emporium of the E. Archipelago, 
on an extensive bay on the N.W. coast of the isl.; lat. 
fP 12* S., long. 10^ 54' K. The pop., according to a 
census taken In 1824, consisted of 8,02.5 Europeans and 
their descendants, 23,106 natives, 14,708 Chinese, 601 
Arabs, and 12.419 slaves; In all 53,861 , exclusive of the 
garrlKHi. As the pop. has Increased since. It may now be 
csttaated at from 60,000 to 70,000. Batavia Is built in a 
marshy situation, at the mouth of the Jaccatra river ; 
^versi of Its streets bring intersected by canals, crossed 
oy asanerous bridges, and their banks lined with trera 
iMlie Dutch fashion. But these canals, being receptacles 
for the filth of the dty, contributed, together with the 
nature of the ground, to render it very unhealthy. In 
this respect, however, it has been materially improved 
since 18)5, i^ly by building a new town on the heights, 
a little more inland, where Uie government functionaries 
and principal merchants have their residences ; and partly 

S tne demolition of useless fortifications, the filling up 
some of the canals and the cleaning of others, aim 
tho widening ot several of the old streets. The older 
parts of the town are now, in fact, principally occupied 
by Chinese and natives, and, though intermittent fevers 
suwiUU saU to hp prevalent, we doubt whether Itbe nq^ 
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more nnliealthy than most other place^nn the island. The 
existing fortifications consist only of a few small batteries 
and redoubts in and about the city. Tho houses, of brick 
and stuccoed, are spacious and neat; the ground floors 
in the principal houses are formed of marble flags ; the 
chief street lies along both sides of the river, and con- 
sists of the offices and warehouses of the principal mer- 
chants, none of whom, as already stated, pass the night 
In Batavia. The Stodthaus, in which the xourts of law 
are held, is on the S. side of the city; at the opposite 
quarter is the citadel, a square fortress with a iMstfon at 
each angle, containing the residence of the gov. and 
some warehouses : there are 3 churches, and a theatre. 
The Jaccatra is Davlg.iblo for 2 m. Inland for vessels of 
40 tons burden ; the harbour, or rather road, which is 
very extensive, is protected by a range of small islands, 
and aflbrds good anchorage fur ships of from 300 to ii(K) 
tons, about Ij^ m. ft-om the shore. Batavia Is the depOt 
for the produce of all the Dutch possessions In the E. 
archipelago ; as spices from tlie Molucca islands ; coffbe 
and pepper from Celebes and Sumatra ; gold-dust and 
diamonds from Borneo ; tin from Banca ; tortoise- 
shell, tjees’ wax, dye-woods. &c. from Timor and 'I'um- 
bawa, &c. Originally no Dutch ship was suflbred to 
proceed homeward witliout first touching here. Many 
junks IVom China and Slain formerly traded tliither ; 
but since the establishment of the British at Singa- 
pore, their trade with Batavia has greatly decreased. 
The manufactures, as those of leather, lime, earthen- 
ware, sugar, and arrack, are mostly in the hands of tho 
Chinese : their campo^, or peculiar quarter, is the 
chief seat of bustle and activity ; and the trade of tiie 
town, except in the articles monopolised by Europeans, 
is wholly in their hands. Many of them arc wealthy ; 
they are governed by their own laws and magistrates. 
Tiie British, according to Mr. Earl, form an important 
body of merchants here, and possess about 2,000 sq. m. 
of land on the island, much of which Is cultivated with 
sugar : there are said to be about 200 English subjects in 
Batavia, including thos’e serving in the Dutch mercantile 
navy. 

Perhaps no colony in the world, not even excepting 
Cuba, has made so rapid a progress as Java, during the 
last ten lears, in the prodiietion of all the great colonial 
staples, but especially in those of colfee, sugar, and in- 
difpj, Tlic trade of Batavia has, in consequence, been 
very greatly increased; but tho recent statements of 
the im^iortB and exfiorts that wtr have seen refer to the 
island generally, and we have no means of specifying 
exactly how much belongs to Batavia. At an average of 
the three years ending with 1830, the value of the imports 
into Batavia amounted to 1K,237,fiOO fl., and that of the 
exports to 17,694,900 fl. Since then, however, we have 
little doubt that the trade of tiie port has been at least 
doubled. The value of the exports from Java, in 183G, 
amounted to 42,261.642 fl.. or 8..521,803f. (See Java.) 

A large portion of the trade of Java is in tho hands 
of the Netherlands’ Trading Company; and the proba- 
bility seems to lie that it would lie still greater, were it 
left wiiolly to individual competition. But we must be 
cautious, in the absence of specific information, how we 
censure a system that has been productive of such 
striking results. 

A bank has been established at Batavia, with a cajiital 
of 2,000,000 fl., with branches at Samarang and Soura- 
baya. It soeras to be a most advantageous concern, 
having realised, according to tho official statement, a pro- 
fit of 334 per cent, during the year ended 31 March, 1838. 

Mr. Earl, who is better informed as to the manners 
and habits than the traile or policy of the Dutch, makes 
the following statement:— iMie mode of life pursued 
by the European residents .at Batavia is rather mono- 
tonous, but it easily supported by those who have great 
liecunlary advantages in view. Early rising is generally 
practised, the morning being by far the most agrce.able 
part of the day. The time before breakfast is spent in 
riding or gardening, according to the taste of the indi- 
vidual ; and after a substantial meal at 8 o’clock, tliey 
reimir to their town offices. At the conclusion of tho 
business of the day, they retire to their country houses to 
a 5 o’clock dinner ; and a drive round the suburbs occu- 
pies the Interval briween that repast and the closing in 
of night ; when they either return home, or proceed to 
spend the evening at the Harroonie, an establishment 
formed upon the some principle as the large clubs of 
Loudon ; the majority of the European 'residents, Dutch 
and foreign, being members. The regulations are parti- 
cularly favourable to strangers ; a resident, who is not a 
member, cannot lie admitted . but a visiter, after being 
introduced by a member, may resort to it whenever he 
pleases during his stay at Batuvi^. Tlie evenings at the 
Harmonie are spent in conversation, or in playing at 
cards and billiards, and it is perhaps tho more frequented 
by the gentlemen from tlielr having little Intellectual 
amusement at home. The greater number of the Dutch 
females have lieeu born on tho Island, and are rather de- 
ficient in point of education. They are often remarkably 
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fitr, fmrlng to thdr being seldom cxpoeeil to the weather ; 
the heat of the climate remlcrs them extremely llRtless, 
and ttiey soon attain that embonpoint which we are apt 
to associate with the idea of Dutch lieauty. 

“ There aro few public amusements. On Sunday 
evenings a military band performs on the Koning’s Plain, 
which attracts tl.e residents, who attend in carriages or 
on horseback; and tlic community is ocrjislonally en- 
livened by an amateur play, or a grand ball given by mie 
of the public functionaries. The annual races, which 
are always'well attended, were established and are prin- 
cipally supported by the English. Some very good half- 
bred Ara1)s are occasionally run ; but the race lietween 
the country horses, ridden by native jockeys, is by far 
the most amusing, and the nders jockey and are out- 
jockeyed in a st>le tiiat would not disgrace Newmarket." 
iEtistern Seas.) 

Batavia was built by the Dutch, in IfilO; in 1811 it 
was taken by Sir S. Aueiimuty, and belonged to the 
British till 1816, when It was restored to its former 
fiossessors. 

Bai'avia, a town of the U. Statos, Now York, Gcne«ee 
CO., 40 m. N.E. Buffalo. Pop. in 1835, 4,430. This 
flourishing village was laid out in IKOO. It lias a cmirt- 
hoiise, gaol, and other public buildings; a weekly iicws- 
latper, &c. 

BATE ISLE, an island belonging to Hindostan, 
prov. Giijrat, and off its W. extremity ; lat. 22^ 27' N., 
long. 09*^ 19' E. It has a good harbour, and contains 
about 2,000 houses ; but is chiefly noted for a celebiated 
temple dedicated to the god Kunclior, iind much fre- 
quented by pilgrims. 

BA Til, n city of England, N. E. part co. 
Somerset, 102 m. W. by S. I..ondon, on the 
Avon, along w'hich its buildings extend for up- 
wards of 2 m., ascending the acclivities, and 
crowning some of the summits of the adjoining 
range of hills. Pop., in 1801, 88,150; in 1881, 
50,817. This city is distinguished for its archi- 
tectural elegance, and the beauty and extent of 
its public promenades. The fineness of the free- 
stone, of which its edifices are mostly built, and the 
noble scale and symmetrical arrangement of the 
ground plans, fully equal the taste dis]duyed in 
their elcvation.s. Amongst the most prominent 
places arc the Circus, in which the Doric, Ionic, 
on^ Corinthian orders arc combined, and from 
whence .8 spacious streets, of corresponding cha- 
racter, diverge ; the N. and S. ]>urades, which 
have noble terraces, raised on arches, ami com- 
manding extensive views; Kingston Square, and 
the new streets and fine esplanade formed along 
the river side, beneath the terraces last named ; 
Queen Square, of the ('orinthian order, with an 
obelisk in the centre ; the Royal Crescent, with 
Ionic columns springing from a rustic basement, 
and crow'ncd by a rich entablature ; with Lans- 
down and Caveiidi.sh crescents ; Belle Viic, 
Portland, and 2 or 3 other places; I'aragon 
buildings, Belvedere and Marlborough build- 
ings: in the level plain, cxtbndingon the N.E. 
side, are the fine ranges of Kensington, Gros- 
venor Place, and Walcot Terrace; lastly, the 
structures in the new town, on the river. The 
latter, which winds through, and adds greatly 
to the beauty of the city, is spanned by 2 stone 
bridges (one of ancient, and one of modern con- 
struction), a handsome iron bridge, connecting 
Bath wick wfth Walcot, and affording a direct 
access from the Ijondon road to the finest parts 
of the city ; another iron bridge, connecting the 
North Parade with the Pulteney Road, and three 
suspension bridges. 

The famous thermal springs, on which the prosperity of 
the place is so depcndpnt, rise in the midst of the limited 
plain skirted on the E. and S. by the Avon, from three 
distinct sources, at a small distance from each otlier. 
The waters of each are received into four extensive re- 
servoirs, to which, suitable baths arc attached: that 
railed the King's Bath is the principal, and is supplied by 
a spring rising about 150 ft. S.W. of Uie abbi y. The 
Queen’s Bath, which Is murh smaller, adjoins this, and 
Is suniilicd from the same source. The Cross Bath is snp- 
ph^ from a distinct spring, rising at a short distance 8 W . 
of the former; and the Hot Batli from another, 1 20 ft. fur- 
Jher on, in the same direction. The grand pump-room. 


connected with the King's Bath, a vein' handioim building, 
erected in 1787, forms the prindnaf centre of attraction 
during the fashionable season : It has an orchestra, and a 
line statue of Nash. Like tlie King's, ttie Hot Bath has a 
pump-room, on a smaller scale, aucfeach hasapublic pump 
connected with its spring, of which the gratuitous use is 
allowed during the day. Besides the public baths (which 
are principally used by the hospital patients and the 
poorer class of invalids), there are private baths, belong- 
ing to the corporation, and others, called the Abbey 
Batiis, belonging to Maiivers : these are chiefly re- 
sorted to by the weaJtliicr classes, and are amply pro- 
vided with sudatories, and every accommodation. Tlio 
medicinal waters of these springs, when fresh drawn, aro 
quite transparent and destitute of colour and smell, the 
temperatures being — of the King’s Batli, 116^; of the 
Cross Bath, 112° ; of the Hot Both, 117® Kalir. They 
contain carbonic acid and nitrogen gases, Rulpliatc and 
muriate of soda, sulphate and carbonate of lime, and sili- 
ceous earth, with a minute portion of oxide of iron. Ke- 
specting laith the gross amount and relative qwmtltles of 
these them Is mucii discrepancy In the numerous trea- 
tises on the subject, by which, occasional variation may 
be inferred: the impregiiation, both chalybeate and 
saline, is greatest in those of the King’s and the Hot Bath ; 
the water of the Ooss Bath has most earthy contents. 
Large quantities of gas pass up with the water, In bubbles 
of considerable size. Taken internally, tlic waters act as 
stimulants, raising the pulse considerably, and exciting 
the nervous system : they arc considered peculiarly ofii- 
cacious in cases of gout and of biliary obstructions ; as 
baths, they arc used for variou.<i chronic and cutaneous 
disorders ; their topical application, by forcing a stream 
on the discasi'd part (called dry pumping), is also much 
in rc^iK'St. The morning is the usual time both for 
drinking and bathing. The reservoirs me discharged, at 
regular intervals, through channels connected with tho 
Avon. 

The principal buildings dc‘Voted to religious purposes 
are,— the abbey cliureli(tlie lati'st speeimen of the eeele.sl- 
astical Gotlih' in the kingdom), a beautiful structure, onee 
chIIihI, from tlie large size and number ot its mindows, tho 
lantern of )<'ngl.'uid ; it was founded on the sice of a more 
ancient chiircli, a. n. 1495, and was completed in 1606 ; its 
tower is 162 ft. in lieigiit : St. Michael’s Church, a Gothic 
structure, with a handsome spire, erected in 1836; St. 
James’s (^liiircji, re-l>uiit in 1768; that of Walcot, a very 
spacious building, recently much enlarged, with free 
sittings, for tlie poor; Christ Church, a fine structure, 
erecteil by sub-scription in 1798; with other churches 
amt chapels connected witii the established clmrch, 
and ino&tly raised within the lost century. Catholics, 
Moravians, Friends, Baptists, Independents, Method- 
ists, and l^nltarians, have also places of worship. Of 
the estaliUshmenls devoted to charitable purposes, the 
principal are, — Bath Hospital (rompleted in 1742), for 
the reception of sick poor from all parts of the kingdom 
(except the city Itself), who come for tho lienetit ot tho 
waters ; It is inenrporatcfl by a charier, and sunpurtctl by 
donations and subsciiptions : the Bath Uniteu Hospital, 
eombining the same objects as the previous disjicn- 
sary and those of a ciisualty infirmary ; It is supported 
like the last * BelLotl’s Hospital, endowed in the reign of 
Jas. IL, lor tho same purpose as tlie Bath Hospital, but 
for men only ; it provides lotlging and battling fur about 
18: Black Alms, endowed by Edw. VL, for the support 
of 10 poor persons of the jdace : St. John’s, endowed in 
Hen. 11. 's reign, for the support of six poor men and os 
many women: Partis’s College (a large quadrangular 
range on the upper roiid to Bristol), for the suiqiort of 30 
decayed gentlewomen, 10 of whom must be widows ot 
elergvmen ; each has a house, garden, and liandsoino 
annuity. The chief establishments for education and 
literature are, — a free grammar-school, endowed by 
Edw. VI.; its mastership (which carries with it the 
rectory of Charicombe) is in the gift of the corpo- 
ration: the Blue Coat charity school, founded a. n. 
1711, for clothing, and teaching 50 boys and 50 girls 
reading, writing, and arittiinctic ; two other free schools 
for girls only ; one, for the instruction of poor children 
of Bath and Bath-foriirn ; a national school; the 
Catholic and the Methodist free schools. The Bath 
and West of England Society, established in 1777 for 
the encouragement of agriculture, arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, has demoted itself chiefly to the Arst 
of these objects, and published several volumes of trans- 
actions : the Bath T.iterary and Philosophical Institution^ 
established in 1820; it i.H a handsome Doric building; 
(orcu}>yliig the site of the l.ower Assembly Rooms, 
which were then burnt down,) and comprises a library, 
museum, laboratory, and Icutiirc-room : the Public 
Subscription Library, established In 1800, hat an ex- 
tensive eolh'Ttion of hooks ; and there are many cir- 
culating libraries. A mechanics' institute was established 
in 1828. The public buildings appropriated to business 
or amusement are,— the Cuildhall.theseatofthequadrtor 
sessions and the courts of record and request ; tlie two 
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Srst mmed by the corporation, the but by commli' 
•ioiunrs appointed under an act of 4«1th Oeo. IIU for 
recovery «debtt under 101. ; Its jurisdiction extends over 
the city, and several parishes In the hundreds of Bath- 
forum and Wellow : this court, which sits every Wednes- 
day, has nearly absorbed the business of the court of 
record. The prison is a spacious building in Bathwick, 
chiefly occupied by debtors, and by delinque^ previ- 
ously to their being fully conimitUf<l. Commercial Rooms 
were estoblished in 1839. The market-house is on exten- 
sive range of buildings behind the Guildhall; mwkjrtdays, 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. The theatre, in the Grecian 
style, finished in 1805, towers over the surrounding struc- 
tures, in the central part of the city ; the Freemason’s 
l.odge (built in 1817) is also conspicuous. The Subscrip- 
tion Club House, and the Bath and West of England 
Subscription Rooms, are establishments similar to the 
London club houses. The Upper Assembly Rooms are a 
superb suite of apartments, in which the subscription 
bdls and concerts of the season are held, under tbe direc- 
tion of the master of the ceremonies. The city assemblies 
are occasionally held In the banqueting room of the Guild- 
. liall. These concerts and assemblies constitute the chief 
amusements of the place ; besides which, however, there 
are two spacious riding-schools, for exercise in bad wea- 
ther : when fine, Lansdown and Claverlun Down ore the 
fiivourlte equestrian resorts. There are annual races on 
thd former, the week subsenuent to those of Ascot, and a 
spring meeting in April for half-bred mares. Bebidcs the 
various promenades, and the Sidney Gardens jireviously 
mentioned, 10 acres of the Bath common have, within the 
l:Mt few years, taten laid out in public walks and pleasure 
grounds, named the Royal Victoria Park. 

Bath no longer boasts its ancient pre-eminence In the 
gay world as a fashionable resort, it is now surpassed 
tw Brighton, and, perhaps, also, by Clieltenham, which 
iitCracts a large portion of the company by which it used 
loimerly to bo visited. In consequence, its Increase has 
latterly l)een comparatively slow, and it has become much 
more a place of permanent residence than formerly ; the 
fimilltles for education and the numerous a^rtmetu which 
it stfibrds, with its greater cheapness, making It a desir- 
able residence for numerous families whose finances 
might not bear the greater expenditure of London. It is 
still, however, much resorted to during its season. It is 
fiivourably situated for trade ; the Avon being navigable 
to Bristol on one side, and the Avon and Ketinct Uanal 
on the other, enabling it to maintain a water communi- 
cation with the metropolis, and plai'es intermediate ; two 
branches of this canal extend from Bath into the coal dis- i 
trict S.W. of tlic city. But business and pleasure do not 
cAen amalgamate ; and the only manufacture is tite 
CfNirse woollen cloth called Bath coating, and kersey- j 
menb made in the immediate neighbourhood. At Twer- 
ton, mile from the city, are three clothing and one 
brass mill, worked by the Avon. 'I'herc are two fairs, ono 
hold on the 14th Feb., the other July 10th, but they have 
lost most of their ancient coiisecjnenue, whicli was mainly 
attributable to the wnollen manufacture, first introduvcii 
here, under the auspices of the monks, in the reign of 
Edw. 1., who granted the charters by which tlie fairs are 
held: the lino of the Great Western railway passes 
through Bath, and will, of course, greatly increase its fa- 
ciUtles of communication. It stands on the lias and 
<K>llte formations ; in tlie latter (wliich bounds it on the 
M.£. and a portion of the S.) the noble freestone quar- 
ries occur whence its building materials are derived ; 
both formations also afford lime and fuller's earth, and j 
abound In fossil remains, as well as in fine si>rings, which I 
rite to within 40 or 50 feet of the summits of the sur- 1 
rounding hills, and furnish an ample supply of water to 
every |iart of the citv, conducted thitlier from various 
reservoirs, by pipes, the greater part of which have been 
laid by the corporation. Thu pari, and munic. bomid- 
aries of Bath comprise the parishes of Kt, .lames, SL 
Michael, Sts. Peter and Paul, Walcot (the tiortion S. of 
Charlcombe), Bathwick, and Lyncombe and Wideombe. 
Pop., in 1821, 46,700 ; in 1881, 50,802 ; of tlicsc, at the last 
census, 591 were employed In manufaiaures, and 4,368 In 
retail trades and handicraft. Thu tendency of the city to 
^ increase It, at present, chiefly In Walcot, and in Lyn- 
combe and Wideombe : the former constitutes its most 
extOBtlve and wealthy portion ; the latter is the residence 
of « large portion of the manufacturing population. 
Matti clurns to be a borough by prescription, confirmed 
'||y,cj|iarter : it is now divided Into 7 wards, and governed 
fW a mayor, 14 aldermen, and 42eouncillor8, under tite 
'nnielnal Reform Act. It has sent 2 members to the 
' II* of Com, since tbe reign of Edward 1. It was sup- 
.|w^, In 1831. to have 7,306 qualifying tenements, or te- 
Uements worth lOf. a year and upwards ; but owing to a 
large proportion of tiiese being let as ftimished lodringi, 
it had. In 1888, only 3,005 registered electors. Previously 
to tbe Reform Act, the elertive franchise was exclusively 
vested in tbe mayor, aldermen, and common council, who 
were alto self-elected. Conjointly with Wells, Bath gives 
wuDe to a diocese, co-extenilve (excluding fiedminster) 
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with the ca of Somerset. The see was fixed at the latter 
A. D. 905, and has since been transferred, successively, to 
Bath and to Glastonbury, and again restored to Wells, 
whose dean and chapter now elect the bishop. ( Gdlson'sed . 
Camden'M Brit. pp. 186, 187. ; 6 & 7 W. L c. 77.) The 
bishc^'s revenues amounted, at an average of the three* 
years ending with 1881, to 5,9461 a year. 

The present city may almost be called a creation of tbe 
last and present centuries ; fur prevlotisly it was com- 
prised in an area of about 50 acres (on the limited plain 
amidst which the hot brings rise), and suriwunded by 
walls in the form of an irregular pentagon, its suburbs 
consisting then merely of a few detached cottages ; so 
that the parishes now forming its most Important and 
populous portions had, at the close of the 17tb cen- 
tury, scarcely an Inhabitant ; whilst the three smaU ones 
within the walls (Judging frum the church registers) 
could not have contained a fourth part of their present 
numbers. Its rapid extension, celebrity, and magnlfi- 
c(‘ncc, are chiefly attributable to the exertions of two in- 
dividuals : one, the remarkably adroit aud clever person 
known as Beau Nash f the other, Mr. Wood the archi- 
tect. The former was elected master of the ceremonies 
In 1710, and thereafter ruled as arbiter elegautfarum 
for upwards of 5()ycars (the most flourishing period of its 
fashionable annals) ; using the influence his peculiar 
t^ents gave him in the promotion of objects of perma- 
nent importance to the city. The other commenced ids 
architertural labours with Queen's Square, tbe fhnnda- 
tlons of which were laid in 1729. This, and the streets 
diverging from it, as well as the N. and S. parades, he 
lived to finish, and also to pbin and commence the 
I Circus. AU these remain as monuments of his genius, 
unexcelled by any subsequent achievements. 

I Bath was founded, and its first walls built, by the Ro- 
mans, in tlie reign of Claudius : they named it At/uof 
fkiiis, and rctaliif^ the place between .3 and 4 centuries. 
The walls and gates (which remained till the 18th cim- 
tiiry) were built during the hiter Saxon period, on tbo 
Roman foundations, and partly from the ruins of their 
' temples, arches, Ac. Camden gives many inscriptions 
ftom fragments thus imbedded (]&rt7. pp. 188, 189.) ; and, 
in Warner's History qf Both (pp. 23. 29. 32.), the remains 
of Roman temples, baths, coins, Ac., that have been dis- 
. covered at various times many feet beneath the present 
surface, are figured and desenbed. Hand-mills of stone, 
&c., relies of the British ; and coffins, coins, &c., of the 
Saxon period, are also riven by these authors. Its first 
charter, making It a free borough, was granted by 
Richard I. The manufacture called Rath beaver had at- 
tained much repute at the close of the 15th centum, at 
which time three guilds of artificers — weavers, tanors, 
and shoemakers — existed, to whom Bath owed its then 
importance. (J.eland's Itin. ii. 67.) It was first made 
a eor}H>rate city by a charter of 32d of Elia. Tliis 
and the charters of 9tli and 34tii Geo. III., extending tho 
limits of its Jurisdiction, were the governing ones, pre- 
vious!}' to the late munici;»al act. The gross revenue of 
thi> corporation, in 1832, amounted to 14,554/., chiefly dc. 
ri\cd from the rents and renewaU'of their estates, water- 
rents, market-dues, and profits of the baths. ( Municipal 
Cotmniss. ih’por/, 183.5, App. pt. ii. p. 1109., et scq.) The 
inimcuse tliickness of its w'ails must nave made it a strong- 
hold in the earlier period of its history ; but in later 
times it has never been a station of any military import- 
ance. It was fortified and held for the king at the outbreak 
of the civil wars ; and after being taken and retaken several 
times, was ultiipatcly ceded to the parliaineDt in 1645. 
Christopher Anstcy, author of the New Bath Guide, and 
John Faimcr, author of the plan for conveying uu^s by 
coaches, with other distinguished persons, wore natives 
of Bath. {Solimis, Polyhisf. c. 22. ; Hen. qf Huntingdon, 
lib. ii. ; Gildas, cap. uit. i Leland's Coil. v. 2. ; Dtigda/^’s 
Monas, tome 1. ; Maddox's Hist. Bxcheq. c. 13., may bo 
referred to for the earlier history and trade of the place. 
The Fourth Report, pp. 369., et seq. ; and the Eighth, pp. 
567., et seq., qf Comnuss. on CAart/iVs, contain an account 
of those of Bath.) 

Bath, a town and port of the U. States, Maine co., 
Lincoln, on the W. side of tho Kennebec, about 10 m. 
from tho sea. lat. 43o 56' N., long. 6iF 4<y W. Pop. 
3,773. It is pleasantly situated, and is one of the most 
commercial towns in the state. The river, which is 
seldom frozen over, admits vessels of considerable bur- 
den. Bath is the name of several other towns, and also 
, of several countries in the U. States. 

BATHGATE, a town and par. of Scotland, co. 
Linlithgow. Pop. 3,593. Tho town is situated on tbe 
middle road between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 18 m. 
W. S.W. the former, and 6 ro. S. Linlithgow. It stands 
on the S. declivity of a ridge of hills extending across 
tbe CO., and comprises an old and a new portion ; the 
former consisting of narrow crooked lanes, on a steep 
declivity, and the latter of more modern and better built 
houses, on more level ground. Tbe streets are W'cll 
paved and Ughted, and it is abundantly supplied with 
good water, brought from a distance. The church, a 



manu&cturcrs, and in the adjacent coiil and lime works, noted ; csimclally asparagus, said to have been first citl- 
It has an excellent academy, liberally endowed bv a tivated there. 'J'he place is called Patrircry in Unmes- 
native of the town, who acquired a fortune in the'W. xlay, and the manor was given to the abhey of^West- 
Indies, which furnishes education, of the best sort, gratis, minster, in exchange fur that of Windsor, by Wm. I.; 
to all natives of the par. It has six annual lairs, two of hence tlie present name. It was granted by the crown, in 
which, at W'hitsuntide and Martinmas, are of very con* lfi27, to the St. John family, and the celebrated I.ord 
tiderable {m|iortancc, as cattle fairs. A weekly mafket is Ilolingbroke was born and died in their mansion (since 
held on W'ednesday. The par. is generally in a high removed). It is now the property of Earl Spencer, 
state of cultivation. BATTLE, a par. and town of England, co. Sussex, 

BATHURST TOWN, a town of W. Africa, on the rape Hastings, hund. Battle, 52 m. S.E. London. Pop., 
S. side of the mouth of the river Gambia; cap. of the 1821, 2,852; 1831, 2,999: houses at latter date, 516. The 
British possessions on that river, and seat of a dvil town is pleasantly situated amidst w’oody knolls, which 
licut.-govornor ; laL 13^ 28' N.,lon. 1G*^32'W. It stands bound it on the S. and S.E., and enclose it in a vale 
on the E. end of St. Mary’s Island, a fertile, but low and w hich winds on to the sea, at Hastings. The principal 
swampy spot, about 4 m. In length, and 3 m. in breadth, street (about | m. in length) is terminated by the 
Pop. (1836, of the town and island) 2,82.''i, of whom 3G magnificent gateway of the old abbey. There are a few 
only are Eurnneans ; the rest being liberated Afric^ins, good modern structures, but the greater part of the 
Mandingoes, Jolofs, &c. The main street facing the river houses are ancient, and of mean appearance. The* 
is occupied with European w'archouscs and private dwell- church, partly In the Roman and partly in the Gothic 
ings ; the other streets are laid out in straight lines, but style, has many antique devices on the gloss of Its 
unpaved, and are lined mostly witii African lints, indostMi windows. Tliore is an endow'ed school for 30 girls and 
within small gardens. The Goveniment-house, lilm the boys, and a charity school for 40 boys, supported by 
other European buildings, consists of one Aimr, raised subscription. A weekly market is held on Tuesday ; a 
upon brick pillars, fiirnishcd with verandahs, and ap- monthly one, on the same day, for rattle ; and 2 annual 
proarhed by a long flight of steps. There is a spacious fairs, on Whit Monday and Nov. 22. (Gunpowder is 
hospital for liberated Africans near the town ; there arc the only manufacture, for which there are several 
three Wesleyan chapels and a missionary school : tlie extensive mills in the vicinity : its excellence is sur- 
number of the armed force here, in 1H36, was 321. Most passed only by that made at Dartford. Battle is the 
6f the European settlers are merchants, trading chiefly central town of a poor law union of 14 parishes. The 
in gum Senegal, bees* wax, hidc.s, ivory and gold ; the ancient name of tlie town was Epiton : Its present name 
other principal exports arc tortoise-sliell, riec, cotton, is derived from the great battle between Harold and 
African teak, camwood, palm oil, country cloths. Sec. : William of Normandy, in 1066, of which It was the 
the import duties, in 1834, amounted to 3,016/. ; and 127 arena. In the following year the Conqueror founded 
vessels, tonnage 1 1 ,758 tons, entered the port. This set- the abliey, in commemoration of ids victory, the ruins of 
tlement was established in 1816 ; it was several ye.*irs ago which still sullicienily attest its ancient magnificence, 
threatened by the neighbouring Barra, chieftain, but On the completion of its church, he deposited in it the 
friendly relations have since been entered into w'ith that famous roll in which the names of ail the loaders who 
nation. {Alexander's Voyage to the Cokmies ttf IV. Africa^ had accompanied him on the expedition were inscribed. 
in 1835, pp. (t5~72. Aiartin*s Ilisiury and Statistics ^ Copies of it arc still extant, tliough not free from the 
Uu' Colonies^ VXm.) > suspicion of being interpolated and falsified. Bone- 

BAT1ND.\H, a large inland town of Hindoslan, prov. dictinc monks from Normandy were Its first occupants : 
Ridpootana; lat. 30*^ 12' N., long. 74° 48' E. Its vicinity their abbot was mitred, and a peer of parliament The 
has been celebrated for its breed of horses. abbey was built on a gentio acclivity, overlooking a fine 

BATLEY, a town and par. of England, W.R. co. extent of woods and meadows, and was endowed with 
York. The par., which contains 6,3iK) acres and 11,335 all tlie lauds for a le.'iguc round, besides various manors 
inhab., is principally in the waiientakc of Aggbrig, but and cliurches in other counties. Many subsequent royal 

i iartly also in that of Moriey: tlie town, which has 4,841 and private donations were added to tiie original endow- 
nhab., is in the former. The pop., botli in the town men t, and its prciogatives and immunities were placed 
and the contiguous district, is principally engaged in the on the same footing as tlinsc of Christ Church, Canter- 
woollen trade, especially in the manufacture of what is bury. In the reign of Edw. III. leave was obtained to 
called white clotli. Tlie churcli, built in the reign of fortify the abtiuy. At tlic general suppression its aunuai 
Henry VI., has several moniiincnts of the Fitzwilliam, revenue was, according to Speed, 987/. Os. lO^d. : Ducdalc 
Savilfe, and other principal families in the vicinity, makes it 880/. 14s. l^d. Sixty monks were pensioned 
There is insre also a well endowed free school, founcted off. The remains iiccupy tliree sUlcs of a large qua- 
in the reign of Janies I. drangle. {Camden's lint, s Dugdalc's Monas, i Pett^ 

BATOUM, a sea-port town of Turkey in Asia, prov. nant's Tour ; OUpin's lUiast qf Sussex.) 

Trebizond, ne.*ir the Russian frontier, on the E. slioro of BATUIIIN, a town of Euroiioan Russia, government 
the Black Sea, 4 ra. N. from the mouth ot tlie Tchorok, of Tchcriiigufl’, beautifrilly situated on the Kcim, an 
lat. 41° 38' 40" N.. long. 41° 38' 55" E. Top. 2,000. ? It affluent of ttie Desna. Pop. 6,000. V It is chiefly remark- 
is built in a straggling manner, and is not fortified. The able for tlie castle in its vicinity belonging to Count 
harbour, which Is open to the E.N.E. and N., is defended Rasoumofski, w ho has established mauuuicturcs in tli* 
on the W. by a projecting tongue of land, and has deep town of cloth and wax candles. 

water, large ships anchoring within a few It. of the shore. BA VA R 1 A ( Germ. Jiaiern ; Fr. i7avicrr), a country 
The contiguous country is fertile in fruits, corn, and rice ; in the S. W . of Germany, anciently a duciiy, afterwards 
but it has very little trade. {Klaproth^ Tableau du Cau~ an electorate, and now raised to the rank of a kingdom, 
case, p. 162.) being one of the principal of the secondary European 

BA TTAGLIA, a village of Venetian Lombardy, prov. states. It is composed of two distinct parts, commonly 
Padua, on the canal of Monselice, 10 m. S. by W. Padua, designated the “ Territory of the Danube and Maine,^* 
Fop. 3,000. It has hot-water baths, which, with com- and the ** Territory of the Rhine." The former, w hich 
modious buildings and agreeable promenades along the comprises about 7-8tlis of tho monarciiy, extends from 
canal, attract a considerable Influx of company. 47° 19' to 60° 41' N. lat., and from 8° 61' to 13° 4i.' E. 

BATTALAH {Fatala), &■ large town of lllndostan, long., and is bounded N. by the kingdom of Saxony, 

{ irov. Lahore, considered tlie healthiest place in the Ftui- the principalities of Iteuss, and the states of ducal Saxony ; 
ah; in an open plain, 26 m. N.E. Umritsir ; lat. 31° 48' E. and S. by the states of tlie Austrian empire ; and W. 
N., Ion. 75° O' E. by the territories of Electoral Hesse, Hesse- Darmstadt, 

BATTECOLLAH {BatucMa, the round town), aina- lladcn, and the kingdom of WUrlembcrg. The Rhine ter- 
ritime town of some size in Hindostan, prov. Canara ; ritory lies on the W. side of that river, by which it is partly 
lat. 1«° 56'N., Ion, 74° 37' E. bounded, and is completely separated from the rest of tho 

BATTERSEA, a par. and town of England, hund. Bavarian dominions by tlie interposition of the territories 
Brixton, co. Surrey, 4 m. S. W. St. Paul’s. Pop., 1821, of B.iden and Hesse- Darmstadt : it extends from 48° hV 
4,992 ; 1831, 5, .540 : houses at the latter date, 1,022. Area, to 49° 50' N. lat., and fiom 7° 6' to 8° 31' E. long. 

3,020 acres. It comprises a low level tnoct on the S. bank hxtent. Population. — Considerable d'i'screpaucies have 
of the Thames, and forms one of the suburbs to tho me- prevailed in the statements respecting the gunerficlAl 
tropolis ; a wooden bridge connects it with Chelsea : it extent of Bavaria. According to Hassel, it anitains 
contains many respectable houses and detached villas. 32,834 Brit. sq. m. ; others have reduced it to 28 43.5 so 
The parish cliurcn is a modern brick building, with m. ; and Berghaus, in his late work, estimates it ^ 
tower and spire, beside the river; another has lieen l,^ German, or 29,637 Eng. sq.m. ^ 

erected within a recent period, by the commissioners ap- 
pointed for such purposes. There is a free school for 20 
boys, and a national school fur 150 boys and girls. The 
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In 1887 the total pop. wat 4,815,^. 1 

Surface-— Mountanu. — hohcmiAhu on the whore a 
mountainouR character, being not only walled In by lofty ! 
emountaina on the N. and S., but having extensive chains 
running through Jts interior. The loftiest mountains are 
the Noric Alps, on the S., which separate it trom the 
Tyroi ; their most elevated points are tlie Zugspits, circle 
oflsar, 9,689 ft., and the Wetterschroflbn, 9,387. Tlie All- 

E iu- Alps, in the prov. of the Upper Danube, extend from 
empten. In a N.E. direction, to near Mindelheim. The 
Hochvogel in this range is 8,476, and the Teufeigsiiss, in 
the same prov., 9,883 ft. The high lands on the N . side 
of the Danube contain the finely-wooded chain of the 
Spessart,' which commences on the Maine, at the place 
wnere that river separates it from the chain of tiie Oden- 
waid, and traverses the prov. of Lower Maine from 
N. to S., covering an area of 147 so^. in. The loftiest 
•ummits of this range, such as the Engelsberg and the 
Geyersberg, rise to the height of about 2,(M)0 ft. The 
most common rocks in the Spessart are granite, gneiss, 
syenite, and porohyry, which serve as a support for sand- 
stone, argil and calcareous rocks. 8 of the Maine, and 
aloim the frontiers of the Lower and Upper Maine and 
the Rezat, is the range of the Steiger- Wald, which reaches 
nearly to-the chain of the Spessart, and is only separated 
from ft by the course of tlie Maine. The Rhunie-Gehirge, 
a bleak and desolate chain of mountains in tiie circle ot 
Lower Maine, unite on the W. with the chain of the 
Vogelsberg, and on the £ with the Thuringer-Wald : 
they are more extensive and more elevated than the 
Tange of the Spessart, and are covered half the year with 
■now. The Fichtel-Gebirge, which connect the Iliicene 
mountains with the Boehmur-Wald, lie in the N.E. part 
of the Upper Maine. They consist chiefly of granite, 
ipiciss, quartz, and clayslate. llie highest point in the 
range is the summit of the Ochsenkopf or Ox's Head 
<.6,880 ft.). The chain of the Boehmer-Wald, which 
commences at the sources of the Eger, and running along 
the E. confines of Bavaria, terminates at the Moravian 
mountains, throwing out several branches into the circles 
of the Lowor Danube and Regen, may be about 200 m. in 
length. The most elevated summits are the Asber, 4,824 
ft. ; the Rochcr, 4,720 ft, ; and the Dragell, 4,^ ft. The 
Bavarian mountains are in general well wooded, lu the 
flat country along the Danube there are some very exten- 
■ive marshes 

Rivers. — Bavaria is watered by the largest rivers ot 
Germany. The most considerable of these is the Da- 
nube, which, on entering Bavaria from the Wiirtemberg 
dominions, is of sufficient size to be navigable, and after- 
wards flows through the heart of the kingdom, making, 
with its windings, a course of about 270 Eiig. m. In its 
course through the Bavarian territory, it flows past the 
towns of Giinsburg, Ucechstadt, Donauweerth, Neuburg, 
Ingolstodt, Ratisbon, Straubing, Vllshofcn, and Passau, 
and receives no fewer than 88 rivers : tiie chief of these, 
on the right bank, are the Iller, the Lcch, the Isar, and the 
Inn, all having their source among the Alps. The Iller, 
before its Junction with the Danube, receives the Blei- 
bach ; the Isar is joined by the Loisach, Am|>er, and 
Wiirm, and fklls into the Danube below Deggendorf : 
the Inn, which rises in Switzerland, flows through the 
Tyrol, and is navigable before it enters Bavaria: it 
receives tbe Alz, the large river Salza, Ac., and Joins the 
Danube obor Passau. The streams on the left or Fran- 
conian side, which arc by no means so large os those on 
the opposite bank, are the Wornitz, the Altmiihl, which 
has its source in the Steiger. Wald and falls into the 
Danube near Kehleim ; the Rohrbach, near Babenhciro ; 
the Kaab, which descends from the*Fichtel-Gebirge and 
ffiseharges itself into the Danube above Ratisbon ; and 
Regen, that flows from the Bochmer-Wald, and, tra- 
versing the circle to which ft gives name, joins the 
Danube opposite Ratisbon. 

The only considerable river in the N. part of Bavaria 
is the Maine, formed by the junction of the Red mid 
W'hlte Maine, the former originating in the vicinity of 
Keubaii, and the latter descending from Ochsenkopf, 
pert of the Fichtel-Gebirge, in the circle of the Upiier 


Danube. These unite near Culmbach, and traverse 
Franconia in a W. direction, receiving in their progress 
the Rodach, the Linn, and tho Franconian Saale, which 
flow from the Rhcene-Gebirge, the Regiiitz, and many 
smaller streams. The Rhine forms the E. boundary of 
the BavatiiUi province which bears its name. 

Lakes. — The lakes are numerous, and some of them 
large. Besides the Lake of Constance, only a small 
portion of which is situated in Bav.via, the most exteii- 
tive are the Ammer, about 12 m. long and 27 in circuit; 
the Wiirm, 14 m. in length and 4 in breadth ; and tho 
Cliiem, about 35 ra. in circuit. The StafTen or Staffel, 
the Wiilciicn, tlic Kochel, and the King's or Barthoto- 
tnonis lakes, arc also of considerable extent. Most of 
these lakes abound in fish, .and several valuable -fisheries 
have been established on them. 

Biivaria possesses few complete canals of any great 
magnitude. A canal was made In 1807 between Rosen- 
heim, 7,400 ft. long and 36 ft. brood. Another canal was 
finished in 1818 between Wiirth and Knitlingen, 10,624 ft. 
long and 62 ft. broad. There is a can.al in the W. part 
of Uie circle of the Isar 13,(M)0 ft. in length, which saves a 
distance of 6 m., and avoids the dangerous navigation of 
the Ammer Lake. A grand canal is now in progress 
for joining tlie Danube witli the Rhine. It is to extend 
from Dietfurth, on tlie Aitmiihl, a navigable affluent of 
the Danflbe, to Bamberg on tho Maine, a distance of 234 
German, or about 112 Eng. m. It is on a large scale, and 
is estimated to cost from 800,000/. to 900,000/. This 
magnificent uifclertaking, which appears to be destined to 
reiiiise tlie project of Cliarlpmagnc for joining the Black 
Sea to the German Ocean, is carried on at the instigation 
and with tlie assistance of tlie Bavarian government. It 
is already far advanced ; and will, no doubt, when com- 

Ictcd, be of the greatest importance, not to Bavaria only, 

ut to Europe. 

Climate, — The climate of Bavaria Is in general tem- 
perate and salubrious, but the temperature is consider- 
ably modified by local riilferences in the elevation of the 
soli. In the mountainous regions it is cold and bleak, 
but milder in the low country : in the plains and valleys 
tiie summer heats are siunetiines oppressive. 

Forests. — Tlie Bavarian forests are very extensive and 
valuable ; a considerable portion of the Kingdom being 
still covered with natural woods. The most common 
trees are oak and beech in the plains, and pine and fir on 
the mountains. The most extensive forests arc situated 
on tho Spessart and Rliisne mountains, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kempten, where they cover a surface of 
2.58,143 acres. The annual product of the Bavarian 
forests is estimated at 2,370,000 klafters ; and timber is 
one of the most important articles of export. 

The following table exhibits an approximative view of 
the extent, in acres, of the forests in the different circles, 
distributed among the classes to whom they belong : — 


CiKlCB. 

F— TfJg?*’ 

and^nk- 

Btace. 

Tolndi. JSSt- 

STSL 

Imt 

Ke|{en 

Lowor Danube 

Upper Danube 

Ijower Maine 

Upper Maine 

Kezat - • 

Rbine — - 

6Slr560 101,096 

«6H,(I10 126/161 

175,533 788 

217,627 160/;99 

tSS/ill S37/i«4 
416,545 100,342 

225,386 1.51,243 

36C/)ri7 268,550 

813/153 1,436,209 
411.733 796,404 
481,253 65.5,569 
874.849 768,175 

190A76 761,701 
197,529 714,716 
165,067 .541/196 
70/i89 704,706 

Total 

2.412.339 1,246A98 

2,704,649 6.363/176 


The gross annual value of the woods and forests be- 
longing to the state amounts to nearly 350,000/. ; but, in 
consequence of the heavy expenses attending their ma- 
nagement, the nett proiluce received by the state amounts 
only to little more than half that sum. 

Minerals. — The mmeral products of Baval-ia are im- 
portant and valuable ; but notwithstanding the enuon- 
ragement held out by government, they liave hitherto 
been comparakLvely neglected. The priucipal producU 
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•ro flilt, coal, andIrOn. Salt li a royal monopoly, and 
produces a coiisider^le rorenue. According to Itau, the 
consumption is about 38,745 tons a year, tiie retaii price 
being 6 fl. 9 ks., or lOs. per cwt, in tne country ; whereas 
about 4,a00 tons are annually sold to Switzerland, at 2 fl. 
29 ks., or about 4s. Gd. per cwt. There are a consider- 
able number or iron-works and coal-mines in operation ; 
but the quantities produced are comparatively Inconsider- 
able, not being a tenth part of what they might easily 
amount to : they belong partly to the crown, and 'partly 
to private individuals, liiack lead is obtained in some 
places ; and small quantities of copper and quicksilver 
are also produced. There are* an immense variety of 
marbles. The porcelain clay of Bavaria is probably the 
finest in Europe. 

Cattle^ •— The pastures of Bavaria are extensive, imd 
geiierally good. According to Iloeck, the stock of cattle, 
horses, and sheep, in the difibrent circles, in 1828, was as 
follows 



Hones. 

Homed 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Imr ... 

KaRen ... 

U|)^ Duiube 

Ix>wer Danube 

Rezat ... 

Up|N.T Maine 
liuwer Maine 
iUiuie ... 

ia’1,683 

29,160 

63,667 

£1,102 

31.260 

7,293 

11,286 

24,998 

288,888 

212,313 

307,010 

214,838 

240.000 
208,639 

260.000 
Ib4,4d9 

159.000 
91,128 
97,327 

133,350 • 

180.000 
131.491 
210/)(10 
13.3,804 

Total 

In 1837 • 

824,991 

330,620 

1,893.687 

Zr330.886 

1,138,100 

1,484.080 


This, however, would seem to be a most inadeqiiate 
stock compartitl witli the extent and capacities of the 
country. Generally spewing, too, the quality of the 
stock used to be very inferior. A good deal of improve- 
ment has, however, been efiected in this respect within 
the last ten years by the establishment of veterinary 
schools, the institution of prizes, Ac., and more than aif, 
ill so far at least as sheep are concerned, by the high 
price of wmil of late years, and the advantages seen to 
accrue from the improvement of the breed, to the wool- 
growers of Saxony, Silesia, and other German countries. 
Although, therefore, neither the stock of cattle, Itorscs, 
nor sheep, be at present so extensive or good as in some 
of the contiguous countries, it Is satisfiudory to know 
that it is in a ])rugressive state of improvement ; and the 
rxtt'nsive market that the accesston of Bavaria to the 
German Customs* Union has opened to her jiroducts 
will must probably lead to new elibrts for the improve, 
mont of this amongst other branches of industry. The 
%tock of hogs is estimated at 87(),(MH). Poultry and wild 
fowl an* pleiitiful ; and in the circles of llezat and Uiiper 
Danube the peasantry carry on a profitable trade in honey. 
The wolves, that formerly infested the Bavarian forests, 
are now nearly extinct. 

AgrictUlure The soil of Bavaria, where it is not 

covered bv morasses or mountains, is generally good ; 
and, in the plains and valleys it is deep, fertile, and 
capable of producing all kinds of crops. Owing to the 
ignorance and prejudices of the peasantry, agriculture 
is still, in most parts, in a very backward state, and large 
tracts of arable landr continue uncultivated. It was re- 
cently, and probably still continues to be customary, in 
cases of sickness or disease among cattle, for tlie iius- 
bandraan, instead of applying to a veterinary surgeon, or 
administering remedies, to drive them to tlie shrine of 
some saint 1 But, thanks to the spread of education, 
the confiscation and sale of the greater part of the 
church lands, and the introduction of a more liberal 
system of government, the prejudices of the people are 
rapidly relaxing ; a great deal of waste land has liecn 
reclaimed ; and an improved system of cultivation has 
lieen introduced into various districts, and is diflbsiiig 
itself over the whole country. Government has zealously 
cxcrte<i itself to promote impfovoment,notmercly by the 
reforms it has elTected in the systems of administration 
and education, but by the drainage of extensive marshes, 
and by its efforts to improve tlie breed of sheep, Ac. 

Agriculture is most improved in the valley of the Da- 
nube, the circles of llezat, and of the Upper and liOwer 
Maine. The plain lying to the S. of Munich has, on 
account of its productiveness, be<!n styled the granary of 
Germany. Principal crops— rye, wheat, oats, and barley; 
but rice, maize, and buckwheat, are also partially culti. 
vated. No accurate estimate can be formed of the pro- 
diictivenesB of the crops, varying, as they must necessa- 
rily do, not only according to the quality of the zoll, but 
also according to the skill with which it Is cultivated, and 
the nature of the seasons.* But Englishmen who have 
been in Bavaria state, that under proper culture, the 
produce of corn and turnips is equal to.what it is in the 

* It U sMtad In a very good article on Bavaria, in the Penny Cy- 
clopndia, that the average produce of tlw Bavarian eatopa b about of 
bniairia an EiwlUh acter But a crop rfthb sort would do litUe more 
thansaplace ^ aeed: 28 bushels aa acre would bunesssr Uhbut pro- 
bat^ under, the mark. 


best cultIVBted diitrlett of Engtand : and notwlthstandiiiff 
tiie vast consumption of com in the breweries, Bayam 
has invariably a large surplus for exportation. 

The following table exhibits the prices of the four 

K 'ndpal sorts of grain within each of the circles of 
varia, at an average of the six years ending with 1886, 
In shillings and pence sterling per imperial quarter t— 


Clrdea. 

Whert. 

Rje. 

Barley. 

Oatt. • 


«. d. 

«. d. 

«. d. 

a. d. 

Imv ... 

30 0 

21 10 

17 I 

10 8 

Lower Deaabe 

25 9 

4 

14 2 

9 6 

Kegen • 

23 0^ 

19 6 

15 8 

9 8 

Upper Denabe 

29 6 

22 1 

16 11 

10 4 

Rezat - - 

27 1 

20 10 

17 6 

10 2 

Upper Maine 

28 1 

21 9 

17 4 

8 4 

Lower Maine - 

27 6 

21 3 

17 4 

10 8 

Whole kingdom 

27 7 1 

1 20 11 

16 6 

9 11 


• The hop-plant is cultivated to a considerable extent, 
particularly in the circles of Rezat and the Upper Da- 
nube : the quantity raised varies from 30,000 to 40^0 
cwt. a year, of wnich about a half Is ei^rted. , The 
culture of the vine is well understood in. Bavaria, llie 
best vineyards are in the circles bf the Lower Maine and 
the Rhine. The former produces the wines of Franco- 
nia, known by the names of the Maine, Were. Saale, 
and Tauber wines. The famous Steinwein and Llesten- 
wein are produced on the banks of the Leiite, not far 
from Steinberg, in the mark of WUrzburg. The he*t 
wines in the circle of the Rhine are those produced near 
Deidesheim, and Wachenheim. The average yearly pro- 
duce is estimated at about 800,000 elmers. Hemp and 
flax are grown in some districts, but the supply is not 
suflicient for home consumptloiv Madder anu liquorioe 
are very extensively produced, and form considerable 
articles of export. Tlie culture of the potato has ra- 
pidly increased during late years, particularly in the N. 
provinces, and its produce is now estimate at above 
11,280,0(M) scheffels. Beetroot is raised in considerable 
quantities, and there arc several factories for its conver- 
sion into sugar. Tobacco is grown in considerable quan- 
tities in the circles of Rezat and Rhine. Silk has been 
raistNl of late years, but not to any great extent. Con- 
siderable portions of ground have been laid out in nurse- 
ries and flower-gardens, and large quantities of bruit are 
exported from the territories of Maine and the Rhine. 

According to Berghaus the average annual amount of 
the princiiml articles of agricultural produce in Ba- 
varia, is 


Rye ■ 

Wheat 

2,962,500 M:hein!l 
1,239..W7 — 

Wine 

798,751 elmcr. 
34,902 eetnr. 

Oata . 

1,378,800 — 

1,927,363 — 

2,730,818 — 

Tobaroo - 
Iii&|lC6i£f9Cl * 

337(801 - 

82,537 — 

An ‘ten viicflDkl 

Total grain - 
I'otatoes 

Peas - 
I,entils 

16,278,848 • - 
11«282.149 — 

53,210 ~ 

74,992 - 

I'opirfes 
M^dcr • 
Foddtrr ,- 
Timber - 

acneiieB 
8,4a5 . 

47^365 oetnr. 
3.3,811,131 -. 

2,460,046 fkthoma 


It has lieen estimated that 63 per cent, of the entire 
surface of the kingdom is occupied by tillage and pasture 
lands, 29 per cent, by forests, and that 18 per cent, to 
waste. But it is needless to say that these estimates are 
but little to be depended on ; and that at best they are 
never more tiian rude approximations. 

Bavaria is mostly divided into very small properties. 
In the circles of Isar, Regen, I.ower and Upper Danube, 
Rezat, and Upper Maine, there are 2,2.'>4,603 estates, 
possessed by G0<i.989 proprietors ; but in the first three 
circles the land is not so much subdivided as in the 
others. The property possessed by the state amounts 
to about a sixth part of the entire value of the landed 
property of the kingdom. In consequence of this great 
subdivision of the land, there are but few hired mrma 
and few hired labourers ; where, however, tlie latter 
are hired, their wages may amount, at an average, to 
about 8d. a day, with provisions in harvest. In towna 
wages vary firoin Hd. to 16d. a day, according to the trade 
and the skill of the workman. Throughout Bavaria all 
sorts of field labour are performed indiscriminately by 
men and women. 

Manufactures are generally In a backward state, and 
manufacturing establishments mostly on a small scale. 
The beer manufacture, and breweries, must, however, be 
excepted from this remark. Bavaria would certsdnlj 
appear to bo the jiaradlse of beer-drinkers. “No indi- 
vidual in the world,'* says Mr. Strang, ** not excepting a 
London coal-heavcr, drinks so mu<ih beer as a Bavarian. 
I am credibly informed that the majority of the mechanics 
of Munich are rarely satisfied with less than 10 or 1 2 tank- 
ards daily. There are two kinds of beer, the brown and 
the white : it is neither so strong nor so sweet as our 
Scotch ale, but its hop flavour is more delicate. It is not 
only a pleasant, but a very wholesome beverage ; and 
from Its universal use, you may easily believe that, with 
the exception of the English metroi>o11s, there is no 
city where so much beer Is brewed as in Munich. The 
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citablishment of 'Herr Pichorr, built like a citadel, al- 
tnott rivals the works of our Meux's, and Barclay and 
Perkins'. In every comer of the city you find beer- 
houses; and when you see a Bavarian peasant not 
working, you are sure to find him with a- can of beer In 
his hand.^** {Germany fn 1831. 11. 3770 According to 
Mr. Murray, the “ amount and quality of the annual 
brewing" Is a subject of as earnest discussion among 
the Bavarians as the vintage or harvest In other coun- 
tries 1 We therefore need not la* surprised to h^ 
that It is, estimated tiiat there are In all about 
breweries In the kingdom ; that they consume annual^ 
from 7f)0,000 to 800,000 quarters of malt ; and that their 
produce amounts to about 90,000, OO'O gallons I If this 
estimate bo at all accurate, it gives, supposing 20,000,000 
gfiilons to be exported, an average supply of 17 gallons a 
year to every Individual, young and old, male and female. 
In the kingdom ; and as there Ts comparatively little beer 
drunk in the llhino province, the consumption of Bavaria 
Proper will be really greater tiian it appears to bo, even 
on the face of this statement 1 It may be supposed, per- 
liaps, that tills enormous consumption of beer must lie 
injurious to the labouring population ; but this does not 
seem to be the case. The desire to possess this luxuiy 
stimulates their industry ; and notwithstanding their 
indulgence in it, they are well clothed and well fed; 
there is no appearance of abject poverty amongst them, 
and beggars are never seen. 

Next to lieer, the staple products of manufacturing 
industry are coarse linens, woollens, cottons, loatlier, 
paper, glass, eartlienware, jewellery, iron-ware, basket- 
ware, and wooden articles. Coarse linens arc manu- 
iuetured to a considerable extent ; but the supply of 
woollen stufik, -worsted hose, and cotton goods, is inade- 
quate to the consumption. The leather manufacture Is 
extensive and important, and leather is largely exported. 
Tliere arc above 130 paper-mills, about 50 glass-houses, 
2.(M)0 saw-inllls, many establishments for the manufac. 
ture of wooden clocks, toys, &c., and of porcelain and 
earthenware. Ironware, especially nails and needles, is 
extensively manufactured, and the exports are consider- 
able. The optical, mathematical, surgical, and musical 
instruments, made at Munich, are higlily prized on the 
Continent, especially tiie telescopes of Fraiienhofer, 
which are superior to tliosc made anywhere else. There 
are lUso foundries for cannon, and manufactories of 
muskets and oilier small arms, &e. ; and eonsiderable 
quantities of jewellery arc exported to most European 
markets. The principal manuracturing towns are .Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, Furth, Sehwabaeli, liuf, Hayrcuth,&c. 

Commerce. — The central situation of Bavaria renders 
her well suited for the transit and carrying trade , and 
to tills Augsburg, Nuremberg, Batisbon, and Spires, 
owed the greater part of their wealth and celebrity 
during the middle ages. But in modern times the means 
of profiting by tlie natural advantages of the country in 
tliis way have been comparatively neglected. W'ithin 
these few years, hov/ever, they have begun to attract the 
attention they so justW deserve. Besides the great canal 
alreaily alluded to, mr uniting the Danube with the 
llliine, a joint stock company established in 1838 a re- 
gular steam rommunieation between llatislMin and I.inz, 
in Austria, which was extended In the present year (1839) 
to Donauwerth and Ilhn. Thu first railroad w'ith steam 
carriages introduced upon the Continent was that between 
Nuremberg and Furth, opened in 1835: but notwith- 
standing that the decided success of this undertaking 
called forth many similar projects in many parts of the 
kingdom, this line continues to be tlie tinfy one of the 
kind. Bavaria has a great resource* for commercial 
undertakings. In the credit enjoyed by the bankers of 
Augsburg, which is still one of the principal places of the 
('oiitlnent for the negotiation of bills. A banking rom- 
panv for the issue of notes, the discounting of bills of 
exenango, and the advance of loans on mortgage, has been 
cstablisned at Munich. Thougli sanctioned by govern- 
ment, the latter is not responsible for Its engagements. 

The exports consist chiefly of corn, timber, wine, 
rattle, sheep, and hogs, butter, salt. Iron, leather, glass, 
hops, fruit, beer, wool, optical and mathematical instru- 
ments, wooden toys, Jewellery, maps, &c. Their value 
is estimated by Holm at about 14,(KK},000 fl. (1,225, OOOf.) 
a year. According to the same authority, the quantities 
of the principal articles exiiorted are at an average : — 

Horned cattle - - 190,000 to 200,000 head 

HorseW ... 12,000 13,000 — 

Sheem ... . 225,000 — 

Hogs ... . 565,000 — 

Cheese and butter . - 100,000 cwts. 

Wool ... . 19,000 

Hops ... . 22,000 — 

llrled Fruit ... 3S,(D0 — 

Wheat ... - 900,000 q^rs. 

Wine (value) ... 1,250,000 11. 
Timber (value) ... 2,500,000 — 

The imi^brts consist principally of sugar, coffee and 


other colonial products; spices and dye stuillit cotton 
stuin, silks, woollens, and fine manufactures of all kinds ; 
drugs, hemp, imd flax, &c. The imports of cattle are 
also extensive, and those of horses exceed the exports. 
The total value of the imports is estimated at 10,000,00011. 
(875,000/.) ; but every one acquainted with the merest 
elements of political econon^ knows, that If the value of 
the exports amounts to 14,000,000/1., that of the imports, 
instead of being less, must, in ordinary years, be con. 
siderobly greater. Were this not the case, commerco 
would be a means of Impoverishing the .country. The 
duties on goods Imported into Bavaria are, with few ex. 
ceptions, those of the Prussian Customs* Union, of which 
it forms a part. {See Pbussia.) Its proportion of the 
joint revenue of the league is 16*94, or 17 cent. 

tJntil the formation of the Prussian league, which has 
opened a vast extent of country to the products of Bavaria, 
its natural facilities for commercial intercourse were dc. 
fcated by its own prohibitory regulations, and those of 
most of Its neighbours. Sounder and more enlightened 
views, as to commerce, are now, however, beginning to 
prevail all over Germany; and it is but justice to add, 
that the Bavarian government has given a pow'crfiil 
impulse to industry by establishing mechanics^ schools, 
annual exhibitions, and prizes; and still more by the 
abolition of the pernicious privileges of guilds and cor. 
poratloiis. But a vast deal still remains to lie effected 
before industry can make any real progress in this and 
roost other German states. The English reader will be 
surprised to learn that here the number of labourers 
permitteil to reside in towns, the number and distrl. 
bution of trades, the prices of bread find meat, and even 
the introduction of new machinery, arc all determined 
by artificial arrangements, dependent on the ealculntioiis 
and estimates of the minister of tlie interior, and en- 
forced by tlie institution of passports and of a preventive 
police I The wonder is not, where such regulations 
prevail, that industry should be in a depressed condition, 
but that it should exist at all. And, in point of fact, the 
progress it has made is principally ascribable to the fact 
of Bavaria having within her limits Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, and other towns that, being formerly free imperial 
cities, liave been but little injured by these preposterous 
regulations. The roads in Bavaria are generally liad ; 
and we agree with Mr. Murray in tliinking, that how 
laudable soever the encouragement given by the king to 
tlic fine arts, lie would eouier a much more solid and 
important benefit on iiis dominions were lie to apply his 
energies, and divert a portion of ids expenditure to their 
improvement. The public roods, such as they are, ex- 
tend upwards of 5,500 miles. 

The Bavarian florin is equivalent to21d. sterling; the 
elmer, or measure of wine, to 9f gcillons ; and the sdieffel, 
or measure of com, to *761 imp. quart. 

haw m to Marrwge^ 8(C — Considering the lengthened 
period of tranquillity tiiat Bavaria has enjoyed, and the 
stimulus given to industry hy the secularisation of the 
projierty of the monasteries, and the almlition of guilds 
and corporations, the progress of population has been 
slower than might have been expected. This slow pro- 
gress would seem to Ih>, in part at least, accounted for by 
the law which enacts, tiiat " no marritme between peo- 
ple without capital shall be allowed without the previous 
permission qf the poor institutions that is, of the prin- 
cipal persons in each provincial district elected to super- 
intend the management of the poor, who ore bound to 
refuse such permission, unless tiiey see a reasonable 
prospect of the parties being able to provide for the 
children that may be expected to spring from the pro- 
posed union. To insure their vi^lance, it is enacted, 
that the members of poor Institutions neglecting to en- 
force this law " are to answer for the maintenance of the 
saidfamiliest should tiicy not be able to maintain them- 
selves." Undoubtedly, a law of tills sort must tend 
powerfully to prevent Improvident unions ; and wc are 
assured that it has retarded the increase of population, 
and had a most salutary effect in averting extreme po- 
verty and consequent misery. (See Appendla F. to Poor 
Inquiry Ileturns, p. 22.) 

in Bavaria all destitute persons have a legal claim to 
relief; and no doubt it was the wish to prevent the 
abuse of this right that led to the institution of the 
above law. That it has been effectual to this end. It 
universally admitted; but different opiidons are enter- 
tained as to its influence on public morus. We are not 
sure, however, that it can be successfully impeached on 
this ground. At Munich, indeed, hair the births are 
illegitimate ; but the .residence of the court, and of a 
numerous j^arrlson, and the great influx of strangers, 
seem sufficiently to account for this. In the country, we 
believe, the morals of the Bavarians are, in this respect, 
quite on a level with tlinse of the other German states. 
The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births is, 
however, very high, being as 1 to 4*4. * 

Notwithstanding tbefr immoderate consumption of 
beer, and In some degree also of spirits, the Bavarians 
pxe really sober and industrious ; and though ignorance. 
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wpentitlon, and vice ftlll prevail In lome diatrlcu, they mually lasts two months, but It may be extended or ad. 
are (hst disappearing, and the Bavarian character in most journecl. in case of a dissolution, a new election must 
respectable. take place within three months. No taxes can be levied 

Ghoroofcr, he , — The Bavarians, though all Germans, or augmented, and no law on passed or repealed, without 
diflbr essentluly in character, according to their de> the sanction of the legislature. But the accession of 
scent from the different tribes of that people, and the Bavaria to the Prussian customs’ learac Is understood to 
dlflbrent circumstances under which they have been have exempted the regulation jof we customs, duties, 

{ >laced. The inhab. of the Rhenish prov. arc the most and other Indirect taxes fl-om the control of the cham. 
ively, active, gay, and enterprising. The Swabians are bers. The king has also (in 1837) denied their right 
remarkable for a certain good.natured Indolence, which to inquire into the appropriation of grants ; and the 
has exposed them to much undeserved ridicule. The authority to be given to ordinances issued by the king is 
Franconians are diligent, intelligent, and steady, but not well defined. 

vary in their social habits according to the iniluciico The cabinet is composed of five members — the pre. 
vriiich Protestantism has exercised upon the inhab. of sidents of the departments of foreign aflkirs, justice, 
the Upper Maine, or the dominion which the Catholic home affairs, finance, and the army. The ministers are 
prelates of the empire have had upon their brethren in not necessarily members of the chambers, but they have 
the fertile valley of the lower portion of that river. The a right to bo present at their deliberations. At the com- 
population of the provs. S. of the Dmube retain more niencement of each session, they must lay before Mr- 
characteristic peculiarities ; and the Bavarians, though liament an account of the appropriation of the public 
equalIybraveandw(dldisiN>sed with the rest, are heavier, revenue: and the national debt cannot be increased 
more 8ii|>erstitious, and less active, though not less In- without its consent. The privy council which is at the 
dustrious. In the valleys of the Alps, the dross and head of public aflkirs, consists of the king, certain 
maimers of the Bavarians and Swoblaus bear a great princes of the royal family, the ministers of state, the 
resemblance to those of the Tyrolese } and the clunate uald marshal, and six counsellors appointed by the 
inclines them to prefer pasture to arable husbandry. The king. The king has power to grant pardons and mitl 
women are hero more in the fields, and |>artakc more of gate punishments, but in no case to stop the proness of 
the out-door labour of the men than is the case in the a civil suit or criminal inquiry. The code Napoleon is 
N. provs. They drive the cattle up to the hills in sum- in force in Rhenish Bavaria ; but in other parts of the 
mer ; and their robust health manifests itself in the kingdom there is an extreme diflbrence in the procedure 
zeal with which they Join in the waltz, and in their pecu- as to civil matters ; and a new. Improved, and uniform 
liar manner of singing, called “ Jodcln.** 'J’lie character code, is much wanted. The penal code, itatroducod in 
of their songs Is not unfrequcntly rather free ; but the 1813, might bo much improved both in its regulations 
indispensable requisites of a favoured lover, according and in the form of its procedure. There is a high court 
to the “ SchnaderkUpfcl*' too iVLp&eioT agility and skill as uf appeal and cassation at Munich ; and in each of tho> 
a sportsman and wrestler, which must be proved by the provs. an inferior tribunal, to which an appeal lies from 
possession of sundry trophies of the chase, such as elm- the courts of primary jurisdiction in the towns, and tho 
inois beards or feathers of tlie rarer birds, which, when seignoritd and cantonal courts of the country districts, 
worn on his pointed hat, form a challenge to rival heroes, A law has been passed providing for the purchase of the 
who not unmniucntly attempt to wrest them from their seignorial jurisdictions on paying an equivalent to their 
owner by force, according to the laws of village chivalry, proprietors. 

The wealth of the large towns on the navigable rivers in Koch of the eight circles into Which Bavaria is dl. 
the middle ages, and the expensive habits wliich it pro- vidod is under the superintendence of two provincial 
(bleed, may yet ^ traced in the costumes of the wives Imards ; one for the management of the police, schools, 
and daughters of the burghers. The hood of rich gold Ac. ; the other takes charge of all financial matters, 
lace, and the boddicc ornamented with gold or silver Hiu'h circle is subdivided into districts, which have as- 
chains, from which a number of medals hang, form the semblius, whose duties are to decide all local questions 
cominon dress of the richer portion of this class, and are respecting pulilio burdens and district rates, 
ambitiously displayed by servants and tho {lourcr trades- According to the fundamental principles of the con- 
pcople on Sundays and holidays. stitiition, all citizens are eligible to the different offices 

According to llassel, the taxed houses in the kingdom of tho state, without any regard to birtli or rank in so- 
ainuiiiit to (>rc2,0(M) : but Kudbart computed them, in cicty ; all are liable to personal service in the national 

18.*«i,ar6IU,4«2. Of these, 4S4,«K>, and 447,000 buildings ' " 

connected with them, were insured against (ire in 18:t4, 
lor 38,.'i73,235 florins. The number ol buildings of all 
descriptions amoimU'd, in 1833, to 1, ‘271,507 ; and the 
number uisured against fire was 1,1.36.077 ; the estimated 
value of which was 5.51,026,798 florins. 

Consliluiton and Govemwent . — According to the con- 
stitutioiuil act promulgated in 1818, Bavaria is declared 
an integral part of the Germanic confixleration $ the do- 
iiuuus of the state inalienable, and the crown hereditary. 

The executive power is in the hands of tlie king, whose 
person is inviolable. The legislature consists of two 
chambers ; one of senators, and one of deputies. The 
funner is composed of princes of the royal family, the 
great officers or state, the two archbishops, the barons, 
or heads of certain noble families, a bishop nominated 
by the king, the president of the Protestant consistory, 
and any other members whom the king may create he. 
riHlitary peers or memliers for life ; but the latter can- 
not exceed one third part of the hereditary senators. 

The lower house consists of a variable number of mem- 
bers, there being 1 deputy to every 7,000 families, or 
35,000 persons. At its last meeting it had 123 members, 
distributed in 5 classes : the first consisted of 14 repre- 
sentatives of knights, or proprietors possessed of terri- 
torial jurisdiction, and of ail the rlglits of nobility : the 
second class consisted of 3 representatives of the uni. 
vcrsitics; 1 for each: the third class insisted of 11 
representatives of the Catholic, and 5 of ttie Protestant 
clergy : the fourth class comprised the representatives of 
cities and burghs ; Munich sending 2, Augsburg 1, Nu- 
remberg 1, and the others 26 in all : and the filth class 
consisted of 60 representatives of landed proprietors, 
wittiout jurisdiction. 

'I'hc elections are very complicated, and far from po- 
pul.*ir. All candidates must be free and independent 
citizens ; have completed their thirtieth year ; bo mem- 
bers of the Romish or Reformed church ; and pay taxes 
on a property of 8,000 fl. (70W.) a year at least. Owing 
to the extreme sub-division of property in most districts, 
this last condition narrows the number of candiilates 
extremely. 

The members are chosen every six years, unless the 
king choose to dissolve the chambers In the interim. 

They are generally convened once a year, and must lie 
aasembled at least once in three years. The leuion 


actcncc; n;iigious iiucrty ana freedom or opinion are 
practically granted to all ; and no one can be impri- 
soned or Londeraned but by tlie sentence of a juage. 
Personal slavery is also abolished, and all religious and 
charitable endowments arc pliu:ed under the superin- 
tendence of the state. It, may also be mentioned that 
every considerable provincial town has one or more 
journals ; and the Attgsburg Gazette has the most ex- 
tensive circulation of all the Gorman newspapers. But 
unhappily the real palladium of a free government— -an 
unfettered press— is unknown in Bavaria: a rigid and 
jealous censorship is established ; and political discus- 
sion, literature, and education feel its emasculating and 
destructive influence. « 

Religion,— ‘The classification of tne inhabitants, lii 
1838, according to their religions gives, for the number, 
of the different sects — Roman Catholics very near 
3,000,(HX), Lutherans about 1, ‘2.50,000, the remainder being 
Calvinists, Jews, Moravians, Anabaptists, Ac. The 
small number of Calvinists is exji^aiiicd by the fact of 
the Calvinists of the Palatinate, where they were most 
numerous, having united with the Liitlierans in 1818, 
so that they now form one religious community under 
the designation of “ The Protestant, Evangelical, Chris- 
tian Church.” The Catholic is the religion of the 
court and the state; but the constitution guarantees 
tho perfect equality of tho three Christian confessions 
of Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists. 

According to the last concordat, Bavaria h divided 
into the two archbishoprics of Munich and Bamberg, 
and into six dioceses: Augsburg, Ratisbon, Passaii, 
Wiirsburg, Eichstiidt, and Spires. There are also 111 
deaneries, and 2,756 cures of souls, belonging to the Ro- 
mish church. The Incomes of the cIckv arise prlnd. 
pally from estates and endowments. The Archbishop 
of Munich receives ‘20,000 florins (1,700/.), and the Arch- 
bishop of Bamberg, 15,000 florins (1,354/.). The blshopa 
of Augsbiirgh, Ratisbon, and Wurzburg, 10,000 florins 
(875/.) each ; and those of Passau, Eichstadt, and Spires, 
8,000 florins (700/.) each. Tho dean of Munich has 4,000; 
of Bamberg, 3,500 ; in the first set of bishoprics, 3,000 ; 
and in tlie second, 2,500 florins a year. The incomes of 
the canons vary fVom 1.,400 to 2,000 fioriiis. An annual 
grant of about 1,000,000 florins Is made by the state, fiir 
the support of the inferior clergy. It is to be regretted 
that the present sovereign has allowed a very consider- 
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slAcf num'oer of convents and monasteries, which bad 
been whuliy siippressitd, to be re-established: luckily, 
however, they are deprived of the greater portion of the 
wealtii they once possessed. By the concordat above- 
mentioned, the right of nominating all the higher orders 
of the clergy is ceded to the king. 

The hli^est ecclesiastical court among the Lutherans 
Is the general consistory at Munich; the president ot 
which has a seat In the chamber of senators ; and they 
have also cfnisistorics at Ansparh, Bayreuth, and Spires. 
The Protestant church has Wi de.inm8hli>8 and 990 par. 
In the 1*atatiiiate, which was left in pussessfon of many 
valuable privileges at the peace, the Protestant church 
is a completely organised body with Presbyteries and 
SytuKls as In Srotlaiid. It will be seen Arom the sub- 
jcjinwl accounts tliat the support of the Protestant clergy 
costs tlic state above 5iy6,(M)0 florins (25,H12/.) a year. 

Education. — Of late years the Bavarian government 
has inatle the most firaiseworthy efforts to diffuse know- 
ledge among the mass of the people. The system pur- 
sued is similar to that of Prussia. A school has been 
established In every parish, under the superintendence 
of tlie ministers and elders. Over these are the inspec- 
tors of ilistrict schools, who arc sulmrdinate to the chain- 
lM‘rs of the interior, in the sevend nrovincial govern- 
ments. The superintendence of all the educational 
institutions in the kingdom is committed to a boaid 
atbiched to the ministry of the interior, entitled, ** The 
Superior Board of Education and Ecclesiastical Aflhirs.*' 
Attendance at school Is Imperative on all children who 
have not received permission to be instructed by private 
tutors. Bavaria has 1 lyceuin, 2.^ gymnasiums, 34 gram- 
mar schools, 7 seminaries for the education of teachers, 
31 local sciiool commissions, and about 5,000 primary 
schools. There arc 9 seminaries for educating Catholics j 
fur tile ministry. 

Bavaria has throe universities — those of Munich, 
WUrzInirg, and Erlangen: the two funner are Uoman 
C'atlndic, the latter Protestant. The university of Mu- 
iiicli is attended by above 1 .300 students, the others, rc- 
si»ectiviily,by about 41M) and :WK) each. In IH2K a new and 
imnroved system of study was wlopted in tlie Bavarian 
universities, and a number of injurious regulations were 
suppressed. Besides these seminaries, there are in Mu- 
nich numerous lit(>rary a.s 80 ciatious : sucli as the Uoyal 
Institute ; an ac.ademy of arts and sciences ; anotlier of 
tlie flue arts ; an ngncultiiral sradety ; a militarv and 
letorinary schoui, &v . : and there are a number of lite- 
rary and Keiontilic institutions in Wurzburg, Erlangen, \ 
Nuremberg, Batisbon, Augsburg, HiC. The National, 
T.ibrary in Miinicii, formed chiefly of those belonging to 
tlie suppressed monastic establishments, cont.uns 540,000 1 
volumes. Including an extensive collection of curious 
inaiiuscri)>t8, pampiilets, litre. ; and tlie university library 
contains 100,000 volumes. In this city there is also an 
extensive Sunday schoui, in which there are upwards oi 
1,(!()0 scholars, with 10 m.astcrs, who teach their pupils 
mor.ils, the principles of piiysics, geography, natural his- 
tory, chemistry, and geometry. The whole sum voted 
annually by the Bavariaii legislature for the supfiort ot 
education fs 7G7,Hll florins (almut 73,000f.). Munich, as 
Is well known, ^as recently bc-cumc a prinripal seat ol 
the line arts. • 

Prison System — The system pursued in the prison ol 
Munich is peculiarly worlliy of attention. The principle 
of the establishment Is th.at every one in priMon shall 
support himself. Every prisoner, therefore, is obliged to 
work at his own trade ; and those who have not learnt a 
trade arc permitted to make choice of one, which is 
taught to them. Whatever tlie criminal earns by his 
latiourmiore tiian Is sufficient for his maiuteuance, is kept 
until the term of liis Imprisonment expires, and Is then 


given to him, deducting a quota ibr the expenses of the 
establishment. The surplus thus preserved for the benefit 
of the prisoners themselves, after the expenses of the 
establishment have been defraygd, usually amounts to 
nearly 50,000 florins (4,370f.) per annum. Instances have 
been known of persons at the expiry of th^ temr of 
punishment receiving no less than 800 florins (701.) upon 
leaving the prison. The number of persons confined in 
the prison is mncrally between 600 and 7(X). It is gratify- 
ing to Icam that the system has produced the most satis- 
factory results. In but few cases are offenders committed 
a second time, and those who have been dismissed with the 
largest sums have in no instance returned. Many of the 
young, who have been taught trades In the prison, have 
afterwards become respectable handicraftsmen and trades- 
men ; and crime Is yearly on the decrease. The propor- 
tion of capital punishments in Bavaria is as 1 to 20.000 
persons. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — At the conclusion of the 
war' In 1815 the financial affairs of Bavaria were in a very 
embarrassed state ; but through the judicious economy 
and measures of the sovereign and the legislature, they 
are now greatly improved. In IHlil, the excess of tho 
expenditure over the income was 2,007,800 florins ; but 
in 1831-32, the revenue amounted to 29,217,009 florins, 
while tile expenditure was only 27,095,883 florins. The 
gross annual revenue for the period, from 1831 to 1887, 
was fixed at 28,18.5,139 florins. The national debt 
amounts to about 130,(K)0,000 florins. 

TcMo/ibn. — The direct taxes are levied as follows;— 
For the land tax, estates are selected for valuation in 
every district by royal commissioners and tax assessors, 
named by the district itself. The estates thus chosen 
are supposed to represent the tnean of the surrounding 
lands, and accoidingto their produre the tax is levied. 
Land of all kinds Is divided into classes, difl'ering from 
each other, in their ascertained production, by about 

I bushel per acre, and one third being deducted for fallow, 
a rate called a simplwn, of 1 kreutzer in tlie florin, or 

II per cent, is calculated on the remainder. Rents, rent 
charges, sen ices, and tithes, are cousideretl as part of 
the produce of the land, and the rate is a;iport:oncd be- 
tween the holders of these charges and the cultivator of 
the land, wlio pavs a smaller share, in proportion to tho 
heaviness of his burdens. Tho value of houses is esti- 
matf'd according to existing contracts of rent : where no 
such contracts exist, tlie value of a house is found by 
appraisement, hi the same w.iy as the land. The total 
rate at present levied on land and houses Is .5 simpla, or 
8 l-.'ith per cent, on the pnxluce. Tho family, or rather 
capitation tax, is paid by tlie wliole pop. in 12 classes. 
The first class embraces the widows of labourers living 
on their labour, who are rated at 10 kr., or about 4<f., 
annually; labourers paying 8rf.; tiie highest class pays 
U iier unniim. The industry tax is paid by every indi- 
vidual or company canying on tnulc or inaiiiifactures, 
according to 5 classes, c‘ach with five subdivisions. The 
classes are fixed according to the number of inhab. in 
the place where the trade Is carried on. The lowest 
rate is Is. per ann. for common labour in villages ; tho 
highest is 15/. per ann., paid by bankers, merchants, 
wholesale dealers, and innkeepers, in towns containing 
more than 2,000 families. The direct taxes arc less heavy 
in Bavaria tlian in most of the other German states. For 
the indirect taxes we refer to the article G bum any, in 
which the various customs' duties are treated of. 

The expenses of collection are iicavy, amounting to 
about 26 per cent, on the gross revenue. The expenditure 
nearly corresnoiids with the income. 

Subjoined is an account, from tho official returns, of 
the yearly revenue and expenditure of Bavaria, as fixed 
by the budget for 1837-43. 



TT *‘*’*”y <^«nsists of 16 regiments of infantry, | m.iking in all a force of about 43,000 men. Tho cavalry 
in 2 battalions each, and 4 battalions of sharp-shooters, { insists of 2 regiments of cuirasuers, and 6 of light 
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caralry, in 6 squadrons each ; mahinR a total of S,760. 
The artillery corpv consists of V rcjdments, in 2 bat- 
talions each, and 2 companies of sappers, 1 of miners, 1 
of pontoon men, and 1 of artificers ; in all about 4,fi00. 
The full war complement of the Bavarian army is, there- 
fore, about 57,000 f but of these a large proportion is 
generally absent on fUrlouah. 

The contingent which Bavaria ftimishes to the Ger- 
manic confederation, has been fixed at 35,800 men. 

The army is raised by conscription ; every male (the 
clergy and nobilitv only excepted) being liable to bear 
arms in defence of his country. The period of militaiy 
service is limited to 6 years. Permission is given to 
servo by substitute, and certain exceptions are usually 
granted to students and persons indispensable to the 
maintenance of their families: a curious regulation, 
which, however, squares well with the law as to marriage 
already alluded to, provides that all individuals drawn 
for the military service shall neither marry nor obtain a 
settlement for a certain number of years. Besides the 
nemiancnt army, there is a reserve destined to reinforce 
It. There is also the lai^wehr, or militia, composeii of 
all Bavarians (excepting noblemen and clergymen), be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 60, who have not been drafted 
into the army or into the reserve. In cases of emergency, 
they may be called upon to reinforce* the army, but only 
in the interior. There is a corps of gens d’armes, com*, 
posed of 9 companies, making in all about 1,700 men. 

Tlic military establishment would seem to bo dispro- 
portioned to the number of inh.'ibitants and the means 
of the country ; but we have not heard that it is com. 
plained of. In fact, not more than a third jiart of the 
tiooijs are perm.mently embodied, the rest being dib- 
b-^ tided aftei the drills in spring, return home to their 
families. Tlie pay of a cavalry soldier is lOj kr., about 
Ad, a day, with rations ; that of an infantry soldier is 
9^ kr., also with rations. The tobnl cost of the war de- 
p.irtmeiit amounts to about 7,000,000 fl. a year. 

I'rniripal fortresses: Landau, circle of the Bbine; 
Pasb.iii, on the Danube; Wurzburg, with the citadel of 
Marienberg; and Ingolstodt, at the confluenec of theSchiit- 
ter mid the Danube. {Votnmunicationjrom Munich.) 

History. — The earliest inhabitants of Bavaria of whom 
tradition li.is preserved any ncruuiit wisre the Iluii, a 
tribe of Celtic origin: from them its old Latin name 
Boiari i, and the German name Baicrn, are derlveil. 
About tlie reign of Augustus it was subdued by the 
Bomans, .'ind formed part of wtiat tliey termed Ithcvtiii, 
Vindelicm, <iml Noriemn. AtYer the downfall of the 
Boinan empii e, the Bavarians fell under the dominion of 
ttic Ostrogfitln and rnaiiks, and after a protracted re- 
sistance, ii acknowledged the sovereignty ot Ch.irlemagm*. 
Alter the death of that monarch, the kings of tiie Lrirnks 
and Germans governed Bavaria by tln ir lieutenants, wlio 
bore the title ol margrave, till 92U, when the riiliiig mar- 
gr.ive was rai-H>d to the title of duke. His suceessurs 
continued to hear this title till 1623, wlieii they were 
raised to the electoral dignity. In 1070 Bavaria passed 
into the pdbsession of tlic tauiily of the Guclplis, and in 
1180 it was transferred by imperial grant to Gtho, Count 
of Wittelsbaeh, whose descendants branched out iifto 
two families, the l^Uatinc or Kodolphinc, and the Bava- 
tian or Ludovieian ; the former inheriting the palatine of 
the Bhine, the latter the duchy of Bav.aria. During the 
war of the Spanish succession, Bavaria suffered severely 
from following the adverse fortunes of Kranee ; but it re- 
ceived a great acoessinn in 1777, when, upon the extinction 
of the younger line of Wittelsbaeh, the palatinat*', atler a 
short contest witli Austria, was added to the Bavarian 
territory. During the late war with Kraiiee, Bavaria, 
being long tiie firm ally of Napoleon, w.'is rewarded with 
large accessions of territory from the spoils of Austria and 
Prussia ; and the Bavarian monarch having contrived to 
change sides at a critical inuincnt, when the fortuuc‘8 of Niu 
poleoii were still doubtful, was confirmed in his extensive 
aeqiiisitions by the treaties of 1H14 and 1NJ5 ; for though 
Austi^a recovered her ancient fHissesbions in tiie Tyrol and 
tlie districts of the Inn and llansruek, Bavaria received 
e(|uivaleiit8 in Franconia and tiie vicinity of the llhme. 

BAVAY (an. Jiagacutn), a town of France, dcp. du 
Nnrd, cap. cant., 13 m. E. S.K. Valenciennes. Pop. 
1 .(i.'X). The streets are neat and clean ; and it has fabrics 
of iron plates, agricultural implements, with tanneries, 
&c. 'riiis is a very ancient town, having lieim made the 
f'.ip. of a jirov. by Augustus, and destroyed by the Huns 
in 3K5. It was tormerly surroiiiided by walls ; and in the 
inidille of the market-place is an obelisk with seven 
faces, indicating tlie direction of the Roman roads that 
terminated at tliia point. This olielisk is inmlcrn, but it 
replaces a lionian column, wiiicii is said to have exiatetl 
in the I7ih century. The remains of a circus and on 
aqueduct are still discoverable. (Hueo, art. Nord.) 

BAUD, a town of France, dep. Morbihun, cap. cant., 
14 m. S. by W. Poiitivy. Pop. .1,310. 

BAUGE', a town of France, dcp. Maine et Loire, cw. 
arrond., uu the Couauou, or Couernon, 23 m. £.M.£. 
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Angers. Pop. 3,400. It is agreeably situated In a fine 
valley, and has some good houses, but it is built with tlie 
greatest irregularity. The bridge over the Couanon is 
new and handsome. It has a tribunal of original juris- 
diction, a' college, or high school, and manufactures ot 
cloth and coarse linen, llie English forces, under the 
Duke of Clarence, were totally defeated in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town in 1421, and the duke killed. 

Not far from Baugd is the village of Baugc-lc-Viell, 
with the ruins of an old castle that formerly belonged to 
the dukes of Anjou. 

BAULEAM, an Inland town of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal ; on the N. side of the main trunk of the Ganges, 
20 m. N.E. Moorshedabad. It is large, jiopulous, has 
considerable trade, and is the scat of a commercial 
resident on the part of the E. L Company. 

BA UMAN.SHOHLK, a celebrated eavern in the duchy 
of Brunswick, near Blankcnlmrg. It abounds with sta- 
lactites, and is interesting to tlie geologist from the va- 
riety of fossil bones found in it ; among which are those 
of the great cave bear, now extinct. 

BAUMEEAN, or BAUMIAN, a town of Caubul, the 
Thclies of tiie E., country of the Hazanrehs, on the face 
of the Koh-i-Babu range of mounmins ; lat. 34C> 34' N., 
long. 6Ht> 8' E., 66 m. W.N.W. Caubul. The valley, on 
one declivity of which it stands, contains many caves, 
dug in a soil of indurated clay and pebbles, and in whldi 
rings and relics, coins, &c., bearing ('ufic Inscriptions, 
arc fouiiil ; but Baiimeean is eiiicHy celebrated for two 
gigantic male and female figures, cut In aUo relievo, on 
the face of the mountain. Tht‘ male figure Is the largest, 
and about 120 ft. high ; it is without much symmetry or 
elegance, and is considerably rautilatcil, the Mohamme- 
dans tliat, pass that way always tiring a shot or two at it. 
Tlic lips are largo, the cars lo'ng and pendant, and there 
appears to liavc been Yhc re.seiublaiicc of a tiara on the 
head ; the body is covered by the reiiiains of a mantle, 
which h.as been formed oi a kind of plaster, and fixed on 
with wooden pins. Tlie fein.ale figure is more perfect 
than the ottier, and has been dressed in the same manner ; 
it Is about lialt the size, and cut in the s.aine hill, 2(Kl yards 
from the former, '('he niches in whicli lioth are situated 
have been at one time jdastered and ornamented with 
INiiutings of humfOn figures, but tliesc Iiave nearly disap- 
peared. 'riiese images are supposed to be Buddliie. Sir 
A. Burnes s.'iys the liead of tin* large one is nu| unliko 
tlial of tlie great trifaeed idol of EleplianU, and near tbo 
celebrated tope of Manikyala (Punjab) lie found an 
antique exactly resembling tins head. Another antiquary, 
from an inscription aliove tiie head of one of them, has 
iM'lieved them to have been cut about tiie 3d century 
of our a>ra, while the Siissanides filled the throne of 
Persia. 'I’hey are not mentioned by any of the historians 
of Alexander the Gieat ; but botli tlie idols and exiava- 
tions of Baumeean are referred to by tliose of 'Pimour or 
'Pamerlane. {EiphwsUtnc's Caubul, lutrod. ; Bumes'e 
Tran., ii. 157 — 162. ; Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Jieufral ) 

BAUME-LES-DAMES, a town of France, dep. 
Doiibs, cap. arrnnd , on tlie Duubs, 18 m. N.E. Besan- 
^on. Pop. 2,510. 11 is a Itaiidsome little town, finely 
situated in a liasiii formed by hills planted witli vines ; 
has a court of original jurisdiction, a college, and 
small public library, with paper-mills and tanneries. It 
derives its name from a rich and celebrated convent fur 
nuns, founded in it during the .1th century, mid destroyed 
at tlic Revolution. 

BAUTZEN, a town of Saxony, cap. Upper Lusatia, 
nil a height at the foot of which is the Spree, 33 ni. 
E.N.ft. Dresden ; lat. 51*^ 10' N., long. 14" 30' E. Pop. 
12,000. It is .surrounded by walls, except one of its su- 
burbs on the left of tlic Spree, and is well built, with 
straight, broad, and well-paved htreets. Its cathedral, 
founded in 1213, is appropriated partly to Catliolies and 
iMirtly to Protestants: tlnTe arc lour. other churches. 
The Ortenbur^, formerly a royal palace, is now used for 
publle offices ; it has also a fine town-hiJI, a landhauser 
or iiouse of assembly for tlie states, an orpiian asylum, 
and four other hospitals, a house of eorre<-tion, tlieatre, 
Ac., with a gymnasium, a catholic chnuter-housc, a nor- 
mal school, a mechanics' scliool, and other establish- 
incuts fur the purpose of education, and two public li- 
braries. There are considerable mamifactures of wool- 
len, linen, and cotton stuffs, tolxiceo, wax, paper, &c. ; a 
brass work, with breweries and distilleries, tanneries, 
&c. Thu town is the centre of a considerable commerce, 
particularly in woollen and linen articles. 

Near Bautzen, on the SIst and 22d May, 1B13, was 
fouglit the battle which bears its name, lietween the 
French army under Napoleon, and the army of the allies. 
The French were victorious ; the carnage on both sides 
was great, and the allies efibetod their retreat in good 
order. Duroc, the intimate friend of Napoleon, was 
killed by his side in this eiigagcmont. About 7 m. E. 
by 8. from Bautzen, is Ilochklrch, the scene of one of 
the great battles of tlie seven-years* war. 

BAUX, a small town of France, d6p, Bouchei di| 
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llhone. 10 m. N.fi. Arid, ft stands on the summit of a 
stf^p hill, and Is remarkaUle only for the ruins of its 
castle, formerly the residence of the counts of Baux, 
who contested the sovereignty of Provence with the 
counts of Barcelona. 

BAWTRY, an ini. town of England. W. R. co. York, 
on the border of Nottinghamshire, 0 m. S.E. l>oiicaster. 
Pop. 1,149. It is situated on a declivity, sloping to tho 
Idle, which is navigable for barges, ana is traversed by 
tlie great N. road from London to York. It has a na- 
tional schrfol. Market tiay, Thursday. 

BAYAZll), a city of Armenia, cap. sanjlack, 65 ^ 
N.N.E. Van, and 32 m. S.S.W. Mount Ararat.; lat. 

24' N., long. 440 aC' E. It stands on the declivity of a 
high hill, at the top of which is the citadel, containing 
M well-built mosque, and the palace of the pacha. It is 
surrounded by a wall and ramparts ; and besides 3 
inuMiues and 2 churclies, has the monastery of Karu Ki- 
loesca, celebrated for the beauty of its architecture, an- 
tiquity, and grandeur. Messrs. Smith and Dwight, the 
American missionaries, by whom it was visited in 1832, 
represent the town os being in a miserably ruinous 
state, and without one decent house except the pacha’s. 
** Must of them were constructed like the underground 
cabins of the villages ; the streets were obstructed by 
every species of flith ; and nearly all the shops in tho 
bazar, originally very few, were deserted.” (p. 41.5.) 
Kinneir estimates the pop. at 30,000 {Mem. l*cr$. Em- 
pire^ p. 327.), but this, doubtless, is now greatly beyond 
th(! mark. The mlssioiiaries previously referred to es- 
timate tho Moslem Inhab. at 3(X) or 400 families, and the 
Armenians at 190 families ; and if so, the pop. must 
be considerably under 5,000. Large numbers of the 
Armenians have emigrated to the territories now occu- 
pied by Russia. 

BAYEIISDORF, a town of Bavaria, circ. Rezat, near 
the Kegnitz, 14 m. N. Nuremberg. Pop. 1 ,200. It is well 
built. In its vicinity are considerable copper-works. 

BAYEUX, a town of France, dep. Calvados, cap. ar- 
rond., 17 m. W. by N. Caen ; lat. 49° 17' N., long. 0° 44' 
W. Pop. 9,676. This is a very ancient city, and, with 
the excejitioii of tlic principal street, is meanly built, with 
narrow and crooked streets. The fortillcations by which 
it was formerly surrounded have almost entirely disap- 
peareil ; and It has been enlarged bv the junction of 
several suburbs. I'rinciiial public building — the cathe- 
dral, a large and venerable Ootiiic edilice in the iorm of a 
cross, in the ancient episcopal palace, now the Hotel 
de Ville, is preserved the famous tnpisseric de Bayeux^ 
representing the principal iueidents in the liistnry of the 
conquest of England by William the Conqueror. It is 
supposed to liave been executed by Matilda, tho Con- 

J ueror’s wife, or by the empress Matilda, daughter of 
lenry 1. It consists of a bnen w'ob 214 ft. in length 
and 20 in. broad : and is divided into 72 compartments, 
each having an Inscription indicating its subject. Tlie 
figures are all executed by the needle ; and it is valu- 
able alike as a work of art of the period referred to, and 
at correctly representing the co.stumc of the tfana. This 
remarkable moimmenl narrowly escapeA destruction 
during the frenzy of the llevolutioii. (See an excellent 
.‘irticleon the Bayeux Tapestry in the Penny Cyelopecdt'a.) 
Bayeux Is tho scat of a bishopric, and has tribunals of 
original jurisdiction and commerce, a college, and a pub- 
lic library containing 7,000 volumes. The lace manufac- 
tures in the town and neighbourhood emplw a large 
number of females ; and there are also manufactures of 
table linen, calicoes, serges, hats, earthenware, &c., with 
establishments for cotton spinning. The country round 
is undulating, and affords good pasture : large quantities 
of excellent butter are made in the vicinity, sent partly to 
Faris, and p.artly shipped for the French colonics. 

Bayeux existed previously to the invasion of Gaul by 
the Romans. Under their sway it was successively 
called Areegenvm, Bniocat and Civitas Bqfoceutiumt 
whence its modern name. It belonged for a consider- 
able period to tho English, and was twice burned down 
in the contests of the latter with tho French ; it lUsq 
siifferotl severely during the religious wars. (UugOt 
France Pittoresque, art. Calvados i Diction, Giogra- 
phwHC, Ac.) 

BA YLEN, a town of Spain, prov. Jaen, at the foot of 
the Sierra Morena, 22 m. N. Jacn. Pop. 4,000. It is sur- 
rounded by old walls ; commands the road leading trova 
Castilo into Andalusia ; has a parish church, a palace be- 
longing to Count Baylon, and an hospital. It has also 
numerous oil mills, with manufactures of coarse cloth, 
glass, bricks, soap, Ac. 

Baylcii derives its principal celebrity from the events 
which took place in its vicinity, and which led to the ca~ 
pttiUation qf Baylen, signed the 20th June, 180H, by which 
General Dupont, and about 16,000 French troops under 
his command, surrendered to the Spaniards on condition 
of their being convened to France by the Spanish gov. ; 
Iwtiiji e totter part of the capitulation was not carried into 
nmeA The incapacity of Dupont was mainly instrumen- 
tA m iNinging about this result, which Inspirad the 
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Spaniards with confidence, and was always regarded by 
Napoleon lu the princiiial source of his disasters la the 
Peninsula. 

BAYONNE, a sea-port town of France, dep. Basses 
Pyrenees, cap. arrond., at the confluence of theNevo 
with the Adour, about 4 m. from the embouchure of the 
latter ; lat. 43° 29' J5" N., long. 1° 28"26'* W. It is di- 
vided into three nearly equal parts, which communicate 
by bridges. On the left bank of the Neve is the great 
Bayonne ; on the right Imnk of that river, and the left bank 
of the Adour, is the little Bayonne j and on the right bank 
of the Adour, in the dep. Landes, is the suburb of St. 
Esprit, joined by a long wooden drawbridge to the rest of 
the town. The pop. of the two former is 16,912, and of 
the latter 5,997, making In all, 21 ,909. Jt is strongly for- 
tified ; the cltaiiel, one of the finest works of Vauban, in 
the suburb of St. Esprit, eumniands the town and har- 
bour ; and recently the fortifications have been still further 
augmented and 8trcngthenp.d.* It Is well built ; the streets, 
without b<‘ing regular, are broad, and set off with good 
houses. There are some fine public places, of which that 
called dc Grammont Is the best. Its ((uays are superb, 
and though a little interrupted in parts Iw the new forti- 
fic.'itions, afl'ord the finest promenade in France. Princi- 
pal public buildings— cathedral and mint. Bayonne is 
the seat of a bishopric, of tribunals of original jurisdiction 
and of commerce ; it has also a chamber of commerct*, 
a diocesan seminary, schools of navigation and design, a 
public library, theatre, Ac. A mint is established here, 
the coins issutid from wtiich an* marked L. This mint had 
coined, from the introduction of the decimal system to the 
1st of January, 1832, 90, .576, 291 fr. : attached to the mint 
is an assay office. About two thirds of the population of 
the suburb of St. Esprit consist of Jews, most of whose 
ancestors hiul been, at different times, expelled from 
Spain. They have three synagogues, and tliere is one in 
the body of the town. There are here yards for the 
building of ships of war and merchantmen, with distil- 
leries, sugar refineries, glass works, and fabrics of cream 
ol tartar, chocolate, liqueurs, Ac. Exclusive of these 
articles, the Adour brings down supplies of timber, masts, 
pitch and tar, eork, and other articles, from the Pyrenees, 
many of which are largely cxporled. The hams of 
Bayonne have long enjoyed a high celebrity, and its wines 
and brandies .aro also much esteemed. It used formerly 
to fit out a considerable number of ships for the cod and 
whale fisheries, but these sorts of enterprises, though not 
abandoned, has latterly fallen off. It is tlie seat of an ex- 
tensive contraband trade with Spain. 

Tlie river is rather dangerous, at least in rough 
weatlkcr, or when there is a strong current of ftesh 
water. It can only be entered at high water, when 
there is from 13 to 1.5 feet over the bar at springs, and 
from 9 to 11 at neaps. The sea without is usually 
rough ; and as the bar is liable to shift, a pilot is always 
retired. 

The military weapon called the bayonet takes its 
name from this city, where it is said to have been first 
invented, and brought into use during the siege of 1523. 
Though often besieged, Bayonne lias never been takdh ; 
and hence the motto, nunquam poUvia. It was in- 
vd^ted by the British in 1814; who sustained consider- 
able loss from a sortie maile by the garrison. At the 
castle of Merac, in the vicinity, the transactions took 
place between Napoleon and Charles IV. and Ferdi- 
nand V 1 1. of Spain, that led to the invasion of the Penin- 
sula by the Latter. Mr. Inglis was highly pleased with 
Bayonne, which, he says, ho should prefer as a residence 
to almost any phice in the south of France. {HugOt arts. 
Basses PyrinJes and Landes; Diet. Giographique,&c,) 

BAYPOOR ( Vaypoora\ a maritime town of Hindo- 
stan, prov. Malabar, 7 m. S. Calicut ; lat. ll°10'N.,loiig. 
75 ° 62' E. Teak ships of 4(X) tons are built here. 

BAYREUTH, a town of Bavaria, cap. circ. Upper 
Maync, on the lled-Mayne, 26m. £. Bamberg ; lat. 49° 67' 

> N ., long. 1 1° 40' E. Pop. 14,000. It is partial^ surrounded 
by old walls, and has 6 gates and 2 bridges : is well built, 
with broad well-paved streets, fountains, ana promenades : 

I but it has notwithstanding a **cheerle8B deserted character” 
( Murray), the absence of the court, on which it formerly 
depended, not being lufliclently compensated by manu- 
I factures or commerce. It has two palaces ; the oldest, 
burnt down in 1753, but again rebuilt, is now converted 
into public oflices ; the new palace, a handsome edifice, 
the residence of Duke Pius of Bavaria, has a gallery of 
indifferent pictures ; in the square before it is an equestrian 
statue of tho Margrave Christian Ernest, and behind it is 
a public garden. Among the other public buildings is the 
OTOra house, the manege or ridiug school, the gymna- 
sium, founded in 1664, Ac. It has several churches, and 
a synagogue ; with a public library, hospitals, a lunatia 
I asylum, Ac. In its suburb, called the Georgam See, 
now a dried lake, is a penitentiary, where a great variety 
I of marbles from the Fichtelgebirge are polished and 
wrought up. Besides being the seat of the adminlstra- 
j tion, and tribunals for the circ., it has a Protestant con- 
I sistoiy. The geological cabinet and collection of fossils 
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bulon^g to Count Munster, in Bayreuth, is one of the K. America ; between almut 66^ and 67^ N. lat., and 
finest In Germany. There is here un extensive muiu- under the I ‘20th deg. of W. long. The Bear Lake river 
factory of porcelain, and tobacco-pii>e heads ; parchment, flows from it to .the Markenxie river. Us waters are very 
linen, cottons, Ac. are also produced, and there are <> pure, atid It is said to be well supplied with fish, 
breweries and tanneries. About 2 m. to the E. Is the Her- BEAT ( ST.), a town of France, dep. Haute Garonne, 
mitage, a fanciful building erected in the early part of last on the Garonne, 13 in. S. St. Gaudens. Pop. 1,403. It 
century, at an immense cost, with gardens containing is built of marble fUrnlshed by the neighbouring quar- 
temples.terraces, statues, fountains, Ac. ; and a fine park, rics; but being situated | In a narrow valley, between 
now much out of order. I'lic Margravine, sister to Fro- mountains which conceal the sun for a part of the day, 
derick the Great, wrote her memoirs lii the Hermitage, it is trule. It is the entrepot of the contiguous valley of 
Bayreuth formerly constituted the cap. of an indepen- Arran, In Spain, 
dent principality ,->the margraviat of Bayreuth. On the BEAUCAIRE (an. Ugemum\ a town of PVance, 
death of the last margrave without issue, in 1791, his dep. Gard, cap. cant., on the right bank of the Jthone, 
possessions devolved on the King of Prussia, who coded opposite to Tarascon, 14 in. E. Nlmes ; lat. 43° 48' 
tliem to France in 1807. lu 1810, Napoleon transferred 32^' N., long. 4° 38' 50" £. Pop. 9,G01. As a town, 
tliein to Bavaria ; and their possession lias been con- Ucaucaire is nothing remarkable, and has no public 
li fined by subsequent treaties. (Murrap^s Handbook i building wortJi notiue; but its command of internal 
licichard^ liuide des yoyt^eurs^ ^c.) navigtitTun afforded by the Uhonc, and its communi- 

BAZA, a town of Spain, Granada, near the Giiadal- cation with the sea by the canal ot Beaucaire, which also 
qiiiton, in an extensive, well watered, and fertile valley, unites it with the canal du Midi, make it favourably 
54 III. F.. by N. Granada; lat. 37° SO' N., long. 2° SV W. situated for an entrepbt. Its entire consequence and 
>’op. (including two cants, in its Jurisdiction) 9,817. celebrity is derived from its fair, which commences on 
( Miifano.) It has a cathedral, 3 i>arish churches, G con. the2id, and fini^he8 on the ‘2Hth, July. This was for- 
v('nts, an ecclesiastical seminary, an liospUal, Ac. The inerly the greatest of European fairs, and though much 
inliali. are entirely dependent un agriculture, and cotise- fallen off, it is still attended by a vast concourse of 
quently experience, in bad years, una eslrctnada mueria. pcojilc, not from France only, but also from Germany, 
Baza is citiicr on the site of the Ji'isti of the Homans, nr Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and tlie Levant. Almost 
very near it, and vases and other inteiestliig Homan every sort of article, whether of convenience or luxury, 
remains are dug up in its vicinity. It was taken from the is then to be met with in the town. It is said that the 
Moors after a lung siege, in 14Nii. infiux of visiters still amounts to nearly 1(10,000, and 

BA /AS, a town of France, dep. Gironde, cap. arrond., that the business done exceeds 150 milliuiis of francs ; 
on a rock .‘13 m. S.S.K. Bordeaux. Pop. 4,44G. it it> but we suspect that both these estimates are materially 
old and ill-built. It was formerly the seat of a bishopric ; exaggerated, and that they w'ould be nearer the mark 
uiid tlie ancient catliedral, now the parish cliurch, were tiiey reduced a half. 1'hc accommodations in the 
lll•|||glI not large, is a reinarkalile iiioiiument of Gothic town and at Tarascun not being nearly siiflicieiit for the 
arciiitectiire. It has a court of original jurisdiction, and great and sudden influx of strangers to the fair, large 
an agricultural society; with a royal saltpetre manu- numbers of tiiein arc lodged in tents and other tem- 
laetory, a glass-work, tamieric's, Ac. Baz.*is is very porar}- erections in the meadow where the fair is held, 
ancient. It is the country of the poet Ausoiiiiis, who along the Hhunc. All bills due at this fair arc pre- 
Uniiri.shed in the 4tii century, and was also, lor a length, sented on the 27th, and protested on the 28th. A tri- 
f'lied j)criod, the residence of the dukes of Gascony. bun.*il, instituted for tlie purpose, takes cognisance of 
(//wgo, art. Gironde, Sic.) and immediately settles, all disputes that grow out of 

B\'/<)(’llES-AU-PIiKCHH-GONET, a village of transnetiuns at the fair. Detachments from the gar- 
I'ranct*, dep. Eure et Loire, 15 m. S.S.R. Nogent-lc- risoiis of Kiiiies and Tarascon assist in keeping order, 
Hutruii. l*o;>. 2.120. Bazoches is the name of several and every thing is conducted with ^he greatest regularity, 
otlier sin.dl towns in Frauce. Thu prelect ol the dep. is always present, and entertains 

BAZ/AN O, a town of tlie Papal States, J5 m. W. Bo- the loading merchants, 
logna, on tiie Saminoggia. Pop. 1,‘2(M). The communication between Beaucaire and Tarascon 

BE.AGHY HEAD, H conspicuous bold promontory on used to be kept up by a bridge ot boats, but this has 
the S coast oi England, co. Sussex ; hit. 5(P 44' 24" N., been replaced by a suspension bridge. This great work 
long. 0° IJ' E. It IS formed of chalky wliito clifik, that consists of 4 arches, cacli ]:)(> mbtres (42G fr. G in.) in 
project iwrpcmiicularly over the beach, whence it derives span. I'his is the statement of Hugo; other au- 
its name, to tlie lu'ight of 5(i4 11. A lighthouse of the first thoritics say that tlie bridge has only 3 arches, and that 
class was elected, in 18‘28, on the summit of the second its total length is 441 metres, and is alike substantial 
Cliff to tlie VV. of the Head, ‘285 tt. above tlie level of the and handsome. Tliere is at Beaucaire a public library, 
s- a, and cavLiiis have been cut in the clifls, lictween the of 14,000 volumes. (Sec/Ji/go, art. Gard; Eneyc. des 
Head and Cnckmore Haven, in the view of aflbrdiiig Gens du Monde, art. lieaucairc.) The article on this 
places of refuge to mariners wrecked on this dangerous fair in the Dictumnaire du Commerce, ^c.. Is as poor as 
coast , can well lie imagined. 

BEACONSFIELD, a market town and par. of Eng- BEAUFOHT, a town of France, dep. Maine et Loire, 
land, CO. Buckingham, hund. Burnham : area of the par. near the Couesnnn, 16 m. E. Angers. Pop. 6,000. 
3,710 acres. Pop. 1,763. The town is situated on an It has a college, or liigh school, two workhouses, a 
eminence, on the high road from London to Oxford, large market-place, and manufactures of canvass and 
being ‘24 m. W. by N. of the former. It consists of 4 coarse linen. 

streets, arranged in the form of a cross, and its houses are Beaiipoht, a small sea-port town of the U. States, 
mostly constructed of a mixture ot Hint and brick. The §. Carolina, on Port Royal Island, 75 m. S. Charleston, 
remains of Edmund Burke are deposited in the church, and 58 m. N. Savannah ; lat. 3‘2^ ‘25' N., long. 89° 32' W. 
formerly a jiart of the monastery of Burnham ; and the It has a deep and sp .cious, but little frequented, harbour, 
church-yard lias a marble monument in honour of the This also is the name of an inconsiderable sea-port town 
poet Waller, to whom the manor belonged. Biillstrode, of N. Carolina, on Gore Sound. Its harbour admits 
formerly a celebrated seat of the Portland family, is vessels drawing 12 ft. water. 

within a short distance of Beai'onsfield. Market-day, Beaupout, a town of the Sardinian states. Savoy, 
Wednesday. It has fairs for the sale of cattle, sheep, Ac. cap. mand. near the Doron, 30 m« E.N.E. Chamberry. 
on Feb. 13. and Holy Thursday, at wliicti a good deal of Pop. 3,000. 

business is done. (BcatOici <tf Etigland and tCaies.) BEAUGENCY, a town of France, dep. Loirct, cap. 

BEAMINSTER, a par. and town of Kiighuid, co. rimt., on the right bank of the Loire, 16 m. S.W. Or- 
Dorset, hund. Beaminster-Forum, div. Bridport, on the leans. Pop. 4,849. This is a very ancient town, and 
Birt, 123 m. W.S. W. Loudon. Area of par. 4,350 acres, m'eiipies a ennsnicuous plarein the history of the foreign, 
Pop. of par., 1821, 2,806; 1831, 2,066: houses at latter civil, and religious wars of France. It tbll successively 
date, 5^. The town is surrounded by hills, wlicnce the into the hands of the Huns, Saxons, Normans, and En- 
springs, forming the river, issue. It'has a clean respect- glish ; but it suffered most from the religious wars of the 
able appearance, and is paved, and lighted by gas. The 16th century. It was surrounded by walls, flanked with 
church is a large structure, on an eminence on the N. towers and bastions, part of which are still standing, the 
side, being a chapel of ease to that of Netherbury. A rest having been pulled down, and converted into pro- 
free school, founded in 1684, educates 100 boys : theann. monadcs ; it was also defended by a castle, of which 
amount of its endowment is 1602. a ydhr. There arc nothing now remains but a massive tower, 115 ft. high, 
almshouses for 6 poor women. The weekly market on It bos a bridge over the Loire of 39 arches ; with Ikbncs 
Thursday, and ann. foirs Apr. 14., Sep. 10., and Oct. 9. of clutli, distilleries, and tanneries, and a considerable 
There is a manufactory of sail cloth, and tin and copper traile in wine, com, and wool. {Hugo, art, LoireL) 
wares are made in the town. It is the centre of a union BEAUJEU, a town of France, d6p. Rhone, cap- 
of ‘26 parishes: the average of its own rates, for the 3 cant., on the Ardidre, 30 in. N.N.W. Lyons. Pop. 2,31*2. 
years ending 1835, was 1,4^2. : it has 3 guardians. Bea- It Is situated at the foot of a hill, on the top of which 
minster is a town of considerable antiquity ; but it has are the ruins of an old castle. It has manufactures of 
been several times wholly or partly destroyed by fire ; to casks and lanterns, and Is the entrepdt of all the products 
which its modern appearance is attributable. exchanged between the Saone and the lioiret. 

BEAR LAKE (GREAT), a very irregularly-shaped BEAULIEU, a town of France, dep. Correse, can. 
and extensive sheet of fresh water, In the N. W. part of cant., on the Dord(^e, 22 m. 8. Tulle. Top. 2,547. u 
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hat fOBM trade In wine. Bealleu if tbename of atleait detcrluUonf of woollen cloth ; and hat a coniidendilo 
S4 other iniall townt in France. trade in com and fat geewn There ii a fine promenade 

J9BAULY, a lea-port and village of Scotland, co. hi- on mi adjoining hill. Beaumont, cither singly or with 
vemeu, on the N. side of the BeauW Water, where it ' some addition, is the name of a vast number, at least 45, 
Alls into the bottom of the Beauly Frith, D m. W. In- small towns in Franco. The most considerable Is Bbav- 
vemess. It Is small, but finely situated. The Beaulv is mont scr Oias, d£p. Seine et Oise, 21 m. N. Paris. Pop. 
here crossed by a bridge of 6 arches, and the village has 1,574. It stands on a hill, and has glass-works, and a 
some trade. manufisctoi^ of saltpetre. 

BEAUMARIS, a bor. and sea-port town of N. Wales, BEAUNE, a town of France, d£p. C6te d'Or, cap. 
CO. Anglesea, hund. Dendaethwy, near the N . entrance arrond., in an agreeable country, at the foot of a hill 
to the Menai Strait, in Beaumaris Bay, 4 m. N.N.E. the whiOh produces excellent wine, on the small river 
Menai bridge ; lat. 17* N., long. 4^S* W. Pop. (1821) Bouzeoise, 20 m. S.S.W. DUon. Pop. (town ex cant.) 
2,206; (1831)2,4^: houses at the latter date, 427. It is 9,958. It is well built; streets bro^, straight, and 
finely situated near the edge of the bay, in a low level watered by the fountain de t'Aigue. The church of 
tract, which, however, commands some of the finest views Notre Dame is handsome ; but the finest building In the 
in Wales. It is neatly built. The castle, erected fay town is tlie magnificent hospital, founded in 1444, and 
Edward I., though in a dilapidated state, is a fine ruin: ft endowed by Nicholas Rollin, chancellor to Philip Duke 
is surroiindf'd by a fosse, flanked by 12 circular bastions, of Burgundy. Beaune is the scat of tribunals of com- 
‘I'hc building is nearly quadrangular, with a round tower merce and primary jurisdiction ; has a communal college, 
nt eaeli angle. The par. church is at Uandefan, but there and a public library with above 10,000 volumes. Its 
is a chapel of ease hi the town, in which service is per- ramparts, which are planted, aiford fine promenades ; 
foriniHl in English and Welsh. There are 4 chapels, and it has an extensive public garden,, public baths, a 
iM'longing to Calvinists, Independents, Baptists, and theatre, Ac. It produces cloth, cutlery, leather, vinegar, 
Weslcyans, all well attended ; a free nammar-school, casks, Ac. ; and has dye-works and large nurseries of 
well endowed, the head master of which must be of the fhilt trees. But the principal celebrity of Beaune is de- 
Kstabllshed Church and M.A. ; a natioiuil school, for rived from its being the centre of the trade in the wine 
240 boys and girls* in the town, and another in Llandag- that bears its name ; that is, in the best of the second 
van (endowed by the Duchess of Kent), for 60 scholars : growths of Burgundy. M. Jullien says, thRt “ les vin$ 
«!ach of the relij^fous sects have also large Sund^ schools ; dela ette dc Beaune out la riputatton, Lien oegutse, dCitre 
and in all the English language is now taught. The town- les plus francs de gout de toutc la Bourgogne.** 
hall is a commodious modern structure, with rooms for BEAUNE-LA-KOLANDE, a town of France, d§p. 
the bor. business, courts of justice, and a spacious ball- l^oiret, cap. cant., 16 m. W. by N. Montargis. Pop. 
room. There are also a co. hall, a co. prison, and a cus- 2,128. 

tom-house. The weekly markets arc held on Sat. and 6EAUPREAU, a town of France, dcp. M.'iineet Loire, 
Wed. ; annual fairson Fpb.l3.,llolyThur8., Sept. 19., Dec. cap. arrond., on the Evre, 28 m. S.W. Angers. Pop. 
19., all for cattle. No {articular manufiwture or trade is car. 3,288. It has a court of original jurisdiction, with dyc- 
ried on in the town. There is good anchorage in the laiy, works and tanneries. In 1793 the Vcndcaps obtained, in 
opposite the town, in 7 fathoms stiff clay ; or vessels (as the vicinity of this town, a comjilete victory over the 
is often done) may bo grounded near it on soft mud. republicans under General Ligonnier. 

The W. passage may be entered at any time of tide. BEAUSSET, a town of France, dep.Var, cap. cant., 9 
Vessels ofien resort thither fur security in hard^les; m. N.W. Toulon. Pop. 3.050. It has fabrics of hats 
and occasionally some are repaired on the beach. Beau- and tiles, with tanneries, a glass-work, and a considcr- 
maris is the chief port of the island and of the Menai able trade in oil, wine, spirits, soap, and coarse cloth and 
Strait, and comprises in its jurisdiction those of Conway, linen. 

Amlwch, Holyhead, Pwllicfy, Barmouth, and Caernar- BEAUVAIS, a town of France, cap. d6p. Oise, on the 
von. What trade the town itself possesses is chiefly Theraln, where It is joined by the Avclon, in a valley 
coastwise. There is a regul.'ir steam-packet cominiini- surrounded by wooded hills, m. N. by W. Paris ; lat. 
cation between Beaumaris, Liverpool, Ctoornarvon, and 49° 2f/ 7** N., lung. 2° E. Pop. 13,082. This is a 
Dublin. There liclonged to the port, in 1836, 401 siiips, very ancient city, and has undergone many vicissitudes, 
of 22,H.'>6 tons burden. Tiic pier, quays, and warehouses. So late iis 1803 it w:i8 surrounded by ramparts and fosses, 
are protected by extensive sea walls. The pl.ice derives but these h.ive been since partly levelled, and converted 
considerable advantage from visiters from liiverpool and into agreeable promenades. It is ill built, the houses 
elsewhere*, who resort to it for sea-bathing, in which re- consisting, for the most part, of wood, clay, and mortar : 
SDcct it can scarcely be surpassed. Tliere are many the streets arc not narrow, niir dirty, but tliey are badly 
bathing maeliines, and the fine firm sands of the beach planned. Had tlic cathpdr.al been finislied on ita original 
form a delightful promenade, from whence, as well as plan, it would have been the finest Gothic edifice in 
ft-om the green, a magnificent prospect presents itself. France, but the choir only is complete. It contains a 
Baron Hill, tbo seat of the Bulkeitw fmnily, is on an flnemununicnt of Cardinal dc . I anson, bishop of Beauvais, 
eminence near tiie town, and its fino grounds slope The church of St. Steplieu, erected in 997, is celebrated 
towards it : there are several other good mansions in tne for its fine painted glass windows. The episcopal palace, 
neighbourhood. The hotels and inus in the town are now the hotel de prefet, is very large and ancient, and 
excellent. There is a fine road from the town to the has the appearance of a Gothic castle. Previously to the 
Menai Bridge (44 m.), which also commands splendid Revolution there were in Beauvais, besides the cathedral, 
views. collegiate churches, 12 iiarlsh ditto, with 6 convents for 

Since the Municipal Reform Act, the limits of the men and 2 fur women i Now, however, the convents 
bor. have been restricted so as to comprise only th9 have ceased to exist ; and ail the churches, save two, and 
town and its immediate neiglibourhood. The ancient two chapels of ease, have either been pulled down or ap- 
bounds Included its own parish, and parts of 6 otiicrs, plied to other purposes. The other public buildings are 
for an extent of upwards of 10m.: it has now 4 alder- the college, theatre, hfitel de Dieu, with 40 beds, poor- 
men and 12 councillors. Its governing charter, pre- house, royal manufactory of tapestry, &c. It Is the seat 
viously, was granted in the 4tli of Elis. ; this quotes, by of a bishopric, of courts of premise instance^ and* be- 
ttupe*imus, 10 others, the earliest being lu 24 Edw. 1. sides the college has a diocesan seminary, with 145 
The government was vested in a self-elective body, con- pupils, gratuitous courses of geometry and mechanics 
sisting of a mayor, 2 bailiffit, and 21 burgesses, who had applied to the arts, and a public library with 7,500 vo- 
thepnvilegeofreturninglmem. tothcH.of C. The Re- lumes. Beauvais has considerable advantages, In the 
form Act divested them of this privilege, and made Beau- command of water-power, and in the cheapness of turf 
marls the principal of A contributory bors., which jointly fuel for the prosecution of manufactures ; but though 
return 1 mem. to the H. of C. There are 340 houses of Ifl/. those carried on in the town be considerable, they are not 
and upwards ; and it had, in 1838, 336 registered electors, flourishing. The principal 4s that of a sort of flannel 
The poor-rates of the bor., in 1836, amounted to 1,467/. Is. intoUcton); at present, however, it is said to be in a 
The corporation revenues are derived from rents of lands, retrograde condition, owing to the want of capital and 
tenements, Ac., oyster-beds, and harbour dues : they aver- enterprise in those engaged in it. A good deal of cloth li 
age about 556/ The town derives its origin from Edw. made of a medium quality. There is also a royal manu- 
1 ., who, after founding the castles of Caernarvon and factory of tapestry, established In 1664 ; but these esta- 
Conway, built that of Beaumaris, in 1205. blishments are of little or no use, except as works of art, 

BEAUMONT-DE-LOMAGNK, a town of France, their products being too dear to come into general de- 
dep. Tarn ct Garonne, cap. cant., on the Gimonp, 21 m. mand. The fabrics of printed cottons arc much fallen 
8.W. Montauban. Top. 4,211. This little town is alike off : but the art of dyeing is still successfiilly practised, 
remarkable by the regularity of its plan, the neatness of and there are extensive bleach-fields, with flour-mills, 
its houses, and the beauty and fertility of its territory, tanneries, Ac. The trade of Beauvais is extensive. Large 
It is built round a spacious square, and its stre^, which quantities of corn, and of linen, called demi Hollander 
are broad and striUght, intersect each other at right manufactured in its vicinity, are disposed of in its 
angles. It has fabrics of coarse cloth, hats, and tannertef. m^kets. . . , . » 

(Httffo, art. Tam et Garonne.) Beauvais existed under the Romans, and has since 

BfUkUMONT-LE-VICOMTE, a town of France, been held by the Normans and the English, from the 
djb. Sarthe, cap. cant., on the Sarthe, 17 m. N. Mans, latter of whom it was wrested in the 15th century. In 
ffpp. I|878. It has manufactures of Nuggets and o^er 1477 it was besieged by Charles le T(:mcraire, duke of 
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Burgundy, and though without a garrison, the dHiens, 
Ird on by the famous heroine, Jeanne Hachette, repelled 
the enemy. An annual festival is still celebrated In 
honour of this event, when the ladles take the iiart of the 
gentlemen. (Hugo, art. Oise; Dictionnaire du Corn- 
mereCt art. Beauvais.) 

BEAU VO 111, a town of France, dep. Vendfie, cap. cant, 
opposite to the Island of Noirmuticr, about 3 m. from 
the sea, with which it is united by a canal. Pop. 2,367. 
Vessels of from GO to HO tons come up to the town, to 
load with com and salt, produced in the salt marshes 
in the vicinity. This town Wtis formerly fortified, and 
had a castle : it was besieged by Henry 1 V. in 1M8, who 
having fallen into an ambuscade, was involved in the 
greatest danger. 

BKCCLES, a hor., par., and town of England, N.E. 
border co. Suffolk, on the Wavency, <J5 m. N.E. Lon* 
don. Area of par., 1,740 acres ; pop. of p.v., in 1821, 
1,493 ; 1N31, 3,862. The town is well built on the 8. side 
of the river, and consists of several streets, diverging 
from a central area where the market is held. The 
church, with a modern detached steeple, is an ancient 
structure on the edge of a cliff, overlooking the level 
pastures through which the Wavency flows. There are 
two dissenting chapels ; a free school, founded under 
James 1., for 100 buys ; a grammar school, endowed in 
1713, which has 10 exhib. to Kmanuel Coll., Cambr. ; a 
national school ; a good town*hall, theatre, and assembly* 
rooms. The weekly m.’irkct is on Saturday. Annual fairs 
are held on Whit- Monday, June 29., and Oct. 2. ; the last 
liciiig a horse fair. The river is navigable for sea-borne 
vessels of 100 tons to the town, and by it an active trade 
is earried on in coiils, Ac. There arc no manufsicturcs, 
but malting is carried on to a considerable extent. In 
1H32, when its communication with the sea was first 
opened, and a new duck was formed, there were 3 ves- 
sels, of 231 tons, entered inw'ards, in the foreign trade; 
and in the coasting trade 64 vessels, of 3,696 tons, Inw'ards, 
and :i() vessels, of 2,034 tons, outwards. 

In 1H3G tiiere were 6 vessels, of 416 tons, belonging to 
the town, but registered at Yarmouth, of which it is an 
out station. 1'lie annual value of the rateable property 
in 1 836 was ] 1 ,2()H/. A rate for lighting, paving, Ac., under a 
local :ict, averages 240/. a year. 'J’he poor-rate, 1 ,471/. 1 Os. 

Since tli(‘ Municipal Uelbrm Act the limits of the Imr. 
have been contrai ted so as to include only the part on 
which the town stands, an area of 360 acres. It was pre- 
viously co-extensive with the parish, and was first incor- 
porabd in 34 lien. Vlll., when Beccles Fen, consisting 
of 1,4(K) .acres of pasture, was granted. The governing 
charter wa^- granted in 2 James I. The privilege of 
depasturing Mock on the fen extends to every house- 
holder ; and, ut the original grant, 940 acres remain un- 
alienated. The lurponation also possess an estate, called 
the Hospital Hill, and a lease of the tolls of markets and 
f.iirs, Ac. ; tnaliing the avenue amount of their annual 
revenue upw.irds of 1,1(M)/. Their bus1ne.ss is tnansacted 
ill the town-hall, where quarterly sessions for the neigh- 
bouihood arc also held by the co. magistrates. [Part. 
Papnsnnd Reports; Beauties qf Eng. and Wales, U. 14.) 

BEDALK, a market town and par. of England, N. R. 
CO. York, on an affluent of the Swale, 34 m. N.N.W. 
York. Area of par. 7,070 .acres. Pop. of ditto, 2,707; of 
town, 1,200. The town is well built, and the church 
is a large .and handsome edifice, constructed in the reign 
on^ilward III. The living, which is a rectory, is one of 
tlie best in the county, liaving been worth, at an average 
of the 3 years ending with 1831, 2,(MMi/. a ye.ar. It has 
a grammar-school, and some charities. The country 
round is very fertile, and it has a well-supplied market. 

BEDAUKIEUX, a town of Franco, dep. Uerault, 
cap. cant., on the Orb, 20 m. N. Beziers. Pop. (town 
ex cant.), .''},760. It is neat, and well built, and is one of 
the most industrious towns of its size in France. It has 
manufactures of fine and coarse cloth, of stuffii, of silk 
and wool, woollen and cotton stockings, hats, oil, paper, 
and soap, with dye-works and tanneries. ilJictionnaire 
du Commerce.) 

BEDFORD, an Inland co. of England, having N. and 
N.W., Huntingdon and Nortb.'impton shires ; £., Hun- 
tin^on and Cambridge; 8., Hertford; and W., Buck- 
ingham and Northampton. Area, 296,320 acres, of which 
about 250,000 are supposed to be arable, meadow and 
pasture. Surface diversified with low hills, vallcvs, and 
extensive level tracts. On the S., the Chiltem hflls rise 
to a considerable elevation. Principal rivers, Ouse and 
Ivell. It has every variety of soil, from the stiffost cliw 
to the lightest sand. In the vale of Bedford, the soil is 
clayey ; the sandy soil Is well suited for the turnip hus- 
bandry, and garden culture ; and, on the whole, the co. 
may be said to be of about an averege degree of fertility. 
It is chiefly under tillage, wliich is in a medium state of 
improvement — not so iar advanced as in some counties, 
nor so backward as in others. Wheat and beans arc the 
principal produce of the clays, and turnips and barley of 
the Mndy soils. Large quantities of vegetables are 
raised in various places, for the supply of tlie markets of 
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London and Cambridge. CaUle of a mixed Iweed. 
Stock of sheep estimaUMl at almuk 200,000. There are 
some large estates ; but property is notwithstanding a 
good deal subdivided. Average size of farms, 160 acres ; 
average rent of land, 18s. Ad. an acre. Fullers' earth is 
dug up in considerable quantities in the vicinity of Wo. 
burn. Excellent straw platt for ladies’ hats is made ai 
Dunstable : the manufacture of pillow lace, once widely 
diffused through the county, has much declined, and 
there is no other manufacture of any importance. Prln. 
ciiMd towns, Bedford, Biggleswade, Leighton-Buzard, 
and Luton. Bedfordshire contains 9 hundreds, and 123 
parishes ; and had. in 1831, 17,973 houses, 20,016 families, 
and 95,483 inhabitants. It returns 4 members.to the H. 
of C. ; viz. 2 for the co., and 2 for the bor. of Bedford. 
I^m expended for tlie relief of the poor in 1838, 39,380/. 
Annual value of real property in 181.5, 364,277/. ; profits 
of trade and jirofessions in ditto, 94,797/. 

Bbdpoku, a bor. and town of England, cap. co. Bed* 
ford, on the Ouse, 46m. N.N.W. London. Pop., IK2I, 
5,466 ; 1831 , 6.959 : houses at the latter date, 1 .491 . It Is situ, 
ated in a pleasant vale, on both sides the river, which is 
spanned by a handsome five-arch(‘d stone bridge, built in 
IHIO. It consists chiefly of a wide street, between 1 and 
2 m. long, intersected by several smaller streets at right 
angles. The houses on the S. side the river arc hand* 
some modem structures ; the rest, an intermixture of 
ancient and modern, but mostly w<.ll built and neat ; the 
whole is paved, lighted by gas, and amply supplied with 
water, 'i'here are 4 churches : St. Peter’s, the most 
ancient, has a Norman porch and a flno tower ; St. John’s, 
St. Mary’s, and St. Paul’s, are all in the Gothic style, with 

S ood towers. The Baptists, Independents, Wcsleyans, 
cws, and Moravians, iiave each places of worship ; tlie last 
have also a female establishment. There is a grammar- 
school, founded in 15.50, uhirh eilucates between 70 and 
HO of the town boys fn'e ; and about the some number 
who board with the iiead master, and pay. it has H 
exhib., of HO/, a year each, to Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin; nnoUier free scluKfl, founded in 1727, for 10 
boys and 10 girls ; and a blue-coat school, founded in 
1700, for clothing and educating 25 buys : this last is now 
united with tiie national scliool, but the endowment is 
kept distinct. The charities, compared with the size of 
the town, exceed, in amount, those of any other in tho 
kingdom. Tlie principal charity consists of projierty in 
Beilford and liondoii, feilt by Sir Win. Harpiir, who w.'is 
bora in the former, and became lord mayor of the latter. 
The rental of this property has Increased, so that its 
annual amount in 1H:{3 was 13, .500/. The trustees are — 
the lord-lieut. ; the members for the co, and the bor. ; 
the first and second masters of the grammar-school ; 18 
persons chosen by the inhabitants of Bedford ; and the 
corporation; tlie last being, in fact, virtually its ma- 
nagers. The revenue is distributed amongst tiie IVee 
gr.*unmar, Engli.sh, nation.a1, and commercial schools ; 68 
almshouses ; and in marriage portions, apprentice fc'cs, 
premiums, and donations ambngst the poor. Besides this, 
the principal charity, there is the hospital of 8t. John, 
founded in tlie reign of Edward 11., for a master and 10 
poor brethren ; aiul 8 almshouses, endowed in 1 079, for dc« 
cayi'd single folks of eitlier sox. There is a scssions-house, 
a theatre, and a public lilirary ; reading, lecture, billiard, 
and assembly-rooms, all in one handsome structure, re- 
cently built There is also a new building in the Tudor 
style, erected by the trustees of tlie Bedford charity, with 
rooms fur tlie Eiiglisli and national scliools, a committee 
room, Au 'J'he co. gaol and house of correction are at the 
N. entrance to the town. The co. lunatic asylum, and the 
co. infirmary, are also near the town, on the Ampthill 
road : the infirmary, a large fine building, was erected 
in 1833, chiefly from fuiuis bequeathed by the late 
Samuel Whitbre.id, Esq. ; but the Marquis of Tavis- 
tock subscribed 2,('(M)/. towards its completion. The 
penitentiary (a large cstab.) on tiie Kettering road. 
The chief miurkct is held on Saturday: the weekly 
sale of wheat aveniges about 600 quarters. There 
Is a smaller market on Monday, chiefly for pigs. Annual 
fairs arc held first Tuesday in Lent, April 21., July A, 
Aug. 21., Oct. 12., Nov. 17.. and Dec. 19. That In Oct. 
is called the statute fair, and is the most important : the 
others arc cattle fairs. 'J'hc Ouse is navigable from 
hence to Lynn Regis, and a considerable traffic is carried 
on Ixitwoen the two towns, chiefly in malt, coals, timber, 
and iron. Lace-making formerly employed a great many 
of the women and children, and now straw-platting. 
Thore are no other manufactures. The bor. is co* 
extensive with the 5 parishes of Sts. Peter, Paul, Cuth- 
bert, Mary, and Jolin ; the area of the whole is 2,164 
acres, the town being in the midst, with a fertile bolt of 
land all round. It is divided into 2 wards, and go- 
verned by a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 18 councillors. 
The annual revenue of the corporation is derived from 
lands and houses in the bnr., and averages about 440/. a 
year. There are local courts of petty and quarter ses- 
lions, and of picas, 'rho co. sessions and assises are 
also held in the town : the number of committals for the 
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whole CO. In 1837 tru 173 ; of these, 42 were tried at the 
aulsetf 121 at the co. quarter scMlons, and 10 at tiic local 
courts. The value of rateable property In the town in 
1816 was 9,188/. a year ; in 183.^, it was 8,802/. The bo- 
rou^>rate amounts, on an average, to 324/. 6s. a year. 

Under the Poor Law Amendment Act Bedfonl is the 
itniou town for 24 parishes. The average of its own 
poor-rates for 3 years, ending 1834, was 2,774/. It is re- 
presented by 6 guardians. The bur. has returned 2 
members to the 11. of C. since the 23 Kdw. I. Previ- 
ously to the Keform Act they were elected by the bur- 
gesses and freemen, both bodies consisting of an indefinite 
number. In the contest of 1830 (gained by I vote), IGO 
polled, of whom G1 only were resident. There are 183 
houses of the ann. value of 10/. and upwards. Registered 
voters for 1837, 878 ; of whom 91 were freemen. It is the 
principal polling tow'n, also, of the co. Its modern is a 
contraction of its Saxon name, Sedan ford. A strong 
castle was built here soon after the Conquest, which, in 
subsequent reigns, endured many sieges : part of its en. 
trenchinents may still be traced. Near the town are the 
remains of Caldwell and Newenham priories. John 
Bunyon, author <if the Pilgrim's Progress^ was pastor of 
the Independent congregation at Bedford, from 1G71 till 
his decease, in 1688. The Russell family derive their 
title from the town, ■il.ysou's Mag. Brit. ; Pari. Re- 
ports i Braplcy and Britton's Beauties i\f Efigland and 
Wales.) 

BEDFORD LEVEL, a distr. on the E. coast of Eng- 
land, comprising the greater portion of a flat marshy 
tract, called the Feus, which extends into six counties, 
and is bounded on the N.E. by that great inlet of the 
Cerman Ocean, known as the Wash; and in all other 
directions \)y ranges of hills that enclose it in the form 
of an ellipse. It includes about 400,000 acres of this fen 
country, and extends N. and S., from Tydd 8t. Gihw to 
Milton, .33 m. ; and from I'oterborough to Brandon, in 
an E. and W. direction, 40 m. Its Imundiirios arc irre- 
gular; but, cotninencing from Peterborough northerly, 
the line extends by Peakirk, Crowlund, Whaplodc Drove, 
Parson Drove, (hiyliirn, Salter’s Lode, and Methwold, 
to Brandon ; and thence, on the S. side, by Mildenhall, 
Milton, Earith, Ramsay, Wood W'ulton, and Yaxley, to 
Peterborough. This comprises the whole Isle of P.ly (the 
N. division of Cambridgoshtre), and also a few parishes 
ill the S. division of that county ; 30,000 acres of Siiffulk ; 
63,000 of Norfolk i .'i7,()(M) of Huntingdon ; between 7,(MX) 
and 8,000 of Non humptoiishirc; and the S.E. portion of 
Lincoloshiro. 'I’lie whole tract appears to h.ivo been 
gradually formed. sidimentury depositions, in an 
inlet of the oee.ui, bi«>uglit thither by the tid.il currents, 
from the dOtris of ttie coast, and by torrents from the 
surrounding uplands. Eight principal rivers, or drains, 
originally traversed the level, three of which had their 
outfalls in the sea: the Welland, in Foss Dyke Wash ; 
the Nciie, in the Sutton Wash Way ; and the Oiise, at 
Ijynn Regis : of the rest, the Glen joined the Welland, 
near its outfall ; the Wi^beaeh was a branch of the 
None ; the Cam, the Larkc, and the Little Ouse, fell 
into the Great Ouse on its E. side. The Romans appear 
to have been the first who formed lea embankments, and 
■hut out the tide : subsetiuently to which, for a prolonged 
period, it was a very fertile and populous tract. The 
outfalls of the streams, and the dunths of their channels, 
remained adequate to carry off tlie superfluous water, 
and effect a proper drainage, although it is a well -ascer- 
tained fact that the average level of the surface w.aB 
several feet lower than at present (at Spalding and Wis. 
beach not loss than 10 it, and at Peterborough 6 ft.)* 
This Is easily accounted for, from tlio subsequent changes 
being of a nature favourable to the formation of peat, 
and the deposition of matter continuing more and more 
to silt up the outfalls, and channels, and coast line. 
The roots of large trees, grass lying in swatiies, as wiien 
first mowed, boats, shoes of a pattern worn in Rich. Il.’s 
reign, ftc., have been discovenxl in various places at tlie 
deptb of several feet under silt or peat. At the setting down 
of Skirbeck sluice, near Boston, a blacksmith’s shop was 
found under 16 ft. of silt. These changes, therefore, 
were occasioned by the continued opeiatlon ot the same 
causes to which the formation of the district is origi- 
nally attributable ; and which are still in ceaseless action 
on the coast. By shutting out the tide also, its scouring 
action would be greatly limited ; and, consequently, the 
channels and outfalls of the streams would silt up and 
contract more rapidly, unless prevented by some artificial 
means. This process, however, would he gradual ; and, 
down to the time of Stephen, we find the districC round 
Thorney described by Henry of Huntingdon as most 
.beautiful and fertile ; whilst, at the period when Francis, 
Karl of Bedford, and his coadjutors, undertook the ; 
drainage of the great level that is named from him, i 
this tract, comprLIng 18,0(X) acres, was an Inundated 
morass, with the exception of a small hillock on which 
the abbey stood. As curly, how'ever, as tlie reign of 
Kdwarit I., the silting up of tho rivers, and the want of 
adequate drain.nge, liad become an evil of great magni- 


tude ; and as a large proportion of the fens then belonged 
to rich religious cstahiishmeiits, they made many vi- 
goroiis efforts to obviate the Increasing evil. But it was 
not till the lera of Elisabeth that tho drainage of the 
fens was viewed in Its true light, that of an important 
national concern ; and an act was passed for eflbcting It 
in the 44th of her reign. In consequence of the queen's 
death, nothing was attempted till 1634, when a charter 
was granted by Chas. 1. to Francis, Earl of Bedford 
(who had succeeded to tlie property of I’horney Abbey), 
and 13 other adventurers, who undertook to drain the 
level, on condition of being allowed 9.5,000 acres of 
the reclaimed land: this was partially accomplished 
within three years, at the cost of 100,000/. The prin- 
cipal cuts then made were, the Old Bedford River, G m. 
long, 20 ft. wide ; Sam’s Cut, of tlie same length and 
sixe ; Bevil’s Loam, 10 m. long, and 40 ft. wide ; and 
Peakirk Drain, of the same length, and 17 ft. wide. 
The old drains were also repaired and enlarged, and 
four sluices formed to keep out the tide : two at Tidd, 
one at.Wibbeach, and one at Suiter’s Lode. After all 
these works had been accomplished, at so great a cost, 
by the corporation, the contract was set aside, at tlio 
instigation of government, under the plea of tlie drains 
being inadequate. An offer was then made by the 
king to undertake tho drainage of the fens, on being 
allowed 162,000 acres, which was 57,000 more than were 
to have been allotted to the corporation for effecting 
It. This disgraceful attempt to swindle the latter ciut 
of the advantages likely to result from their outlay and 
exertions, was, however, defeated by the national dis- 
turbances tliHt shortly after ^broke out. But the neg- 
lect consequent on the distracted state of the country 
rendered what had been effected in a great measine 
useless, so that the district remained a waste, till 
1649, when William, Earl of Bcili'ord, h.id all his tnthvr's 
rights restored by the Convention parliament: another 
effort was then made, under his direction ; and at tlic 
cost of 30^,000/., the original adveniuins were enabled 
to claim iheir 95,000 acres. The principal cut last 
mmle was tliat of the New Bedford river, 100 ft. wide, a 
short distance from, and running nearly p.'irallel witii, 
the old one. In 1668 a coriiorfition was established by 
an act (1,5 (’. 2. c. 17.), to provide iur the inaintenancu 
and repair of tho works, and to levy assessments 
on the proprietors for the sums necessary to defray the 
expenses, 'i'lic corporation consists of a goveinor, 
6 b:uliffs, 20 coiiscriators, and a commonalty, consisting 
of all wlio )iohsess 100 acres within the level. The 
conservators are required to have kOO, the bailiffs mid 
goicriior, 400 eiu'h ; the officers are elected anniuiil.v. 
Sevenil subsequent acts have been passed to explaiii.altt'V, 
and amend tlie original one ; but its main outlines have 
Iteen preserved, and continue to form the basis of the 
guvernment oi the Fen. In 1697 tlie It'vcl was divided 
into three parts, — the N., Middle, and S. levels: the 
first comprises the lands betueen the Well.'ind and the 
None; the second, those between the Neno and GUI 
Bedford rivers ; the third extends from Old Bedford 
river to the southern limits. 

In 1705 an art passed for improving the outfall 
of tho Ouse, and for making a cue from Eaubrink to 
Lynn : this was not eflectuil till 1820, and has proved 
highly beneficial. 'J'o ennmerato the various cuts and 
drains that have been made at various times would 1>e 
tedious and useless. The water, In the rivers and gw^at 
artificial cuts, is mostly above the level of the lands they 
pass through, and is confined by embanknicnts : the 
water, tliercfore, collected in the smaller land-drains 
and ditches, has to be lifted into these main channels liy 
pumps, which are mostly worked by windmills, but in a 
a few Instances by steam-engines. The most recent, and 
by far the most efficient, improvement that has been 
made in tho drainage and navigation of the Fens, has 
been accomplished under arts passed in 1827 and 1829, 
** for improving the outfall of tlie Nciic ; for draining 
the lauds which dlftchargo their waters into theWisbeach 
river : and for improving tlie navigation of that river, 
from Kindersley cut to the sea; and embanking the salt 
' marshes.” A new tidal channel was cut for the dis- 
charge of tho Nene: this begins about Gm. below WIs- 
beach, and extends to Crabhole (6^m.) ; thence the river 
has shaped for itself a natural channel (l| m. in length) 
to the Wash. The surface width of the new cut varies 
from 200 to 800 ft. ; its depth, from the surface of the ad- 
jacent land to the bed of the stream, is 24 ft. tliroughout : 
the spring tides ri&e about 22 ft. at the end nearest tlio 
sea, and 18 ft. where it -joins Kindersley cut. A bridge 
has been thrown over this channel at Sutton Wash, 
8 m. below Wisbeach, and an embankment made across 
tho sands, forming a new and safe line of road be- 
tween Norfolk and Lincolnshire. Between 7,000 and 8,000 
acres of marsh will ultimately have liccn reclaimed from 
the sea, and brought to a cultlvat(*d state by these opera- 
tions. All uninterrupted communication with the sea from 
Wisbeach (the emporium of a large district) iias been 
effected fur small vessels at all times of tide, and in any 
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weather; and at springs, for large vessels ; whore, sre- 
vloiuly, those drawing 6 ft. could only reach with a 
spring tide and fhvouralile wind. But the most im- 
portant result is, the Improved drainage that has be«D 
effected. In tills new channel the tide ebbs nearly 10 ft. 
lower than in the old one, immediately opposite the 
S. Holland and N. Level sluices, which are the outlets 
for the water of about 100,000 acres of fen-land. A 
new main drain and sluice h.as been formed, to take 
the proper advantage of this ; and also several minor 
drains. The Kene outfall was finished in 1835, at 
a cost of 200,000/. The drainage of the N. Level, 
under an ant obtained in 1830, cost 150,000/. Following 
the example of his ancestors, the Duke of Bedford has 
been the chief supporter of both those undertakings, 
which have rendered pumping, either by wind or steam, 
unnecessary in the N. Level ; and proved, that by due 
skill and exertion, all the waters of this imporbmt 
tract might have an adequate outfall creab'd for them. 
{EMubb’x Hist, of Bedford Level; bVCulloch'xStatislical 
Acet. (f the British Empire ; Sfnealon's Tracti ; Penny 
Cyclopirdia.) 

HKDNOllR, a town of llindostan, cap. of a district 
of Mysore, lat. 130 50' N.; long. 76° 6' R.; 160 m. 
N.W. Seringapatam, 3C0 m. 'W. N.W. Madras. It is 
situated on one of the best roads in the W. flhauts, 
which leads from Mangalore. When Uyder All took it 
in 1703, it was said to lie H m. in circ. : it afforded him 
considerable plunder. In 1783 it was taken by tho 
English ; but in the following year the troops in pos- 
session were either destroyed or dislodged by 'J'jppoo. 
At his death it had but LtOCX) houses, — some additions 
have, however, been made to it since. Its trailc is in- 
( reasing, but it has iio manufactures. {UanuUon's E. I. 
Caz. i. 1.50.) 

BKDWIN (fJIir.AT), a bor. and par. of England, 
CO. Wilts, bund. Kindwardstone, 64 m. W. by S. Loud. 
Area of par., 10,420 acres. Top. of par. in 1H3I, 2,101. 
'J'lu* town, which is old, stands on an elevated site, on a 
chalky soil. Its church exhilnls specimens of the style 
of various eras (from the Norman to Henry V 111.), and 
is a cruciform structure, with a fine embattled tower 
rising from the intersection. The market-place (a very 
old building) is still standing in the principal street ; 
but the market has long been disused. Fidrs are held, 
April 23. and .luly 26. The place is in the juris- 
diction of the county magistrates, being merely a nominal 
borough, with a portreeve, bailiffs, Ac., elected at the 
manor court leet. It sent 2 mem. to the parliaments of 
Edward 1. ; thence, with some inrerruptions, to !) 
11eiir> V., and thence, continuously, till the lleform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised. I’liere is a fine relic of 
tSa- on earth- work, called ('dilsbury Castle, aliout a mile 
N.E. of the town ; it encloses an area of about 15 acres. 
Some HotnuM remains have also been found about | a 
mile S.W. oi liie town. The Kcnnct and Avon Canal 

I lasses throijt'h the parish, and furnishes coals. The 
iving is a vicarage, with tiie chapel of East Grafton 
annexed. 

BEEDER, a eonsiacrablc prov. of llindostan; part 
of the Deecari; chiefly between lat. 17^ and 20^ N., 
having N. Aurungabad and Bcrar ; E. Hyderabad and 
Ciiindw.aiia; S. Hyderabad and W. Bejapoor and Au- 
rimgab.ul : it is Included in the nizam's domin., and 
divided into 7 districts ; viz. Calbcrga, Naldroog, Akul- 
cotta, Ckilliaiiy, Iteeder, Nandere, and Patrec. It is hilly 
but not mountainous, and watered by many rivers, of 
which the Manjexa and Godavery are the chief, and Is 

S ciicrally fertile. It is but thinly inhabited, tho Hin- 
008 being to the Muh.*immedans as 3 to 1 ; before the 
conquest by the latter it was comparatively populous. 
Tiiree languages, the I'clinga, Maharatta, and Canarese, 
are spoken in this prov., and their mutual point of limit 
Is somewhere in the neighbourhood of the principal 
town, Beeder. 'I’lie Bhamcnee dynasty reigned here 
after tlie Moliam. conquest, and other small states were 
subsequently founded, one of which was fixed in Beeder 
as the capital. The Moguls conquered it at the end of 
the 17th, and the nizam ciarly in the 18th century, since 
which it has always been occupied by the successors of 
the latter. 

Bebdur, a city of llindostan, cap. of the above 
prov., in lat. 17°49'N., long. 77° 46' E. ; 73m. N.W. 
Hyderabad, and 325 m. E.S.E. Bombay. It stands in 
an open plain, except to tlie K., where it rests on 
ground having a declivity ; Is fortified by a stone wall, 
with many round towers, and a dry ditch ; has remains 
of some good buildings, and was formerly famous for its 
tutenague ware. (Hamilton's E. J. Gaz. i. 157, 158.) 

BEEU ALSTON, a bor. of England, co. Devon, 
hund. Itoboroiigh, imr. Beer-Ferrls, 211 m. W. S. W. 
Loudon. Pop. of the par., 1821, 2.198; 1831. 1,876: 
houses, 344 ; areii, 5,850 acres. The village is situated 
between the Tavy and Tamar, 1 m. from the latter : its 
market and fair (granted in 1295), have been long discon- 
tinued. Silver-lead mines were opened in the reign nf 
Edw. 1. contiguous to the place, which owes what im- 


portance It possessed to them ; they have been worked 
within the last 20 years, but are now ulscuntlnued, though 
some smaller ones are, or rccciitiy were. In work. The 
bor. claimed by prescription, but did not return mem. to 
the H. of C. till the rel^ of Rliz., from which period two 
were regularly elected, till the passing of the Reform 
Act, by which It was disfranchised. The ann. val. of prop, 
hi 1815, In the entire parish, was 25,550/. Jn its ancient 
church are some curious monuments of tlie old families 
of Champernowne and Ferrers. 

BEERBHOOM, or BIRBOOM, ( Virabhumi, the land 
of heroes,) a distr. of llindostan, prov. Bengal, chiefly 
between lat. 23° 25', and 240 25' N., and long. 86° and 
H8« E. ; having N. the distr. Bhaugulpore ; E. Moor- 
shedabM and Nuddea; S. Burdwan and the Jungle 
Mehals; and W. Ramgur. Area, 3,870 sq. m. Pop. 
(1822) 1,267,065. Much of it is hilly, covered with 
jungle, and thinly inhabited; there are no navigable 
streams, which Impedes Its cultivation and trade ; but 
the roads and bridges are kept In good order by govern- 
ment convicts, and its pop. and prosperity are increasing. 
Good coal and iron ore are found ; the latter is wdrk^ 
in numerous native forges, su]>pllcd with fuel from ex- 
tensive forests. The other most Important products 
are rice, sugar, and silk. Tho land revenue in the 
year 182i)-30 was 691,876 rup. Highway depredations 
ore frequent, especially by the petty hill chiefs in the 
W. ; the head-quarters of the judicial ostabllshment are 
at Soory; the other chief towns arcNagore, Noony, and 
Serampore. In 1801 tlie Hindoos were to the Moham- 
medans as 30 to I. (Hamilton's E. J. Gaz. I. 246.; He* 

? Arris E. I. J^irs, Append, iii. ; Revenue Map, i. 

62.) 

BEER- REG IS, a par. and market town of England, 
CO. Dorset, hund. of same name. Pop. of par. 1,483. 
The town IS sitmited on an afllucnt of tlie Piddle, 7 m. 
N.W. Warcham. It has a good cliurch, with some 
monuments. Its annual fair, held on Woodbury Hill, 
18th Sep. and 3 following days, used to be one of tho most 
important in the co. for the sale of cattle, horses, Ac. ; 
anil is still very considerable. 

BEES (ST.) HEAD, a cape of England, being the 
most westerly point of the co. of Cumberland, about 3 m. 
S.W. Wliltefiavcn ; lat. 54" Wf 55" N., long. 3" 37' 24" 
W. It is composed of abrupt, high, rocky cliffr ; and is 
surmounted by a lighthouse, exhibiting a fixed light, 
Imving the lantern elevated 338 ft. above high water 
mark. 

BEESKOW, a town of Prussia, prov. Brandenburg, on 
the Spree, IH m. S.W. Frankfort on the Oder. Pop. 
3,000. It is the scat of a court of justice, and has ma- 
nufactures of cloth and linen, with breweries, tanneries, 
and lime-kilns. 

BEFOKT, or BELFORT, a town of France, dep. 
Haut-Rhin, cap. arroiid., on the Savoureusc, 3H in. 
S.S.W. Colmar. Pop. 5,687. When this town was ceded 
Austria to France, in 1648, it was not fortified ; but 
the importance of its position for the defence of the plain 
to the K. of the Vosges being obvious, works were coii- 
stnictCMl on a new principle, by Vauban, which made it a 
fortress of the second class. It consists of two parts — 
the high and low town ; is well built; has large liarracks, 
a handsome church, a college, a public library, contain- 
ing 20,000 volumes, and a tribunal dc premitre instance. 
Belfort has iron-foundries, with fabrics of Iron-wire, 
printed calicoes, hats, paper, Ac. ; and is the entrcp6t of 
i most jiart of the trade of France with Alsace, Lorraine, 

I Germany, and Switzerland. (Hugo, art. Haut-Rhin.) 

BEG (LOUGH), a small lake of Ireland, about 2 m. 

’ from the N.W. corner of Lough Neagh, with which it 
is connected by the river Bann. (See Louoii Nbaoii.) 

BEGARD, a town of France, dra. CAtes du Nord, 
cap. cant., 3 m. N.W. Guingramp. Pop. 3,503. 

llEHABAN, a town of I'crsla, prov. Fars, on an ex- 
tensive and fruitful plain, about 3 nv R* from the ruins 
of tho ancient city of Aragian, and 130 m. W. N.W. 
Shiraz. Mr. Kinncir says tliat the walls arc about 3 m. 
in circumference, and that he was Informed by the 

{ [overnor that the pop. amounted to about 10,00U. It 
s the residence of a Begicrbcgt (Kinneir's Persia, 
p.72.) 

BEHRING’S STRAIT, the channel which separates 
the N.E. corner of Asia from the N.W. corner of Ame- 
rica, and which connects the N. Pacific with the Arctic 
Ocean. It is formed, in its narrowest part, by two re- 
markable headlands, the extreme points £. and W. of 
the continents to which they belong ; Cape Prince of 
Wales, on the Amcriran coast, in lat. 65° 46^ N., long. 
168" 15' W. ; and East Cape, on the shore of Asia, in lat. 
66° 6' N.. long. 169** 38' W. Tho distance between these 
points Is about 36 m. ; but N. and S. of them, the land 
on both sides rapidly recedes, and, on the N. especially, 
it trends so sharply, that the name of Strait Is not vpty 
applicalile to any part beyond the Capes In that direction. 
It is usual, however, to regard it as extending along 
Asia from Tchukotskoi Noss, in 64° 13' to Serdre Ru- 
men in 67° 3' N., which gives It a length of 400 m. : its 
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width between Tchukotskoi Non (178P 24' W.) and 
Cnjie Uodney, on the op|iosite ihoro of America (IGC^ 
i'W.2, laabimtOftOm. 

Th#land on lioth tides is considerably Indented, the 
Asiatic shore especially exhibiting several extensive and 
commodious bays, as St. Lawrence, Metclilckma, and 
Olliers ; but the country Is not of a kind to tempt navi- 
gators to Us coasts, which are generally steep and rocky, 
very bare of wood, and not at all abundant in other ve- 
getation. 'J'he water ligs an equal, but not great depth. 
Conk remarks, that, on both sides of the Strait, the 
Boundings are the same, at the same distance from the 
shore: that near land, he never found more than 23 
fathoms ; and by his chart it apficars that he no where 
found more than 30. Shoal water ap|>ears to be prin- 
cipally confined to the biiys and inlets on the American 
side. There are a few small islands scattered here and 
there along the Strait ; and one of some size, St. Law- 
rence nr Clorke’s Island, lies at a short distance S. from 
Its entrance. The temperature is low ; by the end of 
August the thermometer sinks to the freezing point, and 
N. of the two Capes, there is always a store of l(>e whii'h 
the heat of summer is quite powerless to disperse. It 
need scarcely be added, that the Strait is frozen over every 
winter. Fugs, and hazy weather, arc very common, al- 
most indeed perpetual ; for though the summer sun is 
above the horizon for a very considerable time, yet he 
seldom shines fur more than a few hours, and often is 
not seen for several days in succession. The animals on 
both sides the Strait are similar, as might be expected 
fVom the proximity of the continents, and the annual 
freezing of the water ; they consist of the common fur 
bearing tribes and birds of the Arctic regions, but not in 
great numbers. It might be reasonably presumed that a 
corresponding similarity would have been observed in 
the human race on each side of the channel ; but thin is 
not the case: the 'I'chutski (Asiatics) arc long-faced, 
stout, and well matte ; while the Americans are of low 
stature, with rounti chubby faces, and high check bones. 
The Asiatics, also, afipcaf to possess more arts, to be 
more refined. In short, to be of a superior race. On 
both shores, the princi{)al occupations aiqicar to be 
hunting and fishing, for the latter <it u'lilch tlie waters 
are well fitted, iMiing much more abundant in life than 
tlic barren land. Whales frequent the Strait, and the 
walrus (morse) seems to be more abundant here than 
in any other part of the world. 'I'he flesh of the lattiT 
creature is fit for food {CMik's Third Tou., li. p. 4.'>7.),and 
it appears probable that the natives of the coasts feed also 
upon the whale. 

In 1728, Vitus Behring, a (German in the sendee of 
the Empress Catherine, sniliHl tVom Kamchatka, in the 
view of discovering whether Asia were or were not ter- 
minated by the sea towards the N.E. lie reached the 
Serdre Kuineii, and laid down the Asmtic coast in a 
manner to call forth the unqualified approbation of 
Cook. In a second voyage to explore the American 
shore, he unfortunately perished under circinnstaiices 
of great misery. Behring may be considered as having 
settled tlic fact of the existence of this strait, and 
therefore it is most properly called by his namej but 
the complete discovery was reserved for ('ook, who in 
1788 surveyed the whole length of both roasts, with a 
precision and accuracy which left nothing for after 
voyagers to perform, and which lias made the geography 
of this remote and barbarous region os itrccise as 
th.'it of our own country. It may, perhaps, be Inte- 
resting to know, that a very old Japanese map of the 
world, now in the British Museum, h'lys down the 
leading features of this strait with surprising accuracy. 
( Hussion f’oyofies and Discoveries, p 48. ; Ctwk's Third 
ronage, p. 438.4G7'>475, &c. ; lit. p.242., Ac. ; Itillings, 
P.&9-2C5..&C.) 

BEHRING'S ISLAND, a small Isl. in the Pacific ; 
lat. 600 long. 1614'' the most W. of the Aleu- 
tian chain. It is rocky and desolate, without inha- 
bitants, and only remarublc os the place where the 
great navigator, whose name it be.*irs, breatheii his last. 
After tulTering great hardships in his attempt to explore 
the coast of America {see last article), the scurvy broke 
out among bis men, and in the attempt to return to 
Kamchatka, he was wrecked on this barren rock, 
where was neither food, except marine animals, nor 
covering, except fine sand, in which the c.iptaln and 
crew attempted to screen themselves from the efibet of 
an Eastern winter, and in which the former dieil worn 
out by disease and disappointment. Doc. 8. 1741. {Ruc- 
tion Voy. and Discov., p. 97.) 

BEIL A, or BELA, an ini. town of Belooohistan, cap. 
prov, Lus, on an elevated rock on the N, bank of the 
Poorally, lat. 26^^ IT N., long. 66^30' E., and 50 m. N. of 
the Indian Ocean. It contains about 2/K)0 houses, 300 
of which belong to Hindoos. The streets arc narrow, 
but the iMizar is neat, and the town generally clean and 
diy: on the N.W. if Is protected by a tolerably good 
inuil wall ; elsewKevoiit has uo external defence. (Pol- 
Hnger'tTvoPclt, p. 19.) 
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BEILAN, a town of Syria, near the sea, 9 m. 5.B. 
Iskenderoon ; lat. 3(W 2<K 30" N., long. dCP 17' E. Pop. 
uncertain, but, as the town is the residence of many rich 
fiunllles, it cannot bo inconsiderable, probably firom 4,000 
to 6 , 000 , ^ 

The houses are of stone, with flat roofs, occupy both 
sides of a mountain gorge, and are so disposed that the 
terraces of the InwerHjbuildings serve as streets to those 
above. A large stream riislics through the middle of the 
town, and in winter cascades ]i<utr down on every side. 
A considerable number of aqueducts, some of them very 
ancient, conduct this abundant supply of water to the 
houses of the inhabitants. 

Beilan gives name to the mountains among which it 
stands (an. Atnanus), the S.W. termination of the 
Taurus, 'i'he summits of these mounUins are usually 
snow-topped ; hence the winter cold is very severe, but 
the summer climate delightful, and, at all times, the 
atmosphere is pure and salubrious. 

The town was formerly much frequented by the inha- 
bitants (especially Europeans) of Aleppo and Isken- 
dcroon, as a refuge from the burning heats and unwhole- 
some vapours of the plains during the summer. The 
decline of these places has affected Beilan, but its natiir.!! 
advantages have drawn to it a great many wealthy Turks, 
who find a further inducement to reside here, in the fAct, 
that, thoii^'h nominally a part of the pachalic of Alepiio, 
the town is really governed by a sheikh, eloeted by the 
inhabitants from among themselves. In 1832 Beilan was 
the scene of a deeisiio battle between Ibrahim and 
Hussein, pachas. {Volney, ii. 135, 13G. ; Robinson, ii. 
279-281.) 

BEJA (an. Pax Julia), a town of Portugal, prov. 
Alentejo, cap. Comarca, 85 m. S.E. Lisbon. Pop. .5,450. 
It is surrounded by w'alls, flanked with 40 towers, .ind 
defended by a castle. It has a cathedral, a rich hospilal, 
a Latin school, a fabric of earthenware and l.innei ies. 

BE.IAPOOU, a large ]irov. of the Deccan, Ilindotitan, 
comprised partly in tiic British doin. and partly in iho.se 
of the r.ijah of Satlarah and the Nizam, and containing 
the Portuguese territ. of (Joa. It extends from to 18'^ 
N. hit., and lietwecn 73^ aiid78^> E. long., having N. prov. 
Aurungahnd; E. the same prov. and that of Hydera- 
bad ; S. the ToombiaUIra and W'linJa rivers, and ilistr. 
of Canara; and W. the Indian Ocean : length 320 in , by 
m. average breadth. 

Its W. distriets are very mnuntainous, being intiTsected 
by the W. Ghauts; and*thcre arc numerous strong bill 
positions on isolated eminences, with perpcmlicuhir sides, 
often crownf'd by fortresses. The prinei)ia1 rivers are 
the Krishna or Kistnah, Toomhuddra, and Beeinn. 'i'he 
Krishna Is r('inark.iblc as forming the boundary between 
two regions in wdiicli distinct languages and species of 
building prevail ; N. of that stream the Mnharatta tongue 
is snoken. and the roofs of the ordinary houses .ire piteiied 
ana th.itched ; S. of its hanks the ('anara language {ire- 
vails, and the houses arc flat-roofed, ;uu1 covered with 
mud and clay. The Bauiooses, a tribe resembling the 
lower castes of the M.ih.iratt.is, witii the thievish liabits 
of the Bhcels, but more subdued and civilised, inhabit 
the hills joining the Ghauts in Sattarah, between Poonah 
on the N., Colapoor S., .ind Bejapoor E. They are 
robbers by trade, plundering the country when not ke])t 
in siibordinatioii ; addicted to hunting, Ac., and neithiT 
tilling the grounil, nor disposed to any fixed or hihonous 
tfm])loymcut. They do not cat beef, but arc without 
caste. 

After the dissolution of the Bhamcncc empire of tho 
D(M:cnn, in 1489, Adil Shah established a dynasty in 
Bejapoor, which lasted till 1089, and was singular in con- 
ferring Hindoo titles of distinction, which, among other 
Mohammedan governments, were always Arabic. It next 
became nominally subject to Aiirnngzebe ; then really 
subject to the Maiiarattas : after suiTering all the evils 
of anarchy from 1804 to 1818, most part ot it bci.ime, in 
the latter year, subject to the Britisn ; but portions of It 
have since that period been again entrusted to the rule of 
subsidiary native princes. (Jlanulton's E.J.Gax., pp. 
1.59-162.) 

Bejapoor {Vijouapura, the impregnable city), the 
anc. cap. of the above prov. under the Adil .Shah dy- 
nasty, stands near the right bank of a tributary of the 
Krishna, 116 m. S. E. Sattanih, lat. 16^46' N., long. 
75*^ 47' E. In the beginning of the 17th century it was a 
city of great size and strength ; but at present it consists 
merely of an Immense number of mosciucs and other 

S ubiic buildings, many of which are in a state of partial 
eeay ; and a scanty population scattereil among their 
ruins, and occupying miserable huts. “As the traveller 
approaches the city from the N., the great dome of 
Mahomed Shah’s tomb Is discerned from the village of 
Kunnoor, 14 m. distant. A nearer view gives the idea of 
a splendid and poniilnus metropolis, from the innumer- 
able domes and spires and buildings which meet the eye." 
“ On entering, the lllusioii vanishes , jungle has shot 
up in the partly obliterated streets, and the visiter may 
now lose himself iu the solitude of ruins, where crowds 
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were formerly the only impediments to a free passage.'* 
It comprises an outer fort, or old city, and an inner fort 
or citadei, partly enclosed by, and lying E. of, the former : 
the space between the walls of these two is said to have 
been suificient for the encampment, in 16H9, of 15,000 of 
Aurungzebe’s cavalry. The walls of the outer fort are 
8 m. in circ., and but little dilapidated, though the out- I 
works be in great part destroyed ; the inner fort, on the 
contrary, is fast crumbling away. The old city (besides 
a stone bazar, its only frequented spot) contains the 
mausoleum and mosque of Ibrahim Adii Shah, built on 
a basement 130 yds. long, by 52 yds. broad, covered by 
an immense dome raised on arches, and so elegant afto 
bear a favourable comiiarison with the most celebrated 
Mogul sepulchres of upper Hindostan. This structure, 
as well as others in Bejapoor, is distinguished by rich 
overlapping cornices, and small Vninarets peculiar to 
this place, and terminating in a globe or pinnacle, instead 
of the open square turrets common in the N. of India. 
Tho inner fort, the S. walls of which bound Bejapoor in 
that direction, encloses the ruins of the pal.'ice, tho great 
mosque, an imposing edifice in good repair, the celebrated 
mausoleum of Mahomed Shah, and a multitude of other 
tombs and mosques. Sir James Mackintosh, who visited 
this city, says, that the elaborate stonework in some of 
these is exquisite, and nut surpassed by that of any ca- 
thedral he had ever seen. Here, also, is a low Hindoo 
temple, the only building of the kind in or about Beja- 
pdor ; it is in tho earliest and rudest style of art, and 
popularly thought to have been raised by the Pandoos 
(a mythological race) : the military Khajofis (treasury) 
has massive stone cli.ains cut out of solid blocks sus- 
pended from its angles. Excepting the palace, little 
wood having been used in the construction of tho public 
buildings, they are in tolerable preservation. Two pa- 
rallel streets (one nearly 3 m. long and 50 ft. wide, paved 
throughout and ^-egularly built), intersect the inner city, 
the must iiopulous part of which adjoins the great 
mosque. Mud hovels aro stuck up here and there among 
the ruins, but the space within tho walls is mostly a 
wilderness covered with grass and shrubs. Thcro aro 
here some enoi mous brass guns, formerly belonging to 
the fort, one yf which would require a ball weighing 
2,64f> lbs. For .*> m. W. of the fort the country is studded 
with ruins, chiefly Mohammedan tombs. (Hamil/mt's 
E. I. iiaz.t i. 1(32, 163. : MackiiUosh's Menmrs, 2d edit. 
i.463.) 

BEJAK, a town of Spain, prov. Salamanca, 48 m. S. 
Salamanca. Pop. 4,700. It is distinguished by its w'oollcn 
manufactures, which have been much improved and ex- 
tended since ]K'i4. A large fair is held here on tho 2.Hb 
of Sept, and the two following days. ( Mitlano.) 

BEJETSK, a town of Uussia in Europe, gov. Twer, 
cap. district, on a lake near the Mologa, 62 m. N.N.E. 
Twer. Pop. 3,000. it is an old towm, de triste appa- 
rencct with 13 churches and 2 convents. Schnitzlert La 
Russie, 4rc.) 

BEIRA, a prov. of Portugal, which sec. 
BEIT-EL-FAKIH (vulg. BeetU^ackie)^ a town of 
Arabia, cap of, and giving name to, one of the 6 depts. 
of the Tehama of Yemen Proper, about 100 m. E.S.B. 
Loheia, and 00 m. N. Mocha; lat 14° 3P N., long. 43° 
2.y £. A large and strong citadel (the residence of the 
dola), and a mosque, are the only public buildings. A few of 
the houses are of stone ; but the majority arc mere huts of 
wicker-work or clay. It is unwalled. There is no account 
of the pop. ; but it may, perhaps, be estimated at from 
7,0(X) to 8,000. It is the great centre of the cofToe trade 
of Yemen ; thosbcrrics are brought from the neighbour- 
ing mountains half a day’s journey distant ; the best in 
May, but the general supply is almost constant throughout 
the year. The ports'of Loheia, Hodcida, and Mocha, arc 
supplied from hence (the last taking annually about 
22,000 tons) ; in addition to which, caravans from El- 
lledjaz, Oman, Persia, Syria, Eg^-pt, &c. resort to the 
town, in which merchants of almost every trading na- 
tion are settled. All purchases aro made fur ready 
money. 

Belt-rl-Fakih (that is, house qf a saint), derives its 
origin and name from a famous sheikh, whose tomb in 
this neighbourhood became an object of veneration ; and 
to whose memory an annual festival of J^ree days is ob- 
served, during which miracles are som^imes said to be 
performed. The town, which rose in consequence of 
pilnimages to the tomb, gradually drew to itself the 
coffee trade, which before h^ centred in Zebid, a town 
about 20 m. to the S. (Niebuhr, Descr. de VAr, 197, 10-1.; 
Voy. en Ar. i. 253—256.) 

BEITH, a par. and town of Scotland ; the latter is si- 
tuated in the co. of Ayr, 9 m. S. W. Paisley, but the par. 
extends into Renfrew. Pop. of par. 5,1 13, of which about 
two-thirds belong to the town. The latter, which is 
pleasantly situated on a rising ground, has grown into 
iinportence since the earlier part of last century. It was 
at one lime famous for its manufacture of linen ; it w.*is 
afterw^ds no less eminent in the department of silk 
gauze fTteit cotton has of late constituted its staple manu- 
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facture. In this respi*ct It may almost be regarded as a 
suburb of Glasgow. It has also two fl.ax and three corn 
mills. A great number of the female inhab. arc engaged 
in tambouring and flowering muslin for tho markets of 
Paisley and Glasgow. The line of the Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railwiw, which Is now (1830) being 
constructed, passes close by Beitlr; a circumstance which 
will give a great impulse to the prosperity of the place. 
The limestune, freestone, ironstone, and coal, with which 
the neighbourhood ahoniids, will, when tho naliway is 
oiien, become more available, and find a ready market. 
The parish of Beith, which borders on that of Dunlop, is 
famous for its dairies ; and the one parish produces as 
much of what is called Dunlop cheese as the other. 
Beith has a to#n house, built by subscription, a parish 
church, and two dissenting chapels, two branch banlu, 
and a subscription librn^. 

BKKES, a town of Hungary, cap. of an extensive co. 
of the same name, at tho confluence of the Black and 
White Koros, 40 m. ,S. W. Grosswardein ; lat.46° 46' \&* 
N., long. 21° 7^3.V' K. Pop. 20,000. It has 3 churches, 
and a considerable trade in cattle, corn, and wine, tho 
produce of tho surrounding country. It was formerly 
fortified. , 

BEL ALCAZAR, a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, 48 
m. N.N.W. Cordova. Pop. 2,800. 

BELASPOOU, an ini. town of N. Hindostan, cap. of 
the Cahlore rajah, on the left b.iiik of the Sutlejc, 1,405 ft. 
aljove the level of tho.sca; IHOm. N. Delhi, 300m. N.N. 
W. Agra; lat. 31° IIK N., long. 760 45' E. In 1810, it 
contained 3,000 houses : it is regularly built ; tho houses 
of stone, cemented with mortar, and the streets roughly 
paved. Tho Sutleje is here about 100 yards broad, when 
Its waters are lowest. In 1822, this town, with the rest - 
of tho Cahlore territory, devolved to the British govern- 
ment, on the death of its previous sovorclgn. (Hamilton's 
E. I. Gaz. i. 164.) 

BELBEIS, a town of Lower Egypt, on the most W. 
arm of the Nile, 29 m. N.E. Cairo. It was occupied in 
1798 by NapoliHin, who rep.aired its fortifications ; but 
they are now of little im]»ortanop, the walls consisting 
chiefly of mud. It is ill built, has several mosques, .and 
its pop. has been estimated at 5,000. It is supposed 
by D’Anville to occupy the site of the ancient Phar- 
baetus ; but tho preferable opinion seems to be that the 
site of Pharbflctus is identical with Horbegt. Bclbeis 
is a place of considerable importance, from its situation 
on the road to Syria. 

BELCASTRO, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria Ul- 
tr.i, 1.5 m. N.E. Catanzaro. Pop. 3,400. It is situated 
on a rock, is the seat of a bishopric, has a catlu'dral, a 
diocesan seminary, and a 7nont de pitti. Largo quan- 
tities of cattle are bred in its vicinity. 

BELEM, a suburb of Lisbon, which see. 

BELFAST, a seaport town of Ireland, co. 
Antrim, prov. Ulster, at the confluence of the 
Lagan with Carrickfurgus Bay, 102 in. N. Dub- 
lin ; lat. 54® 36^ N., long. 5® 59^ W. At a very 
early period it was known as a fortifled station, 
and on the arrival of the English it was further 
secured by the erection of a castle, of which, 
however, no trace now exists. It owes its pre- 
sent importance to its commerce and manufac- 
tures, which have raised it to the first rank 
among the great marts of Ireland. The pop. 
in 1821 was 37,277, and in 1831, 58,287, being 
an increase of 21,010 in 10 years, or at the 
rate of 42*948 per cent. A census taken in 
1834, but believed to be very incorrect, gave a 
pop. of 60,76.3, viz. of the cstab. church, 16,388; 
Rom.Cath. 19,712; Bresbyterians, 23,576 ; other 
persuasions, 1,137. At present (1839) the pop. 
is supposed to amount to about 70,(X)0. There 
were, in 1831, 7,750 inhabited houses, giving 
6*875 individuals to each liouse. 

Though lying low, a great portion of the town 
not being more than (> feet above high water 
maik, it is very healthy. The Lagan forms its 
S. boundary, .separating it from the adjoining 
coLiiily of Down, in which is the district of 
Ballymacarrct, considered a.s a suburb of Belfast. 
The river is cros.sed hv 3 bridges ; one, the oldest, 
consisting of 21 small arches, the others of mo- 
dern construction. 

The town has a cheerful and lively appear- 
ance. The hou.ses, mostly cif modern con.striic- 
tioii, aie of brick; the streets are wide, airy, well 
paved and flagged, clean, and lighted with gas. 
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Its principal ecclesiastical buildings are the pa- 
rochial church, with a tower of the Ionic order; 
St. George's Church, or chapel of ease, with a 
yery fine portico ; Christ Church ; 2 Cath.* 
chapels, 9 Prcsbyt<i^ian places of worship, one of 
very elegant architecture ; 3 meeting-houses for 
Seceders, 2 for Covenanters, 6 for Methodists 

1 for Independents, and 1 for Quakers; exclusive 
of 5 places of worship in Ballymacarret. 

Or the buildings erected for the purposes of 
education, the principal is the Royal Academical 
Institution, which originated in ervoluntaiy sub- ; 
Bcription of the inhabitants in 1807, by whom a 
fund of above 25,000/. was raised for the build- 1 
ings, and the endowment of professors and teach- ' 
ers. It was afterwards incorporated by act of | 
parliament, and receives an annual parliamentary 
grant of 1,950/., taken at an average of the 7 
years ending with 1837. It consists of two de- 
artments ; one elementary, the other for the 
igher branches of literature and science. The 
8 professors of natural philosophy, moral philo- 
sophy, logic and belles-lettres, anatomy and phy- 
siology, mathematics, church history, Hebrew, 
and G^reek and Latin, receive annual salaries of 
1.50/., besides students’ fees; and 2 professors of 
divinity, 100/. each, with fees. The professors of 
chemistry, midwifery, materia mcdica, surge^, 
and botany, and 2 of biblical criticism, derive 
their incomes' solely from fees. There are also 

2 head masters of the classical and English ele- 
mentary schools. The number of pu])ils ave- 
rages about 400. The affairs of the institution 
are conducted by a board of managers, and 
another of visiters, elected by and from among 
the subscribers. The building is of plain ai>- 
pearance, and is surrounded by a large enclosed 
area. The Belfast academy was also founded by 
private subscription some time previously to the 
academical institution. It consists of well-coii- 
ducted classical and mercantile schools. The 
Lancasteriaii school is a large building ; there 
is also a public school in Brown Street, and 
another connected with the board of national 
education. The private schools, both male and 
female, arc numerous. The number of pupils 
in the free and charity schools is about 2,800, and 
of those in private schools 6,500. The other 
literary and scientific institutions, all of which 
arc wholly supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the members, aic the Society for Pro- 
moting Knowledge, founded in 1788, with a li- 
brary of about 10,0tX) vols. ; the Literary Society, 
for the discussion of subjects of general litera- 
ture, science, and art, founded in 1801 ; the Na- 
tural History Society, founded in 1821 — the 
meetings of this institution arc held in a very 
elegant building, erected by the contributions 
of tiie members, who have also formed a large 
botanic garden near the town. There are also 
four public news looms, and seven newspapers, 
some of them very ably conducted, are published 
in the town. 

The poor house, for the reception of aged and 
infirm paupers and destitute children, is the 
principal charitable institution. It is a large 
building, erected by means of alottery and a pub- 
lic subscription, in an elevated situaliim, at the 
N. extremity of the town, and is incorporated 
by act of pari. It maintains about 500 inmates, 
of whom those capable of work are employed in 
useful manufactures, or in its domestic arrange- 
ments. The funds amount at an average to 
2,500/. per ann. The House of Industry is a 
mendicity asylum, in which paupers are em- 
ployed in useful branches of industry, and occo- 
sloually assisted with food arid clothing; stran- 
gers are also relieved aud assisted in proceeding 


to their respective places of destination. The 
Fever Hospital, with a dispensary attached to it, 
is a handsome building, and can accommodate 
220 patients: its annual income averages 1,000/. 
A mng-in hospital, also a new and iiandsome 
building, is maintained by public subscription. 
The district lunatic asylum, for the cos. or An- 
trim and Down, and the town of Carrickfergus, 
situate about 1 m. from the town, in an enclosed 
area of 33 acres, has accommodation for 250 in- 
mates : the number of patients on the 31 st March 
1839 was 205, 107 being males and 98 females : 
the total expense of the establishment, including 
salaries, during the year ending as above, was 
3,722/., the average cost of eaim patient being 
1 9/. Is. fid. There are also 2 female penitentiaries. 
The only places of amusement are a theatre, oc- 
casionally opened fur dramatic performances, and 
a suite of rooms in the Commercial Buildings for 
balls, assemblies, and concerts. The exchange 
building, erected at the expense of the Marquis 
of Donegal, is now used only for the election of 
magistrates and other corporate puiposcs. Ad- 
joining the town are barracks tor infantry and 
artillery. 

Belfast was incorporated by James I. in 1G13. The 
corporation consists of the sovereign of tlie town, the 
lord and constable of the castle, and 12 free burgesses, 
privileged to make an unlimited number of freemen, 
of which class there are now none. The borough returned 
2 m. to the Irish pari. : at the Union It obtained leave to 
send 1 m. to the 11. of C., and in 1832 the Keform Act 
conferred on it the privilege of returning 2 m. The right 
of election, which bad l)een previously confined to the 
members of the corporation, was at the same time given 
to the 10^ householders, and a new and somewhat more 
cxtendml boundary was laid down for elective purposes. 
T)ie pfarl. coiistit. in 1837-8 was 2,767. General sessions 
for the CO. are held here 4 times a year ; there Is also a 
court of record for pleas of debt to the amount of 20/. ; 
a manor court, a court lect, and a petty sessions court 
twice a week (at which last the sovereign presides). 
The town is a constabulary station, and is the residence 
of the stipendiary magistrate for the co., who holds a 
court of petty sessions twice a week. Persons com- 
mitted for graver offences are sent to the co. gaol in 
Carrickfergus ; those on sligliter charges, to the house of 
correction, a phdn brick building, where the prisoners 
arc rmpluyed chiefiy in breaking stone for the roods. 
Notwithstanding its limited accommodations, there being 
but 3G cells fur iui avcriigc of 73 prisoners, its character 
for internal economy, botli as to cleanliness and disci- 
pline, stands high. The paving, ligliting, and cleaning 
of the town is superintended by a board of police, em- 
powered to levy a local rate for these purposes, the 
annual average amount of which is about 9,000/. 

Tho linen manufacture has been the chief source of 
the present prosperous state of Belfast. To accommo- 
date the trade of which it is the centre, the White 
l.inen Hall, a large quadrangular building enclosing a 
spacious area, was erected by subscription in 1785 ; and 
about the same period, the Broun Lii^ Hall, an un- 
covered area of smaller dimensions, was opened for the 
sale of unbleached linens. There arc now (1839) in the 
town and its vicinity 20 mills for spinning linen yam, 
which employ in all nearly 7,000 hands : and there aro 
several factories for the weaving of linen cloths, employ- 
ing about 1,000 hands. The cotton manufacture, intro- 
duced in 1777, is carried on in four factories, which 
employ about 1,100 hands ; but the business is declining, 
and the probability seems to be, that at no very distant 
period it will bo entirely given up. Four large and 
several smaller foundries are employed, chiefly in making 
the machinery and implements for the linen and cotton 
works.' There are two vitriol works. The tanning of 
leather, formerly one of the chief trades, is on the de- 
cline ; but the manufacture of ropes, canvass, and sail- 
cloth is carried on with much vigour. There are two 
large ship-yards, in which vessels of all dimensions, up 
to 400 or 600 tons, are built. There are 2 distilleries, 
12 breweries, several large flour and corn mills, with nu- 
merous manufactories for minor articles of consumption, 
such as soap, candles, starch, &c., aud a paper mill. In 
IK3G, 50 steam cnKines, of the power of 1,274 horses, were 
employed in Belfast and its immediate neighbourhood. 

The increase of trade and commerce has kept pace 
with that of manufactures. The situation of the town— 
at the bottom of Carrickfergus Bay — has made it the 
chief mart for the circulation of foreign produce through 
the most populous and wealthy portion of Ulster. To 
Improve this advantage, a line or inland navigation was 
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Qommenccd in 1787, to connect the town with Lough 
Neagli, partly by still water and partly in the bed of the 
river ; but the unavoidable casualties attending this latter 
mode of conveyance have so retarded the progress of the 
vessels employed in it as to render it comparatively useless; 
and the inland trade is mostly carried on by tne roads, 
which arc kejit in an excellent state of repair. A railroad is 
in progress, for the conveyance of stone from the Cave- 
bill to the quays ; and tlie Ulster railway, hy which the 
communication of the town with the interior wilt be 
greatly facilitated, will bo o|ien as far as Lisburn in 
the course of the present summer. There arc two fairs ; 
one on the 1st and 2d August, the other on the 28th and 
29th October. The charter market-day is on Friday, 
but well'Siipplied markets are held every day. 'ihore 
arc three native banking establishments ; the Northern, 
Belfast, and Ulster ; each of which has branches in the 
country, and branches of the Bank of Ireland, and ot 
the Provincial Bank, have also been established here. 
The Savings’ Bank, commenced in 1811, was one of the 
first institutions of the kind in Inland : its oflhirs are 
now transacted in a building erected in 1830 out of the 
accumulations of the fund. The deposits amounted, on 
the 20th November, 1838, to 94,313/. 

Previously to 1G3T Belfast was a creek of the port of 
Carrickfergus ; but the privileges of the latter place 
having lieen purchased in that year by the crown, the 
Gusttim-house was transferred to Belfast. 'I'hc bay is 
also peculiarly favourable to the purjioscs of commerce, 
being safe and easy of access. Large vessels lie at 
the Pool of Garmoyle, about 4 m. from the town; 
those of smaller draught discharge at the quays, which 
are numerous and convenient. Within the lost few 

{ cars several docks have been opened, one of which, 
,200 ft. in length by 300 in breadth, admits vessels 
adapted for the timber trade. The superintendence 
of the htorbour is vested in the Ballast Corporation, 
established under an act passed in 1831, which gives it 
large powers towards the improvement of the quays and 
harbour. A plan is In contemplation of currying out em- 
bankments or quays to the I’ool of Garmoyle, so as to 
facilitate tiie loading and discharge of large vessels. 
The Chamber of Commerce, a voluntary association of 
nierchiints, founded in 1783, was revived in 1802. Mer- 
cantile transactions were fornserly carried on in the Ex- 
change, but latterly in tlic Commercial Buildings, a fine 
range of%partmcnts erected in 1823, at an expense of 
20,(KK)/., by a joliit-stock company of 200 shareiioldcrs : the 
bufidings, as already stated, contain, besides tiie i>ortion 
appropriated to commercial purposes, an hotel, news- 
room, Olid assembly-rooms. 

The trade of Belfast is greater than that of any other 
town of Ireland. The value of its imfiorts and exports 
(foreign and coastwise), in 183.3, amounted to 8.037,232/., 
while tiie value of tlic imports and exports of Dublin, 
during the same year, was only Of tiie ex- 

ports from Belfast, in 1835, amounting to 4,341,794/., the 
principal articles were: — 

Quantity. Value. 

Com, Meal, and Flour - 283,9.33 cwts. - 1 48,957 

Provisions ... 340,226 . . 906..397 

Linen Yarn . . - 43,525 - . 40,360 

Feathers, Flax, and Tow -73,6.32 r - 186,884 

Cotton Manufactures - 7,363 pack. - 146,260 

Linen do. 53,881 ,000yards - 2,694.000 

Horses ... 2,374 - 35,ri80 

Eggs . . 2,850.000 - 5,930 

The imports, amounting, for the same year, to 
3,69.3, 438/L, consisted principally of linen yarn (960,000/.) 
cotton and woollen manufactures, and raw cotton ; tea, 
sugar, and other colonial products, liaberdashury, coals, 
iron, &c. {Railway HiftorU B. 73.) 

The most important branch of commerce is the cross 
channel trade, which, since the introduction of steam 
uavigation, has increased to an extraordinary magnitude. 

Numerous 8te.*im-boat8 ply regularly between Belfast 
and the principal British ports. The passage to Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Dublin, is made by tliem in 14 
nours each, at on average, and to London in 140 hours. 
There Is an extensive trade with the U. States and the 
British colonies in N. America, and with the W. Indies, 
Mediterranean, Baltic, and Archangel. The number of 
vessels that entered inwards in 1833 waa 2,445, and in 1836, 
2,730; that of those which cleared outwards in the same 
years, 1 ,391 and 2,047. In 1833 there belonged to the port 
25,161 tons shipping, and in 1836, 34..396 tons. The 
customs duties, including those of Lame and Donaghadee, 
In the undcrmimed years, were — 



In the excise department Belfast forms part of tliu 
liisburn district, the amount of duties of which, in the 
under-naiuod years, were— 



The post-office revenue for 1834 was 10,312/., and for 
1836, 11.785/. 

In the appearance of the town, and in the habits of 
the people, the character of Belfast is almost exclusively 
commercial and manufacturing. There are in it few of 
tlw landed aristocracy: its higher classes are formed 
chiefly of those who have attained an elevated position 
in society by their personal exertions, or those of their 
immediate progenitors. There is, therefore, little ul 
external show, but much of internal comfott, in their 
domestic arrangements. The middling classes enjoy all 
the comforts, and many of the luxuries, of civilisation ; 
the working classes have suffered less from the pressure 
of distress, arising from temporary stoppages of trade, or 
manufacturing employment, than those of most of the 
other great towns similarly circumstanced : on the 
whole, there is to be seen here little of the aspect of 
destitution which marks the suburbs of most otlier Irish 
towns. The oftidal and other documents, which have 

3 lied the data already given, show, by a rm lew of its 
ition at different periods, that it is steadily and 
rapidly advancing in manufaduring, commercial, aiid 
literary improvement. {Private Conv^.) 

BbLVAST, a sea-port town of the U. States, Maine, 
on the N.W. angle of Penobscot Bay, 224 in. N.E. Bos- 
ton. Pop. 8,077. It has an excellent harbour, and is a 
thriving town. 

BELFOllD, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Northumberland, Bamborough ward. The par. coii- 
tain« 9,380 acres, and 2,030 Inbab. ; of which the town has 
1,354. The latter is finely situated on the great road from 
ITork to Kdinburgli.and has a considerable corn-market. 

BELGAKD, a town of Prussia, prov. Pomerania, cap. 
circle, 16 m. S.S.W. Coeslin. Pop. 3,000. It is situated 
at tilt; eonflueiice of the Leitznitx with tlie Persante, and 
is almost entirely surrounded by water. It has an old 
castle, 3 churches, 2 hospitals, and fabrics of cloth. 

BELGAUM, an ini. town of lliiidostan, prov. Beja- 
poor, presld. Bombay, distr. Darwar, in a small subdi- 
vision of which it is the capital, 106 m. S.W. Bejapoor, 
65 ra. N.W. Darwar ; lat. 15° 62' N., long. 74° 42' E. 
Pop. (1820) 7,650. It is strongly fortified, with massive 
and solid walls, ramparts flanked Jay bastions, a broad 
and deep ditch, and is surrounded by an esplanade. 
Us interior is extensive, but covered with ruins of native 
buildings, amougbt which are two ancient temples. This 
town is well supplied with water, and held out against 
the British longer than any other garrisoned by the 
pcishwa’s iorres : it was, however, taken in 1818. 'J'ho 
subdivision of Bclgaum has a healthy climate ; but all 
external trade is stopped for six mouths a year by the 
violence of the rains. A third part of the iiihab. uro 
Mnharattas, and about one sixth Mohamincilaiis, one 
eighth Jains, and one ninth Brahmins. {HamiltimJs E. /. 
GazA. 16.3.) 

BELGEBN, a town of Prussia, prov. Saxony, on the 
Elbe, 7 m. S.E. Torgau. Pop. 2,80U. It is very ancient, 
has an hospital, and a town-house, before which is a tri- 
umphal column. It has some trade in coni. 

BELGIOJOSO, a town of Austrian Italy, prov. 
Pavla, cap. distr., 9 m. E. Pavia, and ^ m. S.S.E. Mi- 
lan. Pop. 3,U00. It is situated in a fruitful plain, be- 
tween the Po and the Olona ; is well built, has a mag. 
uifleent aqueduct, and a fine castle, in which Francis 1. 
spent the night suusequeut to the battle of I'avia. 

BELGIUM (KINGDOM OF) is situ- 
ated between France and Holland, and has been 
established since the separation of its pro- 
vinces from those of Holland hy the revolution 
of 1830. Its territory is small as compared 
with the great European states, being only 
about one eighth of that of Great Britain, while 
its population hut little exceeds four millions. 
However, the important position which this 
country has occupied in the political, military, 
commercial, and agricultural history of Europe 
— its former celebrity in manufactures and the 
fine arts— and its present rapid progress in every 
industrious pursuit and social improvement, give 
it a ])cculiar interest. 

Extent, Buunilarias, Area, Ac.— Belgium extends from 
490 27' to 510 31/ N. lat., and from 20 37' to fio E. long. 
On the N. tho boundary line is formed by Holland, 
along a line of 380,000 metres* ; on the £. by PrussLi, 

* A metro s 3*281 Englwb fiMt. 
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tnr/iOOiMlrM} oBlIie 6. ti|rF«Miee» HDl^NWmitrM \ and 
9n thaB.tiyktoNoith 8^09,000inetrai. 

The iemnl outUne of the terrltorr, m determine bjr 
the treat/ aigoed in 1811, ^ the allied courta of Great 
Britain, Anatria, France, miiia, and Rusiia, fo^ a 
triangolar figure, of which the longest aide extpda on 
the' frontier of France, from a point midway between 
Fumes and Dunklrh to one 9 m. S.E. of Arlon, or 5 E. 
from Long« 7 . The parts agr^ hy the treaty to be 
ceded to Uolland are. first, a portion of toe province of 
Luxemburg, on the E. of an Irregular line drawn from 
the point Just mentioned to one on the Prusslm frontier, 
about 17 m. 8. of Molmedy ; and, secondly, the portions 
of Limburg on the W. of the river Meuse, including the 
city of Maestricht. in a deviating curve, and on toe N. of 
a line from Stevonsweert, on the Meuse, to one on tho 
Dutch frontier, 4 m. W. of Weert. Since the revolution 
of 1830, the Dutch have retained possession of the cities 
of Maestricht and Luxemburg ; of the communes of Bar 
le Due, in the province of Antwerp, and of Saint Fierre, 
in Limburg; also of the forts oiLillo and of Liefken- 
shook, on the banlcs of the Scheldt. If the treaty of the 
Ifith of November, 1831, be executed, tho towns of M^b< 
tricht, Sittard, Kuremondc, Venloo, and Vreert, with 124 
communes in Limburg*; and the towns of Luxemburg, 
Grevenmacher, Ilemich, Uiekirk. Echtcmach, Vlandun, 
and Wilts, with 119 communes in Luxemburg, will be- 
long to the king of Holland. The greatest length of the 
territory of Belgium from N.W. to S.E. is 64 leagues, of 
^,000 metres, about 193 English miles ; and the greatest* 
breadth from N.K.>to S.W. is 42 leagues, or about 127 
miles. The whole area contains 3,422,574 hectares*, in- 
cluding the portions of Luxemburg and Limburg, which, 
though claimed by Holland, still continue to be the sub> 
jeet of diplomatic arrangement. Tho area of these dis- 
puted sections contains 477,0(30 hectares, so that, if ap- 
propriated by Holland, tho Belgic U^rritory will be 
reduced to 2,M5,.*>74 hectares, or to about iwo-thirds of 
Its present area. 

The kingdom consists of nine provinces — Antwerp in 
the N., East and West Flanders and llain.ault in tlie W., 
BralMuit in the centre, lAmburg and l^iege in ttie E , 
Namur in the S., and Luxemburg in the S.E. These 
formerly constituted the duchy of Brabant, the marqui- 
sate of Antwerp, the principality of Liege, the scigneurie 
of Mechlin, the comtfis of Flanders, Hainault, Lou- 
vain, and Namur, and the duchies of Limburg and 
Luxemburg. At the time of the Belgic revolution, in 
1830, the nine provinces of Belgium formed, in conjunc- 
tion with those of Holland, the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, which by that event was dissolved into the piesent 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. 

Civii division*. — Brusselsls the capital, and seat of 
government, for the administration of which the king- 
dom is divided into the 9 provinres above enumerated, 44 
arrondissements, 98 towns, and 2,640 rural communes. 
For military purposes it is divided into 9 commanderes, 
corresponding to the 9 provinces : and, lastly, for judicial 
proceedings, it is divided into 29 arrondissements, and 
237 cantons. 


The following Table exhibits the Numbers of these 
Divisions in each Province. 



Belgium possesses 21 fortified towns, besides forts : 
vls.,in W.Flanders, Ostend, Nieuport, Fumes, Courtrai, 
Ypret, and Menln ; in E. Flanders, Audenarde and Ter- 
monde z in Antwerp, the city of that name and Lierro ; in 
Hainawt, Mons,Tournal, Ath, and Charleroi ; in Namur, 
the iHCf of that name, Philippeville, and Marlanburg ; in 
Limburg, Maestricht, Hasselt, and Venloo ; aud iu Lux- 
emburg, the city of that name. At present tho fortresses 
of Maestricht, venloo, and Luxemburg, are garrison^] 
by Dutch and Prussian troops, as being claimed by Hol- 
land and the Gorman confederation. 

General Ameet of ikt Country — The north and west 
prwlnces of Belgium, in their flatness, fertility, dykes, | 
and ca^s, may be regarded as a continuation of Hoi- | 
This portion of toe kingdom is so densely peopled, 
that It pyesents to tho travdler the appearance or one i 
vast eontluuous village. The south and cast provinces j 
* A hectares 8*471143 English serw. 


have an opposite dianicter: they are generally more 
thinly peopled, and less cultivated, and exhibit a most 
Irregular, mountainous surfhoe, with tracts of marshy 
land, and extensive forests. With the exception of these 
hilly districts in the south and east, the whole territory 
presents a series of nearty level plains, traversed by nu- 
merous streams, delightnilly diversified by woods, arable 
lands, and meadows of brilliant verdure, enclosed by 
hedge-row trees, and thickly studded throughout with 
towns and villages. 

In surveying the general fkce of the countty, and pro- 
ceeding from W. to E., we observe that the coast is 
uniformly flat, and formed of fine loose sand, which, by 
the frequent action of the soa winds, is raised into gently 
undulating downs, or dunes. These banks of sand ex- 
tend, nearly without interruption, from Dunkirk, along 
the entire coasts of Belgium and Holland. In oreadtn 
they vary from one to three miles, and rise in the highest 
parts to 40 or 50 feet. They are formed entirely by the 
operation of the sea winds, in elevating the dei‘| sands 
of the shore ; and since they serve as a natural barrier to 
the encroachments of the ocean, it is an object of great 
importance to check their constant tendency to advance 
inland. For the purpose, therefore, of rendering the 
sand compact and stationary, the dunes are sown with a 
species of reed, arundo arenarta, until a sufficient stra- 
tum of vegetable mould is collected to support pltVit- 
ations of firs (Pintw maritimus)^ with which most of the 
Belgic dunes ‘ire thickly covered. 

Though no part of tre surface of Boigium be actually 
below the sea level, liVe that of Holland, yet, in common 
witii ihc 1' ttei , its shore, in some parts, is defended lrt)iii 
ttie encronclmients of the sea by broad and (devated 
dykes *, and witule districts, which formerly were .'illuvial 
moras.jes, have been drained and embanked, or have 
been "ainod entirely from the bod ot tlie ocean. Tlie 
Cl '.iMukcd enclosures of this description arc called pold- 
ers. On the sea coast, and along the lower banks of tlie 
Scheldt, they are very numerous, and some rontain aliovo 
l,noo acres of rich eUuvial soil, whieli is appropriated 
with great advantage to the purposes of .‘igriculture. 
under which head will be finind some iurtlier account of 
them. 

To the S.F.. of tho dunes 'the provinces of West and 
East Flanders, and Hainault, form a far-stretching plain, 
of which the luxuriant vegetation indicate.H the indefati- 
gable care and labour bestowed upon its cultivation ; fur 
tho natural soil consists almost wholly of liarrcn sand, 
and its great fertility is entirely the result of very skilful 
managomeut, and judicious application of various ma- 
nures. 

The undulations iu the surface of the northern districts 
are so slight that, from tho lolly top of the cathedral of 
Antwerp, the view, on a clear day, extends on every side 
over a radius of nearly 50 miles, including, on the E., 
the city of Turnhout ; on the W. that of Ghent ; and on 
the S. tue city of Mechlin : the whole panorama towards 
the W.and S. displaying a beautiful suceession.of vividly 
verdant fields, varied by masses of wood, streams, and 
picturesque villages. Around the cities of Antwerp and 
MceJblin arc great numbers of elegant and highly orna- 
mented Cbuntry mansions, belonging to tho wealthy 
classes. I'tie northern parts of the jirovinccs of Antwerp 
and Limburg arc less « aried and fertile than any others. 
The soil is for the most part composed of pure sand, very 
partially mixed with argillaceous earth. I'he largest un- 
broken plain in the kingdom is e.*illed Cnmpine, and com- 
prises the N.E. portion of Antwerp, and tho N.W. of 
Limburg. It consists of marshes, desolate moors, peat 
hogs, and extensive tracts of sand, covered with heath, 
broom, and stunted fins. Some paris, however, contain 
natural prairies, and serve for pasturage to herds of ex- 
cellent horses ; and the portion of Limburg near the 
banks of the Meuse is fertile and carefully cultiv.ited. 
Hie scenic character of Brabant resembles that of Flan- 
ders, with respect to its beautiful fields, and gardens, and 
luxuriant trees ; but the surface is more varied by hills 
and valleys. In the province of Liege the N. bank of the 
Meuse overlooks a fertile plain, producing all kinds of 
grain and vegetables, and affording excellent pasturage 
fur cattle, and for dairy husbandry ; but tho country on 
the 8. bank of the river belongs to the mountainous dis- 
trict which constitutes the provinces of Luxemburg and 
Namur. Much of this comparatively wild and rugged 
region is covered with dense forests, which still friruish 
an asylum for the wild boar, the roe.buck, the bear, and 
the wolf. Tho surface is very Irregularly varied, in some 
parts by large tracts of barren heath and marshy lands, 
and in others by ridges of hills, mantled on the slopes 
and summits with masses of dark woods, aud by preci- 
pitous rocks, whose bare escarpments forma striking 
contrast with the brilliant verdure of the well-cultivated 
valleys they enclose. The bills are often intersected in 
difibrent directions by deep ravines and rapid streams ; 
and the romantic beauty of the scenery is much heighU 
ened by numerous ruins of old feudal castles. The course 
of the Meuse, from Dinant to Maestricht, offers some 



very plctureique comliiuafloDS *of Undicape and ro^ 
icenery. The river it ctoiely. thut in 1^ lofty cUA of 
various hues, tome of which are surmounted 1^ ruins of 
modern villas. Here they overhang the river and are 
beautifully shrouded with bushes of box, wild myrtle, 
and ivy } there they slope away to Its margin, or ver> 
tically are cleft asunder, and present through the chum 
a delightful view of highly cultivated farms and vttlages 
half hidden by trees in the distant uplands. The wild 
state uf nature in Namur, Liege, and l.uxemburg ; the 
various fossil and mineral products ; and the charms of the 
scenery, have long iftade this part of the country a fa- 
vourite resort of the naturalist, the geologist, and the 
painter. All around the city of Liege, and the celebrattMi 
springs of Spa, ornaincntil villas of the rich arc thickly 
stationed, where vineyards occupy the declivities of the 
hills, and hop-gardens flourish in the valleys. 

Climate^ Meteorolom. — The climate of Belgium Is less 
chilly and damp, and more temperate and favourable to 
health, than that uf Holland ; however, it is certainly 
humid, compared with France and (lerti any and may 
be considered as very similar to England, except that it 
is still mure subject to frequent variations, with a t. ii- 
dency to excess. The provinces diflbr considerably in 
the character uf their atmosiilier In general, the atr in 
the more elevated ccutr*>' ami districts is rle.ir, 

tresli. and sal iibr urns ; but li. the low N.W. plains it 
is d.u) i> and hazy. In the provinces f Flanders and 
Antwerp the N.W. winds from the sea produce .i cold 
and ungenial teinpcr.'iturc throughout the winter, which 
IS long and often wet ■ and their influenre upon the cur- 
rents uf the rivers, wiiich are wliolly imshv.lteti'd liy ^ills, 
renders the adjacent country liable to di.sastrous itiiiiida- 
tions. The great atie ipheri»*al huinidiij pro'‘uei>d by 
logs iVniu the sea, and the iinwholeso'iie i..iasi. ata ex- 
haled Irom exteiisp'i! tracts of low marshy and alluvial 
lands enclosed by dykes am ditches, and i ni almost 
stagn.iiit canals, occasion annual visitations of dangcic *8 
levers. 'I’he neighbourhood of Furiios, in West Fliuiders, 
•s rendered cspet < dly sicklv I'y tlie i.ialari. from these 
sonrees. Tlic jirovinces ui llMiiauit, <lumur, and Lux. 
embiirg are atc'^unted most worthy of pref reiic*., with 
reg.ird to healthiness^ and the two FJaiidei., though 
iirst in cultiv.'itioii, must, ni point of salubrity, be placed 
last. ’J’he .lir ot the polders *s generally unIn 'dthy, and 
.iHci-ts those not mured to it with lever and aguj. S; .cak- 
ing oi (he will lie kingdom, it may be stated that the 
winter, or rather the rainy season, often comes on pre- 
1 ocioi..sly and eontiniie lute ; and tliat the summers are 
c'ither very hot and dry, or extremelv wet. November 
and April .ire i)e.arly always lainy; the trunsitiuns of 
teinperatuie me iVeipieiit aiid sudden, so that in the same 
day are experieneed oppressive extremes oi heat and 
cold. The most violent winds are from the .S.W., and 
rhe most frequum. from tlie N. and the W. A W. wind 
inoi't trequently, and E. wind must rarely, brings on rain. 
¥ rom observations made at Brussels during tiiree suc- 
< essivc years, the medium height of rain wliich fell in one 
>ea'. was fi33 millimOtres * ; the extremes were 7Gi and 
511. The number of rainv days in 18:14 was 1G6 ; in 1835, 
Kil ; and in I8:1G, lOH. 'I'he medium temperature of the 
year is 10*5‘2 centigrammes, and it is well represented by 
that of October and April. The tciui raturu of the 
hottest month is and of tiie cuidist (P 85' ; differ- 

ence. 19^51'. At Brussels which ii> nearly the centre of 
the kingdom, the medium height of the barometer, in 
1836, was 7.54-82. 

Mountains No elevation in Belgium Is properly en- 

titled to the app«‘Uation of mountain. A ramification of 
the chain of the Ardennes extends in a N.E. direction 
through Luxemburg, Namur, and Licgc, and forms a 
in< untainous crest, which separates tlie waters of the 
Meuse from those of the Moselle, towards each of which it 
gradually descends. Another offshoot of tlie Ardennes 
rises parallel with this, on the N. banks of the Sombre 
and Meuse, between Muns and Maestricht. The highest 
lioints of elevation are abuid 2,200 ft. above the sea ; and 
one of these is the hill which overlooks the celebrated 
springs and town of Spa. 

Forests and Woods. — A space of nearly 650,000 hec- 
tares, or one fifth of the whole surface uf tnc kingdom, is 
covered with forests and woods. All the common trees of 
Europe are abundant ; as the oak, poplar, pine, fir, larch, 
ash, beech, maple, aspen, plane, linden or lime, chestnut, 
birch, elm, alder, and numerous others, riantations for 
hop-poles, oak bark, and firewood, occur frequently 
throughout the western provinces. Hainault has scverid 
forests of fine oaks ; but by far the most thickly wooded 
provinces are Namur and Luxemburg, in many parts of 
which the soil is less fertile, and better adapted for the 
growth of timber trees than for the cultivation of corn 
and grasses. The forests belonging to the state, to the 
communes, -and public institutions, occupy 194, (KM) 
hectares, and are submitted to an established system of 
public management. From the oak timber of tlie forests 
of Luxemburg are derived immense supplies of charcoal, 
* A mUlim«lnK 0*09987 In. EngUdi. 
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for fbe Iron-worM in that part of the country. The bark 
forma a coniideiiiblo branch of ^mmoroe, and b princi- 


pally exported to England. 

The forest of Soignies, between Bruisols and Water- 
loo, 80 interestingly associated with the memorable 
battle in that locality, is 9 m. in length by 8 iu 
breadth, and contains 11,983 hectares, or 29,641 acres. 
The timber is valuable for building, and a thousand 
acres of it are possessed by the Duke of Wellington, in 
connection with hb title of Prince of Waterloo. The forests 
inche provinces of Namur, Liege, and Luxemtilkg.arc re- 
mains of the Immense ancient forest of Ardennes, which 
covered a -great extent of the country between Bonn 
and Rheims. Sylva Ardiienna, quas Ingenti magui- 
tudinl d flumine Klieno ad iiiitiuin Rneinorum portinet." 
(Ctes. Corn. v. 3.) The romantic forest of St. Hubert, 
on the W. side of the province of Luxemburg, between 
Marche and Neufehateau, is Shakspeare*s ** Forest of 
Arden.*' A general woody api>earance is given to 
even ihe most cultivated parts of Belgium, by the 
custom of planting tret's in the hedge enclosures of the 
fields : tlie principal ro.ads are also lined by double rows 
of majestic lindens, and the canals are usually shaded by 
rows of rmplars, beeches, and willows. The Belgian 
proprietors of land derive a large and secure income 
from the firodiiee of timlier and underwood, independent 
ol rent and planting is, tlierdore, sometimes prosecuted 
to a greater extent by the landlords than is consistent 
with the eonvenience and advantage uf the occupiers of 
farms. 'The latti'r, however, are remunerated by tho 
use of a certain share ot the wood. 

Extensive artificial woods of Scotch pine are created 
by sowing about six pounds of seed to aii acre, generally 
on the poorest soli, which is prepared by burning the 
heatliy surface, and scattering the ashes. In six years 
many barren tracts aie converted, in tltis way, to flou- 
rishing plantations uf firs, from 5 to 9 ft. in height. 
The preservation of trees is very strictly enjoined, not 
only by prujirietors, but by the government. Every 
farmer is ooinpcllcd to destroy caterpillars, and remove 
every other cause of iigury to the trees on his premises. 
All the triHis on tlie public roiuis, besides those of tho 
numerous royal forests, belong to the government, and 
ti.e laws fur their management are enforced with great 
vigilance by inspectors appointed for tliat purpose. 

yfiwrs. —Belgium is one of the most efficiently wa- 
tered <‘oiintries in Europe. All its streams belong to 
the North .Sea. 'J’lie Scheldt, in the W., and the Meuse, 
III the E., can alone be properly denominated rivers. 
They traverse the kingdom generally In a direction 
from N. to S. Minute descriptions of tlie country 
enumerate .about 40 rivulets, which fonn the lateral 
branches of these two principal streams; but though 
their utility, in fertilising the soil by irrigation, and as 
leeiiers of canals, is highly important, they can hanlly 
be eiititU'd to special notice in a general account of the 
physical tcatiires ul the territory. 

I'he Scheldt rises in France ; flows through Cambray, 
Valenciennes, and Cunde; and enters Belgium on its 
confluence with the Scarpo, a few miles S. of 'Toumay ; 
through which town it passes, and pursues a northerly 
emit sc to Glicnt, where it receives the Lys. 'Thence it 
flows tortuously to 'Termondo, whence, turning north- 
ward, it is augmented by large tributary streams on 
each side, and becomes, before the walls of Antwerp, a 
majestic river, 2,000 ft. in width, and navigable for 
fleets of the largest ships. The length of its course iu 
Belgium is 212,1)00 metres, and the upper half, and 
several uf its aflluents, are navigated by boats of 200 tons. 
The Meuse also rises in France, and enters Belgium 
on the S. of Dinant, through which town it flows to 
Namur, where it receives the Sambre; then turning 
eastward it passes Andeiine and Huy, to tho city of 
Liege : there resuming its nortiierly course, it con- 
tinues through Macstrielit, and winds across the N. 
W. of Limburg into Iloiland and the North Sea. 
'Tlie length of its course in Belgium is about 126,000 
Ingres. It is navigated by large strong boats, from 100 
to 1.50 tons. From Liege to Vetiloo the navigation is 
particularly difficult. The affluents uf the Meuse at 
Idege descend in sOtne parts of their courses at an 
angle of 40^, and the long narrow boats, which siiuot 
down with the velocity of an arrow, are drawn up by 
ropes and pulleys. The principal affluents of the 
Scheldt, on the K., arc tho DendrC', and the .Senne, 
Dylc, Gcetc, Dcmer, and Nethc, which unite below 
Mechlin, and flow into tho Scheldt, In the channel of 
the KupeL On the W. it receives tiio Lys and Durmc, 
and communicates with several canals. 

or these rivers, belonging to tho basin of the Scheldt, 
the following are each navigable to the extent expressed 
In metres: — 

The Deiner, in Limburg and Brabant - - - 31,000 
Dcndre, - Hainault and East Flanders - 67,650 
Dunne, - West Flanders - - - . . 22,200 

Dyle, - Brabant and Antwerp - - 22,200 
.Scheldt, - Haiuault^^Flaud.,& Antwerp 218,000 
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The T<ys, - WeU and East Flanders - - 9n,ooo The Otirthe, > Luxemburg and Liege 102,000 

Nethe, > Limburg and Antwerp • • 1.1,000 Sambrc, • HniiiauH mid Namur • - 94300 

Kupel. - Antwerp 12,000 Veidre, - Liege 30,000 

The House ou the E. is Julncd by the Scmoy, I^se, Ambicvc, - Liege . - - - 10,000 

Ourtiie, Ainblvve, Vesdrc, and Ruor ; and on the W. The Our, Sure, and Azette, In Luxembnre, flow into 
by the Sainbre, Jaar, and several smaller streams. the Moselle, near the town of Treves, and belong to the 

The rivers iHilunging to the basin of the Meuse are battln of the Rhine. The Sure is navigable hi Belgium 
navigable as follows : 63,000 metres, the Moselle 37,000, and the Yser 41,040. 
'J'he Meuse, in Namur, Liege, A Limburg • • 120,000 The total length of navigable rivers is 963,746 mOtres. 

The folloilng Taiilb, constructed from recent official documents of the Relgic Government, exhibits, in hectares, 
the Space occupied by each Division of the Surface, and the ditihreiit Oloects to whicR the Soil is appro* 
priated ; — 



It hence appears that the whole extent of surface under 
cultivation is nearly 3,330,000 hectares ; that one half is 
arable, and nearly one eighth is prairie and meadow: 
that forests and woods cover 0.10,000 hectares, or above 
one llilh ; the sites of buildings about l.lGOth (mrt, and 
the uncultivated lands about one eighth. Thus 1.1-17ths 
of the territory are occupied in a profitable manner, 
without including roads, canals, &c., which cannot be 
deuined unproductive. 

GcohtRif, Mineral Products. — West and East Flanders 
are composed of horizontal strata of white, yellow, and 
grey sand, and clay, separate, and inlxtMl in different 
proportions. When the stratum of sand forms the sur- 
face, the soil is arid, .and of dillicuit eultir.ation ; and It is 
rieli and fertile lii proportion to ttic depth at which the 
8.uul lies below tlie vegetable deposit. Numerous ImhIs 
of turf prove the ancient existence of marslies. The 
only mineral product ol tlicsc provinces is clay, for the 
manufacture of tiles, bricks, pottery, and pipes. In some 
localities it contains oxide of iron. 'I'hc sand stratum, 
in W. and F.. Flanders, is deep, and constitutes one 
fourth of the area. In deep wells, descending to the 

S iriinitive granite, alternate beds of sand and clay are 
ound mixed with marine shells, wliieh are evidently de- 
posits of the ncuaii, and prove that, in remote ages, this 
whole region was submerged under its waters. Four or 
eight feet below the suriaee, where it is of clay, are the 
li^s of i>oat or turf, varying in depth from 4 to *13 ft. 
To the poorer classes It supplies a cheap fuel, and its 
ashes, mixed with sand, are much used .as a very success- 
ful manure for clover and grains. Turf is also produced 
plentifully in the province of Luxemburg, and in several 
other parts of the kingdom. Silicious pebbles, agates, 
culcedons, and red cornelians, are found in the 8.and and 
clay of £. Flanders, and many vegetable and animal i>e- 
trlloetions. Among tlie latter are large antlers of deer, 
aud liorna of oxen ; with bones of the horse, ox, dog, and 
wolf. Vegetable fossils, consisting of various ]iruductions 
of the soil, are ftrcqueiitly obtained by the peasants for 
Ibel. They Include numerous trunks of the oak and ash, 
which are liard, black, and nolishablo.andyield red ashes 
in combustion. The geological character of the province 
of Antwerp and of the N. part of Brabant, is similar 
to that of tile western region ; and the ocean apparently 
once covered the whole northern half of the kingdom, as 
well as the plains of the W., for the lull on which 
Brussels is built contains many marine remains. 

The rock strata of llainault exhibit three successive 
formations : the first, or lowest, is composed of por- 
phyry and quartz ; the second of calcareous earths, coal, 
and schist! ; and the third comprehends argillaceous 
earth, with deep deposits of sand, and various d£bris. 

In the high south-eastern districts strata of red sand- 
stone and limestone, containing organic remains, are in- 
rumbent upon rocks of granite, quartz, aud slaty scliisti. 
which have generally an inclination or dip from N.E. 
to S.W. Descending tliencc towards tlio N.W., the 
rocks of sandstone, limestone, quartz, and scliisti, con- 
taining vast beds of anthracite, form a basin extending 
about 40 m. around the city of Namur. The strata of 
these rucks are often nearly vertical, so that the large 
pits in the vicinity of Namur and Moiis require to 


lie worked by shafts resembling wells. Namur produces, 
besides coal, abundance of carbonated lime, silex, excel- 
lent clays fur the manufacture of porcelain, common 
pottery, and pipes, and a sand from wliiuli crystnl is 
obtained. Pebbles susceptible of a bcautiruf polish 
are found about Flcurus. The 8. and E. portions of 
Belgium, comprehending llainault, Namur, Luxem- 
burg, and Liege, are especially interesting to the mine- 
ralogist, as containing almost every article in the geolo- 
gical inventory, especially iron, coal, ni.arblo, various 
kinds of stone and slate, copper, lead, zinc, manganese, 
calamine, sulphur, alum, Ac. Curious animal fossils are 
found in the province of Liege, where numerous caverns 
in the hills furnish bones of the bear, hyasna, elephant, 
rhinoceros, and fragments of the human skeleton. Near 
Maestricht is a subterranean labyrinth, extending several 
miles in length and breadth, in rocks of soft yellow stone 
under the hill of St. Peter, where are founil the shells of 
large crabs and turtles, and the bones of gigantic lizards 
above 20 ft. in length. The numerous rocky valleys, by 
which the soutli-eastcni half of the territory is inter- 
sected, have apparently been formed, not by tlie corrosive 
action of water, but disruption of rucks, which subse- 
quently afforded cliannels for the present rivers and 
streams. At the village of ILan, on the river Lesse (Uan- 
sur-Lessc), in the S.E. of Namur, an immense cavern 
extends nearly a mile through the limestone rock, and 
forms the subterraneous channel of the Lesse. The nu- 
merous and spacious compartments of this remarkable 
cavern are naturally ornamented with clusters of glisten- 
ing stalactites, ana offer combinations of the grotesque 
and wonderful that remind the spectator of the cmc- 
brated grotto of Autiparos. Scientific dc.soriptionB of it 
have been given by Quetclet, Kikx, and Vander Maeicn. 

The working of mines constitutes a most important part 
of the national industry of Belgium. The mining districts 
form three divisions of the territory. The first is in the pro* 
vince of Hainault, and contains 15.1 mines, occupying an 
area of 103,415 hectares ; the second, in the provinces of 
Namur and Luxemburg, contains 59 mines, covering an ex- 
tent of 30,030 hectares ; and the third, in the provinces of 
Idege and Limburg, comprehends 138 mines, and 33,777 
hectares: total .*152 various mines, occupying 166,222 hec- 
tares, or 66 square leagues of 5,000 mtitres. lu estimating 
the relative value of the mineral products of Belgium, 
coal must be considered first in order, and of the highest 
national importance, as furnishing the greatest amount of 
advantages to the country. This branch of industry is 
in full prosperity, and its immense produce amply sup- 
plies the manufacturing and domestic consumption of tno 
kingdom, and is largely exported to France. The annual 
quantity extrat'ted from the coal fields of Hainault alone 
is larger than the whole produce of France. 

The three groat centres of the coal mines, which are at 
Mons, Charleroi, and the city of Liege, produce annually 
3,3(K),00() tons, besides other considerable mines in Na- 
mur and in Limburg, where, at Kerkraede, the value of 
the annual produce of ono mine is 240,(HX) francs. In 
1836 Che extraction of coal was carried on in Belgium In 
457 stations, established on 250 mines, which employed 
the labour of 31,190 workmen, and produced 22,000,000 
hectolitres, worth, at least, 32,000,000 francs. In France, 
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•t the Mine time, the number of coal mines In operation 
was 198 ; workmen, I7,fi00 ; quantity produced, *20,000,000 
hectolitres ; and value, 19,000,000 francs. 

Previously to 1836 the maximum price of a ton of coals 
at Charleroi was 8 francs, and, in 1887, it was 19 francs. 
The words hauiUe and honiUwrety the common Belgic 
expressions for coal and coal pits, are derived from 
lloullle, the name of a blacksmith, who, in 1798, first 
discovered coal' in the province of Liege. 

Mines of iron are numerous, especially in the dist'rict 
between the Sambre and the Meuse; and many arc 
worked in the provinces of Luxemburg, Liege, and 
Limburg. In quality the metal resembles that of rranco, 
but the price is lower. In 1836 the forges of the country 
wrought un 4&6,000 tons of prepared ore, which curre* 
sponds to double that quantity, or 91*2,000 tons, as taken 
from the mines. 

Copper is found in the provinces of llalnault and 
Liege ; and lead In Liege, Namur, and Luxemburg. 
The lead mine of Longvilly, in Luxemburg, Is the 
largest in the kingdom. Zinc is obtained in Namur and 
Hmnault ; manganese in Liege ; and pyrites, calamine, 
sulphur, and alum, in Namur and Liege. 

The region included between the frontier of France 
and a line drawn from Ostend to Arlon, in the S. of 
Luxemburg, abounds in excellent materials for building,^ 

freestone, limestone, granite, paving shibs, slates, &c.: 
there are also many quarries of excellent marble of 
various kinds. The black marble of Dinant is highly 
valued, and a species called petUe granite, in which'are 
found many marine organic remains. Su)>erior large 
slates are quarried in the provinces of Namur and TiUx- 
emburg. At llerbemont, a little to the W. of Dinant, 
is the most important slate quarry in the kingdom, pro- 
ducing annually above 8,000, (K)() slates. The price at the 
quarries is about 14 francs per thousand. Sandstone is 
quatried in I^iegc and Limburg, but chiefly in Hainault. 
Ample supplies of excellent millstones, grindstoncsi 
whetstones, Sec., arc fiirnishcd from the stone quarries of 
Liege and Luxemburg ; and the hones from tlie quarries 
near Spa are not exceeded in quality by any in Europe, 
to all parts of which they are exported. 

Mineral IFaters. — Belgium possesses several springs 
of medicinal mineral waters. Those of Spa, on the S.W. 
of the city of Liege, are celebrated througliout Europe. 
They issue from seven difrerciit sources, of which 
the one named the Pouhon is the principal. The water 
is perfectly clear, but gives, after standing, a slight de- 
posit of ochre. It has an acid, ferruginous taste, and 
Imbbles of gas continually escape at tlie surface. Tlic 
quantities of iron and carbonic acid w'hich it holds in 
solution are greater than in any otlier known mineral 
water. Its temi>eraturc is &(P Fahr., and the speci- 
fic weight 1*00098. Numerous maladies are believed 
to be removed by using it fur drinking and bathing. 
About a thousand bottles of it are daily sent to turcign 
parts, and the annual number of visitants at the spring 
amounts to between two and three thousand. The es- 
tablishments for their accommodation are convenient 
and elegant ; and the scenery of the vicinity afi'urds 
ample amusement fur the admirers of the picturesque ; 
but as Spa is the favourite resort of speculating and 
reeJiless votaries of fashion, it Is too true that the 
authorised system of gambling produces a great amount 
of evil to oppose to the good elfected by the virtues of the 
water. 

The hot springs of Chaudfontaine, in the same 
locality, but nearer to Liege, are also much visited, 
and others at Morimont, near Namur. At the ancient 
town of Tongros, near Maestricht, is a mineral fountain 
of a tomiwrature about 69°. Pliny thus describes it, 
and it still retains its ancient properties : — ** Tungrl, 
cl vitas Galllse, fontem habet insignera, pluribus bullis 
stillantem, ferruginei saporis quod ipsum non nisi in fine 
potfis intelligitur. Furgat hie corpora, tcrtiaiias febres 
discutit, calculorumque vitia." 

Animal Prodwcfibiw. — All the domestic animals of 
the other countries of Europe are found in Belgium. 
Among the wild animals are a few boars, roebucks, 
bears, and wolves, which still find refuge in the immense 
forests of Luxemburg. Foxes are not numerous, but 
all Uie common kinds of game, quadrupeds, and birds, 
are plentifiil in the woody parts of the country ; especially 
in Namur, Luxemburg, Liege, and Limburg. The 
heaths of Verviers, in the province of lAege, are be- 
lieved to be the only spot in Europe where the great 
heath cock, grand eoq de bruyire, can be found. 

Horte *. » Flanders has long been famous for its breed 
of work-horses, and by their frequent importation into 
England, the English draught-horse breed has been 
much Improved. The Suffolk punch-horse very nearly 
resembles the species most common in Flanders. The 
colour of tbe Flemish horses generally is chestnut, in all 
Its shades, and roan. They arc of the true working cha- 
racter, remarkably docile, and possessed of superior bulk 
and strength. The chief defect occasionally observable in 
their form is, a want of depth in tbe girth, and a dip 




behind the withers, but fai all other respects they 
finely shaped. A small head and pricked ear, Aslng 
neck and crest, short back and couples, great strength 
over the loins, round hips and lengthy quarters, open 
chest, a good arm, short legs of powerful sinew, short 
pasterns, semicircular hoofs, with a round frog and open 
beer — these points, comprised in a compact form, with 
a height of about 15 hands, constitute a work-horse of 
great merit, which, when three years old, can be pur- 
chased at 20 or 302. They are kept in excellent con- 
dition, and are shod with so much care thaUp defective 
foot or lame horse is never to be seen. A dietary system 
Is observed with great precision and regularity. Chopped 
straw is invarisbly given with oats, and the water is 
always well whitened with meal of rye, oats, or barley. 
Clover is the common fodder In summer, and carrots in 
winter, never omitting the chopped straw and meal- 
water. Of late the Belgic horses have been materially 
improved by propagating from select breeds, and ju- 
dicious crossing. Every farmer In Flanders bre^s 
his own work-horses ; but the business of breeding is 
only a subordinate imd accessory branch of husbandry. 
The polders and prairies of Antwerp afford i^turage 
to numerous Flemish horses ; and there are in £. and W. 
Flanders a great many fairs, at which they are sold for 
exportation to France and England. Belgium produces 
several other varieties of the horso, among which the 
Luxemburg rob is a valuable breed, and has been im- 
ported into England for its excellent qualities, as a ve^ 
compact and powerful little horse, snort-legged, well- 
boned, about 13 or 14 hands in height, and equal to 
carrying the heaviest rider, as well as fit for hard work 
In harness. The Belgic government, with the view of 
improving the native breeds of horses by crossing them 
with those of England, has formed, at Tervueren, a 
lieautiful stud of about 40 stallions, aqd appointed sta- 
tions for them in all the provinces. The beneficial result 
of this expedient, which has been In operation since 
1834, is already apparent in the production of a very 
superior race of horses, which In future will prevent 
the necesbity of importing, as hitherto, the greater part 
of those required for the road and saddle. The govern- 
ment also awards premiums to the proprietors of winning 
horses at the public races. 

In Flanders, the eager thriftlness of the farmer induces 
him to put his colts to hard work often at the age of 18 
months, which Is long before the requisite strength is 
acquired ; and the consequence is very injurious. Horses 
are employed for all kinds of work in harness ; but the 
{M'asantry cniiimonly prefer making use of asses for 
riding, especially in the sandy districts along the sea 
shore. At an average of the last 14 years, the horses in 
each province were : — 

Antwerp - - 14,396 Liege * - 23,618 

Brabant - - - 31,604 Limburg - - *25,030 

W. Flanders - 23,9K.^ l.uxemburg - 34,386 

E. Flanders - - 27,475 Namur - - 21,947 

Hainault - - 47,203 

In 1830, the number of draught horses in the whole 
kingdom was 213,512. 

Homed The breeding and management of all 

kinds of live stock in Belgium arc much less exemplary 
than the culture of the soil. The cattle are the short- 
horned Dutch breed, but they are not in general so well 
formed as in Holland. Indeed, but little attention appear . 
to have been devoted to the niceties of breeding, and the 
advantages of selection. The colour is, for the most 
part, black, and black and white. Flanders, W. and £., 
contain more than 252,000, many of which are fattened 
and sold. The oxen are larger than the cows, and 
weigh, when fattened, from 6 to 8 cwt. ; but the same 
eagerness for gain which occasions the too early working 
of the horses. Induces the farmer to hurry his oxen to 
market at about two years of age, before they are per- 
fectly fattened. The same penurious spirit is apparent 
in the practice of having, in general, only I bull to 150 
cows ; and in some localities to upwards of 200. Numeroua 
herds of cattle are reared on the wild herbage of the large 
forests in the c.entral, S., and E. parts of the Unborn, 
and are finally fattened on oil-cake, at a very small ex- 
pense. No part of Belgium produces better oxen and 
calves than the prairies of the great Campine plain, be- 
tween Antwerp and Maestricht. Cows are kept in mat 
numbers on the pastures about Fumes and Dixmude, la 
W. Flanders, and a largo quantity of butter is made for 
exiiortation. In their cow stables, the Flemish farmora 
preserve the temperature of the month of May ; indeed, 
so much attention is paid to the state of these placet, 
that Mr. Ratcliff. In his Agricultural Survey qf Flanders, 
speaks of having taken coffee in one of them, with the 
proprietor, in the middle of winter, without having been 
in tne least incommoded cold, dirt, or offensive ooour. 
For the preservation of cleanliness, they adopt an odd 
expetlient, which is very common In Holland, keeping 
the cows' t^ls erect, by means of a cord which passes 
over a pulley in the roof. The usual food in siunmet it 
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cliieiiy clovor ; and In wlntf^r, turnlpi, which aro rather 
floor and small, with carrots, potato^, a very little hay 
and straw, and the white suiifi which is to horses; 
(Kftisistinft of tepid water, thickened witii oat, rye, or 
barley meal, and a small portion of oiNrakc. However, 
iitit only the brcetl, but the treatment of cows in I''landers 
l<i regarded, by Knglish writers, as very inferior. Tlieyarc* 
constantly conflnctl to the stills ; and ns the clover and 
other forage crops are there eiinsumiHl in thefr.fn'een 
statn In the summer, a delicloncy of roots in tho winter 
reduces th«ir illet to dry straw , so that, as M. Vandcr- 
inaelen remarks, they are often so emaciated in the month 
of May as barely to be able to walk ; and Mr. Pryse Gor- 
don, In bis work on Helpiiim, states, that their wretched 
state in tho sjiring is almost Incredible ; that they re- 
suuihle those of Shetland, whicli, in bcnnty seasons of the 
year, aro fed on dried stocktisli ; or tlie cows of the N. 
(Jape, which are occasionally kept alive on pickled saU 
inuii ! In the forest of Soigiiics, and other parts of Bra- 
bant, tho cattle are large and coarse. Tho Belgians, in 
r.u't, do not yet apficar to be generally awaie tliat animals 
of a iiKiderutu size aro more profitable than those of 
larger diiiiciisions ; that light, compact, and short-legged 
liorses are most enduring foi*work roqulrlngiiot strength 
alone, hut activity; and tliat sinull and slight-framed 
tows, such as tno Alderney, Suffolk, and Ayrshire 
hreetls, produce mure and richer milk than many laiger 
kinds. • 

'i'lie Belgic government has, for some years, taken 
initcii pains to introduci* superior breeds of cattle ; and 
the proprietors are gradually becoming convinced of 
their interest iii efTertiii^ a change in their kinds of stock, 
thoiigli the ehaructenstic tenacity witli which they cling 
to oIii-eKUhlished notions, still greatly retards the heiie- 
ticinl accomplishment of tho govcruinent plans of im. 
pnivemuiit. t 

On ail average of the last 14 years, the annual produce 
of e.'ittle ill the whole kingdom was 81)8,070 ; and, on the 
same average, thero W'ore in each province the tollowiiig 
nunihers : — 


Aiitwerf) - - 88,412 

nrnbant - - !»8,2 :m 

^V. Flanders - 132, OPG 

K. Flanders • ‘ 120,317 

Ilainniilt • - 92,41-1 


Liege - - 83,570 

Liinbiirg - - 104,.*140 

l.iixcmburg - 120,:gin 

Namur - - 58,327 


III 1830, the number of draught oxen employed In agri- 
cultural biliour w'Hs 28,109. 

>S'A(r/i.— On the farms of Belgium, the sheen stock is 
generally a secondary object of attention. There are 
two firliicipnl indigennus breeds, the Flemish and tlic 
Arclorine. The iinligenotis Flemish sheep is a tall, thin, 
loiig.eared animal, furnishing n coarse long wool, and tlic 
worst kind of mutton. Tim Ardenne breed is smaller, 
and, from ranging over tho swe^et wild herbage of the 
hills of Liege and Luxemburg, tlio mutton acquires 
an excellent tlavour, but the wool is not of superior qua- 
lity. The mode of feeding sheen in Flanders lux'oiints 
lor much of tludr bad qualities : they are hnuseil at night, 
and during the day arc followed by llic blicpherd and 
bis dogs, along the lanes, pathways, and margins of 
ar.ible fields, w'here they bareV pit'k a subsistence, and 
luiver enjoy the range of a sweet and wholesome pasture. 
In winter they are let out, for a short time, but once a day, 
and an* fed upon rye, straw, and hay ; .ind though three 
or four yoais woula be required to fatten them, they arc 
vlnugliter(>d at one year old. In a condition, says Mr. 
HatclilT, very nearly that of carrion. Tlio sliccp w hieh are 
ted on the prairies of the Cam pine plain produce the 
best wool of the kingdom ; and that of the Ardenne 
Itrml is next in quality. The wool and mutton of tho 
Hocks of Namur aro considered comparatively good. 
Some fine specimens of the Lcicustt*r and Cutswoid 
brotHls, which have rm*ntly been fmporteil troin England, 
are expoctixl to produce a much improved race, that will 
supersede the present inferior kinds. The total nuin- 
b(T of sliet'p in the kingdom is about 7.50, (X)0 ; but the 
rountry is capable of feeding a mticli larger number, for, 
wliUe subject to the dominion of tho French empire, 
when agriculture suflbred great disadvantages, it {kis- 
se*>siHl upwards of a million. 

Tho following aro the numbers of sheep in each pro- 
vince, on on average of the last 10 years : — 


Antwerp 
Biabant - 
\V. Flanders - 
K. Flanders 
llaiiiAult 


23,719 

34.8h4 

3y,»i73 

38,39,1 

79,884 


Liege - - 11.M4D 

Limburg - - 127.942 

l.uxcnibiirg - 181,929 
Namur - - 109,800 


.S'tniw. — Tlie Belgie swiiio are similar to those of 
France, and have more robcmblance to the greyhounds 
than the hugs of England. Their long and thin bodies 
aiemonntiMl upon lUvt and leiiglliy legs, and the ridge 
of their b.irks aesci ibos the arc oi a i-ircle. Herds of these 
animals are turned into thn foiests, where they feed 
abundantly upon the beceh roiist and ai'nrns that strew 
iho grtniiiJ They m.ike very good pork and bacon 
after having been long and w^ell fed ; but this kind of 


meat Is the dearest In the market. Better breeds hare 
been imported from England ; and, from the prolific 
n.ituro of the animal, they will probably soon become 
numerous and beneficial. A few pigs are reared by every 
farmer In Fl.inders for domestic supply of pork, which is 
the common animal food of the working classes ; but the 
markets are supplied by distillers and inillcrs, who have 
great facilities for feeding with the refuse of their osta* 
blishments. 

FVsA. — Fresh-water fish abound in most of the 
larger streams. Tliosc of the finest quality are found in 
the S. parts of the kingdom. The principal kinds 
are pike, trout, carp, perch, tench, cel, lamprey, sturgeon, 
salmon, barbel, shad, gudgeon, whitebait, anchovy, and 
ecrevlsse, or fresh-water lobster. 

In the fishery off the sen-roast, .and in the mouth of the 
Scheldt, aro taken skate, plaice, bret, soles, turbot, dab, 
angels, whiting, smelts, lobsters, erabs, pilchards, 
shrimps, Ac. ; and from the deep sea fishery are iup]ilii>d 
cod, herrings, oysters, muscles, Ac. The dog-fish (cAien 
df ffifr) eumiiiits so much injury to the fishery of the 
Scheldt, that the government gives a reward for itsde- 
stnirtion. About 200 lioats arc employed in the cod and 
herring fisheries, the produce of which has always Ikhmi 
the suliject of a considerable commerce. In 1837, the im- 
portation of eod at llie port of Gstend was 8,175 tons. 
The national fishf'ryis r.ap1dly increasing, and premiimis, 
amounting to 40,000 francs, are annually awarded by tho 
government fo» its promotion. 

Anriculturc. — in eons«*qiicnce of the new p<ilitical 
system adopted in Belgium since the KevohUion of 1830, 
every branch of industry has lieoii greatly improved and 
extended, 'i’lie con.st ruction of numerous roads, railways, 
and canals, Inas prmliired .an enormous inerease in tlie 
v.ihie of laud and buildings, amoiintnig, in seveial wliole 
districts, tf) ^th of former estimates ; and tlie govern- 
ment has established an cspoeiai council, cliargcd witii 
Ihe e.ire of a^eerlamiug tlie means of promoting tho 
inicrests of agriculture. At Brussels has been formed a 
veterinary and agricultural college on a large and 
liheral scale, which is expected to effect many beneficial 
iniprov eineiits, es|ioci:illy in the breeds of live stoek. 
'I'he natural soil of Belgium is composed of mere sand 
and clay, combined in various proportions. 'J'hc cl.ay 
alone eoiit.i1ns the nutritive proiiorties required for the 
support of veg«‘Ution, but without a due admixture of 
sand, to render it porous and friable, it is perfectly sterile, 
from Its too gre.U adhesiveness, retention of water, and 
liability to become baked by tlic sun. The artificial soil, 
in Flanders and many other highly cultivateil parts of tlio 
eountry, is rich, black, and loamy, and possessed of groat 
fertility, through the vast quantities of manure, vege- 
table and animal, -which for ages h.avc been constantly 
intermixed with the natural sand and clay. Although in 
Belgium the cultivation of the earth is carried to a great 
extent, 1-1 1 th of the whole surf.ice reumins still uncul- 
tivated : l-8th ronsiots of grass-lands, tlie best of which 
are in tlio two Flanders; and the arable lands occupy 
one.half. The best arc m the two Flanders, Ihiinault, 
and Brabant. In these provini’cs no waste land whati-vrr 
is to be seen ; but in Antwerp, Limburg, and Lum>iiiburg, 
it covers a large extent of eountry. However, commor- 
rial assoei.itions arc alre.idy formed for the piirpono of 
eultiv.iting Uic waste lands of the great Gampine plain 
in Limburg, and for clearin.; some ui tho forests of Lux- 
emburg. 

Agriculture qf the Polders. — Tlio name polders is 
given to tracts of low iilluvi.il soil, artifichilly gained from 
the sea or the Scheldt, by lofty embankments, and 
drained by numerous intersecting ditches, from which, 
in some instances, the superdtiuiis water is continually 
pumped by tlio agency of windmills. These embanked 
enelosurch are highly eiiltlvatixl, and form an extensive 
cliiiin of saiiarc green islands along the muddy banks of 
the Schelat and its aftluent the Bupcl, in the provinces 
of Antwerp and E. Flanders, and on tho sands of tho sea- 
shore. Twice a day tho tides reach the broad and iiigh 
digues or embankments, which bound, on each side of 
the Scheldt, a Vide extent of alluvial ground, and protect 
the adjiU'cnt country from inundation ; and whilo the 
w'aters remain upon this surfaco they deposit a fine 
argilhircous and calcareous mud, the dioris of va- 
rious vegetable and animal substiuices, collected in 
their drainage of the loose and rich soils of Flanders, 
and brought from the ocean. These alluvial accre- 
tions, when first cnelosed by dykes, become iiaturMlj 
covered by a fine tender grass, and are called in 
Flemish srAtoj. They are first huwn with coha; tliat 
is, oleaginous colew ort, Ilrassica oleravca arvensiSt noj 
the Brassica Sapus of Lhnia'iis, but the Brasstca campes* 
tris of De C.iiiilolle. The erops of this vcgi'table on the 
IHjIdcrs are always very almiidant. When these enclo- 
sures hav«» binni completely brought into cultivation, 
which requires several years, they consist partly of natu- 
ral ine.adow, alfonling excellent pasturage for numerous 
lienls of cattle, and partly of arable lands, on which are 
raised the finest crops of all kinds of grain ; especially 
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bArlny, 8 or 10 quarters per acre, and oats 10 or 12 quarters 
per acre. Two crops in the vear arc commonly obtained ; 
no repose is {riven to the soil, anti it nmis no manuring ; 
but in the course of time it becomes ttio compact and 
ailhosivo, and greatly decreases in fertility, if not rctio- 
vatod by artificial assistance, so that the older lands of 
this dmcription are fallowed once in six years, and the 
rotation is winter barley, beans, wheat, llax, clover, and 
potatoes. 7’he colour of the soils, in their primitive 
state, is a bluish grey, which is owing to ttie prt>scnce of 
a considerable quantitv of the oxide of iron. The cm. 
bankmciits are m^pic in some instances by the govern- 
incnt, in others, by companies, or individuals, under a 
grant and tenure of the enclosures, from government, for 
about 20 years, either rent free, or for small annual pay- 
ments. It is calculated tiiat about 4*5ths of the siiriiice 
which, in the sixtcentli century, was submerged by 
the Scheldt and the sea, now produces agricultural 
crops, and is studded w'ith numerous farm establish- 
ments. The area of each polder, the chemical analysis 
of their soils, and various other particulars, are given 
in ISI. Vandermaelcn’s Gcog. Dtcl. qf the Provinces 
of Belgium. 'I’hey vary from 20, .SO, and 100 acres, up to 
1,000. The polder of Snaerskirke, (in the sea-coast, near 
Ostend, contains 1,300 acres, divided by ditches into 
rectangular flelds of 13 acres each. Thu bank or dike is 
l.S ft. high, 30 ft. ill breadth, at the base, and 11) ft. at the 
top. Thu fatal duvaslutlons which have been occasuiticd 
by the concurrence of high winds and tides in rupturing 
the dikes that are reared as barriers to the rivers and tlic 
sea, render it an oliject of great Importance with the 
government to suficrintend the miiinttmaiicu of their 
(dlicieiicy. A system of public regulations for this pur- 
pose is therefore enforced with great vigilance and 
])fbmptitu(le. 

Agriculture of the Bruuires. — The sterile heaths 
winch extend over the N.E. parts of the provinces of 
Antwerj), and the N. W. of Limburg, as well as over many 
sq. m. of the surface of tlie S.E. portion of the kingdom, 
are called hruyires^ from the fact of their rhiefly pro- 
ducing tlie heath-plant. bruyCrc, Erica BrabatUica. It 
grows spontaneously and abundantly In the most arid 
Bands, as well as in humid marshes ; and it naturally pos- 
sesses so much vitality and proliiiciiess that its complete 
eradic.ition cannot be cilcctcd without considerable 
troubl(‘. Ill siimiiior its profusion of flowers very agree, 
ably varies the dreary aspect of the level wastes on which 
it flourishes ; and they also afford plenty of focxl for the 
bee ; but the honey it produces is not of a good descrip- 
tion. Th" plant is browsed by sheep; gatheted for 
littering ca' tie; used in tanning; and applied to several 
other useful purposes. The great obstacle to the culti- 
vation of the iieath lands, or bruyercs, is the freiiuent 
occurrence of beds of ferruginous turf and stiff clay near 
the surface , however, many extensive tracts have been 
brought into profitalile cultivation by the filentiful appli- 
cation of rich maniirits, and tlie laborious attention and 
management for which the Bclgic husbandman is so pro- 
verbially distinguished. The surface on which he begins 
to operate is a very thin external coat of black mould, 
consisting of vegetable putrefactions. This, in some 
parts, is sufficiently deep to recompense the labour of 
lilnughing it into the subjacent sand, with copious quan- 
tities of dunghill manure ; and from this combination are 
obtained cro[is of potatoe.s, barley, oats, clover, aud buck- 
wheat. Sheep arc remarkably fond of the scattered 
blades of natural gra.ss on the bruyDres, and cattle are fed 
in great numbers on those parts of them wtiich are laid 
out ill pasture, consisting for tlie most part of sjiuriy, 
Spergula a7'ven.sts, which is their lavunrlte food. 

Agricultural Produce and Practice .—Corn, flax, hemp, 
and timb(T, constitute the most important materials of 
tlie agricultural wealth of Belgium. The soil, artiticially 
enriciied, produces commonly more than double the 
((iiantity of corn required fur the consumption of its in- 
habitants, which is computed at G millions of hectolitres 
(caeli 2f bushels) per annum. The animal quantity of 
grain sold In the markets throughout the kingdom re- 
presents a value of 2 millions of iraiics. The following i 
talilo exhibits the iiiiaiitity and medium price per hec- 
tolitre, of grain and potatoes, sold at the prliMsipal mar- 
kets in 18&1. 

Hsctolltrei. Franca. 


White wheat 

- - 371,025 

1403 

Red wheat 

- - 478,1H1 

1508 

Eye 

- . 305,437 

9-04 

Buckwheat - 

- - 76,185 

1002 

Oats 

- 336,445 

6-57 

Barley 

- 344,606 

8*86 

Potatoes - 

. 208,756 

3*90 


The medium price of wheat throughout the year 1836i 
w;is I A fr. 15 ct. ; and of rye,10 fr. 5 ct. per hectolitre. 

The kinds of agriculture produce in Belgium arc very 
numerous, including the lollowiug grains and plants, ml 
of which are cultivated in Flanders : Wheat (white 
and red), rye, barley, oats, colsa, buckwheat, hemp, flax, 
potatoes, tobacco, nops, turnips, red carrots, parsnips. 


{was, lieans, clover, spurry, Income madder, salntfuln, 
cliieory, beet, woad, and poppies. 

The central part of the kingdom, contained within a 
line passing through Mecklin, Termond, Tournay, Mons, 
Namur, and Louvain, includes much of the richest por- 
tion of the soil ; but it does not, on the whole, exre^ 
the average fertility of the inland counties of Kngluiid, 
and must decidedly lie considered Inferior to the rich 
alluvial soils denominated tlie carscs, in Scotland. The 
land in general is not so neatly tilled as in the best En- 
glish agricultural counties. The husbandry of the central 

{ larts mffers considerably from that of !■ landers. Thu 
krms are larger, and less carclully cultivated. Thu 
spade is less used in the fields, and they have conse- 
quently not the same resemblance to gardens. In Hain- 
ault and Antwerp the cultivation of flax and hemp is be- 
coming a primary object ; but thesu valuable crops are 
produced to far greater exti'iit in the two Flanders, the 
agriculture of which is so highly reputed as to require a 
separate notice, whicii hcreallcr is given. In the richer 
parts of Brabant, flax, hemp, and colxa, are extensively 
cultivated, with much manuring, and a succession of 
whc<*it. Hye, in this province, is always a Large crop, fur 
bread and (liNtillution. Tlie oleaginous plants flourish in 
all the provinces, and tlie culture of hops is very suc- 
cessful ill Brabant, Flanders, aud along the valley of tho 
Meuse, in the province of Liege. Maize has been par- 
tially introduced, and found to siicceod. Miulder U 

S rown chiefly in Flanders and the jirovince of Antwerp. 

lust of the principal farms tliroughout the kingdom 
poss(‘S8 distilleries, aud the stalled cattle ore fed upon the 
refuse wash. With the exeeption of Flanders, no par- 
ticular rotations of crops are adtiured to. The fields are 
cropped according to the wants of the farmer, and tho 
state of tin* land. An abundance of manure allows of 
rapid returns of white straw crops. Ad the clover, and 
other forage crops, are used gn^en, in the stalls and sta- 
bles, as food for cattle ami horses, l.lttle hay Is made, in 
proportion to the nnmlier of cattle kept tliroughout tho 
winter ; so that, on the failure of green food, the chief 
recourse is to roots, namely, tuniliis, carrots, and pota- 
toes. The stall-fed cattle furnish ample supplies of ma- 
nure, the liquid part of which is collected in large tanks 
of brickwork, and is citlier carried out and poured over 
the land, or i.s used to moisten and aiu’clerate the fer- 
nnmtation of the dry dung-hea|)8 and composts. 

ImplenieiitK ol husbandry are few, aud of simple eon- 
structioTi. The light Fhanish swing plough is ge- 
nerally used, and also the old, he.avy, and clumsy turn- 
wrest, or Walloon plough, which is still retained from a 
rejudiced prelercncc of ant]()iiated disadvantages. The 
:u*ruws are triangular, with wooden tines, set at an angle 
of Ah degrees. A stone roller is used for breaking the 
argillac(‘oub cUkIs ; aud the roacliine for winnowing grain 
is similar to those eominoniy used in England. The 
inonldehaert is doticed in tho following account of 
Flemish agriculture, which iiicliules many particulars 
equally appertaining to the other Belgie provinces. 

Flenmh Hushandry. — Fliuiders, in consequence of its 
great commercial pruspcrily, was remarkable for the 
advanced state of its agriculture long before improve- 
ment in tills important art was observable in any country 
N. of the Alps and Tyrenees. Bruges and (llient were 
I important commercial towns in the 11th century, and 
[ supplied the various courts of Europe with tlie rich silks 
and tapCKtiics which then were their chiet luxuries. The 
commerce and agriculture of Fliuiders grew together ; 
and in order to account for the remarkable excellence of 
the Flemish husbandry, which has been celebrated for 
upwards of GOO years, it is nt'ccssary to keep in view the 
close connection which in that country exists between 
the farmer, the manufacturer, and the merchant; and 
the efforts of a mnlitiualiy iiicreabiiig population, in 
stimulating the exertions of those who provide the ne- 
cessaries of life. In Flanders, as in every country densely 
populated, where the villages are thickly scattered, and 
where, by means of wat(*r carriage on rivers and canals, 
manure can bo transported to the land at a trifling ex- 
pense, fallowing and laying down to pasture are neces- 
sarily suiierseded by increased tillage and manuring. It 
is remarkable that, in China, where a similar dennty of 
popalatlon exists, there prevails the same anxiety as In 
rianders to collect every substance and liquid that can 
possibly serve to increase tiie fertilising powers of the 
soil ; and that in both those countries ordure of all sorts 
Is carefully collected, sold as a most v.-duable article of 
commerce, and npiilied in tho flelds and gardens as the 
ne plus ultra of stimulating manure. Were the whole 
of Flanders laid out In large farms, and a third or fourth 
part fallowed every year, or a half left in natural grass, 
the population could not be fed ; and instead of export- 
ing agricultural firoducc, as at present, a great import- 
ation would be requisite, to supply the demand of Internal 
consumption. Besides, the poor soils of Flanders could 
never be recruited by such a course. Without repeated 
manuring, there could be no vigorous vegetation ; and 
the laud left to nature would return to Ui original state 





of hnCh. Tbft neeeiiity of providing for constantly in- 
ereaiing numbers of inhab. produced the agricultural 
perfectfbn for which Flanders has long been renowned ; 
and the demands of commerce and manufactures ha^ 
so multiplied the objects of cultivaUon, that flax. hemp, 
the oleapnotts seeds, and various other plants required 
for the arts, very often produce a greater profit to the 
former than the farinaceous grains. The very larg^ 

K 9 duce obtained by the Flemish farmer is solely attri- 
table to indefatigable industry, for the soil is naturally 
poor, and the ‘climate is by no means especially favour- 
able. the winters being lonmr and more severe than In 
England. Throe or four ploughings.iand two or three 
harrowings, are commonly bestowed upon each crt^. 
The collection and application of manure is also a great 
principle of P'lcmish husbandry. In Flanders nothing 
can be efihctod without abundance of manure ; and, con- 
sequently, the greatest care is taken to procure iL The 
maxim Is, no forage no cattle ; without cattle no manure ; 
and without manure no crops. The stall-fed cattle are 
the principal source of supply, but every expedient Is 
resorted to, in order to Increase the quantity and Improve 
the quality. All kinds of animal and vegetable matters 
are carefully collected in pits walled with brickwork, 
where they undergo the putrefactive process, by being 
mixed with substances already partially decomposed. 
Another indispensable and universal auxiliary of the 
Flemish farmer, is the tank of liquid manure, collected 
from the drainings of the stables, cow stalls, and dung- 
hills, and from sources which in England fill the cesspool 
{mdanee)* In Ghent, the sum received by house ser- 
vants, Tor liquids collected for manure, often amounts to 
as much as their wages. The liquid manure is carried 
to the field in water carts, and carefully distributed over 
the surface of the land shortly previous to the sowing 
of seed, especially that of flax. Every farm -yard pos- 
sesses one of these tanks, which are commonly of large 
dimensions— about 40 ft. In length, by 14 in breadth, and 
8 in depth ; and usually constructed beneath the stalls : 
for cows. An acre of land destined for fiax receives very 
commonly 2,500 gallons of this animal liquid subsequent 
to an abundant application of solid manure, which is 
deeply ploughed into the soil. The efllcacy of the liquid 
is often hmghtened for flax, by dissolving in it large 
quantities of rape cake> Every distillery of moderate 
extent has 60 or 60 head of cattle constantly stalled, and 
fed upon the grains and refuse wash. These establish- 
ments were lormerly very numerous ; but the duty on 
spirits, and the interference of the government, have 
much reduced their numlier, and consequently occa- 
sioned a deficiency of manure and of crops ; as it is esti- 
mated that eve^ beast produces annually 10 or 12 tons 
of solid, and 26 hogsheads of liquid manure. Large 
quantities of peat ashes, imported from Holland, are 
used as a dressing for clover ; and lime, powdered bones, 
marl, and the dung of pigeons, &c., are used in parti- 
cular districts. 

The Flemings boast of no great discoveries in the art 
of tillage. Their usages are referred to time imme- 
morial, and they possess neither record nor tradition of 
the introduction of any particular article of produce, 
except the potato, which is believed to have been re- 
ceived from England. Clover, rape, and turnips, have 
been cultivated for several centuries in Flanders, whence 
they were brought into Britain. The progress of agri- 
culture has been slow and gradual ; and while other 
countries have been constantW adopting new modes and 
implements of culture, the Flemings have proceeded 
without any deviation from the old beaten track. 

Very few books on husbandry have been published in 
Flanders ; and were there many, they would not be read, 
for adherence to old-established methods, and repugnance 
to what is new, are characteristic of the Flemlsn farmer. 
No practice has been altered, nor has any new produce 
been generally Introduced since the potato, except the 
white beet, from which sugar is made. None of tlie 
modem complicated machines have been adopted. There 
are no threshing machines, drills, scarifiers, or horse, 
hoes ; and the common fkn and riddle are much more 
ftequently used than the winnowing machine. The 
spade is one of the most important implements in Flemish 
agriculture, and is used to a much greater extent than In | 
any other country. The trenching-spade is constmitly 
employ^ on all the light lands, and the blade of the 
Flemish hoe, a most efficient instrument, resembles and 
operates as a substitute for that of the spade. Indeed, 
the garden has evidently been the original model of the 
Ftomith fiurms, and those of 40 or 50 acres must still be 
retfuded as enlar^ gardens. In comparing the culti- 
vate of land ill Flanders with that of England, we can 
oAiy adduce the large gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Londom frhere the common kinds of vegetables are 
raised lor supplying the markets ; where green crept 
are cut early for horses and cows kept In London, 
and where tne soil is continually enriched with the 
Vtaaure LoAdon supplies. By the prosecution qf spade 
liiultaMlry, an industrious neming, with 15 acres of 


good light land, brings up his family in decent Inde* 
pendence, and in the course of his life accumulates suifi- 
dent means to put them in possession of a little farm of 
their own. There are many small proprietors who have 
risen slowly by the labour of their own hands ; and 
their habitations show, by the great care and neatness 
observed in every particular, that an honest prideds felt 
in possessing this reward of industrious exertion. In- 
cessant labour of the body, and occupation of the mind, 
are not regarded by the Flemish peasant with discontent, 
for to the one they are found to secure good health, and 
to the other tranquillity. , 

The farms in the Pays de Waes, between Ghent 
and Antwerp, are cultivated with astonishing method 
and neatuesB, and aflbrd the most perfect specimens of 
field culture on the principles of gardening. The soil is 
artificial, and the result of centuries of systematic ma- 
nuring, which has converted a barren sand into a rich 
black loamy mould. The fields, as in all parts of 
Flanders, are enclosed by hedges, and they arc remark, 
ably small— from half an acre to an acre ; every part of 
them is kept perfectly free ftom weeds, and they are 
elevated in the centre, so as to have a gently inclined 
slope towards the extremities, where ditches carry off 
excessive rain, and prevent injury and reduction of the 
soil. Nearly similar care and preciseness are observable 
in the whole of W. and £. Flanders ; but, while the 
Flemish farmers are greatly superior to the English, in 
minute attention to the qualities of the soil ana to cir- 
cumstantial particulars ol cultivation, in the systematic 
economy of land and the judicious succession of crops, 
they are much inferior in amount of capital, in varied 
and improved Implements of tillage, and especially in 
the choice and breeding of cattle and sheep. 

Agricultural Implements are of rude and clumsy con- 
struction, the only objects desired being strengtn and 
cheapness. Two kinds of ploughs are In use ; the old 
Walloon plough, resembling the heavy tum-wrest wheel 
plough of Kent; and the light single-handed Belgian 
swing plough, wliich lias been the model of the Rotheram 
and other improved swing ploughs adopted in England. 
The harrows are of light construction, with wooden 
tines pointing forward at half a right angle with the 
frame. The iraineau, or sledge, is an instrument pecu- 
liarly Belgian. It consists of a heavy triangular boarded 
frame, whicli is drawn by a pair of horses over the sur- 
fticc of the ploughed land, to smooth It, to break the 
clods, and to press In the seed. The cflicloncy of its 
performance is much assisted by the weight of the driver, 
who generally stands upon it, and keeps it level. An- 
oUier instrument peculiar to the agriculture of Belgium 
and Holland, and used for levelling, is the mouldebaert, 
which is a large wooden, iron-edged shovel, in the form 
of an English tin dust-pan, with a stout handle about 
6 feet in lengtii. A pair of horses draw it by chains 
fixed at the middle of the sides. It takes up more than 
5 cwt. of earth at a time, and, without stopping, the 
load is discharged in the proper place ^ letting go the 
handle, which is pulled ba» by a rope affixed to its end. 
In some districts the com is threshed by agrooved block 
of hard word, liaving a long handle. The Hainault scythe 
has often been described in agricultural publications. It 
has abroad blade about 20 inches in length, and resembles 
the fagging hook employed in Surrey and Middlesex, ex- 
cept that it allows the workman to stand upright. It is 
commonly used for cutting corn ; but the cradle si^he 
is considered a preferable iustrument in the hands of a 
skilful mower. 

The CMteni qf farms in Flanders, and throughout 
Belgium, very rarely exceeds 100 acres. The number 
containing 60 acres is not great, but those of 20, 15, 10, 
and 5 acres, especially between 10 and 5, are veiy numo- 
roua. The extensive manufactures which formerly 
flourished in Belgium collected a dense population of ar- 
tisans in the neighbourhood of the great towns ; but when 
the busy scene of manufacturing industry was transferred 
to other countries, this population was deprived of Its 
means of handicraft employment, and was obliged to 
resort to the cultivation of the soil for subsistence. Biich 
appears to have been the chief, though possibly not the 
sole, origin of the still prevalent system of small farms, 
which are generally cultivated by the holder and his fa- 
mily without any other assistance. Some particulars of 
this class ol peasant farmers are given below. Although 
the soil of Belgium, and especially of Flanders, Is remark- 
able for the number of its minute dlvislcms, it is stated by 
M. Vandermoelen, in his geographical description of tho 
country, that *' the prevalent opinion among the most 
intelligent Flemish agriculturists is in favour of large 
forms, as requiring, in proportion to their extent, a ioti 
establishment of buildings than the smaller ones.'* Indeed, 
^ost of the principal writers on agriculture have cx- 
rossed a decided preference of forms containing several 
undred acres, it being obvious that many very important 
means of ihcilitating the process of agricultural Improve- 
ment are obtainable only by the command of capital and the 
exercise of that generous spirit of enterprise which arises 
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from the poflBesilon of extetiRlve knowledge end ex- Barl<^ is a crop of much Importance, malt liquor being 
cmption from inherited prejudice. Agriculture alwavs the common beverage of all classes of the population, 
has been, and must be, indebted to the capitalist for tue The winter barley, or suerjon, is the favourite kind, 
prompt and judicious introduction of new Improvements It is sown in autumn, and reaped in July. Oats thrive 
in fhrm economy, in modes and objects of culture, in the well, with little manure. In almost every soil of Flanders, 
application of the auxiliary sciences of chemistry, geo- Buckwlicat is raised chiefly as food fw poultry and pigs ; 
lo^, botany, and mechanics, and for many valuable prac. and for distillation. Peas, beans, i(pl tares, are com- 
tlces derived from distant and foreign parts. There is monly cultivated as fodder for cattle. Clover is the 
also great advantage in the acquisition of that skill in glory of Flemish farming, and in no country is it found 
each department of agricultural business, which results in such fierfect luxuriance. Repeated ploughings, rich 
from the necessary diviBion of labour, where numerous manuring, and a vigilant -prevention of weeds, serve to 
hands are systematically employed under the intelligent produce a vigour and weight of produce which is truly 
management and supervision of one well-informed di- surprising, and to the Ktigllsh fanner the wonder fi 
rnrting head. A largo farm requires a large capital ; and much increased by knowing that such prodigious crops 
unless qgcurate accounts are kept of money paid and rc- are raised from six pounds of seed per acre. Peat ashes 
ceived, of work done, of fodder consumed, and of the from Holland, about 40 bushels per acre, are invariably 
distribution of the labour of men and horses, so as imme- used as a dressing for clover. From Flanders tins 
diately to detect any cxtravagimce or error, and at all valuable grass was first Introduced into England. It is 
times to sliow the profit nr loss, there can be no induce- a crop of great value, and indisiien sable to the Flemish 
meut to apply capital to the cultivation of land. The most farmer, who ploughs all his land, and feeds his cows and 
universal disadvantage of small farmers in every country horses on green food brought to the stall, llio common 
is tlieir contracted range of observation, and conscauent red species is more cultivated in Flanders than the other 
inveterate retention of local and hereditary usages, now- varieties. The liquid manure from the tank is believed to 
ever unfavourable to their own interests, or opposed to produccastrong taste, with which the cattle are disgusted, 
the facts of modern improvements. In Flanders, for in- The potato crop, at the season of its full growth, also 
stance, where the small farm and cottage system is con- e.xhtbits a remarkable luxuriance. The stalks exceed 
splcuous, no new facilities, inventions, or scientific dis- a yard in height, and their tops form a surface as level 
coveries, are ever introduced or attended to : on the as the land from which they rise. The produce is often 
contrary, every alteration, however obviously for the 10 tons |)er acre, and it consilutes one of the principal 
better, is Invariably regarded with tlic grc.*itest repug- articles of food of alt classes of the population, and of 
ii.incc. The natural barrenness of the soil has compellt'd the farmer’s live stock, especially cows and horses, 
its cultivators to have recourse to indefatigable industry, This useful root was intioduccd into Flanders from 
and their meritorious exertions are amply rewarded by England at the end of the sixteenth century, tind it has 
the very superior state of its present artificial fertility ; long appeared in e.ich rotation of the Flemish crops, 
but there are many important particulars in which the Turnips and carrots are extensively cultivated for stall- 
adoption of new and improved practices would greatly fed cattle, .after rye and barley. The turnips, in sise 
benefit tlie fanners and the nation. Turnips, for ex- and weigiit, arc much inferior to those of Norfolk, and 
ample, are a very extensive and necessary crop in Flan- the c.vrot8 also yield a comparatively poor return, 
ders, but from being always raised as a second crop after The cultivation of the white and yellow beet, for the 
rye or barley, and sown, not with the drill, as they ouglit extraction of sugar, is contliiBally becoming more ex- 
to bo, but broadcast, and being weeded with the hand tensive, and several large factories have been established 
instead of the hoe, the produce is singularly small, com- for the manufacture of this important article of com- 
pared with the extent of surface from which it is ob- mcrce. The chicory-plant, of which the root, when 
tained, and the rout is much inferior to tliat cultivated in properly terrified, is a very good substitute for cofflee, 
England by the drill. Agricultural weeding in generalis is raised In large quantities in Flanders, where csta- 
IH'rformed, not with tlie hand hoc and horse hoc, but by blisbments are formed for its preparation. The flax 
the hands of women and children, who crawl over the crop is an object of the greatest care and exertion. Us 
fields upon their knees. Several clumsy and awkward cultivation is thoroughly understood, as well as every 
implements of husbandry might, with great advantage process of its preparation for the loom ; and the land 
ill expedition and efficiency, be replaced by modem which produces this plant exhibits .aU the neatness and 
and more scientific instruments ; and were it only for precision of a carefully managed garden. Flax is a 
humane considerations, the farmers’ horses might well staple commodi^ in Flanders, — It serves to employ a 
he released from the burden of miissivc wooden colhars, great portion of the population, and it is largely ex- 
Avhlch aie five times larger and heavier than is either fiorted. The tow'n of St. Nicolas, between Ghent and 
reasonable or useful. But such is the pertinacity Antwerp, is considered the largest and best flax-market 
with which old-established customs arc adhered to in Europe. The finest description is raised in the 
by the small Flemish farmers, that they are often neighbourhood of Courtray. Tlie value of an acre is 
not only willing and content, but determined, to expo- about 25/., and the seed about .5/. or G/. additional, 
ricncc every disadvantage that bfdongs to the routine of Crops of flax produced from native seed are found to 
comparatively ignorant ages ; and this aversion to clLinge be superior in (luantity, but inferior in quality, to those 
has a great Influence in retarding the beneficial effet'.ts of produced ft'om the seed of Riga, wiiich is therefore pro- 
the cffbrts of the government to introduce into Belgium cured by the Flemish farmers every year. Hemp is 
tiic superior English breeds of agricultural animals, cultivated with great care, but not to the same extent as 
Count de Lichtcrveldc, .n his M^moirc sur la Flandre flax. Colza {Brassica campestris) and a species of 
Oriental' j produces a series of arguments in favour of poppy, the o//i7/e(Ftfpoerr5ow«t/iixt»«), are extensiv ly 
small farms requiring only one plough and two horses, cultivated for the oil contained in their seeds. Wood is 
wliich are sufllcient for about 44 acres ; and he more cs- raised for its dye of blue, weld for yellow, and madder 
peeially insists upon tiie difiSculty of one person super- for red. The two Flanders, and the province of Aiit- 
vising the labours of inaiw, so as to secure the requisite « crp, produce a considerable quantity of madder, but 
assiduity and attention. He also observes, that the best the whole annual protluce of thi» kingdom is insuflicient 
cultivated farms in Flanders arc those of about 20 acres, to supply a fourth of the quantity consumed at one of 
To these objections it may be answered, that abundant the large factories of cotton and woollen : those of 
experience proves the possibility of many operatives in Ghent alone make use of madder to the value of six 
dlflcrent localities being very cflfcicntly directed and vi- millions of francs per annum. Woad thrives best on 
sited by one intelligent and active proprietor : and that the gravelly and sandy soils; but matlder requires land of 
20 acre farms in Flanders arc more properly extensive the best description, and abundance of manure. The 
gardens, chiefly cultivated, as other gardens, by the cultivation of tobacco was common several years ago 
spade. in nearly all the provinces, but at present it is confined 

Crops in Flanders. — Great attention is bestowed to Flanacrs ; and the produce now 1* reduced to about 
upon the preparation of the soil, so as to secure the one tenth of its former amount. The best tobacco is 
most abundant crop from the smallest quantity of seed, raised and prepared at W'orwick, in the neighbourhood 
About one third less is used in Flanders, for broadcast, of Ypres. An acre produces about 4,000 lbs. The 
than in England for drilling. culture of this plant requires a great amount of labour. 

Rye is a very luxuriant, and a principal crop, as ft attention, exiiensc, and inaiiure. Hops are grown in 
forms an important article of consumption for bread small patches on almost every farm In r landers. Pas- 
among the working classes. The crops of wheat are tures of grass are scarcely to be met with, except in the 
uniformly fine, and free from smut and mildew, which polders, and the vicinity of Dixmude- and Furnes, where 
are eflbctually prevented by careftilly selecting the seed, they arc most luxuriant, and anoid grazing for nume- 
by changing it every second year, and by steeping it rous cows : stall-leeding, liowevcr, is universally prac- 
in a solution of blue vitriol, or copper (sulphate of tis^. One beast for evenr three acres of amble land is 
copper) ; four ounces in four gallons of water, lor three a common projiortion, and whore spade husbandry pre- 
bushels of grain. After thoroughly stirring, skimming vails, a larger number arc found. Chopped turnips, 
oflT the light grains, and remaining half an hour, tlie carrots, and potatoes, boiled up with the meal of beans, 
grain is strained off in baskets, waslied in pure water, rye, or buckwheat, constitute the usual food of cattle, 
and when dried, is ready for sowing. It is steeped by and It Is’ called brassin. Large quantities of good 
some in brine, and dried by sifting lime upon it. One butter for homo consumption and exportation are pro- 
bushel of seed wheat produces above 20 bushels, duced from the milk of cows thus fed, with the addition. 
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ia iuinmer«of clover and other green fodder, cut and Horticuiture.-^'Srxmcrom and extensive gardens are 
brought to the stalls. The churns are Ingeniously cultivated in various parts of the kiogtlom fur the supply 
worked by a horse. Cheese rarely is made In Flanders, of the town markets with cu Unary vegetables, and tlie cuin- 
almost air the demaud for It being supplied by import- mon hardy fhiits, which are produced in great abundance 
atlons from Holland. Some account of the live stock and excellence. The annual value of this kind of pro- 
of the Flemish farmers is given under the divisions duce Is estimated at 8,000,000 Orancs. Apples and cher- 
reladng to horses,4brned cattle, sheep, and swine. ries are especially good and plentiful, and are found in 
Rotation qf Crops in Flanders — Experience has long every farm-house garden in the kingdom. The culture 
convinced the Flemish formers of the great advantage of of the vine is attended with considerable success in so- 
foequently changing the crops on the same land; so that, in veral elevated localities on the banks of the Meuse; 
the course of time, a system of rules has been establisiied and some of tho wine there produced Is for above me- 
from which they seldom venture to deviate. They have diocrity. From Belgium England obtained the cabbage, 
been rotation formers for centuries ; and the properties lettuce, and gooseberry. 

and present capabilities of every cultivated acre in Flan- Floriculture. — In Belgium the culture of flowers is an 
ders are matters perfectly well known and appreciated, object of as much gratificati on as in Holland, and the 
Tho order of succession of each kind of crop depends upon climate is fur more genial for bringing forth the* beauty 
the natureofthosoil, and upon various modifying circum- of these amiable ornaments of civilised life. The last 
stances, which, however, are so clearly understood and classification of the Belgic population in 18M show's that, 
estimated that no confusion is known to arise. Every in the whole kingdom, tlicre were then 100 professional 
field is successively cropped according to principles dls- florists, of whom two thirds were in E. Ffanders and 
covered by ages of experience and careful attention to Bralmnt. The tulip, carnation, and wall-flower, were 
dilTcrent results. It is not possible, in the present place, broiigiit into England from Belgium. 

to present the numerous series of rotations adopted on Manufactures IVoul, in Belgium, is the object of an 

different soils, and for different purposes ; they will be immense industry. The manufactures uf all kinds 
found well explained in a recent work on Flemish has- employ a quantity of foreign wool, of which the annual 
bandry, published by tho Society for tho Diffusion of value exceeds 14,000,000 fnancs. It is imported from 
Useful Knowledge. Saxony, Prussia, Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary^ 

The following Is the average produce of the principal Moravia, and the southern provinces of Russia. Tho 
crons per acre, in the Waes country, the most fertile and annual production of the indigenous wool, of pure and 
hignly cultivated part of Flanders: — Wheat, 20^ bushels ; mixed breeds, scarcely amouuts in value to 200,000 
rye, 2.^ bushels ; oats, 41 bushels ; clover, 13 tons ; pota- francs. 

toes, 10 tons; flax, 483 lbs. of yam, and G4 bushels of seed. Woollen cloths form one of the most Important 
Tho land in Flanders is generally freenold, or the pro- branches of manufacturing industry, and they are greatly 
perty of civil or religious corporations. The estates are superior in quality to those produced in France. The 
smali, and ifnot cultivated by tlieproprietor himself, which dye of the black cloths, wliich are made in large quanti- 
is more frequently the case, they are let on leases gene- ties, is considered to be mure permanent, deep, and 
rally of 7, 14, or 21 years' duration. The occupier is bound beautiful, than that of the best English cloths. Tho 
to live on tho premises, pay taxes, effect repairs, preserve casimirs of the Belgic looms are also as excellent as those 
timber, not sub-let without a written agreement, and to of France. The chief seats of the woollen manufacture 
give certain usual accommodations to the next tenant at arc at Vervlers, Liege, Dolhaim, Limburg, llodimoiit, 
the end of the lease. The form establishments arc al- Stavelot, Thuiii, Ypres, and roperinghe. 
ways convenient, and generally more ample, in propor- According to a report of the chamber of commerce of 
tion to the extent of the land, than in Enfdand and Scot- Verviers, in 1H33, the woollen manufactnres of that city 
land. In addition to the usual accommodations, the mid its environs employed alone a population of 40,UU() 
larger farms are commonly provided with a distillery, a operatives. Tliey T)iuduce annu.illy about 100,000 pieces 
crushing-mill for the preparation of oil from the colza of cloth, worth 2fi,000,0(M) francs, and the capital cm- 
and popfjy, and sometimes a mill for grinding corn. ployed in the purchase of raw material, manual labour. 

Peasant Farmers.— The small farms, between A and 10 interest of maciiincs, and buildings, Ac., is cstimaU'd at 
acres, which abound in many parts of Belgium, have 7'MKX),000 francs. Thenumberof looms is double that in 
much resemblance to the small holdings in Ireland; but 1K12 ; which, considering the introduction of mechanical 
while the Irish cultivator exists in a state of miserable improvements, implies an amount of production triple 
privation of the common conveniences of civilised life, that of the time when the whole of Europe was supplied 
the Belgian peasant farmer enjoys, comparatively, a great from this locality. However, the cloth manufacture un- 
degree of comfort His cottage Is built substantially, derwciit some reduction in 1835-36. Woollen stuffs, such 
witli an upper floor for sleeping, and is kept in good repair: as flannel, coverlets, serge, bolting-cloth, camlet, &c., 
it has always a small cellarage for the dairy, a store- are mtidc in all the provinces of the kingdom, but princi- 
room for the grain, an oven, an outhouse fos potatoes, iwlly in Antwerp and Hainault. 

a roomy cattle-stall, a piggery, and a loft for the poultry. Carpets. — The carpet manufactory of Messrs. Schuma- 

The furniture is decent, the bedding amply sufficient, and chor and Co. at Tournay, is the must extensive and im- 
an air of comfort and propriety pervades the whole portant in Europe. It produces all kinds of what are 
establishment. The cows are supplied with straw to called Brussels carpets, from those which adorn the 
lie upon ; the dung and its drainings are carefully col- sumptuous palaces of kings, to such as kre used for the 
lected in tho tank ; and a comnuost heap is accumulated floor of tlic cottage. Constant employment is given to 
from every possible source. The premises are kept ex- 1,600 w'orkmen. who occupy from 80 to 100 looms, and 
tremely neat, with a constant observance of the most produce annually about 120,000 mdtres of carpeting, 
rigid economy, industry, and regularity. No member uf seven eighths uf which are exported. Besides the prin- 
the family is ever seen ragged or slovenly ; but all are cipal manufacture at Tournay, there are several others 
decently clothed, though it be with the coarsest mate- of secondary rank in the same town ; in Brussels, 
rials. The men universally work in linen canvass frocks, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and Coiirtray. 
and both women and men wear wooden shoes. Rye bread Ftax and Linens — Belgium produces a large quantity 

and milk principally constitute their diet. Mashed pota- of flax. Tho annual value of that of Flanders amounts 
toes and onions, with occasionally slices of bacon, arc the to nearly 40,000,000 francs. The various manipulations 
usual articles for dinner. The great superiority of the to which this product of the soil is submitted form one 
Belgian over the Irish peasant former is owing not to ofthe most ancient and important sources of the manufac- 
any advantages of soil or climate, but to a better svstem turing wealth of the kingdom. The mode of culture, the 
of cultivation, and especially to established habits of order of crops, the preparation of the soil, the system of 
sobriety, forethought, and prudent economy. The points manuring, the carenil cultivation of the plant, and the 
of his superiority consist — 1st, in his keeping as many process of steeping, are so well understood in Belgium, 
stall-fed cattle as possible, to secure a supply of manure ; that its flax is always in great demand throughout Europe. 
2d, in carefully collecting, and skilfully applying, ma- England and France buy nearly all the flax which is pro- 
nure ; 8d, in adhering to an advantageous rotation of duced in the provinces of Hainault, Brabant, and Namur. 

G or 7 crops, by which is obtaihed the utmost amount of The two Flanders supply a very large quantity to the 
produce without any following. On farms of 6 acres are E^lish m.*irket. 

found no horse, plough, nor cart : the only agricultural The linen cloths of Belgium have long been highly 
implement, besides a sp^e, fork, and wheelbarrow, is a reputed. Their excellence consists in the goodness of 
light wooden harrow, drawn by hand. The whole of tho their quality and the evenness of their tissue. The most 
land is dug and deeply trenched with the spade, and the esteemed are those of Ghent, St. Nicolas, Termonde, 
whole form work is carried on without any assistance Alost, and Lockcren. The damask table linens of Cour- 
lieyond that of the family. The live stock commonly tray are universally acknowledged to be superior to 
consists of two cov^s, a, calf or two, one or two pigs, a those of every other similar manufactory In Europe: 
goat or two, and some poultry. All the diflbrent kinds they are also made of great beauty at Brussels, Bruges, 
of crops which have already been noticed are cultivated and Neuve Egllse. The towns of Nlnove, Audemarde, 
nupo these small establishments with the care and Renaix, Grammont. Thielt, Roulers, Tournay. Engheln, 
success as on the finest Evms In the kingdom. The com- Atb, 'Mechlin, and Tumhout, are renowned for their 
mon rent of land is about 2fit. an acre, and the weekly manufactures of linens, in which they carry on a consider- 
wyf n dayhshouTev bs, (Mr. NieholTs Report on Hoi^ able commerce. . 

land smd Relgfms^ passim.) A society has recently been esublished for the spinning 
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of flax by machlnory, and M. Cockorill possesses already, 
at Liego, a large flax spinuing-mill, worked by a steam* 
engine of 90 horse power. The only manufactory of 
lawn is at Saintes, In Brabant. In France, the hand>loom 
linens of Belgium arc always in much demand, though in 
rompetitiou with fabrics suppiied by machinery: but in 
Itaiy, Spain, and America, whwc they wore exclusively 
preferred during several centuries, they havo now given 
place to supplies from England and Germany. In 1836, 
there wore sold in the seven markets of East Fiandere 
127,871 pieces of linen; a quantity which surpasses by 

20.000 pieces the sales in 18 m and 1835. Valued, on an 
average, at 120 fr. per piece, these sales gave motion 
to a sum exceeding 16,000,000 francs, not Including at 
least an equal quantity sold directly without appearing 
in the public market, or consumed by the producers. In 
tlie same year, tliere were sold in the market of Bruges 
21 ,962 pieces of linen ; at Courtr^, 19,218; at Thielt, 
87,860; and at Itoulers, 24,078. Total, 153,118 pieces ; 
representing a value of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 francs. 
Adding tlie produce of Brabant and other parts of the 
kingdom, the whole amounts to nearly 750,000 pieces 
annually, worth about 100,000,000 francs, and affording 
occupation to more than 400,000 persons in sphming, 
weaving, and bleaching. Ttic process of bleaching linen 
has been carried to a high degree of perfection, lueach- 
llelds of great excellence are very numerous in the tao 
Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 

In the province of Antwerp is an establishment for 
bleaching by steam, the most important in the king- 
dom. 

Cotlon, — The cotton manufacture in Belgium repre- 
sents a capital of 60,000,(X)0 francs, in buildings and 
niacliincry ; and the number of hands employed is at 
least 122,0(10. Ghent, St. Nicolas, Antwerp, 1 urnhout, 
Mechlin, and Lierre, contain the principal cotton fiic- 
tories of every description. They produce annually 

1 .500.000 pieces of calico, and 400,000 piece's of printed 
cottoii.s, worth, together, nearly 84,0(H),()00 Irancs. 'I'wo 
thirds of this produce are consumed in the king- 
dom. On the Ist of Jan., 1835, tlierc were in Belgium 
81 (ileain machines in operation, in the manufacture of 
cotlon ; 38.3, . *120 Spindles, 82,175 of which were inactive ; 
.*uid 2.3,309 haiiil-looins, oi which 6,703 were inactive. 
K. Flanders is the principal seat of the cotton manu- 
facture. In 18.35, this province contained 60 steam 
machines in full activity, of 900 iiorse pni%er; 15,272 
looms, and 280,000 spindles. The most considerable 
establislinient in the kingdom, in this branch of indus- 

is tli.u of MM. Itossecl ft Co., at Ghent. 

Silk. — The production and manufacture of silk pro- 
mise to becunic an important source of Belgic industry. 
Already tlie annual exportations to France exceed tlie 
importatiuiis from that country. Thu breeding of the 
silk. worm was introduced into Belgium in 1826, and this 
department of business is continually increasing under 
the fostering care of the government. The mulberry 
appe.irs to thrive in the soil of the country, and the 
number of young plants now cultivated exceeds two 
inillioiis. In the opinion of the best judges, the Belgic 
silk is quite as beautiful and valuable as tlie clioicest 
kind produced in tlie French provinces of Piedmont 
and Dauphine, which, in fact, is the finest in the world. 
Tlic must extensive establisiiments for rearing the silk- 
worm arc at Muslin I'Ev^uc, near Ath, and at Uccle, 
neiu* Brussels. Thu quantity produced, in 1837r was 
2,600 kilogrammes, and, the value 10,000 francs. Ant- 
werp, which is the {irincipal centre of the manufacture, 
contains 12 establishments for tho production of various 
kinds of silk fabrics. Tho factory of M. Dnysters, at 
IJerrc, employs 50 looms, which arc about to be in- 
creased to COO. Velvets, satins, gros de Naples, and 
other stuflTs, obtained formerly from Naples, are made 
with a beauty of tissue and tints that cannot be sur- 
passed. 'i'hc silk factory at Uccle is remarkable for 
excellent dyed and printed fabrics. 

Lace, ^Tho manufacture of lace, though now less 
prosporous than formerly, has nothing to fear from 
foreign competition. Brussels lace," the thread of 
which is made of the finest flax of the country, is supo* 
rior to every other description made in Belgium or 
In foreign countries, and the ^demand fur it is kept up in 
all parts of the world. Its peculiar qualities are deli, 
cate fineness, and a great elegance and variety of design. 
Tho patterns arc all worked suparate, and are stitched 
on. The flax employed grows near Hal, and the best at 
Hebecque. Tlie finest description costs from 3,(XK) to 4, (MX) 
fr. a pound, and is worth its weight in gold . The spinning 
is performed in darkened rooms, with a beam of light 
admitted only upon the work, through a small aperture. 
The most beautiful specimens of this eimuisito article 
are produced by the houses of MM. Tardent-rirlet 
and Duepetiaux, at Brussels. The lace of Mechlin is 
second in rank, with respect to richness and elegance. 
It Is made also at Antwerp, Lierre, and I'urnhout. 
The cities of Bruges, Mcnin, Ypres, Courtray, Ghent, 
Alost, and St. Nicolas, employ a great number of 


hands In the manufacture of Valenclen point. Mons 
contains a school for special Instruction in the art of 
making the finer kinds of lace. 

The principal manufactures of tulle are at Ghent, 
Tenrionde. Mechlin, Brussels, and at Bouillon, where 
one establishment furnishes about 2(X),0(X) m^res per 
month. The excellence of tho Belgic embroidery on 
tullo is universally acknowledged, and the number of 
females employed in this art is estimated at nearly 50,000. 
The daily earning of each is about 50 centimes. 

The manufacture of gold and silver lace was formerly 
a considerable source of wealth, but it is now much 
reduced by foreign competition. However, the qualities 
of tins article still produced in Brussels are fully equal 
to those of the best description manufactured in Paris. 

Ribands of every species ore made principally at 
Antwerp, Tournay, and Ypres. This branch of indus- 
try formerly employed 1,000 looms, and 12,000 persons, 
and produced annually about three thousand million 
yards of riband ; but the manufacture, in consequence of 
large importations of cheaper kinds from France and 
Germany, has very considerably decreased. 

In 18.10, the manufacture oi clastic stuflk lu caout- 
chow was introduced by M. Vandermaelcn. More 
than 100 looms are employed by a company formed for 
the purpose, and various articles are produced, as el^ 
gant and substantial as those of France and England. 

Fabrics of hair are produced in Brussels in great 
perfection. 

The manufacture of hosiery employs about 50,0(X) 
persons. Its principal centre is in tho arrondissement 
of Touriiay, where 2,.500 looms arc kept in activity. 
About the same number are found in other parts of Ihc 
kingdom. The coarser articles are most successful, find 
arc partly exported. Finer kinds are imported chiefly 
from Saxony. At Arendonck, in the province of Ant- 
werp. about 220,(XKl pairs of woollen hose are annually 
manufactured, and the most bcautitul articles of knitting 
and netting are produced at Brussels and Tournay. 

Hats of felt, or tieaver, are made sufficiently good to 
meet tlie competition of foreign manufacturers, — and 
those of silk arc of very superior quality. Tlic latter 
kind are made in nearly every city m the kingdom, so 
that the inanufacture of beaver hats has consequently 
much decreased. Straw hats are abundantly made in 
Brussels, Ghent, and Antwerp. In the province of 
Liege tliis species of industry occupies 6,000 persons, 
and employs n capital of 2.000,000 of francs. 

Leather The preparation and various manufac- 

tures of leather arc carried on with undiminished suc- 
cess. Tlie prineipal tanneries are at Stuvclot and 
Liege; there arc also many at Brussels, Namur, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Ypres, and Tournay. 

OU-cloth is made as good in every particular as in 
France and England. 

Paper factories exist in every province, and the 
manufacture of this important article is progrossively 
improving. The produce at present is insufficient for 
tlie home supply, so that paper’ for hanging is Im- 
ported chiefly from Paris; but the rapidly increasing 
manufactures of Belgium will soon enable it to possess 
this and every other article of use and ornament with- 
out resorting to foreign countries. 

Printing, lice . — All impressions are made upon pap^r 
and with tyiies, manufactured in the kingdom. The 
typographic art is, therefore, an important department 
of national industry. In Brussels, and several of the 
other large towns, printing is carried on to a great 
extent, and with very superior skill. In fact, the print- 
ing of Belgium is in no respect inferior to that of Paris, 
in beauty and neatness of execution, or correctness of 
text. The Belgic press is principally occupied in pro- 
ducing re-impressions of French works published in 
Paris. However, the number of original works Increases 
every year. One printing establishment at Brussels 
now jiroduccs more than all the presses of tlie country 
in the time of its subjection to the French government ; 
and this rcmark/ible increase arises from the extensive 
system of reprinting the best works of France, which 
immediately appear in Belgium commonly at about 
half the original price. Tlie injury sustained by the 
French authors and booksellers has induced those 
parties to form a combined opposition, supported by a 
large amount of capital, but hitherto no success appears 
to iiavo attended these eflbrta. General complaints 
have liccn made in France, and tliat government has 
strongly remonstrated with tho Belgian authorities on 
tho injustice of tills literary piracy. 

Lithography has attained a high degree of excellence, 
and some of the productions of Brussels will bear a 
comparison with the finest specimens of German artists. 
The celebrated geographical establishment, founded at 
Brussels by M. Vandermaelcn, possesses a good press 
for lithography, maps, and charts. 

Bookbinding is executed in Belgium in the best Pa- 
risian style, and firmness and neatness have tho addi- 
tional recommendation of cheapness. 
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(kM»et-making It a tource of employmont to nume- 
rous skilful opcrstfTcs. BrusBols alone contains above 
100, and manV of their articles of fUmlturo arc exported 
to Germany, England, and America. 

The only establishment for the manufacture of eUicfcB 
Is at Cbence, near Liege. The machinery is moved 1^ 
steam. But all kinds of time-pieces arc supplied chiefly 
from France and Switzerland; and with the view ot 
promoting the home production of these usotlil instru- 
ments, the government annually awards premiums and 
medals for the most perfect specimens produced by 
native artists. 

Mathemalical instruments are made with great per- 
Ihetlon, especially by MM. Themar and Sacr6, of Brus- 
sels, whose reputation in this department of art has 
created a demand for their productions iu Germany, 
Holland, and England. 

Musical instruments, that is. pianos and wind instru- 
ments, are very skilfullv manufactured at Brussels. 
The former are preferred to those of Germanv, and the 
latter, which are issued from the establishment of 
M. Sax, who employs 100 workmen, have an European 
reputation for tone and elegant appearance. 

Articles of gold and silver work, bronze, and Jewel- 
lery, are for the most part imported from France. 

MettMurgy, — The abundance of metals and com- 
bustibles in Belgium has occasioned the establishment 
of several extensive forges for the melting and manu- 
focture of iron, copper, and tin. There are three prin- 
dpai groups of forges. — 1. on the banks of the Meuse, 
extending from its entrance into Belgium to the limits 
of Namur and Liege : 2. between the Meuse and the 
Sambre ; aud, 3. at Charleroy. Besides these principal 
grdupi, there are numerous forges, foundries, and tin- 
works, along thp banks of the Uoyoux, the Ourte, and 
its affluents. 

In 1837, there were in the kingdom 23 coke furnaces, 
and 66 of charcoal, each of the former yielding from 3 
to 5 times the produce of one of tlie latter. Since that 
period, the number of coke furnaces lias probably been 
at least doubled, as 26 were then 'in preparation, of 
which 6 at Liege were to be of more enormous dimen- 
sions and power tlian any in Europe. 'I'hc annual pro. 
duce of the Belglc foundries is estimated at 150,(NX) tons, 
which is half that of France, .and one fourth of the pro- 
duce of England. The average price of iron during the 
7 years from 1830 to IH3G was 4i6 francs per ton, first 
quality,— and, second quality, 330 francs. Tho largest 
iron-works on the Continent are those of M. Cockcrill, 


near Liege, where 16 steam-engines of 900 horse power 
are constantly in operation, and from 3,000 to 4,000 
workmen are employed, at wages which average 3 francs 
per day, showing the employment of a capital of two or 
three millions of francs j^r annum. Copper, as well as 
Iron is worked in this establishment, and not only 
massive materials for the engineer, and machines of the 
greatest power and dimensions are constructed, but 
various delicate and exact mechanical instruments. 


The enormous colossal lion which supports the tri- 
umphant pyramid on the battle-field of Waterloo was 
cast in the foundry of M. Cockerill. His numerous and 
various works extend above a mile along the banks of the 
Meuse, and occupy the site of the palace grounds of the 
prince prelate of Liege. 

The royal cannon foundry at Liege is a maniificcnt 
assemblage of the requisite apparatus for manufacturing 
the largest pieces or artillery in iron and bronze. It 
consists of 2 large foundries, surrounded by 12 reverbe- 
rating fUmaces, 2 extensive forging factories, containing 
15 fires ; 6 steam-engines, &c. ftc. Establishments for 
the construction of steam-engines are principally at 
Liege, Brussels, Charleroy, Tillemont, and Bruges. 
During the period from 1829 to 1835, the number of 
•team-engines constructed in the province of liege 
alone was 261, of 6,400 horse power. 

Nail-makhm is an important branch of metallurgy at 
Liege and Charleroy. In the latter place, about 5,500 
hands are employed In this business throughout the 
winter. Liege is also the centre of a manufacture of 
flre-amm, which is universally renowned. About 60 
factories of these articles are constantly active, and their 
produce is largely exported to America, Egypt, Turkey, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. In the ITniteil States of 
America, the rifies and fowling-guns of Liege are pre. 
ferred to those of Birmingham. From 25,000 to 30,000 
guns are annually exported to Brazil alone. The prin- | 
dpol kinds manufactured are,— 1. single and double 
barrelled guns for sporting ; 2. muskets for military | 
use ; 3 . common guns for various purposes ; 4 . pistols, 
which, as well as the best .description of guns, are made 
and finished with great care and skill. The number of 
guns of different kinds manufactured at Liege in 1836 
was 266,979, and of pistols 92,400; total. 349,379. The 
value of tbe«e Is estimated at nearly 7,000,000 francs. The 
prodiM df gun-factories of Liege exceeds that of 
the whole of France, and in tho number of articles ft is 
•uperior to that of Birmingham. 


CuUery forms a considerable ohject of mapu&cturlng 
Industry in the province of Namur, occupying about 
6,000 hands. Other establishments of this nature are 
in operation in Brussels, Ghent, Mons, Leuze* and Ath. 

Steel implements and edge tools are made in several 
localities, out the main simply of the Idngdom is from 
Germany and England. From the latter market, the 
imnual number of clasp knives Imported exceeds 40,000. 

Iron and copper utensils, agricultural implements, 
and saddlery, are manufactured througliout the kingdom. 

Carriage^huilding is well executed at Brussels, with 
respect to strength and cheapness, but elegance of design 
is very generally deficient. 

Porcelain manufactories exist in Brabant, Hainault, 
Namur, and Luxemburg. At Sept Fontaiees, in tho 
last-named province, at Brussels, Andennos, and Tour- 
nay, are produced articles which. In delicacy and beauty, 
may vie with those of every foreign manufocturc, ex- 
cepting S6vres. 

The different kinds of glass, in plate and vessels, are 
made in large establishments at Namur, at Liege, at Val- 
St.-Lambert, where about 1,000 iiamis are employed, and 
at Charleroy, where Uiere are 44 furnaces, employing from 
1,800 to 2,000 hands, and producing annually a value of 
nearly 5,000,000 francs. Four fifths of the produce are 
exported to Germany, Holland, North and South Ame- 
rica, and other countries. Crystal is manufactured at 
the glass-houses of Namur and Val-St.-Lambcrt, and is 
beautifully cut and fasiiioned in Brussels. Casting of 
glass employs about 600 liands, at Oignie, in the province 
of Namur. The same district contains several factories 
for the preparation o{ white leads and at Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, Mechlin, Courtray, and some other cities, 
are establishments fur the preparation of tho various 
chemical products required for tlie useful arts and manu- 
factures. Candles of tallow are manufactured chiefly iu 
Antwerp and Hainault, and of wax at Ypres and Tournay. 
I^mps are made principally at Brussels and Liege, but 
they are now greatly superseded by the introduction of 
gas, which foi some time has been used for lighting tho 
streets aud shops of all tlie large towns. Soap factories 
are numerous in Belgium, and increase continually. Tiio 
soap of Tournay is not inferior to the finest soap of 
Marseilles. Alost, Nlnovc, Koulers, and other towns of 
Flanders, possess a great number of mills and presses for 
the preparation of all kinds of oil, wiiicli are partly cx« 
}iort(‘d to Germany and England. 

In Belgium every circumstance apparently concurs for 
the successful culture of beet, and tiie extraction of sugar 
from its root ; but, owing to some mismanagement, Ihe 
labour and capital devoted to this undertaking have not 
invariably produced an adequate profit. However, about 
60 establishments are in full activity, and their produce is 
highly appreciated for its superior quniities. Fifteen fac- 
tories, in 1836, produced above 2,000,0(i0 kilogrammes. 
There is a very extensive establislmicnt for lioct sugar at 
the village of Waterloo. The kingdom contains aliout 70 
refineries of sugar, foreign and indigenous, producing 
25,000,000 kilogrammes per annum. Half of the whole 
number are In the city nr (jlient, which, in 1836, exported 
nearly 4,000,000 kilogrammes. Cttfe chicorie is prepared 
principally in 20 manufactories af. lloulcrs, in W. Flan- 
ders. 

Salt refineries arc numerous in the provinces of Ant- 
werp, Hainault, and East Flanders. The liest are in tho 
cities of Antwerp and Ghent. 

The breweries in dilTerent parts of the kingdom amount 
to nearly 2,800, besides 150 malt kilns. Beer is the com- 
mon beverage of all classes ; and the best is itroduced In 
Brussels, Louvain, Dlest, and Haegaerdo, in Brabant. 
Louvain alone has 40 breweries, and prckluces annually 
about 200,000 tons of white beer, bierre blanche ; a kind 
for which there is always a great demand. 

In 1836, the whole number of distilleries for the ex- 
traction of alcohol from grain was 1,065. They almund 
most in the provinces of Antwerp, Hainault, and tho 
two Flanders ; and tlicir produce, under the appellation 
of can de vie, or gin, forms an impnrbiiit item in the ex- 
port trade of the kingdom to every quarter of the globe. 

In order to encourage and facilitate improvement In 
I manufactures and industrial pursuits, the government 
has instituted pulilic exhibitions witere only the products 
of the country and its inhabitants are admitted. The 
first was opened in'Brusscls, in 1835, when 2,727 objects 
were exhibited, and a distribution was mado of nume- 
rous medals of gold, silver-gilt, silver, and bronze. 

Patents. — A very considerable part of the revenue of 
Belgium is derived from a tux on patents, no one being 
allowed to exercise any trade cr profession without a 
patent, the price of which depends upon the amount of 
profit obtained. Reports of income are required from 
each individual engaged lnbuBii.esB,and the government 
assessors exercise inquisitorial power in assigning the 
citizens to classes of difterent degrees. The number of 
patents granted by the government, in 1837, for new 
inventions^ was 71 ; for improvements, 21 ; for import- 
ations, 37, 



since the eitablishment of Delgium as an indqieodent 
kingdom, a very rapid progreii hat been obierrabte In 
almost every departidbnt of manufacturing and com* 
meivlal Industry. In proof of which it is alone sufficient 
to adduce the following record of the number of licences 
granted for the establishment of new fhetories. machinery, 
and other apparatus for carrying on each process of the i 
IndustrUd arts ' 


ProTinces. 

Period. 

New 

manufiscturlng 

Establishments. 

New 

Steam. 

Shgines. 

Antwerp 


1832 • 36 

171 ' 


Brabant - 


1H3I .37 

235’ 

9i 

West Flonden 


1833.36 

205 

15 

East Flanders 


1833 - 36 

165 

49 

Halnault 


18.30 - 37 

' l.-iO 

150 

Lirge 


1830 - 37 

230 

81 

Limburg 


1831 -37 

129 


Luxemburg 


1836 

20 


Namur 


1834-36 

37 

20 


The mines of iron and coal are wrought with increased 
activity, and the great extent of commercial speculation 
is sliown by the following official account of capital em- 
barked by different companies from 1833 to 1838 


Coal mines and iron works 
General Societies • 
Glass works 
Sugar works 
Insurance companies 
Koads - - - 

Loan Societies 
Mijscellanoous companies 


- 40,540,000 
45,000,000 

- 8,000,000 

- 8,130,000 

- 71,200.000 

- 3,500,000 

- 43,000,000 

- 26,321,000 


Total - - Fr. 245,601,000 


Steam Powet . — By a calculation, more approximative 
than rigorously exact, the steam-engines actually in 
operation in Belgium represent a force exceeding that of 
20,0(K) horses ; and the mechanical power developed by a 
horse being about seven times greater than that uf a man, 
it follows that steam replaces, in Belgium, the labour of 
140,000 men. In France, in 1835, tlicre were 946 steam- 
engines, of 14,051 horse power. 

Engines. Honepoir. 

The proTince of 


The numbers in the other provinces are not exactly 
ascortalued. 

The Commerce of Belgium at present extends its re- 
lations to numerous parts of the world, and includes every 
species of indigenous and foreign production. The 
average annual value it represents may be estimated at 

360.000. 000 francs ; that is, 210,000,000 of imports, and 

150.000. 000 of exports. 

The following results, deiluced from the official tables 
of imports and exports, will serve to convey a general 
idea of the foreign commerce of Belgium : — 

The total value of importations, in 1834, was 212,734,132 
francs, and of exportations, 135,790,426 francs ; in 1835, 
the value of importations was 212,396,446 nrabcs, and of 
exportations, 160,705,447 francs. The amount of inv 

rtations includes that of the merchandise remaining 
bond at the close of each preceding year ; n.amcly, 
f(;r 1833, 19,824,706 francs, and for 1834, 13,426,772 francs. 
The bonding yards are at Antwerp, Bruges, Brussels, 
Courtray, Ghent, Liege, Louvain, Mechlin, Mons, Nieu- 
port, Ostend, Ilurcmuiido, Tournay, and Venloo. 

Of the foreign merchandise imported, the value of the 
amount consumed in the kingdom was, in 1834, 174,855,797 
francs, and in 1835, 163,890,346 francs ; and of that ex- 
ported to foreign countries, the value of Belgic produce 
was, in 1834, 118,540,917 francs, and, in 1835, 138,037,695 
francs ; whence it results, that the value of foreign pro- 
duce consumed in Belgium exceeded that of the native 
produce exported by 56,314,880 francs, in 1834, and 
25,852,661 francs in 1835. 

The external commerce of Belrium suffered greyly by 
the revolution in 1830, as Holland has since retained and 
monopolised the trade with all the colonies which be- 
longed to the kingdom of the United Netherlands. How- 
ever, it appears, from the following account of com- 
mercial shipping, that the number and tonnage of vessels 
which entered the great port of Antwerp in 1837 are 
Dearly double ttiose of 1829* the year previous to the revo- 
lution. 

The articles which Belgium supplies to England arc 
oak-bark, flax, madder, clover-seed, spelter, and sheep’s 
wool ; in return for which England scuds various kinds of 
East and West India produce, and manufactures to the 
value of about a million annually, consisting princi- 
pally of brass and copper manufactures, cotton fabrics 
and yam, hardware, earthenware, salt, sheep’s wool, 
worsted, woollen yam and woollen fabrics. A large 


Namur 

Antwerp 


in 1837, .344 of 12,447 
83 . 5 — 6^32 
4.3 — 478 

In 18.36, 31 — 378 

9 — 127 


portion of the oottin yarn, cotton clotht, sad tobaew, 
which are exported from Endaiid to Belgfam an then 
imuggled ocroM the French frontier by means of large 
and Mgacious dogs, which are carefully trained for tSe 
purpose, by being pampered in France, and half starved 
and Ill-treated in Belgium. They are taught tp avoid all 
public roads, and when they find themselves noticed, 
they slink away with their burdens, and lie concealed in 
the nearest covert until they can venture again on their 
journey. A reduction of the high rates of English Import 
duties would be of much benefit to Belgium. On linen, 
iVirnlture, and toys. It is 20 per cent ; on bobbinet, 80 per 
cent. ; and the rates are very higli on hats, paper, sewing 
silk, books, stationery, apples, pears, mustard seed, nuts, 
and the oils from linseed, r^, and hemp. The commercial 
and manufacturing cities of Belgium ar^ Brussels, Ghent, 
l.iege, Namur, Toumay, Ypres, Mons, Loavahi,Vervicrs, 
Mechlin ; to which are to be added the maritime cities, 
which are — Antwerp, Ostend, Nieuport, and Bruges. 
Some notice of the great extent of the Belize commerce 
in the middle ages is given under the head of History 3 
but for more particular accounts of its astonishing pros- 
perity at that remote period, reference must be maide to 
the articles Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. 

Commercial Shipping . — Belgium communicates with 
the sea by Ostend, by Antwerp, by Nieuport, by the canal 
of Bruges to Oostburg, by the canal of Dunkirk to 
Fumes, by the canal of Ghent to Terneusen, by the canal 
of Termoude to Hulst, by the Scheldt from Flessingue. to 
Antwerp, by the Scheldt and the canal ofWllImroek 
from Brussels to Antwerp, and by the canal of Louvain 
and the Scheldt from Louvain to Antwera. 

The principal ports are Antwerp and Ostend. The 
former is one of the finest in Europe, and afibrds recep- 
tion to vessels of the largest tonnage. The situation of 
Antwerp, between the N. and S. countries of Europe, 
and the establishment of a railroad communicatMB 
thence to Cologne, seem to promise to this port a futiro 
accession of great European importance. 

The number of merchant vessels belonging to the ports 
of Belgium in 1838, not Including those of the fisheries, 
WHS 137 ; of which the tonnage was 19,535, and tlm num- 
ber of men composing the crews 1.093. Vessels are built 
^ all the Bea-ix>rts, and premiums are given by go^ 
vernment for the construction of ships tor sea navi- 
gation. 

Steam-boats are increasing, and it is proposed to esta- 
blish them on all the principal lines or communication 
by water, as well within the country as to foreign ports. 
At present, the commercial shipping of Belgium is not 
more than altout one nineteenth of what It ought to be ; 
for it is calculated that the kingdom requires 2,700 vessels 
each, on an average, of 140 tons, to export its indigenous 
products, and to import, by means of its own ships, the 
foreign produce which it annually consumes* 

Among the indications of increasing commerce in Bel- 
gium, must be remarked the progressive activity of the 
port of Antwerp. The number of vessels, from all parts 
of the world, which entered there, and their tonnage, 
during the four years 1834-87, were as follows 


1834 

1,065 vessels 

138,206 tonnage 

1835 

1,196 

153.764 

1886 

1,250 

176.461 

1837 

1,426 

225,759 


The number of passengers who arrived at Antwerp In 
1837. by 7 steam-packets, 6 of which were English, was 

4,000. At Ostend, in the same year, 550 vessels entered, 
and 2,000 passengers by the English steamers; and at 
BruTOS, 143 vessels entered, of 18,000 tons. 

Money.— The franc is the monetary unit of Belgium, 
and its divisions are made according to the decimal sjrs- 
tem. There are 11 different Belgic coins ; namely, 8 of 
gold, — the piece of 40 francs, and the piece of SO francs ; 
5 of silver,— pieces of 5 francs, 2 francs, 1 franc, Haifa 
franc, and a quarter of a franc ; 4 of copper^- pieces of 10 
centimes, of 5, of 2, and of 1 centime. The florin of Brabant 
Is worth 1 franc 81 centimes, and it is divided into •20 
sous, each sous being again divided into 12 deniers. 

The Hdtel de$ Monnaics Is at Brussels. The value of 
silver and copper coins which vrere thence issued, during 
the period 1832-37, was 16,641,668 francs. The moneta^ 
capital existing in Belgium Is estimated at 200,000,000 
francs. ’Fhc ancient coins of the Pays Bas are still In 
circulation, but their numlier dally diminishes. 

The value of the English sovereign in Belgic mongy 
is 25 francs 20 centimes ; and the English shilling, 1 franc 
16 centimes. ^ . 

Banks and Commereial 5ocfWies. — Belgium possestes 
several large finaneial establishments, devoted to Indus- 
trial and commereial operations, which render an im- 
mense service to the manufactures and commerce of the 
country. At Brussels an association was formed, by royal 
authority, on the 28th of August, 1822, with a charter 
lor 27 years. It is entitled the Soci4t4 GSnSrale pour 
favoriter I* ludustiiet and its object is to develops the 
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motirees, and promote the prospeHty, of Agriculture, 
eontmerce, and inanufactureA. Its capital consists, Isl, 
of 50,000.000 florins ( 105,820, OOOTr.). of wlilch 20,(K)0,00U 
ore vested In real property, and 30,000,000 in 60,000 
shares, eacli of 500 florins, at an interest of 5 per cent.; 
fldly, of a reserved fund, formed of a tlilrd of the divi- 
dends, and which, in 1836, amounted to 20,000,000 francs. 
It Issues notes to the amount of 40,000,000 francs, for 
sums of 50, 100, .'iOO, and 1,000 IVancs ; and its general 
operations consist of tlie discounting of commercial bills, 
receiving deposits, making loans and advances, and In 
various ways aflbrdlng accommodation to facilitate com- 
mercial transactions. Tlie administrative body Is formial 
of a governor, who is nominated by the king, six direc- 
tors, a secretary, and a treiwurer. 

The Bank of Belgium^ at Brussels, was instituted by a 
royal decree of the i2th of Feb., 1H35, witli a charter for 
85 years. Its capital is 20,000,000 francs, in 20,000 shares, 
eaw of 1,000 foancs. The rate of Interest is 5 per cent. 
It oper.ates at once as a bank of deposits, of circulation, 
of discount; and of accommodation to ttic commercial 
classes similar to that afforded by the society just de- 
scribed. A director and four administrators are nomi- 
nated by the king, and the accounts arc annually audited 
by a general assembly of tlie holders qf ten shares. 

Among the dependencies of the Socu'U’ Gir^ralc^ are 
the Maemy <f Capitalists^ with a capital of 56,000,000 
Arancs ; the Society qf Commerce^ capital 10,000,000 ; and 
the Kational Society^ with a capital of 15,000,000 francs. 

The Bank of Belgium has formed a Society qf United 
SAareSt with a capital of 40,000,000 francs. Under the 
same patronage was established. In 1836, the Ba7tk qf 
LicgCy for 40 years*: it has a fund of 4,000,000 fraucs, In 
shares, each of 1,000 francs. In 1837, a great financial 
society was founded, under the title of the Commercial 
Bank qf Aniwirps its term is for 25 years, and its 
capital W, 000, 000 francs, in shares, each of 1,000 francs, 
l^roerous other institutions of tliis n.ature exist in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. The amount of capital 
possessed by anonymous societies authorised by the go- 
vernment since 1833 exceeds 300,000,000 francs. The 
conditions of success to these societies arc that tliey con- 
fine their competition to such industrial operations as the 
inanufimture of the metals and otlicr substances of iu- 
trinslc and permanent value. 

The amount of property insured against fire, in the 
year 1837, by 11 insurance companies of Belgium, was 
1,786,832,222 francs; in addition to which, an amount, 
estimated at 200,000,000 francs, was iusured by foreign 
companies. 

Weights and jife/rrum?. — Belgium bos adopted the 
weights and measures of the French metrical system ; 
the fundamental principle of which is the measure of 
length. Its unity, the metre, is the tcii'miliionth part of 
a quadrant of the meridional circle of the cartli. The 
length of the metre is nearly an inch less than an Knglish 
yard and half a quarter ; tnot is, 3 280992 ft. Tlic unit 
of superficial measure, the arc, is a square, of which the 
Mde is 10 metres. The unit of the measure of capacity, 
the ZiYrc, is a cube, of whicli the side is the tenth part of 
a m^tre. The siire is a cubic metre. The unit of the 
measure of weight Is a centimetre cube of distilled water ; 
that Is, a cube of which the side is a hundredth part of a 
mHre. The itinerary measures are the decametre^ kilo~ 
inlfrc, and myriametrei tliat is, measures containing 
severally, 10, 1,000, and 10,000 mdtres. Measures of 
length are the mitre^ or lineal unity, the decimitre, 
eentimSire, and millimetre i which severally represent 
the tenth, hundredth, and thousaiullh parts of a m5tr& 
Land is measured by the hectare^ containing 10,000 sijuare 
mdtres ; the are, containing 100 square metres; and the 
tenUaret which is 1 squaie mktre. For liquid and dry 
measure, are used the litre^ which, as already described, 
is a cube of which the side is the tentii part of a m5tro ; 
and the decalitre^ hectolitre^ and AriVoAYrv— decimal mul- 
tiples of the litre, or 10, 100, and 1,000 litres. The 
mceMtre is a tenth part of the litre. For solid measure, 
are used the stere and decistdre ; that is, a cubic m5trc 
and its tenth part. For the measure of weight, arc used 
the gramme^ already explained ; the decagramme^ or 10 
grammes; the kilogramme^ or 1,000 grammes; and the 
oKfnfol, or 100 kilogrammes. Tiie di^cigwmme is a 
tenth part of the gramme. It may be usclm to add the 
correspondent value of a few of tliese measures with 
those of Rngltad, and for more elaborate explanations, a 
reference may tie made to the Anntuure tic I'Observatoire 
de BrtueUeSt par M. Quetolct, 1838 and 1839. 

llelgic. 


Mfltre 
MiUlmfltre a 
Centimetre b 
D ecimetre ■■ 
Myriametre b 
M etre can! B 
Are 


3*280 feet 
0*039 inch. 
0*398 inch. 
3*937 inch. 
6*213 mil. 
1*196 sq.y. 
0*098 rood 


Hectare b 2*473 acres 
Litre B 1*760 pint 
Decalitre b 2*201 gal. 
lleetoUtre b 22*009 gal. 
Gramme B].V438g.ir. 

KUogr«nme=J|;*Sj^;;*- 


The ancient provincial measures which are still par* 
tielly used, are too numerous for explanation. 


Roads of the first class, paved or macadamised, and 
numerous others of 8tH*otulary gharacter, intersect the 
Bclgic provinces in every direction. After England, 
Belgium, in fact, is the next country of Kuroi>r in which 
lines of rood exist in the greatest number, and are kept 
in the best oonditiun. They are broader and more re- 
gular than those of England, and Are infinitely better 
managed than the roads of l*>ance: tliey are .also capable 
of sustaining the greatest extremes nii<l changes of 
weather, without undergoing any injury worthy of notice. 
The highways of the state, of the first class, have a widtii 
of 19 mdtres 50 ccutimCtrcs ; those of tlie second class 
are made 13 metres GO centimetres in width, if they tra- 
verse woods and thickets, if not, 11 metres 70 centi- 
metres. Provincial roads have a width of 9 mdtres 75 
centimetres. In these dimensions, the later.al banks or 
ditches are not included. I'hc whole surface occupied 
by the roads of Belgium is estimated at 70,000 hectares, 
or 210,000 English acres. Tiiosc of tlie first and second 
class are marie and maintained by the state ; the pro- 
vincial roads are the affair of the provinces; and tlie 
smaller byways belong to the communes. It is calcu- 
lated that, in Belgium, a league of road, or 3 m. English, 
costs In construction 150,000 francs. Besides several 
new state road4 in course of execution, about 30 new 
provincial roads have been planned and undertaken ; and 
a company has been formed for the opening of 300 m. 
of roads, railways, and canals, on tiie plain of tlie 
Campine. 

Belgium is the first state in Europe In whicli a gonornl 
system of railways has been planned and e\i'(‘utcd by the 
government at tiie public cost ; and certainly it is an 
honourable distinction to have given the first exarrifile r-f 
such a national and systematic ptovi.sinn of tiie means of 
rapid communication. Tiie uiidertaking was first pro- 
jectetlin 1H33, and the object proposed was to unite tlie 
principal commercial towns on one side witli the sea, 
and on the other witli the frontiers of France and 
2*russia. In this respect Belgium i.s most favourably si- 
twttpd for the experiment of a general system of rail- 
roads. it is comp.act in form, of moderate extent, is 
surrounded on three of its sides by active coinrneieial 
nations, and on the fourth liy the sea, from which it is 
separated only by a few hours’ voyage from England. 
On the W. side are the two large and commodious ports 
of Antwerp and Ostend, and its F.. frontier is distant 
only a few longues from the Bhim*, which affords a con- 
nection with tiie Htitions of central and S. Europe, li is 
thereforo in possession of convenient markets for its 
productions, and of great facilities for an extensivt* 
transit trade. Tlie physical nature of tiie rountiy is also 
most favourable, being lor the most part very flat, and 
requiring but few of those costly works of levelling, tun- 
nelling, and embankment, which serve to increase* so 
enormously the expense of similar undertakings in Eng- 
land. The goveriiineiit first employed skilful engineers 
to survey tlie kingdom, .*iiid to deteimine the main liiu's, 
with regard not only to the physieid circumstances of tiie 
surface, but to tlie interests of the large towns .’ind their 
various relations, internal and ioreigii. In May, 1K34, a 
law was p’assed for tlie prosecution of tiie plan proposed, 
and the city of Mechlin was maile tiie centre or tlic sj s- 
tem, witli four piincipal branches extending, N. to Ant- 
werp ; E. to liOtivain, Liege, Verviens, and the frontiers 
of Prussia, to be continued by a private company to Co- 
logne ; S. tlirough Brussels and the province of Hainault, 
to the Frenrh frontier near Valciicionues ; and W. by 
Deiidcnnund, Ghent, and Bruges, to Ostend. By adopting 
the lines that concentrate at Mechlin, a larger nuii ber of 
towns are passed than by taking Brussels for the cciilral 
station, and the distaiicA from Antwerp to the E. frontU'r 
is considerably less ; but some regret has been expressed 
that Brussels, the metropolis of tlie kingdom, was not 
ciiosen as the centre of the system. The Belgian go- 
vernment merely requires that the undertaking should 
pay its own expenses,— that it should bo neither a bur- 
den, nor a source of revenue. The expenses conrist 
of the cost of maintenance and repairs, the payment of 
interest upon, and the gradual redemption of, the ca- 
pital Invested. For the last object, a profit of 5 per cent, 
per annum is expected upon the original outlay, beyond 
the current expenses. Besides, it may conlidt'ntly lie 
anticipated that the increase of commercial traihe 
throughout the kingdom will repay the outlay of the go- 
vernment by increasing tlie amount of its revenue. All 
the railroaas established by the government of Belgium 
have been formed for a double line of rails ; but, except 
In partial instances, only one line is laid down ; it lieiiig 
intended to add the other when required. A similar 
plan of commencing with a single line is generally 
adopted in the United States of America. I'hc cost of 
construction in Belgium has varied from 5,000/. to 1(),0(M)f. 
per mile, which is much below tlie rate of expense in- 
curred in England and France. The Manchester and 
Liverpool line, and many others, cost about 40,orM)/. per 
mlic ; the short line from London to Grcenwicli 2(H), 0(K>/. 
a mile ; and the estimated cost per mile of the lines pro> 
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jected from Pnrii to Havre varies from 15,0001. to 
81.000/. In the United States of America, the expenses 
fiiictuate between 2,000/. and 6,0(X)/. a mile. It Is worthy 
of remark, that the actual cost incurred in Belgium lias 
exceeded the estimate of the engineers by only 8 per 
cent. ; while in England, the estimates, for instance of the 
London and Birmingham, and of the Great Western 
railways, have been exceeded in the cost by 100 per 
cent In cheapness of fares, the Belgiiui railroads for 
surpass those of England. 'I'hu lengtli, of the line be- 
tween Antwerp and Brussels is 27| miles ; the fare, in a 
first class carriage, 2s. Gd. : while a nearly similar dis- 
tance in England, from Liverpool to Manchester, is i 
.5s. Gd. In Belgium there are four kinds of railway car. ' 
riagec ; — the Berlin, diligence, char-i-banc, and wagon. | 
The charge in the two first is at the rate of l^d. a mile, 
and they answer to the English mail and coach, for which I 
Che rate of charge per mile is 24e/., or nearly double, i 
The chars-a-banc, which are used by great numbers of I 
the poorer class, are but three farthings a mile, and the i 
wjmons are only one halfpenny. : 

That the adoption of a system of low fares is bene- ' 
ficial to tlie managers of railways, may clearly be seen in 
the fart that, in Belgium, where the charges are only one 
half, or a third of those in England, the proportion of the 
population who travel is five times greater ; for, accord- 
ing to official documents, it appears that the number of 
travellers on the Liverpool and Manchester line, com- 
paritd with the population of the towns along its course, 
gives one trip to each person in a year ; while a similar 
comparison of the travellers and population on the line 
between Antwerp and Brussels shows the average num- 
l»er of trips to each individual to be five. Since the 
estdhlisliment of railway communication between these 
two cities, and the consequent reduction of the expense 
of travelling to one half of the previous charges on the 
common road, the intercourse has become nearly ten 
times greater, and it appears that the difference is mainly 
orrasioned by the poorer classes being enabled to avail 
themselves of this means of locomotion, both for busi- 
ness and recreation ; an advantage of which the same 
classes in England are unfortunately deprived, by the 
amount of railroad fares being kept above their reach. 
The r.'ite of charge per ton for extra luggage and mer- 
chandise on the Brussels and Antwerp line is less tiian 
Gd. a mile ; and on the London and Binningham lino. 
Is. 2d. Another point in which the Belgian railway car- 
riages surpass those of England is, that of evenness and 
uniformity of motion. They move without that offensive 
thpmping and swinging for which the English vehicles 
of this kind are distinguished ; they are also much 
neater and better finished ; and their velocity varies from 
20 to 30 miles an hour. The beneficial effect of the go- 
verqment's undertaking the estabiishinent of a general 
system of railways, is obvious in the introduction of this 
important means of communication much earlier than 
could have been accomplished by the separate operations 
of private companies; and to the objection that the 
government may exercise a too despotic infiucnce over 
public travelling, it may be replied that, from the cx- 

{ icrience alTorded by the chartered railroads of England, 
t is not likely that the control of the state will be more 
absolute than that of the directors of pri.ato companies: 
and as a proof that the Belgic government offers no dis- 
couragement to private speculations of this nature, it 
may be stated that, in 1838, there had been 3G applications 
granted by the government for numerous branch rail- 
roads, many of which ore opened, and others in active 
preparation. 

Cono/s.— The length of the course of canals in Bel- 


glum nmounts to 400,220 mfitres, and that of the navigabto 
rivers to 062,74G mdtres. Hence the tout extent of In- 
land navigation is- 1,422,906 metres, or 854 English miles. 
The facilities thus afforded for the transport of heavy 
merchandise and agricultural produce between the prin- 
cipal places in the kingdom is a great advantage to the 
prosecution of all industrial and commercial business. 
The following table exhibits the name, direction, and 
length of each canal In Belgium. 

Basin qf the Scheldt. Msticiu 

C. of Bois Ic Due to Alaestricht • - 22,800 

Bruges to TEcluse • - - 10,600 

Bruges to Ostend - - - 23,300 

Caraman— Hainault . - 800 

Ghent to Bruges - - - 42,376 

Ghent to Temeusen - - 21,000 

La Lieve — Flanders - - 41,100 

Louvain — Brabant • - 29,500 

Moerdyck W. Flanders - - 10,800 

Mocrwacrt — E. Flanders - - 21,171 

Mons to Condc - . - 17,888 

Passchcu^dael to Nicuport - - 21,2.55 

Foinerseul to Antoing - - 23,051 

Stdienen — E. Flanders - - 4,720 

Willebroekto Brussels - - 80,000 

Basin of the Meuse and Scheldt. 

Charleroi to Brussels^ ... 74,629 
Basin of the Aa. 

nocsinghe—W. Flanders - . 6,460 

Bergues to Fumes . . . 13,500 

Dixmude to Uandxaeme - . 11,500 

Dunkirk to Fumes . • 8,370 

Fumes to Nicuport - . . 10,580 

Loo— W. Flanders . . 14,920 


New Canals not completed. — 
Chimai to c. of Charleroi . . 65,000 

C. of Kspierres from the Scheldt to the March - 8,550 

The north from the Scheldt to tlie Meuse 103,000 
Diest to Trois-Foiitaines . . 46,000 

Junction from the Scheldt to the Lys . 85,944 

The Meuse and Moselle, near Liege - 279,712 

Licrrc towards Zammel . 28,700 

Eelzaote to the sea - . . 50,900 

Mons to the Sambro . . 30,000 

fSee Rivers."} 

Population. — The population of Belgium, Iw the last 
census of Dec. 31 . 1836, amounted to 4,242,600. It belongs 
to three principal races, the Germanic, which compre- 
hends the Flemings and Germans ; the Gallic, to wnich 
tielong the Walloons; and the Semitic, which com- 
prehuiids only the Jews. The Flemings, who speak in 
general a dialect of the Dutch language, form the popu- 
lation of the arrondissements of Brussels and Louvain in 
Brabant, and that of the provinces of Antwerp, the two 
Flanders, and the greatest portion of the province of 
Limburg. The Germans occupy a part of the provinces 
of Luxemburg and Limburg. The Walloons, who 
amount to about 1,300,000, speak a dialect of the ancient 
French, and inhabit the provinces of Liege, Namur, 
Hidnault, the arrondissement of N ivelles, in Braliant, and 
a part of the province of Luxemburg. The Jews are dis- 
tributed throughout the kingdom. 

The French language is used in public affiiirt and by 
all the educated and wealthy classes. Among the Flem- 
ish, and Germ.in inhabitants, nearly all speak French, or 
at least comprehend it. The unount of population in 
I each province, in Dec. 1836, was as follows : — 
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In thfi totiil nuwibpr of births in the towns wes 
the country, 111,570. The number of mar- 
” 8U4li mviree, IS. The number ef death,, 
towns was 26,865 ; and In the country. 75,379. 
*"'nie number of children found abandoned by their 
^ ! the number of deaf and dumb: 
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The annual numlier of foundlings has continued nearly 
the same since 1833. Of the 1,900 deaf and dumb, 1,493 
were from birth, and 407 from accident ; and 9G0 of the 
blind were cases of military ophthalmia. 

The following general observations express the results 
deduced from an examination of sevcrul statistical docu- 
ments respecting the population of Belgium in 1836 : — 
The whole male population may be considered as consist- 
ing of two parts, equal In number, namely, those under 
and those above the age of 23. The same is true of the 
females, except that the point of division is tlie age of 25. 
Of the unmarried, male and female, the number under 
and over the age of puberty is equal. In the country 
population, the two sexes are very nearly equ.al in num- 
ber ; in tlie towns, there is a uniform excess of females. 
The proportion of the married to the whole population is 
as 1 to 2. The proportion of unmarried to married, in 
an equal nu'uber of ciich, is comparatively greatest 
among males in the country. The number of widows is 
double Hint of the widowers ; and this excess is much 
larger in the town than in the country populations. In 
KM) houses in the country there are 106 families. In the 
tnwns there are 466 persons to 100 families, or something 
above 4i to each family ; In the country, 503 persons to 100 
families, or 5 to each family. 1'ho births to the whole 
population are, in the country, as 1 to 29*9 ; ana in the 
towns, I to 27*7. The deaths to the whole population are, 
in the country, 1 to 44*3 : and in the towns, 1 to 34*9. 
The total marriages to the total popuKation are as 1 to 
I. 34 *9; the number divorced, as 1 to 282'84. The pro- 
portion of the population of towns to that of the country 
IK as 1 to 3*22. The marriages in the towns are, to those 
in the country, as 31 to 100, or 1 to 3 ; which proportion 
is identical with that between tlie two kinds of popu- 
lation. The average proportion of births to marriages, 
in the whole population, is ns 4 6 to I ; and of deaths to 
birtlis, 1 to 1*48 in thecountry, and 1 to 1*26 in the towns. 
Th 3 excess of the numbers of births to the deaths is 
42 980, or 331 per cent. The greatest number of births 
was in March, 14, 583 ; the least number, in August, 10,993 : 
the greatest number of deaths was in .Tanuary, 10,186 ; 
the l^t number, in July, 7,291. The illegitimate births 
are to tlie legitimate as 1 to 12 in East Flanders, tlie 
richest province ; and 1 to 33 in Luxemburg, the poorest 
province in the kingdom : the general average is 1 to 21. 
The medium duration of life in Belgium is 31 years. 
The probable duration of life, immediately after birth, is 
—males, 24 years in the country ; 21 years in the towns : 
females, 27 years in the country ; S8 years In the towns. 
At the age of 5 years, it is — males, 51 years in the 
country ; 48 years in the towns : females, 51 years in 
the towns ; 48 years in the country. At 40 years of age, 
27 for both sexes, in town and country : at 60, 12 to 13 ; 
and at 30, only 4. The number of paupers (/cr indigentt) 
constitute 14*8 per cent, or 1 In 7, of the whole popu- 
lation ; and It is remarkable that in those provinces where 
Industry and commercial enterprise have produced the 
greatest wealth and improvement, the proportion of 
paupers exceed 21 tier cent. ; while in Luxemburg, the 
poorest province of the kin^oin, it is only 0*7, or less 
.dilute 1 percent. The operative classes form three fourths 
^ or the whole population. The number of insane persons, 
of whom more than one half arc paupers, ore as 1 to 1,000 
of the 'Whole population ; and maniacs, to the other 
daises of insane, as 1 to 5, Of 10 Insane persons mcdl- 
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cally treated, scarcely 1 Is cured. The number of deaf 
and dumb is as 1 to 2,193. The niinihcr oi 111111(1 1 to 
1,012. On an average in 1,000 born, 543 are vaccinated ; 
22 have the small-pox, of which 2 die. 

The government census of the population of Belgium 
is conducted with the most exemplary attention to sys- 
tematic method. All the useftil points of inquiry are in- 
cluded, so that the results exhibit a most valuable 
assemblage of scientific data, which in satisfactory com- 
pleteness and precision are not surpassed by similar do- 
rnments of any other country. A particular of great 
importance in the calculations of life insurance — the 
ages of the living and dying, — which in many enume- 
rations of the inhabitants of other countries has been 
omitted, is ascertained with great care in the population 
inmiiries of Belgium. 

Manners awl Customs,— -Tlie Belgians have been 
successively subjected to the influence of so many 
diflerent governments — French, Austrian, Spanish, 
Dutch — that they consequently possess no distinctive 
and peculiar national character. Thu apathy and per- 
severing industry of the Dutch is blended with the 
vivacity and self-assurance of the French, without pro- 
ducing an agreeable compound. The diflerent pro- 
vinces exhibit some variety of character and manners. 
On the borders of Holland the people are generally 
similar to the Dutch, and adopt their customs, amuse- 
ments, and dress ; hut In the southern districts they 
dllTer but little from the French in .miM>arance, haliits, 
costume, and language. The Belgians have always 
displayed a passionate fondness for S(X'ial libertv,— an 
tmpatienre of control that embroiled them with all their 
different rulers, and involved them in ruinous disiisters 
during many successive centuries. Writers of all ages 
agree in describing the Belgians as the most restless, 
unruly, tumult-loving mortals in existence; always 
treating tlieir best rulers the worst, while the bad 
overawed them. In the history of no other country do 
we find such unbounded liberty with such an invincible 
dls]msition to abuse it. The Flemish burghers no 
sooner emancipated themselves from the despotism of 
their feudal lords, than jealousy of each other’s power 
engaged them in frequent and fatal hostilities ; so that 
*' liberty,” says Mr. Hallain, in his History of the 
Middle Ages, ” never wore a more unamiable coun- 
tenance than among these burghers, who abused the 
power she gave them by cruelty and insolence.” They 
confirmed every compact with ceremonious oaths, and 
then broke thc'm one after another, — always comidaiii- 
ing of encroachments upon their lilicrticN ; and this 
characteristic deficiency of good faith appears to have 
iM^n transmitted to the present descendants of the 
Belgians of tho middle ages. Major Gordon, in his 
useful ” Advice to Settlers in Belgium,” has candidly 
put this failing on record, and the fart is reasserted 
by an able writer and admirer of the Belgians (in 
the London and Westminster Review for April 1H39, 
p.377.) who says that “a facility for making promises 
and breaking them runs througfi the Belgian people, in 
all the channels of business, wholesale or retail, of the 
bureau or in the workshop.” The same author rcmaiks 
that ” this general w.int of veracity does not extend Into 
the great national transactions, nor into the proceedings 
of diplomacy.” The most obvious peculiarity by which 
the Belgians arc distinguished is their devout ob&crv - 
ane .0 of religious rites and ceremonies. Long and im- 
posing processions of the priesthood In their sacerdotal 
dresses are freiiuently parading the streets of the prin- 
cipal towns. Every native salutes the consecrated host 
with the duepost reverence as it passes by, and it would 
be dangerous for the traveller to manifest, even by a 
gesture, the slightest disposition to ridicule. It is evi. 
dent, indeed, in the whole conduct and customs of the 
Belgians, as described by writers of every party, that 
the higher classes are greatly influenced by bigotry, and 
the lower classes by superstition. In the rurid districts 
the clergy are regarded with fanaticid veneration, and 
they every where exercise, and endeavour to maintain, 
a powerful dominion over the great mass of workmen 
and peasants. The churches are all open at five or six 
o’clock every morning, when every good Catholic attend.^ 
to repeat his prayers before entering upon the business or 
pleasure of t^o day, and the afternoon and evening of 
every Sunday are onlivenod by the entertainments of 
tavern gardens, grounds for shooting witj) the cross- 
bow, ball-rooms, theatres, and other public pl.’ices of 
amusement. Another remarkable and very general 
trait In the Belglc character is a pertinacious adherence 
to long-establlMod notions, habits, and customs, with 
an aversion to proposed improvements, however worthy 
of consideration and adoption. This, however, is more 
especially true of the rural population,- for the middle 
classes of tho towns are distinguished for a lealous 
spirit of enterprise, and extreme readiness to act upon 
every suggestion of advantage and additional facility, in 
the prosecution of industrial and commercial business ; 
and upon this important and highly InteUigent portion 
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of the population depend the present and future ele- and pomfortablc refreshnu nt, and Ms farm icrvanta 
vatioTi and prosperity of tlio whole kingdom. The treated with kliiilness and rospert. lie does not aspire to 
wealthy inhabitants of the cities have very generally be a gentleman, and his servants feel the benefit. 'J’hey 
atlopted the langua|^, fashions, dress, manners, and uniformly dine in'a plentiful and orderly inunncr with tlie 
amusemeuts of the Frorich, so that Umsscls may be farmer and his family at the same table, which Is covered 
regarded as Fans in miniature— with much of the did- with a clean cloth, and well supplied with spoons, four- 
ness of a mere provincial town. pronged forks, and every other convenient article. A 

Music and dancing are very favourite amusements, es- standing dish is soup, composed of buttermilk boiled and 
pecially Mdth the middle and lower classes. On every tluckeiied with flour or rye bread. Potatoes, salt pork, 
fine summer evening balls are given at the tavern gar- salt fish, various vegetables, and eggs arc the articles of 
dens, which are numerous in the outskirts of every large dally consumption, wltli occasionally fresh meat and 
town. The price of admission varies from 3 or 4 sous to fresh fish, and always abundance of butter or rendered 
a iranc. Musical festivals arc celebrated every year at lard. All these provisions are made palatable by toler- 
Bruges, Cihent, and Antwerp, by amateur performers, able cooking. The potatoes are always peeled, and ge- 
wlio are emulated hy enthusiastic ambition to win nu- neraliy stewed in milk. Akindofkidney bean, sliced and 
merous prizes, which arc awarded to the best performers, stewed in milk, is a constant dish. No respectable 
The musical skill exhibited on these occasions is truly farmer is without a welUcultivated garden, full of the 
astonishing ; and the trial of the comparative ability of best culinary vegetables and apples, all of which appear 
the natives of particular localities Is regarded with in- at his own table. He is particularly attentive to the 
tense excitement, which is manifested by marching the preservation of a neat and comfortable appearance, per- 
performors to tlic 'contest In stately processions, accom- sonal and domestic. Healtli and cleanliness are greatly 
panied by party banners, and thuusaiids of spectators, promoted by an ample supply of good linen apparel ; and 
Music, in fact, is so commonly and carefully learnt, even few, even of the labourers, are without several changes, 
by the labouring classes, that the harmony of the airs In home work, the farmer wears a blue linen frock. Hla 
which are sung by groups of peasants while at work, is house is oriwunented outside by flowering creepers, or 
oftim delightful to tlie most cultivated musical ear. The fruit trees trained against the walls: and within, the 
national taste for music is strongly manifested in the ncatuess of every arrangement is highly pleasing. F.ach 
numerous .and singularly excellent chimes of M) or 100 article of furniture is highly polished : the service of 
bells, called carillom^ which are i>laced in the church pewter is displayed in glittering rows, and the tiled floor 
steeples and towers of the town halls. Those in the Is kept perfectly cleiui by frequent ablutions. The Fle- 
large cities are not always played by means of a revolving mish farmer seldom amasses riches, and as rarely is 
barrel worked by machinery, but by keys, similar to those afilicted by poverty. Industry and frugality secure mr 
of an organ, though of far greater dimensions. The per- him the enjoyment of moderate comforts, and beyond 
former, an accomplished musician, is paid a considerable these he has no anxiety, lie abstains from the excite- 
salary fur amusing thccitizeus during an hour or two every inent of spirituous liquors, though ealily procured ; he 
day, with tlie finest musical compositions. Ills hands are never exceeds his available means ; punctually pays his 
cased with tliick leather, and the physical force rc*QUired rent, and, in case of emergency, he has always something 
Is so severe as to exhaust the strength ol a powerful man at command beyond his necessary expenses. 

In a quarter of an hour. In some localities, the difl'erent Sciences and Arts. — irMneo the provinces of Belgium 
chimes arc soDumerous, as scarcely to leave an interval of have formed an independent nation, a great spirit of 
silence, day or night. At a distance, the sounds float as emulation, and desire of improvement, have arisen among 
softly as the notes of an illolian harp, or melodious organ, all classes of the population. Energies have been 
riie half Dutchman of the province of .Antwerp loves to awakened that already have achieved much in the cause 
iiidiilge his constitutional apathy in seilatelv sitting over of social and intellectual advancement, and that promise 
his pitcher of beer, and watching the circles of smoke to accomplish far more in the same honourable career 
fliat issue from his pipe of tob;irco. lie is roused to ex- Not only the pliysical, but the intellectual resources of 
travagant miith only once in tlic year, wlieii the carnival the country, are becoming more and more developed, 
licenses every one to commit any kind of foolery for three It appears, Irom a work published in 1837, ( Dictionnaire 
days, unthT the disguise of masks and barlci{uin dres.ses. des Hummes de Lct/res, des Savons, rt des Artistes de 
III winter, th*: we.ilthy classes are fond of driving about ta Jtelgigw, par M. Van dcr Maelen,) that there arc in 
in ornamental sledges, constructed in very fanciful Belgium 1, 09G persons, of whom 613 are men of literature 
forms, and painted with the gaudiest colours. 'J'lie and learning, professors, &c., and 483 artists, all born in 
trccAscfiUit, ur canal lly-hoat for passengers, is aho the kingdom, or permanently settled, especially at Brus- 
n peculiar picturesque object In the scenery ot Belgium, sels, Ghent, Antwerp, and Liege. Among the must 
It glides, gorgeously painted, between vividly green etnineut artists at present are Wappers, Verbeckhoeven. 
banks, shaded with rows of beautiful trees. A comniou De Keyser, in painting ; Geefs, in sculpture • De Berlot 
recreation throughout the countiy is the shooting with a Servais, Vieuxtemps, and ISatta, in instrumental music, 
cruss-lmw at a wooden bird, fixed upon the toj> of a lofty Original works, and compositions of high character, are 
pole. I'lie rustic inhabitants of tlic great plain of heathy constantly contributing towards the formation of a na- 
■and, between Antwerp and Maestricht, are lower on the tioiial literatuie. The government sustains and eucou- 
scale of civilisation than similar classes in the w'cstcrn rag(% the progress ol science, learning, the finh arts, and 
and central districts ot the kingdom. The necessity lor literary taste : pensuuis are given to talented young men 
ceaseless m.'inuul toil precludes all opportunity of mental to enable them to develo|)e the imwcrs of their genius ii. 
culture: and leaves them rude, rough, and ignorant, foreign countries, hy studying the works of the great 
1 heir food consists witollv of potatoes, buttermilk, and masters ; and a national exhibition is opened every year 
the coarsest rye bread. Of a similar character are many in which arc displayc'd the paintings, sculptures, engrav- 
portions ol the numerous Walloon population, inhabiting ings, and designs ot the best artists. It is alternately held 
the country S. of a line drawn from Courtray in the Vi. at Hnissels, Antwerp, and Ghent, so that each of these 
to Maestricht in the E. Their language, a vulgar cities becomes a centre of attractiwii to the lovers of art 
patois derived from the old French of the 13tli century, every third year. The exhibition at Brussels in 1836 was 
is collod by tiiGmsclYCS fLdrtrr W aisch^ iind Is not under- formed of the contributions ofmoretliAii ICO Artists* nearly 
stood by the Flemings, Dutch, or French of the present all natives of Belgium. The most meritorious perform- 
agc. These hardy and illiterate people have a natural ances are rewarded by medals of gold, silver, and bronze, 
propensity for war, and in former times they served. ^rcAf/ecfw»r has been carried to its higliest decree ofper- 
If ke the bwiss, in the armies of Au.stria, Spain and fection in the construction of the cathedrals and tow'n halls 
brancc. They are now chiefly emploj*eil in working the of Belgium, which display the finest specimens of thoonuu 
mines of the hilly districts in which they live. Their nM^nlal Gothic style of the middle ages. I'lie cathedrals of 
coarseness of character, and deficient sense of delicacy, Antwerp, Ghent, and Mechlin, arc magnificent Gothic 
especially of females, have often been ob.served by st'^uctures. The onen work tower of the latter is of the 
Englishmen who have had opportunities of making ob- 12th ctmtury, and though unfiiii>hcd, it is higher than the 
serrations upon their habits. The disgust of travellers dome of St. FauTs. In England, Gothic architecture is 
In Belgium has also been frequently excited by a bar. chiefly confined to churches, but in Belgium it is shown 
barous, but common practice, of throwing doincbtic slops to be eqindly suitable to civil' edifices and private houses, 
from the upper windows in the town and city streets. Fronts richly decorated with q^uaint and ^tastic sculp- 
In general the labouring classes in Belgium arc ruder turcs, lofty sloping roofs, full of window's, point^ gables, 
and less instructed than in Hollaiul, but industrious and cMtellatcd towers, battlements, and projecting windows, 

S rovident habits are observable in every part of the king- combine to produce a general eficcl, wiiieh, from its 
om, especially in Flanders. The Flemings possess the grandeur and intricacy, delights and amuses the spectator 
distinctive characteristics of tlm Saxon race : talents for The town halls, or rather municipal palaces of Brussels* 
agriculture and commerce, perseverance without viva- Louvain, (>hent, Ypres, and Bruges, are unequalled in 
city, and a spirit of enduring courage in war. An magnitude and elaborate ornament by any similar edifices 
account of the character and condition of the small in Europe. 

peasant farmer has already been given. The follow- Belgium possesses several public Ubrartes, cdntahihig 
ing description of the domestic economy of the supe- rich collections ; and the government exerts the greatest 
rlor class of Flemish farmers is condensed from the care to increase and preserve them. At Brus^ls the 
Agric. Survey of Mr. Ratcliff: — It Is pleasing, he says, library of Bourgogne, founded about 1660, coniists* 
to observe his laborious industry recruited by decent cluiivcly of a colleelion of 1,500 manuscripts. The Toulu 
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LIbnrypotMiief 140,000 printed rolnmei. The National 
Library, founded by the mTemmcnt In 18S7, contains 
60,000 prihted ▼olumei, and 1,000 manuscripts. At Luii> 
rain, the University Lllwary consists of about 10d,0(l0 
printed volumes, and 2A0 manuscripts. At Liege, the 
library of the university has 60,000 printed volumes, and 
440 manuscripts. At Ghent, the University Library 
contains M,6(i0 printed volumes, and 656 manuscripts, 
The Public Library in the town-house of Antwerp 
contains 16,000 volumes. At Toumay, the T<iwn Library, 
opened to the public in 1818, contains 27,000 printed 
volumes, and 6K manuscripts. The sUte also wssesses 
several valuable de^ts of archives. That at Liege in- i 
eludes the archives of the ancient principality of Idege, 
which are very numerous and interesting. In the depftt 
of Mens arc the ancient archives of the sovereign court 
of Hainault, and other curious antluuarlan documents. | 
That of Tournay Includes the archives of the ancient 
provincial council, and states of Toumay. The depot of 
Ghent is very extensive and Important, as containing 
many historical documents, such as the charters of the 
counts of Flanders, of the abbeys of St. Bavon, &c. &c. 

Learned societies devoted to general or particular ob- 
jects arc very numerous. The most important, as well 
as tlie most ancient, Is the Academy of Sciences and 
flellcB Lettres of Brussels, the mttrations of which 
ciimmcnced In the rc*ign of Marie ThSre^se. 

Among themtabifshments which have taken an honour- 
able place in the annals of science, is the Observatory of 
Brussels, the construction of which was projected lieroro I 
the revolution ; but its execution and omeient operation 
are attrilmtiiblo to the present govcrninciit. The precise 
geogrnpliical position which it occupies is in N. lat. 
5t)w 51' IcejV', and its long. E. from Paris 8' 7". The 
ground-floor is 5H metres above the level of the North Sea. 
This observatory is furnished with the must excellent 
Instruments ; and, uiuler tiie able direction of M.Quetelet, 
it is highly useful, not only in the practice and improve- 
ment of the science of astronomy, hut in utt'ording advan- 
tages for the study of other mathematical and physical 
sciences, as meteorology, navigation, geography, and 
especially dialling, mid the exact noUition of time. W'itii 
the view of precisely determining the measure of time, a 
small lunette meridian ims been constructed in each of 
the cities of Antwerp, Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, and Liege ; 
and grand meridians are plaeed in the walls ot the cathe- 
drals and liOtels dc villc, or other pnlilic edifices of nume- 
rous other cities. 'I’hcsc arrangements have served to 
furnish an assemblage of astrunomical observations in 
Belgium that arc not known in otlier parts of the world. 
The Observatory fiublishes annually a scientifle annuairc, I 
similar to that of tlie Bureau of I^ongitude in l*aris. j 

'J'he givigrafdiical establishment of Brussels is a pri- 
vate institution, unique In Us kind. Its founder, M. 
Vaiidcr Maclcn, to wliom geographical science is much 
indebted, is conncctutl witii the principal scientific soci- 
eties ill Belgium and other countries. The edifice is 
beautifully placed in the centre of pleasure-grounds, and 
the interior contains a rich library, a museum of natural 
history, magnificent consurvaturies, reidcte with rare and 
curious plants ; and a large school, in which is taught 
the whole process of drawing and engraving maps. Many 
valuable publications have issued from tiiis institution ; 
namely, elalmrate geograpliical dictionaries of the Bclgic 
provinces, a cadastral or statistical atlas of Belgium, a large 
map of the environs of Brussels, a geomcti ical plan of 
Brussels, a topographical chart of Belgium, Ac. Ac. 

Public Instruction. — Belgium possesses 4 universities, 
devoted tu the higlier range of scientific and literary 
studies ; tw'o belonging to the state, at Giient and Liege ; 
the Catholic university of Louvain, founded by the 
clergy ; and the free university of Brussels, founded by 
association. In the 16th century the university of Louvain 
was the first in £uro|ie as a school of Catholic theology, 
and was attended by 6,000 students. Besides the usual 
faculties of law, medicine, science, philosophy, and liter- 
ature, the university of Liege contains a school for 
teaching the usefol arts, manufactures, and mining 
That of Ghent gives a course of civil engineering ; and 
the university of Louvain a course of theology. Each of 
the universities possesses a ciiemical laboratory, cabinets 
of physical science, of mineralogy, zoology, and com- 
parative anatomy, a theatre of anatomy, botanic garden, 
and chambers for clinical practice. The number of stu- 
dents who attend the colle^ate courses at 1/iege is usually 
about 400, at Ghent 300, and at Brussels about 320. The 
largest classes are those of law and medicine. About 420 
students of divinity attend the Catholic university of Lou- 
vain,which is opposed to the liberal university of Brussels. 

Academical Degreet. — Belgium has established a sys- 
tem for examiolng students and conferring degrees, 
similar to tiiat lately adopted by the university of Lon- 
don. A body of examiners, composed of professors rad 
highly distinguished men of leariiiiig and sclent, 
holds its sessions in Brussels, and awards honourable 
certificates and titles to those possessed of the greatest 
scientific and literary knowledge and ability, without in- 
Vdring whether these requisite qualifications have been 


acquired IWrni professional teachers in the public halls of 
a bartered collejro, or firom solitary perseverance in a 
private study. To ascertain and reward the highest 
merit is considered, as In reason It ought to be, sufficient 
for tlie purpose of encouraging the pursuit of usrful know- 
ledge : the questions about where aadhow being relatively 
unimportant. 

There are two degrees in each department of know- 
ledge — candidate, or graduate, and doctor, which is un- 
derstood and applied simply in Its original and abstract 
signification of a person competent to teach ; that is. 
learned. The body of examiners consists of several 
separate committees or Juries (iuiws cTcramen), each 
composed of 7 examiners and 7 supplementary members 
{suppUants). The class of moral and mental philosophy, 
and that of j^lite literature, have each a jury appropriate 
to examine and confer degrees, as have also those of law 
and medfclne. The members of the examining body are 
appointed for one year : 2 of each jury are nominated by 
the chamber of representatives, 2 by the senate, rad 3 by 
the ministers of the government. In 1838, the four unL 
versities of the kingdom were represented in the ex- 
amining body as follows : — 

Eumlncn. Supplemoitsfy. TotaL 
Uodversity of Liege 7 12 19 

Ghent 8 10 18 

Louvain 10 8 13 

Brussels 6 8 8 

Total 30 38 68 

There arc two sessions in each year. Those of 1837 con- 
ferred degrees upon 414 students, of whom 124 belonged 
to the university of l.lcge, 79 to that of Ghent, 94 to that 
of I^ouvain, 76 to that of Brussels, and 41 had prepared 
tiiemselvcs by private study. Classical studies are dis- 
couraged throughout Belgium, with a disposition to ba- 
nisli them for more obviously useful acquirements. 

A military school at Brussels annually furnishes well- 
instrurted officers to the army ; and the goverument has 
taken measures for the ro-organlsation of this establish- 
ment, in order to form it into a polytechnic academy. 

There are two veterinary schools, one at Brussels, 
the other at Liege. That at Brussels belongs to the 
government ; and althougli it is designated a veterinary 
scluMil, its arrangements afford ttic means of complete 
instruction, not only in that dmiartment of science, but 
in all the different branches of agricultural knowledge, 
theoretical and practical ; together with the chemical 
principles of brewing, distilling, &c. &c. 

Several of the larger towns possess each an Atheneeum 
or a gymnasium, for supplying a middle course of In- 
struetiun between that of the school and the university, 
coraprcheniling, however, tlie ancient and modern lan- 
gimgfs, history, geography, and the elements of the 
raatliematical and piiysical sciences. The Athenaeum at 
Bnissels has a theatre for lecturing, capable of accom. 
modating 1,200 intsous. Each student has a furnished 
room, at the expense of tlic government ; and all the 
lectures arc gratuitous. 

liesides these establlsliments, which arc supported by 
the state, or by the communes, some of tlie |»rovinces 
have Catholic colb'ges, which, as well as the university 
of Louvain, arc under the dircctiuti of the clergy. Four 
of these ecclesiastical institutions arc possessed by the 
corporation of Jesuits ; namely, one at Brussels, one at 
Namur, one at Alnst, and one at Ghent There is also 
a theological seminary in the diocese oi each Catholic 
bishop; that is, at Mechlin, Bruges, Ghent, Liege, 
Namur, and Tournay ; and smaller schools of the same 
nature in each dioceso; at Mechlin, Roulcrs, St. 
Nicola.s, Bolduc, Bonne-Esperance, Bastogne, and 
Floreflh. Belrium may, therefore, be considered as 
amply provided with the means of maintaining and pro- 
pagating ecclesiastical doctrines. 

Industrial and commercial schools are established at 
Brussels, and at Vervlers, where courses of instruction 
are given in mathematics, mechanical science, chemistry, 
geography, book-keeping ; in short, in every department 
of science and practical knowledge that is or may bo 
subservient to the purposes of commerce and the 
manual arts. At Tournay, a school has especially 
formed fur teaching the most useful arts rad trades ; 
and in the cities of Mons and Namur, schools are opened 
for giving instruction in the various operations apper- 
taining to mining. The fine arts arc still an object of 
much emulation In Belgium, and academies of painting 
are very numerously attended in Brussels, Antwerp, 
Liege, Ghent, Louvain,^ and Tournay. The total 
average number of young men who are constantly re- 
celvlng gratuitous instruction in the different 
of {lainting and schools of design throughout the king- 
dom Is 6,560, rad their numbers, with regard tp each 
province, are as fidlows : — 

Antwerp - . 1,065 I W. Flanders - 886 

Brabant . » 991 | Namur - - 80 

Hainault - - 460 I Llmburff - - 80 

E. Flanders - 1,100 | Liege - . • goo 
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'Nie Royal Academv of Fine Arts at Antwerp is the ( newly er 


or refitted; and 1,977 male and 168 female 


principal school of painting, and It produces every year teachers received certiQcates of competent quailflration. 
several artists of the higiiest distinction. Itissuf^rted Weil arranged schools, and able teachers, were esta- 
by the public, and is usually attended by at least a thou- bllshed In almost every commune, and improvement 
sand students. was rapidly and universally extending. Antiquated 


was rapidly and universally extending. Antiquated 
Belgium has had the rare honour of producing two and awkward routine was replaced by more rational and 
ffcrent schools (^painting, known by the appellation of advanta^us methods of teaching ; uniformity whs 


different schools of pamtmg^ known by the appellation of advantageous methods of teaching ; uniformity whs 
** Flemish.** The first arose under Hubert and John observed in the use of class-books ; normal schools 
Van Eyck, or Jolm of Bruges, about the year 1440. To wore opened for the instruction and training of masters 


Che latter artist is attributed the discovery, or at least a courses of lectures were given in the principal towns on 
remarkable improvement, of oil painting ; and the re- the required qualifications and duties of teachers ; hinds 
maining specimens of his skill display a most wonderhil were supplied in advance for the construction of school- 
richness and brilliancy of colouring. In the days of the houses ; societies of masters were formed for circulating 
Van Eycks, the Flemish painters were enrolled in a guild usefUl books and professional knowledge. Other im- 
at Bruges, and exceeded 30a The works of this early portant societies were established for the purpose of 
Flemish school exhibit generally a great stiffness and extending, in various ways, the beneficial effects of the 
formality of design, and dcfideney of good taste and re- normal system ; and fines were inflicted upon any 
fincmentf but their reppesentatSon of truth and nature, persons who presumed to teach without the requisite 
their skilful execution, and vivid colouring, with the fact testimonlids and certificates of competency. In short, 
of their being the earliest efforts of original art, un- the whole plan of proceeding fulfilled the most desirable 
assisted by the relics of classic antiquity, give them a very conditions of securing the regular attendance of chil- 
pccull.ir interest. A long succession of artists, of whom dren, and the able and efficient performance of the 
tlie princi{)al were llans llemling, Quentin Matsys, duties of teachers, by the responsible superintendence 
Floris, ]>e Vos. the Breughcls, and Otto Vennius, ex- of government, frequent inspection, examinations, re- 
tend to the commencement of the second school of paint- ports, and full publicity. Notwithstanding the obvious 
ing, the ruling spirits of which were lleubens, and his advantages of this system, a sidrlt of oppoHtion began to 
pupil Vandyke, flic style of lleubens resembles that of be generally manifested in IHilH. and it appears to have 
Ids predecessors in brilliancy and contrast of colouring, been mainly attributable to crclesiastical partisanship, 
but he is no less remarkable for liberty and facility of The {leople and institutions of Holland are chiefly Pro- 
rlrawing than they for confinement ana difficulty. All testant, while tliose of Belgium, with little exertion, 
liiH principal paintings exhibit the power of very superior are Catholic. The Belgians are, moreover, most rigid 
genius, in spite of many faults, one of wliich is that of adherents to the rights and dogmas of tiie church of 
women witliuut beauty or grace ; and tiie concourse of Home, and are remarkably subject to the influence of 
strangers who visit the galleries, churches, and public their spiritual pastors. Tney consequently never hear, 
halls, in which his works are exJiibited, at Antwerp, and tily concurred in the estohlishmeuh of the educaUonai 
the otiier great cities of the kingdom, are a source of system introduced by the Dutch, and eventually they 
considerable wealth to tiie inhabitaMts. 


system introduced by the Dutch, and eventually they 
considerable wealth to tiie inhabitaMts. charged it with being instrumental in propagating Pro- 

Itrussels possesses a royal establishment for litho- testant doctrines, at variance with those of the Catholic 
granhy^ and an excellent school of engraving, where church. The refusal of several Catholic congregations 
designing is taught, and the diflerent kinds of engraving to submit to the rules respecting examinations and cer- 


on copper and wood. tiiic.itcs, which led to their proscription by the govern- 

Belgium is remarkable for its large and numerous incnt ; the rebellious disposition of teachers, who would 
schools of music, ealied conservatoires. The most im- not, or could not, undergo the required proof of their 
portant is that of Brussels, which is commonly attended qualifications, and the offence often unavoidably given 
by 400 pupils ; and tiie most ancient is at l.iege, with by the district inspectors in the execution of their 
2()U pupils. The Client Conservatory of Music, though functions, served at length to create an amount of oppo- 
a very recent establishment, contains above lOU ptipils. sition and perplexity that induced the government to 
There arc several others, numerously attended, at Moiis, propose, in 182!), belore the revolution, a return to the 


were taught in the Brussels conservatory. 


sition and perplexity tiiat Induced the government to 
There arc several otners, numerously accenacu, at moiis, propose, in 182!), belore the revolution, a return to the 
I.ouvain, and Namur. Ihc Grand Harmonic Society of priiiVlple of ** freedom of teaching.** Since 1830, oa 
Brusstds, which is accounted the first of llie kind in stated already, tlic adoption of that principle, whatever 
c'xistenee, includes among its best perfonners many who may be its ultimate effect, lias been productive of great 
iminediate iiijury to the primaryschouls, a large number 


Schools for tcachmg navigation are established at] of which Itave fallen back to the use of bad old methods 


Ostend, Antwerp, .and Nieuport. The one at Ostend and the employment of miserably incomuetent t<*acimr8. 
has about TiO students. A few primary schools receive subsidies n-om the present 

Primary instruction in Belgium has made no pcrcep- government, but most of the excellent societies which 
tiblo progress during the last nine years, that is, since the arose under the normal system for the encouragement of 
revolution by which the Belgic iirovinccs bcciune inde- good teachers, the use of superior books, and the 
pendent of the Dutch government, an event which, adoption of improved mctiiods, have disappeared, and 
however beneficial and desirable for other national ob- the government neither exercises any superintendence, 
jeets, has doubtless been greatly injurious to the cause nor makes any inspection, even of the mode of appro- 
of national cducjition. The compulsory and normal priatiiig the insufficient sums which arc voted by the 
system of Holl.md Wtis then rejected bythe Belgic au- legislature for the schools still dependent upon the 
tnorities, who adopted, in its stead, the voluntary prin- national funds. A comparison of the returns for 1826, 
Chile ; but this has not stM:urda either tiie competency when the Dutch system was in operation, with those 
or teachers or the attendance of scholars; so that for 1836, whem it had been discontinued six years, shows 
general confusion and ignorance have succeedi'd to that that the schools had increased to more tliaii double the 
order and intelligence which w.*is steadily extending number, in consequence df no test of qualifications being 
under the dominion of the Dutch. The Catliolic clergy required for becoming a teacher ; but the proportion of 
and monastic orders have made energetic and very sue- scholars to tiie population remained exactly the same, 
cessful exertions to possess the ground which the Belgic and the instruction received may safely be considered 
government left unoccupied, especially the BrotherhtHxl os not halt so good. Tiie total number of schools in 
of the Christian Doctrine. 182G was 2,541, and the scholars 353JS42 ; in 1836, the 

Public instruction in the Belgic provinces, down to schools were .*>,622, and scholars 421,303. In 100 scho- 
thc time of their union with those of Holland in 1815, lars, the average number of boys is .57, and of girls 43. 
was in a very backward and depressed state. Primary A comparison of tiie number of scholars, with tho 
education liad been systematically and very success- poimlation of each province, gives the following re- 
fully established in Holland since 180.5, and it is due suits : — 

to the government of that country to acknowledge tliat , ; ; , 


great deficiencies and abuses of the school system of Piovincct. 

Belgium, ®n its union with Holland. In 1817, tho Dutch 
normal and compulsory system first began to oper^e Antwerp . 

generally throughout the southern provinces of the Urabant ... 

kingdom of the Netherlands, now constituting Belgium; 

and during the 12 years from tnat time to 182U, the / I 

progress and value of primary instruction was far Ltaie - • 

greater than at any period lieiore or since. The num- lii^uiK ... 
ber of children who attended the elementary schools in Luxeinbaig 
the winter of 1817 was 152,898, and in the winter of I^ Namur . 
tliey amounted to 247,496, being an increase of 94,5J8. Whoft Unicdom 

In 1817, the salaries paid by the government to teachers 

in tiie rural communes was 157,580 francs; in 1*^2® i* , 

was 41^,1.50 francs, showing an increase of 3:)U,.570 francs. The following r.*itio8 of scholars to inhabitants, in 
appropriated to the supportand extens on of the Dutch *fivcral other countries, are stated on the authority of 
normal and compulsory system. In tliot period, thwc M. Duepetiaux, and will afford the means of comparing 
wera 1,146 school-rooms, and CG8 bouses for teachers, , the state of popular instruction in Belgium : — 
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The results of numerical fijciiments relating to pri- 
mary iriHtniotlon in Belgium exhibit the following facts : 
— The number of scholars is far from being equal to that 
of the individuals requiting elementary education : with 
regard to which the population may bo divided into four 
parts. The Jirst consists of children under the age of 
2 years, who form aliuut one eighteenth of the whole 
population, and whoso education is merely maternal. 
The second consists of children between the ages of 2 
and C years, wiio form about one twe^th pcirt, and who 
f)ught to bo for the roost part committed to the guardian 
or asylum schools, to bo prepared to receive instruction. 
Schools of this description are at present established 
only in some of the large towns, and the total number 
of children belonging to them docs not exceed 
whicii is scarcely a hundredth part of the requisite amount. 
The third part consists of children between G and 15, 
who form about otu; sixth of the whole pop., and should 
all receive the Instruction which is afforded in primary 
schools, but it appears that only about one hair of tiiis 
class have that ai^vantage. The fourth and last part 
comprises all above the ^e of 15. In 1830, more than 
half the young men who were enlisted for the militia in 
the metroi>olitan province of Brabant were entirely un- 
able to read. Applying the same proportion to the other 
)irovluccB, it rcbultH that about 1,500,000 young men in 
Belgium arc wholly destitute of the simplest olcmcntary 
knowliHlge of reading. It further appears that the total 
mass of individuals destitute of primary instruction, con- 
sisting of adults and children above two years of age, is 
to the whole pop. as 5.1 to 100, or more than one half. 
The iiistrurtloii given to children is fiir from being 
adequate to their wants ; it is limited to reading, writing, 
and a very little of arithmetic. The scholars are often 
merely kept in charge, and learn nothing ; and comiMnily, 
in the country districts, the attendance of more than one 
half is discontinued throughout the summer, in order 
that something may be earned by their services in the 
fields. The education of girls is more neglected than 
that of boys, and both sexes are generally taught toge- 
ther on the same benches, by male teachers. Two thirds 
of all the schoolmasters in the kingdom are self-appointed, 
ami unwarranted by any certilicate of competency. 

Catholic Sunday schools for religious instruction are very 
iiuincrously attended In the provinces of Flanders and 
Antwerp. The principal Suntlay school in Ghent con- 
tains about 3,000 childron~l ,400 buys, and 1,G00 girls ; and 
the annual cost of Its maintenance* is defrayed by volun- 
tary contributions to the amount of H,5U0 francs. Evening 
schools for the working classes arc established in several 
of the principal towns ; and also some excellent institu- 
tions for instructing the deaf and dumb. 

Retigion.— The Roman Catholic religion is professed 
by nearly the whole population, which, in IriGG, was 
4,242,000. The Protestants do not amount to 13,000, 
and the Jews are about 1,100. The fullest liberty is 
allowed in the expression of religious opinions, and the 
choice of modes of worship. The incomes of the mi- 
nisters of each denomination of religionists are derived 
from the national treasury. In 1H34. they amounted to 
3,427,000 francs, or 137,116/.; namely, 134,116/. to the 
Catholics, 2,600/. to the Protestants, and 400/. to the 
Jews. The Catholics are under the spiritual charge of 
the Archbishop of Mechlin, and of 5 bishops, namely, of 
Bruges, Ghent, Liege, Namur, and Tournay. The 
salary of the archmshop is 100,420 francs, or 4,016/. 
The salaries of the bishops vary from 2,252/. to 3,092/. 
From these incomes, large payments are made to vicars, 
canons, and ecclesiastical schools, which reduce the 
annual Income of the archbishop to 840/., and those of 
the bishops to about 580/. each. Catholic rectors of the 
first class receive annually from the public treasury K2/., 
and the second class 55/. Of the first, there were 80 in 
the year 1838, and of the second 170. The number of 
the Inferior clergy is 4,730 ; and their annual allowances 
vary firom 8 to 30 guineas. The Catholic clergy is also 
composed of a groat number of men and women belong- 
ing to endowed religious houses, and whose lives are 
devoted to pious contemplation, teacliing, and visiting 
the sick, llie number ot convents inhabited by these 
classes is 3:13, of which 42 arc for males, and 291 for 
females. The I'rotestaut ministers amount only to 28 : 
their annual aRowancoi from the treasury vary from 


16 guineas to 1G8/. ; the greater number have about 84/. 
The sum of 12,(100 IVancs has been granted by the 
government for the celebration of worship according to 
the church of England. The general consistory of the 
Jews is held at Brussels, 'i'he high priest receives from 
the public treasury 96/. per annum, and each of the 
priests 50/. The Begulnage, or convent of Beguin nuns, 
at Ghent, is of great extent, comprising streets, squares, 
and gates, surrounded by a wall and moat, and containing 
600 of the sisterhood. The Beguins lU’e not bound by 
any vow, but no sister ever quitted the order. They 
visit the sick and afflicted, attend the poor at the hospi- 
tals, and seek to alleviate misery as the pitying ministers 
of religious consolation. 

PttMrc C%art7ics.— Belgium possesses a great number 
of charitable institutions, consisting of richly-endowed 
hospitals and almshouses, for the relief of every kind of 
misfortune, misery, and want, and for indivlifuals of all 
ages. The annual amount of money devoted to public 
charities exceeds 10,.5U0,U(X) francs, as follows : — 

Francs. 

Hospftals or Mylums for the poor and sickj ^246 503 

Bureaux of charity (1832) ... 6,308,099 

Institutions for foundlings (1834) - - 614,609 

Poor-houses (1834) .... 421,644 

Total - 10,590,855 

Each commune has its bureau of charity for the dis- 
triiiution of money, food, or clothing, permanently, to the 
sick poor, and occasionally to those in health. Private 
•‘stablishmcnts are form^ at Brussels, Verviers, and 
Idcgc, for the einjiloyracnt of indigent artisans. Ateliers 
de Chariti, at Antwerp, Ghent, and other cities, afford 
work and inaintciiance to numerous destitute o]>eratives. 
The one at Ghent constantly contains, on an average, 
4.50 inmates. A pariicuLar account of tills establishment 
is given in the proceedings of the Statistical Society of 
London, No. XIV. Asylums for the aged poor, and hos- 
pitals for gratuitous medical treatment, are found in 
every town, and lying-in eharities in the principal 
cities: they are supported jnartly by the communes, 
and by means of private endowments. The amount of 
don.ation.s and legacies to hospitals and bureaux of cha- 
rity in the live years from 1 s:K) to 1K34, was 2,131,004 fr. 
There are 318 hospitals for the poor; and the average 
annual number of individu.ais maintained therein, during 
four years, from 1831 to 1834, was 22,880; which is 1 to 
182 of the total inhabitants ; and the average expense of 
each person was ISG'francs. Tiie annual average num- 
ber of persons rcli(>ved by the bureaux of charity, in the 
same period, was 617,128 ; and the average expense of 
eofb 8*60 francs. 

Numerous hospitals and asylums for lunatics arc esta- 
blished in the principal cities of the kingdom ; and in 
general the arrangements and the tre.itmcnt, physical 
and moral, are very judicious and commendable. It is 
estimated that the total numlier of lunatics in the 
asylums of Belgium amounts to 2,0(K), and th.^t this Is 
about half the number existing in tlie kingdom. There 
are several ancient endowed institutions for tlie 
maintenance of orphans ; and in Antwerp, Fl.'inders, 
Brabant, and Hainault, arc several foundling hospitals. 
During the 10 rears from lS2i to 18.32, the average an- 
nual number of children found abandoned was 8,840. In 
1836, the number was 8,207. The annual average ex- 
pense of maintaining each child is 72*40 fr. 

The number of Monts ‘de-piit^^ or establishments for 
lending money upon tlie security of pledged property, 
amounted, in 1838, to 23. The following table exhibits 
the progress of their operations during the five years 
from 1832 to 1836 : — 



Yesn. 

Amount lent. 

Amount of 
Pledges re- 
deemed. 

Avenge Amount 
of each Lean. 



Fr. 

Fr, 

Fr. 


1.S32 

8,335,972 

6,692,912 

7*40 


1S33 

7,218,172 

6.326,464 

6*20 


1K31 

7,.'I40.2rt2 

6,939,335 

6*46 


IWU 

10,892.462 

7,111,213 

7,582,544 

8*85 


1S36 

1 8,716,(>58 

,^7*23 


In 1831, immediately after the revolution, the amount 
advanced Wiis 6,916,620 fr., and the avers^e upon each 
pledge 5 ft*. 90 cent. ; and it is worthy of remark, that in 
that year, when all industrial and commercial operations 
were stagnant and suffering, the recourse to this means 
of assisUiice was far loss thou in 1885 and in 1836. when 
trade and manufactures were flourishing in the highest 
state of activity. Besides provident institutions, which 
exist in various localities, there arc banks for savings in 
almost every town, which are connected with a central 
savings bank for the wltoio kingdom, established in 
Brussels by the general society for the cncouragcmi nt 
of industrial pursuits. The dc*posits, which, in 18^, were 
only between 8,000,000 and 4,000,000 fr., amounted, in 1836, 
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to 13,707,348 fr. ; of which, 10,170,385 ft*, were from 8,480 
prlrote individuals. averaginK each 1 .20U fr. ; 3,457,715 fr. 
were from public oflfices, and 79,248 fr. were from the 
inmates of prisons. The amount of deposits lias subse- 
quently undergone a considerable increase. In March. 
1838, it was 4(), 000,000 fr. 

/*oor.— Helium has five great workhouse establish- 
ments, for the reception, conflnement, and maintenance 
of the poor. They are situattHl at la Cambi4, near 
Vrussels, for the province of Brabaiit ; at Bruges, for the 
two Flanders ; at lloogstraeten, for the province of Ant- 
werp ; at Mons, for Hainault, Namur, and Luxemburg ; 
and fit Ueickhelm, for the provinces of l.if'ge and Lim- 
burg ; and they are not only asylums for indigent per- 
sons cither sick or in health, but prisons fur condemned 
vagabonds and beggars. It is stated by Mr. Nicholls, in 
his Report on the condition of the poor la Holland and 
Belgium, that, under the present regulations, tliese pro- ; 
viiicial workhouses, or dip&ts de ntendicii^t aro very de- 
fective institutions,— nurseries of idleness and promoters 
of pauftcrism ; and that hence the necessity arose for i 
resorting to more rigorous measures, which ended in the 
establishment of the poor colonics, to which all persons 
found Itegglng arc sent, if able to work, and are com- 
pelled to labour for subsistence, under strict discipline 
and low diet. He remarks that, had the old work- 
houses been rendered efficient by the introduction of 
regulations aUrulatcd to make them tests for distin- 
guishing between poverty and dc.f/f/«e/iVin_ providing 
only for the latter,— there would have been no necessity 
for the poor colonics, where the test of strict discipline, 
hard labour, and scanty diet, is so applied as to be held 
in the greatest dread by the vagrant cWses. All beggars 
are apprehended by the 'police. If able to work, they 
are sent to the penal colony ; if aged or infirm, or un. 
.>ble to perforin out-door work, tiiey are sent to the 
workhouses ; and although the discipline of the latter is 
delective, and their management in many respects faulty 
in principle, they serve, with the aid of the coercive colo- 
nies, to secure the repression of tiublic mendicity. The es- 
tablishment at la Cambrc.ncar Brussels, is Buperior,in its 
internal arrangements, to the great workhouse at Amster- 
dam, particularly in the separate classification of the aged, 
the children, and adults, and also in the good arrangement 
and cleanliness of the slcening.rooms. The sexes are 
btr icily separated in all the Helgic institutions of this na- 
ture. By the penal code, a mendicant once condemned to 
the workhouse tor public begging may be kept there during 
the remainder of nis life ; but in firaetice he is allows 
to leave it whenever the commission of superintendence 
arc satisfied that he is disjmsed and able to labour ior his 
subsistence without resorting again to mendicancy. 

The pauper colony of Belgium is near lloogstraeten, 
in the N i‘xti emity of the province of Antwerp ; it was 
established in 1823, by a charitable sucietv, which enfrred 
into a contract with the government at that time, to pro- 
vide for 1,000 mendicants, on receiving for each :)5 floriiib 
oer annum, or 21. 13s. The tract of hruy^re, or poor 
heathy bmd. which the society purchased *to form the 
colony, extends to about 1,800 acres in the communes of 
Merxplas and Kykevorsel. 

The cultivation of this land is carried on by the pau- 
pers, and Its crops of potatoes and other vegetable pro- 
duce are generally as abundant as those of tlie sur- 
rounding communes. The buildings are spacious and 
well ventilated, and the arrangements and discipline are 
such as to secure the general healthiness of the inmates. 
There is a school for elementary instruction, an in- 
firmary, with various workshops, stores, and machinery 
for spinning and weaving. One ward is used in common 
as workshop, refectory, and dormitory. The inmates 
bicep in hammocks, and aro clad in a ver} coarse uni- 
form. They labour with the spado in tlie fields, or in 
making bricks, nr at manufactures in tlie house, under 
the superintendence of an Inspector. All particulars 
respecting the work, food, clothes, and expenses of each 
individual arc entered daily, in books kept in the mili- 
tary manner. Mounted guards {latrol the boundaries of 
the colony, to prevent the escape of deserters, and re- 
wards are given for bringing back those who succeed in 
getting away, for each is compelled to remain at least 
one year. These rigorous measures for the suppression 
of mendicancy have boffn adopted in the absence of any 
acknowledgment of a right to relief, and notwithstand- 
ing that a large portion of the relief actually adminis- 
tered arises from endowments and voluntary contribu- 
tions. No right to relief exists cither in Holland or 
Belgium, yet in both these countries mendicancy is sup- 
pressed. The following table shows the number of paujier 
colonists at Hoogstraeten, during four years subsequmit 
to the revolution in 1830, with the amount of receipts 
and expenses of the establishment. 


Fauims. Recripts. Espeiues. 

1831 4r>5 174,770 fr. 286,.573fr. 

1833 412 200,873 263,394 

1KI3 342 153.751 234.800 

1834 255 175,343 274,200 


The number of Inmates of all the workhouse establish- 
ments in the kingdom during the same period, and their 
expense, were as follows : — 


1831 

XnmatM. 

2,996 

Expames. 

4W,94H 

1832 

3,258 

494.709 

1833 

2.647 

480,455 

1834 

2,575 

421,644 


Which shows that the average cost of each Inmate Is 
163‘54 fr. per annum, or 6i. 10s. In November, 1881, there 
were, in all the workhouses, 1,871 voluntary Inmates, and 
057 by order— 1,138 men, 1,018 women, 372 children; 
1,502 unemployed, and I, OX employed. 

Frisons and Criminals . — In Belgium, the punish- 
ments of death, and of branding, although still written 
in her laws, are practically abolished. Criminals are 
placed in four central prisons; namely, at Ghent, for 
those condemned to forced labour ; at Vilvorde, solely 
for confinement ; at St. Bernard, near AntwerpjJbr cor- 
rection ; and at Alost, for military olTences. There Is 
also in the cliicf town of each prov. having a court of 
assize, and of each arrond., a prison for persons arrested, 
or condemned to less than 6 months’ confinement, and 
for debtors. The number of these places in the whole 
kingdom is 149. A separate penitentiary for female 
criminals is about to be eBtabllshcd at Namur, and a 
sc'bool of reform for criminals under the age of 18. 
Hitherto, the superintendence and instruction of female 
prisoners have been confided to the religious order of 
the Sisters of Providence. The average pop. of the 
four central prisons in each year, from 1831 to 1836, was 
as follows:— 


Years. 

Prisonen. 

No. kepl^t work. 

1831 

.3,217 

2,501 

1832 

3,3.‘>8 

2,726 

18.33 

3,185 

2.587 

1S.34 

3,444 

2,957 

1835 

3.6.39 

3,J37 

18.36 

3,691 

3,eb6 


The average total expense of each prisoner to the state 
is 150 fr. per aim. They work exclusively for the equip- 
ment of the army, and for the supply of necessary cloth- 
ing. Ac. for jirison use. The annum number of articles 
manufacturcfl exceeds 1,000,000. Criminals, on their 
liberation, are placed under the inspection of the prison 
commissioners, in order to facilitate the obtainment of 
honest occupation, and prevent a relapse into crime. 

In Belgium, the amount of crime with regard to the 

E ., and to tlic criminal records of France and Eiig- 
1, is comparatively small. M. Duepetiaux, In a work 
published in 183.5, entitled Statique comparie de la 
Criminality en France^ en Belgique^ en Angieterre^ ct 
en AUemagnet gives the followmg results of the several 
official returns : of England from 1827 to 1838, taking 
the |M)p. at 13,.500,000 ; of France, from 1825 to 1832, 
pop. 32,.'HK),(K)U ; and of Belgium, from 1826 to 1832, pop. 
4,000,000: — 


Countries. 

Annual Average. | 

Pop. to 

1 ac- 
cused. 

Total accused. 

Acquitted. 

Condemned. 

England • 

16.924 

3,556 

134(68 

797 

France - 

7,.340 

2,954 

44(86 

4,427 

Helium - 

766 

142 

624 

5.222 


In Bblgium, the annual average number of persons 
accused and arraigned, during the period subsequent to 
the revolution, from 1831 to 1834, was only 620, or I in 
6,724 of the whole pop. ; and it certainly redounds highly 
to the honour of tne moral character and governmental 
institutiims of that kingdom, that the proportion of 
criminal oflbnders is constantly dimiuibhing, whilo hi 
Ei^land it is greatly augmenting. 

The proportion of accused to the pop. varies very con- 
siderably in the different provinces, but all have expe- 
rienced a diminution, as exhibited in the following 
table: — 


Hroliant • 
Limburg 


Antwerp 

Liege 

W. Plandm 
B. Plundert 
Luxemburg 
Hainault 


Pop. tol accuMd. 


3,.568 

3, !)76 

4, «9 
4,828 
5,282 
5,410 
8,072 

11,348 


1831.18.34. 


5,617 

6,924 

6,369 

6,138 

5,440 

6,686 

6.734 

8,407 

17.111 


Dinin. 
per cent. 


38 

31 

11 

4 


With reipect to the relative amount of diflhreiit 
offences, a comparison of the returns for the period 

Z 4 
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18fl*9D with thoie for 1B31.S4, chowi that, with the ex- 
ception of ao Increaie of i In Uie annual average number 
of murderi, and of 8 in that of forgeriei of money, there 
hail been a diminution In every ipecici of criminal 
offence, firom • to 47 per cent. 

In general, there is in Belgium, 1 person accused of 
crime among 6,000 inhabitants, and 1 oi misdemeanour 
among 170. In 100 accused of crime against the person, 
80 are acquitted ; and of the same number accused of 
crime against property, 15 are acquitted. The number 
of crimes against proj^rty Is three times greater than 
that of crimes against persons. 

The amount of military offences in 1837 compared with 
tiiat of 1H3G, shows a considerable decrease of acts of 
iiisuliordlnotion and quarrelsome assaults, but a slight 
increase of robberies, and more than double the number 
of desertions. From the reports of the central prisons 
in 1832, It appears that in 100 individuals there confined, 
G1 were utterly ignorant of reading and writing, 16 could 
read only, but were otiicrwise extremely ignorant, and 
24 could read and write with some degree of facility. 

Government. — Belgium is governed by a constitutional 
monarchy under a dynasty freely elected by the con- 
stituents of the n.ition. Its Independence was first pro- 
claimed, in an absolute manner, by a provisional guvern- 
mciit, on the 4th of Oct., 1830, and on the 18th of the 
following Nov., It was again proclaimed by the iiatiomU 
congress. By the terms uf the treaty of the 15th of Nov., 
1831, Belgium forms a state perpetually neuter with 
regard to all other states. The Belgian constitution, 
decreed by the national congress on the 7th of Feb. 1831, 

I daces all governmental power in the nation, operating 
jy means of the representatito system. It establisiies 
individual liberty, the inviulability of every man’s liouse 
and property, t^e perfect liberty and independence of 
religious worship and opinions, the right of assemlding 
and associating, the liberty of the press, the liberty of 
teaching, ministerial responsibility, and the iiidetwnd- 
cMice uf the jiidirial power. In short, the wliole system 
of government is based upon the broadest principles of 
r.itional freedom and liberality. The entire draft of the 
constitution is too long for insertion in tliis place, but 
tlie following particulars comprise all the most essential 
points of this admirable document. A copy of the ori- 
ginal, in the French language, is insertcil in the Annu^ 
itire Historfquc Umversvl, for 1831. The order of the 
several subjects is as follows : — Territory and divisions. 
Bights of Belgians. Powers of government. Legislative 
cliambers. Senate. King. IMinlhttirs. Judiciary powers. 
Provincial and communal administration. Finance. Mu 
litary and police forces ; and finally, various general and 
temporary arrangements, and provision for the future 
amendment of the constitution. It declares that no 
di.otiiiction uf orders shall be observed — that Bel^ciuiis 
are all equal in the presence of the laws. Individual 
personal liberty is guaranteed. No one can bo prose- 
cuted, nor have his iiuiise entered, but by the autnority 
and forms of the law. Punishment by death is abolished, 
and cannot be re-established. Universal toleration, li- 
berty of public religious worship, and the liberty 
of iiublishing opinions on all subjects, are guaranteed. 
No state church is recognised, and no one can be com* 
polled to cunforni In any way whatever to the forms and 
ceremonies of any ecclesiastical system, nor to observe 
any of the holy days which they enjoin. The state has 
no right to interfere in the nomination or appointment 
of the ministers of any religious denomination, nor to 

E revent the publleatiun of their acts, except as far as it 
responsible for the preservation of the libt'rty of the 
press firom obvious abuse. The form of marriftfe, os a 
civil compact, is n‘quired to precede the act of religious 
benediction. Liberty of teacliing is established. (Vide 
Primary Educalion.) No persons can bo prevented 
from giving instruction; hut their niisdeineanours, as 
teachers, are cognisable by the law. The press is free, 
and no censorship can lie estaiilislied. When the author 
is known, and resident in Belgium, the publisher, printer, 
or distributor, cannot be prosecuted, llulgiaiis have the 
right to assemble peaceably and unarmed; but assem- 
blages in the open air are subject to the laws of the 
police. The right of associating cannot lie annulled by 
any preventive measure. Every one can address petitions 
to the public authorities, signed by one or more persons. 
The post-office is responsible for all letters committed 
to It, and the contents of letters arc inviolable. All 
power emanates from the people, and mutt be exercised 
in the manner established by tlio ctuistitution. 

The legislative power is exercised collectively bv the 
king, the chamber of representatives, and the senate. Each 
braneli possesses the power of first moving the adoption 
of laws ; but such as relate to tiie state expenses and re- 
ceipts must be first voti'd by the chamb-r of representa- 
tives. The interpretation ol the laws, witli re8|iect to au- 
thority, belongs only to the legislature. 'I'he executive 
power is exercised luf the king,' as directed by the con- 
atitutlon, and the judiciary power by the courts and tri- 
bunaU. All decrees (arrc/«) and judgmeats are executed 


in the name of Che king. QueiUons relating exclusively 
to provincial and communal matters are d^rmined by 
the councils of the provinces smd communes. 

The members or the two chamber^ represent the 
nation, and not merely the province or subdivision of a 
province by which they are nominated. The sittings of 
the chambers are public, but each chamber can form it- 
self into a secret committee on the demand of its presi- 
dent and 10 members. Members of either chamber 
cannot receive any pension, or hold any paid office under 
the government, and during the session they cannot be 
arrested or detained, except for any flagrant misdemea- 
nour. The chamber of representatives is composed of 
deputies chosen directly by citisens who pay uxes to the 
amount of at least 20 florins, about 33 shillings. The 
number of deputies cannot exceed the proportion of 1 to 
40,000 Inhabitants. To become a deputy, it is necessary 
to be a Belgian by blrtli or by naturalisation ; to bo lu 
possession of the civil and political rights of the king- 
dom ; to have attained the age of 25 ; and to bo resident 
in Bc^um. No other condition of eligibility can be re- 
quired. The representatives are elected for four years, 
and one half of tne wliole are renewed every two years. 
Oil a dissolution, the whole chamber is renewed. Each 
representative, except those who live in Brussels, re- 
ceives 20U florins (IG guineas) each month of the sefsion, 
as indemnity of expenses. The senate is composed of half 
as many members as the chamber of representatives, and 
they are elected by the same citizoiis fur eiglit years. Half 
arc renewed every four years, and the whole on a dissolu- 
tion. The qualitirations are the same as fur the represen- 
tatives, except that the age must beat least 40 years, and 
the amount paid indirect taxes must be at least 1,000 flu- 
riiis (84/.) The senators receive no payment, on account 
oi indemnity of expenses. The session of the chambers 
must last at least 40 days. The number of representatives 
is 102, and of senators 51. The constitutional powers of 
the king are hereditary in a direct male line, natural and 
legitimate, in the order of primogeniture, to the perpetual 
exclusion of females and their descendants, lii default 
of mule issue, the king may nominate his successor, with 
tlie assent uf the two chambers, and if no nomination be 
made, the throne is vacant. The person uf the king is 
inviolable. Ills ministers alone are responsible. No act 
of the king is valid unless couiiter-sigiicd by a minister, 
who thereby becomes responsible. The king nominates 
and dismisses his ministers at will, confers gradations of 
rank in tiiu army, and appoints all persons employed in 
tlie gimcral administration, with some exceptions, indi- 
cated by the law. He satictluiis the laws, and issues tlie 
orders and decrees for their execution, without possess- 
ing any power either of suspending the laws themsolvcs, 
or uf dispensing with tlicir execution. He commands the 
land and sea forces, declares war, negotiates treaties of 
peace, of alliance, and uf commerce ; but* treaties of 
commerce, and others involving important consequences, 
are uf no effect without the sanction of the chambers. 
The king may especially convoke or adjourn and dissolve 
the chambers, and he can initigale or remit the sentences 
uf punishment proiiuiiiiccil by the judges. He can also 
confer titles of nobility, but he has no power to attach to 
them any privileges w'liatever, all Belgians being abso- 
lutely eijual in the eye of the law. The nobility enjoy 
only a personal title, without constituting a social order. 
No member of the royal family can be a minister, and no 
one who is nut a Belgian by iiirth or naturalisation. 
Ministers have no delibenitive voice in the chambers 
unless they are members. They can enter, however, and 
demand a hearing ; and the cliambers can demand their 
presence wiien required. They are liable to be accused 
by the chamlM^r of representatives, who ran bring them 
bciorc the court of cassation, which alone is empowered 
to judge them. The king cannot withdraw a minister 
firom responsibility, nor pardon him when condemned, 
without a demand for pardon from one of tlie chambers. 
There are five ministers ; namely, a minister of justice, 
of the interior, of foreign affairs, of public works, uf 
war, and of finance. The king is doclaretl of age at IS 
years. Before he can exercise the functions of royalty, 
he must take the following oath in the presence of tlia 
two legislative chambers : — “1 swear to observe the 
constitution and the laws of the Belgian people ; to main- 
taui the indeiiendence of the iiatk>u, and the integrity of 
its territory.'* Judges receive their appointments directly 
from the king, and hold them for life, so that they cannot 
be superseded but by their own consent, or by a judg- 
ment and for reasons pronounced in open court. The 
trial by jury is established for aU criminal and politicid 
charges, and for offences of the press. No extraordinary 
judicial commission, or tribunal, can bo created under 
any denomination whatever. No taxes can be levied by 
the state unless ordained by a law of the legislative 
chamlxTS ; and all taxes, as well as the extent of the 
army, must be voti'd annually. The civil list is fixed for 
the duration of each reign. Vor that of the present king 
It is 2,751,323 fraucs, besideg the appropriation of the 
royal edifices. 
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The number of dtliens reglitered In the electoral 
llsU in 1833 was 47.8M, of whom 14,835 were in the 
cities, and 88,018 in the rural communes. It hence 
results that. In Belgium, there Is one representative to 
89,958 inhabitants, and to 478 electors ; one senator to 
79,325 Inhabitants, and to 972 electors ; and one elector 
to 85 inhabitants. To a thousand inhabitants there are 
16 electors in the cities, and 11 in the country. Great 
Britain has one representative to 36,520 inhabitants, and 
France one to 70,980. Belgium, with respect to electors, 
is between Great Britain, which, in 1832, had 1 to 29, 
and France, which, in 1834, had 1 to 177 inhabitants. 
The national arms are the Belgic Idon, with the motto, 
L’unionfait laforce^ and the national colours are red, 
yellow, and black, in three vertical divisions. Two 
decorative orders have been instituted, — the civil and 
military order of Leopold, and the otder of the Iron 
Cross. The first was created in 1882 to recompense all 
eminent sei vices to the country. It has four classes, con- 
sisting, ill 1887, of 23 grands-cordons, 16 commanders, 
109 officers, and 1,091 chevaliers, or knights. The Iron 
Cross was instituted in 1833, to reward the patriotism of 
those who were signally distinguished in the revolution, 
ary period from Aug. 1830 to l^eb. 1831. 

In each province a governor is appointed, directly amen- 
able to the Minister of the Interior, for the purpose of 
superintending and securing the due execution of tiie laws, 
and each administrative arrondlssement is superintended 
by a commissary, under the provinciai governor. The 
exclusive interests of each province are committed to a 
provincial council, elected the citizens, who elect the 
national representatives. Tlic number of councillors in 
each province is from .'K) to 70. Each commune has also 
its council to manage the affairs which belong exclu- 
sively to its inhabitants. The members are elected as 
those of the provincial councils, in the proportion of 1, 
on an average, to 187 inhabitants. The total number of 
comtnuiial councillors in the kingdom was, in 1838, 
22,285. Each commune has from 2 to 4 bailiffs, and a 
burgom.aster who is the principal local officer for the 
ailniinistration of justice, and the direction of police 
air.iirs. 

Judicial system. — A tribunal de paix in each canton, a 
Inbunal depretntire instanci’U\ each arrondisscmcnt,and 
3 courts of.'ippeal,— .at Brussels, Ghent, and Llej^,— 
lorin 3 degrees of civil jurisdiction. Misdemeanours be- 
longing to the correctional police are judged by a siiction 
of the tribunal de premiere instance} crimes and graver 
misdemeanours, tmlitical offences, and abuses of the press, 
are judged by a court of assizes in each province, with a 
jury of citizens possessing certain qualifications indicated 
by the law. A Cour de Cassationj or annulment, at 
Brussels, decides upon demands against judgments pro- 
nounced in the other courts and tribunals. Commercial 
aflkirs are judged by 13 tribunals of commerce, in the 
principal commercial towns. Military laws are admitiis- 
tered by councils of war, and by a high court at Brussels 
for final di'cisions. According to the Annuaire jttdictatre 
of 1837, the number of legal advocates in Belgium was 
then 791. 

'J'he Court of Cassation pronounces only upon the 
validity of legal forms, and refers all cases of violation or 
misapplication of the law to another tribunal. The 
courts of ap|>eal decide upon appeals respecting the 
judgments rendered in the tribunals de premihre in- 
stand’ in civil matters, and afikirs of commerce and cor- 
rcctional police. The tribunals de prcmiire instance 
give definitive judgments upon all civil affairs Involving 
Slims under a thousand francs ; and the tribunals de pai* 
determine cases extending to 50 fr., or to 100 fr. with 
npneal to superior courts. The tribunals of munici|tal 
police are composed of a justice of peace, a commissary 
of police, and of the burgomaster or Imiliffof the rom- 
iniiiie. The highest degree of judicial proceedings is 
exercised by the courts of assize, which, in the cities of 
Brussels, Ghent, and Idege, are composed of a president 
and 4 assessors, chosen from the councillors of the courts 
of appeal. In the other chief provincial cities they are 
formed of 4 judges de premihre instance, and a councillor 
of the courts of appeal as president. Twelve jurymen, 
chosen for each case by ballot, from qualified citizens, 
decide upon the question of guilt, and according to their 
decision the court acquits or applies the punishment 
which the law declares. It is calculated that the business 
of the courts requires annually the services of 2,160 
jurymen, and that the kingdom contains 26,359 citizens 
qualified as the law demands for the performance of that 
important office. 

P'inanecs. — The total revenue of Belgium for the 
year 18.38, as shown by the Budget Gtniral, amounted 
to 94,600,326 fr. The average sum for each inlia- 
bitant, calculating the population at 4,250,000, was tlierc- 
forc 22fr. 26 c. ,J'he amount of direct imposts was 
76,967,236 fr., which gives an average of 18 fr. 11c. as 
the sum actually contributed to the expenses of the state 
by each inhabitant. In 1829, under the Dutch dynasty, 
the average on each person was 30 fr. 67 c. ; and according 
to the last budget of the Dutch government, the average 


in Holland Is 42 fr. 896. In France it is 80fr. 80c, t and 
in England 69 fr. 60 c. * 

The Belgic revenue, as stated above, was derived from 
the following sources : — 


Land-tax 

.* 

18,261,226 fr. 

Personal - , 

• • 

8,272,000 

Patents 

. 

2,883,600 

Rent of Mines 

• . 

115,500 

Customs - > 

- - 

9,000,000 

Excise 

. - 

18,970.000 

Bullion 

. - 

150,000 

Sundry receipts •' 

• • 

29,000 

Stamp duty 

• . 

8.550,000 

Domains, forests, &c. 

• 

10,786,000 

Tolls, post, canals 

Capital and revenues, 
forests, &c. 

. — 

6,080,000 

railroads, 

9,295,000 

Be-imbursoments 

- 

2,264,000 

Total receipts 

- 

94.606326 fr. 


The total expenses of 18.38 wore 95,291,052 fr. 10c., 
which exceeded the amount of receipts by 684,726 fr. This 
excess appears to have been immediately removed by an 
increase in the amount of receipts in the custom and 
excise offices. 

The expenses are classed as follows 
Interest on the public debt - - 9,356,900*06 fr. 

Pensions .... 8,654,000*00 
Deposit fund ... 513,000*00 

Civil list .... 2,751322*75 

Senate 22,000*00 

Chamlier of Representatives - - 409,850-00 

Court of Accounts - • - 125,286*20 

Minister of Justice ... 6345,875*00 

Foreign Affairs - - 721,000*00 

The Interior - - 8,137,018*96 

Public Works - - 7,880,815*00 

' ■■■ — The Marine ... 649,351*00 

The War . - - 42,078,786*35 

— Finance - - - 12,645,846*78 

Total expenses ... 95,291,052*10 fr. 

The national debt consists, 1st, of 100,000,000 of fr., 
borrowed in 1831-32, at 5 per cent., for the organisation 
of tile army and other public services ; 2d, of 30,000,000 
fr., borrowed in 1836, at 4 per cent., for railways and 
other means of communication ; 3d, of a floating debt of 
25,00n,0(H) fr., at 3} per cent., qliiefly for railways, roads, 
and other public works. 

The pensions in 1838 were as follows: — 

Civic iieusions - - - 577,000 fr. 

Military .... 1,. 550,000 
Ecclesiastical - - - - 720,000 

To retired finance officers - - 913,820 

To widows of persons employed on 

public works ... 6,000 

Pensions of the order of Leopold - 30,000 

Total ... 8,7%3^ fr. 

Army — ^The quota of the Belgic army is determined 
every year by a law. Its strength has been fixed, for 
several vears, at 110,000 men ; that is, one soldier to 37 
inhab. In France, the proportion is 1 to 106; in England, 
1 to 229 ; in Prussia, 1 to 46 ; and in the German States. 
1 to 100. It appears, therefore, that, in Belgium, the 
numlier of soldiers to tlie population is three times 
greater than in France and Germany, six times 
greater than in England, and that it even exceeds the 
proportion in Prussia. All statistical economists are 
agreed that a state cannot, without injury to its interests, 
constantly maintain on army which exceeds by one per 
cent, the totalitj* of its population. The quota of the 
Belgic levy of 1838, was fixed at a maximum of 12,000 
men. The expenses of the war department in 1830*31, 
were 86,(i4.3,275 fr. In 1838, it had gradually decreased to 
42,078.786 tr., or less than half ; and the average expense 
of each man was 382*50 fr. In France, it is 738 fr. ; in 
England, l,t'i04 fr. ; and in Prussia, 370 fr. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the number of soldiers, including 
officers, in actual service or on ftirloiigh in 1838, in the 
different ranks and departmentsj;.*— 

Depnrtinent. On anviot. On ftirlouflh* 

Etat-major gineral - - 78 

Elat-m^or des places - - 169 

Jntendance - - - 80 

Etat-major particulier of artillery 98 

. .. of engineers 99 

Infantry - - - - 33,388 47384 

Cavalry • - - 7,768 588 

Artillery ... - 7,247 1,159 

Engineers - - - , 18 400 

Gendarmerie . - - - . ,287 

Service de sawtA - - 657 

Total - 51,891 49,581 
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The amy is ftiralshed with 82 chaplains and curates : 

5.000 subalterns and privates receive pensions, averaging 
each about 200 francs. A general association for the 
encouragement of military service in Belgium has been 
founded under the protection of the king ; and a perma. 
nent camp is established on the Camplne plain, near the 
frontier of Holland. It extends over a larger surface 
every year, and will soon become a military town, advan- 
tageously situated and well built. 

A civic or national guard of the kln^om Is raised for 
the purpose of defending the constltunonal rights of the 
monarcliy and of the people, for the maintenance of order, 
fi>r upholding the laws, and proservlnjMhe territory ftom 
invasion. The a hole force consists of 690.910 men, di« 
vided into 3 bans, the first of which contains 89,000. 

There are 257 legions, distributed as follows; — 


Antwerp 


Aim. 

48,636 

Brabant - - - 

- 27 

82,166 

W. Flanders - 

- 40 

K2,(i('i3 

E. Flanders 

88 

108,206 

Hainault 

- 86 

89,834 

Liege - - - 

26 

53,771 

Limburg 

- 24 

49,798 

Luxemburg 

- 82 

44,399 

Namur 

- 16 

31,642 


257 

590,910 


'llie colonels and lieut-colonels are nominated by the 
king from among the majors and captains of the legions. 
1'he guard remains stationary : it is under care of the 
minister of the interior, and the government is em- 
powered to call out the first van when occasion de- 
mands it. 

A/artnc.— Belriuro, on her separation from Holland, 
was left entlreljrwithout an armed navy. In 1H3H, she 
possessed only a small flotilla of gun boats, manned by 
about 600 seamen and officers. Several larger vessels 
were about to be constructed. 

— In the ages immediately preceding and 
sul»e(|uunt to the Christian era, much of the great 
nlaiii which now compriHes the provinces of W. and 
K. Flanders and Antwerp, was partially overflowed by 
the ocean. The soil was so marshy that an inundation 
or a tempest threw down whole forests, such as are still 
discovered below the surface. The sea and rivers had 
no limits, and the earth no solidity. Many of the inha- 
tiitants of this low plain lived in huts placed upon the 
mounds of simd, or elevated above the reach of the tides 
u|»on stakes. They had. fish for food, rain water for | 
drink, and peat for fuel. {Pliny's Nat. Hist. lib. 16.) 
'J'he higher $. and K. parts, forming at present the 
Walloon country, were covered by the immense forest 
of the Ardennes, which extended irotn the Hhine to the 
Scheldt, and afforded shelter to numerous tribes of the 
(ierinan race iCtes. lib. 2. 4.), who lived by hunting, and 
by rudely cultivating the earth. They formed a part of 
the third division of Gaul, which, by the Romans was 
called Belgia, Uelgium, or Gallia Bclgicu, and were the 
least civilised and most courageous of all the Gallic 
nations. (CVs, lib. 1.1.) They hud cities, surrounded by 
lofty stone walls and fortified gates, requiring the use of 
the Homan battering-rams and moving towers. Their 
armies contained troops of cavalry : the country pro- 
duced supplies of corn, and abundant herds of cattle. 
The people consisted of two classes, chiefs and slaves ; 
and Druidism fVom Britain was universally pre'doini- 
diint. Flanders was occupied by the Meuapii and 
Morini, Brabant by the Atuaticl, Haiiuuiit and Namur 
by the Norvli (who excelled in desperate courage), and 
J Luxemburg and Limburg by the F.burones, Ac. In the 
great confederacy of these clans against the Romans 
they levied about 120,000 fighting men, 60,000 of whom 
were reduced by Cttsar to 600, in his battle with the 
Nervii near Namur, and of the Atuaticl he sold 63,000 
for slaves, on taking the town of Tongres. (tVes. lib. 6.) 
In stature and bulk they surpassed the Romans (lib. 6. 30.^ 
whom they fiercely encountered, and nearly destroyed < 
t'a'sar’s army of the best disciplined troops in the world. 
The highland tribes soon became amalgamated with their 
Rtnnun conquerors, adopted their manners and lan- 
guiwo, and during Uie lung dominion of Rome in those 
K'ghms, they served in her armies, and were greatly 
distinguished for their ^intrepidity; so that many of 
Caesar's subseuuent victories, especially that of Fnar- 
salla, were decided by the cavalry and light infantry of 
liolgiuln. The lowland people, on the contrary, con- 
tinued fiUthful to their ancient manners, customs, and 
language, and sought only to secure national inde- 

J icndcnce by maritlnie commerce, and agricultural in- 
hutry. rimy, who siieaks from personal observation, 
says that, in his time, their fruits were abundant and 
excellent. 

In the 3d, 4th, and 6th centuries, the character of the 
Boigic population was greatly changed by successive in- 
vasions of Saluui Franks from the north, whose progress 
WCfCword terminated in the establishment of the Frankish 


or French empire in Gaul, and under whose dominion 
the ancient inhabitants of tho Ardennes were either 
destroyed or reduced to slavery. Christianity was intro- 
duced, and monasteries were founded in the immense 
forests and solitudes of the higher country, which tho 
French nobles visited only for the sake of hunting bears. 
The maritime lowland descendants of the Menapil, now 
blended with Saxons and Frisians, and known by the 
name of Flemings, continued to prosper in commerce 
and agriculture. In the time of Charlemagne, a.d. 800, 
the plwslcal state of the country had bocomc much im- 
proved. In the W. embankments were raised against 
the encroachments of the sea, and in the E. large tracts 
of forest were cleared ; but the fierce and valiant war- 
riors who formerly occupied the soil, were succeeded by 
an abject race of serfs, who cultivated ^e domains of 
haughty lords and imperious priests, l^e clcrgj' en- 
joyra immense possessions: 14,000 families of vassals 
belonged to the single Abbey of Nivclle, and the income 
of the Abbey of Alne exceeded 1,300,000 dollars. Tho 
Flemings formed associations called Gilden (the English 
guilds) for protection against the despotic violence of 
the Franks, as well as for social assistance. These were 
the origin of all the ancient municipal corporations, and 
within a century after the time of Charlemagne, Flan- 
ders was covered with corporate towns. At the end of 
the 9th century, the Normans, that is, rapacious inhabit- 
ants of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, commenced a 
series of piratical irniptions into Belgium, and continued 
to plunder and devastate the whole country during 160 
years. In 1070 Flemish maritime commerce had made a 
great progress with Spain and England, from whence 
wool was largely fmiiorted. Woollen stuffr, and the 
herring flsheiy were the* principal source of wealth, with 
com, salt, anil jewellery. The men of Flanders were so 
highly reputed for martial spirit tliat many foreign sove- 
reigns obtained them to form their best troops. They 
constituted an important part of the Norman army in 
the conquest of England ; and a Flemish princess, 
daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, ami wife of 
I William the Conqueror, embroidered, with her own 
hands, the rclebrated tapestry of Bayeux, wliich repre- 
sents the whole history of that event. 

The country had long been divided into provinces, 
lirloiiging to dilTcrent families, and governed by different 
laws. Hence the counties or earldoms of Flanders, 
Namur, and Hainault ; the duchies of Brabant, Limburg, 
and ljuxemburg ; the principality of Liege ; the mar- 

a iiisate of Antwerp; and the seignnrv of Mechlin. At 
le end of the lltli century, when all the states except 
Flanders were reduced, by the fierce quarrels of the 
feudal lords and prince bishops, to a cheerless waste of 
bondage, the fanatical phrensy of the crusades induced 
many of the nobles to part with lands, and to grant great 
privileges and political powers, in order to obtain tlic 
means of equipping .'irmies to fight the .Saracens. Tlieir 
vrealthy vassals, the Flemish burghers, were thus en- 
abled to purchase independence, and a jurisdiction of 
their own. 'J'hey eonsi^iently formed themselves into 
communes, elpct(*d bailiffs, directed tliclr own aflhirs, 
and built magnificent town halls with huge belfries, as 
temples and trophies of their liberties. The people, 
conscious of their power, gradually extorted from their 
rulers so many concessions, that the provinces formed, 
in reality, a dcmoeracy, and were only nominally subject 
to the monarch of France and his nobles. When the 
rest of Europe was subject to despotism, and involved 
in comparative ignorance and barbarism, the court of 
the counts of Flanders was the chosen residence of 
liberty, civilisation, and useful knowledge; and when 
the ships of other nations scarcely ventured beyond the 
sight of land, those of the Flemish merchants'traverscd 
the ocean, and Bruges and Antwerp pngsessed all the 
commerce and wealth of the north of Europe. In tills 
state the provinces long continued, until they came under 
the dominion of the Duke of Burgundy, about the middle 
of the 15th century. Previous to this event, we find 
only unconnected duchies, counties, lordships, and towns, 
with innumerable rights, claims, and privileges, ad- 
vanced and enforced now by subjects and vassals against 
each other or against their lords ; and now by lords and 
vassals against the monarch, without the expression of 
any collective idea of Belgium as a nation. Under tho 
Burgundian dynasty the commerrial and manufacturing * 
towns of the low country enjoyed a remarkable pros- 
perity. The famous order of the Golden Fleece was 
instituteil In 1430 ; and before the end of the 15th century 
the city of Ypres had 4,000 looms, and the dty of Ghent 

60,000 weavers. Bruges and Antwerp were the great 
marts of the commerrial world, and contained each about 

200,000 inhab. In the Flemish court of the Duke of 
Burgundy, named Philip the Good, about 1455, lux- 
urious living was carried to a vicious and foolish excess. 
The wealthy were clad in gorgeous velvets, satins, and 
jewellery, and their banquets were given with almost 
incredible splendour. 

This luxury produced depravity and crime to such aa 
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extent, that in one year 1,4(K) murders were committed ages, that recall to the Imagination the gorgeous na- ♦ 
ill Client, in the gambling-houses and other resorts of geantry pf tbe days of chivalry ; and on many a lone 
debauchery. The arts were cultivated with great sue- hill, and forest solitude, stand the ruins of castles, ab- 
cess. Van Evek Invented the beautiful oil colours fur beys, ondch&teaux, whose lordly owners have Imn the 
which the Flemish school is renowned. P.'iinting on heroes of romantic legends. In the S. and E. provinces 
glass, notishing diamonds, lace, tapestry, and chimes are found lithol, tumuli, and other remains of the Celtic 
were also invented in Uclglum, at this period. Most of Druids, to whom is attributed tlie excavation of nu- 
the magnificent cathedrals and town-halls In the country mcrous apartments and passages in several subterra- 
were built in the 18th and I4th centuries. History, nean caverns, particularly that of the hill of St. Peter, 
poetry, and learning were much cultivated; and the near Macstricht, which contains above 100,000 different 
universitv of Louvain was the most celebrated in Europe, avenues, 12 ft. in width, and from 6 to 24 in height. 

In 1477 Belgium passed under the dynasty of the empire Numerous coius and medals of the Romans have beoii 
of Austria : and after many yours of contest tietweeu the found on the sites of their camps and roads ; and Roman 
despotic Maximilian and tlio democratic Flemings, the masonry, containing inscriptions in honour of the Me- 
goverument, in iTilfi, descended to his grandson, Charles napinu divinities, has been discovered among the relics 
V., King of Spain and Emperor of Germany. In his of ancient towns, in places now overflowed by the sea. 
reign the affluence of the Flemiiih burghers attained its Near Charleroy, in tnc midst of beautiful sceuery, are 
highest point. The city of Ghent contained I75,(m the ruins of the celebrated Abiicy of Alne, the cloisters 
inhabitants, of whom 100,000 were employed in weaving of which were formed by 300 columns of tlie finest mar- 
iuid other industrial arts. Rruges annually expur^d ble. But any attempt even to mention particular objects 
stuffs of English and Spanish wool to the value of of curiosity would require more than allowable space. 
K,()(X), ()()() of fiorins. The Scheldt at Antwerp often con- Wc will thcrc.'orc only observe, that the old castles of 
t.iined 2,500 vessels, waiting their turn to come to the the 1.5th century, in the neighbourhood of Liege, are 
wharfs; her gates were daily entined by 500 loaded described in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Quentin Dur- 
waggons ; and her exchange was attended, twice a day, ward. 

by 5,000 merch.'ints, who expended 130,000 golden crowns It would be equally impracticable to enumerate the 
in a single banquet given to Philip, the son of Ch.arles V. eminent and remarkable individuals who have recelv^ 
The value of the wool annually imported from England their birth, or have flourished in Belgium, tliroughout 
and Spain exceeded 4,(X)0,0()0 pieces of gold. This the course of her history. It is the land which fur- 
amazing prosperity experienced a rapid and fatal decline iiished many of the ablest generals and most valiant 
under the malignant tyranny and bigotry of Philip II., soldiers of the emperor Charles V., who himself was 
son of Charles V. The doctrines of the protestant born at Ghent; the land where the noble counts Eg- 
rfiformation had found very imnierous adherents in inont and Horn were beheaded by Spanish tyranny, 
Belgium. Lutheranism w'as preached with phrensicd for defending social liberty ; and where William 
zc.al by several popular fanatics, who drew around them Tyndale was strangled and burnt by Catholic bigotry, 
crowds ainuunting sometimes to 1(),(K)U or 15, COO. ,1’arlies for translating the Gospels. It is the birthplace of Sc.*!- 
of iconoclasts also appeared, and demolished the orna- liger, Lipsiiis, and Van Ilclmont ; of the geographers 
mental property of 400 churches. Piotcstant iiersecution Ortclius, and Mercator; of John of Gaunt, or Ghent; 
by the Inquisition had been commenced by Charles V. ; of Perkin Warbeck, who was the son ofa Jew of Tournay ; 
but by Pliilip 1 1, it was established in its most di.'ibolical of the painters Van Eyck, Quentin Matsys, Utibeiis, 
extravagance. He filled the country with Spanish Vandyke, Teniers, Jordaens, Snyders, and many others 
soldiers, and commissioned the Duke of Alva to ex- who have sustained the high reputation of the Flemish 
tirpattf, without mercy, evciy ])rotC8tant heretic in school. 

Belgium. Volumes have been written to describe thu. Auihoritu'i. — The statements of the preceding article 
proceedings of this able soldier, but sanguinary per- arc made chiefly upon the authority of the following w'orks, 
bcciitor, who bo.asted that in less than G years he had and partly on the writer’s personal observation: — 
put to death ] 8,001) men and w'omen by the sword, the llemchlivg, Stattshque Gdnirale dc la B., 1838 ; Doeu- 
gibbet, tlu) rack, and the flames. Bum and dread of ments utatistiqnes dc la It. 18,39 ; Fonder 

dentil in its most hideous forms drove thousands of Mat'len Diet. Geog. des Provinces de la B.; Baron 
.artisans to Bngl.ind, where they introduced tlie nianu d'Huart, SlaUshqtte Territoriale de la J?., 1839 ; Arcndt^ 
factiiring skill of Bruges and Ghent. Commerce and Belgische Zustaende^ 1837; Brmvoinere^ De I* Industrie 
tr.adc in Flamlcrs dwindltal away, many of the rich mcr- en B.^ 1839 ; Fan Aelbroek, Agrtc. de la Flandre^ 1830 ; 
chants were reduced to beg for bread, the great cities Bkam, Outlines of Flemtsh iTusbandry, 1839: Ratcliff", 
were half descrtwl, and forest wolves often ilevourod the Agricultural Survey of Flanders ; Bncholls, Repot ts on 
scattered inhabitants of desolated villages. Belgium R., 1839; Journal tf the Statistical Soe. qf Lon. ; Article 
remained untler Spanish dominion until the memoiablc B. in J*enny Cyclopecdta ; Grattan* s Hist, qfthe Nether- 
victory of Bamllhes, in 1700, after which it was subject lands j Des Roches, Htsl dc la B. ; Syphorien, Foyage 
ngiun to Austria ; and having been several times con- Ihstor^que ct Piltorcstfue dans les Pays Bas ; Gutcciar- 
vpiered by, and reconquered from, the French, it was dim, Desenptio Befy^t j Annumre de lOhservatoire de 
incorporated, in 1795, with the French republic, and Bruxelles, 1839 ; Duepetiaux, Education en B., 1839 \ 
divided into departments. By this union, Belgium articles in the Annual Register fur 1830 ; in thu British 
secured a suppression of all the old feudal privileges, and Foreign Quarterly Rev., Foreign Quarterly, and 
exemption from territorial contributions, the abolition of London and tt'esiminster Rev. fur April, 1839 ; Murray's 
tithes, a mere extensive division of real property, a Hand-book qf the Netherlands, 1839 ; Coglan’s Guide to 
repeal of the game law's, an admirable registry law', a B., 1837 ; Boyce's Belgian Traveler ; Traveller's Guide 
cheap system of tax collection, the advancement ol cdu- through B., See. 

cation in central schools and lyceums, a unifonn system DEl.GRADE (an. Singidunum), a fortified town of 
oflcgislatiunby the creation ol codes, publicity of judicial the principality of Servi,i, on the right bank of the 

P roceedings, trial by jury, and the general use of the Danube, at the point where it is joined by the Save ; 

'rench language, in the centre of Belgium was fought lat. 44(> 47' 4G'' N., long. 20° 39' E. Pop. 20,000. From 
the great buttle of Waterloo, in 1815. It is not necessary its position, on the limits of the Aiistrtan and Turkish 
to odd a word upon this memorable event, except to empire, at the confluence of two great rivers, its 
remark, that Belgium has so often lieen the scene on great strength, and the 'numerous sieges it has sus- 
whlch the surrounding nations have settled their qiiar- tained, much interest has long been attached to Bel- 
rels, th.at it has long been styled the cockpit of Europe, grade. Its citadel, a steep hill, 100 feet high, near 
By the congress or Vienna, the provinces of Belgium the centre of the town, occupies a most formidable 
w'ere annexed to those of Holhand, to form the kingdom iMisltion. It has been very strongly fortified ; and if it 
of the Netherlands, which existed until the. revolution ill were properly repaired and garrisoned, with the for- 
18.30, when Belgium became an independent nation, tifleations on the low ground at the junction of the 
Her union with Holland was one of convenience on the rivers sweeping as they do every approach by land and 
part of those by whom It was negotiated, and not attri- water, it would he all but impregnable. Latterly, how- 
butable to any congeniality of the people joined together, ever, its works have been neglected, and they arc now 
who differ in national character, in religion, and in Ian- going fast to ruin. Within the citadel are the arsenal 
gUtige. The Belgians complained of being forced into a and magazines, the principal mosque, and the palace of 
union which they would not have sought, and that its the pacha; the latter constructed or wood and mud I The 
terms were unequal. The French revolution, which town lies principally to the W’. and S.W. of the fortress, 
had recently transpired, excited the predisposition to partly along the Save, and partly on higher ground, and 
insurrectionary movement, and the result was a dccla- is surrounded by walls and palisades, generally in a 
ration, and, finally, a general recognition, of inde- ruinous state. The situation of the town is no better 
pendcnce. (Vide Government, Constitution, &c.) than that of the citadel Many of its houses are In 

Antiquities.— ‘Ho part of Europe coucains, within the ruins ; most of them are of the meanest possible descrip, 
same extent of area, so many objects, and furnishes so tion, “ worse even than the cabins of the Irish ;** and 
many associations, to interest the antiquarian, the po- the streets arc disgustingly filthy, and infested with 
litical, ecclesiastical, or military historian, the artist, and herds of half-starved dogs. The bazar consists of 
the poet. Numerous ancient cities and towns, some of several rows of miserable wooden booths, entlrclv onen 
which existed long before the ChrisUan era. still are towards the street : their assortment of goods com- 
adorned with magnificent Gothic structures of the middle spends with their appearance. Prince Miloich has 
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» hitherto resided et Kmgogewats, but he has built bore 
0 handsome house in the upper part of the town, a 
Greek church, and barracks. The manufactures are 
Inconsiderable, consisting principally of carpets, silk 
goods, some descriptions of hardware and cutlery, with 
saddlery, ftc. It has a good port on the Danube, and it 
Is admirably situated for trade, of which, in conse- 
quence, it still preserves some small share. 

The Turks, under Solyman the Magnificent, took 
Belgrade in 1622, and held it till 1688, when it was tiAcn 
by the ImperialisU. Two years after, it again fell Into 
the hands of the Turks ; and though it has since been 
repeatedly taken by the Imperialists, they have, in most 
. instances, soon after restorra it to its Ottoman masters, 
of whose miserable government its present abject and 
degraded condition is a striking, though, unhap^ly, not 
a rare example. It was taken, in 1807, by the Servian 
insurgents, who, on being oblig^ to abandon it, in 1813, 
burnt the suburbs, and partly destroyed the fortifica- 
tlons. The town was placed. In 181.1, along with Servia, 
under the sovereigntv of Prince Milosch ; but its cita- 
del is still occupied liy a Turkish rarrison, which, in 
183G, amounted to only 600 half^discipllned troops. 
(Murray's Handbook j Elliott's Travels^ 1. 103, &c.) 

um^Il)A, an ini. town of the regency of Algiers, 
prov. Ticteri, at the foot of tlio Lessor Atlas, near 
the plain of Metldjah : 25 m. S. Algiers, and 10 m. 
N.B. Medeahi lat 86^ 18' N., long. 'IP W E. It is 
surrounded by a wall 12 to 16 feet high, which has 4 
gatbs, one at each of the cardinal points. Its streets are 
wider, and more agreeable than those of Algiers : the 
town is well smipTled with water, and contains many 
gardens. It sufntred much from the violent eartliquakc 
of 1825, since which the houses have been with only a 
ground-floor. ^ Belida has some trade in grocery, spices, 
and other natural produce : its vicinity is fertile and plc- 
turesuuc. In July, 1830, the inhab. invited the French 
to diifcnd them against the Kabyles; but after their 
arrival the Bedouins compelled the citizens to take up 
arms against them. Next year, however, the French 
took and still hold Belida.— .(iSoxcf. Voyage, &c., lii. 1U5 
— 202 .) 

UKLlNZONA. A town of Switzerland, cant. Ticino, 
of which it is the cap., in a deep valiey on the banks of 
the Ticino, 5 m. above where it falls into ihe Lago 
Maggiore, and 15 m. N. Lugano; lat. 10' .35" N., 
long. 8® 66' 30" K. ; pop. 1,600. Being situated near 
the S. extrumlU of the great road from Italy to Switzer- 
land, by the St. Gothard pn.ss, it is a depot for tlie 
merchandise passing between them. It h.'is a liandsome 
church, and a bridge over the Ticinio, 714 ft. long, and 
24 ft. wide. 

BELITZ, a town of Prussia, prov. Brandenburg, 12 
m. S. by W. Potsdam. Pop 2,0(X). It is surrounded 
by old walls and fosses ; and is the se.'it of a board of 
ecclesiastical inspection. Flax is grown extensively in its 
>icini^, and it has manufactures of 1 hum. 

BELLA, a town of Naples, prov. Busllicatii, cap. cant., 
16 m. S. by W. Mclfl. Pop. 5,0<M). It is situated on a 
hill ; has a collegiate, and one other church, an hospital, 
and three cliaritable foundations. 

BELLAC, a town of France, dcp. Haute Vienne, cap. 
arrond., on the declivity of a steep hill, near the contlu. 
enceof the Vincou and the nartcmfie, 24 m. N.N.W. 
]«imogcs. Pop. 3,(i37. It has a tribunal of original ju- 
risdiction, an agricultural society, with various manufac- 
tures, and a considerable trade in cattle, oak timber, and 
chestnuts. 

BELLARY (Valahari), a dlstr. or collcctoratc of 
Ilindostau, presid. Madras, part of the Balaghaut ceded 
fiistr. (See Balaghaut.) 

Bellary, the cap. of the above collectoratc, and the 
head-quarters of a civil cstab. and a military division, 
280 m. N. E. Madras; lat. 15^ 5' N., long. 76'-* 60' E. 
It consists of a square fortress on an isolated rock, with 
a pettah or small town below it, containing the best mili- 
tary bazar in India. This also is the name of a ruined 
town of Allahabad, formerly of great extent, and having 
some fine Hindoo temples in its vicinity. 

BELLE-FONT AInE, a village of France, dcp. Vos- 
ges, 7 m. W. Homiremont. Pop. 2,650. Some cutlery is 
made here. 

BBLLEGARDE, a fortress of France, dfip. Pyrenees 
Orlentales, on the Spanish frontier, 18 m. S. Peipimian. 
This (s a fortress of the first class, constructed in the 
reign of Louis XIV., to command the pass of Perthus. 
It was taken in 1793 by the Spaniards, and retaken the 
following year by the French. Bcllegardo is also the 
name of several small towns in difibrent parts of France. 

BELLE ISLE, an Isl. at the N. entrance to the straits 
of the same name, between the country of the Esqui- 
maux, or New Britain, and the N. end of Newfoundland. 
It is 21 m. in circuit, and 16 m. from the coast of ' 
bradnr. On the N.W. side It has a harbour for fishing 
vessels, or small craft. 

BKLLE-ISLE.EN.MER, an island of France, in the 
Atlantic, H m. 8. of Quiberon Point, being included in 
the Uep. Morbiban. It is almost every where surrounded 


Inr high steep rocks. lu N.W. end is in lat. 47'' vw n.* 
and Tu S. part in lat. 47» 16' N. It is about 11 m. in 
length, its greatest breadth being about 6 m. It is accessi- 
ble only at three havens or ports, all of which are dry at low 
water. Of these Palais, on the E. coast, is the principal, 
SH well as the capital. The haven here is formed by a 
stone pier, 200 ft. in length, and is protected by a strong 
citadel : it has only 5 ft. at high water, but the road is 
generally safe. The two other accessible points, Sauaon 
and Loe Bforia, are also both forUfled. Pop. about 6,000. 
It is fertile, producing excellent wheat and horses. The 
Inhabitants are extensively engaged in the sardine fishery, 
and make excellent pilots. 

This island was purchased in 1658 1^ Fouquet, Intend- 
ant of finance to Louis XIV., and was exchanged. in 1718 
by his descendant for the comtfi of Gisors. In 1761 it 
was taken by the English, but was restored to France in 
1763. (Hugo, art. Morbikan ; Purdy's Sat7ii^ Di- 
rections for the Bay of Biscay, p. 8.) 

BELLESME, a town of France, dbp. Ome, cap. cant., 

I on a hill which commands the environs, near the forest 
of the same name, 22 m. E.S.E. Alenqon. Pop. 3,263. 
Houses well built ; streets straight, neat, and well paved. 
The want of running water is supplied by wells. It has 
faijrics of coarse linens and cottons, and a considerable 
trade in wood and horses. 

BELLE VlLLE-SUll-SAONE, a town of France, 
dbp. Rhone, cap. cant., on the Rhone, m. N. Ville- 
ftranche. Fop. 2,448. It hcis a manufacture of stufft, 
called coton broch4e, and muslins. 

BBLLEY, a town of France, dep. Ain, cap. arrond., 
between two hills, within 4 m. of the Rhone, 42 m. E. 
Lyons ; lat. AfP 4y 29" N., long. S'a 41' 19" E. Pop. 
3,970. It is the seat of a bishopric ; has a tribunal of first 
instance, a director of customs, a secondary ecclesiastical 
school, a public library, and a miueuin of antiquities. 
The episcopal palace, iinislicd only a lew years oelorc the 
Revolution, is one of the most remarkable edifices in the 
department. It is very ancient. Tlie bishopric was 
founded in 412. Ulugo, art. Ain.) 

BELLINGHAM, a market to. of England, co. North- 
umberland, on the Tyne, 22 in. W. Morpeth, and 28 m. 
W. N.W. Newcastle. Pop., in 1821, 401 ; 183), 464. It 
Is supposed t«} occupy the site of a Roman station, and 
several circular intrenchments of the fortified villages of 
the Britons are in the neighbourhood. The entire pa- 
rish belonged to the Earl of Derwentwater, and was 
given to Greenwich Hospital, with the other estates of 
I that nobleman, on his attainder in 1715. The church, de- 
dicated to St. Cuthl)ert, is small and oid. There arc 
places of worship for Seerders and Rom. Catholics ; a 
free school, poorly endowed ; and a book club, formed In 
1809. It Is a station for receiving votes at elections for 
members for the S. div. of the co. Markets arc held on 
Saturdays ; fairs on the first Saturday after 15th Sept., 
and the Wednesday bedore Good Friday ; also " hirings " 
for servants on the Saturdays before 12th May and 12th 
Nov. 

BELL-ROCK, a dangerous ledge of rocks, off the 
coast of Scotland, in the German Ocean, opposite to the 
Frith of Tay, 12 m. E. Buttonness Point. The ledge Is 
about 850 yards In length by about 110 in breadth. At 
low water, some of its summits appear ftom 4 to 8 ft. 
above the level of the sea, but at nigh water they are 
always covered. Many vessels have been lost on this 
rock, over which tiie sea breaks with tremendous ftiry. 
To lessen the chance of such disasters, a magnificent 
lighthouse, constructed on the model of the Eddystone, 
was erect^, on one of its points. In 1808-10. The 
total height of the building, including the light-room, 
is 115 ft., the lantern being elevated 90 ft. above the sea 
at high-water mark. The light is revolving, the flashes 
succeeding eacii other every two minutes. Lat. of 
lighthouse 56<^ 26' N., long. 2o 23' W. During foggy 
weather, liells are tolled every half minute. 

BELLI} NO (an. Bettunum), a dty of Austrian Italy, 
cap. prov. same name, in the valley, and on the S. bank, 
of the Piave, at the place where it is joined by the Ordo, 
on the great road connecting Vienna with Venice, 48 m. 
N. of the latter; lat. 46° 7' 46" N., Iona. \7P IV 51" E. 
Pop. 9,800. It is surrounded by an old wall ; is well 
buut : has a cathedral, designed by Palladio, and several 
churches and convents ; a rich hospital, a gymnasium, 
with various other educational establishments ; a valu- 
able public library, &c. Water is conveyed into the 
town from a distance by a fine aqueduct. It is the seat 
of the provincial authorities, and has fabrics of silk, 
wax, leather, hats, and earthenware ; with a consider- 
able trade in timber, and lai^ fairs in February and 
April. Napoleon conferred on Marshal Victor the title 
of Duke of Belluno. 

BEl^MONT, a town of Franco, dfip. Loire, cqk.cant., 
16 m. N.B. Roonne. Pop. 8,390. 

BELMONTE, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria Citra, 
on a mountain not far from the Mediterranean, 14 m. 
W. S. W. Cosensa. Fop. 3,400. It has a castle, 4 
churches, and some trade In silk. This is also the name 
of a small Neapolitan town, prov. Sanuio. 



BJiLOOCHlSTAN. 

nELOOCniSTAN (an. Gedrof/a, and the countriei 

ot the Ichth}ophaffl, Orlte, Arabitae, Ac., Arrian)^ a 

country of S. Asia, Tying between 24° 66' and 300 15 » N. 

l. at., and 57^ 60' and 00" 16' E. long. ; having N. Afghan- 
istan, Seistan, mid the sandy desert of Caubul ; E. Upper 
and Lower Sindc ; W. Persia ; and S. the Indian Ocean : 
length, K. to W., 700,mlles ; breadth, on either side, 360 

m. , and 100 in the centre: area 200,000 sq.m. (Eng.) 

Pop. has been estimated at 3 millions, but this, no doubt, 
is rar beyond the mark : we incline to think that 600,000 
would be nearer the truth. 

Mr. Pottinger describes this country under the follow- 
ing divisions : — 


irmff 


Ch. T. No.orinhiib. 

1. Prov. of Sarawaa • • - Kclat SW^KKI 

~ Jhalawwi ... Zuliree 8,eu0 
*. — Mukron - • - 

— Lus ■ * * * Bda 2/000 

3. — ('ulch Gumlava - - • Unndava (Hurmnd.) 

(and Ilumind Dojel) 

4. Koldtitan - - - • Pulira, Surhml. 

The Desert. 

(i. Olnde. 

We shall only notice the first four divisions ; the 5th 
belongs properly to Caubul, and the 6th will be treated 
of separately. 

l)y far the greater part of Bcloochistan is mountainous, 
and especially its £. and W. divisions, which consist of 
two table-lauils ; those of Kelat and Kohistan (iAe land 
of tnountaim), whose ranges run mostly N. and S., and 
communicate with each other by several other extensive 
ranges running 15. and W. across the central prov. of 
Mukr.'in. Tiiose in the E., whicli separate Bcloochistan 
from SiiMie, and bound Cutch Gundava W., are a lateral 
briuu'li trom the Hlndoo-Koosh, by which the country is 
811 intersected in various directions “ as to resemble a 
pu ce of network: " it varies greatly in width ; in 1^. 30" 
being 275 in., but at Cape Mouse, which is formed by It, 
it ih only 10 m. across : thq height of the rjmgc has not been 
measured ; but Kclat, the most elevated point, is thought j 
by Poitiuger to be H,(MH) ft., and by Bell ( Soics on RolUu*$ 
Anc. IJist.) to be Il),(MK) ft. almve the level of the sea. 
The^e “Brahooick mountains” terminate S. W. in 
a remarkable range running N.W. to about 2 h" N. 
lat., where it divides ; one arm passing N.E. toward the 
Alghan liills, the other, the Wushatee, or Much moun- 
tains, direct W. for two degrees, bounding the desert S., 
and tlieii uniting with the W. talde-buid, or that of 
Kohistan. This latter communicates N ., by a long clnmn, 
with tiie Paropamisan mountains W. of Herat, and after 
enclosing the dei>ei*ts of Buiipoor and Bnshkurd by an- 
other i hain, W., with those of Kerman (Persia). A con- 
siderable range passes in a waving manner E., to meet 
the Brahnoie mountains, varying in its distance from the 
sea from 25 to 1(10 m., and dividing Mukran into 2 parts, 
tlic coast and the interior. The height of the W. is 
somewhat inferior to that of the E. mountains. 

Excepting those of IjUs and Cutch Gundaya, which 
nrovs. arc cnLirely flat, and that of Wudd, in Jhala- 
wan, there are but few plains of any fertility. The coast 
division of Mukran is covered by flat barren sands desti- 
tute of w:iter, and, excepting date trees, of ail vegetation. 
'I'iic desert of Buiipoor, a sandy waste, 156 m. long by 80 
in. broad, is a continuation of the deserts which prevml 
in the middle of Persia and the S.W. of Afghanistan.* 
Cutch Gundava, intersected by some of the W. tribu- 
taries of the Indus, is the only well-watered province. 
The remainder of Bcloochistan sufibrs from want of 
water, excepting, perhaps, a few rice grounds in the prov. 
of Lus. There is nut a rivulet in the N., and only a few 
along the coast, which, although sometimes swulleii in a 
few minutes to torrents, by profuse rains, are for the 
most part of the ye.'ir nearly dry. The principal stream 
is tlic Gust or Moolecdance (probably the Boodoor of the 
desert, and, if so, rising N. of the Wushatee mountains, 
anil running a course of 1 ,000 m. before reaching the sea, 
in 61" 45' E. long.) ; the PoorMly {an. Arabis), the wcond 
in size, rises in L\ " ' ” * * 


... , jUs, N. of Bela, and falls Into tlie Day of 

Soumeany : for 2.5 m. this stream is navigable for onMl 
boats. (/'o//ingfr, p. 297.) . 

The geology of this region is nearly unknow'n : the 
rocks in the mountainous parts are grey or black ; the 
soil is commonly stony, but consisting mostly of a black 
loam In the valleys ; in Kohistan some of the lofty hill 
tracts are covered by a vegetable mould. Former vol- 
canic action is eviclcnt in this province, which yields 
most of the minerals found in Beloochistan, viz., sal 
ammoniac, brimstone, alum, nitre, rock salt, lead, ^on, 
copper, tin, naphtha, &c. {Pottineer, pp.322. Ac.) Gold 
and silver are found tinly in Jhalawan, 160 m. S. b.W. 

* It WM through the plaimi of Mukna md the snccMhiig dM 
of Bunuoor that Alexander the Great led his army Into Persia, during, 
which march so much was suflht^ ftmn thirst and funkie. It Is not 
now bdleved that his loss of men was so gnuit as has been fepresented, 
but the trwMM bent too near thehllta : had they lieen close to the shorn 
|h« would nave nmndykoA woMr on dlg^ng a foot or two bdow the 
suifaco. 


of Kelat ; antimony In vast qiiantit}' S. of Kelat, sulphur 
aiunL and a red aperient salt In the hills between Kelat 
and Cutch Gundava ; white and grey marble near Noosh- 
ky on the borders of the desert ; salt in effiorescence on the 
plaiDB of Lus, Ac. 

The climate i^hcalthy except In Mukran. In the 
mountainous primnces there are 4 different seasons in 
the year, as fn Europe ; the spring from the middle of 
F^ebriiary to the middle of April ; the summer thence- 
forward to the beginning of August, the heats of which 
are intense only towards the latter end : tlie autumn lasts 
till the October snows ; and the winter, which Is very 
severe, for the rest of the year. In the spring there are 
snow, hall, and violent winds, and the weather Is quite 
as fluctuating generally as In England. In Mukran and 
Lus there are 4 seasons ; 2 wet, and a cold and a hot : the 
cold one is much milder on the coast ; the hot one lasts 
ft'om March to October. {Poithuer/ pp. 313—321.) In 
February and March there are rmns with N. W. winds 
for a fortnight or throe weeks ; but In June, July, and 
part of August, they prevail with all the fury of the S.W. 
monsoon. In Kohistan the June rains are often very 

S artial, and a famine not unfreqiiently ensues (irom 
rought. Cutch Gundava enjoys a mu^ milder climate 
than any other province, and is resorted to in the winter 
by many neighbouring chieftains. 

The best timber is that of tlie ZizypAttf /tf/ufta, which 
is similar to teak ; the palm tree grows in the W. ; the ta- 
marind, neem, peepuf {Ficus religiosa), slssoo, chinar 
{Platanus oricnialts), mango, walnut, and sycamore, grow 
in this and other parts of the country. Fruits of almost all 
kinds known in Europe, as apples, pears, apricots, peaches, 
pistachio nuts, inulberrics, pomegranates, Ac., with the 
plantain, guava, Ac., are common in many districts. 
Mukran is famous for its dates, which are exported in 
large quantities : N . of Kelat the almondswe so fine that 
they may be blanched with a dry cloth ; and melons often 
grow so large that a man is scarcely able to lift them. 
{Pottmger, pn. 327, 328.) 

Lions and tigers arc rare, but both are found on the 
E. border ; hyenas, wolves, and jackals, prevail over the 
whole country, and wild dogs, which hunt in parks of 
2n or 30. Leopards, wild cats, foxes, Ac., infest the 
jungles ; and wild asses, antelopes, elks, red and moose 
deer, hares, mongooses, and mountain goats, are common ; 
eagles, kites, magpies, are found round Kelat : water-fowl, 
herons, flamingoes, bustards, partridges, lapwings, snipes, 
Ac., arc natives : fisli abound on the coasts ; where tlicy 
form the chief food of both man and beast, but not in the 
rivers : Chekmia and Tcstacca are also abundant ; vermin 
and venomous animals arc by no means so common as in 
liindostaii. {PoUinger, pp.328, 329.) 

Pasture being considerably more abundant than arable 
land, and the population consisting chiefly of wandering 
shepherd tribes, tlie number of cattle Is considerable. 
The sheep are of the fat-tailed kind ; the goats have 
rough and black hair : the lai^ cattle are mostly of the 
black breed, or buffaloes. The horses of Cutch Gun- 
dava, and the country S. of Kelat, which are those 
chiefly sent to India, are large, strong, and bony, but 
vicious ; those of Mukran and Lus arc small and spirit- 
less : there are mules and asses ; but camels and dro- 
medaries arc preferred as beasts of burden. Camel- 
grass and straw are the chief food of the cattle : in the 
S. of Mukran and Lus there are two crops of the former 
yearly, owing to tlie two wet seasons. Greyhounds and 
shenherds’ dugs, of a ferocious kind, are both much va- 
lued : fowls and pigeons are the only domesticated birds. 
{Ibid. pp. 327, 328.) 

Excepting In Cutch Gundava, which is fertile, well 
cultivated, and said to be capable of producing enough 
of grain for all the inhab. or Beloochistan, not a bun-’ 
dredth part of the country is cultivated: the table-lands 
yield only the coarser produce of Afghanistan. All the 
kinds of grain known In India are, however, grown; 
viz., rice, in the n.arghes on the coast (but it will not 
thrive in Cutch Gundava, though it be abundantly 
moist), wheat, barley, Holcus sjnaUus and sorghum, 
maize, sosamum, Ac. The wheat and barley <£> not 
ripen so soon as in Britain : In the upper parts of Sa- 
rawan and Jhalawan the former is sown in August 
and September, and reaped in June; barley sown a 
month later comes to maturity In about 8 months ; 
maize, in warm and sheltered places, in 8 or 4 months. 
In Cutch Gundava, Lus, and a part of Mukran, wheat 
ripens In 6 months,l)arley in 5 months, and oriental grain In 


flrom 2 to 5 months. Cotton, indigo, and madder, are grown 
but the indigo does not thrive: all the pulse and vegel 
tkbles common with us are grown near Kelat. (Pot^ 
iituter, pp. 324—326. ; ElpkinsUme, Caubul, p. 495.) 

Manufactures are very few and rude ; most of the « 
articles, b^’ond what are absolutely necessary to the 
support or life, being imported from neighbouring 
countries. In exchange for the few natural products 
Sugar is prep^ new Bela, the canes being pressed 
in a mill, the juice boiled in flat copper pans. Mid the 
article afterwards packed in ba^ ^ palmyra-leaf, and 
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exMrted ; the ledimcnt io u»cd for manure. fJum assa- 
nstida ii extracted from the stalk of the Ferula asaitf.t 
by Incisions near the root, which permit the escape of 
the Juice : about 1 lb. is obtained from each plant. The 
gold and silver ores are never worked, but pass into the 
hands of the Hindoo traders in thei&xough state. At 
Kelat there is an armoury belonging to the khan, for 
swords, spears, and matclilocks ; hut their workmanship 
Is very clumsy and inferior. ( Potlinfier, pp. 26 — 109.) 

The nrincipal exports are horses, and other cattle, 
skins, uates, grain, some rice, cotton, silk, oil, indigo, 
salt, lK>rax, nitre, ftc. ; from Lus, grain, felt, and coarse 
carpets, are sent into Mukran and Ar.ibia. From the 
latter country iiimonds and Caffro slaves arc imported, 
tiie Catfres being deemed very valuable } from India, 
iron, tin, lead, steel, copper, indigo, betel-nut, cochineal, 
sugar, spices, silks, gold-cloths, chintzes, and coarse 
w<»!)ll<>ns, fruit, &c. ; from Caubul and Khorassan, steel 
and cofiper ; from Seistari, wlilte cloths, loungees, tur- 
bans, ike. ; from Sindo, Shikarpoor, &c., porcelain, to- 
b'U’cn, coffee, opium, &c. Broad cloth, Scotch plaids, 
atid otiicr European manufactures, are highly prized. 
{PoUingcr^ p. 29ii.) 

Thu Hindoos. pay for exports in silver rupees: id 
Kelat the currency is in Kureem Khaiiec rupees, one of 
which Is equivalent to 48 copper pice ; a gold sequin to 6, 
and 4 Zemaii siiphees to ft K. K. rupees, {ibid. 29ri.317.) 

The people are nearly eoually divided between two 
distinct nations, tlie Beloocnes, occupying the W., and 
tile Uraboucs inhabiting the E. division of the romitry'. 
The former are desirous to be thought desrendaiits of 
tlie Arabs, but aro not phj^ically like them, and are 
considered by Fottingcr to have been originally Seljuk^'s. 
'i’hey are tall, loiigofaciHl, but with not unpleasant fea- 
tures, and have generally strong, active, and athletic 
frames. They are subdivided into three trilies ; the 
Kharoo(''8, who live W. of the flreat Desert, and Kinds 
and Mnghsees, in Ciitch Gundava, and near the Desert of 
Kel.it. 'I’liey are brave, impetuous. Inured to fatigue, 
freebooters, abhorring petty tlietts, but an]>lauding 
wliuleHulc plunder ; ofren wasting and destroying whole 
districts, yet curiously blending an “ ingenuous hospi- 
tality with tills predatory ferocity.” Like all pastoral 
nations, they have no permanent residence, but live In 
iheiis, or societies of four or five tents, moving alxiut 
as pasture is fuund suitable for their Hocks and herds. 
Their fooil consists of wheateii and barley cakes, nee, 
d lies, clieese, sweet and sour milk, legume soup, onions, 
p.irUe, .assafietida. red pepper, and oecasioiially flet.Ii. 
All the lluluoches are Mussulm.'iiis of the sect ot Omar, 
and their customs are those of other Muhaniined.'tm, 
mixed with some plainly derived from the ancient Jews. 
I'olygmiiy is allowed, but they treat tlieir women with 
resp. rt and attention ; they have often numerous shaves, 
ami in many respects behave to them with great kind- 
ness. They are armed witli a matchlock, sword, siicar, 
dagger, and sliield, which they coinmoiily deiire from 
lorelgii traders. They are good marksmen, invariably 
bitting a target 6 inches square, while on horsebai.k, at 
full gallop ; a popular sport with them Is to remove and 
carry away on tlie top of a spear, while at full gallop, a 
stake ilriven deep into the. ground ; an operation winch 
requires inucii dext(‘rity. Cudgel playing, wrestling, 
warlike exercises, and field-sports, form tlie rest of their 
amusements. The dress of the men is a white or blue 
ealieo shirt, buttoned round the neck, and reaching 
bcitiw the knees ; trowsers of the same, puckered round 
tile ankles ; slippers ; a close quilted cotton cap or turban, 
and scarf. The women wear long garments of red or 
brown cotton, reacliiiig to tlie ankles, but open in front 
from the bosom downwards ; very wide trowsers of silk ; 
and till! hair either parted in separate locks in front, and 
then tied up together in a knot on the crown of the 
head, or covered by a handkerchief. 1'hc language of 
tlie Uelooches is a dialect of the Persian, corruptly 
pronounced, but from which tongue half the words 
are borrowed, {l^ottinger, pp. 66—67. 270. ; Etjihimtone, 
p. 495.) 

The Brahoo6s are Inferior in height to the Belooches, 
have short thigh-bones, a round face, Hat features, and 
uftm brown hair and lieards. 'Pheir habits are still more 
unsettled than those of the Belooches, but they aro not 
so predatory, rapacious, avaricious, revengeful, or cruel. 
Pottinnr prefers their general character very much to thm 
of the romer, and represents them ns active, industrious, 
laborious, auiot, ho^ltable, faithful, and more under the 
control of their chiefs. They live chiefly on animal food, of 
which they are very voracious, and arc admitted by the 
Belooches to be better marksmen than themselves. 
They live cither in tents, about 12 yardt long by as many 
feet wide, built of sticks, and covered with coarse blan- 
kets, or in houses, which In tlie towns, as well as the open 
country, are built of tamarisk or other wooden frame- 
work, flanked with mud. or bricks of unhurnt clay, and 
111- thatched with grass. The men are occupied in the 
outdoor and the women In the indoor cinploymciits, but 
the latter are not kept secluded, and all mix aud cat to- 
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gether. Thdr religion Is Mohammedan ; their dross 
very similar to that of thc.nelooehcs, except that felt for 
caps, and garments of felt, are often worn by the men. 
1 neir lan^age Is like the Hindoo of the Punjab. {Pitt- 
tinser, pp. 12— .64. 70—76 ) 

A race called Dewahrs inhabit different parts of the 
country, who are probably descendants of the Guebres, 
driven from Persia by the Arabs in the 38th year of the 
Hegira ; they are below the middle height, with blunt 
features, and high cheek-bones ; are civil and obliging, 
though not hospitable ; being faithful and trustworthy, the 
guard of the palace of the khan of Kelat is entirely com- 
posed of them. Their language is pure Persian ; their 
treatment of females better than that of any other 
Moslem people. {Ibid. pp. 80—271.) 

Hindoos are tolerated, and mnnopnllse most of the 
trade In Kelat and the neighbouring provinces, but they 
are not allowed to settle in Bcloncliistau with their 
wives and families. Thi*re Is a considerable iiil'u- 
sioii of Hindoo blood and manners among the inhabit- 
ants of Cutch Gundava and Lus, where tlic people iirc 
indolent in their habits, and Incessantlv smoking. In 
Mukran the people are larger built and darker in colour, 
from intermarriages with Caffirc slaves ; tlie women in 
this nrov. arc ill-favoured, and none of them loiig-lired. 
(/6/i/.pp. 11—30. 78—311.) 

The government Is nominally under the khan of 
Kelat, but chiefly in the hands of the sirdars of each in- 
dividual tribe. The khan, however, can oblige caeli 
sirdar or chief to furnish him witli a contingent of troujis 
In case of need. The public revenues are perhaps about 
350,000 rupees a year (35.000/.), a large part of whieli is 
piild in nroduce, which the khan afterwards disposes i»f 
to the Hindoo merchants. The taxes are moderate; 
l-20th of the prfKiuce is paid for lands requiring irrigation 
and much labour ; Irom l-16tli to l-l(Jth for other lands: 
the respective sirdars stop a part of tins, in ptiyinent ol col- 
lection. Five rupees is j»aid lor acaincl-load of goods en- 
tering Kelat, and 1| percent, on geods sold, excepting 
cattle. 'I’he khan generally sits in judgment in e.ise.s ol 
murder. This crime may sometimes be compromised witli 
tlie friends of tlie deceased, but in the event of tlie murdi'r 
of a foreigner, iinmediale execution waits upon the crimi- 
nal. Adultery mjiy be punished by the death ufboth, by the 
hand of tin* offended p:irty. Burglary and night robbeiy 
are capital crimes. Petty differences arc adjusted or dis- 
posed of by the sirdars, and minor offences are piinisiitd 
by flogging and imprisonment. {Ibid. 28') — *2!i4.) 

Almost all the iiih.'ibitaiits of Belooehistaii .ire ne.*ii]y 
barbarous and uncivilised : neither tlie Beloocheekei* nor 
Brahooekee are written tongues, and he is greatly ho- 
noured, and calk'd ” inoollee,'* win can read the Korun. 
They an* quite ignorant of all the countries in lluir 
nelglihourliood, and fancy the British K. 1. Gompany (of 
which they Iwivi* heard Irom the Hindoos) to be “ an old 
woman with plenty of monej.” Medicine they are to- 
tally unacqn.'iinted with; and to cure a fever they will 
^lumpuo or thump the body all over. {Ibid. pp. 26—1 lb. 

This country was quite unknown to Europeans until 
the time of Alexander the Great : the hills were then 
inhabileil by a race of savages, the shore by people who 
suhsist(*d as at present on fish, thence culled by the 
Greeks Ichlhyophani. For nearly 10 centuries ufterw.irds 
there are no records of Beloochistan. A caliph of Hag- 
dail, ill the year 92 of the Hegira, Iwl an army through it 
to Simie ; it was afterwards taken poss''ssion of hy Mu- 
saood, sun of tlie Emp.MnIiinood,aTid remained governed 
by his dynasty till 1739, when NaiUr Shah having con- 
quered it, iK'stow'cd it, with the title of beglerlK*g, on an 
ancestor of the present khan of Kelat. Until IT-W it was 
trlbut,iry to the khsui of Caiibiil, but is now quite inde- 
pendent. {Ibid. pp. 2G:1— 276 ) 

DELP, a village of Switzerland, cant. Berne, on the 
uiirbon, at the foot of the Belperg, near the S. bank 
of the Aar, 5 in. S.E. Berne. Pop. 2,600. 

BKLPKCH, a town of France, dcp. Aude, cap. cant , 
at the confluence of the Lors and the Vixiego, 16 ni. 
S.W. Castelnaudary. Pop. 2,429. 

BELPEK, a market town and chapclry of England, 
CO. Derby, par. Duillcld, and hund. Appletrec, 8 m. N. 
Derby, 54 m. S.E. Manchester, and 134 m. N.W. London. 
Pup. (1831) 7,890. It is situated in a vall^, through which 
the Derwent flows. This river is crossed, at tho N. 
end of the town, hy a stone bridge of 8 arches, near 
which is a fine wear, for w'orking the mills of the Messrs. 
Strutt. The town, though irregular, is well built. 'I'lie 
market-place, in on elevated siiuation, is surrounded by 
handsome shops. A new churqh has recently lM*cn 
erected. Courts leet are held here at Easter and Mi- 
chaelmas, when the officers of the town, comprising a 
constable, and other public officers, are elected and 
sworn. Bclper is one of tho places for taking votes 
9t the election of M. P. for the S. division of the co. 

1 he living is a curacy. In the archdeaconry of Derby, 
diocese of Liclifleld and Coventry : patron, vicar of 
Duffield. There are places of worship fur dissenters. 
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and also Snmtay and infant schools, and almshouses. 
From an innonsiderablR village, this place has risen, in a 
romparatlvely brief period, to be one of the most popu- 
lous towns in the co. Its present (1H39) pop. is esti- 
mated at alioiit 9,000. It is much indebted to the public 
Spirit and enlightened benevolence of the Messrs. Strutt, 
whose cotton works give emplojoncntto 2,(Xi0pcople.*The 
manufacture of silk and cotton hosiery in the town and 
neighbourhood, is also very extensive : and nails, earthen- 
ware, and other articles, arc produced upon a large scale, 
and give employment to a great number of hands. 
I'licre arc also in the neighbourhood, iiotteries, bleacb- 
ing-grouiids, and coal-works. The Cromford Canal 
passes within 2 m. of the town ; but its most important 
channel of communication will doubtlc«s l>e the North 
Midland Itailw.ny, now in progress. This railway, which 
is intendetl to join Derby and Tweeds, passes through 
lleljier ; and being made to connect at Derby with other 
railways commiioicating with London and the W. of 
England, will open an easy access to the principal mar- 
keis of the empire to Delper, and the other places on its 
lin(‘. I'lie surrounding scenery is very beautiful and 
picliircsque, partiiailarly that near the bridge. Market- 
day, Saturday. Fairs, 12 May and 31 Oct., for sheep, 
cattle, Ac. &c. 

liELT ((;heat and Lirri.B), two of the entrances 
int'i the Baltic, which see. 

BEl.'J'lJHBET, a town of Ireland, co. Cavan, on 
the Erne, 61 m. N.W. by \V. Dublin, (>4 m. N. by W. 
Cavan. Fop 2,026. It is a cornor:itc town, has a good 
market house, and a spacious cntirch ; but it has no 
staple manufacture or trade, and is not increasing. 
'J'ljcre, is a considerable distillery within the modem 
limits of the bor. It returned 2 mem. to the Irish 
II. of r., but was disfranchised at the Union. Its traile 
is ihJured froiii there being a rapid or fall in the river on 
its one side,, and a shallow on the other. {Muuici 2 utl 
likittmlary H 'ports, &c.) 

BELVEDERE, a towm of Naples, prov. Calabria 
Citra, oil a bill waslied by the Mediterranean, 26 m. 
N.N.W. ('oseiiza. Fop. 5,600. It has a fort, several 
cimrehes and convents, and 3 nwnts-fie-pikte^ tlie reve- 
nues of wliicli are approiirlatod to the portioning of poor 
girls on their marriage. Its wine and raisins arc in con- 
siderable repute. 

BELVEZ, a town of France, d^p. Dordogne, cap. 
rant., 14 in. S.W. Sarlat. Fop. 2,513. It has mills for 
cxtracinig oil from nuts; and its fairs and Markets arc 
well Ireiiucnted. 

BELY out, an extra-parochial district of England, 
partly in co. Lciccstur, partly in that of Lincoln, in hund. 
Fr!iinl.uid of the former, and soke of (trantham of the 
latter ; 98 m. N. by W. London. Foji. (1831 ) 1U5 , area, 
ITOacies The hiliabitants are connected with the es- 
I il)li»hment .at Bi'lvoir ('astlc, the splendid seat of the 
]>nk.«> of Rutland, wliicli crowns the summit of an 
eminence ovcrloolving the beautiful v.ale wlu*m*e its name 
i.- derived. The site was first occupicil by Robert 
tie 'rodeni, standard- he.irer of Win. the Cionqneror, 
and remained with his lineal descendants till the reign of 
lien. Ill ,\\lien it passed, by marriage, to the Manners 
family, in whonc possession it has since leinained. The 
structure, wliieh had been destroyed in the wars of the 
Ro.s(>s, was rebuilt bv tlic first Karl of Rutland, whose | 
title dates 12 lien. VIll. In the last civil war it was 
alternately garrisoru'd by the royal and (larliamentary 
forces, iind w.is inucli injured : afteiPthc Restoration it was 
again repaired by tiic first Duke of Rutland. Great iin- 
prut eineiits and ailditions have been made to this iniqpii- 
lieeiit pile, by the present duke, under the direction of 
Wyatt. Whilst they were in progress a fire nearly de- 
stroyed the whole: the irreparable injury was the destruc- 
tion of the One nicturti gallery, in winch wore several of 
Sir J. Reynolds's paintings; and amongst others that of 
tile Nativity. The castle is now restored to more than 
its former magnificence, still preserving the style of an 
.'iiicient baronial residence. 

BENARES, a prov. of Hindostan, formerly included 
in that of Allahabad, presid. of Beiigai ; containing the 
districts of Ucnarcs, Mlrsapore, Ghazepore, and Juan- 
pore ; chiefly between iat. 24'^ and 2G“ N and long. 82° 
and 84® 31/ E. ; having N. Goruckpore ; K. Uahar; 
S. tlie Bcrar cedc*d dlstr. ; and W. the tcrrlt. of the 
rsyaii of Rewah, and the districts of Allahabad and 
Jiunpore. Area 8,670 sq. m. Pop. estimated at about 
3,000,000. It coiisi.sts, for the roost part, of a cultivated 
flat, on both sides of the Ganges, and Is, besides, 
well w'atcred by the Goompty, Sone, Caramnassa, &c. 
It chiefly produces the drier grains, as wheat and barley, 
legumes, flax, &c., indigo, sugar, and large quantities 
of opium. Tlie latter is a government monoi»oly, and 
Bahar nad Benares are the only provinces in the Bt^ngm 
presid. in wliich it is permitted to be grown. Ibis 

I irov. is amongst the most flourishing in India, and 
ncreasiiig greatly In trade and prosperity; the total 
land revenues iii 1829-30 amountuu to 410,270/. sterling. 
Muslins, gauzes, brocades, and some salt of an inferior 
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kind, are among the manufactures. 1-1 0th of the pop. 
In the cities, and l-20th in the rest of the prov., are 
Mohammedans; the judicial and other reguWlons of 
^ngal extend to this prov. Before 1776 Benares be- 
longed to the nabob of Oude, who, in that year, ceded 
It to the British. 

Bbnarbs ( VaroMUhi Sanscr., or K<ui^ the splendid), 
a large and celebrated city of lllndostan, presid. Bengal, 
cap. prov. and dlstr. of same name, seat of a court of 
circuit and appeal, and one of the 6 chief provincial 
cities in the presid., at the head of a judicial division. 
Lat. 250 30 * K^, long. 830 U E.; on the N. W. bank of 
the Ganges, about 300 ft. above the level of the sea ; 
65m. K. Allahabad, and 400 m. N.W. Calcutta. Fop. 
630,000. {Hamilton, 1828.) It is the *‘most holy” city 
of the Hindoos ; the ecclesiastical metropolis, in fact, of 
India, and is resorted to by pilgrims from all quarters, 
especially from the Maharalta countries, and from even 
Tibet and Rirmah. According to Bishop Ueber, it ”l8 
certainly the richest, ns well as probably tlie most popu- 
lous, city in the peninsula.” lls first view is extremely 
fine ; it extends about 4 m. along the bank of the river, 
which is considerably elevated, and adorned with large 
ghauts, or landing-places, with long and handsome 
flights of steps. ” Its buildings, which are crowded, 
built of stone or brick, and uniquely lofty ; here and 
there the sculptured pyramidal tops of small pagodas : 
and the great mosque of Aurungzebe, with its gilded 
dome glittering in the sunbeam, and two minarets 
towering one above tlie other, form a grand and imposing 
cottp-d'o’ii.** 'I'he streets are extremely narrow, and the 
opposite sides approacli in some parts so near each other 
as to be united by galleries ; the only open space is the 
market-place, construcK'd by the present gov., but the 
city IS well drained and healthy. In 1801 there were 
upwards of 12, (.00 houses, ffora 1 to 6 stwics high, built 
of brick or stone, and 16,000 more of mud, with tiled 
roofs. The former lodge, at an average, about 15 (lersons 
on a floor ; those of 6 stories often containing from 160 to 
200 individuals each : they arc built round a court-yard, 
and have small w'iiulows, many verandahs, galleries, Ac. ; 
much painting, carving, and elalioratc stone-work ; and 
arc ** often nut unlike those reprciented in Caiialctti's 
‘ Views of Venice.’ " The Cciusewa^’s are much lower than 
the lower floors of the houses, which have mnstlv arched 
rows ill front, with little shops behind them : e.acn street, 
or bazar, is devoted to a separate trade. The principal 
public building is tlie mosque, built by Aurungzebe, on 
I the higliest point, and in the centre of the city, which it 
completely overlooks. A* Hindoo temple was destroyed 
to in.die room for it. Many other mosques, which re- 
main, arc built on etjually holy spots, much to the an. 
noyance of the Hindoo poimlation. There are nume- 
rous Hindoo temples ; and fakirs’ houses, as they are 
called, adorned witii idols, occur at eveiy turn. Be- 
nares is crowded with mendicant priests ; there are said 
to l)c K.OOO houses occu|)ii)d by Brahmins, who live 
upon the alms and ofieriiigB of tlic pilgrims ; only 1-lOth 
of the po)!. are Mohammedans ; and Europeans, who are 
few ill numiter, reside not in the city, but at Seroli, a 
little way off. Turks, Ferslaiis, Armenians, Tartars, Ac., 
are settled in B<‘iiares. Its trade is considerable in shawls, 
diamonds of Bundleeiuid, Dacca and ether muslins ; in 
I silks, cottons, and fine woollens of its own manufacture, 

I and in Eurojiuan articles. Tiic Hindoo Sanscrit college 
: of this city is the chief seat of native learning in India. 
In 1830 It was attended by 287 pupils : an English col- 
lege, established in 1832, has from 140 to 160 pupils. 
Numerous (Miristian missions have been establisheil 
here, and there are iirivate teachers of both the Moham- 
medan and Hindoo law. One of the greatest curiosities 
at Benares is an ancient observatory, built before the 
Mussulman conquest, by the celebrated Knjah Jeh-singh. 
It is of stone, and contiuiis a large square tower, in which 
are preserved many instruments, chiefly of stone, some of 
them having been c/idently used for judicial astrology : a 
few miles to the E. there is a solid stone ruin, similar In ap- 
pearance to the Buddiiist temples in theW. of India, called 
the Saranath. The country around Benares is fertile and 
well cultivated, but bare or wood : fuel is, therefore, very 
dear, and suttees, in consequence of this scarcity, are 
said to have been loss common than in many parts of 
India, 'rhis city Is believed by the Hindoos to form 
no part of the terrestrial globe, but to rest upon the 
point of Siva’s trident : lienee, they say, no earthquake 
ever affects it In 1017 it was taken by Sultan Mahmoud, 
and from 1190 followed the fortunes of the Delhi sove- 
reigns : since 1775 it has enjoyed tranquillity under the 
Britisii. interrupted only on one occasion by a religious 
conflict between the Hindoos and Mussulmans, on the 
latter hrcaking down a pillar, called ” Siva’s walking- 
stick.'* The rigali ol Benares is a pensioner on English 
bounty to the extent of 13,428/. annually, and without 
any political pou or. {Hamilton's E. 1. Gax . ; Ibid., Hin. 
dostan; Mod. Trav. ix. 243—268.; lleports, ^c. and 
Appendtxn.) 

iiENCOOLEN, amarit. town of Sumatra (E. arcU- 
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and tbe principal settlement of the Dutch, as 
ibniieiw of the British, on that island. It stands on the 
8.W4 eoaat. In let. 80 4<K N.. long, loa® W E. The town. 

tt small and well built, is said to be unhealthvi 
Irat Fort Marlborooaht originally constructed by the 
British in ld85, stands a little farther Inland, in a healthier 
altualion. The pop. Is composed of Duteh and other 
Buropeans, or their descendants, Ooloos, Chinese, Isall- 
nese, Malays, ftc. The trade of Benconlen had greatly 
declined previously to our parting with It In 1825. The 
' imports consist chiefly of cloths, rice, and salt, tdbacco, 
sugar, handkerchief, &c. from Batavia; opium and 
various fabrics fhim Bengal and the Coromandel coast ; 
printed cottfins, cutlery, and metallic articles, from Eu- 
rope ; and salted fish, roes, eggs, poultry, oil, and timber, 
from othermrts of the island. The English endeavoured 
to cultivate the clove and nutmeg here, but the produce 
was very inferior to that of Amboyna and the Banda 
Islands. Benconlen was always an unprofitable settle- 
ment so the British, the cxpensc.s of its government 
haring uniformly exceeded Its revenue. During the five 
years preceding its cession to the Dutch, the excess of 
expenditure over revenue athounted to about 85,0(Klf. a 
year. It was ceded in 1825 to the Dutch, in part ex- 
change for the town and fortress of Malacca and other 
settlements. E. J. Gax. 1. 172. ; Iteporls on 

the qf the E. L Comp.) 

B^DER, a town of European Russia, prov. Bessa- 
rabia, on the Dniester, about 58 m. from the Black Sea. 
Fop. 1,700. iSchnitzJer.) It is fortified by a wall and 
ditch, and has a citadel on an eminence. In 1770, the 
Russians took this town by storm, and reduced it to 
ashes. They agtiin took it in 1809, and it was finally 
coded to them, with the prov. of Bessarabia, by the 
treaty of Buchorest in 1812. It was formerly a place of 
much greater eonseqiience than at present ; and is saiil, 
previously to its capture in 1770, to have had 20,000 in- 
habitants. In its vicinity is Varnitsa, the retreat of 
Charles Xll. after the liattlo of Toltava. 

BENE, a town of the Sardinian States, prov. Mondovl, 
on a liill between the Stura and Tanaro, IG in. N.E. 
Coni. 1*0]}. 5,000. It is defended by an old castle ; has a 
collegiate clmreh, and an hnE|>ita1. 

BENEVENTO (an. Bcncvi’ntum)^ aeityof Italy, cap. 
of a small surrounding territory or deleg., within the 
l*rincipato Ultra, in the kingdom of Naples, but belong. 
Ing to the states of the Church, 011 the declivity of a hill 
between and near the confluence of tl\c Calore and Sa- 
bato, 32 m. N.E. Naples ; hit. 4P 7' N., lung. 140 43' E. 
Pop. of deleg. 23,000; of town, iiorhaps 1G,U(K1. It is 
surrounded by walls, and defended by a castle. 'I'bc mo- 
dern town oceupfes the site of the ancient one, and is al- 
most entirely coastructed out of the ruins of the latter. 
In fact, with t)i« exception of Rome, hardly any Italian 
town can boast of so many remains of antiquity as Beno- 
vento. Of tlicsc the most perfect and by far tiic most 
worthy of notice is the arch of Trajan, now tiie Porta 
Auren, erected in honour of the great emperor whose 
name it bears, about a. c. 1 14 This singularly beautiful 
structure is of wiiitc marble, of the comiiosite order, 
and consists of a single arch. Us total lu'ight is 52 ft., 
tlio intorcolumniations and friezes being covered with 
basso relievos representing the battles and triumphs of 
the Dacian war. These, which arc of the most exquisite 
workmanship, are a good deal mutilated ; but otherwise 
this noble fabric is nearly entire. The cathedral is a 
clumsy edifice, in the walls of wiilch tlie finest remains of 
antiquity are huddled together without any regard to 
order. The cupola of the church of St. Soimia rests on 
a circular colonnade of antique marble ; and scarcely a 
wall is to bo seen that is not filled with fragments of 
altars, tombs, columns, and other relics of the old city. 
Benevento is the seat of an archbishopric, and has a fine 

C ataMxo publico, or town-hall, a seminary with a good 
brory, a college, an onihan hospital, three other hos- 

K ' Is, and two monti of pieta. Considerable fairs are 
at dlffiirent periods of the year. It suffered severely 
from the plague In 165G, and from an earthquake in 

Braevento is very ancient, its origin being ascribed to 
Diomed. It was first called Malcventum ; but on being 
taken and colonised by the Romans, It was called Bciie- 
ventum. In Its vicinity, in 12G6, was fought the great 
battle Mween Cliarlcs of Aidou and his rival Manfred, 
In which Che latter was killed, and his army totally de- 
feated. During tbe ascendancy of Napoleon. Benevento 
was formed into a principality, conferred on M. de Talley- 
rand ; but, on the downfall of Napoleon, It again reverted 
to the pope. {Swinbume'i Two SieiUee, i. 410. 4to ed. ; 
Serrietori, Statietica di SttUi Pontqfiei, ^c.) 

BENGAL (PRBSIDBNCY OP), a very extensive terri- 
tory of Asia, being by far the most important and exten- 
sive of tbe three presidencies into which the British 
dominions in the East are divided. It consists prlnci- | 
pally of territories in India, on this side the Gan^s, 
or in Hindostan, in which it extends over the whole of 
Ihe large and fertile provinces of Bengal and Debar, 
witti vary considerable portions of those of Delhi, Alla- j 


BENGAL (PRESIDENCY OF). 

hahad, Oude, Gundwanah, Dcror, Orissa, and Rnjpoo- 
tana. Beyond the Ganges, It comprises Assam, Arracan, 
Ye, Tavoy, and Mergut, with Malacca, Singapore, and 
Prince or Wales* Isbmd ; but these latter districts, or 
those beyond the Ganges, should rather be considered 
as dependencies on, than as parts of, the presidency. 
Its territories In and aibacent to Hindostan lid between 
lat. Ifio 0' and 31° 15* N., and long. 74° to HC® E., 
having N. part of Riujiuotaua, the Himalaya mountains, 
Nepaul, Sikkim, and Uuutan ; E. .lyntoah, Cassay, and the 
Birman empire ; S. the Bay of Bengal, the Madras pre- 
sid., and the dom. of the rajah of Berar and the Nizam ; 
W. those of Scindia, the rajah of Bhopal, iridep. Uiindlo- 
cund, and Rqjpootana. The distr. of Ajmeer .and an- 
other detached and smaller distr. arc enclosed in the 
last-named country. The ceded Binnese provs.. Ye, 
Tavoy, and MergUi, arc bounded W. by the Birman 
empire and the ocean, and elsewhere by Siam and 
the Lao territories. The dom. of this presid. entirely 
surround those of tlie rajah of Ucwuli, and nearly so 
those of Uude ; at one point tliey approach Runjeet 
Sing’s dom., and at another come witliin 70 m. of the 
Bombay presid. ; at the Himalaya, they meet Tibet, and 
the fartliest E. boundary of tlieir Assamese territories 
is not 100 m. from tiie frontier of Cliina. Their total 
area has been estimated at 348,400 sq. m., and the total 
pop. at 70,000,000. 

It is divided into tlie Upper or Western, llic Central, 
and the Lower provinces ; the former including Dellii 
and others W. of long. ; tlie Central, Allaliabad, 
Bcliar, and others as far E. as 87^ long. ; and tiie l<ower 
prov., Bengal, and the rest still farther E. 'I'licsc provs. 
arc divided into numerous districts, winch have mostly 
the same limits as they had under the Mohammedan 
government : the following is the official report of their 
extent, population, and land revenue. ( See llejt. on the 
Affiiirs qf ihe E 1. Comp., 1831, pji. 7G2, 7G3. ; and Aj)- 
jfendtx—JievcHUC, par. ii. pp. 2—4.) 


Division and District. 


Extent of 


each DIsl. 

I’oit. In 

in Eng. 

1822. 

bq. in. 



Calcutta. 

Jturilwnn 
•luiigle M Phalli • 
IVliiuiHuon: ‘ 
CutUvk 
.Ipsfiore 
Nuddea ■ 
lluoghl^ 

Zl l^TKunnahs 
Siilnirlni ul CulL-uttn 
C^catta City 


liamchur • - 

Uih.ir . 

'J'irhoot 

S.'iruii - • 

Slkdiabod 

I’utua ... 

Mvorahtdahad. 
])haugiil]Mdrc 
Pumeah - 
lHnng€!]iore 
llnngiiurc 
llajiMinyc - 
iiuirbliouin 

Muonbifdabad . St 


Dacca 

Dacca Jolalpoxe 
TimKirah • 

Chittagong 
Uackergunge • 

^'vlhet 
lymenslng 
Smrate collectoratca of] 
I>hurnini|iorp, Cooch-Be- 
har, linjinahal, llhulwa. 
boggree, 8her.innn;, and 
JUalasore, Included in the 
dibtr. above. 


Upper or W. Provincee. 


Allahabad • - 

Kuttehnore > 
Bundleeund, N. and 8. 
Benarea - 
Chazpcpore 
ficirurkjiore - 


Aeimghur 

Miraapore 

Bareilly. 

Agra 

Allyghur 

Fumickalwil - 

Barrillv 

Shahjdianpore 

Sehaninpore 

Meerut 

Cawnpore - 

Etawah - 

Moradatiad 

BeeliUMkbaluir • 


2,000 

fi.U'H) 

K,2(iO 

‘ 1,010 

.1,105 

S.ZfiO 

x.r.io 

1,1(» 

7 


22,4.10 

5,2.15 

7.752 

.5,700 

4, (>'>0 
607 

7,270 

7,4ti0 

5,02fl 

7,8.56 

5, U.50 

5.870 

1.870 

1,870 

2,585 

6,8.10 

2,')80 

2,780 

5,552 

6,998 


2,650' 

1,780 

4,680 

5,550 

2.850 
9,520 
1,820 
2,240 
5,650 

.1,500 

5,400 

1.850 
6.900 
1,420 
.1,800 
2,250 
2,6.50 
.1,450 
5,800 
1,950 


,].and Bpvp- 
nue 1829 30 


1.187.. 5.50 

1.. 104.7'10 
1, •114,060 
1,984.020 

1.1 8.1. . 590 

1,187,100 

1,2.19,150 

.V)y,.VI.5 

360. . 1601 
265, (KM) j 
(1837.) 
229,714 

2,252,985 

1.. 140.610 
1,697,700 
1,464,075 

908,8.50 

25.5,70.5 

797,790 

1.362.16.5 
2.51 1.420 
1,540.5.50 

4.087.15.5 
l,207,0(i5 

762,690 

512. . 18.5 ■» 

688. . 17.5/ 
1,372,260 

700,800 

680,640 

1,08.1,720 

1,454,670 


32,20G>M)6 


In Sma 

4 19.4221 
1,307,01 1 
789,701 
l,20y,.\5.5 
1,100, •>,51 
l.IO'2,871, 
1,139,888 
6.5,569 


161,293 
1,679, n^io 
352.808 
1,560,56.1 
1,480,485 
352,8(i8 

41.1,7.1.1 

1.0. 15.111 

1.7.50.. 538 
1,0I»3,17S 
l,1>i4,2'>9 

091,870 

1,195,562 


408,562 

810,417 

53.1,797 

781,809 

301,516 

728/11.5 


1,337,878 


1,870,843 

1,330,206 


1,696,898 

1,825.49‘) 

790,061 

1.082,.191| 

1.685,187 

1.479,366 

1,736,854 

1,329,274 

1,124,1.16 

1,158/).51 

1.404,216 

3.175,746 

1.62,5.284 

965.110 

839.313 



TbMe amUitUfif. 
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DWiilon and DlaMct. 


, Bareilly. 

ColU>etoTateitnfFillibheet.Sn>l 
heswaiit Nuseimah. Salci' I 
abndtHandahyKalpee.Moo- V 
xult'emvgKei, anil T)e)hl, I 
included in abovii^lstrict J 
Ceded Ditirlde. 

1 . On the Nerbudila • • 

Berar in 

n. BimuaeProv. 


Mergiil, &c. 


Katentofl 
each niat. 

' Li Knff. 




29,800' 

M,900 


15,000 

11,500 

6,.507 

5.850 

15,000 


Pop. In 

i6x2. 


In SioM 
Hupata. 
11,611,1.541 


After ecr. 
tain i\c- 
duc.,see 

T.lSVlTW.l 




The prinf'Ipnl cities arc Calcutta, the British cap. of 
India ; ])eihi, the Moliainmodaii capital ; with Benares, 
Moorshedabad, Dacca, Bchar, l*atua, Allahabad, and 

^ 1*116 surface of this vast territory has, in different 

r s, e\ery variety of elevation and aspect. But by 
the larger portion consists, notwithstanding, of 
immense plains, including those of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra. Exclusive of the Himmalaya and Gar- 
rows mountains, which bound It N. and K., it lias no 
mountains of any importance, with the exception of the 
\ intlli^'an range, S. of the Ganges. 

lUvcrx — No jiart of India is so well watcr^, or has 
so many great rivers. The Ganges flows in a S.B. 
direction through the whole extent of the presidency, 
being joined in Its progress by numerous tributaries, 
some of them, as the Jumna, Chunibul, Gogra, Gun- 
duek. Sone, *c., of great magnitude and importance. 
It is .also traversed in its 1C. parts by the Brahmaputra, 
which, as well as the G.*inge6, falls into the N. part of 
the Bay of Bengal, near eaeh other. Both of them, but 
csi>ec.ially the Ganges, di\ ide into numerous arms before 
reaching the. sea ; and their united deltas form a tract of 
alluvial soil of above 30,000 sq. m. in extent, and great 
natural fertility, but mostly overrun with Jungle. '1 here 
are no lakes similar to those in Tibet, or otlier parts of 
Asi.i ; but many extensive lagiines. orjer/s. esi»ecially in 
the lower prov., and above all in the distiicts of Dacca 
and Rajeshayc {Sec Bknif al, Pkov. ok.) 

Scdu'rif. Hfc. — Every kind of scenery is met with in 
this presidency. Kumaon, tiic most N. part, is a ** vast 
and tumultuous ocean of mountains,” elevated in suc- 
cessive ridges to 7,000 ft. in height, backed by the snowv 
ridge of the Himalaya, and covered in great iiart with 
an uninterrupted forest of both Asiatic and European 
vegetation. The W. parts of Delhi trench on tlie Indian 
desert, and have an arid look, and thirsty soil ; other 
portions of this prov. are also flat, but fertile and highly 
cultivated. The Doab is flat, and abounds in long grass, 
but is singularly defirient in timber. Allahab^ is 
amongst the most productive provs. in Hindustan ; its 
surface is unequal, the S. part rising progressively into a 
hill tract, which extends through Bandah and {lurt of 
Kalpee districts. Bundlccuiul and the ceded distr. on 
the Nerbudda, fonn part of the high central table land 
of India ; they abound In deep ravines, fertile valleys, 
and extensive forests ; but are in many iiarts sterile, as 
are also some of the distr. even in the neighbourhood 
of the Ganges. The central prov. are undulating, often 
well cultivated, intersected by rivers, and adorned in 
many parts by groves and forests. Bahar, N . the Ganges, 
Is flat and waste; but is very fertile on the S. side of 
that river ; its height also increases as it advances more 
to the S., so that in Ramghur we find a mountainous 
and rocky country o thirds waste, participating in the 
natural features ul the Gundwanah districts, joining those 
on the Nerbudda. Orissa, near the sea coast, is low and 
swampy ; but its interior contains cultivated plains and 
dense Jungles, backed W. by a tnountainuus forest 
region, which descends gradually through the Jungle 
Mehals and Beerbhoom, into the lowlands uf Bengal. The 
latter are inclosed, both toward the sea and the N. 
border, by immense belts of jungle, and have E. the 
noble valley of the Brahmaputra, which constitutes the 
prov. of Assam. P’roin Sylhet to Araean the interior 
IS extremely hilly, the coast swampv, but the surface 
often very fertile and well cultivated: the other ceiled 
Blrmese provinces have dense forests and jungles, rtce- 
plains, and a rocky coast, preceded by low islands. 

iSeolugy and Mtnirals. — The Himalaya, in Kumaon. 
Is composed of granite, gneiss, porphyry, quartz. tnic.i, 
hornblende, Ac. ; and its lower ranges conbuii sandstone. 


breedated Ibnestone, copper, and Iron ore*. Tha ITtaidU 
hyan mountains betray a volcanic character throushoot. 
and the Oarrows mountains, on the opposite side of the 
delta of the Ganges, exhibit a similar structure. Terthixy 
beds are mbt with In Sylhet and where the Brahmaputra 
issues ftoni the Assam valley, containing organic re main* 
of crocodiles, Testacea, Ac. The Bhaugulpore distr. Is 
peculiarly rich In iron, and constderimle mines have 
formerly been worked ; the ore is nodular, and yields 
20 to 2.‘i per cent, metal. In the Sylhet hills there is a 
fine granular iron ; and hi Ramghur, on the banks of the 
Jumna, and in the Himalaya, ore is found yielding 
3U to 60 per cent. Coal, in conjunction with iron, is 
found in considerable quantity both in Durdwan and 
Sylhet ; that of the former distr. is preferred, and 
is largely consumed at Calcutta : some has recently 
been discovered in the Saugor distr., on the Ner- 
budda, which showed near the surface. The upper 
soil is dry, light, and sandy, in the N.W. ; clayey in 
the Doab and Its neighbourhood ; sandy again in 
Allahabad, and a shallow alluvium in the (falta of 
Bengal. In Bchar, and elsewhere, It affords eflSores- 
cences of nitre and muriate of soda, in Immense 
quantities ; the former in greater almndance than in 
any other part of the world. The annual export of nitre 
ftom Calcutta luis, of late years, been 170,000 bagi^ chiefly 
to Great Britain, China, America, and France. The ma- 
nufacture of salt is a gov. monopoly, within the provs. 
of Bengal and Bahar, and the district of Cuttack : 
its annual produce may lie about 1,600,000/.; in 1887, 
4,682,723 maunds wore sold, rcaliglng 1.1,404,803 rup. 
1 he upper provs. are supplied with salt, partly from 
the lower ones, and fiftrtly from salt mines in the W. of 
India. Diamonds are found in Bundlccunii, the matrix 
iMMug a conglomerate bed, with quartzoscnebbles : silver, 
and gold dust, in many rivers. • 

The Climate^ in so wide an extent of country is, of 
course, very varied ; at Calcutta, the annual mean temp, 
was found, by three years’ observations, to be 78° 30' 
F. ; at Benares, for two years, 77^ 8E ; and at Salia- 
riinpove ( Ddhi). 73'’ 0' ; the barometer, at each of these 
places, for like periods, averaged respectively 29'7M, 
20 464, .and 28*766 inches. June is the dampest, Janu- 
ary the driest month ; drought is often experienced 
in the upper prov*., where the depression of the moistened 
thermometer sometimes exceeds 3.1^ ; but at Calcutta 
the average fall of rain for three recent years was 60*83 
inches. Bengal prov. is subject to fogs ; from these Tirlioot 
(Bchar) is free, and is temperate, producing almost evciy 
European fruit and vegetable ; the upper provinces are 
also teinjicrate, executing in the hottest season, when 
burning winds prevail, occasionally obliging the inhah! 
to resort to undergrounil habitations. In Kumaon the 
surface is wholly covered with snow from September to 
April, although, during the rest oftheyear,tliethcrmoin. 
in the sun often rises to I l(P Fah. 

Vegetable Products. — Teak, saul, sissoo, banyan, ebony, 
rattans, bamboos, and a large number of trees, yielding 
material for cordage : oaks and pines in the hill forests ; 
and along the coasts of the Bay of Bengal, cocoa, areca, 
and other palms, are met with in profusion. {See Hin- 
DosTAN.) The lower provinces are highly favourable 
to the production cf rice, the staple article of food, and 
consequently of prodiictJbn ; the central and upper provs. 
to that of the drier grain; F.uronean products, and those 
fieculiar to tlic tropics, being raised in alternate seasons. 
Grain forms a valuable eimort from Bengal. Indigo is eul- 
tivateil from Dacca to iV'lhi, and occupies more than 
1 ,0(N),<)n0 statute acres ; its annual produce being worth 
from 2 to 3 mill, stcrl., half of which is expended in its 
production. There are 900 indigo factories hi the presid., 
and the exports to Europe of the article amount, in some 
years, to 9,000,(X)0 lbs. 'I'he culture of opium is mo- 
nopolised by the government, and is carried on only in 
parts of Bahar and Bv'iiarcs. 'J'hc opium grown in these 
provs. is considered by the Chinese, hy whom It is mostly 
all made use of, to be m(i(*h superior in flavour to the 
opium uf Malwah. The opium sold at the public sales in 
1836-37 was 16,916 chests, worth 2, 539, .*>10/. The nett re- 
venue from it is atmiit 1 .(MXl.tHIO/. Cotton, in every variety. 
Is largely grown ; but the imports into England do not 
amount to 1 per cent, of the imports of American cotton. 
I'iie soil of Benares is cbpecially adapted to the sugar- 
cane, and sugar might, perhaps, be produced, were suffi- 
cient care taken in its manufacture, of as good quality 
ns that of the W. Indies, though liithcrto it has been 
inferior. (See next article.) Coffee, pepper, and to- 
bacco, the latter chiefly in Bhaugulporc and Bun- 
dieciind, are staple exports ; the rare spices of the 
E. archifielago have been naturalised at Calcutta, and 
a multitude of trees, fruits, and other vegetables of 
China, Caiibul, E'lirope, and America, are grown in 
different parts of the presid. 

Animals.^ Alligators abound in the Ganges and Brah- 
mapiitra; tigers infest the jungles ; and we meet with 
wild elephants, rhinoceroses, leopards, wolves, bears, 
jackals, a great variety of birds, a profusion of fish, and 
A a 



Aflbrant ipedei of ««rpmti, both Innocent end noxloui. he never success to the jrovornnient. the smlor dvil 
(See Hindmtam.) SilkU proenred from both the native member alwayi doing so. There ie alleutenant-gweraor 
Mia the Chineie or annular worm ; the mulberry imd at Agra, with autoority over the upper prov., eubject to 
caatoroU ^nti being cultivated for the purpose. The the control of the central gov. of India (see Aora); 
roduce !§: perhaps, Inferior to that of Italy, though the and Prince of Wales’s Island has a sepai^ governor. 

silk fishes a very high price : the silk Uistrs. Public Revenues.—} 49,782 sq. m. of territory, under the 
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Innocent and noxious, i he never succeeds to the i 


^ Men A number of widely differing tribes iiabar, ISenares, and Jtengjilcse Urissa (excepting 

Inhabit the territ. under tills prcsid. : Hindoos, differing tack), arc assessed under what Is called the perpetual 
slcal and mental qualities In almost every prov., settlement, at a permanent revenue of 3,247,08i>/. iJSee 
i-pcople in Bhaugulpore, and Gonds in Gundwanah, Bengal Prov.) The upper or W. prpv., and the c^cd 
of whlch^tracts they are believed to be the aborigines, distr. on the Nerbudda, with an area df 9C,310 sq. m., are 
Bfahrattas, Moguls, Selks, Rajpoots, especially in llclhi, assessed on the village system (see Bombay Pbbsid.) ; and 
Bundlecund,andOude; Cooshes,Khyens,GarrowB,Coos- the ryotwarry system {see Mabras Phbsid.) prevails in 
rabs, Mughs, &c., ultra Gaugetic nations, all apparently some of the central provs. and in Cuttack. The taxation, 
of a different femily from the Hindoos ; with quite dif- on account of land, averaged, in 1827, Is. lOd. per head ; a 
ferent usages and religion. portion of the public revenue is besides derived from taxes 

The Government is vested in the gnv.-gencral of India, on bouses, professions, salt, sales, and licenses, opium and 
at Calcutta, and five councillors ; three of whom are tobacco ; tributes from protected and other states ; cus- 
appointed the comp., the fourth also by the comp., toms, excise, post.officc, stamps, judicial fees fines; 
but not of their body, and subject to tlie aunrob.ition of sayer and abkaree duties, pilotage fees, Ac. The revenue 
the sovereign ; the filth, the commandcr-in>cnief,wlth pre- mid exiienditure of the presid., in tho undermentioned 
cedeiiee after the gov ..general. Tiiougli in case of vacancy years, w as — 


silk fetches a very high price : the sil^istrs. 


Mint DntlM 
PiMt OfHee Collsetloni 
Rtamp Ihitiea • > • 

Houae Tux in Calnitta 
Excise Duties in Ditto 
Judicial Fms and Kln«s • . 

Miscellaneous CItB lleceipts 
land Heyenue ... 
Bver and Abkaree Ditto 
Miscellaneous Revenue Receipts 
(MmI Tomtorr oe the Neibiulda and 
Ilhopaul Land and Ryer Revenue . 
Rwflitts flrom Territory ceded by tlie 
lliriiiesc 

Customs, Including Town and Transit 
Xiuties .... 
SateofSnlt 

bale of Opium • . . 

Marine and Pilotage Rereipu 
Hcvenuei, of Prince of Wnles’s Isloiul, 
Slngaitore, and MaLirea 
Suhsiaies from tlie N.'igpoor Our., the 
Nissm, BirmcM and Rtiurtpuro 
Gov. . . - 

Interest on Arredts of Revenue 

Tout Gross Revenue - 


Allowaneesand Assiunments payable 
to Native Prlnos, Ac. 


Charges of collecting Revenue 


Amount relative to Malwa Opium 
, TtaiisaeUons 


Total nett Revenue 


1832 55. 

1833.34. . 

M«ca Aniwoi. 
295,0.57 

77.5.8.51 
2,571,948 

229,915 

196,218 

511,782 

252.9.51 
‘ 65,4n.5.2‘l3 

4,003,101 

1,159M8 

aieea Runtes. 
45'! .949 
747,'inn 
2,765,817 
233,-545 
171,149 
43^,754 
1.59.676 
60,998,208 
.5,171,1.83 
1,505,027 

2.1.55.10U 

2,583,462 

1,018,527 

1,220,135 

7,073,727 

17,2Ji2,'»M> 
ll,.51l,htl 
273, 1!R 

5,‘»«2,555 
17,Ol5JII3 
12,815,1 1.5 
39(>,S02 

.542,818 

■ 439,444 

3,1.58,805 

216,596 

2,1.50,841 

357,225 

112^531,019 

113,66l),'288' 

5,900,365 

6.250,421 

112,4.50,6.54 

21.01<l.(,05 

108,409,562 

12,967,455 

91,411,019 

88,412,107 

3,466,727 


91,877,776 
» 9,487,778/. 

88,44'/.407 
— 8,814,241/. 


Civil and Political . . 

Judldal Hiid Police 
Cbaiges in the ceded Territory on the 
N'erbudda . . . 

Ditto in tlie Dirmese ceded Tenitory 
Marine and Pilotage 
UuildlnKs, Roads, Ar. 

Chargest on Prinuv of Wales's Island, 
Snigeiiore, and Malacca 
Military tiliarges 


Sicea Rnpeet. 
8,71.5,4.51 
10,8(>7,8g4 


Sitca IliipMs. 
8,771/ilO 


881,485 

83,500,911 


62,304,796 66,987,640 


Years standing, &c. 

Total ('hnrmLS,exclusiv 
Into’est on Debt 


nDebt Oi, 6.57, 509 
15,i{14,»09 


Total Charges of the Ilengal Presidency I ■ 


70,184,488 

-=7,018,449/’ 


In 1834 the Beiig.tl Prcsidcury, as above, was sub. 
divided intu tiic two presidencies of Bengal mid 
Agra. Thu nett Ituvimuos and Charges of both in 
thu year 1834-3.5 were as follows : — 


Nett ItcTenues. 

Char get. 

Dimadl - - 

.55,'/5(),7.5.5 t.r. 

66,955,X51 §.r. 

Agra - - 

40,322,1 58 

6.269,682 


93,.5.52,893 

73,223,033 

TotaR . - 

7.5,'223.(^53 


The Bengal debt bearing interest is about 32,000,000/., 
18,O0n,0OO of which arc at 6 per cent. ; the civil debt 
not bearing interest amounts to8, 000,000/. Tlie Bank 
of Bengal was established im, and has a capital 
of 7| mill. run. ; the Union Bank lias a capital of R 
mill. rup. ; mio there is a iLink at Agra with a capital of 
2 mill, rup., chiefly supported by Kuropean officers. A 
new bank, called the Bank of India, is being formed 
at Calcutta, and savings' banks are about to be estab- 
lished. There is little gold in circulation, and the highest 
silver coins ore rupees. These formerly varied a little, 
tait the company's rupee, worth about 2s., is now the only 
one that is coined. The gold mohar is equal to 10 rupees. 
Cowriea are Ihst disappeurinii. 

fVe^kiSt Measures, lf[e. — The chief weights in use are 
the seer (2 lbs.), the (iietory maund (74 lbs. 10 os.), and 
the basar maund (82 lbs. 2oz.) ; the measure of length, 
coss (U mile square), the bega varying from about 2 to 
3| to the English acre. 

Justice. — The supreme court of jurtlce is the sitd. 
der dewanny, and niaamut adawlut, in Calcutta Its 
functionaries— administering, under its first title, justice 
in vll, and under the second, in criminal cases— are a chief 
justice and three puisne judges, wiio have lately been |»cr- 
sonally vesb^ with ail the powers of tho court ; the con- 
currence of one colleague only being necessary in sen- 
tences of death. I'he only appeal from these judges is 
to the queen in council. 'J’he courts next in rank are 
the six prov. courts of appeal, vi*. Calcutta, Moorshe- 
dahad, Dacca, Patna, Benares, and Bareilly, for suits 
above the value of 3,000 rup., the decisions of whicli are 
final, except in cases of special appeal. There are 49 
xlUah courts, with power to try suits to the amount of 
20,000 nip., and decide appeals from decisions of re- 
gistrars, sudder ameems, monnsiflk, and other niUive 
judgui. Native judges have been, during the last year, 


j estidjUslicd in zilbih and city courts, and native asses- 
! sors now sit on the bench with Kuropean judges, 
j Police — There are about 1,5 or 20 police stations in 

; each distr., with 20 or 30 well armed men at each, at 
whose head is mi officer, who holds inquests, &c. ; in 
addition to these each village has its watchman, and all 
together form a body of 164,000 men ; besides which there 
arc a mouuted niid rhrer police, both conducted by 
natives. The police force is now mueh more efficient 
than formorlv. 

Crime — Crimes arc more numerous and aggravated 
in tlic W. and coded districts than in the lower provs. : 
in the central provinces they exist to a middle extent, 
between the two extremes. Crime is now' greatly on the 
decrease; in one year the total decrease of offences in 
the lower and western provinces was 14,211, and under a 
mild and equitable system murders decreased 576 in two 

S ^ars. Dacoity, on atrocious system of gang robbery (see 
LNUAL Piiov.), did not, in 1830, exceed l-7th part of iti 
amount 30 years previously. 

Military Force. — The total military force in this 
presid. consists of 96,897 men, 13,264 or whom are Eu- 
ropeans, including 2 rei^ments of British cavalry and 8 of 
infantry. The Bengal, of all our native Indian armies, 
contains the greatest number of men of high caste. The 
yearly costs of the army is 3,450,000/. 

Pilot Service. — Tlicrc is a pilot service at the mouths 
of the Ganges, consisting of 12 schooners of 200 tons 
each, which put a European pilot and leadsman on board 
each ship as it appears in sight. The cost of this service, 
including buoy vessels, liglit houses, &c., is 153,8^. 
a year. 

Religions, ^c. — The Hindoo and Mohammedan are 
the prevailing religions. In the prov. Bengal, the Mo- 
hammedans constitute about l-7th of the pop., but their 
distribution is remarkable, as in the W. of that prov> 
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S nd in Bahar) they are to the former but asl to 4, while 
^ equal their numberi in the E., although more dis- 
tant Arom the original seat of Mohammedan power. The 
Mussulmans live mostly in the cities and towns, where 
they sometimes even outnumber the Hindoos. The 
Goods have a rude idolatry peculiar to themselves ; 
Buddhism is confined to Aracan and the Birmeso provs. 
In 1830 there were upwards of 10,000 native i'hristians, 
attending the different Protestant churches stationed in 
the prcsid. The church establishinnit consists of the 
I^rd Bishop of Calcutta (to whom the oClier bishops in 
India are subordinate), an archdeacon, and 37 chaplains : 
the total annual expenditure on this account in 1835 was 
52,300/. There is also a small public establishment of 
the Scotch kirk. The Homan Catholic estab. re- 
ceives the countenance and support of gov. ; its mem- 
bers are subordinate to a vicar apostolic at Agra, with 
direct authority from the pope, and a legate at Calcutta, 
under the authority of the It. C. bishop of Madras. Chris- 
tianity is said to be increasing ; and it is affirmed that, in 
1832. 60.000 children attended the Protestant schools in 
Bengal only. 

Education, ^e. — Education and the study ol the En- 
glish language are also rapidly spreading. Seminaries 
and private schools, receiving the aid of goveniment, 
have been established In many places, and superior 
colleges planted or revived in the principal cities. In 
.1830 the Bengal guv. spent 44,830/. in forwarding these 
olyects. 

Charitable Institutions. — Public dispensaries have 
been established in Agra, Delhi, and Cawnporo; and 
those in Moorshodabad, Dacca, Patna, and Chittagong 
districts have been revived or remodelled. 

History In 1707 Calcutta, which hod previously been 

subordinate to M^ras, was mode a separate presid. ; and 
in 172G a charter was granted to the comp, enabling them 
to establish a penal court there, as well as at tiie other 
prcsid. In 1760, by a treaty with Mcer Cosim, the sou- 
iMilidar of Bengal, the revenues of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, were assigned to the E. 1. Comp., and 
in 1765, an imperial grant from Shah Allum to the 
English to receive the revenues of the dewanny of Ben- 
gal, Bahar,and Orissa, gave them the virtual sovereignty 
of those provinces, which they actually assumed in 1772. 
In 1773 a governor-general was appointed to reside in 
Bengal, to which presid. the two others were mjuie siil>- 
ordinate, and a supreme court of judicature established, 
with judges appointed by the crown ; in 1775 the comp, 
became possessed of Benares and its territory. In 1763, 
under tlie administration of l.ord (Virnwallis, the Per- 
petual Settlement was introdiieed into Bengal, Bahar, 
&c. ; prov. courts ol appeal were at the same time esta- 
blished in /\'ilciitta, Patna, Moorshodabad, and Da(*(‘a, 
with the courts of sudder dewanny, and nizamut 
adawlut: in 1798 the English took possession of Alla- 
habad ; in 1801 the souliahdar of Oude relinquished 
Kohilcund, Ooriickpoor, and the Doab, to the British ; 
and in 1802, the nabob of Furrurkab.id ceded his terri- 
tory on reeehit of a {tension. In 1805, the empire of 
Delhi finally fell before the British arms. Kuinaon was 
obtained from Nc{)aul in 1815; Saugor, and the terri- 
tories on the Nerbudda were ceded in 1818 ; in 1824, 
Singapore and Malacca, the latter ceded hy the Dutch, 
were aequired ; and in 1826, large distr. in Cundwauali 
were ceded by the rajah of Berar; Aracan, M.irta- 
ban. Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, were ceded also in 1826 
by the Birmese, as well as all dominion over Assam ; 
and finally, within the last few months, British officers 
have been sent from Calcutta to take upon themselves 
the government of the most easterly parts of the last 
named prov. The govcmors-general of India, since 1758, 
have been as follows : — 

1758 Col. R. Clive. 1703 Sir J. Shore (Lord 

1760 J. L. llolwell. Esq. Teignmouth). 

1760 H. Vansittart, Esq. 1798 Marq. Wellesley. 

1764 J. Silencer, Esq. 1805 Morq. Cornwallis. 

1765 Lord Clive. 1805 Sir G. Barlow. 

1767 Harry Verelst, Esq. 1807 Earl of Minto. 

1769 J. Cartier, Esq. 1813 Marquis of Hastings. 
1772 War. Hastings, Esq. 1823 Lord Amherst. 

1785 Sir J . Macplierson. 1828 Lord W'. Bentinck. 
1786 Marq. Cornwallis. 1835 Lord Auckland. 

{Hamilton*s Hindostan, and Gazetteer; Reports on the \ 
j^irs qftheE.L Comp., 1830l-1832 : Bengal Almanac, 

Bengal, one of the largest and most important 
provinces of Hindostan, the principal seat of the British 
power in India, between 21^ and 27" N. lot., and, for the 
most part, between 80" and 93" E. long. ; it has N. Ne- 
paul, Sikkim, and Bootan ; E. Assam, Jynteah, Cachar, 
and the Khycn districts of Binnah ; S. the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and iiartB of Orissa and Aracan; and W^. Bahar: 
area 82,700 sq. m. ; pop. (1822) 24,887,000. Bengal is 
protected on the N. by a thick jungle of augeah grass, 
sometimes 30 feet high, and by tall forest-trees, covering 
a belt of lowland country from 10 to 20 m. broad, baeVed 


by the Himalaya ranges ; E. by the Garrowt mountains, 
and their prolongations ; the sea coast on the S. is fenc^ 
by shallows, andTs diffieult of access ; and on the W. fron- 
tter, which Is most exposed, the country is not favourable 
to an Invading force, being in {larts mountainous, sterile, 
and tbin^ inhabitod ; and were an Invading army to {ic- 
netrnte from the W. as far as the Ganges, that river 
would be a formidable obstacle to its progress eastward. 
Excepting towards Its E. and W. frontiers, Bengal pre- 
sents only a dead level, broken by occasional undulations 
of grounu, and is every where exceedingly fertile. Ttie 
two greatest rivers of India, the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra, flow through the prov. ; and it Is so intersected by 
their numerous arms and tributaries, that in its central 
and western parts, even in the dry season, few places are 
more than 20 miles distant from a navigable river ; while, 
during the period of the inundation, most part of it is 
laid under water, the towns appearing like so many 
islands in the surrounding sea. Many extensive lagunes 
or marshes, called jecis, are produced by rivers altering 
their channels during the dry season, in consequence of 
obstructions formed during the inundations. 

Climate. — It 1$ less subject than any othcc part of India 
to fluctuations of the seasons ; which may lie divided into 
the cold, tiot, and rainy : the natives, however, divide 
the year into 6 seasons, each occupying 2 months ; viz., 
1-2., the spring and dry season, toward the end of which 
the heat becomes o{>pressivc, though reduced in the 
eastern by occasional show'crs, and in the middle dis- 
tricts by frequent thunderstorms : the sudden and vio- 
lent squiills incident to this season render navigation 
dangerous on the rivers. 3-4. Early in June the rains 
commence almost simultaneously over ^.hc whole prov. : 
for the first 2 mo. they are incessant and heavy, sometimes 
from 3 to 5 inches falling in a day ; diying the succeed- 
ing 2 mo. there arc intermissions of fine weather, and the 
increase of lieat is again rapid : should the rains cease 
early in September, tlie heat becomes intense and in- 
jurious to natives ns well as Euro{)eans ; but they com- 
monly last till about the middle of October. The annual 
average of rain is from 70 to HO inches. The Inundations 
usually begin, conjointly witti tlic wet season, in the 3d 
mo. or whicli, the Ganges readies its highest level. Its 
delbi is then entirely overflowed, and the whole region 
exhibits a singular bcene ; tlie ears of rice floating on 
the surface, and the liabitntions of the peasantry insu- 
lated amidst the waste of waters, while they arc seen 
{tassing from pl.nee to place in boats, with their families 
and movable property, lest a sudden rise of the river 
should sweep the latter away in their absence. About 
the iniddlo of aiitiinui tlie rivers begin to subside, and 
the lanil is completely drained previously to the setting 
in of winter, wlien lieavy fogs and dews prevail In the 
lower, and frosts in tlic upper, districts. Altliough within 
the range of tlie troftical winds, the mountani chains 
and tlie rivers materially influence their currents and 
effects. In tlic central distr. the winds blow mostly M. 
and S., following the course of the Ganges. 

Geology and Minerals. — Granite, whlustone, and other 
primary rocks are met is ith in the bed of the Dummodiih 
and tlie Jungle Mdials distr. ; whinstoiie and horn- 
blende in the Uajemulial hills (Bhauguipore) ; niuninu- 
lite liinestoTie and some tertiary dc{)osits in Sllhct and 
In‘1uw the Garrows liills ; coal and iron are found both in 
Sllhet and Burdwaii. Soil, generally clay, with a con- 
siderable {iroportlon of siliceous material, and fertilised 
by various salts and by decayed animal and vegetable 
substances. Bengal is nut generally ricii in minerals or 
mineral springs. Fresh water is not obtained at Cal- 
cutta at a dcptli of 140 feet ; but nitre there and else- 
where effloresces on tlie surface in large quantities. 

VegelaMc Products 'J'hc bamboo, date-palm, arcca, 

in the central parts, cocoa in the S., and bassla on poor 
soils and in the hilly tracts, grow wild In profusion, 
as well as the juKincain, mango, orange, lemon, and many 
other fruits. The peasants have generally orchards, and 
entertain a sufierstitious veneration for the trees planted 
by their anct‘sturs. Differciit kinds of grain, indigo, cot- 
ton, sngar-canc, and tobacco, arc objects of culture ; the 
hills in the N.E. yiidd red jarool wood and betel, and 
thick jungles spread themselves over great part of the 
country. 

Ammals — Tigers infest the Jungles ; and these, with 
elephants, buffaloes, gyals, wild deer, and boars, Jackals, 
apes of many kinds, /tc., are natives of Bengal; pariah dogs 
and adjutants swarm in the town8,wherethey perform the 
function of siuivengers ; the VtMurbet^tUensis, and other 
kinds of vultures, kites, crows, &c., and various birds, 
abound. Crocodiles and gavlols in the larger rivers ; the 
cobra-de-cai)ello, and other formidable serpents, turtles, 
frogs, lizards, Ac. ; plenty of Osh, and swarms of musqul- 
tpes, are every where met with. ^ 

Bengal is distributed Into three divisions ; vli., those 
of its three princi|)al cities, Calcutta, Moorshedahad, 
and Dacca, which have subordinate to them the following 
districts or collectoratcs : — 
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laBurdwan, 9. Parnoah. 8. Dacca Jt)1a1por<i, 
Jungle Mehals, Dlnajepore,' 'nroerah, 

JeMore, Rungpore, Chittagong. 

Nttddea, Raieshahye, llockergungo. 

Hoogly. Beerbhoom. I^Ihet, 

24 Pergunnahi. Moonhedabad. Mymenslngf 

Calcutta City Dacca, 

and SubuiTO. , ^ . . 

The chief cities, besides those already mentioned, are 
Burd wan, Hoogly, Chandernagore, Punieah, K^emahal, 

Agric^we, ^c. — Mill {BcmH on E. J. 4^tr«, 1M1 .) 
supposes that one third part of this prov. Is under tUlage, 
one third Jungle, and the remaining third in an inter- 
mediate state. The best and most productive lands 
are in the Burdwan, Nuddoa. 24 Pergunnahs, and Cal- I 
cutta distr. ; the worst and least productive in Sllhet, | 
Tipperah, and Cooch-Bahar. Rice, the principal grain 
In all the S. districts, yields two crops a year, one in i 
August and one in December ; and eacli crop may, whou ! 
good, be taken at 5 quarters an acre, or 15 for 1. Farther 
up the Ganges, wheat and barley predominate ; they 
are sown at the beginning of winter, and reaped in the 
spring. In general the supply of rice and spaln is so 
abundant as to render Bengal the granary of India ; but 
when a season of drought, and consequently of dellcicnt 

I iroduce, Intervenes, the Inhabitants, too poor and too 
mprovident to keep a reserve stock of grain, sufl'er 
the greatest privations. Pulse of various kinds is grown, 
some for cattle, but not in any great quantity, us the 
latter are generally fed upon chaff and straw. Millet, &c., 
are sown sometimes for second crops ; linseed, mustard, 
palraa Cbrlsti, and sesamum largely for their oil, and 
maise Is less grown than in most countries adapted to its 
culture, and chiefly on poor soils towards the W. Indigo 
succeeds best on ^ewly cleared lands, and the great in- 
crease of its culture has caused large tracts of waste 
land to he brought into tillage. It is principally raised 
in the Dacca Jidalpore, Jessorc, Myinensing, anil Burd- 
Wcin districts ; and tiiough it be true that a good deal 
of tyranny has often been exercised by the jdanters over 
those under them (seo Evid.ot Hammohun Roy, m Report 
for 1R32, pp. »(!4— 3(iK, and Re}), for 1H31, pp. 232, 233.), 
and that disputes respeeting boundaries, limits of cul- 
ture, &c., have often led to disturbance and bloodshed ; 
still the people are uniformly best clothed and fed where 
Indigo Is grown. Its culture and preparation is mostly 
in the hands of European capitalists : the natives, e\eti 
when they have the intelligence, being generally with- 
out the means of carrying It on upon any thing like an 
extensive scale. The sugar-cane grows luxuriantly 
in many parts of the prov., and especially in the Uung> | 
pore, Beerbhoom, and Burdwan districts ; its growth and 
inanufaeturc, aa well as that of tobacco, being mostly 
earriiHl on by the natives, arc both, consequently, in a very 
rude state ; but there Is little doubt that were P^uropean 
caidtal and skill applied to this deportment, sugar 
might be rendered one of the staples of India. The 
mulberry (Afortes Indieue) ceases suddenly whore it 
meets the poppy, the culture of wiiieh Is restricted to 
the border or Uchar. Silk, an important product, is 
obtained flrom five different varieties of worms, Including 
the Italian: about 1,000, (KK) lbs. arc annually exported, 
mostly for Europe, at an average price of about 13s. per 
pound. Both silk and sugar have evidently lieen known 
in Bengal from rlie earliest times: the Sanscrit has 
names for every object and occupation connected with the 
former, and the original name or this prov.. Crour, appears 
to be directly derived from cur, which signifies sugar in 
both ancient and modern Inoiaie tongues. The cotton of 
Bengal Is not generally much sought after ; a great deid 
of a coarse kind Is produced, which is used for home con- 
sumption; a better sort Is produced In the E., but that 
which is made ii|to tho finest manufactures is brought 
from the Doab. The Dacca muslins are made from 
a fine cotton cultivated on the banks of the Magna, that 
is, of the river formed by the Junction of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra. Sun-hemp and cofibe have both been 
tried, but with little success ; potatoes are well suited to 
the soil ; but most other esculent vegetables Introduced 
from Europe have become tasteless and insipid. Hus- 
bandry is in a very low state. Farms are generally 
small, varying from 2 to 40 bogus or bigahs (the blgah 
= I to 4 acre), and are burdened, as will be afterwards 
seen, wtth an oppressively high rent. It is almost un- 
necessary to add, that the ryots or cultivators are im- 
mersed in poverty ; and are usually without tho means, 
oven If they had the Inclination, of attempting any im- 
provement. The common plough, drawn by a pair of 
oxen, costs less than a rupee (2s0 : It Is a very rude in- 
strument ; and. as it merely scratches the ground, several 
ploughs follow In succession, to make tho furrows ofi 
sufficient depth : the plough is succeeded by a kind of < 
harrow, a heavier implement, and similar to the worse 
sort in use in tho S. of Europe. Manures are applied 
only to the sugar-cane, tobacco, mulberry, and poppy. 
Dung (ospecialiy that of the cow) is, from superstitious 


motives, dmosi exclusively used for fiiel. TherotatidB 
of crops and the use of fallows are unknown, and tha 
land is generally in an inipoveri8h*fd and exhausted 
state. Much grain is lost by birds, and the irruptions of 
wild animals or cattle, in consequence of bad enclo- 
sures, as well as from suffering the crop to get over-ripe 
before it be cut down. Grain is trodden out by oxen ; 
stacking corn, or preserving it under ground, is unusual, 
and it is often left exposed, like rice (wliich, however, is 
not equally injured), to the weather. 

Of all departments connected with agriculture, that of 
irrigation Is best understood and practised. In tlie hilly 
districts the preservation and regular distribution of 
water is, in fact, essential ; and there it is collected in 
wells aud dams, the construction of which has at all 
times been deemed an act of singular piety and merit, 
whence it is distributed as occasion requires. Animal 
food being but little used, sufficient attention is not paid 
to the breeds of cattle and sliecp ; the profits of the 
former consisting chiefly in their milk and labour, and of 
the latter in their wool. The Bengal horse is ill-shaped, 
vicious, and is not used in field labour, in which oxen or 
buffhloes arc exclusively employed : the sheep are small, 
lank, and thin, but, If well fed, yield tolerable mutton. 
The property and profit of the small farmers and cultiva- 
tors is mostly in their cattle, which are grazed at a very 
trifling expense. Cows are usually fed near home, on 
reserved pastures, or on the waste lands of the village : 
buffaloes, needing more nutriment, ami thriving on rank 
vegetation, do not find sufficient pasturage in populous 
districts. Herds of this sort of cattle are most numerous 
in the northern and western provinces, where, in the 
rainy season, they find pasturage on downs wliich are 
never submerged ; and in the dry season on forest lands, 
which are mostly inundated during tlic rains ; but 
many herds of buffaloes travel in the dry season into the 
vast forests n hich border on Bengal. 

The wants of the natives being few, and necessaries 
cheap, wages are extremely low. rioughinen receive 
only 1 rupee per month; reapers, 1 sheaf in IG ; or, if they 
carry also, which is usual, 1 in 8; w'ceding labourers are 
also paid in grain instead of money ; rice is cleared by a 
wooden pestle and mortar, 5-8th8 of the original quan- 
tity of clean rice being delivered in, tlic surplus with 
the chaff paying for the labour. 

PerpetuM Land Settlement. — Landed property in 
Bengal is held under what has lieen called the perpe- 
tual or Mokm rurcc settleynent. Wiien the E. I. Comp, 
came into possession of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, they 
found the land revenue colleclrd in the most summary 
method by oflicers who had charge of distriets of unequal 
extent, with various titles, as zemindars, talookdars, &e., 
and who received for their trouble a per eentage on their 
collections. The question whether these superior offi- 
cers or zemindars were originally tlie proprietors of the 
soli, and, as such, made accountable to government for the 
land-tax laid on it, or whether they had been at first 
merely collectors of the tax, whicli office having becomo 
hereditary in their families, gave them the appearance 
of being proprietors, was keenly discussed after the 
Biitisii acquired the sovereignty of Bengal. Specious 
reasonings were adduced in favour of both opinions ; but 
it is now pretty universally allowed by those best ac- 
quainted with the subject, tlint the zemindars had origi- 
nally been only tax jiollectors ; that tho government, by the 

g ratliial usurpation of nearly all subordinate rights, had 
ccome the real proprietor of the soil; but that the ryots 
or culth ators were a sort of quasi proprietors, and could 
not be, or at all events, were not, dispossessed, provided 
they paid tlic tax imposed by government. Lord ('orn- 
wallis, howevfl', decided otherwise, and, in 1793, the 
zemindars, whether cultivators or officers in actual 
charge of districts, were recognised as the hereditary pos- 
j sesBors of the soil ; but with a reservation of power on 
; the part of the government to step in between the ze- 
I mindar and the ryots in behalf of the rights of the latter, 

; should they ever be infringed, llie sum which the 
zemindar had been in the habit of paying was ascer- 
tained from tiie returns of a few prior years ; the as- 
sessment or tax was fixed for ever at that amount, and 
an engagement was made that it should not be levied on 
him individually. Upon this basis, a system in some 
respects similar to that of the metayer system^ prevalent 
in the S. of Europe {see Francb, Papal States, Tus- 
CANV, ^c.), was adopted : the cultivator pays to the ze- 
mindar a money rent (unless otherwise specified), esti- 
mated at ha(f the produce of his land $ 9-IOths of .which 
rent or land-tax goes to the government, the other 1 -10th 
remaining in the hands of the zemindar for his remuner- 
ation ; he being, as formerly, head collector of, and re- 
sponsible for, the tax. We snail not stop to inquire into 
the principles of this plan ; but it is quite clear that, how 
advantageous soever in other respects, the exorbitant 
amount of the land-tax could hardU fail to render it 
a source of poverty and ruin. The practice of letting 
lands on the metayer system is one of the worst that 
can be adopted (AtCtUM's Principles qf PoliUcal . 
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fEeonom$f^^,4ei ,) ; but in Euro^n countriei the tenant 
is never called upon to pay halt the produce, unless the 
landlord supply him not merely with the land, but alto 
with the stow and Implements of husbandly. A claim 
of half the produce on account of the land only is no 
where enforced unless in India ; and it is unnecessary to 

S o farther for an explanation of the abject condition of j 
lie cultivators. Within a few years after the intro- I 
ductlon of the perpetual settlement, the greater number ; 
of the original zemindars having fallen into arrears of i 
rent, their estates were sold, and the purchasers having 
contrived, under one pretence or another, to dispossess | 
the cultivators of the rights reserved to them by Lord j 
Cornwallis, the latter are now become, in effect, mere 
tenants at will under irresponsible landlords. 

The fixing of the assessment has, however, had the 
good effect of causing the cultivation of a considerable 
extent of waste land, and many of the ecmin<\prs are 
now opulent. But the ryots or cultivators, that is, the 
vast majority of the people, have gained little or nothing 
by this extension, and poverty is universal. 

*' The condition of the cultivators,” says Rammohim 
lioy, ” is verv miserable ; in short, such is the melan- 
choly condition of the agricultural lalmurers, that it 
always gives me the greatest pain to allude to it. They 
have no means of accumulating capital : very often when 
grain is abundant, and therefore cheap, they are obliged 
to sell their whole produce to satisly the demands of 
their landlords, and to subsist themselves by their own 
labour. In scarce and dear years they may be able to 
retain some portion of the crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the whole.” 
(.Appendix, pp. 719—721.) The total amount of the land 
revenue for 1829-39, was 1,958,800/. 

Manufactures, — The want of capital, which has so in- 
jurious an Influence over agriculture, is still more hostile 
to manufactures : it prevents the division of labour, and 
renders the acquisition and employment of Improved tools 
Olid maichines all but impossible. Manufiuiturcs have, 
however, been long prosecuted, and have made con- 
siderable progress here and in most parts of India. 
Muslins 01 the finest texture were formerly made at 
IJacca, but the manufacture is now lost, owing to the 
want of demand, there being no wealthy native nobility, 
and no native court. I'hcy were always, in fact, a mere 
oliject of curious luxury, it is commonly supposed that 
the manufacture was destroy(>d by the importition of 
cheaper fabrics from EngbinJ ; but this is an entire mis- 
take : it was extinct before a yard of Manchester calico 
had been imported. The principal existing manufac- 
tures are, cotton piece-goods, and dia)M{r, at Dacca; 
packthread and sail cloth, on the N. frontier ; chintzes in 
Calcutta ; woven silks and taffetas at Moorshedabad ; 
union t<ibrics in Burdwau ; and calicoes and blank(‘ting 
universally. The production of salt is monopolised by 
the government ; its average price has been about 5 
rupees (Us Gd.) per maund (8()lbs.), and the E. I. 
Company have realised from it an average annual rev. 
of 22,604,9(M) rupees (2,269,4rt0/.). The increase of the 
revenue of Bengal is principally due, in fact, to the 
monopolies of salt and opium, and not to the perma- 
nent settlement. The exchange of grain for salt, cot- 
ton and sugar ; mid the exchange of tobacco for betel 
nut, &c., constitute tlie chief branches of the internal 
trade. The foreign exports to Europe and America 
are indigo, silk, sugar, saltpetre, rice, lac, cotton, &c., 
with the produce of China, I'ersia, .and the E. Archi- 
pelago; to Cliina and the East, opium, grain, salt- 
petre, gunpowder, iron, fire-arms, cotton and sik goods ; 
tlie same articles, with nails, naval and military stores, 
and a varictv of other European goods, to the Birman 
empire ; grain, sugar, silk, and cotton piece-goods, to 
the gulphs of Persia and Arabia ; and home produc'e to the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies; but the tiadcwith 
the latter has greatly decreased since the conquest of 
Mysore. The imports from Europe are meUls of all 
sorts, wrought and unwrought, especially copper, cotton 
goods and yarn, woollens, silk goods, wines and ales ; 
haberdashery, and a host of smaller articles. Bullion 
used formerly to be a leading article of export from 
Europe ; but latterly large quantities have been brought 
from Bengal. The imports from Madras and the Coro- 
mandel coast are salt, red wood, long clottis, chintzes, 
&c. China supplies spices, tea, porcelain, lacquered 
ware, bullion, &c. (For a detailed account ol the lorcign 
trade of Bengal, see Calcutta.) 

The Bengalese, when young, are handsome, of mid- 
dling height, varying iu colour from light olive to dark 
brown, according to rank, with an oval face, frequently 
Muilino noses, and universally black eyes and hair. 
Tnelr constitution is weak and ill fitted to support 
changes of climate. Though generally healthy, they rarmy 
attain to any great age : they marry young ; and it is by 
no means uncommon to seo women of 12 and 14 sears of 
age with children in their arms. They arc lively, inqm- 
sitive, and polite ; but deficient in energy, and, speak- 
ing gcnerallji are remarkable for duplicity, extreme bad 
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faith, and proneness to litigation. They are, however, 
less corrupt at a distance from Calcutta than In the 
vicinity or that capital. Domestic slavery exists very 
partially; the slaves are treated kindly, and more m 
members of the family than otherwise, not being em- 
plwed in the labours of husbandry. 

The Bengalese are mostly very abstemious ; rice, sea- 
soned with salt, and sometimes spice, being their chief 
food . The slaughter of klne, and the eating of cows' flesh, 
are considered by the Hindoos as slnfol. They do not, how- 
ever, scruple to eat different kinds of animal food, as fish, 
ducks, and geese ; but all castes hold it an abomination 
to eat the common fowl. They rarely indulge in spi- 
rituous liquors ; but they drink the juice of the palm, 
which rafudly ferments, and the intoxicating extracts ot 

ra luld hemp ; chew betel and tobacco, and smoke. 

upper parts of the prov., thev live In mud hovels : 
in the lower dlstr. In huts of bamboo sticks, mats, and 
straw, sometiines neatly thatched. None but the opulent 
classes inhatdt houses of brick and lime. (Evid. of 
Hamm. Roy, Rep. 1831, pp. 740, 741.) The mole dress 
of the classes above {loverty is a piece of cotton cloth 
around the chest, and another reaching from the loins to 
the ankle ; the labourers have onlyapiece of cloth round 
the loins. The Mohammedans wear a turban ; but the 
Hindoos, except men of rank, who dress like Moham. 
medaus, arc both bareheaded and barefooted. The 
female dress is generally composed of one long piece of 
cloth rolled round the waist, one end flowing in folds to 
the ankle, and the other drawn round the head and 
chest, and then serving for a veil : they paint their fore- 
heads, fingers, and feet, red, luid wear a profosion of 
rings and other ornaments. The upper classes, and 
esm'cially the zemindars living in Calcutta, are gradually 
adopting Europeim tastes and luxuries; and a know- 
ledge of European arts and sciences hA been diffused by 
raeiuis of schools in various parts, and of colleges in 
Calcutta and other chief cities. The Bengalese are apt 
and Quick scholars, and the English language and litera- 
ture nave become familiar to many, though native learn- 
ing has long been retrograde, owing, must likely, to tho 
want of encouragement for men of literary distinction 
since the breaking up of the native governments. Justice 
is administered as in the contiguous prov. by moonsifft, 
Budder ameens, and judges of the zlllah courts, tho 
prov. courts of Calcutta, Moorshcidabad, and Dacca; 
the supreme court discharging the functions of the Suit- 
derDewanny Adawlut, or supreme civil court, and Sudder 
Nixamnt Adawlvt, .or supreme criminal court: the 
proceedings of the latter arc governed by the Koran and 
the laws of Menu. The peculiar crime of this prov. is 
dacoity, a kind iif brigandage, by gangs of robbers, 
attended by every species of cruelty upon their victims. 
The Mohammedan exactions probably first gave rise to 
it : at all events, it was very prevalent during their as- 
cendancy, but it is now much less frequent. Mohamme- 
dans and Hindoos are subject to their respective codes of 
justice : Europeans, indeed, and every one else, natives and 
foreigners, within the liberty of Calcutta, are exclusively 
mneiiable to the English law ; but beyond those limits, 
there is no separate provision for foreigners. In no prov. of 
India has the creed of Mohammed made so much pro- 
gress, though at such a distance from the former scat 
of Moslem umpire. In the E. distr. Mohammedans are 
nearly as numerous as Hindoos ; in the central parts 
they constitute scarcely 1-4^1 of the pop., and in the 
W. still less. There ore about 40 Jewish families in Cal- 
cutta. 

In 1203 the greater part of Bengal was conquered by 
the Mohammedans, and governed by viceroys from Delhi 
till 1340, when it was erected into a separate kingdom. 
From 1538 to 1740 Bengal was again an appendage to the 
throne of Delhi : in 1765 the British acquired, from the 
Emperor Shah Allum, possession of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, which has ever since been the nucleus and prin- 
cipal seat of our possessions in tho East. The present 
u^mb of Bengal, the descendant of the last sovereigns, 
deprived of all political power, receives a pension from 
the British gov. of 224,035/. a year. (UamnUon^s E.I. 
Gax.t pp. 173 — 216. ; Ibid., Descr. qf Hindostan, 1—123. ; 
Ri^rts OH E. I. 4ffhirs and Append., 1830—1832 ; (UAe 
brooke's Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal 
m&tce qf Bengalt 1806, an excellent work ; Mod. Trav, 
voLviU., Ac.) 

BENG AZ X (an. Hesperis and Berenice), a marit. town 
of N. Africa, di|jnct Barca, reg. Tripoli, on the E. coast 
of the Gulph of Sidra (an. Syrtis M^tr ) ; lat. 320 V W' 
N., long. 20° 'V £. Fop. 2,500. ? It is finely situated on 
tho margin of an extensive and very fertile plain, but 
is miserably built, filthy in the extreme, and infests to 
an almost intolerable extent with flies. The harbour, 
which seems to have formerly bad deep water, is filled 
up, so that it cannot now be entered by vessels drawing 
more than 7 or 8 ft. water ; and that only in moderate 
weather. At the entrance to the port is a castle, the 
residence of the bey, but worthless as a means of de- 
fence. Notwithstanding its poverty, and the indolenoa 
A & S • 
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of iU Arab tnhaWtiintf, Bangaiy hra tome trade. pilii> 
dpuly carried on by J«wa According to a statement 
furnished by the French consul, the value of the ex- 
ports in 1836, consisting principally of wool, oxen, and 
sheep, salted butter, and com, amounted to about 
18,0001. The trade is mostly carried on with the other 
Barbary states and Malta. 

Such is the present abject condition of a city that 
occupies the site of the ancient Berenice*, which had 
the gardens of the Hesperldes in its vicinity. It is sin- 
gular, that though its walls wore completely reimired 
under Justinim, hardly a trace of them is now to 
bo met with. In fact, scarce a vestige of the old dty Is 
to bo found above the surface of the plain ; but very 
extensive remoins are found on digging a foot or two 
below the surface. Captain Beechey has given a very 
full account of Bengosy and the surrounding countiy. 
In his voyage to N. Africa ; and to It the reader is re- 
ferred for ihrthcr Mrticulars. 

BBNGORE HEAD, a promontory of Ireland, N. 
coast CO. Antrim, adjoining the Giant s Causeway : lat. 
650 If/ JO" N., long. 60 23' 20" W. This remarkable 
promontory is made up of a number of capes. Of these 
the most perfect and striking is Pleaskin. “ Its sum- 
mit,'* to use the words of the Hev. Mr. 'Hamilton, **is 
covered with a thin grassy sod, under which lies the na- 
tural rock, having generally a uniform hard surface, 
somewhat cracked and shivered. At the depth of 10 or 
12 ft. ftom the summit, this rock begins to assume a 
columnar tendenqr, and forms a range of massy pillan 
of basalt, which stand ficriiendirular to the hurlson, j 
presenting, in the sharp face of the promontory, the ap- 
pearance of a magnlllcent gallery or colonnade, of up- 
wards of 60 ft. in height. This colonnade is supported 
on a solid base of coarse black, Irregular rock, nearly 60 
ft. thick, abounding in blebs or air-holes ; but though 
comparatively irregular, it may be evidently observed to 
affect a peculiar figure, tending, in many places, to run 
into re^lar forms, resembling the siiootfiig of salt and 
many other substances, during a hasty crystallisation. 

** Under this great bed of stone stands a second range 
of pillars, between 40 and 50 ft. in height, less gross and 
more sharply defined than those of the upper story; 
many of them, on a close view, emulating even the ; 
neatness of the columns in the Giant’s Causeway. This 
lower range is borne on a layer of red ochre-stone, 
which serves as a relief to show it to great advantage. 

These two admirable natural galleries, together with 
the interjacent mass of irregular ruck, form a perjiendi- 
cular height of 170 ft. ; from the base of which, the pro- 
montory, covered with rock and grass, sloj^s down to 
the sea for the space of 200 ft. mure, making, in all, a 
mass of near 400 ft. in height, which, in beauty and va- 
riety of colouring, in elegance and novelty of arrange- 
ment, and in the extraordinary magnitude of its objects, 
cannot reailily be rivalled by any thing of the kind at 
present known." {Letters on the Coast qf Antrim^ 12mo 
ed.p.gi.) 

BEKGUELA, a country of W. Africa, the limits of 
which are usually considered to be the Coawra river 
on the N., the Cumene river on the E., the mountains 
behind Cape Negro on the S., and tho shore from that 
cape to the mouth of the Coawra on the W. According 
to this outline, it extends ftum 9*^ to 16° N. lat., and 
from 12P to 17° E. long., having a mean length of 460 
m., a breadth of 270 in., gnd an area of considerably 
more than 1^)00,000 so. m. {LabaU Relat. Hist. 
FEthiop, Or. i. 67.; JaarhoL yoyage to Corteo Rtver^ 
p. 601 . ; Sowditch's Map of the Coast and Interior of 
CoMy^, Angola and 7fc»g«cto, corrected from Captain 
Owen's ObservaUons.i) 

Face of the country — Benguela appears to be moun- 
tainous throughout its whole extent ; tho land rising 
sometimes so high that, if it do not actually reach the 
snow-line, a very great degree of eold is experienced. 
{Battel t Purchas* Pilgrimst ii. 275. i Bowriiteh's For-' 
tuguese Diseoveriest p* 62.) These mountains come 
down to the sea, are in general very difficult of passage, 
but, like other African mevations, sisc in masses rather 
than peaks, and abound in terraces, table-lands, and 
valleys, to theiy very summits. The rivers are numerous 
and Important, and as the direction of the mountains is 
from N.E. to S.W., tlie chief of them run a N.W. 
courM to tho Atlantic. This is the case with the large 
river, without a name, which falls into the ocean at 
Cape Negro, and with the Cobal, Coixmo, Catumliela, 
ana Cuvo. Besides these, which are very largo, there 
are an immense number of small streams running 
short and almost straight courses from the W. flanks 
eAtbe mountains, and the various offiuents of the prin- 

* This n»in«WMjdv«n to It under thtPt(dctnl«,l)chig that of the 
foam of Puilemr I*hllMlelphus. 

f BowtUtch'k mop wm eongtructed from the Portagiuse survn of 
She rmwt end inUnfar, In 1790, and te by fhr the beet exltttng ti Uife 
pen of AMca. Cept^n thren’S Mirvoy of the oaeu wm pertonnad in 
iStft. Areording to the flr^ Cape Negra, the moii 8. and W. 
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eipal livers arc almost Innumerable; in addition to 
which, springs of sweet water are so abundant, that in 
almost every part of the countiy, they may be found by 
digging to the depth of two feet. The natural conse- 

S ilence of this abundant moisture in tropical countries 
I observed in Benguela, and. nowhere is vegetation 
more abundant or more varied. Dense forests of 
Gf^rs, palms, boobosh, date-trees, tamarinds, with every 
other tropical tree,— and some that belong to more 
temperate climates, clothe the sides and tops of the 
mountains, intermixed with vines, bananas, ananas, 
and all the finest species of tropical ftiilt. Grain is 
not very abundant; but this arisesi from* the want 
of skill or industry in the natives, since there is no 
species of corn that might not be successfhlly cultivated 
upon some part of the high or low lands. Lions, tigers, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, and other urge 
animals, are extremely numerous ; in addition to which, 
the sobra is very commonly met with, and, in short, 
every wild animal for whicn Africa Is noted is found 
within the limits of Benguela. The elk (which is also 
a native here) is particularly prized, from its being 
supposed that one of his hoofs has power to cure 
the epilejisy; deer and antelopes, of course, are abun- 
dant. Cattle, sheep, and goats, are very numerous, but 
It docs not seem that horses are at all plentifuL Of 
birds. Battel reports that peacocks are found wild in the 
interior as numerously as any other kind— that thi^ 
are accounted sacred, and kept tame about the graves of 
the great chiefs. The ostrich is also found here, with all 
the reptiles, dangerous hud harmless, for which this 
part of Africa is so much reputed; crocodiles being 
especially numerous and powerful. Tho mountains 
are known to yield copper, sulphur, petroleum, and 
crystals ; and are supposed to possess gold and silver. 
Some of tho rivers unquestionably bring down the 
former, but probably in small quantities, which the 
natives work into the handles of their hatohets. 

I'hc rainy season is accounted, in Benguela, to last 
through May and June ; but It is extremely irregular, 
and sometimes no rain falls fur the space of three years. 
{Bowditchf vol. it.) The coast is, by ail accounts, 
excessively unhealthy; but the interior is salubrious, 
and apparently well fitted for cultivation of all kinds; 
every degree of temperature seftms to be experienced at 
different elevations, and it probably is not exposed to 
the uncertainty of rain, which exists on the coast. 
Battel, who resided lii different parts of the interior foi' 
a considerable time, neier, amongst all his miseries, 
cnrnjilains of the climate. 

It is not to be Aipposcd that Benguela, through all 
its great extent, comprises but one kingdom ; the much 
larger portion is inhabited by petty tribes of inde- 
pendent and very savage barbarians, whose habits and 
manners do not differ from those of other negroes, with 
the exception of one — the Gagas, or Gigas, a wandering 
herd of robbers, which appear to approximate nearer to 
jierfcct barbarism than any other, even of the African 
races. They are of no tribe nor nation, destroy all 
their own children, and keep up their strength and 
numbers by stealing those of 12 or 13 years of age from 
tho countries which they overrun. They are bold and 
skilful soldiers, but ruthless cannibals, without the 
slightest idea of art or industry, so that wlierever they 
encamp, they destroy all around, and then depart, to 
inflict the same desolation on some other district. 
They appear frenuently to cause a iominc, where such 
a calamity would otherwise seem to bo impossible, 
verifying the animated description of the locust: — 
" Before them is a garden, beiiiud them a barren 
desert.'* Battel, who was their jirisoncr for more than 
two years, has left a full and curious account of these 
savages, which carries the impress of truth on every 
line. Benguela was formerly subject to Angola, at 
least nominally, and was accounted one of the 17 
rovinces of that kingdom. The Portuguese have long 
ad settlements on the -coast and the interior, but 
tiieir power does not seem to extend far beyond their 
forts. See Angola. {BattePs Purchas^ il. 974 — 977.; 
BarboL p. 501. ; Merollat pp. 60—68. ; Labat^ 1. 66— 
70.; Bowditeh, pp. 26 — 64. ; Capt. Owen's Har. qf Voy* 
11. 271-275.) 

BENGUELA VELHA {Old Benguela), the native 
capital of tho -country above descriDcd, lat. 10° 45^ S., 
long. 15° 6* E. It Is well situated on the coast, between 
the rivers Cuve and Lopja, in a very ftuitful champaign 
country, and about 3 m. to tho S. is a convenient har- 
bour, called by the sailors Hen's Bay, firom the number 
of domestic fowl which are collected about it. There 
are no accounts preserved of the pop. or other statistics 
of Old Benguela ; its trade, If it ever had any, having 
long since bron transferred to 
BENGUELA (ST. FILIPPE DE), the Portu- 
guese capital of the same country, lat. 111° 12'S , long. 
15° E., lUNiut 100 m. S. of the old town. Pop. about 
8,000, tbe mater portion being free blacks or slaves ; It 
is a wretched place, built of half-baked bricks and so 
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sUgbtly that no tenementf are ever repaired, but ai soou 
as they begin to decay, others are built by their sides. 
It stands on an open bay, and is watered by a toler^le 
stream, formed by the junction of two small rivers. Its 
site Is a marsh, ftill of stagnant pools, and ao extremely 
unhealthy, that the Portuguese affirm none of their 
countrywomen could endure it three months. It was 
lately nearly destroyed by an invasion of elephants^ a 
number of them having entered it in search of water during 
the dry season ; and danger always threatens the in- 
habitants from the alligators and hippopotami in the river. 
To compensate these evils, it was, if it be not still, a good 
slaving station, tlie exports formerly averaging 20,000 
a year I This traffic is said to have diminislicd of late 
years ; but such does not really appear to be the case. 
(See Suxton on the Slave TradCt p. 30.) 

BENICAKLO, a piarit. town of Spain, in Valencia, 
on the Mediterranean, 25 m. S. Tortosa. Pott. .5,500. It 
is defended by walls, a ditch, and an old castle. Streets 
narrow and dirty, and the houses mean. The sur- 
rounding territory is very fruitful, particularly in wine. 
Large quantities of wliich, of a dark red colour, con- 
biderablo strength and flavour, are shipped from this 
town, whence it lias its name, principally for Cette. It is 
thence conveyed, by the canal of Languedoc, to Bor- 
deaux, where it is employed to give body and colour to 
tlie clarets, especially to those exported to the English 
markets. (Miilono; Henderson on IP'tneSt p. liA. &c.} 
BEN IN, a country of Africa, near the E. extremity of 
the Gulph of Guinea, between 4P and 0^ N. lat., and 
40 and 840 £. long. It has S. the Gulph, W. Dahomey, 
N.W. Yarriba, and N.E. and £. tne lower Niger, 
which separates it from the states of Nyflb, Jacoba, 
Fiinda, and Calabar. It has something of a triangular 
form, is about 340 m. in length by 300 m. in extreme 
width, and contains probably not less than 50,000 sq. m. 
< Adatm' Remarks on Coast from E. Palmas to N. Congo^ 

g >. 100 — 128.^ Clapperton's Second Exped, pp. 1—37.; 

artder's Travels, pp.632— €04.) On the coast, the country 
ts level, but it rises gradually, till, in the central parts, the 
continuation of the Korg mountains attains an elevation 
of 2,500 it. it is well watered, for tlie delta of the Niger 
comprises more than 140 m., that is, more than 7'lOtiis, 
of the whole seii-board. The W. branch of this delta is 
the stream which has always been culled the river of 
Benin ; the farthest £. is the main limb, formerly called 
the Nim ; but demonstrated by Lander to be the Niger. 
{See Niger.) Besides these, there are several otlier 
streams upon the coast, nor can there be any doubt but 
that tiie mountains give forth many affluents to the 
great river in the interior. {Smith's voyage to Guinea, 

f . 227. ; Lander, p. 467, cl sea. ; Adams, pp. lOU. 

19. &c.) Under the influence of abundant irrigation, 
and a tropical sun, the productions of tlie eartli are very 
numerous. 7'licy do not, however, difler from those of 
other parts of the same coast, except that wood is rather 
more abundant, (ifdams, p. 111.) The hippopotamus 
is more common than in other countries of Guinea 
{Lander, p. 639.), In proportion to the mure magnificent 
scale of tlie hydrography; but in other respects, the 
animals of Benin are also described in those of Guinea 
generally ; and the same remark will apply to the habits 
and customs of the natives: the same arts, with the 
exception of gold working, for gold is not found in 
Benin {Adams, p. 170.) ; the same government; the 
same religion (Fcticism) ; the same festivals, marked by 
the same disgusting cruelties, are observed hiTC us in 
Ashaiitee {see Ashani'ee), with one ndditional aggra- 
vation, namely, the annual sacrifice of hitmaii victims to 
the power of the sea {Adams, p. 115.) Benin is well 
peopled ; the capital contains 1.5,000 inliab., and the 
town of Warre 5,000. {Adams, iii. 123. > Clapperton 
also found the N. frontier, on the Akiiiga rher, very 
fiopuloiis, as did Lander that of the K., U]>od the banks 
of the Niger. Frcviousl^to the nominal abolition of the 
slave-trade, this counCrv was the great tlicutre of that 
trufllc ; and it is now ( 1839) carried on to a greater extent 
than ever. An annual fair is held at Bonny, on the coast, 
at which not fewer than 20,000 slaves are sold, of whom it 
is alleged 16,000 are brought from the single district of 
llcebo or F.boe, a port of Benin, on the right hank of the 
Niger. Some few of these .arc sold to native musters, as 
the kings of New and Old Calabar, but the vast miviurity 
arc disposed of to foreign traders, and are shipped priii^ 
cipally for Brazil and Cuba, (/fdoms, p. 129.; Buxton, 
passim, &c.)s A more harmless tr.idc, and to a con- 
siderable extent, is carried on in salt, palm oil, and blue 
coral. 

Benin, a large town of Africa, cap. of the above king- 
dom ; lat. 6® ly N., long. 5^ 53' E. Pop. 15,000. ? It 
stands on the right bank of a largo stream, hitherto 
called the river of Benin, but now known to be one of 
Che numerous mouths of the Niger; it is built without 
any order, the houses being detached from each other, 
and consequently occupying a gre:it deal of prouiid. 
They are large, construeteil of clay, and neatly lliatched 
with reeds, straw, or loaves. There is an almost con- 
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Cinual market for cattle, sheep, goau, pigs, poultry, 
yams, cotton, ivory, and Euroraan wares t It was also 
formerly the great emporluiq for slaves : but the river 
not being navigable for large ships higher thsn 40 m. 
below Bonin, this traffic is now carried on nearer the 
coast, and chiefly at Brass, the outlet of the main branch 
of the Niger. For a negro town, Benin Is extremely 
clean, and it has a system of municipal government 
resembling in many respects that of more civilised com- 
munities : eveiw district is under the control of a strset 
king, whose office is not much unlike that of our aider- 
men, and who are sometimes powerful enough to hold 
the monarch at defiance. Gatto, or Agatton, is the port 
of Beilin ; it lies about 40 m. down the river, or rather 
on a large creek which the former gives oat from its 
bank, and is accessible to craft of the burden of 60 tons. 
It is said to be larger and more populous than Benin 
itself. The Burrouiidiiig country Is well wooded, fertile ; 
but low, flat, swampy, and very unhealthy. It was here 
that Bclzoni died of dysentery in 1823, on his road to 
Uoussa and Tlmbuctoo. {Smith's Foyage to Guinea, 
p. 234, &c. ; Adams's Remarks on the Country from Cape 
Palmas, p. 111. Ac.; Nouveiles Annales des Voyages, 
xxii. 142.; Gent's Mag.jap.%A» 462.) 

Benin (Bight of). The coast of Benin is so called. 
It is a considerable indentation of the Gulph of Guinea, 
extending from tlie Akinga to the Niger. It is an iron- 
Iwund coast, offering no entrance to vessels, except at 
tile mouths of rivers, and scarcely there, if the vessels be 
of much burden. {Adams, p.227.) 

Benin, (llivuii op), called also the FoaMoiA, falls 
into the Gul|ih of Guinea, about IHO m. below Benin, 
in lat. ffi 40' N., long. 6*' E. It is a deltoid branch of 
the Niger, conuncncing at Kirree, about 100 m. above 
Benin, and its whole course, inclusive of windings, may 
be about 210 m. {See Niger.) • 

BENISUEFF, a town of Egypt, cap. prov. same 
name, on tlic W. bank of the Nile, 64 m. S. Cairo. Pop. 
5,000. This is a pretty well built, important town, 
being the entrepot for ail the produce of the fertile valley 
of Favoum, which is brought here for shipment to Cairo. 
It had, in 1835, a large cotton-mill at work, which gave 
cmpiovmcnt to scviTal hundreds of poor people ; with 
large barracks for cavalry, &c. It is well supplied with 
provisions of all sorts ; and quarries ol alabaster have re- 
ceiilly bi'cn discovered in its vicinity. {Scott'a Egypt 
and Candia, p 2Ci5.) 

BENNKCKENSTEIN, a town of Prussia, prov. 
.Saxony, reg. Erfurth, on the Kapbode, at the foot of 
the Harz, in an enclave situated in the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, 13 m. N.N.W. Nurdhausen. Pop. 2,700. It has 
an iron-foundry, a nail-work, a brewery, and a manu- 
factory oi baskets. 

BEN NEVIS, a mountain of Scotland, in Dumbar- 
toiibhire, the highest of the British mountains. It lies 
immediately to the E. of Fort William, being sepora^ 
from tlie Grampians by tiie desolate tract called the 
Moor of llannuch. It rises 4,370 ft. above the level of 
tlie sea ; being 43 ft. higher than Ben Maedhu, the next 
highest mountain in Scotland, and 799 ft higher than 
Snowdon, the most elevated of the Welsh mountains. 
Its circumference at the base is supposed to exceed 24 m. 
Its outline all round is well defined. Its N. front con- 
sists of two grand ascents or terraces : tlie level tup of the 
lowest of wliich, at an elevation of about 1,700 ft., con- 
tains a wild tarn or mountain lake. The outer accli- 
vities of this, the lower part of the mountadn, are very 
steep, though covered with a short grassy sward, inter- 
mixed with heatli ; but at tlie lake, this general vegetable 
clothing ceases. Tlie surface of the upper and liighor 
pirt of the mountain, where not absolutely precipitous, 
is strewed witli angular fragments of stone, of various 
sizes, wedged together, and rorming a singularly rugged 
covering, among which we iook in vain for any symptom 
of vegetable life. On the N.E. side, a brood, terrific, 
and tremendous precipice, commencing at the huminit, 
reaches down to a depth of not less than 1,500 ft. Tha 
furrows .and chasms in the black beetling rocks of this 
precipice arc constantly filled with snow, and the brow 
of the mountain is also encircled with an icy diadem. 
From the summit, the view is remarkably grand and sub- 
lime: it commands most of the WT. islands, from the 
Pass of Jura to Cucliullin, in Skye; and on the E., the 
view extends to Scliiehallioii Cairngorm and Ben Mae- 
dhu.'* {Anderson's Highlands, p. 2GG. &c.) 

Ben being a term used in the Gaelic to signify a high 
summit, is applied to several of the Scotch mountains, 
as Ben Lomond, on the E. side of Loch Lomond, 3,195 ft. 
above tiie level of the sea, and the best known of all the 
Highland mountains ; Ben Maedhu, on the confines of 
Banff, Inverness, and Aberdeen, 4,3^ ft. above the •eW t 
being, as already stated, only 43 ft. lower than Ben 
Nevis ; Ben Sawers, Ben Gloe, Ben Wyvis, &c. {See 
Scotland.) 

BENOIT (ST.), a town of the Isle de Bourbon, on 
tlie E. coast of the island, at the mouth of the Mar- 
souins. The products of the district are shipped ia 
• A a 1 
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•mall VMiels at the crcdc, or bay. for St. Denli, the cap. very trifling generally, and In bad weather there Js none 
of the tiland. at all. 'Jlie trade of Berar with other prove. 1> very In* 

BENSHKIM, a town of the grand duehy of Hesse significant, and from all these causes the knowledgeof the 
Darmstadt, 1& m. S. Darmstadt. Fop. 4,<XJ0. It has a state of this country Is, of necessity, very Imperfect. Corn- 
church, a college, and an hospital. merce is said to be promoted in a most singular manner, 

BEU A R (Dom . OK U AJ \ ii ok ), a terrlt. of India, in the that is, by a belief amongst the lower tribes, that suicide is 
Deccan, unaer Britisli protection, comprising Nagpoor, acceptable to tlieir divinities, and they accordingly im- 
part of Berar prov., and a considerable nortion of molutc themselves at fairs, ftc., to whicn merchants and 
Gundwanah ; between lat. 17^ 4S' and 22® 43' N., long, other classes resort to witness the spectacle 1 In 1880, 
78** 80* to 80® 4<* E. : having N. the ceded dlbtr. on the 816 European, and 4,000 native troops, formed the mili- 
Nerbudda ; E. parts of tlie Ihmgal and Madras presid., tary establishment. 

and S. and W. the nlxam’s dom. : greate.st length, N. to After the fall of the Mogul empire, the Maharattas 

5., 830 m. ; breadtii, m. ; area, 66,723 S(|. m. (Capt, overran this country, and under the second Maharatta 
Sutherland.) Pop. early in the present century, about rajah. Jenjee, who lived about the middle of last cen- 

2.600.000. , exclusive of some of the wilder districts. In tury, it is said to have been in a more flourishing con* 

the N. Its boundary is a high table-land ; its S.W. limit dition than at any other period. The rajah of. Nag- 
is for the most part identical with the course of the poor, however, at the beginning of the present century, 
Wurd. 1 ; the other chief rivers are, the Pain-Gunga, its having become hostile to the British, was deprived of 
tributary the Khahan, and the Mahanuddy. The land is the prov. of Cuttack, which had previously belonged to 
fertile in dry grains ; peas, vetches, flax, sugar, betel, and him, and some territories adjoining Hyderabad, which 
tobacco, are .aleo raised. The Nagpoor wheat is reckoned were given to the nizam. In 1817 the rajah was again 
the must nutritious in India ; it comes to perfection in In arms against the English, who then took upon them- 
three months, and with maize, which is sown after it as selves the administration of his territory. This con. 
a si>cond crop, forms the chief subsistence of the Inhab. tinued for years, during which time much improve- 
A large proportion of tlie land has been brought into ment to the general satisfaction of the people was 
cultivation since the British have had the superintend- eflected. The annual revenue had risen from 37 to 47 
ence of this country ; the capital of the cultivators ge- lacs of rupees, when the central parts were delivered up 
nerally has increased, and irrigation and the state of the to the young rajah Bajee Rao Booslah, on his minority 
wells are better attended to. Additional bullocks are now in 1826, at which time he ceded to us a territory on boto 
used in agriculture, but no Improvement has taken banks of the Nerbudda, and those parts of Gundwanah 
pl.'U’e in the implements of husliandry ; the plougli is a now belonging to the Bengal presid., together with an 
crooked instrument, of the cuars(‘St wood, w'ith a little annual tribute of 8 lai'S ; the whole of our acquisition by 
t>it (if iron at the end of it, costing but 3 or 4 rupees, and this treaty being estimated at 30 lacs nip. a year. In 1829 
sufficient only for scratching the ground. Sugar, betel, the r.'ijati was juit in possession of the rest of his prov., 
and tolMicco are largely manured, but not with cow dung, with an agreement that instead of a force of .3,(K)0 horso 
which is used hf the liiudoos for the floors of houses, and 2,000 font, he should, for the future, maintain a 
and for fuel, though plenty of woo<l suitablo for the lat- standing army of 1 ,000 horse only. ( Ilamtl/on's E. 1. 
tor Tturposc is scattered over the country. Indigo grows Oaz. i. 217—221 .; Reports on the Affairs ({fthe E. I Comp., 
wild, but Is not cultivated to any extent, and opium very Evid. of Mr. Jenkins, nn. 140—150. ; Append, vi. 163.) 
little. A great portion of the CJUintry belongs to ze- BERAT, a town of Turkey in Europe, in the N. part 
mind.'irs, who pay nothing hut a quit-rent to government, of Alh.inia, on the 1’ubcrathi (an. Apsm), 28 m. N.E. 
and are in other respects independent of any superior Anlona; lat. 40® 4S* N., long. 19® .52* E. Pop. 8,000 ?• 
authority : but these are less numerous in the central It consists of .an acropolis or citadel, on the summit of a 
districts, which, a few years since, were placed under pretty high hill, and of a lower town. The former, 
the immediate superintendence of the rajah. In the which was repaired and strengthened by Ali Pacha, is 
morn civilised parts the revenue is collected under the very extensive, and contains within it the palace of the 
village settlement ; the chief farmer ol the village licing vizibr, several (freek churches, and about 250 houses, 
the /lo/fl//, responsible for the nayinent of the ryots under Being commanded by the neighbouring heights, and 
him ; receiving their rents ; advancing them money when without either springs or cisterns {Pouqneville), It coiiJd 
neeessary, and receiving for his own remuneration l-6th oppose no effectual resistance to an itiwuling army pro- 
part of the whole sum collected. Cowls, or agreements perly supplied with artillery, or strung enough effectually 
lietween the government and the potail, or between the to blockade It. The lower town, at the foot of the acro- 
potail and tin* ryot, that only so much shall Ire collected polls, is intersected by the river, over which there is a 
from the laml in a certain term (generally 5 or 7 years), good biidgc of 8 arches. It has numerous mosques, and 
are very common, and were introduced by the Maha- a large and hanilsoinc bazar. Merchants import British 
rattas when they conouered this territory, in order to and other foreign goods through the port of Aiilona. 
promote cultivation, which at that time had been greatly Keandurheg failed in an attempt to take this town, which 
neglected •.■the system is said to Im* advantageous, and if has always been reg.arded as an important post, and the 
the assessant were moderate, and the term of agreement key, in fact, of this part of the country. {PouqueviUe, 
extended, and the conditions .ibided by. It perhaps Vopa^e de la Giccc, i.Hfil. od. Humes' Albania, 

would lie as good a system as the principle on which fl. ^,) 

it is bottomed will admit of. BER AUN, a walled towm of Bohemia, cap. circ. same 

The office of potail is usually considered licreditar}', name, on the Beraiiii, 2,200 m. W..S.W. Prague. Pop. 
but is dependinit on the pleasure of the government. 2,200. It has fabrics of earthenware and flre-arms ; and 
The revenue is about 46 or 47 lacs, and the civil ex- in its vicinity are quarries of marble and coal mines. In 
)tenditurc 7 or 8 bws rupees a year. The ascending ranks the vicinity of this town, the Austrians, in 1746, gained a 
of Judicial aulliorities are the potail, the n.Htive pergun- signal victiiry over the Prussians. 

nail collector, the soubahdar of the district, and the BERBKHA, a sca-]>ort town of Africa, in the C 9 untry 
rajah himself, who holds all tlie soubahdar jurisdiction of the Somaiilis, on the Sea of Bab-el-Mandcb, at tho 
round the capital. T\\et pnnehnnet. a body of five judges, iiottom of a narrow and deep bay ; lat. 10® 24* N., long, 
two of whom are chosen by each of the coiitcnding par- 4.50 g* E. It is rather an encampment than a town, the 
ties, and tho llfth by the potail, decides most civil suits, inhab. dwelling mostly in tents or huts constructed of a 
and its decision is final. This system is said to work well, few sticks, and covered with skins. It has few perma- 
(>xcept near Nagpoor, where corruption is common. It nent residents ; but from September to April, during 
is always, how’ever, resorted to ; fl»r, when tlie r^ah de- which period a great annual ralr is held, there is a large 
Chios, he exacts ^ of the sum in dispute as a fine froin the concourse of visiters, sometimes to the amount of 7.000 
loser, and another i as u compensation for the decision, or 10,000. The SoinauUs bring with them, from the 
Iroin the winner, lliero arc no statute laws •. succession interior, ghee or butter, colTee, sheep, various descrip- 
to property is commonly determined by the Hindoo code, tions of gums, myrrh, ostrich feathers, gold dust, hides, 
luul there are a few men of leunibig in the cap. versed ttinves of Ixith sexes, &c., which they exchange for iron, 
in this ; but whore one of these is not called in, most lead, cotton, cloth, rice, dhourrah, &c., brought from 
matters arc determined by the punchayct. Education the Arabian ports of Mocha, llodeida, Makullah, &c. 
is not much coiintonanced either by the govemment or 'j’he trade is umost wholly in the hands of Banian mer- 
the people at large ; It is mostly confined to the children chants, who arc said to realise large profits. ( WellsUfft 
of the Brahmins and mercantile classes, and amongst Arabia, il. 360. &c.) 
these extends little beyond reading, writing, and ac- BERBIUK. &Ve Guiana. 

counts. AU other classes are very Illiterate, and It is BERDITCIIEF, a town of Russia in Europe, tov. 
rare that a cultivator can write his own name. There Volhynla, on its S.E. confines, 25 m. S. Jitomir. Pop. 
iNMqM schools for Mohainmcflans only ; they forming but g^ooo. ? It is dirty and ill built, and is principally inha- 
ajUlHry small part of tho pop. Domestic Mavery is not bited by Jews. It is, hovi'evcr, the centre of a consider. 

prevalent, and is more common in the cap. than ^le trade. Its fair, called Onopfrieffrie/skata, is much ' 
elsewhere ; it chiefly occurs from persons pressed by frequented. In 1832 there were brought to it Russian 
poverty disposing of their children, who are treated more merchandise of the value of 3,108,765 roubles ; foreign 
as momliers of the families of their owners than other- and colonial do. 1.618,195 r. } Asiatic do., 347,000 r. ; 
wbe : none are exclusively employed as imricultural 

•lares, nor are any attached to the soil. The public • Foaquevilte lajs that the lower town hsi 6,000 inhab., and the 
roads are few i there are no canals \ communicaUoii Is upper SM) houics. 


BEREZINA. 


BERGUES. m 


wtth horses of the value of 710,000 r., and cattle, 150,000 r. 
{Schnitxlert La Rwtsie, p.liOS.) 

BEREZINA, a river of Russia in Europe: It rises in 
the district of Dissna, gov. Minsk, which It traverses 
from N. to S. : after receiving various affluents, and being 
joined by a canal with the Dun, it falls into the Dnieper 
a little below Ritchitza. This river has become cele- 
brated from the difficulties and disasters attending the 
passage over it of the army under Napoleon, when 
retreanhg from Moscow in 1812. The above river must 
not be conrouiided with another and smaller river of the 
same naine. which also rises in the gov. Minsk, and 
which, having divided, during a part of its course, the 

K , of Grodno and Wilna, falls into the Niemen, at 
aef. 

BERGAMO, a town of Austrian Italy, cap. prov. and 
distr. same name, on some low hills between the Scrio 
and the Brenibo, 29 m. N.E. Milan -, lat. HP 41' 51" N., 
lung. 9° 40' 26" E. Pop. 30,5(K). It is surrounded by’ 
walls, and has an old castle ; but these are now useless as 
means of defence. It is well built ; has a massive cathe- 
dral, 14 churches, 12 monasteries, 10 nunneries, a large 
hospital, a moni-de-pfttS^ an oriihan asylum, and other 
charitable institutions, a lyceum, and a setninario ; the 
Carrarese school, founded by C^ount Carrara, where 
gratuitous instruction is given in music, painting, and 
architecture ; a public lilirary, with 60,000 vuls., 2 thea. 
tres, &C. There are heie extensive establishments for 
the spinning and weaving of silk, great quantities of 
which are produced in the vicinity, with woollen and coU 
ton fabrics, iron-foundries, &c. A great fair is annually 
held on the 22d of August, and 14 following days, in a 
large quadrangular building, called the Jicra, containing 
540 booths or shops. All the products of Lombardy are 
exposed to sale at this fair ; but silk is the staple article, 
and next to it are iron, wine, &c. It has also a consider- 
able trade in grindstones, quarried in the neighbour- 
hood. Tlio value of the goods disposed of at the fair is 
said sometimes to amount to 1,200,000/. It has also 
other, but less considerable, fairs, and cattle-markets. 
It 1 $ the scat of a bishopric, of the provincial assem- 
bly, and of a judicial tribunal. 

Bergamo is very ancient, having existed under the 
Kumaus. In 1428, the inhab. placed tliemselves under 
the iirotcction of the republic of Venice, of which it con- 
tinued to form an integral part till the subversion of .the 
latter in 1706, with the exception of about 7 years after 
the battle of Agnadollo, in 1.509, when it was taken by 
Louis XII. During the French ascendancy, it wa.H the 
cap. of the dcp. of Serio. 

Bergamo has given birth to some very eminent men. 
Among others, to Bernardo Tasso, the father of Tor- 
quato (a colossal statue has been eriH'ted in the Piazza 
Grande, in lionour of the latter); Tiralioschi, the author 
of the learned, elaborate, and invaluable s^ork on the 
history of Italian literature (.S'torta della 1.etteTatura 
Itatiana) ; the Abbe Serassi, author-of the Life of Tasso, 
Ac. The Bergamesque dialect is peculiar, and one ot 
the most corrupted forms of the language spoken in 
Italy. ( Osterreishen Encyc. ; Rampoldiy Corografia Ita- 
liana,&c.) 

BEliGEDOUF, a town of the distr. or ter. of Ham- 
burg, at the confluence of the Rillc with a canal thid 
joins the Elbe, 9 in. S.E. Hamburg. Pup. 2,000. 

BERGEN, a town and sea-port of Norway, cap. of the 
diocese of S. Bergenshuus, at the liottum of a deep 
lay, HG5 m. W.N. W. c:hrfbtiania ; lat. 60<=’ 24' N.. long. 5» 
20' E. Pop. in 183.5, 22,839. It is built on a promon- 
tory, and surrounded on every side by water, except 
N.B., where it is enclosed by mountains considerably 
above 2,000 ft. in height ; anil is protected, besides, by 
lofty walls, and several forts, mounting in all .about 100 
guns. The harbouris safe and commodious, and the water 
deep ; but the bay all round is so beset witii rocks as to 
render its navigation dangerous without a pilot. Bergen 
is generally well built, though some of its streets be 
narrow ana crooked; viewed from the sea, it appears 
remarkably pleturcsaiic, being built nmphitheatrewise 
round the harbour, it contains a cathedral and 4 other 
churches, 3 hospitals, a prison, a house of correction, 
6 establishments for the poor, a national miiscmm, 5 
public libraries, a naval academy, a superior college, 
established by Bishop Pontoppidan in 1750, and various 
schools. It Is the seat of a tribunal of secondary juris- 
diction, the residence of the high sheriff and bishop of 
tlie diocese : one of the three public treasuries of the 
kingdom, and a division of the National Bank, arc esta- 
blished at Bergen. It has a governor, and a garrison of 
300 men ; and a squadron of the navy is stationed here. 
There are manufactories of tobacco and porcelain, many 
distilleries, and some rope-yards. 

The fishery is the prlnrlpal business carried on here ; 
hut both tile internal and foreign trade are consiiierable. 
The imports from the N.provinces consist of rod-lish.roes, 
fish-oil, tallow, skins, feathers, &c., which are brought by 
fleets of 50 to 80 small vessels, twice a year during the sum- 
ipor i and which take back in return the other necessaries 


I and some of the luxuries of life. The articles brought 
from the other parts of Norw^ are less important : they 
consist chiefly of iron manufactures, glass, tiles, mill- 
stones, ftc., and fir timber; but the planks and deals of 
Bergen are not equal in quality to those of Christiania. 
The foreign trade Is chiefly with the Baltic, Denmark, 
Sweden, HullaiidjJlamburg, England, France, and the 
Mediterranean. The imports from Hamburg far exceed 
the exports thence from Bergen, and consist of fabrics and 
colonial goods of every description. England supplies her 
manufactures and colonial products j but the trade with 
this country has much decreased. F^rance sends thither 
salt, wine, and brandy ; and receives most of the salted 
fish roes. The drioa cod, or stockfish, a staple commo- 
dity of the place, is sent to most Catholic countries. We 
subjoin a statement of the quantities of the principal ar- 
tides imported into, and exported iirom, Bergen, in 
1834. 


1 Imparts. 

1 Exports. 1 

Brandy - 

('imi 

Flour 

Bariev meal 
Cotton nianuf. - 
Woollen do. 
Coffee 

Flax 

Hemp - 
Molnuea 

SiigaT - 
Koap 

Tobacco 

W'lne 

15,1.52 RRls. 
97..510 qrs. 
274,679 IlM. 
102.481 
dl/i5r> 
.58.751 
2«7,4.'.4 
137,4.51 
1,3.53,298 
364,895 
497.a57 
HI0,2f.6 
394,967 
27,442 gals 

Bones 

Stockfish 

Salted do. 
Herrings 

Cod toes 

OU 

Lol.-sters - 
Homs 

Iron 

Hork moss 

Skins, various - 
Wood - . - 

Anchovies 

295,960 lbs. 
10,421,608 
5,592,967 
174,796 brs. 
17,942 
17.229 
368.097 no. 
15,619 lbs. 
11,546 
66,958 
94,609 
.52,476c.ft. 
3,264fcgs. 


During the same year, 1,032 vessels entered, and 985 
cleared out of, tlie port : of tiiose entering it, 539 were 
Norwegian, 184 Danish, and 71 Britilh. The inh&h. 
are industrious, and several of the mercmitilc houses are 
believed to be wealthy. Tlie modern town was founded 
by one of the kings of Norway in the lltli century. In 
the 13th, traders from the Hansc towns began to settle ; 
and, ill the succeeding centuries, acquired an almost 
sovereign supremacy in Bergen, until clieckcd by an act 
of the Danish government in 1.560. The princnml part 
of the trade is now in the hands of natives, (ifoard qf 
Trade Papers^ part v. ; Diet, qf Commerce g and Penny 
Cycl.) 

Brroen, a town of the Prussian Sbites, cap. island 
of Rugen, 15 m. N.E. Stralsurid. Pop. 3,000. u stands 
almost in tlie centre of the island ; has a court of justice, 
a castle, and a ronvent of noble ladies. 

BEllGEN-OP-ZOOM, a strongly fortified town of the 
king, of Holland, prov. Brabant, 23 in. W.S.W. Breda, 
near tlie left bank of the E. Schelde, with which it com- 
municates by a canal ; lat. 51*' 29' 44" N., long. 4° 17' 
23" K. Pop. 6,000. Besides its fortifications, which are 
exceedingly strong, it is surrounded by marshes Chat 
render the access to it verv difficult. It has a grammar- 
scliool, and a school of design and architecture, with 
numerous fabrics of earthenware. Its anchovies, taken 
in tlie river, are in consideralile demand. 

Tills was one of tiie first towns occupied by the States 
General. In 1622 it stood a memorable siege Iw the 
Spaniards, who were compelled to retire, after losing 
10,000 men. In 1747 it was token by the French by stra- 
tagem. In 1814 it was nearly taken by the British by a 
coup de main ; but they were finally repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. 

BERGERAC, a town of France, dcp. Dordogne, cap. 
arroud., in an extensive and fertile plain, on the Dor- 
dogne, 27 ra. S.S. W. Perigiieux. Pop. 9,285. It is neat, 
well laid out, generally well built, and thriving. It has 
a magnificent bridge of five arches over the Dordogne, 
a tlie.itre, and some fine promenades. The fortifications 
by which it was once surrniiiuled were demolished by 
order of Louis X 1 1 1., in 1621 . It has a rourt of original 
junsdietioii, a college, and a secondary ecclesiastical 
school. Excellent paper is made here ; and there are 
manufactures of different sorts of iron and copper goods, 
serges, hosiery, hats, and earthenware ; with tadiieries, 
distilleries, iron-foundries, Ac. It maintains an inter- 
course with Bordeaux and Libourne, and is the principid 
entrepot fot the trade of the dep. Bergerac suffered 
much from the religious wars, and still more from the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. {Hugo, art. Dordogne, 
&c ) 

BERGUES, a town of France, d£p. du Nord, cim. 
cant., at the foot of a hill, on the Colme, 5 m. S.S.B. 
Dunkirk. Pop. 5,968. It was strongly fortified by 
Vaitban, and has the means of laying the 
plain under water. Though old, It is pretty 
built. In one of its squares are two high towers, the 
remains of two ancient churches destroyed during the 
revolution. It has a comrouna! college, an hospital, 
and a small public library. It has distilleries, refineries 
of salt and sugar, with potteries, and fabrics of soap 
and tobacco. Owing to its favourable situation on tlie 
canals of Bergues and llondscoote, it is the entrepot of 



M BERKELEY. 

Ow corn, dieote. end lace, nrodneed In the adjoining 
eouM^. ill¥go art. Nordt Diction. Qic^aphique.y 

BEuKltl.£Y, a bor. and {wr. of En^n^oo. GIoucm- 
ter, hund. Berkeley. Area of par. 14,680 acres. Pop. 
w., in 1831 , 3.105 ; In 1831 , 3,899 ; pop. of the town only, 
901 : houses, 196. The town is situated amidst rich pas* 
ture lands, in the vale of Berkeley, on the Avon f which 
loins the Severn 1|m. below), iUl m. Vi. by N. London. 

1.. . j. 

e church is a large 

, /lo, with a modem 

tower at some distance iVom it. I'lierc is also a chapel of 
ease at Stone ; 4 dissenting cbai>els In the town, and 2 in 
the tithing. There Is a free grammar-school, endowed 
with about 40/. a year, in which 26 boys are educated. 
The town-hall (a handsome structure built in 1826) is 
now used as a chapel by the Independents ; the market- 
house is beneath it. The market is hold on Tuesday, 
and two annual fairs on Mw 14. and Dec. 1 . : there are 
also cattle-markets on the first Tuesday in Sept, and in 
Nov. The (floocoster and Berkeley Canal (navigable for 
vessels of 600 tons) has its entrance 24 m. from Berkeley, 
but the place can only be considered as a large agricul- 
tural village. The corporation exists by prescription 
only ; there are no'charters, nor has it now any duties to 
I>crform. 

Berkeley Castle on an eminence S.E. of the town, 
is amongst the mpst perfect specimens of its kind re- 
maining in the kin^oro, being in complete repair and 
occupied : it is an irregular pile, with a keep and many 
castellated buildings, enclosing a spacious court. There 
is a fine baronial hall, a chapel, and a dungeon chamber 
28 ft. deep. The other apartments are numerous and 
gloomy: in one of these Edw. IL is supposed to have 
been murdered, in 1827 : this castle is nearly surrounded 
by a fine terrace.* The date of its foundation is uncer- 
tain, but It was granted, in 1150, by Henry 11. to Robert 
Fitsharding ; and in the last civil war it was garrisoned 
for the king, and fur a time awed the surrounding dis- 
trict ; it was subsequently surrendered to the parliament- 
ary army, after a nine days' siege. (Loshrook^s Hitt. r\f 
Oioucesterihire ; Mkins’t Ditto ; Smythe'$ Hist, of the 
Bcrkelevs : Pari. Reports.) 

BRRKliAMSTEAD (GREAT), a par. and town of 
England, co. Hertford, hund. Dacorum, 26 ra. N.W. 
J^ondon. Area of par. 4,ViO acres. Pop. of par., 1821, 
2,310; 1831, 2,369: nouses at the latter date, 477. The 
town is in a deep vale, on the S. W. side of the Bulborn 
and the Grand Junction Canal, which hero run in a line 
together, parallel with the high road, which passes 
through the town. It forms the principal street, about | 
m. in length ; a smaller street branches from the church 
in the middle of the town, towards the old castle. Houses 
irregular brick buildings, but many of them very respect- 
able. The church is a Gothic cruciform structure, with 
a tower, and several small chantries, and curious moiui- 
incnts. There Is a frr.e school, established in the reign 
of Henry Vlll. ; ann. amount of its revenue, 634/. , but 
it has long been untivailabie to the town: All Souls 
college has tho patronage. Another school, founded in 
1727, has an ann. revenue of 279/. : in it 20 boys and 10 
girls are clothed and educated. The castle, on an emi- 
nence E. of the town, enclosed a space of II acres, and 
was very strong : it origln.ated in the Saxon period ; was 
strengthened in the reign of Wm. I., and rebuilt in that 
of Hen. II., who, at one time hold his court in it, and 
conferred many privileges on tlie town. Cowper the 
poet was bom here, his father being rector of the parish. 

BERKS, or BERKSHIRE, an inland co. of England, 
hsdng N. Oxford and Bucks, from which it is separated 
by the Thames, E. Surrey, S. Hampshire, and W. 
Wiltshire, and a part of Gloucestershire. It is very 
irregularly shaped, and contains 481,280 acres, of which 
about 200,000 are tilhige land, 72,000 meadow and dairy 
land, and 30,(X)0 waste, consisting of part of Bagsliot 
Heath, Ac. It is a very beautiful co. ; has every variety 
of ^il and surface ; ana is well stocked with timber, par- 
ticularly oak and beach. Exclusive of the Thames, it is 
watered by the Kennet, Loddon, Ock, and other rivers. 
It Is about equally divided between tillage and stock and 
dairy husbandry. The Berkshire breed of pigs is much 
offiebrated. Agriculture in a rather backward state; 

4 or 5 horses are generally yoked to the plough ; and from 
the want of proper covenants in leases, land is often left 
In a bad ana exhausted state at their termination. Pro- 
perty much divided ; a third part of tlie co. is siiptmscd 
to be occupied by proprietors. Farms of all sises, under 
1,200 or 1,400 acres ; but few above 600 acres, or under 
801. V year. Average rent of land, I6s. KM. an acre. 
Windsor Castle, the ancient and only magnificent resi- 
dence of the English sovereiras, is lu this co. This was 
formerly one of tho principal seats of the woollen manu- 
fticture; but it has entirely disappeared, and the monu- 
faeturei now carried on are but of trifling importance. 
Frtttcipal towns. Reading, Windsor, sind Abingdon, 
lierhsldre divided Into 20hundf. and 151 pars. In 1^1, 
itliadW*103 Inhab. houses, 31,081 fiunilies, and 146,8^ 
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persons. It rrtums 9 mem. to the H. of C. ; vl*., 8 for 
CO., 20Mh for the bors. of Reading and Windsor, and 
1 each for Abingdon and Wallingford. Co. const! 


f.*! expended on the poor in 18i 

Annual value of real property in 1815. 719,890/^ 
Profits of trades and professions in do., 299,704/. 

BERLEBUKG, a town.of the Prussian States, prov, 
Westphalia, cap. circ. Wittgenstein, 27 m. S.S.E, Aras- 
terg. Pop. 2,200. It is the residence of the j^nce of 
Wittgenstein. Berleberg has a castle, a hwas. or 
depiU de ehevauxt and some forges. 

BERLICH1N(;KN, a- village of WIrtemberg, on the 
Jaxt, 9 m. W.N.W. Kunselsau. Pop. 1,400.^ It hu a 
castle, a Catholic church, and a ■synagogue. 

BERLIN CHEN, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Brandenburg, on a small lake, 62 m. N.N.E. Frankfort 
on the Oder. Pop. 2,300. It has an hospital, distil- 
leries, and fabrics of linen. 

BERLIN, the capital of the Prussian States, 
and the ordinary residence of the monarch, on the 
S^rce, 127 ft. above the level of the sea, in the 
middle mark of Brandenburg ; lat 52° 31' 45^ N., 
long. 13°22f45"E. Streets broad and straight, 
some of them being ornamented with rows of 
trees ; squares regular and spacious; houses all 
of brick, and mostly stuccoed over ; public build- 
ings and monuments numerous and magnificent; 
so that, notwithstanding its sameness, and the 
want of bustle and liveliness, Berlin is one of 
the finest cities of Europe. It was founded 
about the middle of the 12th century. In 1683 
the ])opulatioii was about 18,000; in 1775 it had 
increased to 135,500; in 1816 it was 182,387; 
and at the close of 1838 it amounted to 290,797 ; 
via. — 

Mala. Fematn. 

135,078 136,895 

- 16.081 3,748 

160,154 140,643 


Civil - 
Military 

Totals 


Total. 

271,968 

18,829 


290,797 


The births in 1838 were 10,045, the marriages 
2,929, and the deaths 8,554. The number of fami- 
lies ill Berlin at the present moment is not exactly 
known ; but in 1831 they amounted to 50,243. In 
1838 the city contained 7,614 front and 6,606 hack 
houses, or 1 4,220 in all ; giving an average pop. of 
20’21 individuals to every house, in Edin- 
burgh, wheie the pop. to a house is greater than 
in any other large town in Great Britain, each 
house has, at an average, about 16 inhab., so 
that, in this respect, it is inferior to Berlin. 
This density of pop. arises in both cities from the 
same cause ; that is, from the appropriation of 
diiferent stories ( Edinburgh, flats) and parts of 
the house to the accommo^tion of particular 
families. Some of the houses in Berlin have 50, 
70, 80, and 100 inhab. Tiie back houses are 
built roiiiul court-yards, one of which is attached 
to almost all the principal houses, and do not 
front the streets. T’he city is surrounded by ram- 
parts; but they serve only for purposes ofpolice 
and revenue, and are quite useless as a means of 
defence. 

Berlin owes much to the taste and munificence 
of its sovereigns. The quarter called the new 
town ( Ncustadt) was built by the great elector, 
Frederick William (1640—1688), who also plan- 
ned the Unter der JAmlen street, and otherwise 
greatly enlarged and beautified the city. The 
succeeding monarchs, especially Frederick 1., 
Frederick the Great, and the reigning monarch, 
have added many new streets, squares, and sub- 
urbs, and have embellished the city with many 
splendid buildings and monuments. Among the 
principal of these are the royal palace, im- 
posing by its vast magnitude; the museum, a 
noble building, begun in 1823, and finished in 
1829, containing a large collection of vases and 
a sculpture and picture gallery ; the opera house ; 
the theatre royal; the royal libraiy, a heavy 
building, but which contains one of the largest 
and finest collections of books and manusenpu 
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in the Avorld ; the Jtmchimathal, one of the royal 
gvmiiasiunis ; the royal academy ; the arsenal, 
erected in 1695, and esteemed the finest building 
in Berlin ; the university buildings ; the old 
palace, formerlv belonging to the Knighu of 
St. John, now the residence of Prince Charles ; 
the Brandenburg gate, one of the most colossal 
structures of the kind in Europe, and a principal 
ornament of the city, erected in 1790, after the 
Propylseum at Athens, but on a much larger 
scale—- it is surmounted by a statue of Victory, 
in a chariot drawn by 4 horses, carried away by 
the French, in 1807, and brought back in triumph 
in 1814; the monument to the brave men who 
fell in the campaigns of 1813, 1814, 1815, imme- 
diately outside the Halle gate ; the royal guard- 
house, with statues of Scharnhoist and Bulow ; 
the monument in honour of Marshal Blucher, 
and a host of others ; but, strange to say, Berlin 
cannot as yet boast of a monument in honour of 
Frederick the Great. The churches, of which 
there are 37, are inferior ; the principal are the 
cathedral ; St. Mary's, with a steeple 292 ft. in 
height; the church of St. Nicholas, consecrated 
in 1223; the cAurch of the garrison; and the 
church of St. Hedewige. The Spree, which in- 
tersects the city, and insulates one of its quarters, 
is crossed by above 40 bridges, principally of 
stone, but partly also of iron. Some of them 
are handsome structures. The “ Long Bridge,” 
of stone, has a fine equestrian statue of the 
“ Great Elector.’* The UrUer der Linden street 
is the finest in Berlin, and one of the finest 
in Europe. “ It is f m. in length, from the 
Brandenburg gate to the royal palace ; the five 
noble avenues in the centre being composed of 
chestnuts, linden, aspen, acacia, and plantain, 
whose varied foliage contrasts beautifully with 
the numerous elegant palaces and public build- 
ings that line each side of the street. It is the 
corso of Berlin; for here the fashionable and 
the wealthy exhibit themselves and their equi- 
pages : here are the palaces of the Queen ol* 
Holland, Prince AVilliam of Prussia; the semi- 
naries of the artillery and engineers, the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, the opera house, the arsenal, and 
the king’s palace. In short, in whatever direction 
we turn our eyes, whether to the Brandenburg 
gate or the museum, majestic structures seem 
vying in magnificence with each other, inter- 
mingled with the statues of Prussian heroes, 
presenting altogether one of the finest architec- 
tural vistas of any city in Europe. {Gemiamj 
and the Germans, i. 58.) Frederick Street is 
above 2 in. in length, and there are some other 
fine streets : the Schloss I’latz, or square of the 
palace, the Gens-d’armes-market, Wilhelm Platz, 
the most fashionable square in the city, the 
stjuare of La Belle jtlUance, &c., arc all well 
built, and most of them highly ornamented; 
but, unluckily, they are not planted inside, and, 
consequently, notwithstanding the fineness of 
the buildings, have not half the effect they would 
have were they properly laid out. 

Besides its military and judicial establish- 
ments, Berlin has to boast of many cele- 
brated literary institutions. The university 
established in 1810, enjoys a high degree of 
reputation, and is attended by nearly 1,800 stu- 
dents. There arc also 6 royal gymnasiums or 
high schools, with many inferior academies and 
schools; among others one {Gewerbe Instiiul), 
in which young artisans of promise receive gra- 
tuitous instruction in drawing, modelling, &c. 
The military seminary has about. 335 pupils. 
The hospitals and other charitable institutions 
are numerous and well conducted. The orphan 
asylum supports about 400 children in the house, 
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exclusive of about 700 boarded out of doors. 
Manufactures, important and valuable. They 
include woollen^ silk stufft, and ribands, cottons 
porcelain, cast-iron goods, paper, coaches, and 
light carriage8,«jewellery, watches, and clocks, 
hats, snuff, and tobacco, refined sugar, &c. The 
cast-iron goods, manufactured at the foundry out- 
side the Oranienburg rate, comprise all sorts of ar- 
ticles, from colossal pillars and statues, down to the 
minute furniture or a lady’s toilet. In delicacy 
of impression they are unequalled by those made 
in any other country. The casts in relief of 
some of the finest pictures are particularly ad- 
mired. The porcelain, for which Berlin has 
long been famous, is the produce of a royal ma- 
nufactory, which, as was to be expected, annually 
costs the government a considerable sum. There 
were in Berlin, in 18.38, 29 steam-engines— of 
which one only was employed in the sjnnning of 
wool, and not one in the spinning of cotton. 
There are 10 cotton siiinning establishments in 
the city, but they are ml moved by water-power. 
Printing is carried on to a great extent. Su^ 
joined IS a classified account of some of the 
princi]ial trades carried on at Berlin, and of the 
number of individuals employed in each in 
1838 ; — 



Masters 



nr Parties 

[Ahonren 

Tndv. 

working 
fur thdr 
own 

and 


account. 


Putry-glngnbroBd baken and confection- | 



ers - - 

105 


llutchcn •> - • 

tt69 

588 

Taiinens, curriers, eordwain and parch* 


ment-makers 

79 

806 

Shoe-makers - • - 

S,05b 

8,416 

(Jlovers - - - 

91 

118 

Harness-makers and saddlers 

183 

84.5 

Tailors * - - 

S,119 

8,731 

Lncc-ninkers ... 

807 

Hat-in:ikers • * . 

67 

183 

Carpenters, shipwrights, pump-makers • 
Pemoiis allow eil to make canienters’ work 

ei 

1.3 

1,868 

Juiiwrs and caliir.ttt-tn<ikers 

1,08.5 

8,869 

Whet'Iwriglits and Cartwrights 

79 

881 

C'oo|icn ... 

141 

848 

1 umers ... 

83-1 


Masons - - . 

41 

1,818 

Persons allowed to act os masons 

83 

Stonc-i-uttcrs or workers 

18 

155 

Potters and stove-inanufartuvers 

.*^9 

588 

(ilai/itaw ... 

149 


Room and sign-iminleni, liouse-pomters. 

435 


gildtTs, and ilcLorators 


Pniiur, oil-cloth, and oili-d-silk inonufkc- 



tures ... 

13* 

169t 

Blarksmitlis and armourers 

108 

475 

Lo(k-Mniths, whitesmiths, nail-smiths, 
cutlers, gun-smillis, spurriers, file-cutters 



489 

1,803 

Cjlrdlcrs, sw urd-cutlcrs, brass button* 


makers ... 

140 

899 

Cu|i|icr8nilthB ... 

40 

99 

llni/iers uiiil bell -founders - 

48 

95 

Pewterers • ... 

96 

31 

Tinmen . • . . 

146 

845 

Mechanics ... 

107 

154 

Watchmakers, watrh cose and dial-makers 

186 

113 

CJoid ami silver workers (Jewellers; 

817 

810 

l.npKlnries and seal -engravers 

39 


l^ter (t)]»e) finmilers 

1’rintlng-linuses for books and music 

8* 

74t 

inoi 

88* 

Copjier, steel, wood-cut, and printing In- 

11* 

stitutions ... 


Lilliographlcal institutions 

Hookbinders - . . 

17* 

807 

• 

344 

I'lieniieal manufactures 

8* 

sSf 

Hugar relinerics * * . 

16* 

Hun h and fine flour mnnufkrturrs 

8* 

Porrelain and earthenware manufactures 

6* 

659t 

* Number of the initltutions. i Number of penons. 1 

% Number of tlic workmen employed in that branch. | 


Spinning’ SttaUishmentM. 


Establish. 

nients. 

Sidndles. 

far cotton 

For sheep's wool and trammels 

For ctmib 

1 

10 

8 

1 


WoRKiHo Ijoout,— 


ISSS 

In cotton and holf-cottou 

• 


In wool and half-wool 

• 



In linen 

• 


Weavers' looma 

• 


178 

lUband looms - - 


• • 

98 
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1 A* moHdarj/ Oeeupatbm. 

1 For Uim • • • 

, Far ooanc woollMi rtuflii . • - 

1 For other loom warn 


12 

6 

248 

Cloth •hearer and doth dremer, — mMstm AS i aadrtantt 101 . 
Dyeni^blaok, — of cloth, and silk do. 7S; do. 1X8. 

Colton, Ttinon, and o<A«r Printingi. 

Number of institutions. 21 ; number of workmen emploTad, 
1,004. 

_ Commercial Tradee, 

*8hnpsfbr monm, p.iper, and money chauRlng buslnasa 
Whulmde diiucrs, without sliops 

Kerehanle with open Shops. 

For spices, groceries, and drufpi 

For silk, cotton, and woollen wares 

Hard and metal wares - - - 

For articles of dress and ornament 

For other wares, not mentioned here 

Wlne-meri-hantt ... 

(Joni dealen - . . 

W(Mid -merchants ... 

Jlrukers in wholesale trade 

Jiook, music, and print-sdlen • • • 

Antiquaries ... 

Circulating libraries ... 

Hhoiikc«|ierb with short wares ... 
Victualling shops and hawkan 

Pedlars .... 

Number ofeehieles and vessels for land andwater\ 
carriage carrying 4,000 lbs. load each . j 

Carriers ... . . 

Number of horses kept by them • 

Inns fur the higher classes of people 
lieer-houaw and baiting-houses • - 1 

Pulilirans and cook-shops • • • 

Tapsters or tarem-keeiiers - - - 

Muiiclens by pnj|^nBion, who play at festivals 

97 

251 

405 

864 

56 

72 
343 

75 

27 

73 

86 

H3 

24 

41 

186 

IjWlS 

72 

13,558 

221 

1,1<)2 

.31 

72 

17* 

1,121 

109 

Servants. | 

Males. 

Females. 

For personal attendance on masters - { 

Fur agriculture and other trades, Ike. 

1.081 

~ii*,WiO 

3,15(1 


Owiii^ to the flatness of the ground on which 
it is built, the drainage of Berlin is ^ery im- 
pericct; and, instead of running oflT, the water in 
the streets, in wet weather, stops and stagnates on 
the surface. The Spree, too, being more like a 
great canal than a river, conveys so slowly away 
the filth that is poured into it, that in hot weather 
the odours are alike unpleasant and unwhole- 
some. But the greatest annoyance in summer 
arises from the heat of the sun, which, being 
reflected by the arid sandy soil, becomes very 
oppressive. The streets used to be badly pro-, 
vided with troltoirs, but this is no lunger the 
case ; the change in this respect has been a very 
advantageous one, for the streets being mostly 
paved with small sharp stones, were very unplea- 
sant, and (to a stranger at least) even painful to 
walk upon. There arc numerous hackney coaches 
and other street carriages, placed under judicious 
regulations, and as superior to those or London 
as cun be well imagined. The principal streets 
arc lighted with gas, ^nd the houses are all heated 
by stoves. The rent of shops and houses varies 
so very greatly, tliat no general average cau be 
given. 

A traveller visiting Berlin in search of amuse- 
ment, and without introductions, will, perhaps, 
exhwst the sistUs in a fortnight, and may then 
iindit dull. But a stranger, provided with good 
introductions, will meet in society with many 
of the ablest men of Germany, most of whom 
government has attracted to the capital by be- 
stowing upon them oflicial situations or chairs 
in the university. Berlin is in fact the centre 
of intelligence, the Athens, as it were, of the 
N.. of Germany. There are but few people in 
Berlin who would be called rich in England, 
but large numbers have revenues of from 2,000 
to 3,000 rixdollars a year. It is not the habit 
among the middle classes to ask strangers to dine 
at their houses, but to take them to aubs. All 
classes are extremely well informed. In 1825 
there were in the town 416 authors; and their 
number has not certainly declined in the in- 
terval. Tlie theatre, dedicated to the reguto 


drama, is generally w'ell attended. There h 
attached to it a subscription room for balls and 
concerts, which are frequently attended by the 
royal family. With the exception of Vienna, 
and probably Munich, there is no city where 
music is more universally patronised, or where 
the opera is better performed or more heartily 
appreciated, than in Berlin. ** Here,*’ says Mr. 
Strang, it is not fashion, but a passion for the 
art, that prompts the crowd of admiring listeners 
to congregate in the opera-house — listeners, 
whose judicious applause is at once illustrative 
of their taste for, and knowledge of, good 
music.** The fashionable dinner- hour is 3 or 4. 

The condittoris arc much frequented by the 
upper classes. They resemble our confectioners' 
shops ; hut are far more spacious, and fitted up 
with greater attention to comfort and elegance. 
Besides refreshments of all sorts, they are well 
supplied with domestic and foreign newspapers, 
literary and scientific journals. See. Tea and 
coffee constitute the favourite beverage of the 
higher classes; and tlie latter, when they can 
attbrd it, is popular with all ranks. Chiccory 
and roasted acorns are not unfrcquently used as 
substitutes for coffee, 'i'he gin palaces of Berlin 
arc nowise inferior, if they be not superior, to 
those of London, and are quite as much, or rather 
more frequented. Dram-drinking is, in fact, 
very prevalent, not only in Berlin, but through- 
out all the N. of Germany. The custom of 
smoking prevails among all classes; and the 
consumption of tobacco is immense. Prostitutes 
arc licensed, and are but few in number. 

Berlin is tlic scat of an extensive commerce, 
and the centre of the pecuniary transactions of 
the monarchy. The Royal Bank, the Association 
for Maritime Commerce, &c.,have their principal 
ofliccs in it. The Spree, which is navigable for 
flat-bottomed boats or barges, drawing 9 A. 
water, is connected by canals and otherwise with 
the Elbe on the one hand, and the Oder on the 
other; and exclusive of the facilities for com- 
merce that arc thus afforded, newly constructed 
lines of road lead from the city to most quarters. 
The town revenues amount to from 600, OCX) to 
700,000 rixdollars a year, of which about 100,000 
rixd. (14,500/.) arc expended upon the relief of 
the poor. The country round Berlin is unin- 
teresting, sandy, and miserably poor; so that 
most part of the provisions and' fuel (timber) 
required for the use of the city have to be brought 
from a distance. The annual consumption, at 
an averse of the population, is estiidatcd for 
each individual, at 1(X) to 110 lbs. butchers’ meat, 
(ex game, poultry, and fish) ; 88 to 90 lbs. wheat ; 
and abopt 180 lbs. rye. 

The ]>oJice is strict, and. sometimes carries 
interference to what would be reckoned in Eng- 
land an unwarrantable extent. But the public 
tranquillity is seldom interrupted; outrages of 
all sorts are rare ; and Uie persons and property 
of natives and strangers are better protected than 
in most large towns. 

Owing to circumstances already alluded to, 
Berlin is but indifferently healthy, particularly 
in summer. The deaths in 1838 were ; — 
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BERMEO, a sea-port town of Spain, on its N. coast, The revonue In 1837 was 17,273/., and tym expenditure 
prov. Biscay, on a rather shallow bay, IG m. N.E. Bllboa. 19,374/. The lejdslaturcs of these islandP and Antlaua 
Pop. 4,2o0. The inhab. are principi^ly dependent on ttic were the only colonial legislative bodies that abolished 
fishery, which they carry on to a considerable extent, slavery without the intervention of apprenticeship. ' The 
This town gave birth to the only distinguished epic poet proportion of the 20,000,000/. voted by parliament fur 
whom Spain has to boast; Don Aiopzo d’Er^la, the compensation was 30,684/., for 4,203 slaves, valued at 
author of the Araucarta, born here in 1628. 27/. 4s.l \d. each. , , 

BERMUDAS (THE), or SOMER’S ISLANDS, a BERN (Canton op), the largest and the second in rank 
group of Islands in the N. Atlantic Ocean, belonging to In the Swiss Confederation, in the W. part of Switzer. 
Great Britain, said to be above 360 in immb&r ; in a^ut land, between lat. 4C® 19' and 47*^ 30' N., long. GP 50' 
lat. 320 20' N.. and long. 64° 60' W. ; 600 m. E. from and 8© 28' E., having N.W. France; N. and N.E. 
S. Carolina: they arc estimated to contain about 20 the cant, of Basle, Soleure, and Aargau; E. Lucerne, 
sq.m., or from 12,000 to 13,000 acres. White pop. in Unterwaldon, and Uri ; S. the Valais; S.W. Vaud; and 
li^7, 4,033; coloured and free blacks, 4,422. When W. Fribourg and Neufchatel ; length, N.W. to S.E., 82 
]riewcd from the sea, their elevation is trilling, the highest m. ; greatest breadth at its S. part 62 m : area, 2,662 sq. m. 
And scarce attaining to a imight of 500 ft. Their general Fop. (1837) 400,000, three-fourths of whom are Protest- 
aspect is similar to the West Indian islands, except that ants, the rest Catholics. Most part of this cant, is moun- 
they remind ttie voyager (from tiieir proximity, and the tainous, especially the S., whlcli is intersected hy the Ber- 
sea flowing between them, ) of the l^c scenery of nose Alps, to whicli belong the Finsteraarhorn, Monch, 
European climates. Jungfrau, Schreckhorn, &c.. some of the highest summits 

St. George’s Island, and St. David's, with others of in Switzerland: in the N. the ranges belong to the Jura, 
minor import.'ince, form several bays ; and the harbour and are considerably lower, 'i'he region between these 
of St. George’s is large enough to contain the whoie two mountain systems contains the valley of the Aar, the 
British navy, but is ditUcult of ingress and egress, Emmenthal, and other fertile valleys, but in no part 
in consequence of ttie smailuciiis of Its entrance. The presents any thing like an extensive plain : S. of the 
principal island (or main liuid, as it is called) is about lakes of Thun and Brienz, begins what. Is called the 
20 in. in length, but it rarely exceeds m. in width. Bernese Obcrlond, a mountainous region. Including the 
In the centre of tiiis island, and on the N. side of a beau- four celebrated valleys of the Simmen, Lauterbrunoen, 
tiful bay, is the town of Hamilton, now the seat of govern- Grindelwald, and Hasli. The chief rivers are the Aar 
ment The only places that arc fortiliud are Ireland and its tributaries, Birse, and Doiibs: the lakes those 
Island, and St. George’s, whcie forts have lately liecn of Thun, Brienz, and Bieuno; between the two former 
built, which render ttic Islands almost impregnable. At of these is the small but higlily cultivated plain of Inter- 
the former of these is the naval dock-yard, oil' which lachen. The climate varies with the elevation, and is, 
there is good anciiorage and moorings laid down fur 15 besides, remarkably subject to sudden changes of tern- 
or 20 siitps of war, though tlie brcakw.'itcr is extensive perature : even In the Interlachcn, where it is the mlld- 
enougii to contain a largo flc<‘t of the line. There arc est, after a warm day, very severe frostif often occur at 
2 otiicr mooring places for king’s ships, viz. Murray’s night. Rains and fogs are frequent ; but the canton, as 
Anchorage, near the ferry, and Five F.itlioms' Hole, a whole, is generally healthy. It is divided into 28 pre- 
oif the inoulh of St. George’s liarbour. With the ex- fccturcs, under 4 princip:d divisions ; viz., the Oberland, 
ception of two or three small detachments, the chief country of Bern, Emmenthal, and the old bishopric of 
miliUry lorce is stationed at St. (Jeorge’s, and consists of Basie, united to Bern by the allies iu 1815. Iron ore is 
1 regt. of tlie line, and comi>anies ot artillery and en- foundingreatabundanreiiithe Juramountain8;golddust 
giiieers. The li'gisiature is romposed ol 8 members of is met A’ith in the sands of the Aar and the Eminon, and 
comieii, and .36 ul jhc assembly, each parish returning 4 crystals in the Grimscl rucks; and there aije many mineral 
of th(! latter, who are elected every seven years, or when- spiiugs, some used as baths, and much frequented. The 
ever a new sovimeign ascends the throne. soil is in great part stony and barren, and the arable 

There are 10 esUblished churches, and 7 chapels, land occupies but a small projiortion of the whole surface, 
erected since the emancipation of the slaves in 1834. and, though well cultivated, the produce of com is iiisuf- 
Many school.') liave been established by tlie archilcacon, ficieut lor the supply of the inhab., and large quantities 
for tlie edn<‘ation of coloured cliildrcn, as well as }ioor arc iinportcHl. There are in parts plantations of fruit- 
whites ; and tliorc are many wlio receive instruction tri*es ; wliite mulberry, chestnut, peach, fig, Ac., and a 
from the yonug ladies of each parisli, at Sundav schools, few vines are raised on tlic shores of I^akes Thun and 
held at the p.irisii churches, which are supplied with Bienne, but not to .any consuloralile extent ; in the Lau- 
books by tlie .Society for Fromoting Christian Know- terbraniien, wheat is treated as an exotic, cultivated in 
ledge. In the most populous parts of tlie islands friendly Miiall beds, and trained on sticks. Cattle of a superior 
societies ha\e been formed by the coloured people, to breed lorm the chief wealth of the canton, and breeding, 
provide for tlio.<.e of their sable brethren who have liecn grazing, and dairying are the principal branches of in- 
prevented by illness, or adio, at the time of emanciiKition, diistry. In 1830, the live stock was 158,320 head of 
were too oid to maintain themselves. Tlie police has black cattle, 107,380 do. sli»‘p, 55,870 goats, 26,880 
hitherto be<‘ii very delieient, but lately a colonial law has horses, and 55,210 swine. The pastures in the Ober- 
passed to jirovidc lor iiolice magistrates and constables, Imid and Emmenthal are ex^llunt, and produce the 
whose exertions have alreaily wrought a beneficial change finest cattle ; the latter valley hu also a strong and ac- 
in the lower orders. ^reed of horses, exported to France lor draught and 

Tlie principal articles exported from the Bermudas heavy-armed cavalry. The chTOse made in this cant, is, 
(tli‘*produeeandmanufiicturcoftheislaiids)arc— jirrow- next to that of tribourg, the best in Switzerland; the 
root, p.itatoes, onions, and palmetto and straw-hat in.i- average produce is estimated at 60,000 cwt. a year: a 
niiiactures. Tlicy po.sscss about KM) sail of vessels, of great ileal is^sent from the Emmenthal into Germany 
from 1(M) to 150 tons burden, generally emplcwcd m con- and Italy. The houses in the Oberland ore generally of 
veying s.alt-fish and dry provisions from Halifax and wood, but in the Jura, and round Berm of stone: the 
Newfoundland tt) tlie \Vest Indies lor the consumption Bernese are, for the most part, well lod^. The estate 
of the negroes ; and c:irr\ing away rum and sugar, which of a father is e"cry where divided into equal shares 
they find a market for iii some of the Nortli American among his children, without respect to sex or seniority, 
provinces. An imonsiderable whale-fishery, carried on except in the Emmenthal, where, by a peculiar law, 

III Bermuda employs about 12 whale-boats :nul their crews landed prOfM*rty descends to the youngest son. Hence, 
three inuiiths hi tlie year : the number of whales seldom in the greater paic of the canton, land is very much 
exceeds 20 in the seasoii,yieldiiig about 1,000 barrels of oil. subdivided, and the holders in very depressed circum- 
This fishery, being carried on very near the land, is sUnces : there are but very few estates that reach to 160 
capable of considerable extension by tlie employment of acres, unless they belong to village or town communities; 
additional capital. The reefs that surround the islands but the possessions of tlie latter ore frequently sufficiently 
abound in fish of great variety ; none is, however, cureii large not only to defray the anniml expenses of the com- 
for exportation. 'JHie Islands abound in poultry of the niuuity, including the relief of the poor, but sometimea 
best kind. Beef and mutton may generally lie procured, to yield a sunilus revenue, after all out^Ings are de- 
but the only meat that is plentiful is veal. The ordinary ducted, which is divided amongst the citizens. Each 
fruits and roots of inturtropical climates arc generally to commune is obliged to support its own poor, who do 
be had In Bermuda ; but pe.achcs, oraugos, grapes, not lieconic chargeable upon other communes or upon 
melons, and figs, are abundant. The mails from Eng- the state; they geiiendly receive outdoor relief, but if 
land are received monthly, vid Halifax, wlionce they subsequently prosperous, are ^und to return what 
are conveyed by hired mail-boats. The winter gene- they have received. Manufactures and trade are of 
rally commences about November, and lasts till April, little importance ; Imeu and woollen cloths are mode 
during which time the islands are subject to strong in the Emnienthal ; paper, around Bern ; watcheSk 
N.W. gales, which often dismast ships crossing this jewellery, and fire-arms are made In Bera, Porentrui, 
lat.; and scarcely a winter passes without eighteen or &c. ; thread and printed c^ico, n^ Bienne; silk, 
twenty vessels being driven in by stress of weather, especially for umbrellas, and leather, in the bishopric 
or forced on the rocks that run out many miles of Basle. There Is also an extensive manufactory of 
to the N. and N.W. The total value of the Imports agricultural Implements at Hofwyl. The exports 
ill 1837 amounted to 07,811/.; exports. 25,271/.: ships consist chiefly of cattle, cheese, &c. ; Iron from the Jura, 
inwards, 123, tons, 11,651; outwards, 126, tons, 11, COL and a few nidnufactured goods ; the imporU are com. 
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tdt, coloDlak produce, and articles of luxury. The 
revenue, In liK. amotmted to 2,C08.2GH Swiss francs, and 
the euiendlture to 2.l83.SGa do., leaving a surplus of 

'the government Is entrusted to a grand and an ex- 
ecutive council ; the former consists of 240 members, 
200 of whom are chosen by the people In the primi- 
tive assemblies of the 27 prefectures, and 40 by the 
Grand Council Itself; and Is presided over by the lan- 
damann, who is the first magistrate of the cant. : It meets 
once a month, if necessaiv, but determines on nothing 
without the co-operation of the Executive Council, which 
consists of 1(5 members, chosen from among the former. 
From the latter the Council of State is selected, when- 
ever Bern has the directorial newer of the Confederacy. 
Members of the Craud Council must be 20 years old, and 
have landed property to the value, at least, of 5,000 Swiss 
fr., excepting professors of the university, advocates, and 
physicians, of whom such qualification Is not required. 
The salary of the landainann is 4,000 Swiss fr. ; that of a 
memb. of the Executive Council 3,000 fr. a year ; memb. 
of the Grand Council are allowed 24 fr. a day during the 
time they are assembled. Every male from 16 to W years 
of ago is liable to serve In the army. The contingent of 
troops furnished to the Confbderacy is 6,168 men, and of 
money 104,080 Swiss fir. a year. There is a judicial tribunal 
in each dlstr., and a court of appeal in Bern ; the latter 
consisting of iO memb., with a president ; and besides 
those, a nuUritnonial tribunal in every parish. Savings* 
banks are general, and education well attended to. In 
1831 there were no fewer than 700 country scliools, in 
which £.'>.000 children were instructed ; and since then 
education has mode a considerable progress. In 1834, a 
university, a gymnasium or preparatory school for the 
university, ana a normal school for the Instruction of 
schoolmasters. Were cstablishetl. The university has fa- 
culties of theology, Jurisprudence, mediciiiii, and philo- 
sophy, each having 3 ordWry, and from 2 to 6 extraor- 
dinary professors ; the salary of the former is from 2,400 
to 3,000 Swiss francs, and of the latter from 1,200 to 1,400 
do. There Is also a veterinary school, and some dL«tin- 
guished private educational establlKliments, especially 
that of M. Von Fellenberg, at Hofwyl. Dr. Bowring 
reports (1H3G) thiit when he visited the prison in Hern, 
which contained 320 convicts, 316 could read ; and those 
unable to write, most of whom were stnuigers, did not 
amount to 60. Except al)out 60,000 individuals of 
French extraction, in the ancient bishopric of Basle, the 
inhab. are of Iserinan stock ; and German is the pre- 
valent language. The German part of the pop. are gene, 
rally much superior in their physical appearance to the 
French portion, especially those in the Oberland. The 
Bernese are brave, hospitable, piildic-spirited, and really 
good-tempered, notwithstanding they are subject to 
violent fits of passion, which sometimes occjision the 
efliislon of blood. Catholics are less industrious than 
the Protestants. This cant, entered the Swiss (Confede- 
ration in 1363 : at first Its territory was very limited, hut 
afterwards, by conquest and purchase. It acquired nearly 
the whole of the now existing cant, of Vaud and Aargau, 
which, In addition to its present extent, it held till 17U8, 
when it was taken by the French. In 1816, in indemni- 
fication of Vaud and Aargau, the Congress of Vienna 
added to its dom. the town of Bienne with Its territory, 
and the greater part of the ancient bishopric of Basic, 
otherwise entitle the bailliages of the Jura. (See Hel- 
eeUe Almauect Lutx'» Switzerland : Dr* Bowring* s 
Amort, 4c.) 

Bbhn, a tnam of Switzerland, cap. of the above 
cant, and, alternately with Zurich and Ijucerne, of the 
Swiss Confederation, on the Aar, .62 m. S. Basle, and (Ki 
m. S. W. Zurich ; lat. 460 67' 15" N, long. 7^ 26'. E. 
Pop. 20,500. It stands 1,708 feet above the level of the 
sea, on a hill, which, except on the W., is snrroxmded 
on all sides by the Aar. A stone bridge, 200 feet long. 
Is erected over the river, and three gates lend to the 
Interior of the town. The fortifications, by which it 
was fbrmorly surrounded, were demolished in 1836. 
It is the finest town in Switzerland, and one of the finest 
of Its size In Europe. Three principal streets extend in 
a parallel line from E. to W., and are intersected by a 
number of lateral streets. The houses are massive 
structures of freestone. Piazzas run along the houses on 
both sides the principal streets, which are also adorned 
with handsome fountains. Principal public edifices:— 
The cathedral, a fine Gothic structure, founded in 1421, 
and finished in l.6(»2, 160 feet long, and 80 feet broad ; 
the steeple, thou^ unfinished. Is 190 feet high. It has 
some fine glass puntings, and various trophies and mo- 
numents. The church of the Holy Ghost, founded in 
172^ Is also a fine structure, as well as the Mint, built 
In 1790; the general burgerspiial (hospital of the 
citizens), built from 1730 to 1740 ; another magnificent 
hospital, called the Imel (island;, founded in 1718, occu- 
pying one whole street, and affording a splendid prospect 
Ifom the Aar ; the state-house of the avoyer, previously 
$» 1681 tlif residence of, and now partly occupied by, 
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the French embassy ; the house of correction, the birgest 
building of the kind in Switzerland, and one of the best 
contrived in Europe, finished in 1833, at an expense of 
1,200,000 Swiss fr.; the corn magazine, a largo and 
massive ctlifice, having on the floor an extensive open 
hall, with 43 pillars, in which the corn-market is held 
twice a week : the Hdlel de Mtaigue* in which a theatre 
is estalilished for the winter season, is also worth notice. 
Bern lias also an arsenal and a large town-hall, both 
old edifices. The charitable institutions are — two large* 
hospitals ; two orphan houses, one for boys and another 
for girls ; a fund for the support of poor students ; a lu- 
natic asylum, situated about 2 m. from Bern ; and an 
asylum for old poor persons. 'ITie university, gymna- 
sium, Ac., noticed in the preceding article, arc situated 
in the town. There aro also a Swiss economical aUl 
a Swiss historical society; with societies of natural 
history, medicine, and arts ; a botanic garden ; a public 
library, with valuable MSS. relating to Swiss history, 
and a collection of Homan, Greek, Gothic, and Swiss 
medals, Roman antiquities, and portraits of the Bernese 
avoyers, &c. There is also a museum of natural history, 
witn bas-reliefs of the Bernese Oberland, of the cantons 
of Vaud and Valais, and of St. Gothard ; and many pri- 
vate scientific collections well worth notice. The trade 
of the town is of little importance. Three newspapers 
arc publislied. Two fairs are annually held ; one alter 
Easter, and another in November. Some woollen cloth, 
and stockings are manufactured, and tliere are tanneries, 
breweries, &c. About 2 m. from Berne there Is a gun- 
powder mill, the powder made in it being formerly reek- 
uiied the best in Europe. The corporate property of 
the citizens is large, amounting, it is said, to 30 millioiis 
of Swiss fr.; and the revenue, besides defnaying tlie 
municipal expenditure, supplies every citizen, gratis, 
with fuel, and leaves, over and above all tills, a surplus 
sum, wiilch is annually distributed among the citizt>ii6 ! 
House-keeping in Bern is less cheap than in Zuricti, 
but not so dear as in Geneva. The ririce foi a pound of 
I meat lB3|d. sterl. ; bread l^d. to IJd. ; wine 4d. to 
I a bottle ; cheese 4d. to 8d. per lb. The inhab. are serious 
and reserved, and proud of the ancient glory of their 
I city, 'rhe aristocracy live secluiied from the otlier 
classes. Bern is the birth-place of Haller ; it has not, how- 
ever, to boast of so many distinguished men as Zuricli, 
Basle, and Geneva, 'i'hu town nas bears for its arms ; 
and some of these animals are maintained in a place 
caWed lid rcrtgrdbr a (bear’s ditch), on funds appropriated 
to that special purpose. 

Bern was founded in 1191, by the Duke Berthold V. 
of Zachringen. Its liistory is the same as that of the 
canton. The environs are beautiful, affording the most 
Ri)lend\d views of the Alps on one hand, and tun Jura on 
the otlier. There arc many fine public walks ; amongst 
wliicb aro the J^late/orm, a terrace near the cathedra], 
180 feet above the Aar; and the Kngi, a magnificent 
walk, affording a fine prospect over tlie river, the city, 
and tlie lower mountains, to the high- Alps. Huiw>l 
(which sec) is about 4 m. from Bern. Tliere are also 
several miuoral baths in the vicinity, such as Blumcii- 
stein and Gurnigel. 

Mr. Inglis speaks very favourably of the advantages of 
Bern as a place of residence. “ It is,’* says he, “ greatly 
superior to Basle, Lucerne, nr Geneva. It is a pii'asaiit 
thing to walk in wide airy streets, and at the same time 
to have the advantage of shade, if required. Where 
there are arcades one may always choose between bustle 
and quiet — bustle under the arches — quiet in tlie Centre 
of the streets ; and in the agrAnen/s of a city, Bern has 
decidedly tiie advantage of its rivals. It possesses all 
those public establishments which make a place agree- 
able as a residence. It has excellent libraries, excellent 
academies, delightful promenades, convenient and well 
ordered baths ; a theatre ; concerts and balls during 
winter ; clever lecturers upon most of the sciences ; 
eloquent and pious clergymen of almost every denomi- 
nation ; and to this list may be added abundance of 
shops, where all that contributes either to comfort or 
luxury may be found.’* (Soe Description qf Bern, by 
Wagner ; History of Bern, by Stapfer, late Minister of 
the Helvetic Republic; Inglise Swilgferiand.) 

BERNARD (GREAT ST.), thd name given to a 
famous pass of tl)e Pennine Alps, leading over the moun- 
tains from Martigny to Aosta. In Its highest part it 
attains to an elevation of above 8, (NX) ft., being almost 
impassaidc In winter, and very dangerous in spring, from 
the avalanches. Very near the summit of the pass, and 
on the edge of a small lake ; Is the famous hospice 
founded in i!G2, by St. Bernard, and occupied by brethren 
of the order of St. Augustine, whose especial duty it is to 
assist and relieve travellers crossing the mountain. In 
searching fur travellers who have lost their way, or been 
burled in the snow, they avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of a peculiar breed of dogs of extraordinary size and 
sagacity. The brethren have faithfully discharged the 
arduous duties Imposed on them, and have re.scu«*d 
hundreds of travellers from a premature death. I’lie 
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hospice Is a masiive stone buildine^ It possesses some, 
but not much, independent property, and is principally 
dependent on collections m^e in the Swiss cantons juid 
other states, and on donations from the richer class of 
travellers. In IHOO, when the road was riot nearly so good 
as it has since been made, Na(K>]eon led jm army of 30,000 
men, with Its artillery and cavalry, into Italy by this pass. 
The hospice contains a monimient, erected by order of 
Napoleon, in honour of Uessaix, who fell at the battle of 
Marengo. (Brockedon's Fasiteit tif the Alps; Murray^s 
Handbook t he.) 

BRKNAU, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Brandenburg, on the Punko, 16 m. N.E. Berlin. Pop. 
3,000. It is in part fortified, and has labrics of silk, 
velvet, calicoes, linen, /^c., with numerous and cele- 
brated breweries. In the cluirch and town-house are 
tents, bows, arrows, fire., taken from the llussitcs. 

BERNaY, a town of France, dep. Eure, cap. arrond., 
on the Cliarentonne, 2fi m. W.N.W. Evreux. Pop. 
(town ex cant.) .*>,002. I'his is a thriving town, and lias 
latterly been a good deal improved. It has a court of 
primary jurisdiction, a commercial tribunal, a commu- 
nal college, and a theatre*; with manufactures of woollen 
goods, linens, cotton yarn, paper, wax, &c., and bleach- 
fields and tanneries. Tlie arrond. of Iternay was esti- 
mated bv M. Dupin, in 1827, to have 8,714 manufactur- 
ing work-people, the yearly value of wiiose produce 
amounted to 6,651,1.52 frs. ; and if this estimate was 
nearly accurate when framed, both these sums must 
now be considerably greater. The greatest of the 
French fairs for horses is hold here on the Wednesday 
of tlie fifth week of I.ent. It is B.ud to be attended by 
from 40,000 to 50,000 jockeys, amateurs, and other indl- 
viduiils, some of tliem from great distances. There is 
an immense show of Normandy horses. art. 

Bure.) 

BE UN BURG, a town of Germany, cap. duchy Anhalt 
Beniburg, on the .Saalc, by which it is intersected, 23 m. 
S. Magdcliurg. Pop. 6,000. It consists of three parts ; 
two on the left, and the other on a hill on the right, 
bank of the river, which is here crossed by a bridge. 
The first two parts are surrounded by walls ; the other, 
or the Mount town, has a castle on Its summit, and is 
open. Bernbiirg is well built, well paved, and clean. 
It is the sc.'it of the ducal government, and lias several 
liter.ary and chariteblo institutions, with some manu- 
factures and trade. 

BERNE, a town of France, dep. Boiiches du Rhone, 
cap. cant., on tlie E. side of tlie lagnoe of tlie same 
name, 10 m. N.W. Marseilles. Pop. 1,928. It is agnn*- 
ubly situated, and is regubarly built, but tlie vicinity of 
tlie lagtine makes it unhealtliy. It was formerly for- 
tified, and iti ramparts still exist. 

BERNEt’A.STEL, a town of the Prussian States. 

S rov. liower Rhine, on the Moselle, 21 m. N.IS. Treves. 
»op. 2,000. 

BERNESTADT, a town of the Prussian States, 
nrov. Silesia, reg. Breslau, on the Wida, 21 m. E. Bros- 
Jan. Pop. 3,300. It has an old castle, two churches, an 
hospiUl, and manufactures of clotli and linen. 

BERTHOUD, or BURGDOUF.-a town of Switzer- 
land, canr. Borne, on a hill on the bank of the Emmeii, 
M in. N.K. Berne. Pop. 2,000. There is a public library 
and a castle, in which Pcstalozzi laid the touiidations of 
his csteblishiiient. A new.spapcr called tire Volksfreund 
(Friend of the People) is published here. The com- 
mercial business ot the plaee is rather important, it 
being the depAt for the Emmenthal clioese. 

BERTINORO, a town of the Pai»al Sbites. prov. 
Romagna, on a mountain having the Ronco at its foot, 
7 m. S.E. Forli; lat. 44° 10' N., long. 12° 9' l-V' E. 
Pop. 4,000. It is the scat of a bishopric ; lias a catiiedral, 
and four parish churches. 'J'he wines produced in its 
environs have a conslderalile reputation. 

BEKVIE, or INVERBERVIE, a royal bor. and 
sea-port of Scotland, co. Kincardine, on the coast- 
road from Dundee to Aberdeen, on the S. bank of 
the small river Bervie, where it joins the sea. Pop. 
(iq^uding Gounlon ), 995. It was created a royal burgh 
In 1362 by David II., who, after having narrowly es- 
caped shipwreck on the coast, and having been kindly 
treated by the inliabltants of this small fishing village, 
testified his gratitude by conferring on it the honour 
in question. The inhabitants have from the earliest 
period been employed chiefly as fishers. They engage 
not only in the salmon and whale fishings in the mobth 
of the river and on the coast, but in the herring fishery 
on the N. shores of Scotland. Manufactures, also, have 
been introduced into the burgh ; iianlely, the duck and 
dowlas linen weaving, which affords employment to 112 
persons. This employment is furnished by manufMturers 
of Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen. In addition to 
periodir.^ markets, there is a grain-market, which is well 
attended. The quantity of grain annually purchased here 
Is about 40,000 qrs., of which nearly the w'hole is shipped at 

* Huso Bays nothing of the theatre, nor Is it mentioned by tome 
other authoritietj but it is gpeclhed in the DUt. Oti^niphti/ue. 
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Oourdnn, a port about 1 m. S. of the town, where have 
lately been erected large and excellent granaries. The 
harbour at the mouth of the Borvle Is very Inferior to 
that at Gourdon, and admits only small vessels and boats. 
The staple business of this latter place, however, is fish- 
ing. Bervie joins with Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, and 
Brechin, in sending a mcm. to the H. of C. •Kcristered 
electors in IKIH, 40. 

'' BERWICK, amarit. CO. of Scotland, having N. and 
N.E. East Lotliian and the German Ocean, and on the 
S.E., S., and W., part of England and the cos. of Rox- 
burgh and Mid-Lothian. Area, 282,880 acres, of which 
about 120,000 are arable. The N. parts of the co. are 
occupied by the cold, bleak, unproductive range of the 
Lammermoor hills; but the Merse, or level portion, 
lying between the Lammermoor hills and the Tweed, by 
which the co. is separated from England, comprising 
about 100,000 acres, is one of the most fertile and best 
cultivated districts in tlie empire. The farms in tiie 
Merse arc large, tlie farmers opulent and intelligent, and 
the land cultivated according to the most approved prin- 
ciples of tlie modern tiusbandrj’. Wheat and turnips 
are here the great objects of attention ; but barley and 
oids are also raised in considerable quantities. Steam 
power is employed in several thrashing-mills in this co. 
Few small, but no very large estates. Average rent of 
land in IKK) (from winch, probably, it does not differ 
materially in 1839), IGs. bd. an acre. The Lammermoor 
hills are principally deiiastured by sheep of the Cheviot 
breed. The co. is rathec scantily supplied with wooti, ■ 
but some proprietors liave made cousiderablo planta- 
tions. Manufactures and minerals, of no importance. 
Principal rivers, Tweed, Wlilttadder, Blackadder, and 
Leader. Berwickshire contains 33 pars.; and hail, In 
1831, G.1.59 inhab. houses. 7,385 families, and 34,048 
inhab. The co. returns 1 mcm. to the H. of C. Re- 
gistered electors, 1838-39, 1,1G7; and the bor. of Lauder 
joins with Haddington and other bors. in returning a 
mcm. Diiiisc is the co. town. Valued rent, 178,3^., 
Scotch. Ann. val. of real prop, in 1815, 245,379/. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED, a fortified town and 
sea-port of Kngl.ind, N.E. cxtrcinity of the kingdom, 
on the N. bank of the 'i'weed, and close to its mouth, 
300 in. N. by W. London; lat. 6.5° 46' 21" N., long. 
1° 69' 41" W. Pop., in 1821, 8,723 ; in 1831, 8,920 : houses 
at tlic latter ilato, 1 ,268. It is built on the declirity and flat 
summit of an elev.'itlon rising abruptly from the sestuary of 
the river ; many of its streets are narrow and irregular, 
but the principal one is spacious, well paved, and lighted 
with gas ; and, on the whole, the town has a respectable 
appearunee, and contains many well-built houses. It is 
connected with its suburbs, Tweodmouth and Spittal, 
onjlhc S. side of the river, by a stone bridge of 15 arches, 
built in the reign of Charles I. : these are meanly built 
villages, the iiihub. being almost whoUy employed in 
the fisheries, or tlic businesses connected with them. 
Spittal, iiowever, is occasionally resorted to by visiters 
for sca-balliing, and tlicre are a few respectable lodging- 
houses for their accommodation. The pop. of these 
suburbs, in 1831, amounted to 4,000 ; and as they are now 
included in ttic pari, bor., the pop. of the latter, at the 
above-mentioned date, was 12,920 ; and it is believed to 
have undergone very little ^ange in the interim. 
The present fortifications of Berwick were erected in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and are about If m. in circ., forming 
an irregular pentagon : a battery of 22 guns commands 
the English side, and a 4 and G gun battery defends the 
entrance of the harbour. 'J'he ramparts form an agree- 
able promenade. The Tweed is navigaldc as far as the 
bridge, beyond whicii the tide flows about 7 m. The 
harbour is defended by a pier f m. In lei^h, with a light- 
house at the head, projecting in a S.E. direction from 
the N. extremity of the river’s mouth. But notwithstand- 
ing the protection afl'orded by this iMirrier, and though 
there be 18 ft. wa'er over the bar at ordinary tides, and 
26 at springs, the harbour is very indifibrent : the channel 
is very narrow ; a large portion of the harbour, particu- 
larly on the Berwick side, dries at low water, and » rocky 
and incapable of being deepened; and after heavy 
rains tiie freshes run out with great violence. The 
chief public structures arc, the church (in the de- 
(Xirated Gothic style), built in the time of the Common- 
wealth, and, consequently, without a tower ; 7 dissenting 
chapels ; a free grammar-school ; and 6 other free 
sciiools, supported by the corporation, and educating in 
all about 8(X) children. 'J'he town-hall, in the centre of 
the high street, will) a spire and ring of bells ; the 
under part of whicli (exiled the Exchange) is used as a 
market-place ; over it are halls for the courts of justice 
and corporation meetings ; and above these is the gaol : 
a pauper lunatic asylum ; a dispensary, through which 
medical relief is afforded to the poor resident within 
12 m. ; a theatre ; a public library ; and assembly rooms. 
There are annual races in July, the course being at 
Lamberton, 6 m. distant. There is a good supply of 
water, brought from a spring U m. off, to several public 
conduits, conveyed by pipes to the more respectable 
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housM. At the N.W. end of the town are Inihntrjr 
barraeke. There ts an Iron foundry near the bridfte, on 
the Tweedmouth side, which employs from UO to 70 
h a n ds, and at which steam-engines, mill machinery, Ac., 
are made. This Is the only manufactory of any kind 
III the place or ndghitourhood, although there are 
•OTeral oasl mines within 8 or 3 m. of the town, on 
that side the river, and also available water-power. The 
fisheries form tlie prlndpal business ol the place. Those 
of salmon in the 'J'weed have long been amongst the most 
celebrated and urodurtlve f>f any in the empire. Latterly, 
indent both tludr priKluce and rental, tliough still vi^ry 
considerable, have greatly declined The prlntipal fish- 
eries are within a short distance of IJerwlck ; and the 
fish, excepting a small portion retained for home con- 
sumption, is all packed in ice, and shipiicd for the metro- 
polis. iScf Twaau.; Trout, whiting, Ac. also abound 
in the Tweed. 

The sea flshery of the bay consists chiefly of cod, ling, 
holihiit, haddock, and whiting : crabs niitl lobsters also 
abound, and these liwt arc forwarded to the London 
market. The Imports consist chiefly of timber, staves, 
iron, hemp, and tallow, from Norway and the Baltic, and 
of groceries, Ac., coastwise ; the exports, of salmon, 
corn, wool, and other agricultural products, coals to 
I.ondnn and a few other ports, coastwise. Ale, from 
the Kdnam brewery, and whisky, from the distilleries of 
(lunsgrecn and Kelso, h.ive also, of late years, forinetl tiart 
of its ex|)orts to the metropolis. There used also to be' a 
Lirge export of eggs, but It has been nearly annihilated i 
in ctmsequunce of their bi'ing obtained cheaper from ilic 
Continent. One vessel helonging to the port is en- 
gaged in the rirceiilaiid flshery. The customs duties, in 
1H;U), were 7,1 HO/. 1 Is. !kt. I’hcrc lielonged to the port, 
ill the same year, 59 vessels of 4,9'2G tons burden. By u 
treaty between {jldward VI. and Mary II.. of Scotland, 
It was made a free town, independent of both kingdoms ; 
but, by the recent Municipal Iteform Act, It is roustitiitcd 
an English co. for all purposes except parliamentary 
chH’tioiis. Us present iniinlcip:il limits comprise that 
portion of liie ]i:ir. on which tiic town star.us and the 
suburbs of Tweedmouth and Spittal, excluding all the 
agricnltiiral lairtions. It is divided into 3 wards, and 
has IH coiincillors. 

The revenue of the corporation is dcrltcil from town 
and harbour dues ; rental of tlie (ishortes. teiieini'iils, and 
tithes in Bernlck ; Uiuls (ineludiiix eollierius) ou the \V. 
side of the river, and a tract called Meadows and Stints ; 
the whole averaging 1(1,(100/. a year. 'J'hidr debt, in lH:t.t, 
aiinmnled to .Vvfll/. Tlie tiact last named lies near the 
town, and was granted to the eorporatioii hy James I. It 
is dividtal ill :i portionits tlie flrst is let in larms, and the 
rent appropriated to defray ilie general exinnihes of the 
corporation ; tiie set niid is siib-divided in parcels of 1| to I 
8| acres, whos^ \’aluv varies from 1/. I4«. to 9/. : tliere j 
are 954 of these, called meadows ; tlie third is parti'd in 
farms of about 40 acres eiudi, the rents of which are each I 
divided in 11 or 88 equal parts, called stints; of these, 
there are 561. These meadows ami stints are allotted to 
the burgesses for life, with remainder to their widows ; 
and, as vacancies occur, arc allotted to others at annual 
public inectiugs held for the ]iurpos(>, and called meadow 
and stint guilds." 'I'hoArst English charter of Berwick 
was in aotii Edw. I , by wnicli it was made a free borough, 
with a market and fair : others, in .loth Edw. III. and 88ti 
Edw. IV., confirm the laws and privileges originally en- 
joyed under Alexander I. of Scotland. The governing 
charter, prorlously to the Municipal Reform Act, W’as 

S ranted in 2d James 1. The asHessmciu of the town for 
ghting, paving, Ac., averages about 4.'i0/. a year. The 
annual value of ri*al property in Berwick, in 183.5, was 
29,566/. ; in Tweedmouth township, 18,086/. lUs.At/. Under 
tlie Poor^^aw Amendineiit Act, Berwick is the rentral 
tow'll of a union of 20 parishes and eiiapelrie : its own 
rates average 3,638/., and It has 9 guardians. The 
town has returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. since the 
reign of Mary. Previously to the Hefonn Act, the privi- 
lege was restricted within the limits of tlie ancient bor.. 
and to the fieo burgesses, llateahle tenements, in lb3l, 
458 ; reristored electors in 1838, 785. 

The first authentic notice of Berwick occurs in the 
early part of the 12th century, when it belonged to Scot- 
land, and was the chief town of I.othlnn. l)uring the 
reigns of Alex. 1., David L, and Malcolm IV.. it hod a 
castle and several churches and religious estaldishinents. 
It was at that iieriod the chief sea- port of Scotland, and one 
of the four royal burghs. Us castle was surrendered to 
England lu 1174, under a treaty for the ransom of Wm. 
the Lion ; si bseimently to whicli it was re|)eatedly taken 
and re-taken, being, from its frontier situation, almost 
iiivartabty the first ohiect of attack at every renewal of 
hostilities, till, on the accession of James VI. of Scotland 
to the English throne, its Importance in this respect 
cooscal. Diving the last civil war it was garrisoned by 
the parliamentary forces. (itetfoo/A's Am/er 
JkutM*$Uist. Kortk Durkam £ ParUomemtary ticywU 
omI Poptn.) 
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BERWICK (NORTH), a royal burgh, par., and sea; 
port of Scotland, eo. Haddington, at the S. entrance to 
the Frith of Forth, 22 m. E. Edinburgh. It was created 
a burgh by Janies VI. Pop. of burgh and par. In 1831, 
1,824. The bufgh consists of two main streets, one 
running K. and W.,the other leading N. to the harbour. 
It is a place of little or no trade, and has no manufac- 
tures. Its pier is good ; but its harbour, which is dry at 
low water, is difficult of access. From its being in the 
neighbourhood of one of the best corn-growing districts 
of Scotland, grain is a considerable article of export. 
It is a good deal frequented in summer as a bathing. 

5 lace. It joins with Haddington, Dunbar, Lauder, and 
edburgh, in sending a mem. to the H. of C. Registered 
electors, 1838-39, 30. About 2 m. to the E. of the burgh 
stands the famous castle of Tantallan, one of the strong- 
holds of the Douglas family ; and nearly opposite Tan- 
tallan Is the Bass, which see. 

BE S ANCON, a town of France, cap. d5p. Dnubs, on 
the river or that name, by which It is intersected, 47 m. 
E. Dijon. I,at. 47° 13' 45" N., long. 6^ 2' 45" E. Pop. 
(town cx cant) 24,720. It is very strongly fortified, 
and is one of the bulwarks of France on the side of 
Switzerland. The works were improved by Vauban ; 
but they have been since much extended ana strengtli- 
ened. Exclusive of the fortifications round the city, it 
has an extremely strong citadel, on an almost inacces- 
sible rock, and outworks on some of the adjoining 
heights. The town is generally well built; but its 
streets are narrow and gloomy, "e/ »cs comiructiom 
oni une tine unifomiiU de style, qui leur donn * 

une gratufe monotunie.** The tiart, called the city, is 
almost surroundotl by the Doiibs; the communication 
with the suburb ou the opposite bank, called Ardiios, 
being kept up by an old, narrow, inconvenient bridge. 
Principal buildings, the cathedral, hotel of the prefect, 
hall of th.i courts of justice, the royal college, erected iii 
1697, the arsenal, h/itel do ville, barracks, theatre, public 
library, roiitaining .5(l,(H)() volumes, exclusive of manu- 
scripts, and hHveral fine public fountains. 'I'he hospitid 
of St. Jacques is a vast cstablisliinent, witli 50(1 beds, 
and ib said to be extremely well managed. A Roman 
triumphal arch, though a good deal mutilated, still 
exihts. and serves as a sort of portico to the cathedral. 
Besan<;nn is the scat of an arrlibishoprlc, of a royal 
court for the depts. of Doubs, Jura, niul Ilauto Saotie, 
with tiibuiials of primary jurisdiction and' commerce. 
The university, whicli existeil previously to the rev«i- 
liitioii, has been I’i'placed by an acaddmtc universitaire, 
oTjiicuUv di'S letlres ; and it has also a royal college of 
the second class, with about 260 pupils; a diucesan 
seminary, a secondary medical school, a primary model 
school, two scliools for the Instruction ui ueaf and dumb, 
a royal academy of science and bellcb-lettres, a lyceum, 
a society of agriculture and arts, a museum of anti- 
quities, and a free school of design and sculpture for 
120 pupils. There Is, ailjoining to the town, a house of 
correction and refuge. Watch-making introduced iroiii 
Switzerland about 45 years agO, is the most important 
branch of industry curri(‘d on here. It employs about 
8,(N)0 hands, who annually furnish above G0,(MX) watches. 
About 200 work-people arc employed in the carpet ma- 
nufacture, and there are besides fabrics of jewellery, 
hosiery, hats, liardwure, inehuling coach and carriage 
springs, gloves, Ac. Its breweries and tannerii>s arc 
iKHh on an extensive scale. Among other articles, it 
annually lurtiishcs about 600,000 bottles of Seltzer water : 
it ib also tiic seat ol a considerable and growing com- 
merce. 

Besan^on is very ancient. It was laid waste by Attlla j 
and lias since undergone many vicisbltudcs. It came, 
along with Franche Comte, into the possession of 
France in 1674. (Z/tfgo, art. Doubs s Diction, du Com- 
merce; Diet. Grog.) 

BESSARABIA, or EASTERN MOLDAVIA, the 
most south-westerly prov. of Russia in Europe, having 
E. the Dniester, S. the Black Sea and the Danube, W. 
the Eruth, and N. Gallicia. The ebtlmates of its area 
differ exceedingly, Hassel giving it 891, and later au- 
thorities only 433 Germ. sq. m. ! Perhaps it m.iy 
amount in ail to from 12,000 to 14,000 Brit sq. m. 
Pop. in 1830, 504,000. Exclusive of the great rivers by 
which it is nearly surrounded, it is intersected by several 
considerable streams, most of which, however, are^^her 
i wholly dried iip, or greatly diniinislied during the mats 
of summer. The N.W. portion, contiguous to Gallicia, 
is hilly, or rather mountainous, and is occupied by 
extenOvc fori'stb, but elsewhere the surface Is nearly 
flat ; soil abiindaiitly fertile, and. with tlie exception of 
' the ttaet along the Danube, which is marshy and tm- 
ciimbered w ith lakes, it Is suitable for most agricultural 
purposes. " No trees, a few shrubs only, are observed 
near the rivers; the lakes, or stagnant waters, are 
covered with reeds, and in the plains between the 
marshes, the ox, buffalo, and lilsou, wander among 
pastures where the hertiam rises to the height of their 
horns. In the cultivated land millet yields 100, and 
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Mrlcy 60 fold. The horse end the sheep exist In a wild 
•tate.” (Malte^Brun^ vi.379., Eng. trans.) But there 
can be no question that these returns are very greatly 
oxagger.atod. Wheat, barley, and millet, are the onlv 
siiecioB of corn that are raised ; and, according to Hassei, 
they yield from 8 to 20 for 1 } and even this, wo have 
little doubt, is decidedly beyond the mark. According 
to the oflicial accounts, 139,141 chetwerts, sown in 1829, 

f reduced a return of 651 ,320 chetwerts, that is, of about 
to 1 ; and in 1830 the return was hot so great. Hemp, 
flax, and tobacco, arc produced in considerable quan. 
tlties. The breeding of cattle is the principal business 
of the Inhabitants ; and they are largely exported with 
hides, tallow, Ac. With the exception of tanneries, 
distilleries, and tallow and soap-works, there are either 
no manufacturing establishments in the country, or none 
worth notice. Large quantities of salt ore produced 
from the lakes contiguous to Akerman (which see). 
A good deal of inferior wine is made. Education is at 
the very lowest ebb ; there being in 18.30 only H38 pupils 
at all the seminaries in the prov. {Schnitxler, La Jftissie, 
4rc. ; Htusian Official Returns.) 

BESSK, a town of France, d€p. Fuy do Ddme, can. 
c.int., 20 m. S.S.W. Clermont. Fop. 2,027. It is built 
of basalt, in the middle of a volcanic country ; and the 
environs offer several natural curiosities. It has some 
trade in cattle and cheese. 

BESSINKS, n town of France, dcp. Haute Vienne, 
cap cant, on the C!:u‘tempc, 10 m. E. Bellac. Pop. 2,713. 

BETHLEHEM, (.Beit-^LLehm, House qf Bread,) a 
famous town ot Palestine, G m. S. .Icrusalem : lat. 31^ 44* 
N., long. 350 i.y r. Pop. from 3,000 to 4,000, of whom 
by far the grciiter ])art arc Catholic, Greek, and Arme- 
111.111 Christians. A splendid churcli, erected liy the 
empress Helena, stands over a grotto or cave, said to be 
the birth-place of Christ. Connected with tlie church 
are convents for the throe sects of Christians noticed 
alKive, of which that belonging to the Latins is a fine 
building; but more resembling, externally, a fortress 
than a relirious establishment. Some remaiiis of an old 
aqueduct, formerly IG or 18 in. in Jeiigth, exist on the 
W. side of the town ; but the chief buildings consist of 
almost innumerable chapels, and other memorials of holy 
persons, and of the events for which the place and neigh- 
bourhood are celebrated in sacred history. The houses 
of the inhab. are mean in the extreme. 

The country round Bethlehem is extremely fruitful, 
yielding figs, grapes, olives, and sesamum in great abun- 
dance ; but here, ns in other parts of this neglected land, 
cultivation is wanting. There is no dclicieiiry of water ; 
three extensive reservoirs, called the pools of Soiomon 
(Kccles. ii. 6.), and a copious fountain, said to be the 
“ sealed fountain ” of the same nnnec ( Sol . Sfuig. iv 1 2. ), 
lie on I he S., on the N W. is a large cistern of ram water, 
said to be the ” well by the gate,” whence David'.s mi.'luy 
men drew water, while tlie place was in the linuds of the 
Philistines (2 S.'im. xxlii. IG.); and the whole iieigh- 
bourhooil alMunds in spxings and rills. 

Tlio tract between Bethlehem and Jerusalem is tlie 
valley of Uephaim {Giant's Valley, Joi>h. xv. 8.). the 
scone of many combats between the Jews and I’hiHstines. 
(2 Sam. v. 18. et. al.) Here are slinwn many pretended 
relics of the scriptural age ; as tlie bouse of Simeon, ilie 
tomb of Baebel, the village of llama, the cave of En- 
gadi, the well in which was seen the star of tlie Mc^siidi, 
and many otliers. The original name of Bethhdieiii w.ns 
Ephrath (Gen xxxv. 19.) : a term which, like its present 
designation, refor red to the fertility of its soil. It was 
never very considerable in respect of size (Micalt, v. 2.), 
but seems to have boon always regarded os important ; 
and being the scene of the pastoral ttile of Hutli, and the 
birth-place of David and Jesus Christ, it has acquired a 
celebrity hardly surpassed oven by that of Jcrusaleiii. It 
WHS fortified by Uehoboam (2 Ciiron. xi. 6.}, and, in a 
•ubsequent age, the emnoror Hadrian is said to have 
built a temple iiere to Adonis. Of this, however, no vcs. 
tige remains. The present inhab. enjoy a considerable 
share of liberty : they arc bold and hardy, and successfully 
resist every attempt at oppression by their governors. 
They are consequently stigmatised, by the Turks, as of a 
rebellious spirit. There was formerly another Bethlehem, 
more to the N., belonging to the tribe of Zabulon, Josh. 
xVic. 15. {Maundreilt 116—123.; Volney, ii. 270, 271.; 
Robinson,^. 188—156.; Abul^Feda, 7'ab.Syr. 183.) 

BETl|vNB, a town of France, dep. Pas de Calais, 
rap. arnmd., on a rock, at the foot of which is tlieDrette, 
18 m. N.N.W. Arras. Pop. (town ex. cant.) 4,405. It 
is well fortified, by works partly constructed by Vaiiban. 
Its plan is that of an Irregular triangle : the citadel, which 
is Isolated, occupying one of the angles. It has a tri- 
bunal of primary jurisdiction, a communal college, two 
hospitals, manufactures of linen and cloth, brewertes, and 
a considerable trade in linen, cheese, and rape oil, the 
canal of the Lave, which unites with the Lys, facilitating 
its trade. It was taken by the allies in 1710 ; but was re- 
stored to France by the treaty of Utrecht. (Hugo, art. 
Bos de Catais.) 


BETLIS, or BITLIS, a town of Turkish Armenia, 18 
m. W. from the W. extremity of Lake Van, and about 
130 m. E. by N. Diarhckr ; lu probably about lat. 38<^ 
35* N., long. 420 50 # k gtands in a wide ravine, 
open to the E., but closed by high mountains to the W. ; 
the houses being dispersed over the steep banks of a 
stream which runs through it, and on several of the 
neighbouring hills ; It is, therefore, most Irregular. TJie 
houses are built of red stone, and are generally of two 
stories, with nated windows to the streets, the latter 
being paved wdth round stones. The houses being much 
scattered and Intermingled with gardens, the town co- 
vers a large extent of ground : it Js not enclosed by a 
wall, and this is hardly necessary ; each house being. In 
fact, a pretty strong fortress. It is said to contain 1,500 
houses, of which 500 belong to Armenians ; and if so, 
its pop. may amount to about 9,000. It contains 4 cara> 
vanscros, 3 large and 12 small mosoues, 3 baths, 8 Ar- 
menian churches, and 1 Nestorlan. Tlie most remark- 
able object in the town is the old castle, in its centre, on 
a rock 30 ft. in height, and built up with thick walls to 
an elevation of 100 it. There are a considerable number 
of butchers, bakers, gunsmiths, and silversmiths; but 
the princiiial manufacture consists of coarse cotton cloth, 
and tobacco. The territory produces fruits and vege- 
tables in perfection. The army of tlie Turkish sultan. 
Solyman the Magnificent, sustained a signal defeat by 
the Persians, near Betlis, in lf)54. (These particulars 
have been derived from Colonel Shiel’s paper in tho 
Journal qf the Geographical Society, vlii. 72. ; see also 
Kmneir's Persia, p. 330., Ac.) 

BEUTHKN, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Silesia, reg. Opueln, cap. circ. 35 m. K.E. Ratibor. 
Fop. 3,300. It has 3 Catholic cliurchcs, 3 convents, 
with fabrics of coarse cloth, pottery, zinc, and calamine, 
and breweries. There is another town of the same name 
in Silesia, reg. Liegnitz, on the Oder, 12 m. W. by N. 
Glogau. Pop. 2, GOO. it has fabrics of cloth, earthen- 
ware, and stiaw hats, and some boat building. Its en- 
virons are very fertile. 

BEVKllKN, a town of Ilelgirm, piov. V.. Handers, 
6 m. W. Antwerp. Fop. coin, im liukd. lii>taiids 
on tlie road Irotn Antwer]) to (dient, is uell built, and 
has a fine church, with a lofty spire. About 2,0(:0 
women arc employed in the lacc n aiiufacturc, and there 
are several breweries, tanneries, Ac. 

BEVERLEY, a pari. bor. and market town of Eng. 
land, E. riding co. York, of which it is the cap., near tho 
Hull river, to which it is united by a canal, 157m. N. 
Loudon, 28 m. £. S.E. York, and Urn. N.N.W. Hull. 
Pop. of pari, bor., that is, of the old bor. and liberties, 
1821, 7,503 ; 1831, 8,302. It is believcxl to owe its origin 
to an ancient monastery, wliich, after having been 
socked by the Danes in H67, was restored by Athelstan, 
who granted the place several nrivileges, and made the 
monastery a sanctuary for criminals. It is a well built, 
handsome town ; in fact, ” very few tew ns in England 
can compare with Beverley iu cleanliness and general 
neatness of appearioue. It’deserves to be represented as 
most respectable aiui substantial.” {Boundary Report.) 
The great glory of Beverley is the minster, or collegiate 
church of St. John, which, in size and beau^ of architec- 
ture, is far superior to many cathedrals. This splendid 
in structure, w Inch has been erected at differi nt periods, 
what are called the decorated and perpendicular Rnglish 
styles, is 334 ft. from E. to W., the length of the great 
cross aisle is 1(»7 ft., and the two towers at the 3V. end 
are each 200 ft. in height. The W. front is said by Mr. 
Uickuiaii to be the finest of its kind in England. Near 
the altar is the scat of refuge, with an inscription assur- 
ing criminals of their safety while there, and a tablet 
with effigies of St. John ol Bcvcilcy and Athelstan. The 
parishes of St. John and St Martin have the minster as 
a cliurch common to botli. it is kept in excellent repair 
by the rent of estates appropriated to that purpose by 
(juecn Elizabeth and Sir Miciiael 'Worton. St MaryWi 
church is also a magnificent structure in the old Norman 
style ; and lands producing above 800/. a year have been 
left fur Its support. The churches of St. Martin and 
St. Nicholas are in ruins. The Primitive and Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Society of 
Friends, have cliapels here. The sessions-house, and 
hnube of correction for the E. riding, are situated in 
Uie immediate vicinity of the town : the latter, which is 
a very large establishment, and constructed on the most 
approved principles, cost above 40,000/. Here also Is the 
Register-office fur tlio E. riding. Tho endowed schools 
arc. a grammar-school, of great antiquity, to which is 
attached 2 fellowships, 6 scholarships, and 3 exhibitions 
to St. John’s, Cambridge ; a Blue-coat School, founded 
in 1709; Graves’s School, founded in 1804; and schools 
on the systems of Lancaster and Bell. There are also 
several umshousos, an hospital, dispensary, mechanics* 
institute, public reading-rooms, a savings'bank, a theatre, 
open occasionally, and assembly-rooms. Races are held 
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near the town every June. The corporation of '* the 
town and lihertiei of Beverley,*' contistlng of a mayor, 
^recorder. 13 aldermen, 13 capital burgessea, and freemen, 
who hold by birth, apprenticeship, purchase, or gift, enjoys 
several valuable privileges ; the principal are, exemption 
from tolls throughout England, from sitting on jurios 
without the borough, and from the jurisdiction of the 
sherifRi of York ; the burgesses have also the right of pas- 
ture for IS bead of cattle each, on a common of about 1 
acres. The corporation holds a criminal court, with power 
of life and death, which however is never exercised ; a 
court of session, called the Provost’s Court, for all pleas 
to any amount, except those for landed property ; and a 
court of requests for debts under 51. The public busiuess 
Is transacted in the Hallgarth or Guildhall, where the 
quarter sessions for the riding are held. The elective 
franchise, granted by Edw. L, was not exercised till the 
begfaining of Eliz., since which time the borough has 
continued to return 2 members to the H. of G., the right 
of election, previously to the Ueform Act, being vested in 
the freemen, whether resident or not. The electoral 
boundaries comprise the parishes of St. Mary, St. Martin, 
and St. Nicholas, and the part of St. John'^s within the 
liberties. Constituencv, in 1837-38, 1,(X)2. The election 
for the members of the E. riding is held here. The 
town Is situated in a fertile country, and has an extensive 
retail trade ; tanning Is also extensively carried on. Near 
the town is a large factory for ptdnts, cement, and Paris 
white, which last is made from the cliff-stone raised at 
Queen’s Qate, and found to be peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose : there are also factories for patent wrought- 
fron wheels, and for fancy ironwork and agricultiind 
implements of all descriptions. A brisk corn trade is 
carried on. Markets for general purposes on Saturdays, 
and for cattle on alternate Wednesdays, held in aii en- 
closed area of four acres, ornamented by a stately cross 
resting on eight columns. There are here eight great 
cattle fairs, 'i'wo private banking-houses, a branch oi 
the Hull Hanking ('o., and a savings’ bunk, have been , 
opened hero. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, who suffered 
martyrdom under Henry vIII., was a native of the 
town. (Allen's Hist, qf Yorks. i Btgland^s Yorks.; &s- 
siomot PApers.) 

BEWDLEY, an ancient market town, Imr., and cha- 
pelry of England, co. Worcester, 14 m. N.N.W. Worcester, 
19ro. S.W. Birmingham, 108m. N.W. London. Pop., 1831, 
8,908. It is locally in the hand, of Doddlngtree, but has 
•^arate jurisdiction. It is built on the descent of a hill, 
on the W. bank of the Severn, over which there is a fine 
■tone bridge. The more ancient part of the town was 
built at some distance from the river. It had formerly 
4 gates, 2 of which were standing in 181], but they have 
bMn since pulled down : the priucinal street is well built 
and paved. The town-hall is a nne modem building, 
erected on 3 arches, with handsome iron gates leading to 
the market-place. The church is a neat stone edifice, 
with a tower. A charter was grantcdtiy Edward IV., but 
the governing charter was given by James 1., and con- 
firmed by Anne. The cor)>oration hold a court of session 
annually, and a court of record for all pleas, and for the 
recovery of debts not exceeding lOOf. The lord of the 
manor nolds an annual court leet, at which constables 
and other officers are appointed. In the reign of Henry 
VI., Bewdley enjoyed many privileges ; among them, 
that of being a sanctuary for persons who had shod blood. 
This town has sent 1 member to the H. of C. since 
8 James I., who, previously to the Reform Act, was re- 
turned by the corporation, a self-elected body. The new 
boundary act defines the limits of the bor. to be the par. 
of Blbbesford, and the hamlets of Wribbenhall, Hoar- 
■tone, Blackstone, Netherton, and I^wer Mltton, with 
Lickhill, having a pop. of from 7,000 to 8,000, and about 
800 qualifring tenements. Registered electors, in 1837- 
88,400. There are several well-endowed charities. The 
manufacture of woollen ci^, called Dutch caps, for- 
merly flourished here, but has many years since disap- 
peared. The principal trades and manufactures now 
existing are in salt. Ironware, malt, tanning and currying 
leather, and making combs ; besides which there are 
aome rope-works and a brass-foundry. There is also a 
considerable carrying trade, connected with the Severn : 
near the town Is a mineral spring. Market-day, Satur- 
day. Falm, SSd April, 24th July, and 11th Dec., for cattle, 
pedlary, fte. (Bowsdary Report^ ^c . ) 

BEX, a town of Switzerland, cant. Vaud, cap. circ., in 
the fertile plain of the Rhone, on the Avengon, ro. 
S.B. Lausanne. Pop. 8,0(.0. It is cliiefly celebrated for 
the salt springs and salt mines in its vicinity. 

BEY ROUT, or BEIROUT <an. Berytus, Beeurw). 
a sea-port town of Syria, on the S. side of an extensive 
hayoplmtotheN.,4fim. 8.S.W. Tripoli, 19m. N.N.W. 
Sidon, and about 8 m. B. from Cape Beyrout, the latter 
beiiigln]at.a80 48'4i**N., long.36<^27'64''E. Pop. 13,000 
or 16,000. There sure here no public buildings of any 
beanty or importance, nor are many remains of antiquity 
to be met with; for though the modern .town occupies 
the site df tlie ancient one, the latter waalong since de- 
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stroyed repeated earthquakes, and the recent build- 
lugs are erected over the ruins of those which they have 
superseded. Along the shore, however, and In part under 
the water, arc some mosaic pavements, fragments of co- 
lumns, and ( W. of the town) a thick wall, supposed to be 
of the time of Herod the Great: The bazars are large 
and well frequented ; but there seems to be a deficiency 
of private shops, and the streets are, in general, narrow 
and crooked. A nlentifiil supply of water from a toler- 
ably large river (Vahr-Beyroul\ and a great number of 
wens, modify, in some degree, the heat of the atmosphere, 
and render the town much cleaner than the genermity of 
those in the E. The walls (of a soft sandstone) are 
about 3 m. in circ., and the suburbs arc perhaps equal in 
extent to the town itself. The neighbourhood is very 
fertile, producing all kinds of fruit ; but the chief article 
of cultivation is the mulberry tree, an extensive and im- 
portant manufacture being carried on here of silk goods, 
aspecially of sashes. Beyrout had fonnerly a small port, 
formed by a strong mole, but its present mole or jetty is 
of very Inferior dimensions, and is scarcely sufficient to 
shelter boats. There is, however, good anchorage. A in. 
from the town, in six or seven fathoms ; and large snips 
may anchor a little farther out in 10 or 1 1 fathoms. After 
centuries of neglect, it seems to bo again rising into some 
importance as a place of trade. Its exports are->g<‘d1s, 
madder, gums, silk (raw and wrought), wine, ana nil. 
The imports arc— muslins, cottons, tin, hardivare, cloths, 
and West India produce : there ore about 12 European 
establishments in the place, and previously to 1832 the 
only English consul in Syria was resident here. 

ilcrytus was a very ancient town of the Fheenirians, 
deriving its name, according to Stephen of Hyzantiiim 
(art. Btf'unv ), from tho number of Its wells, the prefix 
beer signifying a well in tho language of the country. 
Under the Romans it rose to great eminence, notwith- 
standing it had been entirely destroyed in the wars of 
Alexander’s successors, about 80 years before the Roman 
couuucst of Syria. Augustus planted in it a colony, gave 
it his daughter’s name, with the addition of the epithet 
Felix (fferytus Cokmia Julia Felix), (Flin. v. 20.) A 
school of law, established here in the beginning of the 
third century (probably by Alexander Sevenis), con- 
tinued for 300 years, or till the town was overwhelmeil 
by an earthquake in to be the most celebrated institu- 

tion of the kind in the empire (Gibbon, cap.l7.). But the 
town again revived ; and, under the SaractMis, attained to 
considerable importance. It was frequently captured and 
recaptured during the crusades, at which period the 
mole, forming Its port, was destroyed. In the 1 7th cen- 
tury It was, for a snort wliile, the capital of the famous 
Druse Emir, Fakr-cd-Din, and latterly It fell into the 
hands of Djezzar, pasha of Acre, who built its present 
walls, cut a canal from tho river to the town, erect*'d 
several fountains, and otherwise Improved and beautified 
the place. At present it is the capital of a small pnsha- 
lic, the iMisha being a French renegade, formerly a colo- 
nel in Miuioleon’s army. The Pbwnician deity Haal- 
Bucrith (Lord of Wells) is said to iiave been named 
from, or to have given name to, this place, which is also 
famous in Christian legends os the scene of St. George’s 
victory over the dragon. (Maundrell, 50 — .S7. ; Volnry, ii. 
156—159. ; Robinson, ii. 1—6. 35. ; Addtstm, 11. 4—12. 
36—41.) 

BEZIERS, a city of France, dep. Henault, cap. arrond., 
agreeably situated on a fertile hill, hi a rich country, at 
tho junction of the Canal du Midi with tho Orb, 38 ra. 
S.W. Montpelier ; lat. 430 20* 31" N., long. 3« W E. 
Pop. (town ex, com.) 14,710. At a distance tho city 
has a fine appearance, but on entering the illusioa va- 
nishes. The houses are mean, and the streets narrow, 
crooked, and filthy. Its citadel has been demolbhcd ; 
but it is still surrounded by old walls, flanked with towers, 
round which is a newly-planted promenade. The ca- 
thedral, a Gothic building, has a noble interior, and its 
sharp towers and castellated wails give it at a distance the 
appearance of a superb Gothic mansion. The view from 
its terrace Is extensive and dellglitfol. One of the churches 
that existed previously to the revolution is now the corn- 
market, and the ancient episcopal palace Is the seat of the 
courts and government offices. Its convents have all been 
abolished. Beziers has tribunals of primary Jurisdiction 
and commerce, a communal college, an agricultural so- 
ciety, a public libraiy with 6,000 volumes, and a theatre. 
It produces silk stodiings, dimities, parchment, verdi- 
gris, starch, gloves, glass, and highly-esteemed sweet- 
meats ; but ft is principally distinguished by its distil- 
leries, which are extensive, and produce brandy, little, 
if at all, inferior to that of Cognac. Its situation makes 
it the centre of a considerable trade. 

Beziers is very ancient ; and the remains of an amphi- 
theatre, and of clstems and other Roman works, may still 
be recognised. In 1309, during the first crusade against 
the AiUgenses, Beziers having afforded protection to 
numbers of the fiigitlves, was besle^ by tho Catholic 
army, who, having carried it by assault, committed, at the 
Instigation of the pope's legate, an Indiscriminate mas- 
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focro of those found within Its walls, whether heretics or 
not I it aiso suffered severely during the rciigious wars 
Of the 16th century. 

Bar'boyrac, the learned translator and annotator of 
Grotlus and PuiTendorf ; and Klquet, the engineer of the 
Canal du Midi, vefe both natives of Bexiers. (.Hugo, art. 
Herault ; Dictionnaire Giographique, Ac.) 

BHADRINATH {Vadarinatha), a small to. in N. 
Hlndostan. prov. Kumaon, in a volley of the lilmahiya, 
80 m. N Alninrah, and 10,294 ft. above the level of the 
sea ; itit. 3(j" 43' N., long. 79° 39* U. It is remarkable 
onlr for a temple, much venerated by the Hindoos ; 
said to possess 700 villages, in diflTereiit parts of Gurwal 
and Kumaon, and visited annually by 50,000 pilgrims, 
from all parts of India. It has warm, sulphureous, and 
cold springs. (Hamilton's E. /. Gax. i. 224.) 

BIIAMO, or BANMO, one of the chief towns in the 
Birman cmp., cap. of a Shan principality, and chief seat 
of the Chinese ti.ide ndth Birmah ; on an elevated bank 
of the Irrawadi, 170 m. N.N.E. Ava, and 20 m. W. the 
Chinese border ; lat. 24° KK N., long. 96° 45' E. Next 
to Ava and Itanguon it is the largest place in the empire, 
and contains 2,n(Ml houses, inhabited mostly by Chinese; is 
surrounded by numerous well>penpled villages, and de- 
fended by a wooden stockade. The houses in Hharao 
and its district are hotter then those in most parts of the 
Birman dominions ; those of the Chinese are built of 
brick, and those of the natives, of reeds, thatched with 
grass, and separately railed in : there is a good bazar. 
The trade in woollens, cottons, and silks, is wholly in 
the h.mds of the Chinese, who mostly arrive here in 
caravans in December and January, but thK) of them live 
constantly in the town, as well as many other foreigners. 

The Shans, Singphus, and others, purchase salt, gna- 
pee (dried fish), and rice,- in large quantities, especially 
salt, which fetdies a very high price. All payments are 
made in silver ; and, were it not for a prohibition of the 
export of bullion from the Birman empire, it might 
answer the purpose of some European merchants to 
Sfdtle here. The people ajipear opulent ; have adopted 
in great part the Chinese costume ; and wear more orna- 
ments than in any town in Birmah. The revenue of the 
district, which is of no great extent, is said to amount to 
3 iacs of rupees a year. Old Blnimo, the original Shan 
town, is situated 2 days' journey up the Tapan, the near- 
est tributary of the Irrawadi. (CrairfurU's Embassy ; 
Asiat. Journal, Valcutta, No. Ixiv. April, IK17.) 

UHATflONG, a city of N. Iliiidostan {Hcjtaul), said 
formerly to contain 42,000 houses ; once the seat of an 
indep. chief, and, though much decayed, still the favour- 
ite residence of the Nepaiilcsc Brahmins ; H m. E.S E. 
Catinandoo ; lat. 27°4(K N., long. Ktio 8' E. 'I’hc palace 
and other buildings have a striking appearance, owing to 
the excellent quality ol the bricks and tiles. 

BHATNEER, a to of Hindustan, prov. Rajpootana, 
the mod. rap. of the Bhatty country, and the must E town 
In the presld. Bengal, 195 m. W.S.W. Delhi ; lat. 29° 36* 
N,, long. 74° 12' K. It was taken and destroyed by Ti- 
inour, in 139H, and again taken by the rojah of Birancrc 
in 1807, who retained possession of it for sevecal years. I 

BHAUGULPOKE, or BOCLIPOOK, adistr. of Hin- 
dustan, principally in prov. Bahaur, but the E. portion 
(Roiemanail) in Bengal, between lat. 23° 4' and 25° 49* N, 
and long. 86° l.V and 87° 31' E., having N. Tirhoot and 
Piimcah distr.; E. the latter and hlourshedabad; S. that 
of Beerbhoom ; and W. Bahar and Ramghur : length, 
N.W. to S.E., 133 m. ; breadth HO m.; area, 8,22.5 sq. m. 
Pop. 2,020,000. It comprises a territory on both sides the 
Ganges, Is divided into 22 thannahs, and contains the 
towns orMungger, R.-gemahul, and BhauguI|iore. 8. of 
the Ganges it Is liilly, and its lillls are connected with the 
Vindhyan chain ; they are in two separate clusters, one 
in the £., the other 'in the W., and connected by a 
third lateral range : the E. hills approach nearer than 
any other to the Ganges. Besides this river, which runs 
through Bhniigulporc for 60 m., the chief rivers arc the 
Goggrue and Gandahi. To the S. of the Ganges (he 
Btroams arc mere hill torrents, which, though wide, 
are usually fordable. The Jheels, or marshes, are 
neither large nor numerous. In the dry season their 
beds are often partly overgrown with the wild rose, 
a sign of the fertility of the soil, which is, however, 
not universal, much of Bhaugulporc, even in the plains, 
being stony and bare. The climate is warmer than 
in f^imeah, the liills hotter than the plains. R. and 
W. winds are the most prevalent : night frosts with the 
latter often occur to the S. of the Granges ; but, for a 
warm climate, the W. part is romarkably healthy, and 
fevers are common only in the B. Vegetation very si- 
milar to that about (kilcutta. There are a few wild 
elephants on the £. hills, but the most remarkable quad- 
ruped is the Hanuman ape, which abounds in immense 
numbers. SometrliNss of people inhabit the E. liiliB,difll‘r- 
tng greatly from the rest of the population, and thought 
Co be descendants of the aborigines. In person they 
resemble the other tribes of the Vindhyan inhabitants ; 
their litccs are oval, but not lozenge-sbaptxl, as in Uie 
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Chinese ; eyes similar to those of Europeans ; noses ob- 
tuse, seldom arched, but not Hat ; lips foil, but not like 
the negro’s. They call themselves Mdler, and number 
about 58,000; divided into two sections, called the N. and 
S. mountaineers, who dlflbr materially in many ef thidr 
manners and customs, and do not intermarry. They are 
good-natured, but not hospitable ; less civilised, but in 
quite as comfortable a condition as the inhabitants of the 
low country ; their houses are neater, and the ornaments 
of their women more numerous and valuable. Tbcir 
chiefs were formerly much addicted to predatory de- 
scents, hut have been pensioned by the* government to 
refrain from them. Such is the fondness of this people 
for ardent liquors, that they generally spend all they 
receive in drink at Bhaiigiilpore. I'hey respect Brah - 
mins, although of a different religion : their own deities 
have neither images nor temples. Another rude trilK-, 
called Maiyas, of almut 100 families, lii'C on the W. lulls, 
and subsist by felling and selling timber, 'i’he land in 
the E. parts of this district is more fertile than chat in 
the W. : rice, wheat, garden pnaluce, at Muiigger ; le- 
gumes, ricinus, rutton, and sugar-cane, are tiie chief 
objects of culture; ulxnit 3,000 sq. m. are under tillaw. 
The high rice-lands aio manured, and drill huslMiidry 
practised ; and sonic of the iinpleinents of agriculture 
are a decided impruvcmciit uiiou those of Bengal. 'J'he 
farms are small, and somctiines cultivated by several 
farmers clubbing together : most of (lie zemindars culti- 
vate their own estates, employing their poorer relatives 
in the oper.itive duties. 23'1,(K)0 bf-gas were once pur- 
clnmed by government, to ulTord a land .settlement to 
veteran and invalid soldier.s ; but the plan was not found 
to answer, and has been given up. The totJil laud-re- 
venue, in 1829-30, was 4.5,760/. Cottons, mixed cloth 
(silk and cotton), sugar, lirc-arms, and metallic and 
domestic artu:Ies, are tlic principal manufactures ; but 
trailc is itnneded by bad roads, and thi want of a few 
brldg<‘.s. I'lie Mobiuuniedans form about a sixth part of 
the population. 

Purtion.H of the four ancient countries of Auega, Gaur, 
Mitliila, and Magadba, are comprised in this district, 
which coiiUin.s in.-iny Buddhic, Br.*iliminical, and Mo- 
liainmcdun antiquities. In the 12th centor}’, W. Bliau- 
gulpore was seized by the Moslems, and the E. by the 
Bengalese, .and down to the time of British supreinacv 
botli were in a state of constant an.arcliy. Cossiin Afi 
intrcuctuHl himself in this district; but after liis wc^rks 
were destroyed, in the British dominion wiu soon 
quietly c.tablished. (Martin's Hist. E. huiia,\\. 1 — 
290. ; Jlannltan's E. L Gax. i. 251— i56. ; liip. on E. 1. 
/0atrs, 18,32.) 

Jill \('fief.i>oKE (f/ir abode qf refugees), eap. of the above; 
distr., seat of a gov. residc'iit and court of circuit ; beau- 
tifully situated, 2 m. S. of the Gauges ; 1 10 ni. N.W. Mcmii - 
shctlubad ; 240 in. N.W. Calcutta : lat. 25° 13' N., long. 
8(i° .58* E. Pop. about 30, UK), chiefly Mohammedans. It 
covcis a gri'Ut extent of ground, but is meanly built, 
consisting of scaltered market-places, badly siipplicHl, aiicl 
iiii-oin eniontly itlaci'd on declnities. Its greatest orna- 
ments are tlu> European and Moslem places of worship ; 
the latter arc of brick, and amongst the haudsomi^st in 
the prov., although small and some of them ruinous: 
the monument of Hoseyn Khan, a square building with 
five neat domes, is worth notice. There are a gaol and 
hospital, a Mohammedan Arabic college, w ith about 4() 
pupils, and an English school, with (1829-3U) 134 
scholars, chiefly belonging to the mountain tribes. The 
Roman Catholics, of whom there are about 60 individuals, 
partly descendants of the Portugese and partly native 
Hindoos, have a small church. A monument to the 
memory of Mr. Cleveland, by the council of Bengal and 
the inhab. of Bhaugirtpore, iias been erected about J in. 
from the town. A little to the N.W. arc two remarkable 
round towers, respecting which no tradition exists, but 
they (ibntinue to be visited by the Jain sect. Bhaugul- 
pore is -embosomed in groves of nalmyra, tamarind, and 
mango ; its vicinity abounds w'itn swelling hills, and is 
extremely fertile, well cultivated, and healthy, tbougli 
said to be infested with serpents. (Hamilton's E. 1, 
Gax. 1. 206. ; Mod. Trav. ix. 170—173.) 

BHOOJ, a city of Uiiidostan, prov. Cutch, of which 
it is the modern cap. ; built about 2 centuries ago, in a 
plain S.W. of a hill called Bhoojan, 60 m. N.E. tlio 
Indian Ocean ; lat. 23° IV N., long. 69° 62' E. Pop. 
(1818) almut 20,000, which, owing to bad and oppressive 
government. Is much loss than its amount at tiie beglo- 
iiing of the present century. From the N. the city has 
an imposing appearance ; Its white buildings, mosques, 
and pagodas, being intermixed with plnntatTous of date- 
trees ; but the interior has a very diflrerent appearaime. 
It is surrounded by a high, thick, and well built stone 
wtdl, flanked with round and square towers, mounted 
with artillery. Streets narrow and dirty, and turning at 
sharp angles : houses generally within strong walled en- 
closures, provided with loopholes, and each forming in 
Itself a complete fort. The palace is a well-built castle, 
adorned with several cupolas, and domes covered with 
B b 2 
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•nmnel in the Chinese stylo ; temples numerous, meny 
of them laree, end presenting e multitude of elaborate de- 
ooretlons. Every where are seen memorials of suttee and 
other ^molatlous : the mausoleum of Row Lacka. grand- 
father of the present ruler, and of a lady who ascended 
his funeral pile, Is. the most remarkable, and would be 
considered a beautiful ornament in any European city. 
Some others are In Moorish architecture, worked up 
with stucco to resemble marble. The hill Bhoojan is 
surmounted by extensive but ill built fortlGcaiions, 
which are no protection to the town ; they enclose a 
temple dedicated to the Nag^ or cobra de-capello. This 
fort was ti^en by e&csUade by the British, in 1H19. W. 
of the city, and close to the walls, there is a large tank 
or pool containing an elevated terrace, formerly a place 
of recreation for the chiefs ; but the buildings ore now 
In ruins. Bhooj is celebrated for its gold and silver 
works. {Trans. Bombay Lit. Soc. 11. 217. ; Mod. Trav. 
X. 172-17,5.) 

BHOPAUL, a state of Illndostan, tributary to the 
Brltisli, prov. Malwa and Gundwanah ; between lat. 2^ 
8(/ and 40' N., and lon^7C° 40' and 79° B., having 
N. and W. Scindla’s dom. ; E. and S. those of the presid. 
of Bengal and the Nerbudda river, which forms its en- 
tire S. boundary : length, E. to W., 145 m., greatest 
breadth 80 m. ; area, 6,772 sq. m. {Sutherland.) The 
country is full of jungles, and uneven ; the chief range 
of the Vindhyan mountains intersects its S. portion; but 
the soil is generally fertile, especially in the valleys, and 
watered by numerous streams. The ruling people are 
Patans, establlslied here by Aurungzelie early in the 
18th century, and of course Mohammedans. In 1H12, 
the vizier Mahomed made a vigorous defence against 
Sclndla, the rajah of Berar, and the Pindarritss ; but on 
his death, in 1816, the British interfererl to protect his 
dom., and thp Marquis of Hastings conferred on bis 
successor, Nusseer Mahomed, in 1817, a considerable part 
of the present territory in reward for his he.'irty co • 
operation with the British. It was then calculated that 
in five years the revenue of the rajah would increase to 
nearly 30 lacs a year. Bhopaul continues in a tranquil, 
and evidently prosperous condition. 

Bhopaul, the cap. of the above state, placed on the 
boundary between Malwa and Outnlwanali, lat. 23° 17' 
N., long. 77° 30' E.; 110 m. E. Oojein ; 310 m. S.W. 
Allahabad. It Is surrounded by a stone wall, but is in a 
dihapidated state, as well as its suburb, and a Hindoo for- 
tress at its .S.W. extremity. There are two consider- 
able tanks immediately a^oining it. from which two 
rivers take their rise. 

BHURTPOUE, a small territory of Hindostan, prov. 
Agra, including the small pcrgiiiinah Tanna; sluape 
somewhat triangul.ar, having N.E. the British dom.; 
S.E. tiiose of Scindla; and W. the rajpoot state of Ma- 
cherry : area, 1,04G sq. m. {Sutherland.) It is inhabited 
by Jauts, who migrated from the banks of the Indus, 
atul settled here about 1700, and who have assumed to 
themselves the title of the military caste, and their chief 
that of rajah. The soil of Bhurtpore is light, but well 
watered and cultivated : cotton, com, and sugar, are the 
chief agricultural products. Wood is very scarce and 
dear ; the houses are all of red sandstone, and the vil- 
lages In good condition and repair. Wells are numerous, 
and constructed by building the masonry first, which is 
afterwards andormined and sunk. The peacock is an 
object of veneration. The chief towns are Bhurtpore and 
Deeg. Large quantities of salt arc produced from brine 
springs at Combher. In 1768 this territory was at its 
greatest extent ; stretching along the course of the Jumna 
river, from near Delhi to Etawah ; but the greater portion 
was soon after conquered by Nudjiff Khan. In 1826, hav- 
ing been usurped from Its rightflil sovereign, the British 
interfered ana took the capital, since which it has been 
under their protection. « 

Bhurtporb, the cm. of the above terrltonr, and seat 
of its rajah, 31 m. N. W. Agra ; lat. 27° 17' «., long. 77° 
23' E. It is about 8 m. in circum., and was formerly sur- 
rounded by a mud wall 6Q feet thick, flanked by many 
bastions, and defended by a strong fort ; but these for- 
tific.atlons have been mostly blown up and demolished. 
This city was built with part of the spoil pillaged by the 
Jauts from the baggage of Aurungzebe’s army during his 
last march to the Deccan, and became afterw'ards a cole, 
bratttd mart for military stores. It resisted with great 
vigour the forces of Lord Lake, who lost, in 180.5, 3,100 
men under Its walls ; but it at laat capitulated to him. In 
18SA it was stormed and taken by Lord Combermere 
from the usurper Doorjun SAl, when the present rajah 
Bnlwunt Sing, was established in its possession. {Ha~ 
fmilton*s B. i. Qaz. i. 232—234. ; Heberts Narrative, ii. 
857-360.) 

BIAGGIO (ST.), a town of Naples, prov. Calabria 
Ultra, 3 m. w. Nicastro. Pop. 8,000. Its situation is 
insalubrious, and it suflbred severely from an earthquake 
In 1788. Us territory produces good wine, and has some 
mineral springs. 

JtlALYSTOCK, a prov. of Russia in Europe, for- 
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merly bqjongfng' to Poland, having the government of 
Grodno on the E.. and being surrounded on all the other 
sides by the modern kln^om of Poland. Area, 8,436 
sq.m. Fop. variously estimated, but probably about 
260,000. Surface flat, with some slight undulations ; soil 
generally sandy, but not infertile. It Is bounded on the 
S. by the W. Bug, a navigable affluent of the Vistula, 
which is its principal channel of communication. Forests 
extensive and valuable, but much dilapidated, through 
want of proper regulations as to their management. 
Agriculture is almost the only employment ; and con- 
siderable quantities of corn (especially rye and wheat), 
with linseed, hops, and timber, ore sent to l>antzlc and 
Elbing. The nobles are very numerous, being estimated 
to amount to 9,(J00 families, or nearly 50,000 individuals ; 
but the great bulk of them arc steeped in poverty, many 
being compelled to cultivate their little patches of land 
with their own hands, or hire themselves to others. 
Manufacturing Industry is all but unknown, and only 
the most common and indispensable trades are carried 
on. {Schnitxler, La Russic.^c. p. 557.) 

Bialy STOCK, a town of Russia In Europe, cap. prov. 
same name; lat. m°7' 35" N., long. 23° 18' K Pop. 
8,218. It is a handsome town ; houses of brick, with 
the gables to the streets, which are straight and well 
paved. The castle of Count Branicki, grand hetmfiu 
of the crown, called the Versailles of Poland, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of tbc town. {Schnitzicr, La Jtussie 
4c., p. 558.) 

BlANA, a to. of Hindostan, prov. Agra, territ. Bhurt- 
pore, .50 ra.W.S.W. Agra, lat. 2.5° 57' N., long. 77° 8' E. 
It stands' at the foot ofa hill, the ridge of wbirh is co- 
vered with tile remains of buildings, including a fort and 
a high pillar, conspicuous at a great distance. The town 
is large, contains many stone houses, and a good bazar. 
It preceded Agra as the cap. of tile prov., and is often 
mentioned in llie memoirs of the Kmp. Baber. 

BIBEKACH, a town of Wirteinberg, circ. Danube, 
cap. bailiwick, in a fertile valley, on the Riess, 22 in. 
S. S.W. Ulm. Pop. 4,GOO. It is encircled by walls 
flanked with towers, and has a town-house, 4 churches, 
one of whicli is common to Catholics and Protestants ; 
a college, 3 schools, n well endowed hospital, &c. Some 
branches of tiie linen and woollen manufactures arc car- 
ried on, and there arc numerous taiiiiericb and breweries, 
and a bell-foundry. Tlie mineral waters of Jordansbail 
are at a short distance from tlie town. It is the birtli- 
placcof Wieland ; and in 1 796 tlie French, under Moreau, 
defeated the Austrhans in its vicinity. 

B1C;ANKRE, or BICK ANKER, a territ. of Hiiidns- 
tan, prov. Rajpootann, divis. Marw'ar, chiefly between 
lat. 27° and 29° N. ; having N. the Bhatty country ; S. 
the Jondpoorand Seypoor dom.; E. Humana and tbc 
Shehawutty countr}’, and W. Jesselmcre and the great 
desert, of which it forms a part: area, 18,000 sq. in. 
{Sutherland). The surface is elevated, but flat, sandy, 
and destitute ol water w'hcrc not irrigated by wells, 
which arc from 100 to 200 ft. deep. Tiie crops are very 
precarious, and greatly dependimt on the periodical 
rains : rain-water is carefully preserved in cisterns. 
Bejurah and other Indian pulse are almost tiie only 
articles grown, other necessaries being supplied from 
the contiguous prov. Coarse and fine rice are imi>orted 
from Lahore ; wheat from Jeypoor ; salt from Combher ; 
spices, copper, and coarse cloth from .losselmere. The 
other imports are sugar, opium, and indigo : liorses and 
bullocks of an inferior breed arc nearly the sole exports. 
Bicanerc and Cluxiro are the chief towns. In 1818 the 
rajah was admitted under British protection, without a 
subsidiary allowance. 

Bioanbhb, the cap. of the above dom., and residence 
of its rtqah, inthe Indian desert ; 240 m. W. S.W. Delhi, 
and 145 m. N. N. W. Ajmcer ; lat. 27° 67' N., long. 
73° 2',E. It is fortified by a strong wall strengthened 
with many round towers, and contrasts imposingly with 
the desolation around it, which is as great as that of the 
wildest tract of Arabia, except on its N. side, where 
there is a wooded valley. Most of the dwellings in 
the town are mere mud huts painted red : there are 
tome lofty white houses and temples ; and at one corner 
a citadel about \ m. sq., encompassed by a wall 30 ft. 
high, and a good dry ditch, a confused assemblage of 
towers and battlements, overtopped by crowded houses. 
Its best security is in the scarcity of water lii the country 
around. {IlamiUon's E. I. Gax. i. 237, 238. ; Elphin- 
stone's Account t^CasUnd, i. 15—20.) 

BICESTER, a par. and town of England, co. Oxford, 
hand. Ploughley, 52 m. N. W. by N. London. Area of 
par., 2,520 acros. Pop. of par. In 1821, 2,544; 1831, 2,868. 
The town is well built on a small stream, that joins the 
Charwell at Isllp. The church, built in 1400, on the 
site of an older one, contains many ancient monuments, 
and has'a lofty tower. There is a charity school, where 
30 boys are clothed and educated ; and another for the 
instruction of 60 girls. The weekly market is held on 
Friday, and annuiu fairs on Easter Friday, 1st Friday in 
June, Aug. 6., Friday after old Michaelmas, and 2 fol- 
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lowing Fridays* and the Ist Friday In Dec. $ th^ are for 
cattle, and both fairs and market are well attended. Its 
proximity to the Oxford Canal gives it some tmsiness, 
but no particular manufactures are carried on, except 
that of bone lace by a few of the females, and the brew- 
Jng of ale* noted for Us excellence. The par. Is divided 
into 2 townships* King's End* and Market End, In ^e 
latter the town is situated. 

BIDACHE, a town of France, dep. Basses Pyrenees, 
cap. cant., on the Bidoiize, 18m. E. Bayonne. Fop. 2,722. 

BIDEFOKD, a sea-port* bor., and par. of England, 
CO. Devon, bund. Sbeubeare, on the Torridge* about 
11 m. aliovc where it unites with the lestuary of the 
Taw ; 180 m. W. by S. Londhn. Pop. in 1821, 4,0{i3; 
in 1831, 4,846: houses at last census, {127. The greater 
part of the town stands on an acclivity on the W. 
of the river, and is connected with its E. division by a 
stone bridge of 24 arches, built in the 14th century. It 
consists chiefly of 2 spacious streets, paved, and partialiy 
lighted : the houses, tiinugh improved, are, for the most 
part, but indiiferent structures of timber framing, filled 
up with bricks. BesidA the church (in tlie earlier Gothic 
style), the Baptists, Independents, and Weslcyans, have 
each a chapel. There is a neat town-hall, and another 
hall, with a school, is attached, belonging to the truslpes 
of the Bridge estate. Being a ])lace of frequent resort 
from the neighbouring watering-town of Appledorc, it 
lias public assembly-rooms. Tlie river is faced by a fine 
quay, 1,200 ft. in length, broad and convenient. It has an 
ancient endowed grammar-school, a national school for 
300 children, and a school supported by the dissenters. 
An endowed linspital maintains 7 aged poor. Ropes* 
Stalls, and a considerable quantity ot common earthen- 
ware, arc manufactured ; it has also a small lace manu- 
factory, and several docks, in which the smaller class of 
vessels are built : In the vicinity are several tan-yards. 
The port is within Barnstaple bar (see Barnstaple), and 
is accessible fur vessels of 200 tons as far as the bridge ; 
about 2| m. above which the Torrington Canal unites 
with the river. Ships of larger size unload at Apple- 
dore. Its principal imports consist of timber, from 
the Baltic and from Canada ; coals, from Bristol and 
Wales ; and groceries and other colonial produce, from 
Bristol and other |x)rts. Its chief exports are s&ils, 
cordage, and articles of general supply, tor the New. 
foundland fisheries ; oak bark, to Ireland ; eorthenw'are, 
to Wales ; and corn and flour, to Bristol. It had, on the 
1st of January 1836, 115 registered vessels, of the burden 
of 9,509 tons, maimed by .54.5 seamen, mostly employed 
in the coasting trade ; and about 160 liccuscfi boats, em- 
ployed ill the < oast fishery. The port comiirises those of 
Ciovelly and Hartland in its jurisdiction. I'he market 
days are — Tuesday for corn ; Saturday for general 
provisions. There are 3 fairs ; Feb. M., July 18.* 
Nov. 13. 

Its municipal affairs are managed by a mayor, 3 alder- 
men. and 12 councillors. Frevioiisly to the municipal 
act (5 & 6 W. 4. c. 76.), It was governed by a charter of 
16 James I.* confirming and extending a previous one 
(16 Elizabeth). The corporation revenue does not ex- 
ceed 60/. a year, derived from tenements in the bor. : 
the ouay dues belong to the lord of the manor* ana are 
regulated by an act passed in 1828. The liviTig is a rec- 
tory 111 private patronage. Bideford is styled a bor. in 
the Saxon records. It sent members to the 11. of C. 
during the reigns of Edward I. and II., but grudging 
the expense which this occasioned, it got relieved from 
the obligation, and has not since been represented 1 In 
M71 it obtained a market and fair. The expeditions 
under Raleigh and Grenville, to Carolina, appear to have 
origiiiated its foreign commerce. Silk weaving was in- 
troduced in 1660, and in 1685 many French refugees 
settled in it, and increased its trade. At the close of this 
century its Newfoundland trade had become extensive ; 
and for the first half of tho 18th century its imports of 
tobacco were only exceeded by those of London. Dr. 
Shebbeare, of pamphleteering notoriety, was a native of 
Bideford. 


BIDSCHOW, or BICZO W, a town of Bohemia, cap. 
circ., on the Czidliua, 16 ih. W. Konigratz. Pop. 4,000. 

BIELEF, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Toula, 
on the Oka. 66 m. S.W. Toula. Pop. 7,000. This, 
which is an ancient town, is, after Toula, the most im- 
portant in the government. Tho inhab. carry on a con- 
siderable commerce. 

BIELEFELD, a thriving town of Prussian West- 
nhalla, cap. circ., 88 in. B. Munster. P6p. 5,800. 
It has excellent bleaching grounds and extensive 
manufactures of thread and linen. It is defended 
^ a rampart and ditch; and, besides Catholic and 
Protestant churches, has a synagogue, and an orphan 
asyliun. It is celebrated for its tobacco pipes made of 
carbonated magnesia, and known in commerce by the 
name of iemne de mer^ or meerschaum. 

BIRLGOROD, a town of European Russia, gov. 
Koursk, cap. district, on the Doultz, 80 in. S. Kousrk . 
Pop. nearly 8,000. It consists of an old and new town 


and three suburbs. Houses mostly of wood. Its name 
White town is derived from a ohalk-hill in the neigh- 
bourhood. (Sehnitxier, La Hmsfe, 4rc. p.3(10.) 

BIELITZ, a town of the Austrian States, in Moravia, 
on the Rlala, 16 m. E.N.E. Teseben. Pop. 6,000. It is 
well built, and is the seat of a FrotesUnt consistory, 
which bos under its Jurisdiction Moravia and Austrian 
Silesia. 

BIELLA, a town of the Sardinian States, dlv. Turhi, 
cap. prov. andmand.fOn the Cervo, partly on the summit 
and partly on the declivity of a mountain, 12 m. N. E. 
Ivrea. Pop. 7,700. It is the seat of a bishopric ; has 4 
parish churches, 2 hospitals, and a college ; and produces 
linens, silks, and paper. 

BIELO OZERU, or WHITEXAKE, a lake of Russia 
in Europe, gov. Novgorod, about 240 m. E. Petersburg. 
It is of an elliptical shape, its greatest length being nearly 
30, and its greatest breadth 20 m. Its bottom consists of 
a whitish clay, which, during tempestuous weather, com- 
municates its colour to the water, whence, doubtless, its 
name is derived. It receives numerous small rivers ; its 
surplus waters are carried off by the Chexna, an afliuent 
of the Wolga. It is deep, and generally limpid, and Is 
well stocked with fish. 

BIELOZERSK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Novgorod, S. side of the above lake. It is fortified, and 
has some trade. 

BIELSK, a town of European Russia, prov. Bialystok, 
70 m. S.S.W. Grodno. Pop. 2,000. ft is well built, 

I paved, has a handsome custom-house, and gave its name 
to the palatinate of Biclsk, of which It was the cap. till 
1795. 1'his is one of the towns from which Jews are 
excluded. 

BIENNE, or BIEL, a town of Switzerland, cant. 
Berne, in a fertile little plain at the E. foot of the Jura, 
near the lake of Bienne, and on the road Trom Bo&il to 
Berne, 16 m. W. of the latter. The Suze fiows through 
the town. Pop. 2,150 ; houses, 304. It has a good gym- 
nasium, with G professors. The public library, which 
was plundered in ihc revolution, contains at present only 
2,5(j0 volumes. Bienne is very ancient : previously to 
1798, it was a free and independent city ; but in that 
year it was united to France, and, iu 1816, to the caut. of 
Berne. 

The lake of Bienne extends along the Jura chain ; 
being about 10 m. in length by 3 in breadth. It is not 
pre-eminent for beauty of bcctier^', and owes its lelebrity 
principrilly to its having within it the Isle de St. Pierre, 
the retreat of Koiis.ieau. 

BIGGAU, a burgh of barony, Scotland, co. I.anark, 
27 m. S.W. Edinburgh. Pop. in 1835, 1,4.54. The ba- 
rony of Biggar has for centuries been the property of the 
Flemings, formerly Earls of Wigton, to which family 
the greater part of it still belongs. It consists oliiefly 
of one wide and spacious street. I'iio chief employ- 
ment of tho inhab. Is cotton weaving for the Glasgow 
market. This species of business afforded work, in 1836, 
to 210 persons. The burgh also contains 28 shoemakers, 
26 masouB, 20 tailors, 20 carters, 16 spirit-dealers, of 
whom 6 are innkeepers, 4 surgeons, &c. The quantity 
of excisable articles sold in 1835 was 2,608 gdlons of 
British spirits, 80 gallons of brandy, 136 g.'Ulons of ginger- 
wine, 88 doz. of foreign wine, 2,.528 lbs. of tea, and 
1376 lbs. of tobacco and snuff. The par. church is a 
venerable Gothic edifice, built in 1560. There are also 
2 dissenting chapels, a savings* bank, and 3 public sub- 
scription libraries. 

BIGGLESWADE, a par. and town of England, co. 
Bedford, hund. Biggleswade, 41 m. N. N.W. London. 
Area of par., 4,220 acres ; pop. of do., in 1821, 2,778 ; 1831, 
3,226. The town is sltaatf^ on the great North road, 
by the Ivcl, over which there is a stone bridge. Houses 
cniefly brick, and have a neat, modern appearance. The 
church is a Gothic building, founded in 1230, and exten- 
sively repaired in 1832. There are 2 free schools, one for 
12, the' other for 8 boys : a charity, producing 300/. a 
year, supports them, and Is applied also in various other 
specified modes. The river is navigable to the town, by 
which means It is supplied with coals, timl>cr, corn, Ac. 
The weekly market, on Wednesday, is one of the largest 
in England for corn. There are 6 annual fairs ; Feb. 
14., Saturday in Easter week, WhIt-Monday, Aug. 2., and 
Nov. 8. There is a small manufacture of thread lace, em- 
ploying some females, and a steam flour-mill ; but the 
chief support of the place are its markets and fairs, and 
the travellers who resort to it. A petty sessions for the 
three neighbouring hundreds is held in the town. It has 
several good inns. 

BIJANAGUR (VifayasMgura, the city of triumph), 
Annaooondy (Canarese), or Alpatna, an anc. and 
celeb, city of Hindostan, prov. Bejapoor, occupying 
lioth banks of the Toombuddra; that port of it on the 
S.E.bank only being properly called Bganagur, and b(‘- 
longing to the British dom., presid. Mailras ; 1 17 m. S.S.K. 
Bejapoor, 27 m. N.W. Bellary ; lat. 16P 14' N., long. 76® 
37' E. It was formerly the metropolis of a kingdom, 
which, in 1515, comprised the two Caruatics, above and 
H b 3 
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belov' the Ghauts, and Is said to have then been 84 m. in 
rirc. : this portion of the conjoined cities is now about 
8 m. in circ., nearly uninhabited, and in ruins t tiiese 
however, are all of granite, and far excel in extent and 
grandeur those of any other Hindoo city. BiJanagur has 
a most remarkable site. ** It is built,*’ says llamlltcn, ** in 
a plain, enclosed by and encumbered with stupendous 
masses of granite, u bich, in some places, swell up from 
the surface to the form and magnitude of hills, and in 
others present detached blocks of various forms, piled 
over one another in all sorts of fantastical combiimtfons ; 
occasionally surrounding little isolated vallevs, and else* 
where obstructing all passage except through the narrow 
winding defiles which separate the fragments. The com- 
munications from street to street, and in some cases the 
streets also, follow the mazes of these chasms, and in one 
quarter the principal thoroughfare is under a naturally 
covered passage formed by the rocks : the ancient battle- 
ments, turrets, and gateways are still in a high state of | 
orescrvatlon : the main streets paved with Immense 
fiags of granite, are intersected at intervals by aque- 
ducts ; and tanks and wells are excavated in the rock. 
Temples, choultries (hotels), and many other edifices, 
public and private, of the purest style of Hindoo archi- 
tecture and great dimensions, are seen perched on the 
most conspicuous eminences of the naked rotk, or ranged 
In long lines on the plain. . . . There is a continued suc- 
cession of paved streets, now nearly uninhabited, for 
three miles, from the 'I'ooinbuddra ferry to Ihimpa, at the 
W. extremity; and the appearance of the rums about 
Camlapoor, on the S.W., indicate that they .also were 
mice included within the city boundaries. . . . The Wtilis, 
pillars, arches, and even the fiat roofs and beams of all 
these structures are composed of granite. . . . Some blocks 
are from 12 t/i lf> feet broad, and thick in proportion; 
and thnugli of unequal bulk and various shapes, are uni- 
versally well cut, fitted to each other with the greatest 
nicety, and display at this day an exterior lustre sur- 
passing that of most buildings of 20 years* standing.” 
I'tie Toonibiiddra is .about one third of a mile broad, but 
at the upper part of the city contracts greatly, and here 
there was once a stone bridge : its bed is clogged by 
dctiu'lied granite rocks, which rise above its surfiu;e, ana 
lu-e generally surmounted by some religious edifice. It 
forms the N . and E boundary of the city, which is cii- 
clused S. and Ifi. partly by its natural barriers, partly ^ 
strong stone walls. The chief edifices arc — the temple 
of Wittolia (an ii)c.arn.ation of Vishnu), nearly in the 
centre of the city, w liicli consists of one central and four 
subordinate buildings, surrounded by several smaller 
j)agodas and niiincruiis cells, and occupying an area 
4(K) feet long by 20 widc^this temple contains a cha- 
riot cut entirely out ofjflRnite, on which the image oi 
the god is exposed on noiklays : tlie temple of JM^a- 
dev.a, .at llumpu, with a ])yranndical portico of 10 stories, 
and 160 feet high, well endowed, and attended by many 
lirahmins, faces a lino street 90 feet wide, lined with hand- 
soine stone btiihlings decorated with sculptures, running 
nearly parallel to the Tootnbuddra, from which it is 
scparatfHl by i ows of trees, and leading to another temple, 
where there is an image of the bull Nundy, 12 feet high, 
carved out of the solid rock. Between Hifinpa and 
C.imlqpoor the rocks are studded with pattodas, the 
])rlnclnal of wlilch.are the great temple of Krishna, and 
a smaller one dedicated to Ganesa, but wlilch contains 
also a crilussal granite image of the former, 16 feet high 
by 10 feet broiul. 'i'he inner city near this is the resi- 
dence of the rajah, and contains tlie remains of four 
difl'ercnt palaces. Bijnnagur has a temple of li.oma, with 
pillars of black bornbleiido, and amongst a group of 
temples near the ferry Is a gigantic figure of llimtman, 
carved in bas-relief. This city was built by two brother^, 
lietweeii A.n. l.’lfifi and 1.343; In it was taken and 
completely sacked by the Muhaninied.ans. ^Hamilton's 
E. 1. Gax.y i. 2 : 19 , 240.) 

IIMNER, or KHUNTAGH A UT, a territory of Ilin- 
ilnstan, prov. Bengal, bordering on Assam, and belonging 
partly to Britain and partly to Bootan. It lies on both 
sides the Bralunaputra, extending S. as far as the Garrows 
mountains, and consists chiefly of a level country, well 
llttiHl for the production of rice, especially that portion S. 
of the Brahmaputra, which is tiio most valuable, and be- 
sides wheat, produces barley, mustard, pulse, betel, sugar- 
cane, and mulberry-trees. The villages are generally 
ueater than those In Bengal, and have sugar-iaineand betel 
plantations. For a considerable period Bijiu e was not 
known to bo included in the Dewanny territories, but 
WHS considered to belong to Bootan ; presents of ele- 
phants, 4fc. were, however, made yearly to both the 
J3eb. rajah and the British government, and a kind of 
dependence on either or both of tliem, acknowledged by 
the Bijnee rajah. In 17H5 the payment in elephants was 
commuted by the British government into a tribute of 
rimees: the Bootan tribute consists chiefly of dried 
llsh. llalf the rents of the rajah arc paid in coarse 
cotton cloth woven by females. His affairs generally are 
very ill managed ; his country plundered by needy re- 
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taincri; Its trade ruined by exactions and nionoiiollesj 
and some years since lie was so poor as to be obliged 
once in three years to raise loans by absolute begging. 
The people are divided into two sections, the Bhakat, or 
worshippers of Krishna, and the Goraml, who eat pork 
and other meats, and drink liquors. The British gov. 
claim the right of Investiture to the zemindary. 

B»nbe, a town of Hindostan, cap. of the above ri^ab- 
shlp, 23 m. N. Goolpara ; Jat. 26° 29^, long. 90^ 47' K. 
It contains a fort defended by a brick wul, the residence 
of the rajah, some small brick temples, and about 100 
thatched huts. It appears at present to belong to 
Bootan. {Hamilton's £.J^Gaz.i. 241—243.) 

BILBAO, a seq-port town of Spain, the ancient cap. 
of Biscay, in a fine plain, on the Nervlon or Ihalzabal, 

I about 10 m. above its confluence with the sea at Portu- 
galete ; lat. 43" 15' 47" N., long. 99 4V W. Pop. 15,000. 
It is said to be healthy, notwithstanding the climate is 
remarkable for humidity. Houses lofty, uniform, and 
well-built, with projecting roofs, that aflord shelter from 
the sun and rain. Streets well paved and level ; several 
of them may be washed at pleasure with water conveyed 
by an aqueduct from a mountain a league distant. 
Bowles describes it as a paragon of cleanliness ; but its 
pre-eminence in this respect is questioned by Mr. Inglis. 
No wheeled carriages are allowed to pass along tho 
streets, but all goods are carried in panniers on mules, or 
in sledges, which have a contrivance by whlrh they con- 
stautlj moisten their path with water. There is a fine 
promenade by the rli'er’s side, over which a suspension, 
bridge is thrown in lieu of the old wooden one that 
formerly existed. There is also a stone bridge of 3 
arches, and a handsome cemetery, formed by the corpo- 
ration, at an expense of 30,0004 Convents and mo- 
nasteries are here very conspicuous. They are im- 
mense piles, of little architectural beauty, having strong 
gratings to all the windows. Some ot them arc very 
rich ; and a nun must take nimut 30,000 reals (3lil)/.) 
into the ronvent on admission. The abattoirs^ or 
slaughter houses, in the Tuscan style, in the centre of 
the town, are well contrived, well ventilated, ami co- 
piously supplied with fresh w.atcr. The corporation is 
extremely rich. On the occasion of the visit of Fenli- 
nand Vlf. no less than 2,000,0(H) of reals (20, 0(H)/.) were 
exiiendi'd in feasts, decorations, and bull-flgiits. Their 
funds arise from octrois, or tolls, upon the various ne(*es- 
sarics imported by sea or land, and the monopoly of the 
supply of iiecf, whfeii is farmed to the butchers. They 
maintain an elementary school for teacliing reading, 
writing, and Latin, by an iiniiost of 4 reals per ton on 
foreign vessels entering the jHirt. The Consulado, or 
Tribunal of Coininerce, supports schools of drawing, 
architecture, mathematics, and the French and F.nglish 
languages, for the children of the town and neighbour- 
hooil. There is an hospital calculated lo accoinmodato 
2.*)(} patients ; it has a w ai'd for tlic reception of strangers 
or jiersons above the lover cl.ass, who may wish for good 
advice at a mmlerate expense, without troubling their 
relations or friends. Tiu‘se pay half-a-doilar a day, and 
have the comforts of a private house, and the best hos- 

S ital attendance. The m.anufactures consist of various 
cscriptions of hardware, anchors, leather, jiaper, liats, 
tobacco, and earth<*nware. There are several docks for 
building merchant vessels ; two large rope manufactories, 
&c. Billiao is the jirincipal port for the N. of Spain. 
The exjiorts principally consist of iron and steel, wool, 
fish, fruits, chestnuts, Ac., and sometimes large quantities 
of corn from the interior ; but the trade of tlie port has 
declined ever since Saxon wools began to be preferred 
to those of Spain in foreign markets. The clearances are 
not now above half thtlr former number. Some houses 
have still considerable returns from the fish trade, and 
one or two from the exportation of iron ; but this also 
has fallen off, from the greater cheapness of Swedish iron. 
The imports consist principally of cotton and woollen 
fabrics, colonial products, Ac. l.nrgc vcasols uswdly 
stcqi at Portiigalcte, near the moqth of the river, or at 
Olaviaga, about 4 m. below tlio town. Spring tides rlso 
about 13 it. ; and by taking advantage of them, vessels of 
considerable burden occasionally ^cach the town. 

There are no public Ainiiserai'nts, excepting occasional 
bull fights. Two attempts to establish a theatre liave 
failed ; partly, as Mr. Inglis supposes, through the 
agOnry of the priests. One or two houses arc said to 
realise from 2,(MK)/. to :i,()(H)/. a year ; but Mr. Inglis 
thinks n(i one six‘nds 300/. Beef costs about 10 quartos 
(3(/.) per lb. ; mutton, 3^</. ; and the best bread, 
Labourers earn fl-om KW. to l.v. a day ; masons, car- 
penters, Ac., from 'lOd. to 2s. Gocxl wine Is ?i/. a bottle, 
rhe markets arc well supplied with vegetables and fruit, 
particularly tlie tomata, or love apple, a principal fngre- 
dient in Spanish cookery, 'riiere is plenty of game, 
among which the small birds called cnimbas are upreat 
dainties. The cuttle lisli, and a particular kind of eels^ 
are also highly esteemed. Circles of from G to 10 families 
agree to meet together every evening during the winter, 
Bt the house of one of the party, changing the rendezvous 
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every week. They take chocolate before leaving homcL 
and sup on their return. Cards, dancing, and music flu 
up ^e evening's amusements. Theyeat together only 
at the end of ^he season, when alV tne money won at 
cards is spent UMn a dinner in the country, of which 
the members of the circle partake. 

BilbM was founded under a charter granted by a 
lord of Biscay, in 13W; from whom, and succeeohig. 
sovereigns, it obtained sevend privileges. The Con- 
sulado of Burgos was transferred thiUier at the end of 
the 15th century ; and its decisions in matters of com- 
merce were referred to throughout Spain, and regarded 
as of the highest authority out of it. It has been alter- 
nately occupied by the different victorious parties in the 
late and present civil war. (Dieeionario Oeourafico 
torieo por la Real AcadenUa de Madrid^ 1802, 1. 178. ; 
MUlano Diceionario ii. 1 18., and Supplement g 

Boutlet, Introduccion a la Geogreffiadela EspaHa, 1778 : 
JfKliSf ^ain in 1830, i. 18-^.) I 

BlLBDULCiEllIl), the name given to an extensive 
territory of Africa, embriicing the country Wing between 
the S. declivity of Atlas and the Sahara, or Great Desert ; ! 
atid between Fezzan on the B., and Cape Non, on the I 
Atlantic, on the W. It mostly consists of vast deserts, t 
difibring but little from the Great Insert, with which it | 
insensibly intermingles. In parts, however, where there 
is water, extensive plantations of the date palm, which > 
here flourishes in great luxuriance, are met with. It is ' 
said by some, that its real name, Blaid^el-Jeridt means ' 
country of the date-palm ; while others, among whom Is i 
Shaw, interpret Blaidr-eimJerid as meaning dry or parched ^ 
country. Trovc/s, p. 4. 4to. ed ) 

BILLERICA Y, a chafielry and town of England, co. 
Essex, hand. Barnstable, par. Great Burstead, 24 m. 
E.N.E. London. Its pop. Is returned with that of the 
parish, which was. In 1821, l.HCl ; 1831, 1,U77 : housos, 3H7; 
area, 4,420 acres. The town is on an eminence overlooking 
a rich vale, and commanding extensive views. Silk braid 
and laces are the only manufactures, and these are de- 
clining. There is a weekly market, Tuesd., and fairs 
Aug. 2. and Oct. 9., for cattle. The parish church is 
about 2 m. from Billcrlcay, but there is an episcoiial cha- 
pel in the centre of the town, and three dissenting ehapels; 
there is also an endowed school for 10 poor children. > 
The ann. val. of prop, of the par. in 1815 was 7,169/. ; its ; 
average poor-r.-ites, 1,031/. Billericay is the central town i 
of a poor union of 26 pars. About 1 m. from the church , 
are some earth-works, called Blunt’s Walls, where Ro- . 
man remains have been dug up. . 

BILLITON, a rocky sterile isLind of Jlic Eastern 
Archipelago (1st div.), Iwtween Sumatra ana Borneo. It 
is of a circular form, about .50 m. in length and 45 in 
breadth. ITie pop. is very scanty, not being supposed 
to exceed 2,tM)0 or 3,000. Iron ore, which in tropical 
cuuntru's is usually scarce, is ftiiind here in great abun- 
ilaiiee, and the metal produced from it is said to be of ex- 
celU'iit quality. The produce of rict; is not suflicient even , 
for the consumption of the pop. Tiic Dutch maintain I 
a garrison in the island, anu some cruisers on the sur- | 
rounding seas, to check the piracy in wldch the natives • 
are prone to indulge. The interior has not been ex- ! 
plored. It is, however, believed to contain mines of , 
tin. 

BILLOM, a town of France, d^^p. Puy de Ddme, cap. 
cant., on a hill, 14 m. E.S.E. Clermont. Pup. 4,467. | 
This is one of the most ancient towns in Auvergne. The ; 
walls, by 'Which it was fitrmerly surrounded, have disap- j 
peared, and its manufactures and commerce have also : 
declined. A university, founded here in 1458, continued ■ 
to flourish till ir)65, at which epoch it was made over to I 
the Jesuits, by whom it was administered till the sup- i 
pres-sion of their order, when it also ceased to exist. At ! 
}trc3ent the town has a departmental college. During ! 
the period of the I^euguc, Billom was a principal focus of 
the disorders that .igitated Auvergne. Sturms are very 
frequent In this district ; and, ip consequence of the preu 
valence of rainy weather, the town has sometimes been 
c.illed rSgott/ dtt la Basse Auvergne, ( HugOt art. I*uv 
de D6me.) 
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BlLSA,-a town of Hindostan, prov. Malwa, belonging 
to Scindia, on the E. side of the Betwa, near its conflu- 
ence with the Russ, 32 m. N.E. Bhopaul. It is sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, and had, in 1820, 5,000 houses. 
The contiguous country is celebrated for the excellence 
of its tobacco. 

BILSKN, a town of Belgium, prov. Limburg, cap. 
cant., on the Demer, 7 m. W. Maestrlcht. Pop. 2J00. It 
produces earthenware and cutlery. ^ 

BILSTUN, a market town and chapelry of England, 
co. Stafford, N . div., hund. Sclsdon, par. Wolverhampton, 
2^ m. S.E. Wolverhampton, 11 m. N.W. Birmingham, 
and 107 m. N.W. London. Pop. (1831) 14,492 j houses, 
2,988. It stands on rising ground, and is very irregularly , 
built. The principal streets contain some substantial , 
and handsome houses, and, within the last few years, its J 
appearance has been much Improved ; tliough, from the j 
number of forges, collieries, and such like works, it has | 


a sombre aspect. The principal buildings are^ the epis* 
copal chapel, a neat edifloe, rebuilt in 1625 ; St. Maiy’a 
chapel, a fine structure, built In the Gothic style of archU 
tectore. In 1830 ; and the Uom. Cath. chapel, a handsome 
structure In the same style, erected in 1833. The gov. 
of the town is vested in 2 constoUes, appointed annually 
at the court leet held by the lord of the manor. Under 
the Reform Act, Bilston forms part of the borough of 
Wolvdriiampton. with which It is intimately connected ; 
but for all parochial purposes, it is independent. Petty 
sessions are held on Tuesday in each week ; and a court 
of requests, for the recovery of debts not exceeding 5/ , is 
held every second month, alternately with Willenhall. 
The living is a curacy, within the jurisdiction of the 
dean of Wolverhampton ; the patronag^is in the inhab. 
at large ; every householder, whether male or female, 
being entitled to vote at the election of the minister. 
There are places of worship for Indejiendcnts, Baptists, 
Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman Catho- 
lics. There is a blue-coat school, founded and endowed 
by Humphrey Perry, Esq., of Stafford, for clothing and 
educating 6 boys; since extended to the admission of two 
or three more, by additional small bequests ; 2 schools 
under the British or national system ; and an ** Orphan 
Cholera School,” erected and endowed in 1833, for the 
instruction of 450 orphans, left destitute by the cholera, 
which prevailed in the previous year. This disease 
raged here with such desolating effect, as nearly to clear 
several entire streets of their inhabitants, and to oblige 
many large manufactories to stop working, from the 
number of hands that fell victims to its violence. 'There 
were, between Aug. 4. and Sep. 29., as many as 3,568 cases, 
of which 742, or about l-20th of the pop., proved fatal. 

Bilston which, down to a comparatively recent peri^, 
wat*but an Inconsiderable place, is wholly indebted for 
its growth and importance to the iron Jirade carried on 
In it and its immediate vicinity. Its Mvantagra in this 
respect arc not surpassed by those of any other place. 
Round the town arc all but inexhaustible mines or coal 
and ironstone, the main bed of coal being 30 It. thick, 
with strata of ironstone both above and below; and 
large supplies of the finest sand used in the casting of 
metals, are also found in the vicinity. Bilston has tho 
farther advantage of being connected, by numerous 
canals and river navigation, with London, Liverpo^, 
Bristol, Hull, See. The importance of these improved 
means of communication may be judged of from tho 
fact that, previously to the opening of the first canal in 
1772, there uas only omc blast furnace lor smelting iron at 
IMlstnn ! Tlieir subsequent increase has been quite 
extraordinary ; and there are now great numbers of 
furnaces, forges, rolling and slitting mills, &c., uhich, 
with the coal trade, furnish cmnloyment to a largo 
impulutiun. The inanuikcture of japanned and ena- 
melled goods is very extensively carried on in the 
town, of wliich it may be said to be tiie staple trade. In 
the neighbourhood is a remarkabie quarry, the stones in 
which lie upon esich other in 12 distinct layers, increasing 
in tliicknesR from the surface, the lowest being about 3 
ft. tliick. This stone is used for various purposes, and 
is formed into grindstones, whetstones, millstones, and 
cUtems. At Bradley, a small adjoining village (in the W. 
div. of Cuttlestone hund.), a fire rises from a stratum of 
coal about 4 ft. thick and 30 ft. deep, which has been burn- 
ing for above half a century, and has reduced several acres 
of land to a calx or cinder, used in the making of roads. 
This place formerly belonged to the portionists or pre- 
bendaries of Wolverhampton, and in their charter was 
called Bilsreton. It was a royal demesne at the time of 
the Conquest; and in the reign of Edward III., under 
the name of “ Blllestune,” was certified to bo free of 
toil. In 1824, an act of parliament was obtained for a 
market, now held on the Monday and Saturday of each 
week, independently of the toll-free markets, or fairs for 
cattle, which are held on Whit-Moiiday, and the Monday 
next before Michaelmas-day. 

BlNCll, atown of Belgium, prov. Halnault, cap. cant., 
on the llainc, 9 m. E.S.E. Mons. Pop. 4,500. It produces 
earthenware and cutlery, and has tanneries, glass-works, 
and tile- works, with a considerable trade in lace, paper, 
and marble and coal procunnl in the vicinity. 

BINDRABUND, atown of lliiidostan, prov. Agra, ou 
the Jumna, 35 m. K.N.W. Agra. The place is famous in 
the history of Krishna, to whom many temples are dedi- 
cated. The principal pagoda is one of tho most elaborate 
and massive works of Brahminiral architecture. There 
lue also numerous sacred pools, where pilgrims perform 
ablution. 

BIN GEN, a town of the grand duchy of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, prov. Rhine, cap. cant., at tho confluence of the 
Nahe with the Rhine, 14 m. W. Meutz. Pop. 4,300. It 
has some manufactures, and a considerable trade In corn 
Bingerloch, a rapid in the 
Rhine, which is dangerous when the water is low ; and on 
the removal of which large sums have been at difihrent 
times expended. Bingen is very ancient, having existeit 
uiidci tlie Romans. ^ 

Bb 4 
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BINGLBY, amarket-to. of England, W. R. co. York, 
178 m. N. W. br M. London, 32 m. W. by S. York, 
near the Aire. Pop. in 1821, 6,176: 1831, 8,037. It 
cbnslBta chiefly oT one long street, tolerably built, and 
veil supplied with water. All Salats Church is a neat 
edifice, in the later English stylo: the Baptists, In- 
dependents, and Metlxxllsts, have places of worship. 
A free grammar-school was endowed by Henry VIII. ; 
there is also a national school and some almshottses. 
The worsted, cotton, and paper manufactures are carried 
on, and there Is some trade in malt, which is conveyed 
to other parts, chiefly by the Leeds and Liverpool canal, 
that passes by the town. Public meetings are held in a 
new court-house ; i:)etty sessions weekly ; markets on 
Tuesday ; fairs dh 2.'! Jan., and 23. 26, 27 Aug. A branch 
of the Yorkshire District Banking Company is esta- 
blished here. {Alien and Jiigland’t Histories of York- 
skrrr.) 

BINTANG, an Isl. of the E. Archipelago, lying off 
tho S.E. extremity of Malacca; lat. I’^N.ilong. 104*^80^ 
K. ; length .3r> in. ; breadth about half as much ; chief 
town Kliio, formerly a place of considerable trade. 

BIOKN EBOKG, a sea-port town of Russia in Europe, 
prov. Finland, gov. Abo.Bidrneborg,near the mouth of the 
Koinno, on the Gulph of Bothnia, 72 m. N. Abo ; lat. 61° 
3(/ N ., long. 21° 40' K. Pop. 4,567. It was founded in 1558, 
and Is pretty well built. None but small vessels can come 
up CO the town, those of larger burden anchoring at a con- 
siderable distance down the river. It has some trade In 
ship-hiitlding, and eximrts timber, pitch, and tar. fish, 
Ac. {Schnttzlert La Itussiet ^c., p. 622.; Diet. Giogra- 
phujne^ ^c.) 

Blit, or BEER (an. Biriha), a town of Asiatic 
'I'urkcy, on the declivity of a steep hill, on the E. bank 
of rhe Eupii rates, 75 m. N.E. Aleppo, and 38 m. W.S.*W. 
Oi fa ; lat. 36° .•>•»< N., long. 38° 7' 16" E. Pop. 4,000. ? 
It is snnoundcd on the land side by a well-built wall. 
Within the town, on a steep rock, is the citadel or castle, 
now in a state of dilapidation. It has several mosques, 
a. pu))Iic batl). and a caravanscra. The rocks on which 
thi; town is built consist of chalk ; and the houses being 
also formed of tiiis material, its whiteness, during 
suii-siiinc, powerfully affects the eyes, which are also 
injured by the dust that is blown about. Bir is the 
point at which travellers and caravans between Alepiio, 
oil the one side, and Orfa, Diarbekr, Ac. on the other, 
usually cross the Euphrates, which they do in boats' of a 
peculiar description. It is also the nearest point cm the 
Euphrates to Iskendcroun, and has latterly acquired 
considerable celebrity from its being tiie point at which 
Colunt'l (Ihesncy has proposed to begin and terminate 
tlie navigation of the Euphiates by steam. {See 
Euimikatls.) 

BIRIOUTCH, a town of European Russia, gov. 
Voronege, cap. distr., on tho Sosna; lat. 50* 40' N., 
long. 38° 31' 15" E. Pop. 6,600. It is surrounded by a 
rampart and ditch ; has 7 churches, and 4 fairs each year. 

BlRMAll, or THE BIRMAN EMPIRE, an exten- 
sive country of India beyond the Ganges, formerly tho 
most powerful state of that peninsula, and considcr- 
nl)ly larger than at present; oxtending between the 
lat. of 9° and 27° N., upwards of 1,000 m. in length, 
and nearly 600 m. in breadth. At present it comprises 
the territory between lat. 1.5° 45' and 27° 22' 30" N., 
and long. 92° 43' and 99° F..; having W. the British prov. 
of Aracan, Chittagong, and Cassay ; N.Up))er Assam and 
Tibet; E. tho Chinese prov. of Yun-iian, Laos, the 
country of the indep. Siians, and that part of the prov. of 
Martalmn belonging to the British (which, together w'ith 
those of Tavoy, Mergui, Aracan, Assam, &c., was taken 
from the Birmese in tho w'ar of 1824-5) , and 8. the 
Indian Ocean f length, N. to S., 710 m. (Engl.), greatest 


The ftrovlnces tinder the 
ortiml dominion of the 
king of Ava ore— 

1. Avs (Mlamtna Pjree) 
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breadth, B. toW., 370m. Area, about 200,000 sq. m. Pop. 
perhaps about 4,000,000.* ( See foot ofprevioiis column . ) 

Mountains.^- Blrmah Is enclosed K. and W. by two 
principal offsets from the Himalaya chain: In the N. 
and central parts of tho country there are also many sub- 
ordinate mountain ranges, running mostly parolfel 40 the 
funner, and like them decreasing gradually in height 
toward the S. From lat. 16° (Cuie Negrals) to 23° N., 
the Anopectomoo, or Yoomaddlf mountains consti- 
tute the W. boundary. At the latter point of lat. this 
range is 200 m. in breadth, and from 2,000 to 6,000 ft. in 
height: in lat. 21° the elevation is considerably greater, 
but thenceforward it rapidly declines, and the breadth 
becomes so much less that, in 17° lat., it scarcely exceeds 
20 m. ; this chain terminates in a rocky promontory, 
bounding S.E. tho Bay of Bengal. On the E. border a 
succession of raiTgcs, inhabited by wild and half-sub- 
JectfMl tribes, but little known to Europeans, stretch from 
the Gulph of Martaban to the Chinese frontier. Zingyet- 
Thotmgt the highest point of the southernmost of uneso 
ranges, lb no more than 3,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea; but between lat. 18° and 22° N., they rise much 
higher, and in the N. attain a very considerable elevation, 
tho Phungan mountain in about 27° 15' N. and 97° U/ 
E., being 12,474 ft. high, and cover(‘d with perpetual 
snow. W. of the vale of Kubo, tho Muring range now 
bounds tho Birmese and Munneepoor territories; and K.nf 
these, four hill-ranges extend in parallel lines, for a long 
distance S., enclosing three extensive valleys of the 
Khyendwen, Moo, and Irrawadi rivers. Ihinges running 
E. and W. are unfrequent, but there is one in 20° N. 
lat., about 60 m. S.E. of Ava ; and a small range, the 
Galladzet hills, In about 18° 20' ]^, bounding N. the great 
plain of Pegu. 

Plains^ ifc. — That of Pegu Is the principal, and 
consists chiefly of the delta of the Irrawadi. It is a 
perfect flat, of most fertile alluvial soil, annually over- 
flowed by its rivers, producing an abiindantxt of rice, and 
constituting the granary of the empire. Tho valley of 
lliikong, in the N., is an extensive plain, 50 in. long, and 
varying from 15 to 45 m. in breadth ; bounded on all 
sides by hills, and w'hich probably, like that of Munnee- 
pour, at one period formed the bed of an alpine lake. 
{Asiat. Journ.) Excepting these, thcr^* are few plains 
of any size ; but numerous valleys, of the highest fertility 
and beauty, as Kubo, Bhamo, and those of the larger 
rivers: these are chiefly in tlic 8. and cential parts of 
the country ; in the N. they are mostly rocky defiles, or 
narrow steppes. 

liivers. — The principal are the Irrawadi (Eriwatv), 
with its affluents, the Nlngthce, Mon. and'Lung-tchuen ; 
mid the Than-lwcng, and Si-tang. The Irraw’adi, an Asi- 
atic river of the first class, rises in Tibet, and runs gene- 
rally S. through the wliole lengtli of the Birman empire, 
falling, after a course of GOO m., into the sea, by a 

t reat number of mouths in the kingdom of Pegu. (3Vt' 
RHAWADi.) The Than-lw'cng, or Sauliien, is also a 
river of the first class, and rises in Tibet, be}ond tho 
sources of the Irrawadi : it descends in a nearly uniform 
S. direction in almost all its course, bounding the 
Birman empire R., and falls into the seu between Mar- 
taban and Moulmein. 

The Sitang rises from the Lake of Guanngrue, in lat. 
20° 20' N., runs 8., and disgorges itself, after a course of 
about 200 m., by a large mouth, but nearly useless as an 
harbour, or for navigation, because blocked up by an 
island and many d.angerous shoals, with no mure than 
a fathom water during the efflux of the tides, and not 
available fur any vessels drawing 6 ft. water. I'bis 
river communicates by cross branches with both tlio 
Irrawadi and Than-lwcng. The Ningthee rises in tlie 
Patko'i chain, on the borders of Assam ; and running in 
a S.W. direction, constitutes for some distance the boun- 
dary between Blrmah and the Munneepoor territory, and 
falls Into the Irrawadi, opposite Yanoabo, in 21° 40' N. 
lat., under tho name of (he Khyen-dwen. It is naviga- 
ble for tho largest class of boats as far as Kiugnao, in 
23° 45' N. lat. : almost all the streams which fall into It 
on the E. side are auriferous. The Aracan river for 
the greatest part of its course flows through the country 
of the half-subjected Khyens; and the Kuladyne, its 
chief tributary, is considered one of the boundaries be- 
tween the Birmese territory and the British prov. of 
Chittagong. 

Lakes are very numerous in the prov. of Pegu : in tho 
distr. of Bassein as many as 127 have been enumerated. 
The largest lake, however, is that of Kandangyee, or the 
Great Royal Lake, 26 m. N. Ava, which is 30 m. long, 8 
or 9 m. broad, and tm versed by the Moo river, a tributary 
of the Irrawadi. There are other smaller lakes in its 
neighbourhood, but none of any importance. 

Coast and Harbours.— There are 240 in. of sea-coait 
from the mouth of the Than Iwcng to Cape Negrals, 
with three good harbours: viz., those of Bassein, Ran- 
goon, and Martaban : that of Rangoon is the best, but 

• Roms OTtiiiMtaP diflfbr widely from this t but this is of the hbriiMt 
auQiofltyibi^tlwtofMr.Crawfurd. 
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Is liifestf'd by a worm, which destroys all wood except 
ebony and tamarind. 

MfneraU — The N. provinces are the richest In valu- 
able minerals. Besides fine marble, which might be ad- 
vaiitngeonsly imported into England, as dead weight, ser- 
pentine, and neplirlte, and amber mines are worked by 
tiio Chinese. Amber Is found in immense quantities In 
the valley of Hukong ; gold to the value of 100,000/., and 
silver to that of 120,000/. per annum ; all the varieties of 
tlio sapphire, with sninclle rubies, are found in great 
abundance at about nyo days' Journey E.S.E. flrom the 
capital, and arc an important article of export ; topazes, 
a few emeralds and diamonds, though of an inferior 
quality ; iron, copper, tin, lead, dhtimony, arsenic, vitriol, 
sulphur, nitre, &c., are found. Petroleum is obtained 
in large quantities on the Irrawadi, above Prome. The 
wells, about 2 m. Ororn the river, produce each a daily 
A\c‘rage of ISO gallons, which sells on the spot for about 
Is. fV/. per cwt. The gross annual produce is about 
80,000,00(1 lbs., and might be greatly increased. It is 
used for lights, paying boats, &c. ; and is said to have 
tlie valuable property of securing wood from the attacks 
of iasects. Cfoal is said to have liecn mot with in various 
rpots. A monopoly exists of gold, silver, and precious 
stonex. {Crau\purd*s Joum.'ort. 441, 442.; Pemberton^ 
PJ). 13. 133—142. ; Malcom'a Travclit, i. 169.) 

The Climate is generally healthy, especially in the 
liilly tracts ; but even in the plain of Rangoon, &c., it 

infinitely more so than in Aracan or the valley of the 
llraiitnapiitra, a fact proved by the Peguans being 
a'n«>ng.«tt tlie most active, healthy, and vigorous inhabit- 
ants of the empire. The extremes of heat and cold are 
h(‘ld(ifn experienced, except before the periodical rains. 
In I'f'gu, as high as Prome, there are but two seasons 
in tfie year, the rainy and the dry ; the former lasting 
fruni the end of April to tlie end of Oct. ; and the cold 
season immediately succeeding, the rains are heavier in 
til is tlidii in any other part of India. In Birmah Proper, 
or from Prome to lat. 26° or 27*^ N., there are three 
R(*.x<ons f a cold, lastinff from Nov. to Feb. ; a hot, from 
^larch to June ; and rain falling during the remaining 
months. Heavy mists occur In Nov. and Dec., but no 
snow fall.s ; and only a little hail in April or the beginning 
of May. h^iirthquakcs are not unfrequmit, and in Pegu, 
violent rains, with thunder and lightning, Ac., often 
uslK'r III and roncludc the wet season. The transitions of 
tlie seasons are extremely sudden ; the greatest heats are 
in Mareh am! April : tlie trees shc^ their leaves in May, 
blit only to be immediately clothed w ith iiew' ones. In 
June, July, and August, tlie inundations from ttie moun- 
tains raise tlie river at Ava to 32 ft. above its lowest level 
(Feb.); but all the waters are drained off again by 
Oct. {SangeriiMno's Descr. pp. 164, 165.; Pemhertonfs 
( Cftpt.) Kqao7’f^ S(c. pp. l.?4, bW, ; Dictionnaire Gihg. 

I niver. ii. 127.) 

Teeetablc Products — Sixteen thousand different species 
of )fiant8, natives of the Birmese dominions, were collected 
by Dr. Walllch when he visited the empire in 1826 : 
amongst them were tlie teak, saul, 7 kinds of oak, 2 kinds of 
walnut, 3 species of willow, a ruse ; the almost unique dm- 
herstia nobflfs, near Martaban, a magnificent species of 
Lepuniinosa^ 20 ft. high, handfuls of whose fine deep scar, 
let flowers are offered by tlie natives before the images of 
Boodh ; tlie Hibiscus Lindlei ; many new genera of Or- 
chidew, Scitamineee, Liliacete, &c. Ac. (See WaUidi's 
PI auto: I^rioivs, ^c.) The teak-tree abounds in forests 
along the*hills skirting the Irrawadi, and in the N. pro- 
vinces, both on hills and in valleys ; in lat. 23*^ 30* it ap- 
proaclies closely to tlie banks of the river, though it does 
not grow in Pegu within tlie Influence of the tide. The 
most convenient and accessible forest in the country is 
tiiat of Sarawadi, which furnishes nea^ the whole of 
wliat is exfiorted to forei/m countries. The teak of Ava 
Is said to be less durable than that of the coast of Malabar, 
but it has been ascertained by experiment to bo stronger 
th.'in the last, and therefore fitter for machinery, gun 
carriages, &c. In tlie vale of Kubo the saul and vamish- 
tree are most plentiful ; bamboo grows to the circumfer- 
eiiccof 24 in. in the jungles, which contain whatever other 
underwoods are prevalent in India. The mimosa cate- 
chn, sugar-cane, indigo, and cotton-plant, are common ; 
and the tea-plant, of a genuine character, besides inferior 
sorts, flourishes on the heights of the N. and central 

g rovinces. Every month produces some fresh fruit ; the 
ananu, cocoa, palm, plnG-app1c,guavajambo, mango, Ac., 
are abundant, but citrons, pomegranates, and oranges, 
are the only fruit shared In common with Europe. Pulse 
of ail kinds, wheat, maize, millet, rice, Ac., and many 
pot-herbs, are usual articles of culture. Firs, Ac., are 
rare, but junipers, rhododendron, and other European 
plants, grow on tiie upper region of Mount Phuyen and 
otlier considerable heights in the N. 

Animals — Elephants of three differenf varieties, the 
single- horned rhinoceros, wild boar, tiger, leopard, Ac., 
inhabit the jungles ; bufliiiocs, porcupines, civet and wild 
cats, and great numbers of opes, deer, and antelopes, are 
iound. Occasionally a white elephant is met with, which 


is much prized, and one Is alu'ays kept as part of the n^al 
establishment at Ava, where he is treated wbh great care 
and attention. There are no jackals^ or foxes, but dogs 
are numerous. There are no asses, except a few at the 
capital, obtained ftom the Chinese caravan ; and, consi'- 
qucntly, there are no mules. Game is not so abundant 
as in Hindostan : there is a small species of hare, but 
verv Inferior, and found only in the nigh lands. Snipes 
quans, pigeons, our common fowl in the wild state, 
Aree sp^cs of pmfowl, with one species of pheasant, 
are found ; parrots, and other birds of rich plumage, are 

E lentiftil : the gavial, in the Irrawadi, chameleon, many 
zard^ and formidable serpents, as the cohra-de-capello^ 
cobra ceras^ Ac. ; tortoises, the mango fish, sable, and 
many others; scorpions, spiders, and centipedes, leeches, 
which abound in dangerous numbers in the marshes, 
mosquitoes, and a very voracious ant, destructive to 
house furniture, are among the animals. {Craufurd^ 
pp. 454— 457.) 

People. — Several distinct tribes Inhabit the Birman 
territories ; viz., 1. the Mranma (Birmans), l)etween 19° 
and 24P N. lat. ; 2. Talain (regii.ins}, between the Than- 
Iweng river and the Galladzct and Anopectomoo hills ; 
3. ShanSf with more aifinity to the Siamese than otlier 
races, and spreading over the E. and N. provinces ; 4. 
Oassayers, chiefiy m the capital ; 5. S^yens^ a rude 

K le scattered among the otlier population, but living 
e mildest parts of the country ; 6. the yd, probably a 
Chinese tribe who have adopted Birmese customs, re- 
siding between the latter and the Irrawadi ; 7. Kary- 
ens, inhabiting an extensive hilly tract between tho 
Than-lweng and Sitang, good cultlTators, but unsub- 
jected, and bearing great enmity to the Birmese : the 
ZabaiimSt Taong-su, Ac. ; ihc Khamti, Singphns, and 
other Tibetan or Tartar tribes in the N. Mr. Crawfurd 
estimates the Karaens and Khyens in«Basseln prov. at 
46,600, and the whole of the wild tribes at K90,U00. Most 
of these nations, though difioriug in langn.*ige, manners, 
Ac., are of tlic pliysical type common to ml tiiose sitii.itcd 
between India and China. They difibr from the natives 
of both these regions in certain particulars, and are said 
by Crawfurd to resemble more the Malays. The Bim^se 
are short and stout, but well proportioned ; with cootsc 
lank black hair, and an olive complexion : the women are 
fairer tlian the men, wlio have more beard generally than 
the Siiuncse; the physiognomy of botii sexes Is 'open, 
cheerful, and not unpicasing, and very few of tliem are 
in any way deformed. They are robust, active, in- 
quisitfvc, not deficient in courage, and form a total con. 
trast to tiielr neighbours of Bengal in habits and dispo- 
sition. They are said to be lively, and impatient ; much 
addicted to theft and lying, deceitful, servile, and proud ; 
but at the same time courteous, benevolent, and reli- 
gious — though It be difficult to imagine religion linked 
with thieving and lying. The foreigners settled here 
consist of about 16,()00 Siamese slaves ; 1,(X)0 Anamese, 
descendants of some who were formerly in a state of sla- 
verv; about 3,0(Kk Chinese, chiefly from Yunnan, set- 
tled in the towns nf working the mines ; many Hindoos 
from Bengal ; Mohammedans, and a few Europeans. 
Though fond of repose, when an inducement to exertion 
offers, the Birmese exhibit not only great strength, but 
courage and perseverance, and often accomplish what 
we should think scarcely possible. But the mildness of 
the climate, the fertility of the soil, and the badness of 
the government, render these valuable qualities of little 
avail. In countries like Birmah, the customary stand- 
ard of competence is easily attained. The poorest classes 
obtain the necessaries which they require with com- 
paratively little labour ; and those who should go fur- 
ther, and attempt to make a display, or to improve their 
lands and houses, would expose themselves to extortion, 
and perhaps to personal danger. Sloih is, in conse- 
quence, the solace of the poor, and the pnnci|ml enjoy, 
ment of the rich. ( Crau'/urd^ pp. 371, 372. 46o — 470. Ac. ; 
Jdalcomt i. 220. Ac.) 

Occupations. — Agrirulfurr. — Excepting near tlio 
towrns, most of the land is waste and unappropriated, 
unless occasionally by wandering tribes, who raise crops 
with little labour on the virgin soil. Tlie cultivated lauds 
are assigned, with their inliabitants, by the sovereign, in 
large districts, to his various favourites, who are not 
unaptly entitled their “ caters,” and who grind down the 
cultivators by the most oppressive exactions. The farms 
generally consist of only a few acres each ; and agricul- 
ture, except, perhaps, among the Karyens, is in its rudest 
and most imperfect state. Rice is the chief article of pro- 
.duce, and forms the main fond of the people: it is mostly 
grown in the S., where, although the plough is seldom 
used, and the soil only trodden by cattle, a single crop Is 
said to yield 50 or 60 fold. In the N. provine.es a plough, 
similar to that of India, is used, and the soil is afterwards 
pulverised by means of a wooden cylinder, and a rough 
harrow dragged over it : 2 or 3 crops a year are here ob- 
tained, but they are not so productive as the single crop of 
the lower provinces. Pulse of various kinds, Indian millet, 
and maize, are grown in the N. prov., the latter yield- 
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Imrfbai lueh itatementi are almeit al«rayi exaggerated) 
l(w fold. Good wheat is growo in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, but it is little used for bread ; and we hare 
been assured by Mr. CrawfUrd, that all the wheat produced 
in the empire would not feed 60 ftamllles I Segamum is 
universally cultivated for its oil and oil-cake, which is 
friven to the cattle. Cotton (gosi^tem herbaceum^ Wal- 
llch) of a firm and silky texture, but of , short staple, is 
grown in every part of the empire and of its depend- 
ences, but principally in the upper provinces. Indmo is j 
also generally grown, and is naturally of good quality ; | 
but the culture and manufacture of the plant are both ; 
so very rude, as to render the produce wholly unfit , 
for exportation. The potato <uid pot-herbs of Europe 
are quite unknown : but yams, and a species of sweet 
potato, are, as well as tobacco, very general articles of j 
culture in the N. There are no melons, cucumbers, or 
egg-plants ; but the banana, tamarind, &c., are exten- 
sively grown ; and in some tracts the number of fruit- 
trees forms the basis of taxation. The sugar-cane is cul- 
tivated, and the stalk eaten when ripe, the manufacture 
of sugar, except a very coarse sort, being unknown. An 
inferior kind of tea, with a large leaf, is grown on the 
hills, .and eaten by the natives with garlR and onions, 
which are also produced there. Capsicum, next to salt, 
forms the chief condiment; from the highest to the 
lowest, all season their rice with this plant, and its con- 
sumption is ** incredibly great:*' betel-nut is raised 
for home consumption; and the piper betel is culti- 
vated largely, and of excellent quality. In addition to 
rice, pumpkins and pulse, gnapee * and oil, compose the 
main food of the peasantry. Animal food being prohi- 
bited by the fiuddhistical religion, is not generally eaten, 
excepting poultry or fish whicn have diixl a natural deidh, 
lizards, serpents, iguanas, ^c., by the lower classes ; or 
game, &c., by soilie individuals privately. Many of the 
liill tribes do not, however, regard the injunction, and 
kill bullocks and other cattle for food, or to sacrifice to 
their deities : many others also, by one means or other, 
evade the law of not spilling the blood of animals, or 
openly break it. The common beverage of the people 
is water; but spirits, though t)rohibited, are imported 
«>r distilled from rice, and toddy is made from the juice 
of the palmyra, date, or cocoa-tree. 

Cows, bunklocs, goats, and a very few sheep, are kept ; 
but neither for their flesh or milk. Oxen are used only 
for draught, and prevail chiefly in the upper country, the 
buffalo being more common in the lower. The llfrman 
liorHO is not more than 13 hands high, but strong, active, 
esteemed in the country, and used only for the saddle. 
The elephant is domesticated .and used fur carriage ; tiie 
camel is altogether unknown. Hogs are plentiful, but 
coininoiily used only as scavengers. 

Arts and Manufactures are in the most backward state. 
I'loughing, cleiuiing cotton, spinning, weaving, and dye- 
ing, are operations mostly performed by women or captive 
(hissays : the loom used is like that ^Bengal. Silk and 
cotton goods are woven, the former ^jl^fly in the capital 
and the large towns in its vicinity, buTfire very inferior to 
those of India and Cliina. The Khyens, however, though 
euusidcrably less civilised than the Birmesc, surpass them 
greatly in the manufacture of silk, and produce some 
superior crimson scarfs, embroidered with gold, and 
narrow shawls. Tlie Khycn looms can only make fabrics 
1 cubit, while those of the Blnnese produce some 2 cubits 
in width. Printing on cotton, &c., is unknown ; but 
dyeing with Indigo, turmeric, &c., is practised ; and the 
colours of the Birmese fabrics are much admired for 
tlieir brilliancy: alum is tlie only mordaunt used. No 
fine linen Is manufactured; and British goods of all 
qualities are commonly imported, and sold cheaper 
than any produced by the natives. .Some coarse earthcii- 
waro'ds made; the large Pegu jars arc well knowu, 
and somewhat celebrated, but seem no longer to be 
m.-inufacturcd : all the porcelain used is imjiorterl from 
Cliina. The Birmese cast bells, and execute filagree; 
fto. ill gold and silver respectably ; but otherwise they 
do not work well in metals. Some rude cutlery 
and matchlocks are made at Ava, &c. ; but their sworiu 
are chiefly bought from the Shaiis, and old muskets 
from the English: the latter f.^tch from 37s. to HOs. 
eacli, while new Birmese muskets are only considered 
worth 26s. Lacquered ware fur trays, betel boxes, Ac., is 
amongst their best manufactures. Their gunpowder is 
very bad. Their paper is of three sorts, one qi which is 
made of bamboo nbres, covered over with a mixture of 
cbarcoal and rice-water, and written on with a piece of 
steatite, as we do on a slate. • Nearly all their manufac- 
tures are domestic. Excepting carpenters, smiths, 
masons, carvers, and gilders, who work for the palace, 
temples, and priests, there are but few public artisans, 
and these reside only in the larger cities. The Birmese 
war-boats are very well built, and adapted for their pur- 

V Gnspoe Is made of prawns, shrimps, or nnj cheap fish, pounded 
into a conafstent in»>i, and fr^nently allowad to become partially 
putrid. It isknownlaoonuneiuetqrthenameofBaiMAwif. (Jfol- 
L S66e) 


ptMe: they consist of the trunk of a long teak-tree, ex* 
panded by heat so as to admit two rowers abreast ; the 
gunwale Is raised a foot above the side, and elaborately 
carved and gilded, as well as the prow, which is muen 
raised : each boat holds from 20 to 100 men, and in velo- 
city they very far transcend our swiftest men-of-war 
boats. The common trading boats are mere canoes, 
decked with split bamboo, and partly covered in with 
mats, wiUi one bamboo for a mast and another for a yard. 

Houses^ Templest ^c. — The ordinary houses consist 
wholly of bamboos and matting, badly thatched with 
leaves or grass, very soon built or removed, and in the 
lower situations raised 3 or 4 ft. from the ground on 
wooden posts ; those of ttie priests arc of a superior kind, 
and somewhat slrollar to those of the Chinese, or those 
of the Shans in the N. provinces, having a long roof 
rounded at the ends, matting walls, and being divided 
into several compartments. The ordinary beds of the 
people consist of merely a small mat laid on the ground. 
The temples are of different styles in different province's ; 
at Pugan, in Birmah Proper, they are heavy, broad, and 
surmounted by a small spire: In Pegu, pyramidal, and 
adorned with many figures of griffins, sphinxes, croco- 
diles, &c. They are all much gilt and decorated, and 
often contain very solid masonry : many are, however, 
in ruins, since most of them are built and endowed "by 
wealthy individuals, and it is deemed more meritorious 
to build a new, than to repair an old one. 

Cowifneree, Ac, — In the lower provinces the traffic Is 
almost wholly by water conveyance; in other parts goods 
and passengers travel 1^ carts or waggons drawn hy 
oxen, or on the backs of these animals : the upper dis- 
tricts send to the lower petroleum, nitre, paper, lac- 
quered wares, silks and cottons, cutlery and metal wares, 
palm-sugar, onions, tamarinds, &c., and receive from Itan- 
imon, Tongho, and Basseln, which are the chief trading 
places, rice, salt, pickled and dried fish, and foreign 
commodities. The Shans exrort cottons, silks, ivory, 
bees’ wax, stick-lac, varnish, lacquered wares, swords, 
and metals, to A\a, and take back salt, dried fish, Ac. 
The red Karyens traffic in slaves with the Siamese, 
which may, It Is said, be put an end to by tlie British 
authorities, our possessions in Martaban intervening be- 
tween the two territories. The princijial foreign trade 
is with China, and its chief scat the town of Bbamo, 
whither the Chinese caravans come and meet the Bir- 
mese and Mohammedan merchants ; and from Dec. to 
April this town “ presents a most animated scene of active 
industry, and a greater variety of tribes than is, perliaps, 
found at any other lair in Asia.” The principal artit‘les 
of import from China are silk (to the amount of about 
27,000 bundles, worth 8l,000f. a year), copper, ixirpets, 
fur jackets, orpiment, quicksilver, vermilion, verdi^is, 
drugs, ten, fresh and dried fruits, dugs, birds, Ac. The 
tea, of a coarse qiialiiy, is sold at about O^dL per lb. The 
exports to China are chiefly raw cotton, averaging 
(I4,0(M),()00 lbs., and worth 228.000/. a year) ; feathers, 
ivory, wax, edible birds' nests frum the Mergui orctiiiie- 
lago, rhinoceros’ and deer’s horns, sapphires, and some 
British manufactures ; chiefly broad cloths and carpets. 
The total value of the trade with l^hina is variously 
estimated at from 4()0.(K)n/. to 700,000/., of which, as 
already seen, silk and cotton amount, in ordinary years, 
to about 309,000/. The principal foreign trade of tlie 
Birmese by sea is carriea on from Rangoon, with Cal- 
cutta, Chittagoiigf Dacca, Ac. By far the most im- 
portant article of export in this way is tefik timber, 
of which about 7,600 full-grown trees used to be 
annually shipped, principally for Calcutta. Among the 
secondary artirles of export are cotton, of a superior 
quality, formerly used in the manufacture of the fine 
muslins of Dacca ; with gold and silver, catechu, stick- 
lac, ivory, glue, Ac. The imports by sea are British 
cotton goods, which have nearly superseded those of 
India, areca and cocoa-nuts, tobacco, iron (wrought and 
unwrought), copper, lead, quicksilver, borax, nitre, 
guii|iowder, fire-arms, nfiium, sugar, arrack, rum, En. 

f rllsh glass and earthenware, steel, Ac. (Fur further 
nfbnnatioii as to the trade of the Birmese, see Craw- 
furd's Journal, ii. 189 — 199. ; Malcolm, 1. 2M. ; and the 
art. Rangoon in this work.) 

Measures, Weights, The chief measure of capacity 
for rice is the basket = 68| lbs. avoird. ; — qflengm, the 
llnger-breadth, hand-breadth, span, cubit /2 spans, or 
19’ 1 Eng. inches), bamboo = 28 cubits (144 yds.), taing 
b 7, 000 cubits (2m. 1 furl., nearly): — the chief u^eights, 
the tical (nearly | oz. avoird.), visseslOO ticals, or 3 
catties (31b. 2oz.). 

Money — There is no coined money, excepting some of 
very base quality, and of lead, struck at Amarapdrii and 
Rangoon ; gold and silver ingots, of a tical weight, and 
, various degrees of purity, form the rest of the currency. 
Gold is valued at about 17 times the worth of silver, a 
tical of which latter, nearly pure, is worth 2z. 
iTrant.) 

Revenue and Toxa/t'on.— One tenth part of the pro- 
ducts of the cultivator, which Is often taken in kind. 
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and 10 per rent, bn all imports, Ac. (I2| per cent is ex- 
acted at Rangoon, 2^ per cent, of which go to the under- 
lings of the guvcrnment), 6 per cent, on exports and on 
the petroleum collected ; the monopoly of marble, amber, 
the precious metals, and gems above a certain size, of 
vrrecKs, and the property of certain foreigners dying In 
the country, all belong to the king. The fiscal system 
is “ replete with uncertainty, rapacity, apd violence ; " 
there is no direct land-tax, but parties are assessed in 
proportion to their supposed means, or rather inversely, 
as to their ability to pay, since it is often according to the 
number of persons in a family ; in other places, it is ns 
the number of fruit-trees ; or a house-tax is resorted to. 
The revenue derived from the Ki^ens, by a personal 
or poll-tax. Is 3,000 rupees a year. These, together with 
imposts on salt, fisheries, Ac., and duties from the 
Chinese workers of the mines, are the chief sources of 
the royal wealth. Most of the provinces are considered 
the property of the royal family or principal court 
favourites ; the king, as he grasps at more money, assesses 
each of his viceroys in a certain sum ; these assess their 
subordinate district governors for a larger sum, and these 
again force still more out of the unhappy peasantry, who 
generally are made to nay double the sum originally 
demanded by the king. The gold and silver that thus 
reaches the royal treasury is never, except on urgent 
occasions, disbursed again ; the only channels of Us ex- 
penditure are in presents to favourites, gilding temples 
(ft>r which most of the gold in the country is used), and 
making ornaments. The obligation to make presents to 
obtain favour or justice prevails universally, and from 
the top to the bottom of the social scale, there is one 
uniform system of extortion and rapacity, which has so 
completely crushed the spirit of the people, that, al- 
though few are In beggary, all fear to be rich, lest they 
sliuuld be marked out and impoverished by the harpies 
of the state. ( Cratt^urd** Journ. pp. 4 15— 4.32. ) 

The (iavemment Is an hereditary and absolute d^pot- 
ism, the sovereign being “ lord of life and limb '* over his 
subjects, who style him "golden speak of informing the 
** golden ear,” throwing themselves at the “golden feet,” 
A'C. They approach him witii their hands joiiii'd above 
their heads, and even make obeisance to tiie palace walls, 
before which all must dismount and take ofiT their shoes. 
The sovereign is assisted by 4 woungees, or chief public 
ministers ; 4 atweeii-woons, or private counsellors ; 4 
woon-dockb, ministers of the interior; 4 state secre- 
taries ; 4 reporters ; 4 oflicers, to regulate ceremonies ; 
9 to read jieiitions, &c. Their several ranks arc deter- 
mined by their dresses, coronets, and number of gold 
chains ; the monarch himself only being privileged to 
wear 24. The whole n.*itioii is divided into the royal 
family, nobles, and commonalty, and none dare assume 
tiic dress ol a superior grade. Tlie Birmese have iiu 
fartlier distinctions of caste, in India, nor any here- 
ditary distinctions ; although, in other respects, akind of 
feudal system prevails ; and the king can command the 
appearance of his nobles in the field, w ith their quota of 
vassals. {Hamilton's Gax. pp. 48 — 60.; Sangennatw, 
p. 58.; jyHson's Docum., Append, p. 38.; Craie/urd, 
p. 491. ; Tmnt, pp. 2-17 — 208.) 

Armed Force. — The Birmese are not, as a nation, a 
military people, but would make good soldiers under 
able officers. There is no regular system of conscrip- 
tion ; every man is liable to serve , but no large force 
is ever disposable; and It is btdieved that the whole 
levies raised to oppose the English in the last war 
(wlien the governinent was in such alarm that 150 
ticals, nearly 20/., bounty was given to each man), did 
not amount to more than 50,000 men. {Capt. Imw's 
H ist. SfC . ) Excepting a small body of Cassay horse, and 
one of artillery, all are infantry, and armed with lung 
spears, two-handed swords, old muskets, and the jhunl, 
akind of carbine, carrying large balls, which, as th^ 
are good marksmen, is a formidable weapon; except in 
close combat. They are adepts at raising stockades, 
which they do wherever Hhoy take up a position ; but 
these arc not generally defended 4 vith much vigour. 
The war-boats, which liave each a nine-pounder, or 
small piece of ordnance at the prow, constitute the 
best ])ortinn of the urmeil force. 

Jurisprudewe — Each large city has its judicial tri- 
bunal, and tnwnsliips {myo) have each a governor, called 
myo-su-gi, who is assisted by inferior police officers, 
placed over the several wards ; from the decisions of the 
myO‘Sv^gi, there is appeal to the provincial governors, 
and from the latter to a higher law officer in the capital. 
The code of laws (which may be found at length in 
Sangermano’s “ Description of the Birman Empire,”) Is 
derived from the “ Institutes of Mend,” and contains 
many salutary regulations ; but through a most corrupt 
adniinlstration, the aims of justice are friM}Uciitly per- 
verted, and the greatest tyranny is exercised. The 
slavery of a debtor, or his children, in discharge of a 
debt, 18 common ; and females, in such a case, may be 
used as concubines. Trial by ordeal often takes place, 
and in criminal cases the punishments are marked by 


the greatest cruelty. The Birmese seem to have 
their ingenuity to Invent terrific and revolting modes of 
death. These tlie/ bear with on intrepidity or indif- 
ference common to all Asiatics ; but ov;ing to the extrema 
corruption of the Birmese ofl^rs, there are very few 
offbnees that may not be expiated, or their punishment 
materially alleviated, by a pecuniary sacrifice. ( Crawfurd, 
pp. 413. 491. &c. ; Sangermano, pj). (15—70. ; Wuaon's 
Docum., Append, p. 44.) 

HeUgion is Budohlsm, believed to have been intro- 
duced by Gaudma, the chief deity himself, in the 6th 
century p. c. This faith is universal here— except 
among foreigners j individuals who have been convert^ 
to Christianity ; a few Zodi, believed by Sangermano to 
be Jews ; and some hill tribes, as the Hhyens, Karyens, 
and Cassays, In the lowest stage of Idolatry. Those who 
are curious in ttUglous creeds may find that of Uoodh at 
full length in lfl|ran8latlon of Sangermano. The priests, 
called Khahom^ure much respected ; th<qr are bred up 
like monks to their calling from an early age, and observe 
celibacy : but may at any time renounce uielr vows and 
marry. Th^ are voluntarily maintained by the popu- 
lation, and suffered to engage In manual labour; their 

chief occin|pbn being the instruction of youth. All 
foreigners wS allowed the fullest exercise of their ridi. 

ion ; and may build places of worship any where, and 

ave their public festivals and processions without mo- 
lestation. But, though thus tolerant to strangers, they 
are most intolerant to their own people. Ko Blrmau 
dare join any of these religions, under the severest 
penalties ; and the most rigorous measures are adopted 
for sup)»regsing all religious innovations. It is a curious 
fact, that the inhab. of the conquered Birmese provinces 
in our possession seem to be now more attached to their 
religion than ever. A notion that it was in danger, seems 
to have awakened new zeal in ita*favour. {Maieom, i. 
320.) 

Education is so far diffiised that almost every male 
Binnan ran read and write; and this Is the case 
with many of the females. The Khyens have no know- 
ledge of books nr reading, Ac., and hold medicine in 
contempt: the Birmans themselves arc grossly igno- 
rant of physic 1 hlood-letling is unknown, and whether 
for fever or rheumatism, they bliampoo the patient, 
treading him till he is in a profuse {lerspiration : any one 
may practise this profc'ssiun. Diseases of tlie digestive 
organs, and of the skin, cholera, leprosy, Ac., arc the 
must frequent: inflammations are not generally acute, and 
wounds of a very severe character are said to heal with 
singular rapidity. 

The Birmese are possessed of some knowledge of tlie 
heavenly bodies, and the signs of their zodiac arc the 
same os ours : tlicir year consists of 354 days, the errors 
in whirh computation they partially rrrtily every third 
year. Theyhave 12momhs, of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
and 7 davs in the week, named from the planets, in the 
same order as ours. There are 70 hours between sun- 
rise and sun-set, calculated at the capital by the suc- 
cessive filling of cups by dropping water ; but as the 
length of the days changes, these cups must, of course, be 
also rnntinually changed. Their common epoch begins 
from the year a. d. (Kift, making our year 1839 the Bir- 
mesc year 1201. {Sangermano, p. 162. ; Trant, p.267.. 
Hamilton's K. I. (Saz. p. 51.) 

Language — There are two languages spoken by the 
bulk of the people; viz. tin? Birmese by the Birmans, 
and the Peguan or Mou by the Peguans ; exclusive of 
many rude dialects. Besides these, there is the Pali, or 
sacred language, whicii has a distinct written character. 
In the common Birmese, the letters arc formed of circles 
and segments of circles, prnliably derived from tlie Pali 
alpiiabet, but diflhring wliolly from the Detcanagari. 
The structure of the language is exceedingly simple. 
There is no infiertion of <my part of siioech. Relation, 
numbt^r, mode, .md time, are all indicated by prefixing or 
affixing certain articles. The ords follow each other in 
tiieir natural order, .in nrrangoraent indisnensably ne- 
cessary to a dialect so iixirtiticial. {Crauyurd's Joum, 
P.3H7.) 

Dress. — That of the men is a covering from the loins 
rciiching half way down the leg ; over this a frock with 
wide sleeves, tied all the nay to the knee; on the head, 
a square handkerchief of English or Madras manufacture, 
or a turlxm of English book muslin. The women wear 
a sdmewhat similar dress, but shorter than that of the 
men ; and the petticoat being open in front, permits the 
thigh to be seen at every step : they wear no head-dress. 
The hair of both sexes is worn long, and tied in a knot 
on the top of Uie bead : the men pluck out their beai^ : 
but the practice of blackening the teeth is not followed 
as it was formerly, and still is, by some neighbouring nsf 
tions : sandals, but neither boots, shftes, nor stocungs, 
are worn. The dress of the peasantiy, Khyen tribes, 
Ac., is mostly black ; yellow is a sacred colour, and only 
used by the priests and upi>er cbisses ; a quilted jacket Is 
sometimes worn ; and in the N.K. the Cnincse costume 
is adopted. The court dress of the nobility Is handsomek 
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ooaticting of a long robe of flowered latin or velvet, 
reaching to the ancles, with an open collar and loose 
sleeves ; velvet caps with gold circleis, many ornaments, 
&c, 

Habitit Cu$iom»t jrc. — * Chewing betel Is common, and 
smoking universal, even with children. The Birmese 
eat twice a day ; via., early in the morning, and in the 
evening : their food Is served up on trays, In red lao> 
quered plates, and small cups: spoons are used, but 
not so roudi as fingera: knives and forks are un- 
known. The people are very superstitious, consult the 
stars, bdieve in fortunate or evil times, wear talismans, 
practise alchemy, Ac. If any member of their small 
communities of 4 or 6 houses chance to die, the Khyens 
believe the evil spirit has taken possession of the place, 

’ break up their settlement, and remove to another spot ; 
and, when an earthquake happens, sh^^and beat th^r 
houses, to expel the fiend. 

SIavery,ana especially the selling of wIBen, is general ; 
polygamy Is allowed ; marriage, although a mere civil 
contract, is universally respected : and the sovereign 
himsojif has no right to seize for his harem a married wo- 
man. Divorces are exceedingly commoiyl|f emales are 
allowed as much liberty, usually, as iid|||b they are 
engaged in all sorts of drudgery and concRraal occupa- 
tion, yet infidelity among those who are married is rare, 
though chastity among the others is a virtue little prac- 
tised or appreciated. To avoid, it is pretended, the seizure 
of their females,who have naturally some beauty, the Ktay- 
ens have long adopted the custom of tattooing their coun- 
tenances : a tattooing of their bodies in all kinds of figures 
also prevails amongst the Birmese. Corpses arc either 
burned or buried ; persons of rank are publicly laid out 
in state ; and amongst all classes visits of condolence and 
presents arc received by the survivors of deceased fiersuns, 
and musicians attend to play before the body till the 
funeral, which is conducted with as much magnificence 
as the friends can afford. The funerals of priests are 
public festivals, and many accidents ore caused by timber, 
and other heavy bodies, that are fired up in the air on 
those occasions, falling on the crowd that has collected : 
the Khyens also treat deaths as matters of public re- 
joicing. Many bntarre customs prevail amongst the 
Birmese ; such as the privUege that every one has to 
throw water over any ottiers, of whatever rank, during 
the last three days of the year, which produces much 
sport ; the privilege that friends of new married people 
have to come into the house on the wedding night and 
break every thing they can find, for which reason wed- 
dings are often kept secret, &c. 

Amusements, Taste, Ac. — Boxing, cockfighting, foot- 
ball, throwing a quoit of bamboo, a few games of chance, 
chess, and dancing, are among the chief recreations, llie 
Birmese are good mimics, and very fond of acting ; their 
drama is by far the best among the Indo-Chinese nations. 
Their music (several specimens of which arc given in 
Mr. Trant's TYoo Years in A«a) possesses decided me- 
lody ; they are much attached to it, and usually sing at 
their work. Their principal instruments are, a drum 
of bamboo or cane, covert with skin, a kind of hurdy- 
gurdy, oboe, lute, &c. : in their dances they exhibit 
many contortions of the body. They have several epic 
and religious poems, besides some other literary pro- 
ductions. 

Hisktty.-^The earliest records go back to the rear 
B. c. 543. The first kings are said to have come from 
llahar, and fixed the seat of government at Promo, where 
It continued for 336 years. In a.d. 107 it was removed 
to Pugan (Fagahm Mow) where it remained for 12 cen- 
turies, and where are still to be seen extensive ruins, in- 
cluding many temples, and some relics of Hindoo wor- 
ship. In 1^, the court was removed 4o Sa-kaing ; in 
1364, to Ava ; in 1752, Alompra transferred It to his native 
place, Monchobo ; one of his sons carried it back to Ava ; 
another to Amarapura : from 1822 to 1837, Ava again be- 
came the capital, when the revolution that placed the 
Prince of Sarawadi on the throne, restored that honour 
to Monchobo. 

In the IHth century the Birmese 'became the most 

K werfUl nation of the £. peninsula of Asia. Ava had 
en governed by the King of Pegu for some time pre- 
vious to 1753, when Alompra, the founder of the present 
dynas^, expelled the Peguans from Ava and Prome, and 
in 1756 efibeted the conquest of Pegu. The Shan coun- 
try was conquered by his son in 1768 ; Cassay in 1774 ; 
Aracan in 1783; in 1790, the Tenasserim provinces taken 
from the Siamese ; and Assam conquei'ea in 1823. Em- 
boldened by these successes, the court of Ava entertained 
designs on the neighbouring British territories ; our 
frontiers were subject to continual irruptions, and our 
ambassadors to all kinds of contempt ana insolence ; un- 
til, after a hostile invasion of Cachar, a state with which 
we verb allied, and renewed outrages on our possessions 
in Chittagoim, Sir A. Campbell was sent with an army up 
the' Irrawadl. After a variety of engagements, in wnlcb 
the British were always successful, a treaty was concluded 
Fefh 94. 1826, at Yandabo, 50 m. from the capital, by 
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which the provinces of Ar.icaii, Y6, Tavoy, Merg'd, 
and part of Martaban, were ceded to the Bnti.h, toge- 
ther with 5,(;(X),C00 rupees to defray the expenses of 
the war ; and the Kli^of Ava ceased to have dominion 
over Assam, Jyntca, Cachar, and Cassay. In April 1K:>7 
the Prince of Sarawadi, brother to the former king, teized 
the throne ; put to death or otherwise disposed of the 
courtiers who had been opposed to him ; and removed the 
seat of government from Ava to Monchobo. 

It is worthy of remark that, in our late Invasion, the 
country people displayed no vigorous opposition or 
enmity towards the British troops ; indeed, so far from 
it, when they found that their property was respected, 
and themselves treated with humanity aud kindness, they 
flocked back to their deserted habitations ; freely supplied 
the soldiers with provisions ; expressed their wishes for 
the success of our arms, and our permanent occupation 
of the country ; and, in some instances, openly declared in 
our favour. 

The contrast between the present and former state of 
the Birmese provincos occupied by the British, is most 
creditable to our government. An unexceptionable wit- 
ness, Mr. Malcom, the American missionary, says that 
'* coin is being introduced, instead of masses of lead and 
diver 1 manufactures arc improving ; implements of iin. 
proved construction are used ; justice is better adminis- 
tered ; life is secure ; property is sacred ; religion is free i 
taxes, though heavy, are more equitably imposed ; and 
courts of justice are pure, generally. Formerly, men were 
deterred from gathering round them comforts superior 
to their neighbours, or building better houses, for fear of 
exactions : now, being secure in their earnings, the newly- 
built houses arc much improved in size, materials, and 
workmanship. Every where, in British Birmah, people 
praise British justice.'^* (i. 74.) It is to be hoped that tnis 
striking change may lead the Birmese to reflect on the 
gross defects of their institutions, and thus pave the way 
for their improvement. ( Craufurd’s Embassy to Ava. the 
best work by far that has hitherto appeared on the coun- 
try; Malcom* s Travels s Pembertows Report on the E. 
Frontier i Sangermano*s Desc. of the Birman Emp. ; 
Wtlson*s <//. It.) Documents, ^c. ,* Trani, Symes, Foley, 
Ilanway, Richardson, ^c.,\n Calc. Asiat. Journal, A»iat. 
Researches, ^c. ^c.) 

BIRMINGHAM, the principal hardware 
manufacturing town of England, co. Warwick, 
at the W. extremity of the co., and nearly in the 
centre of the kingd., 18 m. N.W. Coventry; 
56 N.W. Oxford; 69 S.W. Manchester; 102 
N.W. London; lat 52® SO' N., long. 1° 18' W. 
Including the immediately contiguous town- 
ships of Aston and t^dgbaston, it extends over 
an area of 18,780 acres, and had in 1801 a pop. 
of 73,670, and in 1831 of 146,986; viz., 71,756 
males, and 75,230 females. At present (18.39) 
the pop. is probably not under 190,000. Bir- 
mingham stands on the side of a hill by the 
river Rea. The princiiml thoroughfare of the older 
portion, in a low and damp situation,exhibits some 
curious mecime ns of ancient domestic architec- 
ture. The more modem part, placed on higher 

f round, contains some munificent and costly 
uildings, a great number of spacious and w'ell 
laid out streets, with houses, principally of brick, 
though many of the more recently erected have 
stone fronts.' Among the public buildings may be 
specified the theatre, reckoned one of the most 
commodious and superb for its size in the 
kingd. ; the Society of Arts ; the market-hall, 
365 ft. long by 108 wide, lately erected ; the 
town-hall, a noUe building, modelled on the 
temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome, built of 
brick, faced with Anglesea marble, 166 ft. 
long, 104 ft. broad, and 83 ft. in height, having 
a grand saloon, capable of accommodating 
9,000 persons, and containing one of the finest 
extant organs. The churches and chapels are 
particularly handsome; that of St. Philip, on 
the summit of the highest eminence in the town, 
is justly admired for its architectural beauty : 
the new church of St. George, endowed and 
mostly built at the cost of Lord Calthorpe, is 
ako especially worthy of notice. The barracks, 
erected in 1793, at the N. E. extremity of the 
town, cost 13,000/. The free schoid, erected 
from the design of Sir Edward Barry at a cost of 
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40,000/., on the site of the ancient building, is 
one of the most perfect structures of its kind in 
Kurope, and a principal ornament of the town. 
The Blue-coat school, founded in 1*724, and en- 
larged in 1794 ; the News room, on Barnet’s Hill; 
the buildings connected with the railway station, 
covering and enclosing 10 acres of ground; 
with some very superior hotels and assembly- 
rooms, may also be specified. A bronze statue of 
Nelson, by Westmacott, stands nearly opposite 
the market-hall; and a handsome bridge has 
been erected across the Rea, at Deritend. 
It was only very recently that Birmingham 
became an incorporation, or possessed any 
chartered privileges : in fact, in 1676 it was not 
even a market-town. Its ancient government 
was by two constables, a hcadborough, a high 
and low bailiff, with other inferior officers cliosen 
annually at the court leet of the lord of the 
manor'. The duty of the high bailiff was to 
inspect weights and measures, and the markets ; 
that of the Tow bailiff, to summon juries, and to 
choose all the other officers. It should, however, 
be observed, that the ter|ps high and low had no 
reference to the duties performed by these func- 
tionaries. The duties of the two high tasters 
were, to examine the quality of the beer, and its 
admeasurement ; and of the two low tasters, or 
meat conners, to inspect the meat exposed for sale, 
and to cause that to be destroyed which was unfit 
for use. U ndcr its recent charter of incorporation, 
Birmingham is divided into 16 wards, and is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, 16 aldermen, 
and 48 common councilmen. It has also, since 
the passing of the Reform Act, sent two mem- 
bers to the H. of C., a privilege which it did 
not previously enjoy ; and had, in 1837-38, a pari. 
constit.,of householders of 10/. and upward of 
5,553. The boundaries of the pari. bor. include 
the parishes of Birmingham and Edgbaston, and 
the hamlets oi‘ Deritend and Bordesley and Dud- 
dcston cum Nechills. The pop. of the pari. bor. 
in 1831 was 142,251. The charter constitutes the 
corporate biwlv a court of record for the borough, 
to be held on Wednesday for the recovery of debts, 
under 20/. There is a board of officers, under a 
local act, for the administration of relief to the 
poor. A well organised body of police is about 
to be established, w ith the exception of those just 
built, the streets are all paved, thoroughly dmined, 
and lighted witli gas ; and a company has been 
formed for supplying the town with water. Prior 
to J 715, Birmingham formed only one parish, and 
for all civil purposes is still so consider^. In that 
year, however, a ])ortion of the parish of St. Mar- 
tin was formed into that of St. Philip ; and in 
1829 two other parishes were formed; viz., 
St. George and St. Thomas. There are four 
district, and other churches ; several chapels of 
case, and places of worship for Protestant dis- 
senters, Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, 
Scotch Presbyters, and Jews. The living of 
St. Martin’s parish is a rectory, charged in K. B. 
19/. 3s. ; that of St. Philip is a rectory, not 

in charge; to which is joined the prebend of 
Lawley, including the dignities of canon, resi- 
dentiary, and treasurer, in the cathedral of Lich- 
field, and is in the gift of the bishop ; that of 
St. George is a rectory, in the gift ot a private 
individum. The remainder are curacies, either 
in the gift of the bishop of l^ichfield, or of 
peculiar trustees. There are numerous clia- 
ritable institutions, both medical and educa- 
tional. The General Hospital and General Dis- 
pensary arc supported by voluntary contributions 
legacies, and other donations. The former is 
supposed te receive more extensive patron^e 
than any institution of a like nature in Britain; 


and annually alleviates the aifiiction of a vact 
number of patients. The cost of erecting the 
General Ho^ital — one of the finest buildings 
in the town — was upwards of 10,COO/. It was be- 
gun in 1776, and completed in' 1778 ; but in 1791 
It was enlarged by the addition of wings. I'he 
General Dispensary, instituted for the medical 
assistance of poor, sick, and midwifery patients, 
at their own houses, was established in 1794. 
Besides these benevolent establishments, there is 
an institution for the relief of bodily deformity, 
an infirmary for diseases of the eye. a Magdalen 
asylum, several sets of alms-houses, founded by 
W. Lench in the reign of Henry VIII.; and 
gratuitous musical festivals are held at Christmas 
in the town-hall, for the benefit of distressed 
housekeepers. A history of the schools of 
Birmingham would fill a volume. The 20th 
report of the charity commissioners contains 
114 closely printed folio* pages, solely upon 
the charities of this town. The free gram- 
mar-school w^as founded in 1552, **for the edu- 
cation, institution, and in<truction of boys and 
youths in grammar,” and endowed with the 
revenues ot the ancient guild of the Holy 
Cross. Many inferior schools in thd town 
derive their funds from this establishment. 
Since 1676, a sum, more or less, has been set 
apart from it to furnish exhibitions at Oxford 
or Cambridge; and since J7ii6, the number has 
been ten, at 35/. each. It is reckoned, that by 
the year 1840 its revenues will amount to 9,000/. 
a year. In the Blue-coat school, (founded in the 
early part of last century, and supported by 
voluntary contributions, rents of lands, pre- 
mises, and funded stock,) nearly 200 children arc 
taught writing, reading, sew'ing, and other useful 
arts. 'Die other principal schools are, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters’ Girls’ Charity-school, the 
Royal Lancastrian, the Female Lancastrian, and 
Madras school, on the principles of Dr. Bell’s 
system. There are also national, infant, and 
Sunday schools ; a school for deaf and dumb ; 
a royal medical school ; a school of medicine and 
surgery ; a college for the education of young men, 
established by the Independents ; a philosophical 
institution ; an athenaeum, fur the diffusion of 
literature and science ; a society of arts, and 
a mechanics’ institute. According to a re- 
turn made to the select committee on educa- 
tion, in 1838, there appears to be in Birmingham 
634 schools, and 29,149 .scholars ; of which 97 
schools and 2,166 scholars are stated to be of 
a superior description. There are 2 public li- 
braries. The Old Library, a neat structure, has 
about 600 subscribers ; and the collection of books, 
amounting to upwards of 20.(X)0wols., is as good 
as any of the kind in the kingdom. The New 
Library is a smaller building, containing about 
5,000 vols. 

Manttfactures. — As a place of manufacture Birming- 
ham has long held aii important position, and has never 
been surpassed in the production of articles of ingenuity 
and utility : most articles in gold, silver, iron, copper, 
brass, steel, mixed metals, and glass, arc produced here, 
from the most trifling trinket to the most ponderous 
and powerful machine. Of the early history of its ma- 
nufactures we know nothing certain. It is supposed, and 
with great probability, to have lH*en the place where the 
arms with which the early inhabitants defended their 
shores from the invaders under Julius Caesar were manu- 
factured : a supposition favoured by the fact of moulds for 
spear, arrow, and axe heads having been found either in 
the neighbourhood, or at no great distance from it, 
added to the proof afforded by the enormous mountain 
of calx or cinder which borders on the parish of Aston, 
and with regard to which Hutton (Hist. BirnUngkam) 
remarks, ** Irom an attentive survey the observer would 
suppose so prodi^ous a heap could not accumulate in a 
hundred generations ; however, it shows no perceptible 
addition in the age of man.** So far back as the 12th 
century it was noted for the taxmiag of leather ; but tbia 
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bmnch of trade gradually lubitided, until at length it manufacturer had In his workshop, in 1834, qq fewer than 
tiecatne all but extinct under the advance of other and 10,000 double sets of out-steel diet, for livery buttons only, 
more extensive enterprises, so that in 179>') there was but (TreatUe on Maw^acturcM in Metals Lartlncr*$ Cycto^ 
one person who followed that ancient occupation. Le- peedia^ vol. lit. p.393.) The manufacture of Florentine 
land, in his Itinerary (IMO), describes the town as a buttons has also been Introduced, and now einplo>s hun- 
phme inhabited by ** smithes tliat use to make knives and dreds of persons. The decline of the buckle manufacture 
all manners of cutting toulcs, lorimers that make bittes, may be dated from 1781, at which period sline-tics Ix'gun 
and a great many nailoiirs." Previously to the revo- generally to be worn; and notwithstanding the efforts 
liition (1(168) the articles chiefly m:uiufartiircd were heavy of his latommesty George IV., n hen prince of Wales, 
iron goods, whereas tiie principal existing manufacture to stem tlie tide of fasiiibn, it proved too strung for him, 
pf Blnnlngliain is hardware. The groat growth of this and the manufacture was gradually, but completely, de- 
troile may bo dated h’om about 1740, at which epoch the stroyed. The file trade, wliich at one time flourisliod in 
quantity of pig iron made in England and Wales amounted* Birmingham, has nearly all goiic4o ShetHeld, in coiisc- 
to only about 17,(XH) tons, whcreris it has since increased quence of the superior advantages possessed by tiie Inttt'r 
to at least HU0,0(M) tons. The growth of Birmingham to for that manufacture ; wlrilc, on the otlier liantl, and from 
Its present pitch of opulence, celebrity and magnitude, is a similar cause, mucli ofthe iiluted truile of Shcftield lias 
pdncipally oscribablc to the invaluable resources of Iron, migrated to Birmingiiam. The making of silver pencil- 
stone, and coal, with which the district aiiounds, aidhd cases too, is carried on to a great extent, and the num- 
by the Improvements whli.'li have progressively lK*cn effect- her produced is increasing every year. 'J'hc inanul'antiire 
ed in the means of transit, find in some degree also by its of goods in brass, introduced about 1748, has been gre.it1y 
fVeodom from cor|)oration restraints. The m.'inufactiire extended and improved witliln the present century, and 
of tiie larger description of articles is carried on with comprises a large number of ai tides botli uselul and 
increasing vigour and cfHciency. Most sorts of cast-iron ornamental ; including, among ollicrs, lamps, ciiandc- 
artlcles are made ; and the largest manufactory for steam Hers, candlesticks, vases, fenders, fire-screens, handles 
engines in the world is established at Soho, in the imme- for locks, doors, knockers, and many other articles, 
diate vicinity of the town, though in the co. of Stafford, The lamp trade, however, is of very recent oi igin, ha\ - 
by Boulton; the partner of James Watt, tiie great im- Ing sprung up entirely within the last 30 or •ID yiMrs. 
proveur of the steam engine. These works consist of Of lamps and chandeliers Birmingham lias almost tin* 
4 squares, with connecting links of shops. They are exclusivemnimfucture. (/f(7)or/on/rr//snu«, j;c.) In 1772, 
not however restricted to the manufacture of those in consequence of the grei^unoiint of her plated niaiiii- 
glgantic “ steam labourers,” but also produce immense fixtures, an act of parliiimeut was pa$s€>d, up]ioiiitiiig 
quantities of vazes, candelabras, and other dcscriiitions wardens and tin assay master. It lias been reckoned tliat 
of goods in bronze and or-tnolu, of exquisite workman- the consumption ofsilver in one ortlie various departments 
slilp, with articles of plate and Birmingham ware of the Birmingham m.*inufacture, that is, in tiie ])lalnig 
generally. At these works, too, the principal part of the of !-poQn6,knive6, forks, plates, dishes, sngar-basins, lircuil- 
copper coinage of the country was wont to be executed, baskets, buttons, chains, thimbles, and a variety of otlier 
Tiie coining-inill works 8 machines, capable of*throwing articles, cannot be less tlian about 15,U()U ounces a year, 
off about 4,000 pieces of money per hour. I'liere are many while a much greater weight is used in the manufacture 
Iron and brass founderies in the neighbourhood, and of an infinite varh'ty of trinkets. One maiuitactiirer of 
there arc metallic hot-house manufactories; in one of trinkets, in 1836, melted upwards of 3-l,(KM) nuiieesol silver 
wliich R hot-liouse was not long since made for the Duke fur his own consiiinptiuii ; and of this weiglit at least one 
of Northumberland, at an expense -of .50,000/. Casting, third would be sent nut in a manuiactured state. As 
modelling, die-sinking, engraving, staining and cutting there arc .50 silversmiths iii tiie town, tiie nimiiul wciglif 
glass, and many other branches of inaniilacture, have of silver consumed must be very great. Tlie quantity of 
lK‘en brought to great perfection. There are upwards of silver plate made is comparatively small. In the same 
2 0 distinct occupations pursued in this town ( i’ommiltcc year (HCfO) 121,301 oz. of innniifactured silver wereassa^cd 
on Artixans and Madhinery)^ the princinal oi which are and marked at the assay ofliee. Latterly, tlie plating 
apraiflcd in tlie Statistics of the British Empire, vol. i, business has expericncutf n check by the substitiition of 
p. 004. There are no meaTis of stating the total value of articlesmnileot.ilbatairietal,whicliarenotiiiily vcrvclieap, 
the articles produced, inasmuch as ” the manijluctiire of but oBen very lieautirnl. The production of gold plate 
plated goods, which is carried on in ShefUeld and Bir- is limited, nmoiiiiting, in 1R:10, to 1,702 oz., and in 1H3H, to 
mingham. Is one of those branches of industry the jirugress above 2,rx)0 oz. ; but, liki* silver, gold is extensively used 
of wmicli we liave iiu means of ascertaining.” ^Porter's in gilding the various articles Ix'fore enumerated, indeed. 
Progress qf the Nation,) It appears, however, that the to such a pitch had the art of gilding lieen carrunl in IMM, 
exports of lianlware from England, principally from these that, according (o Hutton, three penny wortli of gold w.as 
two towns, hhve risen from 4,288 tons in 180.5 to 16,27.5 in sufficient to cover a gross of buttons. There Is a coiisi- 
1834. The value ofthe articles produced hero is, un- derabletrude,tou, in thcmanufuctureofpins. TlicfiU'toiy 
doubtedly, very great, and probably (including gold and of Mr. Phifison lias inactiinery of great power and (>oiii- 
siivur plate) docs nut fall short of 3,000,000/., if it do picxity.capabie ofeutting and pointing 12,000 pins an liour 
not exceed that sum. In 1824 it was stated, before His w'orks give employment io2(K> persons on the premises, 
a parliamentary committep, to be estimated at about and about .50 out of tliem, besides many fK^rsons in 
2,000,000/. The value of tlie material, it is to be observed, Stafford, Shrewsbury, and Hereford county gaols. The 
In most of the Birmingham goods, liears a very siiiall Britannia iiail-works have machinery Ctipable of making 
proportion to that of the labour expended upon them ; as, some thousand nails per minute. The art of m.oking 
nir example, in the article of watch springs, where the nails by hand, liowevcr, still keejis its ground ; tliose so 
value of the raw material is not a 200,(K)flth part of the made being considered superior to those made by steam- 
value of the finished article. It is from the extreme sub- power. The wages paid for this work are very low, and 
division of employment that the superior skill of the the employment slavish. It is supposed to occupy at 
workmen and the excellence of the manufacture is mainly present in all from 20,000 to :10,0('U hands, many of wliom 
deducible. Of the present mmiufactures, that of muskets arc females. Steel pens, also, are largely made. In 
is the piost ancient, having been introduced in the reign the year 1838, one of the manufacturers advertised tliat 
of William HI.: since that epoch this branch has he had m.ade upwards of 248,000 grosses that year ; and 
lieen gradually, but greatly, augmenting ; and of late there are several other large estalilisiimeiits for Uie 
years the -manufketure of fowling-pieces has been added manufacture of steel pens. The price within t(‘n years 
to it. Until the close of last war the goveniment has been reduced from 245. to Gd. per gross. Japanned 
contract for muskets alone extended, upon an average, articles, of great beauty and variety, are extensively ma- 
te ^,000 per month. On the cessation of hostilities, this uufactured. The best trays, baskets, and other articles 
department seriously declined ; but it is still of great of a similar description, are made of papier mdciu\ 
value and importance. The total number delivered into the maklne of wliich is very largclv carried on at tlie 
the government stores, and supplied to tlie private trade, works of Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge, where may be 
fVom 1818tol828,wasabout3,(M)0,000. InlBlSanactofpw- seen every article In this department of manufacture, 
liament was passed, tequiring the gun-makers to raise a The glass trade is also very extensive. Mclksrs. Chance and 
proof-house ; in whlch,under a heavy penalty, all fire-arms. Hartley have the largest manufactory of crown gloss in tlio 
after being suh)ected to a severe test, are stamped by the empire ; and there are other factories on a smaller scale, 
masters and wardens, under whose inspection the business Mr. Burke said that Birmingham was the ” toy-shop of 

is conducted. Swords also are a principal article of monu- Europe,” and the statement seems to lie perfectly well 
facture ; but of courae the demand for them is not now founded. An immense quantity of very lieautiful articles, 
so great as during war. The metal button and buckle as seals, brooches, clasiM, and other trinkets, arc mtuto 
tradm were IntroduccMl into Birmingham shortly after the of gold, silver,, gilt and plated metal, and polished steel, 
revolution, and continued to flourish for nearly a century. The impressions on the seals, especially those made on 
But these trades have been greatly impaired ; partly glass in imitation of engraving on stone, are very well 
la consequence of the emigration of artisans to the executed. The expense of engraving them on real stones 
Continue, wh7 have carried with them a knowledge would not be less than aOs. : but they are thus produced 
«f the art {vide Report on Artixans and Muchiner]^, for the trifling sum of ; and their production affords 
and fiartly, and principally, ftom a change of fashion, employment to great numbers of hands. This grade, 
button manufacture is still, however, most extensifle; w^ieh has not existed more than 50 or GO years, has 
In ptoof of which may be adduced the fact, that a single greatly Increased within the last 30 years. - The toy and 
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trinket trade Is astonishingly great ; and the transactions 
•re often Immense, In articles of comparative insigni- 
ficance. This is evinced by the fact of one inanU' 
facturer having received an order for the eye$ t(fdoUs to 
the extent of no loss than SflfV. 

The manufacturing district, of which Dirmlngham is 
the centre, includes a considerable tract to the N.W. of 
the town, embrat'Ing the southern part of Staffordshire, 
with the extreme northern border of Worcestershire and 
a detached part of Salop. Within this district are the 
populous towns of Dudley, Wolverhampton, Bilston, 
Walsall, Wednesbury, and Stourbridge. Independently 
of the production of the crude material, in which most 
of these towns are extensively engaged, ditTcrentbranches 
of the hardware manufsicture are carried on in them, 
as the nail and japan ware trade, bridles, and stirrup 
plating, roach and harness ornament making, and sad* 
dler’s ironmongery. The japan ware is mostlv confined 
to Bilston and Wolverhampton, as is the lock trade to 
the latter, and the saddlers' ironmongery to Walsall, 
Wolverhampton, and Wednesbury. But all tht'se dc> 
partments are carried on in Birmingham, though not 
to so great an extent as in these separate places. The 
mode of conducting business in Birmingham has under- 
gone a considerable change from wiiat it formerly was. 
There are now but few large capitalists. With the 
exception of the Soho works, and a few other large manu- 
factories, the business is conducted on a small scale In 
Innumerable divisions. The greater number of the ma- 
nufacturers have only very limited capitals ; and many of 
them are merely a^nts, or middle men, possessing a 
Capital of not more than 500/. or 600/. The system 
generrilly acted upon is as follows ; — The workmen, 
ett(*h in their particular line, undertake to execute the 
orders* received by the merchants and agents settled in 
the town ; which they accomplish by the following means : 
A building, containing a great number of rooms of dif- 
ferent sixes, is furnished witli a stcam-enranc. These 
rooms or shftps being all supplied with snafts, lathes, 
benches, and such other necessary conveniences as are 
requisite for the vvc)rk to be done ; and when an order is 
given to one of these workmen to execute*, he hires suclt 
one or more of these rooms as the occiision requires, and 
stipulates for a certain amount of steam- power, and con- 
tinues the occupant of this apartment till the order be 
finished. {Porter, on the Progress qfthe Nation.) In 1786 
tliere was only 1 steam-engine at work, which was 
of horse-power, and was used for grinding flour. In 
1H03 there were 10 engines, producing 379 horse-power, 
of wliicb ‘2H0 horse-power was used in manufactures. In 
1823, the number of engines was 66, the horse-jiower 1,222, 
of which 1,(H)0 horse-power was used in manufactures. In 
1835 the number of engines was 109, and the horsc- 
pow'cr 2,700 , of wiiich 275 was used in grinding flour, 1,770 
in working metals, 279 in pumping water, 87 in glass grind- 
ing, 97 in working wood, 44 in paper-making, 37 in grind- 
ing clay, 61 in grinding colours, and 50 in sundry other 
occupations . ( From a return compiled by Mr . W . Haw kes, 
Phil. Intt. Iteport. 1836.) Women arc extensively em- 
ployed in polibtiing the goods in the glass toy branch, and 
In all parts of the manufactures of the town. Boys 
are principally engaged by the outworkmen and under- 
takers, as apprentices; and receive a progressive amount 
of wages, varying from 3s. to IQs. per week, according to 
their ages and occupations ; they get their food at home, 
and in some Instances work in the houses of their parents. 
Some of the small manufacturers have accumulated large 
fortunes. The condition of the work- people is, on the 
whole, decidodly favourable. It is impossible tq give an 
average of the wages paid in diflbrent trades, they arc so 
very various ; for instance. In the making of buttons, a 
great number of hands are employed,— as, the piercer, 
tlie cutter, the stamper, the gilder, and the burnisher,— 
who ail receive different wages ; and so also in the other 
departments. For work, which 20 or 30 years am from 
24s. to 30s. a week warns were paid, not more than 12t. 
to 14s. are now received ; but as the workman executes 
more work, and as provisions are now much lower than 
during the war, he is probably better off. In 1833, wages, 
owing to the stagnation of trade, were as low at they have 
been known to be. Formerly, the average rate of wa^, 
in common trades, was 3Qs.: at present (18M) they 
may amount to 23s. a week. An average of 76 indi* 
vlduals employed in 33 dlfibrent occupations gives 23s. 6d. 
per week. In 1833, the trade of Birmingham was perhaps 
at its lowest ebb ; and in 1824-25 at its greatest height 
of prosperity. During the latter, a manufacturer stated 
his profits, upon a capital of 10,000/., to have been 3,000/. 
per annum ; while, in 1833, the capital used did not for 
some time return tho expenses of its employ ; hut since 
then it has very materially increased. The number of 
families chiefly employed in agriculture, including the 
gardeners employed m cultivating the numerous plflts 
of ground laidoutin the neighbourhood, was. In 1821, 607 ; 
1831, 1,032. Families chiefly employed In trade, mmu- 
fiieture, and handicraft, 1821, 23,;^1 ; 1831, 36^4. Like 
all manufacturing towns, Bbrmlngham has sufibrea more 
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or less at different times from pauperism, according 4o 
the fluctuations of trade. The amounts that have been 
paid in poor-rates were, in 1776, 5,895/. Medium aveniae. 
ibr 1783-4-5,11385/.; 1803,18,680/.; 1831,55,83.5/.; 
M),5]2/.; 1837,39,658/. Friendly societies have cxisteil 
for some time in this town. In the years ending 1813- 
.14-15, the total number of members was 13,833; at 
present there are upwards of 400 societies, and 40,000 
members. In 1827, a savings' bank was opened, and 
in 1829 it had deposits with 2,499 depositors, and the sum 
invested 43,881/. For the year ending 1833, the number 
of depositors in the Warwickshire savings' banks was 
6, .580 ; of whom 3,545 had deposits in that of Birmingham. 
In 1838, the number of depositors In the Birmingham 
savings’ hank had increased to 7,446, and the sum 
invested to 134,896/. The following analysis shows 
the proportionate increase of the population : — In 
1700, there were 194 baptisms, and 159 burials ; 1760, 
b.849, bu. 1,140, marriages 259 ; 1800, b. 1,976, bu. 1,251, 
ma. 567 ; 1821, b. 2,998, bu. 1,775, ma. 1,193 ; 1830, b. 4,472, 
bu. 2,188, ma. 1,571. In 1821, the number of males was 
61,028; 1831,71,756;— females, 1821,55,694; 1831, 75,230. 
Tho number of persons who died above Che age of 95, 
between 1620 ana 1830, was 48;. of whom eleven were 
98, six 100, four 101, two 102, lour 103, two 104, one 169, 
and one 114. — This town is of great antiquity: it is 
known, Indeed, to have lieen of importance before tho 
invasion of tho Romans. In l)omc$day~book, in which oc- 
curs the first authentic notice of the place, it is spelt 
Bermcngeham. Its liistory, previously to the Norman 
conquest, is extremely obscure. Indeed, until the time 
of Charles 1., little is recorded of it, and tiiat little of 
scarcely any interest. lu the reign of that moiiareh it 
took the side of the parliament, and warmly defended 
rile cause It espoused. In 1665 or 1666, the plague com- 
mitted frightful ravages. Inl791, high church anutoyj’po- 
litics seem to have been very prevalc zft ; and a riot having 
arisen out of a festival in commemoration ol the French 
revolution, much property was destroyed, including tlio 
houses and libraries of the eelcirrated, but then ob- 
noxious, Dr. Priestley, and of Mr. Hutton the historian. 
The loss on this occasion, amounting to 60,000/., was 
made good to the sufferers by act of pari. The sen- 
timents of its inhabitants b.ave, however, undergone a 
great revolution in the interval, and from one extreme 
they appear to have gone to tho other. Of late years, they 
have stood prominently forward as the advocates of ultra- 
lllicral opinions, and have identified themselves as the 
great supporters of those dangerous and easily abuseil 
jnstitutiuns, rallcil political unions. The groat increase 
of the town is to be dated from the time of Charles l l., 
when building leases beciunc common, and houses were 
erect«l to meet the demand of the increasing population. 
There are many lines of Canal, all tending to bring prospe- 
rity to the tow II and increase to its manufactures and po. 
pulation. The old canal communicates by the Severn with 
Shrewsbury and Glo’ster,and by theTrcnt with Gainsbro’, 
Hull, and London, and Iw a junction with the line running 
through the potteries of Staffordshire, with Manchester 
and Liverpool. By the new Birmingham canal a com- 
munication h.*is been opened by Tamw'orth, Atherston, 
Nuneaton, and Coventry, with Oxford, and hence by tho 
Thames to London. But the grand means of conveyance 
is tho railway from London, with a conUnuatlon to Man- 
chostcr and Liverpool. By means of this railway the 
journey ftom London to Glasgow may be accomplished in 
about 36 hours, and in 8 or 10 hours less to Dublin. 
Themarkets are held on Mondays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, and the fairs on the Thursday in Whitsun-week, and 
on the Thursday next before Michaclmas-day, for cattle, 
sheep, horses, and hardware generally. The air of Bir- 
mingham is salubrious (notwithstandiDg the number of 
ftirnaces and forges which abound), owing to the dry 
and sandy nature of the soil. The deaths, in proportion 
to the numbfr of the inhabitants, are fewer than in 
London. Liverpool, or Manchester. The most cele- 
brated scats in the vicinity are Hagley, 12 miles distant ; 
Eiiville, 18 ; and the Lcasowes, 6 : riiis latter was the 
creation of Shenstone, and displays eminent taste and 
genius. Hagley, the seat of Lord Lyttelton, bos been 
apostrophisra by Thomson, Pope, and other poets. En- 
vllle, the seat of the Karl of Stamford, Is a very 'beautifial 

8 lace. There are various other villas and retreats in 
tie neighbourhood, belonging to wealthy manufacturers, 
some of which are extremely recherchi. ( HutiOH*s Hist, 
Birmingham i Shaw's Hist, qf Std0brdshire $ aiidf*rt- 
vate Itgorm.) 

B IKN B A U M, a town of the Prussian States, reg. Posen, 
cap. circle, on tho Wartha, 45 m. W.N.W. Posen. Pop. 
2,500. It has a castle ; Catholic and Lutheran churches, 
a svnagoguc, an orphan hospital, with tanneries, liM 
fabrics, &c. The circle is in pa^ very fertile, but In 
many places it is covered with lakes and murshes. 

BIRR, a town of Ireland, now called Parsons Town, 
which see. 

BISACCIA, a town of Naples, prov. Prindp. Ultfa, on 


a hUi, 12 m. N.E. St. Angelo de* : 
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It bu Wforal churehei and an hospital ; and Is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient Uomulea, inentioued by 
Liyy (lib. x.cap. 17.)* The.btshopric, of which Bisaccla 
was former^ tne seat, has been united to that of St. 
Angelo do* Lombardi. 

BISCARlt a town of Sicily, prov. Syracuse, m. 
K. W. Modica. Pop. 2,447, having declined 2.53 between 
1798 and 1831. It is of modern date, having been founded 
in the lIVth century. 

BISCAY, a district in the N. of Spain, comprising 
Biscay Proper, Guipuzcoa, and Alava, the three Baseuc 
rovinces, called by the Spaniards rais Vaicongadas, 
eing part of the Homan provs. of Vasconlaand Can- 
tabria. These provs. extend from 1° 46' to 3® 20' W. 
long., and from 42® 25' to 43® 27' N. lat., having 
K. France and Navarre; W. and S. Burgos, and 
other parts of Old Castile; and on the N. the Bay 
of Biscay. Their mean length is about GO m., and 
their breadth about 50 m. Area estimated at 2,963 so. 
m. ; but their limits have varied considerably at dir. 
ferent periods. The country may be considered as a 
prolongation of the declivity of the Pyrenees to the 
boundaries of Castile. It is broken Into highly pic- 
turesque glens and valleys, interspersed with some 
fertile plains. The district has marble of various co- 
lours, lime and sandstone, a profusion of iron ore, and 
some rxippor and gypsum of good quality» as well as sait- 
minos, and saline and sulphurous cold and hot springs. 

The following is an account of the area of each prov., 
and of its pop. in 1803, and (according to Mifiano) in 



1. Biscay Proper, or the lordship of Biscay, has on the 
N. the ocean; on the K. Guipuzcoa; on the S. Alava 
and Old Castille ; and on the W. also Old Castile, 
lender the new division of Spain, made by the Cortes 
in 1822, it forms part of the province of Bilbao. The 
city and territory of Ordufia, which are insulated 
by Alava and Old Castile, belong to it. Bilbao is 
the scat of government ; and there arc also Durango, 
Guernica. Balmaseda, and a few other small towns. 
Some of the inountoins look as if they consisted of 
a congeries of hills heajiod on each other. Gor- 
vega is of this description : It has, on its summit, a 
considerable extent of level land. Principal rivers, 
Nerva, Ansia or Ibaizabal, Cadagua, Mundaca, and 
Lequeitio. The coast is abrupt, and deeply indented by 
bays formed by the mouths of the rivers, and by a 
number of small harbours. The iron mines, which are 
frequent, and produce some of the best metal in Europe, 
particularly that at Somorrostro, the ore of which yields 
al)ove a third part of iron. According to Antillon, the 
annual produce of this mine used to be K(X),0()0 quintals. 

( -limate humid, but not insalubrious. Houses good, and 
conveniently built; the upper parts, which were an- 
ciently of wood, arc now of stone. There are many 
very ancient chftteaux, mostly flanked with strong 
towers, that belong to the heads of families. With the 
exception of the towns named above, and a few others, 
the Inhab. live dispersed in entertos of five or six houses 
each, with lands attache^, which are mostly cultivated 
by the owners, in whose families they have remained 
for centuries, it being reckoned discreditable to part j 
with the paternal property. Where land is hired, the ] 
rent, which is paid in mon^, usually amounts to aliout 
a third part of the value of the produce. The soil is 
mostly a stiff clay, and would produce little but pas- 
turage or wood, were it not for the patient industry of 
the Inhabitants, who break it up with a curiously 
shaped implement called a kma; but in lighter soils, 
where wheat only is grown, tiicy use a strong plough. 
As arable land is scarce, they break up patches on the 
slopes of the mountains, where the ground, not being 
dem enough for the growth of large trees, is covert 
with thick shrubs. These thev grub up and burn, and 
spreading out the ashes, get fertile crops of wheat the 
first three years ; barley, or rye, the fourth ; flax, the 
fifth ; and good pasturage till the ground be again over- i 
grown by gambles. They do not, however, notwith- 
standing their IndustiT, reap grain enough for their 
^sumption, but supply the deficiency by Importations 
from Alava. Next to agriculture, tne chief cmplcw- 
mont of the peasantiy is in the making of charcoal for 
we iron foundries, from the wood cut in tiie forests, 
wh whlcli tile sides of the mountains are covered, 
Th^ contain plantations of excellent white oak, and 
In the ^ens md vUleys are numerous groves of grafted 
chestntm, which furnish a considerable article of ex. 
port* The grapes are not good : there is a great pro- 
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Alston of Apples, with pears, cherries, figs, Ac. Cattle 
small and hardy; sheep dllllcult to rear, from their 
getting entangled in tho brambles ; the wild boar is 
occasionally seen, as are wolves and bears ; though both 
are very rare, especially the last. Fish abundant 
and excellent. 

The staple business of Biscay Proper, and the other 
two provs., is the manufacture of iron, whicIi is made 
into a great variety of tools and Implements ; but 
owing to the suspension of work in the royal arse- 
nals, the loss of the American colonics, and the in- 
troduction of foreign iron, as well as the long wars 
of which this country has been the theatre, this import* 
ant branch of industry has greatly fallen off. 'J'he 
Spanish Academy of flistory say that, in 1802, when 
their account of Biscay was compiled, there were 180 
iron works, producing annually 80,000 quintals of iron, 
of 155 lbs. each, which, when Mifiano wrote (1H26), 
wore reduced to (17 works, yielding only 4.5,000 quintals. 
Copper boilers were also made at Balmaseda, and fac- 
tories for cordage and rigging, made of hemp brought 
from Aragon and Navarre, were establislicd in various 
parts ; and tanneries at Balmaseda and Bilbao ; but 
these, also, are much fallen off. The other manufac- 
tures arc those of coarse porcelain, table and other 
household linen, fine and coarse hats, brazicry, car. 
pentry and joiners' and cabinet work, straw and rush 
chairs, tallow candles, &c. The people near tiie coast 
occupy themselves a good deal in fishing, and the 
exports of dried fish arc sometimes very conSklerable. 
(See Viccionario por la Real Academia^ li. 487.; Mifiano, 
X. 41—44.) 

2. Guipuzcoa has the seignory of Biscay on the \V.; 
Alava on the S. ; Navarre and the Bidiissoa, which se- 
parates it from France, on the £. ; and the. Bay oi Bisrav 
on the N. Since 1822 it has been called liie prov. nf 
St. Sebastian. The country is rough and mouubiinniis. 
The highest mountain on the frontiers ol Alava rises 
1,800 ft. above the son, and contains some s.ilt iniues and 
s^ino springs. The prov. Is watered by the l)ev.i, 
Urola, Oria, Ac., and the Bidassoa, which all run N. 
into the Bay of Biscay. The roast is rocky, and the 
ports insecure, with ii.'irs at their entrances, except 
rasages, whicli has deep water, and is spacious and 
well fortified. At Moudragon, on tiic Deva, is a ce. 
Iclirated iron mine ; the ore yields no less than 40 i>er 
cent, of metal. At Vergara is a college, where the 
young nobility arc educated, and other useful institu- 
tions. On the N. of this, at Flacencia, is a royal ina- 
nufuctroy of fire-arms. 

(Guipuzcoa yields to no p:irt of Spain in the mag. 
nificence of its ecclesiastical and other buildings. 'J'he 
roails are well paved, and kept in good rc'pair ; the 
inns commodious, and well conducted. Climate sott 
and temperate; but, like the other provs., it is sub- 
ject to heavy rains and violent storms, both in sinn- 
mer and winter. 'The iirov. produces most kinds of gr-iiu 
and other necessaries, but not in nearU' siitUciciit qiiaii- 
tities for the support of its inhab. Fruits and other 
natural products nearly the same as in Biscay. 1'lie 
fish, including salmon, are excellent ; and tunny, rays, 
and sardines, are supplied to tlie neighbouring pro\s. 
The graims, though Indifferent, furnish the light wine 
I called chacoli. A good deal of cider is also produced. 
The growth of timber in the w'oods and plantations is not 
I equal to the eonsiiinption of the irou works. Agricul- 
ture nearly the same as in Biscay. 

Iron may bcliad in any quantity. According to An- 
tlllon {Ovographie Physique, p. 85.), 160,000 quintals 
used to be annually wrought up Into hinges, nails, iiorse- 
shoes, boilers, kitchen utensils, arms, anchors, working 
tools, Ac. They make, also, fishing tackle, rigging, tan- 
ned leather, coarse cloths of goats* hair, coarse linen and 
sail-cloth. Ship-building has lost its activity, but some 
vessels are fitted out for the cod and whale fisheries. 

Guipuzcoa Imports what grain it wants from Alava ; 
wine, from Navarre and Uloja ; soap, oil, flax, Ac., from 
Castile and Andalusia ; woollens, cottons, cloths, silks, 
jewellery, and articles of fashion, ftom England, Holland, 
and France. It exports little native produce but iron, 
hardware, and Aruits ; but wool, and sometimes com, are 
brought from the Interior to its ports for shipment. 
Formerly, it had a considerable coasting trade to tho 
shores of the Mediterranean, and a largo share of the 
whale fishery and the cod fishery at Newfoundland. The 
famous Caracas Company originated here. Its commerce 
has fallen off since 1809. Being a frontier prov.. It admits 
the royal troops to garrison Its strong posts. (Diceio- 
nario por la Academia, i. 321.; MHluno, Iv. ; Antillon, 
p. 85.) 

3. Alava has the seignory of Biscay and Guipuzcoa on 
the N. ; Navarre on the E. ; and Old Castile, from which 
it it divided by the Ebro, on the S. and W. It now forms 
a principal part of the prov. of Vitoria, the name of 
Its chief town. The other towns are Salvaticrra, d^e- 
qalona, and Gamboa. It is surrounded and Intersected 
by mountains, similar to those in the other Basque provs. 
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mJ Aflbrdln^ the fiAtn^roducti of iron, black and red 
marble, gypsum, &c. liiey are covered with oaks, wild 
apple trees, thorns, box. yews, limes, hollies, &c. The 
crops of grain exceed the demand of the Inhab. Cli- 
mate cold and damp, with long winters, frequent and 
heavy rains, snow, frosts, fogs, and mists; but It is 
healthy, and the Inhah. strong and long-lived. Agri- 
culture is the ciiief pursuit. In some parts they plough 
with oxen, as in Navarre ; and in others, use the lapat 
as in Uiscay and Guipuscoa, weeding the ground repeat- 
edly till it looks like a garden. I'he Iron-works are 
greatly reduced in consequence of the destruction of the 
forests which supplied them with Aiel, and of the weight 
of the duties paid on iron taken into Castile. The ma- 
nufactories of hats, shoes, boxes, &c., are also in a 
state of decay ; but a good many hands are occupied in 
the manufacture of table linen and coarse cloths. They 
also make a good deal of salt. {Dicettmario por la Aca^ 
di'mia, i. 13. ; MiHano^ i. 64. ; AntfUon, p. 92. ; Journal 
of the British /.(gton by a Staff Officer^ p. 15,6.) 

The Basques liave a peculiar language, which if un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity. L^cluse, in his Gram- 
moire Basque^ endeavours to trace it to the Hebrew, as 
a dialect of the Phcenician, brought to Carthage, and 
thence to Smin ; and attempts by its means to interpret 
the speech of Hanno in Plautus ! From the supposed pre- 
valence of D.’isque names of mountains, plains, forests, ri- 
vers, and towns in every part of Sjiain and Portugal, it has 
been conclud(‘d that the Basques once pervaded the whole 
peninsula. They have no alphabet of their owm, but 
learned men write the language with Roman letters. Its 
chief characteristics are its similarity to the Hungarian 
and Turkish, in its inversion of the. order of its iiarticles, 
and its un)>arallelcd variety of verbal inflections. Their 
only brmks are the New Testament, printetl at Rochelle 
in I.')?!, some devotion.*!! tracts, catechisms, national 
(Kietry, <iictiunaries, and vocabuhiries. 'J'hey count by 
twenties up to a hundred, and seem originally to have had 
but three tiays in their week, there not being ancient 
names for more. Few natives, except the gentry, know 
an^ Language oilier th.an the Basque. It is also spokeiw 
with .some variation, in part of Navarre, as well as by the 
French Basques {Lectuse, Grammaire Basque^ p. 2, 3. 
14. ‘id. 2«. 219. ; W. Humboldt, PrUfun^ der Unter- 
suehunpen Hher divUrhewohncrllispantens, l^r.) 

'i'he government of these provinces has h^, from the 
earliest times, a republican form. The people choose 
tile members of the ayuntamientos, or municipal ror- 
(wrations, wlio, again, elect tlie deputies to tlie provincial 
assemblies, « tiii li meet every two years in Biscay, once 
a year in Guipuzcua, and twice a year in Alava, to pro- 
vide for tlio interior administration of their respecicive 
provinces, to vote the supplies, and to determine the appro- 
priation of the money granted. Each assembly chtxisus a 
m.igistrate. iii whtise tiands the executive power is placed 
wiien thejunUa are not sitting, and who treats on equal 
terms with the ctirregidorcs, or ambassadors, appointed 
by the king of Sjiain to reside in c'ach prov., but who 
must not. on any account, be natives of these provinces, 
nor exercise .'my authority in them. The peoine choose, 
also, the tax-collectors, and pay their civil officers 
moderate salaries for their services. Tlieir taxes are 
light, and levied according to a valuation, which is fre- 
quently modifled. Their ancient privileges, or fveros, 
order that they shall not be taxed by the Spanish govern- 
ment, except in a small sum, paid by (iulpiizcoa and 
Alava, continuing at about sterling, the amount 
paid in the 14th century. But Biscay is free from this, 
and pays a larger sum every four or five years under the 
name of donativo or gift. . They have no monopolies nor 
custom-houses, every article being Imported duty firee. 
They are also free from the conscription and impress- 
ment to which every other part of Spain is subject ; but, 
ill case of foreign invasion, they nre bound to defend 
thoir frontiers without the king’s troops. Another of 
their iinpoitant privileges is that of being exempted flrom 
torture, or threat of torture, direct or Indirect, on any 
pretence whatever, within Biscay or out of It. (Fuero 
Sit. Ley, xii.) On the other hand, they have always 
been prohibited from trading directly with the Siuinish 
colonies, and are shut out from a free trade with the rest 
of Spain, by heavy duties and a line of custom-houses 
all along the Ebro ; and are also obliged to resort to the 
court of clianccry at Valladolid, for the decision of their 
lawMiita. 'riieir financial system seems to have been 
w oil managed, since the price of the Alava 3 per cent, 
dclit, liefore the breaking out of the present civil war, was 
93; and In Biscay and^Guipuzcoa, the extra taxes im- 
posed during the French invasion were being reminded 
CO the contributors. Foreigners, not of the Catholic 
religion, cannot establish themselves in any line of busi- 
ness in the Biscay provinces. (Diccionario Geografico 
ptir la Beal Academia de la Historian Madrid, 1H02, ii. 
438— .*>10. ; El Fuero Privilegios^^c, de FneayOt Medina 
del C^po, IS?.*) ; Sptiin past and present^ Monthly 
Chrmulle, November, 1838, p.440.) 

The Biscayans b<.ing devoted to agriculture, navigation, 


mid commeroe, and having little inequality of condition, 
possess those virtues that are seldom found united with 
ease and riches acquired without toil. They are honour- 
able, brave, cheerftil, and courteous, without being mean. 
Thew are also docile, when well treated ; hut, if roused 
tv ill usage, are stubborn and inflexible. In general, 
they reUin the dress, customs, and simplicity of man- 
ners, as well as the institutions of the lath century ; and 
pride themselves on their independence, and the anti- 
quity of their lineage. The women, who are robust, 
assist the men in their severest labours. Not only the 
in-door, but the out-door, work of the house Is done Iqr 
female servants ; and even sefioras, delicately brought 
up, may be seen in their walks climbing the rodis with 
no other protection than a parasol. (Ditcionario por 
la Beal Academia, ii. AB4. ; Millauo, 1. 326.) 

They arc very fond of dancing, and assemble every 
Sundi^ afternoon to enjoy that amusement. Some ox 
their dances are of a grave, majestic, and ceremonloua 
character ; others, gay and lively. They also delight la 
bull-fights, and play much at a game with a ball, called pe^ 
lota, for which public sites are every where appropriated. 
At their weddings they dychargeguns and pistols, on en- 
tering and quitting the Aurch. Some villages distribute 
bread and cheese, wine and walnuts, at their ftmerals ; 
some beg money for masses for the soul of the deceased. 
They are sober, but are fond of good livtag. They dress 
with a blue cap, red sash, and alpargates, or hempen 
sandals, tied on with blue or red ribands ; and in wet 
weather, espadfllos, or brogues of hide. The women 
dress as in Castile ; the married wear a thin muslin 
handkerchief, tied on the head, like the Irish ; the girls 
wear their hair braided down their backs. There are 
theatres at Bilbao and Vittoria, where jplays and operas 
are performed ; and the upper classes fbuow the fkshions 
of France and the rest or Euroiie. {Diccionario por la 
Beal Academia de la Historia, i 326. BouUes, p. 306. ; 
Henningson’s Campaign in Eavarre and the Basque 
Provinces, p. 72. ) 

Little is known of the early history of the Basques 
liefore the time of the Romans, or during the ascendancy 
of the Goths and .Saracens ; by all of whom the country 
•was partially over-run. The Spanish Aradcmy of His- 
tory says, there is no re.ason to suppose that any family 
ever had that absolute sovereignty over it that has been 
snpposcil, but that Its rulers were subject to the Spanish 
kings of Asturias, Navarre, and Castile, like the rest of 
the principal seflors of the kingdom, with the exception 
of that difibrenre which arose from the great power of 
the family of Haro, who held the lordship for many 
years. In 13.32, the deputies of the three provinces 
offered the dignity to AIpnonso XL, king of Castile, who 
accepted tiie lordship ; but before the grant was exe- 
cuted, the most formal reserves were made of their 
franchises and privileges, and the king was obliged to 
sign a treaty, one of the articles of which was, that the 
Castilian monarch should never possess aiw village, for- 
tress, or house, on the Basque territory. Their country 
has been the scene of frequent and long-con* inued wars 
with foreign nations, and is now the pnnci]iRl theatre of 
a destructive civil conflict. Though republican in all 
their institutions, they are much attached to the Spanish 
dominion. {Diccionario por la Acadetnia, 11. 488—608. ; 
Monthly Chronicle, art. Spam past and present, Nov. 
1838.) 

BISCEGLIA, a sea-port town of Naples, prov. Terra 
di Bari, on a rocky promontory, on the Adriatic, 12 m. 
E.S.E. Barletta; lat. 41° 14' 3^' N., long. 16° 31' E. 
Pop. 10,000. It is surrounded by lofty stone walls, and is 
ill built : it is the seat of a bishopric, has a cathedral, 2 
collegiate and some other churi'hes, convents for both 
sexes, a public school, an hospital, a fnont-de-piHt, and a 
fine theatre. Its port admits only small vessels, and It 
has little trade. It has numerous reservoirs and cisterns 
cut in the solid rock, and arched over, for the collection 
and preservation of the rain water, the plat'e being 
entirely destitute of springs. It is supposed by some to 
be the Katio/um of the Peutingerian tables, but other 
critics contend that its .mcient name was Figilue, Swin- 
burne says that ft is destitute of any remains of an- 
tiquity. ( Stoinbume's Two Sicilies, i. 18.6. 4to. cd. ; 
Craven*t Naples, p. 93. ; Diet. Giographique, dr.) 

B1SCHOFSBURG, a village of the Prussian States 
prov. E. Prussia, on the Dimmer, 16 m. S.S.W. Kosscl. 
Fop. 2,000. 

BISCHOFSTEIN, or BISCHSTEIN, a town of the 
Prussian States, prov. E. Prussia, reg. Konigsberg, on a 
marshy lake, 47 m. S. by E. Kouigslierg. Pop. 2,200. It 
has 2 Catholic churches, a high school, fabrics of cloth 
and stoi'kings. with distilleries, breweries, Ac. 

BISCHWEILLER. a town of France, d6p. Bas Bhlii, 
cap. cant., on the Moder, 16 m. N. Strosburg. Fop. 
6,864. It was once fortified : but the works were de- 
stroyed by the Imperialists In 1706. It nuuiufoctiiris 
coarse woollen and linen cloths, woollen gloves, pottery, 
tiles, and bricks, and has woollen mills, madder i^s. 
tanneries, ftc. 

C c 
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cap. cant.. In a valley, 10 m. N.W. Civita>di-Peune. 
Pop. 3,000. It has several churches, a dyework for cloth, 
ana fairs on May 16. and 17. 

BISHOPS-AUCKLAND, a market-town and town- 
■hip of England, co. Durham, N.W. div. Darlington 
ward, par. St. Andrew Auckland, 10 m. S.W. Durham. 
Area of township, 2,ft70 acres. Pop. 2,8.'®, of which the 
town may have about 2,000. The latter, which is well 
built, stands on an eminence, having the Wear on the 
N., and the (launless on the S. E. The par. church is 
about 1 m. distant ; but there is a chapel of ease in the 
town, and the Methodists, Independents, Quakers, Ac. < 
have also chapels. There is here a grammar-school 
founded by James 1., and farther endowed by several 
prelates ; a school on the Madrgf system for 200 boys, 
and a school for girls, both founded by Bishop Barring- 


donolished by the parliamentary army in the last civil 
war. 

BlSHOP-WE.\RMOUTH. (See Sundkri.and.) 

B I SIGN AN O (an. J7e«Afur), a town of Naples, prov. 
Calabria Cltra, cap. cant., IR m. N. Cosenza. Pup. 
10,000. It is defended by a castle situated on the highest 
of the 7 hills by which it is surrounded ; is the seat of a 
bishopric ; has a fine cathedral, numerous churches, a 
nunnery, several convents, 2 hospitals, and a house of 
refuge. l.iarge quantities of silk-worms are reared in tiie 
vicinity. 

BISSAGOS, a ^oup of small volcanic islands, on tiie 
W. coast of Africa, opposite the embouchure of riie 
Rio Grande, between 10^ and 12° N. lat., and ISJf’ and 
W. long. The largest is about 1.5 m. in liMigth, 
and some of them arc uninhabited. The inhab., who 


ton, Ac. I'he town owes Its importance, and. perhaps, are described as brave and treacherous, raise some maize, 
existence, to its having at its N.E. end the inamiifi- , but are principally dependent on their cattle, goats, and 
cent castle or episcopal palace of the bishop of Durham, fishery. 

The building is of great extent, has a fine cliapel built . BISZTRITZ, a free royal town of Transylvania, 
by Bishop Cosins, and some good pictures. The park cap. district, in a fine valley, on the Bisztritz ; lat. 47^ 
. . r. '' I 5' 46'' N., long. 24® 32^ 18" E. Pop. 6, .500. It Is for- 


includes about 800 acres. 


BISHOP'S CASTLE, a paf^bor., and town of Eng- j tified, has a gymnasium, two schools,' and two hospitals, 
land, co. Salop, hund. Parslow, 144 in. N.W. by W. | with a considerable trade hi cattle. 


London. Area, 6,001) acres. Pop of fwir., 1821, 1,870;. 
1831, 2,007; of which the town had 1,729. It stands on 
the slope of a hill, near a small branch of the Clare. 
There are some good houses, in detached situations ; 
but the greater part of the town is irregularly, and 
meanly built, of unhewn stone. The church (originally 
a fine structure of the Norman period) was partly de- 
stroyed in tiie last civil war, and subsequently restored. 
There are several dissenting places ot worship, and a 
free school, educating .50 hoys and girls. The town- 
hail, built in 17.50, contains prisons for criminals and 
debtors : tmth this and the market-house are good brick 
buildings. A weekly market is held on Fridt^, and 
annual fairs, Feb. 13., Friday before Good Friday, 
Friday alter May 1., July .5., Sept. 9., and Nov. 13. That 
in May is a pleasure, and tlmt in July a wool fair; the 
rest arc for cattle. Both the fairs and markets are much 
resorted to by the Welsh, who are the chief supporters 
of the town. Tiie ann. value of the real prop, in 
1816 was 8,2481. A charter of the 2rith of Elizabeth 
conferred on the corporation the privilege of returning 
2 mem. to the H. of (^, which it exercised till the passing 
of the Reform Act, when it was diMfrancliiscd. Its local 
limits were extensive, having a circ of 1.5 m. Its name 
is derived from an anci€*nt castle of the bisiiops of Here- 
ford, wh|ch lias been long demolisiied : the site of it, 
however, m.ay still be traced. 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD, a par. and town of Eng- 
land, co. Hertford, hund. Branghin, on the Stort, 26 
m. N.N.E. London. Area, 3, OHO acres. Pop. of par., 
1821, 3,3.58; 1M31, 3,9-58. The greater part ot the town 


BITCHE, a town and fortress of France, dfip. Moselle, 
cap. cant., at the foot of the Vosges, 15 m. E.S.E. Sar- 
gucraincs. Pop. 3,077. The fortress or citadel stands on 
an almost inaccessible rock rising from the middle of the 
town. The interior of the rock is vaulted and easemated ; 
the fort mounts HO pieces of cannon, may be garrisoned tiy 
1,000 men, is well supplied with water, and is looked upon 
as next to impregnable. I'he town, formerly called Kal- 
tenhausen, is built at the foot of tiie rock, surmounted by 
the citadel, near a large shallow lake or mere, where tlic 
Horne has its source. It produces ditferent sorts of fine 
pottery. The gl.iss-works of Munstlial, in tlic vicinity, 
furnish Him glass of the value of 600,000 Ir. a year. 
(Hugo, art. Moselle.) 

BfrETTO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra di Bari, in 
a \ery fertile plain on the Adriatic, 10 in. S.W. Bari. 
Pop. .5,000. It IS the seat of a bishopric ; has a cathedral, 
remarkable for its pictures and marbles, and several con- 
vents. 

BITONTO (an. Butuntum), a town of Naples, prov. 
Terra di Bari, cap. cant.. In a fine plain, 10 m. W’.S.W. 
Bari ; lat. 41° 13 ' N., long. 16° 42' E. Pop. 12,000. Swin- 
burne says tliat it is a One town, and that the inhabitants 
are much easier in their fortunes, and more polished and 
improved in their manners, than those that dwell in the 
cities along the coast. It is the scat of a bishopric ; has a 
fine cathedral, 12 parish churches, convents for both sexes, 
an hospital, and a nunnery. The environs produce a wine 
called saeariUo, said to be excellent, ana in which the 
town trades extensively. In 1734 the Spaniards, under the 
Count de Mortemar, gained, in the vicinity of tliis town. 
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stands on the sloiie of a hill, on the W. side of the river, an important victory over the Austrians. (Swinbunic's 


and consists of two lines of street, intersecting each other 
at right angles, and forming a cross. It is on the whole 
well built, and has several good inns. The church stands 
on an eminence, and has a fine tower. There hi a national 
school for 300 children, and a public library. It has an 
excellent market-house (built at the interseetion of the ! 


Tu>o Sicilies^ i. 397. ; Rampoldi, Ac.) 

BlTRiTTO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra di Bari, 
7 m. S. Bari. « Pop. 2,500. It has a fine collegiate 
church, and its territory is celebrated for its wines and 
almonds. 

BITTBURG, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 


streets, in 1828, with an Ionic front), which contains a Lower Rhine, cap. circle, 18 m. N.N.W. Treves. 'Pofi. 
large hall, usM as a corn-exchange, over which are 2,000. It has a castle, two Catholic churches, and some 
assembly and magistrates’ rooms. Tlie weekly market |rade in corn and cattle. 

is on TItursday, and tliree annual fairs are held on Holy 1 BITTEUFELD, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Thursday; 'I'hursday after Trinity Sunday, and 10th ' Saxony, reg. Mcrseboiirg, ctip. circle, 16 m. S. Dessau. 
October. J'iie malting and corn trades constitute the Pop. 3,400. It was founded by a colony of Flemings, 
cliief business of the town, for which there are con- whose descendants are said to hold their property in 
venJeiit wharfs along the river and the canal (both of common, and to be governed by peculiar Jaws.* It has 
which are contiguous to it) ; and being in the centre of a > fabrics of clotii and earthenware, 
good corn district, the trade is considerable. There is i BIZERTA, or BENZART Itoi. Hippo Dmrrhytus or 
also a silk-mill, which employs many hands. The Zaritus), a sea-port town of Tunis, at the bottom of 
ann. value of real prop, in 1815 was 8,930/. Under a deep gulph or bay (8rniM Hipponensis), on a channel 
the Poor Law Amendment Act it is the union town for uniting the gulph with an internal lake or lagoon, 
20 pars.: its own rates average 1,231/. Is. Petty sessions 40 m. N.W. Tunis, lat. 37° 17' 20" N., long. 9° 50' 
arc held every fortnight by the co. magistrates : it is also 35" E. Pojp. variously estimated at from 8,000 to 


a polling town for Herts. 

■ BISHOP’S WALTHAM, a par. and town of England, 


i 14,000. It 18 about 1 in. in circ., and is defended by 
walls, and two castles ; but as the latter arc commandeil 


CO. Southampton, div. Portsdown, hund. of Bishop’s by a height within a siiort distance, it could oppose no 


W'altham. 62 m. S.W. by W. London. Pop., in 1821, 
2,126 ; 1831, 2.181 : houses at the latter date. 438. It is 
situated by the Hamble (a small stream rising 1 m. 
from the town) in the vicinity of Waltham Forest. It 
has a good church, an endowed charity school for 36 
boys, and a national school for 160 boys and girls. 
It has a weekly market on Friday, and annual fairs, on 


effectual resistance to an army attacking it by land. 
Though it has a good appearance at a distance, it is, 
like most other Turkish towns, really mean and filthy. 
Its port, which now only admits small vessels, was 
formerly one of the best In the Mediterranean, and 
might easily be restored, in this respect, to Its ancient 
pre-eminence. The channel on which the town is 


2d Friday in ^y, July 30., and Friday following Old built has in parts five and six fathoms water, and it 
Michaelmas- day. Leather-dressing is the chief trade of might, with no great labour, be everywhere deepened to 
the town, which is mostly disposed of at its own fidrs, that extent. The lake, or inner harbour. Is of great 
and those of the neiglibourhood. There Is also Borne extent, with a depth of water varying from ten to fifty 
malting business carried on. It Is a polling town for the fathoms, and is capable of accommodating the largest 
northern division of the county. The ann. value of navies. The country round is also exceedingly fertile ; 
real prop., in 1815, was 4,809/. The ivy-covored ruins so much so that, notwithstanding its neglected state, 
to a fine old castle are in the immediate vicinity, large quantities of com are occasionally export^ from 
If originated in the reign of Stephen, but owed its sub- | Bizerta. There cannot therefore be a doubt that 





were this town and the adjacent country in the pos- 
session of anv Kuropean power, it would spe^ly 
liecome one of the greatest emporiums and most flou- 
rishing districts on the Mediterranean. But no im- 
provement need be looked for so long as it is permitted 
to remain in the power of its present barbarous masters. 
{Shaw^g Travc/s, p. ’iK ; Modem Traveller^ xx. 266, See.) 

BLACKBURN, a market'towu and part. bor. of Eng- 
land, CO. Lancaster, hand, and rwr. of Blackburn, on 
an affluent of the Kibble ; 183 in. N.W. by N. London, 31 
m. N.E. Liverpool, 21 in. N.W. by N. Manchester, 11 
m. N. by W. Bolton, and 9 m. E. by S. Preston. The 
progress of pop. has been as follows : — 


1770. 
Town - 6,000 


IROl. 

1811. 

n.9HU 

1.0,083 

33.631 

39,899 


IRSl. 1831. 

21,040 27..3!lt 

63,360 69,791 


The town, situated on a rivulet, called in Domesday 
Book “ Blacfceburiie,** was, with the surrounding district, 
a manor during the reign of Willidm the Conqueror, who 
granted it to Ibbcrt de Lacy. A castle, of whicli no trace 
exists at present, is said by Whitaker to have been a sta- 
tion of the Homans, and of the Saxons. Camden and 
Blome both notice it as a thriving market-town in their 
days. The eminences in the vicinity are naked, and in 
winter the place has a dreary ax|>cct. It is irregularly 
built, owing partly to its antiquity, and partly to the in- 
termixture of glebe and other lands, the tenures of 
which interfered with a better arrangement of the 
avenues. It is well paved and lighted, under the pro- 
visions of a fate act ; but is badly supplied with water. 
The parish church of St. Mary, originally built before 
the Conquest, was rebuilt on a new site in 1819, at an ex- 
pense of 26,000/. ; it is in the Gothic style, contains 2,000 
sittings, of which 700 are free ; and in boldness, symme- 
try, and correctness of design, is said to be surpassed by 
but few ecclesiastical structures. It sustained some in- 
jury, which was soon alter repaired, from a fire in 1831. 
There arc three other episcopal churches, viz. St. John's, 
built by subscription ; St. Peter's, by a pari, grant ; and 
St. Paul’s, originally a dissenting chapel of Lady Hun- 
tingdon's connection. The Methodists, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, and Uoiriati Catholics, have each two places 
of worship ; the Swedcnborgians and Society of Friends, 
one each. A free grammar-school, founded in the time 
of Eiizabcth, and endowed with lands now producing 
about 126/. annually, educates 30 pupils ; , Ley land's 
charity school, 90 girls ; and in the national school €00 
children of both sexes are instructed. Altogether, up- 
wards of 5,000 children receive the rudiments of edu- 
cation in public seminaries of various descriptions. The 
Independents* theological academy educates candidates 
for the ministry of that religious persuasion. The pub- 
lie buildings, with the exception of those applied to 
theological purposes, are few in number, and consist 
princi^ly of a small neat theatre, and a cloth-hall. It 
nas a dispensary and a lying-in institution, a horticultural 
society, and two weekly papers. 

The Reform Act coiiierrcd on Blackburn the privi- 
lege of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C. The bor., 
which is identical with the township, comprises 3,610 
acres ; and had, in 1831, 4,802 liouscs, of which 623 were 
w'orth 10/. a year and upwards. Registered electors in 
1837-38, 842. 

The manufacture of a kind of cloth made of linen 
warp and cotton woof, each iiartly of dyed thread, giving 
the web a chequered appearance, and thence called 
Blackburn cheque, was carried on here in 1650. It was 
afterwards superseded by that of Blackburn greys, con- 
sisting also of linen and cotton, so called from their being 
printed in an unbleached state. James Hargreaves, a 
working carpenter, the inventor of the spinning-jenny, 
the first great step in that wonderful career of 'invention 
and discovery that has raised the cotton manufacture to 
its present unexampled state of prosperity, was a native 
of Blackburn. In 1767 he produced the jenny ; but 
instead of meeting with the countenance and support due 
to his singular deserts, he was driven out of the town, 
and eventually out of the county ; and it was not till 
about 1810 or 1812 that the people of Blackburn began 
largely to embark in the cotton trade, and to avail theim- 
selves of the discoveries that had originated in their 
town. Now, however, spinning of the coarser kind of 
calicoes, and their weaving by the power-loom, constitute 
the staple trade of the place ; coarse muslins continue to 
be wrought by the hand-loom. In 1831, the number of 
•pinners and weavers in the town was estimated at 15,000, 
and the value of the goods produced at about 2,000,000/. 
Since then the manufacture has Increased at least a 
thirds so that the value of the goods will be little 
short of 3,000,000/. The abundance of coal raised 
from the coal-field a few m. to the S. has lately con- 
tributed to the progress of manufactures. They have 
also been much facilitated by the Liverpool and L^s 
Canal, #hich passes close to the town. Markets are held 
on W^nesdays and' Saturdays, In an inconvenient place: 
fairs for cloth, in the cluth.hall, on Easter- Monday, lltb. 


12th May, and 17th Oct. ; and for cattle, on the alternate 
Wednesdays from the beginning of February to Michael- 
mas. The banking establishments are, branches of the 
Commercial Bank of England, and of the Manchester 
and Liverpool District Bank ; a private bankii^ -house, 
and a savings' bank. 

*' In the early stages of the cotton manufacture," says 
Mr. Baines, " the inhabitants, in general, were indigent, 
and scantily provided (and this is still the case so far as 
the hand-loom weavers are concerned) ; but decisive 

E roofs of wealth now appear in this place on every hand ; 

andsome new erections are continually rising up ; pub- 
lic institutions for the improvement of the mind, and the 
extension of human happiness, are rapidly increasing ; and 
this place, at one time proverbial for its rudeness and 
want of civilisation, may now fairly rank, in point of opii. 
lence and intelligence, with many of the principal towns 
in the kingdom.** 

The parish of Blackburn extends over 45,620 acres ; 
it includes 23 townships and chapelries ; and had, in 1831, 
59,791 inhabitants. ( See Baineg^s Higt. hancaghire § 
Whitaker'g Hist, of Whatley j Pari. Reports jmd Re^ 
turns ; Ilolt'g Gen. View of Lancashire.) 

BLACKHRATH, an elevated moory tract, in the vi- 
cinity of the British metropolis, which gives name to tlie 
hund. in which it is situated, in the lath of Sutton-at- 
Holme, CO. Kent. The greater portion is in the parish 
of Greenwich, but it also extends into those of Charlton, 
Lewisham, and Lee, and is Um. in an E. and W. di. 
reetten, and about half that N. and S. j from St. Paul’s 
to the nearest part is about 6 m. S.E. It commands 
many fine prosjiects, and has numerous elegant villas. 
There are two episcopal chapels, one in the parish 
I of Lewisham and one in the liberty of Kidbrook, 
also two preparatory and several private schools. 

I On the E. side is Morden College, a quadrangular 
structure, founded in 1708, for decay^ merchants ; its 
! revenue is about 5,000/. a year, in Uie hands of seven 
trustees, who nominate the pensioners, and appoint the 
treasurer and chaplain : there are about 40 supported, 
each of whom receives 5/. a month, and has a separate 
apartment ; but they cat at a common table : none 
are admissible under 50 years of age. A Roman road 
(Walling Street), from London to Dover, traverses 
the heath, nearly in the direction of the modem line : 
there are some large ancient tumuli on it. In the 1 1th 
century the Danes (whose fleet lay oflT Greenwich) were 
encamped on the heath some months, whence they made 
many excursions ; in one of which Canterbur}' was 
sm'kcd, and the archbishop carried off, and afterwards 
killed. Wat Tyler, and subsequently Jack Cade, took 
up positions with their followers on it ; as did the 
Cornish rebels, under Lord Audley, defeated with great 
slaughter by Henry VI I. Thither also, in former times, 
the lord mayor and corporation, and, occasionally, the 
king and his court, were wont to go, when illustrious 
^rsonages were to be welcomed to the capital. U lasted* s 

BLACK SEA (the Euxine, or TLstrsf Ei;|u»er of the 
Greeks and Humans), a large internal sea lying between 
the S.W. provinces of Russia in Europe ana Asia Minor, 
extending from 4()<^ 50* to 46° 45* N. lat., and from 27° 
25* to 40° 4S* E. long. It is bounded on the N. and 
N W. by the Russian nrovinces of Taurida, Kherson, and 
Bessarabia ; on the N.E. and E. by the Cancasi.in coun- 
tries Circassia, Mingrelia, and Imeritia ; on the S.F.. and 
S. by Armenia and Asia Minor ; and on the W. by the 
Turkish governments of Rumelia and Bulgaria. Its ex. 
treme length from E. to W. is upwards of 700 m.; its 
greatest width, on the 3l8t meridian, 400 m ; E. from 
this it narrows by the projection of the Crimea, and the 
advance of the opposite shore of Asia Minor, to l.'i4 m. : 
again it widens to 265 m. between the Strait of Yenikale 
and the Gulph of Samsun, but from the last point it con- 
stantly and rapidly diminishes, till its E. coast (running 
due N. and S.) does not exceetl 60 m. in width. Its sur- 
f^e is estimated at about 160,(N)0 sq. m., and its coast 
line, including its sinuosities, considerably exceeds 2,000 
m. ( Chevalier^ Voy. de la Propon. etdu Pont Eux. p. 329.; 
Jones's Travels, ii. 383. ; HcnnelVs Cotnp. Geog. of W. 
Asia. ii. 277.; ArrotesmiBCs Atlas.) 

The Black Sea is connected with the Sea of Azoph by 
the Strait of Yenikale (an. Bosphorus Cimmerius), and 
with tlie Sea of Marmara, by the Channel of Constanti- 
nople (an. Bosphorus Thraeivs). With these exceptions, 
it is wholly isolated. It is also much more compact in 
form than most other large bodies of water ; giving off 
no great limbs, like the Baltic, Mediterranean, &c., and 
having very few even rooderately-sized gulphs. The most 
important, that of Kirkinlt (the Carcinitus Sinus of the 
ancients) lies between the N.W. shore of the Crimea and 
the opimsitc shore of S. Russia, extending as far £. as the 
Isthmus of Perekop. The coast of the sea is, however, 
by no means iron-bound ; small bays and harbours innu- 
merable occur at short distances, through all its circuit, 
but none of them is in the least comparable, as to size. 
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with the Gulph of Kirkinit, unlesi, indeed, the See of 
A soph and the Sea of Mannara be reckoned gulphi of the 
Black Sea. The straits of the Black Sea are very remu'k- 
able ; they scarcely break the continuity of the land, for 
at their narrowest part, that of Yenikalle, is not more than 
2 in. across, and tnat of Constantinople less than 1| m. 
(Palla 9 *s J^avela^ in S. Russia,, ii. 288. ; CkevaUer^ p. 44.) 
The former, indeed, spreads out Jn low and swampy 
grounds into a kind of marshy bay, the greatest width of 
which, measured transversely, is about 34 m. {PaliaSt ii. 
3(K).); but the Thracian Bosphorus flows through its 
whole length of about 17 m., like a magnifleent river, be> 
tween mountainous hanks, and in no part attains a width 
of more than 2 m. or 21 m. (Jones, li. 448.) 

The depth of water in this sea is variable, but the va- 
riations appear to be extremely regular, dei>«ndlng ge- 
neral I v upon the proximity of the lapd ; so much so, 
iiidi‘ed that in many places (off the mouths of the Da- 
nube in particular) the distance of the shore minr be 
known within ^ m. from the soundings only. (A7on, 
Commerce qfthe Black Sea, p. 6.) In the Strait of Yeni- 
kale, the depth, in its shallowest part, does not exceed 
1 1 It., nor in its deepest is It more than 2211. ; but passing 
this, the sea itself is found, in the neighbourhood of the 
strait, to have a general depth of 4 fathoms, deepening 
rapidly to 20 fathoms or more ; while, in the S. parts, 48 
fathoms are found at the entrance of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus ; an equal or greater depth along the W. shore, at 
a little distance fVom the land, as far as the mouths of 
the Danube ; and in the main sea, between the Bosphorus 
and Sebastopol, in the Crimea, no bottom is found at 
100, 120, 140, and 160 fathoms. The sea upon the S. 
coast, from Constantinople to Sinope (long.35“),is toler- 
ably deep ; tiience to the K. coast, it is known only that 
vessels of any draught may navigate its waters ; and the 

M. E. shore, between the rivers I’hasis and Kuban, may 
be regarded as yet unknown to Europeans. ( Toy. qf ike 
Blonde, 1829 ; Qeog. Journal, i. 106. ; Eton, pp. 7—15. ; 
Admiralty Charts, sect. iv. pi. 73.) 

The Euxine is enclosed on the N.E., E., S., and S.W., 
by high mountains, which run down close to its margin ; 
even on the W., the Carpathians improach its shores to 
within 170 m. ; but towards the N.W. and N., it omms on 
the great European plain, which includes Itussia, Poland, 
Prussia, N. Germany, the Netherlands, and Denmark. 
Not a mountain, not a hill, rises near its bed, in these 
directions, except the small range in the S. of the Crimea. 
It might be reasonably imagined, that, in consequence of 
such a formation. Its basin would consist exclusively of 
the countries stretching from its N.W. and W. shores. 
This is, however, far from btdng the case. It is true that 
Its N.E. coast, bound closely in by the Caucasus, receives 
only the torrents that run their short courses from the 
W. slopes of that mountain system, but from the S.E. 
and S., the supply yielded by Asia Minor is by no means 
niggardly, several very considerable rivers having their 
embouchure in its waters. 

The basin of the Euxine expands, in this direction, 
from about 40 m. to nearly or quite 260 m. in width ; but 
immediately N. of the Caucasian mountains, it sud- 
denly stretches E. 390 ra., the sea receiving, through the 
Kuban, nearly all the water that flows from the N.E. face 
of the Caucasus, and Iw various other channels, consider- 
ably the larger part of all the drainage from the low and 
swampy lands W. of the Caspian. {See Caspian Sea.) 
On its N. coast, the Black Sea receives the waters of 
some of the first class European rivers from a distance of 
700 m. from its shores. {See Don, Dnirstii, Dnibfr.) 
The Don, indeed, falls into the Sea of Azoph ; but this 
is, physically considered, only a part of the larger body 
witn which it is connef‘.ted. But by far the most re- 
markable part of the basin of the Euxine is that towards 
the W. It has been already staUnl, that the Carpathians 
approach, in this direction, to within a comparatively 
short distance of its shores ; but notwithstanding this, 
the Danube, after breaking through the mountains at 
Orsova, roaches the Euxine chirged with all the surplus 
waters of the E. and N.E. declivities of the Alps, the 
S. and part of the N.E. declivities of the Carpathians, 
the 8. declivities of the Sudetes, and the N. declivi- 
ties of the Balkhan ; in other words, the whole water of 

N. Turkey, of the Austrian empire, with the exception of 
Bohemia and Lombardy ; together with a great part of 
that of Bavaria and Wirtemberg. ( See Danu br. ) These 
countries extend aliove 1,000 m. W. from the Black Sea ; 
thebr surface is equal to more than 1-1 1th part of the 
whole of Europe, and their running water to almost l-8th 
part. {Lichtenstein, Cosmog. i. 328. et sea.) When to this 
IS added the supply from the N.E. and S., it will be evi- 
dent that the basin of the Euxine is of very great ex- 
tent. The much larger portion belongs to Europe, of 
which it drains almost l-3d |>art; and the amount of 
water received by the sea is equal to that given from the 
same division of the world to the Mediterranean {direct) 
and Baltic together. It is indeed by far the largest of 
the European basins, nor is there any where a similar 
tract of country so abundantly irrigated. 


There are, of course, no tides In this close sea, but 
fh>m the vast quantl^ of water received, the currents are 
very marked, powerful, and regular ; a little variation is 
caused by winds, and some trifling complexity near the 
mouths of rivers, but In general the direction is ft-om ail 
points towards the Channel of Constantinople, through 
which a very constant flow is kept up to the Sea of Mar- 
mara. Within this strait, however, the currents become 
rather more variable, being thrown from side to side by 
the inequalities of the coasts, and the narrowness of tiie 
channel. ( Chevalier, p. 45. ; Jones, ii. 394. 447. ; Pallas, ii. 
288. ; Geog. Joum., i. 107-, &c.) The water of the 
Black Sea appears to contain more salt than could 
have been expected, under existing circumstances. It 
has been observed, of the constant action of the St. I.au- 
rence on the N. Amcric.'in lakes, that it has been i'(in- 
tinued long enough to make them sweet and clear, even 
had they originallv been filled with ink ! But an opera- 
tion, not less powerful, has been at work fully as long 
ii{ioii these waters; and though the Sea of Azoph has 
become potable, except when a S.W. wind prevails, the 
Black Sea itselt Is said to be only about l-7th part less salt 
than the Atlantic, and fully 1-lUth saltcr than the Baltic. 
( Chardin, p l.'Mi. ; Jones, ii. 143., Ac.) This, if rorrect, is, 
in all probability, attributable to the saline nature of the 
sea-bed. The N. coast is almost one continued plain of 
salt, and the numerous lakes, with which these steppes 
abound, are, by the action of the summer sun, covered 
with a thick white crust of the same mineral, perfectly 
crystallised, and having the appearance, and almost the 
consistency, of ice. {Pallas, ii. 466—477. ; Mrs. Gti/hne's 
Tour through the Taurida, pp. 5.1»— .59., Ac.) It is very im- 
probable that this peculiarity of soil should be continued 
to the very edge or the sea, and then suddenly cease ; and 
on the other hand. If it be farther continued to any dis- 
tance, it will necessarily countervail in a great degree the 
influence of the immense supply of fresh water. The 
fact is, however, that but very little is known, with any 
thing like certainU, of the chemical composition of the 
Black Sea. The uussian nbserv.ations are limited to the 
N. shores ; the few Eretich and English If.^vellers who 
have traversed its surface, have done so only partially and 
hurriedly : among trading navigators there lias been no 
Jonas Danway \ and the statements of the Turks exhibit 
nothing hut ignorance, prejudice, and misrepresentation. 
A scientific survey of this sea has yet to be performed, 
and Russia is the only power to which Europe can hxik 
for this service. Her government has already distin- 
guished itself by similar investigations, and as she has so 
great an interest in the correct delineation and descrip- 
tion of this sea, it is to be hoped that she may shortly 
undertake the task. Meanwhile, however, many olH 
prejudices with respect to it arc fast vanishing ; and tlie 
Euxine is no longer regarded as a dark and desolate 
region of stonns, danger, and shipwreck. That such an 
opinion should have ever prevailed, is not a little remark- 
able; but it did prcvul In ancient, and in modern 
times till a comparatively late iieriud. Tournefort was 
the first who attempted to dispel the prejudices and mis- 
representations referred to ; and who ventured to repre- 
sent facts as he found them, and not as they had been 
disguised by the {locts of antiquity, aiul by blind and 
ignorant Turkish navigators. Quotqu'cn aient dit Irs 
anciens, says this learned and excellent traveller, la 
Mer Noire n'u rien de noir, pour ainsi dire, que le 
nom : les vents n'y sovjfflent pas avec plus defurie, ct les 
orages n^y sont guhres plus friquens que sur les autres 
mers. 11 faut pardunner ces exagg^ rations aux poetes 
anciens, et surtoui au chagrin d'Ovide s en ejjbt le sable 
de la Mer Noire cst de mime couleur que cclui de la Mer 
Blanche, el scs eaux en sont aussi claires ; en un tout, si 
les chics de cette mer, qm passent pour si dangercuses, 
paroissent sombre de loin, ce sont les bots qut les 
couvi ent, ou Ic grand iloignement qut les font naroiire 
comme noirdtres. Le del y Jut st beau et si sir^ie pen- 
dant taUt notre voyage, que nous ne piimes nous empeeher 
de donner une espece de dimenti A Valerius Fluccus, 
fameux pohte Latin, gui assure que le del de la Mer 
Noire est toujours embrouilU, et qwon n'y voit Jamais de 
teams bienjormi. (11. 164.) 

The prevailing wind in the Euxine is from the N.R., 
and as it blows over a great extent of flat and s\\ami)y 
country, it is laden with moisture ; and being confined by 
the high land on the E.. S., and S.W., heavy fogs are 
occasionally produced. It may even be conceded to Dr. 
Clarke, that ** In winter these fogs, and the falling snow, 
cause sometimes a darkness so great, that mariners are 
unable to discern -objects at the distance of a cable’s 
length from their vessels.” {Travels, i. 641.) But this 
inconvenience involves scarcely any hazard, for the depth 
of water is always sufficient to allow of lying to without 
danger of drifting upon sand or rock ; and with the least 
break in the weather, landmarks of the very best kind 
come into view, winch may be seen at 20, and often at 
60 m. distance. {Eton, pp. 8, 9.) • 

From the confined extent of the water, a short and 
troublesome sea is caused by any thing like a gale ; but it 
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U nnt dangerous ; and storms, to which the Black Sea Is 
n')t more luhject than other seai, are rarely of long 
duration. (Eton, p. 6.) While tliey last, the close pent up 
water being greatly agitated, acridents, of course, some- 
times occur ; but ft would, rnrhaps, be rather difficult to 
point out any sea of limited dimensions where, under such 
circumstances, they do not occur. The N.W. shore is 
low and sandy ; a sandbank, 3.m. in extent, lies near the 
entrance of the Channel of Constantinople ; and on the 
coast of Crimea two rocks lie close in shore. 

l«*istly, there is an opening, called Yalan Bokur (false 
mouth), a little to the N. of the Channel of Constan- 
tinople, and very considerably resembling it, though 
easily enough distinguished when the landmarks are 
visible. Ignorant half-bred pilots frequently conduct 
their ships into this mouth ; and as it runs upon a low 
and dangerous shore, the consequences are mostly fatal. 
These arc tlie only known real dangers of tills sea. Can 
it be affirmed that any piece of water of like extent has so 
few ? {Eton^ p.4-9.; Jones, il. 3H7-3!t7.) On the other hand, 
the Kuxine is deep, and singularly free trom rucks and 
slioais : there are but two islands in its whole area ; the Isle 
of Serpents, off the mouth of the Danube, and Kerpe, or 
Carpah, on the shore of Asia Minor. The navigation is 
tlierefore of the openest kind, and even in the worst of j 
storms there is no want of sea room. The largest I 
ships may sail close to its high shores: the anchorage I 
grounds are good, and hold well ; and many of its ports | 
arc excellent. In fine, the Ruxine may be described as 
a clear open sea, whose navigation is as ejisy as possible 
to skilful mariners, the bad character which it has so 
long undeservedly borne being wholly ascrilwble to the 
ii.id built of the vessels, their want of charts and com- 
passes, and the utter incapacity of the sailors by whom, 
till r.'co'itly, it has been navigated. From the Ifith to 
llie latter part of the IHth century, the Turks excluded 
fiery other nation from its waters. At length, the 
Itussians foimht their way to its shores, and m 17!)9 
it was partially opened to British and other Kiiropean 
traders. Conventions to the same effect were made 
with the Turkisli government by Queen Ellsaiieth, 
James I., and Charles 1., &c. (Treaty u/ AtManofile, 
Sent. \r,75.), but they seem to have been without any 
flrect ; and it is only, therefore, since the latter date, or 
from the beginning of the present century, that the Black 
.^ea htis }>eooine known to, aud beam justly appreciated 
by, navigators. 

The climate of the Black Sea and its neighbouring 
countries Is subject to great extremes, but at an average 
Is lower than would be supposed from its latitude. This 
would seem to be ascribable principally to its want of 
slifltor on the N.; tlie winds from the polar regions 
reaching its coast, and blowing over its surface, unmi- 
tigated except by the tetnper.ature of the plain land over 
wliich they pass. Winds from the S. arc less fre- 
qinmt than those from the N., and having to climb the 
snowy heights of the Taurus before they reach the coast, 
they arrive there materially chilled. Even on its S. 
shores, the N. wind sometimes prevents travelling even 
in the month of May. (Toume/ort, iii. 37.) Its K. gulphs 
and liays are in certidn seasons frozen hard enough to 
open a passage for troops ; and It is recorded by Strabo, 
(lib. vll.) that the soldiers of Mithridates engaged those of 
tliR Tauric Chersonesus ( Crimea) in the winter, on a part 
of the Bosphorus where, in the preceding summer, a naval 
action had been fought. In 106.V the width of the strait 
was measured on Cne ice (Polios, \i. 300.): an equal 
degree of eold has been experienced in several winters 
wi min the present century; aud though such extreme 
inclemency be not very common, navigation is always sus* 
pended with every return of winter in the Sea of Azoph, 
iiiul most commonly along the whole N. shore of the 
Euxlne. On the other hand, the summers are ilsu^ly 
hot. the thermometer in the shade frequently standing 
at 100°, and even 102O Falir. It often, however, 
varies In the same day from T2P to 27", both in winter 
and summer, and in the former the barometer partakes 
of the irregularity, but is subject to fewer changes in the 
latter. Thunder-storms are rare, but tremendous when 
tliey do occur, being frequently accompanied by destruc- 
tive hailstones and water-spouts. The climate is 
accounted healthy, except in the autumn, when bilUnjs 
fevers are prevalent. The scourge of Mohammedan 
countries, the plague, is more or less common all round 
the coast, but this li a consequence of the filth of the 
inhabitants, and not of the climate. (PaUaSt ii. 37&-380.; 
Mrs. Guthrie, pp. 33. 35., Ac. ; Toume/ort, ili. 16., Ac.) 

The Euxlne teems with seals, porpoises, sturgeons, 
dolphins, mackerel, mullet, bream, and other fish, mostly 
of the same kind as those caught in the Caspian and Sea of 
Aral (see Caspian Ska): there are. however, few fisheries 
established along its shores, though, where they do exist, 
they are extremdy productive. (Pallas, li. 51. 132. 2fK). 461 
Olivier, Voyage dans rEmjtire Othoman, i. 135. Ac.) 

Ibere are many conflicting opinions as to whetiier the 
Ruidne be or bo not of permanent magnitude. It was a 
commonly received opinion among the ancients, tliat it 
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was formerly separated from the Mediterranean, and 
that the Thracian Bosphorus was hurst through by a 
convulsion of nature, or by the deluge of Deucalion ; 
atid Aristotle even believes that this event did nut lung 

S ecede the time of Homer. (Josephus, Antiq. i. a. ; 

rod. Sie. v. 3. ; Aristotle de Met xiv. ; Pliny, vi. 1. Ac.) 
Without supposing any great degree of physical know- 
ledge on the part of the Creeks, It may be supposed that 
the inbab. of the countries bordering on the Kuxino 
would have a vivid recollection of sucii a catastrophe, 
had it occurred, and that, consequently, it would scarcely 
have been an Invention or hypothesis of the writers. Add 
to this, that geological appeuranccs strongly confirm the 
supposition ; and the fact, though sneered at by some, will 
appear not a little probable. ( Pallas, i. 80. 83. : Toume- 
S^t, ii. 346—390. ; Olivier, i. 122. ; Dureau de la Malle, 
GAf. Phys. de la ker Noire, pp. 196—235.) It will be 
observed, that among the ancients only historians and 
naturalists have been cited, but it niaylie added, that the 
same revolution is dwelt upon by their poets and fabii 
lists. (See in particular /.«con, vi. 5.) It was, in 
word, the universal belief of all ranks and orders. But i 
this sea were ever thus confined, its surface must havi 
been considerably higher than at present ; and this als« 
apfiears to be the fact, from the accumulation of salt 
lakes and marshes in the plain county on its N. borderr 
It is evident, indeed, that a rise of a raw hundred feet n 
its surface would be quite sufficient to flood the greatc 
part of southern Russia, the whole of which, except th«, 
mountains of the Crimea, liear evident marks of having 
been laid bare at a comparatively recent period (Pallas, 
passim ) ; and the whole appearance of its N. shores is 
that of a diiiiinishpd bed. Polybius supposed the Euxlne 
to lie gradually decreasing ; and he has offered reasons, in 
support of tins opinion, lormed on more solid premises 
than ancient writers often depend upon. (iv. 5.) In this, 
however, he appears to have been mistaken. The change 
in extent, if any ever did take place, seems to have oc- 
curred at once with the subsidence of the waters, by the 
opening of the 'I'hracian Bosphorus. Since the age of 
Polybius no cliange «eems to nave taken place In the sise 
of the sea ; but tliat it has become clearer, is evident from 
two facts ; first, that a bank, called by Polybius Stethe 
(Srutin), formed at the mouths of the Danube, and more 
than ino m. in length, has wholly disappeared ; and that 
the Cyancan Isles, at the mouth of the Bosphorus, so 
rclehratcd in tlie voyage of the Argonauts, are now le- 
duced to low and insignificant prolongations of the tw’o 
opposite shores. (Geo. Joum. i. 105.; Jones, U. 444.; 
Olivier, i. 122.) It is not, perhaps, likely that any furtlier 
change should take place, except by some new convul- 
sion. I'he siirfart* is still a little, though probably but a 
little, higher than tiiat of the Mediterranean, as is evident 
by the constant sot of the current through the Channel 
of Constantinopie, — a consequence of the narrowness of 
the latter, and of the rivers bringing down more water 
than is taken off by evaporation. 

Notwithstanding the horror entertained by the Gieeks, 
or rather the Creek poets, of tliis sea, its shores are 
famous in their true and fabulous history. Colchis, the 
Temple of the Sun, and scene of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, w'cre on its K. coast ; the Cimmerian land of ever- 
lasting darkness was orlmnally fixed upon Its N. shore ; 
and in more historical times, the I.ydian, Persian, and 
Byzantine powers, and the exploits of Mithridates, 
Illustrated Its S. and S.W. borders. At an early period, 
many Greek colonies were planted on its shores# Its 
commerce was also reckoned of first-rate importance. 
Athens drew from it her principal simplles of corn aud 
na%al stores; and it furnished the favourite slaves to 
the markets of Greece and Rome. Ovid died in exile 
somewhere on its borders, but whether on the Danube 
or Dnicstr is disputed. From the time of Constantino 
till the 15th century it formed the centre of the Roman 
world, and during this iieriod, a part, at least, of the 
Indian trade was carried on through it : the Venetians 
and Genoese were the conductors of this traffic. Soon 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, all but Turkish 
vessels were excluded from the Euxlne ; and it was not 
till after the treaty of KainardjI, in 1774, that the Rua. 
Sian eagle was displayed on its waters. 

The name of this sea, Euxine, is only a modernised 
form of the original Greek word ahssss (inhospitable), 
bestowed upon it for the imaginary reasons previously 
alluded to. It appears, however, that subsequently, the 
Greeks Imbibed a somewhat better opinion of it, and 
changed fts designation to (hospitable) : it was 

sometimes also called simply llwvvr (the sea.) Thi 
Turkish name is Caca Denisi, and the Russian Czomo 
More, both being literally translated In the term Black Sea. 

BLACK WALL, a hamlet of England, co. Middlesex, 
par. Stepney, at the confluence of the Lee with the 
Thames, 5 m. E. St. Paul’s, being in fact a suburb of 
London. Here are the E. and W. India Docks. Ac., 
for an account of which see Lonbon. 

BLAIN, a town of France, dep. liOire Inffirieure, cap. 
cant., near the right bank of the Isac, 32 m. N.N.W. 
r !• St 
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Nantes. Pop. 4,K53. Its castle, of which onlp a small in 1786, for the spinning of water twist. In 1791, an- 
BOW remains, was formerly one of the strongest in other mill was biiflt for mole twist : both are moved by 
Bretagne. It was partly demoUsbed in 1629. Calvinism water power. The total number of workmen, in 183.% 
was early Introduced into this town, a synod having been was 458 ; and the aggregate of spindles, a0,0(X). In 181.3, 
held here in 1565, at which there were reckoned above a cotton weaving factory was established, which employs 
1,2U0 Protestants. iHvgo, art. Loire IftfMeure.) . nearly 600 hands, the moving power being partly water, 
BLAMONT, a town of France, dfo. de la Meurthe, and partly steam. There are in the par. 128 band-loom 
cap. cant, on the Veaouse. Fop. 2,638. It was burnt weavers. The dyeing of Adrianople or Turkey red on 
down ill 1527 and 1636. It produces yam for hosiery, and cotton yam, has been carried on here for forty^five years, 
considerable tanneries. The total number of hands employed in these various 

BLANC (LE), a tgwn of France, dip. Indrc, cap. works, exclusive of the hand-loom weavers, is about 1,000, 
arrond., on the Creuse, in a pleasant situation, 33 m. of whom considerably more than a half are females. 
W.S.W. Chateauroux. Pop. (town ex cant.) 3,M7. It There is a school connected with the mills ; average at- 
is divided by the river into two parts, called the high and tendance in tlie day school, in 1835, 136 ; In the evening 
low towns : both are ill built, particularly the former, school, 56. There is also a library for the use of the 
the streets of which, besides being narrow and crooked, workmen, a funeral society, and a society for religious 
are also precipitous. It is the seat of a tribunal of ori- purposes, all established by the workmen. (New Sta- 

{ rinal jurisdiction. There now remain but few traces of tisttccU Account qf Scotland^ No, vii. ^ Blan/yre.) 
ts ancient fortifications, which, however, were once BL AYE, a sea-port and fortified town of France, d^p. 

strong enough to resist several sieges. This is a very Gironde, cap. arrond., on the right bank of the Gironde, 
ancient place, and was often frequented by the Roman 34 m. N.N.W. Bordeaux ; lat.45° V N., long. 0° 40' W. 
l^ons. The road from La Blanc to St. Savin is still Pop. 3,2W. It is divided into the high and low towns ; 
called the Levee de Cisat. (Hugo, art. Indre s Diet the former, however, is merely the castle or citadel, 
Giographique.) built on a rock commanding the Gironde. The river is 

BLANCO (CAPE), a celebrated cape on the W. here about 24 m. wide; and for its defence Fort PAth 
iOMt of Afnca ; lat. 20° 46' 26" N., long. 17^ 4' 10" YV. has been constructed on an island in its channel, about 
This cape, which was discovejred by the Portuguese in 1,000 yards from Blaye, and Fort Mcdoc on the opposite 
1441, forms the extremity of a rocky ridge, called the side of the river. All vessels inward hound are re- 
Geb-el-reid, or White Mountain, projecting into the sea quired to anchor in the port or road of Blaye, and deliver 
in a S. direction. Inside the capo is a siiacious bay, a manifest of their cargo, and many of the outward- 
whfeh has on Its S. E. side the bank and town of Ar- bound ships call here to take on board provisions, and 
guin. complete their c.argocs. The town has also a onnsider- 

BLANDFORD FORUM, a par., bor., and town of able direct trade, exporting wine, brandy, corn, oil, soap, 
England, co. Dorset, bund. Coomb's Ditch, Blandford timber, apples, &c. Many of the pilots, so indispensable 
(or N.) dlv., 98 m. S.W. London. Pop., 1821, 2,643; to ships navigating the (ifrondo, reside in Blaye. It has 
1831, 3,109: houses 528. This .leat little town is tribunals of original jurisdiction and of commerce, an 
situated on a beifd of the Stour, amidst one of the agricultural society, a thc.atrc, &c. In the centre of the 
finest tracts of sheep pasture in the kingdom ; a six- town is a fine public fountain. Blaye is verv ancient, 
arched bridge crosses the stream, and there are two In 1568 it was taken by the Protestants, and 'more re- 
others to facilitate the communications of the town cently by the Leaguers. The extensive marshes by 
during occasional floods. The houses are uniform brick which it was formerly siirrouiided having been drained 
structures, arranged in regularly-formed, and well-paved by Henry IV., have become very fruitful of corn and 
and lighted streets. The church is a modern building other products. In 1832 the Duchess of Berri, when con- 
in the Grecian style, with a tower and spire. There are fined in the castle of Blaye, was brought to bed of a 
also an Independent chapel, a free grammar-school, and d.iiightcr. (Hugo, art. Gironde j Purdy''» Sailirw Di- 
a blue-coat school, each with small endowments; aims- rrctwns for the Bay qf Biscay i Diet. GeograpMque, 
houses supporting 10 old people; a charity producing ^c.) 

120/. a year, for apprenticing poor boys; and another, ’ BLEICHERODE, a town ofthe Prussian Slates prov. 
now producing 300/. a year, originally left for the piir- Saxony, reg. Erfurth, between the Bode and the Wip- 
pose of educating 4 poor children. There is a hand- per, 10 m. S.W. Nordliausen. Pop. 2,000. It has some 
some town-hall, and a neat theatre ; and on a fine oil-mills and fabrics of serges and other descriptions of 
down, near the town, annual races are held In Aug. woollen cloth. 

The weekly market is held on Saturday, and 3 annual BLENHEIM, or BLINDHEIM, a small village of 
fairs on March 7., July 10., Nov. 8. : they are for horses, Bavaria, circ.Uppcr Danube, on the Danube, near Hoch- 
cattle, and cheese. A manufacture of shirt-buttons stedt. This village is famous in modern history as being 
employs many women and children of the town and thescencof the great battle fought Aug. 13. 1704, between 
neighbourhood, but it is much less extensive than for- the English and Imperialists, under the Duke ofMarlbo- 
roerly ; lace of a very fine description (some of it selling rough and Prince Eugene, and the French and Bavarians, 
for 30/. a yard) used also to be made ; but the chief bus!- under Marshals Tallard and Marsin and the Elector of 
ness of the place originates in its market and fairs, and in Bavaria. Each army consisted of nearly 80,000 men. 
its being the resort of the neighbouring gentry, and The English and their allies gained a complete and de- 
oth«rs at the races, Ac., which makes it a thriving and cisive victory. Their enemies left above 10,000 men 
increasing town. It was incorporated by charter of 3d killed and wounded on the field ; a vast number more 
of James I., which also granted the manor. Under the were drowned in the Danube, and above 13,000 were 
Municipal Reform Act there are 4 aldermen and 12 made prisoners ; among the latter were Marshal Tallard 
councillors, and the limits ofthe borough are restricted (whose son was killed) and many other officers of dis- 
to the town, where 99 of every 100 of the pop. of the tinction. All the artillery, baggiige, &c. of the French 
parish reside. The revenue of the corporation is derived and Bavarians fell into the hands of the conquerors. The 
nrom tolls of the market and fairs, lands, and qultrents, loss of the latter, though severe, was not greater than 
and averages about 125/. a year ; they hold a court loot might have been expected, having amounted to about 
annually. A court of record was granted by the first 6,000 killed and 8,000 wounded. 

charter, which has long been disused. Potty sessions BLENHEIM PARK, an extra-parochial district of 
for the Blandford dlv. are held in the town, by the co. England, co. and liberty of Oxford, 60m. W.N.W. Lon- 
maglstrates ; and monthly courts of the bishqp and arch. don. Area 2,700 acres, being the demesne attached to 
disacons of the diocese. It is also a polling town for the Blenheim House, an edifice erected in the reign of Anne, 
'bounty, and the central town of a union of 33 parishes, as a token of the national gratitude for the public ser- 
ander the Poor Law Act ; it has 3 guardians; its rates vices rendered by the first Duke of Marlborough: for 
amount to 777/. Archbishop Wake was a native of the which purpose 500,000/. was voted by parliament, and the 
town ; and It gives the title of marquis to the Marl- queen added the honour of Woodstock (an ancient pro- 
borough family. perty of the crown) to the grant. It was called Blen- 

BLANKEnBURG, atown oftheduchyof Brunswick, helm from the great battle noticed above. The usual 
cap. dlstr., and formerly of the principality of Blankcn- entrance to this splendid domain is from the Wood- 
burg, on a rivulet of the same name, 37 m. S.S.E. stock side, under a triumphal archway of the Corinthian 
Brunswick. Pop. 8,300. It is surrounded by walls, has o.*der, erected by the first duchess. Fronting the palace 
some good buildmgs, including a gymnasium, *a school is a fine sheet of water, partaking of the character both of 
of industry, Ac. On a hill immediately atUoinlng the a lake and river, and winding away through a deep vale ; 
town is a large heavy-looking palace of the duke of this it spanned by a magnificent bridge, and on an emi- 
Brunswick : it had a gm collection of pictures, but the nence beyond the bridge, in the midst of a fine lawn, is a 
best of them have been removed. On the summit of the fluted Corintbian pillar, 130 ft. high, surmounted a 
Regoustein, also at a short distance from the town, are statue of the duke in a Roman dress ; on one side the 
the remains of a large castle, constructed by Heniy the pedestal is an inscription (written by Lord Bolingbroke) 
Fowler, In 919, consisting of chambers cut out of tlm reciting his public services ; on the others, the acts of 
rock. ( Murray's Handbook, ke.) parliament declaratory of his services, and abstracts of 

BLANTYRB, a parish of Scotland, co. Lanark, 'in the entail of his estates and honours. The mansion 
whidk manufactures have made great progress. The occupies three sides of a parallelogram, the piiiwtpal 
Blantyre Mills, in the village of Blantyre, on the Clyde, ftont being N., and the E. and W. sides forming mngs 
8 »i. W. Uamilton, and 8 m. S.E. Glasgow, were erected for the domestic offices, stables, &c. ; a terrace with 
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tereral fllghti of itepi giTos due effect to the dlerationi. 
The north, or principal front extendi S48ft. fr^ 
wing to wing ; It nai five compartmenti, and it hi^lp 
enriched, especially the central one, which has a Corin- 
thian portico and fine pediment at the height of two floors ; 
over which is an attic story. The south or garden 
front is of a plainer character; but Its compartments 
correspond with the other, and a flight of steps leads to a 
portico, over the entablature of which is a colossal bust 
of Louis XIV., taken from the gateway of Toumay. The 
interior is mamiflcently finished, and contains a fine col- 
lection of sculptures, paintings, and ta|)estfy. A well- 
known satiriral couplet raised a prejudice against this 
noble pile, which prevented, for a lengthened period, a fair 
estimate being formed of its merits. The details have 
been severely criticised ; and some of them may be open 
to censure. But whatever may lie the defects of parti* 
cular parts, they are lost in the totU ensemble. The 
general cfiTcct of the building is excellent ; its parts seem 
to be admirably combined, and it has a most magnificent 
appearance ; it is now, indeed, admitted, by general con- 
sent, to be a noble proof of the genius of its archi- 
tect, Sir J. Vanburgh, as well as an ** illustrious monu- 
ment of Marlborough’s glory, and of Britain’s gratitude.’* 
(Brewer's Osfordsh. : Gent. Mem. vol. Ixxx. ; Neale's 
Views of SeatSt vol. iii.) 

BLEkE', a town of France, dip. Indre et Loire, cap. 
rant., on the Cher, 17 m. K.S.E. Tours. Pop. 2,978. 
The castle of Chenonceaux, once the property and re- 
sidence of the celebrated Diana of Poitiers, is situated 
in the immediate vicinity of Blere. Diana, having been 
dispossessed of the castle by her rival, Catherine de Me- 
dici, the latter surrounded it with a superb park. After 
many vicissitudes, it was acquired, in 1733, by M. Dupin, a 
gentleman distinguished by nis wealth and learning, but 
more by the wit and beauty of his wife. Under its new 
masters Chenonceaux became tlie resort of some of the 
most illustrious personages of tlie IHtii century, including, 
among others, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Bufibn, FonUmclle, 
Boliiighrokc, &c. Rousseau wrote several pieces for the 
theatre of Chciionccaiix, and it was here that the Devin 
dc VdUxgc first appeared. Happily, Chenonceaux es- 
caped tlic revolutionary frenzy ; and continues to be one 
of the most interesting objects in this part of France. 
(Ihteo, France PtUoresque^ ii. 101.) 

BLKTCHINCLY, a par. and town of England, co. 
Surrey, hiind.Tanridge, IG m S. of London. Pop., 1821, 

l , 187 ; 1831 , 1 ,203 ; houses, 208 ; area, 5,230 acres. The 
town IS situated near the end of tlie chalk range that tra- 
verses the CO . and commands extensive views. 'J'he 
church is a fine specimen of the earlier Gothic style : 
there is an endow'cd school for 20 boys, 11 almshouses, 
and several small charitable donations. There are 2 
annual fairs, held June 22., and Nov. 2. ; the latter is for 
liorvcs, pigs, and lean cattle : its ancient weekly market 
h:i< been long discontinued. The inhab. are chiefly 
engaged in agncultim* : the upper part of the par. (in 
which the town is situated) is a sandy and chalky soil, 
the lower part clay. Bletchingly returned 2 mem. to 
the 11. of C. from the 23d of Edw. I. till the passing 
ot the Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised: 
the right of election was in the holders of burgi^c 
tenures, amounting to 130. A castle, built soon after 
the Conquest, formerly stood on the brow of a hill 
at the W. end of the town. There are some vestiges 
111 this iiarish of the residence of Earl Godwin, who re- 
treated hither when his Kentish estates were inundated : 
the Crovdon Railway passes through it, on the N. side. 

Bl^OiS, a town of France, cap. d6p. Loir et Cher, on 
the acclivity of a hill on the right bank of the Loire, 35 

m. S.S.W. Orleans ; lat. 47" 35' 20" N., long. lO20'16" 
E. I'up. ( ex cant.) 11,423. This is neither a large, a 
w’cli-built, nor a handsome town ; on the contrary, many 
of Its houses are mean, and its streets narrow, crooked, 
and sometimes not accessible to carriages ; but it is re- 
markable.from the beauty of its situation, its antiquity, 
its monuments, and the historical events of which it has 
betm the theatre. At one extremity of the town is the 
castle, and at the other the cathedral. The former Is 
an immense pile, built at different epochs and indifferent 
styles of architecture . Louis XII. was born in this castle ; 
and In it also Margaret of Anjou was married to the Due 
d’Alenqon, and Margaret of Valois to Henry IV. But it 
derives its principal interest from events of a very dif- 
ferent character. Here, In December 1688, the Due de 
Guise and his brother the Cardinal, were basely murdered 
^ the order, and almost in the presence, of Henry III. 
This, also, was the scene of the imprisonment of Mary and 
of the death of Catherine de Medici. The last rays of 
glory felt on this castle in 1814, when Maria Louisa held 
her court In It after the capitulation of Paris. It is now 
occupied as a barrack. The cathedral is a handsome edi- 
fice ; but the finest building in the town is the hotel of 
the prefecture, formerly the episcopal palace. The view 
from itfrgardens is extensive and fine. In the church of 
St. Vincent are fine nioiiumonts to Gaston, Due d Or- 
leans, and a daughter of that prince. A suburb on the 


opposite side of the river is connected with the totm by 
a handsome bridge of 1 1 arches, begun in 17 17. The most 
ancient monument in the town is a superb aqueduct, 
ascribed to the Romans, cut in the solid roedt. It Is in 
excellent preservation ; and conveys the waters of several 
springs, a distance of about half a mile, to a reservoir 
close to the town, whence th^ are distributed among 

K ‘ *‘c fountains dispersed in different parts of the dty. 

is the seat of a bishopric, a court of original juris- 
diction, a departmental college, a diocesan seminary, and 
a secondary ecclesiastical school ; a botanical garden, 
founded by Henry IV. j a public library, with 19,000 
volumes ; a royal society of agriculture : a departmental 
nursery, &c. It has, also, a port well frequented by the 
craft navigating the Loire, a theatre, an abattoire, and a 
depdt d'italons. It produces serges, hosiery, and gloves, 
cutlery and hardware, leather, &c., and has a consider- 
able trade in wines, spirits, vinegar, fire-wood, and staves, 
liquorice, and other articles. Bernier, the celebrated 
eastern traveller, was a nutivq of Blols. (UttgOj art. 
JLoir et Cher ; Inelis's Switzerland^ tlfc.t p. 357., &c.) 

BLYTHE (S.). or BLYTH NOOK, a sea-port town 
of England, co. Northumberland, on the Blyth, 12 m. 
N.E. by N. Newcastle- on- Tyne, and 8 m. ».E. by E. 
Morpeth. Pop. in 1801, 1,283 ; in 1831, 1,944. It is situate 
on the S. side of the river, where it discharges itself Into 
the German Ocean, and consisted till lately of a few 
narrow ill-laid-out streets; but modem improvements 
are giving it a new aspect. Its church is a chapel of 
ease to the parish church of Earsdon : Methodists, Pres- 
Iberians, and other dissenters have places of worship. 
The coal trade is carried on to a considerable extent, 
and iron from the Bcdliugton works is largely exported. 
The harbour is excellent for ships of small burden, 
affording free entrance and safe anchorage In all seasons ; 
and the coast for some miles is peculiarly adajited for 
bathing. There is here a dry dock, a custom-house 
dependent on that of Newcastle, a light- house, and a 
; beacon-light. 

BOA V ISTA, the most easterly of the Cape dc Verde 
: islands, which see. 

BOBBIO, a town of the Sardinfen states, div. Genoa, 
cap. prov. same name, on the Trebbia, 34 m. N.E. Genoa. 
Pop. 4,000. It is surrounded by walls, and is the seat of 
a bishopric, and of a tribunal of original jurisdiction. It 
was ceded to Sardinia, in 1743, by Austria. 

BOBROV, a town of Russia* in Europe, gov. Voro- 
nege, on the Bitioug, .'’’2 m. S.E. Voronege; lat. 50" 6' 
N., long. 40" 10' E. Pop. 5,(X)0. It has two churches, 
and includes a large space laid out in gardens. It derives 
its name from the number of beavers (bobry) formerly 
found in its vicinity. 

BOBHUISK, or BOB RISK, a town of Russia in Eu. 
rope, gov. Minsk, on the Bobruia, where it falls into the 
Berezina, ca]). district, 90 m. S.E. Minsk. It was fortified 
in 1810 and 1812, and was ineffectually attacked by the 
French during the last of those years. It has four 
chuichcs and a gymnasium. 

BOCHNIA, a town of Galicia, cap. drc., near the 
Raba, 25 m. E. S. E. Crawcow. Pop. 4,800. It has a 
gymnasium, and a board for the administration of mines 
and salt-works. For an account of the latter, which are 
very extensive, see Wif.lic7.ka. 

BOCHOLD, or BOCKHOLT, a town of the Prussian 
States, prov. Westphalia, rcg. Munster, on the Ali6, 15 
m. K.N.E. Cleves. Pop. 4,000. There are rich iron 
mines in its vicinity ; and it has some trade in corn, 
spirits, &c., with manufactures of cotton and silk. 
BOCHUM, a town of the Prussian States, prov.West- 

S halia, reg. Arasberg, cap. circ., 25 m. N.E. Dusscl- 
orf. Pop. 4,200. It has three churches and a college ; 
Mid manufactures, cofTee-mills, and jewellery. 

BOCKING, apar. and village of England, co. Essex, 
hund. Hinckford: area of i>ar., 3,800 acres. Pop. 3,128. 
The village, almost contiguous to Braintree, Mid 38 
m. E. by N. London, consists principally of a single 
street, extending along the high road from London to 
the B. counties. There are several corn and fulling 
mills on the river Brain, and the increase (342) 
in the pop. during the 10 years previous to 1831, is 
ascribed to the increased manufacture of silk and crape. 
It has a free school, endowed by Dr. Gauden, bishop of 
Worcester, for the education of 30 boys ; an almshouse, 
founded In the reign of Henry VI.; and some other 
charities. (^Scc Bkaintrbb.) ^ 

BODMIN, a bor. and town of England, co. Cornwall, 
hund. Trigg, 25 m. W by N. Plymouth. It is nearly 
in the centre of the county. Is built on a gradual accli- 
vitv', between two hills, and consists chiefly of one main 
street nearly a mile in length : the houses are an inter- 
mixture of low irregular ancient structures, and neatly 
built modem ones. The church (rebuilt altout a. d. 14^) 
Is a spacious structure in the later Gothic style, situated 
in the vale at the E. end, whence the town nadually as- 
cends. The Calvinists, Wesleyans, and Brianites, nave 
each chapels. There is an endowed dammar-school, 
founded by Elizabeth, and a national gins’ school. The 
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town-hall wai originally tho refectory of St. AaiUn*i 
Priory ; each of Its ends are fitted as courts of Justice, and 
the intermediate area used as a corn-market ; over the 
whole are grand Jury and nnlilic assembly-rooms. N. of 
the town Is the county gaol, including a snerifTs ward and 
a bridewell : at the \v . end is the co. lunatic asylum, 
built in 1820. It is well supplied with water, and par- 
tially paved and fli^ed, but not lighted. Pop., In 1821, 
2 M; in 1831, 3,.3^: houses at the latter period, 096. 
These numbers refer, however, to the old boundaries 
of the bor., which included but a minor portion of 
the parish ; whereas its present pari, boundaries com- 
prise the enrire parish, and also the adjoining parishes 
of Holland, Lanivet, and Lanhydrock, comprising in 
all an area of 16,.300 acres, and a pop., iu 1831, of 5,228. 
It has returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. since the 23d of 
Edw. I. ; the right of election having been vested, nre- 
, viotuly to the Reform Act, in the corporation. In 1838 
It had 332 registered electors. The market is held on 
Saturday ; and it has several fairs. The chief manu- 
fiicCure is shoes, of which a considerable number are 
made, and sold at the different markets and fairs of the 
county. A railroad, commencing at Wade bridge (at the 
head of Padstow harbour), about G in. in a N.W. di- 
rection, terminates at the back of the town, by which 
coals and other articles are brought to it, as well as lime 
and sea sand, to the agricultural district through which it 
passes. It is governed by a mciyor, 3 aldermen, and 12 
oouncillors. It is a stannary town, and had, at an early 
period, the privilege of stamping tin. The summer as- 
sizes, 3 of tlie general 9 narter sessions, and tlie election 
courts for the E. division of Cornwall, are held here. 

IKEOTIA, a famous region of ancient, and now of 
iiulep. Greece, prov. E. Ucllas, and forming the N.part 
of tlie nomarchi' of Attica and Rosotia, lictween lat. 38^ 
9^ and 38° 41' N., long. 229 hA' and 23^49' E. ; shape 
triangular ; havihg N. W. Phocis ; N. the Opnntian Lo- 
crls ; N. E. the channels of Talunda and Egripo ; and S. 
Attica and the Corinthian Gulph ; length E. to W. about 
42 m. ; greatest breadth 27 m. 

Its mountains, the most celebrated of which Is Zagora, 
(an. Helicon)^ mostly surround or divide it into two prin- 
cipal basins ~ those of the Cephisus and Thebes. Its 
chief rivers are tlie Gayrios (Ccphi$u$) and the Asrmo 
t Asopwt). It (‘ontalns three lakes ; those of Topolias ( Ctt- 
pau), Sarzina (Hylira), and Parallmni ; the first the 
largest in Greece. It is a high but well-watered region ; 
and as many of tho streams find their way, and the lakes 
a vent to the sea, only by means of subterraneous 
courses, marshes abound ; and the atmosphere is damp, 
foggy, oppressive, and unhealthy in some places, as at 
Llvadia, where intermittent fevers arc prevalent. The 
fertility of Bceotia is however such, that it has always an 
abundant crop, though elsewhere famine should prevail. 
Tlie land is well cultivated, especially with wheat, rice, 
madder, cotton, maize, hemp, .and tobacco. Helicon is 
clothed in its lower parts with evergreens ; above these 
there is a Ibrcst of pines, and its top is often capped with 
snow ; kennes oak grows abundantly, and 6,000 okes 
(2.'i8,000 lbs.) of gall-nuts are collected yearly. The 
lake Topolias still produces the reeds anciently so cele- 
brated for rustic flutes, and Boeotian pipers are still in high 
repute. Most of the cottages in the neighbourhood are 
built of these reeds. Flocks of bustards inhabit the 
banks of Topolias ; and its larm eels, dried and salt^, 
form a considerable article of trade. Many spots in 
Ikeotia present striking sceneiy. It forms two eparchies, 
those of Thebes (TAfva) and Livadia, which are Its two 
principal towns. 

BOGENDORF, a village of Prussia, prov. Silesia, 
reg. Liegnitz 18 m. W.S.W. Sagan. Pop. 1,400. It 
has in its vicinity mines of the precious metals, and of 
copper and lead. 

BOGLIPOOK. See BHAVorLPORE. 

BOGNOR, a marit. town and chapciry of England, co. 
Sussex, rime Chichester, hund. Aldwick, par. S. Berated,' 
66 m. S. w. by S. London. Pop. (of the whole par.], in 
1821, 1,8.11 ; 18.31, 2,190. It is situated on the coast be- 
tween Selsey Bill and Worthing, amidst rocks that ex- 
tend In a curving direction 2 or 3 m. into the sea, and 
make It inaccessible except to the smaller class of coasting 
▼esseli : there is a good beach and every accommodation 


In the above year Sir R. Hotharo commenced building a 
villa and some good lodging-houses, since which this 
watering* place has contlnuea to enlarge, and forms a fe- 
vourite resort for those who seek retirement, rather than 
niety, in occasional change of scene. It is sheltered on 
the K. by the South Down hills, a range extending feon 
Portsdown to Dover. The Portsmouth and Arundel 
Canal passes within 3m. There are Episcopal, Inde- 
pendent, and Wedmfan chapels ; a school, in which SO 

S ris are clothed gnd educated ; another (founded by the 
te Prineeu Charlotte) for 50 girls ; a good hotm and 
lodging*liouses/te., for the accommodation of visiters. 


BOGOTA. 

The regulation of the town is placed under commlssfon- 
eri (by an act of parliament), who moot monthly, and 
levy a duty of 2«. a chaldron on coals, to defray tno ex- 
penses of repairing roads, Ac. Weekly mark(*tB are hold, 
m a spacious modern market-place, on Thursday anil 
Saturday^nd an .annual fair on the 5th and Gth of July. 

BOGODOCKHOF, a town of Russia In Europe, gov. 
Kharkof, cap. distr., on the Merlo, 60 m. N.E. Poltava ; 
lat. 500 2^ N., long. 350 50 ' E. Pop. 6.8C0. It is sur- 
rounded by a rampart and a ditch. The inhabitants are 
principally employed in tanning and dressing leather, and 
making it up into hoots and shoes ; they also carry on a 
considerable trade in cattle, hides, &c. 

BOGORODITSK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Tula, cap. distr., at the confluence of the Lesnoi-Oupert 
and the Viarkova, 40 m. S.S.E. Tula. Pop. 5,000. 
It has a royal castle and four churches. The country 
round is productive of corn, hemp, flax, and honey, which 
form the principal objects of the trade of the town. 

BOGOTA (formerly Santa Ft de Bogota)^ a city of 
Colombia, of whicli it is the cap. and the seat of tlie go- 
vernment, on an elevated plateau at the foot of Mount 
Chingasa, 8,615 It. above the level of the sea ; 225 m. £. 
tile Pacific Ocean, 50 m. E. the river Magdalena, 6.1 m. 
S.E. Ilouda, and 134 m. N.E. Neyva; lat. 40 37'N., lung. 
740 KK W. Pop. from 30,000 to 40,000. Owing to its 
elevation, tlie city ciijoys afine and equable temperature ; 
the climate, however, is exceedingly humid, though not 
unhealthy. The first appearance of the town from 
the N.W. is very imposing: being built on rising 
ground, it forms a sort of amphitheatre, and the white 
towers of the cathedral and the monaKterics of Mont- 
serrat and Guadalupe arc seen seated on lofty peaks 
behind ^ Streets generally narrow, but regular, inter- 
secting ^ach other at right angles, and some having a 
stream of water constantly flowing down the middle: 
all of them arc p.aved, and the principal ones have foot- 
paths. The chief street, or CaOe Real, has at Its extre- 
mity the plaga mayor, or princiftal square, wlicre the 
market is neld ; it is formed by the cathedral, the palace 
of the president, custom-house, &c. Bogota b(‘ing sub- 
ject to frequent earthqu.ikcs, the houses are low, with 
thick walls ; cleganre being commonly sacrificed to solid- 
ity. Nearly half the area of the city is occupied by re- 
ligious structures ; there are 26 ciiiirches, besides the 
caliiedral, 9 monasteries, and 3 nunneries ; and four-sixths 
(W' the houses in Bogota are said to belong to them. The 
cathedral, built in 1HI4, and distinguished by the simpli- 
city of its interior, was destroyed by an eaithquake in 
18^. Most of the other clmrcnes are more remarkable 
for gorgeousness and gilding tlian for taste ; gems are 
lavi^cd in profusion upon the statues. The palace of 
the former viceroys of New Granada, now occupied by 
the president of the republic, can boast no ardiitcctural 
beauty. The ** palace of the deputies ” is a large bouse 
at the comer of a street, tlie under story of whicli is, or 
at least was a few years ago, Id out in shops for the 
sale of brandy ! ” The ** palace of the senate consists 
of one of the wings of the convent of the Dominicans. 
The mint is a large plain building. There arc three sets 
of barracks, two quartets, and an artillery dpp6t, where 
all military equipments arc made, and articles of Kuro- 

K ean manufacture repaired ; some of the convents have 
ospitals attached, but tliey are wretchedly conducted, 
and very dirty. It has a university and three colleges, 
the principal of which belongs to tlic Jesuits ; a school of 
chemistry and mineralogy ; a Lancastrian school on the 
most liberal principles; a national academy; a public 
library, &c. There is a theatre, a well-constructed 
buildiim, and well attended ; but the performances are 
bad. The private houses in Bogota are constructed of 
sun-dried brick, whitewashed, and tiled: latterly their 
style has bien considerably improved. Beams are now 
concealed by a ceiling : glass has been introduced into, 
and barricades removed flrom, the windows ; the street 
doors are better painted, and light balconies have begun 
to supersede enormous and heavy g,allerie8. In general, 
the houses are built with a court In the centre, round 
which runs a gallery or a covered terrace. The forniture 
is simple : but European carpets and other manufactures 
are now in very general use. There are no chimneys, 
stoves only being used. In the principal streets, the 

S round floors are occupied by shops : these are, however, 
irty and dark, and the only admission for daylight is by 
the door. Almost evciy inhabitant, not in the employ 
of government, in the church, or in the army, is a shop- 
keeper. ** Seated upon his counter, smoking incessantly, 
andf giving laconic answers to his customers, the Colom- 
bian merchant in many respects resembles those of 
Smyrna nr Aleppo.’* Bogota cannot boast of ten mer- 
chants who can command 100,000 piastres, nor of five in- 
dividuals living upon a revenue of that amount. The 
most eommon incomes are flrom 5,000 to 10,000 piastres. 
The city is very badly lighted ; there are no common 
sewers ; and theliltb being oast into the streams t^^at run 
through the streets, renders them infectious. Owing to 
the scaatineu of the population, and the want of car- 



BOGWANGOLA. 

rlngei, Rome of the streets are overgrown with grau. 
The market Is well and cheaply supplied with provisions; 
but Runipean manufactures are said to be extravagantly 
dear. There are no carts or vehicles of any description, 
tratllc lieing carried on exclusively by mules. The envi. 
runs of Bogota ai e agreeable, but little frequented ; the 
favourite promenades being the alamcda^ or public walk, 
at one of the entrances to the town ; and the two princi- 
pal streets, along which gentlemen may often be seen 
rilling at full gallop on wretched horses, bedizened with 
gold, and glittering in military uniforms, ** some with 
round hats ornamenteil with plumes of feathers, others 
with cocked ones, and a still greater number wearing 
shakos and helmets." The costume of the females is still 
more peculiar. Rich and poor dress alike out of doors : 
the mantilla is worn ; a plt^e of blue cloth envelopes the 
head, and covers all the features excepting the eyes, reach- 
ing to the waist ; and the whole is crowned by a broad- 
brimmed beaver hat. The women of Bogota are gene- 
rally acknowledged to be handsome ; their complexions 
are fair and clear ; their physiognomy is Sjianish. 1'hey 
are however accused of being great tntrtguan/es, and 
very severe strictures have been passed upon them by 
tr.tvelliTH. Visiting, evening parties, balls, masquerades, 
and religious processions, are their chief amusements ; 
as bull-figiits, cock-fights, the theatre, and gambling, are ! 
those ol the men. i 

Bogota was founded by Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada, 
who built 12 huts here in I.'UIB; in 1548 it was created a 
city, and made 'the seat of a royal audiencia ; and in 
1.51)1 advanced to the honours of a metropolitan see. It 
was the capital of New Granada, while a colony of Spain ; 
a distinction wMeh, since the war of liberation, it has 
changed for the greater one it at present enjoys, as the 
head city of a free state. {Mod. Trav. xxvii. 311—327.; 

3d edit., &c.) 

BOGWANGOLA, an ini. town of llindostan, prov. 
Bengal, 8 m. N.E. Moorshedabad ; lat.24^21' N.,long. 
880 p;. It; is built entirely of bamboo, mats, and 

thatch; but is a place of considerable trade, and from 
hence the cap. or the district is chiefly supplied with 
grain. 

BOH AIN, a town of Fnance, d^p. Aisne, cap. canton, 
10 m. N.N.R. St. Quentin. Pop. 3,393. It has a 
fabric of German clocks a carillon, and produces shawls, 
gauzes, &c. 

BOHEMIA (Germ. Boh. Czech) (Kinooom 

ok), an inland country, occupying Uie centre of Europe, 
and forming an important portion of tiie Austrian em- 
pire, between lat. 4H^34' and .510 3' N., and long. 12° ,5' 
and 1G° 4G' E., h.'iving N.E. Prussi.*in .Silesia, N. and 
N.W. Saxony, S.W. Bavaria, and S. and S.K. tiie arch- 
duchy of Austria and IMoravia Shape, an irregular 
rhomboid ; gre.atest length, E.and W , 200 m. ; greatest 
breadth, N. to S.. 170 m. The area, pop., &c., according 
to the Austrian Natijnal Encyclopaedia, are as fol- 
lows : — 


llifltrirtB or 
Cirrlen. 

Kztont In •hi. 
miles ( Eiik.) 

Pop. 1831. 

Chief Towns and Pop. 

Bunzlau - 
lieitmerltc 

Prachin 
Bidkchov • 
Crulau 

Klbogm - 
Biidweli - 
Pilwii - • 
Talior - . 
Kaurzim • 
KlrtttBU • 
nernan 
RskuniU • 
Sou - . 

l,Kir, 

1.4f>S 

1,V7V 

1.Z70 

9iG 

1.V70 

1,187 

l,fi77 

1,4AZ 

1,«I7 

1,1U9 

973 

1,119 

844 

909 

.587,898 
Ml,7Vi 
319,948 
994 ,.526 
2.VI,.5K9 
245,640 
234,265 

233,713 

203,875 

198,4.50 

197,-67 

185,295 

171,701 

166,801 

1.57,326 

129,970 

f Jwig-Hunzlau • .5,000 
lH«i%enlierg -11,5(10 
lieitmeritz - 4,29(1 

Kttnlcgrlts > 7,460 
Chrudun - - 5,6.50 
Pisek - - - 5,4.50 
Gltschln • - 3,780 

rt'zaidau - S,.520 

iKuttenberg • 8,470 
fElhOj^ - -. 2,010 
lEger - . 9,470 

lludweU - - 7,450 
Pilsen - . 8,800 

Tabor - - 4,050 

Kaurxlro - 1,860 

Klatuu - - 5,780 
Beraun - 2,170 

Schlan • • 3/)80 

Saaz - - 4,9(X) 


SU,986 

3,725,079 


Cttjr of Prague 


103,670 


Totnla - 

90.985 

3,828,749 



But, in 18.38. the pop. had increased to 4,128,661 {anii, 
p. 234.) ; and in 1837 the pop. of Prague, e* the garrison, 
the inhabitants of the citadel, and the strangers in the 
town, amounted to 107,358. {See Pbagur.) 

Monntains, ifc . — Bohemia is a basin, surrounded on 
every side by mountain-ranges, which in som^arts rise 
to upwards of .5,000 ft. in height. From the Fichtelge- 
blrge (pinc-mounutns), near the W. extremity, the 
Chun called the Erzgebirge (ore mountains) runs N.E., 
forming the boundary between Bohemia and Saxony, as 
for as the exit of the Elbe from the first- mentioned 
country. The highest point of this range is the Schwarz- 
wald, about 4,000 ft. above the sea ; parallel to it is the 
Mittelgebirge (midland mountains), which runs u far 
as thei. bank of the Elbe. From the r. bank of the El^, 
E. and S.R., forming In part the frontier against Prussia, 
run a series of chains entitled successively the Lannitser, 
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Iser, Blesen (giant) and Sudctengeblrge, the loftiest 
poin tof which, the Snow^cap, is from 6,200 to 6,400 ft. 
in height. The S.W. border is formed by the Bohmer- 
wald, or Bohemian forest mountains, included in the 
Her^nlan forest of the ancients, and a branch from 
the Flchtelgebirge : they are wild and precipitous, and 
contrast remarkably witn the Moravian chain in the S.E., 
which is of gentle ascent, varying from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
in height, and separating the affluents of the Elbe from 
those of the Danube. Within these boundaries, Bohemia 
presents an undulating surface, with an inclination for 
the most part towards the N. : its hills are sometimes 
steep, ana even precipitous; but rising generally no 
higher than about .500 or 600 ft. above the level of the 
sea. 

Rivers Bohemia forms, in fact, an elevated plateau, 

sloping towards the N., and drained by the, Elbe, which 
traverses two thirds of its breadth, and receives the 
numerous brooks and streams that descend from its lofty 
barriers. The sources of this neat river are in the Rie- 
sengebirge mountains, whence it descends, in a S. direc- 
tion, to Pardubitz, and thence W. as far as Melnik, where, 
after receiving the Moldau, it becomes navigable. In its 
course to the frontier of Saxony, it is joined besides by 
the Adler, at Kunlgingr6tz, the Iser, and the Eger: 
the Wattawa, Sasawa, Beraunka, and Luschnitz, fall 
into the Moldau before its junction with the Elbe. 
The Moldau is navigable from Budweis, and an iron rail- 
way between that town and Linz, on the Danube, com- 
pleted in 1824, forms a connecting link of a grand water 
communication between the German Ocean and the 
Black Sea. This spirited undertaking was, until lately, 
the longest railroad in Europe ; but it is only a^pted to 
carriages drawn by horses, and having to pass over con- 
siderable heights, which occasion much difficult and 
expense in transporting goods, the advaptages it afforded 
were insufficient to divert the course of trade into 
this new channel, and it has proved an unprofitable 
speculation. 

Mtnerals. — The mineral riches ol Bohemiaure of con- 
siderable importance and value. From the mh to the 
17th centuries, considerable quantities of gold and silver 
were obtained; the first Is now, however, no longer 
met with, except occasionally in small quantities, in the 
beds of some of the streams ; but above 20,000 marks of 
silver are still obtained annually from the lead mines. 
The latter produce about 60,000 cwts. a year of lead and 
litharge, iron is found in most parts .of the kingdom, 
but the product is but trifling, not exceeding from 15, (XK) 
to 20,000 tons a year. There are also tin mines (the only 
ones in the Austrian dominions), with mines of copper, 
zinc, cinnabar, arsenic, cobalt, Ac. Coal is pretty abun- 
bant, particularly in the N. parts of the kingdom ; and 
the produce which has increased very rapidly of late 
years, is now probably little under 90,000 or 100,000 tons 
a year. There are a great variety of mineral springs ; 
those of Toplitz, Carlsbad, Sedlitz, &c., having a Eu- 
ropean reputation. About 800,000 bottles of water from 
these springs are sai^Pto be annually exjiorted. All 
the salt used in Bohemia is imported. The working of 
the mines is superintended by two mining commissions, 
at .Toachlmsthal and Przlbram. Under these are 23 
inferior mining courts, and branches, the miners having 
their own codes of law and especial courts of justice ; the 
whole is controlled by a department of the ministry 
of finance at Vienna. 

Climate very healthy ; but, from the elevation of the 
country, it is, on the whole, rather cold. In the moun- 
tainous regions, the snow, which often lies 12 ft. deep, 
does not disap^ar until ^ril , the mildest climate is 
that of the valley of the Elbe. At Prague the mean 
temperature of the year is about 47° Fwr. The pre- 
valent winds are westerly. 

Soil, Agriculture, ^c. — The soil of Bohemia consists 
principally of a clayey loam, but in parts sandy loams and 
sand preaominate. In some of the mountainous circles 
there is a good deal of waste land ; but, speaking gene- 
rMly, the valleys arc very fertile. The finest land is in 
the circle of Saaz. Of the total area of the kingdom, 
amounting to 20,285 Eng. sq. m., or 12,982,000 Eng. acres, 
it is estimated that 11,060,673 acres are under culture or 
otherwise productive, being distributed as follows: — 
Arable lands, 6,.533,609 acres ; common pasture lands, 
869, 6G2 acres ; woods, 3,393,216 acres ; vineyards, 6,367 
acres ; meadows and gardens, 338,930 acres ; the rest 
being barren mountains, water, roads, and other un. 
cultivable lands. Here, as in all the rest of Germany, 
rye forms the principal crop, and next to it Is oats, and 
then barley and wheat. The produce of each description 
of grain has been estimated at: — Rye, 2,129,608 qrs. ; 
oats, 1,739.7.53 qrs.; barley, 877,508 qrs.; wheat, 394', 166 
qrs. {Becker's Handel's Lexicon, and anf3, p. 239.): 
but we have no doubt that this estimate to below tno 
mark ; and, in fact, the estimate fai the National Ency- 
clopscdia makes the product of rye I5,000j000 vetsen, or 
about 3,2.50,000 qrs., and so with the other crops. 
Potatoes are now very extensively cidtlvatA particu- 
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tarly in the moontainoni dfotrleti» where they form the 
greater part of the food of the people. Flax ai^ hemp 
are principal ohiects of attention, and lupply the material 
for the st^le industry of the country. Hops, which are 
excellent, are raised in considerable quantities, about 

12,000 cwt. being annually exported to Bavaria only. 
The culture of beet-root, with a view to the manufacture 
of sugar, has of late years increased very rapidly ; so much 
so that, in 1838, no fewer than 87 fabrics of beet-root 
sugar were in operation. The export of fTult from the 
circle of Leitmentz only has in some years amounted to 
604)00 cwt. Some wine is made, but the qual^ is very 
inferior ; and beer is the national beverage. The stock 
of horses, in 1831, was estimated at about 144.000 $ of 
homed cattle, at 974,000; and of sheep, at 1,360,000. 
Until recently, but little attention has been paid to stock 
husbandry ; latterly, however, considerable efforts have 
been made to improve the breeds, and these have been 
very succpssfhl, particularly in the case of the sheep. 
The supply of cattle is inadequate for the consunmtion ; 
and there is annually a large importation from Poland 
and Hungary. 

On the whole, agriculture in Bohemia, though a ^od 
deal improved, is still in a very baokward state. This, 
no doubt, is ascribable to a variety of causes ; but prin- 
ctpaily, perhaps, to the depressed state of the peasantry, 
and the want of ieases. Most of the land is parcelled out 
into immense estates ; and these are cultivated, either 
by peasants employed by, and working on account of, the 
Landlord, or by petty occupiers, paying a labour rent for 
their land. Mr. Gleig has given some curious details in 
reference to this suQect In his Travels in Germany, 
Bohemia, &c. ** Of large towns,'* says he, “ there seems 
to be, in Bohemia, very few ; but every vale and strath is 
crowded with human dwellings ; village succeeding vil- 
lage, and hamlet treading on hamlet, with the most re- 
markable fecunalty. On the other hand, you may strain 
your eyes in vain in search of those species of habitations 
which give to our English landscapes their peculiar 
charm. There is no such thing in all Uohemia — 1 ques- 
tion whooier there be in all Germany — as a park ; and as 
to detached farm-houses, they arc totally unknown. The 
nobility inhabit what they term schlosscs, that is to say, 
castles or palaces, which are Invariably planted down 
either in the very heart of a town or large village, or at 
most a gun-shot removed from it. No sweeping mea- 
dows surround them with their tasteful swells, their 
umbrageous covers, and lordly avenues ; no deer troop 
from glade to glade, or cluster in groups round the stem 
of some giant oak, their favourite iMunt for ages. But 
up to the very hall-door, or at least to the foundations of 
the wall which girdles in the court- yard, perhaps twelve 
or twenty feet wide, the plough regularly passes. A 
garden, the graff generally possesses, and his taste in 
uowers is good ; but it almost always happens that his 
very garden affords no privacy, and that his flowers are 
huddled together within some narrow space, perhaps in 
the very court-yard of which Uave already spoken as 
alone dividing his mansion flroiMhe open and cultivated 
fields. With respect, again, to the condition of the 
cultivators, that is, in all respects, so different from the 
state of our agricultural gentlemen at home, that, even at 
the hazard of saying over again what has been stated a 
thousand times already, 1 must describe it at length. 
In the first place, then, there is no class of persons in 
Bohemia corresponding to our English farmer. Nobody 
hires land in order to make a profit out of it, at least 
nobody for such a purpose hires a largo tract of land ; but 
each individual cultivates his own estate, whether it be 
of wide or of narrow extent. Thus the graff, or prince, 
though he be the owner of an entire circle, is yet the only 
farmer within that circle. He does not let an acre of 
ground to a tenant ; but having built what he conceives 
to be an adequate number of boiierin-houses. he plants in 
each of these a bouer-man, and pays him for tilling the 
ground. These bouerin-houses, again, are all clustered 
together into villages, so that the bouerman li never 
without an abundant society adapted to his tastes ; and 
very happily, albeit very rudely, his days and nights ap- 
pear to be spent. 

The land la Bohemia does not, however, belong ex- 
clusively to any order in the community. Many bouer- 
men are owners of their forms, some of them to the 
extent of 100 acres and more ; while almost every township 
has its territories, which, like the noble's estate, are culti- 
vated for the benefit of the burgh. But in all cases it is 
the owner, and not the cultivator, to whom the proceeds 
of the harvest belong. These are, indeed, gathered In 
and housed for him by his representatives, wno, in addi- 
tion to some fixed money payments, for the most part 
enjoy the privilege of keejnng a cow or two on the wastes 
belonging to the manor : but all the risk and trouble of 
convening his grain into money attaches to the pro- 
prietor of the soil.” (11. 19.) 

> But' though by far the larger portion of the land be 
cultivated in the way described, by hired labour, still it Is 
flerUid that a good deal is let in Bohemia, as in all simi- 


larly situated countries, not for money or a quantify of 

i iroduce, but for a certain amount of labour to be per- 
brmed on the estate of the lord, which amount is regu- 
lated by a law called the Roboth^ataU. Mr. Reeve, in 
his Instructive Sketches of Bohemia, has the following 
statement as to the relation subsisting between the lords 
and those occupying their estates, under this system : — 

** The subjects, as they are termed, are all registered 
in the books of the estates ; the lord collects the king's 
taxes, besides his own dues, and sends an annual supply 
of recruits to the imperial army. He has the power of 
expelling misdemeanants from his estate, and he exercises 
a certain control over his subjects ; but the peasants are 
by no means attached to the soil i and they may always 
appeal to the courts of justice against their lord, with a 
proverbial certainty (such is the policy of the govern- 
ment) of gaining their cause. On the other hand, the 
lord represents the government to his TOasants, and the 
peasants to the government ; and whilst nc is accountable 
to the justice of the country, he has it in his power to 
exercise a beneficent influence over the lower orders. 
He provides for their instruction ; he introduces improve- 
ments, and encourages trade; he increases their commer- 
cial relations: he arbitrates in their disputes ; and in pro- 
portion to his fulfilment or neglect of these functions, 
the estate is prosperous or poor. It often happens that 
the nobility and gentry have acquired a purely German 
character, in accordance with that of the Austrian 
government, but very much opposed to the national 
spirit and national wants of the Bohemian people. All 
the ancient selmorial rights which were not legalised and 
regulated by Joseph TI., as the Roboth dues, &c., were 
abolished by that monarch. But the tradition of feudal 
attachment and of feudal obedience still exists among<«t 
the people : thus, although tlie consent of the lord is nut 
legally required to a mamage between his peasants, it is 
generally asked, and considered indlspenaablc. Tho 
possessions of some of the Bohemian nobles arc immense ; 
rrince Schwartzenberg owns one eighth of the country ; 
and the estates once held by the great Wallenstein were 
so vast as to have formed the app.'mage of six great fami- 
lies after his death and attainder." CMetropolitan Mag., 
Aprils 1837.) 

Hence the condition of estates, and of the population 
upon them, de])cnds more, perhaps, in this than in any 
other country, on the conduct or the lords. Wherever 
the latter are liberal and iutelligcnt, -the estate has an 
improved appearance, and the inhab. arc contented, 
industrious, and thriving. Unluckily, however, the 
bulk of the landlords, like the occupiers of their estates, 
are strongly attached to routine practices, and to those 
foudal privileges which, while they oppress and degrade 
the peasantry, impoverish the lords. 

Here, as in most other countries. Industry flourishes 
roost where it has to contend with the greatest dilH- 
culties. I'he rich level lands of Bohemia, iustead of 
being the best, are the worst cultivated. The occupiers 
of tlie mountainous and poorer districts display, speak- 
ing generally, not only the greatest industry, but the 
greatest skill, and the most improved methods of cul- 
tivation. 

Tho forests, as already seen, are very extensive: 
they are mostly situated in the W. parts of the king- 
dom, and especially in the district of Prachln. They 
arc estimated to yield annually above 2,000,000 cubic 
fothoms of wood. 

Manttfacturea — With the exception, perhaps, of 
Moravia, Bohemia has long been the most celebrated 
of all the Austrian states for its manufactures. At this 
moment it produces the finest linens and linen yarn of 
any country in Europe Spinning is the universal and 
favourite employment of the women ; and no fewer than 
(K)0,000 females are said to prosecute it as a subsidiary 
business 1 Machines for spinning have, however, botin 
introduced ; but it remains to be seen whether they will 
be able to undersell the yam produced by the hand. 
About 55,000 hands are supposed to be employed iii 
linen weaving ; and tho total annual value or the pro- 
duce of this branch of industry, including that of lace, 
may bo estimated at about 1,200,000/. a year. I'hls 
branch of industiy is said, however, to boon the decline, 
in consequence of the growth of the cotton manufacture. 
Aocor^ng to the National Encyclopedia, 20,000 indi- 
viduals are employed iu hand-spinning, exclusive of 
those employed in the factories, which are numerous : 

18,000 hands are said to be employed in the hosiery 
department of the trade. There are about 500 bleach- 
ing establishments in full work, and the manufacture of 

G otash is very considerable. The woollen manufocture 
I very extensive : in spinning only, 55,000 hands are 
said to be engaged; and in weaving, firom 15,000 to 
16,000 : the weaving of woollen stookings employs firom 

2,000 to 8,000 bands. The hat-makers, nirriers, &c., are 
estimated at about 1,200 ; and the leather manufacturers at 
4,000. There are about 100 paper-mills ; and th» im- 
perial tobacco manufoctoiy at Sodiitz supplies the whole 
country with that article, through the a^ncy of above 
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7,000 retail shops. The monulkcture of metals and 
minerals, and of beet-root sugar, has already been 
alluded to. 

But of all the Bohemian manufactures none is nearly 
so well known in foreign countries as that of glass. 
Bohemian glass is not so pure as that of England or 
France ( but the art, of staining, painting, and gilding 
glass, is much better understood there than in this 
country, and articles of Bohemian manufacture are un- 
equalled in point of lightness and richness of appear- 
ance. It is probable, however, were it not for the 
weight of the duties laid on glass in this country, and 
the trouldesome regulations connected with their assess- 
ment, that we should soon become formidable rivals 
of the Bohemians, even in those departments in which 
they appear at present to have the greatest supe- 
riority. 

Altogether, it is said that from 1-5th to l-4th part of 
the iiihab. of Bohemia are engaged in manufactures. 
But then it is material to observe that all the hand- 
spinners and weavers combine with their business that 
of cultivators of patches of land, and other employ- 
ments. We believe, too, that the cotton trade of Bo- 
hemia, like that of the rest of Austria, is entirely the 
creation of prohibitions and oppressive duties on foreign 
stuffs and yarn ; and that, were these repealed, or mate- 
rially inralified, the manufacture would be involved in i 
the greatest difficulties. 

Owing to the want of capital, many of the great landed 
moprletors are obliged to engage in manufactures. 
Thus, Prince Klnsky, and Counts Harrach and Buc- 
quoy, are the greatest glass manufacturers ; Prince 
Auorsberg manufactures sulphur, vitriol, and co- 
lours; Count Urbna and Prince Windizhgratz, tin 
plates ; Count Thun, porcelain ; Prince Lobkowltz, 
earthenware ; Prince Wallenstein and others, beet- 
root sugar, &c. It is clear that manufactures carried 
on under such auspices must be more expensive and 
less improved than if they were carried on by indi- 
vidiiiils dependent upon them. 

Itaccs of People. — Of the 4,000,000 people in Bohemia, 
nearly 3,00t),000 are Czechu.s, of Slavonic origin, and the 
rest Germans and Jews. The Germans, to the amount 
of fNKi.CXX), principally inhabit the capital and the circles 
of Elbogen, Saaz, I .eitmeritz, Bidschow, and Keinigratz. 
In these circles German is die more prevalent lan- 
guage, though even in them Bohemian is the vemar 
cular tongue of the lower classes, as it is that of the 
middle classes and even of the higher ranks in other 
parts. The Gei man pop. is more industrious, intelligent, 
and enterwisiiig than the Slavonic. The .Tews have li€*en 
s(‘ttli>il in Bohemia fiom a very remote epoch. Here, as 
in other countries, they are mostly engaged in mercantile 
and pecuniary transactions ; and they are aUu extensively 
engaged in the business of distilling and brewing. 

— Notwithstanding Bohemia may be truly 
said to be the cnulle of the Ketbrination, and the deter- 
inincHl and long-continued stand her inhabit.'iuts made in , 
defonee of tlie doctrines promulgated by lluss and his 
followers, she is now become one of the principal strong- 
holds of Catholicism. The spirit of the ancient Bo- 
hemians has been entirely subdued ; and they have Ite- 
coine amongst the most bigottud and superstitious ad- 
herents of a faith imposed on them by the sword of the 
conqueror and tiie rack and gibbet of the inquisitor. 
Nowhere, perliaps, is the miserable trumpf'ry of relics 
and saints’ days held in such veneration. Religion here 
lias not been employed to enlighten the understanding 
or improve the morals ; but to darken the one, and to 
pervert and debase the other. The more intelligent part 
of the pop., disgusted with Its ceremonies, have taaen 
refuge in scepticism ; but the great bulk of the people 
believe what they arc told, and forsake the altars of 
Christ to prostrate themselves before those of St. John 
of Nepomuck 1 The church hierarchy consists %f an 
archbishop (of Prague), 3 bishops, 7 deans of chapters, 
with numerous canons, 11 arclideacnns, 133 deacons, 
1,107 parish and 50.5 minor cures. Though the monastic 
institutions were much diniinisiie<l by the vigorous and 
salutary reforms effected by Joseph II., there are still no 
fewer than 75 monasteries, and 7 convents, comprising 
about 1,020 monks and 150 nuns; these are, however, 
obliged to do the duty of parish clergy, or to employ 
themselves in education, or in the care of the hospitals. 

Joseph II. granted full toleration to ail sorts of reli- 
gions. The Lutherans and Calvinists together amount 
to from 60,000 to 70,000. The Jews, amounting to nearly 
70,000, are under the grand rabbi at Prague. 

Education — If the goodness of education were to be 
inferred from the nunil^>r of educational establishments, 
Bohemia would have little reason to fear a comparison 
with most European countries. The institutions for its 
promotion consist of, a university at Prague; a poljr- 
tcchnln school ; 26 gymnasiums ; 3 philosophical semi- 
naries; 9 theological seminaries; 1 military academy ; 
3 convents for female education ; 1 Jewish college ; 40 
grammar schools; 2,600 Catholic, 36 Protestant, and 


20 Jewish, schools : and there are also schools for music 
and drawing, an observatory, and numerous libraries and 
cabinets of natural history, arts, and sciences. The 
Academy of Prague, though not long established, enjoys 
considerable celebrity. 

But there is great reason to fear that the enlightenment 
of the people Is looked upon as p. secondary and sub- 
ordinate object by those who superintend education in 
Bohemia, — that Is, by the clergy. Their primary object 
is to maintain the existing order of things ; to educate the 
people in the belief that the Catholic is the only true 
faith ; and that it is the duty of every good and well-dis- 
posed person to submit implicitly to the dictates of his 
spiritual and civil superiors I Such an education is better 
fitted to narrow and enslave, than to expand and eman- 
cipate the mind. Any thing like free inquiry, any ex- 
amination into the reciprocal duties and obligations of 
princes and subjects, or any inquiry into the real sources 
of public wealth, would not be tolerated in the Bohemiai) 
acMcmies. The pupils there are taught to believe that 
whatever is ordered is right ! And adding to such a sys- 
tem of education the influence of a rirorous censorship of 
the press, the wonder is not that knowledge is at a low ebb 
in Bohemia, but that it is so far advanced as it really is. 

** The march of intellect in Bohemia, though the 
schoolmaster be abroad, is in very slow time, and, what is 
worse, it is but little aided by the national pen or the 
national printing-press. As a proof of this, 1 may men- 
tion that there are ordy 10 printers and 10 booksellers in 
Prague ; while for tlic political quid nunes, there are 
merely published a couple of very small stupid news- 
papers in the German tongue, with other two, no less 
stupid, in the dialect of Bohemia. The literary periodi- 
cals, again, are confined to a small paper, called the 
Itohemta^ in German, published thrice a week ; and the 
Abcndunterhaltunfien, in Bohemian, printed twice a 
week. For tlie lovers of science, art, manufactures, and 
agriculture, a journal devoted to these matters is pub- 
lished twice a year ; while the religious world remains 
quite satisfied witli one quarterly journal. Such is the 
limited extent of the demand for political, literary, and 
religious information throughout Bohemia.*’ — Strang's 
Germany in lK3] , it. 206. 

During the reign of Joseph II. the use of the Bo- 
hemian language was forbidden, not only in the courts 
of justice, but also in the colleges and higher academies. 
But, instead of suppressing the language of the people, 
this seems to have occasioned a reaction in its favour ; 
and during the present century Bohemian literature has 
been a good deal attended to, and made considerable 
progress. 

Pttor — The number of hospitals and charitable Insti- 
tutions in the capital and principal towns is veiy con- 
siderable, and in the towns the poor are carefully pro- 
vided for. No regular poor-rates are, however, collected ; 
where the foundation funds and voluntary subscriptions 
do not suffice, the deficiency is made up by government. 
But the contributions of the latter are arorded very 
sparingly, and begging is, after all, the great resource of 
the Bohemian poor, as it must be of the poor of eveiy 
country where a compulsory provision is not establishea. 
It is here, in fact, universal ; and all travellers are dis- 
gusted with the numbers and importunity of the men- 
dicants. 

Manners^ Ac The Bohemians are passionately fond 

of music ana dancing, and have attained to great pro- 
ficiency in both. The national airs are nearly the same 
with those of the Slowaks of the N.W. part of Hungary, 
and are generally plaintive. The waltz is the favourite 
dance ; and two of its most fastiionable varieties, the 
Redotnnk and the Galomc^ have been borrowed from the 
Bohemian peasants. The men are generally robust and 
well proportioned; and the women are (in Germany) 
celebrate for their be.iuty. The dispositions of the 
people are more mercurial, and their manners more gay, 
frank, and open, than those of their itaxon neighbours. 
How much soever the objects of their veneration may 
be changed, they are still, as in the days of Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, zealous defenders of what they 
believe to be right and proper. There is a nearly total 
want of amiddte class — an Intcrinediatc rank between 
the lords and their vassals. With the excration of 
Prague, there are no great towns, none of those jooi 
whence intelligence and civilisation are diffiiscd over a 
country. But, however ignorant and prejudiced, the cha- 
racter of the Bohemian peasant is most respectable. In 
point of morals, be Is quite on a level with the peasantiy 
of the other Germanic nations. Crimes of violence are 
of rare occurrence. The proportion of illeritlmate to 
legitimate births Is as 1 to 8; but in the capital it it as 
high us 1 to 2. 

Government^ ^c.— The nobility of Bohemia are stated 
to be 2,260 in number, including 14 princes. 172 counts, 
80 barons, and more than 100 hereditary knights as heads 
of families ; the total revenues of the nobilfty were esti- 
mated 50 years ago at 180 millions of florins, IR.OOO.OfHU. 
At the meetings of the Estates, which form 4 division* 
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Tis. Ut, the prelates ; 2d, the nobles (Arm) ; 3d, the 
knights ; andf, 4th, the citiseiis of the principal towns. 
noCnlng but the distribution of the sums ordered by the 
omperor to be raised, is discussed. No law, however it 
may affect the religious, moral, or material welfare of the 
state, Is ever submitted to them. A small minority once 
made a struggle for some ameliorations of the existing 

g stem, but without success. There is. Indeed, a strong 
sling against the absolutism of the emperor ; but the 
nobility are afraid lest their peculiar privileges should 
be afihcted by any change, and no efficient reform need 
therefore be expected at their hands. The government 
of the country is directed by the different sections of the 
ministry at Vienna ; the principal of which is the impe* 
rial united chancery, under which Is the Gubernium at 
Prague. Thu court of appeals at Prague is under the 
ministry of Justice at Vienna } the receiver of taxes is 
under the finance minister at Vienna. To these central 
authorities the various branches in every circle are sub. 
Ject ; the courts of Justice of the circle being at the same 
time courts of appeal from the manor courts of the 
nobles, who exercise judicial authority over their estates. 
The city and town magistrates have their own civil and 
criminal courts, from which appeal lies to the court of 
appeals at Prague. The military have a peculiar juris- 
diction, and the nobles have, as in the other provinces, 
a special court, called the Landrecht. Independent of 
all authorities, judicial or administrative, the police 
forms a branch apart, being in the towns confided to 
especial commissaries, and in the country to the captain 
of the circle, in whom the three functions, judicial, admi- 
nistrative, and those of police, are united. The number 
of civil employes in the kingdom Is stated in the Etu:y- 
cliipadia to be 8,4G1 . 

Toccfss.— Exclusive of Prague, Bohemia contains no 
town of any cpnsidcrable importance, or of more than 
10,000 inhabs. The towns are divided into royal and 
aristocratic boroughs, and ttie former, again, into privi- 
leged and non-privilegftd. The towns privileged to send 
deputies to the diet are Prague, Pilsen, Budweis, and 
Kuttenberg. Both classes of royal boroughs have their 
own magistrates, police, &c., and their internal govern- 
ment In their own hands. The boroughs of the nobility 
are usually under the control of their lords. 

Hfitory . — After innumerable imitations, Bohemia, with 
Hungary and Transylvania, fell, in 152G. under the domi- 
nion of Ferdinand of Austria, brother of Charles V., who 
had married the sister and heiress of l.ouis, king of 
Bohemia and Hungary, killed at the battle of Mohaez. 
Boliemia was at this ejioch in tiie enjo)^!!'!^ of a compa- 
ratively free constitution, and three fourths of the popu- 
lation were attached to the reformed faith. The attempts 
of the Austrian sovereigns to undennine ibe free institu- 
tions of the country, and to lay restraiiits on the exercise 
of the Protestant worship, provoked a desperate contest, 
wliich continued till 1620, when the Austrian troops 
totally defeated the Boliemians at the battle of Weissen- 
berg, near Prague. The persecution which followed has 
seldom or never been equalled for atrocity. Many of 
the best and noblest Bohemian citizens lost their lives on 
the scaffold, and thousands upon thousands were driven 
into exile, and had their estates and properties confis- 
cated. The free constitution of the kingdom was entirely 
annihilated ; the Protestant religion all but extirpated ; 
and such was the combined influence of massacre and 
exile, that in 1637 the pop. did not exceed 760,000 ! Sub- 
sequently the government gave every encouragement to 
the settlement of German colonists in tlie country : and 
in the reign of Marla Theresa and Joseph II. a new era 
began ; and the milder and more liberal system of govern- 
ment which they introduced has since been followed up. 

BOIS-LE-DuC, a fortified town of Holland, cap. 
prov. N. Brabant, in a morass, at the confluence of the 
bomtnel and Aa, 27 m. S. by £. Utrecht. Fop. 13,fi00. 
It is about 6 m. in circ., is defended by a citadel and two 
forts, and in case of need the environs may be laid under 
water. It is a well-built handsome town, and is inter- { 
sected by several canals, over which there are a great 
many bridges. It is the seat of a vicar-general and tri- 
bunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, and has a 
fine town-hsJl, on the model of Uie Stadt-house at Am- 
sterdam ; 6 churches, of which the cathedral church, or i 
that of St. John, built in the end of the 13th and the be- ' 
ginning of the 14th century, is one of the finest in Hol- 
Mnd ; a grammar-school, in which Erasmus was partly 
; an ac^emy of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture ; 2 hospitals, an orphan asylum, a house of cor- 
rection, ftc. us manufactures, which are considerable, 
consist of linen and thread, needles and pins, cutlery, 
Ac., with distilleries, glass-works. Ac. It Is well situated 
tor, and has a considerable trade. 

Bnis-ie-Duc was founded, in 1184, by Godfrey III., duke 
of Brabant. In 1629 it was taken by the Dutch, after a 
lengthened siege. It was held by the French from 1794 
to i8)4, when it surreiiilered to the Prussians, by whom 
it was again maile over to its ultl inastei s. 

BOJADOR CCAPE), a celebrated promontory of the 
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I W. coast of Africa, desert of Sahara; lat. 26^ 7' KK' V., 
I long. 140 29/ 5// w. This headland forms the W. ex- 
I treiulty of a rocky ridge, called the Geb-el-khal, or Black 
Mountains. It was long the limit of navigation towards 
the S., and was first passed by the Portuguese in 1433. 

BOJANO (an. Hovianum)^ a town of Naples, prov. 
Saiinio, c.ap. canton, on the Biferno, in a deep gorge, at 
the lout of Mount Matesc, 16 m. E.S.E. Iscrnui. Pop. 
3,0(/0. This town has suffered severely from earth- 
uakes, the last calamity of this sort having oirurred in 
805. It is the seat uf a Liishopric, and has, or had before 
the earthquake, a cathedral, with several churches and 
convents, and an hospital. During tlie early period 
of Roman history^ Bovianum was a very important 

E lace. In the Social war it was one of the strongest 
olds of the confederates. It was taken by Sylla, and 
afterwards retaken by the Marsi. Under Cwsar u became 
a military colony. Strabo says that in his time it was 
ruinouit and deserted. ( Cramer* $ Ancient Italy, il. 229.) 

BOJANOWA, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
and rcg. Posen, 9 m. N.W. Rawicz. Pop. 3,000. It is 
divided into the Old and New towns ; most part of the 
houses arc of wood ; it has a large town-house, and fabrics 
uf coarse cloth. 

BOKH.kRA or UZBEKISTAN, a country of Central 
Asia, comprising considerable portions of the anc. Sog- 
diarta or Transoxiana, and Bactria, forming the most 
powerful state of what is named by the moderns Indep. 
Tartary, or Turkestan. It lies betwc*eu lat. 36° and 41° N., 
and long. 63° and 70° E. ; having N. the desert and the 
khaniit of Kokan ; E. the mountainous regions of liissar 
and Koondooz ; S. Caubul ; and W. the khanat of Khiva 
or Kbarasm. Area, probably about 235,000 sq. m. Poii., 
according to Durnes, 1.000,000. It is divided into nine 
provinces, viz. : — 


Provincui. 

No. of 
tomuns. 

Ue.it 
I.(l.Hev. 
in tillas- 

Chief City or Town. 

Bokhara 

City & 7 1. 

81,000 

ltokh.ir.i,l£0/)0UInh. 

Karakool 

K'i.Ofrf) 

Karakuul. 

Kfrinina 

2 

27,tKM) 


Mecankal (or valley 1 
uT the Kohik) -J 

7 

4.1,000 

Katta Kurgan. 

Samarcand * - < 

.*> t. and ) 
5 other > 

49,000 

Samarcand 10,000 In. 


dist. 3 

Juzzak 

1 

8,(K)0 

.Tuxzak (Dizxikh). 

Kurshee * - 
Suh-e-ab (or banks! 

5 

32,UUO 

Kurshee. 

of the Oxus) J 

4 

22,000 


Balkh 

• 

* 

Balkh 2.000 Inh. 



277,000 

184,0001. 


Bokhara is mountainous only in the E., where its moun- 
tains are northern spurs from the Hindoo Koosh, and 
on its S. frontier, where they .seem to belong to the 
Ghoor or Piaropamisan range; if we except a lew low- 
lying hills about Shuhr-Subz, Samarcand. and Bokhara. 
The height of the former range, in about lat. 39°, is sup- 
posed by Biiriies to be at least 1H,(!(KI ft'ot, since the 
mountains IM in. K. ofKurshee were seen by him covered 
with snow in June. The plain region which compii.scs 
all the rest uf Bokhara, is nothing but a sandy desert, with 
a few offges, stretching for a few miles on either side the 
banks of rivers ; in which arc planted the chief cities and 
towns ; and which constitute the only cultivable lands, 
and are very dcnsi ly peopled. The rivers are therefore 
of the highest ini|«ortaiicc : there are five. viz. the Jihoii 
or Amoo (Oxus), Kohik or Zer-afehan, Kurshee or 
Karchl, Zourhab, and Balkh. I'he Oxus intersects the 
country S.E. to N.W., dividing it into two unequal por- 
tions, and varying in width from 3(K) to upwards of H(tO 
yards. The course of the Zer-afehan (river of gold) Is 
entirely within this country ; it rises in the highlands E. 
of l^gmarcand, runs N. this and Bokhara, and after a 
course of about 4.10 m., chiefly E.toW., fsdls into the 
lake Denghiz. The Kurshee rises in the same high- 
lands as the Kohik, runs N.E. to S.W., by Shuhr-Siibz 
and Kurshee, and is lost in the desert. The Zourhat 
runs from- N. to S., and is similarly lost. The Balkh 
river rises S.W. the Hindoo Koosh, and runs N. to 
Balkh, where its waters are distributed all over the sur- 
rounding country by means of canals. The lake Drn- 
ghlz, or sea," is 60 m. S.S.W. Bokhara, surrounded 
on all sides by sand hills ; 2.1 m. long, and very deep : its 
water is salt, and it appears neither to increase nor dc. 
crease at any season of the year. There are other lakes, 
but of no importance. 

Aspect. — The fertility of the country is said to have 
been anciently much greater than at present ; the valley 
of Sogdlana has been spoken of as a paradise by both 
Greek and Arabian writers ; but it is mostly destllnte of 
large trees, and the banks of the Kurshee entirely so. The 
desert is varied only by sand hills, 15 or 2(> feet high, ralsiMi 
by the wind ; of a horse-shoe shape, the bow towards the 
N., and always resting on a base of hardened ctay. Some 
* The land rev. of Balkh, 20,000 tillav, goes to its own vldef. 
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Itunted herbage, low brushwood, end the rameMhorn, 
are the only signs of vegetation ; and a few rats, lizards, 
bratles, and solitiry birds, the only permanent inhabitants. 
S.of the 0x118, however, it is not quite so bare as elsewhere. 
Curtins has woli described the present sute of the region 
round Balkh, in his glowing description of anc. Bactriana. 

( See Burues, ii. 21 1 .) Many remains of former splendour, 
aqueducts, temples, Ac., are to be met with in various 
Hiots, as between Khooloom and Mazar ; the ruins of 
Bykund, 20 m. W.S.W., and of Khojouban, 25 m.N. W. 
Bokhara, Ac. 

Geology and ’Mineralogy. — N . of the Oxus, and from the 
base of the mountains to Bokhara, there is a succession 
of ranges of iiraestone, oolite, and gravel, alternating with 
vast and hardened plains of argillaccHius clay or quartzose 
sand: the pebbles in Miankal are sharp and angular, 
and look very unlike having ever been subjected to the 
action of water. There is more gold in the sand of the 
Oxus than in any other river rising in the illncioo Koosh ; 
but other metals are not found in any quantity in this 
country ; silver, iron, and copper, are all imported from 
Russia. SaUammoniac is native near Jiizzan, and there 
is a bed 5 m. in clrc. of dark-rolourcd, imperfectly 
rrystallised salt, near Charjooee, .W)lbs. of whicli sell for 
3r. in Bokhara city. The water in the wells of ttie desert 
is oileu found brackish and unfit to drink, especially S 
of the Oxus ; l)c>twecn that river and Bokhara the water 
is good, and exudes through the sand. 

Climate. — The climate of the elevated E. frontier is 
of course very different from that of the rest of the coun* { 
try. In the plains it is generally dry and salubrious ; in 
the winter sometimes so cold that the Oxus is frozen 
over, and the snow lies for three months at Bukhara: in 
the desert in summer the heat exceeds KXP lahr. The 
seasons arc very regular ; at the beginning of March the 
spring opens, the heat soon increases to an oppressive 
degree, being seldom refresheti by showers, ami for four 
inontbs the lied of the Kohik is dry at Bokhara, and the 
country suffers from drought. The summer Lists till 
Ocuilier, when a fortnight or three weeks’ rain sets in, 
succeeded by frosts, and these again by rains from the 
middle to tiie end of Feb , w'bich are often very heavy, 
but evaporation is rapid. Violent tornadoes sometimes 
arise, blowing from the N.W. ; but a steady wind from the 
N. blows acioss tlie desert in the hot season : the at- 
n'io.spiicre is remarkably clear and cloudless at Bokhara, 
and ineti'ors are frequently seen in considerable numbers 
al night. At Balkh the siimnHT heat is very oppressive, 
and tiie climate untiealthy. Kiieum.it ism is a frequent 
disease tliere ; and ophthalmia and blindness are the 
scourges of the. desert: fevers are rare, but leprosy is 
common. 

I'eRClable Products. — There is but little Large timber : 
willow .and poplar are the prinrip.al trees in the plains, 
and (lie latter is used for house>building : tamarisks and 
leguminous plants are the most lre(|uent shrubs. A 
bastard indigo flourishes profusely on the hanks of the 
Oxus, but neither the true pl.ant nor the sugar-cane grow 
wild. Some Boragmear and Crunfertc are found univer- 
sally ; lilies, asphodels, and euphorbias less commonly. 
'I'lie Galenia f{fncana, the favourite food of the camel, 
covers many parts of the desert: rhubarb grows 
Kiirshee ; hut the gigantic Ferula persiea (which pro- 
duces assatietida) is tiie sole member of the umbelliferous 
family. Bokh.ira is celebrated fur its fruits ; it is believed 
to be the native country of the melon, which grows here 
to more pertection tlinn any where else ; and most of the 
fruits lainlliar to us grow there in great perfection. 

Antmais. — Wild animals arc few' : the lion is not now 
found, though Alexander killed one in Transoxiana. Di- 
minutive tigers on the Imnks of the Oxus, wild hogs 
and asses, deer, aiiteUipcs, bears in the E., wolves, foxes, 
jackals, cats, martens, rats, and marmots, are the chief 
Mummaltai ostriches in the S. ; eagles, hawks, owls, 
crows, storks, pigeons, plovers, and water>fowl, are 
common ; but tliere arc iio singing birds ; and all kinds 
of game are scarce. Tortoises and lizards are found in 
the desert ; but there are neither alligators, nor many 
snakes. The fish in the Lake Karakool are good: 
tiiose of the Oxus are the same as in other Asiatic ri- 
vers ; a large dog-fish is cAuglit there often of 600 lbs. 
weight. I'here are few insects ; locusts sometimes Infest 
the neighbourhood of Balkh ; the scorpion is common, 
but not dangerous ; a kind of coctiineal insect lives on 
tiie btostard-indigo, but the dye it produces is very infe- 
rior, and the proper mode oi treating it is unknown. The 
silkworm is abundant on the banks of the Uxus, where 
the mulberry is planted for It in great quantity ; and the 
Turkmans in the summer months are nearly all occu- 
pied in the produclion of silk. The quality of the water, 
or some other cause in Bokhara city, produces the rishtu 
or Guinea worm, and ^ part of the population are said 
to be attacked annually with a palnftil aisease, owing to 
the formation or growth of these worms beneath the 
skin. When observed, they arc extracted by means of 
needier; an operation In which the Bokharese are vciy 
expert. 


Races of Men, — Baron Meyendorff estimates the pop. 
mid the different races of which it is made up, as follows . 


- 1.500.000 
. 650,000 

. 800,000 

50.000 

40.000 

80.000 


Cany ever 8,460,000 


Uzbeks 
Tadjiks 
Tursomans 
Anba 


Brought 

ihix&lL 


Kliahix 

Jews 

Afghans 

J««hlr 


SA 60 /ino 

Kam-halpalis 6,000 

- 4,000 

- 4,000 

• 8 , 00(1 

- 8,INI0 

. 8,476,000 


Burnes, however (1835j, estimates the total pop. at 
_o more than a million, half of whom he thinks are wan- 
dering tribes. The Uzbeks, the last race who conquered 
this country, say they originally came ftrom the neigh- 
bourhood of Astrakhan, and are divided into a munber 
of tribes, of which that of Mangout is the principal, and 
the khan always belongs to it. In their physical ap- 
pearance they, resemble a mixture of Tartar and Kal- 
muck, but these of the capital are scarcely to be recog- 
nised as belonging to either of these families, flrom theli 
great intermixture with Persian blood. The Uzbeks 
are chiefly established in the principal towns, and in the 
valley of the Zer-afehan : they are all warriors, and tho 
government offices are fur the most part filled by them 
Many arc employed in trade, thoimh they are ava- 
ricious, and much addicted to deceit. They are naturally 
proud, and have a great contempt for the other races, 
especially the Tadjiks ; but are also said to be often well- 
di^posed, and arc simple, and easily subject to imposi- 
tion. 

Tadjiks — Tho Tadjiks are regarded as the aborigines, 
and descendants of the ancient Sogdiaiis. They are 
similar to Europe<an races in both features and com- 
plexion, the latter being much less brown than that of 
the Persians ; their hair is black ; they are active, labori- 
ous, and intelligent, but pusillanimous, and never take 
arms : they therefore dill'er in num(4-ous particulars 
from the I zlieks. 'fhey do not lead a wandering life, 
but are cultivators, artisans, and merchants; in the latter 
capacity, like the Uzbeks, they .are greedy and avaricious. 
Most of them know liow to re.ad and w rite ; and, ex- 
cepting the elergv, they are the most civilised people of 
the country. Their physiognomy expresses mildness 
and traiuiiiiility ; but they are deceitful, and unfeeling 
towards their slaves. 

Kalmueks. — A large portion of the Kalmucks are 
descendants of the hordes of Jenghiz-khan ; the re- 
mainder are Torgout Kalmucks, who in 1770 abandon- 
ed the banks of the Wolga, to return to their original 
seat. Tiie former are to be recognised only by their 
physical appearance; they have almost forgotten their 
original tongue, and have adopted the customs of the 
Uzbeks, amongst whom they live, In villages of their 
own. 

Turkmans. — Tiie. Turkmans, or Toorkmuns, inhabit 
chiefly the region S. of the Oxus (which forms part of 
Turkestan, or Toorkmania) ; they belong to tiie great 
Tartar family, and differ from the Uzbeks lii being ex- 
clusively a wandering trilie, having the face larger, and 
the fij;urc more sciuat ; in these particulars resembling 
the Kalmucks. They cultivate rice on the banks of the 
Amoo, but h.avc many herds, and live much on their 
milk and flesh. Their horses are excellent, and have 
liecn relebrated since the time of Alexander. Tiie Turk- 
mans are by profession dealers in slaves; they have 
chiefs of their own, named begs, but all pay tribute to 
the khan of Bokhara. 

Arabs. — The Arabs have been est.ablished here ever 
since the age of the caliphs. They are immediately re- 
cognised, by their sw'arthy complexion. Some arc w’an- 
dering, and others demi-iiumadic tribes ; a third section 
live in villages, some of which are near Bokhara ; otlicrs 
are cultiv ators, and possess flocks in the steppes : it is 
chiefly the latter who furnish the lamb-skins, in such 
general demand. 

Pcrsf/ifis.— The Persians are mostly slaves, who have 
been captured by the Turkm.ans ; and a proportion of 
8 individuals in every village of 20 houses is perhaps a 
fair average throughout the country. — (Bumes.) 

Kirghiz — The Kirghiz arc a small wandering horde, 
found especially N. the valley of the Zer-afehan. Some 
of the Afghans and Kirghiz are descendants of Che hos- 
tages retained by Timour : there are some Chinese wrho 
have a similar origin. The Bohemians, or Zingeunes, 
here called Mazanc, arc of unknown extraction, and live 
in different comiianies in every part of the country ; they 
tell fortunes, and have all the other occupations of 
gipsies. 

Jetps, f{C. — The Jews live almost entirely in Bokhara 
city ; where there are also 300 Hindoos, who are not al- 
lowed to build temples, have Idols, walk in processions, 
bring their families beyond the Oxus, or purenase female 
slaves, and arc prescribed a particular dress. They come 
chiefly from Sinde ; arc very sober and orderly, indus- 
trious and devoted to trade, in which they amass con- 
siderable wealth. 

AgrtatUurt is the principal source of the national 
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wealth : rice, wheat, barlejr, Jowaree, sesamum, malie, 
moong, mdoni, and bwii, are the chief objects of cul- 
ture, The iMTOpensity to grow rice is strange, In a coun- 
try so unfitted for it ; but the fields of Shuhr-Subs yield 
rich crops, and Irrigation for the purpose is pursued to a 
very great extent in the Kurshee valley, and at Balkh. 
MeyendoriT observes that the rice of the Miankal (volley 
of the Kohlk) is not good. S . of the Oxus the wheat fields, 
when sown, yield crops for three successive years. Wlien 
the first harvest is finished, the cattle are turned in upon 
the stubble fields ; and next season the stalks now up 
and car ; and a third but scanty crop is reaped in the 
same way. At Karakool, in Bokhara Proper, the re- 
turn is stud to be sevenfold ; at Balkh the wheat ripens in 
a month ; the crops are very good, and the stalk as high 
as in England. Wheat is usually sown In autumn, and 
reaped in July ; and the fields are afterwards ploughed 
for peas, which arc gathered in the same year. Barley 
is sown early in March, and reaped befbre wheat: ft 
comes in the place of oats, which arc not used in Buk- 
hara. Jowaree {Holcus saccharatus)^ which, with wheat 
and melons, occupies most of the surface, comes to ma- 
turity in nearly the same period as barley : it grows to 
five feet in height, and affords both grain for the poor, 
and, by its leaves, good forage for the cattle. It is com- 
monly surrounded by tanabs of hemp and cotton, from 
the seeds of which oil is extracts: a considerable 
quantity of cotton is grown and exported, both raw and 
manufactured. Trefoil is cut seven or eight times a year; 
madder is grown, and tobacco ; the best of which is from 
Kurshee. Beet-root, turnips, carrots, &c., abound ; the 
potato has not yet been introduced. Kurshee is A ** sheet** 
of gai'dens and orchards, but most of the stone fruit is 
inferior to that of Persia. There are many kinds of 
grapes, and the raisins prepared from those of Bokhara 
are unrivalled for size and flavour, and beautifully trans- 
parent. The vines are not pruned, as in Europe. The 
wines have little flavour, and will not keep long. The 
most celebrated fruit is the melon, which is of several 
kinds ; one is oval, with a green or yellow skin, some- 
times 4 ft. in circumference, and of a most delicious 
flavour. Winter melons are said to surpass all the 
others. Cucumbers also attain great size ana excellence. 
The iris, rose, aster, sunflower, &c., are cultivated a 
great deal in the gardens, which are very large and nu- 
merous. The fields are parted into tanabs^ each of 
which comprises a surface of 3,600 square yards ; 
their limits are formed by ditches for irrigation. The 
want of water is the great hindrance to the progress of 
agriculture, as, wherever there are neither rivers nor 
canals, the ground is uncultivated. Property in land is 
of five kinds : 1st, The state property, wnich is the most 
considerable. 2d1y, The kharat^^ the right to which was 
formerly doubtful between the government and certain 
proprietors, and has been ceded to the latter, on payment 
of a light tax. 3dly, Fiefs, bestowed for military services. 
4thly. Properties of individuals. And, 5thly, Legacies for 
religious purposes. The state territory, as well as other 
property, is let \ government receiving as rent two fifths 
of its produce. 

Cattle, Bokhara in cattle ; the sheep and 
goats claim the first nented, since the one yields the 
celebrated skins, and the other a wool, only inferior Tor 
shawls to that of Cashmere. These flocks graze on furze 
and dry grass, and their flesh is sweet and well-flavoured. 
All the weep are of the variety with larra tails, some 'of 
which yield as much as 1ft lbs. tallow. The description 
of sheep which produces the jet black curlv fleece, made 
into caps in Persia, and so much esteemed every where, 
Is peculiar to Karakool, a small canton between Bokhara 
and the Oxus. The animal will thrive nowhere else, 
and has been transported to Persia and other countries 
without success : when removed it loses thej^uliarity 
In its fleece, and becomes like other sheep. The annual 
export of skins amounts to about 200,000, the best of 
which ore sent to Constantinople. The goats yield the 
shawl wool, and are about the common size, of a dark 
colour ; and many belong to the wandering Kirghiz 
tribes. The oxen are neither largo nor strong, and beef 
is eaten only by the poor : mutton is the food for which 
there is the greatest market. The horses of Toorkmanla 
are large and bony, and more remarkable for strength 
and bottom than symmetry or beauty. The Uzbek 
tribe, of Karabeer, possess the most matchless horses in 
the East : the breed was introduced by Tamerlane, or 
Timour, into the country round Samarcand and Shuhr- 
Subs. All the traffic of Bokhara, however, is carried on 
by means of camels : these have a sleek coat, as fine as 
that of a horse, and shed their hair in summer, from 
which a fine waterproof cloth, of close and heavv tex- 
ture, is manufactured. The llactrion camel, with two 
humps, and tufts of black hair on the neck and thighs, 
abounds S. of the Oxus, and can carry a burden of 6 
cwt. ; the dromedary is common in Bokhara \ the asses 
are large, sturdy, and much used : there are no mules. 

No consideraUe manufacture is found in Bokhara; 
Bone employing more than four or five workmen at a j 


time. Cotton thread, silk stuift of dlflhrent colours, 
leather, excellent shagreen, good sabres, knives, and 
other steel articles, locks, hardware, gold and silver 
mountings for knives and sabres, rings, and other Jewel- 
leiT, articles of tumeiy, and fire-arms, are amongst the 
chief productions. Women are often employed In em- 
broidery, and especially in divesting the cotton of its seeds, 
which occupies many hands. No farther use Is made of 
henm than to procure an intoxicating drug ; sugar and 
confmtlonary are made from the manna found on the 
camel-iThom. The Jews and others excel in the art 
of dyeing, but leather is generally bad, and the cut- 
leiy, &c., inferior to that of Persia. The fine arts are 
still loss advanced, owing to the influence of Islamism, 
which does not permit representations of animated ob- 
jects : flowers are the principal subjects of paintings, and 
sculpture is confined to cutting tombstones. The mo- 
dem edifices of Bokhara are destitute of merit, and the 
fine mosques built at Samarcand, under Timour, arc 
looked upon as impossible to be equalled in the present 
day. Tlie canals are large ; which is indeed essential in a 
country where evaporation is so rapid ; and all the vil- 
lages are situated on the banks either of a river or canal, 
and consist generally of about a hundred houses built of 
earth, sometimes walled round, and intersected by public 
ways not so narrow as those of the towns : in their 
centre is commonly a public fountain, or small reservoir. 
There are very few towns ; they are all built on rivers, 
and surrounded by cultivated fields : Bokhara, Samar- 
cand, Kurshee, Karakool, and Balkh are the principal ; 
the rest are but large villages. 

Commerce. — Bokhara, though politically of such se- 
condary importance, holds a prgtty high position in the 
commercial world. Fruitful in the productions of the 
^rth, where all around is desolation, it is a central mart, 
where the commodities of Europe, China, Persia, India, 
and f'aubul, may be exchanged with advantage. Peter 
the Great of Russia wished to open a communication 
between the Caspian and the banks of the Oxus : he suc- 
ceeded in opening roads from the S. of Asiatic Russia to 
the Ti. of the Aral Sea ; and for RO years they have been 
annually travelled by the caravans of Bokhara, which 
bring back the manufactures of Russia ; while those of 
Britain reach the banks of the Zer-afchaii by way of 
India. 

Exports The exports are chiefly silk, cotton, wool, 

coarse chintzes, cotton-thread (which is in much request), 
lamli-skins, and others. The following articles were 
in 1819 amongst those imported at Orenburg from Bok- 
hara Cotton, 16,813 pouds (.*>99,670 lbs.); cotton- 
thread, 18,928 pouds (676,000 lbs.) ; white cotton, 20,410 
pieces of 28 yds. ; skins, 74,3^16. ; silks, challies, tor- 
quoises, lapis lazuli, dried fruits, raisins, &c. &c. The 
returns are paid in Dutch crowns and ducats, Spanish 
piastres, and Russian silver roubles. The total exports 
to Russia are valued at nearly 820,000/. Silk and cotton 
are sent in large quantities to Caubul, and even into 
India; and wool as well, which fetches from 6| to 8 tillas 
(4/. to hi. Is,) per 256 lbs. Engl. The lamb-skins of Ka- 
rakool are paid for in ready money by foreign mer- 
chants. 

Imports.— -The imports from India are the same as those 
into Caubul ; a hair of the 2,000 camel-loads that reach 
the latter country yearly from India pass on into Turkes- 
tan. Muslins, Benares brocade (about AOO pieces), white 
cloth from the Punjab for turbans, sugar, and shawls, 
which pass through to Russia, are the chief imports. 
TiU within the last twenty years the trade in Kurope.in 
fabrics was with Russia only, through Orenburg and 
Froitsha; but it is now carried on more extensively 
through India and Caubul. There are four great roads 
from Russia ; viz., 1st, from Astrakhan to Bukhara, 
across the Caspian, and through Orgunje (Khiva), 30 
days ; 2dly, Orenburg to Bokhara, between the Caspian 
and Aral, through Orgupjo, 60 days ; 3dly, Froitsha, across 
the desert of Kipchak, E. the Aral, 48 days ; 4thly, Petro- 
polok, through Tashkend to Bokhara, 90 days. The first 
IS the best and safest, and is taken by the great yearly 
caravan, which leaves Bokhara In June ; it is, however, 
necessary that amicable relations should subsist between 
Bokhara and Khiva. The less valuable merchandise 

f [oes to Froitsha, generally in August. The imports 
rom Russia are white cloth, muslins, chintzes, and 
broad cloth, both of Russian and English manufacture, 
and the chintzes often Polish or German, imitation bro- 
cade, velvet, nankeen, gold thread, hardware, metals, 
cutlery, jewellery, leather, paper, Kirmiz dye, refined 
sugar, &c. Not less than three fourths of tne artides 
from Russia and India arc of British manufacture. Bri- 
tish chintzes, which realise sometimes 60 per cent., and 
broad cloth (the finest selling for 30s. per yard) are. like 
most other British manufactures, valued by the females 
of both Caubul and Bokhara greatly above those of 
Russia; and though we may have to yield to Russia the 
trade in metals, wliich are so readily supplied fromi^jcTfl . 
frontier, we shdl, no doubt, supersede her in the supply 
of piece-goods ; the demand fur those of Britain has 
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been for lome time Increasing, while that for those of 
Russia has b(«n protturtiunally diminishing. Russian ; 
muslins are said to be bettor than the English (though 
of this we are very sceptical) ; but all other white goods 
are inferior, and none now find their way S. of the Uxus. 
The vizier of Bokhara told Bumes, that a more ex- 
tended export of white cloths, muslins, and woollens 
’from England would etrcctually supplant the Russians 
in those branches of commerce. The transport through 
Caubul costs little ; and if Russia navigate the Wolga, 
Britain commands the two great thorougiifareifllf the 
Ganges and the Indus. By the trade with the Chinese 
territ. of Cashnr and Tarkund, Bokhara derives coarse 
porcelain, musk, bullion, tea, silks raw and manufactured, 
rhubarb, and Tibet wool ; in all about KO > camel -loiads, 
but chiefly conveyed by horses. Tea is drunk at all hours 
of the day in Bokhara, and especially among the Turk- 
mans ; and 9.50 horse-loads, almut 2n(),0(M) lbs., were 
imported from China in 1832. The Persian trade is in- 
considerable ; Kirman shawls, sugar, and ojnum, are the 
chief imports ; the latter is re-exported to China. The 
merchants of Caubul bring indigo and Cashmere shawls, 
most of which come through their hands. From Kokan 
are received white cottons, silks, more durable than those 
of Bokhara, and a raw silk of inferior quality. The 
commerce with Russia is said to employ 3,000 camels ; 
that with all other countries as many more: but it 
is said that none of the merchants are possessed of 
40,0(KV., from their frequent and severe losses by the 
pillage of the wandering tribes. The total capital vested 
in foreign ccmmerce is believed to bo from 500,000f. to 
C00,000f. 

Money t Weights^ — The coins in use arc the iiUa 
(gold), worth VA».Ad. ; the Umsa (silver) = 7*Gd. ; and the 
ponl (copper) = •276^.. Weights : the = 131 *104 

kilog. (291 lbs.) ; seer (3&3 lbs.) The duties on Europcmi 
goods are very moderate, being only 24 per cent. ; a 
Christian must however pay 20, and a Hindoo 10 per 
cent. These Injunctions are derived from the Koran ; 
but as the Koran inculcates strict protection to the mer- 
chant. and as the people are strict observers of its pre- 
cents, in no Mohammedan country is there so much 
safety and freedom from exaction for the trader. 

The Public Revenue is ]>rofesscdly spent in the support 
of ini>sqiiesand moollahs, l>ut the present khan is supposed 
to use a considerable portion to maintain his armed 
force. These revenues are derived chiefly from land, 
which in Turkestan is valued according to the water 
which fertilises it: the total amount is estimated by 
Meyendorff at about 4(X),000/. (by Bumes, at 3fi9,3na/L) ; 
but half the land is enjoyed by the church. Other 
taxes arc those on merchandise, which in the late khan’s 
reign were not levwd until the goods were sold, taxes 
on the farmers’ produce, on gardens, orchards, .and 
melon lieds ; on dried fruits, manna, and skins ; customs 
on {.'oods entering the capital (according to Meyendorff, 
about ]G,(HMi/. a year, which ought to be applied to the 
use of the schools and clergy) ; a capitation -tax on all 
tile inhabitants of the country not Mohammedans, and 
in time of w.ar a tax on each householder. The hand 
revenues are received by the hakmis^ or governors of dis- 
tricts, wiio pay the enipbtyfs and troops cantoned in 
their prov. before forw’ardiiig the collections to the royal 
treasury : the administration of the finances is entirely 
in the hands of the khan himself and his vizier. 

The Government is a combined monarchy and hier- 
archy : the khan is despotic ; but docs nothing with- 
out the advice and authority of the mooll&s, or 
priests. I'his arises from no inability on his part to 
assert his power; but from the constitution of the 
monarchy, which is exclusively bottomed on the laws of 
the Koran, which are here more strictly enforced, per- 
haps, than in any other Mohammedan country. The 
order of succession to the throne formcriy required 
only that tire khan should be of the family of Jenghiz, 
whether by the male or female line ; but that family is 
not now on the throne. He takes the title of ameer 
ool fnoomuneen^ or ’’commander of the faithful,” 
and looks upon himself as one of the heads of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, paying, however, a respect to the 
sultan of Constantinople, of whom he calls himself 
“ the bow-bearer.” Every thing that the khan eats or 
drinks is first tiasted by the vizier and his attendants, 
and an hour elapses to judge of their effects (poisoning 
being common) before they are sent him. Hence we 
may fairly suppose, witli Sir A. Bumes, that the ruler 
of the Uzbeks seldom enjoys a frcsh-cooked dinner. The 

? resent khan, Nusseir Oollah, c.ame to the throne in 
829, after a dispute which ended in his putting to death 
of his brothers 1 He is about 40 years of age ; and, 
notwithstanding his fratricide proceedings, is said to be 
just, liberal, and strict in religious observances, though 
bigoted. ( Bumes.) The hoosh begee, or vizier, has great 
influence, and his high oflice has seemed latterly totiave 
become hereditary in his family : all the local govern- 
ments %re at present filled by his dependants or noim- 
n «s. Every town or village is ruled by moollahs, the 


descendants of the first caliphs, and, excepting the khan 
the vizier, and priesthood, there is no other body having 
any weight in the country : there are no subordinate 
khans, nobles, or rajahs, as in Caubul or India'; nothing, 
in short, bearing any semblance of a feudal aristocracy. 
The court displays no ma^ficence : the same system 
of government has existed in Bokhara from the earliest 
ages of Mohammedanism. The tomans, or districts, 
are governed by hakims, who are in direct communi- 
cation with the khan ; each is assisted by three function- 
aries, viz. a superintendent of police, a receiver of im- 
posts, and a secretary. All the chief towns have a codf, 
or judge ; the smaller ones only a commissaiy of police : 
the cadi is assisted by a mufti, and ill the capital by two : 
the police is strict and efficient, and the roads in the 
interior are free from robliers. 

Justice is summary and severe; guided wholly by 
the Koran, and often capricious and contradictory ; but 
nowhere in Asia is there so much protection afforded to 
all classes. The most trivial offences are punished with 
death ; fines, immisonment in dungeons, and blows, are 
also employed. Bumes relates that, ^ough tobacco be 
publicly sold, without prohibition, to tie seen smoking it 
subjects the party to severe punishment. Meyendorff 
says, that a Jew, w ho had sold brandy to a Cossack, was 
imprisoned by order of the police commissary ; his 
family fined .50 tillas (about 33/.), and himself beaten 
with GO strokes of a club. This punishment is very 
severe, for the blows are often given on the stomacli, 
and 7.5 strokes are equivalent to capital punishment. 
Another mode of torture consists in shutting up a cri- 
minal in a room with stinging insects, which destroy 
him in a day or two. 

The amned Force consists of about 20,000 horse and 
4,000 foot ; levied from the different provs.. but without 
discipline ; independent of a militia of 50,000 horse, 
10,(X)0 of which are from Balkh and the countries S. 
the Oxus ; and which arc seldom called on to serve, and 
when embodied receive no pay. The regulars are paid 
I in grain, each soldier receiving 8 mauuds of 2.5Glbs. 

I yearly ; their chiefs have assignments of land. 'J'ho 
regular force consists wholly of Uzbeks, who, though 
not good soldiers, are superior, as irregular cavalry. 
They are armed with curved sabres, lung knives, and 
heavy spears 20 feet in length, with a short blade : 
some wear a short coat of mail, a helmet of iron, 
or a round shield of buffalo hide ; the infantry carry 
matchlocks, but use them very indiffbrently. There are 
no native artillerymen; the artillery consists of 41 field 
pieces, which lie neglected in the citadel at Bokhara. 
Few troops are drawn from the S. of the Oxus ; the 
Arabs are good soldiers, but the Turkmans cannot be 
cuerceil. 

Reunion. — 1'he people arc all Soonite Mahomme- 
dans; their religion has great influence o\cr all their 
usages ; and the intolerance of their sect causes incessant 
hatred tow’ards their Shiite neighbours, the Persians. 
Intolerance and bigotry are amongst the most pre- 
valent national vices, and no religion other than the 
national one may be publicly professed ; though the Jews 
find means to avoid the injunction. Daily public prayer 
is enjoined, and in the capital nothing is allowed to be 
sold during the hour so employed; and the police 
officers cx}tel with whips persons then exposing their 
merchandise in |hc markets. There are colleges 
at Bokhara, but theology alone is studied, and prose- 
lytism is greatly encouraged by the government. Astro- 
logy is honoured highlv, for superstition is very pre- 
valent ; magic is firmly believed in, and its origin 
referred to India. 

Public Educaiion.-^Bokhara itself for a long period 
was considered a4earned as well as a holy place ; Timour 
and Baber encouraged literature ; whicli has, however, 
greatly declined since the Uzbek conquest. Notwith- 
standing a great number of colleges in the capital, and 
^ schools in the countiy, most of the pop. know neither 
I how to road or write. The children of the Tadjiks 
I acquire these branches, and some knowledge of figures, 
to serve them as merchants, since they are very rarely 
members of the chief clergy : the sons of the most 
opulent persons generally learn only to read, write, and 
get the Koran by heart. Still a respect for knowledge 
and its professors is generally prevalent: to found 
schools is an act of piety, as well as to feed poor scholars ; 
and these often come uninvited and unknown to the 
manages of the rich, and receive money. Geography, 
astronomy, history, and medicine are, as may be ex- 
pected, in a very low stole. „ ^ ^ . 

Habits^ Usages^ i^c. — The diet of the people is very 
simple: after morning prayers, they take tea, mixed 
with milk, salt, and oily substances, of which mixture 
they are very fond. At 4 or .5 o’clock they dine, on rice, 
carrots, turnips, &c., with mutton, or other meat. The 
Uzbeks sometimes cat horseflesh, but it is expensive ; 
cheese, milk, and fat, are much used ; a sheep is killed, 
and the entire tail, however large or fat, is melted up 
with the meat, and cooked in a single boiler. Imme- 
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diateljr after dinner Chey take tea prerored, at in Europe ; 
coiree it not uted. They eat with their angert, knfret 
and forkt being unknown. Drunkennett, If public, woidd 
be perhapt punished even with death. 

Drew— of the men, it one or two long robot of 
cotton cloth ; the under longer than the upper ; and a 
white cotton turban ; or, amongst the Ucbekt, a cap of 
red cloth, bordered with martens' skint : here, at well at 
at Cqnttantlnople, the form of the head-covering indi- 
cates the distlnctiont of rank. All wear larM white 
trowiert, and dote short drawers : the rich public fhnc- 
tlonaries are often habited in Cashmere shawls, and 
cloth of gold. The dress of the women differs little 
from that of the men ; they wear the same pelittes, but 
the sleeves are tucked together, and tied behind; 
rirhiy decorated boots; and tiave always a black veil over 
the face: the Turkman women are, however, not 
veiled. Both sexes often stain the nails red with henna, 
and the Persians uie this herb to dye their beards ; the 
women braid their hair, and blacken their eyelids and 
eyebrows with plumbago. The languages in use are 
the Persian and. Turkman ; the latter is spoken by 
tile Usboks and wandering tribes S. of the Oxus, and is 
remarkable for its rudeness. The articles of luxury in 
use are very few; their dress and horses constitute 
nearly all the personal property of the people; their 
houses are ill built, almost destitute of furniture ; they 
have neither plate, glass, nor clocks, and very seldom a 
watch. The rich have many slaves, who arc brought 
from OrgiiiUe. and are mostly Persians, seldom Russians 
or Chinese. 

/fu/org. — Alexander penetrated into both Dactrlana 
and Transoxlana, which were after his death ruled by 
his successors. The Arabs conquered this country at 
the end of the 7th, or in the early part of the 8th, and 
Jenghiz Khan devastated it in the 13th century : it was 
the native country of the next great eastern conqueror, 
Timour, whose successors were dispossessed, by the 
Uzbeks, in the beginning of the Kith century. Nadir 
Shah, early in the 18th century, took Bokhara ; but the 
government soon after fell again into the hands of the 
Uzbeks and of the descendants of Jenghiz : th.it family 
has, however, ceased to reign since 18U0. The late khan 
devoted himself wholly to religion, and died in 182.'), 
leaving a kingdom that had suffered insults and encroach- 
ments on every side, from his own want of attention to 
temporal concerns. The present sovereign, his ton, 
is on amicable terms with the neighbouring states of 
Khiva and Caubul, and the empires of China and 
Turkey : with the Persians the Uzbeks hold ,no com- 
inuuication ; and in Kokan the Influence of Russia pre- 
dominates. {Burnes's Travels in Bokhara in 1H32— 1834, 
3 vols. 8vo. 18.13 ; Meyendorff^ Voyage d'Orenbourg 
d Boukhara. Paris, 182G.) 

Bokhaba {the treasury qf sciences) ^ a celebrated city 
of Central Asia ; cap. of the above khanate and scat of the 
khan ; on the left bank, and within G or 7 m. of the Zer- 
afehan, at the W. end of its valley ; 115 m. W.S.W. 
Samarcand, and 2.')0m. N.W. Balkh ; lat.39° 48* N., long. 
64^26' K. Pop. {Burnes, IBS.*)) 150,000, butthis is probably 
beyond the mark. It isOm.incirc. ; of a triangular shape, 
and surrounded by a wall of earth alxmt 20 feet high, 
flanked by round towers and bastions, and pierced by 
12 gates, with brick masonry. Bokhara Is surrounded by 
a flat but rich country, and is quite embosomed in trees, 
giving it a beautiful appearance at a distance, which 
however vanishes on entering it. The strc'cts are so 
narrow that a laden camel fills up even the largest, and 
in the smaller ones two persons have difHnulty in pass- 
ing each other: they are also extremely dirty, and 
always crowded with camels, horses, and asses. The 
houses are mostly small, and of one story ; the common 
ones built of sun-dried bricks, on a ftame-aork of wood ; 
others of a superior kind are painted and stuccoed, 
with Saracenic or pointed arches set off with lapis lazuli 
and gilding ; the roofs of all are flat ; and they have 
but a bare wall without windows facing the public ways : 
except In one building, there is no glass whatever. 
About 100 ponds and fountains, constructed of squared 
stone, ftimfsh the population with water : the city is also 
intersected canals shaded by mulberry-trees, which 
bring water from the Zer-afehan ; the main canal from 
which is opened every fifteen days. There is scarcely a 
ganlen or burying-ground within the walls ; ** the tra- 
veller winds his way among lofty and arched bazars of 
brick, and sees each trade lii its separate quarter of the 
city: here the chints-sellers, there the shoemakers; 
one arcate filled with silks, another with cloth. Every 
where he meets with ponderous and massy buildings, 
colleges, mosques, and lofty minarets." The principal 
structure is roe Aerkt or khau's palace, nearly in the 
qtmtre of the dty, built on a natural clevatlou between 
250 and 800 feet high, surrounded by a brick wall 70 feet 
high, with alofty entrance of brick decorated by a mi- 
naret on either side. This fortress contains the resi- 
dence of the sovereign, his harem, and a mosque, all 
encircled by a garden, together with the residence of the 


visler, and hit public courts of audience ; stables, lur- 
racks, &c. : the gates, both of the palace and of the outer 
city, are shut at twilight, and a double guard mounted. 
There are 860 mosques, and 866 schools and colleges In 
Bokhara, superintended by about 300 moollahs, who 
undertake the charge of both religion and education ; 
Bokhara always eftjoyed the titles of holy and learned. 
The mosques and colleges are generally situated oppo- 
site each other, and have a striking resemblance in their 
architecture : that of tlie former is the most varied ; 
the pilftcipal mosqiie covers a space 300 feet square, and 
has a cupola rising to one third that height, and covered 
with blue enamelled tiles : most of these buildings are 
of brick, and the courts of some paved with stone. The 
handsomest structure in Bokhara is a college of King 
Abdoolla, built in 1650, which has a lofty arched en- 
trance, some beautiful enamel, and a white marble pave- 
ment : the largest college here was built at an expense 
of 40,000 roubles in specie, defrayed by Catherine 11. of 
Russia. Attached to the great mosque is a brick tower, 
or minaret, 810 feet high, built by Timour, in good pro- 
portions ; the materials disposed in ingenious patterns, 
and the whole in good preservation. Criminals are 
thrown from this tower; but, excepting on these oc- 
casions, no one ascends it but the high-priest, to 
call the people to prayers ; and he only on Fridays, 
since it overlooks most of the private gardens in tiie 
dty, and the most scrupulous endeavours are made 
to seclude the women in Bokhara from the gaze of 
every stranger. W. of the palace is a small square, 
the Segistan, surrounded with massive buildings, col- 
leges, roops, and stalls ; a third part of the city con- 
sists of shops and hotels ; and the jewellery and cutlery 
of Europe, tiie tea of China, the sugar of India, the 
spices or Manilla, the shawls of Cashmere, and every 
other article of use or ornament, may be purchased. 
Many of the merchants remain night and day in their 
shops, having no other habitation ; the bazars are ge- 
nerally open every day, excepting those for slaves, gems, 
and other such luxuries, which arc open but twice a 
week. There are 4,00U Jews In Bokhara, which is pro- 
portionally more than in any other eastern city, and 
they contend they are better treated here than else- 
where, though tiiey arc confined to a residence in three 
particular streets, are subject to high imposts, and not 
permitted to build a new synagogue. Sir A. Burnes 
gives a graphic description of the daily scene in Bok- 
hara ( Travels^ ii. 237—239.) : — From morn to night the 
crowd which assembles raises the humming noise, and 
one is stunned at the moving mass of human beings. 
In the middle of tiie area, tiie fruits of the season are 
sold under the shade of a square piece of mat, supported 
by a single pole. One wonders at the never ending 
employment of the fruiterers, in dealing out their grapes, 
melons, apricots, apples, peaches, pears, and plums, to a 
continued succession of purchasers. It is witn diflicuity 
that a luissage ran be forced through the streets, and it 
is only done at the momentary ri.sk of being ridden over 
by some one on a horse or donkey. The latter animals 
are exceedingly fine, and amble along at a quirk p.iro 
with their riders and burdens. Carts of a ligiit con- 
struction are also driving up and down, since the streets 
are not too narrow to admit of wheeled rarriages 
In every part of the bazar there are people making tea, 
which is dune in large Euro|iean urns, instead of teapots, 
and kept hot by a metal tube. The love of the Buk- 
barcse for tea is, 1 believe, without parallel ; for thi'y 
drink it at all times and places, and in half a dozen 
ways : with and without sugar ; with and without milk ; 
with grease ; with salt, &c. The day is ushered in with 
guzzling and tea-drinking, and hundreds of boys and 
donkeys, laden with milk, hasten to the busy throng. 
The milk is sold in small bowls, over which the cream 
floats : a lad will bring 20 or 30 of these to market in 
shelves sujiportcd and suspended by a stick over his 
shoulder. Whatever number may be brought, speedily 
disappear among the tea-drinking population of this 
great dty. Next to the venders of this hot beverage, 
one may purchase * rakut i jant or * the delight of 
life,* grape jelly, or syrup mixed up with choppy ice. 
This abundance of ice is one of the greatest luxuries in 
Bokhara, and it m^ be had till the cold weather mokes 
it unnecessary." It seems to be as available, and used 
as much by ml classes, as in Sicily; no one in Bok- 
hara ever thinks of drinking water unless iced. The 
learned, or would-be-learncd, are seen poring over the 
tattered pages of Toorkee or Peruan lore, at hook-stalls, 
and at the doors of the colleges the students are often 
seen lounging after the labours of the day ; " not, how- 
ever, so gay, or so young, as the tyros of a European 
university, but many of tliem grave and di‘mure old men, 
with more hypocrisy, but by no means less vice, than the 
youths in other quarters of the world." Each of theso 
resident students has a fixed allowance, as well as tiie 
professors ; the colleges are well endowed, and possess 
many of the surrounding lands, which have bosh pur. 
chased by pious individuals for that purpose, us well as 
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the whole or the bazars and baths. The baths, of which 
there are 18, can accommodate 270,000 people yearly, 
and bri^ an annual revenue of 1,800/.: some are very 
large. The colleges are shut for six months in the 
year, when the students work in the fields for a sub- 
sistence ; their course of study gtmerally lasts seven or 
eight years : they come from all the neighbouring coun- 
tries except Persia. * With the twilight, the busy scene 
in Bokhara closes, the king’s drum beats, it is re-eclioed 
by others in every part of the city, and at a certain hour 
no one is permitted to move out without a lantern. 
From these arrangements, the police of the city is ex- 
cellent ; and large bales of cloth are left on the stalls at 
ni^t with perfect safety. Ail is silence until morning." 

The origin of Bokhara is uncertain, but it is believeil 
to have been at first but a collection of fishermen's huts, 
its site having abounded with small lakes. It is supposed 
to be at no great distance from the ancient Tryoactra^ 
but which Ptolemy places on the opposite side the Zer- 
afehan, or river of Sogdiana; in A.n. 706 it was taken 
by the Arabs, and between 896 and 998 was very flou- 
rishing, and the seat of the Samanidc dynasty. Jenghiz 
Khan burnt it in 1219, and it was not rebuilt till near 
the end of his life ; it was threatened, but saved, by his 
grandson. Under Timour it flourished anew ; but since 
the rule of tlie Uzbeks has rather declined, though it 
be still the most renowned city in Centr.al Asia. Its 
priests affirm that while light descends to all other parts 
of the world, it ascends from the " holy " Bokliara 1 
(Burner’s Travels^ il. 229— 261. j Meyendotff, Voyage^ 
pp. 164—188.) 

BOLBEC, a town of France, dep. Seine Inferienre, 
cap. cant., at the foot and on the declivity of a bill 
washed by the Bolbec, 18 m. E.N.K. Havre. Pop. 
9,802. This is a handsome thriving town. Having been 
almost entirely burnt down in 176.6, it was rebuilt on a 
regular plan. Houbcs partly of brick and partly of iiewn 
stone ; streets wide and well laid out, tiie principal being 
ornamented with two fountains surmounted by statues in 
marble. In the environs are a number of country houses. 
It lias a chamber of commerce, and a council of prud’- 
hommes ; and was early, and is now, very extensively en- 
gaged in the spinning and manufarturc of cotton. “ Bol- 
bec," says M. Dtipin, " is advantageously situated for 
commerce, bringing raw cotton from Havre, and coal 
from Fecamp and Harfleur, while she sends her products 
to Rouen — the great mart for all sorts of cotton goods. 
The manufacturers of Bolbec unite a spirit of order and 
economy to .activity and enterprise : their establishments 
are on a level with the progress of industry. The work, 
men are not all concentred In the town ; many of them 
live in the atljoining country ; they are in cumfortablo 
circumstances and happy." M. Dupin further states, 
that there were, in 1827, in the district of which Bolbec is 
the capital, 18,172 work-people employed in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton, producing goods of the annual 
value of above 25,000,000 fr., or 1,000,000/. sterling. 
^Forces Prodwtiveset Commerciales tic la France.) Ex- 
clusive of cotton, it also produces various descriptions 
of woollen and linen goods, and has tanneries, dyeworks, 
&c. Tliere is here ho local tax or octroi on the goods 
imiiorted into the town. {HugOt art, Seine Jttf^ieure j 
Diet. Gioeraphique^ Ac.) 

BOLGAUY, or OUSPENSKOI, a village of Russia 
in Europe, gov. Kasan, near thcWolga, 16 m .S.W.Spask. 
In its vicinity are the ruins of the ancient city of Boul- 

f har, the capital of the Bulgarians. It was visited by j 
*eter the Great in his expedition against the Persians in 
1722, and has since been visited and described by Erd- 
mann and others. 

BOLI, a city of Asiatic Turkey, in Natolia, cap. 
sanjiak, 85 m. N.w. Angora ; lat. 40° 3.6'N.,long. 31° lO' 
E. Pop. 6,000. ? It i.s situated on an eminence, at the W. 
extremity of a rich and fertile plain, on or near the site of. 
the ancient city, known to the Romans by the name of 
Hadrianopolis. The ruins of a castle stand on the sum- 
mit of a small hill. It is a poor place, consisting of about ! 
1,(K)0 houses, principally inhabited by Turks, with a few 
Armenians, but no Greeks. It has 12 mosques, a square 
or market-place, a public bath ; is the residence of a nacha 
of two tails, and, as it lies on the direct road from Erzo- 
roum to Constantinople, is a considerable thoroughfare 
for caravanZ. There are mineral baths within about 4 
m. of the town, to which the Turks resort in great num- 
bers, {Kinneir*s Journey in Asia Minor, 4rc., p. 271 .) 

BOLIVIA, or UPPER PERU, a republican state of 
S. America, comprised between lat. 9° 3(y and 25° 4(y S., 
and long. 68° and 1\o W., having N. and N.W. the 
states of North and South Peru, E. Brazil and Para- 
guay, S. La Plata and Chile, and W. the Pacific Ocean : 
extremelength,N.to S.,abovel,l00m.; do. breadth, atx>ve 
760jm. : the area has been estimated at 318,000 sq. m. 
P‘/£^pig estimated the pop: at 1,200,000, but others esti- 
mate It at little more than half that amount. The 
Weinur Almanac gives the followiim statement, which, 
huwe^r, we rather incline to think, makes the popu- 
lation greater than it should be : — 


Departmentii. 

Area in 
■q.m. 

Pop. 

Chief Towns. 

lAhali. 

1. La I'az 
i. Omni • 

3. Potod 

4. Cochaluimlia 

5. Chuquisaca 

6. Santa Cruz de) 

la Sierra •/ 

89,856 

8,480 

31,800 

55,180 

34,344 

148,400 

300.000 I.a Paz - 

80,000 Oruro - - 

SOO/NIO Potod 

ViOJim OropeHa - 

175.000 ChuQuluca 

40,000, 

35l!Sd 

18,000^ 

10,000 

Total - 

318.000| 1,030,0001 • 

1.33/Klol 


Chuquisaca is the capital city and seat of government. 

Surface^ Mountains, ^c. — This large tract of coun- 
try presents, in its various divisions, very diflerent 
conditions of surface, elevation, and climate. On the 
W. it is traversed by lofty mountains, while on the E. 
it stretches out into immense plains. The Andes, which 
enter Bolivia at its S. extremity, give oflT, near lat. 24°, 
a lateral E. range of no great elevation, which forms 
the boundary fur a considerable distance between Bolivia 
and La Plata. About lat. 20° the Andes divide into two 
great chains, which run parallel to each other to between 
lat. 14° and 15° S., where they again unite. The farthest 
W. of these chains is called the Cordillera of the Coast, 
or of the Andes ; and the farthest E., the Cordillera Real : 
including the intermediate country, they occupy a 
breadth of more than 2:10 m. N. of lat. 18°, and 8. of that 
parallel of upwards of 800 m. ; and cover at least 100,000 
sq. m. of surface, which, however, is partly in Peru. 
Many lateral ridges, sent off by the Cordillera Real, 
cover the deps. of Cochabamba and Chuquisaca, toge- 
ther with a part of those of Potosi and St. Cruz de la 
Sierra : the principal of these transverse ridges branches 
off from the roniillera about lat. 17° Iff”, and running N. 

f iast the city of Cochabamba, termimdes within a few 
cagues of the town of St. Cruz de la Sierra. The sum- 
mits of the W. Cordillera generally appear in the form 
either of a truncated cone, or of a dome, and are often 
volcanic : those of the K. Cordillera, as seen from the 
W., offer a succession of shar)i ragged peaks and ser- 
rated ridges, and are not vulcanic, but in many parts 
highly metalliferous. The declivity of the Bolivian 
Cordillera is rapid on either side, but particularly so on 
the E. : the prinoifial elevations of both Cordilleras are 
about lat. 15^ 19' S., where that of the E. chain is 24,200 
It. (Illimani); of the W., 22,(N)0 ft. above the level of tlie 
sea. Many of the passes across both chains are between 
15,000 and 16,000 ft. in elevation, or near the limit, in this 
region, of perpetuid snow ; whila beneath the peaks of 
the Illimani there is a gorge, or valley, perhaps 18,0(H) ft. 
below the neighbouring summit, pruliably the greatest 
difference in elevation timt has everyqt been observed 
between any two similarly contiguous points. (See 
Andes.) 

In the E^ the countiy, which is, in many parts, very 
little above the level of the sea, i.s watered by the Beni, 
Mamore, Ubahy, Pilcomayo, and other considerable 
rivers : a few isolated ranges of hilts are scattereil over 
it, and in its S. part is the watershed between the 
sources of the Amazon and La Plata rivers, both of 
which receive considerable afliuents from Bolivia; but 
neither this last-named tract, nor the isolated hills pre- 
viously mentioned, appear to rise to any great height 
above the sea. The whole region is extremely fertile ; 
but it is nearly in a state of nature, and coveroiT with 
vast primeval forests. The desert of Atacama (sec 
Atacama) occupies the country between the Andes and 
the Pacific : it extends for about 2.'i0 m. along the coast, 
having a variable breailth of from 30 to 60 m. It is never 
refreshed by rain, and is almost as sterile and worthless 
as the Sahara. The surface, which Is undulating, and 
in parts hilly, is covered with l.iose sand ; the only 
habitable parts being the narriyw strips , along the 
banks of the rivers. 

There are numerous valleys In the Andes ; the prin- 
cipal is the great valley of Desaguadero, between the two 
Cordilleras, extending from lat. r»° .6' to 19° 80' S., 
having an area (including the lyoke of Titicaca in its N. 
part) of 16,0(K) geographical sq. m. 

Rivers, Lakes, ^c. — The principal rivers are the Beni, 
Mamore, and the btlicrs which umte to form the Ma- 
deira, the largest affluent of tlie Amazon, and which run 
mostly in a N. direction ; and the Pilcomayo, one of the 
chief branches of the Plata, whicli waters the S. part of 
the country, flowing mostly in an E. direction. Bolivia 
includes the E. and S. shores of the largest accumulation 
of fresh water in the S. Ainoricau continent— the lake 
Titicaca, which occupies an area of 4,600 sq. m., at tlie 
height of 12,795 ft. above the ocean, an elevation supe- 
rior to that of the highest summits of the Pyrenees. 
(See Titicaca.) It contains numerous small islands, 
from one of which, celebrated for some Peruvian ruins, 
it derives its name : the only outlet for its waters is the 
river Desaguadero, running from its S.W. extremity 
through the valley to the lake of the same name; whicn 
latter, having no outlet, is kept at the same level by 
spontaneous evaporation. In the E., li^es are nume- 
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rous, And some of them, as tliose of Ubahv and Grande. 
50 or GO m. In length ; but they have been little cxplorea 
by Europeans. 

Clifnate. Rain, as already stated, never, or but very 
rarely, falls on the coant; in the plains to the R. of the 
Andes, the rainy season, which is identical with summer, 
lasts from Oct. to April, during which the rains are al- 
most continuous, and the rivers inund.ate the country to 
a great extent. In the plains, the climate is excessively 
hot, and far from healthy ; but in the valley of the Dc- 
saguadcro, 13,000 ft. above the level of the sea, it is* 
temperate, and snow falls in Nov. and April, at the licgln 
ing and end of the summer season. The winter, from May 
to Nov., in the Desaguadcro valley, is extremely dry, 
and although the nights are cold, the sky is serene and 
cloudless. Tremendous hail and thunder-storms are 
frequent on the mountains, and earthquakes on the coast. 
The reflection of tlie sun on the snow produces, in the 
higher regions in winter, a temporary blindness : few re- 
marks as to comparative salubrity have met our eye; but 
the banks of the Beni have been particularised as re- 
markably hoalt^. 

Minei'als. — Gold Is found in many places, especially 
on the E. declivity of the £. Cordillera, and in the sands 
of iUl the rivers which fall from that range into the Beni 
or its branches. Every one has heard of the riches of the 
silver-mines of ]*otost ; but it is supposed that they arc 
nearly exhausted, and at all events, they are now compa- 
ratively neglected. (.?cr Potosi.) Copper abounds at 
Corucuoru, Ac. : ores of lead and tin, salt, brimstone, 
nitre, and other volcanic products, are also found. 

Vegeiabtes The mighty forests which cover the banks 

of the E. rivers abound in the finest timber, lit for 
every purpose of ship-building, carpentry. Sec. The 
cocoa of Apolobamba, Moxos, &c., is infinitely superior 
to that of Guyanuil (Ecuador) : it is used by all classes, 
and is cclcbratcu for its nutritious and restorative qua- 
lities. Tamarinds, the chirimoya, oranges, lemons, figs, 
sugar-cane, pino-npplcs, plantains, &c., flourish in pro- 
fusion on the hanks of the Beni. 

Cascarilla, indigo, cotton, rice, coflec, grain, cinchona, 
copaiba, sarsaparilla, and other valualae drugs; gum- 
elastic, vanilla, dye-woods, tobacco, and canes of various 
kii'ids, are all priKluced in an extraordinary abimdance E. 
of the Andes. Amongst other products, there is a species 
of cinnamon, called canela de clam, said to difler only 
In the greater thickness of its bark, aud darker colour, 
iVom the true cinnamon. The vegetation of the De^a. 
guadcro valley is peculiar : it has no trees ; but the lower 
districts, if uncultivated* arc covered with a very fine turf. 
There are here extensive plantations of quinoa ( Cheno- 
podmm quinoa, Linn.) and of jmtatoes, which are found 
wild on the adjacent hills ; but it does not ripen the drier 
European grains, nor are there any peculiar seasons for , 
sowing or harvesting, both these operations being carried , 
on consentaneously. In the narrow strips of land along 
the rivers that run through the desert of Atacama, maize 
is raised, with excellent fruits, cotton, sugar-canes, and 
the plant called Amnio donax. 

Animals The tapir, j.aguar, leopard, and six or seven 

sorts of monkeys, inhabit the banks of the Beni : guana- 
cos, alpncos, a kind of hare, and a small animal of the 
family of Rodentia, whose burrowing often renders tra- 
velling on horseback unsafe, are found in the Desagua- 
dero valley. Parrots, a bird of boautifiil plumage, as 
well as a multitude of singing birds, including the thrush 
and whistler ; several kinds of turkews, &c.; several species 
of Amphibia, and an abundance of fine river fish, are mot 
with in Bolivia: the E. plains are infested with myriads 
of annoying reptiles aud insects. Vast herds of horned 
cattle feed on the banks of the rivers ; horses, asses, and 
mules, are the other domestic animals : the climate of i.no 
plains is too hot for sheep. 

People More than three fourths of the Inhab. are 

said to be aboriginal Indians ; who are divided into a 
great variety of tribes, presenting considerable differences 
In their physical and mental endowments, disposition, 
progress m civilisation, Ac. Some, on the Beni, are wild 
and warlike, and go naked, even the women wearing 
nothing but a few leaves tied round tho waist ; another 
tribe, the Maropas, in the immediate vicinity of the 
former, although also a warlike and proud race, evince 
considerable ingenuity and aptness for many sorts of 
work: they manufacture beautiful cloths; are pretty 
■good carpenters ; and are said to show a marked taste for 
music and painting, in which they were initiated by the 
Jcsidts. Tne Indians are excellent sailors on their own 
rivers, and very dexterous in the management of their 
canoes, which are often 50 or 60 ft. in length, and of con- 
siderable burden ; in these they frequently make long 
Inland voyages, subsisting wholly on the wild animals 
and vegetables they may happen to meet with. Some of 
the Mosetena tribes on the Beni display a remarkable 
aenuaintanbo with tho medicinal qualities of plants, 
which they admfulstor in cases of sickness. These, as 
well as some other tribes, arc peaceable, (Hendly to 
strangers, and fteo from superstition. Not a few Indians, 


especially In tho Dosagnadero valley, and on the coast, 
where the Quichua language Is spoken, have been con- 
verted to the Catholic faith : such as have embraced 
Christianity, instead ongoing naked, or leading avovlng 
life, wear a light dress of cotton, have fixed dwelling- 
places, and apply themselves to agricultural pursuits, 
though in those they are said to make but little progress. 
The foreign settlers are mostly of Spanish descent in tlic 
mining districts, and the valicys of Cochubamlia and 
Cachy 1*11 co: those of the pure African race are few; 
but those of mixed blond are numerous on the coast. 

Mant^acturcs chiefly consist of cottons, the best of 
which are m.TJe at Oropesn ; woollens, of tho hair of 
the llamas and alpiacos, tlic best at I.a 1*nz ; huts, of the 
wool of the vicuna, at St. Francisco de Atacama : glass at 
Oropesa ; vessels of silver wire in the mining mstricts ; 
fans, parasols, plumes, Ac., of the leathers of the 
American ostrich, by the Indians. 

Commerce. — The commerce of Bolivia is at present 
very incoi’siderablo. This docs not arise so much tiom 
the low st.*ite of industry, or the apathy of tlie people, as 
from the difficulties they h.nve to encounter in bringing 
their produce to market. They have not yef learned to 
avail tlieraselves of tho me.ins afforded by the great rivers 
of S. America, for opening an intercourse with the ports 
on its E. shore. At present, nearly all the commodities 
brought from Bolivia to Europe come througli the imrts 
on the Pacific, to rcacli which they have to he conveyed 
first by toilsome passages agiiinst the currents of the 
rivers to the foot of the Cordillera, so fat.U b> its 
rigorous climate to the Indians of the plains ; and thi-ii 
across the Andes, the passage of W'hicli has been eoii- 
sidered by Cundtimine as equivalent to 1 ,0(K) le igiies of 
transport by sea. The country W. of the Aiule.s, besides 
being a desert, has no really good harbours, and is tra- 
versed by but one ro.ad, tliat from Oriiro to (\)hija (liic 
only Bolivian port), and tliat is practicable only for mules 
and llamas (.obija,tl mgb ' h-is been made a free poit, 
is, owing to these dis.jlvantages, little Irequenteil ; tho 
Bolivians preferring to obtain their small imports of 
foreign commodities through Aric.a and Tacna, notwith- 
standing tine” are there charged with a transit duty of 
3 per cent., irajiosud by the govorninent of Lower J’ein, 
through whose t^'rritory the" have to pass. Tlie pro- 
ducts of Chiquitos and Moxos .are transjiorted over the 
double r.ange of the Andes to Lima, a distance of more 
than 20f) leagues ; or ’'f sent to Europe liy way of Buenos 
Ayres, the distance, not to «neuk of tlie difficiiKies of tho 
rt^, cannot 1 k' calculated at le8.s than (>(X) leagues. No- 
thing but bullion aud gems can repay the cnormoius 
exiH-nses of transport on be.asts of burden over .‘.iich 
iiniiiensc distances; and. in fart, the exfMirts of BolivLi 
arc nearly altogi^ther limited to the precious mctal.s, and 
different kinds o^ voollens, and hats. The imports, w liicti 
.are verj' few, are chielly iroii and hardware, silk, and a 
few articles of finery. 

But, not w'ith standing this luifavoiirahle state of tilings, 
the E. and must fertile puitiou of Bolivia is traversed by 
the Madeira, and other navigable affluents of the Amazon, 
on the one hand, and bv the Pilcomayo, and other aflluei.ls 
of the Paraguay, on tne other ; so that, if the exlnaordi- 
nary facilities which these great rivers afford for pene- 
trating into the interior of S. Amcric.*!, be ever made use 
of, the products of Bolivia will meet with a rctuly and 
advantageous outlet ; and her ail but boundless can.'icitics 
of production, which, at ]iresent, can hardly be said to be 
in any degroe availed of, will receive a stimulus, of the 
Influcnee of which we can form no adequate idea. 

Within the Brazili-vn dominions, not very far from the 
Bolivian frontier, a short break, of 3 m. only, separates 
a tributary of the Amazon from one of tlie Plata 
river : wore these streams connected by a canal, tlicro 
would be a continuous water communication, for the 
most part navigable, through the heart of S. America, 
from Buenos Ayres, in l.it. 36^ S., to the mouth of tlie 
Orinoco, in nearly 9^ N. ! In 1835 the Bolivian govern- 
ment were rqir: .ented as endeavouring to promote in- 
ternal traffic, by offering grants of land to persons settling, 
and consideraiile premiums for the establishment of 
steam navigation on the S. affluent of the Amazon ; but 
we have not learned wliethor these have had any con. 
siderablo success. 

Tho public revenue in 183216 said to have amounted to 
1,700,719 dolls. ; the public expenditure to l,.'18G,(/2(i dolls. • 
and the total public debt in the same year to no more than 
1,500.000 dolls. 

The standing armed force is limited to 2, COO men ; the 
<xiuntr 7 is divided into three bishoprics, but there is no 
established church. There is a university in the capital, 
and other public academics. 

History, Constitution, — This countiy, under the 
name of upper Peru, formi^d, previously to the battle of 
Ayacucho In 1624, apart of the Spatifsh vlcoroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres. The republicans, under Gen. Sucre, hav- 
ing then defeated tho royalists, the independence tlio 
country was secured. Its present name was given to it 
in 1825, in honour of the liberator Bolivar, who, on being 
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requested, drew up a constitution, which was adopted in 
the year following. This constitution, which was ex- 
ceedingly complicated, vested the executive power in a 
president for life, with the privilege of naming his suc- 
cessor ; and the legislative functions in three bodies, a 
senate, tribunes, and censors. The code and constitution 
of Bolivar were soon after abandoned; but the legislative 
owers are still, nominal ly at least, vested in the three 
odies above named ; and the executive power Is in the 
hands of anresident. Generals Sucre, Velasco, and Blanco, 
bucccssirely filled this last office, which is at present held 
by Gen. Santa Cruz, elected in 1829 (PentUind, Parish^ 
Miller t llaenkCt in Groar. Journal^ v. vi. &c.; Mud, 

Trav. xxviii. ; American Almanac^ 18,39, &c.) 

BOLKHOF, a town of Jlu»> 8 ia in Kuropc, gov. Orel, 
cap. distr., on the Noiigra, 3li m. N. Orel. Pop. said to 
exceed 1(),(K)U. It is well built of wood, has numerous 
churches, with manufactures of hats, gloves, and stock- 
ings, and a considerable trade in hemp, linseed oil, tallow, 
and hides. (SchnilTJer, La linsste^ p. 852.) 

BOLLENNU, a town of France, dep. Vaucluse, cap 
cant., 24 in. N. Avignon. I*op. 4,744. It stands on tlie 
decliviry of a hill, and has filatures of silk and dye-works. 
Various remains of antiquity have been found in the 
vicinity. 

BOLOGNA (an. liononia)^ a city of N. Italy, the 
sec’ond in r.ink in the I’apal States, cap. leg. same luunc, 
Itetwi'cn the rivers Keno and Savena, on the verge of the 
v.'dley of the Po, and at the foot of the hills forming the 
commencement of the Apennine chain; lat.44O30* N., 
long. II® 22' K.; 224 m. S.E. Modena, 25 m. S.W Fcr- 
I ara, and 399 ft. al)ove the level of the Adriatic. It is 
1 ) '.irly 1^ 111 . Ill length (1,500 toises) by 1| in. in breadth 
p,b73 toiscs), and 4 m. in circ. ; is walled, and divided 
intoioiJi quarters. Pop. 69,000. Except one square, it is 
indiiren .illy built ; streets crooked and narrow ; houses 
nifistlj three stories high, in a palace style of architec- 
ture, ebietiy oi brick fronted with stucco, with deep pro- 
j('< ring roofs, and generally surrounded with arc.adcs. 
The Piazza Afa^gwre, or principal square, boasts of 
many line buildings; amongst them are the Palaxzo 
Puhlicn, the rebideiice of the cardinal legate, and seat of 
till courts of justice : in the centre of the square is a toiin- 
t.ain, .'idorned with a statue of Neptune, reckoned one of 
the Ix'st modern statues in Italy, the work of Giovanni di 
Bologna. In the middle of the city stand the two lean- 
ing towers, inclining in different directions : that of Asi- 
iieJIi, 320 It. high, inclines about 3^ it. ; Garisenda, 145 ft. 
ill height, 8 it. It is said that from the top of the former 
103 cities m.iy lie seen. Bologna has 74 churches, 35 
convents lor monks, and 38 for nuns. The cathedral, 
built \. n. 432, lias the meridian line by Cassini traced on 
its door, and possesses the Aiiiuinciation (the last work 
of Lodovico Caracci), and other line paintings, 'ilic 
r'liurcii of Madonna di San I.uca, 3 m. distant, has a co. 

' (‘reel walk to it the whole way from the city. The uni- 
versity, one of the oldc'^t and most celebrated in Italy, 
owes Its origin to the Emperor Theodosius, a. u. 425, and 
was restored by Charlemagne ; it has a library of 150,000 
vol.s., and was formerly attended by many thousand stu- 
d( Ills ; but it has declined in celebrity, and at present is 
not attended by above 1,000. There is another public li- 
brary, the legacy of a elergj'man, coute in ing 83,000 vols. 
and 4,000 MSS. : there are also cabinets of mineralogy, 
natural history, and other physical objects ; academies of 
sculpture, science, music, and the fine arts : the whole city 
abounds in pictures, statues, and other works of native ar- 
tists. There is a public Bcliool fur the poorer classes, where 
the uidiincnt.s of education, with Latin, arithmetic, sing- 
ing, drawing, Ac., arc taught gratuitously ; !i hospitals ; 
a iuimff di jnclA ; and many other benevolent institutions. 
'J'lie manufacture of crape, for which the city has been long 
fiiinous, and which W'as at one time very extensive, 

I .IS now declined, so ns not to bo worth more than 
3) 1,000 crowns a year. There arc also inaiiufacturc.s of 
Mlk, glass, sulphuric acid, nitric ditto, kid gloves, wax 
candles, niusical instruments, paper, cards, rmrladcUe 
s.uis.'iges, celebrated all over Europe, Ac. &c., exclusive 
of preparations of wine, oil, hemp, flax, and other natural 
ptuducc, ns stones, Ac. Bologna is an archbishop’s sec, 
and has been so since the 4tli century. The city and leg. 
arc at present governed by a resident cardinm-legate ; 
the court of appeal for the four provinces Bologna, Fer- 
rara, Bavenna, and Forli, sits here, and consists of six 
judges. The Bolognese arc courteous and affable, 
independent, and remarkable for their love of liberty ; 
industrious, quick, ingenious ; ardent alike in their 
friendships and enmiticB ; the women handsome. The 
middle classes are well informed ; they are fond of the 
casinos, or reading-rooms, conversazioni, and theatres, 
oi which there are three. The higher classes are wealthy ; 
the lower bold, turbulent, and noisy. The prevailing dia- 
lect is not in use elsewhere ; there Is a tendency to pro- 
nounce words with masculine terminations, and in other 
respects it is the coarsest in Italy. The proportion of 
illegitii^ate births Is as 1 to 7. No' Italian city, Florence 
excepted, has produced to many celebrated men in sci- 


ence and tlic fine arts. Bologna always assumed tlie title 
of ** learned,” and hod the motto Jiumnua docet on its 
money and public buildings, os well as the word Ubertat. 
It has given birth to 8 popes (including Benedict XIV.). 
nearly SOO cardinals, and to more than 1,000 literary and 
scientific men and artists ; amongst them, the naturalists 
Galvanf and Aldrovaiidi ; the anatomists Mondino and 
Malpighi ; the astronomer Marsigli ; the mathemati- 
cians ManfVedi and Canterzani ; the brothers Zanotti, 
Ghcdini, and Guercino ; and the painters Francia. Guido, 
Albano, Barbieri, Domenichino, the three Caracci, Zam- 
bcccari, Aldirii, &c. The air of Bologna is pure, but 
subject to sudden changes, which produce frequent in- 
flammatory diseases, its environs, both on the hills and 
in the plain, are studded with a number of country resi- 
dences in a richly productive soil. For the natural pro- 
ductions of this region, see Pai>al States. 

This city, originally built by the Etruscans, was an- 
ciently called Felsina j it was subsequently occupied by a 
Gallic tribe, the Bait, who designated it Bononia. It 
received a Roman colony a. u. c. 053. A Christian church 
was built here so early as the 3d century. Alaric besieged, 
but did not take it: it escaped Attila, and formed a 
portion of the exurcliate of llavcnna. Fcpin gave it to 
the Holy see, to which it belonged during the Carlovin- 
gian dynasty; after which it i^as governed by its own 
maglstnates ; it was next governed by feudal nobles ; but 
these having abandoned tlieir pretensions, and been ad. 
mitted as private citizens, it became a republic, extend- 
ing its rule over nil Romagna as far as Rimini. In the 
13th century it fell again under the Holy sec, to which it 
was finally annexed 111 150G. In 1790 it was taken by the 
French, but restored to the ropcdoiii in 1815, to which it 
still belongs ; although at different periods revolts have 
occurred, especially one in 183 1, suppressed by Austrian 
interference, iltcmipoldi^ Corogrq/ia Italia, p. 267. ; 
Schuts, Allgem. Ertlkunde, xxii. 436 — <14U. ; liou'ring'M 
Report im Statist, qf Pont{f. States, ^-c.) 

BOLOTANA, a town ot Sardinia, bIslio]iric of Al- 
gbero, 1C m. V\ . Bosa, near the centre oi tlie island. 
Pop. 2 , 274 . It is situated ou a hill, and the air is said 
tu bo good. The contiguous country is productive of 
corn and pasture. {^Smytli's Sardinia, p. 330.) 

BOLSENA, (an. Vulsimum) a town and lake (J.nctis 
Vulsmiensis) of the States of the Church, dcleg. Viterbo, 
11 m. W.S.V(^ Or\ieto. Pop. 2 , 000 . The town stands 
near tlie N. shore of the lake, to which it gives its name. 
It is surrounded by a high wall, flanked with towers iuul 
a deep ditch ; but is remarkable only for the ruins, in or 
near it, of the temple of the Etruscan goddess Nortia, a 
granite sarcophagus, ornamented with bas-reliefs, and 
other remains of antiquity. This was anciently a place of 

r reut wealth and luxury. Pliny says (Hist. Kat., lib. xxxiv. 

7.) that when taken by the Romans, anno 266 B.c., it con- 
tained no fewer than 2,000 statues. 1 laving been dcstroy'- 
ed by the conquerors and rebuilt it was noted at a later 
period as the birth-place of Scyanus, the minister of Ti- 
oeriiis. 

The lake of Bolsenn continues, as of old, to be sur- 
rounded by finely-wooded hills — 

Aut pudtlk ncmocoBa Inter juga V’oUinlis. 

Jhv. SaMil. 191. 

It is of an elliptical shape, about 12 m. long, by 8 m. in 
breadth ; its depth is various, but near Uie banks it is 
generally shallow ; it is well stocked with tisti. It has 
two islands, which, in Pliny’s days, were believed to be 
floating. Its superfluous w’atcrs are carru'd olT by the 
river Marta, to which it gives birth. l‘he country round 
this lake is now U'come exceedingly uiiheulthy ; n rir- 
rumstuiice which h.^s must probably ure.-isioiicd the iiec.ay 
of Bulseiia, as well as the total ruin of scvcial other 
cities, that once gave life and animation to its bnnkt. 
(Cramer's Ancient Italy, 1. 221. ; CutuU'r's Italy, iii. 84., 
and other authorities. ) 

BOLTON, or BOLTON-LK-MOORS, a flourishing 
bor. and manufacturing town of Englainlaeo. Limcastcr, 
hund. Salford, iiar. Bolton, on the Croale, an uflluent of 
the Irwell ; 170 m. N.W. by N. London, 25 m. K.N.E. 
Liverpool, and 10 ni. N.W. Mancliester ; lot. 53“ 38' N., 
long. 2 “ 26' W. The progress oi pop. has been as fol- 
lows : — 



1773. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

18.31. 

Bolton, Grent 
li.ilian, l.lule 

Toiige with llaulgti - 

l,df;K 

lJUSG 

4,87C 

l.l.'iK 

17,070 

7,079 

1,402 

22,037 

9,258 

1,C78 

28,299 

12,896 

2,201 

Total - 
llioltnn parisli • 

5.604 

18.58.1 

29.826 

iwiwri 

.39,701 1 

.32,973 

50,197 

43,397 

6.3,034 


The appearance of the town scarcely corresponds with 
its real opulence and importance, a considcrablo portion 
of the houses being crow'ded in n.Trrow irregular lanes, 
which are but inditrcrently paved and sewered. Within 
the last 20 years, however, great improvements have been 
ofifbeted, and are still in progress ; flagged foedpaths have 
been formed in most of the streets, luid the whole town 
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has been conii>letel7 lighted with goB : 8 new Mudres 
hare been formed ; and a considerable number of hand- 
■ome houses and riilas have been erected, mostly near 
the S. entrance. It is well supplied with excellent water, 
firom a reservoir covering an area of 16 acres, placed at 
such an elevation as admits of this indispensable fluid 
being conveyed into the upper rooms of every house in 
town. This important improvement was efl^ted by a 
company, under an act obtained in 1824, at a cost of 
40,000/. The church, on an eminence at the E. end of 
Great Bolton, is a plain ancient structure with a low tower, 
built of the dark red sandstone of the district. There 
are besides this, 3 episcopal chapels of ease ; 2 in Llttie, 
and 1 in Great Bolton : the last, an elegant Gothic edifice, 
built by the parliamentary commissioners In 1826, cost 
13,400/., and has 023 free sittings. The Methodists, of 
various denominations^ have 7 places of worship ; the 
Baptists, Independents, and Unitarians, have each 2 ; and 
the Catholics, Friends, and Swedenborgians, 1 each. It 
has a free grammar-school, founded In 1641, with an 
annual revenue of about 486/. : Ainsworth and Lempriere, 
compilers of the well-known dictionaries that bear their 
names, were masters of this school. Three other charity 
schools educate, in all, about 230 children, at an expense 
of 1 ,200/. a year, decayed by subscription. The Sunday 
schools of the different sects educate upwards of 10,000 
children. The other charities are — Gosnel’s, which con- 
sists of lands producing 80/. a year, 2-3ds of which is 
appropriated to a church lecturer, l-6th to the grammar- 
school, the rest to the poor ; Hulton's, lands and houses 
producing 277/. a year, for a church lecturer, apprenticing 
poor boys, and providing a classical teacher ; and various 
smaller ones, amounting in all to 67/. a year, distributed 
amongst the poor. The above all belong to Great Bolton, 
the charities peculiar to Little Bolton being quite incon- 
siderable. But ail parts of the town participate equally 
in the munificent donations left by Mr. Popplewcli, who 
died in 1829, and his sisters, amounting to ^,700/. 3 per 
cent, consols, for the promotion of religion, learning, and 
charitable purposes. 

Bolton has an exchange ; a town-hall in Great, and 
another in Little Boltpn ; 2 cloth-halls, a theatre, as- 
sembly and concert-rooms ; a dispensary, established in 
1825, and 3 public libraries, all well-built modern struc- 
tures. Two weekly newspapers, the Holton Chronicle^ 
and BoUon Free Press, are published in the town. 

The progress of Bolton has been greatly promoted by its 
command of coal, and its improved coinmunic:ition8. 
The Bolton Canal extends to Manchester (12 m.), and 
a branch from it to Bury; a railway from Bolton to 
Leigh (8 m.), and thence to Kenyon, where it joins the 
Llverpord and Manchester Railway, was completed in 
June, 1831. A railway along the canal banks, via Bury, 
to Manchester, has also been formed since 1833. The 
weekly market for general provisions is held on Monday, 
and is well supplied ; there is also a market fur store 
cattle, held every alternate Monday, between 5th Jan. 
and 12th May ; and 2 annual fairs, 1 on the 30th and 31st 
July, the other 13th and 14th Oct. The first day of each 
is for cattle ; the last for hardware and toys. 

The entire consequence of Bolton Is derived from 
its manufactures, which were carried on at a very re- 
mote period. As early as 1337, some Flemish clothiers 
established themselves in the town ; and in the reign of 
Hen. V 111. it was famous for its cottons, that is, for a 
peculiar description of woollen goods that went by that 
name. Cotton goods, however, began to be produced in 
Bolton, in considerable quantities, about the middle of 
last century. But the real prosperity of the town dates 
from 1770—1780, when the wonderful inventions of Ark- 
wright, himself a native of Bolton, began to come into 
operation. From that epoch its progress has been rapid 
in the extreme ; and it is now a principal seat of the 
cotton manufacture The articles chiefly produced are- 
muslins, superfine printing calicoes, quiltings, and coun- 
terpanes, dlnfitics, salteons, jeans, cotton shawls, &c. J 
The average quantity of cloth bleached in the parish is 
estimated at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,(KX) pieces. The | 
principal manufacturers have warehouses in Manchester, 
where thw generally attend on the Tuesdays, to effect 
the sale of their goods ; but sales are also effected on i 
other days, though not to the same extent. In the 
town and its immediate vicinity, there were, in 1835, | 
44 cotton-mills, employing in all 7,620 persons, and 
worked by 41 steain-enginos and 10 water-wheels, of the j 
aggregate power of 1 ,419 horses ; with 1,085 power-looms, 
weaving caUco, and 546 weaving fustian ; 1 large flax-mill, 
empl^ng 480 persons, 23 bleacheries ; 12 iron-foundries, 
some of »em on a very extensive scale, and employed In 
the construction of steam-engines, mills, and machinery 
of various kinds ; with paper-mills, flax and saw-mills, 
and chemical works, &c. In these, and the various cool- 
mipes (of which there are about 30 in work), upwards 
of 200 steam-engines, having an aggregate power of up- 
wards of 2.600 horses, were employed ; besides a number 
of water-wheels, worked by the river; to increase and 
oqualise the power of which, reservoirs, covering an 
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area of 136 acres, have been formed on the adjoining 
hills ; whence, in seasons of drought, the stream is sup* 
plied. 

There is a joint stock banking company at Bolton: a 
private banking company, and branches of some other 

We have already noticed the fact, that Sir R. Ark- 
wright, the inventor , or at all events the introducer, of 
the spinning frame, was a native of Bolton. He was the 
youngest of a numerous family, and was brought up to 
the humble^ occupation of a barber I With the exception, 
prhaps, of Watt, there Is no Individual to whom the 
taanuiactures of this country owe so much. Crompton, 
the inventor of the mule jenny, was a native of Bolton 
pAriBii* 

The Reform Act conferred upon Bolton the privilege 
of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C. The limits of 
the parliamentary bor. and municipal bor. coincide, the 
pop. of both, in 1831, being estimated at 42,395; the num- 
ber of houses being 7,632, of which 1,612 were worth 10/. 
a year and upwards. At present the pop. of the bor. is 
probably not under 50,000. Registered electors, in 1837- 
oH, 1,405. 

It Is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
cillors, assisted by a recorder : the mayor is chosen 
by the aldermen ; these, by tlie councillors ; and tlie 
councillors, by such of the burgesses as are qualified 
to vote for members of parliament. Previously t<i 
the municipal act, the government of the two towns 
was distinct; the police of each having been ma- 
naged by portreeves and constables, annually elected at 
the respective courts leet, in Oct.; and the paving, 
cleansing, and lighting of each, by trustees incorporatiHl 
under distinct local acts. Petty sessions lur the bor. ari: 
held every Monday and Thursday. Bolton is tiie eeiitn> 
of a union under the Poor Law Amendment Act, which 
comprises 26 other townships and chapclries. The jioor- 
rates levied in 1836, in Great Bolton, were 3,97U/. 7«. ; in 
Little Bolton, 1,734/. 7s. 

The parish within which this borough is comprised ex- 
tends over 31,390 acres, and includes 19 other townslups, 
chapclries, and hamlets; the entire population, in 1831, 
being 63,034. It is geologically situated in a large coal 
formation, .*ind its surface is for tlie most part of a p(‘aty 
nature. It contains numerous quarries, some of exetd- 
lent flagstones, a few of rooting slate and veins of lead, 
none of which are worked at present. Three small 
streams (the Tonge, Croale, and Bradshaw) take their 
rise in the hills that ovcrltiok the town. It contains 
a few well-wooded and romantic valleys, but its genoial 
aspect is barren and cheerless, with scarcely a tree visible. 
About one fourth part is under the plough ; of the rest 
no inconsiderable portion consists of unreclaimed mosses ; 
and though tiie land increases in value near the town, 
such is not the case in its northern townships. Bolton is 
a place of considerable historical interest : its inhabitants 
from a remote |)criod were distinguishiHl for tlieir ar- 
chery, whicii is still continuiul as a sport, there being a 
target-ground near the E. entrance of the town, for the 
use of a society of archers, who shoot for prizes during 
the summer. The labouring classes h.*ive long been ac- 
customed to settle their quarrels by single combat, or by 
what is called an ** up and down ” figlit, wiiich includes 
the right of kicking and throtthr^l Death has oflen fol- 
lowed from these brutal contests, whieii used to take 
place at all rochs, fairs, and such like occasions ; but the 

g ractlce is now, happily, on the wane, and will, it is to be 
oped, be shortly known only iis matter of history. 

At the commencement of tiie last civil war, the inhn- 
IntantH took the parliamentary side, and held out till 
1644, when, after a desperate struggle and several re- 
pulses, the town was at length taken by the Karl of Derby, 
who held it till after the battle of Worcester, lie was 
subsequently taken and beheaded here. {Baines's iMn- 
cashire j Boundary Repot ts, and Municipal ditto, ^c . ) 

BOMBA, a village of Naples, prov. Abruzzo Citra, 
cap. cant,, on the Monte Pallano, watered by the Sangro. 
18 m. W.S.W. Vasto. Pop. 2,602. Its parish church Is 
said to be one of the handsomest in tlie province. On 
the mountain on which Bomba is situated are the ruins 
of walls, gates, and towers, on the most gigantic scale. 
They are formed of enormous blocks of stone, united, 
without cement, after the Etruscan fashion. Large 
caverns have also been excavated in the rock, and coins 
of the most renowned cities of Magna Griecia have been 
found among the ruins. Nothing authentic is known 
with respect to the history of these extraordinary ruins. 
{Del He Deserixione de PAbruxxo, ii. p. 421 .) 

'BOMBAY (Prbsiobncy of), the most westerly and 
smallest of the throe presid. of British India ; between 
lat. 149 18' and 23® 36'N., and long.7lo 48^ and 76® 26' E. ; 
having N.W. and N. the Gulcowar's dom. ; N.E. those 
of Scindia ; E. those of the Nizam ; S. Mysore and the 
Madras presid. ; W. the ocean and the territ. of Goa, ex- 
clusive of the detached territ. around Wyrag and Kurdla, 
surrounded by the Nizam’s dom. : area, 68,074(jtq. m. 
Pop. 7.000,000. It nearly encloses the territ. of the rajah 
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of Sattarah, and the distr. of Daroda, Cambay, and others mtHit these S. of Poonah : W. of the Ghauts and around 
belonmng to the Guicowar, and at its E. extremity, an- the Gulph of CamlKiy, Koi>Iics, a very barbarous tribe, 
proaches within TiO m., the ceded Nerbudda distr. of the reside •, Catties, Aheers, and iiabreeas, are found in Kat- 
Bengal presid. It is divided into the foUowing collector- tywar ; Dbooblas and Koombies in Giurat, &c. All these 
ates : — are met with in the Bombay British army. The Jain 

sect is very numerous in the Gujrat districts ; and nearly 
dl the Parsef» in India have settled within the limits of 
the Bombay presidency. A tribe, called Boras, reside 
in the district of Surat and its neighbourhood, who are 
Mohammedans as to religion ; but in all otiier respects 
are similar to Jews. 

Agriculture and CatOe.^ 'Rice and cotton are the 
chief articles of culture ; compared with these, the other 
great staples of Indian produce are grown only in insig- 
nificant quantities. An important Item in the public 
revenue is the sum derived from the transit duties on 
Aspect^ ^c. — The N.W. parts of this presid. are more opium ; but none of this drug is grown within the limits 
level than the S. and E. : Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Ba- of the presidency, the whole being brought from Maiwah, 
roach are well watered, and some parts amongst the best where the soil is peculiarly adapted for its culture, and 
cultivated and peopled lands in India ; Surat is more un- where the native princes are under engagements to dis- 
dulacing, its E. part hilly and jungly, and much of it f>ose of the whole of the produce to the British authori- 
WHste ; ^Adeish is interspersed with low barren hills ; ties. Bice is largely grown in the central parts of the 
some spots are in good cultivation, but much is covered presidency ; and in S. Concaii it constitutes 4-dth8 of the 
with jungle ; Ahmednuggur abounds in rocks, hills, and whole crops. The culture of cotton is extensive, and the 
waters ; Poonah is irregular and mountainous, but with produce is an important article of ex,iort. The cotton 
many fertile valleys ; Darwar is an elevated table-land ; of this side of India is decidedly superior to that of the 
and the Cancan a long narrow tract stretching for 225 in. other; that grown in ilaroach is particularly good, 
along the sea coast, having E. achdn of rocky hills. Sugar and indigo are cultivated in Caiuleish ; where 
formerly crowned by a number of fortresses, am W. a the first occopies a considerable extent of country, 
low, straight shore, broken into numerous liays and and where laie reports speak of an intention on the 
harbours, till lately affording a resort to pirates, by whom part of government to erect sugar-mills. Tne indigo 
it had long been infested. of Candeish has been said to be as Gne as that of Ben- 

The moiiiilain ranges in the S. belong to the W. gal, but wanting in depth of colour. The niulberry- 
Gliauts : in Candeish, to the Sydaree (a continuation tree grows in some parts with immense rapidity, and 
of the former) and Sautpoora ranges; and N. the great exertuins are being made by \anoU8 pri\ ate Indi- 
Nerbiidda, they are branches from the Vindhyaii chain, viduals to introduce the culture of sijk, and to render it 
The priucii>al rivers are the Nerbudda, Tavtee, Mhye, imjiortaiit as an article ot trade. 'Wool has lately been 
and Saubermuttee, falling into the Gulph or Cambay, in imported in consulerabic quantities from Bonibay, and 
the N. ; in the central parts the earlier branches of the efforts are making by the government to improve the 
(jodavery and Beemah ; and in the b. the Kistnab and breed of sheep, by importing stocks into the presidency 
Tooinbuddra. from Caiibul, Sindc, and Cutch, and crossing them with 

Porphyritic trap, extending as far N. as Bulsaur, forms Merino and Saxon breeds from the Cape of Good Hope, 
the inland hill ranges ; sandstone, with many shells, and The cattle of Gujrat are of a remarkably large size, and 
coiiglomcratcs containing fossils, are common in N. Con- in great request throughout India ; at Surat there is a 
can and the N. parts of the presid. A primitive range diminutive s|H!Cies of ox, 2 ft. only in hcigiil. S. of 
of red sandstone formation, extending from Delhi, ter- Surat the ox suiiersedes the horse ior both draught and 
minates at the head of the Gulph of Cambay. I'hc great carriage : below the Ghauts the only other domestic 
basaltic district of India, which commences at Nagpwir, animal is the buffalo. Poultry are nut generally kept by 
occupies the whole coast from lietween Goa and Bombay the natives 

to the head of the Camb.iy Gulph ; which coast has been Public Revenue. — The whole of the Bombay territories, 
the the.itre of volc.mic plienomena, earthquakes, and tre- excepting Surat and Kaira dist., where the ryotwarry 
mendous whirlwinds, even within the last few centuries, settlement is established, arc assessed tinder the village 
Basalt and amygdaloid, ytdlowish porphyry, and green land-revenue system. By this system an arrangement 
•"Ijystone, arc found at Salsette anti Klephanta, and near is entered into with the heads of the different vil- 
U.iUanpour ail abundance of cornelian stones. Imbedded lages, to which the various tracts of land belong in 
in red gravel. A black soil, well suited to the culture of common. Tiie.se heads are called mocuddmis or potatis^ 
cotton, ib widely diilVised throughout the centre of this and either by descent, or sometimes bv personal in- 
presidency. tluence, have obtained a superioritv in the village, and 

Climate — The mean temp, at Bombay, about the the management of its affairs 'I'hcy do not, howcv er, 
centre oi the presid. is between 81° and 82^ I*abr. But hold this power by any hereditary right, but are ap- 
though Bombay be rather unhealthy, the Concan and pointed or removed al the ple.'isure ot the villagers. The 
Mulahar coast generally is by no means so, except in village communities are little republics, providing for all 
the marshes below the Ghauts. The climate of the N. their own w.'ints among theniselves, and indej'endent. 
distr. is reckoned amongst the worst in India: the generally, of any relations with other v ill ages : certain 
thermoin. in the hot season rises sometimes to 116° rights are possessed by the bchoolmaster, accountant, 
Fahr.; and Europeans are affected with fever, ague, and washerman, barber, blacksmith, watchman, &c., in the 
other tropical complaints. Some amelioration must, produce of the soil ; some portions are also set aside 
however, have lately taken place, or gi eater care been for certain recognised expenses of the village, and lor 
adopted in guarding against it; since, between 1826 and defraying the expenses of hospitality toward straii- 
the number of dead and invalided among the gers, &c. The land-tax here is higher than in Ben- 
troops serving in the Bombay presid. had decreased gal ; and the portion of the produce ]iaid to gov. 
from 357 to 126, while the average number of Europeans is besides uncertc'n, and dependent on the crops, which 
had been augmented from 3,000 to 3,700 nearly. have often failed extensively in niany districts. The 

rcgc^aA/c i'roducto. — Teak of very good quality grows assessment is fixed, alter inquiring into the prospe- 
oii the Ghauts and lower hill.ranges, and in some rarts rity of the village — wiiat It h:is hiiherto paid — what 
poon is plentiful ; the district of Surat abounds with the it is capable of paying — the state of the village lands 
wild date and babooL Cocoa-palms cover an immense — and what assessments they ought to bear with re- 
tract of sandy land, bordering the coast of the Concan ; ference to the produce. Should any of the brotherhood 
and various otlier trees of the samo family arc abundant, fail to pay his portion, it becomes an internal village 
The N. part of this presidency is remarkable for the arrangement, with wiiich government has nothing to do ; 
reat variety of fruits it produces ; the district of Ahme- the rest come forward and jiay it for him, and tlie mo- 
abad, in particular, is noted for the size of its mango-trees, cuddim has no power from the government to enforce 
and their fruit. Uicc, cotton, and the other chief articles the asscssinont from the individual. In a great part 
of culture, will be mentioned presently. of Poonah there are a number of acknowledged pro- 

Animals. —Wild elephants are met with in the Ghauts, prietors of usually small estates, called meerassdars, and 
that is, in the woody chain of mountains running along generally cultivate their lands themselves, and pay their 
the W. side of Southern India ; and tigers, panthers, rent direct to government, unconnected with any vil- 
leopards, and hyaenas, are numerous in tne jungles and lage republic : in Surat and Kaira, although onothei 
wooded parts ; buffaloes, wild boars, deer, antelopes. Is more general, tlic village settlement prevails pretty 
jackals, generally so, and in the N. the flying ma- extensively. Col. Sykes {Rep. Revenue^m. 164.) thinks 
canco is found. Birds in great variety Inhabit this part that the mouxawar or village system realises more re- 
of India. venue to government than the ryotwarry system ; that 

People. — Besides Hindoos, Mohammedans, Pariees, it occasions the officers little trouble ; maintains a class 
Jews, and Europeans, many distinct tribes, some of whom of respectable persons (imtails, &c.) in society; pre- 
ar^ supposed to be atoriginol, inhabit this presidency, vents peculation ; and advances the comfort of the cu! 
Bnlels live B. of the Ghauts, from the hills near Pooxi^ tivators generally : but, on the other hand, Mr. Campbell 
to the banks of the Nerbudda and Tapteo ; the Kamooses {Rev. p. 201.) observes, that the potalls often oppress 
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the lyots ; shut them out from communication with 
Uie government ; ** in good seasons nockot all the pro- 
lits, and in bod cast upon them (the cultivators), bj 
extra assessments, or saddling them with tlie waste land, 
the greater burden of the losses.” 

Jaantffttciures are not in a flourishing state ; nor can 
they ever become so, until better means of transit for 
goods be constructed, to aflbrd a vent for their products : 
the principal are woollens and cottons. In Poonah city 
silks, ornamented with gold and silver, arc woven. A 
discriminating duty was formerly laid on Indian sugar 
Imported into Great Britain, but that is now repealed, 
and its manufacture, as well as the manufactures of silk 
and indigo, is on the increase. 

Trade. — This presid. is much less favourably situated 
than that of Bengal for commerce and Internal commu- 
nication. It has no large navigable river, like the Ganges, 
intersecting its richest provinces; the streams of the 
Deccan are too impetuous for navigation ; and, notwith- 
standing the internal trade is thus wholly dependent on 
land-carriage, the entire length of all the roads which 
have been constructed does not exceed 450 m. Most of 
the roads are impassable for carriages, and merchandise 
has therefore to be conveyed chiefly by pack-builocks ; 
indeed, the only good line of road is from Vanwell to 
Ahmediiuggur, a distance of 165 m. ; and it is both un- 
connected with the S. of India, and at a distance unavail- 
able for the produce of Candcish and Berar. Government 
has recently, however, ordered a survey for a road be- 
twcci Bombay and Agra. 

For an account of the foreign trade of the presidency, 
$ee Bomuay (City). 

The revenue and expenditure of the Bengal presidency, 
during the year 1835-36, were as follows : -- 


Rerenue. • 
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250,851 

31,218 


! 2 , 7 . 19 . 21.1 
2,5S2A13 


7%c Government is vested in a governor independent 
of local control ; but subordinate to the authority of the 
gov.-gcneral of India, in matters of general and internal 
policy, and the disbursements of the public revenue. He 
IS assisted by three counsellors, and the whole adminis- 
tration is conducted a single board. 

Military Force. — The Bombay native army, although 
the smallest, is the most ancient of the three presid. ; se- 
poys having been disciplined toward the end of the 17th 
century. The sepoys are said to bo bravo, ])ationt, ca- 
pable of enduring fatigue, and bear the highe.st charac- 
ter for fidelity ; still, however, it is very doubtful whe- 
ther they would oppose any effectual re.sistanee to an 
army of Europeans. The Bombay army hjis been always 
more ready than those of the other pre.sid. to volunteer 
for distant expeditions. By recent returns the total armed 
force of this presid. is 30,190, of which number 6,252 are 
Europeans. 

Marine Force. — The whole of the Indian marine is 
attached to this presid. It has been of late much di- 
minished, with the diminution of piracir, and now {Mar- 
lin, 1839) consists of only one frigate, four IH-gun ships, 
six 10-gun corvettes and brigs, two armed steamers, 
and some surveying vessels. These are manned by 
about 1,200 seamen, with 143 officers; and the whole 
costs annually 211,128/. Measures arc now, however, 
taken for converting this force into an armed steam 
flotilla. 

Church EstahUahment, — Bombay is the see of a 
bishop, subordinate to the Bishop of Calcutta, who has ' 
under him 14 chaplains : the total ecclesiastical charges | 
in 1837 were 19,038/. Roman Catholic Christians are 
more numerous in this than in either of the other presid., 
and their religious cstab., which receives the aid of 
the gov., is subordinate to an apostolic vicar at Bom- 
bay, with authority direct from the pope. But the most 
numerous body of Christiana within the Bombay gov. ore 
Nestorians. 

Education, S[C. — Sir Lionel Smith, in his evidence be- 
fore parliament, 1831, said, with regard to Bombay,** Edu- 
cation is in such extensive progress tliat 1 hardly tldnk it 
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could be more extended ; ” hut this statement is evidently 
extravagant, and must be received with much modifi- 
cation. The Native Education Society, consisting of a 
nearly'enual proportion of natives and Europeans, dis- 
bursed, in 1830-31, nearly 8,000/.; and have about 56 
schools, educating 3,000 children: at Foonfdi there 
is a Hindoo college. The total number of public scliools 
in this presid. is 1,705; scholars, 35,1.53: in Caiideish the 
boys receiving instruction arc,, to the whole male pop. 
of that distr., as 1 in 18. 

History — In 1617 Bombay w^as created a regency, 
and made supreme over all the company’s establisli- 
ments in India, but in 1707 Calcutta was declared inde- 
pendent of it. In 1726 a ch.irtcred court for penal causes 
was established; and in 1775 Salsette, Basscin, and the 
revenues of Bonmeh, and other places, were acquired 
by treaty with a Maliratta chief. In 1780 Dobhoy and 
Ahmodabod were taken, Imt restored to the Mahrattas 
in 1782. In 1803 Baroach and Ahinednuggur diNtricts 
were acquired, and the latter, with Foonah and Ahme- 
dabad, were formally ceded in 1817. toncan, Marwar, 
Candcish, and the remainder of the ex-peishwa’s dom., 
fell to the British in 1818. The seat of gov. was tnaiis- 
ferred from tlie city of Surat to that of Bombay in 16K6. 
{Hamilton*s E. I. Gax. i. ; Rep. on E. I. 4ffatrs before 
the Select Cotnmittees, ^c., 1830 to 1832; Bmnbuy Calen- 
dar, 1838 ; Reports qf the Chamber of Comnurce, Bom- 
bay. 1838.) 

Bombay {Buon Bahia, Fortuguese, a good harbour), 
a roarit. city of Hindostau, prov. Aurungabtid, cap. uf 
the above presidency, and, after Calcutta and Canton, 
the greatest emporium of the East. It is built at the S.E. 
extremity of the small island of the same name, con- 
tiguous to thoConcancoa6t,650m. N.W. Madras, 1,050m. 
S.W. Calciitt.<i, and 1.10 m. S. Surat; lat. IH^.IG'N., long. 
7‘2®57'E. Fop. upwards of 230,000. Bombay island belongs 
to a group. Including Salsette, joined to it by a causeway, 
Caranju, Fdenhanta, Colabba, Butcher, Woody, and Cross 
islands, which, being disposed in a crescent manner, en- 
close its harbour. The island itself is of an oblong shape, 
8 m. in length, N. to S., by about 2 or .3 m. wide ; it is for 
the most part low, swam^iy, .and barren, :ind was formerly 
very unhealthy; but in this respect it has been much 
improved, by means of dniinage and einliankineiits. 'J'ho 
city consists of two portions ; the old town, or fort, and 
the new town, or Dungaree, 'ilic fort stands on the S K. 
extremity of the island, on a narrow neck of land imme- 
diately over the harbour ; it is surrouuded by extensive 
fortification.*!, which, towards ttie sea, are very strong ; 
it conbiins some good bnildings, but is, generally spci^. 
ing, close and dirty, and little inhabited by Kuroneuus ; 
its streets are uneven and disagrc'e.iblo, and the houses 
mostly built of wood, and tiie.in in appe-arance. The 
Portuguese began to build tlie town within the walls in 
the same style that has evei since been followed : tlie 
verandahs of the houses are suiiported on wooden pillurs, 
and shut up with Venetian blindh ; tlie upper stories 
project beyond the lower, and the roofs arc sloped and 
till'd. 

Bombay bears no external roseniblanco to Calcutta or 
Madras, and its best streets scarcely equal tlieir suburbs. 
There is no Asiatic magnificence ; every thing has an air 
of dinginesB, age, and economy, though the shops and 
warehouses are built on an extended scale. Tlie govern- 
ment-house, a large but dismal-looking structure, some- 
what like a German free-city stadthaus, is little used 
except for holding councils, and otliiir public business ; 
there is a castle, now occuiiied as an arsenal, and near it 
arc the capacious ducks constructed by, and belonging to, 
the E. 1. (Company, callable of accoininodating ships of 
my sise. These establishments, together with the bar- 
racks and the other buildings witliin the fort, havo cost 
the company very large sums. I’he supreme judicial 
court, or sudder adawlut, the Protestant church, and 
the office of the gov. secretary, on the Green, an open 
irregular are.a, are amongst the chief ediliccs ; there are 
many Portuguese and Armenian churches, both within 
and without the walls, some synagogues, and a va.st num- 
ber of roosoues and temples. Tlie new town of Bombay 
Is Llrger tnan that wltiiin tlie fort, and in a low, wet, 
imwiiolesomc situation, N. of the latter, and separated 
from it by the esplanade; it extends in one part flora 
the harbour, on its E., quite .across the neck of land to 
Back Bay : for seven or eight montlis of the year the 
inhab. sulfur from inundation or its cffocta, few of the 
ground-floors M the houses being above high-water 
mark. The most rcmiurkable structure in the new 
town is a pagoda, the largest in Bombay, dedicated to 
the worship of Momba Devi. Substantial buildings 
now I'xtond to near 3 m. from tlic fort, outside of 
which most of tlie poorer classes live in iiiita of clay, 
roofed with mats of palmyra leaf. Ground ill the city 
is very valuable, especially witiiiu the fortrm. Most 
part of the island now belongs to Parsees, who form a 
wealthy and influencing part of the population, and 
comparatively more numerous, perhaps, than in any otner 
large town in India. They art the descendants of the 
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Cheberg, driven out of Persia by Shah Abbas ; A comely, T ; 

till, athletic, active race; fiiircr than tho other niitlvci: Countries. Imiairts. Exporta, 

mild in their manners ; bold, enterprising, intelligent, “ Hupat. nvt>ee»7 

persevering, successful in the pursuit of wealth, and Great Britain . - l,3^,ii,'Jl(i 1,36,‘A^'I17 

contributing greatly to the prosperity of the place. stri7,ii3 

“ Phere is not a Kuropcan house of trade in which one caS“SGood Hope ’ I 9.762 C 12 

of them has not a share ; and generally it is the Parsec Brazil ^ - 92 ,‘I*ki 

that produces the larger part ol the capital.” In every Coast of Africa - - 3,6«,i4'» 6 , 1 8, .131 

department connected with ship-building and the docks, Isle of Pram* - - I’lli’l'iiU 


quarter of the fort is occupied by them j their country 
houses are furnished with European decorations ; and 
they make no scruple to eat, drln^ and hold constant 
rnininunication with Europeans. Tiicy have many tem- 
ples for the adoration of Fire ; and morning and evening 
all the males repair to the esplanade, and prostrate them- 
selves in worship to the sun : the females do not join in 
these devotions, but of whatever rank, continue, as in 
ti itriarclial times, to fetch water from the wells. The 
Parsees are firmly attached to their original customs ; 
amongst which is that of exposing their dead to be de- 
voured by vultures, in buildings open at the top for the 

, w,«es .,e highor here th™ In Bengal; 

otliers in India, are certainly tlie chastest. The Parsecs « 7 and S rupees each per 
provide for their own poor, and nut a single courtesan of provisions are also much dearer. J he mw. 

their sect is to be found. Of the rest of the population are not equal to those of Calcutta, but superior to 

about two thirds are Hindoos, one fillh part Swoham- ?»!“*'’. there are fewer Europeans at Bombay 
medans, .md one tliirtccntli part (Uiristians, besides about ** ♦!**’ ^ salaries so 

2,:m .lews: the fioating pop., bi-sides tile native and ***»?• The Romlwy Native Education Societj' have 
British scatnen, consists of Arabs, Persians, Goa-Portu- schools here, which in 1838 were attended by 

guesc, Parsees, and the crews of vessels belonging to most u' '^"*^*®**, newspapers are pub- 

otb .jr nations frequenting the port. The harbour of Bom- alternate days, and 10 other periodicals, 

bay is one of the largest, safest, and most commodious hi societies, and many chvitable and re- 

India; It IS 8 in. in diam., and affords good anchorage [j^veiiecn establirfi^. Bombay is the 

and shelter for fleets of ships of the largest burden. It is of a Protestant bishop. Roman CatlmlicB are nume- 
also the only great inlet in India wlierc the rise of the tides f**?! *' religious establisiimcnts enjoy the support 

Ls sufficient to permit the construction of wet-docks on a 

large scale, the spring tides ordinarily rising 14, and i*'*^*^ with direct authmty from the po|^, resides at 
occasionally 17 ft. Frigates and ships of the line may be ^'atliofic bishop has fi\c dif^rcnt 

built at Bombay in a very durable manner, and cost, it one at Lolabba Island, are 

is said, 2.^ per cent, less than in England. This com- before the lords, 

parative cheapness Is ascribed to the facility with which among a pop. of 150,000 m this city, 

supplies of timber are obtained ; but wliether it be owing execution m three years, which was 

to a defect in tlu- building, or to the weight of tlie tim- 5“ English serjeant ; so that, if the police be not 

ber, it i-, we believe, generally admitted that Bombay- ^ X "O"***. “?.<■<;. crimes of vio- 

buiU shiiis are but indiffijrent sailers. It should also L supreme 

observe<i, that if ships really cost more in England than confined to the island of Bombay and to l-uro- 

in Bombay, tlu* ditrerunce is wholly owing to our timber in the rest of the prcsid. : the civil and rriminul 

duties ; were 1 hose repealed, it may be safely aifirmed that ; but tins court is not one of 

Britisli-builf slops would be cheaper than tiiose of any provincial courts, like the sudder adawlut 

other country. Previously to 1819, a considerable fleet i'® 8^*'*®®*' consists ol 3,900 troops, one 

of small armed ves-sels was kept at Bombay, to check 1 ®“™ of whom we .^ropeans. 

the piracy whirh had prevailed on the Malabar coast ever . Bom bay is, next to Madrw, the oldest of our possessions 

since the time ol Alexander the Great ; but at this epoch Ji***!* founded soon after the cession of the 

t.ic nuisance was finally abateii, by the capture of the Portiigiiese, and was cedinl to Qiarl^s 1 1, as 

strongholds of the pirates in the Arabia^ and Persiait Part of Queen Catherines dowry, in 661 ; but the Por- 
jgulphs. tugucse governor reftiscd to deliver it up, and it was not 

Bombay has a more extensive trade with China than came into our himds. At this period it 

cither of the other presidencies : the rest of its commerce* and «*u >Jcct to tlie depredations 

is cliiefly with Great Britain, the Arabian and Persian Mahratta pirates. In lt.l.8 the city and island 

gulphs. Calcutta, Cutch, Sinde, and the Malabar coast. transferred, by royal letters patent, to the 1*^1. 


The imports I rom China consist principallV of Vnw silk, ^"™P*i *1?.®** 

sugar, and sugar candy, silk piere-goods, treasure, &c. realised to the conip. a revenue of 2,8^/. a year. The 
The principal articles of export to China are. raw cotton «eat of government was removed thither fromSurat in 1686, 
(41,164.364 lbs. ill 1836-7), opium (20,8821 chests, 1836-7), two years afterwards Bombay was close y iKsieged 
princMially from Mai wa, pearls, sharks’ lins, fish maws Moguls. These were ordereil to withdraw by 

saiidal-wood, &e. The exports to China lieing much Aurungzebc, which they did in the succeeding year ; but 
larger than the imports, the returns for several years Prague, piracy, and rebellion, continued for many vears to 
past liavo been made to a large extent by bills on London hastate .•md dwturb this colony. At present Bombay 


past have been made to a large extent by bills on London, ^ 
drawn by American and otlier houses in China, and in 


rules tlie whole N.W. coast of India, and its influence is 


bills oil the Indian government, drawn by the agents of along the shores also of Persia and Arabia. {Uatnil- 
theE. I. Company in China. The trade W’ith the United >• ; Heports on E.J. Affairs, 

kingdom has lieen regularly increasing since the aboli- 183t>— 1«32 ; Evid. qf Sir 11. Rice and Hon. Mr. htpkhn- 
tioii of the restrictive system. The chief articles of im- i l^ictionary of Commerce, 18.19, pp.ldfi— 


China and PersKa, ivory, pepper, and spices, picce-got^s, 
coffee, and wool ; the export of the last has increased 
with wonderful rapidity of late years ; it comes chiefly 
from Cutch, Sinde, and Marwar. In 1837, 28 shins, 
mostly owned by native merchants, were employed in tne 


ants arc a motley breed of Germans, Poles, and Jews. 


trips during the eight fair months, from Oct. to May, to ^ « surrounded with a alls lermcu jo.w; su re, m 
the chief norts N. of Bombav Thev c.irrv thither.the nearly 2 m. 111 circ., with 4 gAtps. 1 he town and liM- 
produce ofEuronc Bengal imd China and^rctiirn laden liourarecommanded by thecitadel (Afls6fl),onahiUtothe 
S5th ertton, S oil & timl! N. of the city, having thick wa Is and a circuit of i^ut a 

ber, Pre-wood Arc** the canital emnlnved in this trade quarter of a mile. Phis citadel arasinuch injured in 1837 

*** this tr^e, pxni,,oiQ« of tnnnowder 1 but It hassinrj* 


aoi» snips (288 under British colours), of the aggregate ujr 

burd^iof 1(J4,913 tons ; the value of the imports ex- The streets are narrow and crooked, but there arc several 
ports in that year was as follows : — * At this period called Ooa and tlie Concon. 

u a -I 
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good hous4»s, a good market, with shopB, rrading-roomi, 
coifeo-houteB, and oven a theatre. The road of Dona ii 
far from being safe, the N.E. and K. winds throwing In 
a heavy sea. The Selbous was navigable when the Ho- 
mans possessed Bona ; and It mlgiit be rendered so again 
by clearing away a bar which has accumulated at its 
mouth, where there are but 3 or 4 ft. t whereas, within 
this, there are 13 ft. water. Bona is the seat of a French 
judicial court ; has manufactures of bemous and other 
garments, tapestry, and saddles ; exports corn, wool, 
ox-hides, and wax. It was formerly the centre of the 
French trade oft this coast, and is at present the principal 
seat of the coral fisiiery. (.Vcc Aloieks.) TheKasbawas 
taken March 2B. 1832, by a few French soldiers and sailors; j 
the Turks left in it, being dissatisfied with their leaders, 
having openixi the gates to them. Bon^ was afterwards 
pillaged and burnt by the Arabs, but the French, having I 
received reinforcements, took possession of it, and cap- | 
tured llfi pieces of cannon. About a mile to the S. are 
the remains of lllptio Regius, once a residence of the 
Numidian kings, ana afterwards the episcopal see of St. 
Augustine. It was situated between the rivers Boojer- 
mah and Seibous, being about 2 m. in circ. Its chief 
relics are some large cisterns and part of the Homan 
walls. A swampy tract extends between it and Bona, 
probtibly its ancient liaven. Hippo was taken by tlie 
Goths, and finally destroyed by Othman, the third ca- 
linli. Its materials served to build the modern town. 
Otozet, ill. I9&-.208. ; Skaw, pp. 47. 4B. ; Tableau dc la 
Situation, Ac. p. 93.) 

BONAVISTA, one of the Cape de Verde islands, 
which see. 

BONDENO (an. Padinu9n), a town of the States of 
the Church, delcg. Ferrara, at the confluence of the Pana- 
ro and Po d’ Argento. Pop. 2,500. It lies at the mouth of 
a defile which leads across the Apennines. 

BONEFllO.atown of Naples, prov. Sannio, cap. cant., 
on the declivity of a mountain, 6 m. S.S.E. Larino. Pop. 
8,000. it has a fine palace and a magnificent parish 
church, with four houses of refuge. 

BONIFACCIO, a town and sea-port of the island of 
Corsica, cap. cant., on a small peninsula at the S. ex- 
tremity of the island, on the strait which bears its name, 
45m. S.S.E.AJacclo ; lat.4l0 23' ll"N., lung. 9“ 9' 16" K. 
Pop. 3,031. It is well built and fortified, Iiut not strongly. 
Us port, which lies between the peninsula on which the 
town Is built and the main-land, stretches nearly 1 m. 
Inwards, has deep water throughout, and is one of the 
liest in the Mediterranean. Its entrance, how'ever, is not 
more thi.n from 80 to 90 yards broad, which renders it a 
little difficult of access, (//vgo, art. Corse j Norrts's 
Satline Directions /or the Mediterranean, Ac.) 

BONIFATI, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria Citra, 

4 in. S.E. Bcl%'idere Fop. 3,000. It nas several cburchos, 
and a convent ; and a groat numlier of silk-worms are 
raised in its environs. 

IIONDOU, a country of W. Africa, which, like most 
others in tlie same part of the world, has not liad its as- 
tronomical position precisely ascertained. On Rcnnell’s 
map to Park’s First Journey, it is placed between the 
lats. of 13|^ and 14|° K., ana between long. 10'^ lO’ and 
no gy W.. On the map to Park’s Second Journey the 
long, remains unaltered, but the lat. is removed ime de- 
gree more to thcN., with the whole of the traveller’s 
route, in order to make that route agree with the few ob- 
servations which were taken. Though powerful among 
Its barbarous neighbours, it is a small state, not exceed- 
ing in length, from E. to W., 7H m., nor in width, from 
N. to S., 70 ; it is, however, very compact in form, and 
Its area is probably not less than 5,000 sq. m. Its pop. 
may amount to 1,500,000 or 2,000,000. It is bounded E. 
bvBambouk ; S.E. and S. by Tcnda and the Simbani 
Wilderness (wooded, not desert) ; S.W. by the same 
wilderness and Woolli ; W. by Foota Toria ; and on the 
N. by KqjAAga. (Park's Maps and First Journey, 
44 — 57.) Bondou is tolerably elevated among the Sene- 

K inbian system of mountains, and some parts of its sur- 
:e rise into considerable peaks. The land slopes to- 
wards the N. and W., as is sliown by the directimi of the 
rivers, the Fo-lc-me holding a N. course to the Senegal, 
and the Nerioo a S.'W. one to the Gambia. 'Fhe sub- 
tributaries of these affluents are so numerous, that though 
neither of the first-class rivers (Senegal and Gambia) 
pass through Bondou, there are few districts better or 
more abundantly watered. As a natural consequents, 
vegetation is of a most vigorous kind ; the hills arc co- 
verad with thick woods, and in native fertilitv the soil is 
not surpassed by any in the world. The productions are 
the same with these of the neighbouring countries. {See 
Bamb4Rra, Bambocx, &c.) ; but a winter or dry season 
harvest, though not quite peculiar to this country, is 
sufficiently remarkable to attract the attention of travel- 
lers. The com,’ called by botanists Holeus eomuus, Horn 
the depending position of its ear, is sowed about Novem- 
ber, is in flui vigour by the end of December, and is 
roamid in the early part^^f January. It is exceedingly 
prolUlc, and appears to bear a strong resemblance to the 
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Arabic rfhourrah. In climate and division of seasons, 
Bondou agrees also wltli the surrounding countries 
(see as above), but it appoars to possess the advantage of 
being more liealthy, and (probably from Its comparative 
density of population) it seems to be rather less infested 
by ferocious animals. Though close to the richest gold 
districts of Africa, It appears to lie pour in metals ; gold 
dust, tin small quanttiies, and iron being part of the im- 
ports. (Park, 61. 68. &c.) The inhabitants differ es- 
sentially in complexion and manners from their imme- 
diate neighbours. They belong to the great Fuulah 
family, next to the Mandingocs the most considerable 
of all the W. African nations. They have tawny or 
rather yellow skins, with small features, and soft silky 
hair. They hold the negroes to be their inferiors ; and, 
when talking of different races, always class themselves 
among while people. They have, indeed, most of the 
distinctive marks of an Arab race ; but, though many of 
them speak a little Arabic, their native tongue bears 
no resemblance to that language, nor have they any le- 
gends that trace their origin farther E. than Fuuladoo 
(literally, “the country of the Fonlahs’’), near the 
sources of the Senegal. In industry, energy, and re- 
sources they arc superior to their negro neighbours ; 
they are tolerably good agriculturists, and are said to 
be well versed in gruzi^ and dairy husbandry, though 
they make no cheese. Cattle is their chief wealth, and 
they possess also a handsome breed of horses. There 
are, indeed, but few African countries where so many 
of the necessaries, and oven conveniences, of life are 
enjoyed, and that not by the rich only, but by the greater 
|)art of the population. 

Centrally situated between the Senegal and Gambia, 
Bondou has become a high road for traffic; the slave 
dealers from tlie coast usually pass through it, and by 
their mctans a considerable commerce is carried on witn 
the neighbouring and even distant countries. The native 
exports consist of corn, cotton cloths, some sweet-smell- 
ing gums, and probably sometimes cattle. I'lie transit 
triido consists or slaves, salt, iron. Shea butter, and gold- 
dust. The government is monarchical, and the king is 
often at war with his Mandingoe neighbours, and gene- 
rally to their loss. When Major Ilouglitoii was in tho 
country, he had just stripped tiie king of Bambouk of a 
considerable part of his territory. 

The Mohammed.m religion is very generally pro- 
fessed, but not exclusively ; the king himself is a kafir 
(infidel), and it does not appear that any intolerance is 
practised by either sect ; but the uncharitable maxims 
of Islamism seem to have had some Influence over tho 
Bondou Foulahs, who are less hospitable than the 
poorer and more ignorant negroes. 

Schools are established in the different towns, where 
children of all persuasions are tauglit to read and write. 
The character used is, of course, Arabic, and the instruct, 
ors the Mohammedan priests ; by this means Mohammed, 
anism posscs&os a strong hold over tlie people, since 
the impressions made on the pupils’ minds in these 
schools are seldom eradicated. 

Customs and duties on travellers are extremely high. 
An ass load of goods pays a bar (two shillings) at all 
places ; and at F.athconda (the royal residence) a musket 
and six bottles of gunpowder, or the value of them, are 
exacted os the common tribute ; besides which, neither 
the king nor any of his chief officers are delicate in 
requesting presents, which requests, under the circurn- 
staiicos. arc, in fact, demands which cannot be evaded. 
(Park, p. 44— .62. ; Houghton's Afr. Assoc, cap. xiii. 8. 
11. &c.) 

BONN, a very ancient handsome town of the Prussian 
States, cap. circ., prov. Rhine, on the, left bank of that 
river, about 15 m. S. Cologne. Pop. 13,000. The prin- 
cipal celebrity of Bonn is ilerived from Its university, 
founded in 1818, and intended to replace that of Cologne, 
suppressed by the French. Niebuhr, the historian of 
Home, was one of its professors ; and it has still to boast 
of some very distinguished names. In 1836 it hod 686 
students. The electors of Cologne formerly resided 
here ; and their castle, a building of immense extent, is 
now the university. The library that belonged to the 
university of Cologne, comprising from 80,000 to 100,000 
vols., has been removed thither. In the museum of 
Rhenish antiquities, in the university, is an ancient 
monument, inscribed Dew Pictoriw Sacrum, BU]iposed 
^ some to be tho identical Ara Ubiorum mentions by 
Tacitus. (Annal. lib. i. ^ 39.) This, however, is doubt- 
ful. The cathedral, or metrojiolitan church, in the older 
Gothic style, with a high tower, has a statue of the Em- 
press Helena, and is said to be built on the site of a 
church she had founded. There is also a good town-hall, 
theatre, &c. A fine avenue of chestnuts conducts to the 
Chiiteau qf Poppelsdofff, appropriated to tho use of the 
university, containing the museum of natural history, 
and having attached to it a spacious and well-kept bo- 
tanical garden. The situation of Bonn is delightful. It 
is one of the most desirable towns on the Khinffias a 
place of residence. Beethoven, the musician, was born 
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here on the 17th December, 1770. (CcltoriY, Notit. Orbit 
Antioui. L m 330. ; Sehreiber, ^rc.) 

BONN AT, a town of France, d6p. Creusc, cap. cant., 
on a hlU not far from the little Crease. Fop. 2,738. It is 
distinguished by the old castle of Beauvais. 

BONNET-LE-CHATEAU (ST.), atown of France, 
d#p. I^oire, cap. cant., 17 m. S. Montbrison. Fop. 2,166. 
This is a place of great antiquity ; it is situated on a 
Roman road, constructed by Agrippa, and occupies a 
picturesque position on the summit of a hill, surmounted 
by a fortress, said to be of the age of the Romans. Part 
of the aneient walls and towers, by which the town was 
formerly surrounded, still exist. It has a handsome 
Gotidc church. liOcks of various sorts arc made here, 
and some lace ; and the place has a considerable trade in 
timber, forwarded to the building-yards at St. Rambert. 
{Hugo. art. Loire.) 

BONNETABLE, a town of France, d§p. Sarthe, cap. 
cant., on tbc Dive, 16 m. N.E.Mans. Pop. 5,746. It has a 
castle, constructed in the 1.5th century. The inhabitants 
are principally engaged in tbc cotton manufacture. 

BONNE VAL, atown of France, dcp. Eure et Loir, 
cap. cant., on the Loire, in a fertile valley, 19 m. S.S. W. 
Chartres. Fop. 2,660. Streets broad and well laid out. 
It was formerly fortified, and had an abbey. The church 
is surmounted by a very high steeple. It has a cotton 
mill, with manufactures of calicoes, carpets, coverlets, 
&c., and some considerable tanneries. 

BONNORVA, a town of Sardinia, dioc. Sassari, 18 
m. E.N.E. Bosa, in a healthy situation, on the declivity 
of a mountiiin. Fop. 4,000. It has two convents, one of 
them for Jesuits. A haras, or d6p6t d'etalons. was estab- 
lished hero in 1803. {Smyth's Sardinia, p. 330., and 
Hid. Gtfog.) 

BOODROOM, or BODRUN, a sea-port town of 
Asi.atic I'lirkey, in Natolla, cohst of the Archipelago, 
opposite the island of Cos, 100 m. S. Smyrna ; lat. 37*^ 1' 
21" N., long. 27“ 26' 18" E. Fop. 11,000. ? It is beautl- ' 
fully and conveniently situated on a rising ground, at 
the'bottom of a deep bay, commanding a view of the 
island of Cos, and the southern shore of the Ccraunic 
gulnh, as far as Cape Krio. It has a small but well- 
siieltered harbour, with from two to three fathoms wa- 
ter, resorted to by Turkish cruisers, and having generally 
a ship of war on the stocks. In the bay outside the han> 
hour th(>rc arc from 10 to 20 fathoms. Houses of stone, 
and irregularly scattered along the shore of the bay, 
being interspersed with gardens, tombs, and cultivate 
fields. Streets narrow and dirty, and the bazars 
wretched. 'J'ne castle or fortress, situated on a pro- 
jecting roik ( 0 ) tiie E. side the harbour, was built by 
the Knights of Rhodes in 1402 : it is still in toleraldy 
good repair, and mounts 50 pieces of cannon. Ttie serai, 
or palace of the moosellim or governor, and some small 
mosques. Stand along the western margin of the har- 
bour. 

It is supposed that Boodroom occupies the site of the 
ancient llahcamassus, the country of Herodotus, and 
of Dionysius the historian. Above the town are the re- 
mains ol a theatre, 280 ft. in diameter, and which seems 
to have had 36 rows of marble scats. Old w'alls, exqui- 
site sculptures, fragments of columns, and other relics, 
evincing its ancient splendour and importance, abound 
in the town and its vicinity. {Beaufort's Karamanta, 
p. 96. ; Turru^r's Tour tn the Levant.) 

BOONDEE (Bitnih), a rajahship of Hindostan, 
prov. Raipootana, distr. Haraotec, under protection 
of the British; area {Sufherlarai), 2,291 sq. m. It was 
formerly much more extensive, but Kotah and its ter- 
ritory have been separated from it: in 1817 more than 
half the revenues were usurped by Scindia and Holkar, 
and the peasantry, impoverished by endless exactions ; 
but in 1818 the rajah receivinl a considerable accession 
ol dominion, and the town of Patun, from the hands of 
the British. Although small, this state is imjiortant, as 
it contains the principal passes from the S. into Upper 
Hindostan. The natives arc of the Hara tribe, wmeh 
has produced many celebrated men, and amongst others 
one of Aurungzebe’s best mncrals. 

Boondev, a town of Hindostan, prov. Rajpootana, 
cap. of the above rajahship. and residence of its sov., 
on the S. declivity of a long range of hills, 90 m. S.E. 
Ajmeer, 200 m. S.W. Agra ; lat. 25° 28' N., long. 750 
30' E. It is divided into New and Old Boondee ; the 
former is surrounded by a high stone wall, which 
extends up the acclivity to some fortifications which 
crown the hill ; the houses are mostly of stone, and 
two stories high. The palace is half way up the hill, 
and is a very striking stone edifice, supported partly by 
a perpendicular rock 400 feet high, but prindpally by 
solid piers of masonry. This city is also rendered pic- 
turesque by its numerous temples, magnificent fountains, 
and spacious main street opening to the palace, at the 
lower extremity of which stands a great temple, dedi- 
cated ta Krishna, with many groups in bas-relief, and 
other ^Iptures. Old Boondee is W. of the former, 
covers a considerable surface, and contains some fine 
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fountains and pagodas, but is in a state of general decay. 
The passes N. of Boondee are strongly defended, and 
abound in natural beauties, in royal and religious edi- 
fices, and other works. {HamiWm's E. 1. Gax. i. 268, 269. ; 
Mod. Trav. x. 82.) 

BOORHANFOOR (Barhanpura)^ a town of the 
Deccan India, prov. Candeish. of which it was the 
ancient cap., in the dom. of Scindia ; built in a pimn, 
on the N.W. bank of the Tuptee, 135 m. S.S.E. Oojein, 
and 215 m. E. Surat; lat. 21^ 19' N., long. 76® 18' E. 
'J'his is one of the largest and best built cities in the 
Deccan, though, as a whole, devoid of architectural 
beauty. Most of the houses are of brick, many 3 stories 
high, with neat facades, framed in wood, as at Oojein, 
and universally roofed with tiles ; but the fort and 
palace of its ancient sovereigns, and many Mohammedan 
mosques, chapels, and tombs, are heaps of ruins. Some 
of the streets are wide, regular, and paved with stone ; 
and there is a square of considerable extent : the finest 
building is a mosque, called Jumma Musjud, a pile of 
grey-stone, with a handsome facade, and octagonal 
minarets, but destitute of a cupola, the usual appendage 
to Mohammedan structures. The Tuptee is a clear and 
beautiful stream, but here of no great breadth, and 
easily fordable in the dry season. Boorhanpuor is sup- 
plied with water by aqueducts, which bring it a distance 
of 4 m., and distribute it through every street below the 
pavement, whence it is drawn up by leathern buckets. 
.5(X) of the best houses, are occupieii by Bokrahs, a 
Mohammedan sect, who arc the great merchants in 
this part of Hindostan, wear the Arabian costume, and 
call ttiemselves Arabs by descent. This city was con- 
quered by the Mahrattas in 1760, since which it has 
irogressiveiy decayed. It was captured by the British 
n 1803, but afterwards restored to Scindia. The grapos 
grown in its vicinity are said to be thq best in India. 
{Hamilton, i. 269, 270.) 

BOOllO, an isl. of the E. Archipelago, 4th divls. 
{Crav'furd), between lat. 3° and 4® S., and long 126“ 
and 127° E., 60 m. W. Cenam ; length, E. to W., 75 m., 
breadth 38 m. Rice, sago, a prolusion of aromatic and 
other woods, tropical iruits, and the best cajeput oil, 
are found here ; tlie interior is peopled by Ilorafooras, 
who subsist on sago and the chase. Some of the other 
inhabitants are Mohainir.cdans. Chinese junks and 
S. Sea wlnalers visit Jt, and the Dutch have a settlement 
on the island. 

BOOROOGIRD, a town of Persia, prov. Irak-Ker- 
manshaw', cap. guvernt. in a fine .and fruitful valley, 190 
m. N.W. lBpah.an. Fop. 12,000 {Kinncir). It nas a 
fine castle and several mosques. 'Ihe town and dist. 
attached to It belong to the tribe of Lack, who do not 
wander far from the sjiots to which they are partial, but 
settle in villages, and employ themselves in the improve- 
ment of their estates. 

BOOTAN, or BHOTAJf, an indep. state of N. Hin- 
dostan, between lat. 26^ 30' and 28° 30' N ., and long. 
68°30'Rnd 94° E., having N. the Himalaya, which divides 
it from Tibet ; E. and S. Assam and Bengal ; and W. tho 
river Teesta, which separates it from Sikkim : length, E. 
to W., about 350 m., by from 90 to 100 in width ; but its 
limits would greatly exceed this estimate were it de- 
scribed as comprising all the country immediately ad- 
joining the Himalaya, on both sides, from Cashmere to 
China, which is termed by the Hindoos Shote, and its 
inhabitants Bhotyas. Assuming it to ncludc the districts 
now referred to, its area has been estimated at about 
64,.500 s<i. in., and its pop. at 1,600,000. 'f'he external 
appearance of Bootan is the very reverse of that of Tibet, 
which is a level table-land, whereas it is almost entirely 
mountainous or hilly. 

Mountains. — Its N. portion, which is the S. declivity 
of the Himalaya, constitutes an almost imjiassabic fron- 
tier, consisting of lofty mountains, cither covered with 
snow, or black and destitute of all verdure excepting 
towards their base, where short and scanty herbage, a 
few bushes of holly, and occasionally a stunted pine, are 
all the signs of vegetation existing in this region. 

About 10 ra. from this boundary the aspect of tho 
country changes, becoming, although still bold and lofty, 
more picturesque and smiling : the hills arc cultivated to 
a considerable height, or covered with verdure often to 
their summits, having on their slopes luxuriant forests. 
The valleys are mere w(‘dge-shapea intervals, or water- 
courses, between the hills, and their vegetation is similar 
to that of the temperate parts of Europe. The country 
continues of this character for about 50 m. from N. to Si, 
gradually becoming less striking in its features as it ap- 

f ’oaches tho ierrtano, which divides it from Bengid. 

his is a tract of marsh-land, 25 m. in width, and covered 
with jungle, being the only plain belonging to Bootan : 
ito climate is most pestilential. 

The principal river Is the Tchlnchien, which intersect! 
the country N. to S., passing through the valley of Tas- 
sisudon, receiving the waters of the Fatcbien and Hat- 
chien, and after a turbulent course of about 160 m., during 
which it forms several cataracts, and rushes over vast 
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massei of rock, falls into the lirahraaputra, a few miles 
below llun{;amatty, where it is called the Gadawhar. 
There are several rivers of less consideration, suimosisd 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra ; but the violence of their 
course prevents the simplest form of navigation being 
practicable. 

The primary rocks In the mountains are chiefly granite 
and an imperfert quartz, having the appearance of 
marble, but emidoyed in the manufacture of a species of 
porcelain; goou limestone is abunilant, but not used 
cithi'r lor agricultural or «)ther purposes. It is conjee- 
tured tiiat the inouiit.iin ranges contain much mineral 
wealtli, but tliey remain almost wholly unexplored. Iron 
and <*opper are the only metals hitherto discovered, and 
tlie former alone is applied to any purpose by the na- 
tives. 

Tlie climate exhibits every variety, according to ele- 
vation, and summer heats and winter cold arc severally 
felt in plaei'H wit inn sigiit of each other. In themoun. 
taifiuiis regions it is not uuhe;iltliy, and resembles the 
climate of the S. of ICiirope, not being subjected either 
to the burning suns or periodical rains of Bengal. Snow 
prevails during a great part of the winter, except in some 
few districts ; showers are frequent in summer, and 
in consiHpHmc'c of the cxiialations arising from the nu- 
merous springs and cataracts, a certain huiniditv.per- 
vade.s the atniorpiicre, even at this season. Tanukka, al- 
thougli but a few miles distant from Tassisudon, has a 
climate so much milder than the latter, that it has been 
chosen as the winter residence of the sovereign. 

The mountain forests abound with beech, ash, ina]ile, 
liirch, yew, pine, flr, cypress, &c., but contain no o^s. 
Numerous fruits common to Europe flourish ; as apples 
(thougli of ail inferior quality), pears, aprieots, peaclies, 
walnuts, niolons, mulberries, strawberries, raspber- 
ries (the two liittiT fruits growing wild), oranges, and 
pomegranates, wliicli are excellent. In the colder dis- 
tricts, tlicciunamon-trec, and a species of rhuliarb, are 
found. 

The marshes of the S. abound with olcpliants, rhino- 
ceroses, tigers, bulfalocs, and other formidable wild ani- 
mals ; but, cxcentiiig in these parts, tiu‘y arc not abiin- 
ilaut. Captain 'L'unu'r speaks only of a kind of monkey, 
wliic.h inhabits its vicinity, and tlie yaik, or grunting ox, 
which is found among the mountains of the N . Imundary, 
but descends into the lower country lor pa.stuie during 
the winter inoutlis. Tlie Taiigun liorse, a s|M'eies peculiar 
to Bootan, ahoiil 13 handa high, well-formod, short- 
bodied, cUMii-iimbed, deep in Liieciiest, extremely active, 
and MrelUsuited t«> mountainous countries, is an objf'ct ot 
consid(‘r.il)l(' traflic with Bengal. 'I’liese have a tendency 
to become' piebald ; those of one colour amongst them, 
although rare, and less valued by the natives, arc much 
more e.stccined by the British inerchuiits. 

y*co;i/c. — The Booteas have been already noticed (see 
p. 1(12.) In iihysical formation they differ greatly from 
tlie Bengalese, being hardy, robust, strong, am! occa- 
sionally, in the mouiitaiu uistricts, attaining a height of 
more than 6 ft. Tiieir skins arc smooth, and often not 
darker than those of tlic inhab. of the S. of Europe ; 
fact's broad, and cticek-laiues higii, from which point the 
fact' rapidly narrows downwards ; the t'yt' is small anti 
black, with long noitftt'd corners, looking as if extended 
. in width l»y artificial means ; tliey have scarcely any 
’ cyc'hishes, beard, or whi'-kt'rs. Thty arc often greatly 
iilllicted with gtiUie, especially those who live near rivers 
Kutiject to iiuiiidatitm. 'I'liough not deficient in courage, 
they are pi'uceahly inelined ami inexiiert in the arts of war: 
the bow and nnow (in the use ot winch they are skilful), 
sword, and f.deliioii, a.e their ciilel weapons. No mili- 
tary discipline whatever is mairitamed, and ambush is 
more rr(H|U(>ntIy rt'norced to than open conllict. 'I'hey 
dress in wotilli'ii cloth ; ust* animal food and spirits. 
Ten is the usual bever.ige, but so prt'pared us to suit few 
palates but their own. Their dwellings .seldom exceed 
one story In hciglit ; the palace of the rajah, at Tas- 
sisiidon, consists of scver.il, and is inagnificcnt, as com- 
pared with the other editices. Miieli ingenuity is dis- 
played in the construction of their bridges, which are 
comnused either of timbt'r or chains of iron : tliere is one 
of the latter kind across the Tchiiiehicn, at Chuka, de- 
serving of admiration; the founder of which is unknown. 
'I'hcir aqueducts arc formed of tiu' trunks of trees hollowed 
for the purpose. Both polygamy and polyandry are in 
practice ; marriage is not ratitu'd by any religious form, 
and it fretpieiitly happens that one female becomes the 
joint property of several members of a family; the dead 
are burnt, and their ashes plunged into a river, on wrhich 
occasion certain ceremonies are performed by the Gylongs, 
a miinerous sect of reclu.ses, who apply themselves ex- 
clusively to administering the duties of religion. There 
are two annusd festivals; one in the spring, called the 
Aoo//, consisting of different sports, in wnich those of all 
ranks, sex, aud age, mix with unrestrained fVeedom ; and 
im autumnal festival, called muf/attm, embracing a mul- 
titude of Hindoo allegories. 

Agriculture. — In the culture of the laud the natives 
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display industry and care. Bii'e, wheat, barley, and a 
species of triangular seed bearing an alliuity to the 
pfdygonum of Linneeus, are tiie cliief .agricultural pro* 
ducts. The valley of I'assisudon, and some of the lands 
skirting the river, yield two crops annually ; the ground 
oil the slopes of the hills is levelled by cutting it into 
shelves, to enable it to be irrigated by the mountain 
streams. The most laborious offices of husbandry fall to 
the lot of the females. Notwithstanding tlie climate 
affords great advantages for tlic iiroduction of culiimrv 
vegetables, tlic turnip is the only one cultivated with 
much success; cucumbers, shallots, melons, &c.. are 
grown; but potatoes have failed, and are now totally 
neglected. 

The trade with the surrounding countries is a mo- 
no])uIy in the liands of tlie govermneiit. Coarse woollen 
cloths, horses, wax, ivory, goid-dust, silver ingots, musk, 
the various fruits of Booban, and Ctiincse maiiufiieturcs, 
form the cliief artieh'S of export to Bengal ; and the 
same articles, with the addition of rock salt, h'atlu'r, 
tobacco, paper, rice, &c., to Tibet. An annual caravan 
is sent by tlie deb-nijah into the Bengal presid., which 
returns laden with indigo (coinposing half tlie cargo), 
English woollens, linen cloths, cottons, samlal-wood, 
spices, assaftetida, slieet-copper, tin, gunjiowder, otter- 
skins, horns, hides, &c., the wiiele usually amounting in 
value to about 30,000 rupees. A small traflic with the K. 
division of tlie ilungi>nor district is also niaintaini'd. 
A base silver coin, worth about lOd., struck in Crouch 
Bahiu-, is current throngiiout Bootan, where there is no 
mint. 

Manufactures. — The principal is tiaper, made from 
the bark of a tree, from which material a kind of silk and 
satin is also made. Paro is the only market in Bootan, 
and here are manufiictun'd idols, swords, daggers, and 
the barbs of arrowN ; the latter arc dipped in a poison 

{ irocured from a tree unknown to Europeans, whicli, 
lowever, seldom proves mortal. 

Neltgton — Buddhism, of tlie Lama sect, is the pre- 
valent religion; but a diin'rcnce of opinion exists on 
certain points, one sect permitting tin* use of food con- 
sidered impure by the Bratimins. No interruption wliat- 
ever, of a diplomatic or otlier cliar;u*ter, is allowinl to 
interfere during tlic period of the ci'lebration of sacred 
rites : there are many similarities in religions customs 
here with those of 'J'llict. 

Government. — 'riii' soverc'ign power, though vcsti'd in 
the hands of the ilharma-nijali, wlio is regarded .as iios- 
scssing divine attrihutes, is exercised only by tlic deli- 
r:qah, who resides at 'I'assisudon The scvcial passes 
into the country are under the jurisdiction ol ollicers 
('ailed szthahs, who usually inhabit the fortresses of 
tlieir iieculiar districts, except in winter, wlien tlmy 
visit the lower countiy, to esc.ipe from the rigour of tlie 
hC.ison, and for tlx' purpose' of cst:d)lisliiiig tlieir autlior- 
ity, which is uiic»Ttaiii in its extent. 

The interior and S. parts of the eonntry are dividid 
into difl'ercnt domains, cadi controlh'd by a resident 
functionary, whose duty consists in the exaction of liie 
gov. dues, and general adininistratioii of his distr. I’lie 
most suhordiiiale of the public officers are calk'd vumL t a, 
which situat ion, how'cver, affords an rqiportunity for eon- 
slderable preferment, 'riie n'vennes of the rajah ar(' 
paid mostly in articles of ])roduce and mcrchandi-ji'. 
J'a.ssisu(lon, Wnndqioor, Tamiiukka, (diassa. .and Mori- 
chom.are the diiel towns; but, with the exception ol Llio 
first two, tliey are no lictter tl.an small villages. 

Uisiori/. — i)\ tills country, calk'd by the ancient 
Bniiimius Madra, no early n'cord has been transmitted, 
nor w as public attention much directed towards it until 
the deb-rajah’s invasion of the neighbouring territory <if 
Cuoch Baliar, in 1772, which the British govcrnuii'nt 
opposed ; but, tliruugti the intervention of the lama of 
Tibet, a peace was effected; the disputed district being 
awarded to tlie Buutanese. 

It is extremely difficult, and in some parts impossible, 
to dc'terminc the exact boundary of the country ; a regu- 
lar system of cncroacliincnt on tiic siirroiinding states 
liaving been long prai'tised by the Bootanese, who liavo 
at different periods appropriated to themselves consider- 
able possessions belonging to Bengal and Assam. Great 
alarm was created in 1H16 by a supposed threatened in- 
vasion of the Chinese, who had entiTcd Ni'paul ; and the 
deb-rajaii was excited by his fears to dei'lare himself 
amicably towards the British, in the hope of gaining 
assistance, if required. A treaty was conrliidpci in 177.^, 
for carrying on tlie traflic of the E. I. Company with 
Tibet, tlirough Bootan,' by moans of the native mer- 
chants, no other mode of communication being allowed. 
(iJamiUon's E. I. Gax. i. 270 — 270. ; Turner's Em- 
bassy to Tibet, passim.) 

BOOTON, an isl. of the E. Archipelago, 2d division; 
lying off the S.E. extremity of Celebes ; length, N. to S., 
8.5 in. ; avi^rage breadth about 20 m. ; between lat. 4P and 
60 S., long. 1230 £, n-, j,, high and woody, well 

cultivated, yielding rice, maize, an abundance of mipfeal 
fruits, poultry, &c. The Dutch had formerly a settle- 
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ment here, and sent an officer annually to destroy all the 
clove trees on the Island. {Hamilton's E. 7. Gaz.) 

BOPPAIIT (an. Baudobriga), a town of the Prussian 
Staites, prov. Uhine, on the left bank of that river, 
9 m. S. Coblcntz. Pup. 3,HOO. This is a very ancient 
town, its walls appearing to be built on the found- 
ations of a fort constructed by Drusus. In the middle 
ages it was an imperial city, and several councils have 
been held in it. The houses arc mostly of wood and 
jilaster, with projecting upper stories ; and the streets 
are narrow, ill 'paved, and filthy. The large convent of 
Maricuburg, founded in 1123, and some similar establish- 
ments, have been converted into the more useful purpose 
of cotton factories. The parish church and the old 
church of the Carmelites are worth notice. {Schreiber j 
Barrow's Tour^ &c.) 

BOJIDEAUX, or BOURDEAUX (an. Burdigala\ 
an Important commercial city and sea-port of France ; 
cap. df>p. Gironde, in the centre of an extensive jdoin, on 
the left or W. bank of the Garonne, 55 m. S.K. from its 
emboiiehure, 102 m. N.N.E. Bayonne, and 307 m. S,W. 
Paris ; lat. 44« 60' 2.V' N., long. (P 33' H-V' W. Pop. (m 
com.) 95,114. The Garonne here describes a semicircle, 
.ilong the outer side of which the city extends for about 
2^ in., with a breiulth of about 1 m. in its greatest dia- 
meter. Th(' city is divided into the old and new quarters : 
the former, or southern portion, which includes the an- 
cient Roman town, contains only narrow, crooked, and 
dirty streets, with ill-built stone houses ; w'hile the latter, 
comprising the N. part of the city, has mostly risen up 
Since 1743, w'hen the Intendant M. do Tourny com- 
menci‘d his enlightened administration. It is extremely 
handsome, and deservedly celebrated. The Rue du 
C>hapeau Rouge, which, with its continuations, divides 
the city into two nearly equal parts, is, in brcjulth, 
length, and appearance, not dissimilar to Portland 
Place, and hiis many elegant shops, and some noble 
edifices, as the Bourse, and Grand Theatre. The Alices 
and Coiirs de I’ouniy, the Clours du Jardin Public, the 
Cours d’Albret, ami several other streets ; and the i'/tfccs, 
or sqiures, entitled Louis Philippe Icr, Royale, Dauphine, 
&c., may be fiarticularised for their beauty or size. The 
I'aiibourg des Chartrions, whieh contains the Jardin 
Public, was spoken of as perhaps the finest suburb in 
I'hirojic, till the extension of building made it part of the 
city. 'J'lie ap])roach to Bordeaux by water is very 
striking. Tlie river, in its narrowest part, opposite the 
Place Royale, is 720 yards across, with a depth of 16 ft. 
at low, and ni'ariy 5 fathoms at high watt'r ; the length 
oi the ]M)rt, frmn one end to the other of the city, is 
1 eckoned at upwards of a league ; it is capable of accom- 
modating 1,200 ships ; and such as do not exceed 500 or 
600 tons may enb-r it at all times of the tide. The 
G.ironnr is sku'K'd along ttic city by a Kiiccession of 
Slip* i’b quays, wh.ch descc'iid, by a gentle inclination, to 
the watei 's edge, and, besides their utility, .are amongst 
the Tirineipid ornaments of the town, being lined with 
hariifsonie buddings, whose fumades have an imposing 
elfect. “On viewing,” says Mr. Inglis, “ this iriagnifi- 
ccMit cresci'iit from any op|K>sitc point from which the 
eye may embrace its whole extent, one cannot hesitate 
in aseribiug to it a di'cided superiority over any coup- 
tVu'il presented to us either in the French or the English 
metropolis.” {Svyitxerlandf ^c. p. 315.) On the opposite 
sale of the river tliere is only the small suburb of loi 
Bastidi'. The coinmunieatiou between the city and its 
Siibiirb is maintained by the lamous bridge of Bordeaux, 
one of the noblest structures of the kind that is any 
where to be met witii. It is 5324 yards in haigth (or 
1204 yards longer than Waterloo Bridge), by 48 ft. broad ; 
has 17 arches, the piers bi'ing ef stone, and the 
uppei parts partly of stone and p.irtly of brick. It was 
commenced in IHIO, and completed in 1821, at a cost of 
2(i(),(M)(V. Owing to the depth andstren^h of the current, 
it was a most laborious undertaking. The road to Paris 
passes over this bridge. The public buildings most worthy 
of notice are the cattuHlral, the churches of St. Michel, St. 
C'roix, St. Seurin, Paul, Bruno, and others ; the Bourse 
( Rxchange),Custom llo., Grand Theatre, Hall of Justice, 
Palais Royal, Fort de Ha, synagogue, )»ubUe baths, &c. 
The cathedral is a fine, but unfinished. Gothic edifice, 
commenced, according to Hugo, in the llth, and con- 
tinued, by several diflerent architects, in that and the 
succeeding centuries, from wiiich circumstance, although 
beautiful in parts, it wants harmony and regularity. It 
is 4134 ft. in length ; the height of its nave is 85 ft. ; that 
arm of the cross in which Its grand entrance is placed is 
adorned with two spires, each nearly 100 ft. in height. 
At a short distance from it stands the ancient belfry, 
formerly nearly 320ft. high; but having lieim much 
dilapidated during the Revolution, it is now reduced to 
little more than 100 ft. high, and serves as a shot tower. 
The church of St. Michel, built In the 12th century, is 
in a more perfect architectural style than the cathedral ; 
but, like ^her churches in Bordeaux, it is dark and 
gloomy, it also has an isolated belfry, wliich was 320 
ft. hign until mutilated, and in part destroyed, by a 
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tempest in 176A. On its summit is now a telegraph, 
forming part of tlie line between Paris and Bayonne ; 
and beneath it is a cavern in which dead bodies have been 
preserved for a lengthened period. The churih of St. 
Croix is tho most ancient ol all, having been built before 
the middle of tho 7th centuiw, and restored Inr Charle. 
inagne. The churches of 'Notre Dame, St Paul, and 
the College Royal, are of much later date. The syna- 
gogue is a handsome building, erected in the time of 
Napoleon. There are 2 Protestant churches, but they 
present nothing worthy of remark. The Bourse is a 
targe edifice, with a splendid staircase, and a hull in 
its centre, 984(1. in length, by 664 ft. broad, lighted by 
a large glazed dome, 784 ft. high, and adorned with a 
gallery supported by a double rank of arcades. In the 
upper part of the building arc the Council Chamber, 
Tribunal of Commerce, and rooms used for other public 
pur^ioses. The Custom House, built on the corres- 
ponding side of tho Place Royale, is. externally, like the 
Bourse. The Grand Theatre, built in the reign of liouis 
X'VI., at an expense of 170,000/., has, without exception, 
the handsomest exterior in France, and perhaps in 
Euro)>e. It will accommodate 4,0(K) perr-ons, and has a 
fine concert.room, a spacious hall, cafes, and other apiut- 
ments. There arc several other theatres, hut none is 

I iarlicularly distinguished. The Palais, or ChAteau Royal, 
milt in 1 778, and formerly tlie residence of the archbishop, 
is an extensive ami fine structure, v ith a large quadri- 
lateral court in its centre. Napoleon made it an iinpcrial 
pahuv. The Palais (le Justice, the seat of the royal eourt, 
and civil tribunal, has a marble statue of Montesquieu. 
The modern town-ball is of Gothic architecture ; of 
the ancient one, built in the Rith century, nothing at 
present remains but an oval tower, surmountiHl by a 
dome, flanked by two turrets, called the Tour de I'llor- 
loev, • 

llordcaux was for a long period fortified ; but the 
new streets (ilannod by M. de Tourny for the most part 
occupy the sites of the former works : the Fort de 11a, 
constructed by Charles VII., is now converteti into tho 
prison: the CliAteau Tromjictte, built by the same 
sovereign in 1453, was demolished in 1817 ; and its site, 
which now forms the Place Louis PhUinne, laid out as a 
promenade, apd plantc'd with trees. There are some 
remains of antiquity in Bordeaux: tlie principal is what is 
called the “ Palace of Gallieniis,” a v'ast amphitheatre of 
brick and stone, believed to have been erected about 
A.D. 260, but now much dilapidated. It stands in the 
N. half of the city, about fin. from the ancient Roman 
town. It ajipears to have been of an ellijitlc form, 144^ 
yds. long, by nearly 1 15yds. wide, and ea)).ibleor accom- 
modating 15,(MK) spectators; it sutfered greatly during 
the revolutionary phreiizy in 1792 (when the Palais 
d’OmbriOre, or Castrum Urabraria*, another Roman 
edifice, was also, for the most part, destioyed) ; hut its 
two principal entrances, 28f ft. high, by 19 1-6th ft. wide, 
and a jiart of its circumfcrencij, are still nearly perfect. 
Most other relics of the Roman dominion have disap- 
peared. The Temple of TvtclU\ supposed to have been 
deflicatcd to the tutelary divinity of tiie place, and to have 
been erected early in the first century, was 8K ft. in length 
on each side, and contained 24 enormous columns, 17 of 
which were standing towards the end of the 17th century. 
It was much mutil.ited in 1649, and totally demolished 
under Louis XIV., in 1677, to make room lor the glacis, 
constructed by Vanban, round tlie C'hAt»*au 'J'rompette. 
No trace is found of the Temple of Diana and Fountain 
of Divona ; and tlie stream DtvHta, now lia Devise, men- 
tioned by A usoiuus {Clarw t7r6es, xiv. B.), 

I'er nifdiiininue nrbiR fontani fliiininis rilvciim : 

S ui'in vater Oci’iumsri'fluociiiTi ir.ivlfverlt (chui, 
ilUbi tuluiu hiMMJl' bis clubiltus K'liuor — 

instead of supporting fleets, is now arched over, .ind no 
vestiges arc extant of its dock. 

Bordeaux has many structures. &c. devoted to trade, 
arts, and manufactures. 'J’here arc several building, 
docks, in which brigs, frigates, &c., and oven shijis of the 
line are constructed, tliough not so many of eitlicr as 
formerly. The Abattoir Grm'ral (slaughterhouse), com- 
mcnced in 1827, Is, like the Entrepot for CJoIonial Pro- 
duce near it, a largo building well iwlaptcd for its purpose. 
There is a very extensive simff manufactory near the 
Fort lie Ha, employing from 400 to 500 hands, and con- 
taining a warehouse capable of holding 30,130 cwt. of 
tobacco. There are numerous brandy distilleries, sugar re- 
fineries, vinegar, glass-bottle, shot, and cordage factories, 
iron and steel forges, potteries, and tanneries, with manu- 
factures of cottons, woollens, kid gloves, bonnets, corks, 
playing-cards, liqueurs, musical instruments, barrels, 
turpentine and other drugs, soda, alum, vitriol, xnine- 
rid waters and other chemical preparations; and In 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux some gunpowder fa- 
brics. 

The trade of the port is considerable in the produce of 
these manufactures, and in grain, cattle, and timber ; but 
the chief articles of export arc the famous red wines of the 
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Gironde and brandy. A large portion of the inhab. of the 
Quartier de Chartrons are wine mercliaiits, and a great 
part algo of that quarter is fjccupicd with cellars, some of 
which arc capable of containing 1,(KX) tuns of wine. ' The 
ea}iortR of wine from Bordeaux amount at present to 
from 50,0(10 to OO.CKK) tuns a year, and would doul>Uc8s be 
much greater were It not for the lieavy duties imposed 
on most foreign articles. The trade of the port has 
also suffered severely from the depressed state of the 
French colonies, owing to the preferenefe given to the 
growers of Iwet-root sugar. Besides wines and brandies, 
which are furnished to every country with which Bor- i 
deaiix has any trtwlef the chief exports arc liqueurs, 
walnuts, chestnuts, dried fruits, vinegar, tartar, skins, 
flour, cork, and various drugs to England. Spirit of 
wine, tartar, molasses, and colonial produce to the N. 
of Kiirope ; fruits, verdigris, and a few manufactured 
artiides to the U. States ; to Spanish America and the W. 
India coloides of France, French manufactures, furni- 
ture, rattle, and flour ; to the S. Seas, the E. Indies, 
and Chiiiii, all sorts of manufactures, furniture, silver, Ac. 
Bordeaux is the chief port of Suiitliern Fnuice for colonial 
produce ; it receives from America, India, and Africa, 
coffee, sugar, pepper, eigars, canclla bark, indigo, niiin- 
quina, tea, rice, cocoa, skins, dye-woods, &c. ; iron, lead, 
anil other metals are imported, especially from England ; 
tish, glue, and tallow from llussia ; timber from the Bal- 
tic ; metals, oil, liquorice, saffron, Ac. from Spain ; zinc 
and steel from Germany : cheese and stock-flsh from 
Holland ; linens from England, and the two last-named 
rountries, Ac. In 1H3(>, 3r>3ri vessels, including their 
repeated voyages, arrived at Bordeaux; of wlilch 6M8 
were from toreign ports, and ‘2,K(>7 ftrom French ports. 
Oi the foreign vessels entering the port, 94 were English. 
There belonged to the city, on the Ist of January, 1K37, 
3r)7 vessels, df the burden of 6C.3.55 tons ; of these 230 
vessels, of the burden of 57,600 tons, were employed in 
foreign trade, and the others in coasting trade and river 
n.i\ igHtion. The tnulc with the interior, is greatly facili- 
tated by the Canal du Midi (Sir Fuanck.) The custom 
duties at Borde.aux, in IH.'}!, amoiinttsl to 550,478/. 

I>i)rde,aux ftosseshCH several charitable institutions. 
“ The New Hospital, erected to replare that of St. Andre 
(built in 1390), is,** says Mr. Inglls, “ upon a scale of 
inagnilieence and comfort beyond what is to l>e found in 
any other town iii ICurope. 1 dedicated the second of my 
days at Bordeaux to a visit to this hospitid, and was 
ennally surprised at its extent, and deiiglited with the 
ailinirable arrangements that pervade every part of it. 
Tnere is nothing that this hospital does not contain. It 
iiicitiiles 710 beds for sick persons, and IR chambers for 
till* accommodation of {lersuns who pay for the attentions 
they receive. It contains baths, bakehouses, courts, an 
apothecary’s shop, water-reservoirs, gardens, and ac- 
commodation for medical men. There are also In the 
hospital 34 reservoirs for water, as a provision against fire, 
roiitaiiiing 1,410 hhds 1 need scarcely odd, that, in the 
clean tiness of every department, the hospital is perfect; 
and that in the smallest minutiae, every thing is found ttiat 
can contribute either to health or to comfort. The Bor- 
delais are justly proud of this noble institution.*’ (.s'u'i/- 
zt'rlnruly u. 31 R ) There are, also, hospitals for idienn, 

fouiidliugs, tlie aged, insane, Ac., bureaux dc charitf, 
a depot de mendii and other similar establishments. 
There are two buildings near the river, each 3<i jards 
square, devoted to public baths ; their exterior is crowned 
with an agreeable terr.ice, and the interior of both is 
fitted up with all the various kinds of baths, medicinal and 
otherwise. The vineyard of tiie former monastery ol the 
Carttiiisians is now converted into a public cemetery: 
there are three otliers in Bordeaux, two belonging to 
tlie Protestants, and one to tlie Jews. 

Bordeaux is the seat of an archbishopric, of a royal 
court and court of assize, and tribunals of primary ju- 
risdiction and of coiimierce. It has numerous scientific 
and scholastic Institutions. The Museum occupies a 
large extent of ground, and comprises tint public library, 
cabinet of natural history and antiques, a picture gallery, 
schools of design and painting, observatory, Ac. The 
public library contains 110,000 vols., amongst which are 
some rare works, and several valuable MSS. : the other 
departments ore not very rich ; the picture-gallery, how- 
ever, boiuts of some good jiaintings of the French, Ita- 
lian, and Flemish schools. There is a botanic garden, 
at which a course of lectures, recognised by the univer- 
sity of France, is annually delivered ; a university ^- 
demy, royal academy of arts, sciences, and belles-lettres, 
a royal college, a faculty of theology, with schools of na- 
vigation and medicine, a normal school, a school for 
deaf and dumb, Ac. ; an Athennum ; Linnnan, philoma- 
thlc, and medicoH:hlrurgical societies, a royal society of j 
medicine, a society of commercial emulation, Ac. In the 
vicinl^ of the city is an experimental farm, and a race- 
course or hippodrome: the country round is chiefly 
appropriated to the culture or tne vines ; but, from iu 
flatness, is devoid of much picturesque beauty. There is 
a Joint-itock bank vrlth a capital of 3,0U0,00U flraiics, and 
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a numUde-pif^t in Bordeaux. Since 182.5, this city has 
been lighted with gas. The inhabitants arc generally 
opulent, and live in a style superior to that common in 
any other Frencli city, Paris excepted. The jurisdiction 
of the royal court of Bordeaux extends over tlie deps. 
Gironde, Charentc, and Dordogne ; its archbishopric, 
which originated in the third century, has for suffragans 
the bishops of Agen, Angoulcme, Polctiers, Perigueux, 
La Rochelle, and Lucon. Bordeaux sends 4 deputies to 
the chamber, 3 for the city, and 1 for the arrondisse- 
ment 

Hiitory^ 4-c.— Theepocn of the foundation of Bordeaux 
Is unknown. It was the capital of the BUuriges Vtvisci, 
a Celtic nation of (>aul, ana a celebrated commercial city 
in the time of Strabo. It was taken by the Romans in 
the reign of Augustus ; and Hadrian made it the metroim- 
lis of the second Aquitaine. In the reign of Gallienus, 
Tctricus, the governor of this prov., one of the so-called 
thirty tyrants, assumed the purple here, and it is most 
probable (Hugo) tb.at it was he who built the celebrated 
amphitheatre. In 417 the Visigoths, in 509 Clovis, and 
in 729 the Saracens, possessed themselves of it ; under 
Charlemagne, it was governed by a count of its own ; in 
the ninth century it was ruined by the Normans It 
substKiuently became the cap. of Guienne, and full with 
the rust of that duchy under the kings of England, to 
whom it almost uninterruptedly belonged till the F^nglish 
were finally exfielled from Franco in the reign of Henry 
VI. Generally speaking, this city has in later times been 
attached to the interests of the Bourbon family ; but in 
1H30, on the publication of the ordonnaneex o‘f CharU's 
X., the standard of revolt was hoisted here before ncw.s 
arrived of the same occurrence m Paris. Bordeaux and 
its vicinity have, in all ages, produced celebrated men : 
amongst others, Montcbijincu and Montaigne ; the Latin 

E iet Ausoniu.s, in tlie fourth century ; Chaptal de BiK‘h, 
dward the BLack Prince, Jay, Deseze, Ac. ; Pope (Ele- 
ment V., anil Richard 1 1. of England, were .also n.atives of 
this city. (Jlugo^ France Ptttori’sqni'y ii. 63 — 72.; Guide 
du Voyageur, S^c.y 1837, p. 1.58 — 162.) 

BORGIA, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria Ultra, r.*ip. 
cant., in a plain 6 m. W. Catunz.aro. Pop. 3,(J(Ki. li.iv. 
ing been almost totally destroyed by an earthipiake ir 
1783, It w'as rebuilt by Ferdinand I v. Its environs pro- 
duce highly-esteemed wines, :uid large quantities ol 
silk-worms. 

BORGO, a sea-port town of Russia in Europe, prindp. 
Finland, gov, Nyland, at the bottom of a bay of the 
Giilph of Finland, :i.5 m. E.N.E. Helsingfors ; lat. 6()<J 22* 
N., long. 2.5'^ 4.y E. It is the sent of a bishopric, and 
has a gymnasium. The h.arhour is indilTerent, and it has 
but little trade. It was here that the emperor Alexander 
receivw! the oath of fidelity temlercd by tlie states of the 
principality. 

BORGCiMANF.RO, a town of the S.ardinian .states, 
prov. Nov.ara, caji. arroud., on the Gogna, IHm. N.N.W. 
Novara. Pop. 6, (KM). It is surrounded by walls, and is 
wi‘ll built ; has a tine square, several convents, an hos- 
pital, and a rntmt-dc-pu^!^. 

BORGO-SAN-DGNINO, a town of the duchy of 
Parma, c.ip. distr., on the Stirone, 22 m. S.E. Placentia. 
Pop. 4,(M)U. It is surrounded by walls, has .t ducal 
palace, a c.'ithedral, 4 parish ehurchos, a college, a semi- 
nary, a workhouse, and some iabric.s of silk and linen. 
It owes its name to St. Uoiiiuo, who was beheaded liere 
in 304. 

Borgo is prefixed to the name of various small towns 
in diil'erent parts of Italy. 

[ BORISSOF, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Minsk, 
on the leil bank of the Berezina, 4.5 m. N.E. Minsk. 
I’op. Borissof would be unworthy of notice in a 

work of this sort, but fur the celebrity it lias acquired 
from the disastrous passage of the BerL^ziii.*!, clTerteil near 
it, by the remains of the French army under Napoleon, 
on its retreat from Moscow, in 1812. 

BORlSSOGLEDSK.atown ofEuropcan Russia, gov. 
Jaroslavl, on the right bank of the Wulga, opposite to 
Romanof. Pop. 4,0(X). It is picturesquely situated on .i 
hill declining towards the Wolga, and surrounded with 
dense forests. It is also the name of another small 
Russian town, gov. Tambof, on the left bank of tlie 
Vorona. 

BORKHUM, a small Isl. in the North Sea, belonging to 
Hanover, off the mouth of the Ems, about 9 m. from 
the nearest point of the mainland. It is included in the 
bailiwick of Pewsum, is about 13 m. in circ., and has 
about 500 inhab. It is so low that at high water it is 
divided by the sea Into two pretty equal parts. The 
inhabitants arc mostly seamen, several of them being em- 
ployed as harpooners in the ships engaged in the northern 
whale-fishery. They also raise corn, fruits, and cattle. 
It is an established custom, that a third part of all articles 
saved from shipwreck goes to the individual on whose 
land the disaster took place. Borkhum is a par., with a 
church and a school. The spire of the chuvnh serves 
also as a lighthouse. The lantern, which is furnished with 
reflecting lamps, is 150 ft. above the level of the sea. and 
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U in lat. 630 3.V 20*' N., lonjr. fio 40* SC" R. (Diet, 
Ge^aphiquCf SfC,; Ctmlier, gur Ics Phareg^ 2d edit. 

^ BOllMIOf a town of Austrian Italy, prov, ValtcHne, 
at the confluence of the Fredosso with the Adda, 90 in. 
N.E. Sondrio. Pop. 6,500. A large cattle fair is an- 
nually held here, from the 22d to tne 26th of October ; 
and in its vicinity, on the declivity ol Mount Braglin, are 
celebrated mineral springs, much frequented by patients 
from the Valtelinc and the Grisorib. Tins town was 
formerly much more considerable; but licing sacked, 
burnt, and Its Inhab. put to the bword, in I(i21, it has 
never recovered from the disaster. {Rampoldt.) 

BORNKO (called by the natives Tauna Klemantan), 
the largest island in the world, Australia being reckoned 
a continent, occupying nearly the centre of the R. 
Archipelago ; between lat. 4^ 10' S„ and 7'' N., and 
long. 10!>« and llO*^' 20' E. ; having N. and W. the China 
Sea ; E. the Celebes St^a and Straits of Macassar ; and S. 
the Sea of Java: form compact ; length, N.E. to S.W., 
760 m., breadth 960 m. ; area, 200,000 sq. m. Pop. 
probably from .3 to 4 millions. The coasts arc less 
indented by deep bays, or creeks, than those of most 
islands of the Archlp. ; notwithstanding which, it has 
several fine and spacious harbours. The shores consist 
usually of mud banks, with numbers of minute and 
rocky islets around them ; the land for several miles 
tow.irds the interior continuing marshy and alluvial. 
Interspersed with gentle acclivities, covered with under- 
wood. In the maps a chain of mountains, running N.E. 
to S.W., have been represented as passing through the 
centre of the island ; but Mr. Earl, who visited the 
interior in 1K34, saw no traces of these, nor docs he 
believe in their existence. Excepting the volcanic chain 
of mountains passing' througli Java, and the S. parts of 
the archipelago, to the E., all the hill ranges of those 
islands run N. W. and S.E., and seem to be continuations 
of the grctit ranges which run in that direction through 
tile ultra-Gangetic peninsula, and of which the rocky 
island Polo Condor and the Natunas seem to be con- 
necting links. They are all of the same geological cha- 
racter— granitic ; and in Borneo probably terminate in a 
range which lines tlie S.E. shore for IM) m., called the 
Hundred Mountains. There are many isolated hills in 
Borneo, .and a range stretching along the N.W. coast, of 
about 9, 0(H) It. in height. (Sec A'aWsA/op, ^c.) There 
arc niinicrous .and extensive plains, especially in the N. ; 
but the most nniiortant yet known to Europeans is that 
of Montradok, near the W. coast. There are said to 
be u|iwards i>l 100 rivers, many being navigable, and 
some of consideiablc size. The principal is the Ban- 
jarinassin, which has a S. course nearly throughout the 
whole island, and falls into the sea not far from the 
town of the same name on the S. coast. The Passir, 

C 'ti, and many others, are met with on the E. coast ; 
on the W. the .Sambas, Pontiana, Landak, Sticcadan, &c., 
arc the principal; the first is 1 m. wide at its mouth, 
and much more a little farther inland. It has been 
ascended in small vessels by the Dutch for 80 m., and 
beyond that is said to be available for canoes to within 
two dajs’ w.dk of Borneo Proper. The larger rivers, 
which come from the centre of the island, ap})ear not to 
have their origin in any mountainous region, as thi^ 
rise no higher during the rainy season : they seldom 
rontain .any sandbanks or rapids. 

Notiiing satisfactory has been communicated respect- 
ing the geology of Borneo, except the granitic character 
of its primary mountains ; its soil, in the neighbourhood 
of the European settlements vies in richness with that 
of any other island of the Archip. In the N.E. it is said 
to be superior to all other parts. Borneo is rich in valu- 
able minerals : it is the only island of the Archip. 
where diamonds arc found ; the chief of which are from 
Landak, in the Chinese territory : one, in the rougli state 
weigiilng 967 carats, and worth, according to the common 
but absurd method of estimating such articles, 269,978^., 
has licpu found there, and was, in 1H1.6, the property of a 
petty chief. Diamonds are most numerous m the allu- 
vial soils, in wliich gold Is also found ; and are of gcMid 
water, though usually small. The plain of Montradok 
is said to iiave formerly yielded 88J)62 oz. annually of 
pure metal (Hamilton ) ; the soil in which It is found is 
stilT, and the veins lie from 8 to 1.6 ft. below the surface. 
It is met with chiefly in small particles, nearly as fine as i 
sand, although sometimes in irregular pieces of the size of | 
a sixpence. There are inexhaustible mines of ore of anti- i 
mony of very superior quality at Serawak ; 1,400 tons of 
which, at 16s. to 20s. per ton, are annually exported to 
Singapore : tin Is plentiful in some parts, and a little 
iron is procured from the interior. 

Climate. — The climate of the N. is similar to that of 
Ceylon, and not subject to the hot land winds that pre- 
vail on the coast of Coromandel : the W. coast has no 
rainy season in particular, but is refreshed by showers oil 
the jjjnr round. Europeans have had but little inter- 
course with the eastern parts, and little respecting them 
is known. 
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Borneo is generally very fertile ; but, except in Borneo 
Proper, the grain produced is nut sufRclent ior home con- 
sumption. Timber is often very largo ; but not generally 
of the kinds suited for ship-biulding. No teak has been 
yet discovered : mangrove and rattans are plentiful on 
the banks of the rivers: iron-wood, ebony, camphor, 
damraer, and tankamem trees (from tlie latter of which 
wood-oil is obtained), cocoa-palm, betel, cinnamon, sago, 
&c., are amongst the principal trees. The camphor.tree 
grows to 16 or 16 ft. in circ., and proportionally high : it is 
cut down, split into pieces, and the produce (which is pro- 
bably the best) found in the fissures : none of either the 
Borneo or Sumatra camphor is imported into England, 
which is supplied with that article from China only. 
Rice is excellent ; but the Dutch are very Jealous of its 
exportation, except through themselves Maize and the 
sugar-cane are cultivated, as well as the plantain and 
many other tropical fruits. 

— The elephant, rhinoceros, and leopard, are 
confined to the N.E. corner of the isl. ; tlie ox and wild 
hog arc natives of the foreats ; and the jungles furnish an 
endless variety of the ape and monkey tribes ; amongst 
which are the orang-outang, and a siiecies of baboon, 
thought by Mr. Earl to be hitherto undesciibed, 3 ft In 
height, tailless, with short, glossy, brown hair, and an 
aquiline nose projecting U in. from the face. The tapir, 
numbitrs ol deer, and small boars, no larger than badgers, 
but with shaggy hair, inhabit Borneo. 

Mr. Karl saw a small amphibious animal from 2 to 8 
in. in length, with large pectoral extremities, leaping 
about in vast numbers on the mud of the W. coast, which 
ve.ry rapidly buried itself on the approach of an enemy ; 
these are thought great delicacies, and caught in a singu- 
lar manner by the Malays, who obtain a thin plank sevt?- 
ral ft. long by about 1 It. broad, with spikes projecting 
from the entl, anil then, with the right knee resting on the 
plank, tliey push it ranidly forward, by mbims ol the left 
loot, against tlie inuil, and transfix the lillle animals 
beture they have time to escape. The Sooloo Sea is 
much frequented by English whalers tor tlie snermacctl 
whale. The seas abound with turtle, and plenty of iish, 
oysters, and other testacca, kolothuria, &e. 

Peojilc — The interior and p-art of the N.W. coast are 
peojticd by Dyaks, and, it is said, by a race with woolly 
hair, like the Papuan negroes ; the W. coast by Malays, 
Chinese, and Dutch colonists ; the N.W. by half-caste 
descendants of the Moors of W. llimlostan ; the N. by 
An.'imese (Cochin China) ; N.E. by Suluks ; E. and S. 
coasts by Bugis, of CelelM:s. Besides these, three tribes 
live in small craft. In a wandering manner, about the 
shores ; viz. the Laiiuns, from Magindanoa ; the Orang- 
Badju, and Orang-Tidong ; source unknown. 

iJva/rjr. — The Dvaks (Orang Benua), a savage race, 
believed to be the aborigines, are scattered all over the 
island in different small tribes. Tliey are of a middle 
size, and, except when cramped up by being con- 
stantly in a canoe, are invariaiily straight-limbed aiid 
well-lonned, muscular, though inferior to the Chinese 
in ability to carry burdens ; ieet short and broad ; toes 
turned rather inwards ; che(‘k-bunes high ; forehead 
broad and flat ; eyes rather long, and the outer higher 
t^an the inner angle ; faces prominent, with a ph'asant 
expression, and mure like that of the Anamesc than 
other Asiatic nations ; hair straight and lila<‘k : no 
beard. The women are interesting, often goml-looking, 
and sometimes even fair : many are married to Cliiiiese, 
and make unexceptionable wives aiul motiiers. '1'lie.ir 
manners arc mild and prepossessing, but as they dread 
the Malays, from whom they have suffered formerly, 
they commonly avoid strangers ; yet it is said th.it Ihcio 
is no Eastern people more apt to make progress in arts. 
(Earl.) 

In the N.E., and near Bnnjarmassim, their condition is 
the most ameliorated. At the latter place, and on the S. 
coast, they are said to possess a written character, and 
they arc there ashamed to avow certain of their usages ; 
such as that of seeking for and presming human heads, 
&c. Rice is their chief food, witii pork, fish, deer, and 
other wild animals, which tliey stioot by means of arrow s 
blown through a tube. This is their general weapon, 
but they sometimes use crooked bows and arrows, the 
latter of which arc dipped in poison. They spend much 
time in ill-built, shallow canoes, about. 10 ft. long, and 
made by hollowing out a single tree ; hut on shore inha- 
bit thatched bamboo houses, elevated on posts, and en- 
tered by a ladder, which is always drawn up at night : 
these habitations are often collected in small villages, and 
defended by stockades. The men wear but little clothing ; 
the women much more, and are bashfiil and modest : both 
sexes love finery, especially beads and feathers. Tatooing 
is in use among some of the tribes. 

Upon the banks of the larger rivers many tribes often 
unite together, under the rule of one stronger than tho 
rest ; but in the forests they keep separate, and speak 
dialects so different as to be often unintelligible to each 
other. The more civilised have adopted Mohammedan- 
ism ; others less civilised believe in a Supreme Being and 
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a future state, but suppose that, In the latter, the owner 
of a human head will nave the former wearer of It as his 
slave 1 a belief which has naturally led to a widely-ex- 
tended system of human sacrifice. No one can marry 
without the head of some one having been first obtained 
by himself or his friends ; and at tlie funerals of persons of 
consequence, or treaties of peace between chiefs, slaves 
or prisoners are decapitated to obtain these trophies : the 
heads arc dried and hung up in tlie houses ; and jdratical 
expeditions arc often undertaken with no otlier object than 
to obtain tiiem. Some I)j aks arc occupied in washing gold, 
and dispose of the gold-dust to the Malays for red and blue 
cotton cloths, beam;, brass wire, salt, and other necessa- 
ries of life, and tobacco, of which they arc extravagantly 
fond. To avoid more intercourse than necessary with 
the Malays, they oblige them always to dispose of their 
merchandise at the nearest Dyak town. Next to human 
heads, winch appear to them the most valuable of all 
articles, China jars are valued, and from some super- 
stitious motives are so higldy prized that they have been 
known to fetch 200/. or more. A circumstance, stated by 
Mr. Karl, which maybe of use to individuals triuilng with 
Borneo, is, that if any one drink the smallest quantity of 
the blood of a Bomese in a cup of water, he, by doing so, 
binds him by tics closer than those of consanguinity. 
The I.anuns are a piratical people, who infest the N.W. 
coast for .300 m., and cruise in other parts of the Archi- 
pelago, plundering villages, and often carrying off their 
wtiole population into slavery. Sometimes the Dyaks 
join witli them in these predatory expeditions, and bring 
aw.ay the iron and litiinan heads, w'hile thcLanuns appro- 
priate tlie rest of the spoil. The Orang-Badju arc a kind of 
sea gipsies, in person like theM.alays ; living at the mouths 
of most rivers on the F. border, in iamilicsof about aduzen 
or fifteen, in bo.*its of from H to lOtons each, covered, when 
in harbour, with a roof of matting. 3'hey are employed 
chiefly in fisliihg, taking trip.ing, and making s;ut from 
burnt sca-weed. They are generally Mohammedans, but 
by no means rigid in their tenets. The Orang-Tidong 
live to the N. of the latter, and cruise among the Philip- 
pi m>s and Sooloo isles, where they dispose of sago, on 
whicli they cliieliy subsist. They are a hardy race, and 
are said to be occasionally cannibals. 

The Dutch have two small stations on the W. coast. 
Sambas and Pontiana, about 90 ra. apart. The town of 
Sambas is meanly built, and contains no habitation of 
stone, or other substantial material : the houses of the 
government officers arc low wooden, thatched buildings ; 
tbr! huts of tlie n.ativcs are chiefly raised on posts, as- 
cended by ladders, but many are built on floats on the 
river, as in Siam. The Chinese campon^ is the only 
street ; the fort is a mere embankment, surrounded by a 
stockade of )>ole8,aiid mounted with a few nine-pounders ; 
it contains the barracks, with a garrison of 40 men, half 
of whom are Kuropeans. Before the Dutch settled here, 
the place was a nest of pirates, destroyed by the British 
i.i 1MI2: the climate is not unhealthy, though the coast is 
covered with swamps and jungle. Sambas has the better 
river, but Pontiana is the better town. Between the two 
are the Chinese settlements of Montraflok, Landak, A'C. 
The gold mines near the former place are generally worked 
by companies of merchants clubbing together. Spades 
and mattocks are the only mining instruments in use : 
the ore is brought up in baskets, then washed (for the 
Chinese have no other method of treating it), and the 
gold-dust made into little packets, each weighing two 
Spanish dollars. About 3,SliO oz. troy a year are sent to 
Singapore, which Mr. Karl thinks may be about l.lfitli of 
the present produce of the isl.and. The ('biiiesc appctir 
to be of a class like the lowest at Canton : previously to 
the Dutch settlement here in 182.3, 3,000 of them arrived 
annually as settlers ; but emigration has now cea.<;ed, 
owing to the treatment they have received from the I 
Dutch. Mr. Earl reports that, in 1H34, the Chinese ex- 
pressed a great desire to trade with the British at Singa- 
ore, but the Dutch have interdicted all comniunicatioii 
etween them and foreign nations, except tlitough thp 
medium of Sambas and Pontiana; and, being in pos- 
session of tlie coast line, they are enabled to prevent 
it. The consequence is, that the Chinese refuse to ! 
hold communication with the Dutch, and tlie whole ! 
trade of the W. coast has been much duninished through 
their illiberalfty. The W. coast w.as e<*ded to the 
Dutch by the King of Bantam in 1780 ; but the 
cession, for some time afterwards, was resihted liy tlic 
Sultan of Succadan. In 1823, the Dutrli settled at ]’on- 
tiana, and purchased the monopoly of some di.amond 
mines from the Malay sultan. Finding these unprofitable, 
they endeavoured next to take forcible possession of 
the Chinese mines, but being repulsed, they blockaded 
the Chinese between their two settlements, obliging them 
to trade by their ports, and guarding the coast by several 
vessels. The Dutch revenues are chiefly derived from 
monopolies of salt and opium, the former of which is 
Imported from Java, &c., in vessels chartered by govern- 
ment, and sold at seven times the import price, the inte- 
rior being entirely dependent on the coast for its supply: 


other resources are from capitation taxes on the Chinese, 
and Imposts on their entering or leaving the Dutch set- 
tlement. The pop. (18,34) of the Chinese and Dutch 
territories was estimated by Mr. Karl as fullow/s : — 


Chinese ..... 150,000 

(90,000 in the Dutch settlement.) 

Malays _ - - . . .'JO, 000 

Bugis ..... 1(),(K10 

Arabs ..... 400 

Javanese and Ainboynese soldiers . . I.IO 

Dutch • - - • . . HO 

Dyaks 250,000 

Total 4(i0,(W0 


Exports^ — The princip.*!! exports of the W. coast arc 
old, diamonds, antimony, camphor, bees’ wax, deers* 
orns, dammn\ cbon\% wood oil. rattans, pi'pper, bezoar- 
Btones, and iron, to .lava, for the m.miitncturc of knses. 
The iron of the inl«;rior is either exceedingly good, or th« 
Dyaks are able to tcmjier it astonishingly well, for their 
steel scimitars are capable of cutting through an iron nail 
or wire without difliculty. {Earl.) 

Borneo Proper. — The state next in importance to 
the colonies is Borneo Projier, a Malay sovereignty in 
the N.W., probably the most <*inciont of all in the i.sland, 
and from which the latter has derived its name: it i.s 
bounded N.K. by the Sooloo, and S.W. by the Dutch 
territory, and extends from 100 to l.'iO in. inland. 'J'lie 
Malays here are distinguished for their liaughtincss and 
indolence ; and the sultan, who enjoys a high veneration, 
maintains more state and dignity than most Malay princes. 
The chief town has been much reduced by piracy and 
intestine commotion, which have driven away forei;;n 
settlers : it is on a river, and in appearance like other M al;i v 
towns, but not so large as either of the Dutch settleineni s'; 
the inh.ib. are chielly Moliainmedans. The exports are 
camphor, sea-slug, tortoise-shell, birds’ iipsts, cIove-h.irk. 
pepper, gold-dust, oandul-wood, rattans, A'c. ; tlicre is 
much fine timber on the hanks of the rivers. There w'as 
formerly an extensive trade between Borneo Pr(»per and 
China, as well as some commerce with the English in 
piece goods. Since the establishment of tlic Singapore 
colony, the British trade has recommciiecd ; and it cul- 
tivated, Mr. IC.*irl says, affords a fair prospect of a largo 
consumption of our manufactures. The Mal.-iys .are not 
destitute of some arts, .among whicli is that of casting 
cannon : in this th'y are skiltul, .and arms and ammunitiou 
would be good .articles for the British export trade. 

Papp.al, Mailuda, Mangedara, Paitan, Tirun, &r., in 
the N. E., arc mostly Suluk settlements. I'he country 
here abounds in forests of lotty trees, extensive iilains 
covered with herds of large c.attlf\ from brceiis in- 
troduced by tiie Spaniards two centuries ago ; many 
rivers, and much ininerul wi'alth. Gold and diamonds 
are collected with little trouble; tin ore is sometimes 
picked up on the surface. Sago, rice, bctel-nut, cocoa- 
nut oil, c.ainphor, wax, a little pepper .and cinnamon, 
pearls, ratt.ans, clove-bark, and grain, in Mailuda; birds’ 
nests, lacka-wood, and tortoise-shell, in Mangedara : 
timber, lime, stone, e<aglcwood, and sea-sing, in Paitan ; 
are the chief products. Tirun j'ields more birds’ nests 
than any other region of the E.; its coast is giaicrally a low 
swamp overgrown with mangroves ; its rivers are nume- 
rous, large, and often navigable ; its interior is covered 
with sago-trees, which form the chief subsistence of tlie 
people ; and yields, besides, canes, rattans, Avax, honey, 
bezoar, gold, and, it is said, s.'iltpctre. M.any Anuinese 
have settled on the N.K. coast; emigration from Cociiin 
China, in consequence of national disturbances, having 
prevailed lately to a great extent. Voyiiges hence, to and 
from Aiiam, may be made at any time of the year. 

The chief slate on the E. coast is that of Coti, or Coti- 
Lama, belonging to Bugis, from Ctdclies. Cotl town 
stands 50 m. up the river of that name, the banks of 
which are inhabited by nearly 300,000 people. It is tlie 
chief place on this coast: its people are commercial, 
and many annually visit Singapore in their prahns or 
trading vessels. Passir stands on a large river a little 
S. of the former: it is a den of pirates. B.^njar- 
massim, on the banks of the river of that name, is 
surrounded by a territory producing rattans of the best 
description in abundance, us well as gold, diamonds, 
aud jicppcr. The pop. are mostly Bugis, who occupy 
nearly every river and creek on the E. and 8. coi-ists. 
They have had some trade with Singapore, but whicli is 
discountenanced by tlie Dutch autfiorities ; all the 8. 
coast being claimed by the latter, who, in 1747, established 
a factory at Banjarmassim. On this coast there are said 
to exist the remains of temples, images, &r., relics of 
a more civilised people formerly Inhabiting it, but no de- 
tailed history of these has been given. — {EarPs Eastern 
Seas^ ifc.^ in 1832-3-4, pp. 252—342. ; Leyden* s Sketch of 
Borneo j Crawfiird's Ind. Archipelago t UamiUonls E. /. 

278— 28.5.) • 

BORNHOLM, an isl. belonging to Donmark, in the 
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Baltic, about 24 m. K. by S. from tbc nearest point of 
Sweden, and 90 K. from Zealand. It is of a rhomboidal 
sliaiie, being about 20 m. in length by 14 in breadth. Pop. 
In 1K34. 24, (>45. Bornholm differs considerably from the 
other Daiiisli islands : it rises high above the level of the 
sea. Its shores are formed for the most part of steep loftv 
rucks, surrounded by reefs, which render their ai>proacii 
not a little dangerous, ll is well supplied with freestone, 
which Is largely exported to Coptinhagen and other 
places ; and with limestone, blue marble, various species 
of clay, m'lires, and coal. The clay i.s suitable for the 
making of eoars<5 and fine pottery, and is used in the 
china factory at Copeiih.igen. llitliertu th<* coal has not 
been ]irofital)ly wrought. Climate drier and more salu- 
brious than th’at of Zealarul. The centre of the island is 
occupied by an extensive heath ; but elsewhere the soil 
is moderately fertile, producing all sorts of grain, but 
especially oats, with (lax, hemp, &c. Cattle inferior to 
those of* the other Danish ishinds, but the horses are 
strong and active. Timber is scarce ; large trees being, 
however, frequently found in a state of perfiset preserv- 
ation imbedded in moss. There an* a gniat many rivulets 
well stocked with fisli, which are .'ilso very abundant 
round the coast. Kxelusive of agriculture and (isliing, 
brewing and distillation, tile and brick making, thema- 
mifaetiire of coarse and fine caitlienware, HiC. are carried 
on to a considerable extent. An ingenious native of the 
island having accidentally taken to pieces a w'oodrn chK’k 
iinport(‘fl from abroad, t»>ok it for a model, and set about 
making aiifither. Ills example was lollow'cd.by others ; 
and such was their success, that wooden clocks soon 
began, and still continue, to be a principal article of ex- 
poit ! Linens, spun and pre]>ared in tlie houses of the 
peasantry, are al«o exyuirted. Coftee, sugar, tobacco, and 
spi«*es an* tlie principal articles of import. Hoetiiie, the 
capital, and the residence of the governor, is situated at 
its S.W. angle. It is defended by batteries, has a coii- 
sidcralilt* tratl(\ and a number of vessels and boats en- 
gaged in th(‘ tiNliing ; but its harbour is shallow, having 
only (j or 7 ft. water. Nexa*, on the S.E. shore, is famous 
for Its beer. A lighthouse, having the lantiTU edevated 
27*2 ft. above tlie level of the sea, has been orectetl on 
Ca]'e llannnersen, tlie most N. jxnnt in tliis island. The 
feudal system never obtained any considerable footing 
in Bornholin. Persons aceust'd of political offences uschI 
to be banishcsl thither. {Ca/lcau, Tableau dc la Mcr 
Jialtiftin', i. pp. 277 — 2S1.) 

BOllNOl), a kingdom of Central Africa, in from 10° 
to 15° N. hit., and troni 12° to l.s° li. long. ; it is bounded 
on the N. by Kanem and the S. K. corner of tlie desert ; 
on the 15. by llegiiarioi ; on the S. by Mandara; aod on 
the \V. by various small tribes extending to Houssa luul 
till I 'ellata counti y Bornou appears to liave lM‘C‘n lor- 
meil v more i-xtens'ive, both in lat. and long. ; at present 
it may, p(‘rliaps, be .ibout 400 m. in length, from E.to W., 
the same in extreme w'idtii, from N. to S., and its area is 
jirolmbly not less than 120,000 sq. m , of which however, 
certainly more than 20,000 are covered by the waters of 
Lake 'i'ehad. {Denham ntul Clapperton, p. .314., &c.; Lu- 
cas, 4frtc. yissoe. i. 131., A'C. — Tlie surface of Bornou is an 
immense plain, the greater portion of which is subject to 
annual overflow, from which cireumstanee, joined to the 
great heat of the climate, the soil has every capability of 
abundant production ; owing, how'ever. partly to the want 
of industry in the people, and partly to tlie stato of war- 
fare in which the internal countries of Africa seem con- 
stantly to live, little advantage is taken of tills favour- 
able state of tilings, .and the Bornouese arc not much 
superior as agricuiturists to otiicr lU'groes. C3apperton 
(Jtmmtif/roin Konka to Sokkaioo, p.l9.) found the natives 
of Houssa raising a second crop of wheat, by irrigation ; 
but such instances, while they prove the natural fertility 
of the hand, are extremely rare in Bornou. 7'lio princi- 
pal rivers are the Shary and the Yeoii ; the former ap- 
parently rising in the mountains of M.andara, the latter 
in those of Houssa. The smaller streams are very 
numerous, but all arc received into Lake Tchad, and 
unless that lake have an outlet on its £. shore, which, if 
not impossible, is very improbable, the whole water 
system of Bornou yields no supply whatever to the 
ocean. (See Lake Tchau.) Upon this point, however, it 
must be observed that soinctliing more than a suspicion 
is entertained of an indirect communication between the 
Sharg and the Niger. The Tchadda, w'hich falls into the 
latter river between 7° and 8° of N. lat., and between 
8° and 9° of E. long., is positively alHrmod by the natives 
to be coiiiiectcd with the lake of the same name. Lander, 
In his last expedition, sailed up this stream to 1.50 m. from 
Its mouth, and found its upward bed eonstantiybc.iring 
towards the Mandana mountains. ( Travels of ll. and J. 
//a»</e;*,i>.7C9.) Major Denham also received informatioii, 
on tiio Mandara frontier, of a river running W. throiigli 
a country which his informant called Adomowa. (Trav. 
p. 144.) Ill addition, likewise, to its identity of name with 
the dls^t lake, the 'i'ehadda (riier) has the second 
name on5h.*iry given to it by the natives ; and Capt. Allen, 
who ascended its stream in 1833, has given many reasons 


I for supposing that it is connected also with the Yeou, 
the other great river of Bornou. (Grog. Joum. vol. viil.) 
From all tliesc circumstances, the asserted coinmunlvatioii 
appears to be highly probable, and indeed it is not easy, 
on any supposition, except that of its truth, to account 
for the prevalent belief on the banks of the Niger. The 
very considerable space of intervening country (600 m. 
direct distance) being considered, it is not very likely that 
the natives of that district should have even heard of the 
I'ehatl, unless its connection with their river had really 
cxitSted* ; but, at the same time, it is certain that thcBor- 
noueso waters and tlie affluent of the Niger flow in different 
directions (Denham, p. 236., &c. ; Lander, p.769.), so that 
the possibility of a passage from the one system tothe other 
implies the common origin of so.ne of their branches to 
lie .among lakes on elevated plains, from which the 
stre.ams descend on different sides with a very gr.adual 
fall, and in considerable volume. Such a rommiinlcatjon 
between independent basins was first established by 
Humlioldt and Bunplaiul, with regard to the rivers of S. 
America. It will (nrm an inten>sciiig feature in physical 
geography, should it be iuuiid existing also in interior 
Africa. ( See N i(. i- a. ) 

The climate ol Bornou is one of very great but not 
uniform heat. In summer, that is, from March to June, 
the thermometer stands .it 105° to 107° at noon, and even 
at night is rarely lower than 100°, except before sun.rise, 
when it sinks to S(»° or 8s°. The winter temperature is, 
however, lower than tlie lat. would warrant the expect- 
ation of; rarely higher than 74° or 75°: it frequently falls 
in a inoruing as low as 5S° or GO'*. Th.: N.W. w'liul is 
rold, the S. and S.K. hot and suffocating ; which, consi- 
dering that the lirst blows over the Sahar.*!, and the 
others over the high mountains of Kong, is a remarkable 
1 iact, wliuli soenis to require explanation. The seasons 
I may be divided into wet and dry, but the lirst can searct*ly 
I be denomiii.iled ratny, in a tropical sensi*. About April 
or May, indeeii, a short period, varying from 3 to 9 days, 
Ls marked by iiolent tempests, rain, thundi'r, lightning, 
and w’ind ; hut the remainder of this wet period, I'xtend- 
ing to October, by no means interferes with out-door 
Labour, except in June, when there is another burst of 
Lilliiig weather, attended witli a most oppre.«i,sively sultry 
atmospiiere. At this tiun* it is that the lakes and ri\erH 
overflow' their lianks, flooding tiic land in their iieigii- 
Imiirhood tor many miles. The dry .and cold season 
usually commciiees in October. (Denham, pp. IKl — 225. 
314. ; l.uras, p. 131.) 

In a country devoid of mountains there are, of course, 
no mineraU. Iron is procured from tlie neighbouring 
I state of Mandara, in the hills of w'hich it is very abuu- 
d.'uit, and gold dust is a pnneipal article in Bornouese 
trade; but whether the last be brought down by the 
rivers, or procured from a distance, does not nj>pear. 
(Denham, pp. 140. 317. ; l.ucas, p. l.^S.) TrtH*.s are ex- 
tremely sc.arce throughout the coiuilrv, except here and 
there upon the banks of rivers ; thougli the neighbouring 
stales, Kanem, Mandara, llouss.o, &c., appear to be well 
wowled. The soil, which is chiefly alluvial, is highly 
prmliictive, but its productions are by no means varied, 
consisting chiefly of millet, barley, beans, Indian com, 
cotton, and indigo. 'I’he flooded lands on the shores of 
Lake Tchad are peculiarly well adapted for the growth 
of rice, but none is cultivated ; and there is no tropical 
country nor desert so destitute of iVuits and edible roots. 
(Lucas, p. 134 ; Denham, pp. 50. 102, 316. Sec. ; Clajwcr- 
ton, pp. €>. \b. Sec.) 

The wild animals of tropical Africa are all common in 
Bornou; and the ferocious kinds, lions, panthers, Jack- 
.als, &c., which in the wet season approach the walls of 
the towns, are p.articii(ariy dangerous. The buffalo, 
giraffe, elephant, hippopotamus, and crocodile, are ani- 
mals of chace ; the nesh of all of them is eaten, and th.al 
of the last three accounted a gre.at delicacy. Tlw rivet 
eat is common, and the animal itself, us we'll as its secre- 
tion, is an important article of trade. Of domestic ani- 
mals the numficr Is immense : c.attle and horses are of 
fine breeds, and plentiful ; camels .are rare, and shcf'p 
have a hairy Instead of a woolly covering. Pidieans, 
spoonbills, crane.s, snipes, ducks', geese, and, in short, 
almost every species ol water fowl, are abundant in tho 
extensive irarshes : the ostrich tfaverse-s the plains, and 
pmrtridgcs, grouse, guinea fowl, and other game, are also 
very numerous, as are the domestic fowls, which consti- 
tiite the cheapest kind of animal food th.at can bo pur- 
chased. Beptiles are numerous, consisting, besides cro- 
codiles, of seorfiinns, centijicdes, enormous toads, and 
many varieties of sor]ients, one of which, measuring 14 
or 16 ft. in length, though said to be harmless, is pro- 
luiblyof tlie boa or p 5 thon sjieclcs. In such a climate 
insect life is natiically abundant ; bees ara so numerous, 
th.at l.ucas <p. 138.) affirms the wax is often thrown 
.aw.ay, as an article of ne \ alue in the market ; and Den- 

* In an Arnbif MR. geography of interior Africa, rompoRcd hy 
Sultan Bullo, of Housiia,ltomou im c1«>srrilic(l as *' a rnuntrv which con 
tains titcth.'’ but no nicntiuii is made of tlie lake. (Denhum and C'Jaif 
pertm, jtppendijf, kii. 159.1 
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tern remark! fp.S20.) that the hon^ is only partialTj 
CoNeoted. The curse of tropical countries, the locust, is 
a frequent risiter ; and though a favourite article of food, 
ii regarded with dread, since desolation always follows in 
Iti train. The rivers and lakes abound in fish, of many 
dlAsrent speoles, most of them peculiar. (Lucas, p. 137. ; 
Denham, m. 284. 819. 321, &c.) 

The inhabitants of Boij^ou consist of two classes,— 
the Shouas, descendants of Arab settlers from the N. ; 
end Kanowry, as the native race is called, who arc true 
negroes. Tne former, os in all slmlUr coiijunctinns, 
are the dominant people ; they have fine, open, aquiline 
countenances, large eyes, a light copper complexion, 
and bear a strong personal resemblance to the best 
specimens of English gypsies. They are divided into 
tribes, and still bear the names o** some* of the most 
powerful Oeilouin hordes. Their language is Arabic, 
and to them is owing the introduction of the arts of 
writing and reading. They are shrewd, active, and 
courageous, but these arc afmubt the only good traits 
in their character. Duceitfiil, arrogant, cunning, and 
dishonest, their superior attainments are used by them 
only as a means to rob and oppiess their blapk neigh- 
bours. These last present, in thidr physical appearance, 
ail the usual negro peculiarities— Jat noses, large mouths, 
and inexpressive countenances. They are peaceable 
and orderly, but destitute of energy, cowardly, and 
appear to regard the Shouas as a superior race of beings. 
Nine different languages, or dialects (ten with the 
Arabic), are spoken in Bomou : Lucas says thirty, 
(p. 132.); but as he makes the limits of the country 
much larger than Denham, It is probable he included 
those spoken in some of the surrounding states.* No 
estimate can be made of the population of this kingdom ; 
but as towns possessing 30,000 inhab. are met with, and 
markets are safcl to be sometimes attended by 80,000 or 
100,000 persons, and the Shouah population alone can 
raise an army of 15,000 men, the number of inhabitants 
must bo very considerable. (DcTiham, pp. 79, 80. 829., &c.) 
The religion of the court is, of course, Mohammedanism ; 
but no disabilities appear to attend the profession of 
f6ticism, which is the faith of the bulk of the negroes. 
The government is absolute, and till lately was elective. 
Tlie laws are arbitrary, and punishments summary, but 
usually administered with justice ; and there is a kind of 
insoivent act, which relieves a man from his debts on 
proof pf his poverty, leaving any future property he may 
acquire at the mercy of his creditor, without further 
process. In other respects the Bornouese resemble the 
negroes generally ; their arts are few, and apparently 
introduced, in most cases, by the Arabs. But the Arabs 
idso introduced the slave-trade, which was unknown 
before their arrival, and is said to be reluctantly sub- 
mitted to. The Moors of Barbary, however, prefer 
slaves to any thing else ; and as Bornou is dependent 
upon them for an the comforts, and many of the 
necessaries, of life, the slave-trade is carried on to a 
great extent. It is said that the natives are very anxious 
for a direct trade with England ; but considering that 


their country is situated full 600 m. from the coast, and 
iu a climate destructive to Europeans, we confess we 
arc not of the number of those who entertain a sanguine 
expectation that any such trade will ever be carried on to 
any extent, or to any profit. ^Denham, p. 321—335. et 
pass.! Lucas, p. 14(>— 159. Ac.) The name Bornou 
IS Arabic. It is literally Barr-Noa. **tho Land of 
Noah,” the Arabs believing that the mountains in its 
neighbourhood received the ark after the deluge, and 
that the patriarch first established himself in Its exten- 
sive plains. {Lucas, p. 131.) The negro name appears 
to be Kanotcra. {Denham, p. 316.) 

BOKODINO, a village of Russia in Europe, m»v. 
Moscow, on the Kologa, 10 m. W. Mojn'isk. This 
village will be for ever memorable from its being the 
scene of the most sanguinary conflict, perhaps, that has 
taken place in modern times. On the 7th Sept. 1812, the 
Frenen army under Napoleon, in its advance upon 
Moscow, attacked at this point the entrenchments of the 
grand Russian army, 120,000 strong, under Kutousoff. 
The Russians made a desperate resistance, but in the end 
their position was carried. The slaughter was immense ; 
the Russians having lost above 40,000 men killed and 
wounded, and the French nearly 30,000 1 Few prisoners 
were made on either side. 

BOROFSK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Kalouga, 


« Mr. Lucas'S acrmint of Bomou was derived from the rnpOTts of 
Bheriir Imharomed of Peuan, confirmed hy the governor of Mesu- 
rau, and remarkably ronroliorated by the independent itatemcnte of 
Bon All, a Morocco merchant, to the African As^lalion, al»ut 
1789. Thase are therefbm the Arab descriptions of Bomou s a^ it Is 
grat^ing to remark how closely they agree, in general, with those of 
uiiitim and Clapperton. It Is singular, however, that ncme of them 
mention the great Ijake Tchad, nor either of the groat rivers wldch 
fklllnto It; the^ to the natives of a dry climate these would be 
SUppmvd to form the moot interesting fbaturcs of the country. This 
Is the more ramarkable, since, from the notices of Begharml, it Is clear 
that the Arali msmhants must have reached the E. shore of the lake, 
and eanssqnsntly been acquainted with Itseatmt both in lat. and long. 

Assor. pp. 78. 80. las. 146. Ac.) 


I cap. distr., on tlie Prorva, 55 m. S.W. Moscow ; lat. 
56° 1(K 30" N., long. 36® 32' 1.V' E. Pop. 6,000. It is 
an old town, celebrated in Russian history for its defence 
bv Prince Volkonski, in 1610, against tUe pretender 
Dimitri. It has 4 churches, a manufacture of sail-cloth, 
and its environs produce excellent onions and garlic. 
At a short distance is the convent Pssnoutief-Borofski, 
founded in 1444, containing 5 churches and a considerable 
treasure. {Schnitxler, La Russie, Ac. p. 189.) 

BOROUGH-BRIDGE, abor., market-town, and town.* 
ship of England, W.R. co. York, Claro wapentake, par. 
Aldlmrough, on the S. 'bank of the Ure, 17 m. S.K. 
York. Pop. 950. It has some good houses and inns, its 
con$e(|uence belpg principally derived from its situation 
on the great road from York to Edinburgh. It enjoyed 
the privilege of sending 2 mem. to the H. of C. from 
1553 down to the passing of the Reform Act, by which it 
was disfrauchisea. It has several fairs; of these the 
most Important is held in June, for the sale of hardware, 
and, though much fallen off, is still attended by dealers 
from Sheflield, Birmingham, Ac. The others are prin- 
cipally cattle fairs. Many remains of British and Roman 
antiquities are found in tills town and its immediate 
vicinity. Of these, the most celebrated arc the obelisks, 
called the Arrows, about ^ m. S. from the town. A 
beautiful tcsselated pavement was discovered in 1831, a 
little to the W. of the town. At this town, on the iGth 
of March, 1322, the army of the rebel barons, under the 
Earl of Lancaster, w.*is defeated by the troops of 
Edward II., in an attempt to cross the river ; and their 
leader, being taken prisoner, was immediately beheaded. 

BOROVITCHI, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Novgorod, cap. distr., on the Msta, 100 m. E.S.E. Nov- 
gorod ; lat. .58^ IG' N., long. 33^ 5(K £. Pop 3,000. It 
has 4 churches, a convent, and a good deal of trade. In 
the neighbourhood .are cataracts that interrupt the cour e 
of the river ; but the obstacles to its navigation, thence 
arising, have been sueccsslully obviated by works under- 
taken for that purpose. 

BORKOMRAN ISLANDS, a group of small islands 
in the I^ago Maggiorc, Continental Sardinia, which see. 

BORROWSTONNKSS, or BO’NESS, a burgh of 
barony, and sea-port of Scotland, co. l.inlithgow, on the 
S. side of the Frith of Forth, 17 m. W. by N. Edinburgh. 
Pop. 2,809. It is one of the oldest Scottish sea-port towns, 
ana its name often occurs iu history. Tin* harbour is 
safe and commodious ; but the revenue which it yields is 
insufilcient to keep it in repair, even though an impost of 
2d. Scotch has been levied for the purpose for nearly a cen- 
tury (17 Geo. II.) on every Scotch pint of ale or beer 
brought into the town. Bo^ness carries on ship.huilding 
to a small extent, and has some little trade with the 
Baltic. It engages pretty extensively in the herring 
fishery, and has not unfreqiieiitly, of late years, sent one. 
two, or more vessels to the N. whale fishery. The town 
is the seat of the most extensive salt works on the Frith 
of Forth ; and it exports about 30,000 bushels of salt a 

S r. Here arc two distilleries, an earthenware manu- 
ory, and vitriol and soap works. Productive collieries 
abound in the Immediate neighbourhood, and have been 
wrought fur centuries. The mines extend nearly a mile 
below the bed of the frith, so as almost to meet those 
of CiilrosB on the opposite side, which run in a S. di- 
rection to the distance of 2 m. Near Bo’ness is Kinncil 
House, a seat of the duke of Hamilton, and long the re- 
sidence of Dugald Stewart. 

BOSA, a sea-port town on the W. coast of Sardinia, 
div. Sassari, near the mouth of the Termo : immediately 
opposite to the latter is the islet ol Bosa, lat. 40O iff 40" N ., 
long. 8^ 25' 31" E., between which and the shore small 
vessels lie in tolerable security. Pop. 3, .500. It is beau- 
tifully situated in a fine valley between two hills; is 
tolerably clean, and has several paved streets ; but in 
summer It is ill supplied with water, and is then, also, 
very unhealthy. It is a bishop’s see ; has 9 churches, a 
convent of (lapuchins and one of Carmelites, with a 
seminary for the study of philosophy and theology. On 
a hill immediately above the town are the remains of a 
castle or acropolis, where the principal families used 
formerly to reside. The natives are very active, carrying 
their produce all over the island ; and most part also of 
the travelling pedlars belong to the town. {Smyth's Sar^ 
dinia.v. 287 . ) 

BOSCO-TRE-CASE, a village of Naples, nrov.Naples, 
cap. cant., at the foot of Vesuvius, 12 m. E.S.E. Naples. 
Pop. 5,000. It is one of four villages situated at a little 
distance from each other, comprised under the general 
term Bosco ; has several churches and convents, a royal 
manufactory of arms, a powder-mill, and an extensive 
fabric ofjuJte d' Italic. 

BOSNA-SERAI, or SERAJEVO (an. Ttheriopolis), 
a city of Turkey in Europe, cap. prov. Bosnia, on the N. 
bank of the Migliazza, 246 m. S. Buda, and 575 m. N.'W. 
Constantinople ; lat. 42R 54' N., long. 180 2ff E. Pop. 
60,000. ? It is well built, and has an agreeable amearance 
owing to the number of minarets, towers, and gardens 
which it encloses. It contains a serai, or palace, built 
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by Maliomot II., to which the city owes Its name ; about 
100 rnnsqiips, some ot whicli are el(‘»,'»nt structures, 
several Greek and Komaii C^atholie churche.s, with col- 
leges, bazars, &c. Most of tlie liouses arc of wood ; the 
Migliazza is here cros.sed by a massive stoiH! bridge. 
The city was formerly enrompas.st d with walls, but 
these are nowdecayedi ami its only defence lonsists in 
a large citadel, built on a rocky height at its K. extre- 
mity, and mounting 80 cannon. The inhahitauts are 
industrious, and employed hi the Tnaniifai tore of arras, 
iron, and copi>er articles, horse-hair bags, morocco, and 
other kinds of leather, and cotton and woollen stuffs. 
Near Bosna- Serai arc the principal iron mines in 
Bosnia. It is the chief mart in the prov., the centre 
of the commercial relations between Turki'y and Dal- 
tn.'itia, Croatia and S. Germany, and has con.siderable 
triuio with tlie cities of Saloniki anil Yanina. The most 
w'calthy families in Bosnia rc-sido in this eity; 2-3dsof 
tlie pop are said to he Turks, but the Jews monopolise 
tlie ehii'f part of the trade. (Canna/jtc/i, Hitter^ Maltc- 
/jfrww, Sfc.) 

BOSN 1 A, or BOSN.\, the most westerly p-ichalic or 
^’alet of Tuikey in Eurojie, comprising Bosnia I'roper, 
Turkish Groatm, and 1 lerzegovina. It lies iH'tween 
lat. 42^ .30' and 4.'>'^ l.V N., and long, 40' and 21'-- 
2' E.; having N.W. and N. the Austrian prov. ol 
Ooatia and Slavonia; E. Servia, and S. and W. Albania 
and Austrian Dalmatia, the latter separating it from the 
Adriatic, to w Inch, however, it appro.iches in certain ]»arts 
very closely, if It do not actually come in contact with 
it. Area variously estimated .it from H),(KiO to 22(!ti0 
sq.m. Poj). from 800,000 to I,(M)0,(KM). It is almost 
entirely occupied by the Diii.irie and Jiih.ui Alps, 
which, with their offsets, 8e7).ir.ite it into several well- 
marked divisions. I'nncijial river the Save, foiming 
the N. boundary of Bosnn, with its ailluents the ITnna, 
which in part .separates 'I'lirkihli from Austiian Cioatia, 
Verbaz, l)rm and Ibar forming its E. boundaries 
The BoMia traverses Bosnia Projier, the .Sauna, 
Croatu, .Tid the Narcnta, Herzegovina. It has iiu- 
nierous fertile v.iUevs, but no lakes of importance, and 
only one pl.iin ol any size, that of T.ivuo in lier/.e- 
govni.'i. This country is siippo.^ed to be neh in mi- 
nenils ; but Ihi' Tuiks ]ieimit only the iron mines 
and a lead mine near Zvornik to bo wrought. The 
former employ about 2,000 individuals. Gold and 
silver .ire said to exist iu vaiious jilaees, and mines of 
the first of the',r metals were winked tinder the Ko- 
niaiis: most ol fhe targe adlnenls of tlie Save bring 
down gold-dust ; Ini'; its eolleetioii by the inhabitauts is I 
prohiliited. (inieksilver is ahso found ; and there are 
qn.irries of millstone, freestone, al.ih.eter, and in.irhle: 
ee-il mines, and numerous mincr.il sp»'uigs, some of 
wbii'h liirnish salt, though not in .sutlicient quantity 
lor ino supply ot tlie eouiitry. The climate i^ gener.ally 
cold, but not unhealthy; tlie w inter snows lie on the 
ground f«>r a long time, and the stiring is .shoit. In the 
•S. violent winds prevail in whiter, and the suniiiier 
is cxtieiiiely hot. The mountain ehanis, especially in 
the N., arc covered with dense fore.'*ts of |»inp, oak, 
beech, linden, chestnut, A-c.; but the S. branche.s of the 
Din.aric Alps present a remarkable deficiency of vege- 
tation. The best soil in thevalle>s is devoted to pas- 
ture ; and Bosnia is generally better adapted for the 
ieednig of cattle tli.m for agriculture. Tlie Bosniaks, 
however, seem to pi efer the chase to more settled pas- 
toral occupations; and a.s the woods abound with wild 
.'iiinnals, as deer, wild boars, be.ars, wolves, foxes, &e., 
tliey have eveiy facility for earrjiiig it mi. 'I’he inhab. 
eoiifrlst of several races distributed perhaps nearly as 
follows : — 
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''’.IKK) 
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1,0(H) 

Arineiuaiifi - 
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N:iO,ono 
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It IS only in the valleys that any cultivation l.s earned on. 
Wheat, barley, maize, and legumes are grown in suf- 
ficient quantity for home consumption ; and flax and 
tobacco near Zvornik and Novibazar. Agreatvariity 
of fruit is met with. A liqueur is made Iroin iihii.is, 
ami a sweet drink called pekmes from pears. The olive 
and vine are both cultivated ; but the wines are strung 
and fiery, and in order to be relished should be iliunk 
wrhile young. Bosnia has a breed of strong hoises, but 
It is much neglected, except by the Turks: there are 
large herds of fine cattle, and flocks of sheep, the wool 
of which is greatly esteemed in the markets of the 
Levant.® Goats, hogs, and poultry are everywhere 
plentiful; and in Croatia ni.uiy bees arc kept, wtiicli 
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I yield good lionev, but Inferior wax. The m.amifactures 
of Bo.snia are limited to iron articles of common use, 
leaUirr, coarse woollen stuffs, saltpetre at Jalcza, 
cannon balls at Kamengrad ; gunpowder, fire-arms, and 
other w'capons. 'J'he principal exports are leather, hides, 
wool, goats* hair, honey, cattle, diied fit it, timber, mi- 
neral waters, Ac. ; the chief imports, linens, wool, 
lens, silks, lace, glass, and mctallie wares ; paper, 
colonial produce, salt, oil, dried fruits, and silver 
coin from Dalmatia. The transit-trade in Levant pro- 
duce is not inconsiderable ; the chief seats of commerce 
arc the towns of Bosna-Serai, Novibazar, Zvornik, 
Bagna Loiika, Mostar, and Gradiska. The roads are 
generally very bad, and impracticable for wheel-c.ar- 
riages. The total government revenue derived from 
this prov. IS estimated at 700,100/. or 800,000/. a 
ye.".r, but not half this sum is said to reach the trea- 
SU17 of the sultan. 

Bosnia is under the government of a p<acha of three 
ttaihs ; it is divided into six sanjiaks or circles, and again 
into forty-eight sulHlivisions, (‘.acii of which is subor- 
dinate to a military governor and a cadi^ or judicial 
olltcer. BoMia- Serai is the rapiul of the prov. ; but 
Tiawiiik IS the residence of the pacha. 'J'liis officer is 
changed every tin ee years; he has nriiler his orders a 
military force of trom .3,000 to 4,000 men. The Bos- 
niaks are of Slavonic origin ; tiiough mostly Mohain- 
iniid.'uis, they yiilil but an unwilling oliedience to the 
Porte, and differ Iroin the 'J’urks in nmny usages — 
having hut one wile, and treating their women with 
consideration. 

Bosnia was anciently included in Lower Pannonia. 
In the raiiUllc ages it first lielongeJ to the lilastern 
empire, and atterwards beean.e a siqiarate kingdom, 
dependent upon Hungary. 'riie Turks conquered 
it ill 14S0, Jitter a war of 17 venrs; hut it was* not 
till J.V22 that Solyman the TVI.igniliccnt fin.atlj" an- 
nexed It to tlie 'iinkish dominions. {Cannahich, 
Lchtbucfi dcr Ocop. pp- 7I">, 710.; fun ZciUitz, liruj 
Survrif uj Hostiin, \'( .) 

BDSPHOBHS (more properly BOSPOliUS) OP 
THI{ACi:,i>r GIIANNKL Ol- <*ONSTANTINOPI.L, 
tlie strait which connects the Bl.'ick Sea with tlic Sc:i of 
Marmara, and .sepai.ates the K. corner of Thrace fiom 
Asia Minor. 'I'he lengtii of tins remarkable channel is 
about 17 m.; its wiillii varying from ^ni. to2m.; Us 
course slightlj’ winding; its direction vit) little \V. of .S., 
.'Uid Its enihoiichure in the Sea of Marmara is in 41*^ N. 
lat., 2110 !■;. long. 

A current sets constantly from the Black Sea through 
the Bosphorus, but, tliongli generally very strong, it is 
subject to eon^iderable modilK'jitlons ; a long-continued 
wind Irom the S.W. renders it .sometimes almost iniper- 
ceptilile ; while, on tlie other h.-ind, a breeze from the 
N.E. so nilds to its force, that it i.s almost impossible for 
a vessel, luulcr such circumstances, to make lic.-id against 
it. The inequalities of coast cause several changes of 
direction in tlie set, as the water is throwm from side to 
side by the inunenms hold promontories that project 
from both sliores ; hut these do not affect the general 
eour.se, except by making it mine toituons ; that course 
tending l on.^tantlj tow.ards the S. and the Sea of Mar- 
niaia. The dejith of water is cimsiderable ; there is but 
one bank 111 the channel ; consequently there is no danger 
in its navigation, nor ;uiy difficulty, excejit in mi iqiward 
pass.ige .igainst Us current ; this is, however, sufficiently 
baflling to the unskilled Orientals. At its N. mouth, on 
the Black Sea, are two gioupv ol islets, one on the 
European, tlie oilier on the Asiatic sh »re ; these are the 
tamiiu.s Gyam’jui Isles or Sjmpli g.ides of the ancients, 
which it was once heMcvcd no -,l•.-el ner pasred in 
safety, except by miracle. {Ajxpl likod, ii. v. 43.'», 
&C.) They arc now quite liarinless, being, in fact, 
nothing but low continuations of the ie«j>ei live shores ; 
the> are in a ronttnual state ol dec.iv.anii migiit easilv 
be overlooked, did not tlieir ancient eeleluity induce this 
modern navig.'itor to searcli lor tliciii. In its Irecdoin 
from all d.anger. its narrow channel, tin- strength and 
constant set of its current, .md. in sliort, in most of its 
characteristics, the Bosptiorus rescndiles a magnificent 
river more tlian an arm of the sea, and thi.s resemblance 
is bv no means inqiaired by the br.uich which it gives off 
at its S. cMid, and whicli, enclo-sing Constantinople on the 
N., forms what is justly c.illed tlie Gulden Horn, one of 
the finest harbours in tlie world. 'I'he country through 
which the Bosiihorus flows is unrivalled for beauty; 
auim.als and vegetables of aliiio.st evevy v.ariety abound, 
and the gi*olo,^j is jiccnliarly interesting, from the un- 
equivoc.il evidences ii exhibits of igneous action. The 
Clift's, whith are slatelv and abrupt, consist -of jasper, 
agate, cornaline, calcedoinc, porphyry, trap, and cal- 
careous spath. In very great but picturesque confusion. 
'They arc all more or less in a state of decomposition, and 
traces of metals are seen iu the colouring of the various 
stones. Appearances seem to warrant the conclusion 
that this strait w;u! opened by a convulsion of nature, and 
this bidief was very gencr.illy entertaiuid bv tlie .-ui- 
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dents. (S^e Black Sba.> At about half way between 
the two teas, or rather nearer to that of Marmara, at the 
narrowest pvt of the channel, stand two castles, one on 
naefa bank, flamed, from the Turkish provinces, Anadoli 
and Kumell (Asia Minor *nd Thrace). They form 
almost the only defence to Constantinople on tiic N., 
and. If well manned, would be very difficult to pass. 
These wpear to be almost the only public buildings, but 
private houses and gardens extend along nearly the wiiolc 
Icnech of the strJt, especially on the European side. 
( Chevalier ^oy. de la Prop. pp. 43—49.; Oliver, Voy dam 
r Empire 0th. i. 120—124.; Jones'. % Trav. ii. 444—451.) 

The name Bosporus which has been im- 

properly corrupted by modern orthography to Bosphorus 
lhstrat‘>oe), is indicative of the narrowness of this chan- 
nel, and comes from fise. an ox, and irsffsr, a ford. The 
passage across it of liurona, borne by Jupiter in the 
Ibnn of a bull, is a well-known Greek legend, and 
thence the ancients called those channels Bospnri, 
which were narrow enough to allow of kinc swimming 
across them. Two especially were so distinguished, 
namely, the strait now under consideration, and the 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Strait ofYenicale), between the 
Euxine and the Valus Mieotis. Over the Thracian 
Bosporus, Darius llystaspcs threw abridge of boats whon 
he passed from Asia to his disastrous war with the 
Scythians ; and the pillars of marble which he erected 
to commemorate that event are supposed, with great 
reason, to havo stood upon the spots now occupied by 
the Turkish castles. {Herodotus^ Melpom. pp. 85— H8.; 
StrabOy vii. 320. ; Ptolemu, iii. 11.; Pliny y vi. 1. &c.) 

BOSSINEY-WITU-TKE VENA. abor. of England, 
CO. Cornwall, hund. Lesnewth, par Tintagel, 208 m. W. 
by S. London. Its area is 350 acres ; its ytop. is returned 
with that of the par., which, in 1831, was 1,006: houses, 
210. It is on a lugged exposed part of the N. coast of 
the county, and consists of two small villages 4 m. .apart. 
There is a town-hall, now occimied as a ch.arTty school : 
an annual fair is held the first Monday after 19th Oct. It 
claimed to be abor. by prcscri]ition, and returned 2 mem. 
to the H.of C., under a charter of 7 Edw. VI., till dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act; the elective right was 
in burgesses holding freehold property in the bor. ; of 
whom there were 24. The area of the whole parish is 
3,960 acres: annual value of property, in 1815, 3,674/. 
The remains of King Arthur’s Castle ’are on the table 
summit of a huge rock, protruding into the sea, and 
connected, by a narrow isthmus, with the rest of the 
parish. 

BOSTAN (EL) (an. Comana)y a town of Turkey in 
Asia, Natolia, pach. Marasch, at the N. foot of Mount 
Taurus, in a fine pliiin, on the Syhoun (an. Sartts)y 
80 m. N. from the bottom of the bay of Iskenderoon, 
and 115 m. S, by W. Sivas, lat. 38° N., long. 36° 26' E. 
Pop. 8,000 or 9,(K)0. Mr. Bruce {Appendix to Kinneir's 
TravelSy p. 660.), says of El Bostan that “ it has 40 de- 

S endent villages in tlie adjacent plain, surrounded with 
ne trees and cultivated fields and meadows. Few spots 
in Asia Minor oiTer a sight more agreeable. There is a 
great trade in wheat, sold to the Turkmans, who carry 
It even as far as Aleppo. When fearful of being attacked, 
the inhab. lay the environs of the town under water. It 
has four mosques, one of which is supposed to be very 
ancient.” 

In antiquity Comana was famous for the worship of 
MA, the Canpadociau Bellpna. The jiopulation consisted. 
In a great oegrec, of sootlisayers, priests, and slaves be- 
longing to the high-priest, and employeil in the service 
of the temple. The latter, in the time ol Strabo, are 
said to have exceeded 6,000 of both sexes. It received 
a Roman colony In the reign of Antoninus Pius, and, 
perhaps, also, in that of Caracalla. {Cramer's Asia 
Minory il. 130.). 

BOSTON, a sea-port, m.-to., and bor. of England, co. 
Lincoln, on the Witham, 90 m. N. London, and 28 m. 
S.E. Lincoln ; lat. 63® 10' N., long (P25' W. Pop., 1801, 
5,926 ; 1831, 11,240. The town is su])posod bysome, from 
antiquities found in its nciglibourliood, to fiave been a 
Roman station, and to liavc taken its name from a monas- 
tery built by St. Botoiph, A.D. 6.54, destrr*ycd by tlie Danes 
in 870. That it became a place of consuler.'ible mercan- 
tile importance, after the Norman conquest, appears from 
the fact that, in 1204, its assessment towards a lax of a 
fifteenth. Imposed on the ports, amounted to 780/., while 
that of London, the only port taxed higher than It, was 
but 836/. In 1281 it suflhrcd by fire, and in 1286 by an 
inundation. Under «n act of 27 Edw. 111. it became a 
staple for wool, woolfells, leather, and lead. About the 
same time ics mercantile prosperity was much Increased 
by several Hanseatic merchants settling in it, who, how- 
ever, emigrated about a century after, in consequence of 
a quarrel with the townsmen, which terminated in blood- 
shed. During the intermediate period its shipping 
was so considerable that It ftirnisbed 17 ships, and 360 
mra, towards an armament for the invasion of Brittany, 
and ranked the twelfth, as to number of vessels, among the 
82 ports which were assessed ; but it fell olT rapidly after 
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the departure of the Hansoaiic merchants. The disso- 
lution of the monasteries i»y Hen. VII 1. injured the town, 
thougl; compensation, in some degree, w'as made to it by 
a grant of 511 acres of the sequestered Lands. It alter, 
wards sulfered by the plague, and by inundations, to which 
this Hat country was particularlv liable. During the civil 
wars, it w.a8 for some time the head-quarters of Crom- 
well’s army. 

The town, situate on the Witimm, called by Leland 
the Lindis, about 5 m. from its mouth, and divided bv 
it into two nearly equal parts, connccttxl together by an 
iron bridge, of a single arch of 86| ft. span, opened ni 
1897, consists of two long streets, one on each side tli« 
stream, from each of which others diverge. It is well 
built, contains many good dwelling-houses and shops, and 
extensive granaries and warehouses : the part within the 
borough is well paved and lighted under the provisions 
of a local act j but these advantages .are not eiyoyed by a 
small part, which has extended itself into the neigh- 
bouring parish of Skirbeek. It suffers much from tli« 
want of good water, that used being rain-water, collected 
in cisterns, or water raised from pits, or the river. The 
attempts made to procure sjiring-water have been un- 
successful, though borings Inave been carried to a depth 
of more than 600 ft. Its most remarkable building is 
the parish church of St. Botolpti, eriTted in 13U9. It is 
the largest church without aisles in the kingdom, being 
245 ft. by 98 ft, within the walls. Its tower, 300 ft. high, 
built on the same plan ns that of Antwerj), is cap}»ed with 
an octagonal transparent lantern, of very beautiful ron- 
strnctiun. and forms a remarkable landin.ark on this low 
coast, beirvt vibible at 40 m. distance. A chapel of ease 
was erected in 1822. The only traces of St. John’s Church, 
taken down about two centuries ago, an* found in its e<*- 
metery, still used as a place of burial. 'I'be other places 
Ilf worship are those of the Uiiitari.'ins, Wesley.-in New 
Connexion, and Primitive Methodists, General and Par- 
ticular Bajitists, Indepeiments, and Catholies. E.aeh has a 
chapel, to most of which a Sunday-school is attached. A 
free grammar-school was foundeil in 1544 ; Ijauglitou’s, 
for the sons of poor freemen, in 1707 ; a blue-coat 
school in 1713, for 30 bo^s and 25 girls ; and a national 
British and Infant school, togcth(‘r fyluctOting about 
5C0 pupils of both sexes : there is also a dispensary 
and a very handsome Union house, this being a “ union” 
under the new Poor Law. The otlier public places 
arc — three subscription libraries, assembly-rooms iii 
the m.arket-house, a theatre, and a public promenade 
at Vauxhall Gardens. A weekly newspiiper is also 
published. The new municipal borough contains about 
1,100 acres, 2,780 houses, and a pop. of 12,183. Since 
the passing of the Muniripal Reform Act the town has 
been divided into 2 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 
6 aldermen, and 18 councillors. It has returned 2 mem. 
to the H. of C. since the reign of Edward VI. Pre- 
viously to the Reform Act the franchise was vested in 
the members of the corponation, and In the freemen who 
resided in and paid sent and lot in the bor. The nuniber 
of houses charged with house-duty in 1833 was, of 10/. 
and under 20/., 310 ; of 20/. and under 40/., 161 ; of 40/. 
and uiiwards, 79 : total annual value of houses, .36,188/. 
For electoral purfioses it includes the whole ])arishes of 
Boston and Skirbeek, and tlic hamlet and fen .allotment 
of Skirbeek quarter, extending in all over 7,923 .acres. Re. 
gistcred electors, 18,37-38, 749. It Is a pnlling-pLace for the 
CO. There were several guilds, both religious and civil, 
all of which have fallen into desuetude ; the hall of that 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which was one of the most 
important, is used by the corporation for tlieir municipal 
meetings. Petty sessions are hc*ld on Friday. A court 
leet for the borough sits aunually : its prineiiial duty 
is to present nuisances. A court of record, which de- 
cides pleas in all actions, real, mixed, and personal, sits 
on WediiesiLays and Saturdays. A court of nie-poudre is 
held at each of the fairs ; a court of the clerk of the mar- 
ket has jurisdiction similar to that in l^ondon ; and a 
court of requests sits for the recov(>ry of debts under 51. 
The police consists of a chief .and 1 1 petty (‘onstables, 
wearing a uniform similar to the London imlice. The 
gaol, though Buificicntly spacious, is ill-arranged for 
classification ; all the female prisoners, except debtors, 
being confined in the same ward. 

The corporation has no concern in the management of 
the poor. 

The assessments to which the uiliabitants are liable, 
arc — i. Borough rates; 2. paving; .3. lighting and 
watching; 4 . assessed taxes; and, parochial taxes. 
I'he following statement gives the amount of cacli for 
three years : the first includes lines on convictions : — 


Yearft 

Borough 

Kaicb. 

raving. 

Lighting & 
Watching. 

Asspssfd 

Taxes. 

Purorhial 

Taxes. 

Total. 

III 

I.. 

874 

1 

1,079 1 

L. 

ms 

889 

1,902 

L. 

CSS 

802 

922 

L. 

2.979 

2,953 

.3,006 

L. 

8,811 j 

8,461 

L. 

M.mo 

14,449 

1 16,.300 


The parochial assessments increased from 4,127/., io 
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1H2S, to 8,579/., in 1833. Tlie ann. val. of roal prop, in the 
borontrh in IHI.5 was 3(),40.‘V.; and in IS33, 40,774/. ItN ina- 
imfacturoR are mostly confimvl to Haili'lnth, can vast), ami 
sacking ; there arc two iron and brass foundries, and three 
sliip-yards, witli patent slijtr., where vessels of 2r0 tons 
are built. Markets, well supplied with poultry and sea and 
river iish, are held on Wedni*sda>s and Stiturdays, in 
the new market-iiouse, to wliieh a eoni-inarket is at> 
tacned ; fairs for cattle and sheep are on May 4. and 5. ; 
for fat cattle, on Aug. 11. ; for liorses about Nov. IH. and 
3 days after; and for horned cattle only on Dec. 11. 
Imni'ense numiiers of the finest cat^o and sheep .are sold 
at these fairs, the town being in the centre of one of the 
richest gracing districts in the kingdom. The banking 
establishments are — the National and Provincial Bank 
of Kngland; a branidi of the Stamford, Spalding, ami 
Boston Hank ; with two private banking houses. The 
princi]>al drainages in the vicinity arc those of the ilolbuid 
fens made by a cut of 12 m. from the town to Dogilyke, 
near Tattersall, by which 22,(KM) acres were rcchumetl ; 
and the Wildmorc fens, 41, (KM). acres, drained in a hiinilar 
manner. Owing to tlie neglect of k<‘<*ping the river 
cle.ar, tlie tr.ade fell off so as to be almost extinct. In 
1721 vessels of ‘i.'iO tons could disch.arge at the town ; in 
1751 sloops of () ft. draught couhl not come up, except 
at springs. The drainages, .alnwly mentioned, rc\i\ed 
attention to the stab* ol tin* river, and under special 
acts of parliament, have improved it so far tli.it \ essels ot 
120 tons come up to town, whence the navig.it ion is 
rontinued to Lincoln hy small steamers and luiges. A 
shiicii lias also erected to rebiin the water alKiie the 
town ; blit, owing to the seanty supply in the upper part, 
it can seldom be opened f«»r seouring and deepening the 
river, as was intendcil. The navig.ation to Liiieolii is e.\- 
tciided by the Fossdjke r.anal to the Trent, at 'roiksey, 
.and thence, either by still water or river navigiition, to 
(hunsboroiigh, Notf Ingham, and Derby, liiiis opening a 
vent for the export of tlu* nmnulactiires of the inidland 
counties. 'I’lie foreign trade is ehielly conliued to^ the 
importation from the Baltic of timlH'r, hemp, tar, pitch, 
and iron. 'J'lie coasting traiie is chiefly in the exjmrt of 
oats, wool, and woad, of wliicli large quantities are grow'ii 
ill tlie iieighbourliood, the return eai goes consisting of 
coal and manufactured goods. There is a good custom- 
liuuse, and a pilot establish incut of a master .iiid 12 pilots. 
Kxtensive powers .ire vesUil in the ina>or ami burgesses 
by two l.ieal acts for improving the port and inurbour, 
under wliioh tlwy are empow<‘red to eollcet tonnage, 
wliarf.ige, and befige, from vessels tli.at entiT ; tiie re- 
ceipts to be ap])lied to its improvement. They are also 
empowered to m:ike b5'e-laws, to which .all vessels are to 
1 1* subject. Tin* expenditure, under (liese acts, for 21 
ye.-t’s, coinmciimig 1812-13, was 8S, 4 jU/. The luiid was 
involved iii a i onsidcrable delit, now* in process of li- 
quidation, a Cl insider. able portion of which was con- 
tracted on .account of the works, ])laniied and e.irried 
on under the direction of tlie late Mr. Keiuiie, and his 
son, Sir .lohn Bennie, chiefly coiisisting of a cut, eoiii- 
menced in 1828, .about 1 m. long, and 3 m. from Boston. 
Its ex(‘CUtion was extremely ibflicult, as it was carried 
through a shifting sand ; but it has proved very lienoficLil 
both 111 deepeiuiig the harbour and draining the eouutry. 
Another ent at the town, with a wall from the bridge to 
the quay, has siuei‘been eM*cuted on an effective pl.iii,by 
the corporation. Bart of tlie p«>rt lines .are collected at 
Sp.aldnig and .it Wainfleet, to each of which the jurisdic- 
tion of the corporation extends. Tlie former, a river port, 
is sitiKite on the Welland, which unites with the acstuary 
of the Witliant, at the Scalp. Its inhabitants complain 
of the heavy duties imposed on them, for no advantage 
but tli.at of tlie beacons and buoys below the Scalp. The 
following table shows the bt.ite of the shipping trade 
during a period of 7 years. 
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(J)ug(iale's Hist, of EmbanJcinp and Draining ; Nob/v'i 
Gazetteer of Lincoln ; Thotnpson's Ihatory q/ Boston ; 
Britton's Beanltcs of Kng. j Municipal Hep. s Boundary 
Hep. s Sessional Papers. ) 

Boki^n, a iiiarit. eity of the United St'ites, the 
prlneip,al place in New Kngland, and the cap. of Ma".'.!- 
chusetts ; on a sm.all peninsula at the bottom of Mass.i- 


chusettS Bay, connected with the mainlanil by a narrow 
isthmus, catled Boston Neck, 210 m. N.U. New Yoik ; 
l.at. 42^ 2U N., long. 71^^ .V W. Pop. in 1820, 43,298, in 
1837,80;ii.') ; but including the suburbs of Charleston, on 
the N., and Dorchester on the S., with e.aeh of which 
Boston communicates by bridges, and that of K. Boston, 
on an island, with which an intercourse Is kept up by 
steam fcrry-bo<itg, Its pop. may be estimated at above 
lO.'i.IXiO. 

The bay, which is very extensive, is studded with nu- 
merous small islands, which protect the harbour from 
the winds, and afford convenient situations for forts com- 
manding the approaches to the city by water. The liar- 
lioiir is excellent, l>i*ing of great size, with waU*r suill- 
ci.*nt to admit the largest ships, and so completely iand- 
liK-kiHl, that the vessels in it are almost as* secure as if 
they were in dock. At the outer ciitr.'ince to the hay 
is a lighthouse, ('1.5 ft. high, with a revolving light. 
The bridges, some of which are of great Ic'nglh, con- 
necting thu city with it.s adjacent suburbs and tlic cou- 
tinent, are all of wood ; but it iS joined l>y a causeway 
of earth to Brooklyn, and the W. Avenue, as it is called, 
leading across the bay to Koxburj', is .also of earth, but Is 
jmrtly only .artificial, being fenced on each side by w'ulls of 
stone. This .avenue serves the double jiurpose of a bridge 
and a dam, and, w ith the addition of a cross dam of a 
similar construction, foiras two large b.isiiis ; one of 
which being filled with every flood, and the other emptied 
with every ebb tide, a perpetual current for the use of 
mills. Sec, is e.stablislicd. The wharfs arc very extensive : 
the T.ong^harf is i,(i.5()l\. in length, by 2(X) It. wide, 
•and contains 76 karge warehouses ; the Central Wharf is 
I,2fi0 ft. long, bv 150 ft. wide ; and there arc others nearly 
as extensive. The wh.arfs, .as well as many other p.arts of 
the city, have been built on sites formed by raising ground 
originally covered by the tide. Most of thu streets are 
narrow' and crooked , but the houses, which are generally 
of brick, though many of them are of granite and sienite, 
are large and w'ell-huilt. The principal public buildinga 
are the st.ate-hoiise ; co. court-house ; tlic Fancuil hall, 
in which piililic meetings and public .assemblies are held; 
the Massacliusetts (teneral nos|nt.al ; .and the market- 
house. Till* State-house, a brick building, fronts the 
common, a fine jiark of 75 .acres, .and tlie princiiial pub . 
lie square in the city, of which it occupies the most ele- 

v. aleilpart, KM) ft. .above tlie bay. The market-house is 
a handsome granite edifice, two stories high, MO ft. in 
in length, .and .50 ft. w ide ; the court-house is .also of 
granite, 176 ft. long, .57 ft. high, .and .54 ft. wide, adorniHl 
with massive Doric porticos. The general hospital is a 
h.aiiilMome gr.ani te building, siir ronndr il by open grounds of 
four acres in extent. 'J'remont -house, tfio front of w hicb 
isimilt of grev sienite, in the Done order, and several of 
the bank buildings, are rendered deserving of notice by 
their .architeetur'*. 'I’hcrc are above .50 churches, tw'o the- 
atres, an odcun, ;«c.; an eye ami ear infirmary: with houses 
of industry, retonnatioii and correction ; a county gaol, At. 
Boston, with the small tow'ii of Chclsi'a, constitutes the 
county of Suffolk, which is rciwcscnted In tlu* senate of 
the state by six senators. The city is divided into 12 

w. ards ; the mimicip.al government is vested in a mayor, 
8 jildormen, .and a common council of 48 members, 
all of whom are chosen annually by tlu* citizens. There 
is a police court of three justices, for the trial of minor 
offences, and the examination of criminal charges ; as 
well a^ a municip<a1 court, hold by a single judge, with 
jurisdiction in .all ciiminal causes not c.apit.al. The anniuil 
expeiuiitiin* of the city amounts to .aliout 3(X),()()0 dollars. 

Boston i.s connecti*d with the interior both by ca- 
n.als, railways, and river navigation ; and she has .a 
very extensive trade both with foreign countries and 
also w’ith the S. states of the Union. She is wholly 
indebted to the latter, and principally to New York, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, for siipp'lies of flour and 
wlieat, and for large quantities of oats, rye, barley, 
and other grain ; ns well as for cotton, toliacco, rice, 
staves, coal, &c. Of these, the imports of flour amount, 
at an avi*rnge, to about 400, (M)0 barrels a year ; all sorts 
of grain to about 2,000,000 tiusbcis ; cotton 90,000 bales ; 
staves 3,0(K),0('0 ; coal 1.50,000 tons, Ac. Her returns 
are made partly in native raw produce, ns beef, pork, 
lard, Ac. ; partly In the produce of her manufacturing 
industry in which Mass.ndmsetts is decidedly superior 
to every other state in ttu* Union ; and partly In the 
produce of her fisheries .*11111 foreign trade. At an 
avi'rage, she sends anmiaily to the S. states 45,0(X) barrels 
beef and ]iork ; 170.600 liurrels mackerel, herrings, 
and other fi^h ; 20,(K)0 cwt. dried and smoked fish ; 
3,.5(H},()(:0 jiairs of boots and shoes; 600,000 bundles of 
pnner; besides a very largo amount of cotton and 
woollen maiuifaetured goods, hardware, ftirnlture, cord- 
age, Ac.; so .14, in fact, to leave a large balance in her 
favour. Her exports to ioreign states consist princi- 
p.iliy of the same articles she sends to the S. states ; but 
.she .ilso re-e\|K)rts a large amount of the foreign produeo 
sb.* had inevioiisly imported. Her imports from iort'ign 
coiimriis consist pnmip.^lly of cotton, wonllen. and 
I'l 1* “ 
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silk floods; hardware; migar, tea, coffee, wines, and 
brandy, indigo and other dye stuffs, spices, &c. During 
the year ended 30th Sept. 1837, the value of the foreign 
produce imported into the state of Massachusetts 
amounted to 19,984,668 dollars; ifthereas the value of 
the exports of native produce, during the same year, 
only amounted to 4,87l,fk)l dollars, and of native and 
foreign together, to 9,728,190 dollars. This balance, to a 
greater or loss extent, always exists against Doston in 
her trade with foreign countries ; and is met by bills 
drawn on New York, Baltimore, and other S. ports 
which are unlfonnly and largely indebted to Boston. 

Thi>re belonged to Boston, on the 30th Sept. 1837, 
201,(K)5 tons shipping, being a larger amount than be- 
longed to any other Ameriean port, excepting New 
York, or this shipping, .03,296 tons were empIo}’ed in 
the coasting trade; 15,047 t<ins in the mackerel fishery ; 
and 4, .300 tons in the cod fishery. During 1838 there 
entered the port 1,313 ships from foreign ports, of which 
831 were American, and 461 British ; the arrivals coast- 
wise during the same year were 4,018. Of the foreign 
arrivals in 1838,538 were from British America, 234 from 
(Juba,l 1 1 fromGreatBritain, 68 from the N.of Europe, &c. 

There arc an immense number of banking and in- 
surance companies in the city; and business is trans- 
acted with facility and despaten. 

Boston has always been favourably distinguished, by 
her attention to education and literature. The Nortn 
American Ueviuw and other valuable works arc published 
here. Harvard University is established about 3 m. from 
the city, which contains its medical department. It has 
also a Latin and a liigh school ; numerous public grammar 
and writing schools, in which aritlimctic, geography, and 
history are taught ; many primary schools, and an African 
school ; all af which are under the direction of a school 
committee, consisting of the mayor, aldermen, and 12 
other members, elected annually. It had, in ail, in 18:17, 
91 public schools, attended by an average number of 9,680 
pupils, besides many private schools for children of both 
sexes. There is also an Atbensum, with a library of SO.iMiO 
vols., a picture gallery, public hall for lectures, &c. The 
school for the instruction of the blind, fouiulwl in lH3:i, is 
said to be extremely well managed. Tiie American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, the ilistnricul and Natural His- 
tory societies, are amongst its learned associations : it h.*is 
also a hum<anc society, orjdian asylums, and numerous 
other charitable establishments. Many d.aily, tri-weekiy, 
weuk^, monthly, and other periodical journals, arc pub- 

Boston was founded in 1630, and so named from the 
town in England previously described, whence many of 
its inhabitants had emigrated. Throughout the whole 
period of its history, its inhab. have displayed great 
energy in asserting popular rights, and took tne lead in 
opposing the taxation of the American colonies in the 
reign of George 111. ; in consequenee of which, the port 
of Boston was closed, by an act of pailiamcnt, in 1774. 
A British garrison was also stationed in the city, but 
being besieged by the American army in 177.5-76, the 
British were at last obliged to evacuate it. Boston Is the 
birthplace of Dr. Benj. Franklin, who was born here on 
the 6th of January, 1706. {Murray's Kncycl. of (icug., 
American ed., iii. 478, 479. ; {Official Papers, published 
hy Confess, Ac.) 

BOI^OllTH (MARKET), a par. aiuUown of Eng- 
land, co. Leicester, bund. Sparkenlioe. Areaof pur. 8,940 
acres. Pop. of war., 1821, 2,677 ; 1831 , 2, .5.30 ; of the town 
only, 1 ,049. This neat little town is on an emimmcc, in the 
centre of a fertile district, 95 m. N.W. by N. l^ndon. It 
has a well endowed grammar-school, in which Dr. John- 
son was once an usher ; but its property, above 700^. a year, 
has been the subject of a long chancery suit. It has 2 fel- 
lowships and 4 scholarships in Emanuel, Cambr. There 
are 2 cattle fairs held annually. May 8. and July 10. 
The Ashby Canal passes within a mile, and conveys coals, 
&c. The knitting of worsted stockings employs many per- 
sons in the town and neighbourhood. It is the central 
town of a poor law union of 28 parishes ; has 2 guar- 
dians, and Its average annual poor-rates are 765/. 

The decisive battle between Richard III. and the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., in which the 
former lost his crown and his life, and which terminated 
the long-continued struggle between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, takes its name foom this town, in the vi- 
cinity of which it took place, on the 22d of Au^st 1486. 
In the battle-field Is a well, named from Richard 111., 
with an inscrl^lon by the late Dr. Parr ; and an eleva- 
tion, called Crown Hill, where Lord Stanley is said to 
have placed Richard’s crown on the Earl of Richmond’s 
head. (NichoPs Leicestersh. ; Button's BotweU FieUt,) 

BOSZRA, a town of Syria, formerly the cap. of the 
Auranltes; 50 xn. S. Damascus, 80 m. N.E. Jerusalem; 
lat. 4(K N., long. 36^^ 30' E. Though now almost de- 
serted, the ruins are extensive and magnificent : the 
principal of these, or at least the most sacred, in Mo- 
hammedan estimation, is the Delr-Bohaira (House of 
BohMra)i so called from being consecrated to a monk of 
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that name, who is s.nid to have ]>ri>claimetl the n-l 
character of Mohammed, when tlie prophet, in his ]3tli 
year, visited Syria with his uncle. 'J'lie great mosque, 
a very ancient temple, a triumphal arch, a cahtle of great 
strength, remnants of the city walls, and a reservoir 500 
ft. long, 300 wide, and 20 deep, are among the remains of 
ancient grandeur; in addition to which the whole town 
and its environs arc rovered with pilLirs and other ruins 
of the finest workmanship. Boszra is very ancient : 
it is mentioned in tlie Sacred Writings ns one of the 
cities which tiie half tribe of Mannsseh, beyond Jordan, 
gave to the 1^‘vitcs (Josh. xxi. 27.). At this time, and 
for ages subsequently, it was celebrated for its vineyards, 
which are commemoratt'd on the Greek medals of 
KsXmu Bos^gr,f, but of these no vestige now remains. 
After the csLablishmcnt of Christianity, it was an arch- 
bishop’s see, with 19 bishoprics under its jurisdiction. 
Its strong castle was built by the Saracens, betw'eeii 
whom and the Latin kings of Jerusalem it several times 
changed masters, and under Baldwin IV., A.n. 1180, it 
Wcos entirely ruined and dcpupuiated. {Abul-Feda, Vit. 
Mah. c. 4 . ; Tah. Syr. pp. .51 . 99. ; Adrichom/us, Ter. 
Sanc.79, 80. ; Burckhardt, Trav. Syr. pp. 224—236.). 

BOTANY B.AY. Sec Aostkali/v and New South 
Wai.ES. 

BOTHNIA (GULPH OF), the N.arm of the Baltic, 
which sec. 

BOTHWELIi, a par. and village of Scotland, county 
Lanark, on the N. side of tiie (y’iyde. The village ii«*8 
on the road from Glasgow to ILainilton, 8 m. E. of tiie 
former, and .3 N.W. of the latter. Alxmt 1 m. farther 
on towards tiie S.E., the road to Il.imiltoii is earned over 
the Clyde by Rotli well -bridge, the seenc of one of the 
most memorable events in Scottish history, 'i’ho cove- 
iiaiitors, to the number of 4,000 or 5,(M)(), having t.iken 
possesion of the bridge, then much narrower ttian at 
present, were attacked, on the 22d of June, 1679, the 
bridge forced, and tiieir army totally routed by the 
royal force.s, under the Duke of Momnoiith. (Lamg’s 
Scotland, iv. 101.) Near the vilhage is the inaguiiieent 
ruin of Both well Ca^tlo, once an important .Scottish 
fortress. The par. is well wooded and well cultivated. 

BOTZF.N, or BOLZANO (an. Pons Drusi), a town 
of the Austri.on states, Tyrol, eap. circ. in a pleas.ant, 
well-sheltered valley, at thcconllneiiee of the Eisaeh and 
Talfer, a little .above wdiere their united waters full into 
the Adige, 30m. N.N.E. Trent. Pop. 9,0(M). It is a 
thriving, w'ell-built town, in the Italian style; h.as a 
castle, several convents, a college, and some maniilac- 
tnres of silk stockings, &c. A strung dyke of masonry, 
nearly 2 m. in length, and in p.art8 24 it. thick, has been 
constructed to defend the town from tiie irruptions of a 
neighbouring mountain torrent. Being intersected by 
high roads leading to SwitzerUand, Austria, and Italy, 
Botzen has an extensive transit trade. It Is also cele- 
brated for its fairs, commencing the 18th March, i4th 
June, Otli Sciiteinber, and 30th November, continuing 
each 14 days.'which are attended by a great concourse of 
French, G'ermans, and Italians. “ Thougli still in Ger- 
many, the approach to Italy has bi'conie pcrci'ptible, in 
the fulling off of eloanliiicss, the use oi'the Italian lan- 
guage, which now begins to be spoken, the southern 
vegetation, and the change of the climate.” {Murray.^ 
The country round jiroduces excellent wine, and fniits 
in abuncLance. llotzeu is supposed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Roman citadel, Po7is Drusi. 

BOUCIIAIN, a fortifiod town of France, dep. du Nord, 
cap. cant., on the Scheldt, by which it is intersected, 
12 m. S.E. Doiiai. Pup. 1,148. The fortifications are 
of very considerable strength, and the adjacent country 
may be laid under water. Tiie Diikorcf Marlborough 
took it In 1711, alter a memorable siege; but, being re- 
taken by Marshal V illars in the following year, it was 
finally eeded to Fr.ance at the treaty of Utrecht. It was 
one of the frontier fortresses occupied by the allies after 
the fieace of 1815. 

BOUCHES-DU-RHONE, a marit. dep. S. of France, 
situated, as its n.arac implies, at the mouths of tlie Rhone. 
It is bounded E. by the dep. of the Var ; N. and W. by 
the Durance, Rhone, and the W. arm of the latter, which 
separate it ftom the depts. of Vaucltise and Gard; and 
S. by the Mediterranean. Area, 512,991 licctares. Pop. 
362,325. Soil and surface very various, but the former Is 
generally inferior. Thu last offsets from the* maritime 
Alps occupy the E. parts of the dep. ; but they arc not 
remarkable either ior their height or appearance. The 
highest summit, that of St. Victoire, is 1,042 metres 
(3,420 ft.) above the sea. The plain of Lc Crau and the 
isle of Camargucs, oci:upy a large portion of the surface. 
The first is of great extent, stretching from Arles to the 
lagoon of Derre. It has very little vegetatile mould, 
and is formed principally of flints and other small stones ; 
during winter it furnishes pasture to large flocks of sheep 
and goats ; the former being driven in summer, wlien it 
is and and waste, to the mountains. It is supiwsed by 
many that this plain was formerly a gulph of the sea, and 
various circumstances conspire to strengthen the sup- 
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position. The island of Camargiics Is the delta or alluvial 
land lying between the E. and W. arms of the Rhone, 
and is partly cultivated and in pasture, and partly 
occupied by marshes and lagoonn. 'I’lie latter, indeed, 
make one of the princljial Icatiircs of the dep. The 
principal arc the lagoon of Vulcairis in the island of 
Camargues, and that of Berre or Martha, 12 m. N.W. 
Marseilles. They and the contiguous marshes occupy 
a great extent of laiul, and in summer are ve^ unhealthy. 
Principal rivers, Rhone and Durance ; the latter rushes 
along with great violence, frequently overflowing its 
banks, aild causing great damage. 'J'here arc also some 
smaller rivers, and tlie dcpaitment isintersected by several 
canals. Climate generally hot .and dry, and the country 
in summer has a barren, par(‘hed appearance. Agricul- 
ture bad, a consequence ascribablc, partly to the minute 
division of property, and the attachment of the little 
proprietors to routine practices ; Imt more, perhaps, to the 
unfavourable nature of the soil and climate. In the 
mountainous parts in the E. and N.E. there is a good 
deal of spade husbandry; in the S. and N.W., mules are 
employed in fluid labour, and horses In the W. and the 
island of ('amargucs. The produce of corn is insutlicicnt 
for the consumption ; but the produce of wine is csti 
mated at about H20,0()0 hectolitres, leaving a large surplus 
for exportation. The produce of silk in 1 k 35 was 
estimated at about 3.30,(N)() kilog. Olives are largely 
rultiv.at(*tl ; and the g.’ithering of kerraes continues to be 
a good df'ul attendefl to. The dried fruits of the dcfi. 
.are much esteemed. Ilorsc.s .and cuttle are few in nunib(‘r, 
and not of good quality. 'I'he groat wealth of the dep. 
ronsists in its sheep, of w'bioh it possesses about 80<),(KK>. 
From 4(M),(HM) to oOO.OOb of these sheep are annually 
driven, about the bi'ginning of spring, to the mountains 
of the Drome, the Berre, and the high and low .41ps, 
where they are depastured during the summer. When 
the perioil for setting out arri\es, several proprietors join 
their flocks together, to the number sometimes of 2.VHIU ! 
Previously to the Ri'volution, the migratory flocks en- 
joyed privileges somewhat sinnlar to those of the Mesta 
in Spain, but they were then abolished. The kagouns 
are resorted to in winter by myriads of .aquatic tow 1 ; 
which, when the frost sets in, are taken in vast num- 
bers. Miiier.als, of little import.ance. There are 
brine springs, and salt is made in several places. This is 
more of a luinmcrcial than of a m.anulacturmg dep. 
With the exception, indeed, of fabrics of soap and &oudc 
factice, hosiery, sugar refineries, some establishments 
fur the maniilacturo of cutlery, coral-works, oil-mills, 
and silk fllatures, with distilleries, tHiincries, Ac., 
manufactures are of little importance. I'hc cimunerce 
of the dep. is, however, very extensive, Marseilles ha\ ing 
oeen for several years past at tlu* head of the commercial 
cities of France. (See Marskiulcs.) The herring and 
anchovy fisheries arc extensively c.ir ril'd on. Principal 
towns, M.^rseilles, Arles, Aix, Tarrascon, Aubagne, Ac. 
Public revenue in IKCll, 39,2(i2,854 fr., of w'hicli the customs 
produced 2.').813,(l(Kl fr. The den. sends G mein, to the 
Chamber of Deputies, is divided into 3 arronds., and has 
above 2, .500 electors. {French (Iffiaal Tables; //wgo, 
France Fittoresque^ art. Bouches^du- Rhone; Diet. G'e'u- 
graphfque, ^c.) 

BOUIN, .an island on the coast of France, bctwi'en 
the depts. of Loire Inferieure and La Veiidte, belonging 
to the latter, from whicii it is separated by a narrow 
channel. It is of a triangular shape, low' and marshy. 
Area, 3 sq. leagues. Pop. 2,700. It produces coni and 
cattle, but es|MH’ially s.alt, obtained in large quantities 
from the salt marshes that surround the village ol Bonin, 
In the centre of the island. According to some histo- 
rians, it was here, in 820, that the Normans made then 
first descent on the coast of France. {IlugOt art. /Vvi- 
dee i Diet. Gkographiquc.') 

BOULOGNE), or, os it is sometimes called, BOU- 
LOGNE-SUR-MER, a sea-port town of France, d^p. 
Pas du Calais, can. arrond., on the liianc, near where it 
falls into the English Channel, 20 in. S.S.W. Calais ; lat. 
.50- 43' 31" N., long. 1« 3f/ 39 " E. Pop. 25,732. It is di- 
vided into the upper and lower towns. The former is 
pretty well built, but is Irregularly laid out. It has two 
squares, ornamented with fountains, and contains the 
cathedral, the ancient episcopal palace, the Hotel de 
Ville, and the courts oi justice. It also contains the 
house where Le Sage, the immortal author of Gil Bias, 
lived and died. The fortifications, by which the upper 
town was formerly defended, have been mostly demo- 
lished, the old castle and the walls only remaining. The 
ramparts have been planted with trees, and aflbrd a de- 
lightful promenade, commanding a view that extends to 
the coasts of England, which are distinctly visible. The 
lower, or new town, is situated at the bottom of the hill, 
and is intersected by the Llano : it is the most populous, 
most commercial, and best built. It is regularly Laid 
out, and has several public buildings, among which may 
bo spfpifled the baths, the general hospital, founded in 
1G92, the barracks, a public library containing 22, (KK) 
volumes, a theatre, &c. A magnificent column, dedicated 
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by the grand army collected here in 1806 to Napoleon, but 
not finished till 1821, stands on a bill nearly a mile from 
the town : it is crowned by a gallery surmounted by a 
dome, and is 1(14 ft. high. The harbour, which was 
formerly dry at low water, and nearly shut up by the bar 
at the river's ninuth, has been vastly Improved, though It 
still labfiurs under a deficiency of water. It is formed of 
two large basins, connected by a quay. Shiiis may an- 
ehur at from A to | m. off the harbour, in from fl to 9 
fathoms. Boulogne is the scat of tribunals of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce, and has societies of agri- 
culture, commerce, arts, and sciences ; a museum of an- 
tiquities .and natural history ; a free school tor naviga- 
tion, &c. ; with manufactures of coarse woollen stuffs, 
sailcloth, earthenware, and bottle-glass ; and tanneries, 
rope-works, tile- works, Ac. A good de.al of trade is 
carried on from the town, and the herring, mackerel, 
and cod fisheries, all vigorously prosecuted. Notwith- 
standing the large qu.antities of fish that are cnnstanlly 
being sent t«) P.iiis, the supply in the town is always 
abundant and cheap. 

Boulogne has been much resorted to since the peace 
by F.nglihli Alsiters and (ainilics, and many of tiie latter 
have made it a permanent residence. A constant com- 
munication is kept up with Loudon, Brighton, and 
Dover, by means of steam-packets ; and the route from 
London to Faris by Boulogne is now frequently preferred 
to that by (kilals. In consequence of this influx of 
English visiters ami residents, the population of the 
town has nearly doubled since 1815, and ft has now much 
ol the a[>p(‘.‘iram'c of an English town. Numerous board- 
ing-schools have been opened, and hails, horse-races, &c., 
have la*en establi.shed lor the instruction and armi.scment 
of the English. In 18;i7, 2G,.5li2 p.tssengers entered, and 
30.217 li'ft, Boulogne. 

Boulogne is .i place of gre.at an'iquity. During tho 
dominion of the Romans it lnwo succe?si\cl> the names 
ol (it’&oriarftin Karale, and liononui, w lienee its mo- 
dern name is derived. Dining the inukile ages, and in 
more modern times, it has undergone many vicissitudes, 
Imving been fiequently hcsi<*ged and taken. In tlie early 

S irt ot this century it rose into gre.at celebrity, from 
.ipoleon having collected a huge flotilla in its port, and 
made it the lic.ad-quartcrs ol tiie army avowedly intended 
to invade England, (//wga, art Fas du Calais ; Friv. 
Jufimnalton.) 

Boi Lor.Nii, a v'il. of France, dep. Seine, between the 
Seine and the wood of Boulogne, 4 m. \N . Faris. Pop. 
(i,C)l(J. The vil. is handsome: tlie adjoining wood is, in 
ttu* flue sc.ason, the t.ivounte proinemade ul the Parisian 
fashionahlcs. The Chateau de Madrid^ In this wood, 
built by Francis 1., w'as demolished in the reign of Louis 
XVI.; .and only a small part now remains of the ChtU 
ieau de la Muettc, some time occupied by Louis XV. 

BOURDON (ISLE OF), an island belonging to 
France, in the Indian Ocean, between lat. 20^^ SO', and 
21*^ 24' S., being 90 m. W’.S. VV. the Island of Mauritius, 
and 440 m. E. Madagascar. Shape oval ; greatest length, 
N.W. to S.E., 40 ni. ; greatest breadth, 27 m. : area near 
900 sq. in. (231 ,5.50 hectares ). Pop. ( 183G) 10G,099. It is 
geologically formed by tw o systems of volcanic moun- 
tains, one at either extremity : the central point of the 
most northerly system, the Fiton dcs Heiges, the highest 
summit in the isl.md, i.s 3,1.50 metres, or 10,355 ft. above 
the level of the sea ; the highest point of the southerly 
system is the Fiton de Fournaise, an active volcano, 
7,218 ft. in height. These two volcanic centres are 
connected by a chain of inount.*iin8 running N. and S., 
which divides the island into tw'o p.'uts, that on the E. 
side bi'iiig called the windward, and that on the W. the 
leeward division {Parties du Tent and sous le Vent), 
in ron-sequence of the prevailing winds in Bourbon being 
from E. to S. There are no plains of any size : although 
the island is watered by many small rivers, none of 
w'hich .arc navigalfie ; there are several lakes, one oc- 
cupying an extent of about 40 acres.* The shores are 
not generally high ; but the island has no safe roads, nor 
any h.arbour, — circumstances which have always been 
felt as scnoiis drawbacks. The climate is healthy and 
agreeable, especially that of the E. part : the air is pure, 
and the sky clear, though this tranquillity be some- 
times broken by violent hurricanes. From Dec. to 
May is the hot and rainy season, when the mean tem- 
perature is 80^^ Fahr. ; during the remaining or temperate 
months, the mean is VP l ahr. The soil is very fertile, 
particularly in the vicinity of the shores, where there 
are extensive alluvial deposits, which, like the soils in 
other parts of the island, consist largely of volcanic 
matters. The surface, in 183G, was supposed to be dis- 
tributed as follows : —cultivated lands, G5,702 hectares ; 
pasturage, 14,040 ditto ; woods and forests, 55,921 ditto ; 
waste lands, 95,887 ditto. — Total, 231 ,650 ditto. 

The cultivated lands form a ^rdle round the Island, 
and ill some parts ascend the mountain slopes to con- 
siderably more than 3,000 ft. above the level of the 
ocean : in 183G, they wore estimated to be divided as fol- 
lows:— 

£ e 3 
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Articles of Culture. 

Hectares in 
Culture. 

Product. j 

Sugar-oane 

ColTfce 

Clovc-s 

t^acao 

Tnlmcco - 
Uraln, Acc. 

Total 

14,530 1 

4,179 

2,1180 

28 

471 

4.‘l,dl4 

(15,702 hiset. 

H.IW suuar 23,.W4.1 K. kilog. I 
MoIafACB.&c. 1,(558,810 
liiini • litres. 

Cciff'ce - !)2H,2(H) kilog. 

Clovis - 1<».1,.5(I0 

Cacao • 10,0(10 

'i'obacco • R2.(NK) 

Grain (value) 2,656,0 17 fr. 


The 8U|far-canp is mostly of the Batavian variety; it 
was not very extensively cultivated before ISIS; but is 
’now largely grown, esperially in the E. division of the 
island, where it has almost entirely superseded culTee. 
The cofTec-plant was Introduced from Mocha in 1717, 
and was subsequently much cultivated ; but having been 
found to BufTc^r severely from hurricanes and insects, its 
culture has been in great part discontinued : the best 
colfee is produced on the leeward side of the island. 
The cloves are chieQy sent to India, whore they are 
exchanged for rice ; the tobacco obtained is not enough 
for home consumption, and the wheat, rice, maize, and 
other grain raised In the island, does not exceed ^th 
part of the required supply. Potatoes, beans, and other 
leguminous plants, a great variety of fruits, &c., succeed 
remarkably well. The culture of cotton has been all 
but abandoned: manioc, introduced into the island by 
the celebrated M. do la Bourdonnais, forms the staple 
food of the blacks. In lft.17-, there were 32,240 hogs, 
fi,5(K) dt'cr and goats, .'>,3V) horses ; and mules, sheep, and 
oxen, nearly r>,(KH) each. Pasturage being delicient, 
oxen are imiiorted from Madagascar; a great number 
of the cattle are fed for six months of the yiiar upon the 
leaves of the Sugar-c.ane. At the peruMl at which 
Bourbon was first occupied by the French, the sides of 
the mountains were covered with forests, which reached 
even to the shores ; the whole of the lower lands have 
been cleared, but the centre of the island is still covered 
with its primitive vegetati«>n, which aflTords fortv-one 
dilferent species of wooils serviceable for arts luid in.a- 
nufactures. 'I’hc coasts .abound with fish and Large 
turtles, and furnish also coral and amliergris. The 
fisheries occupy about 4(50 individuals, who take .about 
iri(l,0(K) kilog. of fish annually, 2-fttliM of which are lam- 
suined by themselves and their families, and the other 
3..1ths sold in tho island realising about :«K).(MM) fnincs 
a year. The pop. in IWifi consisted of Sn.HtW free colo- 
nists, and 6fi,2!)r) slaves, of whom r»7,34t» were employed 
in agricultural labour. The colonists are, in general, 
humane and kind to tlioir slaves, who are mostly blacks, 
with only a few' individuals of mixed blood. In 1K‘2U, 
alioiit 3,000 Hindoo emigrants from Drissa came thither 
to si'ttle ; but the majority of them have returned to 
their native country. The island is divided into two 
arroudissements, six cantons, and thirteen communes ; 
and contains two towns, those of St. Denis and St. Paul, 
and eight market-towns, heads of cantons, most of which 
are built on the coasts. The chief manufactui ing esl.a- 
blishmi'nts are brick and lime-kilns, tanneries, forges 
and founderies, tin-ware factories, a brewery, and manu- 
factories of bags of palm -leaf (sac* de vacoua). The 
annuad value of the products of these csUblishmeiits i.s 
estimated at 41,170/. Most other European triules arc 
pursued in the towns, the whole occupying about 200 
masters, and 2,160 workmen. The following is a state- 
ment of the quantities and value of the principal articles 
of export in 1836 ; — 


Exports. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Sugw, Raw 

Cloves 

DyeWnods - 
Woods for CaWnet \ 
Work - - / 

Saltpetre 

18,17.1,092 kllofi. 
900,01.3 
566,6.50 
10.5,303 

112glll 

79,879 

12,721,164 fr. 

1,. 586,018 
l,40.1r'7.5 

21.0(.l 

39,4')S 

4.3,0.3.3 


Tho chief imports are rice, wheat, oil, wines, cattle, 
timlier, salt, gloss, porcelain, &c., with cottons and other 
manufactured goods. The total value of tho imports in 
1836 was 13.769,541 fr. (550,780/.) ; and that of articles 
exported of the growth and produce of the island, 
16,743,899 fr. (670,000/. nearly). The government is si- 
milar to that of the other French cmoiiies, and is .*id- 
mintstered by a governor, and a council of 30 members, 
elected by the domiciliated French colonists paying a direct 
contribution of 200 fr. annually, of whom, in 1837, there 
wore 1,145, composing 8 electoral colleges. There is a 
royal court, with 2 courts of assize, 2 tribunals of primary 
lurlsdictlon, and a justice of the peace in each canton. 
The military for-e, lu 18.37, consistetl of 6, .593 individuals, 
378 of whom were ullioi'rs lu the same year, the budget 
of the colony gave, as follows, the 
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Expenses in 1N37 - • 2,932,42H fr. =: 117,21»7/. 

Iteceipts ditto - - 2,149,563 fr. « K5,9H2/. 

Deficit - 782,865 fr. =s 31,315/. 

Bourbon contains a college and numerous schools, 16 
churches, 2 hos[iitals, 2 e.stnbliBhmcnts for the relief of 
the poor, and 2 prisons. Four newspapers .*ire publi-shcd 
in it, and there is a public library at St. Denis. This 
island was discovered in 1545 by $lascarenhas, a Portu- 
guese navigator, whose name it bore, till the French 
took possession of it in the next rentury. Tlie English 
took it in 1810; but it was restored to France in 181.5. 
The principal towns are St. Denis, St. Paul, St. Benoit, 
&c. St. Denis, the cap., is situated on a plateau on tlie 
N. coast of the island, at the mouth of the river of the 
same name; lat. 20*^ 5P 3(/^ S., long. 5.5^ 30^ E. It has 
about 9(X) houses, and 12,000 inliab. (Hugo, iii. 278.) It 
is mostly of wood, the lldtcl du Oouventejnent being 
the only public building of any importance. It is tlie 
seat of a royal court, and of a court of primary juris- 
diction, and lias a college with about 160 jiunils, an hos- 
pital, an arsenal, a celebrated botanical garden, &c. St. 
Paul, the second town in the island, on its \V. coast. 
hi» 10,(MM) iiihah., witli a fine church, a tribunal of ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, an hospital, &c. Neither St. Denis 
nor St. Paul liave harbours, but only o])cn and exnosed 
roadsteads. (Notices Stafistiqnes sur L’s Colonies h'ran- 
(‘Aiscs, &c. p. 1 — 140. ; EUils du Population des Colonics 
Francaises, 8fc. 1838.) 

BOUUBON-LANCY, a town of France, dep. Saonc 
et Tjoire, cap. cant., on the declivity of a hill near the 
Loire, 27 m. W.N.W. Charolles. Pop. 2,814. It is com- 
manded by an old castle on the summit of a steep rock. 
This town is celebratwi for its mineral springs, ol which 
there .are 7 (some say 9), 6 cold and I hot. They are em- 
ployed in nervous aflections and rheiiuiatisins. I’hese 
springs were known to the Bomans by the name of Aqiuc 
Nisim’i s and remains of the batlis tlu*y had ererti'd arc- 
said still to exist, while numerous Boinan meilals and an 
entire and be.iutiful statue liave been dug up. 'I’lie pre- 
sent baths were la-gun by Hen. 111. and finished liy lien. 
IV. and Louis Xill. (Hugo, art. Snoneet Loire.) 

BOUUBON-L’AUCHAMBAIJD, a towu ot Franee, 
dep. Allier, cap. c.uit., 13 in. W. Moullns. Pop. 3,017. 
It is situated at the bottom of a valley, in a ric-h and 
finely varieg.*itcd country. 'J'lic- tow'ers are all that now 
remain of the Ch&tenii de Bourbon, rebuilt in tla- I3tli 
century. I’hc Holy (Jhdpel, ereeted in the ITith ceiitiiiy, 
by Anne of France, and so iniieli admired, was destroyed 
at the Revolution. 'Phe town is now celebrated only lor 
Its mineral springs and baths, said to be of gu'.'it ellie.icy 
in cases of paralysis, rlieuinatism, gun-sliut wounds, 
They are frei|uentetl from May to September. Tliere is 
good accummodatiuii fur visiters, and a hospital fur Hie 
indigent. 

This town had for a lengthened period lords of its own, 
who iKire the title of Ixirons. Aimar, who IKcil in 921, 
ill the reign of Chailes tlie Simple, is the first of tln*se 
barons of whom there is any autiicntie account. Having 
been succeeded by his tliird sun Arehamliaud, bis name 
became that of all his successors in tlie seigiiory. Arcli- 
.'irabaud IX., the last of the name, having acconiiJauied 
St. Louis to the East, died in Cyprus. Beatrix of Bui- 
giindy, his grand-daughter, married Robert of Franco 
Count of Clermont, one of the sons of St. J/mis, liringiiig 
to him in dowry the lordships of Ruurbon, Cliarolais, and 
St. .lust, in Champagne. Their posterity, according to the 
custom of the house, look tlie suriiatnc- of Botirlion ; and 
now fills the thrones of France, Spain, Naples, and 
Lucca ! ( Diet. 6* I'ographiquc . ) 

BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS, a town of France, dep. 
Haute Marne, cap. cant., at the conlliicnce of the Borne 
and the Apance, 21 m. E.N.E. J^angres. Pop. 3,561. It 
is agreeably situated on tho plateau and acclivity of a 
lull; and having been nearly burnt down in 1717, has 
been rebuilt on a regular plan, and has some fine pro- 
menades and fountains. It owes its entire celebrity to 
its hot baths, which occupy the site of a tlierinal esta- 
blishment of the Romans. The modern buildings con- 
nected with the baths, including the Hotel de Ville, a 
recent erection, most part of which is ajipropriated to 
the use of the company using the waters, are the finest 
of the kind in Fram-o. An hospital, founded here in 
1732, for the use of the military attending the- baths, has 
been much enlarged, particularly since 1815, and is now 
capable of accommodating 500 soldiers and too officers. 
The heat of the water varies from 4(P to 52° Reaumur, 
or from about 120° to 156° Folircnheit. They are jirin- 
clpully emiiloyed in cases of paralysis and rheumatism, 
spasms, ill-reduced fractures, &c. (Hugo, art. Haute 
Marne, ^ 

BOURBON- VENDE'E, a town of France, dep. Voii- 
d<^e, of which it is the capital, on the right bank ot tlic- 
Yon, nearly in the centre of the dep. ; lat. 46° 41/ N., 
long. 1° 22' W. Pop. 5,257. 'I'liis town occupii^ tho 
gito of llnclie-sur-Yuu, a strong feudal castle, having 
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ix'rtr it a ni5M’ra!»l<* MttU* town. The rastUs after unfter- 
goitiR inanv vicissitudes, was dismantled by Louis XI 11., 
and lliially di'strojed in 17!)3. After the establishment 
i>f the iiniN'rial government, and tlie pacification of 
Vendee, it became necessary to select a place for its 
capital, and Uoelie-.sur-Yon was fixed upon. Napoleon 
gave tile town, wlncli had to lie entirely createii, his own 
name, which it bore till lHl.5. Large sums w'cre ex- 
pended in the construction of a preleoture and other 

{ lulilic bffiees, an elegant ]>arisii church, &c. 'I'lie most 
inpo.sing, however, of the public buildings, is the bar- 
racks ; a large and noble structure, occupying the bill on 
whicl) the old castle formerly stood. Streets Iiroad, and 
well laid out ; but though the population has increased 
rapidly within the lasthall-duzen years, still many of the 
streets are merely hud out, and exist only hy name. Thi* 
old town, which is small ami tisscz occupies the 

ravine between tlie barracks and tlie new town. The 
tow'n has a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, a depart- 
mental college, a society oT agriculture, sciences, and 
arts, a iitiblic library with volumes, c'ln hospital, 
ami a theatre **Jbrt laid cl Jurt petti." {Huno^ art. 
^r.) 

BOUUBOIJRC, a town of France, dep. du Nord, cap. 
cant., on the canal of Colino, communicating with Dun- 
kirk, P m. S.W. Dunkirk. Pop. 2,&27. Its name is 
derived from the miry nature of the sod (bourbeux) on 
which it is built. It has fabrics of tobacco, potteries, 
and tile-w'orks. l*revionsly to the revolution there was 
here an abbacy for noble ladies, ol w’hicli the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette was patroness. 

BODllG, or JlOUIUi-KN-BRESSE, a town of 
France, dep. Ain, of wliich it is the cap., on the Keys- 
soiise, 21 m. J' ..S.K. Macon ; lat. i’/ ;U" N., long. 

J4' Ili''K. Pop. (c.rcant.) H,8lK. Situation pleasant ; 
streets narrow and crooked ; i<»rmcrly almost all the 
houses wore built of wood, and many of them arc so 
still, blit within the la.st half-century the use of stone has 
become more gem'ral. It traversed by the little rivu- 
let Cone, and has sev(‘ral fine fountains. The ditches 
by wiiieii it was surrounded, wen* dried in 1771. and have 
been eonvtrted into gardens. Principal public build- 
ings — the (athedral or higii cliiirch, the halle-au-blt' or 
grcnette,tlu*atre, H6tel dc Ville, jirefectuic, a monument 
in honour of Gen. Joubert, Ac. It lias a court of pri- 
mary jurisdiefion, a departmental college, a primary 
normal school, a public libr.iry with lH,t)(K) volumes, a 
8oci(‘ty of emulation and agriculture, a departmental 
museum, a botanical garden, and several gratuitous 
cuiirttcs of iie truclion in dillereiit departments of science 
and art. Six high roads meet here ; but lieiiig .MtuatiHl 
'.u an agricultural district, it is nut distinguished either 
Ibf tiade or maiiufactiin's. Tiie celebrated astronomer 
Lalaiide was a native of Bourg. 

Adjoining Bourg is the church of Brou, a vast edi- 
fice, begun in IMI, and containing some fine tombs, 
'riierc is attuciied to it a diocesan seminary, with 140 
scholars. 

Bourg is very ancient, being supposed by De Thou to 
occupy the site of the Forum Segustanorum of tlie Ro- 
mans ; Init according to D'Aiiville, Fours on the Loire is 
identical with the Forutti Se^u.sianorvm. After being 
long subjert to the house of Savoy, Bourg was united to 
France in IGOl. {^llugo, sect. Am ^ Diet. Giographique, 
4v-.) 

Boi no, a town of France, dep. Gironde, cap. cant., 
on the Dordogne, near its confluence witli the Garonne, 
]<> 111 . N. Bordeaux. Pop. 2,4Gd. It has a small port, 
wliere the corn, wine, and other products of the environs, 
are shipped. 

IlDUilGANKlIF, a town of France, dep. Creuse, cap. 
arroiid., agreeably situated oii the Thorion, 18 in. S.S. W. 
Ciuoret. Pop. 2,940. It has two porcelain-works, and a 
))apcr manufactory. This town was, for a considerable 

t ieriod, the residence of Zizim, or Djem, the younger 
irother of Bayazid II., emperor of tlie I'lirks, who was 
eoiiiined in it and other places in France, In consequence 
of a dishonourable treaty negotiated in 1482 lietween 
Baj^'azid ami Pierre d’ Auhusson, grand master of the 
Knights of St. John, lord of Buurgaiieuf, who had given 
Zizim a safe conduct. A large tow’er, in .vhb h tlie latter 
is said to have been eoiifmed, still exists, llaviitg been 
liberated IVoiii Ids imprisonment in tiii.s place, the iiiifor- 
tunato prince was carried to Italy in 1487, where ho is 
said to have been poisoned in 1495, by an agent of his 
Irother and the infamous Pope Alexaiid(>r "N 1 {^Mailc~ 
Brun; Biographic nniverseUe, art. Zixim.) 

BOURGAS, or BOURGHAS, a sea-port town of 
1 urkey in Kurujie, Koumelia, on tlic Black Sea, at tlie 
bottom of the gulph of the same name, 70 in. N.K. 
Adriaiiople ; lat. 42® 2*P 20" N., long. 27'^ 28' E. Pop. 

? It is built on a promontory of a moderate heigiit, 
and has a neat clean npiiearanco. Its fortress is in 
rulut U has a cidebrated manufactory of pottery. “ A 
nnevlay is found in the ii<*ighbourhood, which is formed 
into pipo bowls, cups, and other uteiisUs. These are 
uiiglazed, but highly polished, and oniamcuted w'lth 
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gilding. In this state they are exposed for sale in the 
shops oi llic baz.ir, which forms the princiiial street of 
the tow n ; and as these shops are matted, and kept clean 
and neat, the w hole has a rich and showy appearance. 
They pride themselves on tliis little manufacture, and 
sell it ])roi)ortioiiaI)y dear.” ( Walsh's Journey, p. 120., 
4th ed.) The town has also some trade in corn, wine, 
butter, clieesr*, iron, and otiier jiroductions of the con- 
tiguous country. The Gulph of Bourgas is open to the 
E. : the anchorage is to the S. of the town, and has a 
depth of from 12 to .*> fathoms. 

BOUR(i-DE-PE'AGK, a town of France, dep. 
Drome, cap. cant., on the IsCre, 10 m. N.E. Valence. 
Pop. 3,n02. 'I'he river s<‘parates it from Romans, of 
which It is properly a suburb. It is neat and well built ; 
and has maimiactures of hats and coarse silk, with dye- 
works, rope-works, tanneries, &c. (See Romans.) 

BOURG-D’oysANS, a town of France, dep. Isdre, 
cap. cant., on the Rive, near where It falls into the Ro- 
nianche, in a deep valley at tlie bottom of a steep hill, 18 
m. S.K. Grenoble. IVip. 3,019. It principally consists 
of two long streets, with ill-built houses, many of which 
have tfaf'ir w inflows fitted up with oiled paper instead of 
glass. Tlie valley in whicli the tow'ii is situated seems 
to be on all sides enclosed by mountain.^, and was for a 
while eompU‘tely submerged and formed into a deep ex- 
tensive lake ! Tliis inundation was occasioned by the 
coiirhc of tlie Romaiiche having been obstructed, in the 
llth century, at tlie point where it escapes irom the 
valley, by riilibisli brought down from tnc adjoining 
mountains. I'his natural mound, having been gradually 
imdenmnoii, at lengtli gave way, and the waters of the 
lake made their escape on the l.^ith St'pt. 1219, sweeping 
ail before tliein as far as Grenoble, which was laid under 
water. { Jingo, art. Dire ) 

BOURtiKS (an. Avarituin), a city«of France, dep. 
Glier, of which it is tlie cap., in an extensive plain at the 
confluence of the Aurun and the Eire, 124 in. S. Paris ; 
lat. 470 4' r.H" N., long. 2^ ai' 49" E. Pop. (tv cant.) 
19,G4ri. It is agreeably situated on the declivity of a bill, 
and is surruimd(‘d hy a ttiick wall flanked at regular dis- 
tances with lofty towers in good pre.scrvation. {Malle- 
Itrun ) Streets sufticlently bri»ad*, but dirty; bouses 
nie.in. looking, being low aiid having their gabies to the 
streets. Large trarts, occupied by gardens, nurseries, 
promenuflcs, \c. , are enclosed w itliin the w alls, so that the 
streets have a deserted aspect, though less so at present 
than formerlj', the population having increased rapidly 
during the last 10 yeiirs. Bourges contains some fine old 
public builflings. At the head of these is the cathodr.d, 
one of the noblest Gotliic eilifiecs in France, begun in 
H45, but not tinished for some centuries afterwards. It is 
348 ft. ill length by 123 m breadth, and has several towers, 
the highest of which has an elevation of 221 ft. The 
! palace ol the areiibishop is also a line edifice ; its garden, 

1 laid out by Lenotre, has an obelisk in honour of tlie Due 
deCharcKst. The Hotel de Ville, built by Jarques Coeur, 
lamous alike for bis skill and success as a merchant and 
iinancier, his iimneusc wealth, and the injustice of which 
he was the victim, is a splendid Gothic mansion, that cost 
a vast sum. Besides the inayoraltv, it furnislies accom- 
modation for the courts of law. The prisons are built 
on the ruins of the ancient iialacc of the dues de Berrl ; 
and the remains of the old tower that formerly com- 
manded the town, and whicli was demolished in 1651, 
serve to enclose tlie courts of the prison. There are also 
the Hotel de Prefecture, formerly the H6tel de rinten- 
daiiee, barracks, a small but elegant theatre, a college, 
two large hospitals, a public library wiih 13,0(»0 volumes 
Ac. Bourges is the seat of an archbishopric, of tribunals 
of ]>rimary jurisflictii/ii and commerce, of a royal college 
with aliout 24(1 pupils, a primary normal schoo'l, a diw'c- 
san seminary w ith above lliO pupils, and a secondary ec- 
clesiastical school ; it has also a society of agriculture, 
commerce, and arts ; a course of geometry and mecha- 
nics applied to the arts, and a school of midwifery, it 
has manufactures ot flue and coarse clotiis, hosiery, &c., 
and its cutlery lias been long in liigh estimation, riiero 
are in tlie town two mineral springs. 

Bourges was formerly the seat of a celebratid univer- 
sity established by Loui.s XI. in 146. J; but this having 
been suppressed at the Revolution, its place has been 
supplied by the roj'al college already alluded to. l.ouis 
XI. was born in tins town ; and it is also the birtb-pluce 
of the celebrated preacher Bourdalone, Jacques Coeur, 
and otiier distinguished pi'rsoiis. I'lie house occupied by 
the famous jurist Cujas lias been purchased by the city 
authorities lor a liarrack for ge?ts tl'armes / 

To mark his resjiect for Ids native place, Louis XI. 
not only pave it a university, but also conferred on its 
mayors and mngistrate.s the privilege of nobility. This, 
liow ever, was anything byt an advantage, inasmuch as 
it served only to fill the town with poor gentlemen, and 
to discourage niaiiufactures and commerce. The clergy 
were ai.so exceedingly numerous. But most of the 

* Thin h die siatcmmi of Hugo • M:iitc-Pnln lajn the* mv naito’V. 
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religious eslabllshincnts were Ruppressed at tlic rovo- 
lutlon, when the privileges and distinctions of the uo> 
billty and gentry were also abolished. 

Bourges is one of the most ancient cities of France. 
It was taken by Cfesar, anno 52 m. c., and was lor 475 
years the capital of Aquitaine. It has siiflered much at 
different periods from war, fire, and ncstilencc. Several 
councils iiavc been held in it ; anti hen', in 14H3, the 
ccclesiastiral constitution, denominated the Pr^igmatic 
Sanction, was accepted by the French clergy. {Martin 
mere. Grand Dtetionnaire Geographique ; Mallc-Brun 
Hugo, art. Cher s Giographique, i^c.) 

IToUKGNEUF, a sea-port town of France, dcp. Loire 
Infcrieure, cap. cant., 23 in. S.W. N.’intes. Pop. 2,G89. 
The port dries .it low water : and the bay, which is ex- 
tensive, is gradually filling up with sand. To such aii 
extent is this the case, that above .500 hectares of huid 
are now under cultivation in the single commune of 
Boiirgnenf that, 25 vears ago, were under water ; anti the 
channel between the town and the opposite isLind of 
Benin, formerly 2,700 yards across, is now narrowed to 
less than 100 yards ! There w'ere formerly in thc> vicinity 
very extensile salt marshes, the produce of wliicli was 
largely exported ; but these, thougli still very consider- 
able, are now materi.dly diminished. 'I'liere are on the 
coast large beds of oisters. {Hugo, art. JAurr Injv- 
rieurc . ) 

BOIJIICOIN (lui. Bergmium), a town of France, dep. 
Is^re, cap. cant., on tlie lloiirbre, in a fine situation, sur- 
rounded by bf'autiful liills, 0 m. W. La Tour-tlii-Pin. 
l*op. 4,326. It is neat and well built ; has a tribunal of 
origin.al jurisdiction, and inanuf.ictures of calicoes, bag. 
ging, lVtc., with paper-mills and ilour-mills. It is is fa- 
vourably situated for coninierce. In ing traversed by the 
roads from Grenoble to Lyons, and from the latter to 
CMi.unbcry. . 

BOURG-ST.-ANDIiOL, a town of France, dep. 
Ardwhe, in an agreeable situation on the lUione, D m. .S. 
Viviers. Pop. 4,290. It ha.s several good builuiiigs, an<l 
neat well-kept streets ; a qu.ay .along the river, and a 
handsome suspension biidge over it, with some trade in 
eorn, wine, and silk. It is named from St. Andeol, who 
buflered martyrdom in the Vivarais, in tlie beginning of 
the 3d century. Within a short di.stanee of the town i.s 
a remaikable luonuuient of antiquity, sculptured on 
the faee of a rod., but now a good deal delaced. It has 
been very variously ini ei preted ; some antiquaries 
having supposed it to be Diana in ehase of a stag, and 
others that it represents a sarrilice in lionour ot the god 
Mithras. The latter is lielieved to he tlie correct expla- 
nation. {Hugo, art. Mdlin, 1’oijagr dans te Midi 

de la France.) 

BOUKGUFIL, a town of France, dep. Indre-et-Loire, 
cap. cant., in a fnie valJfyoiithe Doigt, 9ra. N.N.W. 
Ghinon. Pop. :i,(j0(). It has a commun.d college, and is 
Burrounded by Iruitful gardens, wln're anise, coriander, 
liquorice, and other plants, arc cultivated to such an ex- 
tent as to supply materials for a pretty extensive trade. 
Its vicinity also produces fine red wine. {Hugo, art. in- 
dre~ct-Lotrc.) 

nOlJllLOS,or BOOKLOS, a lake or lagoon of F.gypt, 
betwi'i'ii tlu' Dainietta and Rosetta brandies of the Nile, 
parallel to the Mediterranean, from which it is every 
where separated by a narrow neck of land, except .it one 
point where it communicates with the sea by a narrow 
channel, .’incientlv the Sibbenitic mouth of the Nile. It 
is about 3S in. in length, and 17 m. in its greatest breadth. 
It ib connected with the Nile by several Ctanals ; and is 
mostly shallow and marshy, being navigable only .along 
its N. shore. 

BOURNE, a par. and town of England, co. Lincoln, 
parts of Kesteven, wapentake Aveland,91 m. N. London. 
Area, 8,190 acres. Pop. of par., IH21, 2,242 ; 1831, 2,.5K9 ; of 
which the town had 2,35.5. It is situated in a level di.strict 
adjacent to the fens, the town consisting chictly of one long 
street of well-huilt modern houses; tlio church is the 
nnnaining portion of a much larger structure, in tlie 
Norman style, with 2 towers. There arc Baptist and 
Wesleyan chapels ; an endowed free school for 30 children; 

2 almshouses, one siipuortlng 0 old men, the other G 
women ; and a town-hall, a haiidsome modern cdiflc c, on 
the site of one built by I^ord Burleigh in the rc ign of 
Elizabeth : it has a market-place under. The weekly mar- 
ket Is on Saturday. Annual fairs are held April 7., May 
7., and Oct. 29. A navigable canal extends from the town 
to Spalding and Boston, by which cool, timber, and other 
commodities, are sunplied. The chief trade of the pLice 
is in leather and wool. There are several large tan-yards. 
'J'he ann. value of real proji. in 1815 w'as 10,139/. It is the 
central town of a union of 37 parishes ; its own average 
puor-rateR arc 1,843/., and it has 5 guardians. Petty ses- 
sions for the parts of Kesteven arc also held in the town, 
Mild it is a polling place for that district and llulland. 
The name is derived R-om a small stream of remarkably 

J ure water, which gushes from a source near Bourne, 
(ninan coins and tu.'^elaled pavements h.^ve been found 
«m the site ; trcuchb and itiouiids of a Saxon casllc aie 
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traceable: a priory of Augiihtiiie monks was founded in 
Wm. 11. ’s reign, whose revenue, at the general suppres- 
sion, was 197/. 17#. Sd. Wm. Cecil, Lord Burleigh 
(Elizabeth’s minister), was born in this town in 1520. 
Dr. Dodd, onee celebrated ns a popular preacher, but 
now principally ri'inembcred by his disgracclul death, 
was mso a native of Bourne. 

BOURTANti, a lortified town of the Netherlands, 
prov. Groningen, in the extensive morjiss of the same 
name, 31 m. E.S.E. (ironingen. The morass, though 
it increases its strerigtli, renders it unhealthy. It 
was taken by tlic Spaniards in 1593, and by thu French 
in 1795. 

BOUSSA, a city of Interior Africa, and cap. of a prov. 
of the same name, on an isl. of the Niger ; lat. lO'J 14' N., 
long. II' E. Pop., according to (’lafiperton, 10, (KM) or 
12,(KM) ; but, according to Lander, IG.OliO or 1H,(KMI. Tho 
country in tin* neighbourhood is bold and rocky, uhich 
re’iders Boussa a jilace of con<^iderable strength, for it.s 
w-alU ( which are tolerably Well built, and kept in good 
repair) extend to, and are united with, the two extre- 
mities oi a rocky precipice which skirts the W. branch of 
the enclosing river, ’riie houses are, liow'ever, built in 
detaeluHl ])atches, and do not occiqiy more than a tentli 
ptirt of the w ailed area, presenting the appearance of 
sf.end ^m.lll villages, rather than of one continuous 
town. The prov. of Boii.ssa extends about .50 m. N. of 
the river, and is about the s.aiue length from N. to S., 
the city lying about 15 m. from its S extremity. Tlie 
soil is very fi*rlih*, esyiecially that of the isl., producing 
torn, y.mis, cotton, nee, timber trees, and otlier African 
vegi‘t.ition, in great abundance : it also nbuuiids in tlie 
usu.ll African animals; clepiiants, hippupotiuni, lions, 
tigers, Ac. Boussa is considered, yiolilically, as part of 
the great kingdom of Borgoo ; but it appe.ars as if 
the Uilforc'iit slates were jierfectly independent of each 
other, thougli ail speaking the same language ; .at all 
events, the cummunie.ations of the sultan ol Boussa with 
CLipperton and Lauder seem to have h<id no r(*fereiu‘e 
to .any coritrolliiig pow er. Of tlie Borgoo states, I{oiis.*:a 
is, if not tile largest, the most yioimloiis and most power- 
tiil. {Vlttppcrton's 'hi F.xpcd. pp. 9G — lUG. ; Lander's 
B.ccords,{. 141 — 143.) 

Boussa pos.se.sses a melancholy interest (or English- 
men, from Us being the spot where the eiiterpiising 
Miingo'Park met his death. It is well known, that alTer 
ills first successful expedition in the service ol the 
Afrie.an Association, that adieiiiurous traveller was em- 
ployed by gov(*riiment to conqilete his own yi.irtial dis- 
covery of tiie course of the Niger. This commission lie 
dill not live to efleet ; after tr.iversing a f.ir larger portion 
of Africa than had bclore been travel seil by any Eiinipeaii, 
his boat was attacked by a iiatin* luin) at this jdace, 
where the river is shut in liylwu high' rocks, leaving 
barely passage room for the current, ns through a door. 
{Adatm FaUmnm's Journal, p. 214.) Ass.iiled from the 
top ol these rocks. Park derended himsi'll for a long 
while, throwing all his provisions overboard to lighten 
his boat ; till, finding all hoyie of succcs‘'tiil ri'sisianci' at 
an end, he, with his remaining companions, leayied into 
tho water, in a last attempt to escape hy swiimniiig, 
and vv.a.s drow'iied, or, .as is pt'rhaps mure yirobable, 
dashed to pieces by the missiles liurlcd down iqioii liini. 
'J'he boat subsequently drifted on a ri'cl ol sunken 
rocks, not half a stone’s throw fioin Doussa ; and a slave 
ol Park, the only living reinii.ini o! Ins iintortunate 
expedition, was made prisoner. 'I’he cause of ihis inur- 
diiroiis attack is representeil by Isnacco and Adami 
Fatouma, Park’s native friends, to have been owing to 
the knavery of a chief, who, secreting tlie presents en- 
trusted to him hy Park for the king, excited the iniiig. 
nation ol tlie latter, by telling liim “ the white men h^ 
leR nothing lor him.” The explanation given to Lander 
on the spot, twenty ye.ars later, however, was, that tho 
natives took the adventurers for a party of FeilatahB, 
wliich nation liad just tiicn comincncuu that scries of 
usurpations whicli tney have since carried to an extreniu 
height. Be this as it may, the destruction of the traveller 
was signalised by feastings and rejoicings ; but before the 
revelries were ended, it so chanced that an Infectious 
disorder broke out among the Boussians, sw'ccping off the 
sultan and a great number of nis subjects, among whom, 
it is reported, the murderers of the p.nrty were included. 
The effect of this upon a superstitious people may be 
conceived; prayers and sncnlicf'S were oltored to the 
white man’s god, and an expression pew into use 
among the surrounding nations, of which subsequent 
travellers liave felt the full benefit, ” J)o not hurt the 
white men, unless you would pertsh like the pemtle qf 
Boussa." The Boussians thc-inselves share lully in tiiis 
feeling ; they are overwhelmed with shame at a recur- 
rence to the subject, and plead their youtii at the time, 
or their personal innocence, without attempting the 
slightest exculpation of their fathers. The death of 
Park involved the loss of his papers. This w'as to bAthe 
more regretted, as lie li.ul passed far beyond Tiiubuct'ui, 
that native city oi which such marvels b;iil b.*eii re- 
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ported in ancient times, but of which no Kiiropoan had 
ever obtained a glimpse. 'I'he wcovery of these papers 
was long attempted by Civory means that could Ik; used ; 
and Lander in hU sccnucl expedition thought he had 
succeeded : an old man was found who ]ios$esscd a book 
and papers taken from liie river at the time ot the mur> 
der, hut, on inspection, tl»e former proved to be an old 
nautical ]>ubli(*<ition of the lust century, and the latter a 
few memoranda of no consequence, such as rough ob- 
servations on the height of w'uter in the (Gambia, a tailor's 
bill, an invitation to dinner, and the like. Cjreat anxiety 
was displayed on tiiis occasion by the sultan and his sub. 
jects to restore the journal ; but, in all probability, it 
either sank with Park to the bottom of the Niger, or was 
dispersed upon its surface among the otlicr ruins of the 
time: in cither ease, it was irr^ricvably lost. {Isaaco 
and Adann I'ntouma; I^ark's 2rf Journal *, jip. 173—21!). ; 
Clappcrlon, p. 100. ; Lander's Jiccurds, i. M4 — 149. ; 
Travels, pp. r>!»l, ,')95.) 

BOUSSAC, a towm of France, dcp. Creuse, cap. ar- 
rond., on a steep rock, near the confluence of the Veron, 
and the I.ittle Creuse, 21 m. N.K. (Jueret. Top. 9.V2. 

“ Boussac,” says M. Make Brun, “ contains fewta' in- ' 
habitants than the capital of any other arrondissement 
in I'rance. It stands on a rock, and is almost inaccessible 
to ('.images; surroundiHl with walls flanked with bas- 
tions, comm:uid('d by an old (‘inbattled (astle, from which 
the view oxtendN along a di'flle furiiu'd by arid and wild 
nioiintaiiis. The town is sls gloomy a residence as can well 
be imagined.'’ (Vol viii. p 329., /.’wg. Ttans.) 

BOl'XVVlLLKIi, a town of Vrmcv, dep. B.-w Uhin, 
cap. cant., ne;ir the iModer, surrounded by mountains and 
fon'sts, 20 in. N.W. Strashurg. Pop 4,076. It is com- 
manded by a fine old (Jothic castle, and has manufac- 
tures of cotton, linen, arm.‘>, .and bra/.iers’ w'are, hats, A.C., 
with breweri(*s .ind bleachfields. 

BOV.A, an inland town of K.a^iles, ^irov. Calabria 
Xntra, cap. c.nit., on a mountain, 17 ni. K.S.E. Begg'o. 
Pop. 3,.')00. This town sulleied t.e\eiely from an earth- 
quake in 1783, but w:is rebuilt in b<-iter t.astc' under the 
patronage of Ferdinand IV. It i.s the .-eat of a bishopric ; 
lias a cathedral, and several ciiurclics, a bcniinary, an 
hospital, and 2 monts-de-picte. 

This, as well .is seieral other towns in the Neapolitan 
slates, is bi'lievcd to have been founded, or at all events 
to ha\o beam occupied, by fugitiies. living from F.pirus 
.and the Morc.i to cM'.ipe the cruelty ol the Turks The 
loiindation ol Bova is ascribi'd to the great umnigration 
which tooK place in 1477, when .lohn t’astriot, sou of the 
famous dcorgt' I'.-i.’triot, or Si'andcrbi'g, wa.s expelled 
from Ilia hereilUarv dominions by the Turkish coiupieroi, 
Mahomet 1 1. At later j>eriods similar imimgi atioi.s took 
place from Corona, Matn.i, dre. The imniigr.iiir.s and 
their descendants have contiiiucd to h» a distinct race, 
and b,-ive preserved tin' language and dress, though not 
the religion, of their forct.ithcrs, 'I'hcy occujiy several 
tow'Tis and vill.agcs in different parts o‘f tlu' kingdom, 
their tot.d number being at present 8ui»iK»sed to amount 
to about f)2,(M)(). (Sunnhunii 's Ttvo Sicilies, i 3.‘>0. 4to. 
edit.; Craven's Tour in Kaples, p. 311. j Biographic 
I'niversellc, art. Scaridrrhig.) 

BOVKY TKACliY, a par. and fow'n of Kngl.'uul, co. 
Devon, huiid. Teignhridge, lOtJ m. S.VV. liy W. London. 
Area, 6,481). acres. rop.olp.ii.,1821,1.6M.'i; 1H.31, 1,697. The 
town stfuids on tlie .slope of a hill, at the base of which 
the Bovey flows, and is crossed by an aiicnmt bridge of 
3 arches. There is one main sticct, which branches oil' 
at the ancient raarkct-pl.acc like a Y , one part continuing 
up the .ascent, tlie other oxtending to the bridge. Tliere 
are a lew respectable modern lumses, but the greater 
part are .ancient, and meanly built. The church is a 
(iothic structure, with a good tower, at tiic K. end of the 
town ; tliere are also Bapti.st and Wesleyan chapels, and 
an endowed free school for 24 children. Annual cattle 
fairs are held on Blaster Mon., Holy 'I'hurs., 1st Thiirs. 
.luly, 1st Tluirs. Nov. The market (granted in 125!)) 
has been disuontinned within the present century. There 
are 2 potteries, which employ many of the inlmbitants ; 
the remainder arc engaged in agiiculture ; serge weaving 
and wool combing wore once carried on to a considerable 
extent, and have become extinct only within a recent | 
period. The aim. v.alue of real prop, in 1815 was 6,714/. j 
The average poor-rates amount to 882/. A portreeve and 
bailiff are annually a))poiuted at a court Icct held by the 
lord of the munur. 

The Bovev heathfield, extending at the base of the 
town is a low moory tract, betwrecu 7 and 8 m. in 
circ., surrounded by hills which open to the S.E., 
in which direction the Teign flows after being joinwl 
by the Bovey. The granite hills on the outskirts of 
Dartmoor rise on tlie W. side, and the green sand n-mge 
of llaldon on the E. The Bovey coal and clay formations 
traverse this plain in a S.E. direction, their outcrop 
being at Uic foot of the hill on which the town stands. 

* TliS^portfon of Park's olisiTvations which Is pnliJishod was 
intrust* il tu Tsiini n's c nru at Saiu>iii(Uiig, befttii* Uie departure of tiic 
Ua villcr fur Tiiiibuctuu. 
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There are 7 betls of lignite, in all forming continuous 
strata of about 70 ft. in thickness, and dipping at an angle 
of 23 ft. at the part wiiere they arc worked for the use of 
the pottery, which stands on the spot, and which is almost 
the only purpose to which the fuel is appropriated, the 
imperfect r*>mhustion and large proportion or ashes ren- 
dering it unavailable for gener.*!! purposes, though occa- 
sionally used in the cottages of the neighbouring poor. 
The clay beds overlie the lignite : there are 5 in all, 
running parallel with eaph other, and alternating with 
beds of sand and gravel ; the 4 western beds arc potter’s 
clay ; the other pipe clay : sliafts are sunk on and through 
them, at intervals, for 6 or 7 m. along their course, at 
such parts as are founif sufficiently jmre for the market ; 
they vary in depth from 40 tu 90 ft., the lignite being 
alw-a^ 8 arrived at in sinking through the 4 western bods, 
and a fine Stand under the eastern one. From 30,000 to 
40,000 tons of this clay are shipped annually at the port 
of T(*ignmouth for tlie Staffonfshire potteries, the greater 
portion of which is excavated in the parish of Kings* 
teintoii, and conveyed thither by the Stover Canal, 
formed througii this inland ba'«iii, and locking into the 
Teign, about 3 m. above the place of shipment. This 
caii.il ('ftcctu.all^ drained the greater part of what had 
pieviously Imen an unhealthy ninnass, and fitted it for 
cultivation ; a railway trom tiie Il.'iytor granite quarries 
, triivcrses Hie heathfield, and terminates at the head of il ; 
both were rre.ations of the Templar family, whose man- 
sion and property have since been transferred to the 
Duke of Somerset. 

BOVINO (an. J’ihinwn), a town of N.iplos, prov. 

. C.'iidt.'inata, cap. distr., on the declivity of a mount.ain, 

I watered by the Cervaro, 19 m. S.S.W. Foggia. Pop. 
.VMK). It ii- fortifii'd, IS till* fc.it of a liishopric, and the 
' re.sid(‘iicc ol a jinlge of primary juri-dictioii ; it has a 
. c.ithcdral, 2 p.irish churches, and se\iiral (,onvenlg. A 
battle look ]>lace near thi*. town in 1734, hi'tween the 
Siiaiibirds ."uid the Imperialists, in which the former 
wi'ic dele.ated. 

BOXTI'-L, a vlll.'ige of the kingdom of Holland, 
rov. Biatiant, on the Donum 1, 7 m. S. Bois-lc-Duc. 
Icre wa< iouglit, on the 1 fth .Yug. 1791, an ohstin.'itc 
action between tlie French and th** allied British and 
Dutch troops, under the command of the Duke of Y'ork. 
'i’he hitter were defeated with considerable loss, and 
oliliged to retire behind the Maese. 

BDY'LE, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Roscommon, 

y iov. Connaught, on the Boyle, 91 ni.W .N.YV. Dublin. 

’op. (1821) 3,407 ; (1831) ,3,133: pop. piu-ish (1834) 11,810, 
of whom 1,042 were of the estab. church, .5 1’rot. diss., 
and 10,763 Horn. Cath. The river divides it into two 
portions, which are connected by a fine modern brieve; 
and there .are two other bridge's near the' town. The 
jnihlie buildings are the parish church, tw’o Rom. Cath. 
ch.apcis, and Ihiptist and Mctliodist mc(‘ting-hou»cs ; a 
nc'vv market-liou.<o, a lecture-room, and large harr.a*ks. 
It is a constabulary station ; and h.as a dispensary, bride- 
well, savings’ iiank, and loan fund. 7'he chief articles 
of trade, wnich Is wholly carried on by land carriage, 
are gram, Initter, and flax : some coarse woollens are 
manufactured. The butter-market is on Mondays, hut 
the principal market-day is Satiirda> : fairs on Milreh 6., 
April 3., M.ay 9. and 30., July 9. and *25., Aug. 16., Oct. 1., 
and Nov . 2.'). 

The corporation, under a charter granted by James I , 
in 1613, consists of the borough-master, 12 burgesses, 
and an indefinite number of freemen. It returned 2 
! mein, to tlic Irish H. of (\ until the Union, wlien it was 
disfranehiscd. Ooneral sessions are held every nine 
months, and petty sessions on Mondays. A senesohars 
court in the town has juriMliction in several adjoining 
biiroiiics, but none in tlie borough. Branches of the 
Belfast .and Agricultural banks were opened here in 
lS3.'i and 1836. The post-oflico rev. in 1839 was 639/., 
and in 1836, 696/. 'I'hc mail coach from Dublin to Sligo 
passi's through thrice a week, and a mail car idies every 
day to French I’ark. {Slat. Surv.; liadteay Hep.) 

BOYNE, a river of Irehand, which has its source in 
the bog of Allen, ne..‘ir Carberry, in Kildare, 225 feet 
above the level of tlie sea. It flows N.K. by Trim, 
Navan, and Slanc, to Tulloghallen, whence it follows 
an E. course to Drogheda, uniting with the sea about 
two miles lower down. The bar at its month has only 
2 ft. water at low spring-ebbs, and from 9 to 10 feet at 
high water : hence only the smiiller class of vessels can 
i como op to Drogheda. It has been rendered navigable 
I foi bargf'S as far as Navan. 

I The Boyne will be over memorable In British his- 
! tory for the important victory gained on its banks, 
' about 3 in. aboi e Drogheda, on the 1st of July. 1690, by 
the forces under our great deliverer, William 111., over 
those of Janies II. This victory, by securing the trl- 
umnh of the lilieral principles of government established 
at the Revolution, may be said to have been the great 
cause of the subsequent progress of the British empire 
in wealth, power, and populanon. In 1736, an obelisk, 
150 fect in height, was erected in commemoration of 
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thU groat event, on the ynnut facing tlio ford at Old- 
bridge, 2 m. W. DroghcUa, where King Willliiin was 
wounded in the arm on the evening previous to Uie 
battle. 

BUA, a town of the Sardinian States, pr(»v. Alba, 
cap. mand., near the N. bank of the Sturu, 2*2 m. N. 
Mondovi. Pop. 7, (Ml U has H |uirish churches, an 
hospital, with fabrics of silk and linen, and a consider- 
able trade in corn and cottf'ii. It is reckoned particu* 
laily healthy. 

BllABAl^T, N. and S., provinces of the low conn, 
tries, the first making part of the kingdom of Holland, 
and the latter of that of Belgium, v'hich see. 

BRAIHUANO, a tckwii tan. Sabatc) and lake (an. 
Lacus Sahaftfius) of the Paiial dominions, 25 in. N. 
Borne. Pop. l,74n. I'he town is situated on the W. 
side of the lake, is well built, has a ilnurlshing paper 
manuf.u;tory, and an appearance of prosperity. It has a 
magnifieeiit feiid.il castle belonging to tlic I'orlonia fa- 
mily, now dukes oi Ilraeciano. 

I'he lake is nearl} circular; its circumference, w'ithout 
following all the windings ol the shore, being about 20 m. 
It is not generally «lt!ep, but is well stocked with lish. 
I’lio Monte Itocea Uomana, covered witli wood, rises on 
the N.E. side of the lake, .'uul it is in most parts bordered 
by hills. Besides Bracciano, it has on its margin Trivig- 
nano (an. Trehoniauum), Anguillara ^an. ylMgw/urrt), Vi- 
carellu (an. Vicus Aurclti), San Stefaim, near wliich are 
the ruins of several Koman villas, ^ic. ll gives rise to 
the river A rone (an. .^’/nOtWliieh tails into the sea ataait 
fi m. N. from the mouth of the 'Fiber. 'Fhe scmiery 
round the lake is of the most pleasing and sylvan kind. 
Without being positively iinhealtliy, tlie air of JlnuTiano 
is, in summer, what tlio natives call — “suspected.'* 
iGeiVs Hume and its Vicinity, i. 222.) 

BllACKTJ«:Y;a hor. and town of England, co. North- 
ampton, bund. King's Sutton, 5(t m. N.W. l.ondon. 
Area bf par., 2,71M) acres. Pop. of par., 1H21, ; IK3I, 

2,107. The town stands on a slope, on the N.biinkof 
the Ouse, W'hieh is here crossed by a two-arched bridge. 
Mouses, mostly rude buildings oi uniiewn stone. 'J'here 
are two churches of great antiquity ; a national school ; 
almshouses founded in and a goial town-hall. 

A weekly market is held on Wednesday, and an annual 
fair ou St. .Andrew’s day. Under a cliarter of 2 
James II. it had a mavor,* 7 aldermen, and 26 caiiital 
burgesses ; and these, until Hie passing of the Ueform 
Act, when it was disfranehished, had the exclusive j»ri- 
vilege of returning 2 mem. to the 11. of C. 'Fhc charter 
aiitiiorist'd courts of record and of quarter sessions, 
but they liave long beeti disused. Tlie borough com- 

B rises 2 distinct jiarishes, only ecclesiastically united, 
rackley St. James, and Braeliley St. Peter ; tin* poor- 
rates of the former, in IS36, were 5r>22. 1 l.v. ; of tlie I.itter, 
&Mi. l.Av. It is tJic union town of .to parishes. (Bridge's 
Hist. Northamptonsh. ; Baker's ibid,) 

BUADFOHl), a. par., market town, and pari. Ivor, 
of England, W. riding co. Yoik, wapentake ol Morley. 
The par. contains 33,710 acres, and liail, in 1K31, 76,976 
inhab. Tiie township of Bradlord, coniprising 1,680 
acres, had, in 1801, a pop. of 6,3i»3 ; in 1821, of 13,(M>4 ; 
and in 1831, of no less than ‘23,*233 ! and it lias increased 
even more runidlv since 1S31. But in .iddition to the 
township of Br.ulfurd, the townships of Mannmghain, 
Bowling, and Horton, including the hamlets ol Great 
and Little Horton, are included iu the pari, hor., which 
has an area of G,2:)0 acres, and had, in 1831, a 2 iop. of 
43,527. 

hr.*ulford is situated on an affluent of the Aire, at the 
junction of three extensive v'llh ys, 161 m. N.N. W. l,on- 
don, 31 m. S.W. by W. York, ami 8 m. W. I.eed.i. 
Though the streets in the older parts be in general nar- 
row, those of a more recent date, wliich are by iai the 
most extensive, are sutliciently broad, and they are all 
well pav€*d and lighted. Houses wholly of stone*, and 
well supplied with water. Tim town has an evidently 
thriving appearance, indicative of its really flourishing 
condition. The parish church of St. Peter is a struc- 
ture in the pointed style of architecture, built in the 
reign of Henry VI. ; the other churches are Christ- 
church ; St. James's, built and endowed at the sole 
expense of John Wood, Esq. ; and a new church, now 
erecting at the cost of Berthon, Esq. The Wes- 

leyan and Primitivo Methodists, Unitarians, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Itoman Catholics, and Society of 
Friends, have all places of worship. A free grammar- 
school, chartered and liberally endowed by Charles II., 
was rebuilt in 1830. It is open to all boys belonging to 
the par., and has attached to it a library and a writ- 
ing-school: it does not, howevor, appear to he very 
popular, and at jiresent (1839) there arc only 30 Imys 
attending the grammar-school. There .are, also, schools 
on the systems of Bell and Lancaster, a school of indus- 
try, ana an infant school. The Baptists and liidc- 
pendeiits have cveh a college or academical institution 
within 4 m. of the town, for the preparation of can- 
didates for their respective ministries, and the M«- 
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thodists have a school for the sons of their preachers 
at lAoiMlIiouse Grove, 4 m. distant. A philosophical 
society has Im*hii established. 'The Exchange, a hand- 
some new building, has attached to it a library and news- 
room. A moetiaiiics’ institute, founded in 1832, had, in 
18:i9, 512 members and subscribers: a hall for this 
institute i.s now (1839) being eri'cted; it is to cost 3,(KK>/., 
and will contain a library, reading-rooms, lectunj-rooiiis, 
&c. A dispensary is liberally supported ; and there are 
numerous other charitable institutions. 'I’he poor-rates 
in Bradford township aniountiid, in 1838, to 5, .54.5/. 2 a'. 4d. 
It may be worth inentioiiing, that the first temperance 
society in England was established here. 

'Fhe town is governed by two constables, elected at a 
vestry meeting, one gf whom retires .annually. Four 
overseers are chosen aimually, 2 for the E. and 2 for 
the W. end. A court lor the honour of Pontefract is 
holden on the first Wednesday of every month, for the 
recovery of debts under 1.5/., in tlie new court-house, 
a commodious and elegant building : a court of re- 
quests is also huKlen in its own court-house. The 
Keform Act rmule Bradford a jiari. borough, and con. 
ferred on it for the first time the privilege of returning 
2 mem. to tlie 11. of Its boundaries, as fixed by the 
Boundary Act, have been already spirified. It liad, in 
1831, 1,083 houses of 1(7. a year and iqiwards. Begis- 
teri*d voters, 1837-38, 1,348. The returning officer is 
named by tlie co. slicrilf. It is also a station for receiv- 
ing votes at elections of memners lor the Biding. 

'J’lic picsent importance and raiiid growtii of Bradford 
are wholly owing to tlie s])irit and success with whitii it 
h.*is engaged in manufacturing industry. Tlie uroductlon 
of worsted yarn and stiilfs constitutes the staple biisincsK 
of the town. 'Fhe spinning of tlie yarn employs a great 
iiiiiiilier of hands, and when spun, it is now mostly woven 
in power-loom Victories. 'Fherc were in the town, iu 
1839, above power-looms, producing, at an average, 
from 3 to 4 pieces each ^ler week; each iiiete being 30 
yards in length, and from 20 to 24 indies in width. 
Noiwicli w'.'is lornierly the great se.at of the worsti-d 
m.'umfacture, which, indeed, is sup))oscd to have di*- 
rived its name Irom tlie jiar. of \5orsted in Norfolk, 
into which it b.’id been early introduced. But the 
sujieiior iacilitK'S for the proveciiiioii of tlie inaniifac- 
ture enjoyed by Bradford, diiefiy in consequence of 
the unlimited eomtnand of coal, have given it. in tiiis 
respect, a decided ail vantage over Norwicli ; and in 
liwt, tlm greater jiait oi tin* yarn wrought up in the 
l.atliT is now m.ule at Bradford. 'Fhc stufl's, when 
fiiiishcil at the loom, are partly bought by tradeis from 
Leeds, to be dyed there ; this, howu*ver, is not nearly 
the ease so much now* ;is torim rly, some very extensive 
dye-houses having; been reccntlv erected in and iic.ir tlio 
tow'll. Sales are efi'ected at tlie Cloth Hall, a building 
of tw'o stories, e;id> 1 14 by .36 It. 'J'liursd.iy is the salo 
day, and during business liours the hall firesents a most 
animated seene. But of late ye.irs, tlie li.ill lias been 
used as a plaee of deposit ami sale principally by thu 
smaller class of manulaclurers ; .‘uid a nnicb larger 
.amount of goods is sold at the rooms and warcliuuscs 
of the loading inauuf.icturers. 

The hands engaged in the woollen Tnaniifactiire in tho 
]iarish were pstiniated, in 1 83 1, .at 7,909. 'Fhe following 
t.ihle shows the number of re.sident f.uiiilies engaged in 
agriculture, manuiactiires, and trade, and m otlicT .avo- 
cations HI the township, according to the pop. returns of 
1821 and 1831 : — 


Oc'cupaiioiifi. 1 

1S‘21. 

1831. 

Agiiculturp - - . 

Afniiufactnrcs and trade 
thlxcr ucciqidtioiib 

Tot lb 

17 

AO 

.39 

3,867 

606 

2,519 

4,A12 


There were in the par. of Bradford, and principally in 
the town, in 1839, 142 worsted mills, employing 10,896 
haiiiLs ; 9 woollen mills, employing 681 do. ; and 2 cotton 
mills, em])lii)'ing 98 do. : making in all, 1.53 mills, and 
11,67.5 hands. Of 120 engines belonging to those mills, 
96 weie wrought by steam, and 24 by water. 'The aver- 
age rate of wages in the principal employments in the 
b.ame year was, — men, irum 1.5s. to 36s. a week ; women, 
Hs. to 1.5v. ; and children, 2.v. (ii/. to 7s. 

'rho entire par. of Bradford is very densely peopled, 
and along all the jiriiicipal roads there is an almost unin- 
terrupted Bucecssion of towns and villages. Besides the 
woollen trade, which is the prineipal employment, and 
otliers more recently introduced, tlie iron trade has ex- 
istiHl from time immemorial, as is proved by the discovery 
of a number of Boinan coins, in I ho midst of a muss of 
scorin’, the refuse of an ancient blooinery in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tow'n. Tlie supply of ore is abundant : 
the principal works, in wliich arliclos of the largest and 
most complicated dcscriiition are mamifacturedtore .it 
Bowling anil Lowmoor. There weie connected ^th the 
iron trade, in 1831, in Urudfurd town, 351 ; and eug.tged 
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in thn mlnos in Bradfurd, Dowliuji', and N. Uicrioy, 1,178 
individuals. 

A festival numerously nttondrd, and cclclirdtcd with 
much gaiety, is held at Bradford every seventh year, in 
honour uf Itisliop Blaise, said lu be the inventor of wool- 
combing. The manufactures jiruduced here arc con- 
voyed to nil i);irt.s by int'aiis ol the I<eeds and I>iver|»ool 
canal, whieli communicates with the town by a branch, 

3 in. long, and by the Aire and Caldt'r canal to Hull, and 
thence to all parts of the world Markets are hehl on 
Thursdays ; fairs on March 3,4. July 17, IK, 10. and I>cc.O, 
10, 11. ; the last is a great mart for pigs. The banks are 
tin* Bradford Banking Coinjiany, Bradford (Commercial 
Banking Company, brandies of the Leeds and W. Hid- 
ing and of tho York.<ihirG district banks, a iirivate bank- 
ing house, and a savings’ bank, established in ISIS, wbtdi 
bad, on the20th Nov. 1838, a gross sum of .51,238/. IDs lO^d., 
deuosited by 1 ,880 siibseribers. 

Ill modern times, Bradford has been chiefly remarkable 
for liaving (in 1812) been a principal seat of i.wrf- 
d/Ain, or of those misguided individuals who supposed 
that their interests would be promoted by the de- 
struction of tliat machinery to which, more than any 
thing else, Uriulford, in common with other manufac- 
turing towns, is indebted for its wonderful prosperity, 
'riie outrages rommitti'd by the Luddites were, however, 
liiially suppressed, thougli not w ithout some severe ex- 
amples. It is to be hofied that the more general chflusi'ui 
of soiuider information on such subjects may jirevent a 
recurreiM-e of such/cto tic sc enormities. 

In isjri the trade of Bradford was completely stopped, 
for nearly the whole year, hy a most obstinate stukc on 
the p.'irt of the workmen ; but since then the hminess of 
the town has been prosecuted w ithont interruption. {Al- 
iev's of Yorhslurc ; Batnes's Htst. and Direct, of 
Yorkslurc ; Pari, liepors, ; Prtv. Infonn . ) 

Bkaoiouo ((iRLVT), a par. and town of Fngland, ' 
CO. Wilts, bund. Bradford, on the Avon, 93 m. W. by S. 
London. Top., par , 1821, 10,2.31 ; 1831, 10,102 : houses at 
the latter date, 2,294. The river duidcs the town into 2 
u.arts (railed the New, and Old towns), and is crossed 
i»y 2 bridges, one ancient, with 9 arches; the other 
modern, with 4. 'Fhe old towm consists chiefly ol 3 
streets, each above the other, on the slope and brow of 
a hill, rising abruptly from the N. bank; most ol 
the streets are very narrow, but In this respect maiiv 
Imjiroveinents ha\e been made within a recent penoef. 
'rhe luiuses are all of stone, and many of them very 
respcetablo striu tnres. The church is an ancient build- 
ing at the foot ot the hill. Six of the principal sects of 
dissenters have pla. es of worship in the town : there is 
a charity sctinol for fio hoys, founded in 1712; and 2 sets 
of alinslionses, one for men, one for women. A weekly 
market is held on S.aturday, and an annual fair on 
Trinity Monday. 'J'here is also a cattle fair at Bradford- 
leigli, a hamlet in the par., the day following that of 
St. Bartholomew'. The chief manufactures ol llr.adtord 
are fine broadcloths and kerseymeres, — for these it h.as 
been noted for a very long iieriod: there are several 
iiiariufactories in the tow'u ; and in 1838 it had 4 w’oolleii 
mills, ernploving 118 hands. The stone quarries in Winsley 
tithing employ abo\e 100 men. It enjoys an exten- 
sive water communication with the towms to the K. and 
W., by means of the Avon and Rennet Canal. A court of 
requests for debts iiiuler fi/. is held every third Tuestlay : 
its jurisdiction rom{iris(>s 3 adjoining hundreds, and it is 
held on the intermediate Tuesdays, at Trowbridge and 
Mulkshatii. Bradlurd is a union town, under tlic Poor 
Law Act; its own r.ates average 6,147/. The aim. 
value of real prop, of the parish in 1M.5 was 2fi,847/. 
Tlie area of the whole parish 11,740 acre.s. coinpri.%ing, 
lu‘sidc the tow'n, 4 chaiielries and 1 tithing. There 
is much picture.sque scenery along the w'indings of 
the river and the dolls of its wooded hills, and many 
fine old mansions. About one third of the entire pop. 
reside in the town, wliich must have been of some con- 
sequence in the Saxon peiiod, for St. Diinstaii was 
elected bishop of Worce.ster at a synod held in it. 
Bradford sent members to one parliament in Edw'ard I.’s 
reign, but never since ; nor is there any record of its 
having ever been incorporated. 

BKADING, a par, and inarit. bor.-town of England, 
CO. Southampton, div. Isle of Wight, liberty E. McHliiia, 
73 m. S.W. London. Pop., in 1821. 2,<.23 ; 1831, 2,227: 
houses at the latter date, 338. It is situated at the head 
of Broiling Haven, at the E. extremity of tho island, and 
consists of one long street of irregular buildings. The 
church is said to have been built in 704, but it must have 
undergone extensive alterations and repairs : there are also 
two dissenting chanels, a national school for (K) children, 
and a small towm-nall, under whicIi is a markct-idacc, 
but the market has ceased to be held . there are still 
annual fairs. May 1. September 21. Tliere is a quay for 
tlie accommodation of small vessels, the place being ap- 
proachAle by sucli at high water; but the tract which 
forms the jcsluary (about 9(M) .acres) is uueovered at I'very 
tule. An attempt to embank it, and shut out the sen. 
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was made by Sir 11. Middleton (the projector of the New 
iliver), but unsuccessfully. The town was Incorporated, 
and a market and fair granted in 1 1 Kdw. 1. ; there was 
another in (i Edw. VI., under which the town was go- 
verned by two bailifTs and two magistrates, the former 
elected annually; the latter were the bdlifl's of tho 
preceding year. 

BIIADn inch, a par. and bor. of England, co, Devon, 
hund. Hayridge ; 1.50 ni. W. by S. Xondnn. Pop., 1821, 

l, 511 ; 1831, 1,.524 ; houses, .324 ; area, 4,320 acres. It Is 
j>loa.sant1y situated on an eminence, surroundeil by higher 
fiills, except on the 8., and consists, for the most part, of a 
collection uf neat thatched cottages. The church is an 
ancient structure ; and there is a guildhall, with a gaol 
under, built subsequently to a fire chat nearly destroyed 
the placi' a few years since. I'hcre are three napcr-mills 
in the i)ari.sli, w'liich employ HO or 90 hands ; the rest are 
moUly eng.igcd in agriculture. It once had u considerable 
woollen trade, but this has ceased, and its ancient weekly 
market has liecn discontinued, lliere are. still two annual 
fairs held, May G. and Oct. 2. It had a charter of incor- 
poration, granted by Reginald, P'arl of Cornwall, which 
was renewed ami extended by J.'unes I. and James II. ; 
under it were ntqiointcd a mayor, recorder, 12 masters, 
24 iiifei lor burgesses. &c. ; and courts of quarter sessions 
and record were held, which have hi-en abolished by 
the Muuicij'al Reform Act. It returned 2 mem. to tho 
11. of C. from the reign of Edw'. 11. to that of Hen. VII., 
when inability to pay their wages was pleaded, and ad- 
mitted, on paying a fine of .5 marks. 

I BRAGA (an. Avf^vsta Brarara) a city of Portugal, 

I ca]). prov. Entre Douro e Mlnho, and of tho comarca 
of I he same n.amr, on a hill in the middle of a large and 
fertile pl.ain, lu tween the Cavado and the Dieste, 32 

m. N.N.E. Oporto, lat. 42' N., long. 8^ 20' W. 

Pop. it is defemii'd hy a citadel, and Is sur- 

rounded by walls flanked with towns. The skirts arc 
rather narrow, ami the houses old: it is the seat of an 
archbishopric, and has a large cathedral, several parish 
churches and convents, .an archicpisropal palace, and 
scmiiinrics, 78 fountains, some of which are highly or- 
namented. It has great numbers ot silversmiths, har- 
ness-makers, and hatters, who supply with their wares 
all the fairs in the adjoining I’ortiiguesc districts, as well 
as most ui those m Oallicia in Spam. 

Braga is a very .incieiit city, its foundation being 
averiiwd to the Carthaginians. Down to a recent pe- 
riod it hml the rums of a Roman am])hitheatre and 
aqueduct, hut these arc now nearly obliterated, and it 
)>osse.sse8 few' memorials of its ancient grandeur, exeejit 
some coins, touiul in the vicinity, and some Roinaii 
millstones. About 1^ ra. E. frourtlie city, on a lull, is 
1 he renowned sanctuary do Sen ft or Te.\tts do Monte, an- 
iiiially resorted to liy crowds of ]iilgrims. {Miflatwj Diet. 
Ueo"raplnque . ) 

BR.\(JANZA, a town of Portagal, prov. Tra.s-os- 
Moiites, cap. eornarca, in a fertile plain, on the l-'er- 
reiixa. .3.'} ni. N.W. Mirandella Pop. 4,000. It is par- 
tially fortified, has a good citadel, is the seat of a 
bishopric, has two churches, a college, and some manu- 
factures of silk and velvet. It was erected into a duchy 
in 1442; and m 1040, John 11., 8th dnkc of Braganza, 
asceiuh'd thi* Portuguese throne under the title of 
John IV. Ills descendants continue to enjov the crown 
of Portugal, and liave also acquired that of Brazi). 

BRAHITAIW or BRAILOFE, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in W.illachia, on the left bank of the Danube, 
12 m. S.S.W. Calacz, and about 10.5 m. by w'atcr from 
the Black Sea. Pop. fi,000. ? This may la* said to bo 
the tea-juirt of VSTallachia, and in it all the foreign 
traile of the province centres. All vessels capable of 
entering the Danube nay ascend to BrailofT; and Its 
port, on one of the arms of the river, being defended 
by a small island from the drift ice carried down by 
the current In the spring, ships may winter here in 
perfect safety. Houses regularly built, principally from 
the ruins of the castle, which has been demolished; 
.and the imiiortancc of the town having increased with 
the independence of the province, and the increasing 
commerce and navigation of the Danube, several hand- 
some new streets and edifices have been recently erected. 
The warehouses are capable of containing above 200,000 
chetwerts of com. Thu great arthies of export arc tho 
raw products of the country ; .as corn (particularly 
wheat), tallow, hides, heel, wool, salt, timbor, staves, 
Ac. In 1833 tho exports of corn amounted to from 
2.50,000 to 300,000 chetwerts, and those of tallow to about 
fi0,000 jukkIs. In 1832, 280 ships of difl’erent burden 
salletl iroin BrailofT, and the number has since increased. 
In 1834, 1N.5 vessels arrived at the port from the Black 
Sea, by the Soiilineh mouth of tho l)anuho. The trade 
hat. been principally maii.iged by Greek houses; but 
merchants from England and other foreign countries are 
now beginning to establish themselves here and at Ga- 
laez. (See IJaffetneister's Report on Ike Trade of the 
Black Sea, Eng. Trans, p.89. taxd passim ; and the aits. 
DA.NUUF, CULAiv., and Wallachia, in this work.) 
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BRAIIMAPUTKA {the son qf Brahma\ vulg. Hi'm- 
MABH'tioi'Eii, one of the largest rivers of Asia, tunning 
the proper R. boundary of liindostan ; the i>oninsula 
beyond which should, therefore, rattier be called " India 
beyond the Bralimaputra,” than “ beyond the lianges,’* 
since the former separates two regions, for tiie most 
art unlike, nut only in their topographical features, 
ut also singularly so in the races of iieople who 
Inhabit them, their religion, customs, &c. Tlio Braii- 
maputra has three separate sources, viz. tlie Dihong, 
Dibong, and Lohit livers, which unite in Upper Assam; 
the flrst has been traced by Cants. Bedford and Wilcox, 
and lileiit. BurJton, tliruugh tno Himalaya chain to lat. 

1.V N., and long. 9r>^ !(/ R., and is in all probability 
a continuation of ilie great Saiupo of Tibet. (Sec San- 
po.) The Dihong, at the point to which Lieiits. Wilcox 
and lUirltoii penetrated, was 300 ft. wide, had considerable 
depth, and contained many rapids ; one of which being 
found Impassaldc, and the adjacent country wild and 
dlillcult in tlie extreme, prevented the future prosecution 
of tlic survey : the Dihong carries twice as much w.ater 
as tlie Loliit into the Bralim.aputra. The Dibong is the 
central and smallest of the three rivers ; it rises N. the 
Himalaya, near lat. 1(K N., and long. 97'-’, and passes 
through the mountains into Assam, near lat. 28^ 15^, and 
long. 90^. The l.ohit, called by tlie Assamese “holy 
stream,” and considered by the Brahmins as mure espe- 
cially the origin of the Brahmaputra, is formed by the 
union of the Taluka and Taludiiig, two streams rising in 
the high mountain region of 'I'lbet, between lat. 28^ and 
29° N., and long. and9H^ K., which having joined, 
the river thence resulting takes a S.W. course, pene- 
trating the Lang-tam chain of mountains (a continuation 
of the Himalaya;, and passing through a remarkable 
basin of rocky liills, a pLace of pilgrimage often fretpiented 
by Brahmins, in which it i.s augmented by the waters of 
the BrahmakunA, a holy pool fabled to owe its origin to 
an intrigue between Brahma and the wife of a sauton. 
At its exit from this basin the river receives the name of 
Brahmaputra, and is 200 ft. broail: for the next 60 

m. its course is mostly W. ; 15 m. below Smldya, in 
lat. about 27^ 50' N., and long. 95'^ SfK at a heiglit of 
1,150 (Paris) ft. above the level of the sea, the .streams of 
the Dihong and Dibong join it. it now Hows in .a S.W. 
direction through the centre of Assam, with a very 
variable width, since its channel is cimtiniially .>>ulHlivid- 
ing to enclose a prodigious number of i.>«l.'in(ls,*the l.arge.st 
of which, thatol Majuli, inccntrai Assam, is nearly 7()m. 
long, and 10 m. in its greatest breadtii. While in Assam 
the Brahmaputra is said to receive as many as 60 t nbu> 
tary rivers. It enters Bengal in the Uinigpore distr., 
and soon after changes its direction, flowing at first S. 
and S.li., encircling the W'. extremity of the Ciarrow 
mountains, and finely, S.S.W., to full into the Bay of 
Beng<al by a mouth .'im. wide, in lat. 22^’ .50' N., long. 
90^^ 40' £., in conjunction witli the largest branch of 
the Ganges. The chief tributary streams it receives 
in Bengal arc, the Soormah, Barak, and Goointy, on 
the left, and the Gadada, Nceleomer, Ti'esta, and Megii.'i, 
on the right h.*ind ; the latter of which rivers, though 
not one tenth part its size, communicates its own name 
to the Brahmaputra after their junction. 'Phe af- 
fluents of the Brahmaputra bringing down vast qiian. 
tities of mud, its waters are usually extremely tiiiek 
and dirty, and its surface, during the floods, is cos ered 
with foam, intermixed with logs of wood, large masses of 
reeds, and carcasses ol men and cattle. Its rise com- 
monly begins in A]iril ; it attains its greatest elevation 
at the beginning of August, towards the end of which 
montli its inundation subsides. Some rise, but no over- 
flow, is experienced in September and October. In Bengal 
It is not fordable at any season, but it is by no means so 
readily navigated as the Ganges ; the direction of the 
wind, wliicli blow's for so many muntlis contrary to the 
course of the latter river, Ls commonly coincident with 
the direction of the Brahmaputra, and adverse to all 

f irogress upwards. Us banks are mostly covered with 
tingle or marsh-land, and in many places quite destitute 
of tracAs ; and its current is so strong, that 1 m. a day 
against the stream is, for a canoe, considered a tolor- 
able advance. (Hitter* s Erdkunde von Asicut vol. iii. ; 
Hamilton* s E. I. Gaz. i. 286—288.) 

BUAINTHEE, a par. and town of England, co. Essex, 
hund. Hlnkford, 36 m. N.E. London. Area, 2,50U acres. 
Pop. of par. in 1821 , 2.983 ; 1831 , 3,422. The town is built 
on an eminence, and consists of several narrow irregular 
streets, in wlilcti a few good houses, of modern date, arc 
dispersed, but the greater part are ancient mean build- 
ings, many of them wood : tne village of Bucking, in the 
parish of tiiat name, is a continuation of this town on its 
N. side, and consists of one long street, in which are 
throe dissenting chapels, and many w'cll-built houses. 
Booking parish Includes 3,800 acres, and had, in 1831, a 
pop. of 3,128, mostly in the village. Braintree church is 
a spacioas Gothic structure, with a tower and spire, on 
the elevated site of a still older encampment. There are 
fliur dissenting chapels ; an endowed school for 10 boys 
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(in which Ray, the naturalist, w'ax educated) ; and se- 
veral charities : the principal one produces 350/. a year, 
wiiich is shared by the poor of this and two adjoining 
parishes. A weekly market Is held on Wodiiosday ; and 
two annual fairs, each lasting three days, which coin- 
inenco May 7. and October 2. The manufacture of silk 
and crape forms the cliicf employment of the inhabit- 
ants. 'J’heso have latterly been a good deal extended, aud 
have superseded the woollen manufacture, previously 
carried on. I'lierc are several manuiaetorles on the 
course of the Blackwator, wiiich flows N. of the town. 
Ann. val. of real prop, in 1815, 4,49:1/. : of Booking, 6,957/. 
Braintree is the central town of a poor law union of 14 
parishes: its own rates average 2,187/.: it has four 
guardians. I'hose of Booking average 3,21 0/. : it has a like 
number of guardians. The former is also a pulling tow n 
for the N. division of Essex. ( Wright* s JItst. iff Ebsex ; 
Pari. Papers and Rcp.^ Sfe.) 

BUAK>H^, a town of the Prussian .States, prov. West- 
phalia, reg. Mindeii, cap. circle, on the Brueht, near its 
confluence with the Netto, 32 m. N.N.W, Cassel. Pop. 
3,600. It has a Catholic parish church, an hospital, a 
workhouse ; and lubrics ul' liiicii, tobacco, aud a glass- 
work. 

BUAMBER, a par. and bor. of F.ngland, co. Sussex, 
hund. Steyning, on the Adur, wdiicli is navigable for small 
vessels, 45 m. S. by W. London. Pop., 1831, 97 ; houses, 
27 ; area, 870 acres. It claims to be a bor. liy proscription, 
and was of sufficient im]iurtancc to give its name to the 
rape, in which it is situated. It sent 2 mein, to the H. 
of C. from the 23 Edw. I., with occasional omissions 
between that date .and 7 Edw. IV.; and subsequently, 
without interruption, till it was disfranchised by the 
Ucionn Act ; the right of election was in burgage tenure 
voters paying scot and lot, of which tliere were about 
20 . 

BRAMPTON, a p.arish and market town of England, 
CO. Cumberland, Eskdale W.ard. Area of par., 16,970 
acres. Pop. 3,345 ; pop. of township of Brampton, 2,842. 
The town is situated 10 m. N.E. (Carlisle, in a deep 

n.arrow valley. It lias a towii-iiall, built b> the Earl of 
Carlisle in 1817, in wldch courts arc held for the barony 
of Gil'il.'ind. The par. church, now in ruins, is .it the 
village of Irthington, about m. distant ; but it has a 

E arochlal chapel, built in 1789, and repaired and cn- 
irged in 1827 : it has also 4 dissenting chapels, a gr.im- 
raar-sehool, a national sehooi, erected by the Earl of 
Carlisle, an iniant school, and 12 almshouses fur 6 old 
men and .as many women. At the E. end of the town 
is tile mn.at, a eonic.al mount, rising 3fi() ft. above the 
level of the .street.s. Tlie weaving of checks, ginghams, 
and other descriptions of cotton poods, on account of 
the Carlisle maniiractiires, is carried on to a consider- 
able extent. Market-day, Wednesday. 

BRANDENBURG, an important prov. of the Prussian 
status, consisting principally of the ancient mark or 
iiiarquisate of Brandenburg, having N. Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania, E. the pruvs. of Prussia and Posen, S. Si- 
lesia and the kingdom of Saxony, and W. Prussian 
Saxony, Anlialt, and Hanover; between 51^ 10' and 
53'“> 37' N. lat., and 11» 13' and 16« 12' E. long. Area, 
15,5(K) si;, m. Pop., 1837, 1,694,042, of whom 1,666,232 
are Protestants, 15,258 Catholics, and 12,.5r)2 Jews, &c. 
It is divided into two regencies and 34 rirclos. Prin- 
cipal towns, Berlin, Potsdam, Frankfort, Btaudenburg, 
&c. It consists prineipally ul an immense sandy plain, 
watered by the Oder, Spree, llavel, Warta, Netz, and 
other rivers, and by numerous lakes. Soil generally 
oor : in many parts, indeed, it consists of vast tracts of 
arreii sand, uivorsifled with extensive heaths and 
moors ; but in other piirts, particularly along the rivers 
and lakes, then' is a good deal of meadow, marsh, and 
other compar.'itively ricli land. Forests very extensive. 
Estimating tlie whole extent of tin* prov. at 15,800,000 
morgen, it is supposed to be distributed as follows : — 
water, 300,000 morgen ; woods, 3,500,000 do. | arable 
lands, 6,700, (X)0 do. ; gardens, 65,000 do. ; waste lands, 
3,250,000 do. ; buildings, roads, Ac., 550,000 do. Corn of 
all sorts is raised. Buckwheat, however, succeeds better 
than any other sort of grain on the sandy soils and next 
to it rye. Potatoes are now very extensively cultivated. 
The otlicr principal products are wool, hemp and flax, 
tobacco, timber, hops, &c. Agriculture, though back- 
ward, has made great advances siuec 1815. The breeds 
of horses and sheep liavo been materially Improved ; 
articular attention is paid to the raising of wool, which 
as become a most important product. In 1837 the stock 
of black cattle amounted to 554,000 head ; horses, 180,000 ; 
sheep, about 2,500,000 ; hogs, 175,000. The average rent 
per Prussian morgen of cultivated laud of a medium 
degree of fertility may be about 2^ rixdollars (is. fid. 
sterling). Agricultural labourers receive from Id. to 9d. 
a day m summer, but in winter they are seldom em- 
ployed by the day. 'With the exception of lime and 
gypsum, the minerals arc of no imjlbrtance. Manufac- 
tures were introduced by the refugees from FranA, sub- 
sequently to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
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aro pretty extensive. They are prinrlpally mrrleil on at 
Deriin (which see, and Piuissia). Breweries, distillenc*, 
glas8>works, brick-kilns, tanneries, potash, charcoal, 
and lime manufactories, are very numerous, and em- 
ploy a great many hands. The internal trade of 
the prov. is very considerable, and is much facilitated 
by the rivers and navigable canals by whi«-h tliey 
arc united. 'Phe roads, also, have latterly been 
very greatly improved. {See Prussia.) “Whether,” 
says an intellif^cnt traveller, “it be owing to the ex- 
treme niggardliness of the soil, which is for the most 
part sandy and unjirodiictive, the Brandenburgers arc 
In general extremely abstemious ; bread, butter, and 
potatoes being the principal articles of consumption. 
The batter with the Iowjt classes ; and the former I 
have seen all ranks partake of half a dozen times a day. 
If you visit a friend, it is more than probable the lunch 
will be hutler-hrod (bre.ad and butter) : if you go to an 
inn and ordtT refn'shment, without spccityiiig any thing 
particular, this will certainly be brought. Still, how- 
ever }»opiilar, it divides its empire with potatoes, which 
a stranger taking notes might witli cve^ justice enter 
in his pocket-book as the national food. They are served 
up in an imincnsc variety of forms.” {Germany and the 
(iermant, i. 07. T.ond. IHSii.) 

BuANin<.NUUiic:, a town of Prussia, prov same name, 
reg. Potsdam, cap. circ. W^. Ilavclland, on the Havel, 
36m. W\S.W. Berlin, and 3H m. N.K. Magdeburg; lat. 
f>20 27' N., long. 12*^ 32' E. Pop 1.3, 000. The river divhies 
it into three parts ; the old town on the right, and the 
new on the left bank ; while on an ihlatid between them 
is built the “ Cathedral Town,” which, from standing on 
piles, is also called “ Venice.” Streets of the old town 
n.arrow and crooked; but those ol the new town an* 
comparatively broad and straight ; lintii .are walled, and 
connected by a bridge. On the island is the cathedral, a 
strut turc of the I4tli eentury, the castle, and an eques- 
trian academy It has H churches, h lioopitals. a conncil- 
nouse with a public library, a gymnasium, a citizens' 
school ( Burfjrrschulr), a superior female school, with 
numerous elementary and charity schools ; a woik house, 
a theatre, and three public squares, in one of which 
stands tin* UolandNauIe, a column hewn out t»l a. single 
block of stone. 'I'lie ^ontand 1 nonl^nent^in St.t'atheiine'N 
church are worthy of notice, as are al-o the works ot art 
in the cathedral. 7'liere are inanufaetures ot wordlens, 
fusti.ms, linens, stockings, papei.i^c. ; with niinieroiis 
breweries, distilW'ries, tanneries, and some hont-hiiihl- 
iiig ; and it has a brisk trade both by land .and water It 
lias been several times besieged — hv Henry the Powder, 
Albrecht the Bi‘.ar. (lustavus Adol}iliu«, Ac. It was the 
hirth-placc of Julius von Voss. {1 oji Zedlitx^ Dcr 
rreusstchc Staat, lrt3G, i. ISO, IK7, Ac ) 

BB\NDEN»rnr. (Nnw ), a town ol the grand duchy of 
Mci klcnhiirg .Stiehtz, on a rivulet which falls into the 
Lake Tollen, 17 m. N.bj K.New' Strehtz. Pop. tJ.tiOti. ]t 
is w'alled, and well built ; has a castle, a grammar 
scliool, schools for the sons and daughters ol towns- 
pi'ople, a woikhouse, and some woollen .ami cotton 
fabrics ; hut the business of distillation is the most im- 
portant carried on in the town. 

BllANDUN, ap.ar. ami town of Paigland, co. Suffolkt 
bund. l.ackUml; 73 in. N.N.E. I^ondon. Pop., lS21t 
1,770 ; lH:tl, 2.006 ; lioii.s<‘s, 406 ; area, r),r>70 acres. It is 
on the S hank of the Little Ouse, or Brandon river, w liich 
forms the N. hoiiiidary of the county, and is here 
crossed by a ne.at stone bridge ; about a mile Iwdow 
which is a ferry, where goods arc deposatixl for coiivey- 
amai by the river, to ami from the Isle of Ely. Oiin- 
flmts are made in the town and sent to various parts of 
the kingdom : they are ])rocured about a mile W. of it, 
from beds tniversiiig a chalk stratum, ami alternating 
with others of nipc-clay ; manv labourers are employed 
in quarrying tliese Hints. There is also some tnaflic 
c.arried on in corn, malt, coals, limber, A'c. In the 
neighbourhood arc some extensive rabbit waimms, 
which, ill iiart, supply the I^ondoii markets. Pairs are 
still held, Peb. 14.. .Tune 11., Nov. 11. ; but the market 
has been discoiilinued. Then* is an endowed fiee school. 
Brandon camp, a sq. earth-work in the vicinity, is sup- 
posed to he the Jiravtninm of tlie Homans. I’he Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon derives liis English title from 
this town. 

BKANTOME, a town of France, dep. Dordogne, cap. 
cant., on the Dr6mc, near its confluence with the ('olle, 
12 m. N.W. Perigueux. Fop. 2,d<K). It is agreeably 
situated, and is a neat handsome town. Tlie w'ulls and 
ditclies by which it was formi>rly surrounded have been 
demolislied. It has some fabrics of woollen stuiTs, ho- 
siery, and cotton. Near the town is an abbey of the 
Benedictines, the foundation of which is ascribed by some 
to Ciiarlemagne, and by others, to Louls-le-Dcbonnaire. 
This abbey was held in commmdam by the historic 
Brantome, who retired thither after the battle of J.irnac, 
and imposed 4n this retreat a part of liis works. i 
{IJitM art. Dordogne.) _ 

BRAUNZBERG, a town of Prussia, prov. E. Prussia, 
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eap.eirc. on the Pnssarge, about 3 m. .above where it falls 
Into the Prische Ilafl'. i*op. 7,flno. The river is navi- 
gable as far as the town by vessels of small burden, and 
it has some shipping, and cxiiorts corn and timber. It 
is tlie rcsidenee of the bishop of Ernielnnd, the seat of a 
royal court of justice, and has several churches, a monas. 
tery, a normal school, and 4 hospitals. But it derives its 
principal claim to notice from its seminary, the Lyceum 
Hositmum, for tlie education of Catholic clergymen. It 
Is so called from its having been founded and (‘iidowed 
by the learned Stanislaus Hosius, bishop of Ermeland. 
It has six professors, and had, in 1837, 27 students. 

BRAY, a township of England, co. Rerks, bund. 
Rray. Pop. l,til)0. ? 'Phis place would he unworthy 
notice in a work of tins sort, were it not tiiat it lias 
attained a proverbial notoriety. The parson who held 
the Ihing, a vicarage, in the reigns of Henry Vi II., 
Edward VI,, Mary, and Elizabeth, appears to have been 
gifted with a most accommcKlating coiisrience, H« 
commenced a Papist, tli(*n hcc.iine I'rotestant, next 
Papist again, and then Protestant again 1 On being 
taxed with inconsistency, he deicnded himself by saying 
that he hud always adhered to his pnnriple, which was 
“to live and dje Vicar of Bray I” T'hc well known 
song represents this worthy vicar as li\ing in tlie reign 
of Charles II. and his sucressors ; hut the above is 
E'uHit’s account of the matter, (vol. i. 79. ed. 1811.) 

Bray, a murit. town of Ireland, cos. Wicklow and 
Dublin, prov. ladiister, on the Bray or Dargle, 12 ni. 
S.E. by S. Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 2,029 ; in 1831, 3.6.60; 
{Kip. in 1834 of the pari^iies of Bray and Old Connaught, 
in which the town is situate, 5,176, of whom 1,184 are oi 
the estah. church, 29 Prot. diss., and 3,963 Rom. Catli. 
The town, which takes its name from Bre, or Bree, a 
heatilnml .at the foot of which it stands, is divided into 
two portions by the river, which also separates the 
counties of \\ icklow ;md Diihliti. The*|»art on the N., 

I or Dublin side, is called Idttle Br.ay : the conmniiih atinn 
i between the two divisions is kept up by an old bridge. 

I It has a palish church, a large and elegant Bom. Catli. 
chapel, a Prcshjterian inceting-lumse, and several 
srhools, one of which, an iiilant school, is a spacious 
huildmg: it has also a sa\ing'i' bank, a lo.an fund, an 
hospital, and a dispensarj. An oUl c.istle in l.ittlc Bray 
has been comer ted into a h.arrack. A luiistalmlary niul 
a coast-guard force arc stationed here, and near the town 
is a luartclio lower. 'Phe tow a is iicatlj built, and is he- 
cuine a fa.shtonahIe watiTing-placc. It was formerly 
incorporated, and parliaments were held here, hut its 
chartered privileges have fallen into desuetude. A ma- 
norial court IS held monthly, and jictty se.ssioiis on alter- 
nate Mondays. It manufactures small quantities of linen 
and coarse woollens ; there is also a brewery and flour- 
mill. Markets are held on Tuesdays and .Satuidays; 
fairs for freezes on Jan. 12 , May 4.. Aug. 6., and Nov .12. ; 
and for cattle on March I., May J , July l..Aiig.l.6.,.Sep.20., 
and Dec. 14. Post-oflicc revenue in J830, 64.3/. ; in 
.686/ A mail roach, several stage coiiches, oraiiibiises, and 
car.s, pass daily through the town, or ply from it to 
neighbour iiig places, chiefly to Kingstown. The harbour 
is barred by a bed of shingle, whicli has to he cut 
through annually, in order to admit v esscls ol .any size. 
The imports are coal, to the amount of 6,(M)U tons, 
and freestone and limestone ol 7,1MJ0. A consider.d)le 
flshery of cod, haddock, and heiiiiig, was formcily car- 
ruxl on, whicli has been coinplctelv niiriihilat<*d. The 
salmon fishery has also declined. Pi out. caught in the 
Bray river is abundant, and highly esteemed. 

BllAZJIA an empire of S. America, siojond only in 
extent to the giant empires of Clii'ia ami Russka, 
stretches along about two thirds of the E. coast of lh.it 
continent, while its Mqa'rfuial area occupies nearly hali 
its whole extent. It lies bctwi*cn 4° 17' N. .and 3;i^ S. 
lat. ; its most easterly point is Cape St. Augustin, in 
3h'*58' W. long., Imt tlie longitude of its \V. frontier 
ciinnot he detennined with aciairacy, .since its boundary- 
line on that side is ill couiitiies hitherto unexplored by 
E^iiropeans ; it probably verges upon 76'^, The length, 
from N. to S., is lietwceii 2.600 ami 2,700 m., and its 
breadth, from E. to W between 2,3(K) and 2,400 in. Its 
extent of coast along the Atlantic Ocean cxcciids 4,000 
ni. ; its area has been cstinialcd at from 2,3<K),000 to 
2,700,000 sq. in. It is hounded !>!. .and S. by tlic Atlantic 
(tccan; N by Ficiich, Dutch, and British Ouiaim, and 
the republic of Culoiuhia, from which it is separated by 
a chain of mountains, under the various n.anK's of Serra 
de Tuhuiiy, Serra Pecaraimo, Ac., and tlie Rio Oya- 
poco: E. by the AtlaiUie Ocean ; and W. by the states 
constituting the lederal republic of La l*luta, with 

• It In wmmonly sm»|Hi9»il that the wood yielding the red dye 
Cmahnnia tfraxithUo, iierlvi'i.1 its rmninon name of Ura/iUwood from 
Its being prlni'ivntly ii)i|x>rt(!d from, and (.iroduced in, Hrazil. lliis, 
however, is not the fact. It h.as been shown that woods yieltUne a 
red dye were called Brazil -wootis long previously to the discovery 
of Ametlia; and th.it the early voyagers gave the name of Brazil to 
tlie part of that continent to which it is still applied, from their 
having A6cert.dned tliat it aboundeil In such woods. (Oancrofr'a 
Phtltwphf/ot Culouri,\l.n(i-3n.) 
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Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador or Quito. The country , 
which was formerly included uikIit the n.une of Brazil 
Is proved by ancient maps to have extended only from 
the sea-coast to Bio San l*edro. The rortuguese, how- 
ever, have never ceased adding fresh acquisitions to the ! 
country which they already possessiH*., mid their imw- ' 
session has from time to time been coniirmed to them ' 
by treaties with Spain. ! 

Nearly two tiiirds of Brazil consists of high land and . 
Tnountains. Estimates have been given ot the com- • 
paratlve quantity of the country under tilhige and that 
still in a wild state, as well as of that occupii^d by rivers, j 
swamps, «£C. Ac. ; but from the very limited knowledge 
which Europeans possess of hy far the largc'r portion of , 
Brazil, it is plain such estimates van be good for nothing, ' 
unless it be to throw riiliciile and discredit on all sta- , 
tistical computations. It is, liowevor, abundantly ceitain 
that the extent of cultivated land bears but a very small 
proportion Indeed to that of tlie whole country ; pi'rhajis ’ 
not more than l^ or 2 per cent. ! i 

The following statement of tiu; area and poimlation of j 
the diirereut provinces is borrowed from tlic Wcn/uir ; 
Almanac for 1H3'J. | 


Provinm. 

Arei in sii. 
in. (ling.) 

roji. 182.3. 

Ch. Town*. 

1 Para 


14.3,073 

Paxa. 

S Kl« Negro 

4 <! 1,1100 

48,2.37 

Ban ellos. 

9 Maraiihnin • 

t>S,07.3 

1S2,!»S(; 

San bui-,. 

4 Piauhi 

(iO,fil7 

46,29(1 

J >cira.s. 

/i Ceara 

70.111.3 

272,71.3 

Ararat i. 

C Kill (iranilc del Norte 

.31, '227 

88,7.38 

Naul. 

7 Parnluliii 

10,768 

2U;,232 

Parahiha. 

H IVniarnburo 

2!), 9.33 

(102,203 

Pcrnandiiiro. 

9 Alagoaa 

19.292 

2.3(.,9.3(. 

I'orto Calio. 

10 SerguiB 

i 18,117 

267, .32.3 

Sergii.!*. 

11 Jtahi.i 

51, (.7.3 

5.39,630 

Baliia.* 

IZ Esiunlu Santo ' 

37, '10.3 

7.3,906 

Vittorio 

13 Kill .biiiviro 

189,.3in 

.38-1.(1.30 

Rtu .lani'iTO. 

11 Nan Paulo 

191,012 

(ilO,(>.32 

San Paulo. 

1.^ Muuis*(iuraes 

2.*).3,373 

928,9.3.3 

IW arian<i. 

l(» (iu>aa 

31,3,760 

1.30,(X)0 

Villa Boa. 

17 Matto (iroaso 

426,4.39 

S2,(HHI 

Villa lk>ll.i. 

18 Fem.indo 

1,060 

(.00 


ToUl - 

2,7.3S,942 

5,1.10,418 



re.rhaps no country is more favoured by nature, as 
regards tiie requisites for carrying on an extensive c«nn- 
meive, tlian Brazil. All its principal cities are on the , 
roast : its harbours are among the linest in the world, ' 
and are eonneeted with the interior by numerous large i 
rivers, most of which arc navigable for a coubidcrablc 
way inland. 

The principal rivers are,— 1. the Amazon, generally! 
considered the largest river in the world, supposed to j 
he forimxl by tlie junction of the modern Maraiion (Tun- ! 
guragiia) witli the Ucayale, or ain-icnt Maiailon. It 
enters Brazil at San Francisco de Tabatinja, and Hows, 
from W. to E., along the immense nortlieru pn>viiice of 
Para, discharging itself into the Atlantic in uliout 
W. long. Its principal tributaries arc, — the Madeira, 
which takes its rise in Potosi, and flows a distance ol 700 
leagues; the Xingu, in the province of Matto Giosso. 
itself possessing several smaller tributary streams ; the 
Bio Negro t> which rises in New Granada, and loses 
itself in the N. of Brazil, after a course of 7(K) leagues ; 
the Tapiijoz, which rises in Matte Grosso. In addition 
to these, are upwards of 00 otiicrs of lesser importance. 
2. Tlie llio Pardo, which traverse's a portion of the pro- 
vince of San Paulo, rises in the district of San Joiio del 
Iley, and empties itself into the Parana. H. The Bin 
Doce, traversing the province of Espiritu Santo, and 
•erving as a sort of means of uniting the interior of 
Minas Goraes with the coast. 4. The Para or Tocantins, 
formed by the junction of the Araguay and tiic I’oran- 
tins, properly so called : the former is the principal 
branch. N. of this junction, being the smaller section of 
its course, it is known by the name of the Para, .and S. 
by that of the Araguay: it rises in the prov. of Goyaz, 
which it traverses, together with part of Para, and 
empties Itself into the Atlantic Ocean. At the mouth 
of tne Para, the phenomenon of the bore^ to which the 
Indians have given the name of pororoca, manifests 
Itself in a very striking manner. Three days previously 
to the new or full moon, when the tides are highest, an 
Immense wave, upwards of ir> ft. in perpendicular height, 
rushes from shore to shore with a treraendoiis uuiso, 
and is succeeded immediately by a second and a third, 
and sometimes by a fourth. The tide, instead of occu- 
pying six hours to flow, attains its greatest height in a 
few minutes. Thu roaring of the pororoca is heard at a 
distance of nearly two leagues. (T)(nfs, BresH, p. ‘2H3., 
Paris, 1837.) &• The Rio San Francisco, one of the 

* Both the area and pop. of this pror. are much underrated : the 
in fact, Ik but little to lie dennulud iqion. 

f Aiichweite cnnnier.'ius upwarait «if 40 tribumrlcs to this sinirle 
»'c//,u. l.V.) i 

t The Bt.'zniam gl*** this name to all rrorls oT country, whether 
plain or hlllji, thHt are dmlltnte ot wood. Th«*v distinguish such tnieti. 
M HV divarkuica py oceakional wo«nl hy the name of catnpot «rrr(/<v. 


largest of the Brazilian rivers, rise.s in llie vichnt> of 
the Parana, in the prov. of Min.is (ieraes. It is the oniy 
river of importance lietwecii Baliia and Pernainhiui:. 
Its course is iiiLerriipteii by tlie (‘tiseadeof Ptiohi Aflimsw 
fl. The Bio Grandc-do-Siil, in the proviiiee of San Pedio. 
7. The l*ar:ina, or Ea Plata, whieii separatt's Bran I 
from ]*nr;iguay :uid the ktat(>.s of La l*]:it.a, and fonns 
also the boundary *11110 hetwetm tlie province of Sau 
Paulo, Matto Grosso, and Goyaz. 7'hu Bio Pardo, tin; 
Itahy, and Die Aguapohy, empty themselves into it. 

In aildilioii to the above, wu may suecinetly enumerate, 
— 1. the Parnatiyha, in the prov. of Marauhao; 2. the 
Oyapoco, dividing French Guiaya from that portion 
belonging to Brazil ; 3. the Puragnaeu, emptying itself 
into the Bay ot Bahia ; 4. Bio Itapicurii, known also by 
the name of Jacobinu and Bio do IVIxe, in the province 
of Maranham ; .•>. tlic Bio (Jramle do Norte ; (i. the Jiqniii- 
honlia, so celebrated ior its diamonds : it cmplieh ilNclf 
into the ocean, alter liaving watered the piovmre of 
Minas Gcraes ; 7. The J.iqunribo, Ac. Ac. Many of tlie 
rivers of Br.rzi I, especially the Muraflon, like tlie Nib*, 
overflow their banks, and siilijcet the coimtiy, until 
the middle of J.uiuary, to extensive inui.d.ition.', at- 
tended with an injiirhiiis eflect ujion tlie hc.ilth. The 
navigation of many of the Brazilian rivers, at a disUiice 
from tile coast, is interrupted by dangi'uius l.ilU and 
rajiids, and the mouths of many of the smalli'r rivers are 
subject to winds and currents, which render them ex- 
tremely unsafe. 

Lakes — Tlic lakes of Brazil are ft*w and inconsider- 
able in extent : the jiriiicipal are those ot Los Patos and 
1 Mirim, the lonner ol which is nicrciy a widening of the Bio 
I Grande de San Pedro. Tlieie are also tliose of Jiqiara- 
uain, Jigiiiba, Manguaba, Parapltinga, Jaguarassu, Ac. 

The form ot Brazil may he saitl almost to resemble that 
of a heart, of wlilidi the greatest diameter, fioin E. to W' , 
in a straight line trom (Jape Botpie to Pern, approaclu's 
an extent of 35 degrees. Tlie J*!. side ot Brazil is tra- 
versed, from N. to S., at more or less distance from tlie 
coast, hy a mnnntainous range, of whicli the average 
I height is about 3,000 It. : it is known by the name of Sen a 
do Mar, and its greatest lieight is 4,0tK) ft. This range 
I serves to divide tlio eoast-laud from tlie high land, con- 
sisting of ('ainposL tlio average lieighl ol wineli is alunit 
2,500 ft. It gradually becomes lower in tlie direction of 
I'araguay, until it be lost in tl>e low and mostly marshy 
jilaius inhabited by tlie Indian tnlie of Guaycunis. Many 
geographers have fallen into tlie error of siqiposiiig that 
tlie prov. of Matto Grosso eonUnis tlie higlu'st inonii- 
taiiis, and th.at they form a junelioii vvitli tlie ('ordilleias 
of Peru and Chili. But Eschwege, wim resided in tin* 
country for 10 years, during wliicli period he visited tin; 
greater part of it,eonfute8 the supposition, in his Jirasilien 
die near IfV/Z^voLi. p. I(i5. Brauusch. 1H30). He uli- 
serves that broad and extensive plains lie between, and 
that the sources of the Madeira, whicli Hows in a nortli- 
erly direction towards the Amazon, and of tlie Paraguay, 
taking a soiitlierly course towards tiie La Plata, arc botli 
within a few miles of each other, ami tliat the elevation 
of their sources is ineonsiderable. Tlie higlu'st range of 
the Brazilian mounUins is that which travi-rses the centre 
of the country, and its greatest altitude is about G,000 ft. 
The mountains of Brazil in.ay be subdivided into tliree 
diiferent ranges : 1. tlie coast range, or Sorra do Mar, 
above mentioned. This is by far tlie most pictures«iiu‘ of 
the Brariliaii chains, and in some parts approaches witli- 
in 16 or 18 in, of the sea, wdiile in others it sweeps inw'ards 
to a distance of from 13b to )40ni. Tlie soil nc.^r tlie 
coast displays ev idi'nces of tlie richest eultiviition, and 
teems w'itti abundance of the choicest productions. At a 
distance, and in tlie vicinity of the mountains, are found 
ancient forests (matto virgein), whose giant trees, and 
countless plants and shrubs, of luxuriant growth, so 
thickly interwoven as almost to defy the attempts of man 
to force a jiassago, sufliLieiitly attest the excellence of ttm 
soil on which tliey grow. On crossing the Serrado Mar, 
we meet witli a barren table-land, called Campus Geraes, 
with few traces of cultivation. In the valleys, gold and 
diamonds are frequently discovered. The Serra do 
Mar rhain comnienees in the Campos dc V-araria, sinks 
abruptly in the direi'tion of the Biol)oce, and loses itself 
completely at Baliia. Tiie celebrated Monte Pascoal, 
which was seen by the early navigators, forms a part of 
the Serra do Mar. It is known by various names in the 
districts tlirougli which it runs. On the E. side it is 
styled Serra dos Aymores, while in tlie neighbourhood of 
Bio it is staled (Vrra dos Orgoes. It is wortiiy of re- 
mark, that tlie plants growing in the (Jampos are alto- 

S ether distinct from those on tlie other side the Serra do 
far ; and the zoologist may tliseovcr quite a new race of 
animals, as well as birds, in tills region. 

2. The central chain, called in some parts Serra do 
M^tcqiieira, and in others Serra do Espinhaco, is more 
extensive than the former, and comprises the highest 
points in Brazil; viz. the Uacnlumi, near Vill^ica; 
the Serra do Carassa, near Caltas Altas ; and the 
Itambe, near Villa do Principe. 'ThiB range traverses 
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tlie prov. of Minas Gornos, running, in its northiTly 
course, thruiurli Baliia and IV^rnamhuru, and in its soiitii- 
erlv course through San Paulo and Iliofirandc. It is not 
only remarkable as comprising the highest points in 
Bnizii.but is highly interesting in a goognostical, botaiii- 
cal, and zoological point of view. In diirerent parts, it 
bears the various local names of Serra do Lopo, Serra 
Sallodo, Serra de San Geraldo, Serra dus Ksmeruldas, 
&c. &c. 

3. The Setra dos Vertentes, or the Water-separating 
Mountain, so called becauhc it dividt's the K. tribu- 
taries of the rivers Amazon and La Plata from the river 
San Francisco. This chain is sometimes called the Bra- 
zilian Pyrenees. Its lofLiest and most remarkable points 
arc those of Serra do Canastra and Mar;:('lla, where, on | 
one side, the Uio San Francisco, and on the other, tho 
most important tributaries f)f the Itio Grande, take their 
rise ; and the Pyrincos, in the province of Goyaz, where , 
the tributaries of tiie Parafla are found. 

Soil. — The soil of Brazil is of various descriptions. In 
the neighbourhood of Uio Janeiro, it consists in a great ! 
measure of plains, whieli hear irvery trace of Conner in- 
undations : those wliieli, during iiigh tides, are covered 
by tlm sea have degenerated into swamps, upon which mo 
A nd the Khizophora of Linnaius ; those tliat lie higher 
consist of quicksand, and seem almost incapable of culti- 
vation. The marshy plains at a distance from the sea 
might pcrliaps, by dint of draining, be made available fur 
the purposes of grow ing rice and the sugar-cane. The 
soil u]iui) the iieights w hich surround these ]dains consists 
of a mixture of clay and coarse quartz sand ; it retains 
but little moisture, and in times of drought becomes cx- 
* tremely hard. A few miles from the tt»w'n, traces of coii- 
sideralilo impnnemeut are observed. A pretty deep layer 
of rich quartz sand rests upon a bottom ol granite or de- 
cayed feldspar. Tho soil is much injured, however, by 
the universal growth of the Mandioca* In the mouii- 
tainous districts in tiic interior of the provs., w hich arc 
still covered with their native woods, the excelleiiec of 
the soil is HUipl) proved by the size and abundance oi the 
trees. Neglected for centuries, a layer of the richest 
mould has been tormed of their fallen leaves and derayed 
trunks, which resting again upon a rich ami deep bed of 
clay, is of a red or yellow colour, as il conUdns more or 
less oxide ol iron. Between Uio .laneiro and Villariea, 
the soil is every where of hard and exri'llent white clay ; 
the mountains are of gianite, in winch tlie aiiipiiibolc 
predominates. 

Climate, — The great extent of Brazil w ill, of course, 
account fur a < unsidcrablc v.iriatiou of climate. Along 
the coast, tin: ordinary temper, itiire is from 19^ to *20^ 
Ueamiir, W'ith some iiiodilications, according to the lo- 
calities. Thus, while the thermometer seldom rises abme 
20^'J at Bahia, it sometimes stands .as high as 2tP and 
27^ It Rio Janeiro. Winter is severe in the S. i»n»vinces, 
and It even freezes at Uio Granule de San Pedro and San 
Catliarina. The climate, in tiiu vicinity of San Paulo, is 
usually .lecounteil the most agreeable, and the temper- 
ature permits the growth of Kiiiopean truits. The west 
wind. 111 the interior of Brazil, is unwholesome, as it pasM-s 
over vast marshy forests. 'J'he sea coast, from Para te 
Olinda, appears to possess a similar clim.'ite to (Uiiana. 
Notwithstanding tlie position of Brazil between the 
rqu<*itor and the tropirs, the air, ow ing to the lieight of the 
greater portion of the country, is in general temperate, 
rather tlian hot. I’ernambiieo and a few of the other 
provs. suATer ure.xsional]y from droiiglit, to which, how- 
ever, the coast lands are seldom subject. 

The se.asons m.ay be properly reduced to two, the rainy 
and tiie dry, although some divide them into four ; viz. 
tlie spring, commencing in Sept. ; the summer, in Dee. ; 
tlie autumn, in March ; and the winter, in June. The 
rainy season usually sets in about Oct. or Nov., and is 
preceded in some parts by fogs, thick groups of ctoiuls, 
and sudden gusts ol wind, .as well .is by occasional showers, 
and the temperature is also extremely variable. This 
season generally lasts till March. 'llie period of its 
commencement and termination varies according to lati- 
tude ami natural position. 

Prince Maximilian observes {Rei»e nach Bemilicn, 
ji. 191.), that in the region of Camnos Gcraes, Feb., 
March, April, and M.ay, are usually the rainy months ; 
June, July, Aug., and Sept-, are called the cold season ; 
and that during Oct., Nov., Dec., and Jan., the greatest 
heat prevails. 

Mr. Von Langsdorff, formerly Russian consul at Rio, 
makes the following remark upon the seasons in Brazil, 
in a letter to a friend, given in Eschtrege's Journal (li. 
IGG.): — “Winter, in this country, resembles summer 
in the N. of Kurope ; suiimi(>r appears one eontiniiou*i 
spring ; while spring and autumn arc uncons<*iously li>st 

* Altlimigh tlie noil of Ilrn/ll is Rcnornlly well .id.iptoc! for tlie nil- 
tlvntion ot this iilant, its tenilency is, neverlliclcsS, l«e\li ‘iivt it rom- 
pletety in the nmree of « few years. A |»l.int.itJon neu*ryu-liN more 
than tUrcc crops, alter wliich it is ahandonefl. 

t TiWse mines wore not actiiRlIy illsrovereil until the mivernincnt of 
iloin. borenyo d’ Almeida, .dthough tlic diamonds were known to lia^e 


in winter .ind summer.” It may therefore be more truly 
said of Brazil than, perhaps, of any dther lonntry — 

Stem winter siiiilra on this aiiKjtieinuK nlinie; 

The helds are florid in etern.il ttriine ; 

From the bleak pole no wincU incl«-mc>nt blow, 

Mould the round hail, or fluke the fhecy mow , 
liutfioni the breery deep thi firoves inhale 
The fragrant murniiirs of the easit rti gale t 

Products. — Tho.most celebrated, though not the most 
Important, of the natiir.'il productions of Braril, arc tlla- 
monds. The provs. known to possess them are Min.as 
Gersuis. Minas Novas, Govaz, and Matto Grosso ; but 
it is supiiosetl th.at several of the other provinces are 
furnished with tliesc highly prized gems, i’he diamonds 
fotinil in Minas Gt^naes arc generally the largest, but 
they .are not of the purest water. The most celebrated 
diamond mines in Brazil are those of Serrado Frio t, which 
are also kiiowm by the name of the Arrayal Diamantino, 
or oi.amond district, properly so e.alled. This district is 
surrounded by almost inaccessible rocks, and was for- 
merly guarded with so much vigihanec that not even tho 
governor of the jimvince had the liberty of entering it 
j without tlie special pcnnissioii of the director of tho 
mines. 

The mines are wrought by accumulating the cascnlhao, 

I a kind of ferruginous earth (in whieli tlie diamonds aro 
I found mixed with Amts), and w’astiing it. The former 
j o}H>r.'ition is generally performed during the hot season, 

I at a time when the beds oi the rivers and torrents are 
dry, and the diamond-sand can be easily extracted. 
Wiien the wot season arrives, the operation of washing 
commences. It is perlonned in the open air, and fre- 
quently under shc'ds, w liere the action of the sun is least 
likely to injure tlie hcaltli of tho negroes. At the bottom 
of the shed glides a small stream, which occupies one of 
its sides. Seats, raised, and without backs, are arranged 
along tiie shed, in sucii a manner that the 8ub.altern 
ofltcers (feitori's) are eiwaldcd to w'atcA the negroes at 
work. One feltor superintends 8 negroes. K.ach negro 
works in a compartment of tlie shed, separarctl or w'.allcd 
ofT, as Jt were, from the otiicrb. The cascalliau to bo 
examined is placed in troughs elo.«e to the stre.am, and 
the negroe.s are introduced entirely naked, excepting in 
time of extreme cold, when tliey are allowed a kind of 
waistcoat, but wiiliout either pockets or lining. They 
are furnished with an ahavauca, a kind of liand-spikc, by 
means of which tliey separate the c-irth from the Aint, 
and then, taking the largest ston<‘S in their hands, they 
proceed to search lor the diamonds. Notwithstanding 
the precaution of m.aking the negroes work naketl, rob- 
I berii's of diamonds .are of trequent occurrence. When a 
negro discovei s a di,amoiui, liuvmg Arst shown it to the 
I fcilor, he deposits it in a large wooden vessel suspended 
j in the mhldle of the slied. If any negro is fortunato 
enough to discover a diamond weigtiing 17 carats, he is 
lpuichH.ved by the government, and receives his lilierty. 

I The discovery of a stone of less wuiglit also confers lilierty 
upon the tinder, but with some restrictions. Various 
I premiums are distributed, according to the value of tho 
' stone, even to a pinch ol tobacco. {l)t'nis, Itrfsii, p. 346.) 
Notwithstanding every imaginable precaution, negroes 
finil means to purloin diamonds, which they dispose of to 
smugglers (contrabiuulistns) at a viTy low price. The 
lidter dispose of tiiem eliielly at Tijucu and Villo do 
Principe. They obtain a liigher pticc at the bitter, be- 
cause their risks are gre.ner in transporting them thither. 
The negroes frequently contrive to impose upon tho 
contrabandistas, as tliey have the means, by some simple 
process, of giving crystals the appearance of rough dia- 
monds, so as efli'ctually to deceive tliem. Formerly 
there were as many as 30,000 negroes employe<l in the 
mines, but, according to Freiyrciss, the number employed 
at the time of his visit to Brazil (about 182.3) did not 
exceed 20,000. 

'I'he diamonds difTer grctitly in size. There .arc some 
so small that 16 or 20 would scarcely make a carat. It is 
rarely that. In the course of a year, more than two or 
three are found weighing from 17 to 20 c.arats ; and two 
years may pass without iliscovering one of the weight of 
30 carats. Tlie .administr.ation of the diamond mines is 
regulated by a law of the 2d Aug., 1771, entitled, “ Re- 
giinento iiara a Real Kxtr.*icga6 dos Diamaiites do Ar- 
rayval, do Tijuco, do Serro do Frio,” consisting of 54 
! articles. Dowrn to the date of tins law, the right oi 
, working the diamond mines was farmed out ; but from 
I that period, the government have taken it into their own 
hiuidb, .and they are all under tho superintendenre of a 
board. Junta Heal para a Aifmwiitnu'oo dos Diamanies 

Eschwege (Bra.\t/ien rf/'e ncuc /Fr//, i. 120.) gives the 
following table of the weight of the diamonds extracted 
from the first di-scovery. As little is known respecting 
, the wciglit oi those discovered during the first ten years 

been In the jmsseusion «if the negrots. whn met with them accidentallv 
I while emtilojerl III .ioUl-^a-Jiiiig, anil other iiersom ignnt'ant of their 
I v.'ilne, long befoie that iieriiid. Thei wirefiriit brought flwn Brasil 
, to Lisbon ill b> Iwmardo da Silv.i Ia>ho. Be aliow^ tlion to 

, the Dutch resident coiikuI, wlin rei'ugiuscd them as aud 
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(from 1730 to 1740), he commences with, the latter 
year 

A verap’ 
f’nnts. |»fr>i*ar. 

From 1740 to 1772 - - - l.COfi.w’.!) r>2,ow) 

1772 — IHOC - - - 

In the years 1811, 14, 15, and 16 . 74,147 I8,r»37 

During the 1 1 ye^irs ol which 
there are no statistical <iccouMts 
to which he could gain nccc-ss 
(L e. from 1806 to 1822, deduct- 
ing the above), and during which 
the produce remarkably de- 
creased, it cannot, at an average, 
be estimated at more than - - 232,000 12,000 

Esrhwego estimates the total value of these, at the rale 
of 8,000 reis the carat, to be 2;J,860,.'KI1,<MX) ri*is,^.'»0,673,H3r> 
cruzadoes,»;«»,7H2,orifi Prussian dollars, or 3,476,W7/. j 
so that, supposing this estimate to be tolerably correct, 
it follows that the total value of the diamond- washings, 
during a period of above 80 years, was hardly tMiual to 
18 months’ export of sugar or coiTee. The crown re- 
ceives one fifth of the total value. 

After Mexico and Peru, Brasil has furnished Europe 
with the greatest quantity of the precious inetids. Gold 
is supposed to exist in great abundance throughout 
the district which extends from the neighbourliood of 
San Paulo and Villarica as far as the confines of the 
river Ytdnes. The greater portion, howcvj*r, of the sup- 
posed mines remain at present untouched. The most 
celebrated mine Is that of ik)ngo Soco, situateil in 
a beautiful valley at the distance of about 40 leagues 
from Villarica. The first person who worked this mine 
was a Portuguese, named Betheiicourt, who rommenced, 
about 1740, to labour with his own hand. In a short time 
he amassed a splendid fortune. In consequence, however, 
of the want of gire and activity on the iiart of his de- 
scendants, to wiiom hehequcatiied his inine.s, they ceased 
to be produative, and were therefore disposed of, about 
25 years since, to a enpitau inur, nanu'd Jose Alvez, for 
the sum of 9,000 cruzadoes. 'Phe latter disposed of them. 
In 1825, after a good deal of hargainiiig, to a company oi 
Englishmen, known ns the Angln-Brazilifan Mining 
Company. ” for 70,000/. sterling, liis first demand being 
90,000/. s= 1 ,000,000 cruzadoes. {Dents, Bn’sil, p. S-lH.) 
The operations of this company extend also to Infieio- 
nado, Catas Altas, and Autonio Pereira. In the first 
six months of the year 1829, the mines of Congo Soeo 
are stated to have yieltled 2,037 lbs. 4 oz. 1.5 gr. ; and 
5 there seemed to be little doubt, tiiat in this district, the 
working of the mines would be attended with grcnl 
advantage, although, in otlier parts, the company had not 
boon so successful. Malte-Brun estimates the value of 
the ingots exported from Bio Janeiro to England, from 
1st Jan. to 1st July, 1829, by the company, at 4,166,000 
francs. 

About Villarica the gold is found in the form of pow- 
der and fine dust, in crystals, and sometimes, though 
rarely, in whole lumps. Spix and Martius {Eng. Tmns. 
11. 182.) meutiun an instance of a massy piece weighing 
16 lbs. having been found. 'I'liey stale that it is related 
to have been discovered in heafis, under the roots of 
plants pulled out of the ground, wliithcr it had been 
accldiutally washed by the raiihs. 

The following account of the' administralioii of (he gold 
mines ; the manner of procuring the gold ; the dress ami 
mode of working of the mines, Ace., ha^ Inm'u cumpiled 
from Spix and Martius, as it w'as thought mlvisable to 

8 reserve some account of the practices in use prior to 
ae establishment of tho Anglo-Brazilian Mining Com- 


Itis washed nut of streams and i ivcrs,from the el.iyey sur- 
face of the soil, or out of iron-stone fleitz, nr quartz veins. 
The dress of the gold- washers (tai.scadores) is a leather 
jacket; they use a round bowl, cut out of the wood ofthe 
fig-tree, from a fool and half to two feet in diameter, and 
a foot deep (gamella), and iiavc also a leather bag fixed 
before them. They generally select those places where 
the river Is not rapid, wliere it makes a baud and has 
deep holes. They commence by removing the large 
stones and upper layers of sand, with tlie fret, or the 
gamella, and then take up a bowlful from the deeper and 
older gravel of the river. They continue to shake, wash, 
and strike off the stones and sand at the top, till the heavy 
gold dust appears pure at the bottom or the vessel, on 
which a little water is thrown with the luiiul, and the 
gold at length put into tlie leathern bag. A man may 
earn in this way several florins per day. 

The gold formations differ much in various parts of the 
country. The protluce of the gold mines was most con- 
siderable in the first half of the last century. Towards 
its close, from 70 to 80 arrobas were annually smelted in 
Villarica; while, previously to the arrival of the English 
company, the quantity had dwindled down to 40. 

The royal fifth, which is separated from the gold imme- 
diately on its arrival at the smelting-house, amounted, in 
1733, from tha productions of Minas, to 1 18 arrobas ; and 


down to the year 1814, the total amount w'as O.O.'W arrobas, 
= 85,000, ()(H) cruzadoes. The gold, however, had de- 
creased so much, that iii 1815 the royal fifth did not 
amount to mure than 20 arrobas. The total value, there- 
fore. down to the year 1814, would be 34,665 arrobas. 
Stein (ill. 780.) computes the amount of what had been 
smuggled from time to time at 10,000 arrobas. All. the 
gold in the district of Villarica is brought into the palace 
ol the governor, whore it is smelted. For this purpose 
IK persons are employed, under the supoiinten donee of 
an escrivad euntador, who recidves a salary of 3,('(Kl cru- 
zadoes. When the bars are smelted, and their weight 
and fineness are determined, they arc returned to their 
owners, but cannot pass instead of coin without the Bra- 
zilian and Portuguese arms, the iuinil>er ol the list, the 
mark ofthe smelting-house, the date of the ycNir, and the 
degree of fineness, being stamped upon them. A printed 
ticket is also given with eacli bar, which, in addition to 
all tlie alMive particulars, states the vabie in reis, the 
weight w'hich the proprietor gavr> in gold dust, and how 
much was rl(‘ducted for the king. It is only natural to 
suppose, that a soil abounding in mines of gold and 
diamonds, must have excited the cupidity ol adventurers. 
Several years ago, bands of contraband miners, iisiiaily 
of desperate character, and forced to shun society, 
roved about the country, in search of gold and dia- 
monds. They frequently discovered diamond mines, 
and river-eourses abounding with gold, which they 
worked until they luid exhausted them, unless i»re- 
viously dlspo.Shessed by the emissaries of government. 
The crowing of a cock is said to have been the means 
of putting one mine into the possession of the latter, 
in the district now’ called, from that circumstance, C'anta , 
Gallo. 

The eagerness of all classes to engage in mining pur- 
suits, formed, for a lengthened period, a powerlul obst.'vcle 
to the improvement of the country. But hap]iiU this 
rage is now' greatly abated ; and the energies ol the po- 
pulation being directed to the safer and infinitely inme 
productive ornipations eoniiccti'd with the riilliire ol ilio 
soil, mining has hecoine .in object of lerv inlerior fni- 
port.mce; .and the v.iliie of the gold and ^ianioiuK that 
are now produced i.s quite iiKonsiderable, coinjiared witli 
that of various other .irticlcs. (See jtosl.) 

Iron abounds in the mountniii-cliain of Morro, near Vil- 
laricn, and in the district lying betweim Inlicionad.a and 
tJonceicao for a distance of 150 in. In the prov. of Minas 
Geraes, near the village of Yj>anema, in the mountain of 
Ara.asojava, is a mine of magnetic iron-stone, know’u to 
contain from 80 to 90 per cent, pure irtm. {Sfnti, p. 7»*0. ) 
The first discovery of iron in Brazil took ]>Ia( i' near Villa 
Soroca) Iwi, in tlie province of San I’anlo. It was not pro- 
perly woikcd till 1810, when tlie (^onde dc I.inliares 
brought over a company of Sweiiish workmen. In tlie 
prov. of San Faulo aic also the rich and extensive mines 
of G.irasoav.i, Bomtni, and Soroenyha, ju.st mentioned. 

The working of the iron mines was, for unknown, hut 
certainly b:ul reasons, long Tirohibitcd by govei nment ; 
but that prohibition no longer exists^ having been 
repealed soon after the arrival of the court in Brazil. 
Malte-Brun has omitted to mention the latter fact; 
and the reader might infer from his account, that 
the prohibition had not been ri'inovi'd. As cviiu ing tlio 
importance attached by the Brazilians to the opening of 
till- mines, a gigantic pyramid has been erected upon tlie 
summit of tin* Garasoava, in coniincinoratioii of the 
event. In the snicltnig and otlicr operations, the 
Sw’cdish method is {ir.ictised. 

Among the other imneral productions of Br.izil.mny be 
mentinnud platin.i, loiind in the prov. of Minas Geraes ; 
and copper, toiind near St. Domingo, in the same prov. 
Precious stones aliound in Brazil, especially topazes, of 
which there are a great many varieties, found principally 
in the district ot Capa6. In some parts of Minas Novas, 
white and bluo topazes arc found, though the usit<il 
colour be yellow. 

Vcgclahlc Prodwts — Among these arc sugar, eoflee, 
cotton, rocon, rice, tobacco, maize, wheat, mandioc, beans. 
Cassava-root .bananas, ipecacuanha, ginger, yams, oranges, 
figs, Ae. Ac. Of these, tho most impoitant are sugar 
and coffee, which arc now, in fact, the sbiple pro- 
ducts of the empire, and the oulture of which hiis in- 
creased with almost unexampled rapidity. Sugar is 
principally raised in the prov. of Bahia, the soil of which 
is admir.'ibly suite-il for its growth ; but it is also exten- 
sively produced in some of the other provinces. The 
value of the sugar exjiorted from the djflerent ports of 
the empin* is lielieved to be at present (183!!) little short 
of 2,000,(100/. The coffee of Brazil was formerlyjiot liked 
in Europe, owing to defi'rts in its treatment. The merit 
of having Introduced a better system is duo to a Dr. 
l^ecesne, a planter from St. Domingo, who, having estab- 
lished himself in the vicinity of Rio, Instructed the culti- 
vators in the most approved methods of treating the 
plant. The effbets of this liberal conduct have been most 
striking. Coffee is still principally produced in thljvici- 
nity of Rio; and so rapidly has its rultiv.’ition been 
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oittcndcd, that while its produce in 181 R only amounted 
to 74/216 bags, it amounted in 1836 to 704,386 bags. Estf* 
mating the average crop at 700,000 bags, worth at the 
port of shipment, 3/. 10s. a bag, the total value of the coffee 
exported would be 2,450,000/. 1 And notwithstanding its 
extraordinary extension, such are the boundless c:ipaci- 
tiM of the country that the culture of both sugar and 
conce may be said still to be in its infiinry, and to admit 
of an indefinite increase. 

Cotton ranks, next to coffbo and sugar, as one of the 
principal products of Draxil. It is mostly grown in the 
prov. of Pernambuco, and, in respect of quality, is inferior 
only to sea-island cotton. Its cultivation has not, how- 
ever, been increasing for several years past. The exports 
may amount, at an average, to about 170,000 bags of 160 
lbs. cach,worth about 5/. per bag, making in all the sum of 
860,000/. It is grown chiefly in the prov. of Bahia, in the 
low lands round the bay ; but partly also In the prov. of 
Maranham. Tobacco is principally grown in the islands in 
the bay of Rio Janeiro, in that of Angrados Reys, &c., on 
the lowest coast-land ; It is, however, inferior in quality 
to that of the U. States, anil the cultivation has rather 
decreased. Rice is largely cultivated in some places, and 
is exported ; but the principal dependence of the popula- 
tion is on the mandloca, regarded by the Indians as a 
bequest from their prophet Sune, and wiiich, on tliat ac- 
* count, has sometimes been supiMised nut to be indigenous. 
Tlie culture of the tea-nlant has bei n tried in Brazil, and 
the soil and climate nave been found suitable to its 
growth ; but its culture has not made, and could not ra- 
tionally be expected to make, any progress, inasmuch as 
it can only be successfully carried ou where labour is 
abundant and cheap ; whereas it is here both scarce and 
<lcar. 

The forests of Brar.il, which are of vast extent and lux- 
uriance, furnish almost every variety of useful and orna- 
mental wood; their products being ^apted alike to ship- 
building, carpenters’ work, cabinet work, dyeing, Ac. 
'J'iie cocoa tree is iileiitilul in the s,indy soils along the 
coast. It is tliickcr and taller than in the E. Indies: 
rocon is in general use among all ranks, and forms one of 
the chief articles of the internal trade. The carrassato 
or castor-tree, is an indigenous production, and is much 
cultivated fur tlic sake of the oil extracted from its seed, 
in general use for lamps and oilier purposes. 'J'he 
jacarandu, or ruse-wood, is peculiarly valuable fur cabi- 
net work. One of tlie most valuable woods the Casalpiufa 
liraxiletto^ or llr.izil-wood (called tbiripitanga by the 
natives), producing a beautiful red dye, lias been already 
relerrcd to. It is found in tlie greatest abundance, and 
of the best quality, in the prov. of Pernambuco ; but 
being a government monopoly, it has been cut down in 
so improvident a manner, that it is now seldom seen 
witliin several leagues of the roast. There are also 
Ci dars, logw'ood, nialiogany, Ac. Tlie forests of Bnazil 
yield largt; quantities of caoutchouc, now become an 
artii'lo of much importance, with nuts, Ac. 

Animals — Tlie Brazilian forests arc full of ra^iacious 
animals ; among which are the tiger-cat, Uie hyscua, the 
saratu, an animal about the size of a fox, but far more 
ferorious, tlie jaguar, or tiger of S. America, the sloth, 
and the porcuniiie. The phanters arc much annoyed by 
ounces ; wild nogs arc common, and the singular animal 
called the antu, or tapir : the latter resembles the li.)g In 
shape, but is much larger ; it is, in fact, the largest of the 
native quadrupeds, is timid .and harmless, teeds like a 
horse, is arapliibious, and capable of remaining for a hmg 
time at tin* bottom of lakes witliuut coming up to respire. 
When killed, its flesh is generally eaten, and is said to 
differ but little from that of the ox. 

The useful animals, as the horse, ox, and slicep, are all 
descended from the stocks brought from Europe by the 
early settlers. Their increase, especially tliat of cattle 
and horses, has been a-stunisl^igly great. Vast licrds of i 
wild cattle are met w'itii in all the open parts of the 
country, particularly in the llanos, or plains vf the S. 
rovinees. Some Idea of the numbers of these cattle niay 
0 formed from the fact stated by Mr. Luccock, that a 
single individual, Jose Antonio dos Anjos, slaughtered, 
in a single season, 54,000 head of cattle ! Hides, tallow, 
jerked beef, horns, and bones, have long formed, and still 
continue to form, leading articles of export from Brazil. 
Above 300,000 hides have frequently been exported from 
Kio only in one season ; and their total export from all the 
ports of the empire may be estimated at from 0.50,000 to 
800,000 a year 1 It is only in particular situations that 
any use is made of the beef, wliich mostly becomes the 
prey of vultures, wild dugs, and other ravenous animals. 
Sheep being less able to defend themselves from attack, 
and being probably, too, not so well suited to the country, 
have not increased so rapidly as cattle and horses. 
Horses are of middling size, strong,, active, and fleet. 
I rom 40,000 to 50,000 ore said to be annually sent to the 
N^h. (Modem Traveller, xxix. 302.) 

Th^emu, or American ostrich. Is found in the Bra. 
zIliui^lalnB ; and the forests swarm with innumerable 
varieties of birds, monk^s, ftc. In the marshy countries 


the Itoa attains to an enormous size, and they are also 
infested witli the corral-snake, and other venomous 
reptiles. 

Manttfaclures.’^Thtise, unless we call the preparation 
of sugar a manufacture, can hardly be said to' exist in 
Brazil, and are restricted to the production of the 
coarsest species of cotton cloths, the tanning of leather, 
and a few of those that are simplest and most necessary ; 
but a great number of trades are necessarily carried 
on. ** The European stranger in Rio,” says Dr. Von 
Spix, " is astouislied at the number of gold and silvcr- 
siniths and jewellers, who, like tlie other tradesmen, live 
together in one street, which calls to mind the mami- 
ficent runs dc Ouro and de Praia of Lislxin. The 
workmanship of these artisans is, indeed, inferior to that 
of the European, but it is not destitute of taste anti 
solidity. Many trades w'hich are very necessary in 
Europe are, at present, almost superfluous in the interior 
of this country., on account of the circumscribed wants of 
the inhab. In the capital, hoWever, and the other towns 
on the coast, joiners, whitesmiths, and other artisans, 
arc numerous ; but tanners, soapboilers, and workers in 
steel, are scarce. There is a great demand for mechanics, 
to build sugar and other mills, to construct machines for 
working the gold mines, Ac. ; and very liigh wages are 
paid them. Hitherto no glass, rhina, cloth, or hat ma- 
nufactures, have been established in the ca])ital ; and their 
erection would not be advisable in a country which 
can obtain tlie priKliictions oi l''urnpean industry on the 
lowest terms, in exchange for the produce of its rich 
soil.” (Travels, i. 1J)8.) 

Commerce — The trade of Brazil is very extensive; 
her existing commercial system is one of great freedom 
and liberality, and is well caleulated to accelerate the 
devclupineiit ol lier resources, 'rhe duties on imports 
and exports arc botli moderate, and awi imposed for the 
sake of revenue, and not for prohibition; licr imports 
comprise most sorts of manufactured goods suitable for 
her nopulatiini ami climate, particularly cottons, linens, 
woollens, and hardware, from Kiigi.iiul ; flour, coarso 
cottons, beef, pork, Ac., from tlie U. States ; wine, silks, 
salt, bramly, olhe oil, Ac., from France and Fortugsil ; 
linens, lace, pitch, Ac., from Hamburgh, Ac. C’ottons, 
wliich are by far the principal article of import, are 
mostly all brought from I'ngland ; .md the importance of 
the Brazilian market may be learned from the fact that, 
in 1X37, when the trade of this country was unusually 
depressed, the declared value of the various descriptions 
of enttoii goods shipped for Brazil amounted to 
1,014,48.5/. J luring the same year, our exports of all 
sorts to Brazil amounted to 1,824,UK^. ; but iii ordinary 
wars they now' generally amount to about 2,.5Q0,(K)0/. 
The total amount of the exports from the U. States to 
Brazil, during 1X37, was l,74.*b20!» doll.; of which 
1 ,301 ,217 doll, were domestic, ami 44 1 foreign, produce- 
Perhaug we may estimate the total value of the imports 
of ordinary merchandise at 4,000,000/. or 4,600,000/. a 
year. 

But the largest and most valuable of all the articles 
imported into Brazil does not appear in the list of im- 
ports. According to a convention entered into by this 
country with the Brazilian government, the importation 
of slaves into Brazil should have entirely ceased in 1830. 
Far, however, from this being the case, the belief is, and 
it appears to bo perfectly well founded, that their im- 
portation is carried on to as (;reat an extent at present 
0839) as at any former period. I'licre is, in diet, no 
reason to tliink that it hag sustained any material inter- 
ruption from the convention alluded to, and the mea- 
sures we have taken in relation to the trade. It is dilli- 
cult, on such a subject, to get at any thing like areurate 
information ; but Mr. Fowell Buxton, who 4ias carefully 
inquired into the facts, is of opinion that »he importatioi^ 
of slaves into Brazil, since 1830, cannot be estimated at 
less than 78,000 annually I (African Slave Trade, 1839, 
p. 12.) And, immense as this amount may appear, there 
seem to be pretty strong grounds for thinking that it is 
but little, if any thing, above the mark. It is affirmed, by 
those who h.ave had good means of coming at the truth, 
that recently upwards of 60,000 slaves liavo been im- 
ported in a single season into Rio only 1 

W hatever may be the ultimate effect of this prodigious 
importation of Africans, tlicre appears little hope of its 
speedy reduction. The boundless extent of fertile and 
unoccupied land in Brazil admirably suited for the growth 
of sugar, coffee, cotton, and other coloniid staples ; the 
growing demand for them, and the thinness of tlie ex- 
isting population, which prevents tlie planters from 
extending their concerns so rapidly as their interest re- 
quires, constitute Irresistible temptations to the import- 
ation of slaves i while the limited extent of the voyage 
and the facilities which the all but interminable coasts imd 
numerous bays of Brazil afford for their secure landing 
enable them to be introduced with an ease and expe 
dltion unknown any where else. The making the tr^e 
piracy, and the capital punishment of those engaged in 
it, might, perhaps, do something to check it: but w« 
F f 
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dottlit whether anything short of this will be found to astoadnitortlicir being !)rniigl)t In-o homo ronsump- 
be efibctual. tion, our trade with lirazil would be very iniich inere.iscd. 

The articles of export from Brazil have been already At present we obtain (laymcnt lor tiu! principal part of 
enumerated In our account of the produrtions of the our exports to Brazil, at second hand, by drulls ou Ham- 
country. The principal are coffee, sugar, and cotton ; burgh and New York. 

and then follow hides, and other animal products, gold For some at-count of the money, weights, and mea- 
and diamonds, cabinet and dye-woods, drugs, gums, nuts, sures of Brazil, sec Portdcul. 

&C. The export trjido of Brazil Is principally carried on We subjoin a statement, derived from the best .niillo- 
with Hamburgh and the other Hanso towns, and the rity, of the average amount of the exports of Bt.i/il, 
U. States. This would not, however, be the case, wt*re it specifying the amounts shipped from eficli province, and 
not that Brazil sugar and coffee arc virtually excluded from their values at tlie port of shipment : — 
our markets. Were tlie duties on these articles reduced, so 
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Populafion.’^The population of Brazil, in 1830, is stated 
by Cannablch, upon the authority of documents existing 
in Brazil, to amount to 5,735,502. Maltu-Brun estimates 
It, for the same year, at 5,340,000. Balbi computes the 
total at 5,300,000, subdivided as follows : — 

Portuguese, or Filbos do lleino. Creoles, Sec. 000,000 


Mestizoes (firee) and mulattues . - - 600,000 

(slaves) - . - • 250,000 

Free negroes ----- - 180,000 

Negro slaves ----- 2,926,500 
Converted Indians - - - - 3(X),0()0 


Independent Indians, European settlers, &c. 150,000 
But we are satisfled that the hfgliest of these estimates 
la very decidedly under the mark, and that the pop. of 
Brazil may at present (18.30) be safely estimated at from 
6,500,000 to 7,000,000. Exclusive of the immense import- 
ations of negroes from AfVica, amounting, as previously 
seen, to about 80,000 a year for several years past, the 
white immigrants have. In some late years, amounted to 
from 8,000 to 9,000. But, supposing the entire Immigra- 
tion of whites and blacks to have averaged 80,000 a year 
since 1829, that would make. In the interval, an addition to 
the pop. of about 800,000 ; for, owing to the indulgent 
way in which slaves are treated in Brazil, the prosump, 
tion seems to be that their natural increase, during the 
period in question, will have, at least, equalled the deaths. 
Even if we were not aware of tliis extraordinary Immi- 
gration, the rapid increase of commerce and wealth 
would leave no doubt of there being a nearly correspond- 
ing tocrease of population. 

In Brazil, unlike the Spanish and English colonies, 
there is hardly any political division of castes, and very 
few of those galling and degrading distinctions whieli 
have been made by all other nations In the management 
of their colonies. This was not intended by the mother 
country, hut has arisen from the circum8t.inc(*8 connected 
with the colonisation of this vast territory, which rendered 
Intermarriage with tlie natives inevitable. It is true that, 
according to the old code, people of colour arc not eligible 


to some of the chief offices of government, nor can they be- 
come members of tlie uriesthoud ; but, from the iniUhiess 
of the laws, the mixed classes have gained ground con. 
siderably, and the regulations against them arc: evaded, 
or rattier have bi'cqme obsoleti*. Marriages between 
white men and women of colour are by no means rare ; 
and the circumstance is scureely observed upon, unless 
the woman be decidedly of a dark colour, for even a con- 
siderable tinge will pass for white. The laws ;is to slaves 
are pcx'iiliarly humane. {Modem Traveller ^ xxix. 01., 
and the authorities there referred to.) 

It will be seen, from the previous table, that tlie num- 
ber of the aborigines is very inconsideralile, and the 
diseases introduced by Europeans arc sai<l to produei; a 
fearful mortality amongst them. At the time when the 
Jesuits, Anchieta and Nolgwga, exerted themselves to 
introduce European clvllisalion, an epidemical small-pox 
suddenly carried off two thirds of the pop. {Southey's 
Brazil^ f. 204.) 

The Brazilerois, or native Brazilians~thos(> born of 
Portuguese parents in Brazil-amount to about 600,000. 
They appear to Inlierit all the idleness and imwtivlty of 
their European ancestors. Weech remarks, “ that the 
very narrow compass in which the necessities of the 
poorer classes are confined is almost incredible. A hut, 
constructed of thin poles of wood, plastered together, as 
it were with earth, and covered with straw, is ample secu- 
rity against the sun and rain ; a straw mat serves them 
as a bed, seat, and table ; a dish and pot complete the 
house and cooking apparatus ; a couple of cotton shirts, 
a pair of linen trowsers, a calico jacket,' a pair of wooden 
shoes, and a coarse straw hat, complete a wardrobi* that 
Airnishes them handsomely fiir a year ; and a kilclien- 
garden, a few fruit-trees, and .aroanaioc field, fiirnish tliem 
with a plentiful subsistence. Give them but a viola (a 
small guitar strung with metal strings), and some tobareo 
to make their much-loved paper cigars, and their Rarest 
wishes are gratified. Smoking the latter, and Hiriim- 
mlng on the former, they can beguile entire half-days in a 
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•tatp of cnvuiblo forgetfulness, vegetating Hke tlic plants. 

A few fowls, sent to the city from tinae to time, furnish 
the necessary supplies; jind thus are thousands of 
families, whose annual income does not exceed 20 mil- 
rees” (M florins,— 4/. 10s.). 

The wealtiiy inhabitants of the country diflhr only 
from those of the city in their greater ignorance. Wealth 
alone possesses value in their eyes ; knowledge and 
character appear to them almost superfluous. 'J'he 
stranger, therefore, who cannot boast of wealth is, inthcar 
estimation, a very insignifleant person. 

Denis gives the following quotation from an un- 
published voyage in llrazil, by M, de Tollenare, in 
which he distinguishes between the vanity of the Pa- 
risian and the Brazilian : — “The vanity of a French- 
man,” says he, ‘‘ peeps out in ins conversation, by liis 
pretensions to wit ; if lie be rich, he wishes every boih 
to believe that lie owes his wealth to his talents, altnoiigfi 
it is more frequently due to chance. His luxury will lie 
the expression, more or less happy, of good taste, lie 
refines upon the conveniences of life ; follow s the most 
absurd fluctuations of fasliion ; pretends to an admiration 
of the fine arts, wliilc he admits within the circle of 
his friends only those who manage flattery with address. 

“ The Brazilian, infected with the sin of vanity, is sclf- 
satisfied, and does not care to conceal it ; whatever may 
be the source of tils wealtii, ho never considers the 
means by w'hieh lie obtained it as any reproacit to him ; 
he never strives to disguise them ; let him be but rich, 
and he is insensible to shame ; when he is poor, he is 
perpetually exhibiting * nmladresse' His luxury i& rude 
and solid ; liis admiration rests upon siilistantral oma- 
nients and massive jewels. Both men and women bi stow 
much attention on their toilet, when they appear in 
public ; * Madame ’ repairs to mass, attendcu by a niimc- 
rolls retinue of slaves, richly attired ; atid on her return, 
slie perhaps squats upou a mat, to eat, with hi'r fingers, 
dry fish and inandioc!” 
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The planters of Brazil are very similar to those of 
other countrie.s. 'J'he possession of au cngeiiho (suga% 
plantation and manufactory) establishes, among the culti- 
vators, a sort of nobility. A senhor d't'fttifnho Is always 
spoken of with respect ; and to attain thi.s rank is the 
object of every one. W’hcn the senhor is in the company 
of hi« inferiors, or oven of his equals, he is rcserveo, 
holds his head high, and speaks in that loud and com- 
manding tone, tliat betokens the man accustomed to be 
ob^ed. (jSt. HUatre.) 

The mulatloes (commonly called Pardos, signifying of 
a brown colour, for the term mulatto is regarded as a 
reproach in Brazil) arc the offspring of Europeans and 
negroes. They sliow considerable ingnmiity and per- 
severance in (lie mechanical arts, and are even said to 
display a taste lor painting. 

'There can be no doubt of the cfTectual Influence of the 
mulatto in the political iiir.iirs of the country ; a physical 
organisation essentially energetic, and wiiicii tits him to 
lioarup against the heat of the climate ; ids activity and 
bis intelligence, point him out as a person likely to make 
a conspicuous figure in a revolution, if not to organise a 
movement. 

The Creoles are tliose born in Brazil of African 
parents ; the Mumlucos are tlic offspring of whites and 
Indians ; tin* Ciiriboros, of negroes and Indians ; and 
the Cubros of mulattoes and negroes. The African 
negroes form, as has been seen, a very large propor- 
tion of the population. Tlieir condition, though not 
equal to tliat of the slaves in Buenos Ayres and the 
adjacent countries, is upon a far better footing than in 
many other colonies. It varies, however, in the different 
provinces, and the course of restraint is milder in those 
situated lu the interior. In the provinces formerly in- 
habited by the less warlike races among the Indians, who 
formed early alliances w ith Euroiieans, the introduction 
of negroes lias been less necessary. Such, for exanmle, is 
the case with Rio Grande do Siil, Uruguay, San Paulo, 
and the countries traversed by the Amazon. The negro 
population is most numerous in the provinces devoted to 
the raising of sugar and cofihe, as Bahia and Rio Janeiro ; 
and in these probabiy they have the greatest facilities 
for obtaining their liberty. The negroes brought to 
Brazil belong generally to Angola, An^uiz, Benguela, 
Cabinda, Mozambique, and Congo. Since the recent 
attempts to repress the trade, Koroinantines, or negroes 
from the Gold Coast, who are thougiit to possess a 
greater degree of intelligence, are not so frequently met 
with. There are three modes by which the negroes of 
Brazil obtain their liberty ; it may be granted them by 
their master while living, or he may bequeath it to them 
by his will, or they may obtain it by ransom. 

There is a practice wd to be common in Brazil, which 
tends in some measure to alleviate the horrors of slavery. 
If a stranger passing in the street, or being in a dwelling, 
hear ^e cries of a negro undergoing the bastinado, his 
^IcePiay Immediately arrest any further chastisement. 
Bvery one, however incensed, is bound to cease instantly, 
under pain of committing a grave irdury against the party 


who implores his clemoney, and whose words possess all 
the fpree of an ufliclal command. “ Basta.basta, Senhor ! ” 
Eiioiigli, cnougli. Sir ! are the words employed upon 
this occasion. The free Negroes, of whom the larger 
number arc found in Rio and San Salvador, do not pro\e 
such useful members of society in tlic cities as in the 
country, where they not utifreqiiently become wealthy 
farmers. 

The Brazilians divide the Indian races into '* Indios 
mansos,” civilised or converted Indians speaking tlie 
Portuguese language, and 'Tapuios or Gentios, or wild 
hordes. 

The general opinion h.is: been that tlie wiiole American 
race, from the polar regions to tlie Straits of Magellan, 
offered no distinctive tiaits, and that it was almost im- 
possible to subilivide it. 'i'licre appear, however, to have 
been two dominant races in Brazil, which, though ana- 
logous as regards certain customs and traditions, seem 
nevertheless to be pretty distinct. 

The Tapuyas, or natives of Brazil, are robust and w ell 
made ; the colour of tlicir skin, somewhat resembling cop- 
per, is found to be of various shades among the different 
tribes : they have prominent cheek-bones, tlieir hair is 
biaek and sleek, and hangs over the shoulders, and in- 
stances arc related by Uuulox Baro of its growing so lux- 
uriantly as to form a sort of garment, 'i'liey are in the 
h.ibit, like other American races, of painting themselves 
red and other colours : they pierce the under lip, for the 
pu! pose of introducing a light wooden ring or some other 
urn.unent, which they prize beyond precious stones, and 
never lemove. It has not been clearly ascertained 
whether all tlie tribes of the 'rajiuios were anthropo- 
l<hagi in the full extent of llie word ; that is to say, that 
they sarriliced tlieir enemies lo their vrngeanee. There 
is no doubt, liowever, that the greater part of tliem were 
ranuibals. It lias been said that it wat the custom of the 
Tapuyas, w hen very old, to give tlicinselves as a burnt- 
offering to tlieir children, who devoured them alter hav- 


ing jiiit them to death ! 


other dominant race consisted of the collective 
tribes known under the common name of 'I'upis. Tho 
chief of these was tiie 'I'uptnamhas. Before the conquest 
of Brazil, they formed establishments of tewns, contain- 
ing from to fi.(K)0 inhab., of whicli, liowevcr, at the 
present day, no vestiges rcmidn. Like all the other na- 
tives, the Tutiinanilias painted their skins a bluish-black 
and red, anil tiiougli the devices were arbitrary, they 
bestowed mucii care upon them, and awrhole day was not 
uiifreqiiently occupied in delineating those singular com- 
binations in whicli they delighted. Among the Tupi* 
nanibns, the chief was at the same time elective and here- 
ditary ; that is to say, tliat the preference was generally 
given to the son as his father’s successor, though the cus- 
tom does not ajincar to liave hoen iniinutable. It is re- 
lated that Montaigne, on meeting an Indian chief at Havre, 
inquired, throiigti an interpreter, what was his right 
among his tribe : upon which the latter replied, “It is 
tliat of marching foremost to the battle ; ” and this might 
be said t<x express succinctly tiie extent pf power as- 
signed to him by his people. 'Fhc 'rupinambas inhabit 
rliiefly the coast from the river Camama to tliat of San 
Francisco. Tlie Corvados were formerly very numerous, 
but arc now reduced to a number comparatively iiisigiii- 
ficant. They dwell chiefly on the b.*\nk8 of the Rio Xi- 
jiotd, in the prov of Minas Gcraes. They have one trait 
tliat distinguishes tliein fi um most other Indian tribes, t. c. 
they bury their dead. 'J'he Corv.idos, it appears, have 
lost much of their primitiie ferocity, but also mucli of 
their former courage and intelligence, 'i’hey have a cu- 
rious festiv c dance, wiiich thej' perform round a large ves- 
sel of liquor. Tlic chief holds a maraca or castanct in liis 
right hand, and dances round the vessel : his motions aro 
accompanied by a low monotonous singing ; all the re.st 
stand motionless round the vessel, staring at liim, and 
sometimes break out into immoderate cries. After the 
chief has partaken of the liquor, he hands it round to the 
others, and tlu'y generally continue drinking until tliey 
become intoxicated. 

The Cafusos, a mixture of Indians and negroes, arc a 
very singular race. What gives them a peculiarly strik- 
ing appeartance, is the excessively long hair of the head, 
which, especially at tlie end, is half curled, and rises al- 
most perpendicularly from the forehead to tlie height of 
a foot or a foot and a half; thus forming a prodigious apd 
very ugly kind of peruke. This strange head of hair, 
which seems more artificial than natural, is merely a con- 
sequence of their mixed descent. {Spit and Afar/ius, i. 
324.) 

The Purls, at the commencement of the presetit cen- 
tury, arc sujiposed to have amounted to about 4,000, and 
were at that time very troublesome enemies to the Bra- 
zilimis. Not less than 144 fazendos have been from time 
to time destroyed ^ them. The Rio Doce, the S. banks 
of the Parahyba, San Fiddis, and the country watered 
by the Rio Fomba, lu Minna, are the chief points exposed 
to their incursions. This race Is more implacable than 
any of the Indian races of Brazil. 

Ff S 
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The Botocudog, degcended from the Ajrmores, occupy 
at preient the territory lying between the Rio Poee 
and the Rio Pardo. In the sarageness of their nature 
they can scarcely l)e exceeded by the Purls. The 
name given to them by the Portuguese is derived from 
patoque or botoque (literally the bung of a cask), and Is 
in consequence of tiie circular ornament which they wear 
in their ears and lips. 

There are many other tribes, such .*is the Coites, To- 
ponazos, Garijds, Maconis, Chiqukos, &c. &c. 

The Indians of Brasil are generally of a short or middle 
stature, and mostly of a robust broad make. It is seldom 
that some of a talliT and more slender shape are seen 
among them. They generally go naked ; some, however, 
have a slight covering rnuiia the hips, and even where 
this is nut tlie common practice, the women of particular 
races ft-equently use a sort of covering in the presence of 
Europ(;ans. 'Hicy almost universally paint tlmir skins, 
and arc fond of ornamenting their heads with feathers. 
The colour of their skin is a darker nr lighter copper, 
dificring according to the age, ike. of the individual. 
I’lielr skin is very fine, soft, and shining. They live in 
irregular monogamy or polygamy. While the man is 
solely occupied with the chase, war, and making his arms, 
all the cares f>r ttie domestic concerns fall on the women. 
They subsist chiefly on the products of the chase, fishing, 
roots of various kinds, fruits found in the woods,and honey. 

Tlie general language is the Guarani or Braziliim, 
calle<l also Tupi, and may be considered as one of three 
chief dialects of a primitive idiom. Tlie three languages 
known as the Guarani fonn a family, which difibrs not only 
from all the Itangiingcs of S. America, but also from all 
those of the Nevr World. 

Literature, ^c. — It w.as not till 1K0A that a printing 
press was introduced into Brazil, at Rio, by John VI., on 
his arrival from Portugal. A newspaper was immediately 
estoblished, and it is a curious fact, that only 30 years ago 
there should not have been a single journal in a country 
where more than 30 periodical publications are now re- 
gularly issued. 

The first work of importance published in Brazil did 
not, however, .appear', until 1H17. It was the Corogrojia 
Bravlica, im lieln^ao historico gcogrrOico do lieino do 
Brazil, by Mannel Ayres dc Cazal, printed at Rio, in 2 
vols. 4to. The work of Henderson, “ A History of the 
Brazils,’* 4to. Lond. 1821, Is almost wholly translated 
from the above. The few works wi tten by Brazilians 
prior to tlie commencement of printing in Brazil were 
printed at Lisbon. 

* Minas Goraes h.a8 produced a poet in the person of Gnn- 
zaga, whose songs are extremely popular amongst the 
people. Ills poems, chiefly lyriciu, under the title of 
‘‘ Marilia dc Dirceo,” por T. A. G., were published at 
Baliia, in three parts, and have gone through numerous 
editions. The first part had reached a fourth edition in 
1812. When Brazil shall one day have a literature of its 
own, Gonzaga “ will have the glory of having attempted 
the first Anacreontic tones of the lyre on the banks of 
the pastoral Rio Grande and of the romantii^Jeqiiitin- 
honha.’* 

Notwithstanding Fedro I. has founded two universities, 
literature appears to make no progress in Brazil. The 
journals would seem to engross all the literary talent of (he 
country, though none of them can be said to be conducted 
with ability, or to have attained an extensive circulation. 
The Mercantile Gazette, at the head of the periodical 
press, numbers about 2,000 subscribers. An imitation of 
the “ Penny Magazine " has been attempted at Rio, but 
the projectors having fixed the annual subscrijition at .50 
Anincs per annum, its success has not been very great. 
The three journals which iiavc the largest number of 
•ubsdribers are the “ Aurora ” (about 800), the " Offlcial 
Courier ” (about 700), and the above-mentioned “ Com- 
mercial Gazette of Ulo de Janeiro ” (about 2,000). A 
'* Journal of tho Parliamentary Debates ” was attempted, 
but did not pay the cost of printing. In the year 1836, 
3.5 journals were published in Brazil, of whicii 5 were of 
a literary and scientific tendency!; 4 of the latter being 
printed in Rio itself. None of the journals devote mucii 
space to criticism, and they are all of a very inferior de- 
scription. 

A Portuguese tran.slation of the French work, ” The 
Art of being Happy ” (of which 5 editions were speedily 
ei^austed in the original), met with very little success, 
aluough the impression was only .500. Not so, however, 
with the celebrated Portuguese work, “ The Art of Steal- 
ing,** which is to be found in nearly every house in 
Brazil 1 

It is very rarely that any work is a source of profit to 
Its publisher, with the exception of a journal; ills the 
custom here for tho writer to pay for the insertion of his 
.articles in the journals, instead of receiving any remune- 
ration (br them. 

It is a difficult matter to find compositors in Brazil, 
and when found, they will only hire themselves for the 
lightest possible works. They are generally young mu- 
laltoes. Printers usually employ their slaves. 


There are some good French booksellers at Rio, wlm 
keep, for the most part, epitomes and muniuds. A Por- 
tuguese translation of Faublas ’'appeared in 1836, and 
was bought up with avidity. 

We are indebted to the journal ** Das Ausland,” 18,38, 
Nos. 62, 63., for the greater portion of the above inform- 
ation. 

Education . — The greatest want of Brazil at the present 
moment seems to be that of good elementary instruction. 
Hitherto most schools established in the country have 
been under the control of ecclesiastics, alike bigoted and 
uninstructed. The Increase of such schools would be an 
evil rather than a good. Luckily, however, the influence 
of the clergy is every day becoming less powerful ; and 
several respectable academies have been opened in muhC 
of the large towns by parties not under their guidance. 
But, spe.aking generally, tlicre are as yet no means in 
Brazil hy which even the children of the middle classes 
can acquire any thing like a really good and useful edu- 
cation. Till some efficient measures be taken to siiuply 
this defect, but little improvement need be looked for 
either in the morals or literature of the people. 

Income and Expenditure — At an average of the years 
1832-33, 18:13-34, and 1834-35, the income and ex])enditure 
of Brazil were as follows : — 


Income. Expeniliture. 

1832-33 - 12,332,39.5 dollars 12.602,975 dollars 

183:1-34 - 12,978,029 12,016^691 

1H34-:15 - 14,819,551 ]2,9{!8,250 

The budget for tlie year ending the 30th of June, 18:19, 
was lived as follows ; — 

Ministry of the interior - - 1, •’’27, 072 dollars 

Do! justiec - - 809,915 

Do. foreign .iffairs - 163,44(1 

Do. m.'irine - - 2.131, 0:i0 

Do. war - - - 3,113,224 

Do. finanee - - 5,877,985 


Total - ■ - 13,622,696 


• The revenue for {.lie same year was estimated by the 
minister at 13,(i63,289 dollars. It principiUly arose out ol 
the customs* duty of 15 (now 20) per cent, on nniiorts, and 
2 per cent, on goods exported, including transhipments, 
&c.; from tenthsand duties on the sale of lands and houses; 
the mining duties, and the revenue of tlie diamond dis- 
trict ; 15 per cent, on the export of hides from tlie Rio 
Grande ; .and a varii'ty of other items. In 1835-36, tlie 
enstoms’ duty of 15 per cent, on imports produced, exelu- 
ftiveof the provinces of Rio Grande and Para, 6,2.31,480 
diilLirs. Tlic total debt of Brazil may be estimated at 
15,000,000/. 

Government and Administration of Justice. — Prior to 
1808, Brazil was merely a Portuguese colony, but on the 
arrival of .Tohn Vl., it was raised to a k'nigdom. In 
Aug., 1822, Brazil was foreil)ly separ.ated from the mother 
country, and erected into au empire, and Don Pedro 
declared emperor. In 1824, the present constitution 
W’as drawn tin, and on the 20th March, in the same yi'ar, 
was aceeptCKl by the emperor, who, conjointly with the 
two chambers, took the oath of allefdance to it. The 
spirit of the constitution is monarchical, and its prin- 
cipal heads are as follows : — 

“ The empire of Brazil is free .and independent. Its 
government is monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, 
and rrarescntativc. The reigning dynasty is tliat of 
Don Pedro. The Roman Catholic is the cstablislied 
religion; all other religions arc tolerated, but their 
places of worship can receive no ecclesiastical marks of 
distinction. Tiio political powers recognised by the 
Brazilian constitution are four in niuuber : — the legis- 
lative or two chambers, the moderating or the omperor, 
the executive, and the judiciary, 'i’he emperor and tlie 
general assembly represent the Brazilian nation ; all 
their power flows from the nation, lii tho general 
assembly resides the legislative power, subject to the 
sanction of the emperor. The general assembly is 
composed of tw'o ch.ainbers, the chambiT of deputies 
and the senate. The senators are elected for life, and 
chosen by the provinces. The chamber of deputies 
is elective and temporary. To the chamber of depu- 
ties alone belongs the right,— I st, of imposing taxes, and 
regulating all m.^tters of fiinmcc ; 2dly, entire power as 
to the state of the army and n<avy; 3dly, of clioos- 
ing a new dynasty in case of the failure of issue ot 
the regnant. Ttie proceedings of each chamber arc 
public, excepting where the exigency of the state de- 
mands their being secret. No senator or deputy can be 
arrested during the continuance of his mandamus. It Is 
not lawful to be at the same time member of both 
chambers. The power of judging the individual offences 
of members of the royal family, ministers, councillors 
of state, senators, and deputies, belongs solely and abso- 
lutely to the senate. The executive power resides ivith 
the emperor, which he exercises by means of responsible 
ministers. The emperor calls together the g^ieral 
assembly, declares war, and concludes peace ; but when- 
ever tho safety of the state allows, ho has recourse to the 
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ftdvice of the general assembly. The ministers are 
rubponsible, and arc impeachable on the ground of 
treason ; embezzlement of the public money, or property; 
of corruption, or extortion, or abuse of power, or violation 
of the freedom, safety, and property, of the citizen. Any 
^lector is eligible for a deputy, provided he derive from his 
property, trade, or employment, a specified net revenue. 

l^e number of senators is 64, and of deputies 548. Each 
senator and deputy receives a certain amount of salary. 
Parliaments are quartennial, and each meeting lasts 4 
months. The executive power is delegated to 6 mi> 
uisters, under whose control are placed all matters 
connected with the interior, foreign affairs, justice, ma- 
rine, war, and finance. 

Urazil is divided into 18 pM)vinres, for the purposes of 
district government, and their affairs are administered 
by as many presidents, who are styled presidentes dc 
provinelas.” 

The aflairs of the emperor’s palace employ 255 per- 
• sons. I'he dipluniatie bfidy is composed of tw’o envo^'s- 
extraordinary, one ret»iileiit at tlie court of France, the 
other at that of England ; there is also a resident in 
Austria, and a eliarg^ d'affaires in Portugal, Spain, Bel- 
gium, the ila.'Seatic rc'publies, Prubsia, Komc, Naples, 
Fiorenee &c. In America there are three; viz., in the 
LI. Stales, at Buenos Ayres, and at Monte Video. The 
sf'cretaries and attaches amount to 18. 

The Brazilian aristocracy, in 1837, was roinposetl as 
follows: — IG marquises, 0 counts, 19 viscouutb, 20 ba- 
rons, and 13 ladii‘s, preserving the titles of their deceased 
Iiubb<ind6. The nobility is not hereditary. 

Brazil was recognised as mi independent empire by 
Portugal, 7th Sept., 1825, and subsequently by the other 
eabinets of Europe. 

Don Pixlro II., the present emperor, was born 2d Dec., 
and therefore is not of age to govern in Brazil until 
18-12 A piovisional council of regency was formed on 
the abdication of Don Pedro, eoiibiating of 3 members, 
Tioininatod by tlie senate. This council was soon siie- 
ceeilcd l»y another, but the power was shortly afterwards 
vchted in an individual, in wnich manner it is still exercis- 
ed. Tlie present regent is Don Diego Antonio Feijo. llis 
authority I eases in the etiurse of 1839, and the regency 
tlicu devolves upon the heir-apparent to the crown, Donna 
Januana, sister of the emperor, born 1st March, 1821. 

As regards legislation, every thing remains to be done 
in Brazil. M'here a statute-book is wanting, the admi- 
nistration of justice must be fluctuating and uncertain. 
The criniuutl code is a curious memorial of the tur- 
bulent times of 1830, when it was compiled, state 
ollenees being treated in it with the greatest mdiiigence. 
In consequenee, gov4*rnment found it imperatuely ne- 
cessary, on thi» increase of crime in the provinces, and 
tlie progress of disaffection in the disturbed districts of 
Para, llio (Irando do Sul, and San IVdro, to have 
recourse to far stronger punishments tiiau were war- 
ranted by the letter of the law 

As tlie* prosecution of criminals is left to tlie parties 
who have been injured, it not unirequeiitly happens 
tlmt crime goes altogether unpunished, parties being 
unwilling to undergo tlie expemse and trouble of pro- 
secution. The consequence of this system of admi- 
iiistmtioii of the l.i\v is, that private revjuige very often 
biipplics the place of public justice. Mathison (p. 138 ) 
mentions ' an anthenticatod instance of an individual 
who had committed no less than four assassinations in 
one year, from motives of private revenge, and in every 
instance he esca(ied w ithout being called to any account. 

Religion — Tli(‘ established religion of Brazil is the 
Roman ('atholic ; but all other religions are tolerated. 
One of the chief sects at Rio is that known under the 
name of Sebastianistas, in honour of the patron saint 
of Rio, Their chief point of belief is the re-appearance 
of the king Don Sebastian of Portugal, killed in tne disas- 
trous battle of Alca^arquivir, in 1.578, who they suppose 
did not perisli, but are firmly persuaded that he is still 
alive ! This, in fact, was lung the popular belief in Por- 
tugal. 

Vh'cleslastieal afikirs are under the direction of an 
archbishop, at Bahia, (originally a bishopric, being the 
first founded in Brazil, in 1522, and raised to the archi- 
cpiscopal rank in IGG7 ;) G bishops; viz., at Rio, Per- 
nambuco, Maranhau, Para, Manana, and San Paulo ; 
and 2 “ prelacias," with episcopal powers ; viz., Goyaz 
and Cuyaba. The church of Brazil has been for some 
time engaged in a dispute with Rome as to the appoint- 
ment of the bishops, the pope claiming the sovereign 
right of nomination, whicli the church rejects. 

Monasteries and nunneries are extremely numerous in 
many parts of Brazil. The saints' days are represented by 
many to be celebrated in a manner as splendid as at Rome 
herself. A recent writer (Denis, p.l32.) observes, that 
nti^hcr the carnival at Venice, nor the declining mos- 
qivodes of Paris, can convey an exact idea of the tumult 
anv extreme absurdities which prevail during the days of 
the ” iiUrudo*' or carnival, not only at Kio,but through- 
out the cities of Brazil. Luckily, however, measures 
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iiave been taken for lessening the number of these nur- 
series of vice and idleness. The revenues of many of 
them revert to the crowu after a certain period, and no 
new member can now be admitted. 

Army and ATavy.— The land forces amount to from 
G0,000 to G5,000 men ; of whom 15,000 are regular troops. 
The latter have received considerable additioi^ of late 
years, for before the last Insurrection they did not exceed 
8 , 000 . 

The remainder of the military force consists of regular 
and local militia: the former may be despatched on foreign 
service, while the latter does not leave the place of their 

The local militia, in which every man from IG to 60, who 
is not already enrolled in the regular militia or the 
troops of the line, may be called upon to serve, constitutes 
an important defence, and is chiefly employed in maintain- 
ing Internal order. One great use may be siud to be that of 
keeping up a certain military order among the people. 
Its chief officers are the "capitan mors,” or colonels. 

The navy numbers 1 shiji of the line, 5 frigates, G cor- 
vettes, 13 schooners, 4 steamers, &c. ; but they arc all in 
a very ineflieient state. 

Discovery and Historical Shelch . — It is generally 
believed that the iirst discovery of Brazil was made 
on the 2Gth of January, 1500, by the Spaniards, 
under Vincente Yaiicz Pin(;on, a native of 1’alos, and one 
of the companions of Oolumbus. He is said to have 
touched at Cape St. Augustin, and to have subsequently 
coasted along the shore as far as the river Amazon, and 
thence to the mouth of the Orinoco. Ills discovery does 
not appear to ha\e been attended by any important 
results, for he made no settlement, but merely claimed 
the country for Spain. 

In the same year, I’edro .Clvarcz Cabral w as appointed 
admiral of a huge fleet sent out bysl'nianuel, king of 
Portugal, to follow up tlie sucuessful Miyuge of Vasco 
de Gama in the east. Adverse winds drove the expedi- 
tion so far W. that, on the ‘25th of April, Cabral lell in 
with the coast of Brazil, wlneh he supposed at first 
to be an island ; and on Good Friday the fleet east anchor 
in a commodious harbour, to which he gave the name 
of Porto Seguro. Having taken possession ol the 
country for the crown of Portugal, by erecting a cross, 
and giving it tiie name of Ticrra dc Santa Cruz, Cabral 
prm'eeded on his voyage, taking care, h(iwe\er, in the 
first place, to send 'information of his discovery to his 
sovereign. Soon after tins intelligence readied Portugal, 
Emanuel despatched a small squadron to explore the 
country, under the command ot tlie f.iinous Amerigo 
Vespucci, who had been invited from Seville for that 
purpose, in 1502, nml who made a second voyage in a 
subsei]uent yi'ar. In 1.504, he again returned to* Europe, 
brnigiug with him a cargo of Brazil-w'ood, &c. 

It wait not until 1-508 that a third voyage of discovery was 
undertaken to Biazil, asthe advantages which had accrued 
on the former vtiyages did not appear to have answered 
the expectatinn.s of the projectors. Amerigo Vespucci was 
then despatched by the king of Spain, to whose service he 
had returned, to take possession of the country. But this 

{ iroduced a remonstrance from Portugal ; and a dispute 
laving arisen amongst some of the leaiiers of the expedi- 
tion, it returned to Spain, w itiiout efl'eeting any tiling of 
importance. In 1515, anolher expedition w as fitted out 
from Spain, thoconunand of which was assigned to Juan 
Diaz de Solis, witli the ostensible purpose of finding a 
passage to the great Pacific (3cean. To this navigator Is 
supposed to belong the honour of having discov eretl the 
harbour ot liio Janeiro, on tlie Jst of Jan., IMO, though 
the priority, in this respect, has been disputed by tho 
Portuguese admiral, Martin Affoiiso de Souza. On tlie 
return of the expedition to Spain, tlie Portuguese go\ eni- 
meiit claimed the cargoes, and again remonstiatcd on 
this interference on the part of Spain. 

In the reign of Jo.'ui 111., the coast w'as divided into 
captaincies, many of which extended .50 leai:ues. It is 
needless to follow step by step tlie rising fortunes ol tho 
Brazilian territory. Various towns sprung up along the 
shore, which were subject to tlie vicissitudes that then 
usually awaited newly found(>d colonies. They were 
successively taken and plundered by the French, Dutch, 
English, &c., who, if not expelled, usually contented 
themselves with a short possession, and abandoned them, 
after flreqiiently committing the most barbarous atro- 
cities. Notwithstanding these calamities, the colony 
continued to increase in prosperity and importance un- 
der the suiK’rintendcnee of the Portuguese govern- 
ment. But it experienced a severe ctieck on the annex- 
ation of Portugal to the crown of Spain in 1588, during 
the reign of Pliilip 1 1 As the mines that had been 
discovered, down to that period, yielded less wealth 
than those of the Spanish possessions in 8. Ame- 
rica, Brazil did not receive much favour from that mo- 
narch. The Dutch took advantage of this indifference 
on the port of Spain ; and it was not indeed until they 
had made considerable inroads, that an expedition was 
fitted out, in IfrlO, to them from the territory. 
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About this period, the house of Braganza was restored to taste ; the milk too of tliis island Is fiir superior to that 
the throne of Portugal. After a long and desperate of the neighbouring countries, so that its cheese is lu 
struggle, the Dutch were compelled to evacuate Brazil great repute in Dalmatia, and wherever it is known, 
in Henceforward it continued in the possession of Bees and silk are cultivated with some success ; and the 

Portugal, but the latter country being in a very abject berries of the lentisk fUrnish the peasants with oil during 
impoverished state, instead of rendering assistance to its a scarcity of olives. This island belonged tonnerly to 
colony, v^s compelled to rest its principal hopes of the republic of Venice, and was ceded to Austria at the 
being able to maintain an independent existence on the peace of (himpo Formio. 

wealth and resources of Brazil, which it subjected to BRECHIN, a royal burgh of Scotland, co. Forfhr, 
all the galling and vexatious restraints of the old colonial on a sloping bank on the left side of the S. Esk, 7^ m. W. 
system. from its junction with the sea at Montrose. Pop. of the 

In 1808 a new sera began in Brazil. The French having town, 5,000 ; of the town and par., 0,508. The main 
Invaded Portugal in the course of the previous year, the street, which runs nearly N. and S., is about a mile in 

f irince regent, John VI., and his court, accompanied by a length. Some portions of the town arc very stef'p, par. 
arge body of emigrants, set sail for Brazil, where they ticularly about tlie Cross. .It was formerly walled, and 
ariived on the 25th of Jan., 1808. Brazil immediately was also a bishop’s see : the blst)opric vras founded by 
ceased to be treated as a colony. In the course of the David I. about the middle of the Pith century ; and the 
same year, her ports were thrown open to all friendly portion of the cathedral which now forms the parish 
and neutral nations ; and by a decree, dated the 15th of church still remains. It was originally a stately Gothic 
Nov., 1814, all nations were allowed to trade freely with structure, but its architectural beauty and symmetry have 
them. boon defaced by the bad taste displayed in modern re- 

The revolution in Portugal in 1820 was very speedily pairs. It is surmounted by a square steeple 120 ft. high, 
followed by a revolutionary movement of the same de- in addition to the parish church, which is collegiate, there 
scriptlon in Pernambuco ; and to restore tranquillity, and are in the town no fewer than four Presbyterian dissent- 
anticipate the further progress of revolution, the govern- ing chai)cls, and one Episcopal chapel ; there is also a 
ment, in 1821, proclaimed the adoption of tlie Portuguese new place of worship, recently built, in connection with 
constitution. Soon after this, the king having left Brazil the established church. There are various schools in 
for Portugal, a struggle commenced between the Portu- Brechin, all of tliein conducted on the best principles, 
guese, M'ho wished to recover their former ascendancy In the churchyard, near the cathedral, is 5nc of those 
over Brazil, and the Brazilians, who were resolved to round towers, of which there is only another in Scotland, 
preserve their newly acquired liberties, which ended in at Abornethy, and wliich, it is supposed, were built by the 
the complete separation of all connection, other than that Piets, but fur what puri>f)se is unknown. It is 108 ft. 
subsisting between independent states, between the two high, is surmounted by a conical roof of grey slate, and 
enuntries. The government of Brazil having been en- has no staircase, either without or within. In another 
trusted to the crown prince, Don Pedro, he refused to part of tlie town is .an ancient hospital, called tiie Maison 
admit the troops wnt out by Portugal to sujiport her Utru, now used as a stable ; but cert.ain funds whicii bc- 
aulhority, or to obey the instructions of the king, his longed to it afford weekly allowances to jioor inhab. being 
father. In the following year, 1822, Brazil was dc- the widows or children ofburgesiycs. 1’he Red Friars seem 
dared to be a free and independent state, and Don Pedro to have had a monastery here, but all traces of it h;ivo 
assumed the title of emperor. After several stormy de- disappe.'irod. {Keith's Scot. Bishops, edit. 1824, p. 3!>7.) 
bates, tlie project of a constitution (sec anth), submitted But, interesting and venerable as Brechin is fur its anti- 
by the emperor, was accepted ; but the disputes lictween quities and its historical and ecclesiastical name, it is no 
the emperor and the chainlier of deputies having eon- less important now, though in a very different deptirt- 
tiimcd, the funner abdicated the throne in favour of Ins ment, — that of manuficturcs. Its staple manufacture is 
son, a minor, in 1831, and singular as it may seem, the linen, partly bleached, (hence the number of bleach- 
rights of the latter have hitherto been preserve*!; and ing grounds in the immediate vicinity,) and Osnahiirghs, 
some attempts at insurrection by the republican jiarty sackcloth, coffee and cotton bagging, &c- The parti- 
hare been suppressed without much difliculty, and in- eiilar branches of manufacture,” to quote from the 
tcmal tranquillity has been successfully maintained. New Statistical Account (No. i. ^ Breehm), “ are heck- 
Cuiisidering the lengthened period during whicii Bra- ling, spinning, weaving, and bleaching. There may lie 
zll has been colonised ; its vast extent and fertility ; the employed in heckling .about 30 men and uoinen ; in 
variety of its productions, and its favourable situation fur spinning, 2(K) ; in weaving, from 1,000 to J,.')00 ; in 
commerce, its progress in the accumulation of population bleaching, from 40 to 50. Besides the above branches 
and wealth has been extremely slow. This apparent of manufacture, two distilU'ries for spirits, three nurse- 
anomaly may, however, be easily explained. I'he slow ries, and three lime-works, have been for some time in 
progress of Brazil, like tlmt of the contiguous ci~devani full oncration in the immediate neiglibonrliood of the 
{Spanish colonies, is entirely owing to the vicious prin- town.^* Brechin unites with Montrose, P'orfar, Bervie, 
ciples on which it was governed bv the mother country; and Arbroath in sending a mcm. to the II. of Re- 
to the rigid cxdusion of foreigners from the eoutfr>' ; the gistered electors, in 1838-39, 2.'i.5. Of the eminent men 
oppressive restrictions laid on the trade and industry of which this place has produced, the late Dr. John (Lillies, 
the colonists ; and more than all the rest, to the ignorance author of a valuable History of Gretre, a translation of 
of the Portuguese, and their inferiority, in respect of the Polities of Aristotle, and ro^ul liistoriogra]iher for 
science and art, to most other nations of Europe. Scotland, deserves special mention. 

Portugal could bequeath nothing to her colonies but Brechin Castle, wmich has liccm fur many centuries the 
pride, superstition, and intolerance. But since the down, residence of the Manles of Pamnure, stands on a preci- 
lal of the old colonial system, consequent on the emi- pice overlooking the Esk, and is separated from the 
gration of the court to Brazil, the foundations of a new town by a deep ravine. '1 his castle was formerly a for- 
and better order of things have been laid. Novus sa:~ tress. In 1.393, it withstood a siege of 2U days by the 
dorum naseitur ordo. The settlement of thousands of English under Edward I. ; and surrendered only when 
fbrelgners in Brazil, and the unfettered intercourse she Sir Thomas Maule, its brave commander, was killed, 
now carries on with all the most civilised enuntries of the BRECON, or BRECKNOCK, an inland co. of S. 
world, have already had the best effects. And tliough it Wales, having N. the cos. of Cardigan and lUdnor ; 
Will r^ulre a lengthened period to counteract the joint W. Cardigan and Cuermarthen: S. Glamorgan and 
influence of ignorance, slavery, and a debusing super- Monmoutii ; and E. the. latter and Hereford. It is about 
Btition, Brazil is rapidly rising, not merely in the scale of 3.5 m. in length, by about 30 m. in breadth, and contains 
wealth and population, but also in that of civilisation. 482,560 acres. It is pervaded by two principal mountain 
BRAZZA, an island of the Adriatic Sea, near the chains, which, with their offsets, occupy a large portion 
toast of Dalmatia, dependent on the circle of Spalatro. of the surface. I'he highest summits are the beacons of 
It is about 24 m. long, by ftom 5 to 7 brood, and contains Brecknock, C.ipellarite, and Cradle mountain ; respert- 
20 villages, with 16,000 Inhabitants. It is very moun- Ivcly 2,862, 2,394, and 2,545 ft. above the level of the sea. 
toinous and rocky : in the most elevated parts there are There arc, however, a number of beautiful and fertile 
large tracts quite stony, and hardly fit to bear the wildest valleys. The Wye skirts the co. for a considerable dis- 
nlants. Great labour and expense are necessary to tance on the N.W., and it is traversed by the Usk, Taaf, 
bring the ground to a fit state for tillage ; yet the in. and other lesser streams. Climate rather severe and 
habitants go on progressively increasing their cultivated humid. Though a good deal improved, agriculture is 
land, and consequently their vintage, and diminishing still in a very backward state ; and no proper rotation of 
their wroods and cattle. Its wine is accounted the best crops is observed. Gats and barley are the principal 
in Dsltnatla ; the other vegetable productions arc oil, objects of attention, but a good deal of wheat is also 
figs, almonds, and ss^on. The corn crop is extremely raised. Turnips are more extensively cultivated than 
scanty, scarcely affording subsistence to the inhabitants formerly, and the stock of rattle and sheep is also im. 
for three montns in the year ; hence they are obliged to proved. Farms mostly small, and generally occupied by 
Import to a large extent from the mainland. The stony tenants at will. Average rent of land in 1810, 5s. 2d. an 
nature of the soil, and the scarcity of iVesh water, sub- acre. Manufactures unimportant, consisting prlnclp^ly 
Sect the island to frequent droughts. Brazza was famous of woollen cloth, the produce of domestic indui^.* 
lu ancient times for Its kids, which still continue in their There arc iron-works on the S. confines of the co., ^a- 
former perfoition. The pastures here give to the flesh cent to those oi Merthyr Tydvil, Hirw^n, and Rumney, 
not -only of kids, but of lambs, a particular delicacy of which cmplovcd in 1831 470 men. Principal towns 
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Brecon, Crickhnwell, and Builth. 'I'hc Welsh language, 
though Btlll HDokcn in ditfcrcnt parts of the co , is falling 
rapidly into uisiiBe. Brecon is divided into (i bund, and 
(i6 par. In 1831 it had 9,373 inhab. houses; 9,848 
families, and 47,783 inhab. It returns 2 mem. to the II. 
of C., 1 for the co. and 1 for the Iki% of Brecon. Re- 
gistered electors for co., 18.17-38, 2,295. Expenditure 
ior the relief of the poor in 1 837-38, 12,948/. 

Brecon, a bo. and town of S. Wales, cap. of the above 
CO., at the confluence of the Honddb and Tarrcl with the 
Usk; 144 m. W. by N. London. Pop., 1821, 4,108; 1831, 
5,026: houses at the latter date, 1,150. It is an ancient, 
irregularly-built town, on a very beautiful and pictur- 
esque site : there are three principal streets, which di- 
verge from the high street, and contain many well-built 
houses : the meanest buildings arc towards the ap- 
proaches, on either side ; which, however, on the lino of 
the chief thoroughfare, have been much widened and 
improved withiu a recent period : it is i>aved, and lighted 
with gas. There are four churches — .St. John’s, ori- 
ginally attached to the priory ; St. Mary’s, a chapel of 
e.'ise (both Gothic, and nearly rebuilt in Henry Vlll.’s 
reign) ; St. David’s, built soon after the Conquest, and 
one of the oldest in the county ; and Christ Church, a 
collegiate church, established by Henry VIH.: it is 
extra-i).irochia1, and has a grammar-school attached to 
it. There is an endowed free school for .50 boys, and 
three or four small charities (the principal ol which 
amounts to 38/. a year, for apprenticing poor children), 
and a borougli and county h<*ill, rebuilt in 1770, a good 
spiu'ious building, in the iiigh strei^t, with the market 
place under it. There is a promenade along the 
Usk, under the old town walls, which commands a 
noble range of mountain scenery ; and a more retired 
one through the priory w’ootls. The Brecknock and 
Abergavenny Canal (.>5 in. long) commences at this 
town, ami joins the Monmouthshire ('anal (IH m. lung), 
which last joins tlic Usk near Newport. There are, 
on it, wharfs for coal and lime at Brecon ; and a tram- 
road (3.5 in. in l^gth) at the head, lor conveying these 
and other articles inland. Regular passage and trading 
boats ply on the canal. Weekly markets are held on 
Friilay for cattle; Saturday and Wediiesilay for general 
jirovisions , ami .5 annual fairs, fur stoi'k ami agricultural 
produce (each preceded by a leather fair), 1st Wednesday 
in March, 4th May, .5th July, Uth September, and I8tfi 
Novi'iiibei : those of May and November are also statute 
fairs, for liiiing servants. There are no manufactures ; 
and its trade chiefly consists in the supply of articles of 
general consiiMiptiun to the neighbourhood, whirli com- 
})ri.ses the greater part of the co. The limits of the pari, 
borou'di comprise the par. of St. David’s, St. John’s, St. 
Mary's ; the ( 'astlc, ami ('hrist Cliui eh precincts, and the 
ward ol Tre< astle, which is 10 m. oft', and only connected 
with it for election purposes. Its present municipal limits 
are restricted to about one third of the lonner, and eum- 
Iiriseonly the town and some small portions immediately 
contiguous. It has 4 uldcrmcii and 12 councillors. Pre- 
viously to the Municipal Reform Act, courts of petty 
and quarter sessions for the borough were held, but the 
business was of trifling extent : there w'as also a court of 
record, for the recovery of debts, held wei'kly, on Mondays 
and Thursdays, and mmdi resorted to. This and the petty 
sessions arc still held. The as.sizcs and quarter sessions 
ior the CO. are held in Brecon. Brecon has returueil I mem. 
to the 11. of V. since the reign of Mary. Previously to the 
Reform Aet the privilege vested in 1 1 burgesses. There 
are 358 qualifying tenements of 10/. and upwards : re- 
gistered electors in 1838, 339. Brecon is the chief 
polling town of the eu. The castle of Brecon was built 
in 1094, from which period the town also dates its origin ; 
many Norman families then settled in the co., whose 
descendants still remain. It w'as surrounded bystiong 
walls : these and the castle were destroyed in the last 
civil war, by the inh.nhitants, to prevent a sU'gc, or being 
s,uldled with tlie maintenance of a garrison. 

BREDA, a fortified town of the kingdom of Holland, 
prov. Brab.mt, cap. arrond. and cant., on the Merk, 
24 m. W.S.W. Bois-le-Duc, and30in. N N.E. Autwc'rp. 
Fop. 13,000. It is one of the strongest places in the 
kingdom, being regularly fortified, and defended by a 
citadel rebuilt by William 111. king of England; its 
position, in the middle of a marsh that may be laid under 
water, contributes materially to its strength. It is well 
built, with broad and well-paved streets ; has 4 squares, 
a fine quay, several canals, an arsenal, town-hall, 2 Pro- 
testant and 4 Catholic churches, an orphan hospital, &c. 
The principal Protestant church has a spire 362 ft. in 
height. The ramparts are planted with trees, and afford 
fine promenades. It is the seat of tribunals of primary 
Jurisdiction and of commerce ; and has some manufac- 
tures of woollen goods, linen, hats, &c., with breweries 
•' and tanneries. 

tteda was taken from the Spaniards by Prince Maurice, 
In mo, by means of a stratagem suggested by the master 
of a boat who sometimes supplied the garrison with fuel. 
With singular address, he contrived to introduce 70 


chosen soldiers into the town, under a cargo of turf; 
who, having attacked the garrison in tlu* uv-ht, and 
secured the gates, their comrades cainc to Iheii assist- 
ance, and gained possession of tlic town. It was n'taken 
by the Spaniards, under tlic Marquis of Spim.'a, m 
1625 ; but was finally ceded to Holland by the treaty of 
W'estphalia, in 1648. (Dicl.Ciueraphifjw, &-c. j liaison’s 
Philip 21., iii. 158.) 

BllE'DE (La), a village of France, dep. Gironde, lap. 
cant., near Bordeaux. Top. 1 r.31. 

This village would be unworthy notice in a w'orK of this 
sort, were it mt that in its environs Is the Chateau dc la 
Bride, where the illustriouc author of the E&prit des Iahs 
was born, and where he coiiiposcd the greater part of his 
immortal w'orks. It is a large gloomy-looking building, 
in the middle of extensive plains ana meadows, and is 
surrounded by a de(‘p ditch filled with water, over which 
is a drawbridge. In tlie chamber used by Montesquieu, 
the furniture has been carefully preserved as in his time : it 
consists of a plain bed, a few easy chairs of a Gothic shayic, 
and some lumily pictures ; the room is wafnscottod, and 
from the window there is a fine view over the siiiTounding 
country. Montesquieu w'as much att:ichc<1 to this retre.Ht. 
“ Je puis dire,” says he, “ que la Brede cst un th's licux 
aiissi agr^ables qu’il y ait cii Fram e : au chAteaii pr^s, 
la nature s'y trouve cn robe de ch.'mbn-, et pour ainsi 
dire an lever du lit.” (//ugo, art. Gh'onde j JafiliVs 
Suutxcrlaml, ^c. p. 322.) 

BREMEN, one of the three free German Hanseatic 
cities, nil the Weser, by witich it is intersected, 80 in. 
S. W. Hamburg, and about 37 m. direct distance from 
Breinerba\cn, at the month of the Weser; lat. SS** 4' 45" 
N., long. 8^^ 4S' 3" li. Pop. 42,01:0. The larger portion 
of the eity, called the Altstadt, or old towii,*lies on the 
right, and the Ei'ustadt, or new town, on the left bank 
of the river. The streets in the latter are comparatively 
straight and broad, but tbo.<.e in tbe%irincr are mostly 
narrow and crooked, and the houses being high they 
have a gli/.imy appearance. .\n island in the river is 
included within the city ; the rommunieation betw'een 
Its two great divisions being kept np by a bridge, which 
crosses this island. The lamparts by which the town 
was formerly siirroundcd. Iia\ e been le\ died, planted, and 
coii\ert(Hl into fine gardens and promenades. It has 9 
churches, of wliich the cathedral, built in 1180, is the 
|irincii>al : the eliurdi of St AiiNgatitis has a s)dre 32') ft. 
Ill height. The new town.liall, loimerli the ardiiejdsco- 
pal paiacf', is a building of tin* same elaborate charac- 
ter a.s the town hulls in Bruges, and other cities 
of the Netlierl.inds. I'lierc is also an old town- 
hall, bnilt in 11('5, beneath which are the famous 
wine cellais, containing vats filled with hock, said 
to bo considerably more than lOU^cars old. It has, 
also, an exchange, with c<‘m'crt and bail-rooms; a 
mii'>eum, built in 1801, containing a public library, 
lecture, and reading-rooms, \e. ; a theatre; a building 
called the Sc/iuttw", or place of meeting of the ehler 
merchants \C 0 nvcntnnlu 7 n Senii.t urn) ; a weighing- 
house; a po'dtifiaf’iuw {(or scientific instruction), gym- 
nasium, liigh school, school of rommeree and n’avl- 
galion, school of design, &c. ; 2 orphan a*>ylums, and 
numerous other cliaritahlc institutions. One of the 
mo^t interesting objects in the town is the obsenatory, 
from which Dr. Olbt rs discov ered the new planets Pallas 
and Vesta, in 1802 ami 1K()7. Roth sides the river are 
lined with handsome and convenient quays. 

The manufactures of Bremen are pretty conhidernble. 
The principal are those for the preparation of siuifl'and 
cigars, w hicli employ a great many hands. There are 
also about IbO distilleries ; numerous factories for 
weaving, and est.a* lislimeiits for bleaching linen ; 2 fac- 
tories for the spinning of cotton ; 9 sugar n fineries ; 
with tanneries, sail and canvass factories ; soap and 
caniUe do. ; cordage do. ; oil works, &c. A eoii-siderablc 
trade is also carried on in the building and fitting out of 
vessels. 

The situation of Bremen renders her the principal 
riiiporiiim of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse, and other 
eouiitries traversed by the Weser. In consequence, she 
has an extensive and increasing trade. \'cs8el8 of 
large size stop at Bremerhaven, on the K. side of the 
river, where q new and excellent harbour has been 
formed on a piece of ground ceded, in 1827, by Hanover 
to Bremen. Vessels drawing Irom 13 to 14 ft. water 
ascend the river as far as Vegesack, 13 m. liclow' Bre- 
men; and vessels not drawing more, than 7 ft. water 
come up to the city. T’he great articles of import are 
tobacco, coffee, sugar, and other colonial products ; 
whale-oil, cotton, and cotton yarn, vegetable oil, 
cheese, butter, wine, tea, rice, iron, spices, dye-woods. 


Of the articles of export linens occupy by far the 
most prominent plane, and next to them are snuff and 
cigars, with hams and bacon, oak bark, rags, hones, 
chicory, oil-cake, refined sugar, quills, soap, lead, vitriol, 
&c. We subjoin a list of the principal articles Impoi b d 
Into, and exported from, Bremen, in 1838, specifying the 
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quantity or (where that is not given} the value of each 
article. 


Principal articles of import in 1838 : — 

I • 

Tar 

I Butter 


• 23,SlMnn]|ii. 

- 14,49lCc‘ 


Train oU 
CotUn - 
Cotton jam and 
twiat • 
Wlno . 

Tea 

Hire 

Uldea . 
IndlRo 


I/XM) 

14«u00,000 


45.000 tons. 
6,607 bales. 

OS 

1 1,017 hhds. 
S«)0,0001bs. 
9,AUO,<M10 
1,1SO,0(H) 

3.4.000 


Cheese (18361 
Tallow • 
Rape oil • 
Linseed ditto 
Hemp ditto 
Iron, bar ani 


95,000 lbs. 
6,594 tons. 
1,000,000 lbs. 
793,417 
1.5.VM10 
200,000 
500,000 
14,500 

6/100,000 

cc. &e. 


The total value of all the articles imported by sea into 
Bremen in 1838 was 1.‘>,000,0(X) rix-dolhirs, or (at 3s. 2d. 
pur rix-dullar) 2,517,500/. 

Principal articles of export in 1838 ; 

3,445,000 rix-dolL 
43/112 
164 bales. 

31,437 centner. 


Linen, fine fabrics (value) 

SSK? 


and dry 


Iron and steel ware 
Corn and legumes 
Tobacco, snuff, Stc. 
Cigars (value) 

Wheat flour 
Butter 
Cheese 
Hones 
leather 
Oak-bark 
Hags - 
Cotton goods 
Clilrory, greet 
t^tarch 
Whlt<> lead 

Sugar, refined and course 
Oil cake 

Jlape oil •- 

IHttosced . 

QuiILh 

Tuliac*co-pipe>> (value) 
Soap (brown) 

Hitlu in bars 
Hams 
Syrup 
Bacon 

.Tunipnr beirles 
Vitriol 
Wax 
Wood 


57,407 
<>.621 lasts. 
5,.546.179 lbs. 
601.2.46 rlx-doll. 
.4H<),0tt lbs. 
SStvOll 
288,827 
3,181,742 
149,5.'.li 
1.767/>12 
1.82t.,.5.W> 

211,787 
.455,125 
640,720 
109,2<I6 
386 /)73 
-1,621,711 
129,6(.8 

211 lasts. 

I.4 3]R,8IM) no. 

30,4l.HTJX-doll. 
2,22‘) tons. 
.4.41,6>I7 IliK. 

701 ,.5.40 
6H7.'».\4 
977.220 
.4S,.40.5 
1.47,861 
67.171 
,48,085 


Total valuo of exports by sea in 1838, 1 1 ,.'K)0,000, rix- 
dullars, or 1,820,8.33/. But, cxcltisivu of hur trmlc by 
sea, Bremen has a very extensive iiiturual trade, on 
which, indeed, her external trade l8 almost wholly bot- 
tomed.* 

The shipping of Bremen lias increased rapidly since 
1820. About that period, most colonial .and foreign goods 
wore imported in English and American ships, as con- 
signments on foreign account ; but since then, the bhip- 
piiig of the town lias been so much augmented that a 
comparatively small portion of its trade is condut'tctl in 
foreign bottoms. Since then, also, the Bremen merchants 
have formed establishments iu Mew York, Hio de Janeiro, 
Havannah,and other emporiums, both in N. and S. Ame- 
rica ; so that they have become better acquainted i^ith 
the state of foreign demand and oretilt, and are able to 
conduct their business with greater advantage and secu- 
rity. In 1H27, Bremen hatl only 74 mcrch.ant-shipg, 
whereas, in January 1830, she had 151 ; \iz , 23 ships of 
2(M) lasts and upwards, 26 of from 1.50 to 200 lasts, .54 from 
100 to 150 ditto, 42 from .50 to 100 ditto, and 6 under 50 
lasts. She had then, also, H6 rivcr-siiips, of from 12 to 
43 lasts. .Bremen is the principal continental port for the 
despatch of emigrants for America, as many os 10,000 
having embarked iu the course of a single year. In 1837 
there entered the port of. Bremen 009 ships (including 
repeated voyages), of the burden of 105,00.3 tons, from fo- { 
reign countries. Of these 20 ships, of 3,019 tons' burden, 
were British ; and 24 ships of 7,688 tons’ burden, Ameri- 
can. Of the Bremen ships no fewer than 9K of 28.875 
tons' burden, were from the United States ; and 27 ships, 
bf 6,340 tons* burden, from Cuba. 

Bremen is possess^ of a tract of territory lying round 
the city, on both sides the Weser, containing in all about 
74 sq. m. with a pop., exclusive of that of the city, of 
16,000 ; making tne total pop. of the state, 58,000. The 
land, which is low and marshy, intersected by canals, 
and very fertile, is mostly appropriated to pasture. The 
Inhab. of „tlie city and countiy are all Protestants, with 
the exception of about 1,500 R. Catholics and a few Jews. 
The executive government is vested in a senate, consist, 
ing of 4 burgomasters, 2 syndics, and 24 councillors ; but 
the principm legislative authority is in the hands of the 
assembly of burgesses (Wittheit), composed of all resi- 
dent citizens that pay a certain amount of taxes, without 
regard to their religion. The senate choose senators for 
lifr, from a list of candidates proposed by the burgesses. 
In 1837, the ordinary and extraordinary revenue of the 
republic amounted ,to 573,843 rix-dollars, and the ordi- 
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3«. 2if. vterllnue; the pounds 7,6! 
~ ■■ 1(9*8 lbs. avoirduiwiv. 
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nary and extraordinary expenditure to .'i97,(X)6 rlx-doll.ir.4, 
leaving a deficit of 23,163 rix-dollars. There is an export 
duty of I per cent, ad valorem^ on all goods shipped 
from, and an Import duty of f per cent, on all goods 
imported into, Bremen. The port and shipping charges 
are very moderate. Bremen contributes 486 men to the 
army of the Germanic confederation. 

Bremen is said to have been founded in 788. She was 
long one of the leading towns of the Hanseatic league. In 
1640, she was summoned to the diet, and allowed a seat 
and vote on the Rhenish bench, in the college of imperial 
cities. In 1648, at the treaty of 'Westphalia, the arch, 
bishopric to which Bremen had given name was secular- 
ised m favour of Sweden, who held it till 1712, when it 
was taken possession of by Denmark, by whom it was 
ceded to Hanover in 1731. Bremen acquired from the 
electors of Hanover a full recognition of its independence 
and other jircrogatives, which had sometimes been dis- 
puted by the Swedes. In 1800, it was taken by the 
French and from 1810 to 1813, it was the cap. of the 
department of the Mouths of the Weser. In 181.5, it was 
restorcHl by tlie congress of Vienna to Its old franchises, 
(Fo» llcdcn*s Statistws of the Kingdom q/ Hanover, ii. 
116. &c. ; Conversations Lexicon; Board if Trade 
Bqpers, viil. 2.5-1. and priv. information.) 

BRENTFORD, a town of England, co. Middlesex, 
hund. Ossultou and Elthorne, at the junction of the 
Brent with the Thames, 8 m. W. by S. London. ro)i., 
1821, 8,6-14; 1831, 9,868: houses at the latter date, 1733. 
It consists of one long indiflerently-built street, on tl«j 
great W. road from the metfopolts : a moilern .stone 
bridge connects it with the S. bank of the 1'liaines, and 
another (built in 1824, on the site of one very ancient) 
spans the Brent, which divides the town into Old and 
New Brentford ; the former in the parish oi Foaling, the 
latter a distinct fiarisli. The chitreh at Old Brentford 
is dependent on that of Ealing; that of Mew Brentford 
is a chapti of case to Ilanwell : both are modern struc- 
tures. 'I'herc arc 4 dissenting chapels, 3 endowed fri?e 
schools,' and 2 national schools. A .weekly market is 
held on Tuesd.ays, and annual fairs 17th May and 12th 
September. There are flour-mills, a distillery, and 
an iron-foundiy, in the tow'n; the malting btisinehs 1.4 
also carried on to some extent. Tliese employ many of 
the inhabitants, the market gtirduns of Ealing employ 
others ; .and the traffic arising from its thoroughfare is 
considerable, and occupies another portion. The Grand 
Junction Canal joins the Brent a little below ll.anwell, 
and its communication is continued by it to the Thames, 
on which there are several wharfs, between the town 
and Kew Gardens. Ann. val. ol l•(‘al prop, in 1828, 
of Old Brentford and Ealing, 27,463/. ; of New Brent- 
ford, 7,418/. It is the central town of a jioor law 
union, of 10 parishes : the average rates of tin' former 
are 3,12(i, of tne latter 1,1.59/. ; the former has 1i\e, the 
latter two guardians. Brentford is ustmlly considered tire 
CO. town, but it has no public hall, nor separate ju- 
risdiction. There is a court of requests for debt.s under 
40s. held during the summer hall year in the town; 
during the other at Uxbridge : its jurisdiction extends 
over the hundreds of Elthorne tind Spelllhorne. It is 
the chief jiolling town, where the co. luenihers are no- 
minated. 

BRESCIA, (an. Brixia) a city of Austrian Italy, cap. 
prov. same name, on the Garza, and near the leit bank 
ol the Mella, at the foot of the Alps, on the margin of Hie 
great plain of Lombardy, .51 in. K. Milan, and .3 i m. 
N.N.E. Cremona ; lat. 4.5^ 32' IK'' N., long. 1(A' 13' .34" 15. 
Pop. 3.5,000. It is surrounded hy walls and niinparts, and 
has a castle on a hill on an t'lninence within the walls : the 
streets are broad and straight, and its numerous sijuares, 
public buildings, palaees and lountaiiis, give it an air 
ef grandeur and magnificence. It is the sent of a bishop- 
ric ; and has u fine modern cathedral of white marble, 
begun in 1604, and finished only in 1825 ; .m elegant 
modern episcopal palace, and many chttrclies and ecni- 
vents, some of which arc said to be oniaineiited with 
pictures by the masters of tlie Vcneti.'in school. The 
Palace of Justice {Palaxzo Publico), built on the site of 
an ancient temple, is curious, as exhibiting tliat ineon- 
grnous mixture of Gothic and Grecian architecture to lie 
found in so many of the ediftecs of northern Italy : it has 
also A fine museum of antiquities, a large tneatre, a 
monte~de~pieta, a public llbiary, lyceum, gymnashim, 
an athcnicum, or academy of science and bellus-fettres, 
with numerous hospitals and* eleemosynary establish- 
ments, and no fewer than 72 public fountains. It Is dis- 
tinguished by its industry ana traile. Near it are large 
iron works, and the arms and cutlery of Brescia have 
been long reckoned the best in Italy : it has also fabrics 
of silk, flax, paper, &c. with numerous oil-mills, tan- 
neries, &c. A fair commences annually on the 6th of 
August ; and a large building is constructed outside. for 
the accommodation of those frequenting the fair. Dnmeia 
has produced mauy eminent men, among whom ml|r bo 
sppTifled Tartaglia, Mazzuchelli, Agoni, &c. 

This city is very ancient. It is supposed to have been 
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the cap. of the Ccnomani, and it subsequently became a 
Homan colony and munic^ium. It was sacked by Attila. 
Being declared by Othu 1. a free city, it was governed for 
nearly 300 years by its own consuls ; but being distracted 
by the contests of the Guelphs and Ghibelliucs, it placed 
itself, in 1426, under the Venetian government. It was 
taken by the French during the l.eague of Canibray,and 
having revolted, v/as retaken by them by storm in 1512, 
when It was jdven u]) to military execution. On this oc- 
casion, the Chevalier Bayard, the knight sans peur et 
sans reproche, was severely wounded. It has also been 
repeatedly laid waste by the plague and smallpox ; and 
was in part destroyed, in 1769, by the explosion of a pow- 
der magazitie. During the ascendancy of Napoleon, it 
was the cap. of the dep. of Mella 

The chief interest of the town is derived from its an- 
tiquities. During excavations, begun in 1820 and con- 
tinued till 1826, tncre was discovered a beautiful temple 
of white marble, adorned with columns of the Corinthian 
order: and under the pavement was found a bronze 
statue of Victory, between 5 and 6 ft. high, represented 
as a very fine specimen of art. {Rampoldi s Conder's 
Italy, ii. 60., ^c.) 

fiUE.SLAU, the second city of the Prussian do- 
minions, cap. prov. Silesia, and of a regency and circ. 
of same name, at the confluence of the small river Ohiau 
with the Oder ; lat. 61° 6' 30" N., long. 17° 2' 18" E. 
Fop. (1837) 88,869, of w'hom about 60,000 wf*re Protest- 
ants, 24,000 Catholics, and the remainder Jews, &c. It 
comprises the old and new towns, with various suburbs, 
some of them built on islands of the Oder, and unitfid to 
the body of the town by numerous bridges. Streets in the 
old town mostly narrow ; but those in the newer parts 
are broad, and the houses good ; while the number and 
magnificence of tiie squares and public buildings give it 
an air of splendour. Among the latter may be specified 
the cathedral, founded in 1148 ; the church of St. Eliza- 
beth, with a spire 364 ft. {Murray') in height ; and seve- 
ral other churches ; tiie ci^vant convent of the Au- 
giisiines ; the palace, now the government-house, built 
by FnMlerick the Great ; the archiepiscopal palace, town- 
house, mint. Catholic gymnasium, theatre, Exchange 
Buildings, university, barracks, &c. A colossal statue in 
c.'ist-iron of Marshal Bluchor, by Uauch, was erected op- 
posite to the Exchange Buildings in 1S27, to commemo- 
r.'ite the decisive and important victory gtiincd by the 
Marshal and the Prussian landwehr under bis command 
itvcr the French under Macdon.ald, on the Katsbacb, in 
IHIH. The university was founded in 1702, and had in 
I8:i4, 920, and in 1837, 721, students, — a di*cline, we may 
remark, not peculiar to this, but which extends to all the 
Cither PriLssian universities. Breslau is the scat of go- 
vernment for the {jrov., has a court of appeal for the 
latter and for the regency, a supreme council of mines, 
and other .'idministrative establishments. Besides the 
university, it has a school of industry, oi deaf and dumb, 
of surgery, one Catholic, and three Protestant, g}^!- 
iiasiums, a seminary fur the instruction of schoolinabters, 
a school of architeeture, a school of arts, and an immense 
number of inferior schools, a society for the promotion 
of public utility, &c. 'I’ho library of the university con- 
lams above 13()*0(K) vfilumes, and there are several smaller 
collections all open to the public. There are a great 
nunib(‘r of richly endowed liospibols and other charitable 
institutions, among which may be specified one for faith- 
ful servants. It has numerous breweries and distilleries 
(of the latter nearly 100), with tnanufuctures of linen, 
cotton, w'ool and silk, alum, soap, plate, jcwtdlery. &c. ; 
and is the centre of a very extensive commerce, being in 
some measure the entrepot of the prov. Exclusive of its 
own products, the greater ]>art of the linens, cottons, 
cloth, &c. manufactured in Silesia, are disposed of at its 
fairs. Metals from the mines, and timber from the fo- 
rests in the upper part of the province, are also brought 
here in large quantities, with flax and hemp, madder, 
and oxen from the Ukraine and Moldavia. Exclusive of 
its other fairs, two great fairs for the sale of wool are 
held annually in June and October. The first of these is 
the greatest fair of its kind in Germany, the quantity 
sold being usually about 6,000,000 lbs. During its con- 
tinuance, the town, owing to the numbc'* of persons in 
the Orioiitol costume, has a good deal of the appearance 
of an eastern city. Tlie Bank of Berlin has a branch 
he^'e. The conveyance of goods to anil from Hamburgh 
by water occu])ies from 30 to 34 days. 

The fortifications with wRlch Breslau was formerly 
sfirrounded were demolished by the French. The ram- 
parts have since been levelled, planted, and laid out Jn 
public walks ; the bastions have been converted into ter- 
races ; and the ditch into an ornamental sheet of water, to 
the great embellishment of the city. 

Breslau is the roost bustling animated town in the 
Prussian dominions. The inhabitants are evidently 
wcaltl^ and the increasing number of new buildings, 
omamKcd villas, and pleasure grounds in the vicinity, 
attest its growing prosperity. It is said to be a desirable 
plsice to live in. It is salubrious j provisions abundwit 
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and cheap ; education excellent, and to be had for almost 
nothing ; the people intelligent, frank, and sociable ; the li- 
terary institutions numerous and easily accessible ; and the 
country round beautiful . The condittoris ( sec Berlin ) are 
very splendid. Dram-drinking is very prevalent, spirits 
constituting the principal beverage of the lower classes. 

BKBSSAY, one of the Shetland islands, which see. 

BKESSUIHE, a town of France, den. Deux Sdvres, 
cap. arrond., on a hill, at the foot of which is the Dolo ; 

19 ra. N.W. Fartcnay. Pop. 1,894. It is the seat of a 
tribunal of primary jurisdiction, ana of an agricultural 
society. It was formerly a fortified town, defended by a 
castle, destroyed in 1793, when tlic town was burnt to the 
ground, with the exception of the church and of a single 
house. (Hugo, art. l)rux Shtres.) 

B BE ST, a strongly fortified marlt. town of France, 
<lcp. Finisterre, cap. arrond. of the same name, occupy- 
ing the foot and declivity of a steep hill, on the N. siae 
of a bpaciotis bay, near the extremity of the peninr. ot 
Brittany ; 30m. N.W. Quiinpcr, 132 m. W. N.W. Iteimeb, 
and 3U m. W. S. W. P.iris ; Lat. A® 23^ 14" N., loiirf. 

40 28' 4.V' W”. ; pop. 29,773. Inclusive of its suburb 
RiK-ouvrancc, from which it is bcparated by the river 
Fenfeld, it is about 3 m. in circuit, and of a triangular 
shape. Brest proper (sitimtcd on the E. as Kecouvrarice 
is on the W. side of the river) is naturally divided Into 
the upper and low'er town: in the first, which is tiio 
most ancient portion, tliough containing a considerable 
iiumlicr of good modern edifices, the strc'Ots are irre- 
gular, crooked, and niorrow, and the houses so unevenly 
placed, that the gardens of some ai e on a level with the 
.5th stories of aiijaceiit ones In some places the decli- 
vity is so rapid, that the read to the lower town is formed 
by flights of steps. In the lower town many of the 
streets iie.'ir the jiurt arc well laid out, clean, and healthy ; 
elsewhere they arc quite the reverse. Jlecuuvrancc, al- 
tiiuugii improved latterly, oilers but an unfavourable * 
contrast to Brest. The ranijiarts which surround the 
tow’n are planted with trees, and form a pleas.int pro- 
menade, w’lth fine views toward the harbour. The port, 
or inner harbour, formed by the mouth of the I'cnfeld, 
is lined by good qu.iys adorned with largo and handsome 
stone buddings. It is landlorked, capable of accom- 
modating .51) frigates and other vessels, and is protivted 
by iormiriable batteries, and by an ancient castle on a 
fork .at its entrance. A large portion of Brest is occu- 
pied bi marine establishments. It lias a noble arsenal 
established by Eouis AIV., excellent docks for building 
and repairing ships, large rope w.alks, and various ma- 
gazines for the stores neees.sary to the fitting out of a 
navy, with marine barracks and an hospital. In the 
upper jiart of the town is the Hague, a building for tlie 
reception of com lets sentenced to the galljes ; and the 
l.irge.st wliflcc of its kind in France. It is 277 yards in 
length ; its centre and extremities arc occupied by the 
vaiiuus olfiecrs haAing charge pi the convicts; the in- 
termediate spaces are separated into 4 divisions, each 
capable of hnlging 500 men. It eombines security with 
salubrity. But despite the soiere discipline enforced 
in tliis prison, it is said to be plvlot une t’colc de d&niornl- 
t&afwn fjin'un lieu dc puntUon ct d'expia/ton. (See the 
interesting account given by Hugo of this prison, if. 30.) 
Among otlier public buildings are the parish clmn h of 
St. I.oiiis, witli a liamlsome altar, the town hall, and 
the theatre. Tlicre are several public fountains, one of 
which is ornamented with a fine statue. Brest is the 
seat of a tribunal of original jurisdiction, and the re- 
sidence of a sub-prefeet, a maritime prefect, and other 
functionaries. It contains 2 public lioraries, a caliinet 
of natural history, Imtanic garden, and obseriatory, 
school.'! of naval artilicry, naiigatien, medicine, surgery, 
and pharmacy, societies of agriculture liiid cinulatiuii, 
a tribunal of commerce, and .m exchange. 

The outer harbour or road of Brest, is, without any 
question, one of the finest in the world. It is of great 
extent, being capable of aecominodatiiig the largest 
navies, and has deep water throughout. The channel, 
Le Gohlet, by wliich it communicates with the ocean, is 
only 1H05 yds. across, defended on cither side by very strong 
batteries ; and it is further strengthened by having a 
ruck in its centre, which oiiliges ships to pass closo 
under the guns of the b.'ittcries. Several small rivers dis- 
rharge themselves into the outer harbour, by one of which, 
the Ch&teaulin, there is an inland comm u nil ation with 
NanU's. Brest has some tanneries and manufactures of 
glazed hats ; and a fleet of fishing boats for pilchards, 
cod, and mackerel. Its commerce is comparatively 
trifling, and mostly confined to supplying provisions to 
the marine ; there is, however, some trade ra grain, fish, 
salt, Ac. ; and a fair for cattle, leather cloths, &c., Is held 
monthly. 

This town is affirmed by some authorities to bo 
the Brivates Portus of the Romans ; but of this tliere 
is considerable doubt. It was of little consequence 
till it was fortified by a duke of Brittany in the llth 
centuiy. It was assigned to the English, in 1372, by 
John I V. duke of Brittany, and was held them tiU 
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1307. In 1409 it wag tak«^‘n by the French ; and wag 
goon after pcnnaiientty united to the inonari’hy by tlio 
marriaji;e ol Charles Vlll. with Anno ol Brittany. Car- 
dinal Kiuiiclieu, being sensible of its great natural ad- 
vantages fur a naval station, began, in 1C3I, the con- 
stnictfun of the fortifleatiuns and magazines, which 
were completed by Vauban, in 1680. In 1604, an F.nglis»h 
and Dutch force tiiat had attacked Brest, was defeated 
with great loss. The space included within the forti- 
lication was considerably enlarged in 1772. (HugOt art. 
Finrsierrt ; Guide du Voyt^eur^ /jrc., 207, 208.) 

BltKTECIL, a town of h ranee, diSp. Eure, cap. cant.^ 
on the Iton, 16 m. S.W. Kvreux. Fop. 1,980. The 
country round abounds in iron mines, tlie working of 
which, and tlie smelting, ^c., of the ore, afford abundant 
eintiloyment for the inhabitants. 

JiHETRiHL, a town of France, ddp. Oise, cap. cant., at 
the source of the Annoy, 16 ni. N.E. of Beauvais. Pop. 
2.414. It is ill-built, ill-paved, and dirty. There are 
manufactures of wot^lcn stuffs, paper, and shoes, for the 
use of the troops and hospitals of Paris. It is very an- 
cient, and was once fortified and had a castle ; but few 
vestiges of tlie latter or of the fortifications now exist. 
Its ancient abbey still remains. There arc some fine 
nurseries in the environs. art. Oise £ Diet. Gio~ 

grnp/tique.) 

BUETIGNY, a hamlet of France, dep. Eure et Loir, 
6 rn. S.E. (’hartres. It is remarkable for a treaty of 
peiicn, concluded between France and England in K160, 
which restored .Tolin, king of France, to his freedom, lost 
at tiio battle of Poitiers, in I35G, when he was made pri- 
s.iner bv the English. 

BKHT’I’EN, or BHETllEIM, a town of the grand 
lUicliy of Baden, cap. bailiwick, 12 m. E. Carlsruhe. It 
IS remarkable as being the birth-place of the learned and 
amiable reformes Mclancthoii. Tlie house where he was 
• born, in 1497, is still to be seen in the inarket-plare, with 
a statue and an inscription erected to his memory in ITCWi. 
This town suffereil much during the wars of 1 632 mid 1689. 

BRIAN CON, a strongly fortified town of France, dep. 
Hautes Alpes.cap. arrond., on the Duranee, riO m. E.SlE. 
(•renoble. Pop. 3,4ri6. Tliis is the highest town in 
Franee, being nearly 4,300 ft. above the level of the sea. 
h'rom its commanding a uracticable defile, leading from 
Piedmont into Fr,anee, it lias always been looked upon as 
one of the keys of the kingdom on the side of Italy. In 
consequence no expense lias been spared on its fortifica- 
tions. which are now deemed all but iinpregnalile. They 
consist principally of strong forts built on the contiguous 
heights, and which command .ill the approaches to the 
town.* The two principal forts, Trois- fetes and Ran- 
douillct^ coinmunicate with each other and with the 
town by a bridge of a single arch 1.30ft. (40 metres) in 
span, thrown over a deep ravine. With tho exception of 
a single street, the town is ill-built, gloomy, and dirty. 
It has a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and a depart- 
mental college; with fabrics of cotton goods, hosiery, steel 
and cutlery, pencils, &c. {Hugo^ art. Hamtes Alprs.) 

BHIANSK, a town of Kussia. in Europe, gov. Orel, 
cap. distr., on the Desna, IWi m. W. Orel ; lat. 63^ 16' N., 
long. 340 24' E. Pop. 5,000. It has numerous churches, 
a foundry of cannons, tanneries, &c. : and there is in 
tho vicinity a manufactory of arms. The ueighbouriiig 
forests siimily fine timber. 

BUIAKR, a town of Franee, dep. Loiret, cap. cant., on 
the Loire, at the point where it is joined by the can.d of 
Briaie, 2.i ra. S. Montargis. Pop. 2,977. The canal, to 
whirh the town is indebted for its iinportanee, is the 
oldest work of tho kind in France, having been begun In 
the reign of Henry IV., though it w.is not finished till 
J740. It establishes, by means of Us junction with the 
canal of Loing at.Mnntargls, a communication between 
the Loire and the Seine ; and consequently conveys the 
various products of the prov. watered by the former to 
Paris. (Hugo, art. Loiret.) 

BRICQURBEC, a town of France, dep. La Manche, 
cap. cant., 8 m. W.S.W. Valognes. Pop. 4,414. It has 
Indts environs a cornier mine. 

BRIDGENORTH, a bor. and towm of England, co. 
Salop, hund. Stottenden, on the Severn, 11.5 m. N.W. 
London. Pop. of old bor. in 1821, 4,345 ; in 1831, 5,298 ; 
but the pari. Imr., the limits of which were extended by 
the Boundary Act, had, in 1831, npop.of6,l7l. It is divid- 
ed by tho river into the upper and lower towns ; the former 
is built up the arclivities and on the summit of a rock, rising 
abruptly from the W. bank of the stream to the height of 
1 80 ft. Ranges of detached houses, manv of which are hand- 
some modern structures, are built each over the other, so 
that the roofs of one range are lower than the foundations 
of the next above it, from the base to the summit of tho 
precipice ; with these are intermixed other dwellings, 
cxcavat^ in the i-ock itself ; rude caverns, gardens, and 
trees. Crowning the summit, at the S. end, is the 
square ruined tower of the ancient castle, leaning con- 
the town is qulto open, n«^ I 
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! siderably from tho perpendicular ; and the cliurcli ol 
St. Sla^'y Mag., a handsome structure, with a lofty tower 
and cupola, built in 1792. At the N. end is the ancient 
church, St. Ijconard, built in 1448. Half way between 
the two cliurciir^ is a flat square reservoir, raiscHi on 
lofty brick columns, and looking at a distance like a 
handsome portico : to this tank, water is torced by 
machinery from the river, to supply tho upper town. 
There are several good streets leading from the higli 
street to the churches; and parallel over these are 
others of a like character. A carriage road winds round 
the rock, and several flights of almost perpendicular 
pebbled steps, secured in iron framing, lead up tlirough 
the rock into the interior of the town. The whole has 
a singularly picturesque effect, and from the pallisaded 
wall round the castle hill, extensive and diversified 
Tiews are commanded over a fertile and romantic dis- 
trict. A handsome stone bridge of six arches connects 
the lower with the upper town. Its streets have an 
intermixture of ancient and modern bouses. St. Leon- 
ard’s church is endowed with 600/. private benefaction, 
and 1,100/. public grant. St. Mary’s, formerly the castle 
chapel, and exempted by king Jolin from all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, is endowed with 200/. private, suid 1,500/. pub- 
lic grant : both are curacies in private patronage. I’he 
Baptists and Independents have each a chapel. Tliere 
is a free grammar-school, founded in 1503, which edu- 
cates 10 scholars, and has three exhib. to Christ Church, 
Oxford ; a blue-coat school, in a building over one of 
the ancient gatewnys, where 30 boys arc clothed, edu- 
cated, and apprenticed ; and a national sehoul, supported 
by subscription, for 200 boys and 150 girls. The hos- 
pital of St. Leonard supports 10 aged widow's ; and 
endowed almshouses, with 158/. a year, maintain 12 
burgesses’ widows. The town-hall, in the middle of tho 
principal street, is a spacious old building of timber 
frame-work and plaster, raised on briik pillars and 
arches: the corporation meetings and courts arc held 
ill it. and the market in the covered urea underneath. 
There is a gaol, built by the corporation in 182.3. A 
neat theatre, built about the same period ; and a pulilii* 
library, with a good collection in general literature. The 
weekly market is held on Saturday ; and there are 7 an- 
nual lairs. There is a carpet inanutactory, and .inother for 
toliaeeo pipes, in the town. Its iron trade has declined, but 
nails are still made to some extiuit ; and vessels are also 
built for the navigation of the Severn. 'I’he greater part of 
its labniinng pop. arc employed iqjon the river. It has 
a spacious line of quay N . ol* tlie bridge, and offers every 
fiicility for the transit of goods, so that large quantities 
of corn, malt, beans, &c., are sent thither from various 
parts of the country, and it has become a thriving in- 
land port : its retail trade is also very considerable. 

Previously to the Municipal Reform Act the govern- 
ment was nominally vested in 2 bailiffs, 24 aldermen, 
and the whole of the burgesses, whose number (includ- 
ing the former) was 634 ; but in reality it was a sell- 
electing body of 14. Petty sessions for the bor. are 
held every alternate Monday, and general sessions onee 
a year ; but no felonies are tried. A court of record is 
held on tlie same days as the petty sessions, which takes 
engnisanre of actions to any amount ; but not more tliiui 
three a year are entcrc'd. Tlie revenue of tlie corpora- 
tion, derived from lands and tenements, averagt's about 
6itfi/. a year. The tolls of markets and fairs, formerly 
Invieii by them, were given up bi 1825. They hold tho 
Severn w.-itor-works in trust for the benefit of the town, 
and levy a rate on the inliali. to support tliera : they are 
also trustees of an estate, producing 100/. a year, for 
the Inmefit of the two church ministers. 

Bridgenorth has returned 2 mem. to the II. of C. 
from the 23d of Edward L Previously to the Reform 
Act the elective franchise was vested in the coriiora- 
tion and freemen, of whom there were 6:14. Pari, con- 
stituency, in 1837-38, 745. 

Bruges was the ancient name of the borough, from a 
Saxon bridge over the Severn, which was destroyed to 
prevent the incursions of the Danes. A new bridge was 
subsequently erected, IJ m. N. of the old site ; and 
hence tho present name originated. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury built the walls, in which were six gates, 
in the reign of Will. II. ; the castle was built In that of 
Hen. II., and it lias since undergone many sieges. Dr. 
Percy, bishop of Dromore, wag born here in 1728. 

BRIDGEPORT, a town and sea-port of the U. States, 
Connecticut, on Long Island Sound, at the month oi tho 
Pequanock, 17} m. S.W. Newhaven. Pop. 2,800. it has 
a Liank and some trade. 

BRIDGETOWN, the cap. of Barbados, which see. 
Biudgbtown, a town and sea-port of tho U. Slates, 
N. Jersey, on the Cohanzy, 20 m. above its entrance into 
the Delaware, and 66 m. S. Philadelphia. It has a court- 
house, jail, bank, academics, &c. ; apd had, on the 30tli 
September, 1837, 12,456 tons shipping, m 

BRIDGEWATER, a bor., nar., and sea-port iBEng- 
land, CO. Somerset, hund. N. Petberton, on the rarret, 
about 7 m. iu a direct line, and 12 in. by water, S 
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from its emboiicliure in Bridgewater Bay, In the Bristol 
r.lianiiel, 28 in. S.S.W. Bristol; lat 7' N., long. 
20 sy W. Pop. (of new bor.). In 1831, 7,2.VJ ; houses, 
1,441. The toAvn is situated in a fertile well-wooded 
plain of considerable extent, having E. the Mcndip, 
and W. the Quantock hills ; it is built on both sides 
the stream, but chiefly on the W., the 2 ports being con- 
nected by a handsome iron bridge of 1 arch. That on the 
W. bank has a remarkably neat appearance, the houses 
(mostly of brick) being well and uniformly built, and Uie 
streets spacious, clean, and well paved ; the other (K<ist- 
over) is iiilerior in these respects, but has also of late 
years been much Improved : the whole is lighted by gas, 
and well supplied with water from many fine springs. 
The church is an ancient Gothic structure, with an em- 
battled tower and lofty spire; there are chapels for 
Baptists, Friends, Independents, Wesleyans, and Unit- 
arians ; a free grammar-school (founded by Elizabeth in 
ItilTil), and 2 other endowed schools (founded, one in 
1723, the other 1781), each of which educates about 30 
children ; almshouses, with an endowment of about 18/. a 
year ; and an infirmary, established 1813, and supinirted by 
subscription. The judge’s mansion is a handsome modem 
edifice, in which the courts of justice are held ; the mar- 
ket-house is also a good recent building, with a dome 
and Ionic portico. There is a spacious quay, accessible 
to vessels of 200 tons ; but the entrance to the harbour 
is difficult, and should not be attempted without a pilot. 
The tide In the river fn'qiiently rises to a great height, 
rushing forw'ard with a perpendicular front and with ex- 
traordinary velocity: {Norte's Direct, for the Bristol 
Channel.) There are 3 weekly markets : Tuesday, for ve- 
getables ; Thursday, corn and cattle ; Saturday, general 

i irovisiuns. Fairs are annually held on the first Monday 
n Lent, .Inly 21., Oct. 2. (the principal one), and Uqc. 27. ; 
they art! for linen and woollen goods, cattle, and general 
merchnndisr‘. 'I'lie imports from foreign parts consist 
chieflv of wines, hemp, tallow, and timber : customs duties 
in 183 * 0 , fi,7.i4/. 9s. (id. ; in 183G, 8,389/. 3.«. fid. The imports, 
coastwise, consist of groceries, general merchaiidibe, 
and coa’s ; the exports, of agricultural produce. The 
Taunton and Bridgewater Canal connects the 2 places. 
Coubiderable quantities of Welsh coal are conveyed by it 
inland, and the agricultural produce of the fertile district 
round Taunton, brought for shipment to Bristol and other 
ports. On the Ist of Jan. 183G, there belonged to the 
port .'ll vessels, of the burden of 3,.M1 tons. A great 
quantity of bricks are made in the vicinity, both common 
and of a peculiar kind, and large size, resembling Bath- 
stone. i'he town is on the line of the Bristol ami Exeter 
Railway ; it is divided into 2 w'ards (the N. and S.), and 
governed by a mayor, 6 .aldermen, and 18 councillors. 
Courts of pleas and of jietty sessions are held every Mon- 
day, and of general sessions quarterly, for the bor. The 
general quarter sessions for the co., in summer, and the 
CO. assizes, once in 2 years, are also held in the town : at 
such times its gaol is usually crowdeii, otherwise it ha.s 
few prisoners. It has sent 2 inein. to the 11. of C. since 
the 2:M Edw. I. ; the right of eTcction, previously to the 
lleform Act, being In the inhabitants p.aying scot and lot, 
and having resided in the town fur a certain pei iod ; the 
iiumlier was about 4G0: number of registered electors, 
ill 1838, .M!7. In 183G, the number of houses rated at 
10/. and above was 730 ; the rated projicrty of the bor. 
was .5,602/., .at one third of the ann. value. The revenues 
ot the corporation are dciived from market .and fair dues, 
tithes, and rents, and average about 03G/. a>ear. The 
living Is a vicar.'ige, united with the ri ctory of Chilton 
Trinity, and in the gill of the crown. Bridgewater is a 
polling place for th > E. division of Somerset, and the 
central town of a union under the Voor I^aw Amendment 
Act. The poor-rates levied in the bor. in 183G amounted 
to 2,G72/. 8.V. 

The town derives its name from Walter dc Doiiay, to 
whom it was granted liy Willi.'un I., and is spelt “ Burg” 
and ” Brugge ” Walter, in the old records. In the great 
civil war it sided with the king, and being well fortified 
and provisioned, was the depository of much valuable 
property, sent thither fur security; all of which, together 
with 1,000 prisoners, fell into the hands of Fairfax, alter 
an obstinate resistance. The ill-fated Duke of Mon- 
mouth was proclaimed king at Bridgewater, previously 
to his defeat and capture at the battle of Sedgemoor. 
The famous Admiral Blake, one of the greatest of the 
naval heroes of England, was a native of this town, 
having been born here in 1399. 

BRIDLINGTON, a market to. of England, E. rid- 
ing co. York, 176 m. N. London, VJ m. E.N.E. York, 24 
m. N. by B. Hull, and 6 m.W. Flamborough Head. Pop., 
in 1831, Including Bridlington Quay, 4,792. The town, 
which is about a mile from the sea-coast, consists of one 
long street, with some smaller streets narrow and irrera- 
larly built. A priory, erected in the early part of the reign 
of Hen|kl., at the K. end of the town, is, though much 
decayeWa venerable and magnificent specimen of the 
old Enjnish church architecture. It was endowed with 
very large estates : Its last prior being convicted of high 
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treason, was executed in 1637. A )>art of it, used as the 
parish church, accommodates above 1,900 persons. The 
other places of worship are those of the Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Presbyte- 
rians, and Quakers. The schools are, a free grammar- 
school, founded in 1637 ; two large national schools, an 
iniknts* scliool, and a school of industry, founded in 1781, 
to instruct poor children in carding, knitting, and wool 
spinning. A detached building, which formed part of the 
priory, is used for a town-hall and prison. Besides a 
brisk retail trade, an extensive corn trade is carried on. 
The business is transacted in the Exchange, a neat com- 
modious building. Hats arc also manufactured here, 
and in the neighbourhood are several wind and water 
mills, and a steam-mill for grinding bones. The malt 
trade, which was formerly very extensive, is much fallen 
off. Markets are held on Saturdays, and a cattle market 
every fortnight ; fairs on the Monday before Whitsunday, 
and Oct. 21 . Bridlington is a station fur receiving votes 
at elections for the £. riding. The banks are, a branch 
of the York Union, and a private banking house. Brid > 
lington Quay is a neat village, about a mile from Brid- 
lington. Us jirincipal street, which is very broad, leads 
directly to the harbour, where there is excellent imqjior- 
age : It is defended by two batti'ries. Here are hot and 
cold baths, and a chalybeate spring, w’hose medical pro- 
perties are liighly <'Steem'*d. An ebbing ami flowing 
spring, discoverca in 1811, supplies the inhabitants with 
.*ibuiiduiicc of excellent water. The port is a member of 
that of Hull, and has a neat custom-house on the quay. 
It is much frequented in summer by visiters for sea 
bathing. {Allen's Uht. if -Yorkshire ; Thompson's Brid^ 
Im/iion, &c.) 

BUI 1)1* OUT, a bor. and sea-port of England, co. 
Dorset, himd. Bridport, 127 m. W.S.W. London, In a 
fertile vale encircled by hills, lu'tweeif the Brit and 
Asher, which are crossed hy several bridges, and unite 
a short distance below the town. It consists chiefly of 
three main streets, well lighted and paved, with many 
handsome modern liouses on eitht^r side. The church is 
aorucilbnn structure of the later Gothic, with ;m em- 
battled and pinn.'icled tower in tlie centre. The Friends, 
Indepcmients, Weslejans, and I'nitarians, have eacli 
cliapels. The town-h.'ill (wlierc the council meet, and 
tile borougli sessions are held) is a liaiidsome modem 
edifice in the centre of the place ; tlu re is also an en- 
dow oil free school, founded 1708, .and an almshouse, 
founded 1(.96. Pop., in JS21, 3,742 ; in 1831,4,242 : houses 
at the latter period, G78 : tliis, liowevor, refers to tlie 
old bor., wliicli was only co-c>xteiisive with the parish, an 
area of about 90 acres. Its present liouiidaries ineliide 
portions of six otlier parishes, and an area of 260 acies.so 
that no exact statement can be made of the population, 
hut in the Appendix to the klunicipal Report (183.5) it 
is estimated at G,133. Its pier liiirbour (about 1 m. S. 
of the town, iM'tween Lyme and Portland) is safe and 
commodious, thougli rather sliallow. An iu;t, passt>d in 
1722 (for restoring its jiiers, and forming a sluice) was 
carried into effect in 1742, the cor}ioration being trustee. 
In 1822 another act passed, by wind) other persons were 
joined w'itli them in th(> trust, and the harbour w'as then 
materially improved and enlarged, at an expense of nearly 
20,('00/., and is now' suitalilc for vessels of 200 tons ; since 
which the increase of its trade has been progressive. In 
1832 it was made independent of Lyme, within whose juris- 
diction it had preiioiisly been, and establlslied as a bond- 
ing port : betwef ‘11 20 and 30 vessels, averaging about 100 
tons, belong to it ; and several fine coasting smacks are 
built here. The manufactures are — twine, lines, and 
lishing-nets, for the liome and colonial fisheries, and sail- 
cloth and shoe-tbroad : these employ several biiiidrcd 
persons. The expoits consist chiefiy of those manufac- 
tures, and of butter and cheese, the produce of tlie iieigli- 
bourhood. The imports comprise hemp, flax, and deals, 
from the Baltic ; tallow, skins, coal, culm, slate, wines, 
spirits, and groceries, coastw'ise. I’liere are 2 w eekly 
markets (Wednesday and Saturd.-iy), tod .3 fairs (April 
6., Holy. Thursday, and Oct. 10.), chiefly for horses, 
cattle, and cheese. The lior. is divided into 2 wards, 
and governed by a ma>or, 6 aldermen, and 18 coun- 
cillors: the revenue of the corjHiration (derived from 
market dues and rents) averages about 2.50/. a year. 
It has sent 2 mem. to the H. of C. since 28 Edw. I, 
Previously to the Reform Act the right of election was 
vested in the houseiiolders paying scot and lot, the 
number of voters being nearly 300. In 1837-38 it had 
506 registered electors. Bridport was a borough du- 
ring the Saxon period : at the Domesday survey it had 
100 liouses, a mint, and an ecclesiastical establishment* 
Its staple manufacture is of remote origin ; Camden no- 
tices a siiecial law of Henry VIIl.’s reign, by which the 
navy was to be exclusively supplied with cordage made 
at Bridport ; and Gibson, in a note on the j^sage, speaks 
of the failure of an attempt in his day to form a harbour 
{Gibs, Ed.' Brit. 170.) It confers the title of viscouut 
on the Hood family ; the Uving is a rectory in private 
patronage. 
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B&IR. COMTE' -ROBERT, a town of France, 
deiK Seine et Marne, cap. cant., near the Ydres, 10 m. 
N.'N.W. Melun. Fop. 2,725. It was built by Robert of 
France, count of Dreux, to whom his brother Louis VIl. 
eave the lordsl^ of Brio. Its old feudal castle has been 
demolished. l%e parish church, founded in the 13th 
century, is remarkable for the height of its tower. The 
Hdtel Dieu is nearly of the s.'imo age as the church, 
(//two, art. Seine et Alame.) 

BllIEG, a fortified town of the Prussian states, pfoV. 
Silesia, cap. clrc., on the Oder, about half way between 
Breslau and Oppeln. Pop. 11,500. It is situated on an 
elevated bank of the river, over which it has a wooden 
bridge, and is well built and thriving. Principal public 
builmngs, a gymnasium, formerly a university, to which 
is attached a good library, a lunatic asylum, with several 
churches and hospitals. It has extensive manufactures 
of linens, woollens, cottons, hats, &c., and carries on a 
considerable trade. 

BllIEL or BRIELLE, a fortified sca-port town of 
the Netherlands, prov. S. Holland, cap. arrond., on the 
N. siiore of the island of Vuorn, near the mouth of the 
Maese, 13 m. W. Rotterdam ; lat. 51*^ 54' 11" N., long. 
4^ 9^51" £. Pup. 4,200. It is a handsome well-built 
town ; is strongly fortified ; has a good harbour, a tri- 
bunal of primary Jurisdiction, and sends a deputy to the 
states of the province. 

The Briel is remarkable in Dutch history fur being 
the place where the first foundation of the republic 
may be said to have been laid. The exiles from the 
Netherlands, who had taken refuge in England from the 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva, were ordered by 
Queen Elizabeth, in consequence of the urgent repre- 
' sentations of Alva, to leave tiiis kingdom. Being thus 
driven to despair, they assembled a small fleet at llover, 
under the comfliand of William de Luiney, Count de l.i 
IVlarck, a\id resolved, if poKsible, to get possession of 
some place of strength in their native country. Their 
original intention was to make an attempt on Knehuy- 
Bcn ; but the wind being unfavourable, they cast anchor 
before Briel, of which they took possession on the 1st 
of April, 1572. Thus was struck the first blow in that 
apparently most unequal and long-continu(>d struggle 
between Holland and Spain, that ended in the inde- 
pendence of the former; a struggle wliieh, whether 
w'e consider the sarrilices and perseverance <»f the 
weaker party, or the beneficial consequenees of their 
success, is, perhajis, the most extraordinary .‘uul im- 
portant of whu‘h history has preserved any aiTount. ( For 
an account of the capture of Briel, see pVatsun's Philip 
JI., i. p. 427. 8vo. cxl.) 

Briel was the birth-place of the heroic Admiral Van 
Trump, who fell in an engagement with the English, 
under Blake, off the Texcl, on the Kth of Aug., 1653. 

BI.*IENNE-LE-CHATEAU,atown of France, dep. 
Aube, cap. cant., on the great road from Paris to Chau, 
mont, 15 m. N.W. Bar-siir-Auhe. Pop. 2,002. The 
town has a flue castle, erected a short* while prc'vionsly 
to the Revolution, by the minister Lomenie de Bri- 
enne. It stands on an .artificial ])lateau, and commands 
an extensive view'. But the place derives alinost its 
entire celebrity from its connection with the inipe- 
ri^ihablo name of Napoleon. The great captain receiveil 
tlio first rudiments of his warlike education in a military 
ne.aih^my tliat formerly existed in this town, but w'luch 
was suppressed in 1790 ; and here, in 1814, in an rng.'ig*'- 
luent with the Russians and Prussians, he wras in imini- 
iieni danger, art. jiubc, &c.) 

BKlEt7C(ST.),asea.]K)rt town cif France, dep. (V»tos- 
4ii-Nord, of which it is the capital, on the Cuuet, near 
ernhouehurc in the Bay of St. Brieuc, 3S m. \V.S.W. 
St. Malo; lat. 480 31' 2" N., long. 2® 48' .55 ' E. P(»p. 
1 1 ,382. Its port, at the mouth of the river at the village 
of Ligoue, nas a handsome qu.*iy, and a cnuimodious 
harbour, accessible to vessels of 350 tons. The town is 
iiretty well built. The cathedral, a Gothic edifice, w'as 
begun In 1220, and finished in 12.34; there are, also, a 
hotel de ville, an hospital on a large scale, n work- 
house, a theatre, Ac. The bridge over the river is a 
handsome stone structure of three arches. There are 
some good squares and fine promenades. St. Brieuc is 
the seat of a bishopric, and of tribunals of primary juris- 
diction and commerce ; and it has a departmental col- 
lege, a diocesan seminary with 160 pupils, a school of 
arts, and a public library with 24,000 volumes. There 
are in the town fabrics of linen, serge, flannel, paper, Ac., 
with tanneries and breweries. The inhabitants used to 
employ a considerable number of ships in the whale and 
cod fisheries, particularly the latter. In 1828, for ex- 
ample, they hod engaged in the cod-flshery 47 ships, of 
thp burden of 8,090 tons, manned by 2,610 seamen, who 
torougtit home 4,669,200 kllog. of cod, Ac., worth 1,845,405 
fr. But It wdUld seem, from the statements of Hugo, 
th^ In the Interval betweei\182B and 1833, this Important 
hujiiness had very rapidly declined, and we have not 
learned whether It' has since recovered. The coast 
iliheiTfs still carried on to a considerable extent. Horse- 
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races were established here in 1807, and arc kept up with 
great spirit. (Hugo, art. Cdtee-du-Hord.') 

BRIGHTON, formerly BRIGHTHELM- 
STONE, a marit. town of England, co. Sussex, 
rape Lewes, hund. Wella-boume, vulg. Whales^ 
hone, 47 m. S. l^ondon. This modern Hai/e is 
situated on the coast of the British Channel, 
between Beachy Head and Selscy Bill. Pop. 
in 1821, 24,429; in 1831, 41,994: houses, in 1831, 
8,625. It is of an irregular shape, and is built 
klong the shore, on the sides of a gentle valley, 
the centre of which, the Steinn, forms a long 
slip of land, lying N. and S. The only 
buildings in this valley, which divides the iown 
into the K. and W. portions, are the palace, and 
St. Peter’s Church, recently built. The whole 
of the town K. of the Steine, has been built 
within the last 60 or 70 years. Along the cliffs, 
which in this part rise high above the .sea, has 
been formed the finest marine promenade in the 
world. A wall of immense thickness (at the 
foundation 30 ft. wide), and from 60 to 70 ft. 
high, formed of concrete, protects a fine pave- 
ment, and a road upwards of 100 feet in width. 
Prom Ihc extreme entrance of the fow'ii at the E., 
this splendid m.arine drive and promenade is 
occupied to the Steine by huge mansions, and 
lodging-houses of the first description. Along 
this line is situated Kemp Tow'ii, iind its squares, 
a splendid range, foniiing 3 sides of a quad- 
rangle, and having a row of houses, of similar 
architectural character, diverging from either 
extremity: the spacious area in front is laid 
out in walks, A'C., and has an arched jiassage 
conimiiiiicating with the beach, the crescent, 
and various sp.'icious streets, opening from the 
line of cliff to the northward. \\ est of the Steine 
is the old town, consisting principally of old and 
irregular bui]diug.s. Many of these have, liow- 
ever, been pulled down, and on the sites of some 
of them, a new market was Lonstriicted in 1829, 
and a town hall in 1831 ; but the hall, though 
large, and making a good appearance externally, 
is in bad taste and ill contrived w'lthin. 1 n every 
direction around the old town (excejiting of 
course the seaside), new streets and squares have 
been erected ; particularly along the line of clifli 
called the King’s lload, to Hove, where, facing 
the .sea, but adjoining Brighton, a fine r.^nge, 
called Brunswick Terrace and Sejuare, has been 
built. The cliffs, in this part of the town, rise 
only a few' feet above the highest part of tlie 
beach ; in their front is a %ie jiromenade, and, 
below' this, a level space of green sw'ard reaching 
down to within a very short distance of the sea. 
On the Lewes road are, Ilanmer Crescent, 
Richmond Terrace, and the Grand Parade on 
the London road, York and St. (ieorge’s IMaces, 
and many structures in the cottage style. 'J'he 
royal palace, called the I’avilion, was begun 
by George IV. when Prince of Wales, in 1784, 
and h'nally completed in 1827; it is in the 
oriental style, and copied from the Kremlin at 
Moscow ; its stone front extends 200 ft. ; it has 
a circular building in the centre, surmounted 
by a pillared dome. The Chapel UoyiCl is on the 
W., and behind is a circular range of stables 
in the Arabian style, lighted by a glass dome: 
it is excluded from the view of the sea by the 
buildings of Castle Square; and little can be said 
in favour of the taste displayed in its erection. 
The old church is a spacious structure, partly 
in the ornamented and partly in the later Gothic 
style, with a square tower; it crowns a hill 150 A. 
above the sea, and serves as a landma,«k for 
vessels. St. Peter’s church, serving as a^apel 
of ease to the last, an elegant Gothic str&'turc, 
built in 1827y at the public expense, htis upwards 
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of 1,100 free sittings. Besides these, and the 
Royal Chapel, there arc 7 others connected with 
the established worship, 3 occupied by I ndepen- 
dents, 2 by Particular Baptists ; a Catholic chapel, 
a new and elegant building in Upper St. James* 
Street, containing a fine specimen of sculpture 
from the chisel of Mr. Carew ; and chapels for 
the Scotch Seceders, Friends, and Wesleyan and 
V'^hitfield Methodists ; there is also a Jewish 
synagogue. 'I'here are numerous free schools, 
supported by subscription or endowments; of 
which the principal are, the Blue Coat Schools, 
one fur clothing and educating boys, and one 
for girls ; a government school for the children 
of fishermen ; the Union School, supported by 
the various dissenting sects ; with orphan, na- 
tional, and infant schools. The County Hospital, 
a large and well supported establishment, is 
contiguous to the town. There arc baths of 
all kinds, constructed with the utmost regard 
to comfort and convenience, as w'ell as numerous 
bathiim machines, and a spa, about half a mile 
W. of the town, where there is a chalybeate 
spring, in considerable repute : the building is 
in the cottage style. 

The German Spa is delightfully situated in a 
valley facing the sea, at the foot of the Row Hill. 
It was estulnished in 182f>, for the pre]iaration of 
artificial mineral waters, in imitation of the 
natural s])rings at Carlsbad, Kms, Marienbad, 
Pyrmont, ivc. 

Six almshouses for decayed widows were 
erected in 179.'J, on the Lewes road, opposite the 
Roval (iardens, by two sisters, of the name of 
Percy. 

Every class of visiters finds suitable accommoda- 
tions here, in furnished lodgings, inns, and hotels ; 
of all w hich there is every variety, from those of 
the most superb and expensive character, to the 
plainest and most economical. The theatre is 
small and ill-contrived ; but the public assembly 
rooms, at the Old Ship Hotel, are fitted up in the 
ino.it splendid style. The Royal Gardens, N.of 
the town, are devoted to various amusements, and 
comprise a good cricket-ground. On the Downs 
is a well kept course, where annual races are 
held the first week of August. There are many 
fine proinciifides ; amongst them, a very' favourite 
one is the suspension chain pier, constructed 
in 1821, at an expense of aO.tXK)/. ; the pier head 
is (ioft. b^ 20, and has seats and awnings, as well 
as tiers of galleries and flights of steps, to facili- 
tate landing and en^barkation at different states 
of the tide; the pier itself is 1,200 ft. in length 
by 14 ft. in width ; and an es])lanade of the same 
length, 40 ft. wide, connects it with the Steine. 
The ))rincipal market-day is Thursday, but there 
is a daily supply. Fairs held, one on Holy 
Thursday, and one on the 4th September. The 
chief trade of the itlacc is fishing, in which nearly 
150 boats are employed, "i'hc mackerel season 
begins in April, the herring season in October; 
besides which, turbot, soles, skate, &c., are 
caught in considerable quantities, and supply the 
London markets, as well as those of the place. 
A portion of the inhabitants arc also employed 
in making nets and tackle for the fishery, of 
materials supplied from Bridport. Coasting 
vessels occasionally discharge coals and light 
goods on the beach: several steamers ply be- 
tween this place and Dieppe, which is 21 leagues 
8.E., and a much nearer and pleasanter route 
to Paris (via Rouen) than that by Calais. A 
railway to the metropolis and Shoreham is com- 
menced. At present many daily coaches ply 
betwd|p Brighton an4 London. The Reform 
Act inferred on Brighton the privilege of 
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returning 2 members to the 11. of C. : pari, 
constit., in 1838, 2,091. The parochial affairs 
are manned by directors and guardians, and the 
affairs of the town, lighting, &c., by commis- 
sioners; but the principal conservator of the 
peace is the High Constable. Magistrates ot 
the county hold sittings at the Town Hall every 
day, and petty sessions every Monday and 
Thursday. 

Brighton is by some considered to be the spot 
where Caesar landed ; a notion for which there is 
no good foundation, and w'hich probably ori- 
ginated in the numerous Roman remains, coins, 
&c., found in the vicinity. For some centuries 
it was a mere fishing village, and was frequently 
attacked and plundered by the French ; to pre- 
vent whicii^ lien. VII 1. erected some fortifica- 
tions, which w'ere strengthened and extended by 
Eliz. In 16(>.'>, and agiun in 1669, irruptions of 
the sea destroyed a large part of the town, and 
inundated an extensive tract adjoining; again, 
in the years 1703-5-6, the fortifications were 
undermined, and the place threatened with total 
destruction. In the reign of Geo. II. Brighton 
first came into some repute as a sea-bathing 
place, through the writings of Dr. Russell, an 
eminent physician of that day. In 1760 tlie 
chalybeate spiiiig w'as observed, which tended to 
increase its growing popularity.. No doubt, 
however, it is principally indebted for its rapid 
rise, and for the high rank it has long continued 
to hold among watering and fashionable places, 
to the zealous and continued- patronage of 
Geo. IV. when Prince of Wales, and whcMi 
regent and sovereign. It has nearly quadrupled 
its population in the course of the present cen- 
tury; and, the advantages it enjoys in its situ- 
ation, and in its being the nearest port on the 
S. coa.st to London, may, perhaps, insure its 
prosperity, even though it sln.uld cciise to be an 
object of royal favtjur. 

BlllGKOLLKS, a town of France, dep. V.'ir, cap. 
arrond., on the Carami, *22 in. N.N.K. Toukin, Pi.p. 
S.ti.Vi. It is neat and w’ell built, and is iinely situated in a 
fertile basin, surrounded witii lii^ii wooded hills. Its 
principal ornament is its in.agnificent public fountain, in 
the square Caraini. It has a tribunal of primary juris, 
dictum, a prim.-iry norm.il school, a secondary ecclesias- 
tical S( houl, a public library, a stK’icty of agriculture, Ace., 
with filatures of silk, fabrics of wine, e.indles, anti tan- 
neries. A considerable trade is carried on in oliiu-oll, 
w'iue, liqueurs, brandy, and exiidlcnt prunes, known by 
the name of 6rfgnu//rs. (//r/go, art. Far ; Diet. GtUig.) 

BRILLON, a town of the Prussian States, prov. West- 
phalia, reg. Arnsnerg, cap. circ , ‘21 in. S.K. Soest. Pup. 
3,301. It has two churches, a college, an hospital, and 
fabrics of limm and brass. In the environs arc mines uf 
silver, lead, and calamine. 

BRINDISI (an. Bruttriusium)^ a sea-port and rity 
of Naples, prov. Terra d’Otranto, cap. distr., at the 
bottom of a bay between e.ipes ('avallu and (Jollo ; lat. 
40“ 37' .'iO" N., long. 17'^ 58' 32" E. I'op. {Baw- 

poldi.) In antiquity tliis was one of the most important 
cities of Italy, and was the port wheme the intercourse 
between Italy and Greece, and the East, was usually car- 
ried on. It owed this distinction as much to the excel- 
lence of its harbour as to its situation : but in modern 
times it is sadly changed for the worst. It Is still of great 
extent within the walls ; but the inhabited houses do not 
occupy above half the inclosure. I’he streets are crooked 
and rough, and the houses poor and in disrepair. With 
the exception of the citailcl, a large heavy-looking cathe- 
dral, and a few rem.iins of antiquity, there is nothing in it 
that deserves attention. This melancholy ch.inge has been 
produced by the nearly total loss of the inner harbour. 
This, which encompasses tha city on two of its sides, and 
is deep and capacious, was united to the outer harbour„or 
bay, by a narrow entrance, like that leading to Portsmouth 
harbour or the Havannah. Unfortunately, however, 
this entrance having been nearly shut up, the inner 
harbour was In consequence rendered inaccessible all 
but the smallest vessels, and in summer became fetid and 
unhealthy. Julius Caesar, who attempted to- block up 
Fompey*s fleet that had rendezvoused in the inner har- 
bour, by running mounds into its outlets, may be said to 
have commenced the ruin of Brindisi, which was com- 
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pleted in the 15th century by a prince of Taranto, who 
•unk vesielt filled with earth and stones in the passage left 
Open>by Cesar I The destruction that was thus brought 
on the town and Its offsets roused at length tho attention 
ol the Neapolitan gov., by whom a vigorous effort was 
maito in 1776 to obviate the cause of the mischief, by 
cutting a new channel between the two harbours. But 
owing, as it would seem, to some defect in the plan, the 
prniect has only partially succeeded ; the new' channel soon 
filled up, and the entrance to the Inner harbour became 
nearly as much encumbered as before. The canal is now, 
however, kept open by dredging and otherwise to the 
depth of 10 or 12 palmi, so that vessels of this draught of 
water may enter the inner port. The outer harbour, or 
bay. Is deem and capaciotu, and has good anchoring 
ground. It » partially protected by an Island, on which a 
mrt is built ; but it is exposed to the easterly gales, which 
throw in a heavy sea. iSwinbume*s Tu>o Sicib'es^ i. 384., 
4to. ed. ; Craven's Naples, p. 148. ; Rivera, Comidera- 
saoni su i mexni da Restitutre il R^no deUe due Sicilie, 
i. 242., &c.) • 

BRINON-L’ARCHEVEQUE, a .town of France, j 
d5p. Yonne, cap. cant., near the canal of Burgundy, 10 I 
m. B. Joigny. Pop. 2,400. It has fabrics of coarse cloth, 
and tanneries ; and carries on a considerable trade in 
com and linen, and in the forwarding of timber by the 
canal for Paris. 

BRIOUDE, a town of France, dep. Haute Loire, cap. 
arrond., in a vast plain near the Aliier, 30 m. N. w. 
Fuy. Pop. 5,247. It is old, ill*built, and dirty. Its 
most remarkable edifices are tho college, situated on a 
hill, and commanding a fine view, and tho church of 
St. Julian, a venerable (Gothic fabric, founded in the 9th 
century. Besides the college, it is the seat of a court 
of primary jurisdiction, and has a small public library, 
and a society cf agriculture. Brioude was the birth- 
place of the Marquis de I^afayette, who acted so con- 
spicuous a part in tlie American and French revolutions. 
At Old Brioude, about 3 m. S.S.E. of Brioude, is a 
bridge over the Alllcr, built In 1454, consisting of a single 
arch 182 ft. in span. {Hugo, art. JJaute Loire j Diet. 
Gioeraphique.) 

BRISACU (NEW), a fortified town of France, df-p. 
Haut Rhin, cap. cant., near the left bank of the Rhine, 
opposite to Old Brisach, 9 m. S.E. Colmar. It wiis 
built in 1090 by Louis XIV., and fortified by Vaubiin. 
It 4s a regular octagon, and is regarded as one of the 
finest works constructed by that celebrated engineer. 
Tbe streets all terminate in n place in the centre, and the 
houses are all of the same height. It is of no importance 
except os a fortification. Hugo says he passed through it 
In 1828, and that two of its gates were then shut up ; that 
most of its houses were deserted, and that the grass grew 
in the streets. (Hugo, art. Haul Rhin.) 

BRlSIGHELLA, a town of the Papal States, leg. 
Ravenna, on the Lamone, 27 m. S.W. llaveuua. l*op. 
8,000. It has an extensive trade in silk. 

BRISTOL, a city, co., and sea-port of Eng.* 
land, at the confluence of the Avon and I'Voiiks 
8 m. N.W. of the embouchure of the former, in 
the Bristol Channel, and 108 m. W. London. 
Lat. 51® 27' e" N., long. 2° 35' 28" W. Pop. of 
city and suburbs, (inclusive of CHfton and the 
parish of Bedminster, on the S. side of the Avon, 
CO. Somerset,) in 1821, 95,758 ; in 1831, 117.016 : 
but certain portions of the suburbs are excluded 
from the limits of the existing pari. bor. as fixed 
by the boundary act, the pop. of which, in 
183^ was 104,338. This city extends over 6 or 7 
distinct hills and their intermediate valleys, amidst 
a picturesque and fertile district' In the older 
portion, forming the nucleus of the modern 
city, tJie houses were mostly of wood and plaster, 
with projecting upper stories over narrow streets; 
but these are now greatly diminished ; in other 
parts the streets and squares are spacious, and the 
greater number of the houses well built modern 
structures, lliose of Kingsdown, St. Michael's, 
and Clifton hills, on the^. and W., rise with 
' their terraces and gardens each above the other, 
like an amphitheatre: Redcliflib, on the S., has 
narrow streets and densely crowded houses, re- 
sembling those of the older part of the city: 
Bedminster is mostly occupied by small modern 
tenements for the working classes and tan-yards, 
llae whole city is well paved aad sewere^ anil is 
lighted with coal gas, supplied by 2 public com- 
pflnies. There is an ad^uate supply of water 
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conducted by pipes to several public conduits 
and public pumps. There are 25 churches of 
the established worship, among which are some 
fine specimens of the ancient Gothic; others aro 
handsome modern structures. Of the former 
may be noticed the catltedral in College Green, 
of the age of Stephen, and anciently part of 
the abbey of St. Augustine; St. Mary’s, lled- 
cliffo, crowning the summit of that hill; and 
St. Stephen’s, with its once richly decorated 
tower. The dissenters of varii;us denominations 
have 36 places of worship, and fonn a very 
numerous and important part of the community. 
There are 22 endowed charity schools: the free 
grammar-school, founded in 1.532, which has 
several exhibitions, and two fellowshijts, each 
of 30/. a year, in St. John’s, Oxford : Kli/a- 
beth’s Hospital, founded in 1586, w'hosc en- 
dowments produce above 4,000/. a year, now 
managed by the charity trustees appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor; the Ucdcliiib free grammar- 
school, founded in tlie 13th of Eliz. ; Colston's, in 
1708, for the maintenance, clothing, and educa- 
tion of 100 boys; and 8 others. In the whole, 
above 200 boys and 40 girls arc w'holly in.'iin- 
tained, educated, and apprenticed ; 90 boys and 
88 girls clothed and educated; and 148 edu- 
cated only. Besides these, there are (18:i9) 55 
other schools, supported cither wholly or par- 
tially by benefactions and public subscriptions, 
in w'hich upwards of 3,000 children arc edu- 
cated, and upwards of 10, (XX) receive instruction 
in the Sunday schools of the various sects. Of 
the endowed charitable institutions, the ])rinci])al 
; are, the Trin. Almshouse, with a chapel annexed ; 
its endowments produce 700/. a year ; it main- 
tains 10 old men, and 36 women ; Foster’s ditto, 
with a chapel, has 530/. a year, and main- 
tains 14 old people; and the Tcmi)le Hospital, 
founded in 1613, has 609/. 18s. a year, and main- 
tains 24 old people: the Merchants’ almshouses, 
founded in 4th Eliz. for 31 old sailors and their 
widows : Colston’s, in 1696, has fiOO/. a year, and 
maintains 24 old men and women : liid ley's, in 
1716, has 1.55/. a year, and maintains 10 decayed 
single persons: Blanchard’s, in 1722, has 95/. 
a year, and maintains 5 aged people : there aro 
several others of minor importance. Endowed 
charities, to the amount of about 23,000/. a year, 
are distributed as follows. — 6,(XX)/. lent in va- 
rious sums for various tenns without interest, to 
tradesmen ; 9,000/. distributed among the jioor ; 
1,000/. to the endowed hospitals, and 7,C(X)/. 
among the endowed schools. I'he other cha- 
ritable institutions are the Bristol Infirmary, 
established in 1735; it is capable of accommo- 
dating 2(X) patients, and has, at an annual average, 
l,(i(X) in and .5,000 out patients : it is supported 
partly by its own funded property, and partly by 
subscriptions and donations : the General Hos- 
pital, a smaller establishment than the former, 
and partly on a self-supporting principle : the 
Dispensary, which gives medical relief to about 
3,(X)0 poor annually at their ow'n dwellings ; it 
has 2 stations. There are also an asylum for the 
blind, another for orphan girls, a female peni- 
tentiary, and between 40 and 50 other charitable 
societies, which distribute, in various ways, from 
12,000/. to 15,000/. annually. The principal pub- 
lic buildings are, — the Guildhall, aii old structure 
of the reign of Richard IL, with a modern front : 
the Council House, built in 1827: 'the Gaol, a 
large, well* arranged structure, built in 1820: 
the Bridewell, r^uilt after the riots in 1831 : 
the Exchange, an extensive building ^ the 
Corinthian order, erected- by the corporaf fin in 
1743, but never being adopted by the memants 
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as a place of nmeting, tho interior is occupied 
ns a corn-market, and its back forms part 
of tlie spacious quadrangle in which the piih- 
cipal market is held. The Commercial Rooms, 
built in 1811, and used as an exchange, have a 
handsome dome, an Ionic portico, a Targe hall, 
reading-room, and various apartments Tor the 
despatch of business. The Bristol Institution, a 
handsome edifice, opened in 1823, has a reading- 
room, library, theatre, and museum : in the latter 
are good collections both in natural history and 
the fine arts ; courses of lectures are given, phi- 
losophical papers read, and it has occasional ex- 
hibitions oi paintings. The Mechanics' institute, 
built in 1832, has a lecture and a reading-room. 
The Bristol Library was established in 1772, and 
has an extensive collection (about 80,000 vols.) 
in general literature. There are also law and 
medical libraries ; a medical school, established 
in 1834, in which complete courses of lectures arc 
given : the certificates of its professors are re- 
cognised at Apothecaries' Hall; a proprietary 
school, called the Bristol College, established 
in 1830, for classical and scientific education; 
and an academy for the education of young men 
fur the Baptist ministry, to w'hich an extensive 
library and museum arc attached. There is a 
handsome edifice of the Corinthian order in 
Princes Street, now the office of the Bristol 
General Steam Navigation Co., but concerts, 
balls, &c. , arc sometimes given in its large room : 
the X'icloria public rooms are now (1839), also, in 
progress. At Clifton are baths and pump-rooms ; 
and connected with the hot wells, is a handsome 
edifice of the Tuscan order. 

The great rise of tides in the Bristol Channel, 
and in the river, enables the largest class of ships 
to come up to the town : but to obviate the risks 
and damage to which they were formerly exposed 
by grounding at ebb tide, a floating harbour, 
equivalent to a dock, was constructed in 1804, by 
changing the channel of the river. It extends 
about 3 m. from the dam above Bristol Bridge 
to the entrance lock at Rownham, occupying 
the old bed of the Avon and of that branch cu 
the Frome that lies between the quays of St. 
Augustine and St. Stephen. The present extent 
of quay frontage is 6,000 ft., but the limits admit 
of any further extension that an increased trade 
might require. The act authorising the formation 
of the harbour (43 Geo. 3. c. 140. ) enacts that 
ihcx'c should be 21 ft. water in a sufficient num- 
ber of berths; but the mud being suffered to 
accumulate so as considerably to reduce this 
depth, occasioned much complaint. This defect 
has now, however, been in a great degree 
obviated. A new channel was formed for 
the river, and the harbour finished in 1809, 
at an cx])ense of about 700,000/. There are 
2 basins for the temporary accommodation of 
vessels entering or leaving; one at Rownham, 
for large ships, the other below the iron bridge 
at Bedminster, for coasters. There are also a 
floating and a dry dock, founded by the Merchant 
Venturers in 1769 ; to the former of these timber 
ships are compelled to resort, if they do not dis- 
charge at some private wharf : further down the 
river are several private docks, where ship- build- 
ing, to some extent, is carried on. Vessels fre- 
quently load and discharge cargoes in Kingroad, 
at the mouth of the river, by means of lighters : 
the Great Western steam-ship is obliged to do 
this, the entrance to the floating harbour not 
being wide enough to admit her ; but the harbour 
dues are payable, whether ships enter it or not. 
The Me in the Avon sets with great rapidity, 
especKy between the high precipitous rocks of 


Cliftbn and Leigh, which seem rent asunder 
to admit its passage; in Kingroad, its^rise at 
springs is between 48 and 40 ft. ; at neaps above 
23 ft. ; at the gates of the floating haibour its 
rise is from 4 to 5 feet less than at the tide guage 
in Kingroad, The bridges which connect the 
opposite sides of the floating harbour and rivers 
are, — Bristol Bridge, of S stone arches, built in 
1768; it connects the central part of the city 
with Redclifib : 2 iron bridges each with a single 
span of 100 ft. ; one on the Bath and Wells, 
the other on the Exeter line of road: a swivel • 
iron bridge (to admit the passw of ships), con- 
necting St. Augustine and Clifton with the rest 
of the city : a small stone bridge, spanning tlie 
Frome at the point where it ceases to be navi- 
gable ; and a suspension bridge now in process, 
which will connect Clifton with the co. of So- 
merset: this, when finished, will be thf most 
pictnresque and striking work of its kind in the 
kingdom, and probably in the world ; the road- 
way will be 850 ft. In length, 220 ft. above 
high-water mark, with precipitous rocks on 
both sides. The Avon, above Bristol Bridge, is 
navigable for barges to Bath, whence ihe water 
communication is coutinued by the Avon and 
Kcnnet canal. The Bristol and Gloucester rail- 
way, intended to connect the 2 cities, now extends 
to Coalpit Heath (9 m: of line ) ; ibhas 3 termini 
at Bristol, and several thousand tons of coal, 
monthly, arc conveyed thither by it. 'Hip Great 
Western railway (118 m. of line), and that of the 
Bristol and Exeter (76 m.), will shortly eflPect 
a rapid means of communication with the metro- 
polis and intermediate towns K. of the city, and 
with those of Somerset and Devon on the S. W. 
'i'hc Exchange market, and that of St. .lames, are 
open daily for general provisions ; fhe chief supply 
being on Wednesdays and Saturdays : the corn and 
leather markets are held Tuesdays a ltd Thursdays ; 
tlie hay-market, l\iesdays and Fridays ; the fell- 
mongers', Wednesdays and Saturdays ; the cattle- 
market, Thursdays, in a walled area of 4 acres, 
outside the city, at Temple Meads, at the junction 
of the Great Western and Exeter railways: this 
market fluctuates considerably, but the average 
weekly supply is estimated at 500 head of catti^ 
3,000 sheep, 400 pigs, 80 horses. A great market is 
held there on the Thursday preceding Christmas, 
when the show is usually %ery line. Two annual 
fairs, commencing 1st March, and 1$^ Sept., and 
continuing eacli about 8 days, and formerly 
resorted to by clothiers, liosiers, cutlers, &c., 
from all parts of England, having greatly fallen 
off, were abolished in 1 837 ; but lairs for cuttle, 
horses, leather, &c., ore still held on the above 
days. 

Bristol was, for a lengthened period, second only to 
London as a commercial emporium ; but though its com- 
parative Importance has, in this resp4'rt, greatly declined, 

It continues to be the seat of some important raanufac* 
tures and of an extensive and increasing trade. The 
principal manufactures are those of soap, glass bottles, 
crown and flint glass, chain Ctablcs, anchors, steam-en- 
gines and other machinery, refined sugar, tobacco, earth- 
envrare, floor-cloths, brass wire, pins, sheet lead, ainc, 
saltpetre, tin, copper andjbruss wares, pipes, hats, drugs, 
colours, dyes, starch, bricks, British sidilts, malt liquors ; 
there are also extensive soda works and recently a larm 
cotton-mill. Manyoftheiron foundriesareonalargescate, 
and are Increasing both in their number and the extent of 
their exports. In 1838 there were made at the va- 
rious soap manufactories 8,029,076 lbs. hard soap, and 
253,467 lbs. soft do. ; in 1838 there were consumed, In 39 
public breweries, 227,315 bushels malt ; and by 7<-8 li- 
censed victuallers, and 767 keepers of beer shops, to- 
gether, 358,915 bushels. The establishments for glass, 
sugar, brass, floor-cloths, and earthenware, are on an 
extensive scale. The post-office revenue In 1887 was 
35,71 1/. There is a savings* bank, established in I9U, and 
six other banking establishments. The deposits in the 
former, on the 20th of Nov. 1838, amounted to S96,88M.<^ 
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»MO|x«ieiiexlihotfcfiiqport 0 iit are tfaoseofto. 
Ihwj 'iHoe.hrahdF, tallow. firulti,wool, hemp^dye, 
wi«Wpetr 0 ,bld 0 i.fte. TheoxporticoiwtefpriD- 
^aifthe prodnoe of the vaiiout mamufactimi oHhe 
uAtt eoalf»aiid culm, tn part the produce of the 
‘ tiyrhood ; and cotton, linen, and woollen good*, 
the declared Taloe of exporti amounted to 
— If. M., and shlpi, of 76,W7 torn burden, en- 
vtdnd Inwarda flroia'foreign parte, and 904 ehlpi, of 49,229 
\Mbs, cleared outwards x the customs duties during the 
year were 1,1&S,1(]M. ISs. 4kf. Bristol carries on an 
^ extansire and growing trade with Ireland, Arom which 
•he imports com, butter, bacon, potatoes, cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs, salmon, Ac. : she sends In return tea, raw 
and reiined sugar, cheese, wrought Iron, tin plates, cop- 
~ir, glass, woollen, and leather. In 1837 there arrived 
Ireland 639 vessels, of 95.694 tons, and cleared for it 
‘ , of 74,578 tons. The imports, coastwise, con- 


il^*! 
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tiAMRy of iron, tin, coal, salt, agricultural produce, 
^ JL formn iwoduce, brought fVom other ports under 
^bond*' The exports are chiefly foreign and colonial pro- 
, duee (especially groceries, spirits^ and wines), and the 
. various manufactures of the city. There Irolonged to the 
port, in 18^, 271 sailing vessels, of 89,6.50 tons, and 17 
steamers, of 1,810 tons. A communication by steam for the 
convwaho^f goods and passengers to Ireland was cstab- 
' Usheu in 18%, and has Ira to a great increase of the trade 
wl6b .that part of the empire. Bristol has also had the 
' honour of being the first port in the empire to establish a 
, regularcommunication by steam with the United States. 
The first voyage by the Great Western steam-ship was 
performed In 18%. 

The pari, and municlp. limits of Bristol coincide, and 


'bdeb alM il i rcady stated, a pop., in 1831, of 104, . 338 i 
and ft pilsent, 1839, probably of 115,000. It is divided 
into i9 wards, and governed by a mayor, IC aid., and 48 
imc 


gounclllors. Previously to the MunicipiU Ueform Act, 
Ihe government was vested In a mtayor, 12 aid., and 
BO common councillors, the recorder being senior aldcr- 
mgn : they were a sclf-elected body, and filled up their 
vaeandea from the A-eemen, of whom there were .3.109 
-oiegistered. TheBoveming charter was granted in the 
' tth of Anne ; the earliest in the 9th of Hen. 11. A court 
of sessions, or goal delivery, (except for c.*ipitnl cases, now 
trle4 at Gloucester,) Is held quarterly by the recorder. The 
toliey, or sheriiT’s courts, for all kindii of actions in rases 
nnder4Qs. -A court of conscience, estahlihhed by act 1 W'm. 
8 ., for debts under 40s., has from 1.50 to 200 Ctiuses weekly. 
There is also a court of requests for debts not above 1.5/., 
established by act 45 Geo. 3., consisting of the common 
ooundl and other commissioners, with an assessor, which 
has on an average from 20 to 25 cases weekly ; and a court 
of assise for su'si priu$ cases, held the week after the So- 
merset assises, by the senior judge on the western circuit. 
The number of prisoners tried at the criminal courts in 
' 1837 was 215, of whom 88 were acquitted and 1 executed. 
A ^Uce force, upwards of 200 strong, on the plan of the 
metropolitan police, has been established under tho Mu- 
Reform Act. 

The County jurisdiction, by wgter, extends over tlie 
Avon, from 4 m. above tho city ; and sotuward, to the 
steep and flat Holmes, and to the high-wiiter.mark, 
on Uia English side of the Severn, from Aust's Pass^e 
io Glevedon. The charters of Hen. VI. and Kdw. IV. 
grouted the corporation an admiralty jurisdiction ; but 
this has been lost through desuetude. They are conserv- 
ators of the port and harbour ; and by an act of 47 


oontfog traders : the ports of Bristol, Newport, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Ilfracombe, and Bridgewater are comprised 
within this Jurisdiction. There are 84 licensed or branch 
miqt^ one m whom cruises from Ilfracombe, the rest from 
Till,' near the mouth of the Avon. A board ^ com- 
tQ^oners^ elected by the rato-poyers, has tlievexclu- 
el^ power of paving, lighting, Ina cleansing the town; 
' they tovy an* annual amessment on the inhab. for these 

' varying from ll,000fc to 12,00W. The cor- 

revenues are derived from town and market 
rents of houses and lands in the city and 
' Rhood ; the anniial average was estimated, in 
{1^7731. t their deb^ at that time, amounted to 
.$ iKit It hai been amce paid off by the sale of 
ftp. The Merebant Venturers are another incor- 
t«d body, whose governing charter dates in 1st of 
I. I.T th^hol^ under fhelbrmer, a beneficial lease 
- — . ;■ hartiour dues, but have long 


Berefaent Venturers, from theirs si 
of at least 10 shares, ^ chosen.! 
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-9 are proprietors 
-the shareholders, 
itedin 1893, “ for 
commercial and 
, is supported by 
_ directors, elected 
»rts or their proceedings : they 

, uat'hiiue exerted a great 

and beneficial influence In ^e cePidiBMal arrangements 
and reforms of the town and pfUiKce their establish- 
ment. The management of thw^or, within the old 
limits of the city, was vested in at corporate body by an 
act 7 A 8 W. 3. c. 32., add subsequent acts have been 

E assed regulating their number and powers. The guard- 
ms consist of the mayor and* 19 members elected an- 
nually by the town council out of theirvwn body, tho 
senior churchwardens of ttte different parishes, the 
senior overseer of the cshlie precincts, and 48 other 
inhabitants. The amount of poor-rates levied in the 
united parishes for the year ending Lady-day, 1830, 
was 97,0951. 18s. : the ay erage of 20 years, ending with 
1839, was 23,850/. Clifron forms the centre ot a union, 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act ; In the parishes of 
that union, which are also within the present limits of 
Bristol, the average amount of poor-rates for three years, 
ending 1836, was in all 10,788/. ; they are represented by 
15 guardians. Jiedmimter i& the centre of another union ; 
its own average rates for the same period were 4,734/. : it 
is represented by 6 guardians. The rack rental of Bristol, 
according to a survey In 18:18, amounts tf) :i73,.3(i]/. ; tiif 
number of rated properties being 10,920 ; of these, 10,420, 
valued at 212,404/., arc within the ancient limits. 

Bristol has sent two m. to the H. of C. since 1243: 
previously to the Reform Act, tho rjght of <‘lertion was 
in tho freeholders and freemen only. No. of registered 
electors in 1837-38, 0,K5fi. .Bristol was made the s«*at of a 
bishopric in 1.541. It is now. In eonfonnity to tlie aef, 
G & 7 W. 4. e. 77., united wit!» (Moueester, in a si-e eoni. 
prising the city of Bristol, the de.'ineries oi :t k ivl.uie .en’ 
Malmslmry, in Wilts, and the previous dmcesc t (dou- 
cester : Biistol being constituted a deanery, u li , I 1 , alter- 
liately with that of Gloucester, is to elect tl:e luture 
bishops. 

The Bristol hot veil, under the Clifton rorl, , is a pl.i< « 
of mueh resort for linalids, its watt i-' l)«*iiig loiisidenst 
efficacious in rorisumptivi' cases. Tiie tinnp ot tliia 
saline spring, when tresh Irom the pump, 4s 71'^ I’.ilir , 
and it then evolves free caihouic acid : in c.u*li ]- ut of tlie 
water (according to Dr. C.irrlck) tin le jirc ;pr. gts carb. 
of lime, r.5 sulph. of soda, I ’.5 do. of lune, * iniuiate ol 
siHla, 1 do. of magnesia ; total, G grs. It I'-siiivs iioui the 
din*, between the liigli and lovv-warer-m.irk , flu bot-vell 
house is finely situated be.side the Avon ; .i i.irii.ig-; ro,id 
winds from it, behind the rod.s, to < liiioii Down; a 
shorter footpath at tlie luck aI,so Ic.u’s to tii.d villagi*. 
Wliich is the tashionalile ]i.art of lJll^t<.^ ■ the <•« en-, y, Oy 
eitlier line, is 'singularly mb resting. Tlio at . Jiv iLu s .iv«* 
occupied by handsome editiic.s m Mn.ai'-. t<‘ri.ifcs. 
crescents, /<cc., forming fine pivtincuades , (l.t mosi ni.'ieui- 
iieent of tlie».e ranges is York Crcsceiif . Nf.ii ilu 
is a good liotel, vUenee the Irisli »ti*.un-ii.it kets st-ei ri • 
gularly ; and on the eliff a splendid one, vlu-re coi cert.s 
and assemblies are held during the season. Another 
spring higlier up the cliff, but probably Iroin the same 
source, has within a recent period had ii.itlis ami a pumji- 
room attached to it. llie geological features ot the place 
may be thus briefly described : — If tlie entire area be lii- 
vided N and S. into tliree unequ.al portions, that on tlie 
B. will fall within the limits ot a coal fonn.ation, vvhicli 
extends N. and S. of tlie city, hut chi'dly to tlie N., about 
80 m. : its beds are thin, as loniparcd w'ifli those of other 
conUtields. The central or largest pftrtion is diieily occu- 
pied by the new red sand, in wnioh saurian remains 
occur ; the western part is chiefly moniituin lime. Some 
of the summits in tlie N. and w. parts of the city are 
250 ft. above the bed of the Avon. In the rocks of Clif- 
ton, and the opposite ones of St. Vincent, quartz crystals 
of great purity occur, known as Bristol diamonds. 'I'iiere 
are remains of three Roman encampments at Clifton, 
Rownham, and Abhots-Leigh. 

The decline In the comparative importance of Bristol, 
as a trading emporium, has been chiefly manifested by 
contrasting Its progress with that of Liverpool. Thi> aver- 
customs duties of Bristol for the seven years ending 
with 1757 amounted to 155,189/. ; those of Liverpool, for 
the same period, to 51,136/. In 1784, the. customs of 
Bristol were 334,909/., a great increase ; but those of 
Liverpool had advanced, in the same yeais to 648,684/: 
One of theebief causes that have been commonly alsl^ned 
for this relative slowness of progress, is the excess of hx'al 
taxation ; the town and harbour dues having been much 
lieavier than those of any other of the larger jports. The 
ntunlc. r^rt of 1886 gives the proportion of local taxa- 
tion dtarjgM on 98 principal aitlclesjmported in 

and liiree tftber ports ; as— Bristol, 1/. ; L ndon, 

“ ** .«•» OucesI 

bowever, the rates ha^ been 



joniildevably roiiuccd, and the mayor’s dues ivbolly abo- 

But notwithstanding this greater weight of local taxa- 
tion must have operated seriously to the Injury of Bristol, 
too mufh stress has been laid upon it in accounting for 
the slower progress of the trade of the port The reid 
cause of the rapid rise of Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
sea-port towns, is to be found, not in the lowness of their 

S ort charges, or in any peculiar advantages they indivt- 
ually eiuoy, but in their having become the ports of the 
great manufacturing districts. The extraordinary growth 
of Liverpool is a consequence of the still more extra- 
ordinary growth of the cotton manufacture. Her rise 
has been defiendont upon, and consequent to, the rise of 
Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, &c. ^ 

According to Camden {Gibson's ed. qfthe Srit. 1. 74.), 
Bristol first rose into notice towards the close of the Saxon 
dynasty. The most common mode of spelling the name, 
till the 13th century, was Bricstowe ; but in the oldest, 
and in all the subsequent charters, it is spelt Bristol!'. 
Its castle was built by the Earl of Gloucester, brother to 
the Empress Matilda. During the wars of the Roses 
the town was comparatively undisturbed and flourishing ; 
but in the civil war of the 17th century it suffered most 
'■ tiliC 


severely : at the commencement of hustiflties it was garri- 
soned by the parliamentary forces ; subsequently, it was 
Btormecl by the king’s forces, and surrendered to Prince 
Rupert : the following year (during which it suffered under 
the united evils of pesti lencu and war) it was again stormed, 
and retaken by Cromwell, who subsea uentiy demolished 
its castle. TheearJIeht notice, with reference to the trade 
of Bristol, occurs in the Angiia Sacra (ii. 228.); it is 
tlicro noticed as having a mart for slaves of both sexes, 
brought from all i)artB of the kingdom ; and also, as 
having much intercourse with Ireland. In 1247 a great 
improveinent in its port w'as effected, by cutting a new 
channel for the river, and forming a double line of quay 
between Bristol and Redcliffe : a bridge, on the site of 
the present, was built at the same pei iod. 'I'hcncc to the 
IGth century, its manutactories suppiii'd a large portion 
of the kingdom with woollen goods, soap, iuid glass : in 
the reign of Edw'. HI. it was made a staple of wool; 
and it then traded extensively with Ireland, France, and 
Russia. In the Itinerary of Botoner are details of Its 
trade and shipping in the 15th century, which prove 
its extended commerce and great enterprise at that 
period In 1578 Frobisher returned from an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to find a N.W. passage : at the close of 
the century Hen. VII, granted charters to John Cabot 
and his two sons, w hich resulted shortly alter in the dis- 
covery oi New ioiindland, and a large part of the American 
continent ; in KiO'i Newfoundland was first colonised by 
Bristol. In October, 1831, a most disgraeeful riot oc- 
curred here ; whirl •, owing to a wont of decision on the 
part of the civil atul military authorities, w'as allowed 
to attain a most alarming height. The mansion-house, 
episcopal palace, and several private houses were burnt 
down , and a largo amount of property destroyed. 

Among the distinguished individuals that Bristol has 
produced are — Wiiliam of Worcester, the topographer ; 
vVm. Gannynge, the most einincnt merchant of his day ; 
Seliastian ('abnt, born at Bristol, of Genoese parents, 
discovered Newfoundland in 141)9; Edw. Colston; Sir 
Win. Draper ; Thomas Chattorton, the poet, whose uncle 
was sexton of Redeliffe church, where the RowW MSS. 
w'ere alleged to have been discovered ; Robt. Southey, 
Es(|. ; and Biwley, the sculptor. {lir> Sever's Hist, qf 
linstol, and the Itoyal Charters of do. ; Municip. Com- 
mtssioners' Report in 1835; Atm. Reports of the Cham- 
ber qt Commerce ; Eighth Report qf the Charity Commis- 
sionerst ^c., and Private Information.') 

BIUTISH EMPIRE (THE), one of the 
most civilised, powerful, and important states that 
have ever existed, consists of the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with the smaller 
islands contiguous to them, and their depen- 
dencics in various parts of the world. Great 
Britain, the largest, and by far the richest and 
most populous of the British Islands, includes 
what were formerly the independent kingdom^ 
of England and Scotland ; the former occupying > 
its S., most extensive and fertile, and the Mtter i 
its N. and most barren portion. These' two 
kin^oms, having been united, fonn with that of 
1 reland what is called the United Kingdom of Great 
Jiritain and Ireland^ which constitutes not only 
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N. parts of France, tlie ,l^w Countries, Dnyn* 
mark, and the S. pa^ of Biredea and Konsriy^ 
between SO® and 59® N. lat., and 9® E. and if® 
W. long. Great Britain, which, from its superior 
magnitude and importance, gives name to the 
United Kingdom and the empire, is not only the 
largest of the European islands, but one or the 
largest in the world. It lies to the .£• Ifo* 
land, and approaches at its S.E. extremity at 
Dover to within 21 m. of the raposite coast of 
France. But as the coast or Great Britain 
stretches N.N.W. from Dover to DpiiCai^y 
Head, the extreme N.E. point of ijlm 
vihile the opposite shore or the Contineirt 
cedes in a N. E. direction, the iotertenihg space, 
called the North Sea or German Ocean, is of 
very considerable dimensions. To toe S. of toe 
British Islands we have St. George’s' or tbc Bris- V 
to] Channel, and W. and N. the broad' expanse of 
the Atlantic. 

Great Britain is very irregularly shaped,, being ■ 
Olpiis ond arms . 


seat of the wealth and power of the empire. 

Th^slands of Great Britain and Ireland are 
situa« in the N. Atlantic Ocean, off toe W. 
shore^f continental Europe, opi^site to the 


deeply indented by numerous gulp , 

of toe sea, but on the whole it approaches to the 
figure of a wedge, being narrowest at its N. and : 
broadc.st at its S. extremity. I'he longest line 
not intersected by any considerable arm of the 
sea that can be draw'n in Great Britain, extends 
from Hyc in Sussex (hit. 50® 57' 1" N., long, 

{P 44' E., to Cape Wrath in Sitocrland (lat, 
58° nif N., long. 4° 5& W. ), a di.stance o^bout * 
580 m. ; and its greatest breadth from the Land's 
End (lat. 50° 4' 8" N., long. 5® 41' 31" W. ) to « 
point near I.iOwestoife, on the coast of Norfolk 
(Jat. 52° 28' 30" N., long. 1° 46' E.), is about ’ 
367 m. But, owing to the indentations already- 
referred to, its breadth in some places is much 
1ds.s, being between the friths < of Fertb and 
Clyde under 40, and between the Moray 'Frito 
and the Minch under 30, ni. from shore to sbbre* 

Its area is estimated at 83,828 sq. m., of whish- 
England contains 57,81 2, and Scotland (exclusive * 
of Its dependent islands) 26,016 sq. m. The aw 
of the Scottish islands is estimated at 4,224 sq. m.; 
but this is only a rude guess. 

Ireland lies to the W. of Great Britain, be- 
tween the parallels of 51° 25' and 55° 23' N, iat.» 
and of 6° and 11° W. long. Its figure is rhom- 
boidal ; and though it has many noble bays and 
harbours, it is less indented by gulphs and arms . 
of the sea, and is decidedly more compact than 
Great Britain. It is every where surrounded., 
by the Atlantic, except on its Ew shores, ^h|)^'- 
arc separated from Great Britain by St. Geoige’lL/ 
Channel, the Irish Sea, and the North Chk^^ 
nel. From St. David’s Head in Wales to CM-’ 
sore Point, the distance across is about 47 m. ; 
from Port Patrick in the Rhynns of •Galloway to . 
Donaghadee, the distance is 22 m., but from the 
Blull of Cantire to for Point in Ireland, the dis- 
tance is only 13^ m. The longest line that can 
be drawn in Ireland, in about the same meridian, 
extends from the Old Head of Kinsale in Cork 
to the Bloody Farland Point in Doneiga], oT' 
distance of about 237 m. : the lon^st line that 
am be drawn crosswise iu Ireland, in nearly •' 
mme parallel of lat, extends from 
Itash, on the coast of Mayo, to ^intin . 

the mouth of Lough Strangfoid, on the coatt of 
Down, being about 182 m. ; but in other plam 
the breadth is a gqiad deal less. Bo convenletoly 
is Ireland situated in respect of w^ater 4^0^- 

, munication, that there is no part more than' BO 

the nucleus and centre, but the main body and j^r 55 m. distant from toe see, or firmn one of Ito 


arms. The area of Ireland is esteeted «t 81|874 ' 
sq. m. 

At wffl'he amnnriMed to 
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I BO mnt^ ever existed jnore fevour- 
Ated, or pieced under more edvantiwMus 
cireumstances, than the United Kinff. 
It is sufficiently extensive to be the 
centre of a mighty empire; and to support, in- 
dependent of any extrinsic resources, a very 
teige populadon, .and, consequently, Assesses 
that native and inherent power that is necessary 
to secure the first of political blessings — na- 
tional independence. Its insular situation is 
' also of immense advantage ; it gives us a well- 
defMded fieontier, on which there can be no 
encroachment, and about which there can be no 
dispute ; and while it renders us comparatively 
secure from hostile attacks, it affords unequalled 
ftcilities for commerce ; every part of our fron- 
tier being, as it were, a terminus to the ** great 
highway of nations. ” 'fhe surface of the cou ntry 
is agr^ably diversified with hill and dale, 
'mountains and plqins ; and while the soil is not 
so very fertile as to yield crops with little labour, 
and so to encourage sloth on the part of the 
cultivator, it is in general sufficiently productive, 
and yields abundant returns to the laborious and 
skilrul husbandman. It has been well observed 
of Great Britain, and the same thing is equally 
true of Ireland, that ** it is not fertile enough 
to make men indolent, nor barren to such a de- 

S ee as to deny grateful, if not ample, returns to 
e industrious cultivator. In a word, it enjoys 
the fortunate medium between fertility and bar- 
renness, or (to speak more properly) between 
easy and difficult culture; inclining rather to 
the side of difficulty ^ and affording opportunity 
sufficient for industry and improvements ; which 
is just the circumstance a person would wish for 
who truly understands the good of his country. 
Rich soils infuse ease and indolence into the 
inhabitants ; but soils that require laborious cul- 
tivation stimulate industry and invention, and 
impress on the population a hardy enterprising 
character.*' {Harle's Essays^ p. 188.) 

AU the most valuable species or the CereaUa^ 
as wiieat, oats, aud barley, succeed quite as well 
in the British Islands as in any other country. 
Potatoes, too, and a vast variety of useful vege- 
tables and fruits, are raised in the greatest 
abundance. Owing to the peculiar aptitude of 
tlie soil and climate, no country can compare 
with the United Kingdom in the luxuriance of 
its verdure, and the richness of its pastures. 
And in consequence principally of this circum- 
atanoe, but pamy, also, of the care bestowed on 
the selection or the most improved stock, our 
< homes, cattle, sheep, and other useful animals, 
are all equal, if not superior, to the finest breeds 
U> be found in any other part of the world. 

The British Islands have also been singularly 
fortunate in respect of climate. If we desiderate 
the clear skies of Itely and the south of France, 
we alio want the long-continued droughts and 
exhausting heats to which they are subject. 
Thoi^fo exposed to sudden clffinges, we are ex- 
empts foom all violent extremes of heat and 
ode. .The general impression seems to be that 


ably modified since 17d0; and that our winters 
have become milder, and our summers less diy 
imd warm than formerly. In most seasons, in- 
wihfor can hamly be said to commence 




tin alter Christmas ; and in some years there is 
Uttlaif ai^fooit The great defects In our cli- 
mata etc foe mshvaienee of eold ld%hting E. 
winds tn Atpiiteid Mayt iudnot otdle^eflitlyf 
of lainywiiffiiirin Aof^aedSept^ It 
Is flit rerely foet onr cf^ suifor firom excess of 
drought; but they occasionally suffer fhim back- 
ward summers, and autumnal rains. On the 
whole, however, the climate of the British islands 
is, notwithstanding its defects, one of the best, 
if not the very best, in Europe. It requires, 
indeed, the most anxious and watchful attention 
on the part of the husbandman ; but, instead of 
being a drawback, that is an advantage. There is 
also much truth in the remark of Charles II., as 
mioted by Sir William Temple ; — “ He tliought 
that was the best climate where he could be 
abroad in the air with pleasure, or at least 
without trouble and inconvenience, the most 
days of the year, and the most hours of the day ; 
and this he thought he could be in England 
more than in any other country of Europe.” 

Among the ofoer physical circumstances that 
have promoted, in no ordinary degree, the 
power and prosperity of the empire, may be 
specified the number and excellence of. our 
harbours, affording asylums for the ships, and 
depots for the goods of the most distant coun- 
tries ; and the number of our rivers, their depth, 
and foe facilities they afford to internal cuinmu- 
iiication. The last-mentioned circumstance is 
peculiarly worthy of remark : Great Britain and 
Ireland being islands, with no part very remote 
from the sea, it might be supposed that their 
rivers would be of comparatively small magni- 
tude. and of but little use in navigation. But 
the fact is distinctly and completely the reverse. 
The Thames, Trent, and Severn, -in England, 
and the Shannon, in Ireland, are all navigable 
to a very great distance. The first, notwith- 
standing its limited length and volume of 
water, ranks, as a navigable channel, among the 
first rivers of Europe ; its embouchure is unen- 
cumbered by any bar, and it is navigated from 
the sea to London Bridge, a distance of 45 m., 
by the very largest ships, and to a much greater 
distance by barges. The Severn, Trent, and 
Shannon have been rendered navigable for 
barges and steam-boats for the greater part of 
their course ; the latter, which flows through the 
interior of Ireland, almost to its very source ! 
The means afforded by the rivers for facilitating 
internal communication, have been vastly ex- 
tended by the construction of canals ; and, with 
the single excejition of Holland, the United 
Kingdom has a greater extent of artificial navi- 
gation than any other country. 

The mineral riches of Great Britain are not 
merely equal to those of any other country, 
but superior. We cannot, it is true, boast of 
mines of gold and silver, but we possess what 
are reaHy more important and valuable. Iron, 
the most useful of all the metals, is found in the 
greatest abundance, and of an exceedingly good 
quality, in most parts of the empire. Our tin 
mines are the most productive of any in Europe ; 
and we have also very productive mines of cop- 
per, lead, mangdhese, &c. Our salt spring and 
beds of fossil salt are alone sufficient for the 
supply of the whole world. But coal is by far 
the most important and valuable of our mineral 
treasures. It is hardly, indeed, possible to 


climate of Groat Britain has been consider-f ^verrote the advantages Great Britain derives 
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from her vast, and, to all practical purposes, in- 
exhaustible beds of coal. In this elima^ fuel 
ranks among the principal necessaries ^ f life; 
and it is to Ottrcoal mines that we owe airondant 
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and cheap supplies of so indispensable an article. 
Had.tbey not eiisted, wood must hare been used 
as fuel; and it is quite impossible tliatany aU 
tention to the gfowttk of timber eould have 
nished a supnly e<pial to the wants of the presbiB 
population 01 Great Britain, even though a lai^ 
proportion of the cultivated land had been ap- 
propriated to the raising of trees. But, however 
great and signal, this is not the only advantage 
we derive from our coal mines : they are me 
principal source and foundation of our manufac- 
turing and commercial prosperity. Since tiie 
invention of the steam-engine, coal has become 
of the highest importance as amoving power; 
and no nation, however favourably situated in 
other respects, not plentifully supplied with this 
mineral, need hope to rival those that are, in 
most branches of manufacturing industry. To 
what is the astonishing increase of Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, &c., 
and the comparatively stationary or declining 
state of (Canterbury, Winchester, Salisbury, and 
other to\^ns in the south of England, to be as- 
cribed? It cannot be pretended, with any show 
of reason, that the inhabitants of the former are 
naturally more ingenious, cnterjirising, or in- 
du£lrious than those of the latter. The abun- 
dance and cheapness of coal in the north, and 
its scarcity, and consequent high price, in the 
south, is the real cause of this striking discre- 
pancy. 'J'he citizens of Manchester, Glasgow, 
&c. are able, at a comparatively small expense, 
to put the most powerful and complicated ma- 
chinery in motion, and to produce results quite 
beyond the reach of those who have not the 
same command over coal, or, as it hgs been hap- 
pily defined, hoarded labour. Our coal mines 
nave been sometimes called the Black Indies ; 
and it is certain that they have conferred on us 
a thousand times more real advantage than 
we derive from the conquest of the Mogul 
empire, or tliaii we should have reaped from the 
dominion of Mexico and Peru. They supply 
our manufacturers and artisans with a power of 
unbounded energy and easy of control, and en- 
able them to overcome difficulties insurmount- 
able by those to whom nature has been less 
liberal of her choicest gifts. 

Estimate of the Mineral Produce of Great Britain, on an 
Average of Years and Prices. 

Quantity. Value. 

10.000 lbs. troy - .£30,000 

13.000 tons - 1,300,000 

5,500 - - 550,000 

40.000 - 950,000 

1.1.00. 000 - . 7,.000,000 

25.000. 000 - 10,000,000 

Salt, alum, and other minor pro- ) . nnn nnn 

duce more than - - 5 *.000,000 

Total value probably exceeds - ^£20, 5 00, 00 0 

Haccs of People, — At the earliest ^period to 
which history ascends, the British islands were 
occui)ied by Celts or Gael, who, it is probable, 
had passed over into Britain from the contigu- 
ous coasts of France, and from Britain into 
Ireland. To the Celtic population of Britain 
succeeded the Gothic At a period long preced- 
ing the Christian aira, the (joths or Scythians, 
advancing from the east, had occupied a large 
portion of the N. and N.W. parts of Europe. 
The Low Countries and the N. provinces of 
France were in the age of Caesar peopled by 
Goths, who had acquired the distinctive appel- 
lation of Belga; ; and it appears from Caesar, 
that long previously to his invasion of Britain, 
colons or Belgians had passed over into it, and 
then Occupied its maritime and most fertile 
portiotis. Xpe Bello GaLlico^ lib. v, h 12. ) The 
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Romant* though they subdued Great Britain, 
^ not settle la great mimbers init; and the 
Belgw, wlma It had been the 

^ipaSk tMf invasiaiL miw batiagtfded is iftw 
prnfleidtnri''oelibeE Hmu 

passed ^ 

imo Britain idter the departufe of the Romans 
were sufficiently {mwerAu to sabdue and one 
of them (the Angles) succeeded in ^ving its 
name to me greater portion of Britain, Aey 
were far too few in number to have occupied it 
fully, or given it a new language^ had tfamr own 
differed materially from that pr^ously in use. 
(PinAerton*s Geog.f art. Bwrland, and hie Dissert, 
on the GothSf passifiu) But the ancient and the 
more recent iMxon and Belgian colonists being 
essentially the same people, readily amalgiraatear 
The invaders having expelled the oi^nal or 
Celtic inhabitants irom the lower and more 
fruitful parts of the country, the latter were 
compelled to resort to the fastnesses of Wales, 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the remote parts 
of Devon and Cornwall. The facilities which 
these countries afforded for resisting and eluding 
an invading force, prevented them being overrun 
by the Goths. They were never even fully sub- 
dued by the Roman legions ; and at this moment 
w'c find them a distinct race, speaking the lan- 
guage of their remote ancestors. * 

Une temporary conquest of England by the 
Danes, and its subsequent subjugation by the 
Normans, however important in other respects, 
made no sensible change in the stock of the in- 
habitants. The Normans, though long settled 
ill France, where they bad acquired the use of 
the French language, originally emigrated from 
Norway ; and belonged, as well as the Danes, to 
the Gothic family. Except, therefore, in so far 
as we may suppose the Celtic and Belgic inhabi- 
tants to have been blended together, the Gothic 
blood would seem to have been preserved 
]iretty pure in all the country S. of the Tay, 
and E. of the Severn and the Exe. 

The Romans did not invade Ireland; and the 
Goths do not appear to have passed over into it, 
at least in any considerable numbers. Hence 
its population, in so far as it is not alloyed by 
emigrants from England, since the invasion 
under Henry 11. and their descendants, may be 
regarded 'as of Celtic origin. In fact, the Irish 
language, a dialect of the Gaelic, is at this mo- 
ment spoken to the almost total exclusion of 
English, in various pretty extensive districts of 
Ireland ; and we should be disposed to consider 
nearly two- thirds of the people of that island, as 
being lineally descended from the ancient occu- 
pants of the country. 

Population,-^'rhe progress of population in 
Great Britain and Ireland was long very slow. 
Latterly, however, it has incrca-sea with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. This, in the former, luus been 
a consequence of the wonderful increase of ma- 
nufactures and commerce since 1763, and in 
the latter, of the splitting of farms, and the end- 
less division and subdivision of the land. The 
progress of population in the different portions of 
the TJ. K., down to the beginning of this centuiy, 
according to the best attainable information, will 
be seen in Table at tim of next page. 

llic population of England and Scotland was, 
for the first time, determined fay actual census in 
1801 ; since which a census has been taken every 
10 years. In Ireland, an incomplete censuswas 
taken in 1813; but it was not till IhSl that the 
population of that part of the empire was ex- 
actly ascertained. For the results or ^e censuses 
hitherto taken, see Table in the following page 
Gg S 
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Proobrsb of Population In the diflfbrent Portlong of the United Kingdom. 




United Klnitdom. 


iza 

Populstion. * 

Yean. 

Population. 

JIBSSMnBMESS3B53MBIpB3SII 

Population. 

• 

1696 

5,500,000 

1707 

1,050,000 

1672 

1,100,000 

1700 

7,660,000 


1710 

6,066,337 



1718 

2,099,094 




1730 

5,687,993 





1750 



1750 

6,039,684 

1756 

1,266,380 

1754 

2,.372,634 

9,670,000 


1760 

6,479,730 



1777 ‘ 

2,690,056 




1780 

7 , 814,827 



1786 

2,845,932 




1801 

9,187,176 

1801 

1,599,058 

1805 

6, a 9 r >,456 

1800 

16,800,000 




I. SCMHARY Account of the Population of Groat Britain and Ireland, Including the Army and Navy, at the Periods 
at which Censuses have been taken, with the Ratio of Increase In the intervening decennial Periods. 


Population, I 



6,936 48, .'>49 55,161 103,710 


III. Classification of Individuals, prlnclpallv of Males of 20 Years of Age and upwards, in different Departments 
of Industry in Great Britain and Ireland, according to the Census of 1831. 
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Vfexvd Population, — Supposing, which there 
is every reason to believe is the fact, that the po- 
pulation of Great Britain and Ireland has con- 
tinued to increase since the census of 1831 in 
about the same ratio as during the ten previous 
years, it will now amount to about 27,500,000. 
lienee the U. Kingdom is, in respect of popu- 
lation, the fourth state in Europe, being sur- 
passed only in the number of people by Russia, 
Austria, and France. 

Industry, — To attempt any exposition of the 
causes that have render^ Great Britain so pre- 
eminently distinguished by her industry and 
progress in the arts, would lead us into discus- 
sions foreign to the object of this work, and 
which, though that were not the case, our limits 
would hinder our attempting. It is sufficient to 
observe that they are of various kinds ; and that 
we are not indebted for our superior wealth and 
civilisation to one or a few, but to a number of 
concurring causes: to the various favourable 
physical and moral circumstances under which 
we arc placed. We have already glanced at the 
influence of the first ; but that of the second class 
of circumstances has not been less powerful. 
The security of property and freedom of industry 
ue have loi^ enjoyed in a greater degree than 
any other European nation, have powerfully 
promoted and stimulated industry, by impressing 
every man with the conviction that he would be 
allowed to en^oy, accumulate, and dispose at 
pleasure, the bruits of his industry and skill: 
our free institutions, opening, as they have done, 
the highest stations to individuals of talent and 
ability, how humble soever their origin, have 
diffused through all classes a desire to excel, and 
a determination to rise superior to every diffi- 
culty. It is characteristic of Englishmen— 

Contendere nobilitatc 
Noctes atquc dies, niti pra;&tiinte laborc. 

Ad sumittab cmergerc ojies, reruinquc potiri.*' 

Even the magnitude of our national burdens, 
|which, to a superficial observer, might appear to 
be a heavy drawback on our exertions, has really 
been a means of adding to their efficiency. Had 
they been oppressive, their operation would no 
doubt have been very different ; but it was seen 
that they might be met by increased exertions, 
and these have been made : they have, in fact, 
operated on the public like an increase of the 
necessary expenses of his family on a private 
individual ; and occasioned efforts of industry, 
economy, and invention that have more than 
countervailed their influence; and which w'e 
should have in vain attempted to produce by any 
less powerful means. 

Pretty full accounts will be found in the 
articles in this work appropriated to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, of the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce of each. Here we shall 
only endeavour to lay before the reader a few 
general results ; and these, we regret to s^, are 
but of comparatively little importance. Owing 
to the extreme difficulty of obtaining accurate 
returns as to the extent or value of any con- 
siderable branch of industry, and the limited 
attention that has been paid to such subjects, but 
little information has been collected on which it 
would be altogether safe to rely. The following 
estimates are, therefore, submitted, not as being 
free from error, or wholly to be depended upon, 
but as being believed to be better entitled to 
credit than most others that Have been put for- I 
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Agricukure, — Extent of cultivated and un- 
cultivated land : — 



1 Cultivated. 

Unonltlvated. 

Total. 

SootUnd 

Ireland 

BrltUi Id.indi ( Jer.] 

?a.,i£Er” -/ 

Totals . 1 

llil 

a"«s 

Aerm, 

6,615,680 

lAMfOOO 

18,900,550 

6,840,736 

785,469 

Aerm, 

82,247,680 

4,752/100 

18,944/H)0* 

19,944,209* 

1,119,159 

48,779,615 

S8,SS7,455 

77,007/MS 


* The totals for Ireland and Scotland axe exclusive of lakes. 


The average extent of land, under the different 
species of crops, in England and Wales, their 
average produce per acre, and price, have bee|^ 
estimated as fallows : — 


Crops. 

Aeiea. 

Producf 

IS.. 

Total 

Traduce. 

Price 

K 

Value. 

Wheat 

Ikirlrj and rye - 
Oats and tieans • 
P^toesftuinipsj 

Clover 

3,800,000 

900,000 

3,000/100 

1,200,000 

l/IOO/XX) 


Qr$. 

12,350.000 

.3,60n/Kl0 

n.dou,ooo 

s. 

50 

.30 

25 

L. 

30.875/100 

6,400,000 

16,875/100 

13,185/100 


Totals • 

29,450/100 

- 

66.275,000 


The price of beans is here reckoned the same 
as that of oats ; but, being usual^^ 10s. a quarter 
higher, the two may be worth together 17,500,000^. 
Gardens and hop plantations are supposed to oc- 
cupy about 1.50,000 acres, producing, at an average, 
about 1 51. per acre, or 2,250,000^. a year. Hence, 
the total annual value of crops raised in England 
and Wales will, on this hypothesis, amount to 
72,900,000/. {Statistics of the British Empire, i, 
532., 2d. ed. ) The land under fallow may be 
estimated at 1,650,000 acres. The pasture land 
of England and Wales, estimated at 17,000,000 
acres, and supposed to be worth 3/. 10s, an acre 
a year, will consequently yield a total annual 
value of 59,500,000/., which has been distributed 
as follows : — 

S 

Cattlel.100,000, at 13/. each - - 14,300,000 

Calves 200,000, at 3/. each . . 600,000 

Sheep and lambs 6,800,000, at 1/. 1 Ox. each 10,200,000 
Wijol (exclusive of slaughtered sheep) 

3:18,000 packs, at 12/. each - - 4,0.16,000 

Hogs and pigs 565,000, at 1/. 16x. each - 1,000,000 

Hur.'ies 200,000, full grown, annually pro- 
duced, at Id/. e.ich . - 3,000,000 

Poultry, eggs, rabbits, deer, &c. - . 1,344,000 

Meadow and grass, for work and pleasure 
horses .... 13,000,000 

Dairy produce, or milk, butter, and cheese 1 2,000,000 

59,500,000 

The total annual value of the a^icultural pro- 
duce of England and Wales, exclusive of wood, 
&c., may, therefore, be estimated at about 
132,500,()00A; and though there must necessarily 
be a great <leal of looseness in such computa- 
tions, we do not believe that the result involves 
any very material error. 


In Scotland, the extent of land under different 
crops, and their produce and value, have been 
thus estimated : — 


Crops. 

Produce 
Acres. per 

1 Acre. 

Total 

Produce. 

Price 

s: 

Valuo. 1 

Wheat - 

- - 

Oats 

Beans and peaa • 
Pocidoas 

Tumlpa 

Flax 

Gardens 

220.000 8 qrs. 

280.000 81 - 
1,275,000 4l~ 

100,000 

l.'IO/JOO ■>„ ^ 
850,000 !**• *•• 
16/100 81. 
38/100 131. 

eSSoo 

980/100 

5,737300' 

Total 

e. 

50 

so 

25 

A. 1 

jIStoSoS 

7,171,875 

tAOO/XM 

128.000 

416,000) 

13355,8751 
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Taking the extent of pasture land in Scotland, 
exclusive of heaths, wastes, &c. , at 2,500,000 acres, 
and estimating its produce to be worth, at an 
average, 2/. per acre*, its total value will be 
5,000,000/. ; but to this has to be added the value 
of about 14,000,000 of mountain pastures, heaths, 
woodlands, and waste land; the value of this 
land has been estimated, apparently with great 
moderation, at 3s. an acre, which, if accurate, 
would make a total sum of 2,100,000/. Hence 
the total value of the land produce in Scotland 
will be — 

Value of crops and gardens - £ 13,355,‘375 

of pasture land - - ' 5,000,000 

^ ofuncultivated land and wood 2,100,000 

£20,455,375 

There are no means of forming any tolerably 
correct estimate of the extent of land under 
different crops in Ireland. Of its 8,000,000 of 
people, it is supposed that .5,000,000 are mainly 
supported by the potato, and 2^500,000 of the 
remainder principally depend on oats. The 
average produce per statute acre in oats is 44^ 
Winch, bushels (see Statist, of the British Empire, 
i. 514.); and estimating the consumption of 
each of the 2,500,000 individuals at 2^ quarters, 
about 1,1 10,000 «>acres are employed in raising 
food for them. Add to this the quantity re- 
quired for the partial feeding of others, for seed, 
the feeding of horses, exportation to England, 
&c., and the whole extent of land under oats 
may, perhaps, be taken at from 3,(X)0,000 to 

3.500.000 acres. The land under wheat and 
barley does not, probably, exceed 600,000 or 

700.000 acres. The whole extent of cultivable 
land in Ireland, about 14,603,000 acres, being 
estimated, tillage as well as pasturage, at 3/. per 
acre, will yield an annual value of 43,809,000/. ; 
or, including the produce of the unimproved 
mountain and bog land, perhaps 44,500,0(X)/. may 
stand for the sum total of the land produce of 
that country. 

Hence, the aggregate annual value of the 
agricultural produce of the United Kingdom 
would be — 

England . - £182.500,000 

Scotland - - . 20,465,375 

Ireland - - - 44,500,000 


Steam-conveyance in opening new markets to 
the produce of the more remote parts of the 
country. 

The property tax did not extend to Ireland, 
so that our information with respect to the rental 
of that important paft of the empire is less au- 
thentic. But Mr. Grifliths, the engineer, whose 
means of acquiring accurate information on the 
subject cannot well be surpassed, submitted to a 
committee of the House of Lords a carefully 
compiled estimate of the rental of each county of 
Ireland {see Ireland) in 1832, from which it 
results that the gross rental of that kingdom then 
amounted to 12,715,478/. f 

The profits of the farmers have been very va- 
riously estimated ; but, on the whole, we believe 
they may be safely taken at about half the rent. 
But supposing this hypothesis to be a just one, 
their aggregate amount would not be represented 
by half the gross rental of Britain or Ireland, 
inasmuch as that includes the rental of the lands 
occupied by proprietors, or the rent which it is 
supposed they would bring, provided they were 
let. 

Manufactures . — The manufactures of Ofeat 
Britain are by far the most extensive and 
important that ever have belonged to any na- 
tion. We may, indeed, be said to be pur- 
veyors of most descriptions of manufactured 
articles for all the world; and there arc but 
few nations, how remote or barbarous soever, 
that arc not indebted for some considera- 
ble portion of their comforts, and sometimes 
even of thcii necessaries, to the skill and in- 
genuity of British artisans. A very large pro- 
portion of the people of our own country arc 
engaged in, and directly depend upon, manufac- 
tures for support; and they supply the materials 
of that commerce for which this empire is so 
peculiarly distinguished ; and which extends to, 
civilises, and enriches, almost every country of 
the globe. 

We regret our inability to lay before the reader 
any accurate accounts of the value of the gross * 
annual produce of any of the great departments 
of manufacturing industry. The following 
estimates must, therefore, be regarded as mere 
approximations; though we are disposed to 
think that in most cases they come pretty near 
the mark : — , 


United Kingdom - - £197,455,375 

Bent, — The only authentic information as to 
the rent of land in Great Britain was obtained 
under the Property Tax Act. It appears from 
the returns made by the prope^ tax com- 
missioners, that the total rental of England and 
Wales amounted, in 1810, to 29,503,070/., and 
that -of Scotland to 4,851,404/. Owing to the 
extraordinary depreciation of the currency and 
the rapid rise of prices, in the yekrs imme- 
diately subsequent to 1810, the gross rental of 
England and Wales had increased, in 1815, to 
34,330,462/., and that of Scotland to 5,075,242/. 
Since then we have no authentic information to 
guide «s. We believe, however, that we shall 
not be far wrong, if we suppose the rental of 
Great Britain to be, at this moment (1839), 
about identical with its amount in 1810, or to 
amount to about 34,000,000/. In many districts 
rents are lower now than in 1810; but this fall 
is probably more than compensated by their rise 
in other places, resulting from tlie rapid spread 
of improvement, and from the influence of 

• In tlM Statitticat AeemttU qf Great Britain, the value ef the 
Melwn U nahuMted at Sf. «n acre (1* 542.) ; but we have since seen 
OswniQin and iletaUs U»t have cunvincMl «s Uiat that wm ui «c- 
eMlnute. 


Cotton - - - £35,000,000 

Woollen - - . 22,000,000 

Iron and hardware - - 17,000,000 

Watches, jewellery, &c. . 3,000,000 

Leather ... 13,500,000 

Linen .... 8,000,000 

Silk .... 10,000,000 

Glass and earthenware - 4,2.50,000 

Paper ... • 1,600,000 

Hats - ... 2,400,000 

The value of the above articles amounts to a 
gross sum of 116,650,000/. But exclusive of 
these, there arc other departments of manufac- 
turing industry of great value and importance ; 
such, for example, as the manufacture of spirits 
and beer, cabinet-makers’ goods, &c. In point 
of fact, however, but a smml part of the value of 
spirits and beer is derived from the labour ex- 
pended upon their preparation, or extraction 
n-om the malt used in their manufacture ; and 
there are no means by which to form any esti- 
mate, how rude soever, of the value of cabinet- 
makera’ work. Some information will sub- 
sequently be given as to shipbuilding. 

But those statements, how imperfect soever, 
are more than suflicient to evince the vast extent 
and importance of our manufactures.’ It w(&ld 
be very desirable, on many accounts, to be able 
to separate the sums mentioned above as con- 
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stituting the gross annual value of our principal wright being Englishmen gave us that early 
manufactures into their constituent parts, that priority and superiority in the manufacture 
is^ to show how much of the total value of any which our favourable situation in other respects 
branch of manufacture is made up of raw pro- has since enabled us to maintain. It is seldom 
duce, or of the value of some other branch of an easy matter for new rivals to come into suc- 
manufacture embodied in it, and how much cessful competition with those who have already 
consists of the wages of labour and superintend- attained to considerable prodciency in any art 
cnee, and how much of the profits and wear and or manufacture ; and they rarely succeed, un- 
tear of capital. But to do this is, in many cases, less they have some very material advantage 
next to impossible ; and in all cases, the greatest on their side. But in this instance, besides 
care and circumspection are required to avoid having the start of foreigners,^ the natural and 
falling into the most serious errors. It is neces- moral circumstances under which our manufac- 
sary ^so to observe, that considerable care is turers have been placed have given them advan- 
always required in drawing conclusions from tages not enjoyed in any thing like the same de- 
the gross value of any manufacture as to the gree by the manufacturers of any other country, 
addition really made by it to the aggregate Were any change or revolution effected in ma- 
wealth of the country. Thus, assuming the chinery that stould admit of coal being ad- 
gross annual value of the woollen manufacture vantageously dispensed with, it is difficult to say 
to be about 22,000,000/. a year, we should HU what effect it might have in the long run on our 
into the greatest imaginable error, if we sup- manufactures. We believe, however, that our 
posed, as is commonly dune, that it made an an- advantagous situation, the magnitude of our 
nual addition of that amount to the gross produce capital, the industry of our workmen, and the 
of the countrv. Of this sum of 22,000,000/., a detennination of all classes to advance them- 
third part, perhaps, may consist of the value of selves in the world, would, under any circum- 
the wool ; and the value of the British wool, stances, insure our continued ])rosperity as a 
which is by far the largest portion of the whole, manufacturing people. So long, however, as coal 
being already included in the estimate of the continues to be as indispensable in industrious 
annual produce of agriculture, would be reck- undertakings as at present, and so long as we 
oned tv^ice over, were it also included in the preserve our free institutions, without the alloy 
estimate of the produce of the woollen manufac- of popular licentiousness and agitation, there 
tore. The same caution must be used in almost is not so much as the shadow of a ground 
every case; and unless it be carefully attended for supposing that our manufacturing prosperity 
to, none but the most misleading inferences need will be impaired. On the contrary, it is reason- 
be looked for. able to expect, seeing the increasing wealth of 

I’he progress made by Great Britain in manu- our foreign customers, the greater competition 
factures since the middle of last century has been at home and abroad, and the greater attention 
quite unprecedented. At that period the quantity paid to scientific investigation.s, that it will go on 
of iron produced in England andWales is not sup- increasing, and that the discoveries and progress 
posed to have exceeded 22,(X}() tons a year; but the to be made in the next age will surpass those 
application of pit-coal to the production of iron made in the present, wonderful as they have been, 
having soon after become pretty general, the Comvicrce, — Neither the commerce of 1 yre 
manufacture began gradually to increase, the or Carthage in antiemity, nor that of Italy in the 
produce in 1788 being estimated ut 68,000 tons, middle ages, nor of Holland in the 17th century, 
*in 1796 at 125,000 tons, and in 1806 at 250,000 could compare for the variety and value of the 
tons. Since this last mentioned period, the products which it distributes, and the all but un- 
progress of the iron trade has been such that limited range which it embraces, to the existing 
at this moment (1839) there are certainly not commerce of England. Our products are found 
less than from 950,000 to 1,000,000 tons of iron in every country, and our flag floats over every 
annually produced in England and Wales, and sea. 

about 120,000 tons in Scotland. The* business Quk rpgio terra nostri non plena laboils ? 

has now become of the very highest importance. 

Iron is employed with the greatest advantage in And as all commerce is bottomed on a prin- 
many ways for which it was formerly supposed ciple of reciprocity, and is sure to stimulate 
not to be at all suitable : so much indeed is this the industry, and to add to the w'ealth of all who 
the case that iron steam-boats have been con- engage in it, we may safely affirm, that while 
structed for crossing the Atlantic ! And it is to the people of Britain are pursuing only their 
the cheapness and abundance of our supply of owm interests, they arc contributing in the most 
iron as much as to any thing else, that the supc- effectual manner to diffuse the blessings of ci- 
riority of our machinery, and consequently of vilisation and a taste for luxury and refinement, 
n'ost branches of our manufactures, is to be as- It is impossible, indeed, to overrate the bene- 
cribed. ficial influence of that commerce of which this 

But the progress of the British cotton mdnu- country is the centre and mainspring. No one 
facture since 1760 is undoubtedly the most aware of its vast extent can have the smallest 
extraordinary phenomenon in the history of doubt that it is by far the most important means 
industry. In 1764 the imports of cotton wool of civilisation and improvement ever brought 
did not amount to 4 million lbs., whereas they into active operation. And we may unhesitat- 
now exceed the prodigious amount of 450 mil- ingly conclude, that instead of having ap- 
lion lbs. ! It is difficult to give any very satis- proached, or, as some suppose, passed, its se- 
factory explanation of this astonishing progress, nith, it will continue to increase witli the in- 
Much, no doubt, must be ascribed to the influ- creasing wealth, and conseijuently growing 
ence of the general causes already specified, but wants, of the various nations it is novv rouging 
much also has been owing to what may be called to activity and enterprise ; and that it will derive 
accidental circumstances. The cotton manu- new vigour, and have its foundations widened 
facture may, in fact, be said to be wholly the and consolidated, by every circumstance calcu- 
res^t of the inventions and discoveries of Har- lated to ^promote the industry and to add to the 
greHres, Arkwright, Watt, Crompton, and a few riches of those with w'hom we deal, 
others. And the fact of Hargreaves and Ark- Wheti we look a little narrowly into the mat- 
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ter, wo And that at bottom society resolves itself I steely coal, salt, indigo, collue, rum, tubf|cco, 
into a series of exchanges ; that every individual cotton wool, spices, &c. A good deal of the 
is in some sort a merchant ; and that the princi- imports from and exports to Holland and Bcl- 
pal business of life consists in the exchange of gium are on German account, 
one sort of service or article for another. Iience Netherlands — 1 mports from : — Butter, cheese, 

in all countries the mercantile transactions car- corn, madder, geneva, flax and tow, hides, linens, 
ried on at home, or in the home trade, infinitely seeds, toys, &c. Exports to : — Cotton stuiib and 
exceed in number and value those carried on yarn, woollens, hardware, earthenware, salt, coal, 
with foreigners, or in the foreign trade. The and colonial produce. 

latter, however, is not on that account the less France — Imports from : — Qrandy, wine, silk 
important or valuable. But for the intercourse (raw and manufactured), gloves, madder, eggs, 
we carry on with foreigners we should be wholly skins, and fruit. Exports to : — Wool, linens and 
destitute of many most desirable products^— such, linen yarn, brass and copper manufactures,, ma- 
for example, as tea, coffee, wine, the precious chinery, coal, horses, &c. Large (mantitics of 
metals, &c., and of the raw material of many of Nottingham lace are smuggled into rrance, and 
our most important manufactures, as those of brandy into England. ' 

cotton and silk. Generally, too, manufactures Portugal and Spain — Imports from: — Fort and 
ore improved and perfected according to the sherry wines, barilla, wool, raisins, dried fruits, 
scale on which they are carried on, so that an lefhons, orai^es, olive oil, quicksilver, &c. Ex- 
extensive commerce is at once a consequence ports to: — Cotton stuffs, woollens, linens, hard- 
and a cause of manufacturing pre-eminence, ware and cutlery, iron and steel, soap, candles. 
The cotton-mills of Lancashire and Lanark* leather, and cinnamon. 

shire could not have been constructed had the Italy — Imports from : — Thrown silk, olive oil, 

demand for their produce been confined to the stra%v for plaiting, straw plait and hats, currants, 
empire only: they have been built not merely lemons, oranges, wine, barilla, shumac, bark, 
to supply the limited consumption of Great Bn- cheese, lamb-skins, hemp, &c. Exports to : — 
tain and Ireland, but the unlimited consumption Cotton stuffs and yarn, refined sugar, woollen 
of the world 1 manufactures, hardware and cutlery, iron and 

It is plainly^impossiblc, from the nature of steel, coffee, indigo, tobacco, pimento, &c. 
the thing, to form any estimate of the extent of Turkey, Greece^ ^c. — Imports from : — Silk, 
the home trade carried on in any great country, opium, madder, figs, raisins, valonca, oil, cotton, 
or of the exchanges effected amongst its citixens. currants, senna, &c. Ex]K)rts to : — Cotton ma- 
Formerly, accurate accounts were kept of the nufactures andlwist, linens, hardware, iron and 
cross-channel trade between Great Britain and steel, cordage, woollens, earthenware, indigo, 
Ireland; but, with the exception of corn, no and coffee. 

of&cial account is now kept of the products con- Fgypt and Africa — Imports from : — Cotton 
veyed from the one to the other. Luckily, how- wool, flax, linseed, senna and other drugs. Ex- 
ever, this is not the case with the trade with ports to : — Cotton manufactures, iron and steel, 
foreign countries. Heavy duties being laid on arms and ammunition, and machinery, 
most articles imported from abroad, it is neces- Foreign West ///d/cjs— Imports from : — Sugar, 
sary for fiscal purposes that their amount should coffee, cotton, cigars, &c. Exports to: — Cotton 
be ascertained with as much accuracy ns pos- manufactures, earthenware, linen manufactures, 
sible ; and it is believed that the declarations of hardware, iron and steel, woollens, glass, machi- 
the real value of the exports made by tlie ex- nerv, &c. 

porters do not differ materially from the truth. United Slates'^ Imports from : — Cotton, to- 
The trade carried on with colonics, or the bacco, wheat flour, wheat, rice, skins and furs, 
colonial trade, though conducted under different hides, staves, &c. Exports to : — Cotton, linen, 
regulations and duties, is substantially the same and woollen manufactures, hardware, cutlery, 
with the foreign trade ; and may be, and indeed earthenware, salt, brass and copper, apparel, 
generally is, considered as a branch of the latter, books, &o. 

We subjoin a few statements respecting the South American States — Imports from: — Cot- 
principal articles imported from and exported to ton wool, sugar, coffee, bullion and precious 
the countries with which we have the greatest stones, cocoa, hides, fruits, bark, dye-woods, 
intercourse. furs, &c. Exports to: — ('otton, linen, and wool- 

Russia — Imports from: — Tallow, corn, flax len manufactures, carthetiw'are, liard ware, soap, 
and hemp, flax and linseed, timber, bristles, ashes,* candles, fee. 

hides, iron, and wax. Exports to: — Cotton African liritish colonies — Imports from: -—Cape 

twist, w'oollen fabrics, salt, coal, hardware, colo- and Constantia wines, hides, ivory, skins, aloes, 
nial products, fee. palm-oil, teak timber, wax, dye-woods, sugar 

Sweden and Norway — Imports from : — Tim- from the Mauritius, &c. Exports to: — Cotton, 
ber, iron, and bark. Exports to : — Cottons and woollen, and linen manufactures, ajiparel, earth- 
cotton yarn, woollens, cartlienwarc, hardware, enware, hardware, iron and steel, soap, candles, 
coffbe, indigo, tobacco, sugar, &c. stationery, fire-arms, salt, machinery, &c. 

Denmark — Imports from : — Corn and rape- Asia and Australia — Imports from : — lea, 
seed, butter, bristles, w'ool, hides, and bark, indigo, cotton, sugar, silk, coffee, wool, pepper. 
Exports to: » Coal, s^t, iron and steel, earthen- saltpetre, piece-goods, rice, lac-dye, cinnamon, 
ware, machinery, coffee, indigo, &c. mace, cloves, cocoa-nut oil, whale-oil, ivory, tin, 

Prussia Imports from ; — Corn, oak and fir and the precious metals. Exports to : — Cotton 

timber, bark, bristles, wool, speller, flax, &c. stulfe and yarn, woollens, linens, earthenware. 
Exports to : — Refined sugar, salt, cottons, hard- copper, hardware, iron and steel, leather, glass, 
ware, earthenware, &c. Our trade with Prussia machinery, &c. 

is princip^ly carried on through Hamburg. American British colonies — Imports from : — . 

Germony— Imports from: —Wool, corn, wines. Furs, fish, ashes, skins, turpentine, &c. Ex- 
butter, linens, hides, clover, rape-seed, smaltz, ports to: — Woollens, cottons, linens, hard- 
spelter, Zaffire, furs, wooden clocks, &c. Ex- waie, iron and steel, soap, candles, earthenware, 
ports to : — Cotton stuff’s and yarn, w'oollcns, re- apparel, glass, cordage, coal, butter, chccse,^kc. 
fined sugar, hardware, earthenware, iron and British West Indies — Imports from : — Sugar, 
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coiTee, rum, cotton, pimento, molasses, maho* 
mny, logwood, fustic, cocoa, cochineal, ginger, 
hides, dec. Exports to : — Cotton stuffs, linens, 
woollens, apparel, soap, candles, hardware, iron 
and steel, fish, earthenware, cordage, beef and 
pork, arms and amunition, &c. 

The subjoined Tables give a pretty complete 
view of the commerce of the U. Kingdom. 
Those who wish for more ample information 
may refer to the Commercial Dictionary. 

I. Official and Declared Value of Exports of British and 
Irish Produce and Manufactures ; and Official Value 
of Exports of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise froni 
Great Britain ; and Official Value of Imports into the 
same, fur the following V ears. — {Pari. Paper t No. 243. 
Sess. 1330, and Finance Accounts.) 



Exports. 1 

Imports. 

Years 

eiMiliii; 

Jan. 5. 

Iritlhh and Irish Produce 
ami M nnufartures from 
tirvat Britain. 

^orelffn and 
'Colonial Mer- 
haiicllse firoin 
[irent Uritaiu. 

Into Oreat 
Rritidii. 

1799 

1800 
1801 
istw 

18tW 

ISIII 

isn*! 

1.06 

1S07 

IMW 

1S09 

1810 

1811 

181‘i 

ISI.^ 

1K14 

1815 

18lG 

1817 

181S 

181') 

18SiO 

1S2I 

1822 

182.^ 

1824 

I82.j 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

18.31 

18.32 
1W.3 
1834 

18.33 

18.36 

18.37 

18.38 

OfficidlVa u«. 
L. 

18,556 J191 
22,281,941 
22,831,9.36 
24,501,608 
25,195,893 
20,042,596 
22.1.32,367 

22.907.. 371 
25,266,546 
22,96.3,772 
24,179Ji54 
32,916,858 
.3.3,299^08 
21,723,532 
28,417,912 

* 

.32,200,580 
41,712,002 
.34,771, .521 
39.2.3.3,467 

41. 960. . 5.55 
.32,98.'^,e.S9 
37.820,2‘).3 
40.194.6SI 
4.3,558,488 

43.166.0. 3') 
48,024,‘).'i2 
4(i,4.-.3,022 

40. . 3 12.854 
5I,‘47'.),1o 2 
.52,019,72.3 
55,46'i,723 

60.492.6.37 
60,09().123 

64.582.6.37 
69,6.3:i,K54 

73.495.. 536 
77,932,616 
84,883,276 
72,312,207 

Declared Val. 
L. 

.31,252,836 

35,903,8.50 

3(1,929,007 

39,7.30,6.59 

45,132,230 

36.127,787 

37,135,716 

37.234. . 396 

39.746.. 58t 
3G,.3')4,443 
36,306^385 
46,049.777 
47J)00,926 
.30,8.50,618 
39,334,526 

* 

43,447.37.3 

49,(1.5.3,245 

40.. 32h.')40 

40.. 349.23.5 
45,180,1.50 
34,252.251 
35,6119,077 
35,823,127 
36,176,897 
34,589,410 
87,600,021 
38J)77,3.30 
.30.847,528 
.36,3<J4J<17 
.36,1.50,379 
.35,212,873 
.37,691, .302 
36,6.52,694 
36,046,027 

39.. 305.513 
4 1,286, S')! 
46,‘)26,.37() 
6.3,015,431 
41,‘)Il,8t)8 

DfficialVaiuc. 

It. 

8,760,196 

7,271,696 

11. . 549.681 

10.. 36(i,966 
12,677,431 

8,032,643 

8,938,741 

7,643,120 

7.717.655 
7,624,312 
5,776,776 

12.7.50.. Vi8 
9,357,43.5 
6,117,720 

9.. 53.3.0G5 

* 

1 ‘1,1.57.818 
1.5,70.8,4.35 
13,411,665 
10,269,271 
10,S.X5,800 
9,879,2.16 1 
10,525,026 
10,602,0i)(J 

9,211,928 

8.. 58K,996 

10.188.. 5‘J6 
9,1.5.5,305 
inj)66.503 
9JI06.343 

9.928.655 
10,606,441 

8,53.5,786 

10,72‘),943 

11.0. 36.7.59 
9,820,586 
n.. 54 9, 913 
12.7R.3J)02 

12.384. . 5.38 
• 13,22.3,3,31 

OffliialValuf. 

tt 

25,122,203 

21,066,700 

28,257.781 

30.4.35,268 

28.. 308.373 
2.5,104,541 
26,454,281 
27^34,020 
25,554,478 

2.5.. 326.K4.5 
25,660,9.53 
30,170.292 
37,61 3,2‘)4 
25,240,904 
21,92.3,922 

32,620,771 

31.822.0. 5.3 
26,374,'J2l 
29,'J10,5()2 

35.84.5.. 340 
29,681,640 
31,515,222 
29,76'9,122 
29,452,376 
34,591,264 
3(1,0.56,551 
42.660,954 
.36,174,3.50 

4.3.489.. 346 
4.3,5.36,187 
42,3il,(i49 
44,81.5,397 
48,161,661 
43,237,417 
41 ,.529.287 
47.908, ')3lt 
47,463JilO 
55,73.3,419 
5.3,224,874 


* Records destroyed by fire. 

t The great inircnse in the facial, and the comparatiTply sta- 
tionary amount of tlie ntal v,ilue of the cX)iort8, has occasioned a 
great deal of erroneous disenssion. The rates by which the ofhelal 
values of the cxmits arc estiinatetl were fixed In ITitH;, so that they 
have long ceased to be any test of their actual value, and are of use 
only as showing the fluctuations in the quatititien cxiKirtetl. To 
supi>ly this deficiency a plan was set on foot by Mr. I'ltt, for keeniiu; 
an account of the real value of tlie ex]iorts from the declarauons of 
the exporters. Now, It has been contended, that, while the great 
increase in the official value of tlie exports since 18].^ shows that 
the quantity of the articles exported lias been pro]H>rtionally aug- 
mented, their noarly stalionaiy real value shows that we are selling 
this larger ciuantity tor about the same price,— a result which is said 
to tie most injurious. Rut the circumstance of n manufacturer or a 
merc'hani selling a large or a small c|URntlty of produce at the same 
price, aflbnls no criterion of the advantageousness of the sale; for if, 
thrviugh improvements in the arts or otherwise, a particular article 
may now be produced for half Uie cost of its production lU or SO 
yean ago, it is obvious tliat double the quantity may lieafloKled at the 
some price without liflury to the producers. And this has been most 
strikingly the case with tire gre.it articln of cotton, hard ware, &e. 
The fall in the price of the former enables us to ex|iort and sell with 
a profit, (for, unless such were the case, does any one siipixsc the ex- 
portation would continue ?) at the same price, more than double the 
cotton stuffs and twist that we exported In ISl.*}' Surely, however, 
this is, if any thing can be, a decisive proof of manufacturing im- 
Iirovement and commercial prosperity. 

[For Table II. sec next pagc.l 
The means of internal communication in Great I 
Britain are probably superior to those enjoyed 
by any other country. Our high roads, which, 
during the first half of last century, were exe- j 
crable, have been signally improved since the j 
close of the American war ; and since the ge- j 
ncral introduction of the practice of macadain~ 
isingi%hey may be confidently pronounced to be 
the very best in Europe. With the exception of 
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Holland and Belgium no country is better sup- 
plied with canals ; and by these means, and the 
aid afforded by our numerous navigable rivers, the 
conveyance of the bulkiest articles has been ren- 
dered both easy and cheap. Railroads seem now, 
however, to be likely to supersede most other 
methods of conveyance, in so far at least as the 
transit of passengers and of the lighter and more 
valuable species of goods are concerned; and 
^e wonderful speed with Vrhich len^hened 
trains of carriages are impelled by locomo- 
tive engines along these roads is dfnoi^ the 
most valuable and astonishing results of mo- 
dern science and discovery. By facilitating tra- 
velling to a degree that could not, a few years 
ago, have been conceived possible ; rendering all 
the great markets of the empire easily acces- 
sible to the products of the remotest districts; 
obliterating local prejudices and customs ; re- 
ducing the country to a homogeneous mass; 
and producing every where a spirit of emu- 
lation and competition, our improved means 
of commutiicalion arc exercising an influence 
of the most powerful kind, and which cannot be 
too highly aiiprcciated. 

Still, however, it has been doubted w'hcther 
these extraordinary iinprovcmeiils in the arts, 
and the vast extension of commerce, has con- 
ferred any real and important advantage on the 
bulk of our people. That they have added pro- 
digiously to the field of employment is certain ; 
but it has been contended that the increase of 
population and consequently of the demand for 
labour, has been equal, or nearly so, to the in- 
crease of employment ; that the condition of the 
people has not been materially improved; and 
that their command over the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and enjoyments of life have not been 
augmented in any thing like the degree in which 
their numbers have increased. There is really, 
however, no truth in these representations. The 
condition of the great bulk of the people of 
Britain, and especi^ly of the labouring classes, 
has been signally, and indeed astonishingly, im- 
proved since the middle of last century. The 
greatest possible ameliorations have been effected 
in the interval in the diet, dress, and lodging of 
all classes. Tow'ards the middle of la.st century, 
about half the people of England were con- 
sumers of barley, rye, and oat bread ; w'hercas, 
at ])resent, not a tenth part of the population 
use any bread unless made of wheat. The 
consumption of butchers' meat, as compared with 
the population, has also doubled, or more, in the 
interval (Statistics of the British EmpirCt ii. cap. 
5.); and the extraordinary increase in the con- 
sumption of ten, sugar, coffee, and such like ar- 
ticles, is too w'cll know'n to rctjnire being pointed 
out. The improvements that have been made 
in clothing and lodging arc, if po&sible, still 
more remarkable. Linen shirts, that w'ere for- 
merly luxuric.s, used only by the richer classes, 
are now w'orn by every body ; and the old, coarse, 
comfortless home-made cloths liave been wholly 
superseded by the better and cheaper products 
of the factories. The cheapness, to specify one 
instance, and extraordinary abundance of cotton 
fabrics, have given the poorest females the means 
of greater comfort, neatness, and display in dress, 
than were enjoyed by the highest classes in the 
first half of last century. And any one who com- 
pares the old farm-liou.scs and cottages, or the 
houses in the old narrow streets and lanes in any 
one of our great towns, with the farm-houses, 
cottages, and town lodgings for the poor, built 
within the last fifty, and still more, ^e last thirty 
years, will at once be sensible of a vast iin- 
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provement Essential as ' glass windows may Signal as the spread of iximrovement has been 
now appear, in the 16th century they were every where throughout Great Britain since 
luxuries, all but unknown, in the castles of nso, it has been greatest in Scotland. This, no 
the principal nobility in England ; and in Scot- doubt, has been principally owing to the fact of 
land, in the early part of last century, glass Scotland being previously in a comparatively 
was seldom seen in the windows of the first backward state. But its progress since the 
class of country houses, and never in cottars, raoeh referred to, or rather since the close of the 
{StatiOics of British JEm/nre, i. 714.) The lat- American war, has been all but unprecedented; 
ter were then, also, almost universally destitute and if at all, has only been surpassed by the 
even of chimneys! But the liberal use of these, progress made by Kentucky, and one or two 
and of glass, is not the only circumstance more of the American states, 
in which modern houses excel those built in Ireland, we regret to say, improvement has 
previously to the American war. The former been much less rapid than in any part of Great 
are in ail respects superior. They are con- Britain ; but even there a considerable advance 
structed on a larger scale ; the apartments are has been made ; and the fair presumption seems 
more spacious aiid lofty; they are better vend- to be, now that the civil disabilities under which 
lated; and arc supplied with water to an extent the Catholics laboured have been removed, that 
of which our ancestors had no idea. It is, in improvement will proceed with an accelerated 
fact, to the better construction of houses, the pace. 

greater width of streets, and, above all, to the If any thing more than has been already stated 
abundant supply of water and the effective were required to establish the astonishing im- 
svstem of under-ground drainage that now exists, provement in the condition of the people of 
that the entire freedom of our great towns from Great Britain during the last fifty years, it 
^idemic diseases, and the wonderful improve- would be evinced by the decrease that has 
ment in the health of the inhabitants are mainly taken place in the rate of mortality since 1760 
to be ascribed. and 1770. The extreme limit of human life 

II. Account of the Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported flrom the UniUd 
Kingdom, specifying the various Countries to which the same were exported, and the Values sent to each, in 
each Year, from 1830 to 1838. 
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in. Account of tho Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise imported into, 
exported from, and retained for Consumption in, the UnitiKi Kingdom, with Nett Produce of the Revenue accruing 
thereon, during the Years 1837 and 1838. 



Ashv, pearl and pot - cwt. 

Cocoa > - . Il». 

IlutkiandihelU • — 

CoiOte, viz — 

lirltiah plantation • 

Eaat India and Maurltltti • — 

Fordftn plantation • - 


147 ,.789 1S7,101 

1,85.1,000 4,096,409 

511,757 384A42 - 


countries, viz. ~ 

The U. S. of America - Iba. 320,651.716 431,4.17,888 

"‘\ri ■ ” *7l88?;5Jo ’‘5,4 i5’,478 

OtluT foreign countries - — 41616,889 4,759,680 

Total from foreign countries 354,090.830 466,074,551 

Cotton wool, from British — — — — — _ 

pcMHCtwIons, viz.— 

Bust Indies and Mauritius, 

the growth of - • »b8. 41,577,141 40,829,495 

ii,uhrw«. sidtaTlK - « «» 

growth of - - - 1,109,162 928,425 

. « . . , ” foreign — 396,540 600,931 

Other British possessions - — 23,654 16,606 


Quantltlas expertad. 

Quantities retained for 
Consamption. 

^ Nett Bevenue. 

1837. 

18.38. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 

18,810 

933,276 

6fl07 

659,287 

128.09S 

1,416,61.1 

48I,17C 

122,390 

1,601,787 

421,548 

1 

193 

} 13,922 

•* 

L. 

283 

13,285 

329,017 

1,320,255 

6.411,703 

93,257 

246,578 

10.95.3,455 

17,138,158 

0,205,6.34 

3,169 

15493,6.39 

10,263,843 

8,191 

1 696,645 

685/)82 

8/160,976 

11.293,290 

26/146.961 

25,765,673 




Indifm • • lbs. 

I.ar dye • - - — 

l.<ogwiN>d - > tons 

Madder - - cwt. 

Madrif^ roots • - — 

Flax and tow, orcodillaof 
hemp and flax - - — 

Currants - - — 

liCmons & oranges, chests or boxes 
Raisins - - — 

Bats of straw - - No. 

Platting ol straw • • Il>s. 

Hemp, undressed - cwt. 

Hides, untanned , viz. — 

Buffalo, bull, cow, ox, or 

I liorsc - - — 

Hides, tanned, vie. — 

Buffalo, bull, cow, ox, or 
horse - - lbs. 

Molasses • > cwt. 

Oil, olive • - gaHons 

— palm - • cwt. 

— train, spermaceti, and 

blubber - - tons 

Saltpetre and cuidt nitre - cwt. 

Flax and linseed • bushels 

Taxes - • — 

Silk, raw ... llts. 

Wash', knubs, and husks — 

Cassia lignea • - — 

Pepiier - - - — 

Pimento - - - — 

Sugar, viz.— 

West India, of British pos- 
sessions ... cwt. 
East India, of British |K)b- 
sessions - • > 

East India, of foreign pos- 

Mauritius - . . — 


Foreign ... 
Tallow 

Tea .... 
Timber, vu.— 

Battens and batten ends gt.l 
Jleals and deal ends 
Masts above 6 and under 8 
. ins. in diameter - 
Masts above K and under 12 
ins. in diameter 
Masts abov 12 ins. and up- 
wards . . - 

Oak planks 

Staves - • -gt'l 

8 ins. sq. and upwarda 

Unenumeratad 
Wainscot logs 

Tin .... 
Tobacco, viz. — 
Unmanufactured - 
Monufiuitiued or cigan 
Snuff* • - - 

Wine, viz.— 

Cape ... 
French . > • 

Portugal ... 
Madera 

Spanish ... 
Other sorts, including wine 
mixed inoond 


• — 407,286,783 507, 8.'iO,677 39,722,031 .T0,644,469|il 

- *bs. f:.'i.l5.K73 7.004.996 'sAK7..'i61 5.143.891 


8A45, 035 455,03(1,755 


348,362 46,649 


890,739 316,369 


Ba w. 

3,305,2.38 3,521,434 448,382 374,697 

896,679 428,851 .... 

77,627 193,627 .... 

537,961 604,671 .... 

AeAned ac tual weight. 
265,073 281,788 227,807 283,646 

1, 314/149 1,122,449 52,375 12,513 

36,973,981 40,413,714 4,716.248 8,577,877 


87.144,107 30,162,024 17/141,587 11,640,495 

632,186 l,445/)84 302,869 652,986 

4,153 557 3,472 791 

618,105 348/172 6.766 8,712 

725,140 544,129 106,935 131/125 

8,693/t65 3,1.33,725 199,518 245,166 

289,400 264,920 148,107 1.39,11.3 

8/102,585 3,375/147 492,345 663,243 

904.88.3 857,491 881,122 406/168 


88,480| 8,518,484 1,&34,793 1,588.487 


3,954/110 3,909,665 4,760,56.3 4,656A92 


1.889,514 1.160,167 20.3.977 18.3,669 

30,625.206 32,351,.'i93 3,223,840 S.3(.2,0.35 

14,451 17,610 1.3.3,806 161,112 

66,6^1 1 70,878 5811,570 628,2(il 


633,899 456,416 

36,15.5 41,425 


22,.321,489 23,149,786 8,417,663 8 , 561,812 

144/i85 189,716 *bw*iwsxi 

351 294 I 


2/560,252 2,900,457 1 

111/1761 110,294 


2,278,2631 2,497,5.38 V 1,497,957 
502,319] 526,1731 J 


6,391A31 6 . 99 O. 271 I 1.687J197 
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assigned by the Psalmist has not, indeed, been 
extended; but a much larger proportion of those 
born arrive at or approach to that limit than 
formerly. The probable life of a male annui- 
tant 5 years of age (a picked life), at the com- 
mencement of last century, has been found to 
be 39*03 years; whereas it appears that the 
probable life of a male of 5 years of age, taken at 
an average of the mass of the population, from i 
1813 to 1830, was not less than 49*80, or nearly 
11 years greater than the former 1 This extra- 
ordinary improvement must, no doubt, be as- 
cribed to a variety of causes : partly to the 
drainage of bo^ and marshes, by which agues and j 
marsh-fevers have been entirely banished from i 
many districts ; partly to improvements in the 
diet, dress, lodgings, and other accommodations 
of the mass of the people ; partly to the greater 
prevalence of clcaidiness; and partly, and since 
1800 chiefly, perhaps, to discoveries in medical 
science and the extirpation of the small-pox. 
But, however explained, this, and the facts men- 
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tioned above, show conclusively that the bene- 
ficial influence of the extraordinary improve- 
ments in arts and sciences made during the last 
60 or 70 years has not been countervailed by the 
increase of population, and that it has not been 
confined to the upper and middle classes. On 
the contrary, these improvements have been es- 
pecially beneficial to the labourers. The latter 
are at this moment incomparably better fed, 
better clothed, and better lodged than at any 
former period of our history; and, in point of 
fact, daily enjoy, and reckon as indispensable, a 
great number of articles of convenience and 
luxury that formerly could rarely be obtained 
even by the richest lords. 

Shipping . — Thfif mercantile marine of Great 
Britain first began to attain to considerable im- 
portance in the reign of Elizabeth ; and it has 
continued progressively to increase with the in- 
creasing colonics and commerce of the country. 

I The subjoined Tables give a view of its present 
I magnitude, and of the navigation of tlie empire: — 


1, Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, with the Number of their Crews, belonging to the British 
Empire, on the 31st Decbmbcr, 1630, 1637, and 1838 : — 



N36. 

1837. 

1838. 

United Kingdom - 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, > 
and Man - - - i 

British Plantations • 

Total 

VtaseU. 

19.H23 

5G5 

h,432 

Tom. 

2,312,846 

36,903 

442,897 

Mm. 

138,136 

3,995 

2»,!m 

VUMflt. 

19,936 

600 

5,.501 

Tom. 

2,290,227 

.37,294 

457,497 

Jlfrn. 

139,232 

4,230 

30.044 

Veuelt. 

20,300 

612 

5,697 

Tom. 

2,38:1,484 

37,276 

469,842 

Mm. 

143,007 

4,350 

31,226 

25,820 1 2,792.840 

170,637 

26,0:J7 1 2,791,018 

173, .506 

26,609 

2.8!»0,601 

178,583 


II. Account of the Number and Tonnage of Coasting Vessels, including their repeated Voyages, which entered 
inwards and cleared outwards, with Cargoes, at the several Torts of the United Kingdom, during 1837 and 
1838; dislinguishiiig the Vessels einjduyed in the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland from other 
Coasters : — 


Coasting Trade. 

ENTERED INWARDS. 

CLEARED OUTWARDS. 

1837. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

Employed in the intercourse ho- 7 
tween Great Britain and Ireland! 
Other Coasting Vessels - 

Total 

Shipt. 

10,299 

117,712 

Tonwtge. 

1,202,104 

9,207,266 

Shipt. 

10,312 

117,859 

Tonnage. 

1,264,976 

9.226,777 

Shipt. 

16,347 

122,443 

Tonnage. 

1,585,624 

9,315,56.3 

Shipt. 

15,908 

121,895 

Tonnage. 

1,6.56,216 

9,269,307 

128,011 

10,409,370 128171 

10.491,752 

138.790 

10,901,187 

137,803 

10,826,.523 


HI. Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Foreign Trade of tlie U. Kingdom, dis- 
tinguishing the Countries to which they belonged, which entered inwards and cleared outwards in the Years 
1837 and 1888, exclusive of Vessels in Ballast, and of those mployed in the Coasting Trade between Great Britain 
and Ireland : — 


1 Countries to which the Vessels belonged. 


ENTERED 

INWARDS 


CLEARED OUTWARDS. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 


Shipt. 

12,252 

221 

140 

723 

8.50 

715 

872 

4.38 

311 

801 

63 

76 

44 

606 

9 

Tomuigt. 

2,346,300 

61,791 

18,354 

116,578 

59.077 

142,929 

60,607 

88.773 

34,317 

84,537 

7,460 

7,984 

9,756 

" 276,844 1 
612 j 

Shipt. 

12,890 

249 

1.56 

867 

897 

883 

913 

589 

279 

983 

49 

46 

32 

1 

803 1 
2 ' 

1 

Tonnage. 

2,464,020 

67,346 

19,861 

132,706 

63,920 

169,817 

67,180 

50,3.58 

35.335 

49,776 

6,503 

4.338 

7.261 

478 

362,969 

386 

Shipt. 

10,614 

119 

118 

208 

852 

406 

581 

404 

345 

1,132 

55 

29 

49 

611 

3 

Tonnage. 

1,861,121 

33.562 

14,611 

22.471 

60.576 

71,808 

44,649 

41.438 

39,863 

87,382 

6,691 

3.270 

11,093 

279.429 

764 

Shipt. 

11,471 

124 

128 

243 

865 

432 

637 

444 

361 

1,600 

55 

23 

29 

799 

8 

Tonnage. 

2,068,240 

34,501 

15,891 

24,535 

61,645 

76,322 

47,021 

42,963 

61,270 

12.5,565 

6.300 
2,277 

6.301 

362,954 

609 

1 Total - - - . 

-jm 



3,501,954 

1 .5,526 

2,578.018 

17.204 

2;§16,302 
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The following Tabic exhibits an account of longing to the different divisions ot the British 
the number and tonnage of the steam ships be- dominions in 1836: — 



England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United Kingdom. 

Zeleaof 

BritUh 

PlancatlQns. 

Total. 

Vesaels. 

Tonnage. 

yewel«. 

Tonnage. 

VesseU. 

Tonnage. 

Vewieli.! Tonnage. 

VeneU. 

Tonnage. 

VeMeli. 

Tonnage. 

Venela. 

Tonnage. 

IK38 

mm 



84 



5 

709 

44 


mnm 

82,716 


Ship-building is principally carried on at the 
ports of London, Sunderland, Newcastle, Hull, 
Jiiverpool, &c. The business has of late in- 
creased very rapidly at Sunderland; so much 
so, that while only 60 ships, of the burden of 
7,500 tons, were built in that port in 1830, no 
fewer tlian 247 ships, of the burden of 59,441 


tons, were built in it in 1838 1 Of late years, 
many steam-boats and other craft have been 
built in the Clyde. The ships built in the 
Thames bear, generally, the highest character. 
At a rough average, the cost, including outfit, 
of the new ships annually sent to sea may be 
estimated at from 10/. to 12/. a ton. 


Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, that were built and registered in the 
Ports of the British Bmpire, in 1336, 1837, and 1838 : — * 



1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

ITnitcil Kingdom - - - - 

Isles of Guernsey. Jersey, and Man , - 
British Plantations 

Total - ... - 

reuOM. 

€79 

30 

44-1 

Tannage. 

3,127 

66,604 

VetuU. 

936 

69 

510 

Tonnage. 

131J71 

4,751 

71,806 

VueeU. 

1,089 

58 

343* 

Tonmage. 

16^55 

4,204 

46,811 

1,150 

156,240 

1,515 1 

1 207,228 

1,490 

207,270 


Money.— The metallic money of the United 
Kingdom, consists partly of gold, and partly 
of silver and copper, coins. The standard of our 
gold coin is 11 parts fine to 1 part alloy: a 
pound troy of (his standard gold is coined into 
46 sovereigns and il^ths of a sovereign, or into 
46/. 14s. 6d.; so that the sovereign contains 
113‘001 grains fine, and 123*274 grains standard, 
gold. 

The standard of our silver coin is 11 oz. 2 
dwt. fine to 18 dwt. alloy. Since 1816, a pound 
of this standard silver has been coined into 66 
shillings, so that each shilling contains 80*727 
grains pure silver, and 87*27 grains standard. 
Silver coins form a mere subsidiary currency, 
and are legal tender to the extent only of 40s. 

Copper coins are much over-valued in our 
currency, and are legal tender to the extent only 
of Is. 

But by far the greater part of the considerable 
transactions in the United Kingdom having re- 
ference to money, are settled by the intervention 
of paper ; that is, by the agency of the notes of 
the different banking companies, or of bills. In 
England and Ireland, no bank note can be 
issued for less than 5/., but in Scotland they may 
be issued so low as 1/. ; they are all made pay- 
able to bearer on demand, cither in coin or in 
notes of the Bank of England. The latter, 
with the banks of Scotland and Ireland, are the 
principal banking establishments. Bills vary in 
every possible way, as to amount, time, and place 
of parent. 

CoTUtitiUion. — For full details as to this in- 
teresting and important head, the reader is re- 
ferred to the articles England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. It is here suflicient to observe, that 
the British constitution appears to have been at its 
outset substantially the same with the constitution 
originally established in most of the other Euro- 
pean states formed out of the ruins of the Roman 
empire.f But it is the peculiar boast and happi- 
ness of England that she alone has had the ^ood 
sense or good fortune to preserve that distribu- 
tion of power among the different orders of the 
community which at one time prevailed among 
the French, Spaniards, &c. Our govern- 


• R|tani» defective. .... 

t **■ l*on vent Ute,” im Mimteiqulcu, "radimraWe ouvrage de 
Tadte eur taenHeun dee Gerowiiu, on vena que e'aatd'eux qiw let 
Aneloia m\ tiri lidde de leur gouvemcment politique. Cv 
ajMme a M trouvi daiu lea boia!’’ dt$ Lots, llv. xl. cap. 6 


ment is of the species called mixed, being 
partly monarchical, partly aristocratical, and 
partly democratical. The executive authority 
is vested in the sovereign, or rather in the mi- 
nisters chosen by him, while the legislative au- 
thority is shared by the sovereign and by the 
houses of Lords and Commons. The former of 
these houses consists of dignified clergymen, and 
of nobles whose dignity is hereditary, and who 
arc generally possessed of large fortunes. 

At present (1839) it consists of — 

Prers of the blood royal - - - 3 

Archbishops - - - - 2 

Dukes - -' - - _ ai 

M.irquiseg - - - - 20 

Karls - - - - . - 113 

Viscounts - - - - 19 

Barons ... . . 200 

Scotch representative peers - - 16 

Irish ditto . - • - 28 

English bishops - - - 24 

Iri^ representative ditto - . . 4 

Total - 450 

The House of Commons. — The predominating 
power in the state — consists of 658 representa- 
tives chosen by electors in the different coun- 
ties and represented towns; and though the 
sovereign be not, his ministers are, responsible 
to it and to the H. of Lords for all acts done by 
them in their public capacity. According to 
the theory of the constitution, the H. of C. is 
chosen by and represents the wishes, ieclings, 
and prejudices of the British people. But 
if by people be meant the full-grown male 
pop. of the U. Kingdom, this statement is 
altogether erroneous. By far the greater por- 
tion of the population has not, and never had, 
any thing directly, and but .little indirectly, 
to do with the choice of the members of the 
H. of C. DoMm to the passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832, the members for counties in Eng- 
land were chosen by persons having a freehold, 
or a life interest in freehold property, worth 40s. 
a year; and in towns the right of election was 
usually in the corporation, or in the corporation 
and freemen. That hostility to the old system 
that paved the way for the Reform Act was not 
occasioned so much by the faulty mode in which 
representatives were chosen in towns entitled 
to send them to the H. of C., as by the decayed 
condition of many of these towns. The pari. 
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boTOUffhs had all been gpecified previously to the 
Kevomtion ; and no provision was made in the 
constitution for admitting representatives for 
such new boroughs as might afterwards attain 
to importance, or for the disfranchisement of 
such of the pari, boroughs as might happen to 
fall into insignificance. Hence it came to pass 
that many commercial and manufacturing towns, 
which had attained to vast wealth and importance 
after the pari, boroughs were selected, were ex- 
eluded from all share in the representation, while, 
on the other hand, many boroughs that had be- 
come quite unimponant continued to enjoy this 
valuable privilege. A distinction of this sort 
could not be long endured; and but for the 
engrossing excitement occasioned by the late 
French war, it would, most likely, have been ob- 
viated some twenty ye^rs sooner. The Refonn 
Act, by disfranchising a good many decayed and 
trifling boroughs, and enfranchising the greater 
ones, and giving the right of voting at the elec- 
tion of members to the holders of iOL houses, 
has rendered the H. of C. a good deal more de- 
mocratical than formerly, and has, con'icquently, 
made it correspond better with the theory of the 
constitution. This tendency has, perhaps, also 
been strengthened by the changes that were at 
the same time made in the county representation, 
though that U more doubtful. 

STATisncAL View of the Representation of the United 
Kingdom. 



Number 

R(>ci8tered 

Pop. (exclusive 
or army and 

PIacci repreMnted. 

of 

Elertorbf 

Members. 

1S38. 

navy), 1831. 

Xnfftand. 




40 Counttu. • 

144 

434.041 

8,336,2ri0 

2 Univenlticg - 

4 



187 OitMib nml Burslu - 

323 

31 1,946 

4,764,742 

Wole*. 




12 CounticH 

lA 

33.880 

600,87 1 

A3 Cltii'K, Burohs, &c. > 
Sattlatul. 

14 

11,782 

196,314 

.33 CountleB 

30 

46,480 

l,v'>(l0,107 

70 Citlca and Burghs - 

23 

36,381 

8(jA,(X)7 

Ireland. 




32 Counties 

04 

66, .3.33 

7,027,A09 

1 University 

33 CIUOB and Buighs - 

2 

3y 

2,121 

32,646 

739,892 



978,816 

24 ,029,71 >2 


It remains to be seen whether the changes 
that have been made in the 'system of repre- 
sentation will turn out in the end to be beneficial. 
It is obvious that such a modification in our in- 
stitutions as should admit the great towns that 
had grown up since the pari, boroughs were se- 
lected to a direct participation in the privileges 
of the constitution, w'as alike just and indisiicns- 
able. It was an insult to common sense to pre- 
tend that Gatton and Old Saium should be re- 
presented, and that Manchester and Birmingham 
should not ; and the wonder is, that so revolting 
an anomaly should have been so long maintained. 
The only question now is, has the franchise been 
placed in proper hands? Time only can resolve : 
this ; but there are, perhaps, some grounds for 
apprehension. It ap^ars to us that, in a coun- 
try like Great Britain, with so great a public 
debt, and where so much depends on the sccu- 
rity of property in opinion, as well as in fact, 
the power to send representatives to the H. of 
C. should not have been voluntarily conceded, ex- 
cept to those who, from their position in society, 
might be presumed to have a substantial in- 
terest in the support of the existing order of 
thinn. But. the occupier of a 10/. house or of 
a soil, farm may be, and in fact not unfre- 
quently is, little better than a beggar. And we : 
are not of the number of those who contend that 
a person with only 5s., or without any thing, | 
will feel himself as much interested in good 
government, and in the maintenance of that sc- 
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curity so essential to all great undertakings, as 
the owner of an estate or of a cotton-mill. That 
such a person has a real interest in the well- 
being and tranquillity of the empire, is most 
true ; but it is absurd to suppose that he will 
be so likely to be influenced by a wish for its 
promotion, or that he will be so little likely to 
lend a willing ear to the seductive harangues of 
demagogues, or to give his sanction, in periods 
of distress or excitement, to dangerous innova- 
tions, as a person with some considerable amount 
of j)ropcrty. 

That there are difficulties in the way of the 
establishment of a property qualifica- 

tion is true, but they are far from insuperable ; 
and provided the qualification were of a rea- 
sonable amount, it appears to be the must likely 
means of securing the election of representatives 
to whom the affairs of the country might be 
safely entrusted, and of providing for a really 
responsible, and, at the same time, safe and ju- 
dicious system of government. 

We believe, how'ever, that the objectionable 
class of electors alluded to above forms in most, 
if not in all, instances a minority : and that the 
good sense and obvious interest of the bulk of 
the peoide will be sufficient to hinder any rash 
or dangerous tampering with our institutions. 
It were well, houever, that steps were taken to 
give the Reform Act fair play, by putting a stop 
to the manufacture of fictitious votes. 1 n many 
instances this practice has been carried to a very 
great height, and threatens, unless put an end 
to, to subvert every sound principle of repre- 
sentation. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage resulting from 
the free constitution of the H. of C. has been 
indirect rather than direct. We owe to it what 
no other European nation has enjoyed — a really 
free press. According as the people increased 
in wealth and intelligence, and members for 
populous places found it necessary to conciliate 
public opinion, it became of importance to them 
to have their speeches printed and circulated over 
the country. Hence, though the rc])orting of 
debates be a breach of privilege. it has long been 
practised, with the consent of all parties. IVIem- 
bers, in fact, speak less to the House than to the 
reporters, aud, through them, to the country; 
and the censures and comments in which they 
arc accustomed to indulge become a warrant and 
an apology for similar censures on the part of 
journalists. It would have been subversive of 
every principle of justice to punish the latter for 
what had been proclaimed with impunity by the 
former. Hence it is that we are really indebted 
for the freedom of the press, that is, for the pal- 
ladium and only real safeguard of our rights and 
liberties — not so much to the votes, as to the 
debates carried on in the II. of C. Freedom 
of debate produced freedom of printing; and, 
consequently, gave us the only effectual security 
for good government, and the only real check 
upon abuse. It would require a lengthened 
essay, or rather a large volume, to point out all 
the advantages we derive from the freedom of 
the press; but it is not too much to say, that 
we are mainly indebted to it for the high place 
we hold among the nations of the earth; and 
should we ever be deprived of it, our other in- 
stitutions would, one by one, be subverted, or 
be rendered of comparatively little importance, 
and the sun of Britain's glory would set—* and 
for ever. 

Next to the security affbrded by the frfsdom 
of the press, trial by jury has been the %rand 
bulwark of the liberties of the people of Eng- 
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land. This institution is of very remote origin, 
and, like representative assemblies, was at one 
time introduced into several European countries. 
It is expressly laid down by the great charter, 
that **nidliis liber homo CapUUur, vel imprison- 
ctur, aut erulet,^ aut aUquo alio modo destrueturt 
nisi per legale judidum parium suoruTn, vel per 
legem terree.*' ** The founders of the English 
laws,'* says Blackstone, “have with excellent 
forecast contrived that no man should be called 
to answer to the king for any capital crime, unless 
upon the preparatory accusation of 12 or more 
of his fellow-subjects ; (the grand,; ury ;) and that 
the truth of every accusation, whether preferred in 
the shape of indictment, information, or appeal, 
should be afVerwards confirmed by the unanimous 
suffrages of 12 of his equals and neighbours, (the 
petty jury indifferently chosen, and superior to 
suspicion. So that the liberties of England 
cannot but subsist so long as this palladium Yq- 
mains sacred and inviolate, not only from all 
open attacks, which none will be so hardy as to 
make, but also from ail secret machinations, 
which may sap and undermine it, by introducing 
new and arbitrary methods of trial, by justices 
of the peace, commissioners of the revenue, and 
courts of concience.” ( Book iv. cap. 27. ) 

With the exception of England, trial by jury, 
in most other countries, was not long in being 
either suppressed or perverted ; that is, juries 
were either entirely dispensed with, and the 
power to try prisoners entrusted to judges ap- 
pointed by the different governments, or the 
institution was kept up in name only, its object 
and spirit being totally changed. Instead of jiiiy- 
men being “indifferently chosen, and free from 
suspicion,” which is of the very essence of jury 
trial, they were not unfreqiiently selected by the 
crown, or its creatures! When so perverted, 
this institution, from being an efficient pro- 
tection against unjust and unfounded accusa- 
tions, becomes a most convenient and dan- 
gerous instrument in the hands of an unprin- 
cipled government. Hence, it is always im- 
possible to form any fair estimate of the judi- 
cial systems of any two or more countries, 
or of the protection afforded by each to life 
and property, from merely learning that trial 
by jury is established in them. Every thing de- 
pends on its organisation. If juries be fairly 
and impartially chosen from the mass of the 
people, they are the best bulwarks that can pro- 
ba|)ly be devised for the protection of innocence ; 
but if otherwise — if thcy.may be named, or their 
election influenced, by judges or government 
officers, they throw a constitutional veil over the 
acts of the oppressor,, and are, in all respects, 
most inimical to the public interests. 

In England, the selection of jurymen having 
been always, or at least very generally, made on 
fair principles, jury trial has been deservedly in 
the highest degree popular. In most countries, 
the fact of government bringing a charge against 
an individual, and his condemnation, have been 
nearly identical ; but it has been quite other- 
wise with us. Here the charge had to be re- 
ferred to 12 individuals fairly selected from 
among the freeholders of the neighbourhood; 
and unless they were unanimously of opinion 
that the charge was well founded^ the accusation 
fell to the ground, and no farther legal proceed- 
ings bottomed upon it could be instituted against 
the accused. 

The signal benefits derived from jury trial in 
ciimuMl cases, and in charges of treason and 
sediAn ; and the fact that, were it given up in 
one class of cases, it might graduaHy fall into 
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disuse in othersy'seem to be the principal causes 
of its being continued as a means of trying all 
descriptions of civil suits. The fair presump, 
tion, however, would seem to be, that a large 
class of civil cases might be as well, or better 
decided by a judge or judges appointed for that 
purpose ; and one would oe disposed to think 
that trial by jury might now be advantageously 
confined to tluit description of civil cases where 
the facts are disputed, for the investigation of 
which it is so peculiarly well fitted. 

The vital importance of an indifferent selec- 
tion of jurymen is obvious; but if any dbubt 
should remain in the mind of any one with re- 
spect to it, that will be removed by comparing 
ite influence ^ in England with its influence 
in Scotland : in the former, it has been the best 
defence of the liberty of the subject ; whereas, 
in the latter, it was the readiest means govern- 
ment could employ to oppress and get rid of 
any obnoxious individual ! This anomalous result 
was entirely owing to the fact that, in England, 
juries were fairly selected ; while in Scotland, 
they were nominated by the sheriffs and judges ! 
Luckily, however, this gross abuse has been at 
last obviated ; and Scotland, as well as England, 
is now' in the bond fide enjoyment of trial by jury, 

lieligimi The most perfect toleration is 

given to the professors of diffurent religious 
creeds in the U. Kingdom. But, from the Re- 
volution dow'n to 1829, Catholics were excluded 
from parliament, and were incapable of hold- 
ing most offices of trust and emolument. These 
unjust and degrading disabilities were, however, 
remiived at the epoch referred to ; and Catho- 
lics may now be elected members of the legisla- 
ture, and are eligible to almost all offices. 
The repeal of the test and cor)mration acts, in 
1828, removed sundry disabilities under which 
dissenters previously laboured. 

The established church of England has re- 
tained the episcopal form of church government, 
with its subordination of ranks ; and is a very 
richly-endowed institution. Its tenets, w'hicn 
are partly Lutheran and partly Calvinistic, arc 
embodied in the famous 39 Articles. The Kirk, 
or established church of Scotland, which is Pres- 
byterian in form and Calvinistic in principle, is 
moderately well endowed. The greatest equality 
subsists among its members ; and, on the whole, 
it may be said to be an extremely useful and an 
essentially popular body. 

These churches respectively enjoy the confi- 
dence and support of the great bulk of the people 
of England and Scotland. But it is quite other- 
wise with the established church of Ireland. I’he 
latter is identical with the Church of England. 
Inasmuch, how'ever, as the doctrines of the Re- 
formation never made any considerable progress 
in Ireland, and as the great bulk of its inhabit- 
ants have always been Roman Catholics, the es- 
teblishcd church has been that of a small minor- 
ity only, and has never possessed the esteem of 
the jieople. On the contrary, they have always 
regarded it as a usurpation, as originally forc^ 
upon them by the arms, and upheld by the power, 
of England, and as being hostile alike to their 
religion and their secular interests. Much of the 
disturbance qnd disaffection that always prevail 
in Ireland arc to be ascribed to this unhappy 
constitution of the established church. It is in 
truth little better than a contradiction and an 
absurdity to make the chumh of a small mi- 
nority tlie national church, and to aasign to it 
funds that might amply provide for the religious 
instruction of the whole people. It is not to be 
supposed that the majority should tamely ac- 
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quiesce in such a state of things; and common 
sense would suggest that the Catholic should 
be made the established religion of Ireland, 
or, at all events, that the Catholic clergy 
should participate, in jiroportion to the number 
of their adherents, in the endowments now ^ 
exclusively -enjoyed by the established clergy- 
men. 

Revenue and Expenditure, — That portion of 
the national revenue that is withdrawn from 
the public by means of taxes, and appropriated 
to the use of government, amounts at present 
(lB39)*io about 50 , 000 , 000 ^. sterling, and far 
exceeds in magnitude the public revenue of any 
otlicr country. But it 'knust not thence be in- 
ferred that taxation is here comparatively heavy. 
Its pressure is not to be estimated by the actual 
amount of the sum taken from the people and 
lodged in the coffers of the treasury ; but by the 
mode in which taxes are imposed, and the ability 
of the people to bear them. In some countries 
taxes are imposed on certain classes only ; and 
even where this gross inequality does not exist, 
they ore often imposed on erroneous principles, 
and in a way that makes their assessment and 
collection peculiarly difficult and injurious. But 
in the U. Kingdom taxation presses C(iually, or 
very nearly so, on all classes ; and, without pre- 
tending to say that our system of taxation is 
perfect, or that it might not be materially im- 
)rovcd, it appears, speaking generally, to be 
blinded on sound principles, and is practically 
as little injurious as it could well be rendered. 
And if we compare the magnitude of our taxes 
with that of the national revenue whence they 
arc derived, it will probably be found that the 
complaints of the peculiarly heavy pressure of 
taxes in this country are, in a great measure, 
without foundation.* It is not to the influence 


I of taxation, but to the expensive style of living, 

I which prevails amongst us, and which luckily 
(for it is the grand incentive to industry and 
invention^ pervades all classes, that the difficulty 
many individuals have in preserving their places 
in society is to be ascribed. Far, indeed, fhim 
supposing that the influence of taxation in Great 
Britain has been hostile to the increase of pub- 
lic opulence and private comfort, we believe it 
has had a precisely opposite effect. To the 
desire of rising in the world, the increasing pres- 
sure of taxation during the late war superadded 
the fear of being thrown down to a lower station, 
and the two together produced results that we 
should in vain have looked for from the unas- 
sisted agency of either. Oppressive taxes would 
have had an opposite effect ; and instead of pro- 
ducing new displays of industry and economy, 
woula have produced only despair and national 
impoverishment ^But it was seen that the in- 
crease of taxation might be met by increased 
exertion and economy ; and this increased ex- 
ertion has, in fact, ledoto the production of n 
far greater amount of wealth than was required 
to meet the increased demands of the revenue 
collectors. 

About three fourths of the public revenue are 
derived from duties of customs and excise ; and 
I the rest from duties on stamps, the assessed 
I taxes, and the post-office. With few exceptions, 
the duties seem to be judiciously selected ; and 
though it be true that some of them, as those 
on foreign brandy, tobacco, &c., would be more 
productive were they materially reduced, the de- 
fect is not in the selection of the articles on 
which to impose duties, but in the too great height 
to which the^ have been carried ; a defect that 
admits of being easily obviated. 
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Aur.oTTNT of Ihe Public Income of the United Kingdom, in 183G, 1837, nnd 1838. — eonUnued. 




1H3G. 

18;i7. 

1858. i 

Stamps : — 


£ 


jC 


£ 

£ ! 

Post horses 

. 

226,649 

. 

240,283 

. 

241, 26G 


Receipts 


172,693 


172,280 

. 

173.825 

i 

Other stamp duties 

* 

482,601 

’7.850,377 

436,.506 

’7.2G5,m 

4G8,784 

7,453,753 

Assessed and land taxes : — 





Land taxes 

. 

1,199,609 


1,192,63.6 


1,184.8.30 


Windows 

. 

l,2fvl,325 

2(y7,3n 


1,257,878 

. 

1,262,661 


Servants 

. 

• 

201,044 

- 

201,018 


Horses 


390,222 


380,5f)3 

• 

877,477 


! Carriages 

. 

449,792 

. 

441,173 

- 

442,757 


Dogs 

• 

168,190 

• 

155,931 


1.56,200 


Other assessed taxes 

- 

262,U.''.G 

’ 3.921 ,.*«5 
2,:t.'K),(>02 

^K).892 

’3,890,146 

2,339,739 

278,242 

3,903,085 

2,346,278 

Post-office 



. 

_ 

Crown lands 

. 

. 

:{G1,593 

. 

419,780 


388,642 

i 

I Other ordinary revenues and other 



1 

resource# 


- 

146,130 

• 

322,188 


312,575 1 

Total income 



ri2, 895,298 

- 

50..592.G53 

- 

51,278,928 

Excess of expenditure over income 

- 

* 

■ 

72G.460 

- 

441,819 

1 



r>2,895,29t^ 

- 

1 .51,319.113 1 

1 - 

51.720,747 1 


The following is an account of the nett 
amount (including the expenses of collection) 
contributed by each of the three great divisions 
of the U. Kingdom to the principal branches of 
the public revenue in 1838 : — 


1 1 England. | Scotland. 

Ireland. 

U. Kingilmn.^ 

Ciifttoms 

EacMiP 

1 Stamps 

I 'I’axiM 

1 Pmt-ofDce 

1 Totals 

L. 

i8,yo2,ifin 

6.814,628 

3,666.K0'» 

1,90.5,2.55 

/.. 

1,518,081 
2,198,.Vi.5 
5.36, 1 15 
236,277 
211, .54.3 

1,041,190 
1 ,974,566 
461,747 

220,480 

L. 

22.. 3G5,54a 

14.750.. 5‘il 
7,212,4 "O 
.3.(K).3.0S(i 
2,.346,27K 

41,265,461 

4,701,271 

4,609, 9S.3 

50,577,715 



The expense per cent, of collecting the gross 
public revenue in 18.38 wa.s : — 



' fSrent Hritoln. | Inland. 

U. Kiiigrlom. 

rnstoms 

Exci'.e - . 

St.iinps . 

'J'lUCS 

Pi !>t-offlrc . 1 

Per cent. 

5 0 6 

6 6 4 

2 1 7i 

5 10 6 

1 25 1.3 9i 1 

Per cint. 

L. 11 19 .3 

9 16 21 

4 18 .3j 

39 16* 41 

Per cent. 

L. 5 12 I 

6 11 0 

2 5 .3 

5 19 6 
27 2 11 1 


1 n the following pa^e will be found a detailed 
account of the expenditure of the United King- 
dom in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


Dijcnce — Army. — The formation of a stand- 
ing anny was long regarded by our ancestors 
with extreme jealousy and aversion, so that its 
establishment in England is of comparatively 
modern origin, not dating farther back than the 
reign of Charles II. It is annually provided 
for by a vote of the II* of C. ; so that it is always 
in the power of the latter at any time to reduce, 
or, if it see cause, totally to disband, the army. 
But the old jealousies of which it was the 
object no longer exist; and there can be no 
doubt that the establishment of a properly trained 
regular military force is not only indispensable 
to guarantee the national independence from 
hostile attack, but that it is also by far the best 
force that can be employed to maintain internal 
tranquillity and order. It would be w'orse than 
useless to waste the reader’s time by dwelling on 
the transcendant merits and services of the Bri- 
tish army. It has been employed in every quar- 
ter of the world, and has every where exhibited 
all those qualities that go to form a perfect mi- 
litary force — the most unflinching courage, com- 
bined with the greatest patience and mrtitude 
under privations and hardships, and the constant 
observance of the strictest discipline. 

The British army is recruited by means of 
voluntery enlistment only ; and it is to be hoped 
that all attempts to introduce the conscription 
into this country will meet with no better succi^s I 


in future than that which has hitherto attended 
them. If soldiers could not be procured by other 
means, wc should then admit that necessity 
formed a valid excuse for the introduction of a 
conscription. But no such necessity has ever 
existed. No country that chooses to pay fair 
wages to its troops, and which treats them as 
men employed in the service of their country 
should be treated, will ever want for a supply 
of voluntary recruits. If we ever be forced to 
resort to the oppressive and odious resource of 
conscription, the necessity will have arisen from 
the adoption of some spurious system of econo- 
my, or from something wrong in the treatment 
of the troops, or both. 

The annual Mutiny Act, and the Articles of 
War is.sued by the crown, and subjoined to tliat 
act, constitute the code of martial Jaw in force in 
the British anny. 

We subjoin an account taken from ofllcial do- 
cuments of the regular troops (exclusive of the 
ordnance) at home, in the colonics and in foreign 
countries, in 1792, 1515, and 1834. 


At Home and in the Caloniee, 
Household cavali^ ... 

Foot euards . . 

Cavalry of tlje line 
Infantry of the line 
Ourrlson balUlinns 
Veteran battulions ... 

Wctet India regiments 
Miscellaneous and Colonial corps 
Pencibles . . . 

Foreign corps ... 

Augnientaaons in |irogrm 


fn India. 

Cavalry ofthe biio 

Infantry of tlie line . . . 

Totals . 


The number and de.scription of the land force 
embodied during the year ending the 31 st of 
March, 1837, were as follows : — 



Horses. 

Officers 

Non* 
com mis 
iiioned 
Officers 
and 
Truin- 
Iieters. 

Hank 

and 

Fllu. 

Tout. 

Life guards and horse 
guaras 

Cavalry of the line • 
Foot guards 

Infeatry of the line • 

822 

7,696 

200 

99 

712 

218 

4,610 

siii 

1,0.53 

8,678 

4,640 

81.407 

1,811 

10,166 

6,263 

92,566 

Totals 

But there were want- 
ing to complete Ihe 
ml number of men 

8,718 

6.639 

7,768 

96,678 

109,07.5 

8/136 

Making the total force 


1 



101,039 

Ordnance 

.. • 

827 

r ■ ■ ' ' 

• 

1 7A.'Mil 



HT 


1792. 

1816. 1 1834. 1 

779 

3,766 

5,409 

36,598 

1,.504 

9.612 

16,477 

138,701 

1,823 

2,922 

8.798 

7.147 
3,268 

21,314 

9.148 

1/iIl 

6.25.3 
7,002 

69,360 

1.86.3 
.3,727 

46,552 

512 

10,188 

220,714 

5,565 

24,(M5j 

88/116 

.3,1. 5f, 
17,0011 

57,252 

2.50,314 

108,672 
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Accodnt of the Public Expenditure of the United Kingdom In the Years 183C, 1837, 1838. 


Hkadb or Expknpituhr. 


Krvfnut — Charge* uf Cutleetum: 

Civil r r.ustoina 

Departmant ( Excibe • • - 

PreTcntlve Mirvicc, land guard, revenue imlice crulzcrs ondl 
harbour vettbclii . . • 


Htamps . . - - 

AsMiSKell lAXW • - 

Otlier ordinary revoiiuci! 
buperainiuaUon and uUiur allowonrcs 

Total charge of collcctlonl 
PuUic Debt. ' 

Intemt of permanent debt - - - 


i Management 
I 

I Interert on Exchequer bills 

Total debt] 

I Civil Crnvmment. Civil T.itl, Privy Purae. 

I HaUrlcs ol (he houitehuld, trodchinen’s bills 
I The allowniiceH to tlie Heveral bronubeh of the Royal Family,, 
and to hU Royal Highness Leopold Pniiuc ot Coburg (now 
Kingnrthe IfelKlans) . ** ' 

Thu lAird lieutenant of Ireland's establishment 
I'he s.iliiries and ox|ienses of tlic Houses of I’orliament (In- 
cluding printing) - • . ' 

Civil depaitineiils, Including sup Tannuatlon allnwanres 
Other annuities, pensions and sii))eraiinii.ition allowances on 
the consol idatecl fund and on the gross revenue 
Pensions civil list 

Total civil government 

Justice. 

Courts of justice 
Police and criminal prosecutions 
Correction - 

• Total justice! 

niplomaiic. ' 

Foreign ministers' halaries .uid pensions 
(' uiisuIk ' H.ilaries and superannuation allowances 
Hisburscinents, outiit, &c. 

Total diplomatii 

Vttreea. 


Army 


Navy 


jEir..U,e . 


Total army 


Total navy 


Ordnance < 

I Non-ellective 


& of men 

- 


« Total ordnance 

Total forces 

Army and ordnance, insurrection in Canada 
IknintlCH, &I. . for iiroinotiiig iisherius 
I'liblic works ... 

Paytneiitii out of the revenue of ciown lands, for Improvements 
and various public scr vices - - I 

Post-olllce: charges of cnllection and other payments 
^arantlne and warehousing estidilishintnits 
Miscellaneous services not cluteed under the foregoing heads 

Total expenditure! 

hurplus 


Afemomiu/um.— The amount of terminable Annuities on 5thl 
January Wiis . . . .> 

In corresponding pcr}iutuities, as estimated by Mr. Finlaison' 


6t7,138 

(i69,l!H' 


S4,lA6,664 

4,VX4,4X7 

1X(>,»68 


5Wfi,000 

3.3,346 


I57.7.31 

3o6,<J.3X 


32.3,661 

76,(K}0 


390,K37 

S2<),.320 

8a<J,827 


198..301 

94,620 

22,.3i:' 


3,82>I,S0.3 

(S7,122) 

2,b4.3,.3Kti 


(•iy,t)7i«) 

2,616,829 

(26.227) 

1,668,897 


(8..32Z) 

1,274,442 

(1.403) 

1.39,1.17 


I 


1,616,329 

662,219 

2,078/148 

169,394 

176,211 

47.6.37 

389,4.3.3 


2,851,225 


1,536,472 


63.0,842 

862.08U 


24,21.3,779 

4.193,746 

132,482 


8,.344,()0ri 

936,688 


278,8.37 

31,933 


1.37,820 

466,202 


401,9.32 

492,772 

428,711 


188,142 

99,930 

28,810 


(78,080) 

3,911,996 

(S.j,96.3) 

2,579,719 


(3(1,99.3) 
.3,21(.,073 
(2.3,.32n) , 
1,. 3.34 ,.384 


(8.6.32) , 
1,29(1.3.38 
(1,. 31.31 
164,l(i5 



32,89.3,298 


4,220,817, 

1,928,1.3.5; 


1,497,922 

561,096 


2.0.39,018 

139,0.33 

163,1.30 

49,127 

381,162 


2,813,792 


6.36,847 

8.31,194 


24,212,380 

4,18.3,966 

133,.366 


.308,000 

3.3,869 


142,193 

400,0(>4 


316,9.32 


12,466| 

301,896] 

.324,4.31 

(>8S,7U4 

121,7011 

1,191,112 


3 1, .3 19,1 1.3] 


4.34,302' 

.362,191 

46.3,6661 


182,028 

148,(i06 

62,198' 


1,488,.3I1 
£70,1 20| 

iMiiosiiTO 
154.213 
209,20.3 
52,21.3 
374, 40r 


2,84B,.'iOO 


29,251,010 


(82.746) 
4.263..341 
(90,911) , 

2,3.32,100 


6,81.3,641 


(.30,.39y) 
3.046,867 
(24 ,.3.30) 
1,17.3..3(,1 


4..320.128I 


(9,012) , 
1,219,6.33 


31/119,11.3 


4,202,042 

l,87(y,743! 


2,292,662' 


- i 2,331,2971 


12,720.7.M) 

.300.(K)0 

1.3,1.31 

.322,3.39 

114,731, 

676,8.3.3 

1.34,3.31 

1,.3.3‘I,01S 


4,292,173 

1,830,6.34 


The charge for the above forces, exclusive ofl 
the ordnance, was 4,151,588/., of which 691,135/. 
were to be defrayed by the East India Company. , 
The charge for the ordnance during the same yearj 
was 1,263,449/. ; making the total expense of the 
ejjective military force in 1 836>37, 5,415,087/. But 
to this has to be added the charge for non-^ctivc 
services, that is, for half-pay and jiciisions to 
officers and men, which aniountcd, during the 
same year, to 2,523,578/. ; making the total cost 
of the army, including the sum to be repaid by 
the East India Company, 7*938, 6651. 

The forces embodied in 183*i-37, exclusive of] 
the ordnance, were distributed as follows ; — 

* (Ireat Britain .... 2.3/,83 

Inland 18.871 

.A i>road (notin India) - - 3.3,866 

India . . ... 19,720 

* Total • IPI.0.39 


The pay and other emoluments of the officers 
and men depend partly on the length of their 
service and partly on the department of the ser- 
vice to which they belong. In the household 
troops, the pay of privates varies from is. 9^^/. to 
2s. 0|f/. a day ; in the cavalry of the line it is 
is. 4(1. ; in the foot guards. Is. 2d. ; and in the 
infantry of the line. Is. Irf. Soldiers, however, 
arc not entitled to receive the whole of this sum 
in money : when at home and in barracks, they 
are supplied with certain rations, for which 6d. 
a day, and not more, is to be deducted from their 
pay. The greater part of their clothes and ac- 
coutrements are furnished at the public expense ; 
but certain deductions are made from their pay 
on that account. Pensions arc granted for ca- 
sualties in action, &c., and to soldiers diseJ^arged 
after certain periods of service. (The regulo- 
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lions reliitinj^ to pay, half-pav, pensions, &v., 
miw be seen in the Army List.) 

Exclusive of the regular troops, there is also 
the militia, yeomanry, and police. The first has 
not been embodied since 1815. The yeomanry 
is a species of volunteer cavalry that former^ 
was much more considerable than at present. It 
is a description of force of which the utility is 
very doubtrul ; and it appears to us that wherever 
a military force has to be employed, the prefer- 
able plan is to employ regular troops. Under 
the new organisation, the police has become a 
valuable species of force, and is extensively em- 
ployed in Ireland, and in London, and several 
towns in England: 

Navy. — The naval service has always been 
exceedingly popular in this country; and the 
navy has long been reckoned the. pride and best 
bulwark of the empire. I'he II. of Lords, in 
an address to Queen Anne, in 1707i laid it down 
as “a most undoubted maxim, that the honour, 
security, and wealth of this kingdom docs de- 
pend upon the protection and encouragement of 
trade, and the improving and right encouraging 
its naval strength • • • • therefore we do in the 
most earnest manner beseech your majesty that 
the sea affairs may be always your first and most 
peculiar care.” And there cannot be a doubt 
that, in this instance, the lords gave expression 
to what were then, and have ever since continued 
to be, the sentiments of the great majority of 
the British nation. 

The battle off Cape La Hogue, in 1C92, gave 
the British navy an ascendancy over that of 
France, the only other great naval power, it has 
4‘ver since preserved. During the last war with 
I'rance, our navy was prodigiously augmented; 
and the victories of the 1st of .Tune, 1794, of St. 
Vincent, Uainperdown, the Nile, Co]ienhagcn, 
and 'i'rafalgar, left us the undisputed masters of 
iJie ocean. 

The ships ir. commission and in ordinary in 
1792, 1815, and 3 895, were:— * I 



1st 

Itatc. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

fiUi. 

.Small 

Vessels, 

&c. 

Ships In commission-^ 

Ships in ordinary 

170“ 

1S15 

18.35 

17'>2 

1815 

18.35 

' 1* 

7 

12 

14 

2 

2 

3 

19 

1.5 

Ifi 

10 

22 

5 

102 

17.3 

50 

5 

5 

8 

16 

1.3 

14 

14 

50 

6 

79 

100 

75 

12 

25 

1.3 

.30 

80 

1.3 

81 

113 

1.36 

179 

167 

89 

I'he number of seamen and marines, and the 
sums voted at different ]ieriods for the service of 
the navy have been ; 

1 Ycaw. 

Reanwn. 

Marines. 

Total Men. 

Sums. 

i 

^ 20,0(10 
2(i,00O 
22.000 
22,(KI0 
IK, 000 
*18,500 
17, 500 
21,700 
24,7IK) 
25.16.5 

For .3 Mon. 
10 do. 
9,000 
9,(KN) 
10,000 
KMMMl 
9,0(M) 
9,000 

9.000 

9.000 

9.000 

9.000 

l(i,0(X) 

7U,0(K) 

90.000 

29.000 
,35,000 
.32,000 

32.000 

27.000 
27.6(X) 
2ri..5(NI 
33,700 
.3.3,700 
34,165 

/,. 1,985,482 

1 17.0.32,700 

.5,983,126 
.5.59.5,8.55 
5,875,086 

4,878 6.34 
4,658,134 
4.478,(819 
4,24.5.724 
4,«i89.(i.5l 
4,:8M,761 
4,811,990 


The navy is governed by the lord high admiral 
for the time beitig, or by a body of commissioners 
called the Board of Admiralty, of which the power 
is, in fact, vested in the First Lord. This board 
has the superintendence of all naval matters : all 
appointments, 8rc. of commissioned oflicers, and 
warrant officers with some exceptions ; promo- 
tion, honours, pensions ; and the general control 
of every thing relating to the discipline of the 
fleet. 


* 1,00Mnt-cliiM bov* were first roted this year, and subseqiienflv 
i to St/mo in the t'olluwInK yL'un.. 


Those who enter the service with a view to 
obtain commissions, begin as volunteers, and 
then serve as midshipmen : after fi years in the 
latter character, and attaining the age of 19, they 
pass an examination for the rank of lieutenant 
— the lowest commissioned officer. But the at- 
tainment of a commission, and subsequent pro- 
motion, arc entirely at the disposal of the 
admiralty. Certain advantages arc enjoyed by 
those who have completed their educatibn as 
students at the naval college of Portsmouth. 
The discipline of the navv is maintained by ar- 
ticles embodied in acts of parliament. Sailors 
enter the navy by voluntary enlistment ; but in 
cases of emergency they ma^ be obtained by 
impressment. Of the antiquity and legality of 
this practices no doubt can be entertained ; but 
very grave doubts have been entertained as to its 
necessity and expediency. 

King’s ahips are now classifled according to a 
system of rating adopted in 1816. There are 
six classes of what arc termed rated ships; all 
three-deckers ranking as first rates ; and the fol- 
lowing five rates comprising ships whose com- 
plements of men are above 700, under 700, 600, 
400, and 250 men respectively. Ships of war 
carrying less than 74 guns arc usually styled 
frigates ; less than 20, sloops of w'ar, &c. 

The navy estimates for the year 1837*38 w'crc 
as follows : — 


Wa^jes for Beamcn and marines 
Victualb tor ditto 
Wagi-b to aruficers. Sic. 

Naval stores, &c. 

Af isif^aiieous 


Half-pay, p(*nsionfi, Stc. 

For tlie biTvJi e of other deiiartments 


. I,a51,916 

43V,H70 
3.09,827 
.33.0,.0f!4 
2,73ri,tl7S 
1 ..048,lfi.0 
2.37,241 


For an account of the pay, half-pay, pensions, 
&c., of the diflereiit descriptions of officers and 
men in the sea-service, the reader is referred to 
the Niwy List. 

Public Debt. — Exclusive of the large sums 
raised by taxes, the British government has bor- 
rowed immense sums. Of the total expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, during the year 1838, 
amounting to 51,720,747A ,no less than 29,251,040/. 
were required to defray the interest and expense 
of managing the national debt! Many con- 
flicting opinions have been entertained as to the 
policy of the borrow’ing or funding system, and 
as to the preference to be given to different 
methods of borrowing ; the stating of which 
w'ould be inconsistent alike with our objects and 
limits. It is suflicient for our purjiose to remark 
that the public debt has grown up, almost en- 
tirely, since the Revolution, and principally 
during the American and late French wars, 
especially the latter. 1 ndividuals lending money 
to the public, or^ as it is said, contracting for 
a loan, receive a certain specified amount of 
government stock, or funded properly^ bearing a 
specified rate of interest, or, as it is called, dwl- 
dendt payable quarterly at the Bank of England. 
A lender to the public is not entitled to demand 
repayment of the principal sum lent ; all that he 
has a right to claim is the regular payment of 
the interest or dividend on that sum ; but he i.s 
at liberty to dispose of his right to this dividend, 
or, in other words, to sell or transfer his stock to 
a^ one else. Such transfers or sales ore usually 
eflected at the Stock Exchange, in the city of 
l.ondon, and their negociation affords employ- 
ment to a considerable number of brokers. The 
price of stocks is liable to much variation, being 
necessarily affected by all those circumstances 
that affect the peace and prosperity of the em- 
pire ; the abundance or scarcity of money ; the 
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rate of profit, &c. Contrary to what is usualljjr 
believed, a large proportion of the public debr is 
held by individuals in the lower and middle 
walks of life. A large proportion is also held 
by hankers and other individuals, whose business 
requires that they should be able readily to com- 
mand their capital. 

It is needless to occupy the reader’s time by 
details as to tlic various schemes that have been 
proposed for paying off the national debt, by 
means of sinking funds and such like devices. 
Notwithstanding the high patronage under which 
some of these schemes have been brought for- 


ward, and the encouragement they have met 
with, the reader may be assured tl^t thev are 
universally bottomed on delusion or quackery, 
or both. “ The increase of revenue, or the dimi- 
nution of expense, are the only means by which 
the sinking revenue can be enlarged and its 
operations rendered more efficient; and all 
schemes for discharging the national debt, by 
sinking funds operating at compound interest, 
or in any other manner, unless in so far as they 
are founded on this principle, are completely 
illusory.” (Udmtflon on tite National Debt , ) 


Account of the Principal and Annual Charge of the Public Debt at dlflbrent Periods since the Revolution. 



Princlnal, 
Fundeif and 
Unftindod. 

Intereat 
andManogd 
ment. ^ 


Principal, 
Funded and 
Unfunded. 

Interest | 
andManagc 
ment. 

Debt at the Revolution, In KtRO 

Kzeew of debt contracted during the 
^ William 111. abov^debt 

L. 

664,263 

1.1,730,4.39 

39A55 

1,271,087 

Debt at the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war, in 1775 ... 

Debt contracted during the American 
war - - . 

jL. 

128,58.3,635 

121,267,993 

L. 

4,471,571 

4,980,201 

Debt at the aeeeulon of Queen Anne, 
in 17(W . ... 

Debt contracted during Queen Anne*a 
reign . - 

16JI94,702 

1,310,942 

Debt at the conclusion of the A merican 
war, in 178i 

Paid during peace, from 1784 to 1793 - 

219,851.628 

10,501/180 

9,451,772 

243.277 



Debt at the commencement of the 



Debt at the acrcislon of Uaorge I., In 
1714 .... 

54,143J163 

3,351,358 

French war, in 1793 

Debt contractfNl during the French war 

2.39,.350,148 

601/100,343 

9,208,495 

22,829,679 

pitid off* durinfT the rcl|{n oiT Clcoe 1* 
above debt contracted 

2J).'}3.12/i 

1,133,80^ 

Total funded and unfunded debt on 
the Ibtof Fi'bruftTyg lH17f when the 



Debt at theacce^ion of Geo. Jl., in 1727 
Debt contracteil fntm the arcesslnn of 
George 11. till the peace of I'arin in 
17(!.1, throe vuan after tltu accemiion 
of George 111. 

52/192,2.38 

86,77.3,192 

2,217,551 

2,6.34,60(^ 

Engliith and Iristi eachisquerK were 
cotUfoUdatud ... 

Delit cancc'.led from the 1st of Fchraaiy, 
1817, to the 5th of January , 18.38 

810,850,491^ 

48..V14.049 

32,038,291 

2/.76,763 

Debt In 1763 

I'ald during peace, from 1763 to m.'i - | 

1.38,865,4,30 

10,281,795 

4,852/)51 

380,480] 

Debt, and charge thereon, 5tli of Jan., 
18.38 - ... 

1 

792,.306,4t2 

1 

29,461,528 


An Account of the Total Number of Persons to whom a Half Year’s Dividend was due at the last Half-yearly 
Payment thereof, on ciich Description of Public Stock, and on each Descriiition of Terminable Annuities ; dls- 
tinguishlng the Number respectively of those whose Dividends for the Halt \ ear did not exceed 5/., IW., 50/., 100/., 
200/ , 300/., 500/., 1,000/., 2,000/., 3,000/., 4,(KX)/., 5,000/., and the Number of those whose Dividends exceed 5,0(K)/. ; 
distlnguislung also, in tiiose above 1,000/., the Dividends due to any Public Company, or to more than a single 
name. {Pari. 2*aper, No. 202. Sess. 1833.) 
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101. 

501. 

lOOf. 

200f. 

SOOf. 

5001. 
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Numlier to whom dlvi- 
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duiids were payalile. 

















iJn of. per cent, re-' 
duced annuities 



10,30 

4,745 

11,681 

3,473 

2,175 

742 

453 

231 

53 

24 

9 

5 

5 

s 

12 

83,958 

On .31. 10s. iier cent, 
reduced annuities -j 



7.019 

4,362 

10,173 

8.909 

1/161 

411 

251 

112 

15 

21 

5 

4 

nil 

1 

6 

26,849 

On 31. 10s. pur ceiit.l 
annuities, 1818 



* 198 

162 

399 

211 

127 

57 

38 

30 


3 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 

3 

1,232 

On 41. Tier rent, an- 
nuities. 1826 



1,601 

1 993 

2,014 

512 

312 

92 

.59 

15 

4 

1 

2 

1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

5,636 

1 On long annuities 


9,078 

j 

8,361 

lc116 

725 

187 

99 

31 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

nil 

24,221 

On annuities for terms 
of years -j 

On .V per cent con- 
solidated aniiuibcs - 

■J 


1/>19 

787 

1,632 

351 

178 

56 

32 

20 

4 

nil 

2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

2 

4,.583 



28,722 

13,719 

32,601 

9.612 

6,286 

2,141 

1.424 

709 

153 

18 

16 

20 

7 

13 

21 

95A55 

On 3/. per cent, an- 
nultias, 1726 • - 



120 

74 

180 

40 

27 

4 

2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

447 

On new 3/. 10s. |ier 
cent, annuities 



126,881 

14,698 

29,370 

6,648 

3,129 

765 

431 

204 

28 

20 

4 

1 

2 

4 

9 

82,194 

On new 51. |ier cent. 



35 

81 

1071 

36 

a) 

8 

4 

nil 

1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nU 

nil 

237 

On annuities for terms 
ofyears - -J 



1,656 

8.3.3^ 

1.753 

* 3.33 

161 

87 

34 

12 

1 

nil 

1 

3 

nil 

1 

8 

4.839 

1 Totals - - 

87,176 

44,648* 

98 ,.305 

25,641 

14.701 

4,495 1 

2/127 1 

1 1,367 

2^ 

151 

lo" 

IT 

nr 

nr 

' 60 279r57l| 


* Dividends payable 1 0th of Octolwn I t Uivideada payable on flUt of January. 


Literature. ’-Soma remarks as to the language 
and literature of England, will he found under 
the head England. Here it is sufficient to 
observe that the basis of the English language is 
essentially Saxon, intermixed, however, with a 
great number of words derived from the Latin, 
and other languages of Latin origin. It is need- 
less to say that the English have attained to 
the highest distinction in every department 
of literature. But in modem times, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our literature, is un- 
doubtedly the periodical, and especially the 
dailv, press. To such perfection has the 
meuiod of conducting tlie daily journals been 


carried, that debates that occur in either house 
of parliament, ' are accurately and very fully 
reported in the morning papers of the ensu- 
ing, or it may be, of the same dav. These, 
indeed, arc not unfrequcntly published within 
two or three hours of the termination of the 
debate ; and being carried to the country by 
the railway coaches, and other speedy convey- 
ances, the report of a debate ending in the 
H. of Lords or Commons at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, may be perused at Birmingham or 
Bristol, above 100 miles off, by 1 or 2 o’clock 
of the same day 1 The other dcpartmlhits of 
the daily journals ; such as communications from 
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foreign parts ; criticisms in various branches of 
science and literature; and the comments of the 
editors on the events of the dav, are, for the 
moat part, written with great ability ; and though 
strongly tinctured with party prejudices, and but 
little to be depended on when party interests 
are concerned, they discover a grasp of mind, 
and an extent and accuracy of information, that 
are really astonishing, considering the haste with 
which they have to be composed, and the little 
time given for correction. Generally speak- 
ing, the periodical press of Great Britain is 
decidedly superior to that of every other country, 
and displays much practical good sense, and 
with some few exceptions, the most praiseworthy 
res]}cct for the decencies of private life, and for 
the great principles that form the foundations 
of society. 

The Colonies and Foreign Dependencies be- 
longing to the U. Kingdom, and forming part 
of the British empire, arc of great extent 
and importance. They consist principally of 
our dominions in N. America and the West 
Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and 
India. The reader will find in the table on the 
next page statements of the population, trade, 
&c., of the greater number of these colonial 
possessions, and detailed accounts of each will 
be found under its peculiar head in this work. 
The common opinion is, that the U. Kingdom 
is indebted for a large portion of its wealth and 
power to the possession of these distant terri- 
tories ; but we are disposed to believe that there 
is but little if any real ground for this opinion. 
It is true tliat England, in common with all 
Europe, has derived infinite advantage from the 
discovery and settlement of America, and from 
the intercourse with India by the Cape of Good 
PI ope. But the question is, have wc derived 
greater advantages from retaining the countries 
wc settled in a state of dependence, after they 
were able to govern themselves, than we should 
have done by making them free? We are well 
convinced that those who dispassionately inquire 
into the matter will find that this is a question 
which must bo answered in the negative. Our 
colonics in America and the West Indies have 
never furnished one farthing towards defraying 
any part of the general expenditure of the U. 
Kingdom; they arc, indeed, exempted, by ex- 
press statute, from any such charge ; at the same 
time that the fleets atid armies required for their 
protection in war, and their security in peace, 
are all supplied by the British nation, and cost 
them nothing. The only advantage, in a national 
point of view, derivable from them must, there- 
fore, if it exist at all, be found in the trade or 
intercourse we carry on with them. But it has 
been shown, over and over again, that the trade 
with colonies differs in no important respect 
from that with foreign countries ; that, unless 
it be naturally advantageous for both parties, 
it cannot be for the advantage of the mother 
country to engage in it ; and that if it be natu- 
rally advantageous, it will be carried on to 
the same or a greater extent, were the colony 
an independent state. The great and grow- 
ing intercourse wc have continued to keep up 
wim the U. States since they achieved their 
independence, is a practical proof of the truth 
of what has now been stated. Our trade 
with Canada is, on the other hand, a proof of 
the mischief occasioned by forcing an inter- 
course where there is no natural aptitude for one. 
That colony, of the value of which the most 
ludicr%isly absurd notions have been enter- 
tained, has not, we believe, a single commodity 
to export which we might not obtain better and 


cheaper elsewhere. It is true it supplies us 
with large quantities of timber, but why? Be- 
cause, while timber from the N. of Europe is 
charged, on importation into this country, with 
a duty of 55s. a load, timber from Canada is 
charged with a duty of only 10s. This^lo dc se 
regulation, besides forcing the use of an inferior 
article, imposes a burden on -the people of Bri- 
tain of about 1,500,000/. a year. Surely, there- 
fore, it were for our advantage that it were, 
repealed ; and if so, there w'ould be an end of 
nine tenths of our trade with Canada. 'While, 
however, the forcing a trade with colonies is no 
advantage but the reverse, the effort to keep 
them in a state of unwilling dependence, after 
they arc desirous to be independent, entails a 
very heavy expense on the mother countries. Our 
ascendancy in Canada, at this moment, is \\ holly 
dependent on the presence of a large military 
force, occasioning, one way and another, a direct 
outlay of little less than 2,000,000/. a year; and 
all this enormous direct and indirect expense is 
incurred without any equivalent advantage, and 
with a full conviction in the mind of every man 
of sense in the empire that, in some ten of twenty 
years, Canada will be independent, or an inte- 
gral portion of the United States. 

It is said that the West Indian colonics are 
advantageous, because they supply vs with sugar, 
which yields a large amount of revenue ! But 
in this respect they are merely on a level with 
China and Virginia, which supply us with tea 
and tobacco, which also yield a large amount of 
revenue. Every one, in fact, must see that it is 
the people of Britain, and not the West Indian 
islands, that pay the sugar duties. And as sugar 
could be imported from Brazil and Cuba quite 
as chc^ as it can be imported from the British 
'West Indies, or rather, we believe, decidedly 
cheaper, it is clear the emancipation of the latter 
could not be any very material public loss. 

Nothing, therefore, can be a greater error than 
to suppose that we are indebted lor any consider- 
able portion of our national greatness to the 
extent of our colonial dominion. If rightly 
examined, we apprehend it will be found to be a 
sourcc-of weakness rather than of strength. We 
derive our superior wealth and civilisation from 
totally different sources — from the physical and 
moral advantages enjoyed by the U.^ Kingdom ; 
and while we possess these, wc need not fear 
that any serious injury will result from the loss 
of colonial dominion. 

Our Indian empire is a foreign dependency, 
not a colony ; it does not enjoy that exemption 
from taxation, fur the benefit of the U. Kingdom, 
enjoyed by our colonial possessions; and it has 
occasionally remitted considerable sums as tribute 
to England. But the magnitude of these sums 
has been grossly exaggerated ; and it has been 
doubted by various well-informed parties whe- 
ther, at an average of years, we have received 
any thing from India. 

Malta, Gibraltar, and such like strongholds, 
are valuable, because they afford convenient and 
secure asylums for our ships of war and merchant- 
men, serving also as depots for our produce, and 
arsenals, whence w'e may send out cruisers and 
expeditions to annoy our enemies in war. They 
are, as it were, a species of foreign bulwarks, and 
are of high importance and v^ue, as means of 
defence and aggression. 

For accounts as to the population, revenue, 
&c., of India, the reader is referred to the articles 
Himuostan and Bengal (Presidency of), Bom- 
bay, &c. 

Hh 3 
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BRITTANY. 

llislorif. — A sketch will be given in the article 
England of the principal events in the history 
of that most important part of the empire. The 
leading epochs in the history of the latter are : — 
I. The invasion and establishment of the 
English power in Ireland during the reign of 
Henry ll. 

1 J. The union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland in 1604, on the accession of James, 
king of Scotland, to the throne of England,, va- 
cant by the death of Elizabeth. 

III. The great civil war in the reign of 
Charles 1., fmlowcd by the execution of that 
monarch in 1649; the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth; and the restoration of Charles 11. 
in 1660. 

IV. The Revolution, justly styled “ glorious,’ 
of 1688, which expelled the family of Stuart 
from the throne; defined and firmly established 
the principles of the constitution ; and introduced 
a liberal, tolerant, and really responsible system 
<jf government, under our great deliverer, Wil- 
liam 111., Prince of Orange. 

V. The establishment of the legislative 
of England and Scotland, 1707. 

VH. The accession of the House of Hanover, 
1711. 

Vri. The American war, 1776—1784. 

VIII. The war with revolutionary France, 
1793—1815. 

JX. 'I’he legislative union of Ireland with 
England and Scotland, 1799. 

X. The passing of the Reform Act, 1832. 
BRITTANY, or HRETAGNi:, one of the most con- 
wiU rable of the .inciont provinces of France, occup}iiiK 
tlic peninsula of that name on the Atlantic. It Is now 
ilistribiited among the depts. of Loire Inferieiire, Ille- 
et-VilaiiiP, Finisturre, Morbihan, and C6tes-du-Nord. 

BRl VK, a town of France, dep. Correze, cap. arrond., 
in a beautiful and tortile pl.iin, on the Correze, 1.5 ni. 
S.W. I'ulle. Poi». (ex c.vnt.) ti.Ofri. It is well built, the 
houses being all of hewn stone, and covered with sLites. 
It has aline hospital, an I'g/wr curteusc, a sliady pr(»men- 
ade along the river, and is encircled by planted boulevards, 
which have replaced the ancient ramparts. There is here 
.1 tribunal of oriirmal jurisdietimi, a departmental college, 
a jerijiidary ecclesiastical sciiool, and .i public library. It 
inaniuactnres various descriptions of woollen goinls, with 
nmsllus, silk handkerehiefs, Ac., and has m its vicinlly a 
itastr JiUtture of cotton. It has also a considurabie tratle 
in wine, chestnuts, and rattle, and is the centre of the 
triuie in trullles and volatiles It i0lCs. Tlie lainuus Car- 
ilirial Dubois was a native ol Bnve. illugo, art. Cor- 

Bkix, a vll. of France, dep. I.a Manche, (I m. N.W. 
Valognes. Pop. 3,05.1. 

BUIX. (S'r.), a ne.-it town of France, d^p. Yoiine, on 
the road from Paris to Lyons, 7 m. S.S.K. Auxerre. 
Pop. 1,918. lamvois, the minister of Louis XIV., whose 
proiierty it w'as, and his dcseeiidants, have attempted, but 
without success, to introduce inauulactures into this 
town. It has some trsule in wliite wuics, produced in 
the vicinity, which .ire held In considerable estimation. 

BRIXEN, a town of the Austrian empire, prov, 
Tvrol, at the confluence of the Rieiitz and tlic Ki<>ach, 
46* m. S.S.E. Innspruck. Pop. 3,600. It has a cathedral, 
an episcopal palace, and a college. 

BRIXII AM, a .se,;i-port and par. of England, co. Devon, 


BROMLEY. 
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is built in a narrow ravine opening towards the sea, and 
on the cliffs impending over it on either side, and is 
divided Into the upper and lower towns. In the latter the 
buildings are much crowded, in narrow irregular streets 
and alloys ; but the upper town contains many good 
itousea, as does also the immediate neighbourhood, which 
is remarkably picturesque. The church in the upper 
town Is an ancient structure, with some interesting 
numents : in the lower town is a chapel of e.v8e, which 
has 300 free sittings: the living is a vicarage (with the 
perpetual curacies of Churston and Kingswoar annexed), 
in tlic gift of the crown. It has also a Baptist and a 
Wesleyan chapel, and a national school, incorporated 
with an endowed one founded 1634, which educates about 
400 boM and girls. There is a pier harbour at the end 
of theUwer town, consisting of an inner and outer basin, 
whlnn communirate wltli each other, and are safe and 


commodious : the latter was formed at a recent period 
by the Inhab. at the cost of .1,300/. The spring tide rises 
about 24 ft. at the pier-head. The principal trade of the 
place Is connected with tlie Torbay fishery. In which 
about 120 vessels, of 20 to 4.1 tons, and 70 smaller boats, 
are engaged ; the greater part of the fish being forwarded 
to the London, Bath, and Exeter markets : there are 
also upwards of 120 vessels, of W to 120 tons, belonging 
to the place, chiefly eiigageil in the coasting trade of the 
Channel. There are extensive marble quarries in the 
neighbourhood ; and also an Iron mine, whence, of late 
years, several thousand tons of ore are annually shipped 
at Brixham for the Welsh furnaces. The market les- 
tab. 1799) is held on Thursdays and Saturdays ; a fair on 
Whit Tuesday and two following days. By far the most 
remarkable historical event connected with this place, or 
with Torbay, is the landing of our great deliverer 
William Hi. at its pier, on the 5th of November, 1688. 
BllOADS'i'AlRS, a small sea-port and w’atcring- 

K laee of England, co. Kent, E. coast, Isle of Thanet, 
alf way hetw<*en the N. Foreland and Ramsgate, 66 m. 
E. by s. I.ond()n» There arc several good lodmng- 
houses, warm baths, two public libraries, good hotel, as- 
sembly-room, Ac , and an epi.S(-opaI chapel, built in 1828. 
There is a wooden pier (formed in the reign of Henry 
Vlll.), which is aeeessible for small vessels. Two small 
fairs are held, April H. and .Tuly 10. There arc many ves- 
tiges which prove the aiiciciit import.'inee of the place ; hut 
it had dwindled to an iiicunsiderable lishing village, w hen 
(within a comp.'iratively recent period) it came into la« 
vour as a sca-liathing pl.ice. 

BROCKll ADEN, a vil. of the rrussi.'in States, prov. 
Westphalia, reg. Mindeii, 4 m S. Halle. Fop. 2,')0U. 

It has a gin distillery, and a thread m.uiiit.ietorv. 

BHODY, a town of the Austri.an Stat«*s, N.ft. part of 
Calieia, eirc. Zloczow, iK'ar the Loiifinewoi Rucsi.i, .12m. 

K by N. I.emberg ; lat. .1U<^ 7' N.’ long. 2.')"^ IH' E. F<»p. 
2.\0(K), of whom 18,000 are Ji’ws. It i> situated in a 
marshy plain ; ami the hoiLse*; being mostly of wood, and 
the streets uiipaved and filthy, it is well entitled to the 
name it bears, brodi/ meaning a dirty plaee. Hut, not- 
withst.'iiiding its unproriiisiiig appearance, it enjoys a 
very considerable trade, hi 1779 it .icquin'd tlic privilege 
of a free commercial town ; tli.at is, a town into which 
rominudities may be imported, and from which they may 
be exporti'd free of duty. This franchise has rendered 
it an important emporium ; and it» tans are attended by 
dealers from the I kraine and Odessa, Moldavia, Wal- 
hiehia. Ac., as well as the euntiguous Aiistri.in and Rus- 
sian proviiii'cs. The principal articluK brought irom the 
S are cattle, especially horses, with hides, tallow, wax, 
Ac., vvhlrh are exchanged for colonial produce, manu- 
factured goods, hardware, particularly sevthes, furs, 
jewellery, Ac. It is a constant pnaelice in’ the transit 
trade between Odessa and Brody, to ofler as security for 
the duty on th(' articles so convejed, a rertaiu number of 
serfs, or Rti'.si.m slaves, t.aken .at a valuation of 1(H) silver 
roubles (16/.) a head. This security is preferred to a 
gii.iraiitoe on land, from its being more convertible. 
There is a regul.ir exehiuige with Odessa. The greater 
part of this iini»ort.uit traile is in the hands of .Tewish 
luerchants settled at Brody.of whom 46 are s.aicl to be opu- 
lent, w hile about 200 more jiassess smaller capitals. It is 
the seat of a mercantile tribunal ; has a Catholic and three 
Greek churches; one large and two or three smaller 
synagogues ; a convent and hospital of the Sisters of 
Charity ; grammar and commerciiU schools, with peculiar 
schools for Christians and Jews; a theatre, in w*hich, 
during the fairs, plays are alternately represented in the 
German and Folisli languages ; a Jewish hospital, Ac. 
The town is on the estate of Count Fotoeki, who has 
a large e.istle within its precincts. (Aus/nan Encyc. ; 
Jlagcmeister on the Trade qf the Black Sea, passtm j and 
Brtvafe Com.} 

BllOKK, a village of Holland, 6 rn. N.E. Amster- 
dam. Fop. 8()0. It is celebrated for the wealth of 
its inhab., but more for the extreme cleanliness of its 
houses and streets, the attention to which has been 
carried to an absurd and ridiculous excess. There is a 
good description of this village in Chambers’s 7'oifr to 
the Rhmc. 

BROMBERG, a town of the Frusshin States, prov. 
Posen, cap. circ. same name, on the Rraa, 6 m. from 
its confluence with the Vistula. Pop. 8,000. The canal 
joining the Vistula with the Netz, an aflUuent of the 
Oder, runs between this town and Nakel on the Netz. 
It has a court of appeal for tho clrc., a gymnasium, and 
other literary establishments, several distilleries and 
brewerit's, and a coiiNiderable and increasing trade. 

BROMLEY, a par. and town of England, co. Kent, 
fatlie Sutton.at-Hone, hund. Bromley and Beckenham, 
10 m. 8.K. London. Fop. (1821) 3,147 ; (1831)4,002: 
houses at the latter date, 733 ; area 4,630 acres. The 
town is on the N. bank of the Raveiisboume, and chiefly 
consists of one street of neat respectable houses, ex- 
tending for some distance along the line of road from 
11 b 4 
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tho metropolis to Tunbridge : it la lighted and partially within tho parish. It is within the Jurisdiction of the 
paved. The church is a spacious structure, with an em- bor. of Wenlock. Courts leet for the manor are held in 
battled tower ; the Independents and Wesleyans have the town-hall in April and October, at the latter of which 
each a chapel ; a national school for both sexes is sup- four constables are appointed ; and a court of requests, 
ported by subscr. ; there is an almshouse for old for the recovery of small debts is held generally every 

O ile, rent free; a charitable estab., called Bromley alternate Wednesday. There are here extensive coal 
ege, founded in I66G, and enlarged and endowed by and iron mines, with large iron-foundries ; and it is cele> 
many subsequent benefactors, supports 40 clergymen's brated for its extensive manufacture of tobacco-pipes 
widows, who each receives 38f. a year, with coals and can- and garden-pots. A burning spring or well was dts- 
dles: the edifice encloses two Quadrangular areas, and covered here in 171 U which disappeared on the sinking 
has a chapel, the minister of which receives 15(M. a year : of a coal mine in 1755. Owing to the depression of the 
the charity is under the direction of 14 trustees. There is iron trade, the town declined considerably previously to 
a weekly market on Thursday, a monthly one. for cattle, the last census (1831), there liaving been a falling off in 
every tfiird Thursday, and ann. fairs Feb. 14, Aug. 4, the population, since 1811, of nearly an eighth part; the 
chiefly for live stock. Ann. val. of prop, in 1815, 14,798f. pop. at that period being 4.850. Market-day, Wednesday : 
It is the central town of a poor law union of 16 pars. ; Ikirs, Easter Monday and Oct. 29. 
its own rates average 1,294/. The inhab. are chiefly en- BROU, a town of France, dep. Eure-et-I.uirc, cap. 
gaged in agriculture. From the 8th century the manor cant., on the Ozanne, 24 m. S.W. Chartres. Pup. 2,389. 
has vestedjjvith little interruption, in the bishops of Ro- It manufactures serges, and has a foundry and tan- 
chester. The present palace was rebuilt on an ancient neries. 

site in 1777 ; it is a plain brick building, on an eminence BKOUAGE, a fortified town and sea-port of France, 
^ m. from the town ; an ancient spring in its gardens has d^p. Charente Infcrieure, on the strait dividing tlio 
medicinal properties similar to those of Tunbridge : after island of Oleron from the mainland, 8 m. S.S. W. Itoch- 
belng neglected two or three centuries. It was reopened fort ; lat. 45° 52^ 13" N., long. 1° 3' 45'' W. Its port ad- 
in 1756, and continues to be much resorted to; its weekly mits only of vessels of small burden ; but it is strong by 
market was granted to tho town in 1477. nature as well as art, and is of importance from its dc- 

BROMSGROVK, a par. and town of England, co. fending the approaches to Uochfort, and the left of the 
Worcester, hund. Half-shire, 100 m. N.W. London. Charente. Around the town are extensive salt marshes 
Fop. (1821) 7,619 ; (1831) 8,612 : houses at the latter date, from which salt is obtained in great quantities, and of an 
1,862. The town is situated on the W. bank of the Sal- excellent quality. 'I'o facilitate its shipment, the marshes 
warp, in a fertile and well wooded vale, and chiefly con- are traversed by a canal running from the Charente above 
slsts of one spacious street about a mile in length, paved Rochlbrt to a little below Brouage. {Diet. Geog. &c.) 
and lighted. Its church, on a gentle rise, has a tower BRUCHSAL, a town of the G. D. Baden, cap. baili- 
and spire, together 189 ft. in height, and considered the wick, on the Salxa, 12 m. N.IC. Carlsruhp. Pop, 7,2(JO. 
finest in the co. There are 3 dissenting chapels ; a free BRUGES, a city of Belgium, cap. W. Flanders, and 
grammar-school, founded by Edward VI. (in which 12 of an arrond. and 5 cantons, in a vast level plain of .sandy 
boys arc clothed and educated, with 7 scholarships, and 6 soil at the junction of the canals from Glieut, Ostend, and 
fellowships in Worcester College, Oxford) ; and a town. L’Ecluse ; 7 m. from the N. Sea, 12 m. K. Ostoud 24 
hall, with a market-place under it. The weekly market m. W.N.W. Ghent, and 60 in. N.W, Brussels; hit. 
is on Tuesday ; two annual fairs are held, June 24th and 51° 13' N., long. 3° 13' K. It is the seat of an episcopal see 
Oct. 1st Nul making is the chief business of the place ; under the archbishop of Mechlin ; the seat of a court of 
there is also a large button manufactory. In the adjoin- assize, of a high court of justice, and of a court of com- 
ing parish of Stoke Prior there are large salt and alkali- mcrce. Pop , in 1830, 42,198 ; in 1K38, 44,374. 'J'he records 
worxs, in which some of the inhab. of Bromsgrove are of births and deaths Irom 1700 to 1814 show a natural in- 
employed: the linen manufacture was fonnerly carried crease of only 8,214 in 114 years ; that Is, an average an- 
on, but is now extinct. The line of the Birmingham and nual increase of 2 in 1 ,000. The city h;i5 a circumference of 
Gloucester railway passes near the town. The annual nearly 4^ m., and is entered by 6 gates. It has 6 large 
value of its real prop, in 1825 was 26,661/. It is the central squares, in which are held w eckly markets and annual 
town of a poor law union of 9 parishes ; its ov n rates fairs, and above 200 streets and lanes ; some are wide and 
average 1,859/. : it has 5 guardians. A court of requests itandsome, and all are generally clean. Many largo and 
for d^ts under 40s. is held in the town every third Wed- noble ancient mansions, and siia'doub public edifices pre- 
nesday. Bromsgrove Lickey, a lofty range, in wtiich the sent their pointed gables to the streets, and afl'unrinte- 
Salwarp. Rea, and some other streams, have their source, resting specimens of the ornamental Gothic architecture 
lies on the N. of tho town. of the middle ages : they induce the contemplative 

BROMYARD, a par. and town of England, co. Here- spectator to revert to the grandeur and opulence of 
ford, hund. Brnxash, 110 m. N.W. London. Pop., in Bruges in the days of chivalry, when its gorgeous halls 
1821, 2,767 ; 1831, 3,051 ; houses, 596 ; area, 9,310 acres, and courts were scenes of regal pomp and pageantry, and 
The town, situated near the Frome, in an orchard district, impress him witli a feeling of sadness in contrasting its 
consists of several irregular streets, which are paved and ancient prosperity with Us present comparative desf;- 
lighted ; many of its houses are of wood. There is a lation. Bruges, in common with all thetowns of W.Flan- 
spaclous church, in the Norman style; an Independent ders, is destitute of spring-water, so that the inhabitants 
cnapel ; a free grammar-school, founded by Elizabeth ; a are obliged, as were their ancestors in the time of Pliny to 
natmiud school, for 120 ciiildren ; and almshouses for 7 have recourse to supplies from the clouds. For this pur- 
old women. The weekly market is Monday ; corn, cheese, pose, every house is iirovided w itli a cistern for eollectiiig 
and butter are the chief articles. Petty bcssions for tlie rain from its roof ; and that wliich galliers in the ditclies iif 
hund. are held in the town. The par. comprises three the ramparts is conveyed by means oi hydraulic m.-ichi- 
townships and one chapelry. nery to public fountains and tanks, whence it is dibtri- 

BRONNITZY, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. buted in pipes throughout the city. 'Phere are .54 bridges 
Nqvgorod, on the road from St. Petersburg to Moscow, across the numerous canals by which the streets are in- 
15 m. £. Novgorod. Pop. 1,200. The Msta is here tcrseeted,of which 12 are of wood, and rotatory, and 42 
crossed by a floating bridge of considerable dimensions, of stone or brick : hence tho Flemish name of the place 
In the environs is a conical mound, which appears to — Brugge, that is, bridges j in French, Bruges. The 
be aitiflclal ; and with respect to which several curious Ostend canal presents an expanse of surface that re. 
traditions are current. It was formerly surmounted by scmbles a statdy river, and is suiKciently wide and deep 
a wooden chapel, which has recently been replaced by to admit the passage of ships of .560 tuns from the sea. 
one of stone. {SchniMeVt La Russte^ ^c. p. 175.) The canal to Ghent is also navigable for large and heavy 

BRONTE, or BRONTI, a town of Sicily, Val cU vessels. Its/rcArscAuf/, or passage-boat, is a huge floating 
Catania, cap. cant., near the Giaretta, at the W. base of hotel, affording every accommodation ; but delicate pas- 
Mount iEtna, 22 m. N.N.W. Catania. Pop. 8,871, having sengers are liable to much annoyance from the state of 
declined 282 between 1798 and 1831, when the1a«'t census the nearly stagnant water, which oficn is nearly black 
was taken. It has several churches and convents ; is with putridity, and covered with dead fish, owing, it is 
healthy; has manufactures of woollens and paper ; and said, to tne extensive steeping of flax in the river I.yg, 
the a^acent territory iiroduces corn, wine, silk, pes- which joins the canal at Ghent. The level character of 
tachio nuts, almonds, &c. Lord Nelson was created tho country is shown by tho fact, that between Bruges 
Duke of Bronte in 1799, with an income of 6,000 oncie and Ghent, a distance of nearly 35 m., this great canal 
a year. has not a single lock. The central basin or duck of 

BROOKLYK, a suburb of New York, on Long Bruges is capwle of containing above 100 vessels always 
Island ; see Nbw York. afloat ; and the convenient quays, stores, and spacious 

BR08ELEY, a market town and par. of England, warehouses by which it is surrounded, afford great faci- 
co. Salop, hund. Wenlock, 127 m. N.W. Lontlon, on the lities for tho despatch of business. The city is advan- 
Sevem, by which it is separated from Madely. Area of tageously situated for both maritime aud inland corn- 
par. 1,550 acres. Pop. (1831) 4,299. The town consists merce ; and though Its commercial transactions arc now 

{ irincirally of one long street, with smaller ones branch- infinitely inferior to those of which it justly boasted in 
ng off to tlie diiihrent collieries and other works. It has the 15tb century, they arc perseveringjy carried ok. with 
a parish church, and chapels for different denominations most of tho principal ports of France, Spain, HSiand 
of dissenters \ and there is a chapel of ease at Jackfield, Italy, England, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Russia! 
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'* Besides the facilities for internal commerce afforded 
bv excellent roads to the other principal towns of the 
kingdom, Bruges possesses an important advantage in 
being traversed by the great national line of railway 
from Ostend to Ghent, Mechlin, &c.” 

The leading manufactures of Bruges consist of lace, 
linens, woollen and cotton goods, and of salt and sugar 
refining. Breweries are numerous ; and several establish- 
ments are In operation for the manufacture of soap, 
pottery, leather, toliacco, and especially for blenching, 
distilling, and dyeing. The blue dyes of the stufi^ of 
Bruges are believed to derive their peculiar excellence 
from the quality of the canal water in which they arc 
scoured. Tiio lace manufacture is the must important. 
It employs 7,400 persons, or more than one-sixth of the 
whole population. Children are taught to make lace in 
at least 200 scliools established for this purpose. The 
exports comprise corn, cattle, and other agricultural pro- 
duce of the soil, and the products of the various mauufac- 
lories. The imports consist of wool, cotton, metals, dye- 
woods, drugs, wines, and miscellaneous foreign pro- 
ductions. 

Among the most remarkable public edifices are the ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame (Oiiser Vrouw), the tower of 
which is so lofty, that when the atmosphere is particu- 
larly clear, it is visible from the mouth of the Thames. 
The Interior contains an exquisitely carv pd pulpit; a 
marble statue of the Virgin and Child, attributed to 
Michael Angelo, and for which Horace Walpole oftered 
30,000 florins ; and two costly old monuments of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and his daughter, the wife 
of the Emperor Maximilian, in richly gilded bronze and 
silver. The old Gothic hospital of St. John, and the 
elegant cathedral of St. Saviour, h-ave several celebrated 
pictures by Hans ilemllng, Van Dyke, and others. In 
the great hail of the H6tel de Villc is the public library, 
containing many curious illuminated MSS., a missiU of 
the 14th century, and the sclienie of a lottery draw'n at 
Bruges in 1445. Tiipse, and other Gothic buildings in the 
city, belong gcTierally to the 14th century, and are orna- 
mented with windows of rich coloured glass, sculptured 
monuments, and paintings by the old Flemish masters. 
In tlie great square is a lofty Gothic tower or belfry, the 
most beautiful in Europe, and its chimes or carillons are 
esteemed the must complete and harmonious in the Ne- 
therlands, where only superior qualities are approved in 
this species of musical Instrument, or rather machine. 
In this tower there are 48 bells, some weighing 6 tons : 
they are plm'i>d upon every quarter of an liour commonly 
by me:ui8 of .m immense co]>per cylinder communicuitiiig 
with the clock, and weighing about tons. Its surface 
is pierced by 30,500 square holes, so that an infinite va- 
riety of airs may be set upon it, by merely shifting the 
iron pegs that lift the hammers. 'On particular days a 
paid professor of music perlorms the finest pitves by 
striking with great effort upon huge keys witii well- 
guarded fists, and upon pedals with his feet. Watchmen 
are constantly posted at the top of this tower to make 
alarm signals of fire, by ringing a loud bell, and exhibit- 
ing ,in the da^, a flag, and in the night, a lantern, towards 
the point whither the engines are required to hasten, 
wliicii is further indicated by a spcaking-trumiiet. The 
city fire establishment consists of 9 engines and 140 men. 
The ancient abbey of the Dunes is a vast and solid build- 
ing, in which is held the "uiscopal academy. The Jeru- 
salcni church is a fac-siiniie of the Holy Tomb. There 
is a Beguinage, or convent of Beguin nuns, and also a 
convent of English Augustin nuns, possessing a richly 
ornamented church. The city is divided into 7 Catholic 
parishes, and contains 1 Protestant clinrch. Several 
otlier public edifices are worthy of notice, as well as 
ancient private mansions interestingly associated with 
important historical events and personages. The council 
chamber of the Palais de Justice contains an immense 
chimney-piece of wood beautifully carved, in 1.529, with 
figures of Charles V. and his family as large as life. 
Tiiere is a small theatre, a botanic garden, a museum of 
natural history, several literary and scientific societies, 
a well -attended athciueum or collegiate school for the 
higher degrees of education, receiving annually from go- 
vernment 6,3,50 fr. ; a good surgical school, attended 
commonly by .50 students ; and a very flourishing aca- 
demy of painting and sculpture, in whidi, besides the stu- 
denrs course, gratuitous instruction is given to others 
in architecture, design, and drawing. Its gallery of 
paintings comprises several by the celebrated Van Eyck. 

Few cities are better provided with endowed chariti^ 
and asylums for the destitute and afflicted, and with 
schools fur instructing the children of the poor. The 
average number of persons in a state of indigence^ within 
the city is estimated at 5,000. The poor-house is a cen- 
trkl establishment for the two Flanders, and will contain 
550 paupers : the nmnber of inmates is generally about 
500. ^Tnc prison Is kept remarkably clean, and the walls 
of itl^lls are rendered dry and secure by a casing of 
thick boards of oak. There is a mont-dc-pi^U^ or bene- 
volent institution for lending money upon pledges. In 


1832 the number of pledges deposited was 106,371, and 
the amount lent upon them was 780.891 fr. The city au- 
thorities exercise a vigilant superintendence in matters 
affecting the public health, and gold medals are awarded 
to those medical gentlemen who have manifested a bene- 
volent zeal In gratuitous vaccination. The number of 
children who were vaccinated in 1832 was 10,988, and of 
183 who took the small pox, 12 died. The temprature 
of the atmosphere about Bruges is subject to sudden and 
extreme transitions ; and oppressive heat of the mid-day 
sun in summer is often succeeded by very chilling ev^ 
ing damps. Health and longevity appear, however, 
to be kept up to the average points, and those who 
possess the means of choosing their place of residence 
often prefer this locality ; so that the spacious mansions 
of the opulent burghers of former times are now te- 
nanted by many of the highest families of Flanders, and 
by retired independent merchants, to whom this old city 
would seem to*-havc peculiar attractions. The adjacent 
rural districts to the W. display the most exuberant spe- 
cimens of the Flemish farmeries; and orchards, which 
abound in every part of W. Flanders, arc especially nu- 
merous in the vicinity of Bruges, producing excellent 
cherries, apples, pears, walnuts, plums, and, less com- 
inuiily, apricots and jieacbes. 

The history of Bruges commences at a very early date. 
It was a prosperous scat of manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry long before Ghent and Antwerp rose 
to the same dislinction. In the 7th century it w<is ra- 
pidly acquiring iint>ortance, and under Charlemagne, 
at the end of the Hth century, its weavers were highly 
di.'.tinguihhed. During the government of the rich and 

} >onerful counts of Flanders, who resided at Bruges 
rom the 9th to the 15th centuries, its woollen manufac- 
tures grew and flourished to an amazing extent, so that 
Philip le Bun, in 1439, to commemorate its great prospe- 
rit 3 % instituted the chivalric order of tNe (iolden Fleece. 
At the P'leinish court of this ostentatious Duke of Bur- 
gundy, whose llypucri^y, and not ins exemption from 
pride and cruelty, procured him the cognomen of Good, 
a sumptuous splendour of pageantry was displayed, which 
no Europi'an monarch could imitate, 'and an absolute 
power was exercised, which none dared dispute. The 
records of luxurious banquets and apparel at this period 
are almost incredible. Not only the dresses of men and 
women, but the housings of their horses, were of velvet, 
satin, and gold, profuselv spangled with brilliant jewels, 
— an extravagance w’hicli Charles V., in the followMng 
century, was obliged to suppress by enacting sumptuary 
laws. The wealth and splendid attire of the citizens of 
Bruges had long been subjects of wonder ;«for W’hen the 
queen of Philip Ic Bel, of France, visited this city in I3(M), 
she Is said to have exclaimtHl with astonishiqeiit, “ I here 
see hundreds who have mure the appearance of queens 
than myself." The public and private buildings of the 
city were worthy to display such courtly magnificence; 
so that Southey, judging froin the existing architectural 
remains of that ancient grandeur, says, in his " Pilgrim- 
age to Watei loo,” — 

“ WhcTi I ma> read c»f tilts in days of old, 

(If toumays gracvtl by cliiettaitM of renown. 

Fair diiineN, gr.iv« ritizens, and warriors bold— 

If fancy would itourtray some stately town 
M'hiLh of such imino bt theatre miRht lie, 

Fair Bruges ! 1 shall then renieiiiber thee.** 

This noble city, throughout the 14th and 15th centu- 
ries, was the central emporium of the whole commercial 
woiid, and had resident coiibuls and ministers from every 
kingdom in Europe. In the Hanseatic I.eaguo, or con- 
federacy of the great European ports for the promotion 
of commerce. Bruges w as the leading city, and the grand 
depot of natal stores Her quays were crowded with fo- 
reign ships and merchants, and her piles of magnificent 
warehouses w’cre filled with tlic wool of England, tho 
linen of Flanders, and the silk of Persia. Her w'eavera 
were celebrated for making the most beautiful de- 
scription of tapestry more than a century before the 
Gobelins nmnufarture was commenced under the di- 
rection of their descendants. The wealth of the citi- 
zens of course was enormous : a single merchant gave 
security for the ransom of Jean sans Peur, the last 
Count of Flanders, to the amount of 400,060 crowns of 
gold, 'i'he annual exports merely of stuflk manu- 
factured from English and Spanish wool amounted to 
8,000,000 florins, and the florin was then quadruple its 
present value. This amazing prosperity continued undl- 
minlshcd during the dominion of the dukes of Burgundy ; 
but under the Austrian dynasty, at the close of the 15th 
century, the rebellious conduct of its Inhabitants, in for- 
cibly imprisoning the Archduke Maximilian, induced his 
Mher, the Emperor of Gennany, to visit the city with 
such destructive vengeance that nenceforthTts giWness 
died away, its trade was transferred to Antwerp, and 
the religious persecution and brutal feroci^ of the 
.Spanish under Philip II. and the Duke of Alva com. 
pfeted the process of lU ruin, at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, by compelling its artizans to escape for their lives 
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to England, whore they found a hearty welcome from 
Queen Elizabeth, and became the moans of estalilishiug 
the woollen manufactures, for which this country has 
since become so distinguished. The subsequent history 
of Bruges, under the dominion of the Spanish, French, 
and Austrians, is comparatively of little interest. 

In glancing over the records of the old cities of Flan- 
ders, we find a reckless passion for freedom developing 
itself in a long succession of obstinate and sanguinary 
conflicts between the people and their rulers, and oiten 
batween diftbrent towns and parties. By turns we find 
the viotorious citizens, enjoying a short mterval of intem- 
perate and insolent triumph, abusing the blessings pro- 
cured by the death of thousands of tlieir compatriots, and 
then find them ruinously defeated, and sufTering long pe- 
riods of abject slavery and financial exhaustion under the 
despotism of their haughty and ambitious conquerors. 

Bruges, during its golden age of commercial ascendancy 
in the middle ages, was the native place of numerous 
eminent scholastic and philosophic authors, classical 
commentators, mathematicians, jurisconsults, theolo- 
gians, physicians, and painters. A list of these persons 
is given in the first of the following works, on the autho- 
rity of which the statements of the present article princi- 
pally depend. {^Vander McKlen's Diet. Gt‘og. de la 
Flandre Occidentale ; Guide Douks by Coglan^ Uoyce^ 
^e. f Murray's Hand-Book ; Deliecs du Pays Bus ; 
Grattan's Hist, qf the Netherlands^ ^e.) A i)Ian of the 
city of Bruges, on a large scale, has been published by 
the G(M>graph. Estab. of Brussels. 

BRUGGEN, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Rhine, reg. Diisseldorf, on the Schwalmeii, 10 in. 8. W. 
Kempen. Po]). It has a fine Catholic, and a C:U- 
vinist church, with liuen fabrics, bleacii-ticlds, oil-miUs, 
and a tannery. 

BRUGUIE'RE, a town of Fr.inpe, d^*p. Tarn, cap. 
cant., on the There, 4 m. S. Castres. l*op. 4,(HK). It 
manufactures flannels, coverlets, and other de;>criptions 
of woollen goods. 

BRUHL, a town of the Prussian States, prov. Rhine, 
Tcg. Cologne, 4 m. W. the Rhine, and 9 m. S. Cologne. 
Pop. 1,700. It is surrounded by walls, is w'ell built, and 
has a seminary fur the instrui'tion of schoulinasters ; 
but it derives its principal consetpience from the magni- 
ficent castle In Its vicinity, commenced in 172'» by the 
doctor Clement Augustus, of Bavaria, and finished bv 
RIaximilian Frederick, it is .‘.plendidly fitted up, and 
has extensive pleasure-grounds and gardens. {Sehrei~ 
ber.) 

BRUMATH, a town of France, dep. Bas-Rliin, cap. 
cant., on the, Zom, 12 m. N N.W. Strasburg. Pop. 
4,131. It is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Brucomagus ; and the medals, marbles, urns, ike., wliicli 
iiavc been found here jirove, at least, that it had been 
inliabited liy the Romans. Some hard fighting took 
place in its vicinage, in 1793, between the Freti^ and 
Austrians. {Diet. Giog.) 

BRUNN, a town of the Austrian States, cap. Moravia, 
at the confluence of the Schwarra and Zwittawa, 70 m. 
N.N.E. Vienna, lat. 49° 11' 28" N., long, ifiogiy g-V' K. 
Pop. 38,000, exc. garrison of 3,000 or 4,000. It is built on 
the declivity of a hill, having the cathedral on its sum- 
mit and the suburbs at its foot ; is encircled by wall.s, 
bastions, and trenches, and was formerly defendeil by the 
citadel of Spielberg, on the hill of that name to the W. of 
the town ; but the defences of the latter having been de- 
stroyed by the French, it is now used as a state prison 
and house of correction ; Silvio Pellico was sliut up in it 
for above 8 years. Though narrow and crooked, tlie 
streets are well paved, lighted, and provided with foot 
pavements. Among tlie public buildings are, — the cathe- 
dr.il, remarkable for the heigiit of its nave ; St. Jacob's 
church, built in 1315, with a tower 270 ft. in height, a bell 
weighing 115 centners, and some monuments ; the epis- 
copal pmaco ; the handhaus. formerly a rich Augustine 
convent, now the residence of the governor, and the place 
of meeting of the states of the prov. ; ther town-house, 
a Gothic structure, built in 1511 ; the barracks, an en- 
ormous pile, formerly the Jesuits' college, having 7 
courts, a fine church, and a riding-school ; tlie theatre, 
with its assembly-rooms ; the Maria school for young | 
ladies, &c. Many of the nobility beloiij^ing to the prov. j 
have here fln^alaces, which give an air of grandeur to 
ttie town. The quarter called ttio Franzensberg is 
very picturesque ; In the gardens a marble monument 
was erected in 1818, in honour of the late cmi>eror Fran- 
cis I. The Ausgarteii, a park laid out as a garden, was 
opened to the public by Joseph II. Brunn is the seat of 
a bishopric ana of the government of Moravia and Aus- 
trian Silesia, of a Protestant consistory, a court of ap- 
peal, high criminal and military courts, the landrecht^ or 
nobles' court for the prov., aud is the place of meeting of 
the provincial estates, and the residence of their standing 
commitlcc. It has a philosophical institute, a gjrmna- 
slum, a principal normal school ; schools for young 
ladles, traaesmen, and mechanics ; a theological seminary, 
and nuinerous paiish and luCant schools , an Imperial 
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society for the encouragement of agriculture and of the 
natural history and geograpliy of Moravia, to whicii is 
attached a valuable museum, a botanical garden, and a 
public library. It has general, orphan, and lying-in hos- 
pitals ; a lunatic asylum ; with numerous institutions for 
the relief of the poor. The manufactures of Brunn are 
of very considerable value and importance. Those of 
woollen goods are the most extensive in the empire ; and 
the town has thence been called the Austrian Leeds. 
Latterlj, however, the cloth trade has been represented 
as not in a very prosperous state. The cotton manufac- 
ture has been introduced, and has made considerable 
progress; and silk, glass, soap, tobacco, and machinery, 
are extensively produced. Its trade is very extensive ; 
and it will be still farther promoted by the branch which 
is to be carried to it from the railway now being made 
from Vienna to Galicia. {Osterrcischen Encyc. i Mur- 
ray's Handbook^ &c.) 

BRUNSWICK {Ger. Braunschweig), THE DUCHY 
OF, ill Germany, consists of five detached portions of terri- 
tory on the rivers Weser, Seine, Ocker, and Aller, iietween 
lat. 51«» 38' and .520 59' N., and long. 9^ llK and 1 1® 22' K. 
It occupies part of the vast plain which stretches from the 
foot of the Harz mountains, and their <‘ontinuation (the 
Soiling) to the German Ocean and tho Baltic, with a 

E irtion of the rise of those chains on the N. side. Thu 
rgest portion contains the districts of Wolfcnbuttcl and 
Schiiningen, in which the cities of Brunswick and Wolf- 
ciibuttel, and the towns of Konigsbuttcr and Hclnistiult, 
are situated. The district of Woltcnbuttel is traversed by 
the Ocker, wiiich rises in the Harz mountains, and is not 
navigable. The Aller traverses tlie district of Schouin- 
gen, but is not n.aviguble in that part of its course ; nur is 
the Seine navigable, which traverses the district of that 
n.ime. The Weser, which forms the boiind.’iry of tho 
duchy towrards l*riis.sian Westplialia for a considerable 
distance, affords an excellent water coininuiiication witli 
the sea and the. iiarbour of Bremen on the one side, 
and with the states of Hesse and Thuringia, in the 
hi'art of Germany, on the other, by rac'ans of tlie Werra 
and the Fulda, which unite near Mnuhm. and thence 
take the name of Weser. This river, which forics the 
main outlet for the waters falling from the N. and W. 
sides of the Harz, ;md the Thnringiaii fori'st ultim.itely 
reeeives all the smaller streams winch previously unite 
with the Aller, exrepting the Bode, which falls into the 
Saale, a tributary of the Elbe, and w'liich traverses tiie 
third and most southern detached portion of territory, 
the district of Blankenburg. Of the Harz mountains, 
which, with the Thuringian forest, separate" the tribu- 
taries of the Elbe from those of the We.scr ; a consider- 
able portion, valuable for minerals and forests of vast 
extent, belongs to Brunswick. The summit of the 
Bnicken, and the rude and almost impassable Central 
Harz, in which gr.’iiiite, miea slate, and primitiie 
formations predominate, belong to Hanover, wliile tiie 
E. and W. falls of the range, in wliicii the transition 
•and secondary formations prevail, (orin part of tin; 
Duchy of Brunswick. A portion of this inuuntain i-hahi 
belongs jointly to the two governnieuts, and Is disliii- 
guishiid by the denomination of Cowniunton Harz. 'I’ln; 
highest summits within the Duehy are the Wormberg, 
2,S80 ft., ainl the Aekormanshblie, 2,70(i ft. in height. 
The next considerablu mountain, or, rather, forest 
range, is the Soiling, which lies betwreen the rivers 
Seine and Weser, and is (‘overed with extensive and va- 
luable wood) of oak Aud beech. The siiiniiiits of this 
chain arc of no great elevation. Iron is found, and sand- 
stone, know'll under the name of Sollinger stones, is 
qii.-irried in them. 'I’hc Elm, a slight range of heights 
between the Oeker and the Aller, i.s revered with woods 
of oak and beeeti, and contains veins of iron and beds 
of coal, witli occasional mineral springs. 

Two small detached portions of territbry, viz., tho 
circuit of Thedinghausen on the Weser, to the N.W. 
of Hamcln, and that of Badetiburg, arc enclosed by the 
Hanoverian territory, and form part, the former of the 
Weser district, the latter of the Seine district. Finally, 
the detached circuit of Kalvorde, inclosed within the 


Prussian province of Saxuny, belongs to the district of 
Schoningen. According to the latest official returns, the 
population, in 1832, amounted to 245,783 inhabitants, 
comprised in 41,609 families. The Weimar Almanack 
gives tho folUiwing survey for 1833 ; — 


Districts. 

Area in 
sq. in. 

Pop. 

Towns. 

VIU 

lages. 

1. WoifenbtttU‘1 - 

460 

109,000 

8 

1H2 

2. SchOiiingen • 

290 

40,noo 

6 

73 

a. liar* 

ao4 

SL/iOO 

7 

78 

4. W(.>wr - 

2H0 

a: ,500 

6 

70 

5. Blankenburg • 

170 

20.000 

0 

r>4 

j_ • Total . 


248.000 1 

27 

1 467 


The throe cities contained 
Brunswick, ... 
Wolfenbuttcl 
Hclinstadt ... 


33,840 Inhabitants^ 

8,310 do. 

6,273 do. 
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The various religious denominations arc thus classified : 
Lutheran, 242,700, in 238 parishes, witli 398 churches and 
chapels, directed by 29 superintendents, and 7 general 
superintendents ; the Calvinists have but one jwrish, 
and the Catholics three parishes. The most perfect to- 
leration and equality of civil and religious rights are I 
shared by all the Christian persuasions. The Jews, l.'^OO 
in number, have four synagogues. The number of llem- 
huters (a kind of Quakers) is stated at 100. 

A census of the po|). in 1814 gave 207,(K)0 as the num- 
ber of the inhab., which consequently increased down to 
1832 in the proportion of about 1 per cent, perann. ; 
and, supposing the same rate of increase to have con- I 
tinufd down to the present time (1839), the pop. will 
now be nearly 263,000. We have stated that the hilly 
parts of the duchy arc covered with forests of fir, oak, 
and beech. According to Dr. Volgcr, about 390,000 acres 
are arable and meadow land, 294,000 acres fori'sts, and 
228,(KM) uncultivated moors.water, Ac. The plain at the N . 
fall of the Harz is mostly of a limestone soil, alternating 
with beds of lo.am, and is fertile ; the districts along the 
Woscr .and Seine are also fertile ; hut the predominant 
feature i.s sand in those narts. Towards the N. jairt 
of tlie duchy, these fruitful plains merge into the 
arid and unproductive sandy heatlis of Dolgen and 
laineberg. The average produce of corn, of all des- 
criptions, is estimateil, by Vcllguth at ab«>ut .^>73,000 

a rs. ; oil from linseed, rajK', and poppies at 12^(0 tons, 
<i\ 4r»lM) tons, besides tohiu’oo, madder, and bops, in 
eaeh of which articles, the produce considerably ex- 
ceeds the consumption.* Cattle breeiling is earned on 
fruccessfully in llie river districts ; and iiuprosed breeds 
oi cattle and sheep arc found on all the larger e.states. 
Hogs are very exleiishel) reared; but the sausages and 
liains of Brunswick enjoy .so iiiiieh reputation, that a 
large importation of liogs takes plaee from the neigli- 
bt>iii mg .Htati's, the proilucu of which is sent to all parts 
of the Continent, ll()r^e^ are not reared tii sulhcieiit 
numbers to .siqiply the w'ants of the diiehy, and are an- 
nually liroiight from Holttein ;ind Mecklenburg. 

'J'he extensive forests, wliicli had suffered, from many 
years of neglect and wasteful ni.inagemeiit, have of late 
iieeii improved uutler seieiititie ilireetiori, and are dnided 
into 1 iiispet foi ships (Ft/r/Mi'isfnrw), .md 61 forester’s 
ilistricts. Timber, of valuable quality, is annually fIo;ited 
down the f)eker, Seme, Innerste, and Wescr, especially 
fioTii the Harz and the Soiling forests, and forin.s a consi- 
derable object of export trade. The game in these forests 
is not very abundant, consisting of red ilecr, roebucks, 
h.in>s, .md lalioits, with occ.isioiia) w'Ud boars. A species 
o» throsiUi (Kt':/Nmtsvofie/) eaiiglit by thoiusaiids in the 
winter season, ir esteciiic>d a great delicacy. Fish not 
very abundant, nor of rare sorts. 'J'he irdiieral riehe.s of 
the Harz mountains, allhougli no longer so prolific as re- 
ported ill former times, allbrd employment to a number i 
ot indiisiriuus individuals, and are in.in.aged partly in 
eoiijmietion w'lth Hanover, and partly bj Brunsw iek alone. | 
'J'he Kaminels berg, near tioshir, of wliiih :i-7tlis is the 
share of.Briinsw’ick, and 4-7tlis that of Hanover, produced, 
in two leceut years, the following quantities : — 



Zini. 

,S. 

LnAx./utA j 1 1 

11} 1.1 

1 

I2S,7S0 
l.I.fiOh 4'»2.‘I2T 

'is 7 ,<KK) C9a.a.ao'/.o,<v;o 

1 7.V)1U 7:11 ,313: 1 7 .076 


Iron is the chief produce of the mines worked sepa- 
ratidy by Brunswick in the three districts of the Harz, 
W’eser, .and Blankenberg. They are all worked on go- 
vernment account, and as well as the salt mines, stone 
cutting mills, four glass hou.ses, and the porrelain manu- 
fai'tory .at Furstenberg, .are under the direction of a 
mining bo<aTd at Brunswick. The salt works arc very 
considerable ; they arc established .at Saizdahluin and 
Salzliebenhall, in the district of Wolfeiibiittel, and at 
.Schbiiiiigen. That .at Sulzdaiiluin lias been worked since 
the 13th century. The brine spring at Julinshall is worked 
jointly with Hanover. In the Brunnenholz, near Helm, 
■tadt there is a coal-mine with two shafts, and another 
near Walkcnrled, where al.ahaster and .agates are found. 
Mineral springs occur in several parts ; those near Ilelm- 
Btadt and Secsen are frequented by iin .dids. Asphaltum 
and other bituminous substances are found in many p.arts 
of the Harz mountains, especially at the 'Rainmcls berg 
and Iberg. 

Besides the iron-works, linen weaving Is the chief ar- 
ticle of manufacture. According to Becker, it is mostly 
woven in the towns of Schoningen, Konigsbutter. Schop- 
penstadt, Langelsheim. and in several towns of the H.irz 
and Weser districts. Large bIcaching-grounds are found 
at Heckonbeck. Camlets arc the only descriptions of 
woollens woven within the duchy j a splnning-mlll for 
wofUen yarn has been established at Bevern ; and spiii- 
iiinjP is a great source of industry amongst the inhabit- 
ants of Lutter and Barenbcrge, and ut Lcsse. Dyeing is 
carried on at Sclioppenstadt, Kalvdrde, and Vorsfekie. 
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Brewing is extensively carried on In all tlie principal 
towns, but the beer is bad, and does nut prevent the uni- 
versal use of brandy amongst the lower classes. The 
Mumme, a heavy draught extracted from malt, is now 
principally used by persons in delicate health, and is ex- 
ported for that purpose to all parts of Germany. Oil 
and sawing mills are found on nearly all the principal 
streams, and the preparation of the root of chicory as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, which attained to a great extent during 
the exclusion of colonial produce under the continental 
system, is still favoured by higii duties on such produce 
within tlie limits of the customs’ league. Becker esti- 
mates the quantity annually prepared at 6,760 tons. The 
price of labour is asuallyOgg. (about 9</.) per diem, in 
tlie country, and sometbing more in towns. Trade, es- 
iiecially the transit trade, is a great source of emolument 
both to the town and duchy ot Brunswick, and is princi- 
pally transacted at its ancient fair, which still keeps up 
all Its importance, and bids fair to succeed to Leipzig as 
soon .‘u, tfie railway which is now constructing from the 
11 trz .shall be continued to some navigable point of the 
Allcr or the Kibe. Driinsaick is engaged by treaty in a 
customs’ le.igue with Oldenburg and Hanover {See Ger- 
many), which opens to her the communication with the 
German Ocean by means of the Elbe and Weser, while the 
ereilit and ancient trading connections of the Brunswick 
meicantile houses fill up a bkink which would otherwise 
be very .sensible in that league. The government wisely 
directs its attention to the encouragement of the differ, 
eiit iiulustrial resources, and has preferred establishing a 
liberally-endowed and well-conducted system of edu- 
e.iriou to tlie imposition of protecting duties, by which 
one 1 lass of the people is aided at the cost of the others. 
The ioiindationoftlic*'Iteal Institute,” which unites with 
piactical instruction in agriculture and the management 
of iorests the scientific iiitorinatioii on which tlie higher 
braiulios of tliese occupations, as well as mining, and the 
mechanical and chemical .arts, ought to be I'uuiuled, marks 
an epoch, even in Germany, where so much care is shown 
tor iuteilectuai improvement. Nor are the higher 
hi .niches of knowledge by any means neglected. The 
J.yceuin, formerly the Caroline C’ollege ; 2 normal schools 
liir te.ii hers ; and 6 gjinnasia, afforil ample means of cul- 
tn .iting tbein. The university lormcrl> existing at llelm- 
‘‘tadt, tlie revenues and library of wbicli were trans- 
(tried during the Westph.’ilian regime to Gottingen, has 
not been re-establisiied, but Gottingen is regarded as the 
university of the duchy. There are GCl burghers’ schools, 
and :m» 9 elementary schools, giving one to nearly every 
vill.age. The revenues of 9 secularised convents and re- 
ligious foundations are applied to support a number of 
unmarried young women and other persons on the pre- 
sentations of the patrons. The charitable foundations 
are li'J ni number. 

The inhabitants of the duchy are mostly descendants 
of the ancient “ Brokmanner,” a branch of the Sassen 
or Saxons, and tlie Low-German language is universal 
.among the villagers, except on the H.arz, whose mining 
population was drawn from Upper Germany, and siieaks 
lligh-Gonn.an. The names of some villages, as Weiiden, 
Ac., are perhaps the sole remains of the ancient Wendish 
or Slavonian inhabitants of tlie north-e«asteru parts of 
the duchy. The higher classes of the towns simak High- 
Gcrm.aii, which, as all over Germany, is the language of 
jiublic business and of the schools. Personal courage 
and o])en-hcartedness arc the loading characteristics of 
the Brunswickers, and, until the feeling w'as on a re- 
cent occasion w'untoiily trifled with and abused, they 
were distinguished by an unshaken attachment to the 
r<‘igiiiiig house. They are allowed to be the best si- 
tuated, in point of conitort and village economy, of all 
the Germans, and the aspyct of the whole country is 
indicative of good order ana prosperity. The discontent 
of the oppressed inhabitants who, being long accus- 
tomed to the mild rule of wise princes, found the 
tyrannical iiuinv.ation8 of the late Duke Charles in- 
supportable, led in 1830 to the expulsion of that prince, 
and the transfer of the sovereignty to liis second brother 
William, who has since been recognised as reigning 
duke by the great powers of Europe. One of the first 
acts of this prince’s sovereignty w*as in conjunction with 
the Landstande,” or est.atcs to remodel the const!- 
tution which had been given in 1820 under the direc- 
tion of Count Munster during the minority of the former 
duke. Instead of two chambers the representation 
of the people is now confided, agreeably to the old 
German fashion, to one house of Assembly, but which 
is composed of elected members; 10 deputies being 
taken from amongst the owners of the 78 knight's 
estates within the duchy, 12 from the principal towns, 
10 from the villages and peasantry of the open country, 
whetlier holding freehold or copyhold property, and 
16 chosen iVom all classes indlscriminatmy by electors 
named by each class. With the exception of two 
members of the higher clergy, which must be chosen, 
no distinction of rank or property influences or limits 
the choice of this last portion ol the assembly. The 
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members chosen for the towns and for the country the diet In 1180, of both duchies, and only left the posses* 
must, however, belong to that class of each which pays sion of his allodial domains of Brunswick and Luneburg. 
the highest amount of taxes, and which is fixed to which were subsequently split Into numerous branches, 
include one-tenth of the houses in town, and one-fourth but merged finally in the still reiniing lines of Lune- 
of the landed holdings. The Ciiamlicr meets every burg (or Hanover) and Brunswick, which is the eider 
three years, and renews one-half of tno members of branch. As such, the crown of England would have 
Mp.a by a new election. The budget is voted for devolved to this line, which claims descent from the 
three years, and the Chamber has the right of con- daughter of Henry II. on the extinction of the House of 
trolling the expenses of the state, under acknowledg- Stuart, had not the Duke of Limeburg, afterwardk 
ment of the omigation to provide for the dignity and George 1 by marrying the daughter of Elizabeth, 
power of the government. I'his new constitution, Countess Balatiue, the daughter of James I. of England, 
which was proclaimed 12th Oct., 1832, provides for procured a prior claim to the younger line. Treaties of 
many rights of the subject, which are nut acknowledged mutual inheritance exist between the houses of Hanover 
In other German States, amongst others, — that every and Brunswick, and the succession only passes to the 
person who is arrested be brought up for exmninatiun female side when legitimate male heirs fail. The intiinato 
within M hours, and then delivered over to his proper family connection which in the last century subsisted 
judge ; where the course of justice is impeded by go- between the House of Brunswick and the reigning fainl- 
Ternment influence, recourse lies to the Chambers ; the lies of Great Britain and Vrussla, engaged the princes of 
right of emigration and removal to any other country Brunswick In imlltical alliances with these two powers, in 
unimpeded is acknowledged. Two of the counsellors opposition to France, and occasionally to Austria. The 
(judges) of the court of tlie duchy, are to lie chosen by Prussian army, at the outset of tlio disastrous campaign 
the Chamber; all privileges of various classes of the of 180G, was commanded by the Duke Charles William 
community are abolished, and perfect equality before Ferdinand of Brunswick, who fell in the battle of Jena, 
the law is established. In the first sittings of the new Although he had declared his duchy neutral, and no 
chamber the manorial dues and services of all emphy- Brunswick troops were with the Prussian army, yet his 
teutic fiefs were declared redeemable ; the dues in lands were 'immediately seizc'd by the conqueror, and in- 
money and kind at 25 years' purchase, the service dues corporated with the kingdom of Westphalia. His youngest 
at 18 times their estimated value. The municipal insti- son, Frederick William, after the death ot his eldest, and 
tutions were modified at the same period, and the ftec- the abdication of his second brotlier, the sole remaining 
dom of the cities rendered easy of acquisition. The heir, served for some time in the Prussian, and aiterwards 
magistracy is composed partly of salaried and partly in the Austrian army. In tliis adventurous prince 
of honorary officers, dopendcut on the sanction of a raised a small corps, and attempted, in co-operation with 
council of freemen chosen by tlie citizens at large, and the grand Austrian armv, to excite a diversion in the 
who vote the sums requisite fur the service of the city, north ol Germany ; but (ituling his cause ruined by the 
The official published statement of the revenue and victory of the French at Wagrarn, he crossed the whole 
expenditure for the period 1^7 to 1830 gives tlie follow- of Germany, at tiic he.ad of a small liody, not excea'ditig 
inf results:— '* | 2,tX}() men, and marched from the Bohemian frontier to 

the sea coast near Bremen. Eluding and alternately 
fighting the various French corps which crossed his pas- 
sage with equal good fortune and bravery, he succeeded 
in embarking for England, where his troops joined 
the British army, with permission to retain the blaek 
uniform which their bravery lind rendered celebrated, 
and served until 1814 in the peninsula. Having reg.aine(l 


j lintiy with Nassau, and has two voices in the Plenum. 
The contingent to the Confederate army is 2,0!)G men, 
c.)nsisting of 1,G25 iufantry, 2!)U cavalry, and 172 artillery 
and pioneers. 

This estimate contains only the surplus revenue of BauNswicK, a city of Germany, cap. of the above 
the domains left after defraying the civil list of the duchy, on the Ocker; lat. 56° 18' N., long. 10° 32' F. 
Duke, which amounts to 237,c<K) dollars annually. Po]). 3G,($00. Bruno, who appears about tlut year 842 
The Duke further derives a revenue ot 170,000 florins as Duke of Ostfalen, is said to have first built walls 
from the duchy of Oels, in Silesia, and a mediatised prinei- round the little town of Brunswick, to protect it from 
pality under the sovereignty of Prussia, wliich is an appa- the incursions of the Normans. Henry the Lion, Duke 
iiage of the second branch of the House of Brunswick, iif .Saxony and B.avaria, and the grand cliunipioii of 
Finally, the estates of the convents and religious fouiidii- Christianity and (lerinanic civilisation, against the .Sla- 
tions secularised at the period of the reformation, and then voiiie nations on the Elbe and tlie Baltic Sea towards 
destined to support the clergy and institutions of educa- the close of the 12th century, made Brunswick his place 
tioii, form a separarate fund, which docs not enter into of residence, and extended and adorned the city. He 
the budget, yielding the sum of 346,605 dollars annually, finished ttie cathedral church of St. Blaize.an interesting 
A resolution of the chamber fixed the lowest amount of monument of tlie Byzantine Gothic style, endowed it 
salary of a parish minister at 400 dollars, and that of a with lands and relics brought from (kmstantiiioplc and 
village schoolmaster at 80 dollars per annum, the amount the Holy Land, and erected a bronze figure of a lion said 
required to make up these sums being chargeable on the to have been cast iu the Greek cajiltal, upon a pedestal 
budget. The public debt is stated not to exceed 2,300,000 in front of his palace, on the site of vi hich u barrack now 
florins, and is being rapidly reduced. On the whole, stands. From this period Brunswick became one of the 
this little state is one of the best managed in Europe m must important cities in N. Germany ; and the wealth 
every department of administration. Respecting tiie of its dukes, who were owners of the extensive mines 

S rinciples upon which taxes are imposed, we have collected and salt works in the Harz mountains and in tlie vicinity, 
lie following particulars. For the land-tax, the ground was principally expended in the citie.s of Ijuiicburg and 
is rated according to four classes, and a separate assess- Brunswick, the scats of the chief lines of the Wclf fa- 
ment Is laid on each. The personal tax is a capitation mily. In the 13th century Brunswick, which, owing to 
assessment in all persona who are of age, and is dividf^l these resources, had advanced in commercial prosperity, 
into 10 classes, wnosc contribution varies from about became a member of the Hanseatic league, and flourished 
3s. 2tf. to about 3/. 165. per annum. The indirect taxes are as one of the leading .cities of Lower Germany. On 
levied in cofijunctlon with Hanover and Alton burg, ae- the decline of the league, the increased power of the 
cording to a moderate tariff, which affords encouragement territorial princes exposed the city to the vicissitudes 
to nativo industry, without aiming at forcing precocious which their political speculations drew upon the coun- 
manufactures. A tax is 'levied upon houses, and some try; and Brunswick suffered in common with other N. 
tolls on provisions carried into towns for sale ; but these cities upon the advance of the Imperial armies under 
are local assessments for municipal purposes. Tilly and Wallenstein, in the 30 years* war. The divi- 

The present Duke of Brunswick Is the lineal descendant slon of the reigning house into many branches was 
of Henry the Lion, the last of the house of Welf, who also, at that period, disadvantageous to Brunswick, 
held the united duchies of Bavaria and Saxony. In their which saw the rival cities of Wolfenbuttel, Celle, Hanu- 
rlvalry with the Suablan house of Hohenstaufen in the ver, Gcittingen, &c. spring up and prosper as so many 
13th century, the party of the powerful Welft was stronger diminutive capitals, each the seat of a petty court. The 
In Italy than in Germany, and the jealousy entertained of city was further almost drained of its small remains of 
their power In the former country caused idl the princes wealth during the French occupation ; but through tho 
of the empire to unite with the Emperor Frctlcri^ Bar- industry of Its inhabitants, and the celebrity of Itsffair, 
bimssa m humbling them. Henry the Lion having held in February and August, and frequently vlnted 
rwwwjo aid that emperor In his wars with the free by 20,000 strangers, it keeps up its Importance as a 
ItHtan cities and the pope, was deprived, by a decree of commercial city. An iron railway has been commenced 


his dominions, under the stipulations of the treaty of 
Vienna, Frederick William feM at the head of his troujis 
while maintaining the position of Qiiatrc Bras, two days 
before the battle of Waterloo. In the Germanic Con- 
federation, Brunswick ranks ns the thirteenth voice, eon- 
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from Brunswick to the foot of the Harz mountains, of 
which a portion as lar ns Wollenbuttel (about 9 miles), 
w'as opened in 1830, having cost 30(),(KM) dollars. Should 
this undertaking bo continued through Hanover to 
the Elbe, or the Weser, Brunswick will bid fair to 
succeed to Leipzig and Frankfort, as the staple mart 
of English manufactures and colonial wares for the 
N., and perhaps E« parts of Europe. The fortifica. 
tions of the city have been levelled since the peace, 
and converted into agreeable plantations, with walks 
and drives ; and the city, although bearing rather an 
anticpiated appearance, has some good streets, and 
abounds in interesting remains of the middle ages. The 
cathedral, and chiicch of St. Giles, wiiich has latel} 
bi'uii repaired and fitted up as a repository fur works of 
art, the bronze lion bciorc mentioned, and the town- 
house with a curious gallery, adorned with the statues of 
many of the dukes in niches, and the bronze fountain 
in its vicinity, are justly deserving of notice. The 
principal streets are the Bohlweg, in which the new 
IMilacc, a tasteful Greek structure, is built to replace 
the old residence, burnt by the mob iii 1830, the Fal- 
Icrstebcn and Wenden streets. The church of St. 
Andrews, with its steeples, one of which is 31 H feet in 
height ; and tiint of St. Catherine, with paintings by 
Dielirich, and stained glass isindows from designs by 
Cranach and Diirer, as well as the church of St. Martin, 
in the pointed Gothic style, are interesting to lovers of 
the fine arts. Nor is tiie museum less worthy oi atten- 
tion, in which, amongst a number of inferior paintings, 
are some of high value of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools, by Itembrandt, Jan Steens, Vandyke, and Ru- 
bens, together with a jiortrait of RafiTuclIe, s.iid to be 
by his own hand; and others by Guido, Giorgione, 
Ac. An Ecce Homo, by Albert Durcr, a crucifix, by 
Renvenuto Cellini, with a collection of antique statues, 
coins, Ac., are worthy of inspection. The celebrated 
Onyx v.*iKc, purchased by one of the dukes of Bruns- 
wick, who secured it as his share of booty when 
Mantua was sacked, in the course of the thirty years’ 
war, together with several other objects of value, were 
carrieil off, and are still retained by Duke Charles. The 
Caroline college, now divided into a l>ceum or classical 
college, with a gyninasium or grammar school, and a 

real schulc ” or mechanich’ and commercial institute, 
with a branch for agriculturists and foresters, a college 
for teachcTs, .several clemiMitary schools, a general and a 
hing-in ho^pltaI, with schools of surgery, orphan and 
deaf and duiiib asylums, arc the public institutions for 
education. It has also manufactures of linen and woollen 
stuffs, hardware, A'C. ; and numerous charitable insti- 
tutions. 

Bhunswick, a town of the U. States of America, 
Maine, on the Androscoggin, ‘26 m. S.W. Augusta, 
Ki.d 30 m. N.E. Portland; lat. 43^^ 53' N.; long. 

,*).)' W. Pop. 3,547. It is a place of eonsideralile trade. 
On the opposite side of tiie river is Tupsham, with 
which town it is connected by two bridges. The falls 
of the river afford a convenient supply of water power, 
which is used to some extent, to give motion to corn- 
mills, and woollen and cotton fiictories. Bowdoin Col- 
lege, founded in 1794, stands on an elevated plateau 
near the town. It possesses a philosophical and che- 
mical apparatus, laboratory, cabinet of minerals, gallery 
of paintings, and a library containing above 8,('0() vnls. 
A medical school connecti'd w ilh the college was esta- 
blished in 18*20. In 1838, the college had 124 and the 
Bchudl 90 pupils. 

llnuNSwieK (New). A city of Newr .Jersey, in the 
Ignited States of America, partly hi Middlesex and 
partly in Somerset cos., on the S.W. side of Raritan 
river, 22 m. N.E. Trenton. Pop. (1830) 7,831. The 
town lies rather low; but is nonsidcreil healthy, and 
has a good deal of trade. It has a court-house, joU. 
market-house, two banks, a theological seminary, and 
several places of worship. Rutgers College, founded in 
1770, unaer the name of Queen’s College, is a handsome 
stone building three stories high, with libraries cxni- 
taining upwards of 6,000 vols. Students 93 (AfMerican 
Mm., 1839.). The Raritan is navigable as far as New 
Brunswick for sloops of 80 tons burden. 

Brunswick (New). A territory belonging to England 
in N. America. See New Brunswick. 

BRUSSELS (Lat. Bruxelke, Flem. JBrustel, Fr. 
Brvxelle»), capital of the k. of Belgium, and of the 
prov. of Brabant, about 50 m. E. by S. from the sea, 
tat. 60^^ IKK N., long. AP 2‘2' E. ; on the Senne, a small 
river, which, rising near Soignies, in Haiiiault, and 
flowing N., falls Into the Scheldt, through the Rupel, 
about 2 m. N.W. of Mechlin. The scenery of thcfui- 

{ acant country is beautifully diversified by sloping 
leights, and green valleys refreshed by the waters 
of the Senne. A large portion of the city being built 
on t^ acclivity of a bill, it presents, when viewed 
fl'onj||he W., a picturesque amphitheatre of houses ; and 
the great inequality of the elevation of its site has often 
induced a comparison with Naples fuid Genoa. The 


figure described Iw the outline of the surrounding wall 
resembles that of a pear, the smallest part pointing 
S.S.W. The greatest extent of the city, from N.N.E. 
to S.S.W., is about 3 m. ; and the extreme width, from 
N-W. to S.K., about 24 m. Brussels, a century ago, was 
completely surrounded by strongly fortified lamparts, 
with salient angles, and ditches or moats, supplied from 
the river Senne. These fortifications are now almost 
wholly removed, and their site is formed into spacious 
boulevards, planted with rows of stately linden trees, that 
encircle tw'o tliirds oi the city, on the N., the E., and the 
S. The city wall is overlooked by the boulevards, which 
command extensive views of the country, and afford an 
agreeable promenade, extending about 6 m. from the 
Porte au Rivage on the N., to the Forte de Hal on the S. 
'I'herc are nine of these porta or mural gates, several of 
which are fine old architectural arches of great strength. 
They communicate with, and bear the names of, the high 
ruailb that traverse the kingdom and centre in the capital. 

The Senne enters the city on the N.W. side by two 
branches, and forms, within the walls, four islands, of 
which the princlpHl arc named St. Gery and Bon Se- 
coufh. This rivulet is only about 30 ft. in width, and 
from 4 to 6 ft. in depth, and is not navigable in any part 
of Its course. Brussels, however, possesses the advantage 
of water communication with Charlelroy on the S., and 
ii'ith Mechlin, Antwerp, and the ocean, on the N., by 
means of two cap.icious and well appoint^ canals. The 
width of the Antwerp canal is 45 ft. It was opened in 
lj}51 , and cost nearly 2,000,000 of florins (166,0002.). Five 
locks overLome a descent of 00 ft., in a course oH? m., 
between Brussels aii<l the town of Boom, where the canal 
joins the Rupel, a large affluent of the Scheldt I'he 
head of this ciuial, in the N.W. quarter of the city, is 
furnished with several commodious basins and quays, 
whence passengers and goods are conveyed in large and 
handsome barges to the junction ofitlie Rupel. The 
Charleroy canal cost 4,35n,*205 florins, and was first opened 
in 1830. It is carried along the W. boundary of the city 
in the ancient ditches of the fortifications tu Uie Porte au 
Rivage, where it communicates with tlie canal to Ant- 
werp. Fifty-five locks obviate a fall of 432 ft., in its course 
of 45 in. to Bru.Hsel8. It passes through a tunnel of 1,175 
yards, and is crossed by 5.') aqueducts and 36 bridges. 'Jl'he 
soil of the elevated ground, occupied by the S. and E. 
portions of the city, is sand, interspersed with fossils, ma- 
rine substances, calcareous stones, and layers of ferrugi- 
nouvearth ; and that of the lowrer N. and W. section con- 
sists of a .sandy marsh, mixed with marine substances, and 
coieredw’ith a deep bed of peat or turf. The highest 
part, on the S. extremity, bctw'cen the nortes of Hal and 
Namur, is about ‘220 ft. above the level of the sea. The 
umier town contains the royal court and government 
omces, the park, the finest squares, streets, and hotels, 
and tiie mansions of the higlicr classes. The central 
and Inw'er town comprises chiefly the trading and opera- 
tive portion of the population, and has generally a more 
crowded and mean appeariuice, though it still abounds 
in fine old oruameuteu buildings, once occupied tw the 
ancient nobles of Brabant. The Btvage, at the N. ex- 
tremity, is inhabited by rich merchants, and presents a 
constant scene of commercial activity. The total num- 
ber of houses is about 15,000, of which 700 are inns or 
hotels ; and there arc nearly 300 stix^ets, many of which 
are wide and regular, besides lanes and iblind alleys 
almost innumerable. All arc generally iiaved with 
large flint stones, and are lighted by about 1,300 lamps, 
both of gas aud oil. The city is abundantly supplied 
with spring-water, by means or pipes and powertul hy- 
draulic engines, from three .subterranean caves at Etter- 
lieeck, a tieautiful village in the southern vicinity. There 
are besides ten springs within the walls, 30 fountains, and 
about 90 pumps. Several fountains are ornamented by 
elegant obelisks and groups of exquisite bronze and mar- 
ble sculptures. The most remarkable are J.es Fontaines 
des FU'uves, in the court of the H6te] de Ville, formed of 
river gods In white marble, and dolphins in bronze ; the 
Fontaine de Mmen/e, in the Place du Grand Sablon, con- 
slating of a beautiful group of figures in white marble, 
erected In 1741, by the Earl of Aylesbury, in attestation 
of his respect for the inhabitants, after residing among 
them 40 years ; and the Mannikin Pis, near Che Ildtel de 
Ville, ill the centre of the city. This is an exquisite 
bronze figure, about 2 ft. in height, of an urchin bc^ who 
discharges a stream of water In a natural manner. Great 
value and historical interest are attached to this antique 
little figure by the old cltisens of Brussels, who regara it 
with peculiar solicitude as a kind of municipal pallafflum. 
The ancient part of Brussels is ornameiitra by many fine 
syieoimens of the florid style of Gothic architecture of tho 
16th century ; and the modem part exhibits numerous 
excellent buildings, erected about 60 years ago ; hut the 
newly-built dwelling-houses have commonljruie uncouth 
form and fashion of granaries or manufactories, and are 
often constructed with very inferior bricks, and “tvith 
timbers too slender for the lofty tiled roob. Their uni- 
formity of appearance too is destroyed by the custom of 
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painting the fronts with strongly contrasted colours — 
yellow, green, white, &c . — which often produce a glaring 
eflieett more suitable for isolated inns or fancy cottages 
than the streets of a metropolitan city. In the Hue de la 
Madeleine and Rue Montague do la Cour, are many ele- 
gant shops, and these are accounted the liveliest and 
most frequented streets in Rrusscls, though in appearance 
and business they are certainly dull, compared with Paris 
or London ; indeed dullness in general forms a common 
subject of querimonious remark among the French and 
English residents in the capital of Belgium. Four uni- 
formly built streets surround the large palace garden 
called the Park, namely, the Rue Koyale, which will ad- 
mit of comparison with some of the finest streets of the 
European capitals ; the Rue Ducale, in which are tlic 
palace of the Prince of Orange and the grand concert 
room ; the Rue Bellevue, containing the king’s palace ; 
.and the Rue Brabant, in the centre of which is the palace 
of congress, or houses of parliament. The Grande 
Place, or great market-place, in the centre of the 
city, is a noble and very Interesting square, containing 
the gorgeous old Gothic H6tel de Ville, the Maisou du 
Roi, and many other rich specimens of the ancient orna- 
mental architecture. Here, in 1508, counts Egmont and 
Home were beheaded by the Spanish viceroy the Duke of 
Alva, whose persecutions brought ruin and death into al- 
most every house in Brussels. The Place Royalc, near the 
king’s palace, is perhaps the finest square in Brussels. 
The houses around it arc remarkably handsome and re- 
gular. The Place du Grand Sablon is the largest square, 
and is used as a market-place. The Place de la Monnaic 
is also extensive, and approached by several spacious 
streets : it contains the theatre, the mint, the exchange, 
and soipe of the finest caft^s in the city. The Place de 
St. Michel, better known since the Revolution as the 
Place dcs Martyr^, is planted with rows of linden trees, 
and surrounded by uniform and elegant buildings orna- 
mented with Done columns, 'i'his square w.is chosen 
for the sepulture of those who fell in opposing the royal 
forces during the revolutionary struggle in September 
1830. Tliere arc 14 other squares of less distinction, 
but which at once serve the purposes of health and ornar 
ment. The park is an open oblong space of about 14 
acres, on the high eastern side of the city. Its surface 
is covered with smooth verdant turf, and is formally laid 
out in broad straight walks and winding paths, which 
iwe overshadowed and slielterod by lofty beech and ches- 
nut trees and plantations of acacias. There ai e several 
fountains, and many cxcidlcnt marblo statues, busts, 
vases ; aiul groups of persons and personifications from 
classical mytiiology and history arc distributed about the 
grounds. Tlie walks command a great varie^ of inter- 
esting scenery, including ttie old Gothic edifices of the 
lower town and the surrounding country, which is 
very picturesque. In the N.15. corner of tlie park is 
** Vauxhall,” comprising a small pretty theatre for 
vaudevilles, and a ball-room. Along the banks of the 
Antwerp Canal, issuing from the N. point of the city, is 
the beautiful promenade called the Ailt'e Frr/r, that is, 
the Green Alley. It is funned ut a broad carriage-road, 
and on each side a footway, divided by four rows of um- 
brageous elms, extending about a mile and a lialf. Here 
the roy.d family, and multitudes of all classes, are seen 
every line evening enjoying the freslincss of the cuiin- 
try air, and the pleasing views of numerous vdlas dud 
rural sreiiery. In fact, the environs of Brussels arc in 
general so interesting, that tlicy form the subjert of a 
large portion of every full d(‘scriptiun of the city. Besides 
the excursion, q/' course, to tiic battle-field of Waterloo, 
and its surrounding localities, still intensely exciting to 
the curious, about 35 villages iu the more immediate 
vicinity of Brussels are enumerated in the guide-books 
as well worth the attention of philosophic and inquisitive 
strangers. Among their objects of interest are— . 
the splendid royal palaces of Laecken and Tervueren, 
and the great workhouse and penitentiary establish, 
ments of Vilvnrde and La Cainbre. The must remark- 
able public buildings in Brussels require suine notice. 
Tlie royal tialace, at the S. extremity of the park, presents 
a facade or 120 yards in length, with a central portico and 
arcades. The 'style of architecture is plain, and the ge- 
neral aspect of the structure not at all remarkable. The 
interior too offers little worthy of inspection beyond the 
usual suites of royal saloons and apartments, which arc 
vcij superbly furnished, and covered with rich velvet, 
satm, and gift. The paintings are neither numerous nor 
very valuable, with the exception of Vandyke’s Chapeau 
de Felourt. The Palais du Congrds, at the N. end of the 

C , is a magnificent building, ornamented with fluted 
iC columns and appropriate sculptures. Marble stairs 
on each side of a s^cious hall ascend to the two cham- 
bers of parliament, which arc elegantly fitted up for the 
reception of the members. The public are admitted into 
both chambers during the debates, females as well 
as males : and for this accommodation, the Chamber 
of DepuMes contains a capacious gallery. On the E. 
■ue of Uio |)ark is a palace which, before the rci'olution 


of 1830, was occupied by the hereditary Prince of Orange* 
It was built in 1820. The exterior is nobly simple, pre- 
senting a facade of *230 ft. in length, with a lofty central 
dome and cupola The interior is not surpassed by 
any European palace in sumptuous ftirnlture and ele- 
gant decorations. The paintings are not numerous, but 
of the highest order, comprising some of the most choice 
productions of the Flemish and Italian schools. Tho 
Hotel de Ville, in tho Grande Place, or great central 
market-place. Is one of the largest and most remarkable 
of those civic palaces, in the florid Gothic style, that are 
to be seen in fierfection onlv in the Netherlands. It was 
erectetl in 1400. The architecture is Lumbardo-Gotliic, 
with a great profusion of quaint sculptures, pointed tur- 
rets, and other fanciful and intricate ornaments. In the 
front arc 40 windows, and in the lofty sinning roof 80 
more. At a point remarkably distant from tlie centre of 
the front, an elaborately ornamented pyramidal tower, 
open throughout to the summit, rises to the height of 
304 ft., and commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country, including the battle-field of Waterloo. It is 
surmounted by a colossal copper-gilt statue, 17 ft. high, 
of St. Michael crushing a dragon, which turns about to 
serve for a weather-cock. The interior of tlie building 
is entered by a spacious flight of steps, and the lofty halls 
and saloons exhibit many curious old paintings, gilded 
carvings, and specimens of fine tapestry. Opposite tho 
town-hall is a venerable Gothic edifice, built about a. i>. 

called the Brood Iluys (bread house) or Maison de 
Roi. Tho Palais de Justice is a large building contain- 
ing the courts of law : its front displays a noble portico, 
imitated from that of Agrippa’s Temple at Rome. The 
Palais du Conseil d’Etat, the Hotel des Moniiaies, and 
several other state oftices,. are structures more or less 
elegant: also the theatre, which was opened in IHIU, and 
cost 5d,00()/. Its interior displays very commodious ar- 
rangements and tasteful deenratfons. The stage in front 
is of greater width than that of the Grand Opel a at 
Paris, 'riie price of admission to the boxes ii> 4s. 4d-, and 
to the pit Is. Ad. A smaller theatre iii tlie ]i.irk has been 
already noticed, and there is also a private one for ama- 
teurs. Near the Place Koyale is the nirge and handsome 
old Palace or Const, founded in 1300, and rebuilt in 
1746. When this was tlie residence of tlie Spanish and 
Austrian governors of the Netherlands, it w'as one of tlie 
richest ]xuaees in Europe. It now contains the public 
library, lecture-rooms, museums, and galleries of p.iiiit- 
ings and sculptures. The Palace of Industry is a large 
adjoining building for the exhibition of the mnnufarturi>.s 
of the kingdom, meelianical models, and new inventions. 

Brussels contains several grand and veneralile catlie- 
dral churches, erected in the middle ages. Four only 
of 16 are considered primary, and belong each to one of 
the 4 arrondissemcnts into wiiieli Die city is divided : 
the others, although little inferior in appearance, are 
secondary in rank. 'I'lic eatiiedral of St. (iudule, the 
largest and finest in Brussels, was founded in lOlU; and 
hero the first cha]iter of tiie eiiivalrie order ol tlie 
(iuldcn Fleece was held by T’hilip le Bon, in 1435. 
There is an aspect of imposing grandeur in its spacious 
front, surmounted by 2 larp* square tov\ers, from the tup 
of which Antwerp is liistinctiy visible at a distance of 
27 miles, and one contains a bell that weiglis 14,5(Milbs. 
Against the pillars which divide tiielater.il .lisles from 
the n.ive, and supiiort the lofty roof, are plaeeil (iiicly- 
Bciilptured statues of tiie 1*2 apostles, 10 ft. in heiglit, at 
an elevation of 25 ft. from the floor. I’he pulpit is lormed 
of wonderfully carved groups of figures I he size of life, 
representing the expulsion of Adam and ICie from para- 
dise. The glass of the principal window displays a mag. 
nificent representation of the last judgment, tiy the cele- 
brated Flemish painter, Francis Flors, and several other 
antique painted windows of tliis noble e;ithedral are cx- 
ceodiiigly brilliant and beautiful. Its altars and sump- 
tuous mausoleums of sculptured marble, and numeruus 
fine paintings, are objects worthy of especial notice. The 
organ, too, is remaikiible fur the depth and power of its 
intonations and perfect unison ; but that which most at- 
tracts the curious spectator Is one of the side chapels — a 
large and splendidly ornamented oratory — called St. Sa- 
crament des Miracles, from its being the sanctuary in 
which are preserved 3 miraculous ^consecrated wafers, 
said to have been stolen by Jews in the 14th century and 
miraculously recovered. These wafers are still annually 
paraded witli great pomp through the principal streets I 

The cathedral of Motre Dame de la Chapclle is a beau- 
tiful Gothic structure, founded in 1134, and but little 
inferior in dimensions to that of St. Gudulc. Its paint- 
ings and sepulchral monuments are even more numerous. 
At the summit of its lofty spire Is stationed a watchman, 
who sounds a trumpet every quarter of an hour durbig 
the night, in proof or his wakeful vigilance ; and on seeing 
a fire, he blows a shrill and incessant Iilast, to hasten tlie 
attendance of the engines. The interior ornaments of 
this fine cathedral consist of numerous paintings, statues, 
and monumental sculiitiires, by eminent artists ; Wd a 
very curious carved^nilplt, representing Elijah fed by an 
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angel under a canopy of palms. The rlnirch of Notre 
borne des Victoiree is a profusely ornamented Gothic 
structure of the 13th century, displaying the most exact 
symmetry in its plan and proportions. It is ornamenttKl 
by marble statues and sculptured tombs ; its windows are 
brilliantly painted ; and the tones of its organ are exceed- 
ingly grand and harmonious. Notre Davie de hon Se- 
courst built in the 17th century, is the best attended church 
in Itrussels. Its handsome front facade is surmounted 
by a lofty dome, and the ornaments of the interior are 
erhibited to great advantage by the frequent performance 
of high mass with pecidiar sacerdotal pageantry. St. 
Catherine and St. Nicholas are very irregular and un- 
couth Gothic edifices of the 12th century, adorned with 
numerous fine old paintings. The cliurches of Cauden- 
burg, St. Augustine, and Notre Dame de Fiuisterre, are 
Inandsome specimens of the Grecian style, and were 
erected in the 17th century. A convent of Beguin 
nuns, called Le Grand Ji£gmnagc, built in 1G57, at an 
expense of 332,000 florins, has a beautiful church, 
wliich contains many fine paintings. There W'cre here 
formerly a thousand nuns : at present the number is 
greatly reduced. There are two other nunneries, the 
convent of Bcrlaimont, and that of Les Sa-urs Notres — 
the Black Sisters. The Church of England service is 
performed in several Trotestant chapels, lor the ai-Ciiin- 
niodation of the numerous English residents ; and the 
.lews, of whom there are 10,(MM» in the whole kingdom, 
hare their general consistory in Brussels, and a handsome 
synagogue ; but the great mass of the population are 
zealously attached to the rites and doctrine's of the church 
of Kerne, while their Lutheran king, Leopold, attends 
the Protestant service in his private chapel. Previous 
to the suppression oi religious houses in iielgium by the 
French republican government, at the close of the last 
century, Brussels contained 31 munaslc'ries, 2 convents 
ol Kiguins, 2 of Engllith nuns, and |h oratoricit; and 
during the middle ages, the extent and magnificence of 
the monastic establishments in this locality were truly 
amazing. 

The two princip;il medical hospitals of St. Peter and 
St. .lohu are admirably regulated. Tliere is also a well- 
man.iged lying-iu hospital, and n military hospital at- 
tiiched to the b.iT racks. Nothing can exceed the c.'ire 
and cleunbncss observed in ever> jiart of the hospital of 
St. Peter ; indeed to this rennirkable attention is attri- 
buted the fa' t that, in the calamitous year of choleia, 
not one case oi that dreadful malady occurred iii the 
wards of this establishment, among a iniseell.'uieous 
assemblage of Cr*') ii.iltents. The liospttal of St. John 
eontams between '200 and 300 beds, and includes a entn- 
niunity of the Sisters of Chanty. The earnest piet> and 
genuine benevolence which induce the.se and otlit'i 
t xemplary femali v of the ('atliolie religious oiders to go 
ahojt doing gooil, by visiting tlie sick poor, cspeci<i1!> in 
the hospitals, often excite the admiration of .siraiigers 
who justly appreciate virtue and goodness, and coinej a 
tacit renroaeh to the pious I’roU'staut ladies ot Ki.glaiid. 
'Pliere Is an cxeelient society lor gratuitous vaeeiiiation, 
which is efficiently supported, and is very bciiclicial to 
the poor. 

The civil and military jirison of Brussels is an appro- 
priate modern building, having 0 or 10 open courts. It 
IS situated very healthily in the higli S.W. quaiterof 
the city, and is under excellent management. The part 
for civil offences will eoiitaiu .MK) prisoners. There are 
3 puhlie cemeteries outside' the boulevards, adjacent 
to the g.*ites of the ilal, Louvain, and Flanders. The 
English residents in P•rus^els have also 2 burial-grounds 
on the roads to lleele and Louvain. Several cuinino- 
dious bathing establishments are formed uiion the river 
Senne, both within and beyond the city walls, undone for 
medical ste.im-biths. In tlie Place Uoyalc, near the 
king’s p.ilaee, are the public hotels de Belle luc^ de 
FiandreSf and de PBttrope, which, in the extent and ex- 
cellence of their accommodations, are not much sur- 

f )as.sed by any on the Continent. There .are also several 
arge and elegant cafes which might admit of compa- 
rison with some of the finest in Paris. The markets of 
Brussels amount to more than 20, and are ail well and 
abundantly supplied. Tlie principal corn-market, in the 
lower N. W. quarter, forms one of the finest squares in the 
city. It is surrounded by handsome houses, and planted 
with double rows of lofty trees. Adjoining the lish- 
market, which is one of the best in the kingdom, is the 
market for poultry, in which are exhibited b.iskets full 
of the hinder legs, or gigots^ of large frogs, neatly 
twisted and skewered up ready for dressing. Their ap- 
pearance is bright and plump, and by no means so 
uisagrecuble as to increase the unfavourable prejudice 
of an English palate. Brussels is amidy supplied with 
culinary vogotablcs from market-gardens. Ifutclu'rs’ 
meat is good, and about 6d. a pound. Game is rather 
plentiful, and poultry abundant. Fresh-water fish are 
cheap, ^o-fish rather dear. Brotul is excellent in qua- 
lity, anff two thirds cheaper than in London. Groceries 
in general arc 10 per cent, lower, and tea 50 per cent. 


lower, than in England. Ale and lieer of a good descrip- 
tion arc the common beverage. ines arc moderate in 
price, spirits particiiharly cheap. Excellent coal is ob- 
tained, by the Charleroy Canal, at one third the cost in 
London ; and wood for fuel is cheaply procured from the 
forest of Soignies. The following tabular abstract of the 
records for 183b, which are made in imposing municipal 
taxes upon the provisions brought into the city, w’ill 
serve to show the amount of different articles consumed 
in 183K. 


Oxen - - 11,001 In number I Brandy and H- 

Culves - 11,503 — queun - C.’l.S.'iO gallons 


Shee|> and 

lambs - S9,19'J ~ 

PlRS - - .a,W6 — 

H.ims - 7,104 — 

Aleatcutup 2,l.ai,.‘i^0 Ibi. 
I'rcsh sea- 

llsh • 22,777/. value 

Toil - - g<lK tons 

SiockfiRli - 192 — 

KedlicrringH .3,SS9 baskets 

Pickled lier- 
ring'. - 225 ton* 

Butter - 21,l')OLwth. 

Wines • lG4/i24 gallons 


Gin - - 1,.'>.W,5W1 — 

I Beer - 7,U.8,106 — 

Vinegar - 3«,1.3H - 

Oats - 278,.311 iMishels 

Hav ' - 8,99,5 tons 

Straw . — 

Firewood - 71,000cab.m£tre 

Charcoal • 137,.54fi bushels 

Coal - 7y..3«) tons 

Timber - 19,».I2 ~ 

Lime - 24f„l91 busheh 

Bricks - 41,058,450 in number 
Stones - 5,983 tons 


The pop Of Brussels, in 1824, was 84,004; in IS-W-SI, 
»*< 279 ; and in 1H37, 104,26.'> ; but these numbers are ex- 
chiMie of the pup. of the suburbs, amounting to about 
30.(K)0. 

From the city registers, which arc very carefully com- 
piled, wo find that the average mmiher of the inhabit- 
ants ol Brussolh, in each of the 14 ji'ars, fVom 18*24 to 
Jan. 1. 1838, was 93,092 ; the average annual births, 
4,037 ; deaths, 3,700 ; marriages, 910 ; and divorces 3. 

The climate of Brussels is temperate, moist, and ex- 
tremely variable. The inhabitants of the upper town 
enjoy a warmer .and dryer atmosphere, ^nd a greater ex- 
emption from diseases, than those oi tlie lower town, 
from wliich the ejiidemics that occur most commonly 
arise. In general the city is healthy, and rarely visited 
by malienaiit or pestilential fevers. 'J’he air is genial and 
iiiild, and llie sky often serenely blue. Itefreshing breezes 
blow fiom the sea, but logs not unfrequently descend in 
the morning and evening. 'J'he temperature of Brussels, 
compared with that of Paris, is eolii^r in winter, and less 
waim ill summer; compared with London, it is also 
colder in winter, but wanner in summer. The dry na- 
ture of the soil in the higher part reflects the sun’s r.ayz 
in siuinner, so as to render the heat extremelv oppres- 
sne. In general, the weather is more damp and \ .ariable 
tlKin in r.tris, and less so than in London. 

Among ne.mcrous heiieiolent institutions, arc several 
exieiishe :md niunifieeutly supported almshouses, or 
.'.sylunis for the aged, infirm, and destitute, wlio h.a\e 
never resorted to public begging. The huiidiugs of 
Ihesp c.st.ahlishments are extremely neat and commo- 
dious, and tlie management i.s siun as to produce the 
most exemplary order and propriety. Eacli has from 
151) to 200 inmates, and the annual expense of one (near 
the cathedral of St. Gudule) is defrayed by voluntary 
contributions, amounting to 2.5,000 francs, collected from 
the nubhc houses of the eity; to the proprietors of 
which a fr. are awarded for every 300 fr. contributed by 
their customeis. There is a folmdiing hospital, which 
had, in 183^1, 1,920 inmates, supported at an exiiensc of 

l. 50,000 Ir. u year, of which *27,300 fr. arc furnished by 
the government. The Orjihau Asylum contains a' out 
150, who are taught industrial arts, and provided for 
until till' age of 20. In 1833, there were 10 almshouses, 
or asylums for the indig.'ut, which supported 3.870 per- 
sons, at an expen.-.e ol 77I,0‘<4 fr., and according to 
the official reports of the superintendents of the poor, 
the total number of paupers in Brussels, to whom re- 
lief was administered in the same year, was .31,420, be- 
longing to about .500 fami1ie.s. 'riie Board of Bene- 
ficence, in relieving 31, 42fi individuals, expended 158,970 
fr., winch, with the 771.684 fr. suppli^ by the asylums, 

m. ake 930,654 fr., or 38.778/., devoted to Nie poor in 
one year, besides a gre.at extent of nrivate charity'. 
A great and important institution, called the SoeietiS 
riiilantropique, 1ms for its object the prevention and 
extirpation of mendicity: it is supported by sub- 
scriptions. In IH.*!;!, the number of )>Iedges received 
by the Mont de Pieti?, w as ‘240,940, and the sum lent 
thereon w’as 1,806.543 fr.; the number of idedges re- 
deemed was 179 , 93 : 1 , and the amount n umdtd was 
1,234,698 fr. In March, 1838, thu Central Savings* 
Bank, estahlishcil in the capital for the whole king- 
dom, possessed a fund of deposits consisting of 39,971,634 
fr., or 1,615,48.5/. Very ample provision Is made for 
the iiistrueiiou of tlie children of the poor. There 
are also evening schools for adult mechanics and la- 
Imurers, and an excellent establishment for instructing 
the deaf and dumb. In 18.12, the schools for poor chil- 
dren, including a mnnerous one for infants, contained 
0,276 scholars, the expense of whose instruedon, during 
that year, was 2.5,5!i6fr. A model school receives from 
the government 1,370 fr. per ann. for Its head master, 
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and for each of two under masters 424 fr. Subsidies to 
the amount of about 1,200 fr. are also awarded to three 
other schools, one of which Is Jewish, and held at the 
synagogue. The primary schools connected with the 
model school were attended in 1833 by 1,780 children. 
At the same period the total number of scholars at the 
dlflferent schools in Brussels was 8,470. A large school 
on the Lancastrian system Is established in a spacious 
building erected for the purpose, and supported by a 
sodety of benevolent persons ; and Sunday schools are 
numerously attended. For the instruction of youth of 
both sexes in all departments of scholastic knowledge, 
and every elegant accomplishment, there are many ex- 
cellent academical institutions, public and nrivate. The 
modern collegiate establishment, called the Free Uni- 
versity of Brussels, offers every desirable facility for pro- 
secuting a complete course of study in science, language, 
and literature. Besides a maguiAcent library, it nos< 
sosses a chemical laboratory ; museums of natural his- 
torv, mineralogy, geology, ‘comparative anatomy; an 
anatomical theatre, and chambers for clinical practice. In 
183H, the number of students was 210, of whom 30 were 
devoted to the physical sciences, 89 to law, 52 to 
medicine, and 39 to polite literature. The Royal 
Athensum is a highly useful and prosperous institu- 
tion, established on liberal and rational principles, and 
kept in full operation by 15 professors and masters. 
The attention formerly devoted to the ancient Languages, 
so as to engross exclusively the whole period of youth, 
is properly divided between ancient literature and the 
more important modem experimental sciences and in- 
dustrial arts, lu the former department there are 
usually ftoin 150 to 200 pupils, aud ih the latter from 
2.10 to 300. The hall fur lecturing will hold 1,200 persons. 
There is a fine veterinary and agricultural college, with 
150 students, a mHitary school, and a school for instruct- 
ing boys scientifically in the principles of commerce, and 
the operations of the mechaiiJcal arts. Several societies 
and establishments fur the promotion of science and 
literature have a high and well merited reputation. 
The Royal Academy of Brussels w'as founded in 1769. 
The Geographical Kstablishment, in the Faubourg 
de Flandres, was founded in 1830, by M. Vander 
Maelcn, an affluent and patriotic gentleman. On the 
boulevards, at the E. angle of the city wall, is the Ob- 
servatory, a neat and appropriate edifice, with two 
towers commanding an extensive horizon. Its site is 
190 ft. above the level of the North Sea. This establish- 
ment is furnished with an .apparatus of very superior 
philosophical instruments, and serves not only for the 
prosecution of astronomical and ineteoruiugical observ- 
ations, but fur the promotion of all the kindred mathe- 
matical aud experimental sciences, especially that of ho- 
rology. Near the Observatory, on the outer side of the 
city wall, is the Botanic Garden, wliich is generally al- 
lowed to be one of the finest in Europe. An institute of 
flue arts awards prizes to distinguished students of paint- 
ing, engraving, sculpture, and arclutecture, and atfords 
them the means of professionally visiting Rome, and the 
other celebrated schools and repositories of art. Prizes 
are also distributed by an academy of painting, sculpture, 
aud architecture, which is numerously attended by stu- 
dents, whose productions form an annual exhibition. 
There is also a society of friends of tlie fine arts. ^ A 
royal conservatory of music is attended by 400 pupils, 
many of whom become eminent performers ; and infirm 
and aged musicians are assisted by an institution called 
the Society of Aimllo. 

For the promotion of mercantile and mechanical know- 
ledge, there is a commercial society, and one for the 
encouragement of arts and industry. Two medical so- 
cieties comprise very numerous bodies of learned phy- 
•Icians, and other distinguished men of science. In the 
old court, or P^ace of the Fine Arts, is a museum of natu- 
ral history, that suraasses in extent and value every other 
In the kingdom. The departments of zoology, ornitho- 
logy, entomology, aud mineralogy, are especially replete 
wito rare and admiralile specimens, including animals from 
the Dutch East Indian colonies, Russian minerals, and 
all the volcanic products of Mount Vesuvius. Another 
portion of the edifice contains tiie great public library, 
of nearly 140X100 vols., and 16,000 historical MSS. and 
minerals. The latter were collected at a very early 
period, by the dukes of Burgundy, and are of extreme 
value : many being richly adorned with miniature paint- 
ings of exquisite beauty, ny the early Flemish artists, and 
the greater pi^ are splendidly bound in crimson mo- 
rocco. Above 2,000 vols. of the books were printed In 
the 16th century. The third division of the paltme is 
occupied by a collection of about 500 paintings, by the 
great Flemish masters from Van Eyck to Rubens, and 
nls numerous pupils. The library, museums, and gallery, 
are constantly open to the public. This spacious build- 
ing serves also for public lectures, which are delivered 
gratultouifiy every day, by the most eminent professors, 
on geology, botany, chemistry, architecture, doctrine of 
dhances, philosophy of history, history of the sdbnces, 


history of Belgium, gcnenal literature, hygidne, Indlvu 
dual and public, and industrial mechanics. Besides the 
great literary treasures in the old palace, there is a na- 
tional library possessing 60,000 vols., and 1,100 MSS.: 
and several of the public institutions have large and 
choice collections of scientific and llteraly works. Brus- 
sels Indeed affords peculiar advantages to those who re- 
quire the use of modem publications for study or amuse- 
ment ; not only from its convenient central position be- 
tween Germany, France, and England, the three great 
foci of European literature ; but that, owing to a very 
active, yet, perhaps, not strictly equitable, spirit of enter- 

E rlsc among the publishers of the Bclgic capital, all the 
est new French works, in everydepartmeiit of science 
and literature, are reprinted in Brussels, with equal ac- 
curacy and neatness, nearly as soon as they appear in 
Paris, aud commonly at one-third of the original cost. 
Paris aud the Parisians are the models which tiie people 
of Brussels are ambitious to imitate. Tliey advert 
accordingly with much complacency to those points of 
resemblance which their city exhibits — its circum- 
ambient boulevards forming a fashionable promenade 
beneath umbrageous trees ; Its palace garden in imit- 
ation of those of the Tuilleries ; its cafes, tiiat emu- 
late the splendid saloons of the Palais Royal ; its grand 
theatre for the operatic drama, and smaller one for 
vaudevilles. These, and other copies of the character- 
istics of the French capital, . with a general adoption 
of the French language, and. among tiie w'calthicr classes, 
an anxious observance of French manners and fashions, 
have obtained for Brussels the appellation of ** Paris in 
miniature.” The common language of the working 
classes in the lower and commercial parts of the city is 
Flemish, and a smaller portion speak the Walloon, a 
language derived from the Gallic tribes anteccilciit to tiie 
Franks. It may, in general, be observed, that the inliab. 
of Brussels are possessed of a spirit of enlightened enter- 
prise, and exhibit a zealous disposition to adopt all 
ratioual improvements in social institutions, in the pliy- 
sical sciences, and industrial arts ; while, in ecclesiastical 
matters, they retain, with peculiar veneration, many 
notions and ceremonious eustoins that belong to remote 
ages of ignorant superstition. Public cluaritlos arc sup- 
ported with great liberality. Modem literature and the 
fine arts, especially music and painting, are cultivat(‘d 
with ardent emulation. I'he drama is powerfully pa- 
tronised, and the performances at the pnnclpal tluMtie 
are got up in a sinnjituoiis and masterly style. A classill. 
cation of the inhab., published in 183:), when the whole 
mnounted to 93„074, show^s the number of wholesale 
mercliants to be 3.10 ; dealers in wine and brandy, 1 20 ; 
brewers of beer, 55 ; keepers of estaminets, or liouses for 
drinking and smoking, 200; distillers of spirits, 40; 
bakers, 125 ; butchers, 25. At the same time tiicrc were 
113 doctors of medicine, 81 surgeons, and 4Gaputl)ccaries. 

The manufactures of Brussels consist principally of its 
celebrated lace and tulle, and of carpets, fine linen, 
liosicry, printed cottons, hats, paper, soap, candles, clie- 
roical productions, painted porcelain, leather, fabrics of 
horsc-liair, and caoutchouc, articles of iron, brass, gold, 
silver, bronze, aud cut glass ; clocks, lamps, mathema- 
tical, optical, and surgical instruments. The establish- 
ments arc numerous and of the highest description for 
brewing beer, refining sugar and salt, caiiinet-making, 
carrhige-buildiug, lithograniiy, type-founding, and print, 
ing aud binding books. In the year 1833 tfiere w'cre 45 
printing-ofliccs, all in active operation. In addition to 
the commerce arising from its manufactures, and the 
consumption by the inhabitants, Brussels jmssesses lui 
important transit trade, by means of its two canals, coti- 
sisting of all kinds of grain, coals, timber. Iron, stones, 
lime, bricks, and various other products of the soil, and 
of foreign countries. The number of canal boats which 
entered Brussels during the 3 months, April to June, 
in 1833, wqs 1 ,560, of 80,727 tons. Cheap and expeditious 
conveyance to Antwerp is supplied by tiie railroad, the 
carriages of which proceed from Brussels every alternate 
hour. The establishments connected with commercial 
operations are— the Commission Superieure d'Industrie 
et de Commerce, Tribunal de Commerce, Chambre 
de Commerce, Socicte GGn^rale pour favorlser I’ln- 
dustrle. Society du Commerce de Bruxelles, six in- 
surance companies, the Entrepot, Royal Exchange, 
Custom House, and very commodious public rooms 
called the Brussels Lloyd's, where merchants meet 
for the transaction of business and perusal of the daily 
papers. There are two large annual fairs for the sale 
of all kinds of merchandise ; one of 12 days, commencing 
May 22. ; the other of 14 days, beginning the 18th Oct. 

The municipal authority of Brussels Is vested In a 
burgomaster and four sheriffs. They constitute the city 
r^ency , whose sanction must be obtained to all measures 
affecting the rigiits and interests of the citicens. The 
supreme court of law, and other national tribunalsffleated 
in the capital, are noticed in the article on Bj^um, 
where further particulars are given respecting some of 
the institutions here mentioniMl. 
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Brussels is believod to have been fouiiiled in GOO, and 
to have been walled in 1044. A code of municipal laws 
was formed in 1229, involvinK the principle of trial by 
jury. About 1300, sixty trades were incorporated in 
nine classes, to represent the citizens lu all questions of 
taxation. Liberal notions of government continued to 
prevail, and the population and extent of the city were 
much increased. In the general persecution of the Jews 
during 1370-71, hundreds of that race were put to death 
In Brussels, and the amount of their confiscated property 
in the province of BralKint was nearly 13, (KM), 000 florins. 
Under the Dukes of Burgundy, at the coniinencement of 
the 15th century, Brussels became a distinguished scatuf 
learning and the arts, and was the residence of a magni- 
ficent court, whicli greatly promoted the progress of 
science, litcr.*iture, commerce, and manufactures, espe- 
cially the weaving of linens and woollens, and lieauttful 
ta|)estry. In 1489, during the dominion oftlie House of 
Austria, the city was desolated by a dreadful plague, 
which destroyed 30,000 iuhab., and producetl a tamine, 
whose elfhets lasted 4 years. Brussels was highly pros- 
perous under the Emperor Charles V., wlio olteu dwelt 
in its palace, and made it tiie scene of his fin.al ultdi- 
cation in 1555. The intolerant and opprcsbive proceed- 
ings of Philip n. kindled that rebellion in the I^ow 
Countries which ended in the establishment of the in- 
dependence of the United I’rovinees. In l.'iCS, tlieraartyrs 
of freedom, Counts Kginoiit and Horne, were hehcaded 
in the Grande Plaee. Alva’s violent exaction of ex- 
orbitant taxes at length excit. a general revolt of the 
citizens, and alter many changes and party coiiU ntions, 
and the loss, in 157s, ot 27,000 inliab. by the plague, the 
Spanish governors, in lalW, gn\e up tiie place to tlie 
Austrian dynasty, under which the arts and sciences again 
revived and prospered. 

Brussels, in 1095, was unsueressfully besieged and 
bonihurded by tiie French, under Marshal Viilcioy, when 
11 churches .and convents were dcstroyeil, with 4,(MK) 
houses. Iti I70(i the keys of the city were delivered to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and ui 1740 it w.os again 
•attiwked hy the Fuiich under Marshal S.axe, to whom 
it capituLited alter a siege of tlirec weeks. In 1794, 
alter the storm of the I'reneli revolution li.ad burst 
upon it, and Belgium w'us annexed to ]''raiire, it be- 
came the ( hief town of the department of the Dyle. In 
IH03 Na|K)l(‘Oii entered the city witli great )>ouii>, at 
tiie lie.ad of l(i,()«i0 tioops, with a bod>.guurd of the 
citizens m splendid unifurni. Twelve years afterw-.iids, 
on his return from Elba, Bru^^sels was the head-quarters 
ol the Britiiih army, and sent forth the troops who, on 
the plains ol Waterloo, put an end to the ambitious 
c.areer of that extraordinary induulual. From tiiat 
period Brussels, conjointly with the Hague, was the 
capital of tlic kingdom of the Netherlands until the 
jtelgic revolution of Sept. 1830, which made it the ca- 
pital of Belgium. i Documents ohUfringly covunuui- 
latcd hy M. Vanitcr Maclen of li russets i Aunuatres qf 
Jirussels ; Itoniberg's Bt'ussels and its Environs s Guide 
to Brussels and Belgium^ Paris ; Grattan's IJtsl. of the 
Net/u’rlands ; Deltees des Pays Bas ; Traveller's Guide 
through Belgium, Hague ; Addison's Handbook for 
Residenh in Belgium, Brussels, *c.) 

BBUTON, a town of I'ngland, co. Somerset, bund, 
and par. Bruton, on the Brue, ‘^4 ni. S. by F.. Bristol. Pup. 
2,('3i . It is well built, consisting principally of three streets, 
having a coiiiniou centre, with a good market-house, 
w’lieie tiie sessions ft>r the E. division of tiie co. are 
soineiimes held. Here is a well -endowed hospikil, 
loumli'd by a native of tin; town, for the suppoit of ptair 
men and w'omen. and for tiie support and education of 
a certain number of cliildren. In 1838 tins town had 
4 silk-mills, omploynig in all 3-55 liands. Market, Satur- 
day , fairs for c.ittle 29tli of April and 19tli of Seiit. 

BUCHOKEST or BUKOUEST, a city of Wallachia, 
of which it is tiie cap., being the residence of the lio$. 
podar, and of a Greek archbishop, on the Damboritza, 
over which there is here a bridge; 37 in. (direct dist.) 
iVmn its confluence witli tlic Danube, and 280 m. 
W.N.W. Constantinople; lat. 44° 2G' 4.V' N. ; long. 
4GO 47' E. Pop. variously estimated at from ()0,(KN) 
to 80,000. It is situated m a vast swampy plain, is 
divided into above GO quarters, and though of com- 
paratively recent origin, it is not built according to any 
regular plan, and presents a curious displ.ay of barbarism 
and civilisation in Its mud cabins, brick liousrs 
covered with shingles, and spacious hotels ; and in the 
vulgar finery of the boyars, or nobles, and the rags and 
filth of the other classes. It also presents a curious 
mixture of Eurojiean and Oriental liabits and cnstninc ; 
half the inhab. wearing hats and coats, and lialf culpacs 
and pelisses. Some of the streets are pavwl ; but 
tli(»y arc mostly boarded over, or rather covered with 
trunks of trees, or other large logs laid transversely, 
insteadc^f a pavement ; and from the flatness of the 
ground, Iznd the slovenliness of the inhab., all the filth 
of the streets collects under this rude floor. The streets : 
are tiiencc called ponti, or bridges, and, according to 


Dr. Walsh, tliey are really bridges floating on rivers 
of filth. In whiter this is continually splashing up 
through the interstices, and in summer It rises in clouds 
of black dust ; and at all seasons is attended witii a foul 
unwholesome rxlour, generating putrid fevers ami the 
plague." The palace of the iiospodar, or prince, 
an immense old pile, and the inetruiiolitan church, 
are in the largest square in the centre of the 
town. Near to them Is tiie fire tower, 60 feet In height, 
whence a full view of the city is obtained. It has a vast 
number of churches, each with from 3 to 6 spires, or 
towers ! It has also about 20 monasteries and convents, 
and 30 khans, or Oriental inns, with several hospitals, 
one of which, for the military, managed by German 
niiysirinns, is said to be very well conducted : another 
hospital, founded in 183.'}, by a bequest loti by Prince 
Brankovano, is also stated to be wurtiiy of notice. 
There is a wooden tfieatre, where P'rench plays and 
Italian op<*ras are sometimes performed. Tlie other 
principal buildings arc a large bazar, and the residences 
of the consuls, or ambassadors of the different European 
powers. Since the final emancipation of the prov. in 
1834 from the rapiicions and brutal despotism of Che 
Turks, improvements of all kinds have begun to be set 
on foot, and the most praisewortliy efforts have been 
made to supply all classes, especially in the capital, with 
the means ot cduc.itioii. In tins view' the college of 
St. Sauvuin has been organised, wliicli furnishes instruc- 
tion to 5(X) jiupils. The Fieneh Language has been 
adopted as the Ixasis of instruction, and the institution Is 
under the direction of a gentleman who resided long in 
Paris. In addition to this four other schools liavc been 
opened in the city, where instruction is afforded gra- 
tuitously to all wiio choose to accept it. 'I'here is also 
a lyceuin for the tireck.s ; and a public library, a society 
of belles lettres, and an agricultur.il so'iiety, have been 
establlsbcd. 

Formerly the boyars used to ride on horseback ; but 
about 40 yeai '« aeo they adopted the practice of riding 
in carriagCN, and now would hardly cross to the op- 
posite side of the street witliout using one of them. 
When Di. Clarke w.is here, tlie nuinber of carriages 
was estim.ated at 4,000, and, .at present, it is probably 
not raateri.il ly different. P»ut Biichorest is principally 
distinguished by profligacy of manners. Gambling- 
houses are most abundant ; and proititates are more 
numerous in it than in any other Europe.an city of 
ue.irly tlie same size : a tax upon them h.is, in fact, lieen 
sii'/gi sted as the most prolific source ol revenue, but in 
this respect, as in most others, some improvements have 
t.ikeii place. 

The trade of the tow'n is very considerable. The 
exjiorts consist of wool, Imctcr, wlieat, hides, yellow 
berries, tallow, honey, wax, \'C., sent by the Danube, 
or by Varna, to Odessa, Constantinople, jfcc. : they also 
export immense herds of horned rattle, hogs, Ac. to 
Germany, whence tlicy import almost everything they 
have, Irom tlie cheapest nece.-saries up to the mo>t 
expensive luxuries. There are considerable niimbers 
ol German urtiznns, particularly of watchmakers .and 
jewellers, in tlie town. 

'I’hc old oa]>. of Wall.achia was Tergovist ; but in 
lii98 the se.at of government was transliTred to the 
pre.sciit city, then only a mi.'>erahle village, belonging to 
a boyar, called Biielior, from whom u has taken its 
name. (.SVe \N ali vciiia ; and l\'alsh's Journey Jrom 
Constantinople to England, vnp. 11. ; Mactmehaers Jour~ 
ney from Moscoie to Constantinople, pp. 107 — 120.; 
Clarke's Travels, via. 2GI, &c. ; Revue dc Deux Maudes 
Jar Man, 1839, Ac.) 

HIJOKP'ASTI.EIGH, a par. and town of Fngl.and. co. 
Devon, Imnd. Stanboroiigh, 172m S.W. hv W. I.ondon. 
Vop., in 1821, 2,240 J 1831, 2,41.5; houses, 4*so ; area, G, 720 
acres It consists ol one mam stri'ct, on thi* line of the great 
W'ostern road from London to Flymoiith ; and of another, 
liranebing from it on th.^ W. side down the ineliiie, and 
calleiFthe Lower 'rown. Geiieially sjienking, the houses 
are meanly built : it is paved, luit not lighted. The 
church is on an eminence overlooking the Dart, on the 
N. of the town in tlie ine.odows beneath which there are 
some remains of an micieni Gisterti.an abbey. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly employed in wool-combing and weaving 
serges, for which tiiero are three ur four manufactories 
in the town. There is also a copjier mine in the parish, 
that is, or was recently, in work ; and limestone is quar. 
ried amd burnt in consider.able quantities, for manure to 
the surrounding district. There are fairs hold, fbr the 
sale of live stork, the third Tliursday in June, and second 
Thursdiiy in .Sept. The weekly market has been long 
discontinued. Tlv' atimuil value of property In 1815 was 
5,892/. I'liere.are the remains of an ancient encampment 
in the parish 

BUCKINGHAM, an iiil. co. of England, havinfr N 
Northamptonshire, E. the cos. of Bedford, Hertford and 
Middlesex, S. Berks, and W. Oxford. Shape very 
irregular; area 472.320 acres, of whirh alxiut 44(^000 ore 
supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture. The vale of 
‘ 1 i 
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Ajlesbuiy, one of the richest tracts in the empire, orctipies 
the middle of the co., and lias, on cither side, ranges of 
hills. It is alrnut equally divided between tillage and 
pasture. The grass lands arc partly used for the dairy, 
and partly for fatting. Agriculture but indifferent ; 
there Is a great waste of horse power, and a proper rota- 
tion is not always observed. Slteep are an important 
stock, aud the average weight of their fleece is supposed 
to have been Increased, during the present century, from 
3 to 11 lbs. ; many hogs are also kept ; and large quan- 
tities of ducks are raised at Aylesbury and other places. 
There are some large estates. Farms of a medium size 
average about IHO acres. l.cases pretty common ; but 
they arc not granted for a sufficiently long term, and 
are defective in not laying any restrictions on the tenant 
as to cropping. Average rent of land in IHIO, 21s. 1^. 
an acre. Cottages generally good, and most of them 
have gardens. The manufacture of pillow lace has 
greatly declined ; but a good deal of straw plat is made 
in the parts of the county next to Bedford. Minerals of 
no importance. The Thames bounds the co. on the S.. 
and the Ouse partly Intersects it, and partly bounds it on 
the N. It contains 8 hands., and 202 parishes, and had, 
in 1831,28,159 inhab. houses, 31,149 families, and 146,529 
iiihabs., of whom 71,734 were males, and 74,795 females ; 
it returns 11 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 3 for the co., 
and 2 each for the borougiis of Aylesbury, Marlow, 
Buckingham, and Wycombe. Sum expended on the 
relief of the poor in 1837-.‘j8, 61 634/. Annual value of 
real property in 1815, 662,(:'72/. } profits and professions 
in do., 222,982/. 

Buckingham, a par., pari, bor., and town of Bng., 
eo. Buckingham, hund. of same name, on the Ouse, ni. 
N. W. London. Aren of par., 5,330 acres. Fop. of par., 
1821,3,465; 1831, 3,610: houses at the latter date, 740. 
Except on the V. side, the town is surrounded by the 
Ouse, over which there are three stone bridges. It con- 
sists chiefly of one long street, which is paved and 
lighted ; houses of brick, and neatly built. Tiie church, 
with a good tower and spire, was built in 1780, prin- 
cii>a11y at the expense of the Temple flimily. It has a 
free grammar ann green-coat school tor 26 boys, and a 
national school for 300 boys and girls ; two ancient hos- 
pitals, supporting 6 gree'n-coat and 10 bine-coat nc-ti- 
sioners ; and a few minor charitable benefactions. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and tliere are 10 annual 
fairs for cattle and sheep. A broiicli of the Grand Junction 
Canal extends to the town, by whioii coals, &c. arc sup- 
plied. No particular manufacture is carried on : in 
the neighbourhood are pajHT and corn-mills, and a 
few lime quarries. Under the Municipal Reform Act 
th' re are 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, and the limits 
of the bor., which were previously co-extensive with the 
par., are restricted to that portion of it on which the town 
stands, and whicli comprises about three fourths of the 

S ip. The town was incorporated by a charter in 1st of 
ary, for services rendered hy its inhab. in the Duke of 
Northumberland's rebellion : the corporation was a self- 
elected body, consisting of a bailiff and 12 chief bur- 
gesses, who, till the passing of the Reform Act, returned 
2 mem. to the H. of C. The last-mentioned act not 
merely gave the suffrage co the lU/. householders of the 
bor., but Included with them the 10/. householders of 
the par., and those of several of the adjoining parishes. 
Registered electors, in 18.38, 341. There is a court of 
gen. sessions for the bor. held twice a year. It is the 
seat of the summer assize for the co. The gaol was 
built in 1758, by Lord Cobham, through whose influ. 
enco the act for holding one of the assizes here was 
rocured ; both having previously been held at Ayles- 
ury. The revenue of the corporation does not exceed 
63/. a year. Under the Poor I^aw Amendment A*ct it is 
the central town of a union of 30 parishes. Buckingham 
is a polling town for the co. Till within a recent period, 
the manutketure of lace by hand furnished employment 
to many of the women and children. The ducal title of 
the Temple family is derived from the town. {Ly*on*s 
Mag. Brit. i. ; Camden*s Brit. ; Part. Pap. and Ret.) 

BUD A (Slav. BUDIN : Germ. OPEN),* a royal free 
city of Hungary, of which, In conjunction with Pesth, 
it 18 the cap. and seat of government, on the right bank 
of the Danube, immediately opposite to Pesth, 116 m. 
W. Debretzfn, and 136 m. E.S.E. Vienna; lat. 47^ 
29' 44" N., long. 19° 2' 30" E. Pop. about 41,000. 
The pop. of Pesth may be estimated at 65,000 ; so that, 
if we regard them as one city, its pop., exclusive of the 
military, will be about 106,000. Buda is built on and 
round the last hill of a range which decreases In height 
as It approaches the Danube, and is divided into 6 quar- 
ters. The uper town, or citadel, occupies the centre and 
highest part of the city, the Schlossberg ; it is enclosed by 
bastitmed walls, but is no longer of any importance as a 
fortress. Although the smallest division, it contains 
mwt of the fine A buildings. The royal castle^ or 
palace, begun in 1749, Is a quadrangular structure of 
great extent, cuutaining 203 apartments, some of which, 
* L.terslb, ovcN, from itt natural audatonci, or hot-baths. 
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as the thronc-rooin, audience-hall, and drawing-rooms, 
are extremely magnificent. In this building are kept tl le 
regalia of the kingdom, to wliicli the Hungarians attaeli 
an extraordinary degree of Imimrtanco. A large garden 
surrounds the palace; and Dr. Clarke says that tite 
view from one of its balconies, elevated on a rock above 
the Danube, is one of the most striking he had ever 
seen. The church of the Virgin’s Ascension, and the 
Garrison churcii, both Gothic edifices, tiic State's palace, 
high judicial chamber, town hall, residence of the com- 
mandant, arsenal, post-office, and many other military 
and civH public buildings, are skuatcci in this quarter 
To the N., and at the base of the rock on which tlie 
citadel stands, is the lower, or “ Water-town,” which in 
some parts vies with the former division In elegance. 
It contains the church of St. Anne, and sev oral others. 
The Landstrasff, a well built quarter ; the new town, 
a cheerfiil suburb toward the E., reaching to the bank 
of the Danube; the Uaizenstodt, or Taban, to the S., 
the most populous quarter of all ; un<l the “ Christina 
town,*’ to the S.W. extending into the rich and beautiful 
Chrlstiim valley, are the other divisions of Buda. The 
chief remaining buildings deserving notice are the 
churches of the Capuchins, the Elizabethan nuns of St. 
Florian, the Greek church, the synagogue, several mo- 
nasteries and convents, the palace of the primate in 
the Landstnassc, with the palaces of Counts Sandor, 
Teleki, Erdiidy, Zichy, Pechy, Uatthyany, &r. A well 
appointed observatory, attacninl tt» the University of 
Pesth, stands on tlie Blockslierg, an acljacent bill to 
the S., 3(K) feet above the level of the river. Copious 
hot springs, strongly impregnated with sulphur, issue 
from the sides of the hills on which Buda is ]>artly 
built, and especially from the Blocksbcrg. The suc- 
cessive occupiers of the place, Hornnns, I'lirks, and 
Christians, have taken advantage of these springs, and 
have converted them into commodious baths. Of 
those constructed by the Romans, only broken fr.*ig- 
nients now remain; but the Turkish baths are in a 
perfect state of preservation, and tlie largest, appro- 
priated to the use of the town, is a fine specimen of 
Sarsicenic architecture. The finest of the modern 
Imths, that of the “ Emperor,” in the vicinity ot tlie 
I.andstrasse, is surrounded by gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. There is liere also a good theatre, with other 
places of public amusement, including numerous fine 
promenades. Amongst the many establishments de- 
voted to science and education in Buda, arc an arelii- 
gyranasium (high college), a high school in each of the 
difierent quarters of the city, a school of de.sign, Illyrian 
female schools, a public library, cabinets of inineralog}', 
conrhology, fee. Many of the nobility, the Franciscan 
friars, and other bodies, possess good libraries, to whicii 
liberal access is pennitted : in the royal palace there is 
a gidlery of paliitiAgs. Tliere are various charitable 
institutions, including four liospitals. A bridge of bouts, 
about ^ in. in length, across the Danube, connects 
Buda with tlie modern and finely-built city of Pesth, 
on the opposite bank of the river ; but tills is about to 
be superseded by a magnificent suspension bridge, the 
construction of which, if it be not already, is to be im- 
mediately, commenced. 

The summit of the Blocksbcrg commands a fine view 
of the surrounding country, and especially of the river 
and the opposite city. ** The bridge of boats appears 
alive with the crowds that are continually passing : 
on this side is Buda, full of architectural anomalies, yet, 
from that very circumstance, an object of peculiar 
interest : on the other, Pesth, laid out in all the regu- 
larity of street, and square, and mall, and public garden. 
There is not a greater contrast between the old and 
new towns of Edinburgh than between Buda, the an- 
cient capital of the Magyars, and Pesth, a city of yes- 
terday’s growth. The one wanders from terrace to 
terrace, in dark and dingy masses, or stretches in a long 
line wherever, between the river and the basis of the 
hill, a spaco of level ground can receive it : the other, a 
series of streets which cross each other at riglit angles, 
shines in all the splendour of a plan rigidly adhered to, 
and materials the best calculated to preserve an aiipcar- 
ance of uniformity, even in separate edifices.” iOlcig.) 
Add to tilts striking contrast the vOstness of the river, 
the passing of barges, ships, and steam-packets, in the 
very centre, as it were, of Europe, and the scene and 
tlie associations connected with ft must bo admitted to 
be of no common kind. 

Buda is the usual residence of the viceroy, or pa- 
latinate, and the general commandant of the kingdom, 
the seat of the vice-regal council, and the hipest admi- 
nistrative authorities. It has much less of a hustling 
and commercial character than Pesth. There area few 
manufactures of llnenfe, woollens, silks, velvet, leader, 
gunpowder, earthenware, &c., and a cannon-foundry ; but 
its principal trade is in Its fine wines, of whi^hi about 
380,000 ofmers are produced annually from ^e vine- 
yards around the heights in its neighbourhood. 

Buda is believed by some writers to be cither tha 
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Curia of Ptolemy, or the Aquiw^m of the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. It whs held by the Homans till nearly the 
ond of the 4th century. Attila made it occasionallv his 
resident’C. Arpad, the Magyar chief, made it his head 
quarters In WM» ; and it thou beeatnc the cradle of the 
Hungarian monarchy. It was enlarged and iinprovinl 

S f surreeding Hungarian monarchs, and made a free 
ty by Bela IV. in 1*245. It ^as taken by tin; Turks, 
under Solyman the Magnificent, in 1.526; but was re- 
captured by Ferdinand L, king of Bohemia, brother 
of the cmiieror Charles V., in the following year. 
It was again taken by Solyman iu 1529, and was held 
by the Turks till 168(1, when it was taken by tiie Impe- 
rialists, after a desperate resistance. Joseph II. re- 
moved the scat of the Hungarian governiiient thither 
In 1783. In IHIO, the Taban quarter, and a part of the 
■Water-tow'n, were destroyed by lire. {Oesterr, Nat. En~ 
cyclop.; Murray's Handbook for S. Europe; Gleig's] 
Bohetnia, &c. ; Clarke's Travels^ vlil. 336. 8vo. ed.) ! 

BUDUKHSHAN, a nrov. of Central Asia, now a de- 
pendency of the kiian of Koondooz, between lat. 36° and 
38° N., and long. 70° 3(K, and 72° 30' K. ; having N. and 
N.E. a rhuin of mountains, Inhabited by tribes claiming 
a Macedonian origin; S.K. iuid S. the Bolor-l'agh 
mountains, and the high country of the Caufirs ; and W . 
the other territories of Koondooz. It consists of the 
valley of the Koocha, a tributary of tlio 0\us, which 
rises at its S.E. corner, and soon becomes a considerable 
river, unfordable even at Huduklishaii (Kyzabad). The 
scenery of this country, and its natural productions, 
Iiave liccn spoken of lii higli terms by all who have 
visited it: it contains ruby mines, .’ind cliffs of lapis 
la/.ulL Near the Oxus the former are still worked by 
the khan of Koondooz, and the latter article, much of 
which w'jis formerly sent into China, is obmined by 
lighting a fire tinder the cliffs, .and when hot, dashing 
cold water upon them, w inch causes them to Iracturc. 
The ruliy mines w<*re well known to the eniperori* of 
Delhi, and at a much earlier period : they are at a place 
called (iharan, on the verge of the (Jxus ; are dug iu 
low hills; and the gems imlicdiled in limestone like 
round pieces of pebble or Units. The inhabitants of 
Biiduklisbun Tadjiks ; very social and hospitable ; 
speaking the Persian language, and retaining the man- 
ners and customs i>revulent N. the Hindoo Koosh 
before the Tartar invasion. Neither Uzbeks nor 
Tooikccs had settled in the country before the chief 
of Kooiulou/. overran it :ibout 16 years ago, by wiiom its 
own ebiet was dethroni'd ; sinee which its peasantry 
have Iveu drnen out, and a rabble of lawless soldiery 
quartered in their stead. 'J’be capital i-i alsocalltxl 
Budukhshnn, or Fyzabad, anil is iie.ir the K. bank 
of the Koiuha, m lat. 30° 2 k' N., long. 71° 23' li. 
It is said to have lieen peoph'd Irotn Balkh, and most 
of the inhabiUiits are of the .Shiak sect. This eoiiiitry 
suffered muidi from a terrific earthqu.iko, in January, 
1S:P2, which appeared to exhibit its cliief violence in 
tins valley, and destroyed many roads aiul villages and 
a great part ol tiie population. {Jiuntes's Trav. ttUo Bok- 
hara, ill. 174 -.178. ; ElphinsUmc's Cuubul,\\. :W7,3SH.) 

BUDWKIS, a town of Bohemia, cap. circle of the 
same name, on the r. bank of the Mold.au, 75 m. S. 
Prague. Pop. 7,4(Mi. Is well and regularly buitl, and 
partially fortified. Contains a Ciathedral, 7 chitreiies, a 
court 01 jurisdiction Ibi the circle, gymnasium, ]>hiiosn- 
phieal acadeinv, and diocesan seminary. Has in.mufiu*- 
turies of woollen elotli, muslin, damask, saltpetre, and 
musical instruments ; and considerable trade in horses 
Mid corn. {Ovstcrrcickisckc, Nat. Ettcycl.) I 

BUKNO.S AYBKS {Good Air), a m.arit. city of S. 
America, cap. of the repub. of La Plata, on the S.W. 
shore of tiie nstuary of tiie great river l^a Plut.i, 125 ni. 
W. by N. Montevideo, and 90 m. N.W. Point Piedros; 
lat. 34° 3(/ 29" S., long. 58° Jffl' 34" W. Pop., accord- 
ing to Sir W. Piurish, perhaps 100,000; from ir»,000 to 
20,(KM) of whom are fureigiiors, chiefly Euglisli and 
French. The city is built upon a bonk from 15 to 20 ft. 
above the level of the river. Including its suburbs, it 
extends N. and S. fur upwards of 2 in., with a breadth in 
its centre of about m. It is built oil a unifunu plan ; 
the streets, which arc ail straight, b^tersect eiieh otlier 
at right angles at every 150 yards, dividing it into a num- 
ber of Muares, each having an area of aliuut 4 Eng. 
acres. The iirineipal streets, which were formerly all 
but impassabio in wet weather, while in the dry season 
they were obscured with clouds of dust, arc now 
tolerably well paved, and provided with footpaths on 
cittier Bide. The houses and other buildings have also 
been greatly improved within the last few years, and 
their interior rendered much more comfortable ; upper 
stories are now generally added to them ; chimneys, that 
were formerly lul but unknown, are common ; tney are 
supttMed with English grates, and with coals carried out 
firom^ivcriiool us ballast. Most sorts of European fur- 
niture have found their way into the residences of the 
upper classes. Almost every house in the principal 
streets has a garden both before and behind it ; and 
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many have latticed balconies in which odoriferous shrubs 
arc reared. Though on the edge tif one of the grc<U- 
est rivers in the world, water in Buenos Ayres is 
both scarce and dear. The wells, though numorous. 
afford nothing but hard, brackish w.itcr, unfit for cu- 
linary puriio.ses. Tlicre are no public cisterns; rain- 
water IS, indeed, carofully collected in a few private 
tanks ; but the mass of the people have to pay high for 
their daily supply, which instead of being raised from 
the river by machinery, and conveyed in conduits to pub- 
lic pumps, is carried about in butts mounted on bullock- 
carts. The quarter of tlic city inhabited by Mestizos 
and negroes is wretched and falthy In apjiearance, and 
strongly contrasts witti the opulence and taste displayed 
in the other parts. 'I'hc Blaza, or great square, contains 
the cathedral, and the town-hall, a handsome stone 
edifice, built by the Jesuits ; and a whole side of it is 
occupied by the Berova, a range of piazzas, 150 yards 
long, and above 20 in width, enclosing a double range of 
shops. In the centre of the square is a small obelisk, 
erected to commciiioratc the declaration of independence. 
The town-liall is chiefly used as a prison, but meetings 
of the municipality arc sometimes held in the upper 
rooms ; and from tiie balcony the citizens are harangiieil 
on public occasions. Tiie cathedral, a lar|m handsoii.c 
edifice, with a cupula and porticos, has its interior pro- 
fusely diK:orated with carving and gilding, and its dome 
painted in compartments, representing the acts of the 
apostles. The ch iirch of the Franciscans, and that of the 
convent of Mercy, arc next In rank, and have 8tee]>le» 
and cupolas nearly in the same stylo as the cathedi al. 
In tlie former there is a painting of the Last Supper, 
well executed by a native Indian artist. There are many 
other Catholic churches, several convents and nunneries, 
a Protestant church, Presbyterian chapel, &c., a fouinl- 
ling hospital, orphan asylum, and* other boicvolent 
institutions. These edifices are all built of fine white 
stone, found in the plain not far from the city. The 
fort, which contains the residence of the supreme director 
and tlic government offices, is a square brick and stone 
building, near the river. The university, one of the 
most celebrated in S. America, occupies a very extensive 
building, which has been recently fitted up at a great 
expense : a suite of six rooms in tiiis building coniains 
tilt' state library, a good collection of about 25,000 vols. 

The asstuary of the Plata is very bro.id, but is also in 
most parts shallow, encumbered with sand-banks, and 
infested with sucUlcn gusts of wind called pamperos. 
Its navigation is consequently attended with a goml 
deal of dithculty, and ships bound for Buenos Ayres 
geiu'rally take pilots on Ixiard. There is no harbour, 
and vessels drawing 16 or 17 ft. water anchor in the* 
outer roads, called the Anwrratiero, 7 or H m. from the 
shore, lo:ulitig and uiiIo.ii(ing b} means of lighters. 
This, too, is an operation by no incmis free from 
d.*iuger, boats being sometimes swamped in crossing 
the bar between the outer and inner roads. From the 
w.\nt of a pier, and the sliallowness of the water on the 
beach, even the boats are not able to coma close to the 
shore, but are met at a little distance from it by a rude 
sort of ox-carts, into which they doimsit their goods, at 
no little risk, and sometimes inucli loss. These un- 
favourable circumstances, wiiich might, however, hi 
materially improved by a little I'xertion and outlay 
the part of the government, operate as a heavy draw- 
back on the trade of the city, and tend proportioually 
to augment that of MontC'viilcH), which is more easily 
accessible. But notwithstanding the competition of the 
Latter, and the gre.it increase of »ts trade of late years, 
Buenos Ayres is still the principal outlet for tlMM>ro- 
ducc of the vast countries traversed by the La Plata, 
and especially fur the provinces situated on its right 
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The Quantities and Value of the principal articles ex- 
ported in 1837 w ere : — 


Proilucts. 

(Quantity. 

Prire. 

Value. 

Siionidi dollars 

No. 

. 

Dattars. 

258,74.1 

Marks of silver 

4,8S1 — 

at 8 

.1»dl48 

(iold • 

2l,!H)‘) ixt. 

' 17. 

573.«JK3 

Do. uncoined 
Ox-hidni 

.1(5*4 — 

No. 

25, .167 — 

. 4 

6,154 

3,294,540 

, Uonte-hldea - 

. Ik 

38,046 

Jerked beef • 

I7S,K77 quintals. 
1.11,45(5 No. 

- «s 

• noiiermll. 

446.. 02 

Boms - 

26J)70 

Horse-hair 

70,.172 arrobas of 2.1111. 

- 3 — 

211,116 

Shopp’H wool - 

161,706 — 

1 - * - 

329,412 

Chinchilla skins 

3,.1l7 doeens 

- 4 — 

IWdA 

Nutria skins - 

51,85.1 - 


129,63i 

Tallow - 

100,24<I arrobas 

- ij - 

150,373 

Cotton 

KiO — 

- 3 — 

80 

Slicou-skina - 

56.1H8 dozens 

- 24 - 

140,470 

Flour - 

14,06!) fanegas 

- 4 — 

.56,268 

Com 

4,150 

. 34 — 

l4/i2'> 

Sundriei 

* 


•108,81h| 

Total - 

— j— — - - ■ ' 

- - 

!.'>J537,l.1H 


« Tu this nmount may b« Biidetl, as allowtincc fhr short inaiiifv^. 
Sm-., about 20 per cent, additional. 

1 i 2 
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Within the last few years the trade in wool. In con- 
sequence of tile great improvement effect*'*! in the breetl 
of sheep, has bticome of considerable and rapidly in- 
creasing importance. In 1R27 the export of this article 
* to Great Britidn amounted to only 1P,444 lbs. ; whereas 
in 1837 it amounted to 2,207, OriJ lbs. I Corn, which for 
a considMrable period was not produced in sufficient 
quuntity for home consumption, has within the last 2 
or 3 years become an article of export : it is scut chiefly 
to Brazil. Most of the jerked lieef, and numbers of 
mules, are exported to the Ilavannah. The total value of 
the Impoits, in 1837, amounttMl to about 7, (KK),()0() dol- 
lars, or 1,4M7,(M)(V. ; of which those furnished 1^ Great 
Jlrltaii) amounted to near a half, or to G<J6,1()4/. The im- 
pfirts henco chiefly consist of cotton (by iar the most im- 

I iortant article), linen, woollen and silk manufactures, 
lardware, cutlery, earthenw:ire of all sorts, glass, leather, 
hats, &c., with about 40,000/. or .^0,000/. wortli of foreign 
and colonial produce. France supplies Buenos Ayres 
with jewellery, perfumery, and other articles of luxury, 
to the value, in 1836, of 231,373/. : the imports from the 
U. States in tiic same year amounted to 76,986/., and 
cousisted chiefly of coarse unbleached cloths, spirits, 
soap, sperm candies, dri.''d and salted provisions, tobacco, 
liirriture, and deals. Germany sends woollen and linen 
cloths, and Khenish cottons; tlic Netherlands, fire- 
arms, swords, &c. ; Holland, butter, cheese, Westphalia 
hams, &c., ctilofly by way of Antwerp, the principal mart 
for Buenos Ayres hides on the Continent. The Baltic 
furnlslics Iron, cordage, canvass, pitch, deals, Ac. ; the 
Mediterranean trade is principally in Sicilian and Spa- 
nish produce, particularly clieap wines, brandies, olive 
oil, inaccaronl, dried fruits, and paper. Spanibli goovls 
are in little demand, though some serges, velvets, sew- 
ing silk, and snuff, are imported. Ttie annual iiniKirt- 
ation of Spanish «nd Sicilian wines is from 1(),(KH) to 
12,000 pipes, besides about 1,000 iiipos of brandy. 'I'he 
yerha matc^ or P.*iraguay tea, formerly an export artii Ic 
of some consequence, has now been nearly superseded, 
even in Buenos Ayres, by tea : the other Chinese im- 
ports arc silks, crapes, nankeens, poreelain, :iiid nume- 
rous minor articles. The trade with Chili aud Peru is 
insignifleant. The markets of this eity arc well sup- 
plied with butchers’ meat and fish. Poultry is dear, a 
couple of fowls selling fur as much as an ox. Vegetables 
and fruit generally are also dcfir ; milk in quality and 
price is much the same as in London, and all the butter 
used is imported. 

The Inhab. of Buenos Ayres arc said to be observant, 
intelligent, and desirous to improve. Kduoation receives a 
considerable sliare ol attention. Several years si nee, besides 
• the university, a suiieriur academy, and a military college, 
there were 8 [lublic schools, furwnuse support the corjwir- 
ation contributes about 7, UOO dollars annually, and 5 other 
schools exclusively for tiie benefit of the poor, under the 
charge of different monasteries, and supplied witli books 
and stationery at the public expense. It is rare to meet 
with a boy 10 or 12 years of age lu the city who cannot 
read and write. There are several printing presses ; and 
various weekly journals advocating liberal principles ore 
published. 

Buenos Ayres was founded by Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
In 1534, but in consequence of the opposition of the In- 
dians to the settlement, it was obliged to Ih> abandonctl at 
two subsequent periods, and was not permanently colo- 
nised till 1580, after some sharp actions with the nath'es. 
In 1620 the city was erected into a bishopric, and in 1700 
contained 16,000 inliabitants. In 1776 it became tlic seat of 
the viceroyalty of La Plata ; and in I77«,when thctraiie 
of the river was thrown open by .Spain, its trade and con- 
sequence began rapidly to augment. In June 1806 it was 
taken by the British, but retaken by the Spanish in tho 
same year. In 1810 the revolutionary movements begton 
that ended in tiie emancipation of Buenos Ayres and the 
states of La Plata from Old Spain. The declaration 
of independence appeared on the 9tti of July, 1816. 

i Sir IV. Parish's Buenos Ayres^ ^c . ; Mod. Trav. xxx. 
*arl. Reports^ ^c.) 

Buenos Ayres (Republic of). See Plata (La), 
(Republic op). 

BUFFALO, a city of tho U. S. of America, New 
York cap., co. Erie, at the W. extremity of Lake Erie, 
where it contracts Into Niagara river, 293 ra. N.W. New 
York, and 22 in. S. Niagara falls. Pop. (18.35) 15,611 ; 
(1839) 25,(X)0. ? It stands partly on a low marshy tract. 
Intersected by Buflklo Creek, which forms its harbour, 
and partly on an elevated terrace, leading to a still higher 
plateau. The principal streets descend from the high 
ground over the terrace towards the creek and harbour, 
imd are crossed by the others generally At right angles. 
AwoMlng to Capt. Marryat {Diary in America^ IfiK^), 

“ BuilUo is one of the wonders of America. It is hardly 
to be credited that such a beautiful city should have risen 
?P.. . ® short a period. In tho year 
1814 It was burn* down, being then only a village ; only 
one house was left standing, and now it is a city with 
99,000 inhab. It is remarkably well built ; all the houses 
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in the principal streets are lofty and substami.il, and nre 
either of brick or granite. The main street is widei , 
and the stores handsomer than the majority of those iii 
New York. It has 6 or 6 very fine churches, a handsome 
tlieatre, town* hall, and market ; aud 3 or 4 hotels, one 
of wiiich is superior to most others in America; and lo 
tliese we must add a fine stone pier with a lighthouse, and 
a harbour full of shipping, and magniilcent steam boats. 
It is almost incomprehensible that all this should have 
been accomplished since the year 1814. And what has 
occaskmed this springing up of a city in so sliort a time, 
as to remind you of Aladdin’s magic palace ? The open- 
ing of tile Erie canal, from Lake Erie to the Hudson ri- 
ver; and New York passing through the centre of tho 
most populous and fertile states.” The city also con- 
tains a literary and scicutific academy ; a Lyciuiin, having 
a library and cliemical apjiaratus ; and numerous publi*' 
and private schciols. Several other public institutions am 
in course of being established ; among which arc an hy- 
draulic association, Sailors’ and Boatmen’s Friend So- 
ciety, and the university of W. New York. In 1835, 99 
buildings were erected at the cost of one citizen. 

Buffalo-creek, formed by the confluence of several 
small streams, is navigable for about 8 m. A bar at its 
moutii has been dispersed so as to admit vess^s drawing 
8 ft. water into the harbour ; and a pier, 1,5()0 ft. in lenglli, 
with a lighthouse upon it, has been carried out into tiie 
lake, to facilitate their ingress and egress. Still, how- 
ever, the harbour is not accessible jit all st'asons, on ac- 
count of the accuimiliition of ice brought down by the 
W. winds, and a shiji-canal has bi5en rut from it to the 
lake \V. of the town, wliich lias done a good deal to ob- 
viate this inconvenience. From its positjon on the best 
channel of intercourse between tiie W. regions aud tlio 
Atlantic, as well as its being the *»iily p*)rt of entry lor 
the NmgHra district, Buffalo is a place of great and in- 
creasing trade. In tiie city and its environs, a variety of 
mamifaelures are e.arried on, including two ste.'im-engine 
foundries, woollen and felt faotori(>s, grist and saw' mills, 

! a brewery, and many other works. The value of the ma- 
1 nufactures produced in 1H35 amouut(‘d to 2,()73,r)()0 dollars. 
During the same year 720 stcain-bouls .anil *120 other v<*s- 
sejs arrived and departed; and the amount of tolls* re- 
ceived reached 105, (i63 dollars. The aggregate burden of 
vc'ssels belonging to the port in the year ending the 30tli 
Se|}tember, 1838, was D.olo tons. Nearly two-thirds of 
tiie merchandise received at Bullalo by the ennaU in 18,3.5, 
was intended for the city and its siilmrlis ; and tlie in- 
crease in the consumption of such nrojierty in lH.3‘i over 
1834, was more than 40 per cent. The city had, in 183.5, 
3 bonks ; and G new'spa])ers w'ere published, 3 of whicli 
aiipearcd daily: 51 mailt, arrived aud departed weekly 
daring winter, and 58 in siiiiimer. 

Buffalo was an inconsiderable place previously to 1812, 
iu which year it was made a military station. Its dcstruc- 
tion in 1814 was effected by a party of British and In- 
dians; but in 1817, it again contained more than 100 
houses, many of which were larg(* and elegant. In 1832, 
it was incorporated as the “ City of Buffalo,” divided 
into five wards, .and the government vi‘St(*d in a mayor 
and common council chosen annually by the citizens. 
{N. York GnxetL'cr. pp. 439—444.) 

BUFFON, a small vil. of France, dep. COted’Or, on 
the Armian^on, 12 in. N. Semiir. This village belonged 
to the illustrious author of the Ilistoirc Naiurei/e, 
George.s Louis Le-Clerc, created, by Louis XV., 
Count de Iluilbn, by whicli name ho has since been dis • 
tiuguislied. 

BUG (an. Hypnnis or Bapi/s,), a river of European 
Russia. It rises near Blosysko, in the S.W. corner 
of Volhynia, and ])iirsues a S.E. course past Bratzlaffi 
Oliviopol, Vosnesensk, and Nicolaeff, 25 m. below which 
it falls into the sestuary of the Diiicpr. It is navigable 
from Vosnesensk. The entrance to the Bug is without 
the bar of the Dniejir ; happily, too, it has no bar of its 
own, and has deep water as iar as Nlcolacfi'. ; 

BUGIA or BOUJElAH,asea-porttown of Africa, reg. 
Algiers, on the declivity of a mountain, at the mouth of tlic 
Aduse, 122 m. E. Algiers. The port, which is large, is 
formed liy a projecting ndek of land, great part of which 
was anciently faced with stone. There is good anchorage 
off the town in 8 or 10 fathoms, but N.E. winds throw in 
a heavy sea. Previously to the French occupation, the 
town was protected by half ruinous walls, and by a castlo 
on the summit of a hill, which also commanded the roa^ 
stead. Tho iiihabs. manufacture ploughshares, mat- 
tocks, &c. of the iron obtained from the neighbouring 
mountains, and groat quantities of oil and wax are 
bro'ught down to this place by the Knbyles, for shipment. 
The town Is built of, and stands upon, the ruins of a 
more considerable ancient city. It was bombarded by 
Sir Edward Spraggs, iu 1 67 1 . ( Shaw's Barbary, p. 43. 

4to. ed.) 

BUGNE (LE), a town of France, dep 
cant., a little above the confluence of 
the Dordogne, 16 m. W.N.W. Sarlat. 
is advantageously situated, well built, an 


. pordognri&op. 
tho Vf zcil^ii'ith 
Pop. 2,487. It 
id curries on dif- 
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fcrent branches of the woollen Tnanufacturo. It is aUo tressiiig a table land ; the country is nalurallv very 
the entrep6t of the wines and other products of the sur- stronR, every hill being a natural fortress, and often 
rounding cantons, which are shipped thence to Bordeaux, crowned by an artificial one ; but the highest harnmlt f« 
and has a considerable trade in cattle, hogs, Kc. no more than 2, (MX) ft. aboVe the level ol tiie sea. The 

liUlS (LK), a town (»f France, liep. Drrtroe, cap. Cane, Desan, and Betwah, are the chief rivers, but none | 
cant., on the Ouvese, 10 m. S.K. Nions. Pop. 2,147. of them is of much importance; there arc several largo 
It is ill built, but has sonic (iiic promenacles and a hand- artificial reservoirs or lakes, formed by masonry, erei ted 
some square, burroimdcd by a donble row of trees. It across the currents of various streams for the purposes of 
has some trade in wool, cloth, hats, and jewellery. irrigation. Tlie soli is of every variety, from the rich 

BUJALANA, a town of Spain, Andalusia, prov. Cor- black loam to the sterile conkar ; the valleys an<l low- 
dova, being 22 m. E. from the city of that name, and 7 m. lands arc generally of the former, and, when properly 
from the Guadalquivir. Pop. M.i'MlO. It is well built, watered, yield abundant crops : the summits of the 
with broad streets, has two convents for either sex, two hills, although mostly rocky, are covered with small cop- 
hospilals.a college, and a foundling hospital. It has some pi<X‘-wood: the face ofthe country often presents detached 
woollen fabrics, and a large fair which commences on pieces of jungle, but there are no forests, and a few 
the 2(ith of August. Though its modern name be of scattered and stunted teak-trees form the only large 
Arabic origin, it is believed that this town occupies the timlicr. Bundleeuiid is celebrated for its diamond mines 
site of the 6Vi/pum/a of the Homans ; and it has various in the table-land of Pannah, where they arc said to 
inscriptions, and other antiquilies of Homan origin, be found wherever the soil is gravelly. 'I'his soil ts 
{Miiiamt.) from 2 to k cubits deep, mostly very red, but elsewhere 

BUKIIUH, an Island and fort in the Indus, 165 m. N. of a dark brown; it cuiitaiiis many small pebbles, with 
llydrabiid. The fort, which is eonstrueted of brick, is wliieb the diamonds are found intermixed, but never ad- 
aliuut 400 yards from the left, and H.'X) from the right henng to any other stone or pebble. The workmen lift 
bank of the Indus. But it has no strength in its works, up the gravelly earth ; throw it into a studlovv pit filled 
.'ind is forinklahle only from Us position. (^Iturnca, \. with water; ami, after waohiiig out the earth, examine 

12mo. ed.) the pi'bhles on a hoard. Much time is fruitlessly lust, 

BIJKOWINE, a ei-devant prov. of the Austrian cm- but a very few (Namoiids ioiind in the course of the vear 
pire, now included in Gullicia, which see. repa^* the workman, since lie receives ^ the value of tfiostt 

lUILGARIA (an. Afivsta h^Jerior), a large prov. of above the size of a filbert, } the value of those as large as 
Turkey in Europe, included in the beglerbeglik of Kou- a pea, Ac. Very few are now’ found worth more than 
meiia ; lying betw’ ecu lat. 42'^ and 41'' 10' N., and long. lOO/., ami tbeir profits are eoniparatively insignificant. 
22^14' and 29° .36' E. ; having N. Walhichia and Bps- The inine<, are the excbisbe property of the r.-yah of 
sarabia, W. Servia, S. Houmelia, and E. the Black Sea. Piunah , tliey are supjiosed to be identical with the 
liimgth, M.E. to S.W., about .'ViO in. ; breadth varying Paii.issa of Ptolemy. 

from 40 to 100 m. Area, loosely cvtiinateil, from 3(»,IKK» Buudlecuud is now either substantially British ter- 
to :)1,(M)0 sq. in. Pop. ' ,H00,(K)t) ? The country is for the rltory, or possessed by cbiets tributary to the British, 
must fiart iiumntaiiuius, and emiuentlv so lu the S., who, since lisOS, have retained the intero.d administration 
where the principal eiiaiii of the B.ilk'h.ui imits. forms of their dum., on an ackiiow ledgmcnt of allegiance, and 
its boundary: the Danube eon'^titutes its N. limit ; hut the right of iiitei ference on our part. The British distr. 
excepting that river, Bulgaria iu)9ses.scs none of aiiv (1832) contained 2,]19,<M)() kucbi begas in cultivation, 
in.igiiitude, iiltbough suffici“ntly watered by small yielding a revenue of about .3()n,(K'0/. a jear. Hindoo 
streaiiis. Its eliniate is ti'inperate, and its soil fertile and us.igcs Iiave been less afiected here by foreign rule than 
well adapted lor the culture of corn, viiie.s, the midberr}’, in most oiher narts of India; the people generally aro 
and ether fruit trees, and tobacco. There are but few industrious, and obedient to the constituted authorities, 
marshes ; the pastur.iges aro extensive and rich, .and though their chi: fs are rcstk'ss and turbulent. Their 
feed iiiinieroiis herds of cattle : the higher lands' are often language is a diaie«i of the Sanseiit. They arc usii- 
covered with forests ot pine, oak, beech, Ac. The Bill- ally po.ssessHd ol but little juTsonal i*roperty; there is 
ganaiis are descended from a Slavonic hoi do. formerly little trade or capital sUrriug, and these circumstances, 
iulnibitnig il>e b.mks ol the Wolga, who crossed the together with the bare and open chanwter of the country, 
l);uiubc and cstablislicd thenisidies in this coiintr3’iu the are probably the causes of dacoity or gang-robbery being 
7th century, and have siiici* gradually spread themselves so uuu<>ual.* Atrocious crimes are rare; footpad rotibery 
over a large ])art of the region S. ot the B.dklian. The nid coxxanhi/t or robbery on horseback, .'iie the only 
presc'iit race have laid aside the military eliaracter of serious ulleiices, and tliese are most common on the 
their ancestors; they are a pastoral people, living in skirts of Seimlia's prov,, whence small parties of I’iii- 
rtiuall hamb'ts of about 40 or .W houses eswh, and occii- darries occasionally enter on ravaging excursions: bur- 
pyiiig themselves chietly in agriculture ami cattle-breed- glary and theft are not common. The zemindars consider 
log. w ith some inauufactures, <'is those of coarse woollen it highly disrepiiUble to connive at sucli outrages, and 
cloth, liQe-barrels, morocco leather, and attar of ruses. Irequently expel from their villages or estates persons of 
1 .arge g.'irdens are dev oted to the culture of roses ; and sus|>eeted character. The pnnehayet. or arbitration 
we arc iiidelited to the Bulgarians for tlie finest and most system, in the settlement of disputes, has bt'cu always 
eleg.int of perfumes. J)r. Walsh says that the people v cry much resorted to here. 

are kind, hospitable, and benevoii-ut ; forming .i striking At the tall ol the Delhi empire, the Malir.ittiut, under 
coiitr.ml to the “ rude and brutal " 'I'urks found amougNt Ali Biihauder, possessed themsehes ol']i.irt of this prov. 
them. 'I'lie women, who mix freely w ith the men, are hut were unable to establish their autlioiit> in the vill.'iges 
liaiidsoine, iiulustnous, and dress neatly: all wear and hill fortresses. Biindlecund v\a.s occupied by tho 
truiket.s; and the girls have tbeir lieadsimeovered, and British troop.s in isbl, and erieud into a magistracy 
their iiair braided and ornamented with difTercnt cuins, under the Benares court of circuit. In 1S17 that portion 
a- .uiioiig.st the Albanians. 'J'lie male peasantry dress in ot it now belonging to the Bengal presid. was finally 
brown sheep-skin raps, jackets of imd>ed brown woid, eeded by the IVisiiwa, to w bom All Bahauder had been 

vvbieli their wive.s spin and weavi', white cloth truvvseis, noiiiiiially subonlinate. l/intfustan, 1.317 

and sandals ol raw leather, and carry no weapons' of of- .3:14. ; Martin's Statist, of the Votonu's, pp. 275— 3G8. ; 
fence. They live in houses of vviekerwork plastered, the lU’ports on E. 1. 4ffairs, amt Ap}u ndixi's . ) 
interior being clean and comfortable. Their laiigimge is BUI.SAUU, a sea-port town of Himlostan, presid. 
a dialect of the Servimi. Ever since the 9th century Bomiuiv, on the (jiilph ol I'ambav, 45 in S.w. Surat; 
their religion has been that of the Greek church ; but lat. 2«‘''’36'N., long. K. Its ti.ule is considerable, 

they have few places of worship, and in those tlit^y have chiefly in grain, jagherv. and timber ; its manufactures 
the service is iwrformed in Greek, a tongue which they are mostly coarse giiigliams and other cloths. Klee 
do not miderstaiul. Schools and hooks are equally rare and suirar-caiie arc rullivated in its vicinity, 
with churches, and except the shop-keeper and priest BUN (i AY, a town of England, N. border, oo. Suffolk, 
of a village, scarcely any one can read or write ; yet hiiud. W’aveney, on the W.mgfonl, 92 m. N.E. London : 
notwithstanding this gross ignorance, crimes aro sin- it consists of 2 par., having together an area of 2,090 
giilarly scarce, and travellers in tlicir country are not acres, and a iiop. of 3,734. Having been almost wholly 
secure only, but experience the kindest treatment, destroyed by tire in 1G88, it is comparatively new, well 
Spontcsua,sint lcgt\ jidem rcctumgue colchant. Bui- laid out, and well built. The market-place, said to be the 
garia is divided into four sandjaks, viz. those of Siiistria, best in the co., has two fine crosses ; and the tqwu has also 
Jiustchiik, Widiii.nnd Sophia; its chief towns are Sophia a neat theatre, and assembly rooms ; a free grammar- 
the capital, Shumla, Silistria, Kustchuk, Nikopoli, Wi- school, with two exhib. to Emanuel ('ollege, Cambridge, 
din, and Varna. {Matte Brun ; WtUsh's Journey fiom and several other scliools ; the remains of a Benedictine 
Constantinople, 8tc. pp. 104 to 170.) nunnery ; sonic manufactures of hemp ; and a consider- 

BUNDLECUND, a large division of Himlostan, nrov. able trade in malt, corn, coal, flour, lime, Ac. Here is also 
Allahabad, between lat. 24*^ S' and 26° 2«' N., and long, the, celebrated printing establishment of the Messrs. 

and 810 33' E. ; having N. the Juniiia; S. Berar Child, which has produced many reprints, in a cheap 
andMalwah; E. Bogilcinid ; andW. Scindla’s dom. : area form, of some of the principal English classics. The 
23,itl7 sq. m. Pop. {Hamilton, 1828) 2,4tH),(XX). The trade of the town is prumotixl by the Wav ency, being na- 
countryiB mountainous, and imiierfcctly cultivatiHlj the vigable thence to Yarmouth. Market, Thursday; ikirs, 
mountains belong to the Vindhyaii chain, and run in 14tli May, and 25th Sep, 

parallel ranges through the distr., each successively but- BUNKEU’S HILL, a steep hillHO ft. in height, Mas* 
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BUNPOOR. 


M^usetts, U. Statei, in the centre of the peninsula on 
wh^ the town of Charlestown is built, and about 1 m. 
N. BoetODa Here on the 17th June, 1775, was fought 
one of the earliest and most remarkable battles of the 
American revolutionary war. The provincial troops 
having established themselves on a portion of this height, 
during the night, a British force advanced to dislodge 
them ; but though the latter ultimately effected their pui^ 
pose, the resistance made by the Americans was such, that 
the British lost 1054 men killed and wounded, while the 
American loss was only 4.50, killed and wounded. In 1825 
the erection of a granite obelisk, intended to be 220 ft. 
high, was commenced on the hill, in memory of the 
action ; but in 1836 It was only one third finished. 

BUNPOOR, a town or village of Beloochistan, cap. 
prov. Kohistan ; 14 m. N. the Bushkurd mnts. ; lat. 27^ 
47' N., long. G(P 20^ £. It is small, and ill built ; at one 
time It had * ... 


been surrounded ^ a mud wall, but the 
whole is now gone to decay. The citadel of the chief, 
strong enough to resist any attacks from the Persians, is 
bidlt on the summit of an extraordinary mound of earth, 
said by tradition to have been artificially raised by an 
immenoo army of Ghebers, who at a remote perio<l passed 
this way. Pottinger says, ** that if really artificial, it 
must have been raised with vast labour, as the earth 
could not have been procured nearer than the mnts.” 
The neighbourhood of Bunpoor is desolate and im- 
l)Overistu‘d, destitute of agriculture, and even of date- 
trees. The iuhab. are the Rukhshance Belooches, the 
leading tribe amongst the Nharooes ; the language 
siioken at Bunpoor is Persian and Bcloochcckee mixed. 
The revenues of the chieY arc usually farmed out, and in 
lieu of them he received (1810) 2G,000 rupees, I K) camels, 
140 matchlocks, 140 sheep or goats, 140 measures, of 
IGO lbs. each, of wheat, and the same of dates. {Fot~ 
tinecr*g Bciooc/iistarit ^’C. p. 176.) 

B17RDWAN ( productive), a distr. of Hin- 

dostan, presid. and prov. Bengal ; between lat. 
and 24° N., and long. 87® 20' and 88** 25'; having N. 
Bcerbhoom, E. Nuddea, S. Hooghly, and W. the Jungle 
Mehals distr. ; area 2,000 sq. m. Pop. (1822) 1,487,300. 
It is one of the most productive territories of India, 
and being environed by jungles N. and S., appears 
like a garden surrounded by a wilderness.’* The un- 
cultivated are but I-Hth part of tlie extent of the cul- 
tivated lands : the chief articles of produce are indigo, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, and inullmrry-trees. A prin- 
cipal part of the wealth of Burdwan consists in its coal 
mines : the coal-field appears to be very extensive ; the 
coal is of good quality, and preferred to any other at 
Calcutta. Several mines, about 130 m. from that city, 
are worked by im English company, which employed, in 
1831, from 2,000 to 3,000 natives in mining, and 300 or 
4(X) boats in conveying the coal to Calcutta, the mines 
liofng on the banks of a river connected witli the 
Hooghly. It is not sold at the pit’s mouth, but de- 
livered at about 20s. a chaldron in Calcutta ; Singapore, 
I'enang, Madras, and Ceylon, arc also supplied hence : 
the wages of the miners are from 5s. to 8s. per montii. 
Fine iron-ore is found in the neighbourhood of the 
coal, and a great deal of stone. Commerce has been 
greatly facilitated by the opening of roads to Hoogiily, 
Culna, and Cutwa; the zemindars are opulent, and 
many of them reside In the capital of the presid.; the 
land-revenue in 1829-30 was 284,750/. There arc few 
villages in which there is not a school for the rudiments 
of education, and there are some private endowments 
for the purpose ; but no regular schools of Hindoo or 
Mohammedan law exist here: the proportion of Mo- 
hammedans to Hindoos is alxnit 1 to .5. Burdwan 
became subject to the British, with tlie rest of Bengal, 
in 17G0 : the titular nijah enjoys, at present, hut little 
consideration ; and his zeinludary is now greatly dimin- 
ished from its original size. {Hamilton's thndoslan^ 
i. 163 — 155.; Evid^ qf Mr.Erackcn^ on C’en/, i/e- 
ports, 1831.) 

Burdwan, a town of Ilindostan, prov. Bengal, cap. 
of above distr., and seat of a zilfah court ; GO in. 
N.N.W. Calcutta; lat. 23® 15' N., long. 87® 57' E. 
Pop. almut 54,000, 2-7th8 of whom are Mohammedans. 
The Burdwjm rajah has here a large palace, an English 
summer-house, and hikicIoub gardens, Ac. 

DURFORU, a par. and town of England, co. Oxford, 
hund. Bampton ; 63 m. W.N.W. London. Pop., 1821, 
1,686 ; 1831, l,8GG ; houses, 385 ; area, 2,170 acres. It is 
pleasantly situated by the small river Windrush, but is 
very indifferently built. The church is partly in the 
Norman, partly in the later Gothic style, and has a very 
fine Mre, surmounting a tower. The Baptists, Friends, 
‘Wesleys, have chapels. There arc almshouses for 
16 poor widows ; a free school, with an endowment pro- 
* y®"*' *** town-hall, where, till 

1686, the co. assizes were held. There is a weekly mar- 
ket on Saturd^and'fairs held the last Saturday in April, 
and July .)th, for live stock and cheese. Sadtllory was 
once a considerable branch of manufacture : there was 
also a large traffic in wool and com ; both have greatly 


BURNHAM. 

declined ; and the property of the town has been still 
further depreciated by tbenlteration In the line of road 
from Oxford to Cheltenham, which previously passed 
through and now avoids It. Edgehill, where Fairfax beat 
the royalists. Is in the neighbourhood. The celebrated 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was educated in Its school. 
It gives the title of earl to the Duke of St. Albans. 

BURG, a town of the Prussian states, prov. Saxony, 
reg. Magdeburg, on the Ille, 13 m. N.E. Magdeburg. 
Pop. 13,50U. It is walled, has 3 gates, 4 reformed churches, 
a grammar school, an hospital, a workhouse, &c. It is 
also the seat of a provincial council, a board of revenue, 
a district court of.justico, &c. A very extensive woollen 
manufacture is carried on, and it has some dyeing esta- 
blishments' and snuff factories. 

BURGOS, a city of Spain, cap. prov. same name, on 
the ArlauQon, and on the high road from Mmlrid to 
Bayonne, at the foot of a mountidn, 134 m. N. Mad- 
rid, 69 m. S.W. Vittorla ; lat. 42® 21’ N.. long. 3® ',]»• 
W. Fop. 12,000. It is of an irregular shape ; streets 
clean, and handsome, particularly that leading to the 
cathedral, but it has a deserted impoverished appearance. 
It has a modem square, surrounded with a portico, sup- 
ported by large columns, with houses upon a uniform 
plan, but small and mean. It is only, in fact, worth 
mentioning from Its bronze statue of Charles 111., almost 
the only one of the sort in Spain ; though, according to 
Bourgoing, it is ill designed and executed. The cathe- 
dral, a well preserved chef-d’oeuvre of Gothic elegance, is 
about 300 ft. ill length, by above 250 in widtli. It*) ex- 
terior is inferior to none in Spain ; but the interior, 
though remarkable for the beauty of its workinauslilp, is 
inferior to the cathedrals of Toledo and Seville. Having 
been the cradle of the two most renowned captains of 
Spain, Ferdinand Gonzales, and the Cid Cumpeador, 
Burgos contains a triumphal arch in memory of the for- 
mer, and a monument to the latter. 'I'hcre are three fine 
stone bridges over the Arlanqon, in the space of half a 
league. Two of them communicate with the suburb of 
the city, on the opposite bank, called Vega, .and the third, 
with the royal ho.«pital, remarkable fur its cleanliness 
and salubrity. There are some line meadows on the 
banks of the* river, and there also is the famous convent 
of I.as Huelgas, whose abbess possessed almost royal 
privileges. Close to the city is the monastery of Mira- 
nores, where John 11. and his queen have magnificent 
tombs, and where 'also there arc, or were, some paint- 
ings remarkable for their colouring. There arc three 
military roads from Burgos, one to Oviedo and Gijon, 
another to Agreda, and a third to Santafla. The ap- 
proaches to, and promenades of, the town are well or- 
namented with trees ; but though it be one of the coldest 
parts of Spain, fuel is scarce ami dear. Mifiano mentions 
an hosnital for desei ted children, and four other hosi»itals, 
exclusive of that already specified. Formerly the gri'ater 
part of the wool exported from Spain used tu puss 
through Burgos, and it still has some manufactures of 
leather, woollens, and hats, and two lavaderas^ or cash- 
ing pools fur wool. 

La Borde contends, notwithstanding what has been af- 
firmed to the contrary, that Burgos did not exist in the 
time of the Romans, from Its not being mentioned by Pto- 
lemy nor any otlicr ancient geographer ; Its ant of any 
ancient monuments, and its being insulated and out of the 
line of the ancient military road. He maintains that its 
foundation cannot be c.vricd farther back tlian tlie reign 
of Alphonso ]., and that it was Alphonso 111. who or- 
dered the castle to be built. It w'as formei ly the resi- 
dence of the counts of Castile, and many of tlie Castilian 
kings, and was then celebrated for its wealtli and pro^c- 
rity, and for its woollen niunufacrtures and fairs. But 
it has since greatly declined : it suffered much during 
the late contest witn France, and still more in the present 
dvil war. ( Mifiano } Bourgoing ^ Tableau de rEspagnCt 
37 ; Be la Jiorde^ ii. ; Inslis^ i. 40.) 

BURGUNDY, one ol the old French provinces, now 
distributed among the depts. of Cote-a’Or, Saono ct 
Loire, Yonne, Nievre, Aube, Haute Marne, and Alii. 

BURHAMPORE. Buoiuiampook. 

BURLINGTON, a town of the U. S. of America, 
Vermont cap., co. Chittenden, on a bay of the same 
name, a aliort distance S. of the entrance of the Onion 
river into Lake Champlain, 36 m. W.N.W. Montpellier, 
and 100 m. S. Montreal. Lat. 44® 28' N.: long. 73® 
16' W. Pop. 3,526. It is the chief commercial town of 
the State, and has a considerable trade with N. York. 
It contains a court-house, jail, bunk, academy, and 
various places of public wnrsliip. The University of 
Vermont, estabUshed in 1791, is situated on an elevated 
spot E. of the town, and 1 in. from the lake. It was 
partly destroyed by fire in 1824; but has been re- 
built, and consists of three brick edifices, containing 
a chapel, 46 rooms for the students,' a philosophical 
apparatus, and a library of above G,0()U vols. Its fmuis 
are chiefly derived from landed endowments. Studdfits 
in 1838, 1(15. ^ 

BURNHAM, a par. and village of England, co. Bucks, 



BURNLEY. BU IISLKM. 4S7 

bund. Burnham; 90 m. E. London. Pop., 1H21. 1,910; years ending with 1036. It is at present (1H30> pro- 

im. ; houses, 393 ; area, 4,110 acres. The villime is a posed to vest this ferry hi a joint stoeh company, and to 

short distance from the Thames : its church is an ancient construct low-water piers. In the vieinity of the town 
structure ; and there is a national school. Fairs are held is a large disttllerv. Burntisland unites with King- 
Feb. 23, May 1, and Oct. 2. Its ancient market has horn, Dysart, and Klrkaldy, in sending a mem. to the 
been long discontinued. The ann. val. of prop, in H. of C., and had, in 1838-39, f>3 registered electors. 
1815 was 10,961/. Its poor-rates average 1,167/. It is {New Statist. Account qf Scotland, art. BunUisland. &c.) 
a place of great antiquity The moated site of a palace In 1601, the General Assembly met at Burntisland, 
of the kings of Morehi is still traceable. A nunnery, when James renewed his vows as a covenanter. It 
founded 1165, existed till the general suppression. is a curious fact that the existing quays were built by 

B17UNLKY, a market town of England, l^ancashire, Cromwell. , ^ ^ 

hund. Blackburn, par. Whallcy, on the Burn, 180 m. BURSA. BRUSA, or PRUSA (an. Prusa ad Olym- 
N.W. by N. London, 30 m. S.K. by S. Lancaster, and 21 pum), a famous city of Turkey in Asia, Nalolia, cap, 

in. N. Manchester. Pop., in 1801, 3,305; 1821, 6,378; Sapjiack, 62 in. S. Constantinople, lat. 40® O' »)" N., 

18:u, 7,551. Its name Is derived from the river Bum or long. 29® 4' 45" E. Pop. estimated at 40,000 by Kiiineir, 
Brun, on which It is situated, which unites with the and at 100,000 by Funtanier; but probably about 60, (KW). 
('alder immediately below tlie town. It stands in the mid- It is beautifully situated, at the cxtrciiifty of a fertile, 
die of a narrow valley, and has been greatly imfiroved and well. watered, and well-wouded plain, on tlie lower accli. 
enlarged within the last 20 years. It is mostly built of vltics of Mount Olympus. Including the suburbs, which 
freestone, and is well paved, lighted, and abundantly sup- are more extensive than the city properly so called. It 
piled with water. St. Peter’s parochial chapel, built extends 2 m. from E. to W. and 1 in. from N. to S. 
shortly after the Conquest, has been replaced by a mure {l^trncr.) It is not well built ; the houses being princi- 
recent structure, built at different iteriods. It has in it pally of wood, oil the model of those of Constantinople : 
the burial-place of the Townclcy family, where, among it is very subject to fires ; and the streets are, for the 
other monuments, one has been ercctctl to the memory most part, narrow. Tournefort says, that the latter aro 
of (’harles Towneley, Esq., whose tine collection of bien pave cl propre, surtout dans ie tfuariier du bazaar ; 
marbles is now in the British Museum. The Indepcnd- whereas, according to Mr. Turner, who visited the 
ents. Baptists, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and town in 1815, all the streets arc badly paved, and most 
Itom. Catholics have places of worship. A free grammar- of them narrow and dirty.” No doubt, however, this is 
scliool was founded in 1578, to which the sons of trades- one of the cleanest of the cities of Turkey ; for a great 
men and others in the lower walks of life are admitted number of streams that have their source in the upper 
on paying a fee of 2/. 2s. a year, the fee paid by the sons parts of the mountain flow down several of the streets, 
ot the higher classes being 3/. 8s. There arc several and supply almost every house with a fountain. The 
of lier schools, and numerous charitable endowments and castle, on a perpendicular rock near the centre of the 
institutions. There arc 6 county magistrates residing town, most probably occupies the site of the acropolis of 
11 ) the neighbourhood ; 2 or more of whom usually attejid the ancient Prusa. Within its walls is a mosque, for- 
Ihe petty sessions which are held here every Monday, merly a Greek church, in which arc thh tombs of Sultan 
'rhe town is a station for receiving votes at the election Urchan, his wife, and children. The chief ornaments of 
of memlHTS for the N. division of the co. The woollen the city are its mosques, which are excmlingly nu- 
maiiufacture, which was once carried on extensively, and merous. The most magnificent are those of the sultana 
which still exists here, has been nearly suiicrseded by Achiiict and Osman, and the Oulah, or great mosque, in 
that of cotton, which is carried on upon a great scale in the centre of the city. The warm baths of Brusa are 
the town and neighbourhood. Thera were In the town famous all over the East: the principal is that of Ka^- 
and oil its bounding streams, in 1835, 17 cotton mills, plutcha llamman, about 1| m. N.W. from the city. The 
mostly wrought by steam, and employing 2,040 work- Iieat of the water, which is slightly impregnated, with 
people; and since then the trade and pop. of the town have sulphur, does not exceed KHP Fall. The water is ce- 
greatly increased: the latter is now (1839) estimated at ccived into a fine building, where tlierc is every accoin- 
above 10,()('0. The articles produced arc principally com- modation for bathers ol both sexes. The besestcin, a 
iiion printing calicoes. There are also extensive bleaching large building with shops and warehouses, and the bazars, 
and printing works, with iron and brass foundries, machine which are extensive, are well supplied w ith merchandise, 
manufactories, breweries, tanneries, rope-works, &c. particularly with raw silk and silk stuffs. (Jreat quaiiti- 
The town is mainly indebted for its rapid growth and ties of silk are produced in the ac^acent plains ; and very 
})rogress in manufactures to the abundance iuid cheapness exeelleiit silk and silk and cotton stuffs are manufactured 
of the coal found in its immediate vicinity, or rather di' in the city, and furnish, with raw silk, carpets, and vel- 
rectly below it ; for here, as at Whitehaven and some vets, the principal articles of export. The khans and 
other places, jmrts of the town have sunk, from the colleges, or medresses, of Brusa are numerous ; and may 
roof of the coal mines nut being jiroperiy supported. It vie with those of any other city of the Ottoman do- 
is also well supplied with freestone, slate, Ac. It has an minions. On the whole, considering the fertility of tho 
easy communication with the surrounding districts by surrounding country, the beauty of the situation, and its 
means of the LivemKiI and Leeds canal, by which it is comparative cleanness, it is one of the most agreeable of 
nearly encircled. Markets arc held on Monday for corn, Turkish cities. “ Here, indeed, it is, and at Damascus 
and on Saturday for general purposes : fairs on March 6, (if any where), that the destroying frenzv of the race of 
Easter eve. May 9 and 13, July 10, and Oct. 11 ; also Othmaii seems to have been arrested in its career; and 
for cattle on nfternatc Mondays, for woollens on the its menaces successfully defied by the productive powers 
second Thursday in July, and for horses on the third of indulgent nature.” (Browne.) 

Thursday in Oct. A branch of the Coinmi-rcial Bank of Prusa was founded by Prusias, the protector of Hanni. 
England, and the banking-house of Birkbccks, Alcock bal, andwas lougthecap. of Bithynia. We hear little of 
and Co., arc established here. ( liaiws*s I.ancas/tirc, ^c.) it alter it came into the possession of the Romans, though 

BURNI'ISLAND, a royal burgh and sca-port town it was always famous for Its baths, and adinirixl for the 
of Scotland, co. Fife, on the N. shore of the Frith beauty of its situation. It was one of the most consider- 
of Forth, 5^ m. N. Newhaven. Pop. (1831) 1,842. able cities of the (treek empire. Uwas taken by Orchan, 
It is a dull, but a clean and W'ell-biiilt town, having a son of Othraan the founder of the Othman dynasty, in 
main street running nearly at right angles with the 13.56, and became the seat of the Turkish pow'er and the 
harbour, and some subordinate streets. It has a town- ordinary residence of the sultans till Amuratli removed 
house, a parish church, a Presbyterian dissenting the scat of government to Adrlannplc. {Tournefort, 
chapel, and a good school-house. Its harbour, though letter 21.; Kinneir's Asia Minor, Jjrr., p. 245.; Ifw/- 
thc best on theN. side of the Forth, nearly dries at pole's Trav. in various Countries, &,c. i Turner's 

low water ; but it is said that this serious defect might Levant, iii. 163, Ac.) 

be obviated at a moderate expense, by the extension of BIJRSLEM, a market town and par. of England, co. 

tlie piers. A considerable number of iKiats are em- Stafford, N. division of Pirehill hund., m. N.W. New- 
ployed in the herring fishery; but this branch of castle-uiider-Llne, 19 N. StalDird. Pop. (1831) town 
industiy has greatly dcclinetl. It used to be exclu- 11,250, par. 12,714. It stands on a gentle eminence, 
sivciy carried on in the Frith of Forth during tho winter near the Trent and Mersey canal, and is the principal 
season. That department is now, however, wholly town in that important district called the Fottcrico, 
abandoned ; and the boats sent out by the Burnt- the principal seat of the earthenware manufacture, 
island curers are employed, in summer only, at Fraser- It contains many well arranged manufactories, neat 
burgh, or Wick. Their annual take may amount and convenient dwelling-houses for the workmen and 
to 16,(X)0 or 18,060 barrels ; but only 746 barrels were overlookers or superintendants of works, and some 
cured at Burntisland In 1837. One or two ships are handsome houses for the proprietors. Its principal 
annually sent to the N. Sea whale-fishery ; and, ex- buildings are, a neat market-house or town-hall, on edl- 
clusive of these and the herring-boats, a few coasting flee of modern erection nearly in the centre of the town, 
and other trading vessels belong to the port. Burnt- one part of which is used as a police-office, and another as 
Island has been of late a good deal resorted to in summer a news-room, which is well supplied with metropolitan and 
by sea bathers. It has long formed one of the principal provincial (lapers ; the old church, dedicated to St. Peter, 
BtaU^s for the landing and embarkation of passengers built of brick, with a stone tower of much greater auti- 
crosemg the Frith of Forth, the number so conveyed quitjr than the body ; and a new district church, a handsome 
amounOng to 16,635 a year, at an average of the throe cdilice, erected in 1828, under the authority of the com- 
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missioncrs for building churches. DurBlem was origi- 
nally a chapelry in the parish of Stoke, but was funned 
into a separate parish by act of parliament, in 1807. It is 
lighted with gas, and has a police force under tiio pro- 
visions of a local act. The living is a curacy in the 
archdeaconry of Stafford. There arc places of worship 
for Batista, ludepcmlents. Primitive, Wesleyan, and 
New Connection Methodists, and Roman Catholics, all 
of which, as well as the churches, have Sunday-schools 
attached to ttiem. There is also a national school, and a 
free grammar-school for a limited number of boys. In 
1835 there were here in all 37 day and 11 Sunday-schools. 
At a very early period Burslem was distinguished for its 
clay, and for its manufacture of earthenware and pottery, 
for which, in the 1 7th century, it was the principal place 
in the kingdom. The greater part of the inhabitants 
are engsigcd in the potteries, and in the earthcnwiire 
manufacture, which has been bruuglit to a state of beauty 
and excellence nearly approaching that of China. In 
Domesday Book this town Is written Itarcardcslim. The 
market days arc Monday and Saturday. Fairs fur cattle 
and horses arc held iu Feb., April, June, Detober, uiid 
December. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT, a market town and piir. of 
England, partly in the N. division of Otllow hutid., co. 
Stafford, and partly in the hiind. of Repton and Gresiey, 
co. Derby. Pop. (1831) G, 988, of which were residtmt m 
ttie town 4,400. The town, situated in a iertilo vale on 
tho N. bank of the Trent, 12 m. N.E. Liehlield, 22 m. 
E. Stafford, 125 m. N.N.W. Doudon, consists chiefly 
of one long street running from the place where the 
abbey stood to the bridge, and of anotlicr intersecting it 
at right angles. Of late it has been considerably im- 
proved, and is now paved and lightial with gas. The 
town-hall, erected at the expense of tlio Marqitis of 
Aiiglosca (the lord of the manor), who owns the greater 
T)art of the properCy in tho neighbourhood, is a handsome 
building, and rontains, in addition to tlio usn.al nflices 
for transacting public business, an elegant suite of as- 
HUnbly-rooms. The old church, dcdical<‘d to St. Mary 
and St. Modwen, formerly cunncctcd by a cloister with 
tho abbey founded in 1001, was rebuilt in 1722. The 
new church, erected in 1823 in tho Gothic style, is a 
hundsr»me edifice. But tho most celebrated structure of 
tho town is the .ancient bridge over the river, erected 
pigur to the Coiiauest, anil substanli.illy repaired in the 
reign of Henry 11. It has 37 arches, ami is 1,54.5 ft. in 
length, being considered the longest bridge in England. 
Tho govorninent of tho town is vested in a high and 
low steward, and a liaililf, appointed by the lord of the 
manor. The bailiff is also justice of peace and co- 
roner. A court leet and a court b.arnn are held annually, 
as lUso two probate courts for proving wills. There is 
likewise a court c,alled the “ Geutcr's Court," held every 
third Frid.ay before the stew.ard or his d(‘puty, for tlie re- 
covery of debts not exceeding 4(ts., the jurisdiction of 
which extends over tho whole parish. The power to try 
and to execute criminals, and to hold courts of picas to 
any amount, was formerly enjoyed by the town, but has 
long since ceased. 'I'lie inhabitants, by virtue of the 
letters patent granted in the 11th of Henry Vill., are 
exempted from serving the ofilce of sheriff, and from 
being summoned as jurors at the assizes and sessions for 
the co. There arc various places of worsliip fur Inde- 
pendents, Weslt'van Methodists, .and General and Parti- 
cular Baptists. Tliere arc also Sunday-scliools .attached 
to the different churches and cliapels ; a national school, 
and^ free grammar-school, founded and endowed in 1520 
by the then abliot, William Beane, lii 1835 there were in 
aU lii day and G Sunday schools. There is also a literary 
institution, entitled “ The Burton Permanent Sub- 
scription Ijibrary ; ** an almsliouse for 11 poor women ; a 
dispensary ; ana a savings’ iMink. Considerable estates 
for charitable aud other purposes are vested in trustees. 
In the time of Lelaiid, Burton was famous for its alalia.*!- 
ter-works, but how long they were continued is not 
known. The principal manufacture c.arrlcd on at present 
is that of its justly famous ole. Contrary to general 
usage, the brewers prefer In its preparation hard water to 
soff \ and though the 'Prent runs close hy, they use tliat 
water only which they obtain from their pumps. It has 
also fabrics of hats, cotton, tammies, and light wooUen 
Stuflb ; with iron furnaces and manufactories of tools ; two 
or threo rope-walks, tanneries, a cotton factory, &c. Tiic 
Trent and Mersey caual (or Grand Trunk) passes Burton, 
and unites with the Trent about 1 m. lower down ; 
and the Trent itself, wliich falls into the Humber, is na- 
vigable for vessels of some burden from Gainsbro* up to 
the town ; so that, by means of the facilities thus afforded 
and otherwise, the town can easily communicate with 
, almost all mats of England. The old abbey, a once 
nlflceot pue, of wliieti now scarcely a vestige remains, 

. ei^ovod many privileges : the abbots occasionally sat in 
{HMWAinent, Burton suffhred greatly during tfie civil 
eaminothnis in the leigo of Charles 1.. and was several 
timet taken and ri'takeji by the contending parties. T1 m‘ 
jngrkot-diiji' Is Thursday. Tlieie are 4 annual fairs, one 


ju;ry. 

of which lasts 15 days. The Gdays before Oct. 29. are foi 
horses ; the others are for cattle, horses, and pctllary g 
a cheese fair has also recently liecn oiiened. 

BURTSCHEID, or BORCETTK, a town of the 
Frussi.an States, prov. Rhine, reg. Aix-la.Clmpclle, 
of whicli city it is almost a suburb. Pop. 6,2('0. It 
has broad streets, good houses and promenades. Tiiere 
are here important manufactures of cloth, eassimcrcs, 
and needles. The last, which is conducted on a 
large scale, and with great success (employing, with tlie 
needle manufacture in Alx-la-Chapelle, nearly l.fKiO 
work-people), is principally •carrrieu on by Protestants 
driven from Aix-la-Chapelle. It lias several hot springs ; 
they, however, differ essentially from the springs of the 
nciglibouring city, and resemble those of Wiesbaden. 
(Srhrctber y Murray's Hand Book.) 

BURY, a par., pari, bor., and town of England, co. 
Lancaster, div. Bolton, bunds. Salford and Blackburn. 
The town is situated oii the left bank of the Irwell, 2 ni. 
alKive its coidluenee with the Rorh ; 8m. N.N.W. Man- 
chester. I'im townships of Bury and Elton, includf'd 
iu the pnri. borough, comprise an area of 4,360 acres ; 
and had, in 1821, 13,4^0; and, in 1831, 19,140 iiihub. 
'fhe general appearance of the town lias been greatly 
improved of late years, by widening tho streets and ap- 
proaches, and the erection of liandsome modern structures. 
Tlie church is a largo handsome structure, rebuilt in 
1773; b<;siil(‘s this, there are 5 episcopal chapels in tho 
parish, and about 20 dissenting places of worship ; 1 of 
the former, and? of the latter, being in the town. There 
Is a free-schoul, founded in 1726, the presout income of 
which is 442/. : it has 2 exhibitions, cither to St. John's 
Coll., Cambridge, or Brnzennose Goll , Oxford ; 76 scho- 
lars are educatf^, ^ in classics, under the head master ; the 
rest in aecoiints, ^c^, under the secopd master; .and 10 
girls, umler a mistress. Another school, iounded in 1748, 
lor 80 boys and 30 girls, has been changed to a uatiou.al- 
soiioul, and a spaeions sehool-rooni been built ior it. 
Here is, also, a disjiensary, a public library, a ineehanics’ 
institute, several public luavs-rooms, and a horticultural 
society ; all cstablislied within a recent period. The 
weekly ui.irkct is held on Saturday ; and thn-c nnnu.il 
fair.s on March 5, ^lay 3, Sept. 18. 'I'lie inaiuifactures 
are .anniiully increasing in ainouiiL and value, 'i'he 
princiiial branches consist of cotton .and woollen spinning, 
and weaving, both hy iiiiui and power- looms ; witli 
calico-printing, bleaching, and macliine-inaking. Witli- 
iu a recent period, addiiional reservoirs liave been 
formed on the banks of tin* Irwell, and the; advantages of 
the numerous inuuntain-stri'anis that feed it liave been 
greatly extended. Iu 18;J0, there were in tlie parish 82 
cotton-inills, and 15 woulleii-inills, employing altogether 
61 steam-engines, with an aggregate power of 1,205 
horses, and 99 water-wlieels, with the power of 977 
horses. Tliere were, at the same time, 2,067 power-looms, 
employed in weaving calico ; 6,9.‘i4 in wea\ iug fustiun ; 
mid 280 in weaving woollen goods. There were in all 
8,195 hands then employed in these inaiiufactories, hide- 
pendently of those employed in other tactorics, coal- 
mines, &c. ; the last employ betw'eeii (iOO and 70() hands. 
I'licre is a canal and railway cominuiiication between 
Bury, Bolton, and Manchestt>r, for goods and passengers. 
Theann. val. of prop, lu th(‘ township only w. as estimated, 
iu 1815, at 16,546/. ; and in 1829, at 31 954/. : that of tho 
entire parish, in 181.5, at 60,902/.; and in I0l»,993/. 
Three courts-leet for the manor are held annually, in 
April, Whitsuntide, and Oet. : their jurisdiction is eo-ex- 
terisivc with the parish. A ronrt-barun is held every 
third week, for the recovery ol debts under 4i»jf. ; and 
petty BC.ssions arc held every Friday in the town. 'I’he 
Ri'furm Act coiih'rred on Bury the privilege ol returning 
1 mem. to the H. of G. Houses in the ]iarl. borough, 
in 1832, 3,497, of which 353 were rated at li7. and upwards : 
registered electors, in 1837-38, 678. 

'J he parish of Bury extends over 22,600 acres ; and 
had, in 1831, a pop. of 47,829. Besides that ol 
Bury, it comprises 4 townships, and 3 chapelries. 
Tile greater part is a stiff loam, varying in fertility ; 
a smidl portion only is under the plough. It contains 
good (luarries of building stone, and those of Ilorncliff 
produce excellent flags and slates. Tliere <are 9 coal- 
mines wrought, so that the factories .and liilinb. have an 
abundant supply of fuel within tlie limits of their own 
parish. The first distinct notice th.at occurs of the ma- 
iiufacturos of Bury is in Leland’s Itinerary, in the reign 
of Henry VIII, ; they wore then exclusively of woollen, 
which is still carried on to some extent, lii 1738, Jolin 
Kay, a native of Bury (though at the 'time residing in 
Colchester) invented the fly-shuttle; aud In 1760 Holicrt, 
a son of the former, the drop-box, by wliicii patterns of 
varlcuB colours arc woven, nearly with the same facility 
as Plain calico ; the setting of cards by macliiiicry also 
originated in the same family, and in Bury. In 1791, 
Henry Whitehead, the nostmaster of Bury, suggested 
the mode of piecing the ends of broken yar^ in 
.4pinning, without stopping the machinery , as liatf pre- 
viously been necessary. But the ciicuiiiblunce wliicb 
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rhiefly contributc<l to bring Bury into roputc, as the seat 
«»f any peculiar branch ot tlic cotton manufacture, wm 
the cB^blislimcnt of large print-works by a firm, of 
which the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart., was at the head : 
tlie perfection to which calico-printing was there 
brought, not only enriched the parl'cs, but added 
largely to the wcaltli and importance of the town. This 
establishment, with its numerous workshops, ware- 
houses, and dwellings, is still in full activity ; as arc also 
the large manufactories of the same company on other 
streams, notwithstanding the many changes that have 
t.'ikcMi place in their ownership. 'I'he Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, the present distinguished parliamentary 
leader, was born at Chamber Hall, in the immediate 
vicinity of tlie town, {liaine's Hist. iMncashtre ; Pari. 
Pavers and Reports.) 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS, a pari. bor. and town of 
England, co. Suifolk, hund. Thingoe, hO m. N.E. by N. 
London. Pop., in 1821, ‘>,999 ; in 1 Kil , 1 1 .436 : houses at 
latter date, 2,2J12. It is finely situated on a gentle emi- 
nence, on the W. side tlie Larkc, amidst a richly culti- 
vated, diluvial district. Streets broad, well paved, and 
lighted ; houses mostly uniform, and well built, and the 
whole town has a cheerful, neat appearance. St. Mary’s 
church (finished in 14:i3) is a fine Gothic structure, with 
.1 low Norman tower. St. J.ameg’s church, finished alter 
the Reformation, is a handsome building. Its belfry, at 
some little distance, was originally the grand entrance 
into the burlai -ground of the old monaster> : it is of a 
quadrangular sliupe, HO feet in height, remarkable for 
strength and simplicity, and forms one of the finest 
extant relies of Saxon architecture. There are 2 Rule- | 
pendent ehajiels ; and tlie Catholics, Triends, Baptists, 
Metliodi.<its, and Unitarians, have i‘ach places ot wor- 
sliip. Tliere is an ancient gnildliall, ni which the 
1)1 ir. courts arc held; a sliire-liall fur the assize courts; 
.1 county gaol on a nuliating plan, built in iSU.^ ; and a 
bridewell (an ancient Norman building). Tiie lret‘ 
gr.Uiiinar-scliool (founded by Edward VI.) lias 6 exliiii. 
;o either of tlie universities, a scholarship in Corpus 
Christi, and another in .lesus C'oliege, Cambridge ; it 
eilucates 100 hoys, and liolds a liiglily respectable station 
.imongst I’higlish schools, it lias aNo a cii.irity school 
lor lOliojs: 2otheis w'liere W) girls arc clotlied and iii- 
st I noted; and 2 Lancastrian schools fur buys and girls, 
establii,hcd in IHll. There arc 9 h aliii>iiouses, endowed 
by v.irious beiU‘factors, and under tlie lunnagemeiit ot 
trustees, who have about 2,000/. a year in their hands for 
various cliaritabie purposes, (’laptoii's Hospital (whose 
annual revi nue is 300/.) suppoi ts (i widowers and 6 widows, 
decayed liousekeci>ers ; tlie (ieneral HoMiital (established 
in IK'j.'j) accommodates 40 patients. Tlierc are also a 
tlieatre, built in 1819, with concert, assembly, and billiard. 
r< oms ; a gomi subscription library, a mechanics’ insti- 
tute, and botanical gardens, su]>nurteii by subscription. 
\V eekl y markets are field, one on WtHlnosdays for corn, the 
otlier on Saturdays for general provisions. The annual 
fairs arc held on Easter Tuesday, a pleasure fair ; Oct.l., 
for horses, cattle, butter, and cheese ; a great lair, com- 
mencing Oct 10., and lasting about 3 weeks ; and Dec. 1. 
About a mile from tlic town the l.arkc becomes navi- 
gable to Lynn lor biirges, wiieiice coals and other com- 
mudities arc Iirouglit. Spinning yam was formerly a 
gri'ut source of em]iloyment t<i the poor of tlie town, 
hut at presf'iit it has no uiaiiufartun s. 

'Jiie bor. is co-extrnsivc with the 2 parishes of St. 
.Tames and .St. M.iry, tlie arr;i being 24»3'j acres ; it is 
divided into 2 ward>, and governed by a mayor, 3 aider- 
men, and IM counsellors. Petty scsshnis for’tlie bor. are 
held every Thursday ; a manor court, for small debts, 
every third week; a court of pleas, monthly; and 
courts of genend ses-sions, thrice a year, iu Feb., Juno, 
and Nov. The quarter sessions, and assizes for tiie co., 
are also lield in the town. Tlie total number of ottenders 
committed in 1837 W’as 4r)0; of these 78 were tried at the 
assizes, 29G at the co. quarter sessions, and 76 at tiie 
liK-al courts. The property of the eorp. consists of lands 
ami iiou^es in the bur., tlie livings and tithes of both 
parishes, and the tolls of the markets and fairs ; the ann. 
average revenue is 1,U()0/. ; a fee-farm rent is paid the 
crown, and a stipend of 100/. to each of the church 
ministers. Ann. value of real proji. in 1834, 47,784/. 
'i'he poor-rates for the year ending Laiiyday, 1837, 
amounted to 6,627/. Tlu* bor. has returned 2 mem. to 
the H. of C. since tlio Pith of James I. ; previously 
to the Reform Act, the right of election was in an 
alderman and 36 burgesses ; the former had a casting 
\ ote, and was returning ottlcer ; it was, in fact, a nomi- 
nation bor., In tile hands of 2 peers of opposite political 
principles. It has about 730 houses of the aim. value of 
10/. and upwards ; and had, in 1837-38, OG.*! registered 
electors. ... . 

A monastery was founded lierc in 633, to wliicti, in 903, 
llie body of St. Edmund, tlie Saxon hlug, was trans- 
k’rr(>dv|Keiico the name. Canute expelUul the secular 
motiks^iid transferred tliitlier a convent of Benedictines, 
fi oui Norfolk ; his, aud otiicr subboqueut endowiiieuts. 


made this abbey inferior only to that of Glastonbury ; it 
possesscil tiie francliises of many separate humis., and the 
right of coinage ; it.s abbot sat in parliament, and hatl 
power to inflict capital punishment, and determine all civil 
suits within the liberty. The abbey gateway and bridge, 
and portions of the walls, still remmn ; its ann. value, in 
26 Hen.Vlll., was (according to Dugdaie) 1, 6.S9/.,( speed) 
2,336/. 18s. 'i'here were a tew other establishments, of 
minor importance, in the town, previous to the general 
suppression. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, bishops Gardiner and Prettyman, 
and Dr. Blomfield (the present Bishop of London), were 
bom'in the town. It confers the title of viscount on tiie 
Keppel family. Ickworth, the magnificent seat of tiie 
Marquis of Bristol, is within about 3 m. of the town. 

BUSACO, a convent of Portugal, prov. Beira, on the 
ridge called the Sierra Busaco, 17 m. N. by E. Coimbra. 
Here, on tlie 27th September, 181 0, a French army of 63,000 
men uniler Marshal Massena, were repulsed with great 
loss in an attack on Uie position occupied by the Anglo- 
Portiigucse army, about 40,000 strong, under the Duke of 
Wellington. But, though unable to force this position, 
Massena succeeded in turning it, when tiie allies re- 
treated upon the lines at Torres Vedras. 

BUSHIRE (more properly ABOUSIIEHR, or ABU 
SHAllR, Arab, thejather q/ cities), a sca-purt town of 
Persia, prov. E'ars, and, excepting Bussorah, the prin- 
cipal jKirt of the Persiaii Gufph, on tiie N.E. coast of 
which it is situated; 120 m. W .S.WT. Shiraz, and 233 m. 
S. by W'. Ispahan; lat. 29'^ N., long. .30^^48' E. Pop. 
uncertain, aud vurjouslv estiinateil at from 8,000 to 
13,(.U0. It is built at the N. extremity of a lowr sandy 
peninsula, aliout 11 in. in lengtli, by 4 m. in breadth at 
Its widest p.iit, on its IC. side enclosing u deep bay or 
harbour. Tin* town is thus surrounded on all sides by 
water, exee|.t towards the S.. where a mud wall (use- 
less as a fortification), about ^in. in Tenglb, has been 
built across the i^tliimis between the bay and the sen. 
\ lowed Iroin tlie .sea. It lias ralher a iianiNuine appear- 
ance. It i% hovvev er, a mean writched plaee, without 
bustle or movcineiit ol any kind. The w hole numlicr of 
dwelling- ftre said not to exceed 1,300, of whicli a tliird, 
at least, are reed eiielusun s, scarcely deserving even 
the ii.*une of huts. a» most of thorn are unroofed. The 
houses are built ehietly of a friable stone, composed of 
sand and shells imhediled in day. tand the best of them 
a»'e constructed of burnt biicks brought Irom Bussorah ; 
but excepting the E. I. Company's factory, tlie resideueo 
ol the governor, and a few good dwellurgs of the mer. 
eh.ants, there is scarcely one comfortable, and certainly 
noc one handsome, eUillce in the place. Some of the 
principal houses have baudgeers, tiiat is, wind-catciiers, 
or spires of a square form, open at eacii side ; and 
w'hirn, acting ns a funnel, and admitting the air from 
every quarter, ventilate and cool the houses. The 
streets are so many narrow' unpaved alleys, without 
order or regularity, or suflicieiit height of wall on 
either side to shelter the passenger from the sun. The 
mosques are all open buildings, .md interior to those 
seen in the smallest villages of Arabia ; there are but 
few roifee-houses. and the solitary liath is small, filtliy, 
and badly attendini. W'ater is excessively bad ; that nt 
for drinking hav ing to be brouglit in goat-skins a dis- 
tance of 16 m. In dry and w indy weather, thu dust and 
flies constitute an almost intolerable nuisance. On thu 
.S.W*. side of the town, facing the outer road, the beach, 
wliich is level and sandy, is beat by an almost constant 
surf, though not so v iolently as to prevent the landing 
of boats in moderate weather. The N.F.. side, facing 
the inner harbour, has a w harf or two for landing goods, 
and ix b(*tter sheltenM. Ow ing to the numerous sand-banks, 
the inner harbour is nut alway's easily accessible cv'cn 
for boats; but it is always preferred as the safest and 
best landing-place. Ships or more than 390 tons burden 
lie in tlie outer roads 6 m. from the town, where 
theru is good anchorage, subject, however, to all the 
fury of violent N.W. and S.W. winds, wliich arc very 
prevalent, often obliging slilps to part thoir cables and 
bemr up for Karak, or elsewhere. Ships of 300 tons 
burden or less may anchor in the inner roads to the N. 
of the town, but still 6 in. distant. By reason of a bar, 
the inner harbour is only at'ccssiblc, at high water 
8])rings, to ships drawing 18 R., and at other times to 
vessels drawing 8 or 9 ft. The water immediately to 
the E. of Busliire is deep; and it apiiears from the older 
descriptions of the place, that the company's cruisers 
wore ionnorly alile to anchor close up to the N.E. side 
of the town ; but the channel leading up to this will 
now scarcely admit of small dows, except they be light- 
ened. Some islands in the N.E. part of the bay rive 
sufficient sliulter to native boats and other small craft. 

Bushire is the principal entrepdt for the supply of 
Persia with Indian goods. It has a considerable trade 
with Bombay and Calcutta^ especially the former ; and 
tlirougii them receives most of the goods brought to it 
from Europe, Ciiina, and the E. Arrhipelago. Few 
sliqis toucli at Bushire without also touching atBussurah, 
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aad oonrerie^. The imports hrom Bengal are rice, 
sugar, indigo, pepper, and spices, with a small assort- 
ment of muslin aM piece-goods. From Bombay are 
tMTOUght iron, steel, tin, lead, woollen cloths, cutlery, 
ftc., with BU^r, sugar-candy, preserved ginger, porce- 
lain, ftc., the produce of China, and cassia, cloves, 
nutmegs, and other productions of the E. Archipelago. 
The tforaaud for English cotton prints is said to be 
increasing in Persia, while that for the fabrics of 
Germany and Switserland is diniinisliing. Coflbe is 
supplied from Mocha and other Arabian ports, but to no 
great amount, as it la not in very general use In Persia. 
The returns to India are mostly in horses for cavalry 
service, dates, and dried fruits, assafoetida, carpets. Cash- 
mere, and Kerman shawls, Kerman wool, tobacco, old 
copper, turquoises, attar of. roses, rosewater, &c., but 
chiefly in money. The other exports of Bushire are raw 
silk and silk goods, Shiraz wine, grain, gall-nuts, pearls, 
yellow-dye berries, and various drugs. The Russian 
provinces on the Caspian derive their supplies of indigo 
from Persia, by way of Bushire. The trade of the port 
Is crippled by the Imposts laid on goods passing to the 
capital, and the uidust and ii\judiciou8 mpropriation of 
goods on the part of the government. Formerly it wm 
much injured by the pirates; but, thanks to British 
interference, these are now all but suppressed. 

The merchants of Bushire arc about equally divided 
between Persians and Armenians ; the latter are the 
more active, intelligent, and wealthy. There are no 
Jews of any note, as at Bussnrah ; nor Banians, as at 
Muscat. The E. 1. Company hits a resident here. The 
pop. generally is a mixture of the Persian and Arab races. 
{Ntebuhr ; Kinneir^s Memoir ; Buckingham's Travels i 
Diet, of Commerce.) 

BlTgSORAH, called also BALSORA, BASRA, and 
BUSSRA (Arab^ a margin)y a city of Turkey in Asia, 
pash. Bagdad, the most £. place or .note in the Turkish 
dom., and the principal port of the Persian Culnh, on the 
right or S.W. bank of the Euphrates, or, as it is here 
called, the Shat-ul-Arab {river qflhe Arabs), 70 in. from 
its mouth, and 45 m. below its junction with the Tigris, 270 
m. S.£. Bagdad, and 220 in. W.N.W. Bushire: lat. 
300 29' 30" N., long. 47^ 34' 15" E. Pop. probably 60,000.* 
The form of this elty is an irregular oblong, lying E.N.K. 
to W. S.W., or at right angles with the course of the river, 
from which It is a few imndred yards distant. Length 
about 3 m., breadth opposite the river about 1 m.; cir- 
cuit estimated at from 7 toil m. Tlie space actually oc- 
cupied by buildings dcKss not, however, comprise above 
a fourth part of this area, the rest being laid out in corn- 
fields, rice-grounds, date-groves, and gardens, intersectini 
by a number of little canals. Bussorah is surrounded by 
walls, built of sun-dried bricks, with a parajict at the top, 
having loopholes fur musketry, and occasional ports for 
cannon, but of these very few are mounted : it has five 
gates, and is divided into 70 mahaUe, or quarters. Two 
canals, cut from the river, surround the city on either 
side, within a few yards of the walls, and uniting beyond 
the W. wall, form a complete ditch to the fortiticationg. 
A third canal leaves the river nearly midway between 
the other two, and Is carried through the whole length 
of the city, serving at once to supply the Inhab. with 
water for domestic purposes, to Irrigate the fields and 
gardens within the walls, and to admit of the transport- 
ation of goods. These canals are tilled by the flood, which 
usually rises 9 ft., and left nearly dry at ebb-tide. 'Fhey 
arc more channels dug out oi the soil, without being 
lined by masonry ; and the few brick-built bridges thrown 
over them in dinbrent parts of the city are of the meanest 
kind. Bussorali is wretchedly built ; tiie streets are nar- 
row and mipaved ; and, notwithstanding the facilities 
aflbrded by the ebb and flow of the tide in the canals for 
the removal of impurities, it is most disgustingly filthy. 
No stone of any kind, and scarcely any wumi, excepting 
that of the date-tree, which is very unfit for carpentry, are 
found within many miles of the city, which is mostly 
constructed of sun-dried bricks. The English factory, 
the serai of the Mutcsellim ( residence of the governor) , one 
or two of the principal mosques, and perhaps half a dozen 
mansions of the richest Inhab., ore the ouly buildings of 
kiln-dried bricks, and in fact, the only decent edifices in 
the place. There are about 40 mosques, innumerable 
hhans and coUbe-houses, and a wretched bath : the 
bazars, though stocked with the richest merchandise, 
are not arched, as in Bagdad and other Persian cities.: 
but are miserable structures, covered only by mats laid 
on rafters of date-trees. Bussorah is a place of con- 
siderable trade, being the grand emporium of the Turkish 
empire for Indian and other eastern produce. Its situ- 
ation is, in this respect, so favourable, that notwithstanding 
the obstacles arising from bad government and unsale 
access, both by land and sea, it continues to command a 
considerable traffic ; almost every inhab. being in some 
way or other concerned in trade. At the mouth of the 



Shat-ul-Arnh there is a bar which has coramonly ott.y 
about 12ft. water; but the channel within is deep, sod 
shins of 500 tons burden, provided they cross thedbar ait 
raring tides, may, without dUHciilty, ascend the river ns 
far as the city. At an average, 6 or G British ships arrive 
in the course of the year from India ; but the principal 
part of the trade is carried on In Arabian bottoms, jiar- 
ticulaaly in those belonging to Muscat. The imports are 
muslins and piece-goods, pepper, and other spices, drugs, 
rice, sugar, Indigo, silk, cotton yarn, Surat manufactures, 
shawls, China-ware, and paper, dve-woods, coifee, lac, 
beads, sugar-candy, and other articles, the produce of 
India; with lead, iron, steel, tin, quicksilver, cot;hincaI, 
&c., exported to that country ftom Euroins. The returns 
to India are mostly made in the precious metals, Arabian 
horses, i^arls, dates (a staple product of Bussorah), cop- 
per, gau-iiuts, raw silk, gold fringe, coral, gums, rose- 
water, assafoetida, almonds, dried fruits, &e. Of these, 
^id and silver coin mid horses constitute the principal 
articles. The average cost of the horses sent to Bengal 
is, on their arrival at llalcutta, including all expenses, 
about 2,000 rupees, or 200/. ; that of those sent to Bombay is 
about 800 rupees, or 80/., each. From Persia, Bussorah im- 
ports shawls, assafoetida, and fruits, and a few iiorses fi-om 
Bushire ; coffee, dates, and gums, from Arabia ; jiearls 
from Balireiu ; coral from the Mediterranean, by way of 
Aleppo, &c. Amongst *the returns to Persia, through 
Bushire, are a good many English cotton prints, rc'ccived 
at Bussorah from the Black Sea, Smyrna, and Constanti- 
nople. A taste for British cottons and woollens is now 
forming in all the vast countries watered by the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which It is of importance to this country to 
promote and encourage. (For the import aud GX]M>rt 
duties on commodities, see Tphkky.) 

The trade with Al^po and Bagdad is conducted by 
means of caravans. The naval force of Bussorah was 
once suflicicntly powerful to command the whole of the 
Persian Gulph, and to suppress the marauding expe- 
ditions of the pirates who have infested it. It has now, 
however, dwindled to almost nothing. 

The boats used upon the canals are of many differc'nt 
kinds, two of which may be worth notice. The first is a 
light canoe, long, narrow, and drawing only a few inches 
water, and impelled forw.ards by two boatmen, who stand 
in the head and stern, and often use short paddles alter- 
nately from side to side, presenting the appearance which 
Arrian, in his account of the voyagi; of Neiu-chus, de- 
scribes as belonging to the boats at Kophos, the men in 
which seemed not so much to row as to dig tlic water 
with their oars, and to toss it up as a labourer throws up 
the earth with his spade. 'I'he second is a circular kind 
of boat of basket-work covered with bitumen, of shallow 
draught, capable of containing six or eight persons, and 
which are paddled or spun along, making a circular 
motion. The ebb tides occupying always twice as long a 
time as the flood, and the chief cauiu la'ing much t<Ki 
small for the convenient passage of the vessels employed 
on it, great activity and corresponding confusion takes 
place tor a short period only, after which most of 
the eraft are grounded till next tide. Great inconve- 
nience sometimes occurs from laden vessels lo.siug the 
springs and lying till the next spring tide in the centre of 
the channel, and blocking up all passage fur smaller ves- 
sels, an inconvenience which a little outlay in widening 
the canal would effectually obviate. But what improve- 
ment need be looked for from a I'urkish government ? 
About half the Inhabitants arc Arabs, oiie-foiirth Per- 
sians, and the remainder a mixture of Turks, Arme- 
nians, Jews, Catholic Christians, and Koords. The 
Turks are few, perhaps not above 5(X) ; they, as well as 
the Arabs, are of the Suiiite sect, excepting a small body 
of Arab ('hri^tians, who call themselves Subbees, or dis. 
ciples of John the Baptist. The Persians, who arc of the 
sect of the Schii/es, engross most of the intermediate 
stations in commerce, as those of clerks, shopkceiiers, 
mechanics, Ac., while among the Arabs, a man is either 
In easy circumstances or a mere labourer. The Arme- 
nians do not exceed 50 families ; they arc chiefly mer- 
chants and brokers : they have a small church, with two 
or three priests. The Jews amount to about 100 fami. 
lies: they are similar to their tribe elsewhere. The 
Catholic Christians are about 20 families : some are na- 
tives of Bussorah, others are recent settlers from Bag- 
dad and Aleppo. The Subbees are a singular sect, scat- 
tered over the plain of the Euphrates, very limited In 
numbers, and constantly intermarrying. They practise 
no fasts, but baptism is frequently performed on tlie same 
individual ; jtheir places of worship are all temporary ; 
they are very particular as to the purification of their 
food ; and are said to hold a broach of trust in abhorrence. 
They are mostly mechanics and handicraftsmen, espe- 
cially smiths and workers In metals. The Indians Jir 
Bussorah are chiefly Banians ; and the sepoys of the 
British factory guard are mostly Hindoos. Sope few 
have their women with them; altogether, tim' umy 
amount to 2U0. The few Koords are mostly engaged 
under the Turks in iurorior ofliGeB of trust, and in the 
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vmj> Bufiorah formerly conitituted a separate pasbalic ; 
but Ita governor has for a long period been sent lh)in 
Kudad, jto the pacha of which he h subordinate. 

The country around Bussorah has no beauties to 
reoomnaend it. It is for the most part a dead flat. 
Cojrot dates, olives, pomegranates, and other fruit, vege- 
tables, and pot-herbs, are cultivated, and there are 
whole fields of roses grown for the distillation of the 
attar, and rose-water. 'Wherever portions of this plain 
are enclosed near the city walls, and irrigated for a few 
years firom the canals, fine garden plots are soon pro- 
duced ; and under a good government the whole of it 
would no doubt become of the most exuberant lertiliu. 
At present, however, few villages or people are to be 
seen without the walls of the city ; a monotonous and 
gloomy silence prevails ; and on the W. and S. nothing 
is seen but a dreary desert extending as far as the eye 
can reach, with no object to break the line of the 
horizon but the tops of the houses of Zobelr just seen 
above it, and the range of Geb-el Senain. For six 
mouths of the year Bussorah is quite surrounded by 
water, like an island in the midst of a sea. Summer is 
extremely hot, and in autumn the city is unhealthy. 
Winter and spring are deliKhtfully cool, refreshing, and 
salubrious ; and Bussorali is at these seasons resorted 
to by invalids from India. 

In the English factory, established in 1G40, there is an 
English resident ; but with this exception, there are 
no Europeans in the place. The French factory has 
merely a nominal existence ; the ofiicer under w hum 
it is placed resides at Bagdad. 

Bussorah originated from a town now called Zobelr, 
8 m. to the S. W., founded hy the caliph Omar in 
(»35 or 1136, on a canal supposed to be the ancient Pal- 
lacopas. In a few years it became one of tlie largest 
and most flourishing cities of Arabia ; but the canal 
iH'ing neglected, and becoming useless, tlie ancient site 
of tlie city was aliandoned. The present city w’as taken 
by the Turks in KJGH, by the Persians in 1777, and by 
the Montefik Arabs in 17H7. A few months after the 
latter conquest it was retaken by the Turks, to whom it 
has ever since belonged. (Ktnnt’ir'a Persian Empire^ 
pii. 288— • Utebuhr, cn Arabic, ii. 172—106. ; 

Keppei's .Tournep from India to England, i. 60 — 72.; 
Bucktnehani, ii. 126. 2()7.) 

BU'i%, a CO. of Scotland, consisting of the islands of 
Bute, Arran, the Cumbracs, and Inchmarnock, all in 
the Frith of Clyde. Its total area is estimated at about 
Ib.’i.UX) acres, of which about G0,(MM) are cultivated, 4U,0fi0 
improvable, and 66,(HK) unimurovahlc. It contained, in 
1831, 5 parishes, 2,134 inhub. iiouses, 2,008 families, and 
14,151 inhab., btdng 6,405 males, and 7,6.56 females. 
Valued rent, ]5,(i42/. Scutcli ; annual value of real pro- 
perty in 1815, 22,541/. The co. returns 1 mem. to the 
H. of C. ; registered electors, 1838-30. 374. 

Bute, the island whence the above co. takes Its name, 
ill the Frith of Clyde : it is separated from the district of 
(k)wall in Argyleshire by a narrow winding cliannel, 
cal ic'd the Kyles of Bute, is about 5 m. W. from the near, 
est point of the Ayrshire coast, and is about 10 m. in 
length (N.N.E. and S.S.W.), by almut 4 in breadth. 
I’ou., ill 1831, 6,8:k), of which 4,817 belonged to the bor. 
of Itothesay. Its N. extremity, towards Argyle, is bleak 
and ruggeu, but its central and S. parts consist for the 
most part of undulating grounds, with moderately good 
soil, lit either for tillage or pasturage. .Tlie climate 
Is remarkable for mildness and salubrity, but is particu- 
larly humid, which renders it not so suitable for agricul- 
ture AS for tiiu raising of cattle. Agriculture has, however, 
been materially improved of late years ; and a guial detd 
lias been doiii: iii the way of consolidating fanns, build- 
ing improved houses, opening new roads, &c. Tlie town 
of Uotlicsuy, on the E. coast, famous for its old castle, 
once the residence of the Scottish inoiiarchs, is now 
become, in the summer seasons, a favourite resort of the 
citizens of Glasgow. Tlie principal part of the island 
belongs to the Marquis of Bute, whose seat, Mountstuart, 
on the E. side of the island, a little to the S. of Rothesay, 
is its chief ornament. Most part of the inhab. speak 
Gaelic ; but tlie use of EDgli.«>h Is daily lieromiiig more 
prev^eiit. Kean, the eminent tragedian, \ ..ul a seat, m a 
secluded situation, in the interior of the island. 

BUXTON, a town, and fashionable watering-place 
of England, co. Oerby, huiul. High Peak, par. llaki 
well, 140 m. N.W. by N. Loudon. Pop., in 1821, l,0!M . 
in 1831, 1,21 1 : houses at the latter date, 221. It stmids 
in a vidley surrouiuled by hills of considerable elevation, 
except at one narrow opening, through which the wye 
flows. The old town stands on much higher ground 
than the motlcm one, and consists of one wide street, in 
which are a few respectable Inns and lodging-hou^s, 
but the greater number are low ancient buildings: it 
a market-place, with an old cross in the centre. 1 be 
new parIjMXimmencing with the Crescent, extends along 
I he Balwell road. Ttiis is an elegiuit range, in the 
Giodan stylo, comprising two hotels, a library, news 
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I and assembly-rooms, baths, and some private houses ; the 
whole erected bj the late Duke of Devonshire, In 1761, at 
a cost of 120.0001. The adjoiniDg Bouare has an arcade, 
continuing that of the Crescent, and forming, with it, a 
covered promenade of considerable extent. Connected 
with the range of stabling at the back, is a specious co- 
vered ride ; altogether, there is accommodation for about 
1,500 visiters ; and durmg Its season (from June to Oct.) 
from 12,000 to 16JK)0 usually resort to the town. The 
church is an elegant modem structure, also bnilt by the 
late duke of Devonshire. There are 4 dissenting chapels ; 
an endowed school, on Bell's plan ; and a ** Bath Charity,** 
supported by subscription, for poor invalids coming from 
any part, with a proper testimonial from the minister of 
their parish : they have the CTatuitous use of a bath, and 
maintenance for a month. From 1,100 to 1,200 are thus 
annually relieved. At the W. end of the Crescent stmids 
die old hall, built by the Earl of Shrewsbury, in the 
reign of Elisabeth, in whose custody Mary Queen of 
Srots was placed ; who, being occasionally mrmitted te 
visit Buxton, occupied apartments in it. It is now an 
inn. The public and private baths are numerous, and 
fitted up with every attention to comfort. St. Anne's 
Well, where the waters arc usually drunk, is a handsome 
Greek building : it supplies both hot and cold water from 
springs that rise at a short distance from each other : 
the temperature of the latter is 66^ Fahr. ; that of the 
Buxton hot waters is, in all seasons, invariably 82^ 
Fahr. Besides these (which are properly tAe Buxton 
tralcrs), there is a chalybeate spring, issuing from a 
chalk stratum behind the Crescent, which has a building 
over it, and is occasionally drunk : when mixed with 
that of the other springs, it forms a purgative. These 
mineral waters rise on the western edge of the lime- 
stone range which occupies that portion of Derbyshire 
called the Peak Forest, extending from Castleton south- 
wards, and consisting of alternate lieds of limestone and 
amygdaloid (road-stoiie), the former abounding in poly- 
piferouB and other fossils.’ A large fault traverses the 
whole, and in this dyke the thermal springs, both of 
Matlock and Buxton, rise ; the latter being at the S. 
end of the out-cropping of the lowest limestone bed. 
Buxton waters have been celebrated for their medicinal 
virtues from tlie Roman period. According to Mr. 
Gardner, the following is their analysis : — 


cub. in. per inll. 
rarb. acid ... l-AO 
Azote . . 

Gakcous matter, • 6-i-l 


gn. per gall. 

Hydrochlo. magnesia - 

Ilitto soda • . S'40 

Bulpli. lime • • • 'bO 

C'arli. Ilmc - . . 10*40 

Extractive matter and loss 1 *08 


Solid matter, • • 15 00 


The water is hard, in consequence of the calcareous mat- 
ter, but perfectly clear ; nor does It become turbid by any 
length of exposure, ft is used as liaths, or topically, by 
pmnpiiig on particular parts of the body; and is also 
taken Internally, in quantities varying from | pint to 14 
pint, in the course of a day : it is considered beneficiaJ 
in dy8])pptic cases ; and as a bath in cases of gout anti 
rheumatism. The chalylieate spring has 4 grain car- 
bonate of iron in 1 gallon : it is very soft water. 

There is a weekly market oa Saturday, and annual 
fairs on Feb. 3.^pril 1. May 2. and Sept. 8. ; this last is 
for cattle. The aim. val. of real prop, in 1815 was 
5 , 810 /. The sale of the mineral productions of the 
! district, and the manufacture of ornamental vases, 

! &c. from fluor and alabaster, occupies many of the 
natives. About half a mile W. of the town, lime is 
quarried aud burnt to a considerable extent, and con- 
veyed along the High Peak Railway for some distance. 
Tfiere are many public walks laid out with great taste, 
and the neighbourhood in all directions is most inte- 
resting aud romantic. Near the lime quarries is PooPs 
Hole, an immense natural cavern covered witli sta- 
lactites, which have a very brilliant appearance when 
lighted by the guides who show the cave ; beyond this 
is the Diamond Hill, so named from the profusion of well- 
defined hexagonal crystals dispersed through the soil, 
^^ve miles in the direction of Castleton is a curious 
intermittent spring. Buxton was a Roman station, and 
two great military roads intersect near it : vestiges of a 
Roman bath, and many Roman coins, have b^n dis- 
covered. 

BUZANCOIS, a town of France, dcp. Indre, cap. 
cant., partly on tlie banks of the Indre, and partly on 
islands in its channel ; the connection between its dif- 
ferent divisions being maintained by means of five 
bridges, 14 m. N.W. Chateauroux. Pop. 4,587. But 
though the situation bo exceedingly good, the town Is 
very ill built, and presents a confiised mass of old housef, 
interspersed with narrow, crooked, and glooiny streets. 
There are in its environs some considerable foundries, 
and it carries on some trade in wooL (HngtK art. binai 
&c.) 
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CADES,or GABES, a sea-port and city of Barbary, reg. 
Tunis, at the bottom of the gulph of the same name {Syrtis 
Minor)s near the foot of Mount Ilancara, on the right 
bank of a small river ; lat. 33° 63' 66" N., long. 7® 44' 1" 
E. Top. doubtful, but said by Mr. Blaquierc to amount 
to 30,000. It is defended by a castle in pretty good re- 
pair. Streets regular, but narrow and filthy. Owing to 
the gradual filling up of the bay, its port is now only 
accessible to vessels of small burden. The chief article 
of export is a powder made of tlie odoriferous leaves of a 
plant called henndhy raised in the surrounding gardens. 
7'hls powder is used as a pigment by the ladies of the 
East, and is, conseqiicntly, in great demand. 

Cabes is said, by Dr. Siiaw, to be the Epictus of Scy- 
lax, and the Tacape of other ancient geographers. Kuins 
of the ancient city, among which are several square gr.i- 
nlte columns, 12 ft. in length, are met with on a rising 
ground, about ^ ra. from the new city. The little river 
w'hich runs through the city (the Triton of the ancients) 
is diverted into a great number of channels, for the pur- 
pose of watering the hennah gardens. {Shaw's Travels^ 

р. 113. 4tocd. \ Blaqmerc's Letters from the Mediter- 
ranean. 

CABINDA, a sea-port town of Lower Guinea, cap. 
Eu-Goyo, on the Atlantic, .60 m. N. from the mouth of 
the Zaire, lat. .5° 33' S., long. 150 40' E. Pop. unknown. 
It is distinguished by Its beautiful situation, and the fer- 
tility of its territory, which have obtained for it the title 
of the paradise of the coast. Its harbour is safe and com- 
modious. The exports are slaves, ivory, honey, and wax. 
I'he natives are. uncivilised, and difficult to deal with. 
Tiio Portuguese have frequently attemptixl, but without 
success, to get a footing in this place. 

CABliA (am. BSf^ahrum), a town of Spain, prov. Cor- 
dova, near the source of tlie river of the same name, partly 
on two hills auid partly in n pUin planted with vines and 
olives; 2‘<ni. S..S.E. ('ordova. Pop. ll,KiK). Some of 
the streets .are wide and straight, with streams of water 
running through them, aind good houses with magni- 
ficent fronts. There is a large, but irregular square; 
many public .and private fountains and promenad<*s; 
some ancient mosques, and other rums. Here i.s, also, 
a college, with classes for the study r>f grammar, 
phiiosopliy, mathematics, and design. The products 
consist or tiles, biicks, white soap, coarse linen and 
hempen cloths, with wines, brandy, viiieg.ar, oil, and 
flour. There arc nearly 400 gardens attached to the 
town, which supi^ most parts of the district with fruit 
and vegetables. The neighbourhood produces marble of 
various kinds, gypsum, and clay for bricks and pottery. 
The crater of an extinct volcano is situated in the pre- 
cincts of the town. It was a place of consideration 
among the Homans, and also with the Moors. ( Mifiano ) 

CABRERA, a small island of the Mediterranean, be- 
longing to Spain, 9 m. S. Cape Salinas, M.ojorca. 

C ACC AMO, a town of Sicily, prov. Palermo, cap. 
cant., 24m. S. E. Palermo. Pop. 6,.’KKi. 

CACERES, a town of Spain, prov. Estremadura, 
cap. district ; 41 m. N. Merida ; ou a ipountain ridge, 
washed by three rivers, along one of whicli tiiure are 
nearly 3 m. of gardens; 24 m. W. Truxllio. Pop. 
10,000. It has an cpl.senpal palace, some gooil public 
buildings, with many good private houbcs. It has, also, 
a Jesuits’ college, the most sumptuous in the prov. ; a 
public school ; a semii.ary, or college, with professor- 
ships of grammar, and tht* L.atiii and Oriental languages, 
tihilo.sophy, divinity, medicine, and jui isprudenec ; an 
nospital for infirm persons, widows, and orphans. It 
was formerly united to Portugal, and was then of much 
more consideration than at present. It has some flour- 
mlHs, fiilling-mills, with tanneries, lavadcros for washing 
wool, dyeing-works, Ac. It .appears to h.ave been a Roman 
station, some mtagnificent ruins having been discovered 
in and within a short distance of the town. ( Mifiano.) 

CACHAO, or KB-CHO, often called by the natives 
Bak^ihan^ the largest city of the empire of Anam, cap. 
of its N. div. or Tonquin, on the right bank of the 
Tonquin river, about HO m. W. the Gulph of Ton- 
quin, and 325 m. N.N.W. Hue ; lat. 2P N., long. lOiP 
E. Pop. probtably not far short of 100,000. {Crawfurd.) 
It is of great extent, but defended only by a bamboo 
stockade. Chief streets wide, and mostly paved with 
brick or small stones ; the others narrow and unpaved. 
Some houses, chiefly those belonging to foreigners, are 
built of brick ; but the greater number arc of only mud 
and timixir. Public edifices spacious, especially one royal 
palace, and the ruins of another ; the walls surrounding 
each of which are reported to be of vast extent. It has a 

с. on8Ulerab1e tirade, and had formerly both English and 
Dutch factories. The imports arc long cloths, chintzes, 
arms, pepper, Ac. ; the exports, gold, fine silk fabrics, and 
larquerM wares, the best of the East. The N. branch 
of the Tonquin river, which once admitted much larger 
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ships, is said. In consequence of the accumulatiun of s.atiit 
at its mouth, to bo now impracticable for those above 2(H> 
tons burden. The city being rompo.Hed to so great an 
extent of infl.amraable materials, is very subject to de- 
structive fires ; and a rigid police is always on the alert to 
prevent the use of those for domestic purposes for more 
than a few hours in the day. It was neany burnt to the 
ground by some incendiaries in the course of the 17th cen- 
tury. {CrawJfUrd, Emb. toSiam^^c. ; Hamilton^ t^c.) 

CACHAR, or HAIRDMBO. a territ. of India beyond 
the Ganges, formerly governed by its own riyah, but, 
.since 1832, substantially a British gov., subordinate to 
the presid. Bengal. It lies between lat. and 27^ 
N., and long. 02^ and 04*^ E. ; having N. Assam ; E. 
Cassay ; S. Tipperah ; and W. Sylhet and J3nriteah : 
length, N. to S., about 140 m. ; area and pop. as follows 
{Peiubcrtmiy 183.6) 


8. Cachar 

Sq. m. 
2,866 

Pop. 

.60,000 

Central Cachar 

2,224 

14,000 

N. Cachar 

1,417 

(6,(HK)) ? 


(•,.607 

70,000 


This prov. is surrounded on three sides by mniiiiUiii 
chains : on the N . tlie Naga mountains, cut it off from 
the Dharmpnor district and the v-alley of the Brabma- 
putra; on the W. the boundary is formed iiy the same 
chain, which, running S., forms the E. frontier of lUiit- 
tagong and Aracan, and opposite Sylhet and Muiie- 
pcMir is from 2,0(M) to 4,000 tl. high : on the .H. is .an 
elevated chain, running £. and W., and inhabited, by 
the Rookies. Another ranee runs parallel to the latter, 
in about lat. 26^ 20' N., dividing Southern from C/entral 
and Northern Gadiar, and from 4,000 to G,()00 ft. high ; all 
these r.anges are covered from base to summit with vast 
forests. The plains are mostly in S. (%arbar, where 
their height above the sea is about 200 ft. {remberton.) 
The chief rivers are the Barak, Kapilee, Jumoiia, and 
Dliunseree. The fir"?! rises amongst tlie mniintaiiis 
between Cassay and Assam, in lat. 2.6^ 30' N., and long. 
91° 20'E., and flows with a very tortiion.s course for ISO 
m. tiirough S. C.acbai, which it le.aves at Bang.i ( Sylliet). 
It varies considerably in widtli, but is .sometimes 1.60 or 
2UU yds. across, and is navigable tor bo.its ot some burden 
to 20 m. above Bausk.andee : during tlie rains it li.as 30 
or 40 ft. depth of wat<*r, and the country tb rough wliicb it 
Hows i.s inundated from June to November. Tliemoiin- 
tain-8tre.ains aflbrd ready access to the forests, and arc ot 
farther service iii floating dow'n timber, ratiuns, bainboo*., 
Ac., from which much revenue lias been re.aliseil by 
the former rajahs. No lakes have been enumerated. 
During the S. W. monsoon there are frixjiient and 
long-continued falls of rain, beginning in b^ebruary 
or March, from wliich period vegetation proceeds with 
great rapidity. Tlie excessive moisture renders the cli- 
mate unhealtliy ; and ague, dysentery, and diarrheea. are 
frequent : but it modifies the heat in summer, reducing 
It four or five degrees below the temp, of Caleutt<i. lii 
the cold season fires, morning and evening, are fi/iiud 
essential to comfort. The fertility of the soil is vi-ry 
great : rice and otiier grain, sugar-cane, and cotton, tiiu 
latter especially, N. of the central hills, grow luxuriantly. 
Timber is very abundant in the mountain ranges, and h.is 
always been an important source of w'ealtii : in oilier 
parts a dense aiifi lofty reed and grass jungle rapidly 
springs up ;ifter the rains, affording cover for vast num- 
bers of wild deer, buffaloes, elephants, Ac. 

S. C.'u*har is a valuable additition to our eastern pos- 
sessions ; its fertile plains, which are continuous on the 
W., with the well watered ones of Sylhet, extend E. as 
far as the Jeree river, a tributary of the Bar.ak. There are 
],K.6n sq. in. of surface, S. the Barak ; t,70U of which aro 
a fertile plain, now almost wholly unoccupied, altliough 
the traces of numerous villages abound on the banks of 
the rivers. N. of the Barak there aro 1,000 sq.m, of 
surface, 480 of which are estimated to be arable land of a 
very line quality. This tract is daily becoming better in- 
habited, and immediately along the banks of the Barak 
there is a belt of rich cultivation not surpassed iii any 
part of Bengal, and the tracts contiguous to it are in 
process of being cleared : a consideraiilo emigration ap- 
pears to have taken place thither from Bengal. The 
pop. of S. Cachar consists of three or four different 
classes, viz., 1. Cacharees; 2. Mussulman Bengalese, 
who are the chief of the petty landholders ; 3. Hindoo 
Bengalese ; and, 4. mixed tribes, as Nagas, Rookies, and 
Gassayers : the first two liavo long inhabited the S. 
and E. hills, but tendered little homage to the Cachar 
rajahs ; and the Cassayers have been settled there by 
the British government, and, by their bold and military 
qualities, form a valuable protection against the other 
hill tribes to the inhabitants of the plains. From 1831 
to 1834 the revenue of S. Cachar increased fr*7n 30,600 
to 40,400 rupees : the gross charges in the llVter year 
were 31,000 rupees. 

From the central ridge, looking N., is seen a vast mass 
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of (I'li'k anddcnso forest, iKiundedl)}' the Kopill, Jiiinona, practieiiblc by the stecpiiess of the rocks, tlic ocrurrcnco 
mid Dhunsi'iw rivers ; extending for dboiit 70 in., and of saiidlinnks and of siinhcn ledges ; and being every 
broken only l»y ii few specks of cuitivntioii, and the scat- where defended by rtunparts, bastions, and detached 
tereil huts of a few Cacliarees and Kookies, wlio earn a forts, it would, were tiiese kept In proper repair and well 
livelilioud principally by the cultivation of cotton, which garrisoned, be all but impregnable ; so that, as respects 
tliC7 barter for other produce to the inhabitants of Assam convenience and security, Cadiz, witii its bay and de- 
and Dhurrmnpoor. About 0,000 of the pop., in (kmtral pendencies, is probably unmatched, and certainly not 
Cachur, are probably aborigines ; the /emainder are surpassed, as a naval depOt Streets straight, and though 
Rookies ami Loloongs, most likely from tW S. and S.E. rather narrow, are remarkably well paved, clean, and 
Emigration from Sylhet into Cachnr has lieen greatly lighted with lamps. The houses, In general lofty, have 
encouraged by tlie assignment of lauds at tlie low' rate of a court in the centre ; tliey are mostly built of white free- 
3 annas per la'ga, to be held rent free for 1,000 days, at stone, and some of them are ornamented with painted 
tlie end of which time the quantity of land cleared balconies. There are several squares ; but, with the 
was to be assessed. Capt. Pemberton tliinks that for exeeptlon of that of Sau Antonio, in the centre of the 
some years neither N. nor Central Caohar will yield eity, tliey are all of very limited dimensions. The ram- 
muc.li revenue ; but the tranquillity insured to their W. parts amird, perhaps, the finest marine promenade tliat 
neighbourhood by the possession of these districts, ren- is anywhere to be met with; the view on the K. side 
ders them important. Tlie revenue derived from the extends across the bay to St. Mary’s and the other towns 
whole prov.by a Ibrmcr rajali is said to have licen a lac by which it is lined, and to the mountains in the di.s- 
of rupees a }'ear. The peojile of tlie central hills bring taiice : on tlie W . tiic eye ranges over the boundless 
cotton, ivory, w'ax, iron-ore, and Iwmiboos, into Central cxiiansc ol tlie Atlantic. 

Cachar : about 2,(X)0 jarool timlicrs (lialf the number With tiie exception of the fortifications, Cadiz has 
formerly exported) are sent down the Barak into Sylhet, no public ImildingN of any importance. The most con- 
for building large chunani boats. The otiier exports are spicumis is the lightliouse of San Sebastian, on the 
salt, coarse silk, and limestone. bastion of that name, liaviiig the lantern elevated 172 it. 

liouii's Three routes through Cachar into Cassay above the level of the sea. There are two c.ithcdrals — 

part from Ibiriskander* near the E. extremity of tlie an old and a new ; Imt tlie latter is unfinished, and, 
cleanxl plains: viz., tliose of Aquee, Kala N'aga. and when the city was visited by Mr. Inglis, its interior wa.s 
Kiinngjnee. By tlie former, or most N., the distance converted into a ropu-w'ulk, and other parts into a ma- 
Inmi Banskandoe to Jaeenagnr, in tlie C.issay eentral liogany warehouse. There is a custom-house, several 
vali»*y, is Mfitn. ; the first lU* m of wliich pass through hospitals, churches, convents, &c. ; but none of them 
a deii^e lorost abounding in swamps, and intinsected with require any particular notice. The town labours uiidiT 
small streams, wliicli rapidly become impassable after a great deficiency of water, having none that is potable 
rains. 'I'lie Kala Naga route is in all these respects but what is brought in vessels across tlie bay from St. 
]>reforable, anil al'.o crosses the .Turee river Km. frotn*its Mary’s, or what is collected in cisterns. Being almost 
conlluence w'itli tlie Barak, up to winch point the batter surroiindial i»y the sea, tlie climate is comparatively tem- 
is isavigalib' for boats of W>o inauiul.s 'J’iie lliinl route perate ; tlie summer lieats are, in fact, Irtis violent than 
passis over tlie liilly coimtrv ol tlie Rookies, and is use- m Madrid, though it be so nnub farther south, wlnle tlie 
less for military purposes. (.S'c’i* <’assvv.) Several roads cold ol winter u not nearly so severe, it m not un- 
toward the central liills traverse S. Cacliar, which all hc.iithy ; but, like most other towns on the S. coast of 
unite in one valley, and thence run tl»rongh tlie centr.d Sp.ain, is oeeasionally v isited liy epidemics. The gieat 
.and N. divisions toward Assam, into winch tliere are drawback upon it as a place ol residence is its want of 
three separate routes tlirougfi Cacliar from Sylhet The trees and sliade, and the impossibility of getting into the 
military jirotectioii of tliis prov. is entrusted to two com- fields or the country, except by rrossing the bay, or 
panics of the Svlliof light infantry, ('ospoor is the ane. tr.avelling the whole length of tlie isthmus. Tliere is a 
capital, but Silcliar, S. tlie Banik, is tlie present rcsi- tolerable theatre, where Italian operas are sometimes 
dmiceof the chief aiitliorities. The ('.acharee-s are strong, performed; but those wlio wish to enjoy tlie iiationai 
robust, fairer than the Bengalese, and like the Chinese diversion of bull-figiit.s must cross the bay to St. Mary’s, 
in features. The original Ilairnnibian dialect is said Morals here are said to be, if possible, even at a lower 
to liave iRtn monosyllabic, but is now nearly extinct ; ebb than in other Spanish cities. Lord Byron’s state- 
the language and written cliaracter of Bengal h.aving meiits {Chtltlc Ilaroldc, i. §G.’i.) may, perh.aps, be siis- 
usiirpetl Its place. The Rookies, who have lieen^for peeteil of jKictical exaggeration: but, according to Mr. 
vears gradually advancing it, are supposed by (lapt. Pern- Iiiglis. “ female virtue is a tiling almost unknown, uici 
bertoii to be of M.ilay origin ; they are seldom much sc.arccly appreciated.” 

more clian A ft. in lieigiit ; tlieir complexions nearly as The Caracca, or royal dockyard, is situated at the 
dark as those of the Bengalese ; voices soft, and language bottom of the inner bay, almiit 6 m. from the city, on 
harmonious. Small parties, of from 10 to 30 of them, the channel separating the isle of Leon from the maiii- 
formerly made frequent secret incursions within our land Tliis used formerly to be a very complete establish- 
frontiers, in search of luimnn licads, w'liich would seem ment ; and as many as 5,000 men were kept constantly at 
to lie necessary articles at the performiuice of certain of work in it. Now, however, it is all but deserted, and is 
their religious ceremonies, if we may so abuse tlie phrase, said not to possess the means ol fitting out a single ship. 
Although checked, these incursions are still lar from (Scoit’s Jionda and (rrattaUn, ii. 74.) 
bung prevented. The conumTce ol ('adiz was tormerly very extensive. 

Caciiar was unknow n to the British until 1703; when Tor a !engtlieiu-d pciiod, indeed, she .posse.«ised a mo- 
Mr. Verelst led a small force into it. In i774 it was nopojy of the trade with the vast posse-ssioiis belonging 
invaded by tlie Biriiiese, and some time after rendered to Spain in the New World ; and notwithstamliiig the 
tributary liy them. In 1810 they placed the r;Uah of abolition of tlie mono)»o>y in 177H. she contimied to 
Munnipoor on the tliroiie of l^aciiar ; and, from 1818 to engross by far the larger portion of tlie trade with the 
1M23, a civil vv.ar ior supremacy between tliat chief tuid countries in question down to tlieir emancipation. This 
his two brothers devastated tlie prov. By the treaty of event g<ave a blow to tlie commercial itnportiuice of 
Zandabon, in 1820, Cachar was placed under British pro- Cadiz, from which it has not recovered. Its influence 
tection, and the. riglitful rajah rc-establistied ; but on liis might, no doubt, have been in a great measure obviated, 
death, in 1830, vvitliout any licig, it became, in 1832, an had the Spaiiisli government adopted a mure lilieral 
integral part of the British territory. (^Petubcrton's policy in relation to its intercourse vv itli other coniitrie.s. 
Itcp. (m tne 11. Frontier, \yf}. — 210.) Ilut oppressive duties and restrictions have gone far 

CADEUOlJSSK,a town of I'rance, dep. Vaucluse, on entirely to destroy the foreign trade of Spain ; and have 
the left bank of the Blinne, whicii at this point encloses thrown what little remains almost wliolly into the tiands 
a considerable island, 3ro. .S W. Orange. Vop. 3,202. of the smuggler; and Cadiz not being very suitable for 
It has some silk filatures, and its territor>' Is productive the operations of the latter, has suffered accordingly . 
of corn, silk, and madder. To raise its commerce from the depressed situation into 

CADIZ, a famous city and sea port uf Spain, in An- which it had fallen, government made it, in 1829, a free 
dalusia, on the Atlantic, 03 m. S. Seville, and 00m. N.W. port, that Is, a port into which goods might be Imported, 
Gibraltar ; lat. 30° 31' 7” N., long. 0'^ in' .Vi” W. Pop. and from which they mlgiit be exjiorted, free of dutj . In 
(1838) 5H,.'>25. The city occupies the rocky and elc- consequence of this privilege, it Immediately became a 
vaied ext.*‘einity of a long, low, narrow tongue of land, principal dcjiAt for the foreign products destined for the 
projecting about 5m. N. N.W. from the Isle of Leon, Spanish market; and the smuggling carried on from 
and enclosing between it and the main-laud a spacious the town was so great, that, in iM2, government not 
bay, which has every whcic good anchorage, and some choosing to ri’duce the duties whicii occasioned it, and 
excellent harbours. The port of Cadiz is formed by a being unable otherwise to repress the abuse, withdrew 
mole projecting from the city into tlie bay; but it is ttie privilege, so tli.nt the tr.ide again relapsed into Its 
accessUile only to small vessels, ships of large burden state previously to 1829. It has still, however, a largei 
anchoring i m. off shore. The bay is divided into the share than any other bpamsh town of the trade wiili 
inner and outer bays by the promontory, having at Its Cuba, Puerto llico, and Manilla, the only remaining 
extreme tho tort of Matagorda. The Isthmus joining the colonies of Spain ; and it, or rather its dependency, St. 
city to til main-land is in parts not more tlian from 200 to Mary’s, is the centre of the sherry trade, all the wines ol 
300 yards across, and is very strongly fortified ; the access Xeres being shipped either from the one or the other, 
to the city from the sea is in some places rendered iin- The principal articles of import are fabrics of linen. 
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w(K»l, Bilk, and cotton, of which, however, a large pro- 
portion tg doBttned for re-exportation ; Rugar, cocoa (of 
which there is a very great consumption in Spain), colTcc, 
and other colonial produce; timber, tobacco, hides, salted 
fish, &c. Wine forms by far the principal article of ex- 
port ; the quantity shipfiefl from Cadiz and the difl‘<‘rent 
orts round the bay may bo estimated at about 3U,(X)0 
utts a year, of the value of near 1,000,(KI0/. sterling ; of { 
which about a half in quantity, and far more than a half j 
in value, conies to England : the other articles of export 
are quicksilver, provisions, brandy, salt, wool, oil, &c. 
In 1H34, the value of the articles imported is said to have 
Amounted to l,llHi,OOU/., and that of the exports to 
l.70U,U(Ntf. In iKi?, the import of sugar was 150,^34,774 
lbs. ; of coflho, 36.654..’il5 lbs. ; of leaf tobacco, 1,]!)G,IH5 
lbs. ; and of cigars, 14:),7b4,500 in numbi>r. Subjoined is 
a statement of the navigation of the port with foreign i 
countries and the transatlantic possessions of Spain, in ; 
1834:— I 


Sbiiw of 

Entered. 

Sailed. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Entilnntl 

21)0 

.32,062 

2&t 

27,825 

Uiiitvd States • 

43 

K.390 

65 

13,471 

llUMia 

21 

.-i.yjs 

25 

6,718 

France 

4.') 

7,107 

17 

1,773 

Kwedon 

7 

l,f>(i4 

20 

4,3.3‘) 

Portugal 

Hr.irir ... 

57 

5, 1(H) 

20 

805 

4 

,S01 

l.'i 

3,4 to 

Hnnse Town* • 

IH 

2,656 

10 

l.l.W 

Kardiiila 

H 

l.ri.36 

11 

2,143 

Holland 

14 

2,463 

5 

532 

llelKlum - - . 

10 

2,110 

1 

120 

Peru - - 

3 

713 

6 

1,3(>7 

Biienm Ayres - 

fi 

1,01!) 

4 

!W.7 

Monte-V'ldeo • 

2 

.513 

7 

1^380 

Denmark 

2 

1*)2 

11 

1,621 

Other countries 

30 

l,.'i23 

37 

3,562 

Oolonies 

yi 

1.3,.')I)G 

62 


Totals 

AOA 

1 K6.!)38 

, .570 ■ 

80,822 


The pop. and wealtii of the city linvc declined with its 
trade. Tiu: number of inhab. has fallen olT from nlwut 
70,(HK> to under GO,(KK) ; and many of the iiuuses are unoc- 
cupied, and even rapidly falling to dt>cay. The se.i-wall 
erected on tlie S. side ol tlie city, to deiend it ingtainst the 
encroachments of tlie sea, and whirl) is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest works of the kind ever undertaken 
and completed, lias been allowed,' lor want of timely 
repair, to fall into a state of dilapidation. The fortifi- 
cations are also getting into a bad state ; and the appear- 
ance of the city is characteristic of the paralysed and 
abased state of tiic moiiarcliy. 

Cadiz is very ancient, having lx;en founded by the 
Phcenicians. In it was taken and sacked by the 
English, by i^Iiom it w'as again inefTectually attacked in 
]fi23 and 1702. In 1800 it U'came tin* asyliqn of the 
Cortes, and was blockaded by the Ireiich till 1812. In 
1823 It surrendered to the French under the Due D*An- 
goul^me. {Scott's Honda and Granada, li. 04—75. ; i»- 

f lis's Spain in 1830, ii. cap. 15. ; Penny Magazine, May, 
839 ; Dictionnaire du Commerce, art. Cadiz ; Mitlano ; 
Townsend, ^c.) 

CAEN, a town of France, dcp. Calvados, of which it is 
the capital, in an extensive valley between two Large 
meadows, at the confluence of the Odon with tlie Ornc, 
about H ro. from the cinbnucimre of the latter, 30 m. 
S.W. Havre; lat 490 11' 12" N., long. (P 21' 38" W. 
Pop., ex com., 39,886. This is a well-built, improving 
town. Tlie streets ore generally broad, straight, and 
clean ; and the houses of freestone have a good appear- 
ance. It was formerly a place of considerable strength, 
being defended by a castle, and surrounded by massive 
walls, flanked with towers. The latter and the wallg 
have almost disappeared : the castle, which was of great 
■iso and strength, was partly duinolislied at the Revolu- 
tion ; the portion of it that still remains is now used as 
a prison. There are 4 squares, of which the Place Hoy- 
ale, ornamented with a statue of Louis XIV., is the 
finest. A cours, or public walk, shaded by magnificent 
elm trees, extends for nearly a mile along the banks of 
the rivers. There are some line old churches, of which 
the most interesting Is the Abbaye aur Hotmnes, built 
by ViTilllain the Conqueror ; It is a large, plain building, 
with two very high spires ; and contains, among other in- 
teresting monuments, the tomb of the Conqueror ; but 
the latter was violated by the Huguenots, in 1.562, and 
the bones dispersed. The Abbaye aux Femmes, also very 
ancient, is now the Trinity Hospital, one of the best ma- 
nage establishments of the kind any where to be met 
wi%. The church ef St. Peter has the finest snirc in 
Normandy ; and several of the other churches deserve 
notice. Among the other public buildings are the hotel 
of tlm prefecture, the HdteldeVille.the Pidace of Justice, 
the Hotel Dieu, &c. Caen has been long celebrated for 
Its tmlvers^, founded in 1481, by Henry VI., king of 
England. It was remodelled after the Revolution, and 
,nnir exists under the title of an tscadtknie unioersitaire. 
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There are liore, also, a royal college, or high school, 
with from 4&U to .5(H) pupils ; a secondary school of medi- 
cine ; a primary normal scliool ; a school of hydrography ; 
a public library, containing 47,000 volumes ; a botanical 
garden, with a good collection of plants ; a school of 
architecture and dchign ; a deaf and dumb school ; mu- 
seums of pictures and natural history; with numerous 
societies for tlie promotion of literaturel and the fine and 
useflji arts ; a theatre, &c. It is the seat of a royal court 
for the depts. of Calvados, Manche, and Ome ; and for 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce. In its 
vicinity is a maison centrale de detention, which, in De- 
cember 1833, had 481 male, and 288 female inmates ; 
when finished, it will contain 1,0(X). Manufactures im- 
portant and valuable. 'J'hey consist principally of laces, 
and of thread and silk, the making of which employs a 
vast number of people ; stockings and caps, table linen, 
a variety of cotton fabrics, coarse and fine eartlicnware, 
cutlery, hats, with brewery, oil-works, &c. At high 
water, vessels of 1.50 or lOU tons come np the river as far 
as the town, where they lie alongside fine quays, in 
1837, the value of the imports amounted to 1,092,980 fr., 
and that of the exports to 151 ,585 fr. 

Several large fairs are held for tiie sale of the products of 
the town, and of the horses, cattle, butter, fowls, &c., of 
the surrounding country. In consequence of its excel- 
lent establishments for education, and other advantages, 
Caen is a favourite resort of Englisli families. It has 

B * iced several distinguished men ; among whom are 
erbc.the father of Freneli poetiy ; the learned Iluet, 
bishop of Avranches, Tannegui, Lefevre, &r. 

(Jaen is not very ancient. It became of importance 
under the dukes of Normandy, by wlium it was fortified. 
It ba$ undergone several sieges, and fell linaHy into the 
possession of the French in 1448, w'hen it was taken from 
the English by Dunois. It was taken by the Protestants 
in 1.502, when it sulfered severely. {Huso, art. Calvados.) 

CAKRLEON, a decayed town of England, co. Mon- 
mouth, huml. Usk, par Llangattock, on the (Jsk, 18 m. 
S.W. Monmouth. Pop. in 1831 only 1,971. Tins was 
the Jsca Stiurum of the Anglo-Komans, ami was tiien 
of great importance, being tlie cap. of the prov. of Bri- 
tannia Seciimla. At a later period, it was cclebr.'ited 
as a seat of learning, and, in the 12th century, Giraldus 
Cambrensis gave a lively, thoiigli perhaps ex.iggcroted, 
picture of its wealtii and magnificence. Several Ro- 
man antiquities liave been dug up in the town and its 
vicinity, and in several parts the Roman walls are still 
visible. An elliiitical concavity, the longest diameter 
measuring 74 yards, and the shortest 64, .’Uid 0 yards in 
depth, is situated in a field close by the Usk, near the 
S.y. side of the town. The country people call it 
Arthur’s Round 'J’able; but no doubt It is the fe- 
mains of an amphitheatre. W ithin tlie course of last 
century stone seats were discovered on ojiening the 
sides of the concavitv ; and, in 17(Ki, an alabaster statue 
of Dmiia w'as found in it. It has a well endowed 
charity school for maintaining and educating 30 boys and 
girls, till tliey attain the age of 14, when they are ap- 
prenticed, the former having 71. and the latter 4/. etu'li. 
{Beauties of Ensland and Wales. Coxe's Monmouth- 
shire, Ac.) 

CAERMARTHEN, a marit. co. of S. Wales, having 
S. Caennartiien Bay, which unites witli the Bristol 
Channel, E. the cos. of Glamorgan and Brecon, N. Car- 
digan, and W. Pembroke. Area, 023,360 acres, being the 
largest co. in the principality. Surface very various, 
in part mountainous, and in part consisting of low 
fine vales : the largest and most celebrated of the latter is 
the vale of Towy, stretching for about 30 m. along the 
river of that name, hr which the co. is intersected, with 
an average breadth ot about 2 m. Exclusive of the Towy, 
Caermarthen Is separated from Cardigan by the 'J'aafc, 
and in part from Glamorgan and Pembroke by the I^on- 
ghor and the Tafe. The portion of this co., S.and E. 
of the Towry, acijolning Glamorgan, is included in the 
great coal-field of S. Wales : at Lladeily there is also 
an abundant supply of iron-stone, and considerable 
iron-works. Sou of the arable land mostly a sandy 
loam, easily wrought, admirably adapted to the tumi[) 
husbandry, and in general very productive. But agri- 
culture nerc, and indeed in the greater part of 
Wales, is in an extremely backward state. The orrii- 
piers are, for the most part, uninstructed, and strongly 
attached to ancient practices. Draina^, though the 
first and most essential of improvements, is almost wholly 
neglected ; tenants are not usually under any restrictions 
as to management, and the common practice is to take 
com crops in uninterrupted succession from the land till 
it be completely exhausted. The farm implements ami 
stock are also bad ; and the whole system evinces the 
want of intelligence, capital, and industry. {Kennedy 
and Graiftger on Tenancy, p. 109.) Average rent of 
land in 1810, 7s. an acre. Manufactures unim- 
portant. Principal towns, Caermarthen, Llanelly, and 
Kidwelly. It contains 8 bunds, and 78 |iars., andf hail, 
in 1831, 18,920 inhab. houses, 20,719 families, and 100,740 
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Inhab., of wbom 48,G83 worn males and .*12,057 fomaloft. 
It returns 2 meins, to the H. of C. fur the co., and 1 tor 
the bor. of Caerinurthen. Registered electors for the 
GO. in 1837-38, 6,125. Sum paid for the relief of the poor 
only in 1837-3H, 27,6G4f. Annual value of real property 
in 1815, 282,030/. • 

Cabrmakthbn, the rap. of the above co., and aco. by 
itself, finely situated on an irregular acclivity on the 
N.W. bank of the navigable river Towy, 7 m. N. from 
Its embouchure in Caermarthen Bay, Bristol Channel ; 
lat. 510 5 i» IQ// N., long. 4“ UK W.; 180 ra. W. by N. 
London. Pup. (1821) H.lMHi; (1831) 0,005. A few of 
tiie streets are tolcralily wide, well paved, lighted with 
gas, and contain many •cspect.iblc houses ; but tlie rest 
are narrow and crooked, and tiinse ieadiug to the river 
Steen, and the pup. much crowded : the best houses arc 
nil tlie Milford line of road. Ttie simply of water is bad 
and inadequate. There is a large plain cliurrh, several 
dissenting chapels, and a grammar school, from which 
scliolars were (ulmilted to take orders pieviously to the 
estab. of Lampi'ter college ; a I*resbyterian college tor 
young men intended for that ministry (of wliich the 
corporation nominate the master and G scholars); a 
L<mcastrian and a national sctiool. The guildhail, a 
handsome edifice raised on pillars, has under it the 
market-place for corn. It has also a theatre, and bor. 
and CO. gaols ; tiie latter is on part of the site of the old 
castle ( of which some remains are still lelt), on the brow of 
the hill rising abruptly from the river; along which the 

r ay extends. The river is crossed by a fine bridge of 
arches. Markets, Wednesday and Saturday; and 
cattle fairs, April 15., June 3. and 4., July 10., Aug. 12., 
Sept. II., Oct. 9., Nov. 14. and 15. There are no maniifiu’- 
tures of any importance in tiie town ; but, as it furnishes 
the populous district m the vicinity with articles ot 
g(‘ner«*il consumption, its trade is considerable. Principal 
exports (all coastwise), b.irk, marble, slate, lead ore, 
leatlier, corn, biitt(>r .iiid (*ggs ; imports, general cargoes 
of British and colonial produce, and manufactures, luid 
timber and deals. At an avcr.tge, 10 cargoes a year are 
lmj)orted from abroad, the vessels sailing outward in 
ballast. Custom duties between 2,000/. and 3,000/. a 
year. About 40 vessels belong to the port, and vessels of 
50 to i.'KItons .are built here. It is a cre(‘k, comprised 
in the port of Llanelly. Vessels of 200 tons may ascend 
to the bridge at spring tides ; liiit many obstructions are 
suifi'red to accumulate in tiie river, so tliat tliey arc fre- 
quently obliged to dist'hnrge 2 m. below. The salmon 
fishery, which was once very extensive, has mueii de- 
creased. Races are annually iield in Sept., 4 m. up the 
vale of file Towy. It is tlie central town of a poor 
law union of IG pars. ; its own average rates amount to 
4,02*;/. 

Ciiermarthcn has returned*! mem. to the H. of since 
the reign of Henry VIII. The limits ol tlie present 
pari. bor. coincide with those of tlio ancient lior., but 
Llanelly is now joined with it, ns a contributary bor. 
Previously to tlie Reform Act, the elective fr.inchise In 
Caermarthen W'as exercised by persons admitted de 
jure burgesses, under qu.'ilifications of a Ireeliold estate 
within the Lor., cjt gratid, and servitude of a\ipi eiitice- 
stiip for 7 years. Registered electors in botli bors., in 
1837-38, 8G8. The election of a mem. for the co. tiakes 
place here. The limits of the municipal Imr. are now 
restricted to the town and a sm.^ill space round it. It is 
divided into 2 wards, and governed by a mayor, 6 alder- 
men, and 18 counsellors ; a sheriflT and recorder. Courts 
of petty sessions are lield weekly ; fortnight courts, for 
the recovery of debts, and courts of general sessions 
twice a year, for the bor. : the assizes and 3 of the gene- 
ral quarter sessions of the co. are also held in the town. 

Its ancient castle, in the last rivll war, was at first gar- 
risoned for Charles I., taken subsequently by the parlla- 
meiitury forces, and dismantled by order of Cromwell, in 
1648. Caermarthen must, on the whole, bo considered a 
flouridling and increasing towui. A column has been 
erected at its W. end by public subscription in memory 
of the public services of Sir T. Picton, who fell at 
Waterloo, and had previously represented this bor. 

CAE KNAR VON, a marit. ca of N. Wales, separated 
from Anglesea by the Menai Strait*, extending from 
Conway, on the N., in a S. W. direction along the shore 
to the extremity of the peninsula of Lleyn opposite 
Bardsey Island, naving B. part of Cardigan Bav, and 
the cos. of Merioneth ana Denbigh. Area 348.160 
acres. This is the most mountainous co. in the prin- 
cipalitv, being traversed in its whole extent by the 
Snowdon range (nee Smowdon): it has, however, some 
limited tracts of comparatively low fertile land. The 
Conway, which has its sources in the ro., and forms 
for a considerable distance the line of demarcation 
between it and Denbigh, is the principal river; but there 
are several streams of inferior dimensions, and some 
smalA lakes. Lead and copper ores have been found 
wlthl| the co., and have liccn wrought to some extent, 
but not with much success. The slate quarries belong- 
ing to Lord Pcnryhii, near Bangor, employ about 
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1,(M)0 men and hoys, and are the most extensive and 
valuable in tlie empire ; and other slate quarries in this 
CO. employ about 1,700 men and boys. Soil of the 
greater part of the arable land hazelly loam. Agricul- 
ture, though a good deal improved, is still in a com- 
paratively backward state : leases are either not granted, 
or they contain no proper regulations as to manage- 
ment ; a proper rotation of crops is not generally ob- 
served ; the land is not generally clean and in good heart ; 
and tlie Implements are still, in many instances, defective. 
Oats is tlie principal corn crop. Breed of cattle small 
mid hardy. Average rent of land in 1810, 5s. 2^<f. an 
acre. The older class ' of farm buildings and cottages, 
esiMKiiiilly the latter, arc as bad as possiUe ; but luckily 
they have been in many parts replaced by others of a 
new and improved character. Manufactures unimport- 
ant. Principal towns, Bangor (a city), Caernarvon, ami 
Conway. Caernarvon is divided into 10 bunds, and 
69 pars.; and had in 1831, 13,221 inhab. houses, 14,553 
families, and GG,448 inhab., of whom, 32.168 were males 
and 34,280 females. It sends 1 mom. to the H. of C. 
for the cor., and 1 fur the town of Caernarvon and its 
contributary bors. Registered electors for the co., 1837- 
38, 2,0.50. Sum expended for the relief of the poor only 
in 1838, 18,803/. Annual value of real property in 1815, 
131,213/. 

Caernarvon, a sea-port and pari. bor. of N 
Wales, cap. of the above co., on the S.K. side of tlic 
Menui Strait, .at the mouth of tlic Sciont, 7 in- S.W. from 
the Menai Bridge, and 205 m. N.W. London. Pop. in 
1821, .5,210; hi IKB, 6.877. I'his toinn, with its magni- 
ficent castle, was built by Edward L, between I2H2 and 
1284, as a place of strength to secure his newly achieved 
conquest of Wales. The walls, constructed by the Con- 
queror, round the town, arc still pretty entire. They are 
flanked witli round towers, and had originally two princi- 
linl.gutes, but otii(‘rs have been since added. Within the 
walls, the streets, tiiough narrow, are regular ; but of 
late years, new streets mid buildings have been erected 
without tlie walls, and the wiiole town has Ik^'ii much 
improved: it is well supplied with water, and ligliteil 
with gas. Peiiiiaiit says oi it, that it “ is justly tlie botist 
of N. W.ales, lor tlic beauty of its situation, the 
goodness of its buildings, the regularity of the plan, and, 
aliove all, tlie grandeur of tlu; castle, tlie most mag- 
nificent budge of our subjection.” ('I'our hi Halt's, ii. 
404. 8vo. cd.) The p.ar. chureli is | m. from the town ; 
but the latter has a handsome chapel of ease, and 4 dis- 
senting chapels, and a British and a national school. 
The toivn-linll is over one of the ancient gateways, and 
one of the old towers is fitted up as a firlsoii : there is 
also a CO. liall, a small tlieatre, and a modern market- 
house for provisions, the old one being now used for 
corn. Many opulent families reside in the neighlHiiir- 
hood, and tiie town Is imicii resorted to in the proper 
season by sea-bathers. To accommodate them and other 
visiters, an excellent hotel has been built by the Marquis 
of Anglesea, and there arc also hot and cold baths, as- 
sembly and billiard-rooms, &c. Outside the walls is a 
fine terrace walk along the Menai, resorted to in the 
summer evenings by ail descriptions of people. 

There arc no raaniifaetures of any importance. The 
harbour, wliieh has of late been a good deal improved, 
admits vessels of 400 tons, but the trade of the port, 
which is mostly with T.iverpool, BristoL and Dublin, is 
principally by small coasting vessels and steamers. The 
principal export is slate, brought from the quarries by 
a railway. The removal of the roast duties on slate 
has occasioniNl a great increase of demand here and 
In other ports wlieiice it is exported. (Boundary 
R^ort.) 

Previously to the Reform Act, Caernarvon returned 1 
mem. to the H. of C., conjointly with the contributary 
bors. of Conway, Criceieth, Nevin, and Pwlheli, the 
right of voting lieing in the resident and non-resident 
burgesses. To these contributary bors. the Reform Act 
added Bangor. The limits of the ancient bor., with 
which the pari. bor. coincides, are about 8 m. in circ. 
Registered electors In all the bors. in 1837-38, 1,099. 
The limits of the municipal bor. extend about U ni. 
round the town. Corporation revenue about 70(1/. a 
year. The assizes and general quarter sessions for the 
cn. arc held here. Market-day Saturday ; fairs, March 
12., May 16., Aug. 12., Sept. 20. 

Caernarvon Castle is one of the noblest and most 
magnificent ruins of its kind in the empire. The walls, 
which enclose an area of about 3 acres, are 7 ft. 9 In. 
thick, have within them a gallery with slips for *the 
discharge of missiles, and are flanked by 18 strong pen- 
tagonal, hexagonal, &c. towers. A narrow chamber In 
the Eagle Tower was the birthplace of Edward II., the 
first Saxon prince of Wales. Near the steep bank of 
the river Seiont, at a small distance from the castle. Is 
an ancient Roman fort, the walls of which are still 
pretty entire. At a small distance from this, and U m. 
from the Menai, is the site of the ancient Roman station 
of Segontium, whence, it is most probable, Edward 1. 
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derived part of the materials for butKiini; tlie castle 
and town of Caernarvon. {Pennant's IVales i Binffley's 
dittOt Ac.) 

CAERPHILLY, a town and cbanelry of S. Wales, co. 
Glamorgan, hund. Caciphilly, par. Eglwys-lslau, betwera 
the Taaf and the Rumiiey, 7 nti. N. Cardiff. Pop. of the 
par. In 1831, 2,818. The town is an irregular cullectiun 
of ancient and modern houses ; but it has a good appear- 
ance, and being siirroumled by mountain ranges that 
open on tins E. and W., the scenery Is grwd and pic- 
turesque. It has a neat episcopal chapel, and 3 dissenting 
places of worshiri. Market, Thursday, and fairs for cattle, 
corn, and cheche, April Trinity Thursday, July lU., 
Aug. ‘irL, Oct. !i., and Nov. IG. Manufactures of cheques, 
and linscy-wcolsy shirting for miners, employ about lOO 
persons ; tiie rest are engaged In tlie mines and quarries 
of the neighbourhood or in agriculture. It was anciently 
a bor., but lost its privileges in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Its castle, whose magnincent ruins show that it must 
have lieen one of tiie finest iti the kingdom, was of Nor- 
man origin, and enlarged at succecsive periods, but chiefly 
by the favourite of Edward 11., Hugh le Dc Spencer, for 
whom it was wrested from the Mortimers, its ancient 
possessors. 

C.ESAKEA, a ruined and deserted coast town of 
Palestine ; lat. 32° 23' 37" N., long. 34“ 44* 4.V* K. 
Under the liornnns, it was the cap. of the district in 
which it stands, and the residence of a proconsul. An 
artificial harbour, a ca.stle, the walls of the city, and two 
aqueducts, are among the most perfect remains, but a 
great extent of ground is covered with the ruins of 
]inl)lic and priv.ate buildings. It owed its existence, or 
importance, to Herod the Great, who named it Ctesarea^ 
in compliment to Augustus, ii. c. 2‘2. It figures in the 
early history of Christianity as the place where Peter 
converted Cornelius and his house (.Acts x. 1.), and 
ns the scene ofcPaul's meinorable speeches to Felix 
and Agripjia (Acts xxiv., xxv. and xwi.). Vespasian 
made Ciesarea a Roman colony, under the name of 
Flavia Colonin, ami it cuntinned to lionrisli till a.p. 

when it fell into tiie hands of tin* Saracens. In 1101 
it was taken by tlu‘ Crusaders, and in tlie Wiars of this 
period it sank never to rise again. (7^oA/MA’^m, i. isO — 
192.; J/ir/gg, il. IH.'i. ; Ptolemy^ v. IG. ; Josephus^ Bel. 
Jud, xxi. .*>. 

CAl'TA. SccKaffa. 

CAGLl (an. CAlililS), a towm of the Papal States, 
deleg. U rhino and I'esaro, at the foot of Mount Petraro, 
at the confluence ni tlie Canti.'ino and Russo, 14 in. S. 
Urbino. Pop. 4,000. It has a cathedral, and 4 convents 
for monks, and 4 for nuns. . 

CAGLIARI (an. Calaris\ a marit. city of Siu-dinia, 
of which’ it is the cap., on a bay of tiie same name on the 
S. shore of the island, lat.39<3 12* 1.V* N ., lung. IP G* 44'* E. I 
Pop. about 2G,0<X). [Smyth.) In the middle ages, it appears 
to liave been restricted to a triangular space, on tiie I 
summit of a hill about 400 11. above the lieach. now called 
the “ Castle,” which is walled round, and has a citadel 
on its N. side. To this were successively added the 
Marina, a portion extending down the W. face of the 
hill from tnu Castle to the sea, which is surrounded by .*i 
alight wall, flanked by some bastions, and farther de- 
fended by a wide but shallow ditch ; the quarter of 
Stampace, to tiie W. of the Castle ; and that of Villaiiova 
to the K. The modern city consists of these four portions ; 
there is besides a suburb n(‘ar1y a mile in length, called 
St. Avatidri!s. Cagliari has an imposing ap|iearaucc 
from the sea. The Marina is tolerniilv w’ell built, but 
VlUanova quite otherwise; .and tiie streets generally 
arc narrow, irregular, dirty, steep, and paved with round 
pointed stones. There are, iiowevt'r, some excellent and 
oven splendid piililic buildings, and many spacious pri- 
vate houses. The Castle is the part in whicli the nobi- 
lity and state ofllccrs reside. It contains, tlie vice- 
regal palace, a fine edifice ; the catiiedr.al, built by the 
Pisans, with a front in great part of marble ; a hand- 
some mausoleum of Martin, King of Sicily; a cele- 
brated cryptic sanctuary ; the citadel, and three large 
square towers, good specimens of Pisan art ; the uni- 
versity, with its lour faculties of tlicology, law, medicine, 
and pIilloBophy, and between 2( 0 and 300 students ; and 
other public seminaries. 1'hc Marina is Inhabited chiefly by 
merchants, and by the foreign consuls ; it contains a good 
bonded warehouse, an arsenal, lasarctto, and mole. In 
Stainuace are the coru-market and storehouses. Cagliari 
contains besides about 30 churches, 21 convents, to one of 
which, belonging to the Jesuits, there is a very handsome 
and richly ornamented church attached ; 2 hospitals, a fe- 
male orpban asylum , a imblic library, with 1 5,000 volumes, 
museums of antiquities and natural history, a college of 
nobles, a sennnario^ a small theatre, mint, 3 prisons 
for galley-slaves, &c. At the S. angle of the Marina wall 
there Is a very commodious darsma, or pier-h.’irbour, 
capable of containing 14 or 10 vessels of a tolerable sue, 
birndoB small craft. The port is one of the best and 
•aiest in the' Mediterranean. Ships usually lie about a 
anile S.W. by S. ftoin the mole, in G or 8 fathoms water. 


I on an oxcelliMit bottom of mud. Tiie Gulph of ('.nglfarl, 
which extends from Pula on the W. to Gaiie Carbonar.i 
on the E., 24 m. across by 12 in. deep, lias good anchor- 
age every where, after getting into soundings. The city 
being placed on a hill, Is healthy, notwithstanding tlie 
immediate proximity on its Wasidc of the stagnant la- 
gune of Cagliari, 6 or 7 ni. lung by 3 or 4 m. broad. Tins 
fake abounds with fish and aquatic: birds. To the 1C. of 
the city, there are some gOGd salt-works. Cagliari pos- 
sesses a royal manufactory of tobacco, and has man ii fac- 
tories of cottou fabrics, cake saffron, soap, chairs, and 
other furniture, tanneries, Ac. Its trade is chiefly in 
corn, legumes, salt, oil, .ind wine. From tli”* portion ot 
commerce II enjoys, Cagliari hag, on the whole, a busy 
appearance. Provisions of all kinds are clieaji and plenti- 
ful, except water. The Castle is supplied from ristoiiuiumi 
extremely deep wells. Extensive remains exist of a fine 
ancient nmieduet, which migiit be restored nt a compara- 
tively sm^l expense. 'J'here arc several other Roman an- 
tiquities, Inciiuling a tomb in tolerably good preserv.it ion, 
and an amphitheatre excavated in the rock near the city 
w.'dl.s. Vestiges of the ancient Greek city may be still 
traceil beyond Stampace. A good (‘arrlage-road of recent 
construction connects Cagliari with Sassari. 

Cagliari is tlie seat of a royal audicncia, or he:ul trl 
bunal, and of tlie cartes, or states-peneral of tin* island ; 
of a tribunal of eounnercc, an Inteudcnt-gerieral, a 
generut-cuminandant, and an arclibishop witli the title ut 
primate of Sardinia. 

This city is very ancient, its foimdatlon being carried 
back to the f.ibulous ages. It w’as tlie residence of the 
king of S.ardinia from 1798 to 1814, during tlie occupa- 
tion of his continental dominion by the French. Tho 
latter bombarded it unsuccessfiilly in {Swyfh's 

State qf Sarditua, Wti — 222., Acl; Marmora, Vvyai'e 
en Sardaiaw.) 

CAHER, an ini. town of Trel.and, co. Tiiipcf.iry, 
prov. Munster, on the Sulr, 9G m. S.W. by S. Dublin. 
Pop. in 1821, 3,288 ; in 1831, 3,408. Pop. of jiar. hi 1831. 
G,02(;; of whom 113 are of the cst.ibli»licd cliurcii, 
and .5,913 U. Catholics. The town is well built; tlic 
parish chureii and Roman Catiiolic cliapei are large 
fine bullilings ; the .Society of J'rlonds liavi* also a mcet- 
ing-lioiisu. There ls a markct-hon.se, tiridowell, fever 
hospital, di<.]K‘nsary, schools on the found.ition of b^rasnuis 
Smith, and large cavalry barracks, 'i'he stnil of (lie 
Tipperary militia, ami a p-^ity of the constabulary, arc 
stationed here. The Earl of (xlengali’s Tnan«ion is hi (lie 
town. Races take place aunu.*illy in the neiglibourliood. 
A manorial court is held every six weeks ; petty sessions 
weekly. The linen and straw-;ilat manuiacture .are 
carried on upon a small scale ; much is done in the corn 
trade. Markets .are lield on Fridays ; fairs on 8tli Feb- 
ruary, 12th April, 2Gth and 4i7th May, 20th July, I8tli and 
19th September, 20th October, and 7th December. Tho 
pnst-otlice rcvemie in 1830 was 388/., and in 18.3G, .511/. 
The contcni]>lated railroad from Tipjierary to Killaloe 
will pass thiough the town, as ckies one of themail-coacli 
roads from Dublin fb Cork, and tliat from Waterford tr> 
Limerick. 'I’hc mail car from Clonmel to Limerick .also 
passes throngli Caher. (Itaflr. Jtev.) 

CAHORS, a town of France, dep. Lot, of w'hicii it is 
the c.ap., on tiie Lot, GOm. N. Toulouse ; l.'it. 44^ 2.5' .59" 
N., long. 27' 17" E. Pop., ex eoni., 10,914. It 
stands pi luciptilly on an eminence, almost surrounded l»y 
the Lot, .md is for the most part ill built, with narrow . 
crooked streets. It w.-is formerly defended on (belaud 
side by tow’ers and ramparts, (hat stretched across the 
isthmus ; but of tliese only tlie ruins now remain. It is 
traversed by the great road from Paris to 'I’oulouse, ami 
has 3 bridges over the river, one of wliich, built in tlie 
12tb century, is surmounted by 3 enormous towers. 
The eatlicdral has been siqipnsed to lie partly of Ro- 
man construction ; but it is itretty certain that the most 
ancient part of the building is not older tiiaii the Gth 
century. With the exrcption of the hotid ol the prefec- 
ture, the ancient episcopal palace, few of the other public 
buildings deserve notice. It is the seat of a bishopric, 
and has tribunals of primary jurisdiction and of com. 
merce. Cahors had a university, founded in 1332 : the 
famous jurist Cujas was, for a while, one of its pro- 
fessors, and Fcnelon w'us of the nutnlx^r of Its pupils. 
The university was unitt*d to that of Toulouse in 17.5]. 
At present it has an aeadSmfc untvn'sitatre j a royal 
college or high school, with about 2.50 pupils ; a diocesan 
seminary, witli 1.5U pupils ; a primary norinnl school ; a 
public library with 12,000 volumes ; a theatre ; a society 
of agriculture, &c. The manufactures, wliich are not 
very considerable, consist principally of some descrip, 
tions of woollen goods and paper. I’liere is contiguous 
to the town a departmental nursery. Tlie execilent red 
wine. calUxl the em de grave, is raised in its territory ; 
and it has a good deal of trade in that and other wines 
and in oil, licmp, flax, Ac. <- ’ 

Cahors is supposed to be the ancient Bivona, tlit* capi- 
tal of the Cadurci. Tho Romans embellished it with 
several fine edifices, of some of wiiich there still remain a 
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Cnw vestlffes. The principal of these arc a portico, sup- 
posed to have made a part of the public biitlis ; with the 
ruins of a large theatre or circus, and of an aqueduct for 
conveying water into the town. There have also been 
dug up fra^ents of columns, mosaics, and numerous 
medals of Tiberius and Claudius. In more modern 
times, it has undergone many vicissitudes. In IMO, It 
was besieged by Henry IV., and being token, after an 
obstinate resistance, it was, des|>lte Henry’s efforts to the 
contrary, given up to military execution. (Afarffni^re, 
art. Cahors ; i/cwo, art. Lot, ^c,) 

CAIPHA, or KAIFA, a small merit, town of Pales- 
tine, at the foot of Mount Carmel, on the W. side of 
the Biiy of Acre. The harbour is one of the be^st 
along the coast {ste Acrb), and the mu-ient river 
Kishon flows past the town. It has a fortress with a gar- 
rison ; but the most important and interesting building 
in the place is a hospice maintained by the monks of 
Mount Carmel, where strangers of all nations and reli> 
giuns are lodged and entertained. The Kishon is referred 
to in the song of Deborah and Barak ( Jitdges v. 21 .). It is 
famous also as the place where Elijah slew the prophets 
of Biial (1 Kings, xviii. 40 ). (AoAtnson, i. 103. ; Z/ogg, 
li. 178.) 

CAIUO, or KAIIIRA (El Cka'hireA, Arab., “the 
Victorious,*’ called by the inhabitants Must), the mo- 
dern cap. of Egypt, and tlie second city of the Moham- 
medan world ; chief residence of tlie Pacha, and seat f>f 
his government, near the right or E. bank of the Nile, 
about 12 ra. above the apex of its delta, 112 m. S.E. 
Alexandria, 07 m. S.S.W. Dainietta, and 7.'> m. W. Suez ; 
hit. 3(F .y 21" N., long, .‘il" 18^ 46" E. Pop., including 
its port of Boulac, Old Cairo, &c., about 240,000 ; of whom 
about 190.000 arc Egyptian Moslems, 10,000 Copts, from 
3,000 to 4,000 Jews, and the rest strangers from various 
countries. il.atie's Mod. Egyp. ^c.) Shape oblong, 
being nearly 3 m. In length, by 1^ to 2 in. in breadth, on 
sloping ground, midway lietween the Kile, and the E. 
mountain range of Mokattem, and occupying an area of 
about 3 sq.m. The distance of its N. extremity from the 
Nile at Boulac is upwards of a mile ; but from its S; 
extremity to the bank of the river where Old Cairo 
stands, is somewhat less than ^ m. The intervening 
tract is laid out In gardens or otherwise cultivated, and . 
watered by a canal. Viewed from a distance, Cairo has a 
inagnifleent and interesting appearance ; but, like most 
other E. cities, its interior has a very different a8|)cct from 
its exterior. It has, however, though still susceptible 
of much improvement, been, within these few years, 
quite changed from the wretched place so often depicted 
by travelers. Filth of every description, putrid ditches, 
drains never cleaned, uiiburied carrion, fragments o( 
vegetable matter, all in various states of decomposition ; 
want of free circulaiion of air, clouds of dust, and mul- 
titudes of deformed beings, are amongst the nuisances 
formerly complained of : but, according to more recent 
observers, the rigid police established by Mehemet All 
has already cfl’ected so desirable a change, that, for 
cleanliness, us well as order, quiet, and the absence of 
crime, <’airo “may now rank with the best governed 
ejipitals of Europe.’’ {MS. Account qf Cairo.) The 
clouds of dust,' apparently the most difficult to deal 
with, have, as well as the want of a free circulation 
of air, been in a great measure obviated, by the re- 
moval of a number of high mounds ef sand, scorise, 
ashes, earth, broken pottery, and otiier rubbish, which 
formerly encircled the city, some of them elevated 1.10 
ft. above its level ; and 6y the continual watering of the 
public thoroughfares. 

On entering Cairo, the European visiter is gratified 
and interested with the entire contrast this city presents 
to all he has left behind him in Europe. In the words of 
a British resident, “ here every thing is oriental ; the 
style of the buildings, the shad^ streets, the aspect and 
costumes' of the people, the quiet and repose universally 
prevailing ; no rattling of carriages and carts ; no rush- 
ing, busy crowds, intent on their different pursuits ; but 
in tlieir stead, the solemn camel and his patient little ^- 
tendant, the donkey, making their noiseless way un- 
der their burdens ; the people gathered In groups around 
the doors of the c^s, chatting or smoking — the shop- 
keeper listlessly reclining in his stall ^T-the sentinel, half 
asleiep at his post, while the guard within lie stretched 
in profound repose all yieliung to the Influence of a 
climate as delightful as it is salutary ; and which fortu- 
nately acts as on opiate, to some extrat, against the many 
physical Ills the people are exposed to from a bad and ra- 
pacious government.” Cairo at present contains 240 
principal streets, 46 public places (squares), 11 bazars, 
140 schools for the instruction of children, 300 public 
cisterns, 1 ,166 coffee-houses, 65 public baths, 400 mosques, 
and several considerable hospitals. The whole city is 
cnclos^by a stonewall, terminated on the S.E. by a do- 
tached^d scarped rock rising more than 200 ft. above 
the leveFof the Nile, on which stands the clt^el. This 
fortres8,with the city walls, was built or restored by Sala- 
din, about 1176. The walls have battlemeutSi and lofty 


towers at about 100 yards apart. They are, however, of 
little strength, and nave been suffered, in many parts, to 
fall to decay. There are four gates, praised for their 
grandeur and magnificence. The streets still continue 
to be unpaved, and are mostly so very crooked, narrow, 
and ioregular, that they might more properly bo called 
lanes. There is but one as wide as Cranboume Alley. 
Though deprived of a great deal of light, they are ren- 
dered cool, by the upper stories of the iiuuses pnijectiug 
over them, so as not unftequently to meet each other. 

“ By a stranger who merely passed through tjic streets, 
Cairo would be regarded as a very close and crowded 
city; but that this is not the case is evident to a person 
wlio overlooks the town from the top of a lofty house, or 
from the minaret of a mosque. The great thoroughfare 
streets have generally a row of shops along each side. 
Above the shops are a|)artmeuts, which do not communi- 
cate with them, and which are seldom occupied by the 
liersons who rent the shops. To the right and left of the 
great thoroughfares ore by-streets and quarters. Most 
of the by. streets arc thoroughfares, and have a large 
wooden gate at each end, closed at night, and kept by a 
porter within, who opens to any persons requiring to be 
admitted. The quarters mostly consist of several narrow 
lanes, iiaving but one general entrance, with i gate, 
which is also closed at night; but several have a by- 
street passing through them.’’ {Lane's Mod. Egyptian*, 
i. 7, 8.) The Jewish Quarter is, as in all other cities, the 
filthiest; the Copts, Franks, and other nations, gene- 
rally speaking, iuliahit distinct quarters, though there is 
no restnetuiu in tins respect, the whole city being free 
to all. In the Frank miarter, where also many of the 
Armenian ami Syrian Christians reside, the streets are 
rather wider than elsewhere. The houses arc solidly 
constructed and loltv, being mostly two stories high, and 
frequently more ; their lower parts an? built or cased 
with tlie soft calcareous stone of the Mokattem moun- 
tains, tlie la>ers of which in front are often painted alter, 
nately red and white; their tipiier parts are commonly 
ol brick ; their roofs, which are nat, serve for many do- 
inestic purposes, and arc the resort of the family in the 
cool of tlie evening. Most considerable houses enclose 
an open unpaved court, into which the doors and the 
windows of the principal apartments open. The win- 
dows ot the upper apartments generally project ft. or 
more, and are commonly formed of wooden lattice-work 
closi* enough to shut out much of the light and sun, and 
to screen the inmates from observation, while they admit 
the air ; occasionally, glass windows, which sometimes 
are finely stained, are made use of. The front doors of 
the larger houses are handsomely carved, painted, deco- 
rated with Arabic inscriptions, and lurnished with iron 
knockers and wooden locks. The court-yard and 
ground floors commonly contain wells, fountains, jiools, 
stables, and other domestic offices, and a hall sometimes 
very handsomely fitted up, in which the master of the 
house receives his visiters ; the upper apartments are 
those of the women and children. Ijodging-houses or 
caravanseras, called by Mr. Lane u>ekaleh*, and designed 
for the r(>ccption of iiierchants and their goods, are some- 
what diflbreiitly laid out : and such persons as have 
neither a wife nor a female slave are usually obliged to 
take up their abode in one of these buildings. {Lane, 

1. 30.) There are several open spaces or squares: 
Esbektah, the princqial, is surrounded by many of the 
finest palaces and other structures in Cairo ; its centre . 
is laid out as a garden, and is, like some of the other 
squares, annually overflowed by the inundation of 
the Nile» The waters of that river are conducted into 
I the city by a canal, believed by I’ocoi'ke, Shaw, and 
' others, to be the Atnni* Trqjanus (I'PAIANOIS IIOT- 
AM02) of Ptolemy’s Geog. (lib. iv. c. 6.), and which, 
commencing at Old Cairo, runs through the w'hole 
length of the modern town, filling a numlicr of public 
and private basins, and Irrigating numerous gardens 
planted along its banks.* The citadel is, in maiw re- 
spects, one of the most interesting monuments in Cairo. 
Clarke {Trav. v. 127—129.) adduces several authori- 
ties to prove that it stands upon the spot once occupied 
^ the Acropolis of the Egyptian Babylon, erected by 
(;ambyses ujion the site of the still more ancient Latopo- 
lis, a city almost as old as Memphis. This much, how- 
ever, seems certain, that a similar structure existed hero 
previousty to the time of Saladin, to whom, according to 
Shaw {Trap. 295.), the restoration, rather than the 
construction, of the citadel should be ascribed. The 
rocky hill on which it is built is separated by a chasm 
about 400 yards wide irom the Mokattem hills. Its walls 
are massive, rest on a foundation of scarped rock, and 
have recently been put into a respectable state of repair : 
but, being commanded by the Mokattem hill, on which a 


* PreviousI} to the annual Inundation, the month of thla canal la 
closed bj a mound or pillar of mud, which. Dr. Clarke aayo, la wiiint 
Ana, or “ the Bride.” The rushing in of the water carries away this 
mound ; and this circumstance is lielleved by several authors to have 
given rise to tlie fabulous story of the anfiuar taerifitt of a vfrWe t» 
Uie NUe. (8ee Clarke, v. lOR, l09. ; Niduhr'e Trav, i. 69., *The 
opening of the canal is celebrated with gnat rcJolcfaigB. 
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fort has bren placed, and being open Ixith on the F.. and 
W. to the Are of artillery, it could not hold out for any 
length of time against a Kuru|iuan force. Within its 
precinct are the palace and harem of the pacha, the 
mint, the connciUchamhcr or divan, a mosque built by 
Mehemet Ali. a military arsenal, and various^ other 
public offices and works of the Mameluke momu’chs. 
The pacha’s palace and harem are plain whitc-w-ashed 
buildings, presenting nothing remarkable, and the new 
mosque lias some iMS-reller# In marble imported from 
Oenoa, concelvwl and executed in the worst taste. 
The Egyptian coin is all struck la the mint, but the 
process hitlierto imrsued has lK>en of the rudest kind. 
The arsenal contains foundries for brass and iron can- 
non, manufactories of sinail-ariiis, and workshop for 
tile supiily of all sorts of military equipments. Taken 
altogether, it is the finest establishment in Egypt But 
tlio greatest curiosity in the citadel is Josephus Well, 
supposed to have been dug by Saladin. It is 45 ft. in circ. 
at fts mouth, being cut through soft calcareous strata to 
the depth of 276 ft., or to the level of the Nile, ftom 
which its water is most probably derived. A wind- 
ing staircase conducts to its bottom, and Clarke ob- 
serves, that for the general perfection of the work, 

it may be compared rather to the labours of the 
ancient Egyptians tiian to any modern undertaking.'* 
From the ramparts of the citadel is displayed a noble pa- 
norama. To the K. are seen the obelisk of Heliopolis 
and the Combs of the Mamelukes, backed by an arid de- 
sert; to the S., the lofty quarries of Mount Mokattimi, 
with ruined eastles, mouldering domes, and the remains 
of other edifices, above, below, and stretching beneath 
tlie heights far into the plain: S.W. and W^. are the 
grand aqueduct, mosmies, and minarets, the Nile, the 
ruins of Old Cairo, and the Island and groves of Rhoda ; 
beyond the rivgr, on the S.W., the town of Ghiseh, 
amidst groves of sycamore, fig, and palm trees ; still 
more remote, tbe pyramids of Ghizeh and Saccara ; and 
beyond these the great Idhyan desert. N.W. and N., 
may be discovered the green plains of the delta, sprinkled 
with white edifices; and N. to N.E., at the feet of the 
spectator, is the ci^ of Cairo, surrounded In the latter 
direction by heaps of'^saiid. lu ISll, this fortress was the 
scene of the massacre of the Mamelukes, by order of 
Mehemet Ali. In 1624, 4,000 individuals, and a great 
portion of the citadel, were destroyed by the explosion 
of a fiowder magazine. 

Much yet reinuiiis in Cairo to evince the success with 
which ttic dynasties of Mussulman princes, who governed 
Egypt previously to tlie Ottomans, strove to beautify 
tills city ; and we miglit look in vain throughout the mo- 
dern Saracenic world for any works at all appftiachlng 
In excellence the metropolitan mosque of El-Azhar, with 
those of Sultan llassan, the Muristan, Hassan Ain, K1 
Choree, and Zittezennb, the gate called Bab-el-Nasr 
{Gate Victory)^ and one or two of the other gates; 
the aqueduct on the road to Old Cairo, and tiie tombs 
of the Mamelukes. Tne principal mosque — that of El- 
Azhar, or Lasarus— is in the middle of the most popu- 
lous quarter. That of Sultan Hassan. said to be a work 
of the lath century, is the largest mosque ; its dome is 
considered the finest in Cxiro, and beneath It, in its in- 
terior, is the handsome tomb of the sultan whose name it 
bears. The body of the mosque is closed by a bronze 
door beautifully inlaid with silver, and is surrounded by 
a large open square court, with shrines under linn bold 
arehes. This mosque is also remarkable for the height 
of Its tw'o minarets, the variety of marbles used in its 
construction, its arabesque oriiameuts, mosaics, and in- 
scriptions. The mosque of Taglioum is tlie mouc an- 
cient of all, having been erected about 687, by the sultan 
Aclimed Ebn Taglioum, the founder of a new ^nasty in 
Egypt, nearly a century before the city of Cairo was 
biult. It consists of a vast open court surrounded by a 
colonnade of marble and granite pillars, supporting a 
double row of arches of the latest Saracenic style, and 
bearing a great resemblance to the Patio de los Naran- 
jos t^olumg the mosque at Cordova. It contains rich 
and delicate carving, but Is now much neglected. The 
mosque of Hiusan Am, on the contrary, is greatly 
thronged, being considered br tar the most holy in 
Egypt, and surpassed in s.xnctuy by few in the Moham- 
medan states. Outside the walls of the city, and between 
them and the Mokattem hill, are the celebrated tombs 
of the Mameluke sovereigns, some of which are fine bold 
speeimeus of the Arabic style of architecture of the 13th 
and 14th centuries ; they are chiefly of white marble, 
and abound with fine arabesque ornaments and carving. 
There are several other cemeteries In different parts of 
the aovlrons. 

Old Cgdro, which Is bolteved by Pococke to have 
•ttcceeded to the town and fortress of the Egyptian 
Babylon {Dewt. qf tke i. 1)5.), is chiefly occu. 

pled by Copts : it contains 12 Christian churches, some 
of them large nnd sumptuous buildings ; the aucient gra- 
QariMi bearing the name of Joseph ; a grotto, castle, &c., 
1 ^ a machine for raising the water of the Nile into the 


I ancient aqueduct. This, which is exclusively appro* 

I printed to the supply of the citadel with water, is raised 
on arches, and proceeds ft-om Old Cairo by a winding 
course, and a length of about 2 m. Boulac, the port of 
Cairo, contains the principal manufactures, and is the seat 
of most of the trade. It is dirty, nearly as large as Black- 
wall, and presents the same busy sr.ene,attended with much 
more noise. ** On the banks of the river," says Captain 
Scott, ** are heaped up pyramids of millet, peas, and corn, 
the property of the government, and placed there, exposed 
to the sun, dew, and rain, ready for shipment. The shore 
is lined with boats of all descriptions, discharging their car- 
goes or advertised for hire." Along the banks of the N ilo, 
between lioiiloc and Old Cairo, embosomed in groves of 
orange, sycamore, and acacia, are a number of haudsomo 
palaces, the most conroicuoiis of which is that belonging 
to Ibrahim Pacha. This palace is built in the Turkish 
style, and contains some handsome apartments, gaudy 
furniture, and a large collection of Egyptian antiquities. 
Its extensive gardens and plantations occupy the plain 
between it and Cairo ; towards the Nile the grounds are 
laid out in terraces ornamented with statuary, which give 
them quite a European appearance, in the Nile, imme- 
diately opposite Cairo, are the two considerable islands 
of Boulac and Rhoda ; the latter, which is nearly 2 m. 
in length, is almost entirely the property of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and Is laid out as pleasure-grounds open to the 
public. Its S. extremity, however, between Old Cairo 
on one bank, and Ghfzch on the other. Is occupied 
by powder m.xgazines and mills. Here also is the cele- 
brated Nilometer, a graduated jiillar in a large square 
well, having a subterraneous communication with tlie 
river. From a court leading to this structure a flight of 
steps descends to the water, called the Steps of Moses, 
from a tradition of that being tlic spot where the deliverer 
of the Jews was found amongst the bulrushes. 

Most of the higher class of Turks, and individuals 
holding cliiof public employments, have their residences 
in Cairo, where they live in much splendour. These are 
principally in the square of El Esbekiah ; and it was in the 
garden of one of those that tlie French general Kleber 
was asbassinated. Some of the public baths are very 
spacious, and greatly ornamented; and several pub- 
lic iouiitains are worthy of notice. There are about 20 
stone bridges over the canals of the dty and plain, but 
none worthy of special notice. The coffee-nouses arc 
generally very plain, and the shops arc merely small re- 
cesses capable of holding two or three persons. Each 
seiiaratc bazar Is usually devoted to one kind of com • 
mndity. 

The commerce of Cairo appears at present to be in a 
very depressed state, owing, as is said, to the injuries 
inflicted on it by the pacha’s monopoly system, the rapa- 
city of his government, the insecurity of property, the 
alleged corruption of the courts of law, the depreciation 
of the currency, and various other causes. The plan now 
acted on, of transjiortiiig all the produce to Alexandria 
to bo disposed of, has also occasioned the removal of 
many of the principal merchants to that city. Numerous 
houses are becoming untenanted, and falling to ruin ; 
and the new ones that are raised are comparatively mean 
and poor. There is now no display of Casliemcres, rich 
silks, jeweller)', Ae., as we are told the bazars exhibited 
in the times of the Mamelukes ; no crowding of strangers 
to the capital of Egypt. Matters are every year getting 
worse ; and we are assured that, “ unless a change of 
system takes place soon, Cairo may be blotted out of the 
map as a place of commerce." The most flourishing 
trade is that of slaves, for which there is a regular mar- 
ket. Georgians, Nubians, Abyssinians, Ac., are met 
with ; but tlie prliiciiial supply comes from Darfur, and 
other countripA in the interior. Black slaves are met 
with in evei 7 family in Cairo. Two English hotels have 
been opened for travellers since the steam communica- 
tion with India has been established ; but neither steam 
conveyances nor railroads, though much talked of, have 
yet come into operation, to aid the commerce of Cairo. 
The only Egyptian steamboat on the Nile is the private 
property of the paclia, and is reserved for his own 
use. 

Within the city Mehemet Ali has established an exten- 
sive cotton flictory ; a gun factory, furnishing annually 
10,000 muskets ; a manufactory of saddles, bridles, knap, 
sacks, belts, and every other leather equipment required 
for the army ; a copper-mill, and machinery for boring 
gun-barrels, botli driven by steam ; a paper-mill, Ac, At 
Boulac he has a foundry ; a cotton-xnlll ; a woollen cloth 
factory, with dye-works attached; a cotton-printing 
establishment ; chemical works, &c. : and at Mabietta, 
not far distant, there is a larm cotton fiictory worked by 
steam, and furnished with the newest macliiuery in use 
In Europe. Besides these, the pacha has large gun- 
powder and saltpetre factories in the nelghbom'hood, 
and a large tan.yard on the road to Old Cairo./* These 
estoblisnmenu supply the clothing and accoufrementi 
required fur the army and navy, as well as most articles 
in common use throughout the country. 
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Cairo has always been, and still is, the seat of the best 
schools for Arabic literature and Mohammedan theology. 
The mosque of £1 Aahar has attached to it a library and 
college, where lectures on the Koran, law, ethics, mathe- 
matics, medicine, &c. were formerly delivered to students, 
who nocked to it from every i)art of the Mohammedan 
world. But Mehemct All having appropriated the 
greater part of the property belonging to this mosque to 
the service of the state, the college attached to it has 
considerably declined. This, however, is but a trifling 
deduction from the advantage that has already resulted, 
and which, no doubt, will continue to result, fVom the 
teaching, introduced by the pacha, of the rudiments of 
European arts and sciences into the public schools. 
Nothing short of government interference could have 
effected this signal improvement. There are 3 primary 
schools in Cairo, which afford education to GUO boys, who 
are also clothed and fed. At Boulac there is a school of 
engineers, with 180 pupils. At Aboosabul, within a mile 
of the city, is a preparatory school, with pupils; a 
school of medicine, with 200 students; a veterinary 
school at Schoobra ; a school for accountants, &c. ; and 
schools for the artillery and cavalry service at Ghizeh, 
and elsewhere in the vicinity. The prejudice against 
these schools was at first so strong that the i)acha was 
obliged to resort to compulsion to obtain scholars, and 
to give them regular pay. The latter is still continued ; 
but compulsion is no longer necessary to obtain pupils. 
Regimental schools are also established, and primary 
schools are attached to the greater number of the 
mosques. The pacha has established a printing press at 
Boulac, from which a weekly paper in Arabic Issues ; 
and at which many popular works in history and science 
have been printed for the use of students. The prin- 
cip;d charitable institutions in and near Cairo are — a 
military hospital, in the square of El-£sbckiah, capable 
of accommodating 1,000 patients ; another large military 
hoiipital about a quarter of a league from the city, com- 
posed of four ranges of buildings, enclosing a square, 
and containing G4 spacious apartments, with 40 buds 
each ; museums of physic and natural history ; a chemical 
laboratory, and all necessary offices. In the city is an 
hospital for the Egyptian navy, with two general hos> 
pitals ; and a lying-in hospital, under the direction of a 
Erench female practitioner, with a number of pupils 
There is also a lunatic asylum ; but the unhappy iumalcs 
are caged and chained, and present a melancholy and 
revolting sight. All the medical establishments are 
under the superintendence of the well known Clot Bey, 
the originator of most of them. The courts of law arc 
held in a large new building, erected by the pacha. 

Most European nations have vice-consuls resident at 
Cairo; it is the seat of the patri.*irch of the Coptic 
church ; there are both Roman ('atholic and Greek con- 
vents presided over, by dignitaries called patriarciis ; and 
two English missionaries are established in the city. 
There are, however, comparatively few European inha- 
bitants in Cairo, and they are for the most part poor 
and without influence. The city is usually garrison- 
ed by two regiments of 4,000 men each, one stationed 
within the citadel, and the other encamped outside tlic 
walls. 

The neighbourhood of Cairo abounds with places and 
objects possessing great interest. The pyramids, and 
the remains of the city of Heliopolis, the On of the 
Scriptures, arc treated of under the articles Ghizeh, 
Egypt, Sec. About 2 m. N. from the city, the country 
palace of Shoobra, belonging to the pacha, is pleas- 
antly situated on the bank of the river, and connected 
with Cairo, for the whole distance, by a fine avenue of 
acacias and sycamores. Mehemct All resides here with- 
out any pomp for a great portion of the year, and the 
grounds, which have been agreeably laid out, are gene- 
nilly open to the public. A few m. to the N.E. of Shoo- 
bran, is the scene of the victory obtained by Kleber over 
Yousef Pacha, in 1800. 

Cairo is supposed to have been founded by Jauhar, an 
Arab general under the first Fatimite caliph, in 970. 
The c^iph Mooz afterwards made it the capital of his 
dominions, which distinction it retained till the over- 
throw of the Mameluke sovereignty by the Turks, in 
1517. It was the residence of the pacha of the Turkish 
province of Egypt till 1798, when it w.<is taken by the 
French, who retained it until its capture by the English 
and Turks, in 1801. Not long after the re-instatement 
of the Turkish rule in Egypt, Mehemet Ali became vice- 
Toy ; and under him Cairo has once more become the 
capital of a virtually independent and extensive empire. 
{MS. Account qf Cairo ; Lane's ModemEgi/ptianStViAA . ; 
Clarke's Trm. vol. v. ; Scott's Egypt and Candia. pp. 125. 
217., d-c.) 

CAITHNESS, a marit. co. of Scotland, occupying its 
N.E^xtremity, having W. Sutherland, and N. E. and 
S. tl%ocean. Bunnet Head, on the N. shore of this co., 
lat. flip 40|' N., long. TP 22^ W., is the most northerly 
poiiit in G. Britain : area, 446,060 acres, of which above 
90»000 are cultivated, 6,400 waste, and the remainder 


mountidns, moors, and mosses. The mountains lie prin- 
cipally along the confines of Sutherland, terminating to 
the S. in the stupendous precipice called the Ord of 
Caithness. But with this exception, the rest of the 
country is mostly undulating or flat, consisting princiiially 
of vast tracts of mossy moors, covered with low stunted 
heath, and destitute of wood. Principal rivers, Thurso, 
Wick, and Dunbeath. Owing to its being nearly sur. 
rounded by the sea, the winters arc less severe than 
might have been expected, but the summers are in gene- 
ral cold and wet. Property in a few hands, and mostly 
entailed. Farms often small : and the practice of under- 
letting, and of stipulating for payment of a portion of the 
rent in services of various kinds, used to be very preva- 
lent. These practices arc now, however, on the declihe ; 
and notwithstanding its remote situation, this co. has 
astonishingly improved within the present century, by 
the opening of new roods, consolidating small farms, 
taking in waste land, improving the bre^eds of cattle and 
sheep, &c. A greiit number of superior farm-houses and 
offices have been constructed of late years ; but, generally 
speaking, the huts of the peasantry are still poor and 
miserable. Oats, bear or bigg, and potatoes, are the 
principal crops. Average rent of land in 1810, Is. bd. an 
acre. Wick and Thurso, its only towns, are, at present, 
the principal scats of the British herring flsheiy. IJme- 
stone is abundant, and is burned with turf. The inhab. 
of Caithness are of Scandinavian or Gothic origin ; and, 
except along the border of Sutherland, Gaelic or Erse is 
neither sfmken nor understood. All ranks and orders 
sjieuk English. Ctilthness contains 10 pars., and had, in 
1H31, G,0aG inhab. houses, 6,904 families, and 34,529 inhab., 
of whom 16,359 were males, and 18,170 females. It sends 
1 mem. to the H. of C. for the co., and Wick unites with 
other borouglis in returning a representative. Co. con- 
stituency in 1838-39, 433. Valued renjt, 37.256/. Scotch ; 
annual value of real property in 1815, ^,469/. 

CAJ AZZO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra-di-Lavoro, 
cap. cant., on a hill near the Volturno, 11 m. N.E. by E. 
Capua. Pop. 4,(100. It is very ancient, and is defended 
by a castle built by the Lomluirds. Besides a fine cathe- 
dral, it has several other churches, with convents, a col- 
lege, an hospital, and a seminary. Its territory pro- 
du( es good wine. 

CALABOZO, an ini. town of Venezuela, prov. Caracas, 
in tiic llanos^ near the Guarico river, 11m. N. R. by E. 
Capati ; lat. .55' N., long. 67° 42' W. Fop. 5,000. 
It has a good rhureh, and several villages surrounding 
it : m.my of its inhab. are prosperous cattle-farmers. 
The jKiols in its neighbourhood swarm with electrical 
eelb. {Humboldt's Pers. Ear. Iv.) 

CALABRIA, an extensive prov. of the Neapolitan 
doniinioiib, the most S. portion of Italy, between 37° 46' 
and 40^5 r N. lat., and I.5h3b' and 17® 13' K. long. ; having 
N. the prov. Basilicata, N.E. the Gulph of Taranto, 
S.W. the Str.ait of Messina, and in the rest of its extent 
the Mediterranean: it comprises tlie chief of the two 

C eninsulas at the extremity of Italy, and forms what 
i c.alle<l the foot of the Italian boot. Shape very irre- 
gular ; it is 165 m. in length, N. to S., but varying in 
broiulth from 15 to 70 m. Area 6,789 sq. m. Pop. (1833) 
969,180. 

In most points, Cai.abria aflbrds a striking contrast 
to the peninsula of Otranto, on the other side of tho 
Tarantine Gulpit ; its shores are extremely irregular, 
and present many capes or headlands: the principal 
arc those of Colonne and Rizzuto, on the E. ; Spartivento. 
on the S. ; and Vaticano, on tiie W. coasts : the principal 
gulphs are those of Taranto (which it assists in forming) 
and Squillace, on the E. ; Gioja and S. Eufemia, on the W 
shores. By far the greater part of Calabria is moun- 
tainous ; the prlnclpnl Apennino chain enters it at Mount 
Follino, and runs at first S. near tho shore, as in N. 
Italy, then E., and lastly in a S.W. direction to Its ex. 
tremity. It gives off a lofty and remarkable branch to the 
E., the Silese mountains, which occupy most of the cen- 
tral and wider region of Calabria. The Apennines here 
attain a greater height than in the central prov. of the 
king, of Naples, and the summits of many of them are 
covered with snow from Dec. till March. Monte SUa is 
4,632 ft , Monte Alto (Aspromonte), 4,1 10ft., and the pass 
of Nicastro, 3,246 ft., above the level of the sea. 

The plains are few, and of no great extent ; tho largest 
are in the N.E., on tho banks of the Crati and Coseilo, 
and on the E. coast ; in the W. the lowlands consist of 
only a succession of narrow valleys. The mountain 
streams are numerous, discharging themselves into both 
seas ; the larger rivers, which, however, require no par- 
ticular notice, are mostly in the central parts of 
bria. There are many small lakes around the B. shore, 
but none worthy of especial notice. Calabria produces 
corn, rice, oil, wine, agruml, and fruits of every Un d • 
silk, sugar, manna, wild honey, tobacco, saffton, resins! 
liquorice, many medicinal plants, and dyes ; forests of 
oak, elm, chesnut. Sec. ; it has also ve^ns of gold and 
silver, iron, marble and alabaster; and yields besides 
crystal, rod^ salt of the purest kind, und sulphur. Great 
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iMwbm of 6sh lurround the conatt, and game abound! 
In lU foreiu. U U divided a« follows : — 



Area. 

Pop. 

ChlcTTownt. 

Pop. 


Sq.m. 


1 TaMSiM « 

18,001) 

CoUbfiaCltrs 

Calabria Ultta I. 

Calabria Ultra 11. 

.V19 

1,484 

1,786 

885,360 

VSnjMO 

3.‘}.8,000 

1 KoMwno • 

■) Cnamno - 
f [{{lilffnwio - 
lleKKio 

rCantanuro 

4 Montfleone 
(SquUiace ■ 

17,000 

11,461 


Nie part of Europe presents more magnificent scenery 
than Caliibrla. On entering It firom the N., at Monte | 
Giordano, the undulating hills are lost; the Apen- 
nines assume a bold and steep character, and are broken 
by deep hollows and ravines, and cloth^ with forests of 
massive timber. The Bruttian forest of Sila, which 
occupies to a great extent all the S. part of C. Cltra, and 
the N. of C. Ultra II., consists of oak, elm, sweet chestnut, 
beech ; and pine and fir toward the summits of the moun- 
tains: in other parts the Apennines are covered almost 
to their tops with woods of fine cypress, laurel, hazel, 
olive, orange, and cedar trees ; near Carlatl the manna- 
ash prevails. There are many pastures, however, in the 
r^on of La Sila ; but habitations are very thinly scat- 
tered through it, and towns or hamlets are very tew. 
Around the coast of Calabria Cltra there are some culti- 
vated tracts ; that near Koseto ^elds olives, capers, saf- 
firon, com, and cotton, on the high lands near the sea ; 
the latter is cultivated also at C.is8ano. Trees are 
wanting on the banks of the Neto, and the country about 
Cotrone is one of the most uninteresting in Cmabria. 
From Cautanaaro to Squillace the ground is level ; the 
soil (Ull of brukeh shelly deposit, and fertile In com, 
maize, and mulberry-trees. At Chiaravalle the fields are 
cultivated with flax ; the vines are few, cherry orchards 
numerous, and hedges of holly, woodbine, and sweet- 
briar, and banks of hearts-caso and wild strawberry. S. 
Calabria has many towns and villages, various culture, 
and fine woods ; its scenery is decidedly superior to that 
of Sicily. The environs of Reggio are celebrated for 
their beauty, and its neighbourhood is well stocked with 
cattle ; from lYopsaa to Monteleone the country is like a 
park, but quite unenclosed, adorned with large clumps 
of olive-trees. Thence to the Apennines is a wooded 
vale, through which the Angltola winds ; beyond this is a 
marshy country ; and on the banks of the Amato Is the 
field of Maida, celebrated for the action fought there In 
1806. N. of Nlcastro the main road passes through a 
fine plain embrB<^ In' the mountains, and on the 
high grounds hence to Cosonza the breaks in the woods 
display on either side views of wooded vales, sprinkled 
wltli towns and villages, and the sea beyond. Some flat 
nounds prevail N. of Cosenza, as on the banks of the 
Crati, which are fertile in com, vines, and mulberry- 
trees, but subject to malaria; towards the Gulph of 
Policastrn there is a tract of pasture land, feeding many 
flocks of sheep. 

Calabria is subject to earthquakes: a most terrific 
visitation of this sort occurred in 17H3, which swallow^ 
up a great many towns and villages. Near S. Basile 
there are traces of former volcanoes, and the soil is one 
mass of lava. Several spots are renowned for the events 
of ancient history; numerous are the sites of ancient 
Greek cities, as Sybarls, Crotona, Ac. ; near Cape Va- 
tlcano, Sextus Pomiieius defeated at sea the navy of 
Augustus. Alaric the Goth, the conqueror of Italy, was 
burled under one of the tributary streams of the Crati. 
No Italian pcov. of equal extent possesses so many Gothte 
remains. 

The arts and manufiictures of Calabria are in a very 
depressed and backward state. Silkworms are cultivated 
largely in some places, and silk Is produced in tolerable 
quantity, and of good quality. It has a darker colour 
in other Neapolitan provinces, in consequence of 
feeding the worms on the leaf of the red mulberry, 
which prevails in every part of this territory. The 
condition of the peasantry is generally bad ; a conse- 
quence. principally, of the feudal privileges and exkc- 
uonsoftnetaarons. Smuggling is very prevalent, and 
outlaws and mendicant fnars are both very abundant. 
The country, and Its inhabitants, though susceptible of 
the greatest Improvement, are alike uncultivated and 
sava^. No attention is paid to the education of the , 
peasantry, so that the grosseit Ignorance and superstition , 
are widely prevalent. . . 

The peasants are neither so tall nor so good-looking 
as those of the rest of Italy. The outline of their feces 
If African ; their complexion a pale olive, or copper- 
colour ; their ludr coarse, black and frizzled ; but ihey 
have beauttfiil teeth, and their countenances are expres- 
and mixed viritb a look of melandioly and wildness. 
Tney atp vigorous, agile, aitive, and nervous ; quiefe, 
fUL oowrageous, fMthml, and hospitable ; but irritable, 
M prone to paasion. In the N. a solidity; like that of 
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the Germans, is manifest in their disposition ; while. In 
the S., their manners approach more to those of tbe 
Greeks. Many Greeks reside in S. Calabria, who are 
much handsomer in their persons and dress than the 
Calabrese. The dress of the latter varies ; in the S. it 
is like that of the Sicilians, and boqnets are worn i in 
the N. they wear hats $ the men dress in a short close 
jacket, and close hose, both of black cloth ; leathern 
gaiters, and shoes of undrest skin, tied with thongs of 
the same ; or else in a coarse long jacket, coming down 
far below the waist ; wide hose full of plaits ; and Ill- 
cut gaiters of coarse cloth, fastened across with cords : 
the females wear a large full- plaited petticoat of dingy 
scarlet. The Calabrese speak a peculiar Italian dialect, 
pronouncing the d and t, the p and A, alike, &c. They 
are generally poor ; the marriage portion of a girl Is 
frequently only a small piece of vineyard, or even a 
single fruit-tree. Gipsies are numerous, occiitij'itig 
themselves in making small iron articles, bodkins, &c. 

History. — Before the dominion of the Romans, Ca- 
labria was sulidivided into many republics, forming part 
of Magna Grsecia, a region that comprised all Italy & of 
Naples. After the fwl of the Western empire, it fell 
successively under the rule of Odoacer, Thcodoric, and 
subsequently pf the Greek emperors, who possessed it 
till the year 921), when the Arabs, from Sicily, established 
themselves in a few forts, whence they extended their 
rule over the rest of the province. A century and a 
half ailerwards, it was conquered by the Normans, when 
it formed a part of the dominions of Robert Guiscard, 
Duke of Apuglla, with the liistory of which province 
its own is subsequently connected. {Uampoldi, Coragra- 
fia delC /to/oi, i. 350~&'>2., ii. 350. ; lUiffinann. Evropa nnd 
Heine Bewohmr^\. 41. ; Swinburne's Two Sicilies, i. 2H| — 
332., ii. 42G— 472. ; Craven's Tour in the S. Prov. qf 
Naples, 201—340.) 

CALAHORRA (an. Calagurnis Nasica), a city of 
Spain, prov. Soria, on the Cidacos, near its confluence 
with the Ebro; 24 m. S.E. [.ogrofio, 43 m. S.S.W. 
Pampeluna. Pop. 0,607. It lias a cathedral and kn 
episcopal palace. I'he neighbourhood produces grain, 
pulse, hemp, flax, fruit, wine, and oil. This was a 
Roman town of some note, the reputed birthplace of 
Quintilian. 

C.ILAIS, a sca-port town of Franco, dep. Pas-du- 
Cahiis,-cap. cant., on the Straits of Dover, 20 m. N.N.E. 
Boiiingnc ; lat. 50° 67' 31" N., long. P 51' 16" E. Pop. 
10,86.'>. The town is of a square form, and is well forti- 
fied ; being surrounded by walls and bastions, and pro- 
tected on the W. side by a strong citadel, commanding 
the town and harbour, and towards the sea by several 
forts ; the country round may, also, in case of necessity, 
be laid under water, by means of sluices. It is generally 
pretty well built, the houses being of brick, and the 
streets broad and straight ; but it is said to be peu animS, 
and tris-rnonotone. u lalmdrs under a great deficiency 
of spring-water, the want of which is but indifferently 
supplied by the rain-water, collected in cisterns. In tbe 
middle of the town is the place eTarmes, having round it 
several good bouses, and a handsome Hdtel de Ville. 
The gate on the road to Paris, constructed in 1686, is a 
fine piece of architecture. The parish church, erected 
by the English, is a largo, fine huilding. with a lofty 
spire. A tower, near the Hdtel do Ville, serves as a 
light-house ; the light, wiiich is revolving, belne elevated 
1 18 ft. above the level of the sea. A pillar has been 
erected on the spot where Louis XVI II. landed on his 
return to France in 1814. The Hdtel Dessin, compris- 
ing, besides an excellent inn, a theatre, public baths, 
and a posting establishment, is the finest building in the 
town. The ramparts, which are planted with trees, 
form an agreeable promenade. Calais derives its princi- 
pal importance from its being the nearest Frencn port 
to England : it is only 20| m. from the South Foreland, 
and 23% m. from Dover, iinth which, and Ramsgate, Lon- 
don, and other English ports, it lias daily or very fre- 
quent comraunlcation. The entrance to the harbour is 
between two wooden piers, nearly f m. in length. Un- 
fortunately it dries at ebb tide, and within the piers has 
only from 16 ft. to 18 ft. at high water, according to the 
winds. There is, however, excellent anchorage-ground 
in the outer road, from 2 to 3m. N.W. from the harbour. 
There is hefb a tribunal of commerce, schools of hydro- 
graphy and design, a public library, with 12,000 vols., Ac. 
Manufactures trifling, consisting of soap and oil-works, 
salt refineries, Ac. vessels are fitted out for the cod, 
herring, and mackerel fisheries, and a considerable 
trade is carried on in salt and spirits ; at present, how- 
ever, its principal dependence is on the resort of travel- 
lers to and frem England. It communicates with the 
Aa, and consequently, with St. Omer, by means of a 
canal about 21 m. in length. 

Edward III. took Calais, after a lengthened and me. 
moraUe sl<»ge. In 1347. The obstinate reslstancfinade 
by the besleg^ is said to have so much Inceimid the 
conqueror that he determined to put to death six prin- 
dpal burgesses of the town, who, to save their fellow- 
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citizens, had magnanimously placed themselves at his , 
disposal. But, ir he ever really formed any such resolu- 
tion, he was driven from it by the tears and entreaties of 
Queen Philippa. The English retained possession of 
Calais for more than two centuries, or till 1568, when it ! 
was taken by surprise by the Due de Guise. In 1696 it 
was taken ^ the Archduae Albert : but in 1598 was re- 
stored to France by the treaty of Vervins. It deserves i 
to be mentioned, to the honour of Calais, that it is one ' 
of the very few towns of France in which no individual 
lost his life on account of politics duriim the Revolution. 
(Hugo, art. Pas-cf«-Ca/an; Pwrd^'* EngUah Channel i 
Hume' a Eng^nd, cap. 16.) 

Calais (St.), a town of France, d6p. Sarthe, cap. 
arrond., on the Anille, 26 m. E. S. E. Mans. Pup. 3,783. I 
It has a fine Gothic church, a large square or place, and | 
two promenades ; and is the seat of a tribunal of primary 
jurisdiction, and of a communal college. There are 
manufactures of serges, linen, and cotton stuffr, with 
tanneries and glass-works. The country round is barren, 
being principally occupied with heaths and forests. 

CALASCIBETTA, a town of Sicily, val Calatanlsetta, 
cap. cant., 15 m. N.E. Calatanlsetta. Fop. 5,073. There 
are in the environs numerous caverns. 

CAL ATABELLOT A, or CAL.TABELLOTA,atown 
of Sicily, val di Girgenti, on the summit of a lofty moun- 
tain near to, and overlooking, the course of the river 
of the same name, 10 m. N. E. Sciacca. Pop. 4,662. 
It is very difficult of access, and is said by Swinburne to 
be the worst situated place, as respects the comforts 
of life, he had ever seen. 

Triocalat a strong city of ancient Sicily, Vas situated 
witliin a short distance of the modem town. This city 
is famous in history, from its having been the stronghold 
of the revolted slaves during the dangerous servile in- 
surrection that broke out in Sicily, 104 or 105 years it. c. 
Owing to tlie strength of the city, and the talents of their 
leader Athenio, the insurgents were able to defend 
tiicmsclves for 4 years ; and were not suliducd till a con- 
siderable army, headed by Aqullius, the colleague of 
Marius, was sent against them. (Ancient Vniveraal 
Hiat xiii. 20. Hvo. ed.) In more modern times, Roger 1. 
defeated the Saracens, with great slaughter, in the 
vicinity of this town. (Swinbume'a Two Siciltea, ti. 258. 
4to. eo.) 

CALATAFIMI, q town of Sicily, val di Trapani, cap. 
cant, 7 m. S.W. Alcaino. Pop. 8,283. It is ugly and 
ill built. Its castle, now in ruins, stands on the summit 
of a hill, in a commanding situation. The environs arc 
well cultivated. (Swinburne, ii. 231.) 

CALATAOIRONE, or CALTAGIRONE, a town of 
Sicily, val di Catania, cap. distr., on the declivity of a 
mountain, 35 m. S.W. Catania. Pop. 21,616. It stands 
in a salubrious situation, and is said to be the richest and 
belt goverued city of Sicily. Streets clean, spacious, well 
paved, and tolerably lighted; many of the palaces and 
other public buildings are handsome, and the market is 
well supplied with provisions at moderate rates. It is 
the seat of a bishopric ; has several churches and con- 
vents, a royal <‘ollege, an hospital, and an orphan hos- 

E ltal. The Inhabitants are industrious, and are said to 
ave made the greatest proficiency of any in the island 
in the useful arts. A kind of soft argillaceous earth is 
found here, and manufactured into tolerable imitations 
of the Saxon porcelain ; groups of figures, in the various 
costumes of Sicily, are also formed from it with infinite* 
taste. The neighbourhood aflbrds saffron and yellow 
ochre, bistre, soda, and other colouring materials. A 
CTand festival and fair is held for 15 days in October, 
during which great sales are made of cattle, cloth, honey, 
wax, poultry, and agricultural produce. It is supjiosed, 
from the existence of sepulchres and other remains of 
antiquity, to occupy the site of the Uyhla Hcerea of the 
ancients. (Swinburne^ ii. 307. ; Smytn'a Sicily^ p. 197.) 

CALATANISETTA, a town of Sicily, cap. prov. of 
the same name, in a large and fertile plain, near the 
right bank of the Salso, 62 m. S. E. Palermo. Pop, 
16,663. It is well built ; has broad and straight streets, a 
fine square; ||| defended by a castle, and has a civil and 
criminal court; In its environs, at a place named Terra 
Pilata, are two salses that emit hydrogen gas. 

CALATA YUD (an. BilbiUa), a city of Spain, Aragon, 
cap. district, on the Jalon, at its confluence with the 
Jifoca, at the foot of a hill, 45 m. S.W. SaraTOsa 
115m. N.E. Madrid ; lat. 41® 25* N., long. 1° 33' W. Pop 
8,998. It has a large square, full of shops ; pleasant and 
shady promenades ; a fountain with 11 feta d'eau, and a 
magnificent lavadero; an episcopal palace ; a hall for the 
meetings of the Junta ; a house of Industry, two hos- 
pitals, and barracks for 4,(K)0 troops. Streets and 
houses regularly built, and there are 8 bridges over the 
river. It has several elementary schools, and 2 gram- 
mar-schools, with manufactures of common cloths, brown 
pap^ leather, &c. The soil abounds in cathartic 
saltsaand there are several chalybeate springs, and 
extensive caverns, from whose roofs hang concretions, 
said to be sulpbato of load. The town has three 
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subiirbs. It Is rather a desirable place to live In, though 
dull, provisions being good and abundant. This was a 
Roman town, and is cmebrated as being the birthplace 
of Martial, who has eulogised Its manufactory of arms. 

^ CALATRAVA LA VIEJA.in Spain, the remains of 
the ancient city of Calatrava, the Oretwm or Oria of the 
Romans, on the Guadiana, prov. La Mancha, 12 m. N.E. 
Ouidad Real,* 15 m. N. Almagro. The order of the 
Knights of Calatrava had Its origin here. The city being 
menaced by the Moors, In 1168, was abandoned by the 
Templars, who had held it for 10 years, and Sancho II 1. 
promised it to any one who would undertake its defence. 
Raymond, abbot of Fitero, and Diego Velasquez, offered 
themselves for the task, and were furnished with money, 
arms, munitions, &c. A crusade was proclaimed, and 
plem^ indulgences were granted to all who should be 
Wnd at the defence of Calatrava. The Moors, alarmed 
at the report of these preparations, abandoned their en. 
terprlse, and Velasques, in his turn, made several incur- 
sions into their terntorJes. On this, the king confirmed 
the grant, with new donations. The order was then re- 
gularly organised, in two classes, one for the service of 
the choir, and the other for the field ; but the knights, 
on the death of Raymond, separated themselves from the 
monks, and chose a grand master dfstinct from the abbot, 
who returned with his monks to Fitero. The knights 
subsequently acquired great fame and riches in tbeir 
contests with the Moors ; but having sustained serious 
reverses, and quarrrelling among themselves, the pope 
adiudged the grand-mastership in perpetuity to the crown 
of Spain. The order has at present about 80 command- 
eries. (Perrot, Collect. Hiaturiquedea Ordreade Chevaterie: 
p.79. Paris, 1820.; Miflano, ii. 265.) 

CALCUTTA, a celebrated city of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal, cap. of the British dom. in t^e East, and seat of 
the supreme governm., in a level tract on the E. side 
of the Hooghly river, an arm of the Ganges, about 
100m. N. of tne Bay of Bengal; lat. 22*^23'N., long. 
88° 28^ E. Fop. (1837) about 230,000, exclusive of imrhaps 
1.50,000 more, who come daily from the suburbs Into the 
city. On approachingCalcutta from the sea, the stranger Is 
much struck with the magnificence of its appearance ; the 
klfegant villas on each side of the river ; tne government 
fWtanical gardens ; the spires of the churches and temples, 
and the strong and regular citadel of Fort William. In- 
cluding Fort William, the esplanade, Ac., Calcutta ex- 
tends along the bank of the river, from Kiddorpore to 
Cossiporc, a distance of 6 m., with a variable breadth, 
but avera^ng about 1| m. A handsome quay, similar in 
many resjiects to that of Petersburg, called the Strand, 
is continued for 2 or 3 m. along the bank, from the point 
at which the esplanade meets the city : it is raised 40 ft. 
above low water mark, and furnished with about 30 prin- 
cipal ghauta; or flights of steps, for landing, Ac. The 
Hooghly is here about a mile In width at high water, ov 
at*least twice as broad as the Thames below London 
Bridge, and is, like that river, crowded with shipping ; 
vessels of all descriptions, up to 600 tons burden, being 
able to lie silmost close to the quay. The residences 
of Europeans are mostly detached from each other, built 
in the Grecian style of architecture, and situated in 
Chowringhee (the S. portion of the city, lying at the 
edge of a portion of the esplanade), or In the suburbs in 
that quarter, as Garden Reach, where the villas exhibit 
much beauty, and are surrounded by plantations of 
mango, jack, and other fruit trees. Tne citadel, - or 
Fort William, which stands near Kldderpore, about 
4 m. S.W. the city, is not only the strongest and most 
complete fortress in India, but in the British domi- 
nions; it is, however, large, and would require for 
its proper defence, 10, (XH) men. It is an octagon ; 
the five faces on the land side are regular, the three 
others, toward the river, vary according to circum- 
stances. The bastions have very salient orillons, and 
every curtain is covered with a large half-moon, mouhting 
26 pieces of cannon : the outworks are very extensive, 
but not much raised above the level of the surrounding 
country, and Fort William does not, therefore, make an 
imposing appearance from without. It contains an excel- 
lent arsenm, and a cannon-foundry, &c. ; its interior is 
beautifully laid out in walks and grass-plots, shaded with 
rows of trees. Intermixed with piles of shells and cannon 
balls. It is usually garrisoned by one strong European 
regiment, two native regiments, and a strong detadi- 
ment of artillerv ; was built by Lord Clive soon after 
the battle of Flassc^ ; and has cost the E. I. Comp, 
from first to last 2,000,0001. Calcutta has no defence 
other than this fortress ; the ditch and mound, con- 
structed by the early settlers as a barrier against the 
Maharattas, were destroyed by Marq. Wellesley, and 
their place is now occupied by the *' circular road,** 
which marks the boundary of the llbertiea of Calcutta, and 
of the administration of English law. Between the fort 
and the city there is an extensive open p ImIw i» e l M 
the Esplanade, being a continuation of the glads, the 
I fashionable resort for driving and tiding, ai ^de Park 
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** jo London. On it is the government-house, in 
a line with which there is a range of very handsome 
dwelUng-houics. ('huwringhee, formerly a collection 
of huts, is DOW a village t>f palaces, and extends for a 
considerable distance into the country. ('iUcutta, when 
viewed firom the (')iandpal ghaut, or from any other spot 
to the S , certainly gives the impression of a very noble 
city ( this impression, however, as is common in all 
eastern dtles, is soon dissipated on penetrating into Its 
interior. Behind Chowringhee, the native or ” Black 
Town " stretches along the river to the N., and exhibits a 
remarkable contrast to the part inhabited by Europeans. 
Its streets are dingy, narrow, and crooked, and consist of 
huts of earth in the sun, or of twisted bamboos, 
interspersed here and there with ruinous brick tezars, 
pools of dirty water, cocoa-trecs, and little gardens, and a 
few very large, very line, and generally very dirty houses, 
of Grecian architecture, the residences of wealthy natives. 
There arc some small mosques of pretty architecture, 
and very neatly kept, and some pagodas, but mostly 
ruinous and decayed; the religion of tlie people of 
Bengal being chiefly conspicuous in their worship of 
the Ganges, and In some ugly painted wooden or 
plalstcr idols, with all manner of heads and arms, which 
are set up In dlflfarcnt parts of the city. Fill up this out- 
line with a crowd of people in the streets, beyond miy 
thing to be seen even in London ; somt dressed in 
tawdry silks and brocades; more in white cotton gar- 
ments ; and most of all black and naked, except a scanty 
covering round the waist; besides figures of religious 
mendicants with no clothing but their long' hair, and 
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bishop’s college, a handsome building In the Elizabethan 


Gothfe style, occupying three sides of a quadrangle 160 
ft. square, erected in 18S0, for the education of a clerical 
body, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
at the suggestion of Bishop Middleton. The botanic 
garden is beautiftilly laid out, and covers 300 acres of 
ground : between It and the bishop’s college there is 
an extensive plantation of teak, which, although not in 
its native soil, thrives exceedingly well. There are 
several dry and other docks on both sides the river, 
in which vessels of any size may be built and repaired ; 
but the ships constructed here are of inferior durability 
to those built at Bombay, in consequence of the frame- 
work lielng of inferior wood, and the visible por- 
tions and upper works alone of teak ; all the timber in 
Calcutta also, without the fact being outwardly obvious, 
suffers greatly from the devastations of the white ant. 
In every part, this city is covered by an amazing mul- 
titude of little pools, or reservoirs, yet the soil on which 
it stands is remarkably deficient in springs, none having 
been met with even after boring down 140 ft., till 1828, 
and subsequently, when Dr. Strong found some in iso- 
lated spots, at a depth of 70 ft. The drainings of the 

S lace, with such portions of the refuse as are not 
evoured by crows, kites, vultures, adjutants, and 
pariah-dogs, which abound in the streets, and at night 
by foxes and jackalls from the surrounding country, 
are conveyed away, by a canal, to a hirge shallow salt 
lagune about 44 m. distant, towards the E. Between 
the city and this lagune the country is filled with gar- 
dens, orchards, and villages, but is little inhabited by 


beards in elf lucks ; their ftices painted white, yellow, or | Europeans. The tract uTthe N. irdrier.’healthie^^^^^ 
dirty rod ; their beads In one giiastly loan hand, and the inure open ; and the two great roads to Dumdum, the 
other stretched out like a bird’s claw to receive donations; ! artillery cantonment, and Barrackpoor, the country 
marriage processions, with the bride in a covered chair seat of the Governor-general, lie over a vast extent 
and the bridegrounk on horseback, so swathed round with of fertile country, divided imo rice-fields, orchards, 
garlands as hardly to be seen ; tradesmen sitting on the and gardens, and swarming with population. The vici- 
ground in the midst of their different commodities ; and nity of Calcutta is very pleasing ; “ as soon as its bound- 
old men, lookers on, perched, naked as monkeys, on the ary is passed, ttie roads wind through beautiful villages, 
fiat roofs of the houses ; carts drawn by oxen, and driven overhung with the finest and most picturesque foliage 
by wild looking men w'ith thick sticks, so unmercifully , the world can sliow, of the banyan, the palm, the tama- 
iised as to undeceive perfectly all our notions of Brahmin- i rind, suid the bamboo. Sometimes the glade opens to 
ical humanity ; attendants with silver mai'es, pressin^nlaina covered witli the rice-iiarvest, or to a sight of tho 
tlirough the crowd before the carriage of some greMILroad, bright river, with its ships, and wooded shores ; 
man or other; no women seen, except of the low^t^ gomettmes it contracts into little winding tracks, through 
class, and even these with heavy silver ornaments on fruit-trees, gardens, and cottages ; tKc gardens fenced in 
their dusky arms and ankles ; while coaches, covered up j with hedges of aloe and pine-.applc ; tlie cott^cs neater 
with red cloth, are seen conveying the inmates of the , than those of Calcutta, and mostly of mats and white 
neighbouring seraglios, to take what is called ‘the air;* j wicker-work, with thasched roofs and cane veran^hs, 
a constant creaking of cart wheels, wliieii are never , with gourds trailing over them, and the broad, tall plan- 
greased in India , a constant clamour of voieas, and an tains clustering round them." The rainy season at 
. ... . . i. Calcutta generally begins about June J 2., and terminates 

October 14. The average full of rain for three recent 
years was 69*83 inches ; tlie annual mean of the basp- 
ineter is 29*764 ; of the thermometer, 78^ 13'. The most 
pleasant and temperate period of the year is from Oct. 
to March ; by the middle of April, the weather becomes 


almost constant thumping and Jingling of drums, cym- 
bals, &c., in honour of some of their dmties ; and add to 
all this, a villainous smell of garlic, rancid cocoa-nut oil, 
sour butter, and stagnant ditches ; and you will under- 
stand the sounds, sights, and Bmclis, of what is calkd 
the ‘ Black Town ’ of Calcutta." Under the adminls- 


tration t>f the Marquis of Hastings, large sums were spent oppressively hot, often rising to 100° Falir. Tlie lowest 
in the imiirovemcnt and ventii.iCioii of Calcutta , a street temp, in Dec. 21 . 1835, was found to be &2P Fahr. 

60 ft. wide was carried through its centre in its longest , Calcutta ei^oys a very extensive internal navigation, 
diameter, and several squares were laid open, each ; by moans of the Ganges, and its numerous arms and 
having a tank, or reservoir in the middle, surrounded by i tribuUries; and it monopolises the whole of the ex- 
planted walks. The largest square, which is near tho tcrnal trade of Bengal. It is now, in fact, Canton perhaps 
5. extremity. Is 500 yards on each side, and contains a ■ excepted, the greatest emporium of the East ; the gross 


tank 60 ft. deep. Tiicrc are no covered ways, as in the 
cities of Persia, Turkey, &c., though, from the violent 
heats and rains, such would be very desirable. The ba- 
zars ill the native town arc very interior, and tho shops 
and warehouses have all a mean appearance : the public 
buildings there are few and small, and there is not a 
single minaret in the whole place. Tho most remark- 
able public edifice is the government-house, wliich is, 
" to say the least of it, a more sbow'y palace than London 
has to produce ; " it was built by the Marquis Wellesley, 
and consists of a centre and four wings, connected to- 
gether by circular passages, so constructed as to obtain 
the benefit of the air from whichever quarter the wind 
blows. The wings contain the private apartments, and 
that on the N.E. the council-room ; the centre has two 
very fine rooms, the upper one of which is the ball-room, 
ana both are lighted liy a proftislon of lustres, while at 
the same time they exhibit much good taste : the archi- 
tecture of most of the building is of the Ionic order. 
The other chief edifices are the town, and custom-houses, 
themint, St Jobn'scathedral, and another English church, 
all of which are contiguous to the government -house ; 
the Scotch Presbyterian church, a very handsome struc- 
ture } the Portuguese, Gredi, and Armenian churches ; 
the courts of justice , barrodes, gaol, hospitals, &c. There 
are many public colleges and benevolent institutions ; as 
the Hindoo, Molunnmedan, and Anglo-Indian colleges, 
and the college at Fort William ; the Calcutta grammar, 
ftwe, and other charity schools ; tte military and fe- 
nhan asylums ; poor-Ainds, &c. ; besides mmy 
, -iissiongry, and other religious associations. On 
r.W. side of the river are the extensive suburb of 
' B the **Blads Town," and the botanic 
I the cita^. Near the latter is ^e 


amount of its imports and eximrts amounting to from 
10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. a year. The principal fo- 
reign trade Is in the hands of Englisli merchants, but 
there are others amongst the Persian, Hindoo, Por- 
tuguese, Greek, Armenian, &c. inhabitants, who are in an 
extensive way of business. The native Portuguese and 
Armenian merchants have latterly been declining, both 
in wealth and Importance, while, on the other hand, the 
Parsees have increased in numbers and opulence, and 
there are several possessing a capital of 250,000/. 

In tlie Year 1837-38 the Value of Imports at, and Exports 
from, the Port of Calcutta was as follows : — 


Great Britam 
Pranre 
Bwt'den 
South .America 
North America 
Madras Coast 
Ceylon 

Maldlres and Laceadlvf* 
Bombav and Malabar 
Arabian and Persian Gul|ilis 
Riiigapore . 

Penang and Malacca 
China 

New Holland 
Java and Sumatra 
Pega 
Mauritius 
Bourbon 

Cape and St. Udana 
Total 


Imports, i 


2,n59,48.?l 
1&5^W6 
3 , 99.1 
4.S4C5 
7S.944 
196,909 
8AS7 
1.1.249 
171 AW 
12.1,174 
292,660 
99,279 
673,404 
6,144 
8,146 
142,667 
46,794 
1.1,404 
6,402 


4,069.952 


6^04 .634 
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The principal Articles of Import and l^xport were as 
follows: 


Imports. 
Betel nut 

Kooks and pamphleU 
Chunks 
Glass warso 
Guns and platola 
Metals • 
In>nmongery»fte. 
Pepper 
PleJ^ — *- 


Salt (duty paid) 

Spirits. ^ cider, &Ci 
Twist and Yam 
Wines 
Woods 
Woollens 

Exports. 

Opium 
Indiffo 
Sugar 
S^pebra 
Hire 

lUw cotton 
silk 

Piece goods 
Gunnv bags 
Hides 
Lae 


Quantity. 


181,61184 baaarmds. 
1,194,564 No. 

486,500 baxar mds. 
SOftiB - ’ 

817,415 - * 

5,387,399 lbs. 


10,600 chests 
95,861 baxar mds. 
814,771 — 

458,796 — 

1,695,881 
803,801 
18,4794 — 

1,176,104 pieres 
4/187,651 No. 
1,1.30/500 - 

47 .587i baxar mdb.| 


65,044 

88,980 

15,460 

89,671 

8,«S1 

497,463 

18,193 

58,916 

665,869 

1.34,901 

69,495 

518,8.56 

98,780 

45,403 

94,400 


8,189,839 

1,184,768 

671/191 

863.887 

847.888 
186,117 
465,458 
470,013 

38,311 
80, .381 
109,.>98 


A Table, showint; the total amount of the Import and 
export trade of Calcutta, &c. in 1836>37 and 1837-38, is 
inserted below. 

Innumerable small craft daily arrive from the interior, 
laden with the produce and manufactures of the difibrent 
pruvs. ; and the Calcutta market is well supplied with an 
abundance of excellent provisions : game, snipes, wild 
ducks, teal, and ortolans, are comparatively cheap ; stall- 
fed venison is as fat as in England, but without flavour : 
an immense variety of fruits of fine quality appear on 
European tables ; and an exquisite luxury is met with in 
the tapastvi or mango-fish (so called because it Is in sea- 
son with the mango fruit), and which has been hitherto 
found only in the rivers of Bflngal, the Birman empire, 
and Camboja rivers. 

'I'he population of the city is unequally distributed : 
its N. ana central portions, especially the former, are 
very densely inhabited *, the S. part much less so, owing 
to the dwellings of Europeans being so much more widely 
dispersed. The following is the latest census (1837), 
giving the relative proportions of the different races of 
resident inhabitants : — 


Hindoos - - I37.G51 

Mohammedans 58,744 


4,74G 
a, 133 
3.181 
165 
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Broiiglit lip 

209^66 

Chinese - 

362 

.Tews 

ao7 

Arabs 

Madrasses, 3 

851 

I'arsees, andf 
Native Chris- 1 

144 

tians - -J 

Low Castes 

19.084 

Total 

229.714 

- 144,911 7 

- 84,8035 • 

229,714 


Half Castes 
English • 

Portuguese 
French 
Armenians 
Mughs (Aracanese) 

Persians, called ) 

Moguls - S 

Carryforward au9,4G6 
Males 
Females 

The number of houses, huts, &c.^, in 18:17, was 65,495, 
exclusive of the suburbs. Calcutta is the seat of the 
chief Protestanc bisiicm of India of the Established 
Church of England ; of the supreme courts of justice ; 
of one of the courts of circuit and appeal for the presi- 
dency of Bengal ; of a vicar-apostolic of the Komish 
church, with authority over 1 4 priests and 10 churches, 
one of which is In that city. 

European society in Calcutta is gay and convivial ; and 
fftes and dinner-parties, both numerous and splendid, 
are given by the government officers and wealthy pri\ate 
individuals. A certain degree of formality and stiffiiess 
is, however, very prevalent ; and the Hrahminical insti- 
tutlon of castes would appear to have communicated 
itself to all ranks and classes of Europeans. 

Bishop Heber observes, that the large dinner-parties, 
in addition to the geographical situation, and other local 
peculiarities ; the aspect and architecture of tlic place; 
tlie multitude of servants, want of furniture ui the 
houses, &c., tend, except in respect of climato. to 
give Calcutta a striking resemblance to Petersburg. 
Besides private parties, there are public subscription 
assemblies, with coriversazfoni, cuneerts, and a theatre, 
though the latter is but little frequented. It is usual 
with Europeans to rise early, the pleasantest part of I he 
day being the first of the morning ; after tiffin (luneh), 
which is taken between 2 and 3 o'clock, many persons, 
during the summer heats, retire to sleep for two or 
three hours ; at sunset the fashionable drives of the 
Esplanade arc crowded with European vehicles of all 
sorts, and the dinner-hour soon aft<>r succeeds. The 
equipages of Calcutta embrace barouches, charlnts, til- 
buries, gigs, &c., as in England, drawn by a breed of 
horses which have been greatly improved through the 
government stud and importations from Europe and 
Arabia : but a grotesque and peculiar appearance strikes 


An Account showing the Total Amount of the Imjxirt and Export Trade of Calcutta In 18.36-37 and 1837-38 ; 
showing also the Amount of the I'rade witli eacli Country, and the proportion per cent, which the Trade with 
each Country bears to the Total Amount of the Trade. {Bell's Revleto of the Commerce of Bengal for 1836-37 
and 1837-38.) 
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• 

Cuuntries. 
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Vet 1 
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Europe. 


L. 


L 


L. 




United Kingdom 

• 

8,240,471 

60-1 

2/159,483 

50-6 

2,837,997 

48*3 



France ... 

DoniiiATk 


156,739 

4-2 

155,586 

3.9J3 

3*8 

284,258 

200 

4*2 



Nwiiden - 

Portugal ... 


• 

• 


0*1 


“ 



Total Europe 

- 

2,397,810 

64-3 

2,819,062 

K&l 

3,182,455 

46*5 

8,951,701 


Aata. 










Goromandd Coast 


89.736 

2*4 

186,9(» 

3*1 

177.131 

2*7 

115,439 

1*8 

Cevlon ... 

* 

3/i37 

0*1 

H/187 

0*8 

14,205 

0*2 

6,489 

0*1 

Coast of Malabar 


846,865 

6-6 

171,5.38 

4-2 

278.086 

4*1 

877,182 

4*8 

Maldive and l^accadlve Isles 

• 

15,591 

0-4 

13,259 

3 

5,969 

0*1 

4,7.33 

0*07 

1 1 1 IN M 

• 

86,403 

339,003 

2-3 

183A74 

3*0 

159,861 

2*4 

157,387 

2*4 

China 

* 

9*0 

673.401 

16*6 

1/189.478 

28*8 

S.a54/178 

31*6 

1 Singapore 


173,051 

5*0 

2'i8.ri59 

7*2 

878,058 

4*1 

317/181 

4*9 



(i8.541 

1*8 

99,879 

2*4 

48,416 

0*8 

6.5,t.30 

1*0 

Java and Sumatra 

; 

11,885 

18 

03 

8,156 

0*2 

84/iJ5 

58 

0*4 

11,715 

0*8 

New Uolland 

. 

.9,898 

0*06 

6,141 

0*9 

19,684 

6*3 

38,715 

0*6 

Pegu ... 

- 

139,587 

3*7 

148,667 

3*5 

141,578 

2*1 

144,697 

8*8 

Total Asia 

- 

1,175/148 

31*6 

l/Ji5A76 

40*9 

8/136.974 

45*4 



Africa. 


85,457 

0*7 


1*1 

138,399 

9*0 

154,905 

2* 

Bourbon ... 

_ 

10, .505 

0*3 


0*3 

40,835 

0*6 

55,670 

0* 

Cape of Good Hope 

- 

4,808 

0*1 


0*2 

11/144 

0*2 

83/178 

0* 

TotelAftlca 

- 

40,769 ' 

1*1 


1*6 

190,577 

8*8 
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America. 

Norfh America 


103,531 

2*7 

72.944 

1*9 

849,890 

.5*2 

180,787 

8*0 

Sooth Ametioa 

- 

9,808 

0*3 

45,465 

1*1 

7,844 

0*1 

8/119 

0*03 

A Total America 

• 

118,739 

3*0 

118,410 

3*0 

857,735 

5*3 

188,756 

8*03 

^ Orend Total 

- 

3.786A60 

100 1 

4.069/150 

100 

6,707,741 

_1(K) i 

6,504 A96 

too 1 
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CALDER. 

I# intw f , , , , 

IfortrWU 

fo yilinqnlM. the bm tatt 
'-■no mm aoMKH^t Bebtf, Of t|M noitbwia 
— imd run fUfliitlj, liure^heBded, «i^ almt 
^ed. The Anglo-Indian, or half-caite population, the 
product of an tatercoune between Buropeani and na- 
tWei* are more numeroui in Calcutta than any whwre 
die m li^la ; they are intelligent, Indpstrioua, ud gene- 
rally well educated, and possesi a degree of consideration 
In the wes of the -native population, though they are 
without any political influence. All of them BO' 
glUh, as well as the native dialect. Many of the half- 
cute Ibnales, daughters of mothers of high cute, are 
educated in the seminarlu in and near Calcutta, and 
often marry Buiopeans, when they are said to make 
most unexceptionable wlvu and mothers; their chll. 
dreu, in this cue, lose in one or two generations all 
distinctive mark of their Indian origin. A consider- 
able number of the new semlndars, and the retired 
traders who have become wealthy, reside In Calcutta ; 
where they have houses handsomely furnished in the Bu- 
ropean style ; drive the best hursts and equipages ; have 
adopted some English habits and tastes; speak the 
English language ; enter into the politics of the British 
empire, and are not ignorant of English literature. With 
all this, the education of their sons is often miserably 
neglect^, and they turn out mere spendthrifts ; but the 
fact is sufilclently and generally manifest, that the native 
inhabitants of all ranks siiow a willingness to learn and 
speak English, an increasing anxiety to send their chil- 
dren to our schools, and a growing neglect of cute and 
other national prejudices ; tendencies which. If properly 
taken advantage of, may, ere long, be turned much to 
our mutual benefit. 

The great bulk of the natlvu have a very bad cha- 
racter, being prdfidents in intrigue, falsehood, and chi- 
canery; prone to perjury, theft, gambling, and all kinds 
of dishonesty; and of a cowardly disposition : but it is 
generally admitted that the morality of tiie native inha- 
bitants of Calcutta is at a lower ebb than that of those in 
the provincial districts. A perceptible amendment in the 
morals and pursuits of the people is, however, said to be 
taking place. The Bengiuee dialect, which bad long 
been looked on with much prejudice by the natives of 
India, Is now reviving, and variaus works are published 
in it every year. Numerous periodical works, news- 
papers, &c., issue from the press in Calcutta; amongst 
which are the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, the Cal- 
cutta Courier, and the Englishman, daily ; one paper 
twice, and another throe times, a week ; 6 weekly ones ; 
of which one Is in the native tongue, and another, the 
Iteformer, an English paper, conducted by n.itivo gen- 
tlemen ; various other native publications ; and 5 monthly, 
and 2 yearly (English) journals. There are several 
distingulshea scientitic, literary, and other associalions, 
in Calcutta ; as the Asiatic Society, which owes its ori- 
gin to Sir W. Jones ; the Medkal and Physical, Agricul- 
tural pnd Horticultural, Societies; the Chamlier of 
Commerce, Trade Association, Ac. To the very able 
monthly journal of the Asiatic Society we have been 
much indebted in this and various articles of the present 
work. 

In 1098 the British factory was removed thither 
fVoin Uooghly ; but in the early part of the last century 
C.ilcutta was but a paltry village, belonging to the 
N iidden district, and inhabited chiefly by husl^dmen. 
Chowringheo was also but a straggling village, and a 
forest jungle, interspersed here and there with patches 
of cultivated Kind, covered what is now the Esplanade, 
so late as I7.'>6. In that year Sunija-iil-Dowlah, the 
Boubahdar of Bengal, dispossessed the English of their 
settlement ; on which occasion 146 Englishmen, who had 
been left to defend the factory, were shut up at night in ! 
the bla^ hole (a part of the old fort, taken down in 
1818), of which number only 23 were found alive next 
morning. Col. Clive, with some Madras troops, retook 
Calcutta Jan. 1, 1757 ; since which it has been quietly 
retained by the British, and risen to its present degree, 
of Importance. { Hamilton* t E. 1. Got. i. 3 '..5— 321). ; 

Hindostan, 1. 48—61 . ; Heber's Journal, ^c. i 
Journals of ike Astatic Soc. of Great Britain and Bengal^ 
^c.} Mod. TVsw.lx.se— 11.5.) . 

CALDER, a river of England, in Yorkshire, rises on 
the 8 B. side of Boleswortn-hlll, In the grand central 
range of English mountains, and flowing In an E. direc- 
tion, at a little distance fh>m Halifax and Dewsbury, and 
past Wakefield, unites with the Aire at Castleford. This 
river Is of great importance in the canal system of York- 
shire and Lancashire, and has been rendered navl^le 
for a great part of ita course. Another river of the same 
name rises on the W. side of the same hill, and, flowing 
W., fklls into the lUbble. It Is of very infisiior Im- 
portance'. (flee Humbbr.) 

CALICUT, a tearlt. distr. of Hindostan, prov. Ma- 
labar, which see. 

Caucut, a marii. town of Hindostan, cap. of the 


CALIFOilNIA. 

The prlnhlpal exports 
are pspiier, t^ eoMor^. 

and wax; but CaUciit Is destltule of any good harbour. 
This was the first ptaee In JadU made by we Portuguese 
under Vasco do Gama, who arrived here 18th May, 
1498. In 1508 the Portuguese were r«>ulsed,witfa great 
slaughter, iu an attack on the place, and tbelr commander 
killed. In 1766 It was taken by Hyder All, and Tlppoo 
afterwards destroyed the fort and town, obliging the in- 
habitants to migrate to Nelluru ; but on the conquest of 
the prov. by the British In 1790, most of them returned 
to it, and in 1800 Calicut again numbered 6,000 houses. 
^^Uon*s E, I. Gaz. i. 326. ; Journal qfthe Asiat. Hoc. 

CALIFORNIA, a countiy of N. America, extending 
along its W. coast from N. lat., and between 

long. 107° and 124° W., having N. the W. territories be- 
longing to the U. States, B. Mexico and the Gulph of 
California, and S. and W. the N. Pacific Ocean. It is 
naturally divided into Old or Lower, and New or Upper, 
California ; which, as they dillhr widely, both as to form- 
ation and products, we shall notice separately. 

Calivornia (Lower), a long narrow peninsula on the 
W. coast of N. America, between 22° 48^ and 32° N. lat., 
and 109° 18' to 11^ 30' W. long., having N. Upper Ca- 
lifornia, E. the Gulph of California, which separates it in 
almost its entire length IVom the Mexican prov. of Sonora, 
and S. and W. the N. Pacific Ocean ; length about 760 
m. ; breadth varying ftom .30 to 100 m., with an average 
of 50 or 60 m. ; area 38,000 sq. m. Pop. perhaps not 
more than 14,000 or 15,000. (Forbes.) 

A chain of rocky mountains, not more than 5,000 ft. in 
height, runs through the centre of the peninsula from 
S.E. to N.W. The surface of the country consists of 
groups of bare rucks broken by ravines and hills, inter- 
spersed with tracts of a sandy soil nearly as unproductive. 
It is, in fact, one of the most barren and unattractive 
regions within the temperate zone. In some sheltered 
spots, where the soil has not been carried away by the 
torrents from the mount^s, or in others which.chance 
to be fertilised by small streams (which are very scarce), 
there is mould of great fertility ; but such spots are 
rare and of small extent. There are some tolerable 
harbours ; but the same barrenness reigns around them 
that prevails elsewhere, and renders them ineligible as 
situations for towns. Lower California is said to be rather 
rich in minerals. At its S. extremity there arc argentife- 
rous lead ores ; in other parts there are ntinos of gold and 
silver; but of those none are now wrought, with the ex- 
ception of those o(San Antonio, in or about the 24th paral- 
lel, which afford a trifling produce. The climate is exces- 
sively dry and hot : unlike Mexico, the rains, except in the 
most southerly parts of the peninsula, occur ilurhig the 
winter mouths ; summer rains scarcely occur N. of Lo- 
reto, near lat. 26° N. Violent hurricanes arc frequent, 
but not earthquakes. Timber is very scarce, and by far 
the greater portion of the country is incapable of pro- 
ducing a single blade of corn. The sheltered valleys only 
near the different missions are cultivated with maize, and 
yield a variety of ftuits. Dates, figs, Ac., are dried, pre- 
served, and exported ; wine is also mode and cxjiorted, 
and a kind of spirit is distilled fruni the muscat. Cattle 
are rather numerous as compared with the population, 
and feed in part on the leaves of the musquito tree, a 
s})ecies of acacia. Wolves, foxes, deer, goats, several 
snakes, lizards, and scorpions are amongst the wild ani- 
mals ; and the fertility of the sea, if properly taken ad- 
vantai^ of, would make amends for the indomiuble bar. 
renness of the land. The pearl-fishery in the Gulph of 
California has been filmed from its first discovery, and in 
the 17th and 18th centuries large quantities of pearls were 
obtained by the Spanish adventurers. Violent moans, at- 
tended with frequent loss of life to the Indians, wore 
often resorted to, to carry on the fishery : It was custom- 
ary with the Spani.'irds to kidnap and employ by force as 
divers all the inhabitants of the coasts and islands of the 
gulph they could lay their hands on. When the Jesuits 
had settled in California, they obtained the prohibittoii ui 
such practices towards the Indians under their pro- 
tecrion ; and divers wore then brought from the opposite 
or Mexican side of the gulph, in which none were allowed 
to fish for pearls but such as had the viceroy’s licence. 
When prosecuted to Its greatest extent, from 600 to 800 
divers were employed ; the flshenr was carried on by 
vessels of 15 to ^0 tons* burden. The oysters were dj- 
vlded as follows : two for the “ armador,'* or owner of 
the vessel ; two for the “ busos,” or divert ; and one for 
the king, whose fifth, at the commencement of the 17th 
century, often produced a value of no less than 12,000 
dollars per annum for every bark employed. The oysters 
were then Immediately opened. The pearls found in those 
belonging to the divers were equ ily divided amongst 
them, and either sold on the instant to the anna»r, to 
whom they were always indebted for their outfitTaind 
previous advances, or to dealers on shore, who supplied 



CALIFORNIA. 600 

tlim with •plritf, dioeolatft, tiittr,cliani. I ndo, nms ihraug^ a eomilij euiable of nutaliitng a 

Ota more |tat ttuaim aiiwioie. In in^ Tba San Jenu Marla ere 

Oapteln Hall soinllMOfilerinferadlSiNreiiChrdlitifiMMdt bms linelmtf natlaahro iliniaini. <iiMthi OTtin« 
the laigeit wereftrft lidaaMe for jSevS^n, and ofthe into taMialHMgl^he Rlede taBoSS^tm hat a 
reit,8weretheihareoftfaeo«tiert,Sdrtliefflven,aadS K.W. ootoneeriMiitySQOBi., andfailaJntothe Bayof 
only of the government. SiiteenorlSainallTeisela erenow Monterey. The other ftrearaa are mere rivulete. end 
annually employed In the gulph, each of which obtataa, the aenend inOfeqnmicy of rlTen and ipringi la the 
in Mvourable seatoni, from 800 to 1.000 dollar** worth of chief defect of Um eonnby ; thou^ water may be ob- 
pearls. In 1881, four tolerably large veaiels fr’om the op- tained In moft piadea by iflgglng. The idlmate of Call- 
posite coast of Mexico, with 180 divers, together obtained fomb^ and indeed of all the country on the W. side of 
pearls to the value of 2,6601. {Forbes. ) Pearls, tortoise* the Rocky Mountains, is considerably wanner than that of 
shell, a few bullocks* hides, dried beef, dried fhilts, the countiy In the £. parts of America, in the same 
cheese, soap, Ac., constitute all the exports of liower Ca- latitudes. Near the Colorado, the heat of summer is 
llfomia, which are mostly sent to San Bias and Maaatlan, sometimes intense, reaching IdOP Fahr^ Coulter) : during 
in small coasting vessels. The imports are —provisions, the month of December, 1826, Capt. Beechay found the 
clothing, agricultural and domestic utensils, supplies for mean temperature at San Frandsco S8P Fahr. So fkr ax 
the ceremonies of the church, and a small amount of the known, minerals are of very little Importance ; E. of Santir 
ordinary luxuries of life. Ynes (about lat. 84<) 3(K), a small silver mine was wrought 

This country was discovered by Hernando de Gri- for some time, and small q^uantitiesofgold have been found 
jalva In 1534 ; but no settlement was made by the Spa- in one of the streams falling into the S. Tule lake ; but 
niards till towards the conclusion of the succeeding excepting these, limestone and clay, none else have been 
centuiy, when some Jesuits established themselves discovered o( any value; and in this respect, as well as 
here, with the view of converting the natives. They in its abundance of vegetable and animal life, and the 
found the latter feeble, timid, and indolent, little ad- fertiliU of some of its districts, it strikingly contrasts 
vanced above the rudest state of barbarism ; living by with Lower fJalifomia. There is a profusion of fo- 
hunting and fishing and the spontaneous produce of the rest trees, including oak, elm, ash, beech, birch, planes, 
soil, destitute of agriculture ; the men without any co- and many virieties of pine, which grow to a large sise, 
vering whatever, and any fixed forms of government or and are often spread out into extensive forests. Its abun- 
religion apparently unknown. Loreto, considered the dance of timber, and the goodness of its shores, afford 
capital, and various other small settlements, were esta- great facilities for siiip-bullding and the acquisition of 
blfshed in different parts of the country by the Jesuits, maritime importance. Although many fine fruits are 
who instructed the natives in agriculture, and persuaded easily cultivated, few arc indigenous. Amongst those 
many of them to adopt settled habitations ; but this civil- whlrti are, is a species of vine, producing grapes of con- 
isation has taken no real root, and the Indians appear to siderable size, and so plentiful, that considerable quanti- 
be rapidh diminishing. Perhaps half the natives of ties of brandy are made from them. Amoi^ the wild 
Lower (California have been nominally converted to animals, Forbes reckons the American lion (^/rs conco- 
Christiauity. (ForheSt Alex.. Caftfomia. 1839, 1—75.; tor), the American tiger ( Frirs onca)^ builkloes, stags. 
Coulter, Dr., in Geog. Joum.. vol. v. &c.) roes, elks, the wild mountain cat, bears, wolves, jackals, 

California (Upper or New), in its widest sense, numerous herds of wild cattle, foxes, polecats, otters, 
comprises all that extensive portion of N. America beavers, hares, rabbits, and a profusion of other kinds of 
between lat. and 42*’ N., and long. lOT^’and 124° W. game. The elk, and argali {Ovis pygargus. Cuv.) are 
Within these limits it includes tlie territory discovered domesticated ; the bison is hunted for its skin, which 
by Sir F. Drake, and named by him New Albion ; and is used in many parts of Spanish America as a bed or 
has N. the W. territoHes claims by the United States ; carpet. Birds are exceedingly abundant. Otters and 
E. the river Colorado, which separates it from Mexico ; beavers arc found in all the rivers, lakes, and bays ; but 
S. Loincr California; and W. the N. Pacific Ocean, their numbers have greatly decreased, since the country 
Tho'E. and central parts of this region are occupied by began to be more settled. Captain Beechey estimated 
the Rocky Mountains, an Immense chain running N. the annual export of skins In 1824 at 2,000 ; and the 
and S. ; and on the W. side of these, by a dry and sandy quantity is now probably less than this, though it migiit 
plain or desert, about 700 m, in length, with a breadth of no doubt be increased by a better system of hunting, 
about 100 ni. at its S., and 200 m. at its N. extremity. The sea contains exhaustless stores or fish. 

This plaiii forms the E. boundary of the inhabited, and The Indians of Upper California are seldom much 
indeed only liabitable portion of Upper California. The more than 5 ft. in height, and of a dark copper-colour ; 
part iniiabited by Europeans and other foreign settlers is they have projecting lips, broad and flat noses, low fore- 
mercly a tract extending along the shore or the Pacific heads, over which their hair, which is long and straight, 
for about 500 in., and hounded Inland by the first range grows down near the eyebrows ; beard generally scanty, 
of hills, with an average breadth of 40 m. ; area about They have a timid carriage, are indolent, pusillanimous, 
20,000 sq. m. Pop. (1831) 23,000. This territory has and without any of the boldness, industry, and activity 
been thus divided : — evinced by the Indians nearer the pole. Excepting those 

that have been converted in the different missions, the 
women go nearly, and the men entirely, naked. They 
are filthy in their habits, have few articles of furniture, 
and live in wigwams built in great part of a kind of bul- 
rush, of which also they construct their rafts, and what 
clothing they use. In their primitive state they have no 
The first ridge of mountains met with on passing inland agriculture, hut subsist on wild herbs, seeds, which the 
is a continuation of the central chain of l^wer Callfor- women collect and grind into a meal, fish, the Testaceie 
nia, which, after entering this portion of the country, on the shores; the products of the chase, and whsde’s 
divides into several ranges, which diverge from each flesh and blubber, whenever that animal is cast upon the 
other as they advance N. Some ot the more inland shore ; an event which occasions great rejoicing, 
ranges are constantly capped with snow, and it is sup- In 1831, 18,700 Indians, nominally converted to Chris- 
posed in about 42° N. lat. they join the table-land, which tianity, resided in the 21 missions. The men are em- 
divides the waters flowing into the Columbia river from ployed in agricultural labours, or in the warehouses and 
those which fall into the Bay of San Francisco. Surface laboratories of the mission ; the women are occupied in 
of the country near the ocean very diversified ; in some spinning, grinding com, and other domestic duties. All 
places elevate into ranges of hill from 1,(KX) to 3,000 ft. are fed and clothed by the friars, to whom they are, in 
nigh, in others spread out into extensive plains. Some fact, slaves : their modes and condition of life have been 
of the hills seem chlefiy composed of sandstone ; the somewhat improved ; but >thoir numbers are evidently 
soil elsewhere is often light ana sandy, though fertile, or diminishing. The whole of the free settlers. Including 
of the richest loam : in some spots it is marshy, but those of mixed bhxid, do not exceed .5,000. The greatest 
generally it Is characterised by dryness. Upper Califor- part of the lands, and especially those to the S. of 
nia possesses several good harbours : San Francisco, in Monterey, are in the hands of the missionaries : those 
lat. 38°, is one of the largest and best on the W. coast parts, however, which, both as to fertility and climate, 
of America. The country Immediately behind the first are best suited for emigrants, lie N. and B. ofthe Bay 
range of mountains is said to be superior even to that of Francisco : these are as yet unoccupied, and peculiarly 
near the shore, and to consist of plains, lakes, and hills, favourable for the culture of grain, and for the rearing of 
beautifully diversified, very fertile, and abounding with cattle. In 1831, the harvest produced 14,438 quarters, of 
timber. The plain between the first and second moun- which 7,857 were wheat, and the rest maize, barley, Ac. 
tain-ranges contains the two Tule lakes. These, which The potato thrives in California, and, as well as all 
are of very considerable dimensions, are connected by a green pot-herbs, was introduced by the Europeans : the 
river, which, following a N.W. course, fallt, after es- son and climate are found very suitable for Aax : hemp 
caping from the N. extremis of the upper lake, into of good ouality was formerly cultivate to a considerable 
the Bay of St Frandsco. After the Rio Colorado, the extent. The vine ( VUts vin(fefd) thrives in an extraor- 
largS rivers are those which frill into the Bay of St. dinary degree, and wines and brimdies of a superior 
FranAco: the prindpal is the Sagramento; the only quality are made in lam quratitles. California has 
river in the country which has a S.mrection, it is naviga- analogous latitude with the finest wine countries in 
ble for several hundii^ miles inland, and, like the Colo- J the world, and will probably, at a future period, be- 
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erne ed«lirated for Its wines. The ollre Is pro 
ooced In very nreat perfecUon. Cattle, however, havi 
hitherto been the staple produce of the country. Their 
increase since their introduction. In 1760-70, has been 
quite entraordinaiy, the stock In 1831 being, of — 
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besides numerous herds running wild. Its chief exports 
are hides, tallow, and cattle, with small quantities of wheat, 
wine,-raisins, and olives ; the whole amounting In value, 
perhaps, to '^6,000/. a year. The chief imports are various 
Alnds of useful manufactures, with deals, salt, silks, can- 
dles, ftr. The presidios are military governments, 
administered ffirmerly, under the Mexicans, by a com- 
mandant, with a body of about 250 inferior troops. The 
hea<i places of tlie presidios are commonly a Muare of 
about 100 yds., surrounded by a wall of unburnea bricks, 
and containing a few houses, barracks, chprch, &c. ; at 
a short distance from each is a small fort : but all are 
very ill kept and insignificant. In their neighbourhood 
are some ranchos^ or national farms, set apart for the 
use of the soldiers. The various missions we clusters of 
houses usually built In a square, with a territory of about 
15 sq, m. cacn, free from government taxes, and each 
siiliordinate to a Franciscan friar, termed a prefect. 
There are small/yec towns, inhabited by retired soldiers, 
&c., w’hich have their own mayor, town-council, and 
internsd jurisdiction. This country was in part dis- 
covered by Cobrillo, a Spanish navigator, in 1542, and 
its N. part, called New Albion, by Sir F. Drake, in 157H. 
In 1768 it was first colonised by the Spaniards, and 
until after tiie resolution in Mexico, formed a province 
of tiiat country. In Nov. 1836, the people of Monterey and 
Its vicinity rose, attacked and subdued tlie garrison, ex- 
pelled all the Mexican (linctionarics and troops, declared 
California independent, and established a congress of 
deputies for its future government. (Forbes's Califor- 
nia^ 1839, pp. 78—325. ; Coulter^ Dr.^ in Geog. Journal, 
vol. V.) 

C ALLA H (EL), a town of Barbary, reg. Algiers, on a 
mountain, and surrounded by ramifications of the Atlas, 
].'’i m. N.E. Mascara. It is a dirty and ill-contrivcd 
town, having neitlier drains, pavement, nor cause, 
ways. It has a citadel, and a large manufactory of 
carpets and htimooses, or woollen cloaks. Several vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood arc engaged in the same 
employment. Dr. Shaw thinks, that it may have been 
the* Gitlui or Avfac of l*tolemy. (Shaw's Travels, 2d ed. 
p. 25.) 

CALL AN, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Kilkenny, prov. 
Leinster, on the King’s River, an affluent of the Nore, 
72 m. S.W. by S. Dumin. Pop. of the town, liberties, 
and |>ar)sb, in 1821, 5.676; in 1831, 6,111 : and in 1834, 
6,262 ; of which 197 were of the established church, and 
6,065 R. Catholics. The town was anciently walled, 
and a place of considerable strength ; but was stormed 
and dismantled by Cromwell in IwO. The streets form 
a cross, with lanes branching from them, and the houses 
are, In general, very IndilTerent. The parish church wiu 
anciently a monastic building ; the Roman Catliolic chapel 
is modern. There is also an Augustine friary, with a 
large chapel, n national school, a dispensary, and a loan 
fund. A party oi tlie constabulary is staiioned here. 
'J’he corporation, which consists of a sovereign, bur- 
gesses, and freemen, returned 2 mem. to the Irish 
II. of C. till the Union, when it was disfraiichiseil. 'i'lic 
lihcrtics extend to a considoralilo distance round the 
town. 'J'hc only trade is in grain. Markets, held in a 
small market-house, on Tuesdays and Saturdays ; and 
for pigs, on every Monday from January to May. Fairs 
hero on 4th May, 13tli June, 10th July, 21st August, 10th 
October, 4th Novemlier, and 14th December. Post-office 
revenue in 1630, 233/. ; in 1836, 3184 The mall coach 
from Dublin to Cork passes through Callan, and a car 
plies to It from Clonmell three times a week, conveying 
an average of four passengers each trip. (Stat. Surv. i j 
Railwajf Jlep.) I 

CALLANDER, a bor. of Scotland, co. Perth, valley 
of Mentelth, beautifully situated on the left bank of the 
Telth, 16 m. N.W. Stirling. It may be regarded as the 
threshold of the Highlands in this quarter, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides exerot the S. by stupendous moun- 
tains, forming part of the Grampians ; Banledi, the highest 
and most striking, being 3,009 ft. above the level of the sea. 
Pop. 1,200. Gamic and English are both spoken, and the 
Highland dress is partially worn. A classical Interest has 
of late years been hnpartca to this town, and to the district 
with Which It Is connected, by Sir Walter Scott’s poem 
of ** The La^ of the Lake.” Loch Katherine ana the 
Troflachf C’brlstlad country ”), so celebrated in t^t ; 
porno. He 16 m. W. from Calunder ; and the activity and 
promor^liMdi mark this neat lUUe town are chiefly 
MOnMlile to the advantages It derives from lying In the I 
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line of the great thoroughfare leading to these romantic 
scones. Not fewer, at an average, than 50 strangers ore 
said to sleep in Callander every night during five 
months of summer and autumn, on their way to and 
from the Trosachs. The place abounds with inns, and 
most families let beds for the accommodation oftra^ 
vellers. The head inn, lately built, would do no dls. 
credit to any town of the Kingdom. Manufactures 
have not yet found their way to this place. The town is 
built on feus, or building leases, holding of the noble 
family of Perth, now represented by Lord Willoughby 
d'hresby ; to each of which is attached an acre or more 
of ground, varying in yearly rent from 1/. 10s. to 3/., so 
that each family has a source of employment within 
itself, almost peculiar to Callander. The only public 
building In tiie town is the parish church, a modem 
edifice, with a spire. It has also an efficient pai:ish 
school. 

CALLAO, a sea-port town of Peru, about 6ni. W. 
from IJma, of which It is the port, on the N. side of 
a projecting tongue of land, opposite to the barren island 
of San Lorenzo, which protects the W. side of its bay ; 
lat. 120 3M5" S., long. 77® A* liV'W. The houses In 
the town are mean and poor, with mud walls and flat 
roofs, ft is well fortified. The roadstead is by far the 
best on the Peruvian coast, with good ancliorage in from 
7 to 10 fathoms. There Is a rudely constructed pier, 
within which vessels of largo burden may load and un- 
load. There Is a vegry good carriage road from Callao to 
Lima. The present town is of comparatively modem 
origin ; the former town having been wholly destroyed 
and submerged in a dreadful earthquake that occurred 
! in 1746, whleli also destroyed great part of Lima. In 
calm weather the ruins of the old town arc still visible 
under the water at a siinrt distance from the present 
town. In November, 1820, Lord Cochrane cut out the 
Ksracralda, a large Spanish ship of war, from under the 
guns of tlie castles of Callao. These surrendered to the 
independents in the course of the following year. 
(Stevenson's S. America, 1. 134. ; Hall's S, Ame- 

rica, Ac.) 

CALLK ( LA), a factory founded by the French African 
Company, on the N. coast of Africa, reg. Algiers, near 
the Tunisian frontier. It stands on a peninsiilated rock 
nearly surrounded by the sea, and was well fortified. This 
was formerly the principal seat of the coral flsliery r.ar- 
ried on along the Barbary coast. It was nearly de- 
stroyed by the Algerines ir 1827. 

CALLIANEE, an ini. town of Hindostan, prov. Au- 
rungabad, presid. Bombay, 24 m. N.E. that city ; lat. 19° 
ly N., long. 73® 15' £. It is the cap. of a distr. of the same 
name, and sUnds on the S. bank of the Cailas river, sur- 
rounded by ruins : It is, however, populous, and carries 
on some trade in cocoa-nuts, oil, coarse cloths, brass, 
and earthenware. It siutained many sieges during the 
wars between the Moguls and Mahrattas. The district 
of Calliancc is a strong hilly country extending along the 
sea-coast, opposite the islands of Bombay, Safsette, Ac., 
bounded E. by the W. Ghauts, and containing the towns 
of Basscin, Panwell, Chowl, Riijapoor, &c. : its towns are 
large and tolerably well peopled ; but its villages smaij, 
meanly built, and tliinly scattered. (Hamilton's E.9. 
Gax. 1. 327.) 

CALLINGTON, a town and par. of England, co. 
Cornwall, middle div., E. bund. Area of par. 2,600 
acres. Pop. of do.. 1,386. The town, in a low and un- 
pleasant situation, is 7 in. S. S.W. Tavistock. It was 
made a bor. in the 27th of Elizabeth, and returned 2 
mem. to the II. of C. from that period down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, when ft was disfranchised. 
The right of election was in the owners of burgage 
tenures paying scot and lot. 


CALLOSA DE ENSARRIA, a town of Spain, Va- 
Icncia, 18 m. S.S.W. Denia, near the confluence of the 
Guadalestand Algar, In a mountainous country that pro- 
duces fine raisins, and excellent wine, almonds, and fruit. 
Pop. 6.100. 

CALLOSA DE SEGURA, a town of Spain, Valencia, 
4 m. E. Orihucla, on the river Segura. Pop. 4,443. (;har- 
coal, known by the name of granixa, is here manufac- 
tured from the stalks of hemp ; it is said to be superior 
to any other for the manufacture of gunpowder, and Is or 
was used in the preparation of that made for the Spanish 
artillery. (Mtflano, Sup. p.l59.) 

CALMAR, or KALMAR, a sea-port town of Sweden, 
cap. prefecture of same name, on the W. side of the nar- 
row strait of the Baltic separati^ the island of (Eland 
from the continent, 90 m. N. E. E. Carlscrona ; lat 
56® 4(K W' N., long. 16® 2^ 1^' B. Pop. 6,346. It stands 
on the small island of Quamholm, which communicates 
with the mainland, where there is a suburb, by a bddge 
of boats. It is built of wood, and is strongly fortified. 
The castle, in the suburb, formerly looked upon as one 
of the keys of the kingdom, is now occupied as ajfruse 
of corrednon. Calmar is the seat of a bishopric, a|d has 
an academy and a dockyard. The cathedral is a fine 
stone building ; and the hotel of the prefect, the hotel 
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de Ville, and some other public cdfflces, are of t ho rame 
enduring material. Its port is small, but safe and com- 
modious. There are manufactures of woollen stuffs, 
tobacco, and potash ; with breweries, ftc. Previously to 
the annexation of the provinces of Schonen and Blek- 
ingen to Sweden, this town was of much greater conse. 
ouence than at present. Its importance as a fortress has 
declined ; and its commerce, which was formerly very 
considerable, has been mostly transferred to Stockholm ; 
but timber, alum, tar, hemp, &c., are still exported. 

This if a very old town. Having been burnt down in 
1647, it was rebuilt on the island of Quarnhulm, being 
previously situated on the mainland where its suburb 
now stands. It lias been the scene of some very im- 
portant events in Swedish history. Hero, in 1397, was 
concluded the famous treaty which united the kingdoms 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, under the vigorous 
sceptre of queen Margaret, surnamed the Northern 
Semiramis. But in its consequences this treaty was 
very ruinous to Sweden. Here also, in 1520, Gusta- 
vuB Vasa disembarked to deliver his country from the 
domination of foreigners and of a sanguinary tyrant. 
JiOuis XVIII. resided at Calmar in 1804, and erected at 
Stensm a tablet in honour of Gustavus. In 1800 a fire 
destroyed a great number of the houses, with the build- 
ings of the academy. (Dicr. GAigraphique, ^c.) 

CALNE, a pari, bor., market town, and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Wilts, hund. Caine, the bor. being situated on 
the great coach road from liondon to Bristol, 82 m. W. 
from the former, and 25 m. E. from tlic latter. The 
bor. formerly comprised 885 acres, and h.'id. in 1831, a pop. 
of 2,ri40 ; but the Boundary Act made tiic limits of the 
pari. bor. coincident with those of the par., which in- 
cludes an area of 7.964 acres, and had, in 1831, a pop. of 
4,795. The town is well built, with stone houses, and is 
well paved and lighted with gas. ** It is clean and re- 
spectable ; but the manufacture of cloth, which used to 
be carried on to a considerable extent, has for some 
years been on the decline ; and several factories, which 
appear in perfect repair, are now unteiianted.” {Muni- 
ciptU Boundary Report.) “ It has become a mere 
country town, of respectable appearance and considerable 
extent. It has the advantage of inland water communi- 
cation by a cut from the Kennet and Avon canal, and is 
a place of much thoroughfare.*’ {Boundary Report.) 
The church, a large ancient structure, has a tower by 
Inigo Jones ; and there are various dissenting chapels. 
The town-hall was erected at the expense of the Mar- 
quis of I^ansdowne. The grammar-school, founded in 
1660, has two exhibitions to Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
and there are British and national schools, Sunday 
schools, &c. A court for the recovery of small debts is 
held once every 6 weeks. 

(Lalne is a bor. by prescription : it began to send mcm. 
to the II. of C. hi tho reign of Edw'ard I. ; and regularly 
sent 2 mem. from the reign of Uich.*ird 11. down to tlic 
passing of the Reform Act, which deprived it of one of its 
mem., and at the same time extended the limits of the 
bor. as stated above. Previously to the Reform Act the 
right of voting was in the burgesses, who might be inde- 
finitely increased. Registered electors, in 1837-38, 178. 
The municipal limits coincide with those of the old bor. 
Bowood, the magnificent seat of the Marquis of Ijans- 
downe, lies about Urn. W. from the town. Market- 
day, Tuesday ; fairs, March 6. July 22. 

CALVADOS, a dep. of France, so called from a chain 
of rocks of that name that stretches along part of its 
coast, bounded N. by the English Channel, E. by the 
dep. Kure, S. by Ome, and W. by that of La Manchc. 
Area 5.56,093 hectares. Pop. 601,775. Surface mostly 
flat, tho only hills of any consequence being in the 
arrond. of Vire, in the S.W. comer of the dep. Soil of 
the plains composed principally of calcareous clay ; the 
soil of the valleys, of which there are several of large 
extent, is princi^ly alluvial, and that of the hilly parts 
sandy. MlneralB unimportant, with tho exception of 
coal, of which about 340 quint, (met.) are annuuly pro- 
duced at Littry. Climate rather cold and moist. There 
are several rivers, but none of them is navigable for uiy 
considerable extent Inland. Coasts in most parts inac- 
cessible ; and the dep. has no good harbour. Pasturage 
is more attended to than tillage ; but tht latter is in a 
more advanced state than in most other departments. The 
average produce of wheat is estimated at about 1,400,000 
beet.; and that of barley, oats, rye, and buckwheat, may 
be taken at about as much more. Apples are largely 
cultivated, and cider is the common beverage of the 
country. The potato culture has recently been much 
extended. Gxen but little used in field labour. Mea- 
dowB yerv extensive, extending over about 123,000 hec- 
tares, ana their management well understood. In the 
vMleys. lame herds of cattle are fattened for the markets 
of Pari^ Rouen, and Caen. They are bought lean in 
me de&tments of Finisterre, COtes-du-Nord, Sarthe, 
Mayennr, &c. The dairy Is also an object of much 
attention ; and large quantities of superior butter and 
cheese are produced. Total stock of cattle estimated at 
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160,000 head. The horses of thls^rt of Normandy are 
reckoned the finest in France : stock estimated at 80,000, 
exclusive of 12,000 mules and asses. Sheep have been 
vastly improved during the present century. Annual 
produce of wool 310,000 kilogs. Great numbers of hogs 
are fattened. The forests cover nearly 40,000 hectares. 
The lace manufactory is widely diilbaed, particularly 
about Caen ; and the spinning and weaving of cotton 
and wool occupy a great number of bands ; there are, 
also, |)aper-mllls, oil-mills, tanneries, refineries of beet- 
root and foreign sugar, distilleries, Ac. The mackerel 
and herring fishery is successflilly carried on along the 
coast. The dep. Is divided into 7 arrond., and sends 7 
mem. to the Chamber of Deputies. Number of electors, 
4,191. Public revenue in 1831, 18,943,666 fr. Principal 
towns, Caen, Lisieux, Bayeux, Falaise, Hoiiflcur, and ‘ 
Vire. (ifttgo, art. Calvados.) 

CAL VI, a sea-port town of Corsica, N.W. coast of 
tho island, on an elevated peninsula in the gulph of the 
same name ; lat. 42° 34' V* N., long. 8° 45' 16" E. Pop. 
1,4.57. It has a good harbour and road; but derives its 
principal consequence from its strong citadel, flanked 
with five bastions. It was taken by the English in 1794, 
but not till after a siege of 61 days. 

CAMAUGUE (LA), a river island of France, dfip. 
Bouches-du-Khone, being, in fact, the delta of the Rhone. 

It lsi)f a triangular form, and extends from Arles to the 
sea ; having £. the Great Rhone, or main branch of the 
river, N. and W. the Little Rhcne, and S. the sea. It is 
quite flat, and is supposed to contain about 66,000 hec- 
tares, of which about 12,000, lying princi)>ally along the 
river, arc cultivated ; the rest consists of lagoons, marshes, 
wastes, &c. The lagoons, particularly that of Vulcarls, 
are very extensive: they aro mostly situated in the 
centre of the island and along the sea coast, where the 
ground is lowest. Except in certain districts, where 
sand predominates, the soil is, in general, very fertile. 
The cultivated portion produces excellent crops of 
wheat and barley ; and the marshes and other grounds 
feed large flocks of sheep during winter, with great 
numbers of cattle and horses. The latter have many 
properties of the Arab horses, and are hardy, and highly 
esteemed for the saddle. The oxen are a small breed, 
but strong and active ; and being bred up in a state of 
the must perfect freedom, arc very wild. Considerable 
tracts are covered with a salt efflorescence, a consequence 
of the subsoil consisting of sea sand. The pernicious 
influence of this salt impregnation is in some parts 
counteracted by inundating the country with the waters 
of the Rhone. A good deal of salt is produced. It is 
profioscd to attempt the drainage of the lagoon and 
marshes, by cutting a canal for that purpose. In summer 
the air is very unhealthy. {Diet. GeoRraphique i Hugo 
(tom. i. 223.) estimates the area of the island at 142,461 
hectares, or at between } and ^ part of the entire dep. ; 
but this is an obvious exaggeration .) 

CAMBAT', a marit. town of Hindustan, prov. Gidrat, 
in the Gulcowar’s dom., formerly a celebrated and flou- 
rishing sea-port, but now much decayed, through the fill- 
ing up of the hay, at the head of which it stands, by the 
deposits brought down by the rivers. Itis 72m. N.N. W. 
Surat, 200 m. N. Bombay. Pop. about 10,(K)0, almost 
equally divided between Hindoos and Mohammedans. 
Various Hindoo and Mohammedan edifices are still to be 
seen, amongst which is a very beautiful mosque, close to 
the nawaub’s residence its main court contains 360 pil- 
lars of a handsome red sandstone, the material fur which 
was brought, it is said, from Cutch. There are also the 
remains of a subterranean temple, said by some to be of 
Jain, but believed by others to be of Buddhic origin : it 
consists of two chambc’-s, one over the other, an'd about 
20 ft. sq. In the lower chamber three sides are occupied 
by empty niches : in the fourth there is a double row of 
white marble idols, having in their centre a gigantic idol 
7 or 8 ft. high : they are all alike, with a mild aspect, the 
legs crossed, and a lotos flower on the sole of the foot. 
In the upper room the figures are similar, and in one 
corner there is a black marble idol of the same sise and 
appearance as the one beneath ; none of the other figures 
here are more than 2 ft. high Many emigrants from 
Persia formerly settled here, after the civil wars in that 
country and conquests of Nadir Shah ; and it has still 30 
or 40 Parsee fiunllies. The silversmiths here emboss very 
neatly, by filling the articles to be operated on with gum 
lac, and then punching the figures with a small chisel ; but' 
the chief industry consists in the manufacture of cor- 
nelian, bloodstone, agate, &c. ornaments. These stones, 
when intended for beads, are chipped into a roundish 
figure, and afterwards rolled tocher in bags for several 
weeks, till they become perfectly spherical : when a flat 
surface is required, the stones are sawn by means, of a 
mixture of gum lac and quartsose substances, which 
readily fuse together, and harden as they cool, when they 
are formed into cutting instruments. Cambay formerly 
exported silks, chintzes, mid, stuA, Ac. ; but these ma- 
nufactures have dwindled away : the town was given up 
as a trading station by the E. 1. Company, who keep only 
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a Panee agent th«re.« Heavv goods have almost ceased 
being shipped at Cambayt and most of the Gidrat cotton I 
is now sent to Oogo. The surrounding country is pleasant 
and rich, but not generally well cultivated; ft yields 
ample returns of wheat and Hindostanee grains, IndigcK 
cotton, otUseeds, and excellent tobacco : some grain and 
Indigo are exported to Bombay, and tobacco, from which 
many imitations of Manilla cheroots are made. This 
city and territory prospered under the Moguls; In 
1780 it was tributary to the Maharatta P^shwa, since 
whose fsdl his rights nave devolved on the British gov., 
to whom the nabob now yields allegiance. {Hamilton* 
E. 1. Gaz. I. 328. ; Lord, In Joum. ofAsiat. Soc. vol. ii.) 

CAMBERWELL, a par. of England, co. Surrey, E. 
div. BrJxton, hund. a suburb of the metropolis, on fts S. 
side. Area. 4,.'V70 acres. Pop. (Including the hamlets of 
Dulwich, Peckliam, and part of Norwood) in 1821, 
17,898 ; 18.‘jl, 28,231. The more ancient part of what is 
usually designated the village of Camberwell, including 
the green, is mostly occupied by shops, &c., and is paved, 
and supplied with water from the works of the 8. London 
Company. The more modern mansions are mostly de- 
tached handsome houses, occupying the rising ground 
to the S. and S.E. of the former ; known as the Grove, 
Champion, Denmark, and Heame hills. These villas 
are mostly occupied by the families of merchants who 
either are, or have been, connected with the active busi- 
ness of the metropolis. The church, supposed to have 
been built in 15-20, and ^larged and improved in 178G, 
is in the later Gothic Vtyle, having a low embattled 
tower, with many interesting monuments. There are 3 
chapels of ease, — Camden raurch, another on Denmark 
Hill, and one beside the Surrey Canal, built by the church j 
commissioners in the Grecian style, and forming the dis- 
trict church of St. George. There are also 3 dissenting 
chapels ; a free mrammar-school, founded in 161B, for 12 
boys, is endowefi with an estate valued at 800/. a year, 
but is at present let on a beneficial lease, producing fiO/. 
There is also a green-coat school, on the national plan, 
on Camberwell Green, and a similar one, attached to 
Camden church, founded in 1810 ; 3 or 4 other schools 
have small endowments ; and there are some minor cba> 
rities. The grounds of the S. Metro|>olltan Cemetery, 
In this parish, form an extensive enclosure, tastefully 
laid out, with a chapel and other offices, catacombs, &c. 
The agricultural portion of the parish is fertile; and 
market-gardens and nurseries employ part of the popu- 
latir)a. The majority, however, are more or loss eii. 
gaged in the general business of the metropolis The 
Surrey Canal terminates in it. On l^adland Hill, S. of 
tlie village, is a quadrilateral Roman camp, with a double 
entrenchment. In digjring the canal, iu 18(19, a Uomau 
way was discovered, formed of square blocks of chalk, 
secured with oak piles, which has made some suppose 
that this was the place where the Roman legions first 
crossed the Thames : 3 ancient wells, on Well Hili, in 
the parish, are supposed to have originated the name. 

C AMBO J A, or cTaMBODI A,a country of India beyond 
the ' anges, formerly one of the most flourishing iu that 
)ieninsula ; but at present divided betw'een the empire of 
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Laos, y Cochfn China, W. Siam, and S. the ocean. 
It is cn^’NiBed £. and W. by two of the great mountain 
chains, which, passing S. from Yunnan, traverse the 
Ultra-Gangetic peninsula: on the sea-shore, it presents 
a vast alluvial flat, stretching for a considerable distance 
inland. It has several rivers, one of which, the Mckon, 
ranks -imongst the largest in Asia; and anotiicr, the 
river r'f Saigon, is perhaps, in all respects, the finest 
ri^e* 1 that continent for navigation. (cVat//urd.) The 
interior of Camboja is scarcely at all known by Euro- 
peans : it contains large forests, producing some teak, and 
many sao trees, a hard black timber called guo, eagle 
and rosewood, and various other woods fit for cabinet- 
work, dye-woods, areca, stick lac, sugar-cane, pepiier, 
&c. Tlie celebrated gamboge gum is said to be obtained 
from a species of Garcinta, by making incisions in the I 
bark, from which the gum exudes, and is collected in 
vessels, in which it soon becomes concrete, and fit for j 
the market without farther preparation. Besides the 
articles already named, Camboja exports cardamoms, 
ivory, hides, horns, bones, dried fish, &c. in considerable 
quantities, and imj^rts silks, Cliina and lacquered ware, 
tea, sweetmeats, tin, and tutenague. {See Saioon.) In 
lerson, manners, laws, and state of civilisation, the 
nhabitants more closely resemble the Siamese than any 
other people : most of them are Buddhists ; but there 
are a few Christians. The latter faith was first intro- 
duced by the Portuguese Jesuits in 1624. 

In 1800, in consequence of dissensions in the country, 
it was invaded by both the Siamese and Anamese, when 
tm latter made themselves masters of Penompeng, 
tile modm caplul, togi^er with the person of tlie king, 
m took possession of a large tract of country on the 
sea-ooaat, from communication with which, the Era- 
,.peror of Anam, In 1819, interdicted all foreigners, de- 


claring Saigon the emporium of his S. provinces. In 
1820, the final partition of this country took place. 
{CrattffknP* Mistton to Siam: Hamilton!* E» J. oaz.) 

CAMBOiA, an ini. town of India beyond the Ganges, 
the ancient cap. of the above territory, on both sides 
the Mekon, nearly 200m. from the sea; lat. 13^ N., 
long. 104^ 35* E. The Chinese writers of the 13th 
century give a very florid description of its magnificence 
at that period (see Ritter, Atien Erdkunde) : it is now in 
a state of decay. 

CAMBOURNE, a town and par. of England, no. Corn- 
wall, hund. Penwith. Area of par. 6,900 acres. Pop. of 
do (1821 ), 6,219 ; (1831 ), 7.699. This is a neatly-built and, 
for the most part, modern town, on an elevated site, 12 m. 
W. N. W. Falmouth, near the S. W. limits of the chief 
mining district of the co., many of the oldest and most 
productive mines of tin and copper being in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and furnishing employment, not 
only to the inhab. of the town, but to the 3 or 4 consider- 
idile hamlets, and the cottages every where dispersed 
over the parish. The church is a handsoma structure, 
iu the later Gothic style ; there is also a cliimel of ease, 
and several large dissenting chapels, chiefly for the vari- 
ous seditions of the Wesleyan Methodists ; a free school, 
founded in 1763, for 12 boys and 8 girls, has a revenue of 
21/. ; there are ^so several large Sunday schools. Mar- 
ket, Saturday ; fairs, chiefly for cattle, March 7. Whit- 
Tuesday, June 29. and Nov. 11. Petty sessions for the 
hund. arc held weekly in the town. 

CAMBRAY, a well-fortified town of France, d/’p. du 
Nord, cap. arrond., on the right bank of the Scheldt, 
32 m. S. Lille; lat. 50° 10' 37'^ N., long. 3® 13' 47" E. 
Pop. 17,846. Its fortifications were improved by Vauban, 
ana it is fiirther defended by a strong citadel. It is 
pretty well built, and has a magnificent place d'amies. 
Its principal public buildings arc tlie cathedral, the 
hotel de viile, aud the tlicatrc. It Ik-is a tribunal of 
original jurisdiction, a communal college, a diocesan 
seminary, withSStiLscholars; a secondary school, a society 
of emulation ; with schools of design, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and anatomy; a public library containing 30,000 
volumes, &c. 

Cambray was formerly an archbishopric ; and has to 
boast of having had Fenelon, who died here in 1715, 
among its prelates. It is painful to have to state that, in 
1793, during the revolutionary phrenzy, the body of 
Fenelon was torn from the grave, and the lead or his 
coffin cast into bullets I The old cathedral was, at the 
same time, totally destroyed. To atone, as far as pos- 
sible, for these enormities, a handsome monument, the 
work of David, the sculptor, was erected to tiie memory 
of Fenelon, in the present cathedral, in 1 82r), under which 
his remains have been deposited. In 1802, the arch- 
I bishopric of Cambray was changed into a bishopric. 

This town has been long famous for its manufacture of 
' fine linens and lawns, whence all similar fabrics are 
called in England cambric*. It also produces thread; 
carries on several branches of the cotton manufacture ; 
and has soap-works, tanneries, salt refineries, &c. A 
great number of hands are occupied in the adjoining 


able tr^e in wool, flax, butter, hops, Ac. The navi- 
gation of tlie Sclieldt begins here, and it communicates 
with St. Quentin by a canal. 

This is a very ancient city, having been a place of 
considerable Importance under the Romans. It is cele- 
brated in diplomatic history for the famous league, 
known by its name, concluded here in 1607, against the 
republic of Venice ; and for a treaty of peace negotiated 
in 1.529 between Francis 1. and Charles \i It was taken 
from the Spaniards by Louis XIV. in 1667, and was 
confirmed to France by the treaty of Nimeguen. The 
British took it by escalade in 1815, after the battle oi 
Waterloo. {Diet. Geog. t Hugo, art. Nord j Murray** 
Hand-book, &c. p. 169.) 

CAMBRIDGE, an inland co of England, having N. 
co. Lincoln, E. Norfolk and Suffolk, S. Essex and Hert- 
ford, and W. Bedford, Buckingham, and Northampton. 
Area, 548,480 acres, of which about .500,000 are supposed 
to be arable, meadow, and pasture. Surface, except in 
the S. parts, where it is diversified, for the most part 
flat and naked. Soil clayey and stubborn. It is divided 
into two portions by the river Ouse, and is watered be- 
sides by the Com and the Nene, or Nen. The most 
northerly portion of the co. consists principally of the 
district caBod the Isle of Ely, which has aerate juris- 
diction vrithin itself. This district, which is naturally a 
marsh, is Included within the great level of the fens ; and 
is rendered habitable only by a most expensive system of 
droini^, by which the water is raised and conveyed 
away in channels, kept at a higher level than the sur- 
rounding country. Agriculture is in rather a backward 
state, the land under tillage being frequently foul and 
out of order. Wheat, oats, beans, and potatoe8,Aja^ the 
principal crops in the fens ; and barley in the Hevated 
grounds. Flax and hemp are also raised in tne fens ; 
and cole is extensively cultivated as food for sheep. The 
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rich meadows in the valley watered by the Cam are 
principally appropriated to the dairy husbandry, and 
Cambridge butter has long enjoyed a high reputation. 
The large, thin, cream cheese, made at Cotteiihom, is 
admitted to be the first of its class. Heavy cart horses 
are extensively bred. The rich grass lands are mostly 
depastured by short-horned cattle, and long-woolled 
sheep. Cambridge, as well as Huntingdon, is overrun 
with pigeon-houses. Estates of all sixes : some large, 
but many small, some being worth only lyom 20/. to 50/., 
and 100/. a year. Size of farms equally various, and held 
mostly at will. Farm-houses Inferior, and cottages de- 
cidedly ** bad.” Average rent of land in 1810, 16s. 6^. 
an acre. Manufactures and minerals of no importance 
The CO. contains 14 hunds., exclusive of the Isle of 
Ely, and 1G7 parishes. Principal towns, Cambridge, Ely, 
Wisbcach. In 1831 it had 26,712 Inhab. houses ; 30,210 
families; and 143,955 individuals, of whom 72,031 were 
males, and 71,924 females. It sends 7 mems. to the H. 
of viz. 3 for the co., 2 for the University, and 2 for the 
bor. of Cambridge. Kegistcred electors for the co. in 
1837-38, 4,040. Sura expended for the relief of the poor 
in 1837-38, 58,587/. Annual Talue of real proiierty in 
1815, 705,372/. ; do. of trades and professions in do., 
2.19,687/. 

Camuriugb, a pari. bor. and town of England, co. 
Cambridge, hund. llendish, the scat of one of the great 
English universities, on the Cam ; 48 m. N. by K. Lon- 
don. Pop. (1821 ), 14,142 , (1831 ), 20,917 : houses at the 
latter date, 4,217. It is situated in an extensive level I 
tract, that scarcely presents any inequality, with the ex- 
ception of the Gog Magog hills, 4 m. S.W. of the town ; 
and the greater part of its public structures, with their 
walks and gardens, are embusoined in wood. Owing to 
these circumstances, the approach to (himbridge is un- 
impressive ; but the noble chapel of King’s College, the 
tower of St. Mary's, and the sidre of Trinity Church, 
rise above the trees, and break the general uniformity of 
tlie outline. The greater portion of the towti stands on 
the S.E. bank of the river. The streets are mostly 
narrow and irregular. There arc two principal lines, 
which unite on the N.K. side, near tlie Iron bridge over 
the Cam ; from these smaller streets diverge on either 
side, all of wliich are paved, sewered, and lighted by gas. 
The chief supply of water is derived from a spring 3 m. 
distant, .and conveyed by an aqueduct, under some of tho 
principal streets, to a public conduit in the market- 
place. For this the town is Indebted to Hobson, 
the horse hirer, whose determination to let his horses 
in strict rotation gave rise to the well-known proverb of 
” Hobson's choice.’* There are 14 distinct parishes, 
and a corresponding number of churches. St Mary's, 
a stately (jotnlc structure, forms one side of a qua- 
drangle, in which the public library and senate-house 
are also placed ; it is occupied both by the iiarish and 
the university: St. Sepulchre’s, built in the reign of 
Hen. 1., in imitation of that of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem ; and Trinity Church, an ancient cruciform 
structure, are the only cliurches worth notice. The 
Baptists, Independents, Friends, Primitive Methodists, 
and WesleyauB, have each a chapel. There is a free 

f ;ram mar- school, founded by Hr. Perse in 1615, originally 
or 100 scholars, but now educatiug 16; they have pre- 
ference of the Perse iellowships and scholarships in 
Caius Coll. : a national school, founded in 1808, and ex- 
tended in 1816, eilucates 600 boys and girls : in this the 
old, or Wbiston charity schools, have merged. In 9 dis- 
tinct sets of almshouses, 56 poor persons are wholly or 
partially supported : there are also benefactions for vari- 
ous other charitable purposes, held in trust by the corpor. 
ation ; and a general infirmary, called, from its founder, 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, in which about 1,000 patients 
are annually relieved. The market-place occupies two 
oblong squares in the centre of the town, at the head of 
which stands the shlrc-hall (built ip 1747), and behind It 
tho town-hall (rebuilt~ln 1782). The gaol, built on 
Howard’s plan in 1810, is in the yard of the ancient 
castle (of which little more than the gateway remains) at 
the N.W. end of the town — the only comparatively 
elevated portion ; near it is an artificial mound, whence 
an extensW view is commanded. The various structures 
connect^ with the university form, essentially, a part of 
the town, mostly on its W. side, but these will be more 
appropriately noticed in the subsequent article. No dra- 
matic performances are allowed in the town ; but there is 
a theatre in the adjoining village of Barnwell, which is 
opened In fair time. There is a musical society on a large 
scale, and great mdsical festivals are held, at intervals, 
in St. Mary’s Church. The Cam, formed by the junc- 
tion of several small streams about 4 m. firom the town. 
Is made navigable for barges up to the town : it joins 
the Ouse.not far from Ely, by wMch a water communi- 
cation is continued to Lynn Regis. There is a dally 
marl« for general provisions ; but the chief supply 
is onllsturdav. 'Two annual feirs are held — the first, 
commencing June 23., lasts 3 days ; it Is held on a com- 
mon near Jesus Coll., and called Pot Fair, from the 
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quantity of earthenware brought .to it: there is a large 
horse-feir on the first day. The other Is Stourbridge fair, 
anciently the largest in the kingdom, and still of consider., 
able resort, though much curtailed both in duration and 
importance : It is held in a field near Barnwell, and now 
lasts 14 days ; on 2 of these, horses are sold, and on the 
utiiers the chief traffic is in wool, hops, leather, cheese, 
and iron. There are no manufactures carried on ; but its 
situation, at tho head of the Inland navigation firom Lynn, 
occasions a considerable trade In corn, coal, timber, oil, 
iron. Ac. Since the more perfect drainage of the fens, and 
the formation of good roads towanls and along thi K. and 
S.E. coasts, over tracts previously Impassable, it has be- 
come a considerable thoroughfare, and derives some busi- 
ness from that source : its chief traffic, however, is, directly 
or indirectly, connected with the university, and tho sup- 
ply of its various wants. The ann. val. of real prop, is 
91,501/, Under the Poor Law Amendment Act Its 14 pars, 
are formed Into a union, the average annual rates of which 
are 9,907/. : there are 30 guardians. The paving and lighting 
are managed by commissioners under two local acts. The 
annual assessments levied for the purpose average 3,000/. 
The limits of the ancient bor. have been adopted both in 
the Pari, and Municipal Reform acts, and comprise an 
area of 3,196 acres. It is divided into four wards, and 
governed by a mayor, 10 aldcrmon, and 30 councillors. 
Courts of petty and quarter sessions, and a court of pleas, 
arc held for the borough, from the jurisdiction of which 
the members of the university may claim personal ex- 
emption. The heads of it are united with those of 
the corporation in ttie commissions of peace that are 
issued for the borough. The police is also under their 
I joint control. 'I'lie improvements in the navigation 
' (wliich ot late years have been very considerable) are 
under the direction of conservators, 3 of whom are 
appointed by the university, 3 by the corporation, and 3 
by the 1 ‘ouiity magistrates. The ann. Yev. of the town 
cortiorution averaged, in 1835, about 1,700/. a year, and is 
derived from rents of lands and tcnemimts, and tolls 
of thiB fairs and markets, which they receive, though the 
entire control of these, as well as the licensing of pub- 
lic-houses, be vested in the university : there are also 
310 acres of common land under the management of the 
corporation, but on which the inhabitants generally have 
a right of pasturaga Cambridge has returned 2 mem. 
to the H. of C. flrom the earliest records of parliament. 
Prcvicusly to the Reform Act the right of election was 
limiti'd to the freemen of the bor. not receiving alms. 
RegUtered electors, 1837-39, 1698. The quarter ses- 
sions and assizes for the county are held in this town. 
The first historic mention that occurs of Cambridge is in 
871, when it was ravaged by the Danes. 'I'hc castle was 
built by Wm. the (’onqueror. In 1249 the first notice of 
dissensions between townsmen and students occurs. In 
1^1 (the period of Wat Tyler’s riots) the university 
charters were seized and destroyed by the townsmen, for 
which liichd.ll. deprived them of their own, and vested 
the university with their privileges. Hen. Vlll. restored 
their charter, but with modifications which made them, 
in many respects, still subordinate to the university. In 
1643 the town was garrisoned by Cromwell, who had, 
previously, twice represented it in the H. of C. No 
Rubsequent event of public importance is connected with 
Its history. Bp. Jeremy Taylor and Rd. Cumberland 
(the dramatic writer) were natives of Cambridge, 
i Cambridge, a town of the U. S. of N. America, 
Massachusetts, co. Middlesex, on the Charles river, 3 m. 
W.N.W. Boston, with which, and the adjacent town of 
Charleston, it is ronnected with bridges. Pup. about 
6,00(1. It is, in conjunction with Concord, the co. town, 
and the courts are held alternately in each. There is a 
court-house, county gaol, arsenal, and several places of 
public worship. It is the seat of Harvard University, for- 
merly Harvard College, the oldest and best endowed insti- 
tution of the kind in the Union : it was founded in 1688. 
The medical school connected with the university is at 
Boston. Theoiniversity library, the second in America, 
contains upwards of 45,000 vol^ besides a students’ li- 
brary, with upwards of4,(X)0 vols. The philosophical appa- 
ratus and cabinet of minerals are valuable and complete. 
Here arc a chemical laboratory, an anatomical museum, 
and a botanical garden, occupying 7 acres of land. Since 
its establishment, this university has received large bene- 
fectlons both from the state and private individuals. A 
greater number of students have been educated here than 
at any other college in the Union. The number attends 
lug in 1838 TAB 219. 

CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY OF). This celebrated 
seat of learning and education derives its origin from cer- 
tain public schools, established In the town at a veryremote, 
l)ut uncertain period, perhaps in the 7th century. The stu- 
dents who resorted to those seminaries lived in lodgings 
In the town ; nor did they, till the 13th centurv, assume 
the regular form of a university, as that term was un- 
derstood in the middle ages. In general, four branches 
of education, or feculties, were recognised : of arts. 

Initiatory to the others, and embracing the three superior. 
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«b 4 iMr tabordinate tdanoet, or, m they were called in 
llio lancuaia of the time, the trMim and guadrMmm, 
’ <«-ii^flia w«t oompiii^g the study of gramnuur, rhetoric, 
and logic t and the second, that of arithmeUc, music, 
geometry, and astronomy ; and the fiscultles of theology, 
liiw, sad mcdldne. In each of these, there were usuuly 
two degrees, that of bachelor and master * and the 
ftinctlons of a university, as at present, was to impart the 
necessary instruction in each, and to confer degrmis, or 
certificates of proficiency. Except the public imhools, 
there were, at first, no other buildings appropi^t^ to 
academical purposes ; but subsequently, public halls or 
bostleries came to be established for the convenience of 
the students, and the introduction of some better system 
of discipline. The students resorting to each of these 
chose a principal, or rector, from amongst themselves, 
whose appointment was sanctioned by the governing 
body of tne university : residence in those halls was, 
however, never insisted on as an essential requisite. I'be 
colleges are of still later origin, and derive their exist- 
eiice from private munificence ; the object being to pro- 
vide lodring and subsistence to a limited number of the 
poorer chus of students. Originally, the masters of 
arts were the public instructors, and were bound to teach 
others some of the subjects pertaining to their respective 
faculties : convenience ulumately came to limit this 
function to a certain number of masters, who also came 
to form chiefly, or wholly, the governing body ; and 


hence the distinction of r^eni, and nms-rtfciif masters. 
The iq|>poiatment of professors in the dlflhrent facul- 
ties, paid by salaries. Instead of fees (as was the case 
with the regent masters) conmleted the university sys- 
teni on the recognised plan of the period. The general 
right of lecturing was, however, retained down to a re- 
cent date. Such, probably, was the system pursued 
through the 14th and 15th centuries. The greatest num- 
ber of students firequentlng the university during the 
period when the public halls formed the,residenccs of the 
groat majority, was in the 13th century. ’From the earlier 
part of the 14th, downward, the numbers diminished con- 
siderably; partly from civil war, partly from the de- 
clining reputation of scholastic phifusophy, and subse- 
quently, from roUgiouB differences ; so that, at tiie 
Kcformatlon, the h^ls had been mostly deserted, and 
the greater part of the students were those on the found- 
ation of the different colleges, hrhich had become nu- 
merous. and were nearly the only institutions that sur- 
vived tlie religious confusion of the age. These came in 
the 16th century to admit independent members in resi- 
dence, who were not on the foundation ; others came to 
be established, and the remaining balls were converted 
into colleges. The ascendancy of the college system, 
however, was effected gradually, through a considerable 
period, till completed in the reign of Elizabetlt. The 
following are the existing collegiate establishments of 
Cambridge, in the order of their foundation : — > 




Date of 
Found- 
ation. 




Memb. In 1839. 

Nunw. 


Founders. 

Visltenb 

On the Foundation. 

Of iht I jjj,. 
Sciialf. 

8t. P«t«*a CoU., 
Peierhouiie ^ 


18A7 

{"sfig' 

Bp. of Ely 

^14 Found, and 2 Bye Fcllowsh. AAl 
Srholarsh. One fourtlt of Pound. V 
Fell, must lie in Orders - - J 

91 

191 

Clara Hall 

- 

1326 

tDr. B.ulpw; but re-f 
< cemsUtutod by Eliz.J 
1 De Burgh - 1 

Chanc<4Inr and 2 
othert) apu. by a 
grace of tlie 

1 10 Sen., 9 Jun.. 3 Bye Fellowsh., 44 1 

1 <4cholBrBh., 4 Exliib. - - j 

77 

164 

Pambroke Hall 

- 

*1343 

Countess of Pembroke 

¥he Queen 

14 Found., 2 Bye Fellowsh., 23 Scho-' 

, larsh., several other bye ones - ] 

46 

128 

GonTille and Calusl 
CoU. - -J 

1349 

f Edw. Gonville : .Tohn ( 
3 Caius, in 1508, in-3 
^ crco.'rf.'d and olitain- ) 

Master of Corpus 
Christi, Sen.Dr. 
of Physic, Mast. 

1 12 Sen., 1 7 B^e Fellowsh.. 26 Scholar-l 
. * sb., 8 Exhib. 1 bcliularsh. in Chem. 

' 1 4 iu Physic - - - . 

129 

28.3 





Tiliiily Hall - 



Trinity HSU 

■ 

1350 

rW. Bateman, Bp. off 
1 Norwich - - ( 

liOrd High Chan- 
cellar 

12 Fellowsh., 2 in Orders, 17 Scholar-' 
sh. Fellowsh. usually held by Gra- 
duates in ('IvU Law 

47 

140 

Corpus Chrlbtl CoU. 

1351 

TTbe Brethrun of iS 
1 Cambridge guilds 

V.n., 2 sien. D.D. 
in extraordinary 
cas«<,tlic (^ueuh 

1 8 open, 4 appropriated Fellowsh., 8 

I Found., many Jlyi* Schiilarsh. Thlsf 
3 Coll. poDseshes a valuable MS. Ii-r 

1 btary, left by .-\rrbbp. I'arker - | 

90 

2.31 






’A l*rovoHt, 7 Fellow h. and 70Sch>-.' 
lars : the latter suiiplic<l by a regular 
succession from Eton Coll. .Scholars 



KlnursColl. 

• 

1441 

Henry VI. 

Bp. of Lincoln - 

are exempted frniii (Tniv. exam, and 
BuUiorit) of its olliccis witliiii Uieir 
own precincts, by a spindal mnipo- 
sltion between ibis society and the 

76 

107 

Queen's Coll. 

-{ 

1446 

14^ 

fMarg. of Anjou: re-'l 
4 founded by Consort V 
1 ofEdw.Vl. - J 

Kobt. IVoodlark 

The Queen 

University - - - , 

’19 Found., 1 Bye Fullowah., 26 Sebo- 
UtsIi. - - - , 

128 

315 

Catharine Hall 


I47d 

The Crown 

4 Found., 6 Bye Fellowsli., 43 Scho- 
birsh. - . - - / 

80 

211 

Jesus CoU. • 


1496 

Jno. Alcock, Bp. of Ely 

Bp. of Ely 

16 Found., 1 Hve Fellowidi., 46 Scho- 
^ lardi. and Exliib. 

80 

183 

ChrlstfS Coll. 

•{ 

1451 

1505 

/Hen. VI., Countess of » 
\ Richmond St Derby / 

V-C.j and 2 Sen. 
D.D. 

15 Clencnl,2 Lay Fellow^h.^'iO Suho- 
larsh. and Exhib. Tliis Found, is ’ 
for IMvInity - - - . 

32 Found., 21 Approprla. Fellowsh., . 
114 Scholarsli. - - , 

101 

217 

St. Jdhn’sColl. 


1511 

/ Countess of Hlehmond' 
1 and Derby 

Lord Audley 

Bp. of Ely 

575 

1125 

M affdatott Coll. 


1519 

PdbesBor of Aud- 
leyEnd 

4 Found., 13 Bye Feliowth., 43 Sebo- . 
larsh. - - • . 

79 

189 




fHen. VIII., aug-‘ 

'GO Fellowsh., 69 Scholarsh., Arc. The' 






mented by Maty: 
it occupies the 
ground of seraral 


Fellows arc chosen iVom the Scho- 



Trinity CoU. 

- 

1546 

The Queen 

lars : ineligible If M.A.. or of suffl- ' 
cient standing for that aegiee. The 

907 

17.34 




w^praised Coll, and 


. Masttar is appointed by tlie Crown . 






V.C., 2 Sen D.D. 




Bmmanml Coll. 

• 

1584 

Sir W. Mildmay •• 

In some cases 
Mast.oK;iirist’s, 
and 2 Sen. D.D. 

, 12 Found., .3 Bye Fellowsh., 4 Found., ') 
and several other Scholar^. - / 

112 

214 





In others 




1 

1 Bldnoy SuHSK Coll. 

1508 

/Lady P. Sidney, 
i Conntett Busses • , 

Sir J. S. Sidney 

’9 Found., 3 Approp. Fellowdi., 20' 
Scholarsh. A mathematical Lee 
tureslt. - * * , 

47 

91 

j 

1 Dooming CoU. 


1800 

Sir G. Downing - 4 

The Crosm, by 
tlie I/ord High 

'This Coll will consist of a Master, 2 
Pro.,1 EtigLLaw, 1 of Physio,16Fel- 
lows,and 6 Scholars. Charter states 
ohiacu of Found, to be Law and Phy 

27 

52 

1 



1 

ChanceUor - 

tic and other useful arts and learn- 
ing : the buildings are bdng erected. 




Bach of these colleges is governed by laws dhd usa^s 
of Its own (for the most part established by the respective 
founders), and is subject to the inspection of iu own 
visiter or visiters, wpointed by the foundation charter. 
Except at King’s and Trinity, Uie heads (masters) of 
those colleges are elected by the fellows, for life, mom 
among themselves ; in general, th^ must be in orders, 
and are allowed to marry; their Incomes (which vary 
«®p*Wwably) arlie firom tne proceeds of a double follow- 
. ihip, livings attached to the office, Ac. They exercise 
supre^ aitthorlty in the discipline of their college in 
raipjgrtto etecation, and the conduct of those m stefe* 
ptmtUuitMws associated with the general government 


of the university, as will subsequently be noticed ; but, as 
respects the government of their college, they form part 
of the general legislative council, and are assisted by the 
i foundation fellows, who form the governing body in each 
college. In regard to these last, the ordinary practice is 
to elect to vacancies, each from the respective students 


make choice of a profession, and, consequentiwn those 
who decline after the limited perl(^ taking ordilrs have 
to vacate any fellowships they have been appointed 
to ; vacations also occur by acceptance of college liv- 
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Ings (wlitcb, as they faU In, are offered Iqr lenlorltir to Graces which pass both houses, nn^er the sanction of 
. Che respective fellows,) or by other livings or sltuadMUi, the€l^mt, become actt of the senate, and if of a public 
statutably Incompatible, or by marriage, which is against nature, become statutes of the university. An assembly 
the statutes in all the colleges ; so that, firom these and of the senate held out of term' time is called a convoca- 
other circumstances, the succession of fellows, in most tion ; but* by a grace passed pro/ortm/t it is converted to 
of the colleges, is tolerably rapid : when in residence, a a congre^Ion, and the business proceeds in the usual 
considerable part of their board is provided. The in- wav. The chief officers of the university are, a chan- 
comes are very various, and in each college vary from cellor. In whom the ex||Utive authority vests, except in 
year to year, being contingent on the college revenues, matters of mayhem andWony, within the limits of the 
much of which Is derived from rents, varying with the jurisdiction, which is a mile round, r^koned In any direc- 
prices of corn, froffi the falling in of leases, &c. The tlonfromanypartof the suburbs; the office Is blennlw* or 
college expenses also vary, and are paid from a fund set for such longer period as the tacit consent of the univer* 
apart for general purposes, and derived partly from tax* sity may chouse to allow. A high steward, who tiM 
ation of the fellowships, partly from room-rent, &c. si ecial power to try scholars Impeached of felony within 

The /oundfit/(f» teholars/ti'pg are subject to different the limits, and to hold courts leet, which is done, by 
rcgulatTons and conditions, peculiar to each college ; but deputy. Ills election is bv a grace of the senate. A vice- 
they are always elected from among the under graduates, chancellor, elected annually by the senate (on the 4th of 
and in the larger colleges, where these are numerous, Nov.) from the heads of colleges. In the absence of the 
they form a sort of minor prizes, to be contended for like chancellor, the powers of that officer vest In him, by the 
those of the fellows. The emoluments attached to these stiUutcs, and he is also, cx qfflcto, a magistrate for the 
scholarships are very various in amount ; In regard to university, town, and county. A commissary, appointed 
discipline and education, they are precisely on the same by the chancellor, to hold a court of record for all causes 
footing as the independent students. to be trieil and determined by the civil and statute law 

The exhibitions are annual pensions, given in some in- and university custom, in respect to all privileged per- 
stances by the colleges, but mostly by free endowed sons under the degree of M. A. A public orator, who 
sciiools elsewhere, to assist such youths as, having been may be said to be the speaker of the senate. The asses- 
educated at them, are sent to the university : exhibitioners sor. an officer to assist the vice-chancellor in his court, 
are not usually accounted on the foundation. Besides Two procitors, or peace officers, elected annually, to en- 
these, there are students of an inferior class, termed force pro|>cr discipline and behaviour in all who are in 
sixarSj wiio are provided for wholly or in part by the statu pupil/ari, as well as various other duties. They 
foundation. The officers of the establishment, such us roust Ixi M. A. of 2 years* standing, at least, and are no- 
deau, bursar, &c., are selected by the fellows of each re- minated in turn by the different colleges, in a prescribed 
spectivc college from among their own body ; as also the and peculiar cycle of 51 years. There are many other 
college tutors, &c., to whose charge all the students, officesofminor importance; but the two moderators must 
whether on the foundation or not, are entrusted. The be noticed, who arc nominated by the proctors, and ap- 
wliole of these must necessarily be in residence ; but in pointed by a gnwe of the senate, to act as the proctors' 
respect to the other fellows, tills is not in general re- substitutes in the philosophical schonfl, and alternately 
quirud, though a number usually do reside, some as superintend the exercises and disputations in philosophy, 
private tutors, others for the purpose of study. In some and the examinations fur the degree of B. A. ; and also 
Gollegcs, probationers have to pass an exaininatiou pre- the eight classical examiners, nominated by the several 
vioiisly to being admitted as fellows on the foundation, colleges iu term (according to the same cycle as the 
The in.struction given at each of those colleges is prelirni- proctors), ami elected by a grace of the senate ; four of 
nary to taking the first university degree of B. A., and is tlicsc arc examiners of iiiceptory bachelors, and four of 
exclusively adapted and directed to tliat object. This is the junior sophs, in Lent term. 

chiefly attained, not through the public lectures of the The University is represented in the II. of C. by 2 
university professors, but through the private labours of mem., ehnsen by the collective body of the senate, the 
the respective college tutors. The cliarai'ter and extent vice-chancellor being returning officer. The privilege 
of this instruction is determined by the university, by was granted by charter, in 1 James I. 
which the degree is granted ; but no one is adtnisiiible 'J'iie publ c professorships iu this university are. Lady 
unless he liave lieen entered at, and resided within the Marg.iret’s, of divinity, founded l.')02 ; the regius pro- 
jurisdiction ofone ofthccolleges or licen.sed halls, and hag fessorships of divinity, civil law, physic, Hebrew and 
been under the collegiate instruction of his iiouse. Thus Gicek, lounded by Henry VIII. in 1540; those of Arabic, 
the university is formed by the union of 17 colleges, do vot- one founded by Sir F. Adams, In 1632, the other, tiio 
ed to academic pursuits and the study of all the liberal arts Lord Almoner’s ; the Lucasian professorship of mathe- 
and sciences: It Is incorporated (13 Eliz. c. 29.) by the m.itics, in 166.3, tliat of music, in 1684; that of casu- 
name of “ The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars, of the istry, founded iu 1683 ; of chemistry, 1702 ; the Plumian 
University of Cambridge ; *' and though, as we have seen, protessorship uf astronomy and experimental philosophy, 
each college is a body corporate, bound by its own in 1704; that of anatomy, in 1707 (there is a good ana- 
statutes, it is likewise controlled by the paramount laws tomical museum connected with this) ; those uf modem 
of the university. The statutes of the 12tli of Kllz., which history and of botany, 1724 ; that of geology, in 1727, by 
were sanctioned by parliament, and confirmed some for. Dr. oodward, who left his collection of minerals iu con- 
mcr privileges, are the foundation of the existing govern- iiection with it ; that of astronomy and geometry, founded 
roent, and form the basis of all the subsequent legislation ; in 1749 ; the Norrisian professorship of divinity, iu 1760 ; 
in fact, no grace of the senate is considered vdid which of natural and experimental philosophy, in i783 ; the 
is inconsistent with the statutes of Kliz., and certain Downing professorships of English law, and of modl- 
nearly cotomporary interpretations of them; or with cine, founded in 1800; that of mineralogy, in 1808; and, 
king’s letters, that have been accepted and acted on by lastly, of political economy. In 1828. lliese professors 
the university. are pud from various sources : some of the foundations 

Each college furnishes members both to the executive have estates appropriated to the purpose ; others are 
and legislative branches, collectively termed the senate ; paid by ancient stipends. In part j and some from the 
the present number of which Is 2,705. It is divided into privy purse, or by government. One has 400/., another, 
2 houses, called the regents’ and non-regents’ house. 200/., the rest 100/ annually. The appointment of 
The former, or upper house, is composed of masters of some of them rests in the senate, of others, in tlic crown, 
arts of less than 5 years’ stendlng, and doctors of less and of others, again, in special bodies of electors. None 
than 2 years ; its members wear hoods, lined with white of them can be said to be directly concerned in the edu- 
sllk ; all the rebt, who retain their names on their re- cation of the students, as the attendance on the courses 
■pective collegia boards (for which a small annutil fee is of lectures given by them is not made essoiitiul to any of 
charged), constitute the lower house, and wear hoods of tlie students (with the exception of those proceeding to 
black silk ; hence the distinction of white and black- the bachelor’s degree In civil law and inedicinn, who are 
hood houses. Doctors of more than 2 years' standing, required to bring testimonials of attendance on the 
and the public orator of the unhrersity (who maw be con- courses connr.cted with those subjects). The public 
sidered as the secretary), may vote in either house, at income of the university arises chiefly from the pro- 
pleasure. Asides these, there is a council called the cecds of the rectory of Uurwell, from matriculation, and 
caputf chosen annually on the 12eh Oct. It consists of other fees (about 3,0(U)/. a year from all these sources), 
the vice-chancellor; a doctor In each of the three facul- and from the trading profits of the Pitt nr university 
ties, of divinity, civil law, and physic ; and 2 masters of press. The funds are managed by the vice-chancellor 
arts, as the representatives of the regent and non- and specific trustees, and 3 annual auditors are appointed 
regent houses. )n practice, these are mere nominees by the senate to pass the accounts. Its library claims 
of the vice-chancellor ; and as the approval of the caput (under the copyright act) a copy of every volume, map, 
is essenti^ previously to any ** grace,*' or legislative pro- and print published In the United Kingdom ; It is also 
position, being voted on in either house, the substantlye endowed with a portion of the proceeds of two estates : 
governmentof the university vests In him. He also fixes besides this and occasional donations, a quarterly sub- 
the days when congregations, or meetings of the senate, scription of Is. 6</. is paid by all the members, except 
are held for transacting university business ; these, sizars, towards Its support. A new and splendid building, 
in teni time, are usually once n fortnight ; but there are from designs by Mr. Cockerell, is now in course of erec- 
also certain Axed times by statute for congrraatlons to tion Intended for the reception of the l^ary, and for 
be held, for conferring degrees, electing officers, See. public Iccture-rooms. As this was much wanted, and 
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th« unlTvrfflty had no dlipoiable fttnds for the 
poae, a lubacription waa aet on foot, and 90,0(^. nave 
been eollected to eflbct it. The prlntinir eatabllahment 
haa alao, within a recent period, 6een enlarged and Im- 
proved, ftnm Ainda appropriated to that purpose by the 
committee for managing the sums collected for a public 
memorial of the late Right Hon. Wm. Pitt. The Flta- 
wllliam museum, consisting oL§ splendid coll^on of 
books, Ratings, drawings, was left by Viscount 
Fitswilliam to the university, in IKIG, togkher with 
hinds for the erection of a building to receive It, which 
was commenced in 1837. The university also possesses 
a collection of rh'tures, left by Mr. Mesman ; an ob- 
servatory, built in 1824, at an expense of 18,000/. ; and 
a botanic garden of .3 or 4 acres. The Cambridge Philo- 
sophical t^ety may also be briefly adverted to here ; it 
was established In 1819, for the promotion of scientific 
inquiry, and the advancement of philosophy and natural 
history ; in 1832, it was incorporated by charter, and all, 
except honorary members, are required to be graduate 
of the university. 

The degrees conferred by the university are those 
of Doctors in the three faculties of divinity, civil law, 
and medicine, and also in the science of music ; that 
of Master of Arts ; and the degree of Bachelor, in each of 
the foregoing. Except in the iniatory degree, last 
named, all examination in regard to proficiency is in 
really discontinued, and the higher degrees are conferred 
as of right on those who have obtained a particular 
standing, without reference to qualification, or f with tri- 
fling exceptions) to residence. I'he academical year 
consists of 3 terms, viz., Michaelmas, Lent, and Easter ; 
and the following are the chief regulations necessary for 
prociteding to .degrees : premising first, that the mode of 
admission on the boards of a college is cither by personal 
examination, of lt| tutors and officers, or (the more usual 
plan) through a recommendatory certificate, specifying 
the age, qualifications, Ac., of the candidate, signed by an 
M.A. who has graduated at the university, and accom- 
panied by a deposit called caution-money. This is usually 
done before the end of Easter Term ; and, if deemed satis- 
factory, the name is at once entered on the boards of the 
college, and the student usually comes into residence the 
OctobOT following, when the academical year begins. 
Bachelor Arts. — 12 terms on the boards of some coll., 
10 m which in residence. 

Master ofArU.—B.k. of 3 yrs. standing. 

Bachelor Divinity — M.A. of 7yr8. standing: under 

the 9th statute of Eliz., those who have been ad- 
mitted on the boards of a coll, after 24 yrs. old, 
and have remained so 10 yrs. (the 2 last of which 
must be in res.), are admissible without having 
taken any other — these are called 10 yrs. men. 

Doctor qf Divinity B.D. of 6, and M.A. of 12 yrs. 

standing. 

Bachelor qf Civil I. 0 ta.— Of 6 yrs. standing complete, 9 
terms of which in res., or B.A. of 4 yrs. standing. 
Doctor qf Civil Law. — B.G.L. of 5 yrs., or M.A. of 7 yrs. 
standing. 

Bachelor i‘» Medfcfnc.— Of 3 yrs. standing, 9 terms of 
which in res. 

Doctor in Medicine.--- Similar to that degree in civil law. 
/ icentiate in Medicine — M.A. or B.A. of 2 yrs. standing. 
Bachelor qf Music. name must be entered on the 
boards of some coll., and an exorcise performed. 
Doctor qf Mnsic. — Usually B. M . 

Persons having the rank of privy counsellari, bishops, 
noblemen, and mdest sons of noblemen, are entitled to 
have any of those degrees conferred on them without 
complying with the relations ; and knights and ba- 
ronet from that of M.A. downward. By a grace passed 
In 1825, these are to be examined and approved in the 
same way as others, but they are admissible after keep- 
ing 9 terms, but though none can claim a degree in right 
of nobility, &c., yet honorary ones are often conferred, 
without examination or residence, on eminent indivi- 
duals. 

The respective orders in the dlflbrent colleges rank 
as fidlows:— 

1. The Heads qf QM., who are generally of the degree 

of D.D. 

2. 7*e Fellows, who are doctors, masters, or bachelon 

of the dlflbrent faculties. 

9. Nohtemen, who are graduates, Atetors, and Ms. A., 
not on the foundation (the name must be kept on 
the coll, boards, the cost of which varies from 21. 
tb4/L ayear. 

4. Bs.!)., who are 10 yrs. men. 

6. Bachelors qf CivU Law, and of PMfsic: these wear 
the habits, and ep)^ all the various privileges of 
M. A., except that of voting in the senata 
6. BaMors qfArts, who are considered in statu pu- 

usually younger eons oi ^e 
iMliuky, or sons of men of mrtune, Be., who have 
^opnvUege of dining at the same table 
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8. The Scholars, who ore on the foundation. 

9. Pensioners, who pay for their chambers, commoni» 

Ac,, and comprise the chief part of the students. 

10. Ths Sixars, students of limited means, who usually 

have free commons, and other emoluments. 

Since, as we have seen above, all substantial examin- 
ation for degrees Is limited to the initiatory ones of 
bachelor (of which that of B.A. is the first, and only 
really Important step), the necessary education of the 
different coll, is of course directed to that object, and 
contingent, in its nature and scope, bn the qualifications 
which the university deem fit to exact at their public 
examlnations.and the class-books they order tobeaaopted 
for the purpose. The ordinary course of study for B.A. 
may be comprised under three heads : —natural philoso- 
phy, theology and moral philosophy, and the belles 
lettres ; and for the attainment of these, the students 
attend the lectures of the college tutors, which arc 
not formal harangues, but rather of a catechetical 
nature. Intermixed with reading and discussion ; at each 
of which a limited number of the students go through 
a certain portion of some mathematical or classical 
work with the tutors. Half-yearly or yearly college 
examinations usually take place, in addition to these 
Iratures, when the names of the students are arranged in 
the order of their respective merits. The first public ex- 
amination of a student takes place in the Lent and Octo- 
ber terms of the second year irom the commencement of 
his academical residence. After the examination, the can- 
didates are arranged in two classes — ^those who have passed 
with credit, and those to whom the examiners have only 
not refused their certificate of approval. A second exam- 
ination takes place, InMichaelmas term, of those who have 
lieen absent rrom the former by permission, or were not 
then approved of : this is termed, in university phrase, 
the ** little go." Those anxious to take honours usually 
engage a private tutor (who is not necessarily of their 
own coll.) after this, in order to secure more exclusive 
attention and assistance. The usual fee of a private tutor 
is 5U/. a year. After this preparatory step, those who are 
candidates for honours perform the college exercises 
under the superintendence of the moderators : these are 
usually Latin theses, propounded and opposed in a syllo- 
gistic form. The senate-house examination, for the 
degree of B. A., commences on the Monday preceding the 
first Monday in Lent term, and continues six days. The 
previous division of the candidates for honours into four 
classes has recently been discontinued, and the same 
questions are now proposed throughout the examination, 
to all whom the moderators judge, from the previous 
public exercises in the schools, to be qualified for ex- 
amination as candidates for mathematical honours ; and 
of the six examiners, two confine themselves to mathe- 
matical subjects, two to Homer and Virgil, Ac., and two 
to Paley’s Evidences and Moral Philosophy, and to 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, &c. The 
whole is conducted by writing, and the various subjects 
and problems may be seen in the annual registers of the 
university. Those who are not candidates for honours, 
wtkkM, are classed and examined separately, the subjects 
being — the Acts of the Amstles in Greek, one Greek 
and one I.atin classic, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, and 
certain questions in mathematical and mechanical sci- 
ence, specified in a printed schedule. The degrees are 
conferred on such of the questiouists as pass, to the 
satisfaction of the examiners, by a subsequent grace ot 
the senate, when the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
are taken, and a declaration of adherence to the doctrines 
of the Church of England is required to be signed ; but 
previously to this, on the last examination day, the ma- 
thematiciu tripos or list of those who succeeo in obtain- 
ing an honour, is exhibited, formed into three divisions, 
that of wranglers, and of senior and Junior optimes, ar. 
ranged accorang to merit, or ** braauUedf* where two 
individuals are considered on an equality. The senior 
wranglership is the highest academical honour obtain- 
able in the kin^om. On the fourth Monday after the 
general admission ad respondendum quesHoni, an ex- 
amination commences of all such as have obtained an ho. 
nour at the mathematical examination of the previous 
January, and who voluntarily oflbr themselves for the 
purpose In classical learning at this examination (which 
continues five days), translations are required of pass- 
ages from the best Greek and Latin authors, and written 
answers to questions arising immediately out of such 
The names of those who obtain honours are 


arranged in three divisions (like those in the mathe- 
matical tripos), in a list which forms the classical tripos 
of the year. There ore two tripos days, one for wran- 
glers and senior optimes, the other for Junior optimes, 
when these are publicly announced. 

The annual prises of the university form another sub- 
, lect of competition : the classical ones are;— the chancel- 

I lor’s gold medals, given to 2 commencing Bs. Ay^ho, 

0 have } having attained senior optimes at least, show thenielves 
as the ^most proficient in classical learning : these prizes were 
" • • - . • ^ third, first given by the Duke 


firat instituted in 1761. 
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of GlouceRter, and continued by the present chancellor. 
Is for the best English ode, or English poem In her<dc 
verse. Many of these have been published, under the 
title of ** Cambridge Priie Poems : ** the competition 
is limited to resident under graduates. The members 
representing the university also give 4 prises, of 1 5 guineas 
earh, which are bestowed on 2 B.A'.s and 2 under gradu- 
ates, who compose the best dissertations in Latin prose. 
Urowm's 3 gold medals, of 6 guineas each, to under gradu- 
ates, are given for the best Greek ode, the best Latin* 
ode, and the best Greek, or Latin epigram. Person’s 
prize consists of one or more Greek books, given for 
the best translation of some passage in Shakspeare, 
B. Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse, ^he mathematical consist of 2 annual 
prizes, of 25/. each, left by the Rev. R. Smith, and given 
to 2 commencing B.A.s who prove the best proflmnts 
in mathematics and natural philosophy. ' The examin- 
ation takes place soon after the admission of question- 
ists: the competition is open, and the adiudicators 
are the vice-chancellor, the master of Trinity, and the 
l^uoasian, Fluraian, and Lowndean professors. The 
second or even lower wranglers occasionally become first 

f >rizo men ; hence it forms, in some sort, a court of appeal 
rom the decisions of the examiners. Cateris partovs, 
preference is given to candidates of Trin. Coll. In theo. 
logy, there are the Norrfslan and Hales’s prizes. The 
Scatonian is a poetical one ; the subject is proposed in 
January, and the poem is to be sent In by Michaelmas : 
that which obtains the premium is printed from the pro- 
duce of the estate left lor the purpose, the remainder of 
which is given to the author. (A selection of these poems 
has been published in 2 vols. 8vo.) The tifs/aersf/y scAo/ar- 
thips are also publicly contended for, and are given to the 
most successful candidates in classical reading and compo- 
sition : 4n this respect they rank first in the classical com- 
petitions of the university, and are usually extended be- 
yond the ordinary ranra of text-books. The examin- 
ation is the same for all, but most importance is usually 
attached to the Pitt scholarship, it being less frequent as 
well as of greater pecuniary value. 

Very different opinions have been, and may be, en- 
tertained as to the merit and demerit of the system 
of instruction pursued at tills and the sister university. 
Mathematics, and the sciences closely connected with 
and dependent on mathematics, form the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the studies pursued at Cam- 
bridge ; and the cliief examinations, as well as the 
public lectures, honours, and emoluments, are principally 
rendered subservient to their advancement. A entiem 
knowledge of tiic structure of the Greek and Latin 
tongues is that to which attention is mainly enforcetl at 
this university, in respect to classical attainments. Ori- 
ginal composition forms no part at either tripos examin- 
ation, but it is made a leading feature in the competition 
for scholarships and other prizes. 

Of the importance of mathematical studies no doubt 
can be entertained ; but very great, and apparently well 
founded doubts may be entertidiicd whether the exclu- 
sive attention given to them at Cambridge be the best 
means of educating accomplished statesmen, lawyers, 
divines, country gentlemen, or even manufacturers. The 
truth is, that this and the other university are institutions 
that lieloiig to a different age ; and thougn they have been 
materially modified, a great deal yet remains to be done 
before they become suitable places for educating the 
noble and aspiring youth of a great commercial and ma- 
niifhcturing country like Great Britain. 

Lodging within the walls of a collcgo Is not enforced on 
under graduates, provided there be no vacant rooms ; 
which may probably account for the greater increase 
of students matriculated in this than In the, sister uni- 
versity, where residence within the walls is enforced. 
In 174H there were 1,500 members on the boards ; in 
1838, 5,655 ; in the present year, 6,628 ; of whom 2,705 are 
members of the senate. The collegiate buildings of many 
of the establishments have been greatly Improved and aug- 
mented of late years, /lliosc of Trinity are the largest of 
any single college in either university; those of St. John 
hai^ also been increased by a large quadrangle on the left 
bank of the Cam, forming one of the finest collegiate edi. 
flees in the kingdom. (The Statutee qf the Universit^t 
printed in 1765 ; the University Calendars^ published an- 
nually ; Clauical Exercises in Univ, qf Cambr., 1st and 
2d series ; WheweWs Principles qf University Education t 
Coloured Plates qf the Costumes^ l»R. Harradan; and 
Cante^r^ia Ittustrata / are works that ma^ be advanta- 
geously referred to as embodying the best information on 
mMt of the various matters connected with this univer- 

£‘2mELFORD, a bor. and town of England, co. Com- 
wall, bund. Lesnewth, on the Camel, 205 m. W.S.W. 
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London. Area of par. 3,750 acres ; pop. of do. (1831) 1,359. 
The town is meanly built, but the streets are wide and well 
paved. It has a commodious town-hall, buUt in 1806 ; a 
me ssBpol, founded in 1679, has an annual revenue of 
Ml, 10i% s^ there are a fisw minor charities. Market, 


Fridays fhlrs for cattle, Friday after March Ip. May 26, 
June 17. and 18. and Sept. 5. Inhab. mostly engaged in 
agriculture. Camelford returned 2 mems. to the 11. of C. 
from 1st Edw. VI. down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, 1^ which it was disflranebised. The franchise vested 
In a self-elected corporate body, consisting of a mayor 
and 31 burgesses. 

CAMERINO, a town of the Papal States, cap. deleg., 
on a hill, 5 m. S.S.W. Ancona. Fop. 4,900. It is 
pretty well built. Among the pubUo buildings are the 
cathedral, which contains some pictures of the great 
masters, as does the church of Omansia ; and the ar- 
chiepiscopal palace,' a fine building surrounded with 
columns. In the principal square Is a bronse statue of 
Pope Sixtus V. It has 12 monasteries, and 7 convents 
for women : and is the seat of an archbishopric, of a tri- 
bunal of primary jurisdiction, and of a university founded 
in 1727. A good deal of silk Is spun and manufoctured 
here; but the business is rather declining. 

CAMMIN, a town of the Prussian States, prov. Fome- 
rwia, cap. circ., on the Dievenow, about 5 m. above 
where it foils into the Baltic, 38 m. N. Stettin. Pop. 
2,200. It w'as formerly the seat of a bishopric, suppressed 
in 1648. The fine cathedral still remains, and the chap- 
ter continued down to 1812. There is here an asylum 
for noble ladies, and an hospital. Distillation is carried 
on to a considerable extent, and the fishery is very oc- 
tive. • 

CAMPAGNA, a town of Nmles, prov. Frincipato 
Citra, cap. distr., surrounded by high mountains, 18 m. 
E. Salerno. Fop.7,000. It is the seat of a bishopric ; has 
a superb cathedral, 3 parish churches, several convents, 
a college, an hospital, and a mont de piite. 

OAMPAN, a town of France, dfip. Hautes Pyrenfies, 
cap. cant, on the Adour, 16 m. S.S.E. Tarbes. Pop. 
4,248. The houses are mostly built of marble. This 
town gives its name to a bcautifol vallo]^ fertile, rianUt 
and full of life and industry. The cottages are clean 
and comfortable ; and the neat, well laid-out gardens, 
mid respectable dress of the peasantry, evince their com- 
fortable condition. (Inglis's Switxerland^ &c. p. 260.) 

CAMPRELTON, a sea-port and royal bor. of Scot- 
land, CO. Argylc, being, though not the capital, by far 
the most important town in the co., on the E. coast of 
the long narrow peninsula of Cantire. Pop. 4,869. It 
consists of two leading streets crossing each other at 
righr angles, with adjoining streets of an inferior de- 
scription. It is built on the S.W. side of a large salt- 
water loch, or inlet of the sea, about 2 m. in length by 1 
in breadth, forming an excellent harbour, having from 
6 to 13 fathoms water. Two conical insular hills lying 
in the mouth of the bay, and intercepting the view of 
the sea, make the harbour look land-lockod. Campbel- 
ton was at one time a small fishing village under the 
name of Dalaruan ; but having begun to rise into im- 
portance, it was made a royal burgh in 1700, when 
its present name was conferred on it in honour of the 
noble family of Argyle, on whose property it is built. 
The pari, boundaries of the burgh are very extensive, 
embracing a considerable space of ground on Ixdh sides 
the loch not yet built on. It has, at present (1839) 
no fewer than 28 distilleries, which, at an average 
pay 100,000/. to the excise, and produce about 600,000 
gallons of spirits yearly. There are 47 maltsters, but in 
many instances the same person is both distiller and 
maltster. The inhab. Msn engage extensively in the 
herring fishery, a branch of trade that at one period of the 
year gives employment to several hundred individuals. 
Many of the females arc engaged in tambouring ; white 
hand-loom weaving is pretty extensively carried on in 
connection with the cotton manufacture in Glasgow. 
Coal Is got wltliln 4 m. of the burgh, and is brougnt 
thither by means of a canal. There is a good quay pro- 
jecting into the bay, but accessible only at high-water. 
The expenditure of a small sum on its extension might 
render it available for vessels of any burden at allftiroes 
of the tide. There is a regular steam communication 
with Glasgow and various parts of the mainland, as also 
though less firequently, with Ireland. The climate of 
Campbelton is regarded as particularly agreeable and sa- 
lubrious: hence the number of families that resort 
thither, either as occasional visiters or permanent rq- 
sidents. The burgh has two places of worship connects 
with the established church. In one of which the service 
is performed in Gaelic, and three dissenting chapels. 
It unites with Oban, Inverary, Irvine, and Ayr, in send* 
Inga mem. to the H. of C. Registered electors in 1838-88. 
263. 

CAMPEACHY, a sea-port town of Mexico. W. coast 
of thejMnlnsula of Yucatan, on the Rio Francisco, 96 m. * 
S. by W. Merida, lat. 19° 5H 16'’ N., long. 90O fifi* ll/'W. 
Pop. fiuctuates firom about 7,000 to about 14,000. It Is 
walled and defended by some fortifications whl<fo, how- 
ever, are of little importance. It has a fder about SO yds. 
in length ; but the water is so shallow that only small 
boats can come up to it, vessels of conslder^le biirdSA 
anchoring at certain distances off shore, oceortUng to 
JL 1 




CAMPtl; 

It 1*1 la oommoa with tbt whola 
I with frwb water that whidi la 
If hraeklah It deriret ita entire 

{isSSSomanw^hmmOMB Theimpprti of log- 
itethlacnuntrylnlSBe moatiy from Campeechy, 
amowded to 5Mr tona The other exporta are wax, the 
woduoa Of wild, itiMleii boea. with aome amaU q^ti- 
ma af cotton. Ac Cunpoachr was founded in 1640, and 
anAredmueh at jdiflhrent tlmea from boatUe attacka, 
harlnh been aaekdtl by the Cngliah in 1600 , by bcott a 
StSS: 1^678 , aod tw thtf bu^neera in 1686 (£wm. 

iSat J»SotmfiAmetkan Pitot, 4[C) _ . 

OAMPLI, a town of Naplea, prov Abrusso Ultra 1 , 
eap. cant, 6 m N Teramo Pop 6,892 It haa a 
omedral, three colleglato churchea an abbey ofCeleatine 
ttonka, aeverai conventa, an hoaidtal, and a mont da 

'CAMPOBASSO a town of Naplea, cw pror Sannio, 
OB tne declivity of a mountain, 63 m NT Naplea Pop 
8,000 It ia fortified , ia the aeat of a civil and cnmlnil 
court, and haa a colleRiote aod four pariah churchea, ae- 
veral conventf , a royal college, an hoapital, and an alma- 

.. producedhere, 

>rmingaconi* 

^ towna on the 

Adriatic, it haa an extenaive commerce (Dtct y 
Batot ed 1837 p 414 ) 

CAMPO fORMIO, a town of Auatnan Italy, prov 
Friuli, 4 m 8 W Udina Fop 1,600 It la famous in 
diplomatic hiatory for the treaty of peace concluded here 
on the 17th of October, 1797, between Austria and 
France * 

CAMPO* MAYOR, a fortified and frontier town of 
Portugal, prov Aleutdo 12 m N N F I Ivaa and 16 m 
MW Bade)os Pop 4,600 It is ill built with narrow 
dirty itrebta, and old low houses , haa a collegiate church, 
two conventa, an hospital, and a workhouse It was nearly 
destroyed In 1712 by the explosion of a powder magazme 

a town of the ial of Majorca in an ex- 
tensive plain, 2i m S B Palma, and 7 m Irom the sea. 
Fop, 4,mi It haa in its vicinity a hot well that la In con- 
•Iderable imputation , and considerable quantities of salt 


' CANADA^ 

are made along the coast The surrounding plain la verj 
fertile {Mttomo ) 

CANADA, a vast territory of M America, belonging 
at present to Great Britain, lying prim Ipally in a N L 
and 8 W direction, along the N aide of the St Laurepce, 
and the M and E tides of lakes OnUrio Erie, Uurom 
and Simenor, between 67^ 60' and 90<=> W long and A3P 
and 620 n lat The other portion of Canada or that on 
the S tide of the St Laurence is of comparatively limited 
dimensions it stretches along the river from near Mon- 
CTeal, to Point Gaapd, at ita embouchure having on the 
S the territory of the U States and New Brunswick 
On the N Canada haa Labrador and the inhospitable 
territories belonging to the N W Company, the boundary 
in thla direction being the elev ited groiiids, or water- 
sheds, separating the rivers which run S to the St Lau- 
rence and the great lakes from those whuh run N to 
Davis Straits and Hudson s Bay The boundary of that 
portion of Canada which lies to the S of the St Law. 
rence cannot be exactly defined, a considerable extent 
of territory (8 000 sq m ) lying I'D the N of the state 
of Blame being claimed both by the British and tht Ame- 
ricans The length of Canadi from Amherstburg, on 
l^rolt river, the extreme S W limit of the prov to 
Ssbton Harbour on the strait of Belle Isle its extremo 
N B lunlt, Is about 1 460 m , its breadth may vary from 
200 to 400 m Its area has been estimated at about 
SMOOOsq m , and Its pop is air present (1830) probably 
little short of a millior It is wholly withm tlx basin of 
the St I aurence ot which it incluaes the enure N and 
a small part of the S division 

This great territory is divided Into the provs of upper 
and Lower, or as they might bo designate Fnglish and 
French Canada The Ottawa or Grand River which has 
its sources in about 48° 3(K N I it and 80° W long and 
flows *n an E St direction till it unite s with the St 1 aw- 
rence near Montreal forms nearly in its whole vxtont 
the Ime of demarcation between the two provs lower 
Can Ida comprising the whole territory lying N 1 ol the 
Ottawa on both sides the St lawrtnre while Upper 
Canada comprises all the terntory lying S ind \\ of 
tiiat river The latter is entirely in inland pr v but 
from its having the great lakes ind a p irt < t the St 
Laurence for its boundary it has a vast command of In- 
ternal navigation and a ready access to the ocean Sub- 
joined Is an acconnt of the cuvisions of the pros , and 
their pop in 1835 and 1831 





















CANADA. 

20,000 so. tn., conslgts, for tho most part, of alluvial soil. 


m 


^ is of varvlng fe^Ulty ; 
is believed to be »e bent grain 


on a cafearoous substratum. 

but, on the whole, is believed to be „ 

country of any of tho more N. portions of the American 
continent. A large part of this fine plain la still covered 
with lofty forests : it has, however, some prairies, or 
natural meadows ; but these are not extensive. At some 
remote period it had evidently formed part of the bed of 
a vast inland sea, of which tne five great lakes having 
been the deepest, are now the principal remaining por- 
tions. N. of Lake Ontario, two terraces intervene be- 
tween tho plain on the shore of the lake and the table, 
land in the N., decreasing somewhat in fertility as they 
increase in .height, and separated from each other and 
from the plain by two ranges of hills of moderate eleva- 
timi. The most S. of these two ranges unites near long. 
80° with a third, which passes N. and S. from Natawa- 
satiga bay, in Lake Huron, to the W. extremity of Lake 
Ontario, 'i'he combined range, after encircling the 
head of Lhe latter lake, crosses the bed of the Niagm-a 
river, forming tho ledge over which arc the c.elebrated 
falls, is finally lost In tho territory of the United 
States. 

That part of Lower Canada S. of the St. Laurence, 
extending between long. 72° .W and 74° SO', and enter- 
ing into tho distr. of Montreal, consists, for tho most part, 
of an extended plain almost completely flat, except that 
some dut.iched IiIIik diversify the surface, one of which, 
that of Kouville, is 1,100 ft. in height. It is less exten- 
sive than the plain on the opposite shore of the river, and 
contains no large towns, but it is in many districts 
Lijually fertile and well watered, and the cities are depend* 

( Of. on It for a large proportion of their supplies. To 
l*-c S. aid K. it ascends by degree=i into the mountainous 
ipgioo, loniiing the boundary hetneen the British and 
U. Sirues’ teiritoiies. The aspect of the S. shore of 
till* .Tstuary of the St. Laurence, between long. 69° SO' 
and 72°, though bold and hilly, is not mountainous, as on 
the oiMVJSitc shore ; and the hill ranges .are interspersed 
with valleys and even plains of some extent, nianyt^ 
v\hirh, from the encouragement afforded by the coi\t4- 
gneus markets of the cap , have been brought into very 
tolerable eultivatioii. I'., of Kamouraska, the country is 
tluHr".iiied by more abrupt eminences, while pop. and 
cultuic become more limited ; and in the distnot of 
(iaspe the mountains rise into two chains of consi- 
dcrabi« elevation, enclosing between them a lofty table- 
land or < entral valley. The most southerly of these 
cli.-’ins bounds oa Its S. side the valley of the Risti- 
goiich • and .si. John rivers. ThC upper part of the 
basin f th John forms the disputed territory to the 
N of (be 1,0 of Maine, — a region at least 600 or 7U0 ft, 
ubove lIio lov. I o^’ the sea, covert with forests, lakes, and 
livers ai.d. accoiciing to M‘ Gregor and other authori- 
tie', «qoal in point of fertility to ,uiy part of America, 
e nclosi (1 by mouiitaiii ranges on the N., S., and W., and 
\.ivul<»d into nearly tMjnaL parts by tho St. John 
River, roniiiijg ironi W. to 13. 

Ik-'ld. s the great lakes inaenthuz the W. outline of the 
connn y Cam ita eoiitnins, as has tioeo already said, nu- 
lnrrou^ iniiun . yet still considerable, bodies of water. In 
laiwcr tanao i. the lakes and rivers have been estUlMted 
to cover :i,*20U so. m. of surfagp; the principal of the 
former hitherto discovered are l ake St.John, with an 
“rta o*" .040 SI), m. ; thu.se of Manicouagan, Piretibbo, and 
oUiers N. of the ht. Laurence, and Mephramagog, Ac., 
tl. of that liver. In Up[)er Canada, the chief known are 
Nipirsing Lake, Temiscamlng and St. Aim’s, in the high 
table- land; and the Simcoe Lake in the upper terrace 
country of Home district. 

/ • .igst the rivers falling into the St. Laurence or 
biic lake's which form a part of its system, there are 
some ileserving of especial mention hero for their utility 
os regards navigation 'r their agency in fertilising the 
soil. In the peninsula of Upper Canada, the Thames 
origi. ir«‘s in th'* district of London, by the union of se- 
veral stri.».n ear lat. 43° and long. 81°, and after a course 

of al>rmt 150 m. chiefly S.W., falls into Lake StnCl^r, 
situated lietween those of Huron and Erie. The Thames 
is navigable for large vessels to Chatham, 15 m. up, and 
fur boats nearly to Its source. It intersects and waters a 
flue and fertile country. Besides Chatham, small towns, 
with the pompous names of London and Oxford, are si- 
tuafeil upon its banks. Next iu magnitude to the Thames 
is the Ouse. This river rises in the Home district, about 
lat. 44‘>, long. HU° lO', runs generally S.E., and falls into 
Lake Brio near its N.£. extremity. Parallel to this 
river for about 50 m., runs the Welland or Chippeway 
River, which in one part of its course forms a jmrtlon of 
the canal between the Ouse and Lake Ontario,^ means 
of which the falls of Niagara are avoided. The Trent, in 
the district of Newcastle, connects the smaU lakes Bal- 
sam, Sturgeon, and several others in the upper terrace 
rountry, with the Rice Lake, and, after a tortuous course, 
discharges itself into tlie Bay of Quintfi in Lake Ontario. 
It is i^d to be navtoable for boats in the whole of its 
<^ursS The Lake Ba^am is separated by only a short 


Into GloudUer Bay (Huron Lake) by the SiBvem River. 

A short anawuable line of direct water communiott^ 
between thrlokes Huron and Ontario is apparently im* 
peded only the intervention of this short portage, and 
by the raplds^f the Sevem^hich river is, nowover, no 
more than 20 ip. In leiigtii. The other affluents of the St. 
Laurence and the great lakes are elsewhere treated of. 
(See LAUBBNtt, St.. &c.) If we except the St. John 
in the disputM territory, the Ristigouche, which bounds 
tho district oroaspfi S., and fUls into Chalour Bay, is the 
only river of |iiy importance in Canada not beloiming to 

Climate. — ^The climate of Canada is sul^ect to great 
extremes of^eat and cold ; the thermometer ranging 
between lOHjr above, and 36° below, the aero of Fahr, 
In such an extensive region there Is, *of course, smne 
difference in this respect : as we ascend the St. Laurence, 
not only a more S. parallel is reached, but the country 
is less wi^ and exposed than that near its entrance ; 
so that, vdiilst Quebec has been sold to have the summer 
of Paris, rand the winter of Petersburg, the great plain 
of Lake .Brie has the climate of Philadelphia. Still the 
Canadian climate, as a whole, must be considered very 
severe : all the streams are locked up by ice, and the 
ground is covered every where, to an average d^h of 
5 or Gfi;,, by snow, for 4 or fimonthsof every year. Frosts 
usually commence in Oct., whilst the weather, by day, 
is still mild and serene. But with Nov. begins a sue- 
cession of snow-storms and tempests, firom the N.and B.^ 
accompanied by a great increase of cold ; dnd this sort ra 
weather usually continues to the 2d or .3d week of Dec., 
when the atmosphere again becomes seieno, but the cold 
still more intense, so that the rivers become suddenly 
frozen over. Towards the latter part of April, or. In laty 
seasons, the beginning of May, the ice Jiegms to break up 
(often with loud reports like the discharge of cannon) ; . 
a sudden increase of temperature stimulates vegetatimr, 
and makes its growth almost perceptible to the eyes so 
that spring and summer can scarcely be recognfiiM a« . 
distinct seasons. May and June are occasionally wet, to 
the bindcrance of the fanner, whose seed-time tliM is (tob« 
followed by harvest towards the end of Aug.) ; but usual^ 
the summers are very fine. Thunder-storms are often 
of great violence, and the aurora borealis Is ftequent and 
vivid: of the prevailing winds, those from uie S.W. 
are usually accompanied by cleay and serene weather: 
those from the N.E. by continued rain in iummer, and 
snow in winter ; whilst a N.W. breeze Is usually dry, 

« ith severe coUl. Fogs (except in the district of GiupeL,^, 
arc of unusual occurrence. It seems to be thijgurflnrlr 
opinion of the inhab. that the wint^4!re gradually 
becoming less seve^p : and this„«liiirDe attributable to 
the clearancti of the forests aha the increased extent of 
cultivated surface ; for, whilst the state of climate (espe. 
cially of humidity) influences vegetation, that,'*' in turn, 
reacts on climate. Humboldt's reasoning and tables 
(Mthnoires i^ArceuiU tom. iii.) may be satisfactorily' 
referred to for the conditions that have the greatest «aa 
most pertnanent influence on the Canadian cBmate. 

The length and severity of the Canadian winter Is a 
heavy drawback on the country, and lays the fmer 
under serious difflculties and privations not experienced 
in countries where the climate is milder, as in the conti- 
guous territories of Indiana and Illinois. For five or 
months almost all agricultural operations are suspended, 

80 that timo is not left in the rest of the year for the 
proiHT preparation of the ground for the crops and other 
necessary labours. It is clear too, that horses, cattle; 
and other farm stock, must require a proportionally 
large supply of fodder for their keep ; and to these 
causes Mr. Shireff i» principally inclined to ascribe the 
leanness of the animals, the high price of produce, and 
tee choaptiess of labour as compared with the U. States* 
(2our in Jmeri'eat p.854.y In these respects, however, 
there is a material diflbrence between the lower and the 
upper province. In the latter the severity end the Umatii' 
of the winter are considerably diminl^M. The soUmq 
I s generally better; and the quality of the wheat laiti'’ 
proves as we draw nearer to the S. limit of the pr 

Most of the causes that contribute to nutke the « 
of tho northern part of America more severe, am 
ject to greater extremes than that of Europe, in 
same parallel, bear with especial force on the ' 
regions. The greater portion of these prcT,u 
covered by extensive forests ; the treei compdthm 
(especially in tile more northern and eastern pu 
not, generally speaking, attain the same iolty a 
those of the U. States, nor flourish with Ate 
exuberant vitality: the pine fiunlly, and various^ 
of evergreens, aye the most numerous and 
Amongst various other kinds of treeii are, « 

American firs. Weymouth and Canedira^ 
cedar ( TAuya occt'dentalie), maple, Jiifch, ' 
bass wood, hickory, two or three species _ 
end numerous species of offlt.* Liitji the limt* 
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American continent, most of the plants and animals 
dtSbr specifically from those of the Old World. Many of 
the smaller kinds of annual and perennial plants are 
common to Canada and regions lying much nirtber to 
the S., which may be accounted for by the high 
summer temperature, whilst the deep winter snows 
eflbctually protect their roots through the severest 
seasons ; but the trees and larger shrubs, which find no 
such shelter, belong for the most port to more northern 
and arctic regions. Of the smaller plants, tlie Zixania 
aguatiea may be noticed as peculiar to Canada, and 
abounding In most of the swamps (a grass not unlike rice, 
and a^rang food to birds, and occasionally to the Indian 
trfbesj, and the ginseng, and Canadian lily, common to 
this country and Kamtenatska. From the sap of the maple 
{acer saccharinutn), as it rises in the earlier part of 
spring, sugar Is made in considerable quantities ; in col- 
lecting which, from trees scattered over thousands of 
acres, whilst the snow still covers the ground, much 
hardship is frequently endured : these districts are call^ 
sugaries, and are a valuable description of property. 
The mode of procuring it Is by inserting a small cane 
shoot through an Incision made In the bark, the sap 
being recelvM in a wooden trough placed under it ; it is 
afterwards boiled, and then left to cool into a hard solid 
mass, of a dark brown colour, which is moulded the 
form of the jars which contain it ; the value oi the’ 
article is about half of that produced from the sugar, 
cane. Most of the oak growing in the woods is unfit 
for ship* building, and the greater part of the timber 
used for that purpose is imported from New England. 
The species called the live oak, which grows in the 
warmer parts of the colony. Is, however, said to be well 
adapted for ship timber ; the various kinds of wood 
available for no other purpose, serve to supply the pot 
and pearl-ash manufactories. Amongst the wild ani. 
mals, ranging through these unreclaimed regions, are 
the American elk,*tallow deer, bear, wolf, fox, wild cat. 
racoon, martin, otter, and various species of J'iverrte and 
MusteUe ; tbo beaver, hare, grey and red squirrel ; and 
in the more southern parts, the buffalo and roebuck : 
the bears usually hyliernate, if the season has enabled 
them to get sufficiently fat fur the purpose ; if not, they 
migrate to a more southerly climate. (Jlichard»on*t 
Fauna Borealis^ p. 16.) Amongst the birds, may be 
noticed the wild pigeon, quail, partridge, and different 
kinds of grouse; of the water birds, the species are 
very numerous, as might be inferred from the general 
character of the region, where, in the basin of the 
St. Laurence, and the numerous bikes occupying the 
cflcvated table-lauds around it, half the fresli water on 
tlie surface of the globe is collected ; a humming bird 
(the smallest of its genus) is also indigenous, and may 
be seen in tbo Quebec gardens, flitting round the 
flowers, and constantly on the wfcig. Amongst the 
resiles, the rattlesnake Is occasionally met with. 
Fish, in great variety and abundance, are found in the 
Udies and rivers ; In which respect few streams can 
rival the St. l.auTence ; the sturgeon is common, and 
the salmon and herring fisheries arc considerable; 
seals are also met with occasionally, in large shoals, in 
the lower parts of the river, r^rests can only exist 
where the prevailing winds bring with them sufficient 
moisture, but they may usually be taken as a measure 
of the fertility of the soil, no loss than of tho humi- 
dity of the Climate: in this respect, therefore, taken 
generally, Canada must be considered a fertile region ; 
the upper province much more so than the lower 
one. Tobacco, hemp, flax, and the diflbrent kinds of 
grain and of pulse, are successfully cultivated ; as are 
all the commoner fruits and vegetables of England; 
melons of diflhrent species abound, and are probably 
indigenous ; as are also the strawberry and raspberry : 
those last flourish luxuriantly In the woods : and on 
the plains behind Quebec are gathered in great quan- 
tities, and taken to that market. Pears and apples suc- 
well, both there and at Montreal; and on the 
shores of Lake Erie, the grape, peach, and nectarine, 
as well as all the hardier kinds of fruity arrive at the 
greatest perfection. 

does not appear to be rich In minerals, 
but Iron olboands in some districts ; veins of silver-lead 
have been met with- in St. Paul’s Bay (fiO m. below 
Quebec), and coals, salt, and sulphur, are also known to 
wtiafc in Ae colony. No volcanos have been discovert, 
but nuthftnt**! accounts are preserved of several violent 
amongst others, one in 1663, when tre- 
mendOMiMnvulsiona, lasting for six months, extended 
from Quebec to Tadeauiac (130 m. below It), which 
bMke up the lee of the rivers, and caused many great 
Umd-slips end dislocations; in 1791, earthquakes were 
abo frequent and violent, in the same r^on ; and the 
■horei, Mth ^ the Gulph and River St. Laurence (like 
those of tho lakes, as previously noticed), prcMnt 
warn proo(i|i of former convulsions in the horlsontu 
j of re^t dilngle and shells, and in elevated lime- 
s ttrau, yrith wave-scooped marks, and lithodomous 
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perforations, that occur on various parts of the shores. 
\lMeWs vol. 11.) 

Peottte. — The majority of the population in Lower 
Canada are of French origin, and are for the most part 
descendants of settlers from Normandy, established in 
the colony previously to 1769. Their number at that 
period was about 70,000, and In 1831 they had increased 
(according to the census) to upwards of 400,000 ; the 
most rapid augmentation probably of any on record 
from births alone. Neither the conquest, nor the long 
period which has since elapsed, has wrought any great 
change In their character and habits; nor has their 
increasing numbers induced them to make any con- 
siderable encroachments on the wilderness around : 
on the contrary, they have continued within their 
original limits, subdividing the land more and more, 
and subAiltting to a constantly decreasing ratio of com- 
fort. They are frugal, honest, industrious, and hos- 
pitable, but cling with unreasoning tenacity to ancient 
prejudices and customs; by temperament, cheerful, 
social, engaging, and (from the highest to the lowest) 
distinguished for courtesy and real {loliteness, they re- 
tain the essenti.ll characteristics of the French pro- 
vinces under the ancient regime, and present the spec- 
tacle of an old, uneducated, stationary society, in a new 
and progressive world. A few seiguorial families possess 
large, but not very valuable, propeities : the class wholly 
dependent on wages is a veiy small one ; and the great 
nugority consists of a hard-working yeomanry (usually 
called kabitans)t amongst whom there Is almost a uni- 
versa) equality of condition and property, and of ig- 
norance too ; for scarcely one of them can read or write. 
From the public colleges and seminaries established in 
the cities and other central points by the early possessors 
of the country, chiefly by the Jesuits (where the edu- 
cation resembles that of our public grammar-schools, 
and is entirely in the hands of the Catholic clergy), be- 
tween 200 and 300 annually finish their education, and are 
dispersed through the community : nearly the whole of 
those are of the class of habUans^ and return to reside 
amongst them, mostly as notaries or surgeons ; and thus, 
living on terms of complete social equality, though with 
greatly superior knowledge, in communities whu'ii pos- 
sess nothing in the shape of municipal institutions, they 
possess almost despotic influence over popular opinion 
and conduct in all public matters. The habitam under 
the old feudal tenures have cleared two or three bolts 
of land along the St. Laurence, and cultivate them on 
the worst system of small forming; their forms and 
residences being all so connected, that tho country of the 
scigiiones niipears like a continuous village. They spin 
and weave tlieir own wool and flax, and make their own 
soap, candles, and sugar. V.'hat ‘energy and ciiterpri.ie 
there exist in the community (lieyond the portion re- 
quired by this sort of routine) is exerted in tlie iur trade 
and in hunting, which, it appears, they still inonoiiolise 
through the whole valley of tlie Mississijipi. {.Lord 
Durham's Report, pp-Il — IS.) The Anglo-Saxon portion 
of tlie population of Lower Canada consists almost 
wholly of persons who have emigrated from the United 
KingnomfOr the descendants of such, subsequent to 1769. 
A considerable addition was made* to their numbers by 
U. S. loyalists in 1787 ;-at a subsequent period many 
fomilies from Vermont nave settled in the townships 
adjoining that state, and since the formation of the Ame- 
rican l.amd Company pnany have emigrated through 
their exertions. A minority of the labouring class in tins 
portion of the population are Irish Catholics ; the rest 
are English or Scutch Protestants, by whom the re- 
sources of the country, so far as they have been called 
forth, have been mainly developed. It is also by these 
tiiat the internal and foreign commerce has been created, 
which is wholly in their hands, us well as a large portion 
of«the retail trade of the province ; besides this, they 
possess the best cultivated farms In the province, and are 
owners of folly half the more valuable seignorics. {Lord 
Durham's Report, p. 14.) The inhabitants of the imper 

{ irovinco consist principally of the descendants of u. S. 
oyallsfs, previou^y to 1787, and of subsequent settlers, 
or their descendants, from the United Kingdom and the 
States : an extensive emigration from the former, sub- 
sequent to 1828, nearly doubled the previous population 
of the province. Of the Immigrants from the U. King- 
dom, many were half-pay army or navy officers, and of 
the working classes a considerable proportion were Irlsli. 
The Catholic population of the upper province is esti- 
mated af one dfth part of the whole : in tho back part 
of the Niagara district some Dutch settlers are estab- 
lished; and a few French fomilies along the Detroit. 
The population at present is estimated at 400,000, scat- 
tered for the most part along an extensive frontier, with 
veiy imperfect means of inter.communJcatlon ; the more 
thickly-settled districts being, of course, in the occu- 
pation of the older section of residents, who are for the 
most part owners also of the wild lands In those districts. 
The number of immigrants from the U. Kingdom, which 
landed at the port of Quebec in Che nine years Adliig 
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1B3H, amounted to 263,089 : of these, 166,000 proceeded to or pursulto. But would such a determination be either 
the upper province; but of the whole number, from politic or proper? ^’e answer, certainly It would not. 
00 to()0 per cent., re^mieratedt after a short residence, America has been settled, civilised, and improved only 
to the U. States. The greatest number which emigrated through perpetual encrodchments on the natives ; and to 
in any one year was in 1832, when 61,746 arrived at Que- say that these should cease, would be to say that vast 
bee ; the smallest number was In 1888, when 4,992 only tracts of fine country should be doomed to continued 
reached that port. Within the period spoken of there barbarism ^ ^ « 

were also 50,000 estimated to have reachea the provinces Dittribution and Tenure t^f Lande m the /.ou'cr Pro- 
by way of New York and the Erie canal ; a like proper- e/nce. Government^ Ar.^About l-88th part of the area of 
tion Of whom also re-emigrated. {Laird Durham** Re~ the prov. is estimateo to be under some sort ot cultivation. 
port, pp. 7G, 77., Append, C.) The arrangements made for The extent of land surveyed in each district, down to lOtli 
conveying and locating these immigrants (mostly of the July, 1838, was — in the Montreal district, 2,286,750 acres ; 
poor labouring classes, and two thirds of the number Three Rivers, 2,098,908 do. ; Quebec, 1,383,666 do. ; Gas- 
Irish) were most imperfect and unsatisfactory ; causing pe,400,639 do. ; making a total of 6,169,96:1 statute acres, 
an enormous amount of suffering to them, and a very {Lord Durham’* Rep., Append. B., p. 176.) This is di- 
great inconvenience and alarm to the residents of Que- vided into townships uvenaging about 70,000 sq. acres, and 
bee. 'riie crowded state of the vessels, and deficiency of is exclusive of an allowance ol 5 per cent, for highways, 
iood. induced disorders of an infectious nature, so that a and ofa block of land, set offforthe British American Land 


uarantine station had to be established at Grosse Isle (a 
csert spot about 10 m. below Quebec, and a fever hos- 
pital on Point Levi), to obviate the sprqad of infection 
through the city ; and funds had to be raised and dis- 
inbuted, by a voluntary society, to relieve the wants 
of such as were unable to obtain or unfit for employ- 
ment 

The disturbances of which Canada has been recently 
the theatre, and which, it is not very likely, will soon 
subside, will most probably prevent, for a lengthened 
period, any considerable influx of immigrants. And, 
certainly, if wo look to the well-being of the immi- 
grants, which is the principal consideration, this is not 
much to be regretted. There can be no doubt that the 
*, alley t>f the Mississippi offers incomparably greater 
advantages to industrious immigrants, whether with or 
without capital, than can be enjoyed in any part of Ca- 
nada. It has a better climate, a better and a cheaper | 
soil, and is free fiom the greater number of those social 
grievances that disturb and embitter society in Canada. 
The wonder, in fact, is, not that so many of the emi- 
grants to Canaila have left it for the U. States, but that 
anv considerable portion of them should have remained 
behind. 

llie native Indian tribes still occupy portions of this 
colony on hikes Superior and Huron, and along the 
wliolc extent towards the N. boundaries ; but their num- 
bers lire rapidly diminishing, and they are fast degene- 
rating from their original spirit and character, so that the 
utter extinction of the race seems inevitable, as civilisa- 
tion advances on the wilderness, to which, only, they 
appear to be adapted. Various attempts have lieen made, 
from 177(i, downwarc^ to settle and instruct them in agri- 
culture and the arts, but with very little success. 'I'here 
are five of tliese settlements in the lower province j the 
number of Indians at which is estimated at 3,437, the 
must numerous being the Iroquois and Algonquins. 
(Pari. Report, 1837 ; Report qf Gen. Daring, 1828.) It 
is stated in these reports that some years back the 
Indians were able to supply our settlements (then suf- 
feriug from famine) with some corn; but they have 
been driven back by subsequent settlers ; and the in- 
troduction of the fur trade has tdso tended to indispose 
tliem from settling : those located on the reserves of the 
colony are a degenerate riice, and live much like the 
gypbie.<; amongst us. Those of the Six Nations (who vfcrc 
the firm allies of the British in the first American war) 
arc estimated at 2,149; the Mohawks of the Bay of 
Quints 337 ; the other tribes at 6,428 : they occupy tracts 
along the rivers St. Clair, Aux Sables, Detroit, Thames, 
Ouse, and Credit ; lakes Simcoe, Klee, Mud, and Balsam, 
and Point Peter : the great Manitoiiwannlng (containing 
about 1,000.000 acres) is also appropriated to Indians, who 
choose to settle. The lauds are ncld under ttie crown 
in joint tenancy to them and their posterity, and are 
not allowed to be leased or sold without its consent. Be- 
sides the above, there are other tribes round the shores of 
lakes Michigan, and the 8. side of Lake Superior (about 
2,000 in all), who consider themselves as owing alle^ance 
to the British crown, and attend to receive presents 
annually : there are also many tribes on the N. sides of 
lakes Huron and Superior, who consider that vast tract 
their own, and occupy it as hunting-grounds. Larjm 
sums have been expended by religious societies in ftitfie 
efforts to improve them ; and the Indian department of 
government has occasionally cost 150,000/. in a single year: 
the object of the last, however, has rather been to make 
the services of the Indians available in war, than with a 
view to their permanent improvement ; the Hudson’s 
Bay and Canada companies have, also, not scrupled to 
employ them in the same way ; and the report above re- 
ferred to states, that without a chanra of astern in both 
respects ** the fate of the Indians is sealed.” But the 
truth is, that, however it may be changed, their fate is 
** sealed.” Experience has sufficiently proved that the 
red men are Incapable of any real civilisation ; and no- 
tht|ff can prevent their extermination other than the 
abiKig oy a determination not to enter their territories, 
or to Interfere in any degree with their grounds, habits. 


Company, in the co. Slierbrook, distr. of Three Riv'ers. 
containing 585,089 acres. The land comprised in the 
scd'gniurial districts amounts to about 8,300,000 acres ; of 
this last, the whole has been grunted by the crown, sub- 
ject to an obligation to concede to actual settlers, and 
4,300,0<K) acres have been thus conceded. Of the town- 
ship land 3,500,000 acres have been disposed of ** for other 
than public purposes.” 1 he grants made by the French 
government previously to the conquest were on one uni- 
form system. Setgpiories (or manors containing from 9 to 
36 sq. leagues) were created in lav our of cert^n leading 
Individums, who were bound to grant or ” concede” a 
specified portion to any applicant ; the profit, to the 
seignior, being derived from payment of a small rent, 
from services whit'h the censitaire (or tenant)was bound to 
perform ; from l-12th of the corn ground (by compulsion) 
at the seigniorial mill ; and <rotn a fine on the transference 
of the property (other than by inheritance). 

This wretched sort ot tenure, (ftpied in great part 
from the feudal system existing in France previously to 
I the Revolution, was unfortunately maintained after the 
British acquiretl possession of the country The conse- 
iience has been that the P^rench pop. has been con- 
ned to a comparatively limited extent of territory, and 
has never amalgamated with the British ; for, by en- 
abling every individual to obtain a portion of land, 
which, as the pup. increased, became gradually less, with- 
out any immediate outlay, young men were tempted to 
remain at home ; atid being subject to feudal regulations 
and services, the occupiers were bound, as it were, to a 
routine system. Hence the French Canadians exhibit 
a singular want of activity and enterprise ; and the 
portion of the prov. which they occupy has a dense and 
a poor pop., strongly attached, as already seen, to ancient 
habits and modes of existence. 

Since the prov. came under the British government, ' 
the plans under which land has been granted and sold 
have differed very widely at different periods ; but have 
very rarely, indeed, been established on sound principles. 
Tlie township lauds have been granted in many modes, 
differing both in their character and object: at first, 
they were granted to settlers in free and common soc- 
cage, with a reservation to resume all, or any part, if re- 
qmred for military purposes, but subject to no other 
conditions : the quantity, so granted to each individual, 
being limited to 1(X) acres for himself, and 50 acres addi- 
tional for each member of ids family; the governor 
having authority to increase this amount, by 1,000 acres. 
These favourable terms were meant to attract settlers 
from the colonies, which now form the U. States. In 
1775 this arrangement was superseded, and the Quebec 
Act of the preceding year having restored the French 
code and language, corresponding instructions were 
given, that future grants should again be made in fief 
and seigniory, and three seigniories were thus created. 
In 1791 the regulations of 1763 were revived, though with 
certain conditions annexed to them, which in practice 
were avoided ; and this mode continued till 1826 : but the 
constitutional act of 1791 also enacted that a reserve fbr 
the support of a Protestant clergy should be made, in 
respect of every grant, equal in vmue, as near as could be 
estimated, to l-7th part of the laud granted. The 
crown reserves, to a like extent, originated in the view 
of supplying, first by sales and ultimately tqr rents, an 
Independent source of revenue, and obviating the ne- 
cessity of taxes, and consequently of such duputes os 
had led to the independence of the U. States. These 
reserves, however, nave proved most serious rfMi*w » l y g 
to the welfare of the colony, which the mis-construo 
tion, or violation, of the act, has aggravated, by Increas- 
ing their extent beyond what appears to have been 
contemplated. {Lord Durham** Report, Append, B., 
pp. 6, 7.) From 1806, downward, no new townships 
were granted ; and the grants, on to 1814, were in lote of 
200 acres, to actual settlers, and few in number. From 
the last date, grants were made on ■* location tickets ” 
reoiiiring the erection of a house, and the clcnring and 
cultivating 4 acres, before the title was perfected.- In 1826 
the new mode of selling land by auction, at a minimum 
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upset price, was adopted, the purchase-money being 
Myable by four annuid instalments, without interest. 
In iSSl, the purchase-mouey was to be repaid by hdf- 
yearly Instalments ; and in 1837, to obviate the bad ef- 
fects of giving credit on such sales, the purchase-money 
was made payable at the time of sale: but in prac. 
tlce this has not been effected. Besides the granto 
made under these diffterent regulations, other excep- 
tional ones have been made— ' mostly in reward of public 
services : such as those to the militia of the revolutionary 
war, and of that of 1812 — many valid claims in these 
respects still remaining to be settled : there has also been 
an exc^ional sale of nearly 800,0U() acres to the British 
N. American Lund Company, The crown reserves 
must be considered as virtually abandoned when the 
auction sales were Introduced ; and an act of the im- 
perial legislature has authorised the sale of l-4tli part of 
the cler^ reserves, at a rate not exceeding 100,000 acres 
annually. In these various ways, about 3,600,000 acres have 
been disposed of. (For some remarks on the poliev of 
these grants, see post.) Of late years a revenue nas 
been derived from timber property In both provinces: 
originally the right of cutting timber was a monopoly in 
the hands of contractors, for supplying that article lor 
tlie navy, who usually sold licenses to merchants and 
lumber-men, by whom all the legal trade was In con- 
SMuence engrossed. In 1824 licenses to cut were first 
offered by government by auction : the value of an acre 
of timber, at the price charged for these, is often very 
much greater than that required for land, <*md the first 
inetalracnt hks been paid frequently for land solely in 
the view of cutting down the timber. The Ottawa is 
the chief sCcat of the trade, which is, in a great measure, 
forced and factitious ; and which, while it is of no real 
advantage to Canada, entails a heavy burden on Great 
Britain. In fact, but for the upjust and oppressive regu- 
lation by which a duty of 55s. a lo.od is laid ou Baltic 
timber, while timber from British America is only 
charginl with a duty of 10s., very little, indeed, of the 
latter would be imported. The amount received on the 
sales of crown land in the lower province, from 1H2R to 
1837 inclusive, was 33,853/. ; on clergy reserves, 60,425/. ; 
timber duties, 58,085/. In the upper province, fur the 
same period, crown lands 33,8.53/. \ clergy reserves, 
114,018/.; timber duties, 68,085/. The timber is chiefly 
red and white pine and oak. 

Each district has its own judges, whoso jurisdiction 
(cxcepc Gaspe) is independent of the others, and only 
subject to the court or appeal. A sheriff is also ap- 
pointed for each district, and grand voyer, or general 
inspector of the roads. These appear to be the only cha- 
racteristics ; but as respects judicial affairs, Gaspc is 
dependent on Quebec ; and the ruad&of St. Francis arc 
surveyed by the grand voyers of Montreal and Thrt'e 
llivers. The subdivisions of those districts arc counties, 
townships, parishes, and extra-parochial places : that of 
Montreal has 19, Quebec 13, Three llivers 6, St. Fran- 
cis 3, and Oaspe 2 counties, respectively ; thesy are chiefly 
political subdivisions, marked out for the purpose of 
returning members to the provincial parliament. The 
parishes and townships are merely aivisioiis for such 
local purposes as the repairs of roads, inspection of 
fences, water-courses, &c : each Is subdivided into sec- 
tions (not exceeding 10); the parishes vary much in 
extent, and those which are Catholic also serve for 
limits, in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of that church : 
the townships usually enclose a square of 10 miles. 
There are in all 175 seigniories, 33 fiefs, and 160 town- 
ships. Tho cities of Quebec and Montreal were incor- 
porated under temporary acts, which have been allowed 
to expire without renewal ; these were the only muni- 
cipal corporations in the provbice. In the Catholic 
parishes, diurchwardens are appointed, and in some 
localities, ** a council of notables,'^ to manage the secular 
aflhirs of the churcli and what are called the ftmds of 
** thefoMquet** under old French ordinances, so doubt- 
ftil and contradictory, as to cause fVequent litigation. The 
. - .. . . . 26th 
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all grain grown by the parishioners ; this, however, is 
contingent on the proprietor being a Catholic. When an 
estate passes into Trotestant hands, this right is lost : 
and hence the natural aversion of the priests to any 
Protestant settlements being made within the selmlories ; 
iior is there any provision for the Catholic clergy, in 
the event of any part of the French population seftling 
b^ond the seimfories, which, no doubt, has had some 
ellhct in conftmng it within their limits. There are no 
provisions or regulations for the poor ; and this as well 
as all other local matters, were under the immediate 
direction and control of the colonial legislature, whose 
time appears to have been chiefly occupied by aflUrs, 
such at usually come under the cognisance of parish 
eestries and corporations in England. The ecciesias- 
tied goveramept of the Church of England vests in the 
bishop of Quebec (whose Jurisdiction extends over both 
proviuoM^, an archdeacon of Quebec, and under them 
Metort (or each parish, a^ ministers for each miMion — 


when formed : there are 44 clergymen, and 63 churches 
and chapels, finished and in progress. The bishop states 
that flrom 16 to 20 additional clergymen are required 
for the present wants of the colony. (Lord Durham's 
Beportf Apppend. C'., p. 69.). There is also a Catho- 
lic bishop of Quebec, paid by the government out of 
certain public revenues, and under him a body of secular 
clergy, for the seigniories, and some female monastic 
establishments. The Protestant dissenters have places 
of worship, and ministers in various parts of the pro- 
vince. The ministers of what are called “ missions,*^ are 
pMd through the medium of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, to whom an annual parliamentary grant is 
made for the purpose. The ministers of the Church of 
Scotland are in part paid by tho general government, and 
in part by their congregations ; the other sects suppert 
their own clergymen. As respects charitable institutions, 
and the relief of the poor, certain sums are granted annu- 
ally by the legislative assembly, under certain acts “ for se- 
curing and supporting the indigent, the insane, and Ibiiud- 
lings and lor '* the aid of such religious communities as 
receive and administer relief to sick and infirm persons, 
and foundlings ; ** other benevolent societies, unconnect- 
ed with religion,are occasionally assisted in the same way; 
these are mostly managed by nuns, or by benevolent 
Protestant ladies. The general hospital of the Grey 
nuns, the Ladies' Benevolent Society, the orphan asylum, 
and the house of industry, at Montreal ; the convent 
of Ursuline nuns at Three llivers ; the H6tel Dieu, and 
two other asylums, at Quebec ; are the chief of those : 
4,009/. Cs. 8(/. currency were granted for this purpose la 
1838 : this has (ixclusive reference to the re&tditit poor. 
For emigrants, an hospital was established by a provfneL'iI 
act of 1823; a fever hospital was also subsequently 
erected at Point Levi, and a fund created, to give medical 
assistance to sick emigrants, and assist indigent ones to 
reach their destination; a poll-tax of 5s. currinicy on 
those coming out under government sanction ; and Kwr. 
on all others was also levied on ship-masters, iuid the 
amount divided, equally, between the Quebec Emigrant 
Hospital and Society, and the Montreal General Hos- 
pital, and Emigrant .Society; besides which occasional 
grants have continued to be made, for these purposes, by 
the legislature, from time to time. For the relief of 
mariners, a duty of a penny a ton is levied on every 
vessel arriving from any port out of the limits of tho 
province: the portion received at Qucliec goes to sup- 
port the marine hospital there, which was built by a 
public grant; that received at Montreal goes to the 
general hospital of that city: various acts have also 
passed to establish dep6t8 for Um relief of ship- 
wrecked mariners. There arc four such at Anticosti, one 
near Cape (^hat, and another at Magdalene lliver. 
Another class of persons have become regular objects 
of legislative relief ; viz. tlie small farmers of particular 
localities, In consequence of the failure of their croph ; 
in some cases, to supply immediate want ; in others, to 
enable them to procure seed corn, and seed potatoes ; 
this is usually done by way of loan — the repaynemt 
being quite hopeless : the pernicious tendency of this, 
and the gross partiality and abuses it has ooca&ioncd, 
arc stated, in a very forcible way, in liord Hurluiin’K 
lleport (p. 35., and A)mendix B., pp. 22,23.). As rc8]>(>cts 
the vagrant poor, mu^ complaint is made by lownshqis 
bordering on the seigniories, of the bunlcii caused by uu 
Influx from these ; whilst no township poor are fiiuiid 
levying contributions in the seigniories. In the Quebec 
district a like complaint is made, by parishes on the 
S. bank, of similar visitations from those on the N. 
side: but they do not appear to have hitherto produced 
any remedial measures. 

According to the system of elementary schools estab- 
lished by the provincial legislature, each county was 
divided into districts (usually smaller than the parishes 
or townships) : the number has varied under different 
acts, but latterly there were said to be about 1,000 
schools, with 40,000 scholars ; and the ftmds granted for 
their support amounted to 26,000/. annually ; the patron- 
age and irresponsible management of this grant (amount- 
ing to half the whole ordinary civil expenditure of the 
province) were vested in the county members. The 
teachers appointed were for the most part so utterly 
ignorant as to be unabie to write, and the extent of their 
exertions amounted to teaching the children the cate- 
chism by rote. When the act sanctioning this gross 
politloal job came to be renewed, the legislative council 
properly refused their sanction. (Lord Durham's Reportt 
p. 85;) There is an act still in force (41 Geo. 3. c. 17.) 

\jf which a majority of the inhabitants ” of any parish or 
township, by petition to the government, may subject the 
whole of it to the expense of erecting schoolhousos, and 
accommodation for teachers, but none have availed 
themselves of it. 

The superior oolites and schools, that exist under the 
management of the Catholic clergy, have been previ^^ly 
noticM: at present there exists no Means of edfogo 
education for Protestants within the province, and Wi- 
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•equently the desire of obtaining general and profcsslcmal 
Instruction annually draws a great many young men to 
the .U. States: In respect to the commoner kinds of 
education, the British pop. are scarcely better off th^n 
the French. 

The roads and bridges of the province are under the 
control of a grand voyer'* and deputy for each dis- 
trict, a surveyor of roads for each parish or township, 
and an overseer of highways for each section of either 
of the latter. The grand voyer opens new roads, and 
sees established ones kept in repair throughout the dis. 
trict ; and decides, by a prods verbal^ the share each 
farm ought to contribute of whatever work is done b^ 
''‘ joint lalHtur'* There appears to be no appeal from his 
authority : the other officers are bis representatives, each 
within his respective bounds. Two kinds of public high- 
w'ays arc recognised — front and bye roads : the former 
are those which run between two ranges of “con- 
cessiuiis,” or through the front range of the river ; the 
different portions of these are maintained by the farms 
whicii Uicy limit : those of the townships are usually of a 
square form, whilst the seigniorial farms have lb breadths 
to 1 lengtii; and hence the latter have the smallest extent 
of road to maintain. The bye-roads are repaired by 
“joint labour,** and so, in fact, is a considerable portion 
of tiie other, such as hills, marshes, bridges, or any parts 
of more tlian average difficulty, as well as through all 
unconccdcd and all uncultivatra lands, the contributors 
being “ ail those to whom tlie road is useful,” that is, those 
who must pass over it to got to church or market. No local 
rates are levied for ttuise purposes, but charges, usually de. 
frayed in England by parisli or county rates, frequently 
enme out of the provincial tre.asury for such purposes, and 
largo sums have from time to time been granteil by thelo* 
gislatur<>, and disbursed by commissioners appointed by 
the govei nor. Mr. Bouchette, the survivor general {Top. 
Vtct.), states the sums voted for repair of roads and canals, 
from 1814 to 18.10, to be 384,172/., of which, however, 
2r>,(M)0/. w.as granted for the Welland Canal iii the upper 
prov. This heavy expenditure does not appear to have pro. 
duced corresponding results, for the roads in general arc 
very bad, and tin. lines of communication very incom- 
ph>U‘ : in this respect, the blocks of laud called “ crown,” 
and “clergy reserves^” have proved the greatest nui- 
sances, fi>r ihey are dispersed over every part of a town- 
ship, one between every two settlements, 'fhe present 
law, whereby the roads are regulated, was passed in 
1700, and tlie system simetioned by it appears to be 
generally ri'probated by the st'ttlcrs ; and tuni))ikes have 
been suggeslf'd as very desirable for the colony, and also 
the esLihliNhiiicnt of a highway rate. 

iiovcrvmt’nt nj the Lower Province. — Previously to 
its suspension, the constitution of this prov. rested 
on the authority of an .act of the imperial parliament, 
passed in 1701 f.31 Geo. 3. c. 31.). By this act (which 
proposed to extend the forms and advantages of the 
Britlch* constitution to the colony) a legislative council 
and a house of assembly were created ; each of these had 
tlu' power of framing laws, which, to be valid, required 
the assent of both houses, and of the provincial govern- 
ment, by wliich they were transmitted to England, for 
the sanction of the crown : the council was to consist of 
not less than ir>, nor more than 23 members, to be 
nominated by the crown during life. The House of As- 
sembly was composed of 52 members, and now of 83 
members ; those of the counties elected by proprietors of 
Land of the ann. vM. of 40«., those of the towns by the 
owners of tenements of the ann. val. of 5/., or by renters 
of tenements of 10/. a year, having been residents in the 
colony, and paid not loss than one year’s rent : the mem- 
bers were elected for four years, but the governor had 
the ]>ower of dissolving the house within that period. It 
was ordained that they should meet annually at least : 
their functions and powers resembled and were nearly as 
<.xtensivc as those of the British Commons. The ex- 
ecutive TOvernment remained, as before, in a governor 
appointed by the crown, who is assisted by an executive 
couiwil of 15 members ; and for carrying on the provin- 
cial government the crown appears to have at first almost 
w holly relied on Its territorial resources, and on duties 
imposed hy imperial acts that had been passed prior to 
the introduction of this representative system into the 
colony. At length the government was obliged to 
accept the assembly’s offer of raising an additional re- 
venue by fresh taxes : this gave the latter some control 
in the levying and appropriation of part of the public 
income, and step by step they obtained the entire con- 
trol, every portion of the reserved revenue being given 
up to them in 1832 (with the exception of the casual 
and territorial funds), by the 1st and 2d Wm. 4. c. 23. 
But it still remained without the least control or influ- 
ence over the conduct or appointment of the public func- 
tionaries, by which the affisirs of the province were ad- 
ministered; hence, the contest was continued after its 
flna^lal demands had been conceded ; and the civil list 
>PPVS to have been refused, in consc*qucnce of the de- 
term^ation of the assembly not to give up Its only 


means of subjecting the executive council to any sort of 
responsibility; for the legislative council was confes- 
seffiy, in practice, merely an instrument in the hands 
of the executive council to restrain the popular branch 
of the legislature, to which it was generally opposed ; 
hence, from first to last, ** the assembly were in a 
state of continuous warfare with the executive, for the 
purpose of obtaining the powers inherent to a repre- 
sentative body, by the very nature of a representative 
mvemment.*'^ (Lord Durham's Report^ pp. 28—31.) 
The great business of the colonial legislature appears 
to have consisted in what is usually called parish bu- 
siness in England ; this was the necessary consequence 
of there being no local bodies, with authority to manage 
loc^ affidrs, or levy local rates; hence the general 
practice of making parliamentary grants for local w'orks ; 
and the situation of such a colony makes these of such pri- 
mary importance, that the number of roads and bridges 
constructed is the test by which the merits of a colonial 
le^slature are usually estimated. In this respect, how- 
ever, the views of the assembly of Lower Canada appear 
to have been very narrow and exclusive, and to have 
afforded just cause of complaint to the upper province, 
by causing tlie suspension of their vigorous efforts to 
connect their territories with the great highway of the 
St. Laurence. Nor is the character of their other legis- 
lative measures such as to entitle the assembly to any 
great share of admiration or respect. During the 45 
years of its existence, it effected tittle or no reform in 
the acknowledged evils of the civil code; and its attempts 
in this respect had exclusive reference, not to the law 
itself, but merely to its administration ; and resulting, 
as they did, in statutes passed only fur limited periods 
(which were sometimes renewed and sometimes mlowed 
to expire), they fur the most part caused additional un- 
certainty and confusion. {Lord Durham's Report. Ap^ 
pcwd.2?..pp.a— 12.) , 

The principal officers of the government are appoint- 
ed by tlie croan, and hold their appointments during 
pleasure. The chief of these are, — the assistant civfl 
secretary, provincial secretary and registrar, recciver- 
geimral, inspector-general of accounts, &c. ; there are 
also 6 collectors of customs ; 3 judges at Quebec, and 3 at 
Montreal -, with numerous oth€*r functionaries. There it 
also an unpaid magistracy, appointed by the crown, who 
are required to possess immovable property, beyond all 
liabilities, of .at least 300/. currency ; and commissioners 
who sit in the small cause courts, which are held weekly 
in the cities, and on the first and tliird Saturday of each 
month in the rural districts, with power of adjournment. 
As regards the superior courts of justice, the judges 
piesiding In each district have supreme jurisdiction. 
The delay, expense, and uncertainty in the administration 
of the law in civil suits, is much and justly complainetl of. 
Trial by jiiiy was introduced, with the rest of the criini- 
n.al and civil law of England, in 170.^ ; the Juries were, at 
first, exclusively taken from the cities, and subsequently 
(by a government order) were selected by the sheriffs, 
from these, and from the adjacent country, for 15 leagues 
around. An act was subsequently passed, extending 
these limits to the whole district ; this gave the French 
an entire preponderance, and, as it was a temporary act, 
the legislative council refused to renew It, and conse- 
quently it expired in 1836; since which, there has teen 
in reality no jury law whatever, and the composition of 
juries has been wholly in the hands of government, who 
have directed the sheriffs to act in conformity to the pre- 
vious order. All this, in the excited state of the public 
mind, prevents any chance of impartial verdicts w’hcre 
race interferes, and destroys all confidence in the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice. The French code of civil 
law was re-established in the province in 1774, by an 
imperial act, usually called the Quebec Aett from this, 
commercial cases have been subsequently excepted, but 
there is great difference of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes a commercial case. 


The external trade of Lower Canada (as well as a 
considerable portion of that of the upper province) is 
carried on through the medium of the ports of Quebec, 
Montreal, St. John’s, Coteau du Lac, and Stanfield. 
From the U. Kingdom Canada imports coals, metals, 
cordage, E. India produce, and various kinds of British 
manufactures ; from the British W. India colonies, 
sugar, molasspB, rum, coffbe, and hard woods ; from the 
U. States, beef, pork, biscuit, rice, and tobacco. Ow- 
ing to the unjust and oppressive preference given to 
Canadian timber in the markets of Great Britain, it forms 
te far the principal article of export from the colony. 
The next article is com, especially wheat, which, how- 
ever, is supposed tote mainly derived from the U. States ; 
and then follow ashes, furs, fish, &c. In 1834, the total 
value of the exports from Canada amounted to L.018,9221. 
'The imjwrts ckiefly consist of cottons, woollens, silks, 
linens, glass, hardware, coal. &c. Their total value in 
1834 was 1,063,646/. The total revenue derived from 
taxes in 1836 amounted to 102,0271. 

Canada was ceded by France tu England in 1763; 
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it had previously been governed by French military 
aathorlty ; from thence, to 1771, it was under the rule j 
of an En^ish governor and council, with BtuUtk lawt \ 
administered in the English lanmiage only. From 1774 ; 
to' 1791 it was governed by an English governor and a 
legislative council, appointed by the crown, with Eng- 
lith criminal, and French civil law ; and from 1791 down, 
ward, by the constitution, previously explained; the 
loiiy being then divided into two provinces, each witii 
an independent legislature. Down to 1774, the line of 
policy pursued was that which, had it been vigorously 
and systematically followed up, would certainly have re* 
dounded roost, in the end, to the advantage of the colony ; 
inasmuch as it would have gradually subverted the insti- 
tutions and language of France, and established in their 
stead the institutions and language of England. But the 
Quebec Act ot 1774 introduced a new and more liberal, but 
at the same time a short-sighted and most mistaken, po- 
licy. If Canada was to be preserved as an English colony, 
it is clear it should, in as far as possible, have been made 
English in its laws, its language, and in the feelings and 

K idices of the people ; and no institution should have 
tolerated that might have prevented the gradual 
and complete amalgamation of the French with the Eng- 
lish settlers. Tlie Quebec Act unfortunately proceed*^ 
on totally different principles. In order to conciliate the 
colonists, it substituted the old system of civil law, or 
that csdled tlie Coutume de Parish for the civil law of 
England, and it directed the use of the French language 
to be resumed in the law courts. It is probably true that 
these concessions, by gratifying the Canadians, had some 
eflbct in hindering them from joining the American colo- 
nists of English origin in their great and successful re- 
volt ; and consequently contributed to preserve the prov. 
for the British crown. 'Without stopping to inquire 
whether this has been of any advantage to (iireat Britain, 
we incline to think that the difference of language, and 
the t)eculiar circuThstances under which the French Ca- 
nailians were placed, would have effectually prevented 
them, though the Quebec Art had never been heard of, 
from making common cause with the colonists of New 
England and the other American colonies. But, what- 
ever opinion may be come to as to this, there can be no 
doubt that tlie establishment of French laws and language 
in the prov. has tended to insulate the French pop., 
to maintidn them as a distinct race, and to restrain, 
and in a groat degree prevent, all intercourse between 
tliem and the colonists from England : in point of fact, 
th(‘ French in ('anada are now almost as much a distinct 
people as in 17G0. The Nation Canadienne has no sym- 
pathy, and but little communication, with Englishmen : 
on the contrary, a broad line of demarcation and a deep- 
rooted antipatiiy subsists between them ; and we aro 
afraid that there is but little hope of tranquillity being 
restored in the prov. otherwise than by the complete 
triumph and ascendancy of one or other of tiic races. 

The Institution of a representative assembly in 1791 
was intended by Mr. Pitt ; as a boon to the Canadians, 
and it was supposed would attach them still more strongly 
to British interests. Most probably it could not have 
been much longer rehised ; but it might have been fore- 
seen from the outset that a representative assembly, fairly 
chosen by the colonists, could not long act in harmony 
with a legislative council nominated by the crown, and 
having a veto on its measures. The two bodies were in 
complete contradiction to each other ; and yet it is plain 
Uiat unless a veto on the proceedings of the assembly 
were placed in the hands of the legislative .council, or 
directly in those of the executive guvomment, the colony 
would have been Independent in tact. The truth is that 
it is not possible to establish a really responsible repre- 
sentative government in a colony ; such government can 
exist only in an independent state. It is also obvious 
that while the proceodings of a representative assembly 
possessing the confidence of the Inhab. of a colony may 
be controlled and thwarted by the agents of the mother 
country, there must bo endless dissensions and disputes, 
unless, Indeed, the latter concede all that is demanded, 
and content themselves with the name of rulers, while 
all real authority is engrossed by others. 

It would be to no purpose, even if our space permitted, 
to attempt to trace tne history of the disputes that have 
prevallea In the colony during the last twenty years. 
They bad all, or mostly all, their origin in the same 
cause— the desire of the assembly to acquire additional 
powers, and of the executive to withhold them, or to 
concede such only as It would have been unsafe to deny. 
In the course of this struggle the assembly succeeded 
in redressing some abuses, and in acquring some va- 
luable privileges. But In such cases the conceding of 
any privilege, how important soever. Is productive only 
of a temporary reniite ftum fresh demands. The pre- 
tensions of the leaders of the assembly rose at length 
to such a height, that to concede them would vir- 
tually have been to concede the Independence of the 
and as neither the government nor people 
Off Bntaln wrira prepared lor such a step, the outbreak 


that took place on the part of the Canadians, and the 
subsequent suppressbm of the constitution, and the oc- 
cupation of the country by British troops, teem to be 
only the necessary results of the pei'uliar circumstances 
under which the colony has been placed. 

DiMtribution qf Ground in Upper Canada^ Oovemment^ 
»c. — The surveyed portion of Upper Canada comprises 
f7,6&8,544 acres, in If districts, ami between 300 and 4 0 
townships. The pop. in 1835 was 336,500 ; the number 
of men embodied In the militia 39,499, forming 63 regi- 
ments. Wheat and tobacco are the chief exports. Of 
the surveyed lands, 450,000 acres are reserved for roads ; 
2,395,687 acres are clergy reserves ; 13,660,838 have been 
granted and appropriated, and there remain for future 
grmits 1,147,019 acres. About l-48th part of the area is 
considered to be under cultivation. The modes of grant- 
ing have been the same as those described in the lower 
province. The crown and clergy reserves have also lieen 
made on the same principle as those of Lower Canada ; 
in two cases the government has delegated the disposal 
of its waste lands to others : the district of Talbot (48,500 
acres) to Col. Talbot ; and the crown reserves (1,384,413 
acres) and a block of land in the Huron district (of 
1,100,000 acres) to the ** Canada Company;” about 
l-30th part of the granted land is under cultivation. 

The profuse manner in which these grants have been 
made, many very extensive tracts having been given 
to parties who had no intention of settling upon thoin, 
coupled with the great extent of the clergy and state 
reserves, has had a most injurious influence over tlie 
colony, and has materially retarded its progress. The 
lands thus given away to individuals not settling upon 
them, and reserved, by interposing uncultivated desert 
tracts between the actual settlers, render it, in all cases, 
much more difficult and expensive, and sometimes all 
but impossible, to form roads and other means of com- 
munication ; so that the cultivators are frequently cut 
off from a market for their produce ; and being settled 
only in particular districts, they are less able to combiiio 
for municipal and such like purposes, and for the esta- 
blishment of schools and churches, and the undertaking 
of public works that require co-operation. 

Lord Durham ascribes tiie backward state of Canada, 
as compared with the adjoining districts of the U. 
States, mainly to the influence of the circumstances 
now glanced at. But though their disastrous operation 
be established beyond all doubt, they are by no means 
the only, nor even the principal, cause' of the backward 
state of the colony. Quite as little providence was tna^ 
nifested in the granting of lands In the greater number of 
the American states when they were colonies of England, 
and yet their progress was one of unexampled prosf^rity. 

'Were this the jiropcr jilace for such investigations, it 
might be ver^ easily shown that that plan fur the dis- 
posal of public lands by auction at a fixed upset price, 
which Lord Durham is so anxious to recommend, would 
be very little better than the system he has so justly 
censured. ” When,” says Mr. Sliireff, “ the extent of 
unoccupied surface, the extent of soil which is occupied 
and remaining uncleared, and the tens of millions of 
acres which have never been surveyed, are considered, 
the price of Canadian land is extravagantly high, and far 
above its intrinsic value to actual settlers. Land, like 
other things, is cheap or dear by comparison ; govern- 
ment land in the U. States being sold at fir. 3d. an acre, 
Halitax currency, ought to make Liie British government 
blush for its policy in Canada. The price of land sur- 
rendered by the six nations, and covered with forest, is 
fixed at 15s. an acre, which is more than double the price 
of goveniment land in the western U. States, supeporin 
quidity, situated in a finer climate, clothed with luxuriant 
grass, and without an obstacle to immediate cultivation, 
it is pojiulation alone which imparts value to land, and 
a more efibctual method could not be devised for pre- 
venting a further Influx of inhab. to Upper Canada, and 
drawing away many of those already settled, than go- 
veniment adhering to the present prices of land.” ( Tour 
throtigh N. America^ p. 365.) 

This is the statement of an excellent judge of agricul- 
tund matters, and is obviously quite conclusive. But 
whatever the upset price may be, the plan of selling 
land in any colony, and especially in one in the situation 
of Canada, seems highly objectionable. The preferable 
plan would be to make grants of lands to all settlers on 
a uniform system, in some proportion to their available 
capital, with a limitation of the maximum quantity to 
be asii^ed to any individual ; and making it a condition 
of all grants, that they should be forfeited in a given 
time, unless certain specified improvements were effected 
upon them within that time. 

A small tax, not exceeding Id. in the pound. Is levied 
both on cultivated and waste lands ; the former being va- 
lued at 20s. the acre, the latter at 4s. The whole amount 
of taxation of a farm of 100 acres, in the upper province, 
is about 18s. This tax began to be levied by the provincial 
government in 1820. If 8 years are in arrear, the shueiffia 
authorised to sell ; but tnis has been done only ixfi lew 
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Instances, when the owners allowed It as the cheapest and 
easiest way of making a title to the rest of their land. The 
number of churches built, or In progress, connected with 
the Church of England is about 90; the number of 
clergymen 73 ; the number of followers are estimated 
at l.'H),000, by the Bishop of Montreal, within whose 
diocese the province is included, and under him are 
the archdeacons of York and of Kingston. (Lord i>«r- 
ham** Report Appen. C., p. 67.) The Presbyterians of 
the Scotch church, the Catholics, and the Weslesrans, 
are the other chief sects: the latter are said to out- 
number any of the rest. The ministers of the Church of 
Scotland are supported partly by stipends from the 
government, partly by their respective congregations ; 
the Catholics have a bishop, who resides at Toronto, and 
who also receives an annual grant from the government 
to aid in the maintenance of himself and priesthood ; 
the ministers of the otlier sects are wholly supported by 
their congregations. By the Constitutional Act of 1791, 
reserves of land were set apart in this, as in the lower 
province, for the maintenance of “ the Protestant 
clergy;** the economical evils resulting from this mode 
of raising religious funds have been previously noticed, 
but another Important question has arisen, which has 
reference solely to their application : the chief point at 
issue being, whether the words **ProlestarU clergy'* are 
to be understood in an exclusive or general sense. The 
adherents of the Church of England have claimed, from 
the first, the sole eiyoyroent of the funds, thoiigii (even if 
all who belong to no other sect be supposed to be within 
their pale) they arc in a considerable minority, and likely 
so to continue ; the adlierents of the Church of Scotland 
claim to be put entirely on a level with the Church of 
England, and have demanded an equal division of the 
funds between the two ; the other Protestant sects affirm 
that the term includes them also, and have fornially 
claimed that an equal provision shall be made for them. 
But brsides these sectarian claimants, there is another 
piarty, comprising the Catholics, and no inconsiderable 
]>urtlon of the members of the other sects, a ho affinn 
the justice of a broader principle, and contend that 
the funds shall either be applied to the purposes of 
all religious creeds whatever, or that, leaving each 
sect to provide fur its own establishment, the law 
shall be set aside, as inexpedient, and the funds ap- 
propriated to the general purposes of goveminent, or 
to the support of some general system of education. 
In IKlfi, the governor (Sir J. Colborne) established .*>7 
rertorics. whirh arc supposed to convey the same pri- 
vileges .and .lutltority .as English ones, even to the right 
of levying tithes. Previousiy to this, though the clergy 
of the Chur, h of England were an endowed body, and 
in the receipt of a much larger share of public money 
than the other sects, they possessed no exclusive privi- 
leges or authority. Hence the measure was regarded by 
till, other sects as placing them in a position of legal infe- 
riority, and causeu so mucli indignation, tliat some arc 
ilisposed to rank this as the chief predisposing eaiise of 
tile recent insurrection ; nor has a subsequent opinion 
in favour of the legality-of the measure given % the 
English law officers of the crown, in 1837, tended to 
recommend it. {Lord Durham's Report^ pp. 62—66.) 

The cdurational establishments or the colony are very 
insufficient and defective : a college has been established 
at Toronto ; but the mode in which it has been esta- 
blishod, and the regulations adopted In it, arc amongst 
the grievances publicly set forth by the colony ; the most 
valuable portion of the lands oiiginally set apart for 
the support of schools throughout the country having 
been diverted to its endowment. There have been, 
o(‘ra8i(inaIly, grants by the legislature for the purposes 
of education ; but the schools are few, and of an in- 
ferior kind, even in the best settled districts, and in tho 
remoter ones there are none. It must also be understood 
tiiai a very considerable portion of this province is, as 
yet. without roads, mills, post-offices, or churches ; hence 
the intercommunication of the different settlers is of a 
very limited and uncertain description ; nor has any 
adequate system of local assessment been established 
to improve or create internal means of communication. 
Funds have been occasionally voted, as in the lower 
province, by the provincial lepslaturo, for the purpose ; 
but, as they were at the disposal of the House of As- 
sembly, which chiefly represents the interests of the older 
and more settled districts, they were not usually applied 
where they were most needed. At present the state of the 

C rovincial finances precludes any such aid being granted, 
1 consequence *bf the debt incurred by attempting to 
carry Into effect a resolution, many years since adopted, 
of removing or obviating all the natural impediments in 
the course of the St. Laurence, and effecting a con- 
tinuous ship navigation from its mouth to the head of 
Lake Huron, with this object In view, the House of 
Assembly took a large portion of the shares of the 
Wellai^Canal (which had been commenced by a few 
sniritedmdivlduals), and it subsequently undertook the 
Cornwui Canal, to avoid Long Sault Rapids ; but the 


House neglected to ensure the continuation of their 
plan in the lower province, which was indispensable 
to its completion, and as the legislature of the lower 

E rovloce dedined to co-operate with them, the works 
ave been suspended, after encumbering the province 
with a public debt of 1,000,000/. sterling. As the exter- 
nal trade of the province is conducted through the me- 
dium of Lower Canada (not so much because it is a 
matter of necessity as in consequence of revenue laws), 
this, also, has a prominent place in the list of griev- 
ances. In the mean time, the United StoteS, having cre- 
ated a St. Laurence of their own, from the shore of Lake 
Erie, through the state of New York, by the Erie Canal, 
the colony has become anxious to participate in the 
benefit derivable from it, by making New York a port of 
entry, and being allowed to land goods there, under os 
low a duty as if they were imported by the St. Laurence. 
New York is, in fiict, the natural and proper channel of 
communication with Upper Canada, the voyage by the 
St. Laurence being incomparably more tedious and dan- 
gerous than that by New Yorx, while, owing to the 
accumulation of ice, it is impracticable long alter the 
Erie Canal is open. 

The Constitutional Act of 1791 (which separated the 
provinces) gave a similar form of government to both, so 
that it is unnecessary to repeat here what has been pre- 
viously stated in respect to its working in Lower Canada. 
A lieutenant-governor, appointed by the crown, is at the 
head of the executive, and is also usually the commander 
of the forces. The civil and criinin.il code of England, and 
the forms t)f procedure in her courts, are adoptM in those 
of the colony ; which has, also, an unpaid magistracy, and 
sheriffs for each district, as hi the lower province. The 
expenses of the civil adnnnistratiun are defrayed by 
duties on articles imported from the United States, by 
a portion of the customs* duties collected in Lower 
Canad.!, .ind by a small land-tax; the n^jlitary expendi- 
ture, the hinds for the parti.il support of ministers of the 
churches of England, Scotland, and Rome, and for 
presents to the Indian tribes, being defrayed by the 
general gov., or, in other words, by tlie people of Britain. 
The colonial revenue, which is about 60,00(1/., hardly 
Bufliees to pay tiie interest of tlie debt incurred in the 
formation of the canals, in consequence of which, the 
few and imperfect local works in different parts of the 
province have been left to be provided lor by local 
assessments. 

Tlie recent political disorders that have occurred in 
this province may be dismissed very briefly. 'Hiere is 
here no a ar of races, as in Lower Canada ; and financial 
disputes, so long the subject of contention there, have 
been more smoothly arranged In the upper province, 
though it has a dclicieiit, and the other a surplus, reve- 
nue ; there is however great disorganisation, much bitter- 
ness of feeling, and many real grievances requiring * 
redress. There exists no chief centre in the province, 
where tho general sentiments of the different parties 
may be gathered, and a prevailing tone given to Aeir 
purposes and actions ; but, on the contrary, many local 
centres, differing in opinion and in supposed interests 
from each other, and having little intercommunication. 
The removal of those restrictions which make the sub- 
jects of the United Kingdom, who emigrate thither, be 
considered aliens, as much as if they had chosen to settle 
in the United States, and for a more prolonged period, 
is loudly, and justly, complained of. But these, after all, 
arc subordinate matters, and here, as in the lower prov., 
the real struggle is, whether the colony shall be sell^ 
governed, or really independent. Other grievances may 
be redressed, and the connection of the colony with the 
mother country preserved ; but the demand for a really 
responsible executive (s, as already seen, substantially 
equivalent to a demand for separation. 

The government has been, for a considerable period, 
in the hands of a party known throughout the pro- 
vince by the designation of **The Family Compact,'* 
who are in possession of the higher public offices, and 
distribute the minor patronage, and whose interest is 
still paramount In the executive and legislative councils. 
By grant or purchase, this party is also in possession 
of tho greater portion of the waste lands of the pro- 
Vince, and their influence predominates in the chartered 
banks. To the monopoly of political power possessed 
by this party an opposition gradually arose, and gathered 
more and more strength, till it obtamed a majority in the 
House of Assembly, which, on a dissolution, was lost 
again, and on a subsequent one recovered. This alter- 
nating state of things continued through four or five gene- 
ral elections, neither party preserving the mastery for two 
successive ones. The mode In which the clergy iwiervea 
should be disposed of was tho most importan^uestion 
raised by the reformers in this struggle; and/ though 
various methods of appropriating these were a^ocatkl 
by various sections of the party, all united in appealing to 
the people against tlie exclusive claims of the Church of 
England, whilst these claims were uniformly and stre- 
nuously supported by their opimnenu. This struggle 
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WM at Its height, when a third party, consisting of einl> 
grants from the United Kingdom, within a short period 
doubled the population of the colony. Of these both the 
old parties became equally jealous ; those who ergoyed 
the power and privileges of office, and those who were 
struggling for ascendancy, betraying equal anxiety to ex- 
cluM the new settlers from political power ; nor did 
they, for a considerable period, appear in the field as a 
distinct political party, though subsequent events have 
made It probable that the distinction of old and of 
new settlers will become an absorbing element in the 
political divisions of the colony. Tiie objects of the 
original reformers wore unifonniy defeated by the In- 
fluence of their opponents In the legislative council ; so 
Chat, finding the practical inutility of a majority In the 
House of Assembly only, they ultimately directed their 
atteuCion, not to the re-organisation of that council, 
like the Lower Canadians, but to the securing of a 
responsible executive administration. 3oth these parties 
have shown an equal degree of jealousy in respect to the 
interference of the general government ; whilst the party 
subsequently introduced wish that its influence in tlie 
colony were Increased.. It has not been ascertained what 
proportion of the colonists were prepared to join Mac- 
kenzie’s treasonable enterprise, in the event of a sue* 
coBsful commencement ; though it appears improbable 
that his views were sympathised with, to any serious 
extent, notwithstanding the great political dissatisfaction 
of the^riod, caused by the result of the elections, which 
secured the old party a majority in the House of As- 
sembly, and enabled them to carry some obnoxious mea- 
sures. But it is probable that this dissatisfaction was the 
proximate cause of that ill-planned and worse conducted 
aflkir, which, however, was sufficient to show that, with- 
out some signal change, the tranquillity and presenr- 
ation of the colony must depend rather on the extent 
of the mliitaryLforce and the vigour of the government, 
than on the attachment of the colonists to the mother 
country. 

The mcaMires that have been proposed for obviating 
the diversified and complex evils that have accumulated 
in these colonies, arc, in the first place, their reunion, 
under one legislature ; by which all disputes relative to 
the division and amount of revenue would cease, and 
the completion of the great works, undertaken to make 
the St. Laurence available to the upper province, would 
be promoted: but the primary object, avowedly pro- 
pose to bo effected by tlie measure, is the annihilation 
of the majority p 08 .sessed by the French party in the 
lower province; and this is contended for, on the 
ground of imperative necessity, and in preference cither 
to more tiespntic, or more indirect means of governing 
the colony. In a legislative assembly composed of the 
representatives of both provinces, it is expected that the 
^French party would be outnumbered ; and tlius, order 
and progressive improvement being secured, the ultimate 
oraafgamation of the two races is predicated, as iu the 
state of Louisiana. There are, however, many, and some 
very weighty objections to this plan ; and it Is by no 
means certain that it would ellhct the object in view. To 
remedy the other grievances, a modification of the spirit, 
rather than of the form, of the previous constitution, is 
relied on ; and it is proposed to be supported by a good 
system of municipal institutions. Amongst other secon- 
dary measures, the removal of all such civil disabi- 
lities as new settlers arc now liable to is proposed, and 
the repeal of the law which forbids American citizens 
holding land in the colony. 

But supposing these measures were adopted, and that 
they had the antlripated efibet In amalgamating the 
English and French colonists, and redressing other 
grievances, still the question remains, would they be 
sufficient to tranquillise the colony, and to attach it to 
British interests ? All experience says that they would 
not. Nothing, we may d^end upon it, will satlsfr the 
Canadians, or any people in their situation, short of sub- 
stantial or total independence ; and the latter would be 
in all respects more tor our advantage than the former. 
Were the duties on Canada timber reduced to the same 
level AS those on Baltic timber, we question whether 
Canada would be found to possess a single article that 
could be advantageously exported to this country, or 
that we might not buy cheaper and better elsewhere. 
It no doubt has afforded an extensive outlet fur emi- 
grants, and has been In so far useful ; but In all other 
respects Its occupation has always been, and will most 
probably continue to be, productive of little except loss. 
And, even with respect to emigration, It is by no means 
clear that the field would be at all narrowed ^ Canada 
burning independent, or connected with the U. States. 
The presumpuon teems, indeed, to be very much the 
^her wM ; and notwithstanding the efforts that have 
been made to attract emigrants to Canada, they seldom 
have bi^ «o numerous as those to the U. States, and 
weald have been incomparably fewer, had they been 
aware of real situation of the two countries. The 
people of Britaiu would, therefore, do well to reflect dis- 


passionately on the state of the Canada question. We 
believe most men of sense admit that, sooner or later, 
Canada will be independent, or be incorporated with the 
U. States. But if so, what should be our policy in the 
mean time ? Having put down rebellion for the present, 
the question is, are we resolved to maintain an army of 
10,000 or 16,000 men in Canada ? to expend directly, and 
indirectly, some three or four millions a year in pre- 
serving a mere nominal ascendancy hi a colony, by the 
independence of which we should certainly lose nothing? 
If such be our determination. It may be doubted whether 
we have profited much by the dear-bought experience 
aflbrded by the American war. We deny that Canada 
contributes, in any way whatever, eitlier to the strength 
or security of Great Britain. On the contrary, the con- 
nection with it is on evident source of weakness ; and, 
while it multiplies the chances of our being involved in 
disputes with other powers, it supplies no means of car- 
rying them on, and distracts and lessens those in our 
poBsesbion. National pride may prevent our relinquish- 
ing this costly and worthless dominion, but good sense, 
and the most obvious views of expediency, would sug- 
gest the policy of voluntarily anticipating what must, in 
Che end, necessarily happen ; and of providing for thu 
independence of Canada, under a system of friendly and 
mutually beneficial relations with this country. 

History, — Canada is said to have been first discovered 
by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497 ; if so, it was comprised witii 
the rest of the extensive line of coast he explored, under 
the general name of Nowfimndland, subsequently limited 
to the island so called. The French first attempted to 
make those discoveries available, and arc said to h.*ivo 
framed a map of the gulph so early as 1606. In Wlb the 
country was taken possession of in tlie name of the king of 
France, and in 153.6 Cartier explored the river, naming it 
St. Laurence, from having entered it on that saint’s day. 
Quebec, however, the first settleuient, was not founded 
till 1606. For a considerable period subsequent to this 
the colonists appear to have been engaged in a series of 
sanguinary conflicts with the native Indian tribes, and tu 
have been oftog on the brink of being extirp.ated : the 
strife, however, ultimately terrainate<l in a friendly com- 
pact, which converted the Indians into available auxili- 
aries against the English. Quebec was taken by the 
British forces under Gen. Wolf, in 1759, and the whole 
territory formally ceded by the Treaty of Paris, in 1763. 
The seigniorial rights, the various hoidings and tenures 
under Uiein.and the endowments of the Catholic church, 
were left undisturbed ; and all the estates, iiieludiiig all 
the unappropriated lands in the prov., held at the period 
by the Fiench king, became vested in the British crown. 
In the years 1K12-13-14, the lakes, and cspeci.ally the 
shores of Niagara, were tlie scene of a sueeessiun of 
severe contests ; the war was wholly a frontier one, 
and the militia on either side being engaged in it, near 
relatives were found often contending in opposite ranks, 
so that common was aggravated to civil warfare ; and 
Indians also were employed, and increased its horrors. 
The grievances and complaints of Lower Canada first 
obtained the attention of parliament in 1628, when a select 
committee of the H. of C. reported on theie. The legis- 
lative assembly’s claims were, — the right of appropriating 
all the crown revenues as they pleased, and also all those 
accruing from parliamentary and provincial statutes, and 
the settlement and alienation of all the wild lands of the 
province ; but the most important point, without which 
tho rest would be coiicedea in vain, according to thr>ir 
statement, was, that the legislative council should be 
elected by the pcm>Ie, and thus assimilated to the sen.ile 
of the United States. Another H. of C.’s report led to 
the nomination of Lord Gosford (who was also appointed 
governor), and two other commlssioTicrs, and five reports 
and appendixes, published in 1837, are the only result 
of their labours. In the divisions which took place 
in the House of Assembly, the British party divided 
from 8 to 11 in a house of 88 mem. The grievances 
of the upper province were set forth in the report of 
a committee of their H. of Assembly, who adopted It, 
and laid it before the king. The extent and abuse of the 
crown patronage ; the virtual irresponsibility of the ex- 
ecutive ; the mode of conducting the business of the pro- 
vincial post-office ; the management of the Toronto Col- 
lege ; the provision made for the ecclesiastical estab., and 
for the muntenance of certain sects only (the House say 
th^ ** recognise no particular denomination as established 
in Upper Canada, with exclusive claims, powers, or pri- 
vileges**) ; the partiality shown in the ^oice of magis- 
trates ; ttie absence of control over the crown revenues ; 
and the fisiilure on the part of tho local to carry Into 
effect the recommradations of tho general governm., are 
the most prominent of the grievances set forth. Subse- 
quent to this, Sir F. Head replaced Sir J. Colbome as 
gov., in 1836 ; and during his government the outbreak 
under Mackenzie took place. (Besides the references in 
the text, see Darby's Geog. qf u, S , ; The Loniyy Qeog, 
Society's Trans, j HaWs Travels s Stuarts Thnp Years^ 
Residence in America ; Oourlay's Upper CanaSut %e.} 



CANANDAIGUA. 

CANANDAIGUA, a town of the U. S. of America, 
New York, cap. co. Ontario, beautifully situated on an 
acclivity at the outlet of the considerable lake of the same 
name, w m. £. Buflklo, and. 95 m. N.N.W. New York. 
Pop. ( 1 835) about 3,000. It consists chiefly of two parallel 
streets, running N. and S., intersected at right angles by se- 
veral others. It contains a large square, in which are the 
court-house, prison, town-honsc, and principal hotel ; 
and it has a state-arsenal, various jilaces for public wor- 
ship, 3 or 4 banks, male and female academies, several 
large mills and manufactories -of different kinds, and (in 
1836) 3 printing offices, each issuing a weekly news- 
paper. The inhab. are intelligent, liberal, and hospit- 
able. Within 3 m. of the town, on both sides the lake, 
arc several sulphuretted hydrogen springs. Canandaigua 
was founded in 1788, and from its position on its lake, 
and in the vicinity of the Erie Canal, is a place of con- 
siderable commercial importance. {Gordon’s Gazetteer 
qf New York.) i 

CANANORE (Canwra), a marit. town of Hindostan, 

? rov. Malabar, at the bottom of a small bay, 45 m. N. W. > 
!alicut, and G6m. S.S.K. Mangalore; lat. 11^ 42* N., | 
long. 75^ 27' E. It trades with Bengal, Arabii^ Sumatra, 
and Surat, lyom which it imports horses, piece goods, 
almonds, sugar, opium, silk, benzoin, and camphor : its 
exports are chiefly pepper, cardamoms, sandal wood, coir, , 
and shark-fins. It is the cap. of the talook of Chericul, a 
lofty and uneven track, extending for 2 m. inland from 
the fort, and some years since containing together with | 
the town about 11, (KX) houses. Its territory is now sub- I 
ordinate to the British, but has long been governed by a 
succession of female sovereigns, whose authority has 
extended over must of the Laccadive islands. 

Cananore is the head militarv station of the British 
dominions m Malabar prov. {Hamilton’s E. I . Gaz.l. 
340. ; Madras Almanack.) 

CAN AHA, a maril. prov. of Hindostan, jpresid. 
Madras, comprising the ancient countries of Tulava 
and Haiga, with small portions of Malabar and the 
Hindoo Kaukaiia. It lies chiefly between lat. 12^ and 
N., and long. 74*^ and 76^ E. ; having N. Goa and 
Dharwar (Bt'japoor), E. the latter province and My- 
sore, S. Coorg and Malabar, and W. the oc,’an ; length, 
N. to S., KIO m. ; average breadth about :i5 m.; area 
7,477 sq. m. Pop. (1837 ) 759,776. It is mostly bounded 
by the W. Ghauts, but includes a portion of the country 
above them, called ('arnata, of which the name of this 
distr. is a corruption, most improperly applied. Surface 
generally 1 ugged and uneven. It has no considerable 
river, but a nutuber of minor ones, of which Manga- 
lore is the chief. The co.ast in the S. is occupied by 
a chain of salt lakes. Soil and climate very similar 
to tlmse of Malabar. Granite and laterite are amongst 
th,' nrevailing roiks, and near the sea shore there is 
much sandy .soil, on which cocoa-palms are grown in 
great iiiunber. 'I’lie periodical rains are extremely 
heavy, and set in from the middle of May till tlie end of 
Sept., during which ships leave tlie coast, and a stop is 
put to all traffic. The country abounds in forests ; those 
in the N . producing teak, and other large timber, sissoo, 
hassta tatifolia, prickly bamboo, the varnish-tree of 
Birmah, nux vomica, mimosa catechu, cassia, sandal- 
wood, wild pepper, a species of nutmeg, &c. ; those in 
the S. containing teak, mango, caryota palm, and much 
jimglf, greatly infested with tigers. Canara is the 
granary of rice fur Arabia, Goa, Bombay, and Malabar ; | 
ami both the climate and soil, especially in the valleys, 
are highly ailapted for its culture. Sometimes 50 biishels | 
a year are obtained from an acre ; and in the S. the land : 
frequently yields two or three crops during the same 
period. Besides rice, sugar-canes, pepper, bctol-nut, 
and leaf, cucurbitaccous plants, &c., arc grown. Hus- 
bandry is bettor here than in Malabar ; the plough is a 
neatiT implement, and manure of both leaves and dung 
is made use of: some cultivators employ 25 ploughs, 
although full half of them use no more than one. Rice 
is thrashed by beating handfbls in the straw against a 
bamboo grating. There are no bams, and the grain is 
kept in straw bags hung up in the houses : carts at o 
not used, the roads are bad, and goods have to be con- 
veyed on the heads of the peasantry. There are neither 
horses, asses, nor goats. Black cattle, in 1H36-7, esti- 
mated at .573,412' head, sheep at .544,326 head ; hogs arc 
kept, and eaten only by the lowest ranks. All the lands 
in the S. are private property, but generally much 
encumbered witn mortgages : in the N. mortgages are 
much less frequent, and the cultivated lands only are 
the property or individuals ; government claims all the 
hill, forest, and waste land. In S. Canara inheritance 
in laud, goods, honorary dignities, and whatever else is 
capable of being conveyed, descends in the female line ; 
and instead of a man’s own children, those of his sister, 
or maternal aunt (as is the case in all the country in the 
S. part of the Malabar coast) become his heirs, while he 
has a coraesponding right over them, to the extent of 
selling tnn for slaves. In Karnata Proper, above the 
Ghauts, Aese laws are reversed, and a man's children 
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inherit his property. The lands mostly belong to indl- 
vi^ials, who let them, and even frequently mortgage 
them to cultivators ; the land assessment is moderate, 
being about 30 per cent, on the produce ; but the cul- 
tivators generally are as much depressed as elsewhere, 
since they have about SO per cent, to pay to their land- 
lords, and out of the remaining .50 per cent, to provide 
live and dead stock, and subsist the slaves. Laud, when 
sold, usually fetches flrom 8 to 12 years* purchase-money 
on the clear rent. Slavery is vciy common, and almost 
I all the supposed aborigines are slaves. Their total num- 
ber was, a few years ago, estimated at 82,000 ; but their 
proprietors are said to tteat (hem well. Many different 
tribes inhabit Canara. The Jains {See Hindostan)* are 
more numerous here than in any other part of India, 
and many ancient Jain temples exist in tolerable pei- 
feotion. Nairs inhabit the inland parts, where, together 
witn Bunts iuid Sudras, they own most of the land. 
There are about 50,000 R. Cath. in Canara, mostly 
descendants of the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
l^anish colonists. Canara is not celebrated for manu- 
factures ; the chief are those of sugar from the jialnis, 
and salt on the coast. The exports consist principally 
of ricp, betel-nut, black pepper, ginger, cocoa-nuts, and 
oil and raw silk ; the imports are cloths, cotton, thread, 
blankets, tobacco, black cattle, and sandal-wood, for 
export to Bombay. The total public revenue, in 1836-7, 
was 2,7.58,460 rup., of which, 1,671,215 were dciii'cd fircin 
land, 274,438 from salt, 240,.5.51 from land customs, Ac. 
All the chief towns, viz. Mangalore, Barcelore, and 
Calliampore, are in the S. 

Tulava w'as governed by its own princes till a. n. 782 ; 
from that year till 836 it was subject to the rajahs ot 
Bijnagur; and afterwards to the princes of Ikeri. It 
escaped the Mohammedan conquests Uli 176.5-6, when 
llydcr invaded and conquered it, after which it suffered 
all the horrors of anarchy, till the death of Tippoo In 
17!Hj, when it passed into' the hands of the British, and 
under them has become a traniiuil and orderly district. 
{Hamilton's IV.^E.I. Gaz.,i. 330—340. ; Madias Alma-' 
nack, ^r.) 

CANARY ISLANDS (believed to be the Fortunatee 
Insu/a- of the aneients), a group in the N. Atlantic ocean, 
belonging to Spain, between 27“ 40' and 29*^ 24' N. lat., 
and 13° 32' and 18“ 20' W. long., 13.5 m. N.W. Cdpe 
Bojador, in Aiiica, and 650 m. S.W. Cadiz. This group 
consists of seven principal islands, as follows : — 


Name. 

Area, iq. 
Eng. m. 

Pup. (1742.)|Pop. (1835.) 

IVneriile - - - 

('aii<iry 

Palma ... 
I.anzarote 

FuiTtevvntun 

fiouicra 

Uiciro 

877-7 

7683 

718-5 

323-5 

H.9-7 

82-2 

80.218 

3.3.884 

17,680 

7,210 

7,582 

6.261 

3,687 

86,01 1 
68,010 
33,U89 
17,434 
13.886 
11,742 
4,441 

Total 

1 ^3, 2.56 

[136,192 _ 

[ 233,646_ 


Besides tlicsc, several small islands, viz. Graciosa, Clara, 
Allcgranza, &c. ciilled the IdUlc Canaries, arc situated to 
the N.W. of L.Tnzarnte, and connected with that island 
by a bank, on which there is, for the most part, 40 ialhoras 
water. Lanzarotc is the most easterly, Allegranza the most 
northerly, and Hierro, or Ferro, the most southerly and 
westerly of the group. This last-mentioned island has ac- 
quireil consideratde celebrity, from its having been select- 
ed by the early modern geographers as the point where 
they placed the first meridian, or from which they began 
to reckon the longitude. In some countrlcB this method 
of reckoning is still kept up ; but the English and French 
adopt for tlieir first meridians tliose passing tlirough the 
Observatories of Greenwich and Paris. The most W. 
part of Hierro, or Ferro, Ia Dabessa, is 18“ 9' 4.5" W. of 
the meridian of Greenwich, and 20^ 30' W. of that of 
I'aris. The islands arc all of volcanic origin, very moun- 
tainous, their coasts precipitous, and the channels be- 
tween them very deep. Tlie greatest height of some of 
uiem above the level of the sea is as follows : — 
TemnrifiW^ak) - 11,400 ft | Lan/arote (Montana 

CanaiyCEICunilirel - C.(.48 ( lUanca) - - - 2,000 ft. 

Fuerteventura (India) - 2.820 Allegranaa - - 930 


Tencriffb and its peak, a half extinct volcano, which may 
be seen at a distance of more than 1.50 m., will be found 
elsewhere described ( Tkneripfb). In all (he islands there 
are iilentiful traces of extinct volcanos ; but in that of 
Lanzarote one burst forth in 1825, which still continues 
^tive. The basaltic cliffb in that island rise almost per- 
pendicularly to the height of 1,500 ft. : Allcgranza appears 
w'holly composed of a mass of lava and cinders. The 
Canaries have no rivers, property so called, but they 
arc watered by numerous brooks, which rise in the higher 
mountain regions, and, during rains, suddenly sweU to 
torrents. There are few safe roadsteads, and no close 
harbours: the Great Canary island has, perhaps, more 
safe anchorages than any of the others, and the Bay of Las 
Palmas at its N.E. extremity oflferi a spacious haven for 
ships, secure om aU winds except those from the 8.B., 
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wblbh seldom blow with anv violence. The climate, 
though hot| is generally healthy ; the heat being attem* 
perM by the mevation of the land, and the prevalence 
of N. and W. breeses. The tex^rature is in most part* 

very equSUe; the average in Dec. and Jan. hu been 

found to be 67®, iivAug. 76® Fah. The range of temi^r- 
ature is seldom more than four or five degrees in the 
twenty-four hours. The S. and I^E. winds occjwionally 

cause pestilential maladies In the E. Canaries, and bring- 

ing Intolerable heat*, and clouds of locuste. scorch up 
and desolate the country. The fertility of the lands is in 
proportion to their humidity. In some parts they produce 
abundance of wheat, malse, and other kinds of corn, dates, 
ggs/guavos, lemons, olives, and numerous other fruits, 
of both the torrid and temperate cones; the sugar-cmie, 

tobacco, cotton, orchlll, and many perfumes and medicinal 

plants. They contain, also, woods of pine trees, laurel, ar- 

butus, &c. and excellent pMturage. The average annual 
quantities of the principal articles of produce In the entire 
group, are said to be — 

Wine - - 5.1,«00plitei I Rye - • 41,000 buaheU 

Wheat - - .ViO/KN) ^beU Pulae - • 50,000 — 

MUlet - - 81C.400 — Votatoei - 7SV.000 ewt. 

Rorley • - 854AXM) — | BarUia - • 830,000 — 

Canary is, perhaps, the best watered and most fertile 
island : and it and Tenerifib are the two best cultivated. 
Toneriffe is the principal seat of the vine culture ; the 
Vldueno and Malvasla wines are exclusively the produce 
of that island : the vino Is, however, largely grown in the 
others, and the wines produced exported to Europe under 
the name of Tenerifib. The best wine in the E. Canaries 
is that of Lanzarote, where the grapes grow on a soil of 
decomposed scoriw. Much brandy is distilled and cx- 

E orted. Amongst the other chief products arc silk, 

oney, wax, and cochineal. Game is very plentiful ; and 
they are said to be without either ferocious or venomous 
animals. Cattle and poultry have been introduced from 
Europe. The canary-bird \FtingiUa Canaria^ Linn.) is 
still found in these islands ; but in its wild state its colour 
is grey or linnet-brown : the plumage of those we are 
Accustomed to see, has derived its hue from repeated 
crossings. The flshcry, which is principally carried 
on along the opposite African coast, occuiiies a great 
number of hands ; and it is said that Spam might, in 
rase of emergency, procure 2,000 able young seamen from 
the Islands without distressing the fishery. Sugar, with 
coarse woollens, silks, and linens, are amongst the manu- 
factures. 

The quantities of the principal articles imported and 
exported in 1833 were as follows : — 


ImporU. 

Ezporu. 

Suaw - • 6,832 amitas 

fJoffiM . - 908 _ 

Hramly • - 20,058 .. 

('oin - - 80,540 (loll. 

Paper • - 3,590 reama 

Soap • - 2,199 quintals 

Oil ... 13,389 arrobas 
Tallow Candles 107 

Wine • 8 pipes 

Leather for soles 46,000 Ibi. 
Was . . 800 — 

Silk 

Almonds 
llrand* • 
Coin 

Pulse 

Fish . 
Barilla . 
drain . 
Wine 

Oruhilla - 
Moss . 

4,424 lbs. 

120 ^ 
17,125 _ 
121,200 doll. 
.6,020 fancffa 
5,125 arroba 
180,401 — 
9,.694 fdii^ 
8/>84 pi}»e8 
400 arroba 
815 — 


1,276 lbs. of cochineal were also exported in the same 
year, and flax, woollens, cottons, glass, earthenware, 
drugs. Iron, staves, salt fish, hams, cheese and butter, 
are Import^. The total value of the imports and ex- 
ports were: — 



Imports. 

Esports. 

Foreign countries - 
America ... 
Spain • • • 

ri 1,573,228 reals 
1 vellon 

1,069,698 
2,614,216 1 

1 5,870,1 88 r. v. 
422,356 
3,073,606 

Total - 

15,257,216 1 9,37 1.050 1 


Santa Cnii in Teneriflb, and Las Palmas in Canary, are 
the principal commercial ports. The present inhabitants 
are probably almost wholly of Spanish origin. The islands 
are mvemed by the Spanish laws, the administration 
of which is directed ^ an audiencia in Great Canary. 
The governor of the Canaries, who is president of the 
audienckit resides at Santa Cruz. The three easterly 
Islands form one bishopric, and the four westerly 
another. There are 41 monasteries, and 16 convents, 
with 42S regular clergy ; and the people are said to bo 
equally Ignorant and bigoted. They are not, however, 
defldent either in industry or enterprise. On the con. 
trary, many of them emigrate to America, the Philip, 
pine Islands, Ac., where they are distinguished by ^eir 
a^enturous spirit. But, at home, such of them as are 
not mgaged in the fishery, are sunk in comparative 
apathy, produc^ by vicious laws and institutions. The 
IfVS tttwselled out in immense estates, held under 
and the plan followed In letting them to 
tlM actual occupiers being as bad as possible, industry 
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is at the lowest ebb, and few or rather no improve^ 
ments are ever attenmted, or even so much as thought 
of. The military force is composed of 25,000 meu. 
(For descriptions of Santa Cruz, Lagunas, and Orotava, 

tee TBNBBiFrs.) Las Palmas, In the Great Canary, near 

its N.E. extremity, lat. 28® S' N., long. 20® 23' 80" 
W., has a handsome sea-port town with 18,000 Inhab., 
a cathedral, hospital, college, a mole, many publlo-foun- 
talns, and a well-supplied market. In good weather 
ships anchor within half a mile of the town, but the 
roadstead Is but indiflierent. The other chief towns 
are, Arecife, or Port Naos, in Lanzarote, a well-built 
town, with 2,500 inhab. ; Cabras, 1,000 inhab., in Fuerte- 
ventura; La Hila, In Gomera; and Santa Cruz, In 
Palma. 

When these Islands first became known to Europeana 
of modern times, they were inhabited by a rare of 

people called Guanches, of a tall, athletic, and vigoroua 

frame (though this has probably been exaggerated), and 

who made a determined resistance to the invaders. 
Though unacquainted with the use of iron, they appear 
to have arrived at a considerable degree of civilization ; 
they cultivated music and poetry with success, had a kind 
of hieroglyphic writing, believed in a supreme being, in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, and embalmed 
their dead. Many of their mummies have been found 
in modern times in caves in various parts of the islands. 
They are placed erect upon their feet, and are in so 
remarkable a state of dessication, that some of them du 
not weigh above from 6 to 8 lbs. Their government 
was oligarchical. Humboldt and Dr. Prichard think 
that the Guanches were either intimately connected 
with, or descended firom the Berbers of N. Africa. 
Many of the Guanches were reduced to a state of 
slavery by the Spanish and other European traders, by 
whom the Islands were first visited ; and those who 
escaped the scourge of slavery, war, and famtaic, were 
mostly carried off by a pcbtilence in 1494. The Canaries 
were first discovered by accident about 1330 by the 
crew of a French ship dnven thither in a storm. After 
several unsuccessful Spanish expeditions, John de 
Bcthcncourt, a French gentleman, sailed with a fleet 
from Rochelle in 1400, and took possession first of Lan- 
zarote, and subsequently of Fuerteventura, Gomera, 
and Hierro. Bethciicourt’s heir subsequently disposed 
of these to a Spanish nobleman, and they afterwards 
became the property of the Spanish crown : the con- 
quest of the other islands was effected by Spain before 
the termination of the 1.6th century. (IlunwokU^s Per- 
sonal Narrative^ vol. i. ; Tables cf Revenue^ ^c. 1835. ; 
Joum. Geos. Soc. 183(). ; Prichard's Researches^ ii. 34.) 

CANC ALE, a sea-port town of France, dep. Ille-ct- 
Yilaine, cap. cant., 9 m. E. St. Malo ; lat. 48° 40' 40" N., 
long. 1"51'30"W. Pop.d,1.61. It is situated on the W. side 
of St. Michael’s Bay. At a short distance from the town 
there arc some large rocks, within which there is good 
anchorage in 5 or 6 tatiioms. Excellent oysters are found 
ii> bay, and make a considerable article of trafllc. 
The English made, in 1758, an unsuccessful descent on 
the coast here. (Diet. G6oc.) 

CANDAHAR, a fortified city of Caubul. cap. (1838) of 
an indep. territory held by a Banrikzye chief, brother of 
the sirdar of Caubul, in a plain near the Urgundaub 
river ; 200 m. S.W. Caubul, 2G0 m. S.K Herat ; lat. 
320 20' N., long. 15' E. Pop. 60,000, the greater 
proportion of whom are Afghans. It is said to be 
of an oblong form, enclosed by a bastioned mud wall, 
on tHh ramparts of which three men may walk abreast, 
and a ditch, 9 ft. deep, recently constructed, surrounds 
the whole. Candahar is regularly built, most of tho 
streets meeting at right angles : its houses are gene- 
rally of brick, and often with no other cement than 
mua. Four long and broad bazars meet In the centre 
of the city, in a small circular space about 45 yards 
in diameter, and covered with a dome, where procla- 
mations are made, and the bodies of criminals exposed. 
The principal bazars are each about 60 yards broad ; their 
sides are Une4 with well-supplied shops one stoiy high ; 
and there is a gate at tho end of each opening into the 
surrounding country, except the N. bazar, having the 
palace at its end, a structure iu no respect remarkable 
externally, but containing many courts and buildings, and 
a private garden. There are many caravanseras and 
mosques : the principal building of the latter kind is tho 
tomb of Ahmed Shan, an elegant, but not a large, struc- 
ture, with a handsome cupola, formerly an Inviolable 
sanctuary. A great variety of trades are carried on, and 
the streets are filled with a noisy and bustling crowd firom 
morning till night ; but, unlike most other Afj^an cities, 
there are here no water sellers, the city being well sup- 
plied hy canals from the Urgundaub, whence subterranean 
or open water-courses are carried to the dlilbrent streets ; 
and there are, also, numerous wells. Three of the prin- 
cipal bazars were at one time planted with trees, and had. 
It is said, a narrow canal running down the middle of 
each ; but many of the trees have withered, jfid if the 
canals ever existed, they are no longer vlsCte* The 
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vicinity of Candaiiar ig fi>rtilp, and aboundg with gardens 
and orchards.^roducing the finest firuits and vegetables, 
especially pomegranates ; with corn, tobacco, madder, as- 
SBlcetida, and artificial grosses. The climate is mild and 
healthy. Were the city the seat of a Just government, it 
would be the centre of a rich circle of ciutivation ; but 
the chiefs wlio, by oppressions of all sorts, have contrived 
to raise about 50,000/. annual revenue from the land, have 
also, by their exactions, banished much of the trade and 
opulence of the city. Persian traditions, and the con- 
jectures of Eurmean goograpliers, agree in assigning the 
foundation of Cfandahar to Alexander the Great. The 
present city was built by Ahmed Shah in ITC-S or 1754, 
who made it ti>e capital of his dominions, an honour which 
his successor Timour' transferred to Caubul. iElphin- 
stone's Caubul, ii. 129 — 134. ; ConoUy's overland Journey, 
11. 91-93.) 

CANDEISH, a soubah or prov. of the Deccan, Hin- 
dustan, between lat. 20° and 22° N., and long. 73° and 
77° E. ; having N. Malwali, E. Gundwana, S. ^rar and 
Aurungabad, and W. GuJrat: length, E. to W., about 
210 m. ; average breadth, 80 m. It eontains parts of three 
mountain ranges, viz. the Sautpoora mountains in Its N. ; 
the Chandore, or Adjuntah range, S. ; and the Sydaree 
mountains, or W. Ghauts, in its S.W. parts : its principal 
plain is between these ranges, and opens E. into the plains 
of Berar, and W. is continuous with those of Surat, from 
which it is separated by a thick and extensive jungle. 
The Tuptee river flows through this plain. The Nen- 
budda forms the N. boundary. Candeish, though in- 
tersiiersed wltli low barreu hills, has a large extent of 
very fertile territory, watered by copious streams and 
limpid rivulets from the table-lands, which greatly 
enhance its natural beauties. Fur thirty years, however, 
before the British became possessed of it (IH19), it had 
been the scene of continual anarchy, and much of the 
best land, especially N. the Tuptee, had become over- 
spread with an uninhabited forest, abounding with the 
ruins of former villages, and EWtarming with tigers. This 
prov. is comprised within t' e several territories of the 
Guicowar, Suidia, the Nizam, and the British govern- 
ment ; the land in those parts belonging to the latter is 
grants on the must easy terms to the cultivators, but some 
length of time must elapse before the country recovers its 
former prosperity. TIte existing villages are mostly built 
of mud, and protected by a mud wall and fort, without 
ditch or outwork. The hill ranges, and the whole 
country along the courses of the Kerbudda and Tuptee 
rivers, arc inhabited by Bheels, who have been here less 
disturbed tlian in any other part of India. 'J'liey are of 
small stature, dark complexion, prone to rapine and thiev- 
ing, go armed with a bow and arrow, and in maiiy respects 
resemble the hiil-pcople of Khaugulpore. They cat beef 
and pork, drink spirits, and bury their dead ; yet they 
pretend to be Hindoos of the Brahmin and Uajpoot 
castes. They have contributed greatly to the devastation 
of the province. 

Canaeish formerly contained a large number of Mah- 
ratta fortresses : its principal towns are Boorhanpoor, 
Aseerghur, llindia, Nundoorpoor, and Gaulna. Nume- 
rous Arab colonists settled here, and early in the ITith 
century Gaiiduish was an independent kingdom, governed 
by sovereigns claiming descent from the caliph Omar, 
who had their capital at Aseerghur : toward the end of 
that century, it was completely subdued and annexed to 
the Mogul eiiipirc. The decline of C'andeish may be 
dated from 1802, when Jeswunt Itow-IIolcar ravaged it ; 
next year it was depopulated by famine, and subse- 
quently ruined by the exactions of the peishwa’s officers, 
and the predatory incursions of the Bncels, Pindarrics, 
and insurgent bands of the Arabs, who had established 
themselves in the strongholds. On the British ron- 

S iuest, in 1818, when Holcar's possessions in Candeish 
ell under our dominion, these refractory tribes were 
citlier brought into subjection or pat'ified ; or else, as the 
Arabs, obliged to emigrate from India, alter having been 
paid what they were legitimately untitled to by the 
British government. {Hamilton's E. 7. Gaz. i. 343—345. ; 
Reports, tyc. on Affairs qf the E. 1. Company.) 

Candeish, an Inl. zillah or distr. of Hindostan, prov. 
Candeish, presid. Bombay ; between lat. 20° and 21° 42% 
and long. 73° 37' and 76° 22' E. ; having N. the col- 
lectorate of Surat and Sindia’s dom. ; E. the latter, and 
those of the Nizam ; S. the Nizam’s dom. and tlie collet, 
of Ahmodnuggur ; and W. a portion of the Guicowar’s 
territory : shape somewhat rhomboidal ; length, K.to W., 
about 180 ro.; greatest breadth 115 m.; area 12,527 sq. 
m. Pop. 478,500. This distr. is capable of great im- 
provement, being for the most part overgrown with 
jungle; very complete embankments on the various 
streams, ana many dilapidated, though substantially- 
built dams and aqueducts for irrigation, are met with, 
which might be again rendered available at a small ex- 
penso. In 1820, when Col. (now Gen.) Briggs entered 

S the civil management of this distr., there were 80 
■t bands of freebooters ravaging it, and out of 
2,700 wlages, 1,100 hwl buen altogether desolated during 
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the precedlngSOyears of anarchy. The Bheels were at that 
time in the habit of levying a kind of hktek mail upon the 
villagers, consisting of a portion of the produce of tho 
land ; but, by conciliatory treatment, in less than 10 years 
most of them had returned to their former occupations as 
village watchmen and guardians, and only one gang of 
40 individuals remained to infest the country when Col. 
Briggs left it. The agricultural classes are peaceable and 
inofibnslve, but timid and destitute of energy. There 
are no large or wealthy landholders, excepting the pro- 
prietors of certain jagnires granted for military services 
by tho British government. The village constitution 
exists, but the ryotworry system has been Introduced 
Into this distr., to which, in the opinion of gentlemen 
who have hold civil offices in it for a considerable time, it 
is, from various causes, extremely 111 adapted. Grain, 
cotton, and Indigo, are the chief articles of culture ; but 
there is a vast quantity of waste land, and the cultivation 
and revenue have both diminished of late years, owing 
to the difficulty of disposing of the produce, from the 
general fall of prices, want of roads, &c. 

Civil justice is administered by the punchayet, or 
native arbitration ; and in criminal cases, while Colonel 
Briggs superintended the distr., trial by Jury was esta- 
blished, which is said to have worked exceedingly well. 
Schools arc common in Candeish distr. ; every Brmirain, 
and all who have any thing to do with mercantile busi- 
ness, are Instructed in reading, writing, and accounts: in 
1825 there were 189 schools in all, attended by 2,(i22 
scholars, or 1 in 18 for the whole male jiopulation. The 
Mohammedans are said to be the most ignorant of the 
population. {Hamilton's E. I. Gaz. i. 345, 346.; Rrigg's 
Evidence, in Reports, Ac. ; Hodge's Evidence, in ditto.) 

CANDIA or MEGALO-KASTllON, a fortified miu 
rit. city, cap. of Crete, on the N. shore of that island, 
near its centre, 34 m. W. Spiiialonga, and 64 m. E.S.K. 
Canea ; lat. 35° 21' N., long. 240 8' 15" K. Pop. 12,000, 
9,000 of wiiom are Mohammedans. This^ity, smd henco 
Crete itself, derived its name of ('andia from the word 
khandah, signifying an entrenchment in the language of 
the Saracens, by whom it was built. Its present fortifi- 
cations are of Venetian construction ; they are massive, 
bastioned, and furnished with outworks ; the scarp wall, 
a bcautifid specimen of art, is in most places 50 ft. in 
perpendicular height ; the sea wall is not above 20 ft. 
in heiglit, irregular, and but badly flanked. The port is 
formed by two moles, which, bending towards each 
other, project about 250 yards into the sea, and are de- 
fended at their extreme points by forts. It is at present 
so choked up by sand and the ruins of the old Vene- 
tian docks and arsenal, that a vessel drawing more than 
8 ft. water cannot cuter. The city has four gates, three 
on the land side and one towards the sea. Principal 
streets wide, roughly pavr4, but clean, well furnished 
with fountains, and adorned with clumps of trees. 
Houses generally well built, but have seldom more thmi 
one story almve the ground floor. The bazars, which 
are good, have quite a Turkich appearance In the E. 
part of the city, the houses arc mostly interspersed w'ith 
gardens. Candia is the residence of the pasha and scat 
of the provincial council, and of a Greek archbishop. 
C'hief buildings, — governor’s palace, the Greek cathe- 
dral and other chifrches, many mosques, a synagogue, the 
remains of tw o Uoman Catholic churches, a light-house 
on the W. mole, and srane good baths, 'J'ho arched 
vaults built for tlic Venetian galleys still exist, and seve- 
ral other relics of Venetian sway arc found. The counti y 
immediately round Candia is not particularly fertile. 
Its prov. comprises all tlie E. part of the island, and 
protluces rbiclfy wheat, barley, raisins, and a little cotton. 
{Scott's I'rav. in Egypt and Candia ,\. : Pashley ; Con- 
sular Report, Ac.) 

Canpia. See Cketf . 

CANDY, an inl. town of Ceylon, at the head of an 
extensive valley in lat. 7° 17' N., ami long. 8«°36' K., 
about 1,400 ft. above the level of the sea, 80m. E.N.E. 
Colombo, and 95 m. S.W. Trincoinalec. Pop. about 
3,000. It is surrounded hy woody hills and mountains, 
varying from 200 to 2,000 Icet in height, and stands on 
the boiler of an artificial lake ; but its situation, though 
beautiful and romantic, is insecure. At a distance of 
3 in. it Is nearly surrounded by the Mahavilly Ganga, 
ihere navigable only for small boats. Excepting those 
inhabited by the chiefit, which are tiled, the native houses 
are built entirely of clay, and thatched. Temples very 
numerous, and considered almost indispensable appen- 
dages to the houses of the ojtulcnt ; in the greater ni\mbcr 
lights are constantly kept burning ; an<yn one of them 
the celebrated tooth, said to have belong to Boodh, Is 
still preserved I Since the capture of Candy, residences 
for the governor and commandant, and a gaol, have heen 
built by the British, and several missionary and other 
schools established. There is no church, but the dis- 
trict court-house and missionary school-room are maile 
uso of for divine service. Candy was anciently the cap. of 
an indep. kingdom of the same name, which camprised 
the central mountainous country of Ceylon. It was 
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taken by tho British In 1815. Nor. ill. 172. ; 

Hamfllon*a JE. /. Oax.) 

CANEA or KllANlA (an. Cydonia\ a spa-port and 
the principal commeicial town of Crete, cap. pror. of 
aame name, on the K. shore of the island, 25 m. from Its 
W. extremity, 04 m. W.N.W. Candla, and alwiut 140 m. 
8. the island of Syra. Pop. 8,000, about .5,000 of whom 
are Mohammedans, and 1,000 foreigners, chiefly Hel- 
lenes and lonlans, who engross most of the import trade. 
The town, inclusive of the port, forms an irrcralar 
MUare, enclosed by walls, with bastions and a ditch 
on the land side. The present fortifleations were con- 
structed by the Venetians, but are inferior, both in m^- 
nitude and disposition, to those of Candla. The port Is 
formed by a mole about 1,200 ft. In length, prolonged 
from tho N.E. extremity of the town to the N.W., 
where it is terminated by a light-house opposite to a for- 
tress defending the harbour's mouth. Hie port has re- 
cently undergone great improvements : it is the best in 
Crete, and capable of containing many vessels of 300 tons 
burden. Streets wide and well paved, but not clean; 
houses lofty, old, and rickety, but shops good. At ti:ie 
N. part of the town is a kind of citadel, formerly con- 
taining the arsenal, docks, &c. The Venetian galley 
vaults are still in good preservation. There is a small 
but excellent laxaretto, and several soap manufactories. 
(For the exports, &c., see Crete.) Canca is the resi- 
dence of the provincial governor and of several European 
consuls, and the seat of the provincial council, and 
of a Greek bishopric. Strabo and Scylax describe 
the site and port of Cydnnla so as to leave no doubt 
that Khania stands urion the identical spot. No ves- 
tiges of the ancient city arc now to be seen, though 
some existed at the end of the 17th century. The 
plain around Canca Is celebrated fur its lieautv; its 
province comprises all the W. portion of the island. 
(SetfU's Egypt and Candia, ii. 30G— 312. ; Pashley's 
Trav. in Cre/efi. 1—17.; Consular Report^ 4c.) 

CANICATTI, a town of Sicily, prov. Girgcntl, cap. 
cant-, IG in. S.W. Caltanisctta. Fop., with cant., 17.384. 
It is well built. The greater part or the population con- 
sists of agriculturists. 

CANN7E, an inconsiderable place in Naples, prov. 
Terra-di-Bari, near the Ofanto (the anc. Aufidw), 8 m. 
W. S.W. Barletta. It is adjacent to the site of the an- 
cient city of Cannee, so famous for the decisive victory 
gained in its vicinity by Hannibal, over the Homans, in 
the year 217 B.c. Never were the talents of a gre.at 
general more conspicuously displayed than on this occa- 
sion. The army of Hannibal u as very inferior in numbers, 
and perhaps, also, in the quality of the troops, to that of 
his enemies ; but the ability of the comm.inder made up 
for every other deflclency, and, with a loss of only 4,000 
of his own men, he put 60,000 Homans to the sword, 
and took 10,000 prisoners 1 (The English reader will 
And a good account of this great batth; in Ferguson’s 
Roman History^ cap. 5. ; the classical reader will resort 
to Polybius and Livy.) 

The scene of action is marked out to posterity by the 
name of Campo diSangue^ “ field of blood ; ” and spears, 
heads of lances, and other pieces of armour, still con- 
tinue to lie turned up by the plough. 

The city of Cannec was destroyed the year liefore the 
buttle ; but It was afterwards rebuilt, and was a bishop’s 
see in the Infancy of Christianity. It seems to have been 
abandoned in the middle ages for the cities along the 
coast. (Sutinhume*s Two Stalicst i. 1G8. 4tn. ed.) 

CANNES, a sea-port town of France, oti the Medi- 
terranean, d^p. Var, cap. cant., 25 m. E. Draguignan ; 
Idt. 430 3 g/ 3 f// N., long. 7® 1' E. Fop. .3,997. It is 
situated on the declivity of a hill projecting into the sea; 
has a fine quay, an old Gothic castle, and an old church. 
Its port is neither deep nor commodious, and can only 
be used by fishing boats and small coasting vessels. 
Napoleon landed in the vicinity of Cannes on the Ist of 
March. 1815, on his memorable return from Elba, 
(//ago, ark For.) 

CANOSA (an. Canusium)^ a town of Naples, prov. 
Terra-di-Barl, cap. cant., near the Ofanto, 15 m. S.W. 
Barletta. Pop. circa 4,000. The old city, said to have 
been founded by Diomed, or in a period antecedent to 
the records of Homan history, was in ancient times one 
of the moat considerable cities in this part of Italy for 
extent, population, and magnificence in building. Its 
walls are said to have embraced a circuit of 10 m. ; and 
various ruins still remain to attest its former grandeur. 
Among these are the remains of an aqueduct and of a 
vast amphithettre, with tombs (of which a very singular 
one was discovered in 1813), columns, triumphal arches, 
dec.' Great numbers of fictile vases of the best period 
have been found here, surpassing in sise and beauty 
ttiose found in the tombs of any other ancient city, not 
excepting even Nola. The modem town occupies the 
rite of the andent dtadel ; and is said by Swinburne 
to be a ** most pltiftd remnant of so great a city.** The 
nctont eathedra^ built In the 6th century, stUl remains. 
Ml altars and pavements are rich in marbles ; and the 


verde emtito columns that support its roof are the finest 
that Swinburne, no mean JudfjK, had over*heen. There 
is here, also, tho mansoleum of Bohemuud, so celebrated 
in the Girusaiemme Liderata. » 

Canusium was the place to which the wreck of the 
Roman array fled after the battle of Gannae. It seems 
to have been at the acmfi of its prosperity under Trajan. 
It was reduced to its present deplorable situation by a 
series of disasters inflicted on it ^ the Goths, Saracens, 
and Normans. (Cramer*s Ancient Jta^t ii. 292. ; St/im. 
burners Two Sicilies^ 1. 400. 4to. ed. ; Craven's Calabria^ 
p. 90.) 

CAN OURGE (LA), atown of France, d^p.T40zere,cap. 
cant., in an agreeable and fertile valley, on the Urugiie, 
9 m. S.S. W. Marvqjols. Pop. 1,969. It carries on somo 
branches of the cotton and woollen manufactures, the 
products oi the latter being formerly in extensive demand, 
and has some trade in cattle and grain. Excavations made 
in the vicinity in 1829 have been tho means of discovering 
a number of vases and other remains of Homan pottery, 
which appear to have been manufactured on the spot. 
(Hugo, art. Loxire.) 

CANTAL, an inland den. of France, formed of parts 
of the ancient districts orHautc Auvergne and Velaj , 
between 44° ?7* and 450 26' N. lat., and 2^ 5' and 3^^ 14' 
E long., bounded by the following depts. ; viz. N. Piiy- 
de-Dfime, E. Haute Loire, S.E. Loz^re, S. Aveyron, 
and W. Lot and Corr5ze. Area, 582,959 hectares. Pop. 
262,1 17. This is one of the least productive, poorest dis- 
tricts of Franco. Surface mucli encumbered with modn- 
tains. The highest summit, that of the Plomb-do Cantal, 
ill the centre of the dcp., and whence it takes its nutno, is 
elevated 1,856 metres (6,010 ft.) above the level of the 
sea. We every where find indications of the action of 
subterraneous tires and volcanos : and though stei^p, the 
mountains furnish, in sumnier, excellent pasture. Val- 
leys not very extensive. Between Munit and St. Fleur 
there is a level plateau, which may be said to be the gra- 
nary of the dept. Climate severe, the snow generally 
lying on the summits of the mountains for seven or eight 
months together. Several rivers, flowing in diflerent 
directions, have tiicir sources here ; among which may 
be sptHnfied the ('ere, Alagnon, Rue, Arccuil, Ac. : tho 
Dordogne runs along its N.W. frontier. Agricultvire in 
the most backward state ; the occupiers being generally 
poor, and wedded to old practices. The produce of wheat 
and oats is iiisufiicieiit for the consumption ; but the in- 
habiUints live principally on buckwheat, rye, potatoes, 
and chesnuts. The last, indeed, is the staple article of 
food in an extensive district, thence called Cnafaicnerny. 
Hemp and line flax are also raised, with varnms de- 
scriptions of fruits, and a < little very bad wme. 'J'ho 
principal wealth of the dep. consists in its mountain pas- 
tures and meadows ; partly occupied, In summer, in dairy 
farming, and partly in the fattening of cattle and sliee|). 
Large quantities of cheese and butter arc annually ])ro. 
duced. The ordinary yield of a cow Is estimated at 75 ki- 
logs, of cheese, and 15 ditto of butler. The best cheeses 
are made In the environs of Salers ; they weigh from 70 to 
80]hs. : great numbers of pigs are fed on the refuse of the 
dairies. Large herds of cuttle are also fattens d on tho 
mountains ; and it is said that the value of an ox is In- 
creased, in the course of a siiinmer, from 150 to 220 fi. 
The native breed of sheep is small, and have fine fleeces, 
liurge fliK'ks are brought from the more S. departments, 
to be fattened during the summer, the fattening and pas- 
turage grounds being often let to the proprietors of herds 
and flocks from the neighbouring depts. Horses small 
and hardy, and used for the light cavalry. Numbers of 
mules, asses, and goats, are also raised ; the skins of tho 
latter are sent to Milhaud to be made Into parchment. 
Honey is an important product. Manufacturing industry 
is at a very low ebb in this dept. There arc a few fabrics 
I of coarse woollens and linens ; and these, with coarse 
lacc, copper and braziers’ work, wooden articles, paper, 
tanneries, &c., include almost all that is worth notice. 
Numbers of the people annually emigrate in search of 
employment to Paris, and other parts of France, Spain, 
&c. Hugo gives a most unfavourable account of the state 
of the bulk of the population, who are said to be igno- 
rant, lazy, rude and brutal in their manners, and de- 
pressed by poverty. The inhabitauis of the mountains 
and plateaux sufibr severely from the scarcity of fuel, 
and cold in winter. To obviate the influence of the latter, 
they lie in lied as long as pnssiblo ; and have their cot- 
tages BO planned that the family occupies the middle 
space between the cuttle and the barn 1 Cantal is divided 
into four arrond., and returns 4 members to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Number of electors between 1,100 and 
I 1,^1. Public revenue in 1831, 4,512,327 fr. Chief towns, 
Aurlllac, St. Fleurs, Murat. iHugOt art. Cantata Diet. 
Geog. ; Mnlte-Brunt vill. Eng. trails.) 

CANTELEU, atown of France, d6p. Seine lnf§ricure, 
on the summit of hills which command the right bank of 
the Seine, at the entrance of the forest of Koumaris 4 
m. W. Rouen. Pop. 3,591. It commands a fine^w of 
Rouen and the hills by which It is surrounded, th^ourae 
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of the Seine ac far as Elbcuf, the valley of Deville, and 
vast meadows. 

CANTERBURY, a city, co., and bor., and the metro- 
politan see of England, co. Kent, in a fertile, well-culti- 
vated valley, intersected by various branches of thoStour 
near the liase of the N. Downs, 53 m. S.E. by £. Lon- 
don, lat. 6P IS' N., long. 1» 53' E. Pop. In 1821, 12,745 ; 
in 1831, 14,463. The town wfls originally enclosed by 
turreted wails (the remains of which still exist), and 
had 4 main streets branching from the centre, each ter- 
minating by a gateway, of which the W. only remains. 
Tlio modern town consists of these and of 4 suburbs, 
continued in the direction of each, that on the E. side 
being much the largest. The High Street, along which 
tile main line of road from London to Dover passes, is of 
considerable width, with well-built liouses on either side, 
and a handsome guildhall near the centre. The whole is 
well paved, lighted by gas, and supplied with water; the 
Stour, which flows through it, divides and^ makes an 
island of its W. part. There are 11 parish churches, but 
except that of All Saints (a plain modern structure in 
the high street), they are generally small and insignificant 
in external appearance. Within these few years they 
have generally undergone extensive repairs ; the interiors 
have been renovated, and they contain several handsome 
monuments and tablets. The cathedral is a noble pile, 
and forms .i conspicuous object from whatever part of 
the city it m.'ty be viewed. I'he approsich to it from the 
street was formerly disfigured by a row of low, mean 
buildings. These have been removed, and a very fine 
view of nearly the whole S. front is now obtained. It 
stands on the site of the cathedral anciently founded by 
St. Augustine, in connection with the monastery of Christ 
Church, established by Ethelbcrt, king of Kent, on his 
conversion to Christianity, by St. Augustine, in 697. 
The oldest part ot the present structure dates from 1184: 
tho nave, cloister, and chapter-house, are two centuries 
later, during the best perioti of the pointed ecclesiastical 
style , the interior is very fine, and the styles of different 
ages skilfully adapted to each other ; the choir is the 
most spacious in the kingdom, and the great stained 
window accounted one of the finest. The structure is of 
the usual cruciform shape, with a semi-circular E. end, 
and is 513 ft. in leugtii inside, the central tower being 
235 ft in height ; under the whole is an old crypt or 
under croft. The ancient celebrity of this cathedral is 
partly attributable to Its lieing associated with the first 
establishment of Christianity in England, but more 
especially to tho murder of its famous archbishop, 
Thomas. fi-Becket, at the foot of one of its altars, in 1171. 
Becket having been canonised, his bones were, in 1220, 
removed, with great pomp and expense, from the under 
croft, where they had previously been deposited, to the 
1'rinity Chapel, built for the purpose. The anniversary 
of the day on which they wore removed, w'as cele- 
brated as a great festival down to the Reformation ; 
and devotees, not »»nly from every part of England, but 
of Europe, made pilgrimages to tne shrine of the saint, 
to the enrichment both of the establishment and of the 
city generally.* A supposed pilgrimage of this sort, 
such as was then usual, was mode the medium of a lively 
description of the characters and customs of his day by 
the earliest of our great poets ; and has been rendered 
familiar to most of our readers by the excellent engrav- 
ing of Stothard's “ Canterbury Pilgrimage,” in which 
the characters described by Ch.aucer are admirably renre- 
sentod. Kt asrous, who saw the fane in undiminished splen- 
dour a snort time previously to its annihilation, gives a 
vivid account of its wealth and magnificence. Tn 1536, 
however, all high festivals occurring between July and 
September (which included the chief festival at Canter- 
bury) w'ere forbidden, on tho groundof their taking people 
from the necessary labours of harvest. But this was 
merely a prelude to more energetic measures ; and in the 
following year, Becket was thrust out of his place in the 
catalogue of saints, declared to have been a rebel, his 
bones being, at the same time burnt and scattered, and 
the treasury of his shrine appropriated to secular pur- 
poses. Subsequently to this vigorous and salutary ex- 
ercise of the prerogative, the present collegiate esta- 
blishment was ordained, consisting of a dean, 12 canons, 
6 preachers, 6 minor canons, and other subordinates ; 3 
of the prebendaries being in the gift of the archbishop, 
the rest in that of the crown. In 1643, considerable 
injury was done to the cathedral in consequence of a par- 
liamentary order to purify it, and subsequently the nave 
was converted into temporary barracks for Cromwell's 
troops. On the Restoration, the choir was refitted for 


* The estimation in which the principal altars at Cantorburj were 
hel djb^th e public may be infaredfirom the fket that in one year the 
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divine service ; and now, for many years past, considerable 
funds have brnn annually devoted by the chapter to the 
restoration and improvement of this magnificent old 
structure, which contains many interesting monumental 
remains ; amongst others, that of the Black Prince. Tho 
diocese of Canterbury consists of the co. of Kent (with 
the exception of the city and deanery of Rochester, 
and of 8 other parishes, which last are in the London 
diocese,) and the parishes of Croydon and Addington, 
and district of Lambeth Palace, in the co. of Surrey. 

The province comprises 20 other dioceses, and about 
100 scattered parishes, called “ peculiars its archbishop 
is primate and metropolitan of all England, and takes 
precedence of all great ofllcers of state, and of all peers 
of the realm except those of the royal blood ; he has 
also the privilege of conferring degrees In divinity, 
law and physic. The revenues of tho sec amounted, at 
an average of the three years ending with 1831, to 
19,182/. a year. The succession is traced with tolerable 
regularity from St. Augustine, a. d. 507. Cardinal Pole 
was the 70th and the last archbishop under the Catholic 
system ; and Dr. Howley, the present metropolitan, is 
the 91st. Tho site of the ancient palace, near the cathe- 
dral precincts, is occupied by modem buildings, leased to 
private individuals ; the present archiepiscopal residence 
being at Lambeth. There are several dissenting chimels 
in tho town, and a Jewish synagogue. A grammar school 
founded by Henry VI 11. Is in ttic patronage of the dean 
and chapter : there are 2 masters, and 50 king's scholars. 
The other public structures ore a sessions-housc, theatre, 
assembly-rooms, philosophic institution (with library, 
museum, and lecture-room), and the subscription wells, 
whose mineral waters were discovered in the latter part 
of the 17th century, and were for some time in great re- 
pute, but have since been com])aratively neglected ; one 
spring is a pure chalybeate, the other impregnated wi^ 
sulphur. The city generally has of late years undergone 
considerable improvement ; tiie Donjon-field, and a largo 
artificial mound in it, is laid nut in public walks, and 
forms a pleasant promenade. Tliere is little or no trade 
carried on except what is required for tiie supply of the 
tow'n and its immediate vicinity. Tho silk trade, origi- 
nally established by Flemish and French refugees (to 
whom Elizabeth granted the under croft of the cathedral 
for public worshif)), and that of silk and cotton, sub- 
sequently introduced, have ceased : but there is a con- 
siderable traffic in hops and agricultural produce, large 
quantities of which are sent from it to London ; the busi- 
ness caused by its being one of the chief thoroughfares 
to flic Continent is also tolerably extensive. The Stour 
is n.avigable from Sandwich as far as Fordwich, for 
lighters ; and by its means, much of tho heavier mer- 
chandise, such as coals, timber, &c., formerly reached 
the city ; but a railway for goods and passengers be- 
tween it and Whitstable, opened in 1830, has drawn the 
entire traffic to that line ol communication. There are 
four market-places for the sale of meat, and poultry, 
fish, cattle, corn, and hops : there is a daily supply of 
provisions, but the chief markets are held, one on 
Saturday, and another, for fat stock, every alternate 
Tuesday: there is also an annual statute fair, which 
liegins October 10., and Lasts 10 or 12 days, but little 
business of importance is transacted at it. Canterbury 
has long been noted for brawn, which forms an article 
of some importance in the trade of tho place, and is rent 
{ to various parts of the kingdom. The hop- grounds of 
I the vicinity afford employment to a large proportion of 
the labouring population of both sexes. 

I This city, which is a county of itself, contains within 
' the walls 14 parishes, besides ancient monastic urccincts. 
Before the passing of the Municipal Act the city magis- 
trates had no jurfsdietion over tliese precincts, but tliey 
arc all now under the authority of the civic powers, witn 
the exception of the ville of Christchurch, in which the 
city and county magistrates have roiicurrent jurisdic- 
tion. The city boundaries having been by the same 
parliamentary enactment greatly extended, several pa- 
rishes without the wails are now Jointly under the city 
and county authority. 

Canterbury has sent 2 m. to the II. of C. from the 23 
Edward I. : the right of voting being, previously to the 
Reform Act, in the resident and non-resident freemen ; 
the freedom of the town being acquired by birth, mar- 
riage, apprenticeship, purchase, and gift. The present 
pari. bor. includes, besides the above par., parts of tliose 
of three others, and the bor. of Longport ; and had, in 
1831, a pop. of 16,112. No. of 10/. houses not exactly 
known, but probably exceeding 1,000. Registered elec- 
tors, in 1837-38, 1,835. The municipal limits comprise 
only tho city and immediate suburbs, excluding several 
hundred acres of the agricultural part of the pari. bor. 
It is divided into three wards, and is governed by A 
recorder, mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 counsellors. 

This city is of great antiquity, as is proved the no- 
ticA of it in the itinerary of Antoninus, and by many 
Roman remains. A staple of 'wool was granted by 
Edward 111. ; but its chief importance previously to the 
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Reforraation wai derived fVoni tti numerous religious from the authorities. There are 13 hongs, or factories, 
establishments, and the Influx of pilgrims of all ranks and including the British, Dutch, American, French. Aus. 
conditions. It was also the most frequented thoroughfare trian, Swedish, Danish, Parsee, &c. They are amongst 
to the Continent, and is noticed as such in the charter the handsomest buildings in the city, and usually consist 
granted by Henry IV., where it is called, ** a city near the of 3, 4, or more brick or granite buildings surrounding a 
sea, and as it were a port and entrance by which foreigners kind of close or court : two tolerable European hotels 
come to the kingdom.” During the last war, a large occupy portions of two of them. The English hong far 
body of military were usually stationed hero, for whoso surpasses the rest for olegSuce and extent ; this, the Dutch, 
reception there are three sots of cavalry and infantry and the American hongs, are the only ones which have 
barracks. The outer walls of a castle of the Norman their national flags flying; the British nag, which had been 
period still exist. ( IHustr. Vieun qf Metrop* Church hauled down at the expiration of the E. I.Company's char. 
Canterbury^ and Hitt. Deter. 4to. 1636 ; Canierbwry ter, was again raised in April 1837. [JPanqui in China, I. 
Guide, be.) 240.) Contiguous to the hongs are thriic noted thorouglu 

CANTON (called by the Chinese Sang-Chine, the fares. Old and New China streets, and Hog Lane. The 
provincial city), a marit. city of China, on Its S. first two arc amongst the best streets in the suburbs, rather 
coast, cap. prov. Quang-tong, and residence of the wider than the generality of the public ways, pretty regu. 
provincial authorities; the principal emporium of the larly paved, and lined with shops, in which a cunsiderahlu 
East, and tho only port In China at which any Eu. amount of business is sometimes transacted. The filthy 
ropeans are established. U stands on the N. bank of 8treet,oralley,appropriatelynamedHogLane,hiuanln- 
(he Cftoo-AvVwm, or Pearl Klver, and the E. bank of Its famous notoriety as being the place where foreign seamen 
aflluent, the rc.kfang, 60 m. N.N.W. the Chinese Sea, arointoxlcated,robbed,andmaltrcated, and where, owing 
and 1,3100 m. S. by W. Pekin. Lat. 323° 7' 10'' N., long, in a great measure to their imprudence, most of the dis- 
113° 14' 30" E. ft is nearly square, about 6 m. in circ., turbaiicei have arisen which have led to serious disputes 
built generally upon level ground, except on its N. between the Chinese government and the foreign traders, 
side, and is divided into two unequal parts, tho outer. Except in those devoted to tiie European trade, most of 
or Chinese, and the inner, or Mantchou (Tartar) city, the snems open to the streets, and the most valuable 
which are surrounded by one wall, and separated by kinds of wares are exposed, api«.*irently without any pro- 
another. The walls are partly of sandstone and partly tcctlon from theft : but the sharp eye kept by the dealers, 
of brick, about 20 or 25 ft. thick, and from 25 to 40 ft. the gates at the end of the streets, which may Im shut in 
high. A line of battlements, with embrasures at inter- an instant, and a most vigilant police, commonly prevent 
vais of a few feet, raised on the top of the walls all any frauds. Burglaries are rare, but loss by itre is fre- 
round, are in some places mounted with cannon. The qiicnt ; to avert which, in the winter months, an addi- 
ciLy is farther defended by three forts on the land side, tional liody of watchmen occupy watch-towers erected on 
and two on Pearl Hiver ; but as a pl.ice of strength bamboo pules high above the roofs of the houses, and an 
Canton is Insignificant. The outer walls are pierced alarm, given by bells or other means, qtiiekly sproiids 
with 12 gates, and 4 others lead through the inner wall through the city. 1'hc Chinese have very generally 
from the old to the new city ; all nt these are daily adopted the use of our engines, which they occasionally 
opened at dawn, and shut at an early hour of the evening, manufacture sufficiently well to answer tho fiurpose ; but 
and strictly guarded, to prevent the exit or entrance of Mr. Davis says, that the foolish notion of fatalism which 
any one, except upon special occasions. The suburbs prevails among the people makes them singularly rarelcss 
arc, perhaps, as extensive and populous as the city itself, as regards fire. In 1H22 a fire broke out, which destroyed 
They fill up the space between the walls and the water’s the British factory and above 10,000 other houses. The 
edge on both rivers ; those on the W. side arc much the loss of the E. 1. Com)i.*iny on this occasion was cstimati'd 
largest. The city and suburbs are laid out in a precisely at 500, 0(M)/. sterling, S-.'iths In woollens. Canton is sub- 
slmllar manner. Streets numerous, .and generally short ject to inundations, which carry away many mud hovels, 
and crooked, though sometimes of considerable length, and frequently fill the lowrer apartments in the hongs to 
They vary in width from about 2 to 16 ft., but are com- the height of several feet. The city is tolerably well sup- 
monly from 6 to 8 ft. wide, paved with little round plietl with water by several reservoirs, many wcdls, the 
stones, and flagged, close to the houses, with larger ones, canals, Ac., and some fine springs on its N. side, both 
chiefly of granite. Each is closed by strong gates, scctiri'd within and without the walls. 

and guarded at night ; and streets of business are each A large part of the pop. of Canton resides on the 

devoCM to one distinct branch of trade. Several canals, water. For 4 or 5 m. opposite the city, and both above 
used for the conveyance of passengers and goods, intersect and below it, the river is crowded with vessels and rafts 
the city and suburbs. 'I'wo of the Inrgi'st run along the of all descriptions and sizes. Every one is reglstcrcl, 
outside of the £. and W. walls, and communicate by a and the whole number in the neighbourhood of the city 
third, which passes through the new city. Keveral is reported to amount to 84,000 ! {Chinete Itep.) Many 
smaller ones branch off from these on either side: they of these, called egg-boats, which are no more than 12 
are crossed In many plai:es by stone bridges. Houses built or 15 ft. long, about 6 fi. broad, and coveri>d with a 
chiefly of brick ; but mud, stone, and wood, arc also used low bamboo shed, not only accommodate whole f.uni- 
In their construction, and many of the habitations in lies, but contain coops in which large broods of ducks 
the old city are said to be composed entirely of the for- and chickens are reared. Others arc immense i alts of 
mer material. Near the river they arc raised on wooden Umber on which many individuals live, home of the 
piles, and elsewhere are generally erected on solid fouii- floating-houses are, however, iiandsomc residences ; tlieir 
dations. Scarcely any arc moi c tlnui one story in lieight ; hull is large and broad, and tiie building in the centre 
the roofs of many are flat, and being siirroundc‘d with a is surrounded l>y a spacious wooden terrace, and sup- 
breast-work, they iorm terraces frequented by the family ports another on its roof, both of which are ornamented 
In the cool of the evening. The floors are usually com- with ilow’crs, evergreens, ^e. The narrow channel left 
posed of Indurated mud, marble, or other flagstones, or between the stationary shiiqMiig and the shore is so in- 
tilcs Joined by cement. Windows small, the place of cessaiitly thronged with barges, and craft of all kinds as 
glass being supplied by paper, mica, thin slicll, Ac. Very to render landing or cmharkation usually a difficult un- 
little iron is used. The better sort of residences are dertaking. Upwards of 120 different temples are enii- 
built within a court, surrounded by a w'ail, 12 or 14 ft. merated in aim adjacent to tiie city, and this docs not in- 
high, and the interior of those of the opulent Cliinese are include the whole number. The principal is the Bud- 
In general very richly furnished. 'J’he houses of the dhiiit temple on the island of Honan, in tho river opposite 
middle orders, in which about I-3d part of the popula- ('anton. Its buildings are numerous, and chiefly uf 
tion reside, have no court, nor any suiierahiind.int room ; brick ; it covers, with its courts and gardens, 6 or 8 acres, 
those of the lower orders, which are very numerous along which arc surrounded by a loity wall. The stillness 
the bonks of the canals, in the N. part of the old city, and which reigns within this barrier forms a striking con- 
in the extreme parts ot the suburbs, are wretched mud trast to the turmoil which prevails without. Tho path- 
hovels, in which 6, 8, 10, or sometimes even double that way to tho great central temple leads through two wide 
number of individuals, are crowded into one low, dark, court-yards laid out with gravel walks, and planted with 
and dir^ apartment. The foreign factories, or hongt, rows of trees ; in the gateway separating these courts 
as the Chinese call them, are situated in the fi.W. sub- are two fleree-looking colossal figures, seated on liuge 
urb, where they extend from K. to W. for almut 1| ftir- pedestals of granite. The principal hall is about 80 it. 
long. Th^ occupy a muddy flat, whirh has lieen gained sq. ; its walls are iiung with crimson tapestry, tablets, 
from the Cnoo-Liang rivar, whirh they face, being sepa- Ac., and its roof is ornamented witli grotesque paintings 
rated from It by aquay about 100 yds. wide. This spMie, and figures in relief ; in the centre of the hall are three 
which is considered as belonglug to the European mer- enormous, heavy, gilded figures representing the ” Past, 
chants, is railed in, and forms a promenade, called Present, and l>uture,” before which incense is contt- 
Respondentla Walk. Near It is another small open mially burning. In various other haHs there are shrines 
spaiMu about 50 or 60 ydf . sq., walled in, and laid out of inferior deities, and the remainder of the building is 
as a ^i^en, with gravel walks, flower-beds, Ac. These occupied chiefly by the dwellings and offices of the 
narrow limits bound all tho territory assigned to fo- priests, of whom there are nearly 200. There are two 
tffignm within the Celestial empire : even tho quay other considerable Buddhist temples In the N.W. i>art 
endosuro were not obtained without considerable of the old city, one of which, founded about a. n. 3250, has 
dUBrulty, aid the European merchants cannot erect a about 200 inmates, and 3,500 acres of landed prw jrty. In 
Ibw steps on the water's edge without express permls sion the old dtj there Is also a Mohammedan raosqu , with a 
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dome aad minaret ICtO ft. in height : there are about 8,000 silk piece-goods are the principal articles of export; 
Mohammedans in (Canton, without the wallet on the their aggregate ralue having amounted in 1837 to above 
N. side, there is a lofty pagoda 5 stories high. There 10,000, M) dollars : then follow treasure, sugar, and a 
are several charitable institutions, but they are mostly of host of inferior articles. 

recent foundation. Vagabonds and beggars are very The trade between ‘ British India and China has 
numerous in Canton, but not more so than in many large been greater in amount and Imimrtance than that be- 
cities of Europe. A foundling hospital established In tween China and England. The prlnci^ export 
1098, with accommodations for 200 or 800 children, and flrom India was formerly raw cotton, chiefly nrom Bom- 

S rted with about 640/. a year ; a retreat for the bay ; but opium has long exceeded that article in im> 
infirm, blind, Ac., supported by imposts on foreign portance, having latterly been clandestinely Imported 
bringing rice to the port, and an hospital for lepers, into China to so vast an amount, that its value has rather 
all bn the E. side, without the city walls, are amongst exceeded that of the tea exported. .Very recently, how- 
the chief native charities. A general hospital in &e ever, the Chinese government have, in appearance at 
S.W. suburb, established by an American missionary least, set vigorously to work to suppress the trade in 
Kucicty in 1835, has been productive of much benefit, opium, and to exclude it IVom the empire. But those best 
But the best maintenance for the poor consists in the acquainted with China believe that the taste for the drug 
manner in which both law and custom enforce the claims is too firmly rooted among the population to admit of 
of kindred. In the old city, are the residences of the the government succeeding. The probability, however, 
lieut.-governor, Tartar-general, treasurer of the pro- seems to be, that the evenft that nave occurred, parti- 
vincial revenue, literary chancellor, criminal Judge, &c. ; cularly the confiscation of the opium belonging to British 
and In the new city, those of the prov. governor, and the merchants, will lead to very material changes in the 
grand hotnm or commissioner of the customs on foreign trade, and perhaps, too, in our relations with China, 
trade. These residences, uid others of the hong-mer- A fleet of 50 or GO vessels, of 300 or 400 tons burden, 
chants, and some wealthy citizens, are little inferior, are annually despatched to CAmton ftom the United 
except as respects size, to the imperial palaces. In the States, and the whole of the American trade is valued at 
old city is the grand hall for the examination of caudi- about 10,000,000 dollars. About the same number of 
dates for literary honours. There are 14 high schools, pounds of tea are annually imported into America. The 
and about 30 colleges in Canton ; three of the latter have Dutch usually send 16 or 17 vessels during the season ; 
wich 200 students. It is estimated that about half the but many come from Batavia ; and the import direct of 
inhub. arc able to read. tea IVom Canton into Holland, is not more than 3,0(j0,00U 

Wo have no information on which it would be safe to lbs. a year. About 3 or 4 French ships annually have 
phice any reliance as to the pop. of Canton. Itisesti- wpeared of late years at Whampoa : the trade of Spain, 
mated in the CAtnere Jiepository ( vol . ii. 307 . ) at 1 ,236,000 ; Sweden, Denmark, and Austria, with Canton, is very small, 
but the data on which this estimate Is made are far too For further and full details as to the commerce of Can- 
loose to entitle it to any weight. Mr. Davis does not ton, sec Commercial Dictumary. 

think it possible that 1,000,000 could be stuffed within its The Choo-kiang opposite Canton is deep enough for 
precincts; and it is probable that the pop. does not vessels of BOO or 1,0(W tons burden; biA foreign ships 
exi'oed half the number mentioned in the Kcporitory. only come up the river as far as Whampoa, aliout 15 
The manufactures of Canton are numerous and im. m. below the city, loading and unloading by means of 
portant. It is said in the Chinese Repository that there native boats. Tlie Hong merchants are the only indU 
are about 17,000 persons employed in the weaving ef silk, vidiials legally recognised as traders with foreigners by 
and that 50,000 are engage in the manufacture of all the government, and no foreign ship is allowed to come 
kinds of cloth. There arc said to be 4,21 0 shoemakers ; up the river until a Hong merchant has become security 
besides great numbers of persons who work in wood, for the payment of her Import and export duties, the 
brass, iron, stone, &c. The bonk trade is considerable, good behaviour of all her crew, &c., while within tlie 
The persons engaged in tliese trades arc all formed into limits of the empire. There were, until lately, 11 Hong 
distinct communities, and have each their own laws for merchants, who formed a joint-stock partnership to In- 
thc regulation of their business. But a large portion of demnify each other for losses to which they were con- 
the manufactures icuuircd for the consumption and trade tinually subject, from bod faith on the part of those they 
of Canton are carried on at Fuh-shan, a large city a few dealt with, the turbulent behaviour of foreigners, the 
miles W. from Canton. It may surprise our readers to exactions of the mandarins, Ac. There are now 12 se- 
learn that combinations to support the prices of goods imrate firms, the coalition between them having been 
and the wages of labour are very general, and are vigo- abolished. These merchants epjoy great consideration, 
rously maintained. and frequently accumulate largo fortunes ; but their si- 

Trade — All the legitimate trade of China with Euro- tuation in other respects is not very enviable ; they live 
pean nations (Russia excepted) is conducted at Canton, in a state of constant anxiety lest tnclr securities should 
The Russians arc the only nation not permitted to have misconduct themselves ; are the marked victims of men 
aresidentorfactory here; the commerce between the two in power; and having once undertaken their office, are 
empires, which is very extensive, centres at Kiachta, on never suffered to retire. But other native traders, called 
the border of the empire, in Mqpgolia. The policy which outside tncrchants, are allowed to deal with foreigners ; 
has determined tliis regulation, as well as that which has their number being unlimited, the greatest competi- 
fixed the only foreign mercantile port at almost the tion exists among them. It is said that they also are 
greatest possible distance from the capital, is probably closely watched by the mandarins, and are sometimes 
dictated not only by a jealous fear of strangers passing squecMd out of sums of money on various pretexts, 
the boundaries of the empire, but also from a desire, on The state officers of this city, receiving little or no 
the part of the government, to obtain the greatest amount salary from the government, but frequently purchas- 
of transit duties. The European trade, now so Immense, ing their appointments, derive their profits chiefly 
originated in a commercial treaty between Emmanuel, by extortion ; and Canton has the character of being 
King of Portugal, and the Emperor of China, in 1517. not only the most licentious, but the most corruptly- 
In 1634, some British ships first touched at Canton. In governs city of the empire. We incline, however, to 
1680, the direct trade of the E. I. Company with China think that in these resp^ts it is not so bad as Is re- 
commenced. In consequence of the extraordinary in- presented ; and that foreigners, from impatience of the 
crease in the demand for tea, which, from being a restraints under which they are placed, exaggerate tho 
luxury seldom seen, so late as the reign of Queen rapacity and capriciousness of the Chinese, in order to 
Anne, even in the houses of the nobility, has become prejudice their governments against them, and to induce 
a necessary of lile, used by the poorest classes, the them to adopt coercive measures. 

trade with Canton has progressively and ra- Canton is peculiarly the emporium of Chinese manu- 
pldly increased since 1700 ; and the great mass of the factures, and the shops are crowd^ with articles of the 
foreign commerce (which. Inclusive of that of the jimks, neatest and most minute workmanship. The markets 
is estimated at 80,000,000 dollars yearly) is carried on by devoted to eatables are less attractfre to European 
the English and Americans. Until the expiration of tastes: puppies, cats, owls, horse-flesh, worms, siugs, 
their charter, in 1834, the British trade was entirely in. and even snakes and other reptiles, are exhibited as 
the hands of the E. I. Company ; and during the last 3 tempting delicacies. All are sold by weight, and a cat 
or 4 years of their monopoly, that body imported tea uid a pheasant frequently fetch the same price. The 
(which has always been tho principal export from China) arts of ppfflng are not forgotten in Canton ; in the 
into England to the amount of 81,6(X),0(X)lbs. annually, suburbs, staring labels and boards are common enough 
After the expiration of their charter, the quantity im. over the shop doors inviting the custom of the passen- 
ported was still greater. In 1834, no less than 160 Bri- gers, by means of laudatory mottos, ftc., written in 
tisfa vessels, with a united tonnage of 82,470 tons, re- English and other languages ; and many of the Chinese 
sorted to Whampoa, near Canton, and brought away shopkeepers have acquired sufficient English, end the Atm 
43,641 ,200 lbs. of tea. The Import of that article sub. and easy style so well adapted 'to capttvate th^ British 
sequently diminished ; but ft is still greater than at seamen, and make them part with their money, l^e 
any period during the Company’s monopoly. In the streets are generally clean, but abound with crtbples 
season from October 1. 1886 to April 10. IBM, the British and miserable objects, beggars, and vagifooBda of all 
traders t^ away 38,211,883 lbs. of tea, in proportion of descriptions. No whmed carriage are ever seen in 
1 p^ gr A to ai bli^. The total valueof tea exported them ; the only vehicles used are sedan di^ slung on 
tnat year Was 20,255,065 doll. Next to tea, raw silk and poles, which some of the ^vemment Amctionules end 
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more oputont nA^lves are privileged to uie. They are u(4 
lUpwoii to Europeans, who are also destitute of any place 
ofpiibUo amuteoient, prohibited entering the walled city, 
and interdicted all female society. 

Ai soon as the season for business has terminated, an 
adiet firom the emperor comes to Canton, ordering the 
removal of the foreign merchants to Mucoa, where they 
remain for several months. During the summer, excur- 
sions are made tiy both Chinese and Europeans to 
Fahteen, a village about 2 m. higher up the river, above 
Canton, where there are some gardens laid out in the 
English style. The scenery in this direction is delightful. 
** Beyond the dty, and when clear of the buildings, and 
the crowds of boats which throng the passage, the river 
winds about in a boautlfully serpentine manner. The 
countiy opens gradually, and displays both hill and dale 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. On every remarkable 
eminence, pagodas are erected, and gAos-houses adorn 
the banks in every direction. In the midst of the stream, 
often dividing it into two or three separate channels, arc 
romantic isluids, either under the hand of the agricul- 
turist, or covered with trees to the water's edge." iFan- 
ottf As China, ill. 203.) Canton, although extremely hot 
in summer, is much colder in winter than might be ex- 
pected from its lat , and fires are often agreeable. 

According to native historians. Canton was founded by 
one of the last sovereigns of the Chow dynasty, who 
reigned about 2.0vX) years ago. About the year 700, it 
became a regular mart for foreign trade, and the resi- 
dence of an imperial commissioner of customs. The for- 
mer city was utterly destroyed In l&'H) by the Tartar 
dynasty now on the throne, after a siege of 11 months, 
during and subsequent to which, vast numbers of persons 
are said to have perished. {Otinese Rew$ttoryt Cant. ^ 
Davits The Chinese,Ac.i Hamilton*)! E. 1. Gaz. ; Down^ 
i/ig*g Fangui in China i QjBicialTabiei. ike.) 

CAPACCIO, or CAPPACCIO NUOVO, a town 
of Naples., prov. Frlncipato Citra, cap. cant., 2fi m. S.E. 
Salerno, and 4 m. from the sea* Pop. 2,500. It has 2 
fine parish churches, and a convent. The cathedral Is 
at Cappaccio Vecchlo, a small place in the vicinity, de- 
stroyed in the 13th century by the emperor Frederic II. 
The inhabitants having fled to S. Pietro, gave it the name 
of Capacclo Nuovo. 

CAPE BUETON, a large and most irregularly shaped 
Island of British America, separated from the N. extre- 
mity of Nova Scotia, of which prov. It is a jtart, by a nar- 
row, navigable channel. It forms the S.E. boundary of 
the Gulph of St. Laurence,* and lies botwen 45° 27' and 
470 4f N. lat., and 50O 46' and 6 I 0 38' W. long. Area 
estimated at near 4,000 gq. m. Pop. (in 1839) pro- 
babW about 35,000. Militia (in 1884) 6,651. The coast 
is, lor the most part, rocky and elevated ; and it Is 
every where indented by deep gulphs and arms of the 
sea, by one of which, the Bros d'Or, it is very nearly 
separated into two great divisions. This inland sea has 
deep water throughout, and affords the greatest facilitira 
to navigation. The island has many fine harbours; 
that of Sydney, the cap., on the E. coast, being one of 
the best in the prov. Louisbourg, so famous in the 
history of America in the reign of George II., lies on 
the S.E. coast of the island. It was a strongly fortified 
settlement established the French in 1720, and reck- 
oned the key of their possessions in this rart of the 
world ; but having been taken by the English in 1745, 
was first dismantled, and afterwards entirely abandoned. 

The climate of Capo Breton is subject to considerable 
extremes. The mean summer heat is said to be 80<^ 
Fahr., whilst in winter 2(P below zero is not a very 
uncommon degree of cold. The temperature, however, 
is subject to more variation, and la less uniformly severe 
than the continefit in the same parallel. The frost 
usuallvscts in about Doc., and between that and the 
end or April, there arc sometimes intervals of a week or 
two of mild weather. The spring is short, and vemta- 
tion very rapid : May Is the sowing season, and the 
harvest is gathered in Aug. and Sept. : on the E. coast, 
the summers are usually dry ; on the W. tliey are usually 
more moist. 

This island terminates a low mountain range, which 
traverses the whole province of Nova Scotia (from S.W. 
to N.E.), and consisU of granite, trap, and shite, in 
alternating strata ; the slate being in narrow, and the trap 
in broad belts: beyond these, are grauwacke, sandstone, 
limestone, gypsum, and several other formations, which 
for the most part rest on an amygdaloid base. In this 
more recent portion are extensive beds of coal, said to 
resemble ttiat of Newcastle, and well adapted for steam, 
and other general purposes ; it also yields an abundance 
of excellent gas. Cape Breton is supposed to contain a 
sufficiency of this, to supply the world for centuries. 
The mines at present In work are near Sidney : they 
were leased Iw the crown (in 1827) tor .61) years to the 
OenerM Mining Association, on pinrment of 3,0001. ster- 
ling .i>ear for 20,000 chaldrons, and Ss. currenqr tor 
every <toaldron hoyond that quantity ; which terms em- 
brace the other mhies of the prov., wrought by the same 
compaiiy, who have several steam-engines, and employ 


regularly almut 000 men. Since the commencement of 
their operations, thq demand has steadily increased, aii.i 
is supposed likely to proceed in on increasing ratio, from 
the circumstance of the only available mines of the U. 
States, at present, being those of Anthracite, in Pennsyl- 
vania, to which, for general purposes, the Cape Breton 
coal is much superior : the produce, m 1837, was 70,000 
tons ; above half of which went to the States, the re- 
mainder to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland : the price at 

» was 14c. 6d. per ton, currency. These mines 
rst opened about 60 years since, and have con- 
tinued from that period to be wrought ; but, previously 
to 1827, <m a very imperfect system, and to a very limited 
extent. Iron and copper have also been met with, but 
neither has yet been attended to. Lime (gypsum), well 
adapted for agricultural purposes, is abundant, and at 
laces perfectly accessible to shipping: there are also 
rine springs of great strength, which ft is supposed may 
be in time made available, by m.eans of the retose coal, 
in the manufacture of salt for the fisheries : excellent 
freestone for building purposes is also met with. 

The vegetable products resemble those of the neigh- 
bouring continent; the woods being composed of 
hemlou, black and white spruces, the white and 
rod pines, oak, beech, birch, maple, &c. : the timber 
trade has been gradually diminishing. The greater 
part of the shipments at present are from the W. Iwsiii, 
opening from the little Bras d’Or : on the Atlantic side, 
the spruce firs, &c. are mostly or stunted growth, but 
supply fuel to the dlftorent fishing settlements: these, 
however, are conducted with little energy, and to a much 
more limited extent than tlie great capabilities of the 
stations would seem to admit of. The fish most 
commonly taken arc cod, hallibut, liaddock, mackerel, 
stiad, smelts, and alowives ; sturgeon and salmon are 
also caught in the streams, and these and the lakes 
abound with trout and perch. The inhabitants engaged 
In the fisheries arc chiefly French Acadians, and Scotcli, 
from the Western Islands. Those engaged in the timber 
trade and agriculture are chiefly Scot^ and Irish emi- 
grants, and a few are the descendants of U. S. loy- 
alists. Those engaged in the coal-mines are mostly 
skilled labourers from Scotland. There are also about 
3(K) Indians, for whom some tracts arc reserved, on 
which they cultivate maize and potatoes: they arc an 
inoffensive tribe, and support themselves chiefly by fish- 
ing ; wandering along the shore in summer, and return- 
ing to a fixed winter station. The returns relative to 
farming profliioo, cattle, &c., show the same figures for 
several siicxcssive years, so that probabW little reliance 
can ho placed on them. The quantity of land in culti- 
vation, in 1831, was said to be 85,()U0 acres {Bouchettc ) ; 
the common kinds of grain, maize, and potatoes, arc cul- 
tivated ; but the island does not, at present, produce 
sufficient for its own consumption. The exports consist 
of timber to tlie U. Kingdom, fish to the W. Indies, and 
coals to the U. States, and corn. The imports consist 
of British manufactured goods; com, meal, &c., from 
the U. States, and coloniid products. Total value of 
the imports, in 1834, 10,0U1^ ; of the exports, 22,1HH/. 
Between 300 and 400 vessels, varying from 20 to 200 
tons, are registered in the island, and some shipbuilding 
is carried on, which is included in the provincial re- 
turns. 

Sydney, which is the chief settlement, contains 80 or 
90 houses, all with gardens attached, and regularly dis- 
])o$od, so that its appearance is very neat and respect- 
able ; the courts of justice fur the island, and the re- 
sidences of the gov. officers are in this little town, 
which was founded in 1823: its nop. is between 500 and 
600. Tlie rest are all small fishing settlements, on dif. 
ferent parts of the sea coast, or round the borders of the 
Bras d’Or. Cape Breton is a co. of the province of Nova 
Scotia, and returns 2 m. to the H. of Assembly in Hali- 
fax. It is comprised within the diocese of the Bp. of 
Nova Scotia ; but the great majority of the inhab. arc 
Catholics. Legal provision is made for the poor, and 
there are also other local assessments to defray co. 
charges. The French formed the first settlement on 
it, in 1712; a detachment of British troops, from New 
England, took possession of ft in 1745, and from that 
period it has remained under British government. {Bou^ 
d!eUe*$ Brit. Bom. ; Lord Burhamt Report, and Ap- 
pend. t Geoe, Tram, j SPGregor’s Brit. America, Ac.) 

CAPE CLEAR, a bold promontory, rising 400 ft. above 
the level of the sea, on the S. side of Clare Island, near 
the W. extremity of St. George's Cliannel, and about 
7 m. S.E. from Baltimore, co. Cork, Ireland. Ailjoining 
the Cape is a lighthouse of the first class, with revolving 
lights, having the lantern elevated 455 ft. above the levm 
of the sea. The lighthouse is in lat. 6 I 0 26' 3" N ., long. 
90 29' 20" W. This is the point from which ships leaving 
St. George's Channel for the W, usually take their 
departure, and those arriving prefer making it tlielr 
landfall. y.. 

CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS (Port IlhdJrerdes), 
a group in the N. Atlantic Ocran, belonging tarPorlug<il, 
between lat. 14® 20' and 17® 20' N., and long. 22® 20' a.Mi 
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VP W., about 320 m. W. Cape de Vord, on the W. are mwing In the middle of the ruins. The church, 
coast of Africa, which, as well as the islands, derives Its which was handsome, is in ruins, as are the theatre, 
name from the greenish tinge given to the adjoining sea ffovenimeut house, Jesuit's college,** &c. {Mackemtie.) 
by the abundance of sea-weed. The group consists of It is built on the verge of a very extensive, well-watered, 
10 or 12 islands, besides Islets and rocks, having a united and fruitful plain : but being screened on the N. and W. 
area of about 1,700 sq.m.', and a pop. (1831) of 88,460, by a mountain (Morne Cap), it is exposed to all the 
— 30,000 of whom, are said to have been swept off by violence of the sun’s rays, and is, in conscmience, not 
a famine in 1833. (Cannabief*,) They are, in general, very healthy. The harbour and road, to the E. and 8. of 
mountainous, rocky, and very ill supplied with water ; the town, are protected on the X. by a projecting tongue 
are all evidently of volcanic origin ; and in Fogo, the of land. The entrance is rather diillcult ; but the an- 
most elevated of the group, an active volcano still ex- chorage is good, and the quays handsome. The defences 
ists. The heat is extreme from November to July, toward the sea are respectable. The arsenal was con- 
and for the rest of the year storms and fogs are preva- structod in the reign of IjouIs XV. Under the French, 
lent, and the climate is exceedingly unhealthy. Droughts Cape Haytien was, as well as Port-au-Prince, occasional^ 
are of frequent occurrence ; and sometimes, as was the the seat of government ; and it continued to emioy this 
case previously to 1833, no rain falls for 3 or 4 years to- distinction imder Toussaint and Christophe. Its trade, 
gethor. The soil, where not composed of volcanic mat- though greatly fallen off, is still ve^ considerabla It is 
ters, is chiefly calcareous or sandy, dry, stony, and in principally carried on with the U. States. (,MaebenKie*i 
many parts barren. Vegetation is consequently partial ; ifotes on Haptit 1. 152., ftc.) 

but, in various places, it is very vigorous, and rice, maize, CAPE HORN, a famous promontory of S. America, 
bananas, oranges, melons, pomegrknates, and other fruits, commonly Irogarded as the S. extremity of that conti- 
both of Europe and the tropics, grow abundantly. ' The nent. In point of fact, however, Cape Horn does not 
lirst two products constitute the chief food of the in- belong to the continent, but to a small island of the 
habitants ; but agriculture is neglected, and the wheat same name, the most S. of the Tierra del Fuego group, 
that is consumed is brought from America. This, how- separated from the continent by the Straits of Magellan, 
evnr, is not so much a consequence of the poverty of the or Magalhaens. Cape Horn is the most 8. pohit o^ 
soil, or the Indolence of the inhabitants, as of the rapacity the Island ; and is high, black, precipitous, destitute 0I 
and short-sightedness of the government which fleeces all vegetation, and having a most desolate appearance, 
the cultivators of every thing that can, under any pro- According to Weddell, it is in lat. 65 ° ^ 21 ?/ g., and 
text, be laid hold oL Oranges, lemons, melons, &c., long. 67° 14^ W. ; Malesplna places it in lat. 65°58'8(K' 
come to great perfection, and the guavas, figs, sweet 8., and 67° 21' l.V' W. The dangers attending the 
potatoes, and gourds, are excellent Vines and sugar- doubling of Cape Horn have, in consequence of the Im- 
canes arc cultivated to some extent ; but the making of nrovements in navigation, been very greatly diminished, 
wine is prohibited. Indigo and cotton arc indigenous. , The coast may be approached with comparatively little 
One of the principal prcmucts is orchilla weed, which danger ; the water being deep, and free from either 
here attains to great perfection ; it is monopolised by the rocks or shoals. Different opinions ar^entertained as to 
government, and is supposed to yield a revenue of about the proper season for passing the Cape. Captain Hall 
5U,000/. a year. Some parts are well wooded, chiefly with prefers the summer (that is, the winter of the N. heml- 
the tamarind tree, Adansonia, palms, &c. Goats, asses, sphere) on account of the greater length of the day, and 
and poultry, are the most numerous domestic animals ; the comparative fewness of icebergs and floating masses 
monkeys, wild cats, wood pigeons, and other birds, and of ice, which are always dangerous. {HaiFt S. America, 
turtles are plentiful. There is no dangerous animal ; but ii. Append. 16.) 

clouds of locusts often do much damage to the crops. CAFE OF GOOD HOPE, a celebrated promontory 
Chief manufactures those of leather and salt. Notwitb- near the S.W. extremity of the African continent, lat. 
standing tlie severe droughts, the actual produce of these 34° 23' 40" 8., lonjt. 18° 32' 25" E« It was first seen by 
islands In cotton, indigo, fruits, salt, goat-skins, and tur- Euroiieans (in modem times) in 1486, Bartholomew de 
tle-oil, might give them a consideralde value under a Diaz, a I’ortuguese commander, having been its disco- 
more intelligent government. The other chief articles vorer. Dfaz, however, merely saw it : the violence of 
of export arc cotton, indigo, some cattle, ox hides, cotton the winds, the shattered condition of his ships, and the 
cloths, and rum. 8t. Jago, the principal island and turbulence of his crews, prevented him from doubling it ; 
most southerly of the group, contains the towns of Hibicra and ttiese circumstances doubtless induced him to name 
Grande, formerly the cap. ; but during the dry season, the it Cabo Tormentoso, or ** Stormy Cape.*' But his sove- 
governor-general now usually resides at Port Flaya,which reign, John 11., of Portugal, believing it to be at or near 
h.i a good harbour, and is occasionally touched at by that remote extremity of Africa which the Portuguese 
vessels bound for India. Porto Grande, in the island of had been so Iom endeavouring to reach, designated it 
St. Vincent, is however decidedly the best harbour in Cabo di Buena J^eranxa, of which the name we give it 
the group. Ships in it are completely sheltered from is a translation. Vasco de Gama doubled it in 1497, after 
vind and sea. In St. Nlcolo, the Island second in im- which it continued for more than a century and a half to 
purmnee, very good cotton stuffs, stockings, &c., are be indiscriminately resorted to by European navlmtors. 
made. The pop. are a mixed race of Portuguese and (For the rest of its history, see succeeding article.) 
negroes ; but all have an exceedingly dark colour. Capb op Goon Hope (Colony op), an extensive co- 

These islands were first discovered in modern times, lony, or rather territory, so called from the above cape, 
in MrK), by Antonio de Noli, a Genoese navigator in the belonging to Great Britain, in 8. Africa, comprising the 
serviceof Prince Henry of Portugal, by which nation they greater portion of the extremity of that continent S. 
were soon after taken possession of, and colonised.fAfol^ of lat. 29° 30', and between long. 17° and 27° 30* B. It 
Bmuy iv. 467—469. ; Purdy** N. Atlantic Ocean, Ac.) has N. the country pf the Bosjesmans (Bushmen), Hot- 
CAPE HAVTl£N,asca-porttownofHayti,orlgli^ly tentots, &c., from which it is separated N.W. .by the 
called by the Spaniards Guarico, and afterwards by the Koussfe or Sand River, and N.E. for a considerable dis. 
French Cape Franqois, or Le Cap., on the N. shore of the tance by the Nii-Gariep, afterwards called the Orange 
island, 90 m. N. Port-au-Prince, lat. 19° 46' 20" N.,long. River; E. it has the country of the Kaffbrs or Caferes, 
72° 14' W. Pop. probably from 12,000 to 16,000. This from which it is in part separated by the Keiskanna River ; 
town, formerly the cap. of the island, was, previously to and 8. and Vi. the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, on which 
the revolution, "remarkably beautiful, ana must have tt has a coast line of about 1,150 m., broken by numerous 
been, during its glory, the most agreeable residence in bays, the principal of which are St. Helena, Saldanha, 
live \V. Archipelago.'* Streets broad and well paved; and Table Bays on the W., and False Day, St. Sebas- 
houscs chiefly of stone, with handsome squares, large tlmi’s, Mosscl, Piettonburg, 8t. Francis, and Algoa Biays 
markets, and a copious supply of water. *' But now Utile on the 8. coasl. Length of the territory, E. to W., about 
inure is to be seen than the traces of its former grandeur: 550 m. ; average breadth, M. to S., 240 in., giving an area 
even in the Place d’Armes, the handsomest square in it, of nearly 130,000 sq^. ra. Pop., subdivisions, Ac., ac- 
somo of the finest houses are unroofed, atid plantidn trees cording to the Cape Register of 1838, are as follow : — 
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more opulent niltlves are pririleged to uie. They are uc^ 
lUpwoii to Bttropeans, whn are aiiio destitute of any place 
of pdliUo amusement, prohibited entering the wallM city, 
•ad Interdicted all female society. 

As soon as the season for buuness has terminated, an 
•diet ftrnn the emperor comes to Canton, ordering the 
femoral of the foreign merchants to Macoa, where they 
remrin for sereral months. During the simmer, excur- 
•tons are made by both Chinese and Europeans to 
FahtSen, a village about a m. higher up the river, above 
Canton, whero^ere are some aardeM Uid out in the 
English style. The scenery in this direction is delightful. 
*' Iteyond the city, and when clear of the buildings, and 
the crowds of boats which throng the passage, the river 
winds about in a beautifully serpentine manner. The 
country opens gradually, and displays both hill and dale 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. On every remarkable 
eminence, pagodas are erected, and gAos-houses adorn 
the banks In every direction. ' In the midst of the stream, 
often dividing It into two or three separate channels, are 
romantic islands, either under the hand of the agricuU 
turist, or covered with trees to the water’s edge.” (Fan- 
oui in China. 111. 303.) Canton, although extremely hot 
fn summer, is much colder in winter than might be ex- 
pected from its lat . and fires are often agreeable. 

According to native historians. Canton was founded by 
one of the last sovereigns of the Chow dynasty, who 
reigned about 2,0>'J0 years am. About the year 700, it 
became a regular mart for foreign trade, and the resi- 
dence of an imperial commissioner of customs. The for- 
mer city was utterly destroyed in 16.10 by the Tartar 
dynasty now on the throne, after a siege of 11 months, 
during and subsequent to which, vast numbers of persons 
are sold to liave perished. (Chinese Rewsttoryt Cant. 4 
Davit, The Chinese, Ac.i Hamilton's E. J. Gaz . ; Doten- 
ing's Fangui ns China ; Official Tables, ike,) 

CAPACCIO; or CAPPACCIO NUOVO, a town 
of Naples., prov. Fiincipato Citra, cap. cant., 35 m. S.£. 
Salerno, and 4 m. from the sen* Fop. 2,500. It has 8 
fine parish churches, and a convent. The cathedral is 
at Cappacclo Vecchiu, a small place in the vicinity, de- 
stroyed in the 13th century by the emperor Frederic II. 
The inhabitants having fied to S. Pietro, gave it the name 
of Capaccio Nuovo. 

CAPE BRETON, a large and most Irregularly shaped 
island of British America, separated from the N. extre- 
mity of Nova Scotia, of which prov. it is apart, by a nar- 
row, navigable channel It forms the S.E. boundary of 
thn Gulph of St. Laurence,* and lies betwen 46" 27' and 
470 4^ N^. lat., and 50" w and 61" 38' W. long. Area 
estimated at near 4,000 gq. m. Fop. (in 18;i9) pro- 
bably about 85,000. Militia (in 1834) 6,651. The coast 
is, for the most part, rocky and elevated ; and it is 
every where indented by deep gulphs and arms of the 
sea, by one of which, the Bras d’Or, it is very nearly 
separated into two great divisions. This inland sea has 
deep water throughout, and affords the greatest facilities 
to navigation. The island has many fine harbours; 
that of Sydney, the cap., on the E. coast, being one of 
the best in the prov. Loulsbourg, so famous in the 
history^of America in the reign of George 11., lies on 
the S.E. coast of the island. It was a strongly fortified 
settlement established liy the French in 1720, and reck- 
oned the key of their possessions in this part of the 
world ; but having been taken by the English in 1745, 
was first dismantled, and afterwards entirely abandoned. 

The climate of Capo Breton is subject to considerable 
extremes. The mean summer heat is said to be 8(P 
Fahr., whilst in winter 20" below zero is not a very 
uncommon degree of cold. The temperature, however, 
is subject to more variation, and is loss uniformly severe 
than the continefit in tJio same iiarallcl. Tne frost 
usually sets in about Doc., and between that and the 
end of April, there arc sometimes intervals of a week or 
two of mild weather. The spring is short, and vegeta- 
tion very rapid : May is the sowing season, and the 
harvest Is gathered in Aug. and Sept. : on the E. coast, 
the summers are usually dry ; on the W. they are usually 
more moist. 

This island terminates a low mountain range, which 
traverses the whole province of Nova Scotia (from S.W. 
to N.E.), and consists of granite, trap, and slate, in 
alternating strata ; the slate being In narrow, and the trap 
in broad belts : beyond these, are grauwacke, sandstone, 
limestone, gypsum, and several other fannations, which 
for the most part rest on an amygdaloid base. In this 
more recent portion are extensive beds of coal, said to 
resemble that of Newcastle, and well adapted for steam, 
and other general pnrposes ; it also yields an abundance 
of excellent gas. Capo Breton is supposed to contain a 
kufficiency of this, to supply the world for centuries. 
The mines at present in work are near Sidney 1 they 
wore leased by tlie crown (in 1827) for.6» /oars to the 
General Mining Association, on payment of 3,0001. ster- 
ling a year for 20,000 chaldrons, and 2s. currency for 
•very <^ldron-beyond that quantity ; which terms em- 
oraeb the other miuea of the prov., wrought by the same 
company, who have several steam-engines, and employ 
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regularly about 600 men. Since the commencement (tf 
their operations, the demand has steadily increased, an 1 
is supposed likely to proceed in an increasing ratio, from 
the circumstance of the only available iniues of the U. 
States, at present, being those of Anthracite, in Pennsyl- 
vania, to which, for general purposes, the Cape Breton 
coal is much superior : the produce, b 1837, was 70,000 
tons ; above half of which went to the States, the re- 
mainder to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland : the price at 
Sydney was 14t. fid. per ton, currency. These mines 
were first opened about 00 years since, and have con- 
tinued from that period to be wrought ; but, previously 
to 1827, on a very imperfect system, and to a very limited 
extent. Iron and copper have also been met with, but 
neither has yet been attended to. Lime (gypsum), well 
adapted for agricultural purposes. Is abundant, and at 
places perfect^ accessible to shipping: there are also 
brbe springs of great strength, which it is supposed may 
be In time made available, by m.eans of the refuse coal, 
in the manufacture of salt for tho fisheries: excellent 
freestone for building purposes is also met with. 

The vegetable products resemble those of the neigh- 
bouring continent; tho woods being composed of 
homlodc, black and white spruces, the white and 
red phiGs, oak, beech, birch, maple, &c. : the timber 
trade has been gradually diminishing. The greater 
part of the shipments at present are from the W. l>asln, 
oiiening from tho little Bros d’Or : on the Atlantic side, 
the spruce firs, Ac. are mostly of stunted growth, but 
supply fuel to the different fishing settlements : these, 
however, are conducted with little energy, and to a much 
more limited extent than the groat capabilities of the 
stations would seem to admit of. The fish most 
commouly taken are cod, halliliut, haddock, mackerel, 
shad, smelts, and alewivos ; sturgeon and salmon are 
also caught in the streams, and these and the lakes 
abound with trout and perch. The Inhabitants engaged 
in tho fisheries are chlcfiy French Acadians, and Scotcii, 
from the Western Islands. Those enga^in tho timbiir 
trade and agriculture are chiefiy Scotch and Irish emi- 
grants, and a few are the descendants of U. S. loy- 
alists. Those engaged in the coal-mines are mostly 
skilled labourers from Scotland. There are also about 
3(K) Indiiuis, for whom some tracts arc reserved, on 
which they cultivate maize and potatoes: they are an 
inoffensive tribe, and support themselves chiefly by fisii- 
ing ; wandering along the shore Jn summer, and return- 
ing to a fixed winter station. The returns relative to 
farming produce, cattle, Ac., show the same figures for 
several successive years, so that probabW little reliance 
can lie placed on them. The quantity of land in culti- 
vation, in 1R3I, was said to be 85,(XX) acres (Bouchette ) ; 
the common kinds of grain, maize, and potatoes, are cul- 
tivated; but the island does not, at present, produce 
sufficient for its own consumption. Tho exports consist 
of timber to the U. Kingdom, fish to the w. Indies, and 
coals to the U. States, and corn. The imports consist 
of British manufactured goods; com, meal, Ac., from 
the U. States, and colonud products. Total value of 
the imports, in 1834, 1U,6012. ; of the exports, 22,1H8/. 
Between 300 and 400 vessels, varying from 20 to 200 
tons, are registered in the island, and some shipbuilding 
is carried on, which is included in the provincial re- 
turns. 

! Sydney, which is tho chief settlement, contains 80 or 
i 00 houses, all with gardens attached, and regularly dis- 
posed, so that its appearance is very neat and respect- 
able ; the courts of justice for the Island, and the re- 
sidences of the gov. officers are in this Uttlc town, 
which was founded in 1823 : its pop. is between 500 and 
600. Tile rest are all small fisning settlements, on dif. 
ferent parts of the sea coast, or round the borders of tho 
Bras d Or. Cape Breton is a co. of the province of Nova 
Scotia, and returns 2 m. to the H. of Assembly in Hall- 
fox. It is comprised wlthfo tho diocese of the Bp. of 
Nova Scotia ; but the great majority of the Inhab. are 
Catholics. Legal provision is made fur the poor, and 
there are also other local assessments to defray co. 
charges. The French formed tho first settlement on 
it, in 1712; a detachment of British troops, from New 
England, took possession of It in 1745, and from that 
period it has remained under British government. (J7otf- 
chettd's Brit. Dorn . ; Lord Durhatns lUport. and Ap- 
pend. g Geog, Trans. ; M*Gregor's Brit, America, Ac.) 

CAPE CLEAR, a bold promontory, rising 400 ft. above 
the level of the sea, on tho S. side of Clare Island, near 
the W. extremi^ of St. George’s Cliannel, and about 
7 m. S.E. from Baltimore, co. Cork, Ireland. Adjoining 
the Cape is a lighthouse of the first class, with revolving 
lights, navlng the lantern elevated 4.13 ft. above the leviH 
jof the sea. The lighthouse is in lat. OP 26' 3" N., long. 
(P 20" W. This is the point from which ships leaving 
St. George’s Cliannel fur the W. usually take their 
departure, and those arriving prefer making it their 
landfall. jn 

CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS (Port Ilhiffrerdes), 
a group in tlie N. Atlantic Ocean, bclongingt0Forlug.il, 
between lat. 14" 20' and 17" 20' N., and lung. 22" 20' a.Ni 



CAPE HAYTIEN. CAPE OF GOUU HOPE. Ssl 

VP W W., about 320 m. W. Cape do Vord, on the W. are orowing in the middle of the ruins. The church, 
coast of Africa, which, as well as the islands, derives its which was nandsome, is in ruins, u are the theatre, 
name from the greenish tinge given to the n^olning sea government hotwe, Jesuit s college, Ac. iMaeknisiie,) 
by the abundance of sea-weed. The group consists of It Is built on the verge of a very extensive, weU-watei^ 
10 or 12 islands, besides islets and rocks, having a united and fjruitftil plain : but being screened on the N. and W. 
area of about 1,700 sq. m.', and a pop. (1831) of 88,460, by a mountain (Morne Cap), it is exposed to all the 
— 30.000 of whom, are said to have been swept off by violence of the sun’s rays, and is, in cons^uence, not 
a famine in 1833. (Ctmnabich.) They are, In genorrf, very healthy. The harbour and road, to the E. and S. of 
mountainous, rocky, and very ill supplied with water; the town, are protected on the N. by a projecting tongue 
are sJl evidently of volcanic origin ; and in Fogo, the of land. The entrance is rather dilhcuit ; but the an- 
most elevated of the group, an active volcano sull ex- chorage Is good, and the quays han^^e. The defences 
idts. The heat is extreme from November to July, towards the sea are respectoble. The wsenal wu con- 
and for the rest of the year storms and fogs are preva- structed In the reign of Louis XV. Under the French, 
lent, and the climate is exceedingly unhealthy. Droughts Cape Haytien was, as well as Port-au-Prince, occanontf v 
arc of frequent occurrence ; and sometimes, as was the the seat of government ; and it continued to enJby this 
case previously to 1833, no rain falls for 3 or 4 years to- distinction under Toussaint and Christophe. Its trade, 
gather. The soil, where not composed of volcanic mat- though greatly fallen off, is still very considerable. It Is 
ters, is chiefly calcareous or sandy, dry, stony, and in prinmpmly carried on with the U. States. (Medteisafo’f 
many parts barren. Vegetation Is consequently partial ; Notes on Hayti, 1. 152., Ac.) ^ 

but, in various places, it is very vigorous, and rice, m^ze, CAPE HORN, a famous promontory of S. America, 
bananas, oranges, melons, poinegrhnates, and other fruits, commonly iregarded as tlie S. extremity of that conti- 
both of Europe and the tropics, grow abundantly. The nent. In point of fact, however. Cape Horn does not 
lirst two products constitute the chief food of the in- belong to the continent, but to a small island of the 
habitants ; but agriculture is neglected, and the wheat same name, the most S. of the Tlerra del JF^ego group, 
that is consumed is brought from America. This, how- separated from the continent by the Straits of Magellan, 
ever, is not so much a consequence of the poverty of the or Magalhaens. Cape Horn is the most 8. point o' 
soil, or the indolence of the inhabitants, as of the rapacity the island ; and is high, black, precipitous, destitute ot 
and short-sightedness of the government which fleeces all vegetation, and having a most desolate appearance, 
the cultivators of every thing that can, under any pre- According to Weddell, it is in lat. 56^ flg' 21" S., and 
text, be laid hold oL Oranges, lemons, melons, Ac., long. 67° 14^ W. ; Malespina places it in lat. 58' 
come to great perfection, and the guavas, figs, sweet S., and 67° 21' 15" W. The dangers attending the 
potatoes, and gourds, are excellent Vines and sugar- doubling of Capo Horn have, in consequence of the im* 
canes are cultivated to some extent ; but the making of provements in navigation, been very greatly diminished, 
wine is prohibited. Indigo and cotton are indigenous. , The coast may be approached with comparatively little 
Unc of the principal products is orchilla weed, which danger ; the water being deep, and free from either 
here attains to great perfection ; it is monopolised by the rocks or shoals. Different opinions ar^entertained os to 
government, and is supposed to yield a revenue of about the proper season for passing the Cape. Captain Hall 
5b,(KM)/. a year. Some parte are well wooded, chiefly with prefers the summer (that is, the winter of the N. heml- 
the tamarind tree, Adansonia, palms, Ac. Goats, asses, sphere) on account of the greater length of the day, an^ 
and poultry, are the most numerous domestic animals ; the comparative fewness of icebergs and floating masses 
monkeys, wild cats, wood pigeons, and other birds, and of Ice, which are always dangerous. {HtUPs S. America^ 
turtles are plentiful. There is no dangerous animal ; but U. Append. 16.) 

clouds of locusts often do much damage to the crops. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, a celebrated promontory 
Chief manufactures those of leather and salt. Notwith- near the S.W. extremity of the African continent, lat. 
standing the severe droughts, the actual produce of these 34^ 23' 40'^ S., long. 18° 32' 25" It was first seen 1^ 
islands m cotton, indigo, fruits, salt, goat-skins, and tur- Europeans (in modem times) in 1486, Bartholomew de 
tie-oil, might give them a considerable value under a Diaz, a Portuguese commander, having been its disco- 
more intelligent government. The other chief articles vercr. Dfaz, however, merely saw it ; the violence of 
of export are cotton, indigo, some cattle, ox hides, cotton the winds, the shattered condition of his ships, and the 
cloths, and rum. St. Jago. the principal Island and turbulence of his crews, prevented him from doubling it; 
most southerly of the group, contains the towns of Hibiera and these circumstances doubtless Induced him to name 
(irande, formerly the cap. ; but during the dry season, the it Cabo TormetUosot or Stormy Cape." But his sove- 
governor-general now usually resides at Port Flaya, which reign, John II., of Portugal, believing it to be at or near 
h.ui a good harbour, and is occasionally touched at by that remote extremity of Africa which the Portuguese 
vesbcls bound fut India. Porto Grande, in the island of had been so low endeavouring to reach, designated it 
S' . Vincent, is however decidedly the best harbour in Cabo di Buena Emeramutt of which the name we give It 
the group. Ships in it are completely sheltered from is a translation. Vasco de Gama doubled it in 1437, after 
w ind and sea. In St. Nicolo, the island second in im- which it continued for more than a century and a half to 
portance, very good cotton stufib, stockings, Ac., are be indiscriminately resorted to by European navigators, 
made. The pop, are a mixed race of Portuguese and (For the rest of its history, see succeeding article.) 
negroes ; but all have an exceedingly dark colour. Capk or Goon Hope (Colony or), an extensive co- 

These islands were first discovered in modern times, lony, or rather territory, so called from the above cape, 
in I4.')0, by Antonio de Noli, a Genoese navigator in the belonging to Great Britain, in S. Africa, comprising the 
service of Prince Henry of Portugal, by which notion they greater portion of the extremity of that continent S. 
were soon after taken possession of, and colonised. (Jlfni^c of lat. 29° fiCF, and lietween long. 17° and 27° 30* E. It 
Brun^ iv. 467—469. : Purdues N. Atlantic Oceans Ac.) has N. the country Qf the Bosjesmans (Bushmen), Hot- 
CAPE HA VTlEN, a sea-port town of Haytl,orMnally tentots, Ac., from which it is separated N.W. Jiy the 
called by the Spaniards Guarico, and afterwards by the Koussfe or Sand River, and N.E. for a considerable dls. 
French Cape Francois, or Le Cap., on the N. shore of the tance by the Nu-Gariep, afterwards called the Orange 
island, 90 m. N. Fort-au-Prlnce, lat. 19° 46' 20" N., long. River ; E. it has the country of the Kaflhrs or CafiVes, 
7^0 M' W. Fop. probably from 12,000 to 16,000. This from which it is in part separated by the Kelskanna River ; 
town, formerly the cap. of the island, was, previously to and S. and W. the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, on which 
the revolution, "remarkably beautiful, and must have It has a coast line of about 1,150 m., broken by numerous 
bff'n, during its glory, the most agreeable residence in bays, the principal of which are St. Helena, Saldanha, 
tluf \V. Archipelago." Streets broad and well paved; and Table Bays on the W., and False Bay, St. Sebas- 
houses chiefly of stone, with handsome squares, large tian’s, Mossel, Plcttenburg, St. Francis, and Algoa Bays 
markets, and a copious supply of water. " But now little on the S. coast. Length of the territory, E. to W., about 
mure is to be seen than the traces of its former grandeur: 550 m. ; average breadth, N. to S., 240 m., giving an area 
even in the Place d’Armes, the handsomest square in it, of nearly 130,(KX) sq. m. Pop., subdivisions, Ac., ac- 
somc of the finest houses are unroofed, aiid plantain trees cording to the Cape llogister or 1838, are as follow : — 
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Summary of the Populatton. 



Matos. 

Females. 

Total. 

WbltSi 

m— Ir- . . . 

51,464 

27.V69 

48,589 

k4,ltg4 

100,053 

51,663 


78.7.13 

78,883 


Allens and resident strangaiB 

The arm j ... - 

- - ; 

2,500 

Grand Total 

- - * 

156,616 


Si: 


Topography. — The whole country consists of three 
successive plateaus increasing in elevation according to 
their distance firom the sea, and separated ft'oni each 
other by as many chains of mountains. The first peat 
chain running £. and AY., the Lange Kloof, or Long 
Pass, ** encloses between it and the S. coast an irregular 
belt of land tVom ‘iOtoGOm. in width. Indented by several 
bays, covered with a deep and fertile soil, intersected by 
numerous streamlets, well clothed with grass and small 
arboreous or firutescent plants, well wooded in many 
parts with forest trees, supplied with frequent rains, and 
enjoying, on account of Its proximity to the sea, a more 
mild and equable temperature than the more remote and 
Interior parts of tlie colony.'* {Barrow.) The next 

S reat chmn, the Grootc Zwartc Bergen (Great Black 
fountain), is considerably more rugged and lofty than 
the first, reaching sometimes to 4,000 ft. in height, and 
consisting in many, places of double and even treble 
ranges. The belt or terrace enclosed between it and the 
first chain is about the mean width of that between the 
first and the sea. Its surface is very varied ; it is composed 
in some parts of barren hills, in others of naked arid 
ilains of clay, c4iled karroo^ and apin in others of fer- 
Jlo and well-watered patches of land. The temperature 
is here less uniform than in the pounds skirting the 
sea. The third great mountain chain, the Nlewveldt 
Qeblrgte, between lat. 82*^ and Is continuous towards 
tiie E. with the Schneeuw-bergen (Snow Mountains), the 
highest range in S. Africa, the loftiest summit of which 
Is estimated at not less than 10,000 ft. in height, and is 
covered with snow for nearly half the year. Between 
this and the second chain is the Greht karroo, an arid 
desert plain nearly 300 m. in length by from HO to 100 m. 
in breMth. This is not a sandy plain, and bears no 
resemblance to the Sahara or Arabian deserts. It 
consists of a sort of table-land, or elevated basin, thinly 
covered with an argillaceous soil, largely impregnated 
with iron, upon a substratum of rock or gravel. Some 
larp portions of it are perfectly level, but in others the 
suriace is diversified by slaty hills, and eminences, some 
of which would appear considerable save for the lofty 
mountains which bound the Karroo on all sides except to- 
wards the E., where it extends into Camdeboo. Its 
medium height above the level of the sea is estimated at 
about 3,000 ft. It is crossed by manv beds of rivers, or 
rather torrents, most of which run from N. to S., iuid 
find an exit for their waters to the coast through a few 
breaks in the S. chain of mountains. These rivers, 
however, are for the greater part of the year either en- 
tirely dried up or fUmish only a few scanty pools barely 
sufficient for the wild animals, sobras, quaggas, ostriches, 
&c., which fkequent this inhospitable r^on. Mot unfre- 
quently even those brackish pools add fountains also foil, 
as was the case at the time of our Journey ; and then the 
Karroo becomes almost impassable by man, and a large 
|H>rtion of it uninhabitable even by the wild beasts. 

" In such a region, where rain is rare, and dews almost 
unknown, the vegetation must of necessity be at all times 
extrmnely scanty : and in summer, when tne sun has drl^ 
the soil to the hardness of brick, it ceases almost entirely. 
Except along the courses of the temporaiy rivers, which 
for the most part are marked by a fringe of mimosas, not a 
tree nor a bush, nor a blade or grass, decks the wide ex- 
panse of the waste. Low stunted shrubs resembling 
heath ; numerous spodes of fig marimlds, and ice-plants 
(mesembryaiUkemym), ghanna-bosch (talsola), gorterla, 

asters, &c. : ome sorts of prickly euphorbia, and other 

succulent plants ; and bulbs, whose roots nature has for. 

tifled wUh a tenfold net of fibres under the upper rind, to 

protect them during the long droughts, are alone able 

to sutwlst In the arid Karroo. During the dry season even 

these appear to be for the most part parched into abrown 

stubble, thinly scattered over the indurated or slaty soil ; 

but in the cany spring, when the ground becomes mois- 
tened with the fiiD of rain, these plants rush into vege- 
tation with a rimidiiy that looks like enchantment ; and 
in a few days millions of flowers of the most brilliant hues 
enamel the earth. It is chiefly at this season, when the 

whole dreary waste may be said to be transformed into a 

vast flower-garden, that the colonists of the Schneeuw- 

berg, the Mieuwvjridt, the Bokkeveldt, and the Rogge- 

vfd^whose alpine farms are then chilled with keen frMts 

mdllie piercing mountain winds, descend into the Karroo 


to pasture their herds and flocks on the short-lived ve- 
getation." (Prtngle^s Sketches, p. 297.) 

From the W. coast the country ascends in a similar 
manner towards the interior by successive plateaus, 
separated by mountain chains, the loftiest of which, the 
Roggeveldt (Rye-field) Mountains, reach to upwards of 
5,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and unite about long. 
21° with the Nieuwveldt chain. To the N. of all, and 
near the boundary line of the territory, there is a chain 
of mountains, the height of which is estimated at 9,000 
ft. The whole tract of country to the K. Is much more 
sandy, barren, and thinly inhabited, than that to the E., 
whicn seems to increase in beauty and fertility in pro- 
portion as it is distant from the Gape. The third great 
chain of mountains forms the watershed, or division 
between the streams which flow N. into the country of 
the BosJesmaus, and those which have a S. or W. course 
through the colonial territory. On its N. side rise the 
Great Riot, Braak, and other affluents of the Orange 
River ; on its S. side, the Great Doom (Thorn), the 
Gamb^ or Great Lion, Camtoos, Sunday, Great Fish, 
and other rivers. The principal streams on the W. 
coast are the Great Berg (or Mountain) and Olifiuit 
or Elephant River ; both are navigable by small craft 
for about 20 m. inland, but the mouth of the former is 
choked up with a bed of sand, and that of the latter 
has a reef of rocks across it. The chief of those 
which discharge themselves on the S. coast are the 
Breede or Broad River, the Gaurits, Camtoos, Sun- 
day, and Great Fish Rivers. Nearly all of them, un- 
fortunately, have bars or other obstructions at their 
mouths, rendering them in great part useless for navi- 
gation. The Brq^ River, however, may be navigated 
by small craft for about 30 m., and its mouth, which is 
called Port Beaufort, allows vessels of 200 tons to enter 
in safety. The Gaurits, formed by the union of several 
other streams, is in the rainy season a large and rapid 
river ; but in the summer months has only a very weak 
current, while the bar at its mouth is then generally 
dry. The Camtoos has within its bar a wide basin deep 
enough to float a ship of the line, but the bar itself is 
fordable at full, and frequently dry, at ebb-tide. Be- 
sides the above there are a number of smaller rivers ; 
but, for the most part, they are either dried up during 
a part of the year, or run in such deep chasms us to be 
nearly unserviceable. 

Considering the great extent of coast, good harbours 
arc few. Saldanha Bay, Gfim. N.N.W. Cape Town, is 
by for the most commodious. Ships lie safely in T.ihle 
Bay at Cape 'I'uwn during the prevalence of the S. E. 
monsoons from Sept, to May ; but after this, when tho 
N. W. winds set in, th^ are obliged to resort to Simon's 
Bay, in False Bay. This harbour is protected on the 
W. by the peninsula of the Cape, and affords shelter all 
the year round ; it is consequently much frequented by 
our ships of war, transports, and store-ships in tlicir 
voy^es to and from the K. Indies, and is the station of 
the Gape squadron. Plettenburg’s Bay is opn to the 
S.E.; out affords safe anchorage in 8 or 10 fathoms 
water, and desirable shelter, during strong N.E. or 
N.W. gales, to vessels intending to make Table Bay. 
Algoa Bay, the most E. but one, is exposed to tho 
prevailing winds ; but It contains good anchorage ; Port 
Elizabeth, the principal port next to Cape Town is seated 
on it. 

Climate. — . Though In general temperate and healthy, 
the climate is neither steady, agreeable, nor suitable fur 
agricultural purposes. In the S.W. districts rains, in the 
cold season, are proftise ; but in summer they are of rare 
occurrence, 'and during the greater part of that season 
the ground is parched up with drought. Tho deficiency 
and irregularity of the rains are, in fact, the great draw- 
backs on the colony. In some of the more northerly 
tracts bordering on the Great Karroo there has occ:i- 
slonally been no rain for three years together ; and even 
in tho more favoured districts of Albany and Uiten- 
hage, and generally throughout tho greater part of the 
colony, the rain, when it does come, descends in tor- 
rents that swell the smallest streams to an extraordinary 
magnitude, and occasion great damage. Sometimes tho 
S.K. wind is really a species of simoom, and is not only 
excessively hot, but is loaded with impalpable sand, which 
it is all but impossible to shut out ; but as the breeze 

continues, it gradually cools, and usually, in about 24 

hours, becomes supportable. The mean temp, of the 
year, at the cap., is about 671° Fahr., that of the coldest 
month being 67°, and of the hottest 79°. Cape Town is 

a customary pi see of resort for invalids from India, who 

certainly benefit by the change ; though perhaps they 

have been led to visit it as much from its being within 

the Ihnlts of the E. 1. Company's charter, which entitles 

servants of the Company resiafint there to UA\ pay, as 

from Its salubrity. 

The beaiitiftil white cloud frequently seen during the 

S.E. monsoon, resting on Table Mountain, an«W.hen«'s 

called the " Table Cloth," is occasioned by the ^nleriii- 
ation of the moisture in the air, cooled ty conofet with 
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tlie mountain. During the prevalence of this pheno- 
iiAenou, the cold air often rushes down the sides of the 
Yfjountain with such impetuosity, as to be fatal to 
sliitiping in the bay. Uail-stom's are occasionally very 
violent and destructive. Owing probably to its ele- 
vation, the cold of winter in tlie Great Karroo Is much 
more severe than could have been anticipated from its 
latitude. (See Cape Almanac for 

Geolom^ minerals^ &c, — The mneral geological cha- 
racter of the is that of a region of sandstone resting 
upon a base of granite. In proportion as the latter 
rock is near the surface, as occurs on and round T^ile 
Mountain, springs are abundant; but wherever the 
granite lies at a considerable depth, as is the case 
throughout a great portion of the country, the contrary 
obtains. The territory generally suflbrs fTom a defi- 
ciency of water. Limestone is found in the E. ; clays 
and sand of various kinds compose most of the surface of 
tiic plains ; an alluvial loam and black peat mould are 
very abundant in some of the lands skirting the sea. 
Very pure and wliite alum; saltpetre and salt, with 
wliieli the ground in some of the N. |iarts ot Graaf 
lii-iiiet and in the Great Karroo are impregnated, coal, 
iron, galena, argentiferous lead, a little copper, cornelians, 
hlootlstone,&c., are amongst the chief mineral products. 
Sulphurous, nitrous, and other mineral springs, are not 
rare, and several natural salt-puns exist at a considerable 
dihtauce from the coast. In Beaufort district fossil 
remains of the mammoth have been met with. {Mod. 
Trav. ^c.) 

Vegetable Products. — The Flora of the Cape is very 
remarkable ; its species are extremely numerous, varied, 
and elegant ; but they want the aroma, whoso sweet- 
ness tills the flower-gardens of Europe. Bulbous plants 
are particularly plentiful ; and the tribes of txta, irts, 
an/holiza, gladiolus, amaryUis, and geranium, arc both 
ahunihint and l>cautifiil; and some of the most magni- 
ficent plants that adorn our gardens and greenhouses 
are brought from this part of the world. Still, how- 
ever, us Malte-Brun has judiciously remarked, “the 
vegetation of the Cape Colony docs not satisfy either 
the eye or the ideas of a Eunmean. Rocks and sands 
every where prevail. The fields are separated by 
dtiserts ; the green turf, sciittcred and thin, no where 
presents a close sward ; the forests, filled with pointed 
trees, have neither a delicious coolness nor a solemn 
darkness.” (Book 70.) The Cape olive tree, and the 
sophora (a tree like the ash), furnish some wood for 
joinery; but. except on the £. flrontier, in the distr.'of 
George, and in some spots near False Bay, there Is 
generally a great deficiency of timber and fire-wood. 
The only spontaneous vegetable product that is turned 
to much account, is the aloe, which grows over a large 
surface In the distr. of Zwellendam, and for which the 
fanners sonietimcti get as much as 20f. a load at Cape 
Tovn. 

Animals. — The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
lion, leopard, hyoena, jackall, aebra, quagga, masked 
boar, antelopes of various kinds, monkeys, racoons, 
squirrels, &c., are natives of the Cape ; but many of 
these have now become comparatively rare, at least 
within the old limits and accessible districts of the 
colony. The rhinoceros is nearly extirpated ; the hip- 
popotamus is found only In the Groat Fish and Kei 
rivers ; and the elephant and lion have retired from all 
the old settled districts. Leopards and hysenas are still, 
however, by no means uncommon, particularly in the 
eastern districts, and are exceedingly voracious and 
destructive. The Cape buffiilo ( Ros Cq^) is a* power- 
ful and a formidable animal, which has not hitherto 
been tamed, and is probably untameable. Antelopes of 
all kinds are exceedingly numerous ; and it is said that 
as many as 5,000, 10,000, and even 40,000 springboks 
have sometimes b^n seen bounding along in a single 
herd I Eagles, vultures, and other large birds are met 
with. In the Great Karroo, and along the skirts of the 
N. deserts, the ostrich is abundant : it is occasionally 
seen in large flocks, and is ea^rly hunted for the sake of 
Its plumage, which meets with a ready and advantageous 
sale. It is very wary and difllcult to come near : small 
birds arc numerous and beautiful, but deficient in song. 
Lixards and other species of amphibia are met with ; 
and the serpent tribe is both numerous and dangerous. 
Some rivers are well stocked with fish ; but In general 
this is not the case, a consequence probably of the 
greater number of the rivers being nearly dried up In 
the hot season. A particular variety of locust {GruUus 
devastatar, Llch.) occasionally commits dreadful ra- 
vages. They always come from the N., and are no 
doubt bred in the Interminable deserts of the interior. 
Their inroads appear to be mriodical. They are de- 
voured by the Bushmen and Hottentots. 

Peqpto. — The European Inhabitants consist in part of 
the Eimlish authorities and English settlers ; but the 
majorliftare of Dutch, German, or French orimn, being 
the deslandants of the original settlers. The blacks 
ore Honentots and Kailhrs ; the remaining portion of 


tlie pop. consists of Malays and Africanders (theoflbpriiig 
of anliusk woman and a Dutch father). The Dutch, in 
the more civilised districts, ore distinguished for so- 
briety, prudence, ond economy, and by their hospitality 
and benevolence towards whites ; but various travellers, 
and Mr. Barrow in particular, have given a very unfa- 
vourable picture of the boors, or fanners of the interior, 
describing them as indolent, rude, and brutal in their 
manners, and cruel and unfeeling towards their slaves 
and the native Inhabitants. But whatever of truth may 
be in these statements is accounted for by the circum- 
stances under which the boors are placM, at a great 
distance from each other, and leading in general a pas- 
toral semi-barbarous life. We befleve that there is 
really no ground whatever for accusing the Dutch of 
unusual barbarity in their Intercourse with the na- 
tives. In this respect they are unfortunately quite on a 
level with other European nations. And these who read 
the works of Dr. Philip and Mr. Pringle, and the olficlal 

^ trs with regard to the late Kofibr war, will mostjiro- 
y be of opinion that wc, at all events, have no very 
peculiar right to censure them. We have elsewhere 
^ven pretty ftill accounts of the Hottentots and Kafifers. 
Like other savage and uncivilised tribes, they have 
both, but especially the Hottentots, suffered severely 
from the settlement of whites among them, by whom 
they have been despoiled of their lands ; and those that 
were not extirminated or driven into the desert, were 
reduced to a state of substantial slavery. At length, 
however, the British government interposed in favour 
of the natives ; and by an order in council dated the 
15th of Jan. IH^, placed them on the same footing, In 
respect of civil rights, as the other ftree subjects of tlie 
colony. This wise and liberal measure made less im- 
mediate change than was anticipated in the condition of 
the natives. Thiy can no longer, indeed, be flogged at 
the pleasure of their masters, nor their children forcibly 
taken from them, nor be sold along with the estates 
on which they lived ; but in other respects their con- 
dition is nearly thp same. They continue to be with- 
out consideration in society, and are now,* as formerly, 
the servants of the colonists ; who employ them, partly 
as cultivators, but mostly as shepherds and herds- 
m e^ occupations for which they are extremely well 

'J'he Kafibrs on the E. border are both physically and 
mentally a superior people to the Hottentots, and less 
easily subdued. The E. part of the British territory 
has been at difibrent tim^s much harassed by them, and in 
183.'> it suffered very seveicly from one of their invasions, 
provoked, as has been alleged, by the encroachments of 
the colonists. It Is, we arc aftald, in vain to expect 
that the conflicting interests of the colonists and the 
aborigines should ever be rcconcili>d, or that European 
civilisation should ever take any firm root amongst the 
latter. Very little communication takes place between 
the negroes, Africanders, and Malays, eqen race bolding 
the others in contempt. {Pringle's Sketches j Thompson's 
Trav.W . ; (Quarterly Review j Cape in 1822 ; Htttcr,^c.) 

if/rrictc/furc.—According to the official returns for 
1R3H, the land in cultivation in the colony is estimated 
at about 224,000 acres, of which 124,494 were in wheat, 
4fi,62G ill barley, 12,939 in rye, 49.645 in oats, 20,554 in 
vmeyards and gardens, Ac. The pasture land was, at 
the same time, estimated at 17,510,000 acres, and the 
waste land at 9,757,000 acres. (C^nfof Returns for 
1833; Board qf Trade Papers.) The crop lands are 
principally situated in the districts of Worcester, Stellen- 
bosch, and the Cape in tlic W. and in Albany in the E. 
Agriculture is in a backward state, though, perhaps, not 
so much so as is usually stated. The boors are indus- 
trious, sober, and parsimonious ; but they are, at the 
same time, strongly attached to ancient habits and rou- 
tine practices. Better implements have, however, been 
introduced, and various improvements effbeted of late 
years. Agriculture is injured by the Dutch law of suc- 
cession, which, by dividing a man's property equally 
among his children, hinders the accumulation of capital 
in masses, and the formation of proper farming esta- 
blishments. {Thompson's Travels, p. 324. 4to. ed.) In 
some limited districts the soil is very fertile, and the 
crops and quality of the grain excellent ; but the greater 
part of the arable land is but of indifferent quality, and 
the crops are very liable to be iidured by droughts, hail- 
storms, rust, &c. It would appear, flrom the official 
returns already referred to, that 124,500 acres In wheat, 
in 1833, produced only 528,147 bushels 1 But must 
evidently be an error, os a return of less than 5 bushels 
an acre would not defray the expense of cultivation. 
Probably muids (a muid is equal to about 8 bushels) are 
meant ; and even on thb hypothesis, the return would' 
be very indifferent. 

The farms occupied by graslers are often of very great 
extent, comprising ftrom 3,000 to 10,000 acres up- 
wards : those in Ullage are comparatively small. The 
boors are, for the most part, proprietors of the fiuriBs 
which they occupy, P^yi^ a quit rent to government as 
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thH original owner of the soil. Such a thing aa land on 
rent, ftom the owner to another, is ahnost unknown. 

transfer of land from one individual to another it 
eflheted with the utmost facilitv, and ** without the pos- 
sibility of fraud.*' Property seldom remains long in <»ie 
flunily. Owing to the few of equal succession, farms are 
firequently wdoT on the death of the owner ; sometimes 
the whole is purchased by one son, but it is feeauently 
split into parts. Hence there is here, at Mr. Golehrooke 
■ays, no attachment to or preference of one's native 
place : so much land of such a quality, or worth so much, 
no matter where, is the only thing a Cape Dutchman 
caret for I (Cape in 1822, p. 104.) 

The vineyards are mostly in the vldnlty of the Cape, 
whore the vine-growers occupy freehold farms of about 
120 acres each. The vine ( Vitu vinifera) has been long 
introduced to the Giq>e, and has for a lengthened period 
been cultivated with more or less attention. The cul- 
ture, however, made no great progress till 1813, when 
the duty on C^e wines imported into this country was 
reduced to a third part of the duty levied on the wines 
of Portugal and Spain. But, cxceriting Constantia, 
Cape wine, whether from the vines being planted in an 
unsuitable soil, or from a want of care in tho prepara- 
tion of the wine, or both, has an earthy taste, and is 
generally very inferior ; and the consequence of this 
reduction ut the duty has merely been to increase the I 
quantity grown and imported, without in any degree ; 
Improving its quality, and to make it bo employed as a 
ciieap and convenient menstruum for adulterating more 
expensive wines. It were well, tliereforc, were this ficti- 
tious encouragement withdrawn, and Cape wine charged* 
with tlic same duty as other wine. At present the average 


consumption amounts to about 520, 
which we believe two thirds or 
adulterate sherry and Madeira. 

Constantia is produced on a form of that name at tho 
E. base of Table Mountain, 8 or 9 m. from Cmie Town. 
Its soil consists of decomposed sandstone, and Is con- 
sequently more analogous to the soils which produce 
fine wine in Europe than the richer ct^ey soils whero 
the ordinary vineyards are planted. Greater care is 
also taken in the production of the wine, and in con- 
sequence of these, and probably other causes, It is very 
superior. It Is luscious, sweet, has a strong flavour, 
and being produced in limited quantities onv, fetches 
a pretty high price. It is probable, however, that Con- 
stantia, or a wine closely mproaching to it, might be 
produced In other parts oi the colony, wore sufficient 
pains taken. (Henderson on WineSt p.2M., Ac.) 

In 1833, 1,294 acres were under potatoes, which yield two 
crops a year. The fruits of K. Europe, as cherries ami 
apples, have somewhat degenerated, but figs, apricots, al- 
monds, and oranges are as good as In France. Grapes are 
particularly good on theW. coast. Tobacco succeeds well 
except in clayey soils, or in situations exposed to the S. 
E. winds : but its culture Isjaotwlthstanding, confined 
within very narrow limits. Tea was introduced by tim 
Dutch, and some was raised of a tolerably good quality ; 
but, how favourable soever in other respects, hiiKiui is 
too dear in the Cape colony to allow of tea being mado 
a profitable article of culture. Dried fruit and aloes 
ore important articles of export. 

A return of agricultural produce for some of the dis- 
tricts is given in the Cape Ann. Register^ for 1838. Wc 
regr(^ that, In many respects, it is so incomplete. 


000 gallons a year ; of 
more Is employed lo 


IXstnctt. ^ 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Other fpatn 
and 

lefrumes. 

PoMtoes. 

Wine. 

Brandy. 

Hay. 

Capo district - - 

30, a’iO mulds 

6,000 in. 

15,075 m. 

2,005 m. 

1,350 m. 

1,770 leag. 

80 leag. 

2,620,00010$. 

Stellenbosch - - 

22,611 — 

7,130 — 

15,803 — 

2,985 — 

1,000 — 

13,020 — 

620 — 


Worcester - 

13,303 — 

8,743 — 

7,494 — 

1,843 — 

- 

546 galls. 

80 galls. 


Swellendam - 

25,668 — 

18,299 — 

12,099 — 

3,400 — 

RH5 — 

510 leag. 

184 leag. 


George 

24,735 — 

13,713 — 

1,824 — 

2,409 — 

150 — 

218 — 

230 — 


Boaufort 

907 — 

529 — 

. 

. 


Cl — 

62 — 


Albany 

30,000 — 

2,500 

6.000 — 

6,950 — 

8000 lbs. 

. 

- 

300,000 — 

Graaf Reinet - 

4,980 — 

1,598 _ 

8.5 — 

i - 

^ 

152 — 

62 — . 



The remainder of the productive surface Is, as has 
been said, chiefly pasture land, and the Cape ReeisUr 
elves the following os the numbers of live stock be- 
longing to some of the chief grazing districts. 


Districts. 

Horses. 

Homed 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Goats, iqgs. 

Stellenbosch 
Worcester • • 

Swellendam 
George - 
Beaufort' 

Albany - 
Gnaf Reinet 

6,2.'>3 

6,2.70 

26,249 

.7,674 

1,451 

2,755 

8,191 

14,5.79 

1GA52 

.71/174 

19,351 

7, .788 
38,945 
44,753 

7,911 
11.7,717 
^70,98.7 
20,266 
r dieei* A 1 

8,020 

57/i73 460 

85,468 1,174 
16/184 *265 

224,700 

21,000 

701,399 


The climate is not unsuitable for sheep, and great 
endeavours are making to improve the breed by the in- 
troduction of merinos from England and Australia. 
The native breed of sheep is very inferior; it is re- 
markable only for the size of tho tail, which sometimes 
weighs 20 lbs. : its wool is good for nothing. But the 
worn of the Cape merinos fetches a high price. Goats, 
which are very numerous, serve for the food of the 
Hottentot farm-servants ; oxen are used for draught in 
large teams. Herds of all these animals wander during the 
day over large grazing ferms of from 3,000 to 6,000 acres, 
and at night are shut up in kraatSt or inclosures. Hogs 
attract only a small snare of attention, but turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and other poult^ are reared in great 
numbers. (Harroie, li. ; Ritter^ Geogr. OdnSTate^p. 161, 
162. ; The Cape in ; Mod. Trav^t ^e.) 

Fisheries. Mimes, iOasstfactures. Ac.— The fisheries are 
sompwhat Important. In 1836, 47 noats were employed 
in whale, seal, &c. fisheries, and during that year, 
16 iriiales, 68 seals, and other fish were taken, their total 
value amounting to 3^9/. Mining industry has made 
little progress ; nut slate, lime, and building stmie axe 
quarried. Almost every fermer in the interior makes 
his own candles and soap, the alkali necessary for the 
latter being frimlshed by the consumption of a kind of 
sofrola, which grows plentifiiUy on such parts of the 
waste tracts as are at sdl watered. The other manufao- 
tures are mostly confined to those of leather, hats, snoiT, 
■addles, tiles, r^. and a few other articles of a necessary 
kind ; a few wum, water, and saw-mills now exist in 
nost of thadistnets, and m Cape Town there is a steam 


Hour-mill. There are several breweries and spirit dis- 
tilleries, whicli, 08 well as other manufacturing esta- 
blishments, arc most numerous in the W. port of tlie 
territory. 

Commerce.— The cultivators of the Interior send their 
surplus agricultural produce, wool, butter, soap, candles, 
ostrich feathers, skins, &c., to the principal towns at 
stated intervals, and take back in return European moniu 
factures, tobacco, brandy, coffee, &c. The chief foreign 
imports of the colony consist of woollens, cottons, hard- 
ware, earthenware, fire-arms, furniture, paiier, books, 
halierdashery, soap, and portions of most otlier articles 
in use in the U. Kingdom, piece goods ; sugar and teak 
timber from India ; tea from China ; sugar from tho 
Mauritius, Ac. The principal articles of export are — 
wines, corn to the Mauritius and Uio Janeiro, hides, 
skins, horns, salted provisions, horses, wool, butter. 
Ivory, whale oil, aloes, argol, Ac. The hides, skins, 
and horns come chiefly from the E. province. Tlio 
salt beef and other cured meats are very go^, and 
are largely exported to the Mauritius. The export of 
wool has, for some years past, been greatly on tho in. 
crease, and it is probable that it will in time beoiue one 
of the greatest and most profitable staples. We subjoin 
an account of the quantity and value of the principal ar- 
ticles of colonial produce exported firom the Capo colour 
in 1836. r r- 


Dencrliition and Quantity of Artlclca. 


Value. 


Alom 

AtkoI 

anditork 
Done (whole) 
Butter 


Corn^^aln, and meal, eii.- 
Bmiui, pess, Ao. ■ 


Wheat 

Feathart (cntrlch) 
Pith (drM) 

Fraiu (dried) 

(hone and ox) 

Horaea 

Ivory 

Muhn . 


9S0,2S7 lbs. 
21.748 . 

1,9.'>6 casks 

21J180 - 

2,751 mulds 
1,591 — 

KtelTfs Ita. 


9,654 mulds 
567 lbs. 
157,248 . 
200,878 - 

34,788 No. 
183,938 - 
406 - 

21,698 tbs. 
249 No. 


L «. 
2,153 5 
400 0 
6,663 0 
638 0 
11/167 0 
605 16 

1,185 0 

I, 758 0 

3 ,^ 10 

749 0 
9/194 0 
7,201 0 

J, 942 0 
2,198 0 
2,9.70 17 

36/195 O 
7,416 0 
11 ,. 75^0 
2 , 71 ^ 
l,74|fO 
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Table — continued. 


Docription and Quantity of Artidea. 

Value. 

QU, via — 1 

Real ■ - - 417 ffallons 

Whale - . - — 

R1ieep«’ tails • • 1,494 lbs. 

Skins. vi£.— 

Ciilf ... 590 No. 

linat . . . S.56.403 — 

Kid .... 1,516 — 

Seal - - - 6,489 — 

Shui-p - - 177,469 — 

NpiriiH, viK.— 

Brandy ... 418 gallona 

Tallow . . . 615,685 Ibe. 

Wax - . . . 8,962 - 

Win,*, vir. — 

Consbiiitla . . 5,001 gallona 

Ordinary . . 1,029,832 — 

M'oul . . . 373,203 Itia. 

Othi-r arttrlea . • - - - 

Total value 

£. e. d. 

30 0 0 
2,952 0 0 

19 0 0 

135 0 0 
17,825 0 0 
271 0 0 
5,8111 0 0 
7,303 0 0 

70 0 0 
10,160 0 0 
178 0 0 

3,473 0 0 

1 79,674 1 0 
26,169 0 0 
9,361 15 0 

873,985 4 0 


The p:ross amount of the trade in 1836 was as follows: 


Ports. 

Imports. 

Exporta. 

I'aimTown 

Port Kli/alMth . 

Simon's Town 

L. 

780,673 
87,246 
83,243 ! 

h. 

* 336,199 
47,307 

m 

1 Total . . 1 891,162 

384,383 


Exclusive of supplies to H. M.'s navy, &c., which 
auiountetl to 3,0821. 

During the same year, 486 ships entered the dlfTerent 
ports of the colony, having a united tonnage of 134,876 
tons ; outward bound ships 479, tonnage 130,512 tons. 

Weights, Measures, Ac . — The weights gt'nerally in use 
arc those which were introdaced by the Dutch. Some 
ot these are as follows : — 


Muld (4 bchcpelH) 

lieaguer 

Pipe 

Anm 


Anker 


CllB 

49?^ moTRcn 


^ 1h. avolrd. 

imp. bushels nenrlv 
iSti’O imp. golloiu 
9i-6 — 

3iJ 

7-9 — 

0-4946 ~ 

100 Eiifflli.Ii jardt 
100 Englidi acres. 


The coin in circulation Is exclusively British. There 
was estimated in 183K, to be 530,000/. gold and silver cir- 
culating medium : the amount of paper currency in the 
same year was set down at 198,740/. {Cape Register, 
18:18.) The pa{)er rix-dollar is worth Is. Gd. 

Rubiic Revenue is derived from custom duties of 3 
percent, on British goods arriving in British bottoms, and 
10 per rent, on all others, various licenses, auction and 
transfer duties, port dues, land store and rents, postage, 
assessed taxes, tithes, and duties on stock and produce, 
interest of money in the government banks, discounts, 
&c., tolls and ferries, fines, &c. It amounted, in 1836, 
to I58,(^/. ; the public expenditure for the same year was 
147,579/., exclusive of that incurred in England on 
account of the colony. 

The Oovemment is vested in a governor, with a salary 
of 6,000/. per ann., nominated by the crown, and assisted 
by an executive council composed of tlie commander of 
tlie forces, the chief justice, auditor-mnerai, treasurer, 
and accountant-generai. A legislative council, com- 
liosed of five official and an unlimited number of unofficial 
members, has been established by the government in 
England, the debates of which are carri^ on with open 
doors. Each prov. is administered by a lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and each district by a civil commissioner, subor- 
dinate to whom are the field comets, magistrates super- 
intending tracts of country 15 or 20 m. In circuit each, 
with jurisdiction in trifling disputes, and power to call 
out the burghers of their field-cometcy armed. These 
magistrates, unless on the Kaflbr frontier, receive no sa- 
lary, but are exempted from all direct taxes. ^ 

Justice is administered by a supreme court of judica- 
ture, presided over by a chief justice, with a suary of 
2,600/., and three puisne Judges, whose salaries are 1,.500/. 
-a year, a high sheriff, and deputy sheriff for each district, 
a court of ^ce>admiralty, police and matrimonial courts, 
*c. Civil and criminal circuit courts are held. The laws 
in operi^ion are a modification of the Dutch civil and 
criminal code, and ** Statutes of India,** established be- 
fore our taking possession of the colony, and supmira. 
wh^ found denment, by the Corpus Juris Civffis. ^im 
by fcry in criminal cases has been established. The 
DutPi language, formerly used in courts of law, has , 
been superseded by tlie English. 
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I Religion, Education,^c. — The Dutch and English 
Reformed Lutheran, Roman Cath., and Presbyterian 
churches in the Cape are all entirely or in part supported 
I by the government. There are numerous missionary 
schools ; and Bell*s, Lancastrian, and other free schools 
in each district, which, in 1836, were attended by 1,669 
pupils, and received the support of the government to 
the amount of 1 ,465/. A joint stock institution, entitled 
the ** South African College," with five professors, was 
established at Cwe Town m 1829. 

The Military Force consists of three regts. of Infantry, 
the head-quarters of two being at Cape Town, and of the 
other at Graham’s Town ; a detachment of royal artillery, 
a party of the royal engineers, and a regiment of mounted 
riflemen, termra the Cape cavalry, the privates and non- 
commissioned officers of whicli are principally Hottentots. 

The naval force is under the command of a rear- 
admiral, with authority along the E. and W. coasts of 
Africa, and the Mauritius and St. Helena. 

The possession of this colony is important from its 
being, as it were, the key of the Indian Ocean, and 
forming a dep6t whence ships and troops may be de- 
spatched with facility and expedition to most parts in S. 
India, the E. Archipelago, and Australia. It is probable, 
too, that in time it may become, intrinsically, a valuable 
colony ; though, from the limited extent of its fertile 
land, and the other disadvantages attending it, a rapid 
progress need not be looked for. The average number 
of emigrants leaving the U. Kingdom for the Cape of 
Good Hope, during the six years ending with 1837, has 
been 325 a year. 

History. — In 1620, two English E. India commanders, 
by a proclamation dated from Saldanha Bay, took pos- 
session of the Cape in the name of Great Britain ; but 
no settlement w<*i6 subsequently established by the En- 
glish, and in 1650, the Cape promontory was colonised 
by the Dutch, who aflenvurds made settlements lu Sal- 
danha Bay and elsewhere ; and disregarding, like other 
colonising adventurers, the rights of the original inhabit- 
ants, gradually extended their encroat-hments, till their 
territory reached nearly to the boundaries of ^at of tbo 
British territory at present. In 1795, the English took 
possession of the CaM ; but at the peace of Amiens, in 
1800, restored it to its former masters. In 1806, it was 
again taken by the English, to whom It was finally ceded 
in 181.5. 

CAPE TOWN, a sea-port town of S. Africa, the cap. 
of a small di.str. and of the above described British ter- 
ritory, on its S. W. coast, 8. shore of Table Bay, at 
the foot of Table Mountain, about 32 m. N. from tbo 
Cape of Good Hope ; lat. 33** 55' 66" S.,long. 180 2P E. 
Fop. (1838, including its distr.) 19,743, of whom 14,041 
were whites, and 0,702 negro apprentices. It is regularly 
lidd out, and contains several good squares ; its streets, 
which are straight and wide, cross each other at right 
angles, many of them being watered canals, and 

f lanted on either side with trees, in the Dutch fashion, 
louses, mostly of brick or red granite, are " flat roofed, 
and chiefly white, with green windows ; they are spacious 
and convenient, having an elevated terrace, here called a 
Btoede, in front, and small gardens behind, usually with a 
treillage clothed with vines." {Coiebrooke.) Upon the 
shore, at the E. extremity of the town, is the castle, a 
Iientagonal fortress of considerable strength, containing 
some public offices, barracks, &c., and having outworks 
which command both the bay and the roads to the 
country. On the W. side of the town. Table Bay is de- 
fendf>d by four batteries, placed round and on the hill 
called the Lion’s Bump } on its E. side, the town is pro- 
tected by fortified lines of defence. 

The principal public buildings are the government 
house, with extensive gardens, the burgher senate house, 
barracks, commercial exchange, custom house, town and 
distr. gaol, military dep6t, tax office, English, Dutch, Lu* 
theran, and Prcsbjrterlan churches, R.Catli., Independent 
Wesleyan, and missionary chapels, Somerset Hospital, 
and two others, the theatre. Freemasons’ Lodge, Sooth 
African College, police office, &c. Cape Town is the seat 
of the supreme court of justice for the colony, the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, a court for the recovery of small debts, 
a government bank, called the Lombard Discount Bank ; 
and contains a savings’ bank, a public library, four public 
free schools, and many literary, scientific, religious, and 
benevolent associations. The town and distr. contain 
several water-mills, tanneries, bat, candle, snuff and 
soap factories, an Iron foundry, breweries, dlstlUeries, 
sawing and steam-mills, ftc. It is plentifriUy supnUed 
with good water. 

Table Bay is capable of containing any number of 
ships, and forms a safe and, on the whole, good harbour, 
except during the months of June, July, and August, 
when it is exposed to a heavy swell from the WT A 
wooden jetty projects for half a furlong into the b^ from 
the E. end of the town, near the castle, alongside of which 
ships discharge or take in cargoes. Ships that only 
take in water or refreshments lie in the outer anchorage. 
A lighthouse, fumisbctl with double lights, stands on the 
M m -1 
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•hqre, near the W. extremity of tlie bay, about 8 m. 
K«W.' the town. In the year ending Jon. 5. 1837, 321 
Brltiih ihipi, of the burden of 93,868 tons, and 67 foreign 
siUnit burden 80,604 tons, entered ; and 880 British, and 
66 foreign ships cleared from the port. The value of 
the imports In the same year from Great Britain and her 
colonies amounted to 766,325/., and those from foreign 
countries, chiefly from the port of Boston (U. S.) and 
France, to 84,147/. The amount of the exports to various 
countries of colonial and non*colonlal goods. In British 
bottoms, in the same year, was as follows: Great Britain, 
816,477/.: Madras and Calcutta, 9,888/.; New South 
Wales, 24,010/. ; St. Helena, 17,081/. ; Mauritius, 44,160/. ; 
other countries, 7,808/. ; total, 818,414/. And in foreign 
bottoms: to Boston (U. S.), 16,116/.; other ports and 
countries, 1,670/. Making the total exports, 886,199/. 

British residents in India frequently resort to the Ciqm 
for their health ; and the town has generally the appear* 
ance of bust’e and gaiety ; balls and the theatre are the 
favourite amiusements ; but ** music is here a passion with 
the negro only.** The environs of the Cape are very 
picturesque, and between it and the mountains which 
surround it, many handsome private gardens have been 
laid out. 

Cape Town was founded by the Dutch in 1650, and 
remained sutdect to them until taken by the British in 
1 795. It was restored by the treaty of Amiens, but being 
again captured by the British in 1806, was finally ceded 
to os with the rest of the colony in 1816. (Cape Almanae 
and Begiitierj Cape in 1828, &c.) 

CAPITANATA, a prov. of Naples, which sec. 

CAPO D’lSTKlA (an. JBgida)^ a sea-port town of 
Illyria, gov. Trieste, circ. Istria. on a small island In the 
Gulph of Trieste, connected with the main land by a 
causeway, } m. In length, 8 m. S. Trieste. Pop. .5,000. 
It Is fortified and defended by a citadel, and contains a 
cathedral, with about 30 other churches, and several 
handsome buildlflgs ; but the streets are narrow, and 
have a gloomy appearance. It Is the seat of a bishopric, 
and has some superior schools, and a prison. Its inoaU 
manufacture salt, leather, and soap, and trade besides 
in wine, oil, and fish. The town is 111 supplied with 
water, and not remarkably healthy. Its narbour is 
large, but little frequented except by fishing boats. 
Capo d* Istria belonged, in the middle ages, alternately 
to the Venetians and the Genoese. {Oesterr, Nat. 
Encuc.i Diet. Giographique^ Ac.) 

CAPPOQUIN, an ml. town of Ireland, co. Waterford, 
prov. Munster, on the Blackwater, 105 m. S.W. by S. 
Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 1,826: in 1831, 2,289. Pop. of the 
parish of Lismore, in which it is situated, in 1834, 15,838, 
of whom 494 were of the establislicd church, 45 Protest, 
ant dissenters, and 15,299 R. Catholics. The town, which 
was a place of some celebrity in the wars of 1641 , is finely 
situated on the N. bank of the river, over which it has a 
wooden bridge. The public buildings are, a church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, and a school-house. Petty ses* 
slons are hold every alternate week, and a party of the 
constabulary is stationed here. At Mount Melleray, near 
the town, is an abbey of Trapplsts, who lately removed 
thither from France. Fairs are held on 17th March, 81 st 
May, 6tb July, 20th September, and 29th October. Post- 
oliice revenue In 1830, 249/. ; in 1836, 282/. The mail- 
coach from Waterford to Cork passes through the town, 
and a car, carrying an average of throepassengors each 
trip, plies between it and Lismore. The tide flows up 
the Blackwater to this place ; but the navigation to Lis- 
more is chiefly by a canal, four miles long. {Smithes 
IVatetfifrdi Hailway Rep.^ 

CAPRI (an. Caprea\ a small island belonging to 
Naples, on the S. side of the entrance to the Gulpn of 
Naples, about 4 m. W. Cape Camponella (an. Promon* 
tarmm Minerva). Pop. about 8,000. It is about 10 m. 
in circ., and is mostly surrounded by lofty perpendicular 
cliflii. It principally consists of two great masses of 
rugged calcareous rocks ; but though the largest portion 
of its surface be wild and impracticable. It is in parts 
very fertile ; and these being cultivated with great assi- 
duity yield the finest crops, with the choicest grapes, 
olives, and other fruits. But the most valuable product 
of (^prl is Its stock doves and quails, particularly the 
latter, which at certain seasons of the year are caught 
in vast numbers. Swinburne says that rows of nets are 
plgeeil across every break in the woods, or chasm in the 
roOks, to intercept thesO birds In their annual flights ; 
and that the quantity taken is almost incredible. 

Capri is famous, or rather, perhaps, mfarnous In his- 
tory* ftum having been for about 10 years the retreat of 
Tlb^us, who is reported to have here abandoned him- 
self to the most detestable debaucheries, while his pro- 
scriptions fined R^e with blood. The crafty tyrant 
was most fwobalily led to select this spot for his favoured 
mldenee, as well from the dlfflcuUy of Its access, as 
from the mildness and salubrity of the climate, ai^ the 
tmrlvalled magnificence of the prospects which It anbrds. 
% iq^'safil t^ave built no fewer than 12 villas in dif- 
dwiot pM of the' island some close by the sea, and 
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I othf>rg In more elevated situations. (Tacit. ^ Annal. iv. 
$ 67.) After his death, these were destroyed by order of 
the senate ; but the ruins of some of tiaem still remain i 
and the sculptures found in these, and the medals tnat 

have been dugup,gofiurtoeatabUsh the accuracy of what 

would otherwise appear to be the singularly exaggerided 
statements of Tadtus and Suetonius, as to the priveto 
life of the emperor. 

There are two towns on the island, Anacapri,” near 
Its W. (tee Anaoapbi), and Capri, the cap., on Its &E. 
shore. The latter, situated op the acclivity of a ridge, 
has about 1,200 iuhab., and a cathedral and some other 
churches. (Swinbume*t Two Sieiliei, U. 1—9., 4to ed. ; 
Cramer*s Ancient 182, ftc.) 

CAPUA (an. Cqpon or Ctyma)^ a dty of Naples, prov. 
Terra di Lavoro, cap. cant., on the left bank of the Vol- 
tomo, in a fine plain, 18 m. N. Naples ; lat 4P 7* N., 
long. B6f W* E. Pop. 15,000, ex. gar. It was fortified 
Vauban ; has a strong citadel, and is reckoned one of the 
keys of the kingdom ; for though far removed from the 
frontier, it is the only fortress that really covers the 
approach to Naples. Swinburne calls it a ** neat little 
city ;** but it is said by Simond to be ** an ugly, dirty 

8 lace, and noisy beyond all bearing; ** and we suspect 
lat the latter statement is nearer the mark than the 
•former. It has 3 principal streets, 2 magnificent gates, 2 
fine squares, and 3 public fountains. The principal pub- 
lie buildings are the cathedral, the cupola of which is 
supported 1^ 18 antique columns, the Church of th<* 
Annunciation, the palace of the governor, the H6tol do 
Ville, the barracks, and the theatre. It is the seat of an 
archbishopric ; has no fewer than 18 parish churches, 
several convents for both sexes, a royal college, a semi- 
nary, a military school, and 4 hospitals. A great fair is 
annually held on the 26th November. 

The ancient Cagua was situated about 2} m. from the mo- 


dem city, which nas nothii 
except that it 


_ in common with the former, 
. was partly bi^lt out of its ruins. The re- 

mains of its amphitheatre, said to have been capable of 
containing 100,060 spectators, and of some of its tombs, 
&c., attest its ancient splendour and magnificence. Thu 
considerable town of Santa Maria di Capua occupien 
port of the* snacious enclosure of the old city. The 
amazing fertili^ of its territory, and tlic commercial 
spirit of its inhabitants, render^ Capua one of the 
largest and richest cities of ancient Italy. Its citizen.'s 
warmly espoused the side of Hannibal, and that great 
geiu-rol took up his winter quarters here after the cam- 
paign of Gnnnss. It has been said that this was a faiso 
step ; that he ought to have marched direct from Caiiniu 
to Rome ; and that his soldiers, enfeebled by their resi- 
dence in this luxurious city, henceforth lost their former 
superiority. But there seems to be little or no founda- 
tion for these statements. Hannibal, though victorious 
at Cannw, was so far from being able to attack Rome, 
that he was repulsed in an attempt upon Naples ; and tlm 
fact that he maintained himself, without assistance from 
homo, for a dozen years in Italy after he had wintered in 
Capua, and defeated, during that period, several Roman 
armies, completely negatives the idea of his troops having 
been enervated. It was hardly, perhaps, necessary to say 
so much on such a point; tlie authority of llaiinibal 
being of incomparably greater weight than that of tiiosc 
who have presumed to find fault with bis proceedings. 
The old dty was destroyed by the barbarians. 
humect Two Sicilies, 11. 490., 4to. ed. ; Snnond, p. 393. ; 
Cramer*s Ancient- Italy, ii. 205. ; Montesquieu, Gran- 
deur el Ddcadence des Romains, cap. 4. ; Ferguson's 
Roman Republic, cap. 5.) 

CARACAS, an inland city of Colombia, cap. of tho 
repub. of Venezuela, prov. Caracas, in a mountain valley 
nearly 2,900 ft. above the level of the sea, 12 m. S.S.E. 
La Gua^a ; lat. loi® Sfr N., long. 6^ W W. Pop.*, pre- 
viously to 1812, 40,000 ; In 1834 only 23,000. This dty is 
finely situated, and in the ex^oyment of a temperate and 
healthy though variable dlmate ; but it is exposed to the 
attacks of earthquakes : it has the advantage of being 
nearly surrdunded by tho Guayra and several otlior 
rivulets, which supply many public and private fountains, 
and wash the streets. It is well and regularly built ; the 
streets are suffldently wide, paved, and cross each otlier 
at right angles ; there are several squares, the principal 
of which, the Plaza Mayor, has the catliedral on the E., 
the university on the S., and the prison on the W. side ; 
but is disfigured Iv ranges of low shops collected in its 
centre, where the fruit, vegetable, and fish markets are 
held. Most of the public buildings are of a religious 
character ; the cathedral is spadous, but heavily built, 
and it is probably to this drcumstance that its preserv- 
ation was owing during the great earthquake of 1812. 


the houses in the dty, and between 9,000 and 10,000 
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ncrIiApt 1.800 pcrsonn. the pit of which la not roofed. 

I'he housea In Caracaa arc at present inferior to what 
'hey were before the earthquake of 1812, at which period 
Chose of the upper classes were also very wi:il furnished : 
they are now chiefly of sun-dried clay or mud, the roofs 
tiled, and the walls whitewashed. La Guayra, which is 
the port of Caracas, Is the chief trading town in 
Colombia ; but its merchants are for the most part the 
agents of others in Caracas, and all negoclatlons are con- 
ducted in the capital. This city was founded by Diego 
Losoda in 15G7. and under the Spanish government was 
the seat of the captain-general ot Venezuela. 

CAllAVACA, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 42 m. 
W. N.W. Murcia, on a river, and at the foot of a mntn. 
ridge, both of the same name; lat. 31° & N., long. 
1° 58^ W. Pop. 12,458. It has 4 convents, 3 hospitals, a 
Jesuits’ college, &c. The remains of the ancient castle 
of Santa Cruz are on a height commanding the town. 
In a mountain on the W. is the cavern of Barquilla and 
its beautiful stalactites. The vicinity contains marbles 
of various colours, and produces grain, pulse, wine, oil, 
hemp, flax, esparto or Spanish rush, and pasture for 
shcoii and goats. 

CARCAJENTE, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 
7 m. N.N.E. San Felipe. Pop.8,30U. Itis in the centre 
of a large plain, planted with white mulberry trees, and 
intorsc^cted by canals. Its streets are spacious, and the 
comfortable appearance of the houses announces the 
prusperity of the place. Many Roman remains are found 
iierc. Its vicinity produces silk, wheat, maize, pulse, 
rice, abundance of oranges, pomegranates, and gmrden 
stuffs. (MiUano.'} 

CARCASSONNE, a city of France, dcp. Aude, of 
wliirh it is the cap., on the Aude, by which it is intersected, 
in. W. Narbonne; lat. 43° 12' 64" N., long. 2° 21' E. 
Pop. (ex cant.) 14,931 . It consists of two parts — the city, 
BiUiated on a hill on the right bank of the river, mid 
the new town, on a plain on its left bank, the com- 
munication between them being maintained by a bridge 
of 10 arches. The city, which is very ancient, is sur- 
nmnded b\' double walls, and has an old castle ; it is iU 
built and filthy, and is said to be at once »» doaq^ ei 
un iabyrinthe / The new town is well built ; has broad 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, a square 
shadetl hy magnificent plane trees, and numerous foun- 
tains. There is a fine promenade along the canal. The 
fortifications by which the new town was formerly sur- 
rounded liavo been demolished to make room for gardens 
and boulevards. Principal public buildings — cathedral, 
with a fine spire, the church of St. Lazams in tlie city, 
formerly the cathedral, the episcopal palace, the hotel of 
the prefecture, the Hdtel de Ville, the barracks, the the- 
atre, 8cc. The halles or covered markets are worth 
notice. It is the seat of a bishopric ; has tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, a departmental col- 
li'S'C. a primary normal school, a diocesan seminary with 
1 Ki pupils, a secondary ecclesiastical school, a royal so. 
rioty of agriculture, a public library with G,000 vols., 
&c. : it haz also an hospital and a workhouse. Car- 
rassonne has long been famous for its manufacture of 
fine woollen cloth, patronised by Colbert : this, however, 
hits much fallen oif, though, exclusive of minor articles, 
it still furnishes annually about 30,000 pieces of doth, of 
which about 24,000 are sold in France, and 6,000 in the 
Lei ant. There arc also fabrics of stockings, linens, and 
soap ; with paper- works, distillerfes, tanneries, nail- works, 
&c. Its commerce, which Is very considerable, is greatly 
facilitated by the canal du Midi, a branch from which 
comes to the town, and serves it as a port. 

Carcassonne is very ancient Jiaving been of considerable 
importance in the days of Cssar. It fell successively 
into the hands of the Visigoths and Saracens, and suffered 
much during the wars of the Alblgenses. Its last count 
ciHled it to France In 1247. \lMg9t vt. Aude^ Diet. 

^^^ioiFF, or CAERDIFF, a pari. bor. and sea-port 
of S. Wales, cap. co. Glamorgan, on the E. bank of the 
Taaf, about 1| ra. above its embouchure in the sstuary 
nt the Severn, 25 m, W. Bristol, and 21 m. S. by E. Mer- 
thyr Tydvil. It has increased very rapidly, the pop. In 
IHOl having been only 1,870, while in 1831 it was 6,187. 
The two principal streets, at right angles to each other, 
are well built ; but behind these there are several courts, 
alleys, and lanes of very inferior houses ; and some new 
streets, mostW ocewied by Irish labourers, are of the 
same description. l%e castle, on the N. side of the town, 
is of great antiquity ; it is In excellent repair, and is 
partly occupied by its noble proprietor, the Marquis of 
Bute. Besides the church of St. John, which has a lofty 
tower, there are places of worship for Baptists, Method- 
ists. Independents, ftc. There is here, alto, a co. gaol, a 
guildhalltWhere the assizes are held, a theatre, a bridge 
over the Taaf, of five arches, and numerous schools mid 
charges. Cardiff has become a place of very consider- 
able lade, being, in fiset, the port of Merthyr Tydvil, and 
of th^rlncipal mining district of S. Wales. The exports 
of iron amount to about 125,000 tons a year, and those of 
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coal to about 250,000 tons, exclusive of corn and other 
agricultural produce. The products of Merthyr are 
brought dow'U to Cardiff by the Glamorganshire Canal, 
which unites with the sea about 1 m. below the town. 
But as this canal was constructed about 40 years ago, its 
basin did not afford suflldent' accommodation for the 
vastly Increased traffic of theplace. To obviate this In- 
convenience, the Marquis of Irate has constructed, at his 
own expense, a ship canal and docks a little below the 
town. These works are on the most magnificent scale. 
The inner basin occupies a space of not less than 18 
acres ; and there Is an outer basin occupying a space of 
about acre, for the accommodation of ships and 
steamers of large burden. These great works are now 
(18:i9) almost complete. They will, no doubt, odd 
greatly to the trade and importance of Cardiff; and, it Is 
to be noiied, also to the fortune of their public-spirited 
proprietor. The limits of the pari, and municipal boux>- 
darics coincide, and comprise an extent of 1,191 acres. It 
is joined with the hors, of Cowbri^ and Llantrlssent, in 
sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. Previously to the Re- 
form Act, the franchise was vested in the burgesses. 
Registered electors in 1 837-38, ^0. Markets, Wednesday 
and Saturday : fairs, June 29., Sept. 19., Nov. 30. 

CARDIGAN, a marit. co. of S. Wales, stretching, in 
the form of a crescent, along the S.E. shore of Cardigan 
Bay, having N. the cos. of Merioneth and Montgomery, 
E. Radnor and Brecon, and S. Caermarthen and Pem- 
broke. Area 432,000 acres. Surface mountainous and 
hilly, Interspersed, however, with several fine valleys, of 
which the principal are those of the Teify, or iVlvy, 
Rheidiol, and Ystwith, so called from the rivers, the 
larsest in the co., by which they are intersected. The 
soli along the shore of this co., particularly between Llan 
Rhystyd and Llan Non, is a light sandy loam and is, 
perhaps, the finest turnip and barley soil In the empire ; 
it is, in fact, in some places alleged te have produced, 
with little or no manure, an uninterrupted succession of 
good, or at. least tolerable, barley cxqps, for a period 
reaching beyond the memory of man I iDavie$*s S,9Vales, 
i. 163.) But this continued succession of com crops has 
unhappily been tried in places where the soil Is less 


see. Estates of all sizes, from the smallest patches, which 
in some distrs. are very numerous, up to several thou- 
sands a year. Farms sunilarly divided. Average rent of 
land, in 1810, 4«. 8|tf.an acre. Sliver, lead, and copper, have 
all been found in Cardiganshire; and at one time the 
silver mines were an object of great attention, and yielded 
a considerable produce ; but for a lengthened period they 
have been wholly abandoned, and little or no attention 
is now paid to those of copper and lead. Slates arc 
quarried in different parts of the co., and are largely ex- 
ported from Cardigan and Abeiystwith. Manufactures 
unimportant. Frincipal towns, Cardigan, Aberystwith, 
Tregaron, Lampeter, &c. At the last-mentioned place 
is a college, established in 1822, for the education of the 
Welsh clergymen. Cardiganshire contains 5 bunds, and 
66 pars., and had, in 1831, 13,646 inhab. houses, 13,6.52 
families, 64,780 inhab., of whom 30,863 were mMes and 
83,912 females. It returns 1 mem. to the H. of C. for 
the CO., and 1 for the hors, of Cardigan, Aberystwith, 
Lampeter, and Adpar. Registered electors for the co., 
1837-w, 1,829. Sum paid for the relief of the poor only 
in 1837-38, 16,5921. Annual value of real property In 1815 
146,9331. 

Cabdu^n, a sea-port and pari. bor. of S. Wales, 
cap. CO. Cardigan, on the N. bank of the Telvy, 5 m. 
from its embouchure in St. George’s Channel, 196 in. 
W.N.W. London. Pop. of old bor. (1831) 2,795; but 
the present pari, bor., which includes the suburbs of 
Bridgend and Abbey Hamlet, had, in 1831, a pop. of very 
near 3,000. The principal street is spacious, but the 
others are narrow and irregular, and the town contdiiz 
a large proportion of small, mean tenements. Becentlj', 
however, not only the number qf houses has been a good 
deal increased, but their quality has also been materially 
Improved. {Soundairy R^rt.) A stone bridge crosses 
the river, and connects the town with Bridgend, in 
Pembrokeshire; and there is another bridge across a 
deep inlet of the river on the W. side of the town. It 
has an ancient church, a free grammar-school for 30 boys, 
a national, and another charity school, in which 130 children 
are educated, a handsome co. hall, and a co. gaol. IVo 
towers, the remains of Its ancient castle, still exist on acom- 
roanding site above the river. Market, Saturday; annnal " 
fairs, Feb. 13th, April 8th, Sept. 6th, and Dec. ikh. The 
town has no manufacture of any consequence. A bar at 
the river’s mouth is a great Impediment to navigarion, 
and makes the entrance to the harbour very dangerous In 
rough weather. In moderate weather, and at tprliig 
tides, vessels of from 300 to 400 tons may come up to the 
town; but the general trade is confined to vetsds of 
from 15 to 100 tons. There belonged to the port. In 1337, 
275 vessels, of the burden of 14,436 tons, majuaed ^ l,QiD 
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mmen ; bufc of these ships a ^ood many rery rarely visit 
the port : the letter extends Arum below f isliguard on 
the 8. to Aberevon on the N. Bxporls, slate, com, and 
bttfeler $ imports, coal, culm, timber and deals, limestone, 
end articles ot generu consumption. 

Cardigan, comtdntly with Aborystwith, Lampeter, and 
Adpar, returns 1 mem. to the 11. of C. Previously to Uie 
Reform Act, the ft-anchise (in Cardigan) was vested in 
the burgesses, who were created by being presented by 
a Jury of burgesses at the court of the corporation. Re- 
gistered electors in the 4 bors., in 1837-38, 939. The 
town is divided into 2 wards, and governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors. 

CARDONA, a fortified town of Spain, Catalonia, 
in a rugged country on the Cardanet, 36 m. N. W. Bar- 
celona. Pop. 2,962. Near it, on the S.W., is a mountain 
of solid rock-salt, which neither the erosion caused by 
the rains, nor the mining operations that have been con- 
tinued for ages, seem to have power materially to di- 
minish. (See Catalonia.1 Being exceedingly hard, the 
rock is first bUsted with gunpowder, and afterwards dug 
out with pickaxes : it is then ground, and laid up in the 
government storehouses. Vases, crucifixes, and other 
articles, are made out of it, which stand very well in 
the atmosphere of ^ain, but soon liquify in a moist 
climate. (MifUmoj Toeeiuend, 1. 190.) 

CARENTAN, a town of France, d6p. La Manche, 
cap. cant., on the Xante, near its embouchure, 16 ro. 
N. N.W. St Ld. Fop. 2,801. It is situated in the 
middle of a marsh, and is indifferently fortified, and un- 
healthy. Small vessels come up to the town, which has 
some manufactures of lace and cotton. 

G ARIA CO, a marit. town of Venesuela, prov. Cu- 
mana, in a large plain near the head of the gufph of the 
same name, 38 m. E.N.E. Cumana; lat. 10<^ 3CK N.,long. 
(QO 4(y Pop, 7,000. The town is small, and its cli- 
mate is unhealthy ; but it has some trade, and its vicinity 
is extensively cultivated with cotton, Ac. (Geog, Account 
qf Colombia.) 

CARl ATI, a tea-port town of Naples, prov. Calabria Ci- 
tra, cap. cant., on a high promontory washed by the Ionian 
Sea, 18 m. S.E. Rossano. Fop. 8,000. Though the seat 
of a bishopric, it is a desolate, wretched-looking place, 
surrounded by dilwidated walls, and having a castle in 
ruins. It has suflered much from the attacks of the 
Turks and Algerines, and more recently firom the depre- 
dation of brigands, who, in 1806, made the cause of legi- 
timacy subservient to their own predatory purposes. It 
is now, however, beginning to Improve. The best manna 
of Calabria is found in its environs, and the rivers flimisli 
fish in abundance. (Croeen’s Cafe6rt‘a, p. 223.) 

CARIGNANO, an Inl. town of N. Italy, king, of 
Sardinia, dlv. of Turin, cap. distr., on the left bank of 
the Fo, which is here crossed by a wooden bridge, Urn. 
S. Turin. Fop. 7,000. It is surrounded by old walls, 
lias a handsome square, a fine church, ipveral convents, 
two hospitals, and a college, and some remains of its 
ancient castle: A good deal of silk is produced in the 
neighbourhood, and there are several filatures in the 
town. Carignano is also celebrated for its confection 
ary. It has been several times taken; the French 
sacked it in 1644. (Rampoldi ; Diet. Gdog., %c.) 

CARINI, a town of SIcUy, prov. Palermo, cap. cant., 
on the rivulet of the same name, near where it falls 
into the sea, 12 m. W*.N.W. Palermo. Fop. (Inc. cant.) 
8,684. It stands on a rising ground in a boautiftil situation ; 
is a respectable and clean town ; and has a Gothic castle, 
with several churches, convents, and public buildings. 

Near Carini are the ruins of the ancient Hyeeara^ a 
small but rich city, sacked by Niclas, who, on that occa- 
sion, captured Lais, the famous courtesan. (Smyth's 
Sici^ dT 69 ) 

CARINTHIA and CARNIOLA (Germ. Kamthen 
and Krain) Ducbibs or, two contiguous inland pro- 
vinces of the Austrian empire ; the former being in- 
cluded in the ancient Norieum^ and the latter in TUyri- 
eum : they now respectively form the northern and cen- 
tral portions of the kingdom of Illyria as established in 
1816, chiefly between lat. 460 3(F and 47^* i(y N.,and long. 
12^4(y and I604O' B. ; having N. Salsburg and Styria, £. 
Styria, 8. Croatia and Istrla, and W. apart of the govern- 
meat of Trieste, the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, and 
the Tyrol. Area, 6,930 sq. m. (326*69 Germ.). Pop. 
0838)748,786, about 8-6II1S of which belong to Camiola. 
These provs. compose that part of Illyria forming the go- 
vernment of Laybacb, and are divided into 6 circles, vis. 
.Carinthia Into tUagenfiirt and Vlllach, or Lower and 
Upper Garlntbia ; and Camibla into those of Laybach, 
Adelsberg, and Neustadtl. Thowhole country is moun- 
telnous : the great Alpine chain which passes firom the 
Tyrol ihTom into Himgary (see AusraiA, Eis- 

ma or, p. W.), txnm^ Carlnthia on the N., and ito 
southern parallel chain, with its second ramification or 
the Julian snd Qamle Alps, run through the W. mid S. 
vM of Camiola, and on us N. sepandMt from Carlnthia. 
Theareat Mylm chain consists in lu whole extent of 
'iraBlIe, gneiss, quarts, mica, and clay-siate, and othe 
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primary rocks, and contains many metallic ores: the 
Camic and Julian Alps have chiefly a calcareous form- 
ation, and the latter abound with ravines, caverns, and 
grottos. They are comparatively poor In metallic pro- 
ducts. There ore fertile valleys between the mountain 
ranges ; but the country generally is sterile and bare, and 
dees not yield com enough for the consumption of its 
luhabltants, the deficiency being made up by Imports from 
Hungary. Carinthla Is more abundantly watered than 
Caralola ; the Dravo intersects the former prov. In its 
whole length ; the Save rises in the latter, and runs with 
a S.E. course through its N. and E. divisions: both 
greatly assist the traflic of tliese provinces. There 
are several moderate-sized lakes, as the Worthsce, 
Ossiacher-see, Muhlstadter-see, in the central part of 
Carlnthia, and the Czirknitzcrsee and others in the 
W. and N.W. parts of Camiola, besides many small 
ones. The temperature depends chiefly upon the eleva- 
tion ; but, except in 8. Camiola, the clunate is generally 
cold, and unfavourable to agriculture. According to 
Becker (Handel's Lexicon^ 1836), the surface of the 
conjoined provs. is thus divided: — Arable ^d, 678,9!i:i 
Eng. acres ; vineyards, 23,909 do. ; meadows and gar- 
dens, 792,015 do. ; commons, 1,085,089 do. ; forobts, 
2.174,177 do. ; total, 4,75r),285 do. 

The respective quantities of the chief agricultural pro- 
ducts are stated to be— Wheat, 88,134 £ug. quarters ; 
rye, 187,261 do. ; barley, 126,862 do. ; oats, 361, (i74 do. ; 
wino, 3,330,601 Eng. imp. gall. 

Wheat, barley, and wine, are principally produced in 
Camiola; rye and oats in Carlnthia. Buckwheat, 
millet, hump, and flax, are also grown, and the flax of 
Camiola is said to be the best in the empire. The 
extent of surface devoted to gardens and vineyards in 
Carlnthia is very inferior to that so appropriated in 
Camiola, in the S. of which duchy the finest apricots, 
peaches, apples, pears, and plums, arc produced, besides 
a considerable quantity of good wine. On the other 
hand, in Carinthla, the pasture lands arc extensive, and 
cattle are reared in much larger numbers than in Car- 
niola, as will be seen by tho following table from Becker's 
Handel's Lcsicont 1836; andtheNa/. A'»c:yc/.:— 



Hones. 

Oun. 

Cows. 

Sheet!. 

Cnrinthla 

38..^^S 

110, .146 

165,842 

S87.671 

Chrniola • - 

14 .80S 

48,360 

6.0,6H6 

63.004 


The horse8,which are large and strong, are bred mostly in 
the volley of the Gail, and elsewhere, in Upper Carinthia. 
The sheen yield only inferior wool, llogs and goats 
are plentiful. Tho Alps are inhabited by bears, which 
make great havoc amongst smaller animals. Chamois, 
deer, hares, foxes, &c., are, however, found, as well as 
a great variety of feathered game. Tho rivers and 
lakes, and especially the Drove and the Ossiacherseo, 
abound with salmon, trout, and other superior fish. 
Bees are numerous, especially In 8. Camiola; of 
late years the rearing of silk-worms has increased. 
The principal wealth of Carinthla is in the produce of 
its mines, iron is found throughout the whole extent 
of the primary Alpine chain, and is also procured in the 
Camic Alps. Copper is mined in several places, but 
although tne quantity of ore be inexhaustible, the hanl- 
ness of the stone in wniph it is found, and other dilficulties 
oppose serious obstacles to the attidnment of any great 
supply of metal. The lead mine of the orc-mountoin near 
Vlllach is the largest and most produceive of that metal 
in the empire : It yields annually 33,000 centner of pure 
metal ; other mines in the duchy afford yearly about 20,000 
centner. Zinc, silver, and quicksilver, are likewise 
met with, and near lliittenberg antimony is found in 
conjunction with iron. There are some iron and lead 
mines in Camiola, but those of the greatest importance 
in that prov. are the celebrated quicksilver mines of 
Idria, the richest in Europe. Coal, peat, marble, 
building stone, various clays, talc, asbestos, jasper, beryl, 
opal, emerald, garnets, are found in various parts of the 
country. The following shows the average annual pro- 
duce of some of .the mines in both provinces : — Bar 
iron, 271,925 cwt. ; cast iron, 9,942 cwt. ; lead and lead 
ore, 60A93 cwt. ; copper, 78 cwt. ; coals, 49,614 cwt. 

Manufacturing industry in Carinthia Is mostly con- 
fined to working up its raw produce, and especially its 
metallic ores. The Nat. Eneye. a few years since enu- 
merated 20 fomaces, and 61 forges. Iron-plate and steel 
works. It gives 130,637 centner as the quantity of iron 
and steel wares annually made. Besides these manu- 
fectures, there were 2 of woollen, one of silk, and many 
of cotton fabrics, and a whitewlead foctory : most of these 
were in the capital. In Camiola the manufactures are 
more Important, atthough still inferior in amount to 
those in many other Austrian provinces. Most of the 
rural mole ncnnilatlon follow linen weaving, in addition 
to their amrieoltural occupations ; while their wi^ spin 
thread. Both these articles are generally coarA; but 
{ titere are some fine linen aud lace manulhctuiis, and 
many of woollen cloth, flannel, worsted stockings, lea- 
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ther, &c. Iron manufncturet, and others of wooden 
articles, also occupy many hands, and In I^aybach there 
is a very extensive porcelain and earthenware fectory. 
The pnno^l exports from Camiola are steel wares, 
timber, and wooden articles (to about 163,600 guilders), 
glass wares, linens (about 2,600 pieces), felt hats, wax, 
wine, to Carlnthia; flour to Trieste; quicksilver to 
Lower Austria, &c. Its imports are Hungarian and 
Italian wines, salt, oil, fhiit, colonial produce, with cofihe, 
sugar, various manutkctured fabrics, tobacco, a large sup- 
ply of homed cattle, &c. The exports of home produce 
are not probably much below the value of its imports ; 
but considerable wealth is derived to the prov. from the 
traflic through It, and conveyance of goods from Austria, 
Carlnthia, Croatia, &c., to Trieste, and the other ports on 
the Adriaitc. The town of Gottscheer, where a German 
colony is situated, has a remarkable commercial activity, 
and its goods are widely difilised over Hungary and the 
N. W. provinces of the empire, as well as in many other 
parts of Euremp : Laybach, the cap., is the other chief 
place of trade. The exports of Carlnthia are almost 
confined to its raw and manufactured mineral products, 
and cattle. Klagenfurt, the cap., and Villach, are its 
principal commercial towns. The Inhab. of these 
provs. are mostly of the Slavonian race, denominated 
Wendes or Vandals ; tn Carlnthia, however, those of 
German are to those of Slavonian stock as 172 to 95. 
The Drave formerly separated the two races. Carlnthia 
has been always considered as a German prov. of Uie 
Austrian empire, and has enjoyed peculiar privileges. 
It has its own diet, consisting of 4 ranks —the upper 
clergy, nobility, knights, and the representatives of the 
roviu burghs and market towns ; but Its internal ad- 
ministration is subordinate to the government autlio. 
rities at Laybach. The high criminal and other judicial 
courts of Carlnthia arc at Klagenfurt. The Lutheran 
religion made considerable progress in this prov. in the 
16th century, until checked by the government : there 
are now scarcely 20,000 Protestants, mostly in Upper 
Carlnthia. The state assembly in Carniola is in most 
respects similarly constituted with that of Styria, with 
which prov. it was formerly united. The whole pop. 
of Carniola is Homan Catholic — a robust, contented, 
and frugal people. The Carinthians have, to a great 
extent, the character and disposition of Italians. They 
are said to be more inclined to Indolence than their 
southern neighbours, and are often ignorant and supersti- 
tious. Both prt>vB. formed parts of the empire of Charle- 
magne, and afterwards belonged to the dukes of Friuii. 
After passing through various hands, the house of 
Austria became possessed of Carniola in 1245, and of 
Carlnthia in 1321. In 1809 these countries were annexed 
to the empire of Napoleon, and remained connected with 
it till 1814, when they were restored to Austria. {Ocsierr. 
^ai. Erucye. art. Kamthen and Kraiui Dict^G4ogra- 
phique.) 

CAUIPE, a town and valley in Venezuela, prov. 
Cumana, 40 m. S.E. that city. The town is the chief 
scat of the Chayma Indian missions. The valley is 
celebrated for a remarkable cavern In a limestone form- 
ation, at least 2,800 ft. In depth, and for some distance 
60 or 70 ft. high. It is inhabited by multitudes of 
birds, called guacharos, a species of Caprim^dg^»^ the 
young of which are annually destroyed In groat numbers 
by the Indians, for the sake of the fat with which the 
lining membrane of their abdomen is laden, and of which 
excellent oil is made. Humboldt visited ‘ this cavern. 
(See his Personal Narrative^ vol. li.) 

CARISBROOKE, a par. and vllloM of England, Isle 
of Wight, liber^W. Medina, situated by a rivulet, at the 
base of a conical hill, surmounted by its castle or fortress, 
73 m. S. W. London. Area of par. 8,880 acres : pop. of 
do. (1831) 4,718. Some portions of the fortress are, very 
old ; but it was repaired and greatly augmented In the 
reign of Elizabeth. The walls of the old fortress (a 
parallelogram enclosing an area of 1^ acre, with its keep 
in the centre) are comprised within the more modern 
fortifications, which enclose an area of about 90 acres. 
The latter have 5 bastions, and a deep moat ; and are 
connected with a fine terrace, nearly 1 m. in length. The 
par. church stands on an acclivity opposite the castle : it 
IB a Normim structure, originally attached to a CIrtertian 
monastery, founded in the reign of the Conqueror ; some 
remains of which exist at a farm-house on its site. The 
most celebrated event In the annals of Carisbrooke Cas. 
tie is the confinement of Charles I. for IS months within 
its walls, immediately previous to his being delivered up 
to the parliamentary forces. Subseuuently, his children 
were also Imprisoned in this castle; and his eldest 
daughter died in It, at the age of 15. It continues to be 
the residence and head-quarters of the governor of the 
Isle of Wight ; and a considerable body of troops are 
usually itaUoned In it. There ore many pleasant villas 
scatWred over the parish; within which, also, is the 
genAl workhouse of the Island ; whose inmates, in 1631, 
‘Inadmn augmentation of 676 persons to the pop. 

CARLBE, a small village of Hlndostan, prov. Aurun- 
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gabad, 84 m. N.W. Poonah, near which are some re* 
malrfcable cave-temples, excavated In a spur from a chain 
of hills running £. and W.; the chief cavern is said to 
be 6,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and fisces due W. 
A little to the left, before the entrance, stands a large 
pillar, surmounted by three sculptured lions back to 
back. The temple is entered nnoer a noble horse-shoe 
arch, through a small square doorway In a kind of por- 
tico screen, which in great part fills up the arch, and 
abounds with laboured workmanship. To one third of 
its height, it Is covered with various figures in bas-relief; 
and one of these in a dandng attitude Is exceedingly 
graceful : the ends of this screen are ocoupled to the 
some height with the figures of gigantic elephants, pro- 
jecting in alto-relievo, and well carved. After entering 
the cave, which is 40 paces long by 14 broad, Mrs. Gra- 
ham observes, “ when arc lookra round, we almost fim- 
eied ourselves In a Gothic cathedral.'* Unlike the 
Buddhlc cave-temples of Daug, Ellora, &c., the roof ia 
arched, rising to an astonishing height, supported by 21 
pillars along each side, and above these by ribs of teak, 
which are fitted by teeth into corresponding holes In the 
rock above. The pillars are mostly hexagonal, each 
with a bell-shaped capital, surmounted by two elephants 
with their trunks entwined, and each carrring one 
female, and two male, figures. On several of the 
columns there arc inscriptions, which have recently been 
translated (see Journal of Ihe Asiat, Soc. qf Bi’ngal^ 
vol. Hi.), and from one of them dt would appear that 
this temple was constructed a.d. 176. The cave is semi- 
circular at its termination : opposite the entrance is a 
structure with a dome, on which is fixed a huge teak 
umbrella, an ornament common in the temples of Buddha; 
but no separate cells, opening from the main temple, 
have been noticed, though such have been supposed 
characteristic of Buddhic structures. (Erskine in Bom^ 
hay Trans, iii. 512., &c. ; Gruhamt Journal qfa Jtesid. 
in India, pp. 63—65. ; Mod. Trav. x. 269— 272., &c.) 

CARI.kKTINI, a town of Sicily, prov. Syracuse, 
19 m. N.W. Syracuse. Top. 4,17H. It was built by 
Cliarles V. for the he.ad.quartei*B of the Sicilian army; 
but the design was never completed, and since the earth- 
quake of 1693, by which it was partially destroyed, it has 
become a miserable place. (Smyth's Sicily, p. 159.) 

CAKLINGFORD, a seaport town of Ireland, co. 
I.outh, .on tlie S. side of Carllngford lough, 10 m. B. 
Dundalk. Pop., in 1831, 1,319. Carllngford lough is 
8 m. in deptli, by from 1 to 14 m. wide, with deep water 
and secure anchorage, but bmng situated between lofty 
mountains, is liable to sudden squalls. The bar at the 
entrance has 8 ft. water at low-water springs, 17 ft. at 
ordinary high water, and 26 ft. at springs. This bay Is 
well stocked with excellent oysters, tne fishing of which 
employs most part of the pop. of Carllngford. It re- 
turned 2 mems. to the Irish parliament, but was dis- 
franchised at the Union. {Nimmo's SaiEng Directions for 
the Irish Coasts, ^c.) 

CARLISLE, a city of England, co. Cumberland, on a 
gentle eminence, in an extensive plain at the confluence 
of the Eden, Calduw, and Peteril, which nearly surround 
it; 260 m. N.N.W. London, and 98 m. N. by W. Man- 
Chester. Pop., in 1801, 10,221; 1821,16,486; and 1631, 
20,006. The great increase of pop., particularly since 1821, 
is attributed to the increase of manufactures, and the liu 
flux of Irishmen and Scotchmen to the mills and railroads. 

^ The Edcb is crossed by an elegant and expensive 
bridge, finished in 1817, consisting of 6 large and 5 
smaller arches ; the Caidew has two bridges, and the 
smaller stream of the Peteril one. The principal streets 
diverge from the market-place, an Irregular area in the 
middle of the town: though not regularly arranged, 
several of tliem arc well built, and they arc generally well 
paved anil lighted, and plentifully supplied with water. 

Carlisle is the seat of a bishopric, founded by Henry I., 
and remodelled by Henry VIII. after the dissolution of 
the monasteries, with whose lands he largely endowed 
It. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction extends over 93 pars., 
containing the whole of Westmoreland and great part of 
Cumberland. The revenues of the see amounted, at on 
average of the three years ending with 1881, to 2,213/, a 
year. The catiiedral, having been repaired at diflbrent 
periods, exhibits various kinds of architecture : the E. 
window is said to lie the finest specimen of the kind in 
England. The dignitaries, beside the bishop, are a dean, 
4 prebendaries, and 8 minor canons. The only put of the 
nave of the cathedral which remains forms the parochlid 
church of St. Mary: that of St. Guthbert is a plun build- 
ing, erected in 1778. There are two chapda of ease, 
both built in 1828— Trinity church, in the perpendicular 
Gothic style, in the suburb of Caldew-gate ; and Christ 
Church, in the early English style, in tiie suburb of 
Dotcher-gate: each has accommodation for 3,000 per- 
sons. The other places of worship are those of Presby- 
terians, Independento, two denominations Of Methodists, 
^Baptists, R. Catholics, and the Society of Friends. The 
grammar-school was foundedby Henry V 11 1 . There are 
I also Lancastrian and nathmal schools, St. lVUrlck*s 
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chool for oducating 400 children of ail Aonomlnatlonf, a 
fchool of Industry for females. &c. The county inOrmary 
U in the town, and It has a fever hospital, a dispensary, 
*c. An academy for the encouragement of the One 
orta was formed In 18S2. a mechanics' institute in 18S4, 
and a literary and philosophical institution in 1885: a 
handsome building, erected in 1839, for the accommo* 
datton of these societies, contains a museum and a 
theatre for lectures. There are two subscription libraries 
and newsrooms. — one of the latter a chaste new build- 
ing opened in 1831,—. and two weekly newspi^rs. The 
environs aflbrd many delightful rides and walks. Races 
take place in autumn, at tiie Swifts, a fine course on the 
S. bank of the Eden. The ancient castle, which stands on 
an eminence over the river, consists of an outward and 
inner wall, each of great thickness, and of a great square 
tower, constructed according to the ancient mode of de- 
fence. The ramparts command a very fine view. It haa 
a governor, lieut.-govemor, &c. ; but is now used only 
os an infantry barrack and armoury. 

The cf(p, technically so called, which formed the an- 
cient bor. of Carlisle, is confined within limits which, in 
1831, had only a pop. of 8,366. It is a corporation by pre- 
scription ; and obtained confirmations and extensions of 
its privileges by a series of 18 charters, terminating with 
13 Charles I., which was the governing charter. Under the 
new municipal act, the government is vested in a mayor, 
10 aldermen, and 30 common-councilmen, chosen annually 
by the rate-payers, whose number in 1838 was 989. There 
are eight guilds or firatemities of trades ; admisslou into 
any one of which is by birth or apprenticeship only ; and 
admission into one of the guilds is a preliminary requi- 
site to the freedom of the city. Carlisle has sent 2 mem. 
to the H. of C. since the reign of Edward I.; tlie right 
of election, previously to the Reform Act, being in resi- 
dent and non-resident freemen. The boundaries of the 
pari. bor. were attended by the Boundary Act, so as to 
embrace, not merely the city, but also the suburbs and 
a ronsidendile contiguous circle. Fop. of pari. bor. in 
1831, 21,072: houses taxed at 10/. and upwarus, 887. Re- 

S stored electors in 1837-38, 1,013. The election of mem- 
»rs for the B. division of the co. is also held here. 

The court of the mayor and bailiffs sits weekly, and 
holds personal pleas to any amount Feti^ sessions 
are held on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The police 
consists, besides a constable for each township, of a 
superintendent, 3 day men, and 20 night men. There 
Is no city gaol, prisoners being confined in the county 
gaol, an extensive and well -constructed building at the 
B. entrance to the city, or in the house of correction: 
a subterraneous passage, through which the prisoners 
are brought to trial, connects both these places of con- 
finement with the county court-house. The county as- 
sises, and the quarter sessions, at Easter and Midsum- 
mer, are held in this building, which was erected in 1810 
on the site of the ancient citMel : it has two magnificent 
towers. The revenues of the coiporatlon, amounting to 
about 1,800/. a year, arise from tolls, rents, and shares In 
public companies. 

The buildings for corporate and other public purposes 
connected with the government of the place, are the town- 
hall, guildhall, and council-chamber. Cotton is the staple 
manuGseture of the town, 8 mills for the spinning of cot. < 
ton, employing M86 hands, having been at work here in 
1839, exclusive of factories for weaving checks, ginghams, 
and other fabrics, both in the city and along the Caldew. 
One of the mills recently erected has a chimney 306 ft. 
high ! The hatting trade is also extensive ; and there 
are several dye-works, print-works, iron-foundries, tan- 
yards, and breweries. Coal for manufacturing and do- 
mestic purposes is brought lW>m Gilslond, 12 m. distant; 
and from other collieries, about 20 m. distant. A con- 
siderable part of the mannfacturlng pop. of Carlisle used 
to be in a very depressed condition ; but, on the whole, | 
the city Is thriving, and its general aroect Is good. The | 
situation of the dty, on the great N.w. road from Lon- | 
cashlre to Glasgow and Edinburgh, tends to increase its 
trade, which Is still fbrther promoted ^ the railway 
constructed between it and Newcastle. The navigation 
of the Eden being greatly impeded by shoals, a canal, 
suitable for vessels of 100 tons' burden, has been cut to 
Bowness, on the Solway Frith, 11. m. distant. The 
trade with Live^KK)! and Ireland is carried on bf 
steamers. 

The followfaiff table shows the amount of tonnage for a 
series of years, mstinguishlng the amount Inwards and oub> 
wards i iBsothat' of the foreign from the coasting trader— 
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Markets ore held on Wednesilay and Saturday ; fairs 
on the Saturdays licfore IVhltsuntide and Martinmas ; 
also a statute-fair on 26th Aug. and 14 days after, 
during the continuance of wliich no attachment from the 
city civil courts can be executed ; and another on 19th 
Sept. The banks are, the Carlisle City and District Bank, 
the Carlisle and Cumberland Banking Co., a branch of the 
Cumberland Union Banking Ca, thehouse of Monkhou&e, 
Head, and Co., and a eavings* bank. The village’ of 
Stanwix, N. of the Eden, may be considered as a sub- 
urb of Carlisle, though not included within its corporate 
or parliamentary limits. Its ancient church, dedlcateti to 
St. Michael, is built on the site and out of the ruins of the 
Roman station of Congavata, which stood along the 
rampart of the woU of Severus. Pop. of the village 
in IKll, 646. {Hist, and Antiq. qf CarUste ; Municipal 
Remortss Sessional Papers j Dugdale*s Cathedrals.) 

Carlisle was a Roman station, under the name of 
Luguvallum, as is attested by vestiges of the Roman 
wall, and by many Roman relics discovered here at 
various times. The Saxons called it Coer Lull, whence 
its present name is derived. William the Conqueror 
built the castle ; and during the wars between England 
and Scotland, Carlisle was a frequent object of attai’k. 
It surrendered, without making any opposition, to tlie 
pretender Charles Edward, in slf45 ; but on his being 
compelled to evacuate it, on the approach of tiie Brili)«h 
forces, he left behind him a small garrison, wliicli sur- 
rendered at discretion : the oflScers of this garrison were 
subsequently executed at London as traitors, and their 
heads exposed on the gates and walls of Carlisle. 

CARLOFORTE, a sea-port town of the Sardini.in 
States, on the small island of San Pietro, near the 
S.W. coast of Sardinia ; lat. 390 8' 28'' N., long. 8° 17' 
28" E. Pop. 2,830. The streets arc in “tolerable” 
order, and it is surrounded by a wall, and has some for. 
tifications. It is moderately healthy. Tlie inhabitants 
are engciged in the anchovy tmd coral fisheries, and in 
the manufacture of salt. {Smyth's Sardinia, p. 310.) 

CARLOTA, LA, a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, 
cap. dep. of its own name, 17 m. S.W. Cordova. Pop. 
3,102. It is one of the chief seats of tlie foreign colonists 
planted in Andalusia in 1768, in the view of peopling and 
fertilising the Sierra Morena. It is a pretty town, and 
the Inhab., who are clean and thriving, have some manu- 
factures of hempen and linen cloths. {Jnglis's Spain in 
1830, il. 42. ; MHUmo.) 

CARLOW, or CATHERLOUGII, an ini. co. of 
Ireland, prov. Leinster, lying mostly on the E. side of 
the Barrow, having S. and E. Wexford and Wicklow, 
N. the latter and luldare, and W. Queen's co. and Kil- 
kenny. Area 219,863 acres, of which 2:1,030 are unim- 
proved mountain and bog. Surface on the S. border 
mountainous, but elsewhere gently undulating. Besides 
the Barrow, by which it is partly intersected and partly 
bounded, it is watered by the Slancy. Soil in the 
mlands a light gravel ; in the lowlands a fertile loam. 
This is one of the principal dairy cos. in Ireland; 
and the stock of cows has latterly been a good deal 
meliorated by the introduction of Ayrsiiire, and other 
improved breeds from Great Britain. Estates middle- 
sised: and that minute division of land among the 
occupiers, so destructive of the best Interests of the 
country, has prevailed less here than in most other 
parts of Ireland. Agriculture is, in consequence, in a 
much more advanced state here than in many other 
Irish cos.; there is a considerable breadth of land under 
green crop ; and improved farming implements are 
pretty generally introduced. Average rent of land 16s. 
an acre. Manufactures and minerals of no import- 
ance. Carlow is divided into 5 baronies and 60 parishes, 
and sends 3 mems. to the H. of C., via. 2 for the co., and 
1 fog the bor. of Carlow. Registered electors for the co. 
in 1837-38, M38. In 1831 Carlow had 18,275 inhabited 
houses ; 14,609 families ; and 81,988 inhab., of whom 
40,149 were males,.and 41,839 females. 

Carlow, a pari, bor., the principal town of the above 
co., and the place where the assises are held, on the 
Barrow, where it Is Joined by the Burren, 46 m. S.W. 
Dublin. The town, properly so called, lies wholly on the 
left bank of Uie Barrow ; but it is connected by a brlitye 
with the suburb of Graigue, on the opposite side of the 
river In Queen's co. : this suburb has been induded In 
the pari, bor., which extends over a space of 496 acres, 
and had. In 1831, a pop. of 10,714. It is a well-built, 
thriving town. It has an old castle, now in ruins, but 
once a place of considerable stren^ and importance ; 
a parish church with a spire; a handsome R. Cath. 
cathedral church, opened in 1834: a R. Cath. college, and 
convent ; barracks ; a lunatic district asylum for the 
cos. of Carlow, Wicklow, Wexford, and Kilkenny, 
erected in 1880 at a cost of nearly 26,000/. ; an elegant 
new court-house ; a co. gaol ; co. infirmary, Ac. Be- 
sides tiie R. Cath. college, fitted for the accomma^tton 
of 200 students, there is adiocesan school, and nuKroua 
charity-schools both for Protestants and Cipcdics. 
There are also several charitable institutions. 



cAUl.owrrz. carlsruhe. S4i 

Being situated on a navigable river, communicating partly by a mound, and partly by a wooden bridge. The 
with Waterford on the one hand, and with Dublin, by harbour is large and safe, with water suilteient to 
means of the Clrand Canal, on tlie other, Carlow has a float the largest ships. It has 3 entranoeif, but the only 
very considerable trade. It is a great mart for the agri> one practicable for large vessels is on the S. side of the 
cultural produce, particularly the corn and butter, of town, and is defended few two strong forts. The dry 
the surrounding country, great quantities of which are docks constructed here, for the building and repair of 
sent down the river to Waterford for exportation. It men-of-war, have been formed at a vast expense ;th«y 
has also some large flour mills, and an extensive malt* are of great extent, and have been cut out of the solid 
ing business ; and fhmishes considerable supplies both granite rock. It is the principal, or rather, the only, 
of flour and malt to Dublin. It has 2 breweries and a station of the Swedish fleet. The town is well built, 
distillery ; and paid duty, in 18:)6, on 59,677 bushels of consisting partly of brick, but principally of wooden 
malt. Postage, in 1830, 1,391/. ; in 1836, 1,4414 The houses. The arsenal, and other buildings connected 
Bunk of Ireland has opened a branch here. with the docks and shipping, are on a largo scale ; and 

Carlow is a place of great antiquity, and has various there are also 2 handsome churches, an hotel for the 
charters ; by the last of these, in 1671, the bor. consists prefect, an hospital, a lazaretto, &c. There is a great 
of a sovereign, elected annually, and 12 self-elected free deficiency of good water ; that which Is obtained from 
burgesses. From 1613 down to the union with Groat the wells sunk In the town is brackish, so that when rain- 
Britain it sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C., and since waterfalls, recourse has to be had to springs distant 
the union it has sent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of C., about 3 m. There are some manufactures of canvas 
who, till the p.*issing of the Reform Act, was retained by and linen, with anchor forges, tanneries, &c. The trade 
the sovereign and burgesses. Registered electors in of the town is but inconsiderable; the exports consist 
18:)7>S8, 410. {Railway Report ; Boundary Report 4re.) principally of iron, copper, steel, potash, tar, pitch, &c. 

CARLOWITZ, a town of the Austrian states, Sla- Carlscrona derives its name and origin from Charles 
vonia, within the military frontier, circ. Peterwardein, XI., who, in IGHO, ronferred on it considerable privileges, 
on file right bank of the l)anubo, 4 m. S.B. Peterwar- and removed the fleet thltlier from Stockholm. It has 
deiii. Pop. 5,800, most^of Servian descent. Must part since continued to be the principal station of the Swed- 
of its houses arc mere Vts, and it is only in part paved, ish fleet ; but the Admiralty, which had been long 
It contains a Greek cathedral, two otlier Greek churches, seated here, was, in 1776, transferred to Stockholm. In 
a K. Cath. church, an hospital, seminaries fur the Greek 1790, It sulTcred severely from a fire. (Coxe's TraveU in 
and Cuth. dergy, a Grcelc lyceum, and a Cath. high, the North EuropeAy*^^ 

school. The subordinate jurisdiction of the town is in CAHLSIIAMn, a sea-port town of Sweden, prov. 
tlic hands of an equal number of R. Cath. and Greek BIcking, can. h«rad., on tlic Baltic, at the mouth of the 
magistrates. It is the seat of a Greek archbishop, the Nic, .'>5 m. VV. Carlscrona ; lat. d6<=> 12' 40" N., long. 14^ 
only one belonging to that church in the Austrian em. 61* K. Pop. 4,1.50. It has 2 churches, an hospitid, with 
pire, to whom all the Austru-Greek clergy are subor- considerable manufactures of canvas, woollens, and 
dinate. {Oesterr. Nat. Encucl.) tobacco, and building-yard<«. The harbour is small, but 

CARLSBAD, a town of Bohemia, famous for its hot safe. The exports consist of iron, timber, potash, pitch, 
springs, on the Tepel, near the Kgcr, 72 m. W.N.W. and tar, toimcco, Ac. Being built prlnApaliy of wood, It 
Prague. Stationary pop. about 2,7(K). It lies in a low has sometimes suifered severely from tires, 
narrow valley, Biirrouuded by hills, covered with every CAKLSRUIIK {Charles's 7/c'/), a city of Ger- 
vuriety of foliage, and alTording the most extensive and many, cap. of the grand duchy of Baden, circ. Middle 
variecl prospects. The town consists principally of Rhine, residence of tlie grand duke, and seat of the 
lodging-houses, hotels, &c., for the accommodation of administration and principal state authorities, in the fine 
visiters to the waters; but it has some good shops and plain of the Ilanrdwald (Stag's Forest), which surrounds 
private houses, with a theatre, assembly and reading it on the N. and W. ; 4 m. E. the Rmnc,37 m. W.N.W. 
rooms, an hospital, Ac. The Sprudel, the principal Stuttgardt, 57 in. S. by W. Darmstadt, and 42 m. N.E. 
spring, is the hottest in Euro}>e ; its temperature being Strasburg. L.'it. 48^ 56 N., long. 22’ E. Pop. 
about r>‘>o Ueau., or 165° Fah. T he expansive force of the {£erghatt$\ more than 2-3d8 of whom are Pro- 

steam below forces u» the water in jets to a considerable tectants. It is built In the form of an outspread fan, or 
height , and tti guard against the danger that has some- rather wheel, round the grand-ducal palace, from which, 
tim«‘s arisen from tlic obstruction of the apertures by as a centre, 32 public routes radiate, 11 of which, form- 
whicli the water and vapour escape, it has been covered ing tlic principal streets, have been built on both sides : 
over by a solid bed of masonry. There arc several other several of these streets stretch into the forest. The high, 
springs, that of Mulilbrunncn, which is tlie most com. or long street, runs from E. to W., intersecting those 
inonly drank, has a temperature of 138<^ Fah. Baths of *abuve altuded to, and dividing the city Into a N. and S, 
all sorts are lUtini up with every accommodation. The portion. Carlsruhe is in |uirt walled, and has 7 gates, 
waters are eflicadous in a great variety of complaints, it Is a handsome, but rather dull town. Streets broad, 
but chiefly in tliose of the liver and kidneys. The walks well paved, fumishtal with foot-paths, and well lighted 
and promenades in the neiglibourhooit of the town have at night. Houses built in a great variety of styles, but 
a great deal of romantic beauty and Interest. The num- those of wood are daily giving place to brick edifices, 
ber of visitors in the season varies from 4,(KH) to 5,600. There are 9 public squares, and racing the palace, at the 
This, which is the most fashionable and aristocratical point of union of the principal streets, is a semicircular 
watering place in Europe, Is of comparatively recent range of elegant buildings, comprising the government 
origin. The springs are said to have been discovered In offices, and others attached to the palace. The grand- 
1376, by the emperor Charles IV., who, when hunting in ducal residence, a plain buildlira, composed of a centre 
the vicinity, was attracted to the spot by the erics of a and two wings, contains the Bteythurm (lead-tower), 
hound that had fallen Into one of the springs. 'I'he town from the summit of which there is an extensive pro- 
bclongs to the emperor. A congress was held here in spect; a caliinet of coins and natural objects ; a library 
1819. {Murray's Hand~Sook for S. Germany ; Spencer's of 80,000 vols. ; and the church attended by the court. 
Germany and'ihe Germans, 1. 22".'.) Towards the E. extend the large gardens and park 

CAllLSBURG, or KARLSBURG, a royal town of belonging to the palace, which are thrown open to the 
Transylvania, co. Unter-Albens, on the N. bank of the public. There are several other palaces belonging to 
Maros, 32 m. N. W. Hermanst^ ; lat. 46^ 5* 21" N., the nobility deserving of notice, ana 90 public buildings, 
long. 23‘’26*10" E. Pop. 11,300. It consists of the including 4 Protestant and Catholic churches, asyna- 
Upper town or citadel built on a hill, and the Lower gogue, town-hall, in which both chambers of the 
town, situated beneath it. The citadel Is surrounded by senate meet ; a museum, the grand-ducal, and anotlier 
walls with 7 bastions, and its principal gate is adorned theatre, a now mint, the post-office. Infantry and cavalry 
with some fine sculptures. The town has a handsome barracks, arsenal, cannon-foundry, and several hospitals. 
R. Cath. church, containing the tombs and monuments It may be worth mentioning, that Stultz, the fashionable 
of John Hunlades, and several royal and other person- London tailor, is the founder of one of these hospitals, 
ages ; the fine residence of the bishops of Transylvania, which he endowed with 100,000 florins : In return for 
a canons' college, containing the provincial archives, his generosity, he has been created a baron. The city 
royid mint, observatory with a fine collection of appa- Is supplied with water by an aqueduct Jhnn Durlach, 
rutiis, several libraries and scientific collections, an distant 2| m. E. by S. ; It is adorned by several public 
arsenal, barracks, Ac. There are also an hospital, an ec- fountains, and in the centre of the principal square is a 
rlesiastical lyceum, college, and primary school. From stone pyramid, erected to the memory of the founder of 
the Lower town a bridge 210 paces in length passes over the city. Its chief establishments for education are a 
the Maros. It is worthy of remark that the Jews, who lyceum, polytechnic, military, medical^ and veterinary 
are naturalised In no other part of Transylvania, eqjoy schools, and academics of architecture, painting, Ac. 
In Carlsburg the (bll rights of ciUscnBhip,under the pro- It possesses an excellent botanic garden, a galiSny of 
tection of the bishop. ( Oesterr. Nat. Encyc.) paintings, and a sodety of arts, unter ttie patronace of 

CARLSCRONA, or CARLSCROON, a sea-port town the grand-duke. Carlsruhe is not a i^lace of ooniUer- 
of Sweden, on the Baltic, cap. prefecture Bleking ; lot. able trade. It has some manufketures of silks, carpets, 
Sflo lO' 9*' N., long. lO^’ 33* 25^* E. Pop. 11,500. The woollens, snuff, chemical products, ftimiture, carriages, 
greater part of the town is built on the small rocky clocks, jewellery, and articles of luxury, but the pro- 
ielantNlr Tros-oe, and the rest on some adjoining islets » speiity of ita Inhabitants mainly depends on its being 
the Qpl^unicatiun with the mainland being maintained, tlie seat of tlio court, .mid the residence of the princlpiu 



^ CARLSTAD. 

cflieeri of statet. It Is quite a modern city, and hat 
rism around a bunting'Sent built by Charles William, 
Mafeirave of #|don. in 1715. {Sergkanu, AUg. Lander 
undVatk* 1888 ; Cannabteht Lekrbuck der Geogr. pp. 490, 
481 .) Mum^t Handbook, l^e.) 

CARL8TAD, a town of Sweden, cap, prefecture of 
the same name, on the Island of Tingvalla, at the 
mouth of the Klar, on the lake Weser; Tat. 16' N., 
long. 18P 80* E. Fop. 8,600. It it built of wood on a regular 
plan ; hat a haddtome cathedral, a gymnasium, an observ- 
atory, an agricultural society, a cabinet of natural history, 
and a tobacco manufacture ; and is the teat of a bishop, 
rlc, and the residence of the prefect. The opening of the 
Gotha canal has added considerably to its commerce. It 
exports copper and iron, com, salt, timber, ftc. 

C AHLSTADT, a royal free town of Austrian Croatia, 
CO. Agram, cap. clrc. of same name, at the confluence of 
the Korana and Dobra with the Kulpa, immediately be- 
yond the limit of the military flrontler, 32 m. S.W. 
Agram. Pop. inclusive of its suburb Dubovacs, 6,3fl0. 
It is well built, though mostly of wood ; has a small 
fortress, originally intended to resist the incursions of 
the Turks, and which is surrounded by ramparts, 
trenches, and palisades ; and contains a handsome pa- 
rade, barracks, and arsenal. It has 5 Cath. churches, a 
Greek church, a gymnasium, superior and girls* schools, 
a civic and military hospital, &c., and is the residence of 
a Greek bishop. Considerable quantities of the liqueur 
culled ^'osogUo are produced here. Its trade is unim- 
portant, but its inhab. derive considerable prolit from 
the conveyance of goods to the ports of the Adriatic. It 
was founded by the Archduke Charles, whose name it 
bears. {Oeaterr. Nat.Eneyc.) 

CARMAGMOLA, an ini. town of N. Italy, and Sar- 
dinia, div. Turin, cap. dlstr., near the Po, 15 in. S. by £. 
Turin. Pop. 3,800. It Is said to be well built and 
laid out : many of its streets, as well as its principal 
square, are orifomented with porticos. It contains 
several churches and convents, and an hospital, and has 
2 suburbs. It has considerable trade in silk, flax, hemp, 
corn, and cattle, for which 2 large markets are held 
weekly. This town formerly belonged to the marqul- 
sate of SaluzBO : it was taken by the French in 1691 and 
1796. _ 

CARMEL (MOUNT), a famous mountain of Syria, 
extending from the plain of Esdraelon in a N.W. di- 
rection till it terminates in the steep promontory, form- 
ing the S.W. extremity of the Bay of Acre. The name, 
Mount Carmel, is usually conflned to this promontory, 
the height of which is varioiuly estimated at flrom 1,500 
to 1,800 ft. This mountain is famous in Scripture his- | 
tory, more especially in that of Elijah, being the place ; 
where he destroyed the prophets of Baal. (1 Kings, xviii. ) | 
In more modern times, the mountain has been occupied ^ 
by monks, who have resided in grottos cut out of the^ 
rock, and in a monastery built near the summit. The 
latter was destroyed in 1821, but has since been rebuilt. 
(Eo5ffsson’s Palestine, 4fc, 1. 194.) 

CARMONA (an. Cartno), a city of Spain, prov. 
Seville, cap. dep. of same name, 80 in. E.N.E. Seville, 
56 m. W.S.W. CoMova. Fop. 20,296. It stands in a 
picturesque situation on an isolated hill, looking down 
upon the plains of Andalusia ; it is well built, and has 
7 churches, 9 convents, and 2 hospitals, some Homan 
antiquities, and a beautiful Moorish gate. It has some 
manufketuros of coarse woollen and hempen cloth, hats, 
glue, soap, delft, shoe leather, and wax candles ; but most 
of them are in a decaying state. Us environs are very 
fertile, particularly in vinos and olives ; and Townsend 
says tliat there were above 100 oil-mills in the town and 
Us immediate vicinity (vol. iJ. p. 106.). It was a place of 
importance under the Romans, and Cwsar conferred tm it 
the privileges of a Roman city. Under the Moors it was 
celebrated for its castles, palaces, and fountains, of which 
hardly any remains now exist. ( Mitlano t Insults, iJ. 47.) 

CAllNAC, a village of France, d5p. Morbihan, on a 
height at a little distance from the sea, 20 m. S.P. 
L*Orleut. It is remarkable fur very extensive remains 
ef what is brtieved to have been a druidlcal monument. 
These consist of 11 ranges of granite stones, stand- 
ing in lines nearly perpendicular to the coast. These 
•tones are of great thickness, and from 9 to 10, perhaps 
80 ft. in height. The French writers say that they are 
generally about 80 ft., uui that tlio Idghest are 22 
(French) feet above ground. But Mrs. stothard dis- 
tinctly Bfflrms that this is an exaggeration ; that the 
highest do not rise more than 15 ft. above ground, and 
that the nMdluni height Is from 9 to 12 ft. (Letters from 
Normandg, p. 866.) Their number is said to exceed 
4.000: the smallest end is fixed in the ground, and in 
soma instances flat stones, supported two of those 
thi^are upright, form vast gateways. Thb object, and 
the epoch of the construction of this extraordinary monu- 
ment, are al&e unknown. It has exercised the Ingmiuity 
«f the aiidqnailas of Bretagne ; but their researches have 
Mt been more successful chan those of our own mitl- 
qiuiies on tlw sobJect of Stonehenge 
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CARNATIC. 

CARNATIC, a voiy extensive marit. prov. of S. Hin- 
dostan, comprising a considerable portion of the terri- 
tory under the Madras presidency, it extends along the 
Coromandel coast, from Cape Comorin to the river Gon- 
degam, or between lot. 8<> and 16o N., and long. 77^ W, 
ana 80^ 3(/ E., having N. the. Northern Clrcars, W. the 
Balaghaut ceded districts, the provs. Salem and Coim- 
batoor, and the Cochin and Travancore dcnnlnloiui, and 
S. and E. the Indian Ocean, the Oulph of Manar, and 
the Bay of Bengal. Length N.E. to S.W. 660 m., 
average breadth about 90 m. Its area, population, divi- 
sions, &c., are as follows : 


The E. Ghauts intersect tUlkp^cv. in a N.E. or N. 
direction, throughout its whole extent N. of lat. 11^ 20', 
dividing it into the Upper and Lower Carnatic, or the 
countries above and nelow the Ghauts, differing of 
course greatly in elevation and proportionally in cli- 
mate. The principal rivers, theTPennar, Falaur, Cavery, 
and Vagah or Vaygaroo, all rise in the table-land above 
the Ghauts, and ridl into the ocean on the Coromandel, 
or E. coast of India. The climate of the Lower Carnatic 
is one of the hottest in the peninsula, though in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the coast it is sometimes 
mitigated by sea-breezes ; that of the Upper Carnatic is 
similar to that of Mysore. The primitive rocks of this 
region are chiefly sienite, with a small proportion of 
felspar, and all the soil of the prov. appears to consist 
of tno dibris of disintegrated sienite mountains. Near 
the sea, sand and loom prevail upon the surface, spar- 
ingly intermixed with the remains of marine animals. 
Elsewhere, according to circumstances, loam is more or 
less prevalent, mixed with various proportions of gravel 
and sand, strongly impregnatedwlth iron, and containing 
frequently large quantities of soda and common salt, 
whu'h effloresce upon the surface In dry weather. Near 
Madras the soli is heavy, and abounds with salt : thonco 
to Vellore, and in many other parts. It is so sterile as to 
nourish only the common bread troe (MeHa axadirackta), 
the Robinia mitis, Ac. Bice Is the principal crop in the 
low country ; in the highlands all kinds of small grains arc 
cultivated. Sugar is grown only in small qiiantitlcs, the 
Roll not lieing rich enough for the canes. Tobacco and a 
little indigo are <!ultivatod ; but the latter not for nxport- 
ation. The cotton raised Is chiefly of the dwarf kind ( Gos~ 
sypium herbaceum). Irrigation being here generally of 
extreme Importance to the success of the crops, nume- 
rous and extensive tanks have been constructed in such 
districts as are not traversed by considerable rivers. 
Famines and scarcities are not unfrequent in this part of 
India. The farms are mostly tilled by Sudras. During 
the first few years after our acquisition of the Carnatic, 
the land revenue of oxtoiisive tracts was rented out to a 
set of middle-men or temporary zemindars, who under- 
let certain parts to the heads of villages. That this 
system was not without its defects. Is certfdn ; and partly 
ill the view of obviating these, and partly in order to secure 
a greater amount of revenue, the noiwar system has been 
generally Introduced. The principle of this system Is to 
supersede all middle-men and head fanners, and to bring 
the collectors Into Imroediatn contact with the ryots, or 
cultivators, who are directly assessed with such a rent as 
it is supposed tho land will bear : the more prosperous 
persons in a village being at the same time compelled to 
make up for the deficiencies of their less fortunate 
neighbours, and the assessment Is perpetually varying. 
Notwithstanding our respect for the able men by whom 
this system has been recommended, it is not going too 
far to say, that it is a curse upon the country, and that 
till it be abolished, or very materially modified, nothing 
but impoverishment need be looked for. Most of tho 
pop. are Hindoos of the Brohminlcal sect ; there are 
comparatively few Mohammedans, and Hindoo customs 
are retained in wonderful purity throughout the prov. 
Madras, Pondicherry, Tranquebar, Tapjore, Arcot, JDln- 
digul, Ac. I are the chief cities and towns. Formerly 
there were a vast number of strong hill forts ; but most 
of them are now crumbling into ruin. Few provs. ex- 
hibit so many large temples and other public monuments 
of former civlUsatton and wealth : tne emplos are all 
built on a uniform plan, and inclosed within a four, 
sided wall, 15 or 20 ft. high. 

Tho Moguls first invaded tho Carnatic in ISlQ^biit it 
was not finally In their possession till the rclgnj^f Au- 



CARNWATII. 

ningx^. In 1717> It was severed, with the Mogul ter- 
ritories In the Deccan, from the throne of Delhi. After 
the wars, which lasted with little intermission throughotft 
a great iwt of the 18th century, the Carnatic was con- 
quered iw the British in 17H8 ; but it was not finally 
ceded to us till 1801. (Hamilton's E. X. Gaz. i. 389—364 ; 
Madras Almanac.) 

CARNIOLA. {See Caeinthia and Carniola.) 

CARN WATH, a village of Scotland, E.part of i:Anark- 
shtre, 25 m. S. W. Edinburgh. It has of lute been 
greatly increased and improved; the numerous new 
iiouses that have liecn erected are handsome, and built 
according to a definite plan ; and manufacturing industry 
has been introduced. The inhab. amount to about 9(iO, ' 
“ the great body of whom are employed in weaving, and 
dependent on Glasgow foremployment.*’ {NewStatist.Acc. 
qfScot.) But the par. is not less important than the town, 
containing, as it does, rich and apparently inexhaustible 
fields of coal, limestone, and iron-stone. The Wilson- 
town iron-works were commenced in 1780-81 ; and, in 
1807, the monthly pay of the workmen employed was not 
less than 3,000/. {lb.) Owing, however, to the em- 

barrassments into which the company (the Messrs. Wil- 
son) fell, the works, after languishing some years, en- 
tirely stopped in 1812, and continued suspended till 1821, 
when, having passed ig^ other hands, they were re- 
vived, and liave ever since been in operation, though not 
to the former extent. The following extract from the 
Hew Statist.Aceotmt contains ample information respect- 
ing the busy villages by which Camwath is surrounded, 
and which have sprung into existence within the last 60 
yean. **Newbigging contains a population of 200, en- 
tirely weavers ; macheacl,amixcd population of 120,weav- 
ers and labourers; Forth 300, chiefly miners, as being close 
upon Wilsonlown ; and Wiisontown 400, miners and la- 
bourers of all kinds belonging to the' works.** Here is a 
plain new church, a dissenting chapel, a parochial and 
other sciiools, and a subscription library. 

CAROLINA (LA), a town of Spain, prov. Jaen,^5 m. 
N.N.E. Jaen ; lat. 380 18' N., long. 3° 36' W. Pop. 
2,880. This is the cap. of the foreign colonics settled m* 
ttie Sierra Morena in the reign of Charles 111. The 
district where they are established was previously a 
desert, and abandoned to banditti ; but Don Pablo de 
Oiavido, who then held a high office in the government 
of Seville, conceived the design of colonising the Siena 
with foreigners, who should support themselves by their 
own labour. Must of the settlers were Germ.'uis, and 
each received 500,000 sq. ft. of land, free from rent for 
10 years, and after that to be subject to tithes only. With 
each allotnient the government gave, also, 10 cows, 

1 ass, 3 pigs, 2 fowls, and seed for the land, with a house 
and a bakehouse. The settler was restrained from di.s- 
pnsing of the land to any one in possession of another 
lot , but was to be entitled to another equal grant on 
bringing the first into cultivation. But notwithstanding 
tiiese and other advantages, the scheme has not lieen 
very successful. The funds assigned to carry it into 
operation were not regularly sup{uied, and the govern- 
ment was in too much haste to draw a revenue from the 
new pop. to reimburse itself for the first advances. Still 
the people present a striking contrast to the villagers In 
most other parts of Spain, being comparatively indus- 
trious and active. Corn, pasture, potatoes, and cabbages, 
are raised in the spots best suited to them. The cottages 
arc of better construction than the cabins of the Spanish 
peasantry, and have most necessary articles of household 
furniture : and their inhab., instead of sitting wrapped 
up ill cloaks 4ii a state of stupid apathy, are ali busy with 
something or other. They have assimilated themselves 
in language and religion witli their iiolghtiours : there 
are fjH of these townships. ( Ingiis, 11. 28. ei seq . ; MifUmo.) 

i^AROLlNA (NORTH), a Wit. state of the N. 
American Union, between 33° 50' and 36^ 36' N. lat., 
and IfP 30' and 84^ 20' W. long. ; having N. Virginia, 
W. Tennessee, S.W. and S. Georgia and S. Carolina, 
and S.E. and E. the Atlantic. l.en{^h, E. to W.,430m. , 
average breadth 118 m. Area .61,000 sq. m. Pop. (1830) 
737,087, of whom 246,601 were slaves. The greater part 
of the coast is fenced by a line of long, low, narrow, sandy 
isls., separated from the mainland in some places by 
narrow sounds, in others by broad gulphs or lagoons. 
The passages between them are mostly shallow and dan. 
gerous, and Ocracoke Inlet is the only one N. of Cape 
Fear, through which even small vessels can pass. The 
shores of the isl. are generally regular and unbroken, 
while that of the mainland is deeply indented by nume- 
rous inlets, the principal of which are Albemarle and 
Pamlico sounds. The only harliour of any Importance 
is formed by the sstuary of Cape Fear river, near the S. 
extremity of the state, and has 18 ft. water. 

The surface may be classed under three divisions — the 
low level, nllly, oud mountainous country. The low 
country comprises nearly all the E. half of the state, and 
for H or 80 m. inland consists of a dead flat, intersected 
witAwamps and marshes, the most extensive of which, 
Alli^or Swamp, more than 50 in. long, by 30 broad, 
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occupies the peninsula formed by Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds. The swamps are mostly covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation, and have extensive forests, chiefly of pine, 
cedar, and cypress trees. Beyond this region, the surlaco 
swells into hills, and in the most W. part rises into 
mountains. These belong to the Apaiachian chain, 
which here rises to an elevation of 3,000 ft. '1 bey form 
two principal ranges, the most W. called the Iron Moun- 
tains, and the more E. the Blue Ridge ; the intermediate 
valleys are estimated at about 1,000 ft abbve the level of 
the Atlantic. 

Most of the rivers in this state have more or less a S.B. 
course, and flow directly into the Atlantic. The prin- 
cipal are the Roanoke, Neuse, and Cape Fear rivers. 
The latter is the only one wholly within the state ; it is 
navigable for small vessels to Fayetteville, 180 m. from 
its mouth. The Neuse, which opens by a wide sstuaiT 
into Pamlico Sound, traverses the centre of the state, and 
is navigable for boats in most parts of its course. The 
Roanoke enters the state from the N., and flows into 
Albemarle Sound, after a course about 370 m. It can be 
ascended by vessels of considerable tonnage for about 
30 m. ftom its mouth, and by small craft to 70 m. higher. 

The climate varies according to elevation ; a difference 
of more than Fahr. exists in the annual mean temp, of 
the E. and W. extremities of the state. In the low 
country, the summer is sultry, and pestilential diseases 
prevail ; elsewhere it is very healthy, and the winters 
often severe. 

Soil in the plains for the most part sandy and sterile. 
In the hilly country also there are some pine barrens ; 
but these are less extensive than in Virginia, &c. Aloug 
the banks of the rivers, and W. of the mountains, there 
are lands of a rich black mould and of great fertility. The 
forests of the Interior contain oak, hickory, maple, ash, 
cypress, cedar, black walnut, &c. Apples, pears, strawber- 
ries, the fig tree,viTie ( Vihs vinifer^caWA vine, Ac., attain 
perfection : the cherry-trees grow to fln immense sixe, 
and peaches thrive every where. Snake-root, sarsapa- 
rilla, and other valuable drugs arc found. Cotton and 
rice are staples. Large quantities of the former are grown 
on the sandy isls., and In the low country ; rice is culti- 
vated principally on the more solid tracts, interspersed 
amongst the swamps. All kinds qf European grain, 
pulse, and flax are produced in the interior ; and a great 
deal of pitch, tar, turpentine, and lumlier are obtained 
from the pine forests. Maize thrives well ; but the wheat 
is generally of Inferior quality. The leaVbs of the canes, 
witli which many of the lower lands are overgrown, afford 
gfiod fodder for the cattle during the winter. Hogs are 
the most numerous of the domestic animals. The wolf 
and wild cat are almost the only formidable wild qua- 
drupeds. Wild turkeys are plentiful. The Roanoke and 
other rivers abound with large fish. Alllg^rs of an 
enormous size infest the swamps and lower courses of 
the rivers ; and snakes, including the rattlesnake, are 
numerous. 

The portion of N. Carolina lying along the E. declivity 
of the Aiialachians comprises the principal portion of 
what is called the gold district of the U. States. The 
metal is i>arily obtained from mines and partly from 
washings : at one time it promised to be of considerable 
importance, gold to the amount of 476,000 dollars being 
supplied to the national mint by this state in 1833 ; but 
It has since progressively declined, and fh 1838 only fur- 
nished 66,000 dollars. Iron of excellent quality is plen- 
tiful, and coal and lead have recently been discovers. 

Cotton factories arc rapidly springing up, but with 
few exceptions are confined to the spinning of coarse 

S arn. In consequence of its want of harbours, N. Caro- 
na has little direct foreign trade, and nearly all its 
commerce is with the neighbouring states. Its principal 
exports arc cotton, rice, toiiacco, lumber in vast quan- 
tities, tar, pitch, turpentine, wheat, and Indian corn. 
There are several canals, but none of any great extent. 
Only two railroads lie wholly within this state; the 
Raleigh and Gaston, and the Wilmington and Ra- 
leigh. Both were expected to be completed in 1888 ; their 
united length is nearV 260 m., and the cost of their con- 
struction was estimate at about 2,500,000 dol. Others 
intersect the N. portion of the state, and several railway 
companies have been either incorporated, or projected. In 
1887 N. Carolina had 3 banks, and 7 branch banks, with 
a united capital of 2,525,000 dol. This state is divided 
into 62 counties. Raleigh is the cap. ; the other chief 
towns being Fayetteville, Wilmington, and Newbem. 

The legislative pow'er is vested in a senate and a house 
of representatives. Both are elected annually by the 
people, each co. sending 1 mom. to the senate, and 
2 to the H. of R. Electors of senators must possess 
50 acres of freehold property ; but the right to elect 
mems. of the H. of R. belongs to all freemen ah^e the 
age of 21. The executive power is in the Qf ^ 

governor, assisted by a couhdl of 7 mems.. bv 

8 joint vote of the two houses. The state scoSufl £ 
presentatives to Congress. 

N. Carolina is divided into six circuits, la of 
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which a circuit court is held half yearly. The jud^i 
Itre appointed by a Joint vote of the two housei. and 
hold oillce during pleasure. The number of the militia 
in iSSft' was upwards of 65,00'). Education is rather 
backward, but advancing. There is a university, and 
■cademiet are eitablliihed at various places. An act 
passed in 1639 will, it Is believed, occasion the establish* 
ment of tf common school in every district: unluckily, 
however, the schools have hitherto been open only to 
whites. The earliest attempts made by the English to 
colonise America took place in this state ; but the first 
colony, planted on theKoanoke river, in 1587, is sup- 
posed to have been cut off by the natives. In 1650 fresh 
settlements began to be made, and in 1667, the colony , 
obtained a representative government. In 1717 Carolina 
was brought under the direct control of the crown, and 
* in 4790 divided into N. and S. This state lealously 
joined in the revolutionary struggle. (Darbu*$ View ^ 
U. 8. ; liiteheU^t U. S. ; American Atrnanac for 1840 ; 
Stuart* $ Three Years in America, S[C.) 

CAROLINA (SOUTH), one of the U. States of 
America, in the S. part of the Union ; chiefiy between 
lat. 880 and 35o N., and long. 78° 40' and 830 W., having 
N. and N.E. N. Carolina ; E. and S.R. the Atlantic ; and 
S.'W. GeorMa ; from which it is separated by the Sa- 
vannah. Shape somewhat triangular. l.ength, N.W. 
to S.E., 840 m.; average breadth 130 m. Area about 
.^1,000 sq. m. Pop. (1880), 502,741 ; (1830), 581,185; of 
whom 314,401 were slaves. Surface very different in 
different parts ; but its changes are, for the most part, 
gradual. The whole coast S. of Winyaw Point is broken 
into a number of low islands, and is Rat, sandy, and alluvial. 
It continues so for nearly 100 m. inland, where a range 
of small and sterile sand hills stretches across the state 
N.E. to S.W. This tract is succeeded by a picturesque 
country of hills and valleys, clothed with extensive fo- 
rests ; and farther W. the country continues to rise tiil, 
at the border of tRe state, it terminates in a table-land, 
some peaks of which are estimated to rise to more than 
4,300 It above the level of the Atlantic. This region 
ft>rms part of the Apalachlan, or Alleghany chain. 
I'ko coast has several excellent harbours of the second 
class ; but few of the first order. Those of Charleston 
and Port Royal are the best, and the only ones accessible 
for large ships. The chief rivers are the Savannah, San- 
tee, and Pedee ; but all of them are shallow at their 
mouths s fbrther Inland, tlie river navigation is much 
tiotter than on the coast. The Savannah may be ascended 
by smcdl river craft, and steam-boats, as for os Augusta, 
130 m. from its mouth. Much of the soil consists of a 
swampy land, applied to the culture of cotton and rice ; 
more of the latter being produced in S. Carolina than in 
any of the other states. The low sandy islands along the 
coiist, though apparently of very little value, furnish 
wliat is called the ** Sea-island*' cotton, being the veij 
best description of cotton that is any where produced. 
It is longer in the staple than any other variety, and is 
strong and even, of a silky texture, and a iwllowlsh 
tinge. It degenerates if it be attempted to be raised 
at any considerable distance from the shore. It brings 
a much higher price than any other sort of cotton : but 
as it can be raised only in certain localities, its quantity 
is limited, and, apparently, unsusceptible of Increase. 
The export of Sea-island cotton from the U. States—* 
tliatis, from S. Carolina and Georgia— during the year 
ended 30th Sept. 1838, amounted to 7,886,340 lbs. Short- 
stapled cotton is raised in the more inland parts of the 
country ; and wheat, malse, and other grain, as well as 
tobacco and Indigo, are grown upon the high lands. 
There are many pine barrens, and some unproductive 
sandy wastes ; but the soil is generally extremely fertile, 
especially in those tracts lying along the courses of the 
rivers. In the lower parts of the country the winters 
are very mild, and snow does not lie long on the ground. 
Hurricanes and heavy periodical rains occur there: the 
summer is extremely hot, and pestilential fevers and 
other diseases are then generated. The N. and W. parts 
of the state are, on the contrary, reckoned very healthy ; 
frost and snow occur annually, from Nov. to Jan. The 
changes of temperature are, however, every where very 
sudden ; and at Charleston the thermometer has been 
known* to vary 46® in a day 1 The forests yield large 
quantities of oak, beech, hickory, ash, cypress, and other 
fine timber. Cotton, rice, and maise are the only con- 
siders^ articles of export. The swamps on the ranks 
of the rivers are well adapted for hemp, corn, and in- 
digo. The culture of wheat, barley, oats, and Indian 
com was, until lately, much neglected ; and large quan- 
tities were annually imported. Tobacco is now more 
genwridly cultivateu .than indigo, which was formerly 
next in unportance to cotton and rice ; the sugar-c^ Is 
chief!/ confined to the distiict of Beaufort in the S. 
Field Ubour Is pwformed entirely by slaves, who, m 
the low coun^iy, comprise more than three fourths 
of tkti pop. Ylanters and farmers generally weStby, 
hospttawe, and chiurltahle; the former lead somewhat 
lUKurlous lives ; but the latter are of frugal and Indus- 
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trlous habite. Wild animals, such as liears, wolves, 
foxes, wild cats, &c., are much scarcer than formerly. 
The rattlesnake has become rare. Alligators, of large 
sice, infest the marshes andmoutbs of the rivers. Iron, 
of good quality, is found ; and some gold has been found 
in the sands of some of the rivers : the latter, howevert 
is not so plentiful os in either N. Carolina or Georgia ; 
and the quantity, whldi latterly has been decreasing, only 
amounted, in 1838, to 13,000 dollars. The value of the 
domestic produce exported during the year ending 30th 
Sept. 1837, was 1 1.1»,99S dollars. The value of the im- 
ports, which consist chiefly of manubetured goods and 
wines, amounted, in the above year, to 2,610,860 dollars. 
The state is divided into 80 counties. Columbia, situated 
near the centre, is the cap. and seat of government ; but 
Charleston is the largest town, and the principal empo- 
rium. The other chief towns are Savannah, Augusta, 
Camden, and Beaufort. The state contahied, in 1837, 10 
banks, with a united capital of 8,^6,118 dollars. The 
establishment of free schools throughout S. Carolina, 
commenced in 1811 ; and the sum appropriated annually 
for this purpose is usually from 37,000 to 38,000 dollars. 
According to a report made in 1835, there wore 7('9 free 
schools, which afforded instruction to 8,715 pupils. I'he 
head college of the state is at Columbia, (llespcrting 
this and others, sec art. Columbia and Chableston.) 
The S. Carolina railroad, fromTharleston to Hamburg, 
on the Savannah road, 150 m. in length, was complotud 
in 1833, and others are In progress. The state govern- 
ment consists of a senate and house of representatives ; 
the executive power Is vested in a governor and lieut.- 
govemor, who are both elected for 2 years, and are again 
eligible for office after a lapse of 4 years. The senate 
consists of 45 members ; half of whom are chosen for 4, 
and the other half for 2 years. The house of represent- 
atives is composed of 124 members, chosen every 2 years. 
The legislative assembly meet annually at Columlda. 
The chancellors and judges are chosen by ballot of the 
senate and house of representatives ; ana hold office so 
long as their conduct is approved. This state sends ii 
mems. to the H of representatives, and 2 to the scn.'itc 
in congress. 8. Carolina was first colonised about 1670 ; 
but no permanent settlement was formed till the found- 
ation of Charleston, in 1680. In 1695, the cultivation of 
rice, and subsequently of cotton, was introduced by 
Governor Smith. The 2 Carolinas were separated, 
and a royal government estabilsbed In 1719 ; and Uiu 
state continued prosperous until the beginning of tlie 
disturbances, caused first by Indian warlare, and aficr- 
wards by the revolution, in which it took a pron.i* 
nent part, and suffered severely. Its constitution w.as 
formed in 1700; but has undergone several ainendinoiiTs 
in 1801, 1816, and, as regards judicial matters, Again in 
1835. {Amct-ican Almanac, 1837-38-39. ; Darhii's Vu’u> 
of the U. Stales ; American Encvclopeedui ; MdchcH's 
U. States; Stuart's Three Years tn N. America, p. — 
91.) 

CARORA, an inland town of Venezuela, prov. Coro, 
in a dry and sterile plain, 94 m. S.S.W. Coro; lat. 

13' N., long. 70® 26' W. Pop. 6,000 ? It is well built 
and contains three handsome churches and a convent ; 
its climate, though hot, is salubrious ; it is supplied with 
water by a Braall rivulet. Its vicinity abounds with the 
Indian fig, aromatic balsams, gums, ftc., and excellent 
cochineal; but these resources are neglected for the 
breeding of cattle, which occupies many of the inhab. 
The town has manufactures of leather, and of ham- 
mocks from the fibre of the agaveficeUda ; the inhab. 
are industrious, and have a brisk trade in the products 
of their industry with Coro, Maracaybo, and Cartliagcna. 
Alost of the inhabitants are Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and 
Indians. {Gecg. Account qf Colombia, 1. 136, ; * Hod, 
Trap, xxvli. 213, 214., ftc.) 

CARPATHIAN, or KARPATHIAN, MOUN- 
TAINS, a very considerable range, enclosing HiingAry 
on the N. and E., covering the principality of Transyl- 
vania, and forming the N.E. portion of the great uioun- 
tain system of S. Europe. Including a fower range, 
called Kleine Karpathlan (Little Carpathians), these 
mountains commence on the left bank of the Danube, in 
the neighbourhood of Presburg ; lat. 48® N., long. 

IT® 6' E. ; thence they run N.E. to the borders of Si. 
leBla,whore, in lat. 49® 80' N., long. 18® 35' E., they meet 
the mountains of Moravia, through which they are con- 
nected with the Sudetes and other Bohemian ranges. 
After this they bend round to the E. and S.E., Berating 
Hungary fium Galicia and the Buckowine, and Transyl- 
vania from Mc^vla : they continue the last course as fiir 
as lat. 45^ 80* N., long. 8(1® 3ff E., where the main ridge 
turns due W.,4fa)4 forms the boundary between Tranind- 
vanla and Walladda. Finally, about the long, of 88® 
it turns 8. W., and wain meets the Danube at the town 
of New Orsova, lat 44® 44^ N., long. 28® 30' E. Between 
Its extreme points, therefore, the Carpathian system 
deseriboi a curve of about 800 m., and, except at its B.E. 
corner, one of a very regular and gradual klndi^T Its 
width is various, but generally considerable ; the l<^st 
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Hue that can be drawn acrou it, In a direction nenen- 
dlcular to Itt courie, li from Bokian, in the Banat, N.B., 
through Tranj^anla, to Puttna in the Buckowine, 
about f40 m. From the great S. bend of the Danube at 
Waltaen, or from Mount Matra (about 85 m. E. of the 
bend) to the neighbourhood of the Vlatula, the moun- 
tains measure 140 m. from 8. to N. ; but towards the 
N.E., between the Upper Theiss and the sources of the 
Dniestr in Galicia, they are not more ttian 70 m. ; and 
on the W., between the rivers Waag and Morava, they 
ore less than 80 m. across. At a rough calculation, they 
may be said to cover 90,000 sq. m. V^lth regard to 
elevation, the Carpathians do not attain the height of 
other great ranges, as the Caucasus, or the Alps « the 
highest measured' peaks being under 9,000 ft. The 
highest ascertained eminences are in the county of Zips, 
the most N. part of the chain, between the merldlmis of 
19<^ and 21 ^ ; and among these, the following are the 
roost noted : — 

Ft, 

Lomnitz Peak . • . 8,779 

Great Kesmark ditto • - 8,647 

Great Krivan Ridge - . • 8,482 

Goldmine on ditto - - 7,093 

White Sea Peak - - - 7,076 

Limestone rocks, above the Flelsdi Bank 6,529 

FleischBank . . . 6,^ 

Kohlback - . - 6^ 

Grun See (Green Lake) - - 6,101 

Brook at foot of the FleischBank - 4,^ 

The lower peaks, and subcnrdlnate ranges, vary from 
2,000 or 3,000 to a few hundred feet in elevation. But 
if hc^ht be not, niggedness is a very striking feature of 
the Carpathians : the roads among them are generally 
difficult, sometimes impracticable for horses; and the 
whole eflfect of their amiearance is one of great majesty. 
The descent towards Galicia is much more abrupt than 
that towards Hungary, and in the S.E. and S. the steep- 
est sides of the mountains are towards Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The rivers, which mark the limits of the 
Caipathian system, are, on the N., the Vistula, as far as 
its junction with its most important affluent the San, 
and the Dniestr ; on the K. the Soreth ; on the S. 
the Danube, from the mouth of the Sereth to that 
of the Morava, which marks the extreme limit of the 
mountains towards the W. Within tliese bounds, how- 
ever, are contained a large quantity of flat land in Ga^ 
licla and Walla(‘hia, together with the greater part of 
the Hungarian plain ; on the other hand, the bed of the 
Danube at Orsova is hothing but a cleft between the 
Carpathians and the N. branches of the Balkhan, and at 
Waitzen, in like manner, It can scarcely be said to break 
the continuity of the former with the offshoots of the 
Btyrian Alps. (Totonson's 7rav. in Hung,, ptutims 
Bom's Tran, i*n Banai and Transyl,, passim s Clarke's 
Trav. il. 697. &c. ; Bright's Trav. m Lower Hus^. 
p. 101. &c. ; Korabinsky's and Bright's Maps,) 

Geolt^ The most ancient rocks are found only on 

the highest parts of the Carpathians, and not always 
there (Bom, p. 202.) ; one of the highest ridges in the 
Alpine country of zips consisting of caickreous lime- 
stone. (Townson, p. 346.) Granite, however, forms the 
substratum, or rather the main bulk and nucleus of the 
whole mass, and sometimes, even at slight elevations, 
lies at no great depth. Hornblende in small quantities, 
gneiss in much larger, and trap very considerably dis- 
tributed, form the mass of the other older rocks ; but 
the formation most worthy of notice is a kind of con- 
glomerate, formed of hardened clay, q[uarts, sharl, spar, 
and lithomar^ which, from its richness in ore, has 
obtained in Hungary the title of Metallic Bock, and 
which is met with most abundantly throughout the 
whole range, from Bresburg to Orsova. (Born, p. 206.) 
Limestone, old and recent, occurs in immense quantities, 
and in the Alpine regions, Townson found stratified 
rocks of the first kind, of the amazing thickness of 2,100 
ft. ( Trav, p. 855. ) Basalt, porphyry, porphyrltlc basalt, 
Jasper, petrosllex, lava, obsidian, and a whole host of 
substances, volcanic, and the result of aqueous depo- 
sition, are scattered in the wildest confiision among the 
lower ranges, giving unquestionable evidence of the ex- 
tensive agency of both fire and water, but so little defined, 
that the best observers decline to offer an opinion as to 
the origin of many of the appearances. (Botw, p. 202— 
214. et pass,; Townson, pp. 276—808. et pass,) It is 
worthy of observation that the more recent fonnatUms, 
as sandstofle, &c., observable in other ceuntries, are 
««« t th. Cro-htaa. pp. *6. 

Hydrograp^. — These mountains form the dividing 
line between important river systems. The N. frees 
give birth to the Vistula and Dniestr with these 
eruptions, no river that reaches the sea has its source 
within Ihem. The affluents of these two, from the N. 
■wpe, however, extremely numerous, though not 
comporAle to those that pour from the S. and ET frees, 
to swell the stream of the Danube* to which river, idso, 


I the drainage of the K.W. free is convq^ with the 
exception of an insignificant portion, which finds its way 
to the Oder. The running water of the Carpathians 
belongs, then, to two systems, the Bladk Sea and the 
Baltic ; and there are no lands better irrigated than 
those over which it flows ; the Theiss, Maros, Aluta, 
and many others, would be called important rivers in 
most parts of the world, and the smaller streams jnd 
sub-tributaries are absolutely-' Innumerable. (See Da- 
NDBB. Vistula, Dnibstb, Hungabt, Ac.) 

Mineral Prodnctkms — The sides of the Cimathians 
are rich in the productions of the vegetable kingdom, 
and abound in animals of the most useAil kind. The 
decomposed volcanic matter, which forms so large a 
portion of the soil, accounts for the first, and conse-* 
* quently for the second of these results. The particulars 
of botn will be. however,, better treated of under the 
heads of the dlflbrent countries through which the 
mountains run. (See Hunoabv, Transylvania, Ga- 
licia, &c.) It is Intended here to restrict ourselves 
to a brief account of their mineral wealth, in which 
respect they stand pre-eminent among the various 
ranges of Europe. Nearly every metm, and all in 
abundance, are produced in the Carpathians. Tlie 
richer mines of Transylvania and the Banat yield for 
1 cwt. of ore 125 oz. of gold, knd 68 oz. of silver (Bom, 
p. 102.), and all the mountains of these beautiful coun- 
tries are full qf signs of undiscovered metals. It ap* 
pears, however, that native gold and silver is scarce, 
except, in the S.E. districts, but all the other ores are 
mixra with these precious metals throughout the whole 
range. (Bam, pp. 215. 217.) Clarke siqrs (il. 678.) 
that the stamping-works at Schemnltz employ 1,000 
hammers, each hammer stamping three quintals of ore 
per day ; the return averaging 12,000 florins per month, 
clear profit to the government. It would be endless to 
go through a detail of all the wealth of these mountains ; 
suffice it to say, that copper, iron, lead, cobalt, antimony, 
sulphur, and saltpetre, are found in large quantities; 
cinnabar also appears, but not in sufficient abundance 
to tempt the miner ; and in many places there are large 
fields of coal. Rock-salt is also one of the treasures of 
these mountains. The Polish mines of Galicia have 
long been famous, and from all appearances, their trea- 
sures are actually inexhaustible. In a word, the Car- 
pathians appear to be one extensive mine, where nearly 
all the varieties of metallic wealth ore produced; in 
addition to which, their recesses yield the opal, one of 
the noblest and most valuable of gems. (Bom, pp. 99. 
178. 215. etpass,; Toumson, pp. 305— 310. 378— 391. et 
pass, ; Clarke, il. 666—678. ; Bright, pp. 146—182.) 

Name — The Carpathians were known to the ancients, 
and by their present name, Kaprame (Ptolemy, iii. 5.) ; 
and they applied the same name to that part of tlie 
Mediterranean which lies about the island of Rhodes. 
(Ptolemy, v. 2. ; Strabo, x. 488.) Its etymology Is not 
very clear; but Strabo, in speaking of the sea, calls it 
also Crapathian (K^cwwflw) ; and though it be not very 
easy to connect the ideas of these mountains with that of 
the remote shore of Asia Minor, it is something remark- 
able that the German term for the former is Krapaek, of 
which the Greek of Strabo seems only a softened form. 
The Huimarian name for these mountains is Tatra. 

CARPENTARIA (Gulpr op), an extensive arm 
of the sea, deeply indenting the K. coast of New Hol- 
land, between 10” 40* and Ir^ 80^ 8. lat., and 1878 and 
\4!ap E. long. No settlements have, os yet. been founded 
on its coasts. 

CARPENTR AS, a city of France, dip. Vaucluse, cap. 
arrond., in an agreeable situation, at the foot of Mont 
Ventoux, and on the left bonk of the Auzon, 16 m. N.E. 
Avignon ; lat. 440 3' 28" N., long. 60 2^ 43" E. Pop. 
9,224 The town is surrounded by high walls in good 
repair, flanked by several towers, of which the most 
remarkable is that surmounting the port d’Orange, It is 
well built, but the streets are narrow, winding, and 
filthy. There are some good houses without the walls, 
in the suburbs. It is well supplied with fountains, and 
water is conveyed into the city by two aqueducts, one 
constructed by Clement V., and one by the town, in 
the early part of last century. The principal public 
buildings are the hospital, erected In 1757, without the 
walls ; the cathedral, a large Gothic pile, with a sidre of 
the age of Charlemagne ; the ancient episcopal j^luc, 
now the palace of justice : contiguous to the latter Is an 
ancient triumphal arch . There is also a public washing- 
house, theatre, &c. It Is the seat of a tribunal of pri- 
mary jurisdiction, and has a departmental ooll^, a 
Jewish synagogue, a society of rural economy, a public 
library, with 22,000 vols., and some valuidite miauacripts. 
It has distilleries, dye-works, tonneriea, and madaer- 
miUs, with fabrics of soap and aquafortis; and has 
a considerable trade in silk, madder, and eseellmt 
fruits. 

Carpentras is very ancient, having been, under the 
Romans, a prinolpql town of Gallia Narbonensis. It 
was successively attacked rad pillaged by the Vandals, 
N n 
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Lombards, Saracens, and other barbarians. During freemen, who were classed In 8 guilds, now kept up 
theresldoaceof the popes at Avignon, it liegan to revive; only Jn form. It returned 8 mem. to tlie Irish H. of 
and was, for a short period, under Clement V., the sei^ C. ; and sends 1 mem. to the imperial H. of C. Re- 
of the holy see. The bishopric of Carpentras. said to gistered electors, in 1836-39, 1,431. The mayor, as 
have been founded In the 3d, was suppressed in the admiral of the liberties, has Jurisdiction along the 
course of the present century. iUugo^ art. Vaudtue^ coast, firom Fairhead, co. Antrim, to Beerlooms, go . 
Diet, Giogt Sfc.) Dowp. The assises for co. Antrim are held here in 

CARRARA, a town of the duchy of Massa, on the Uie court-house in the county prison, a large and 
Itavonza, about 34 m. from the Mediterranean, and 60 m. expensive, but ill-arranged building. There is a small 
W. N.W. Florence. Pop. 6,000. It has an unfinished local police. The rural district Is watered by nume- 
cathedral, several churches, a convent, and an academy rous streams, and in it is Lough Mourne, covering 90 
of sculpture. Several artists have fixed their residence acres, at an elevation of 556 ft. above the level of the 
here, attracted by the convenience of obtai<ilng marble sea. Tanniim is carried on to a considerable extent ; a 
almost cost free; and the sale of rude marble and of distillery palu duty (n 1836 for 15,482 gallons of whiskey, 
articles of sculpture forms an important branch of traffic. There were in the town, in 1839, 8 cotton-mills, and 1 fiax 
The marble quarries from which tills town derives its ditto; the former employing 256, and the latter 113 hands, 
entire celebrity and importance, have been wrought flrom The inhab. derive their principal support from the con- 
the age of Augustus, and probably from a still more course of strangers at the assizes, and during the liathing 
remote epoch. They are found in the lower ridges of season ; and flrom the fisheries. Excepting haddock, all 
the hills which unite in the Monte Sagro. The bods of kinds of fish that frequent the Irish coast are abundant ; 
the dove-culoured {hardiaUo) marble arc the nearest to as are oysters celebrated fur size and fliavour, scollops 
tho town. Higher up the valley are the beds of white and lobsters. A pier has been lately built for the use of 
marble. Only a few of theso beds produce marble of the fishermen ; but it is defective, in not being accessible 
such a grain and transparency as to be highly prized by at low water. Tho greater part of the fish is sent by land 
the statuary ; and if the quarrymen succeed in obtaining to Belfast for sale. Markets are held in an antiquated 
one block in ten that preserves throughout a good colour, market-house on Saturdays; fairs on 12th May and 1st 
they are satisfied. SUirhlgber up, tho marble becomes of November. A branch of the Northern Bank was opened 
a dull, dead, colour ; but of this much larger blocks may in 1836. Post-ofllcc revenue in 1830, 327^. ; in 1836, 425f. 

Itjbe obtained. The principal quarries of Coined marble Two caravans, convoying 10 passengers each, and 10 
kro in a parallel valley. NutwithsUndlng the vast quan- cars, with four passengers each, ply dally to Belfast ; and 
titles that have been dug up since these quarries began two coaches, with 10 passengers each, daily to liirne. 
to be wrought, the supply of marble in this district seems The port was long the chief mart on this part^of the 
to be now as incxliaustltde as ever. About 1,200 men coast ; but in 1637, the corporation having sold its ex- 
are, or lately were, employed in the quarries. It is elusive privileges to the crown, tho business has since 
Tiretty certain, however, that the demand for Carrara been almost wholly transferred to Belfast ; its trade 
marble would be much greater were it not for the heavy being, at present, confined to the import of coal, and the 
duty imposed on Cts export. This has led to the opening export of cattle and grain. Shipping in 1835, 3,200 tons, 
of rival quarries at Herravezza and in other parts of The largest vessels may enter the bay at low water, but 
Italy. {Conder's Italy ^ ii. 4.'>. ; Simond*s Italy ^ p. 576.; are prevented from discharging at the town, through 
Bowrina*a Report on the Statistics qf Tuscany ^ p. .*>3.) the want of a landing-plcr with sufficient depth of wa- 
CARRIBKAN SEA is Uh) name given to that arm of ter. Tho appearance and manners of the inhab. exhibit 
the Atlantic Ocean included between the Carribee islands striking indications of their Scotch descent. The lower 
on the E., Haytl and Jamaica on the N., Guatlmala on classes arc industrious, frugal, and honest. Though 
the W., and the N. coast of $. America on the S. wealthy residents are not numerous, many are in a state 

CARRIBEE ISLANDS, or LESSER ANTILLES, of respectable independence ; most industrious persons 
the name sometimes given to that portion of the W. Indies attain the means of comfortable subsistence, and very few 
that includes the vast chain of islands which extends, in a are in a state of destitution. iAPSkimin's Carrickfergus; 
circular sweep, from Anguila on the N.'to Trinid.id on Sial. Sttrv. ; Fishery Rep.; Railway Rep.) 
the S. They comprise the whole of the Windward and CARRICKMACROS.*^, an Inl. town of Ireland, co. 
the more S. portion of the Leeward Islands. The prln- Monaghan, prov. Ulster, 46 m. N.W. by N. Dublin, 
cipal islands, reckoning from the N., are St. Christo- Pop. in 1821, 1,641 ; in 1881, 2,979. It consists of one 

§ hors, Antig«ia, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, long street, in which is the church, a R. Cath. chapel, 
t. Lucia, Barbadoes, St Vincent, Grenada, Tob^o, which serves as the cathedral for the R. Cath. bishop 
and Trinidad. They derived their name from having of Clughcr, and a Presbyterian meetlng.house. A 
been mostly occupied, at the period of their discovery, grammar-school, endowed by Lord Weymouth, is now 
by a tribe of Indians, called Carribs or Carribeos, now (1838) being rebuilt. There is also a dispensary, a men. 
nearly extinct. The reader will find an excellent dicity society, a savings* bank, and a bridewell. Petty 
accountof the Carribs In Edward's Ristqff Ac IF. /mfres, sessions are held every fortnight: a party of the cun- 
book i. cap. 2. stabulary is stationed here. There is a tanyard, a 

CARRlCKFERGUS, a pari. bor. and sea-port of Ire- brewery, and a distillery ; which last paid duty, in 1836, 
land, co. Antrim, prov. Ulster, on Carrickfergus Bay, or on 168,509 gallons of spirits ; duty was also paid on 14,964 
Belfast Lough, 95 m. N. Dublin, 9m. N.N.B. Belfast, bushels of molt. Markets are held on Thursdays, and 
I'op. hi 1821, 6,023‘; in 1831, 8,698 ; and In 1834, 8,860 ; of on corn on Wednesdays and Saturdays : fairs on 27 May, 
whom 1,387 were of the established church, 6,499 Protest- 10 July, 27 Sept., 9 Nov., and 10 Dec. Post-office 
ant dissenters, and 974 Roman Catholics. The castle, revenue in 1830, 398^. ; in 1836, 471/. The mail-coach 
on a rock projecting Into the sea, was built or much from Dublin to Londonderry passes through the town ; 
strengthened by the English shortly a,ftpr their first and a mail-car, carrying at an average 2 passengers each 
landing In Ireland under Strongbow. King William trip, plies dailv to Dundalk. {Stat. Survey j 'Railway 
landed here on the 14th of Juno 1690, 16 days previously Rep.) 

to the battle of the Boyne. In 1760, it surrendered to a CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, an Inl. town of Ireland, 
French naval force under Thurot, who soon after evacu- prov. Connaught, cos. Leitrim and Roscommon, on ihe 
ated it on tho appearance of the English squadron under Shannon, 85 m. W.N.W. Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 1,673 ; 
Commodore Eliot, by which Thurot *s squadron was cap- in 1830, 1,428. Pop. of par. 17,093 ; of which, 2,091 arc 
tured, after an erigagement in which he lost his life. On of the estab. church, and 13,002 R. Cath. It lies priiici- 
the 24th of April, 1778, Paul Jones captured the Drake pally on the Leitrim bank of the river, being connected 
sloop of war In the bay ; but sailed off without making with a small suburb on the Roscommon side by abridge ; 
any hostile attempt on the town. and has a new church, a K.Cath. chapel, 2 Methodist 

Carrickfergus consists of the town within the walls, meeting-houses, and a co. infirmary and dispensary. It 
parts of which still remain ; and of suburbs on the E. was Incorporated by James I. In 1613, under a provost, 
and W. sides, called the Scotch and Irish quarters. It 12 burgesses, and an unlimited number of freemen ; and 
Is pretty well built, and has a respectable, though anti- returned 2 mem. to the Irish H. of C. ; but was disfran- 
quated appearance ; it is not lighted, and is but mdifibr- chlsed at the Union. The assizes for the co. Leitrim, 
ently supplied with water. Tne church, a large cruel- of which It is the co. town, are held here, as are general 
form building, with a fine modern spire, has, in one of sessions, In Jan. and July, and petty sessions on alternate 
the trapsepti, a large mural monument of tlie Donegal Mondays. The co. court-house, gaol, and bridewell, are 
fiu^ly : tb(Ve is also a Rdman Catholic chapel, and places In tho town. A party of tho constabulary is stationed 
of fr.oiribip fw Presbyterians, Independents, Methodists, here ; and it has an infizntry barrack. A smart trade in 
GofiBdknterB, and Unitarians. The castle, kept up as a butter, grain, and provisions, is carried on by the Shannon, 
ftwtinM and magazine, has a number of heavy guns now rendered navigable to Lough Allen. Yarn is also 
mounted on the walU, and is garrisoned by a company of manufactured. Markets are hrid on Thursdays, In an 
fbot. The town and the affiolning district, containing enclosed marketplace; and fairs on 18 Jan., 20 Mar., 
16,700 acres, forms a co. independent of that of Antrim, 12 May, 6 JuneMl Aug., 14 Scp.t., 22 Oct., 21 Nov., and 
within which It Is enclosed on every tide, except towards 16 Dec. Post^NBce revenue in 1880, 355/. ; in 1836, 81 1/. 
ikokea. By its ruling charter, granted by James |. in The mail-coach from Dublin to Sligo misses through the 
1612, who .also, In 1622, granted it a charter of the town ; and a mall car plies daily to Cashcarrig^, cun- 
stople. the corporation consists of a mayor, shcrin, 16 veylng, at an average, 2 paueogers every trW iStat. 
•Idermcn, 22 burgesses, and an indefinite number of Sure, j ^Uway Rep,) 
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CARRICK.ON-8UIR, an ini. town of Ireland, prov. 
Mungtor, gob. Tipperary and. Waterford, on the Sidr, 
86in. S.W. by S. Dublin. Pop. (1821) 7, 4GG ; (1831) 9,626 1 
being almost wholly R. Cath. The town, situate at 
the S.E. extremity of the Golden Vale, and near the 
Junction of the cos. Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Waterford, 
consists of an open area surrounded with houses, and a 
long street leading to a bridge across the river, connect, 
ing it with the suburb of Carrlck>beg, formerly C.>ma- 
griifin, in co. Waterford. It has a par. church, a R. Coth. 
chapel, an abbey, a nunner}', a fever hospital and dlspen. 
sary, an almshouse, and the ruins of the castle built by an j 
ancestor of.the Earl of Ormonde. Some traces of the town i 
walls are still visible. The woollen manufiicture was ! 
carried on under the auspices of the Ormonde family ! 
till the close of last century ; but all traces of it have 
now disappeared, and the labouring pop. ore very poor 
and miserable. Tanning and brewing are still carried 
on ; duty was paid in 1836 for 13,941 bushels of malt ; and 
there is a considerable trade in grain and provisions. 

l. .urge vessels come up the Suir to Piltown, about 4 m. 
lower down, whence their cargoes ore conveyed to the 
town by lighters. A local act, lately passed, authorises 
river improvements,.which, if eflbcted, will enable vessels 
of larger tonnage to discharge at the town. Petty scs. j 
sions are held every fortnight. A party of th.e constabulary 
is stationed here. Markets are held on Saturdays ; fairs 
on the first Thursday of every month. A branch of the 
National Bank was opened in 1836. The post-office re- 
venue in 1830 was 613/., and, in 1836, 716/. By a grant 
of William 111. the par. is exempted firom co. rates, A 
luaiUcoach and a car, from Waterford to I.imerick, pass 
daily through the town ; as do cars from the former city 
to Clonmel and Thurles: a car, plying 6 days In the 
wcisk, from the town to Kilkenny, carries, at an average, 
3 passengers every trip. (Mason's Paroch. Survey: 
Railway Rep.) 

C AKHON, a village of Scotland, celebrated for Its iron, 
works, co. Stirling, 2 m. N.E. Falkirk, on the Carron, a 
stream which falls into the Frith of Forth, at Grange- 
mouth. The iron-works were first set on foot in 1760. The 
Carron company, which Is chartered, had an original ca- 
pital of 60,000/. Bterl., divided into 600 shares ; but that is 
understood to have been greatly augmented since its form- 
ation. In addition to the periodical dividends, ** there 
is au accumulating undivided capital of landed, mineral, 
and other fixed property, with a large stock of materials 
and Implements ” for carrying on the works, {iiimmo's 
Mist, itf Stfrlingshiret edit. 1817, p. 721.) The Carron 
iron-works were long the most extensive in Scotland, 
and were for a while, perhaps, the most extensive in 
Britain ; but they are now far surpassed by similar 
establishments in Scotland, such as those ot Gartsherrm, 
Calder, and Clyde, and by vast numbers in England. 
The works are employed in the smelting of iron ore, 
and the manufacture of all kinds of cast-iron goods, 
whether for civil or warlike purposes. But they were 
chiefiy celebrated during the late French war, for the 
manufacture of cannon, mortars, howitzers, carronades, 
(so called after Carron, where they were first made), 
bombs, and such like warlike Instruments. Since the 
peace, this branch of business has been well nigh annihi- 
lated, except for the supply of a limited foreign demand. 
These pieces of ordnance, after being cast and bored, are 
proved by water forced into the chamber by .a powerful 
compressing machine, —a method more esteemed than 
the old powder-proof. (Jb. p. 721.) The consumption 
of coal in the works is about 200 tons per day. The 
company convey their goods to Liverpool and London 
(at both of which they have warehouses), and other 
places, in their own vessels, which vary ftom 15 to 20 in 
number. The Forth and Clyde canal runs within a 4 

m. of the works, so that the access to both seas is most 
convenient. The company have cut a canal flrom the 
Interior of the works down to the Carron Wharf at 
Grangemouth, 3 m. dlst., on which lighters ply and 
carry their goods for shipment at the latter place. The 
supply of water is abundant, derived partly firom the 
river, and partly from artificial reservoirs, which cover 
about 260 acres of ground. The whole p<>ople employed 
in the works, mines, and pits^ or otherwise by the com- 
pany, is, on an average, about 2,600. 

CARTAGENA, or CARTHAGENA, a marlt. city of 
New Granada, and the chief naval arsenal of that repub., 
cap. prov. of same name, on a sandy peninsula in the Car- 
ribean Sea, connected vdth the continent by a narrow neck 
of land, 410 m. N. Bogota; lat. lOo 26' N., long.760 34 ' 
W. Fop. 18,000 ? It has, on its E. side, a suburb called 
Ximant, standing on an island, and almost as large as the 
cl^ itself, with which It communicates by a woodma 
bridge. Both the city and its suburb ore surrounded by 
strong fortifications, and at a short distance flrom them 
on tha mainland they are overlooked by a strong fort 
place&n an eminence about 160 ft. high. These works 
arc, hArever, commanded by a contiguous hill, rising to 
the height of 560 ft. above the sea, and which, instead of 
a fortification, lias on its summit an Augustine monos- 
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tery I The possession of this hill has several times led 
to the capture of the ci^. 

Cartama is famous for its port, one of the largest and 
best on we N. coast of S. America. It lies to the S. of the 
town, between the penlflsula on which it is built and tlie 
island of Tlerra-BomlM, and the mainland. The anchor. 
Ing ground is excellent; and being completely land- 
locked, vessels lie in it as if in dock. It hod originally 
two entrances,— the Boca Grande t close to the. city, and 
the Boea Chiea (narrow passage), several miles farther 
8. The former, however, was blocked up by the Spa- 
niards, subsequently to Adm. Vernon's attempt upon 
the place in 1741, by sinking several ships in the channel. 
The Boca Chica is defended by two strong castles. 
Cartagena contains a handsome cwhedral, several other 
chutes, convents, &c., and some fine public cisterns. 
The city and its suburbs are well laid out ; streets regu- 
lar, and well paved ; houses mostly of stone, and of one 
story above the ground floor, with balconies in front, 
and lattices instead of windows. A recent Ffench tra- 
veller, speaking of the town, observes that it presents a 
melancholy aspect with its long galleries, short and 
clumsy columns, and streets darkened by projecting ter- 
races, &c. } but he admits that, how singular soever the 
construction of the houses, they appear to be well eob- 
trlved for supplying the indispensable luxury of fresh 
air. The great drawback upon the place is its cllmaU^ 
which is intensely hot. It is not unftequentiy visited 1 ^ 
the yellow fever ; and is infested with tormenting and 
destructive insects. The importance of Cartagena has 
greatly declined of late years ; but it is still the principal 
d6p6t for the goods of Bogota, Popayan, and Quito, and 
has a considerable foreign trade. Its artisans are inge- 
nious, and excel in the manufacture of sliell articles. 
The packet boats between Colombia, the U. States, and 
Europe, sail from this place. In 1837 the value of 
the specie and bullion exported is supposed to have 
amounted to about 340,006/., and that of ordina^ mer- 
chandise to about 20,000/. (Board qf Trade Papers^ 
viii. 336.) Cartagena was founded In 1633, ana was 
long considered as the great bulwark of the Spanish 
possessions in S. America. It was taken by a Corsican 
pirate in 1.^4, by Sir F. Drake in *1683, and by the 
French in 1697. Under the Spaniards, it was a bishop- 
ric, and the seat of a captain-general, and of one of the 
three tribunals of the Inouisition in America. It is 
still the residence of a bishop. (Gcog. Account qf Co- 
lonibia ; Mod Trav. xxvli. 282—288.) 

CARTAGO, or CARTHAGO, an ini. town of New 
Granada, prov. Popayan, on the left bank of the Vieja, a 
little before its Junction with the Cauca, 166 nft N.N.E. 
Popayan ; lat. 40 46' N., long. 76P 8' W. Pop. 6,600. It has 
a handsome appearance, and contains a catliedral, tv'o 
parish churches, and a Lancastrian school. Its trade is 
chiefly in cattle, dried beef, fruits, cacao, and tobacco. 
Iti whole district is rich in mineral products : dts climate 
is hot and dry, but healthy. (Mod. Trav. xxvii., Ac.) 

CARTHAGE (Lat. Carthago, Gr KoexeBsw), a fa- 
mous marit. city, long the rival of Rome, with which 
she waged a len^hened, doubtful, and desperate contest 
for the empire of the world, situated on the N. shore of 
Africa, in the immediate neighbourhood of Tunis. But 
such is the mutability of human afihirs, and so complete 
the destruction that has overtaken this celebrated city, 
dives opum, studiisque asperrima belli, that even her po- 
sition has been matter of dispute among the learned I 


But the plans of M. Falbe seem to have put to rest ail 
doubts as to the situation of Carthage ; and^ombined 
with the learned and elaborate dissertation of Dureau de 
la Malle, give not ouly a satisfactory explanation of the 
form and situation of the city, but of all that can be as- 
certained respecting it from the most careftil examin- 
^on and comparison of ancient authors. Referring such 
of our readers as may wish for full information as to this 
interesting subject to the sources now mentioned, wq shall 
content ourselves with stating that Carthage was princi- 
pally built along the coast of the peninsula to the N.E. 
of Tunis, from a little N. of the goletta or eqtrance to 
the lagoon of Tunis to Cape Carthage (lat. 36° 61' 30" 
N., long. 100 26' 46" E.), and then round to Cape Qua- 
mart. It was defended on the land side, where it was 
most open to attack, by a triple line of walls of great 
height and thickness, flanked by tower^that stremhed 
across the peninsula from the lagoon of Tunis to the sea 
on the N. Tiie harbour lay to the. S. of Cape Carthage, 
and was entered from what is now the Gulph of Tunis. 
Having less to fear flrom attacks by sea than by land, the 
city hra on that side only a single wall. 

At the period of its greatest splendour Carthage must 
have been one of the richest and finest cities of the an- 
nient world. It^ consisted of three principal divisions, 
vis. the Byrsa, or citadel, built on an eminence, the 
summit of which was occupied by a magnificent templo 
in honour of iEsculapius ; and it also contained Ae fe- 

XT .. 
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moof temple of the Phmnidan AttarM, the Juno of Vir- 
gil : the JKwora, or town so calledy Uy to the W. of the 
ByrHL hhmg the triple wall, and was of great extent, 
compruing extenilre aqiures and gaodcni: the third 
dieiflon wu cdUed the Cothon, or port ; this, as its name 
Impttei, was aitlflcially excavated, and consisted of two 
great biulns, an outer and an Inner ; the first for mer- 
chantmen, and the latter for ships of war. The access 
to both bulns was by a common entrance, which was 
shut up by a chain : and each was supplied with quays, 
warehouses, stores, Ac., suitable to its destination. It 
was in this quarter that the seamen, shipwrights, mer- 
chants, and others connected with the warlike and mer- 
cantile marine of the republic principally resided. 

licsides the public buildings alreaily alluded to, Car- 
thage had a famous temple in honour of its tutelar deity, 
Meicarthus. or Saturn, whose altars were sometimes 
sca;ned with the blood of human victims ; with temples to 
Ceres, .Tupiter, &c. It hadjilso all the usual places of pub- 
lie resort and amusement, including a magnificent forum, 
a circus, and a theatre. The water within the precincts 
of the cltv seems to have been at once scarce and bad ; 
and to obviate the inconvenience thence arising, vast 
cisterns, of which the ruins still exist, were constructed 
for the saving and preservation of rain-water. The 
streets were all paved ; and this essential improvement in 
the construction of streets is said to have bran originally 
introduced bv the Carthaginians. Strabo states that the 
. of Carthage amounted to 700,000 ; but M. Dureau 
a Malle has shown that no reliance can be placed on 
this statement, and that the pop., previously to the de- 
struction of Carthage bv the Ilomans, cannot safely be 
estimated at above 2ft0,000 persons, slaves included. 
(Hccherches tur la Topographic de CarthagCt pp. 1— 
100 .) 

The early history of Carthage is Involved in the 
greatest obscurity, c All that is certainly known with 
respect to it is that it was founded by a body of emi- 
grants firom Tyre ; but of the occasion and ei^b of their 
emigration we have no certain knowledge. The common 
opinion is that Utica, also a Tyrian colony, was founded 
before Carthage ; and that the foundation of the latter 
took place anno 1209 a. c. It is probable that the 
colony subsequently received fresh accessions of im- 
migrants from the mother country ; and it is supposed 
that one of these was headed by Eliza or Dido, to whom 
Virgil has ascrilied the foundation of the city. (L*Jr( 
de Verifier lee Jiatcct Hi. 414., 8vo. cd.) 

The Carthaginians appear to have inherited in its 
fullest extent the enterprising character of their ances- 
tors ; and, like them, were principally addicted to navi- 
gation and commerce. After extending their sway over 
a conslderablo part of AfHca, they began to make settle- 
ments in, and to endeavour to subjugate, more distant 
countries. The fine and fertile island of Sicily seems to 
have early excited the ambitious views of the Cartha- 
ginians ; but, though they had several valuable settle- 
ments in it, they were uniiormly thwarted in their cflbrts 
to effect its complete subjugation. After the destruction 
of T}'re, Carthage inherited the possessions of the former 
in Spain, to which she afterwards made large additions ; 
and she also subjugated the Island of Sardinia. 

Of the long-continued struggle between Carthage 
and Rome, it would be useless, even if our limits per- 
mitted, to say any thing. It is a favourite subject of 
every classical reader, and has been ably treated of in 
many modem works ; but it is much to be regretted 
that we have no Carthaginian history of this memorable 
contest, and that we are constrained to depend wholly 
on the one-sided, prejudiced accounts of the Latin his- 
torians, and the Sicilian Greeks. The reader will^do 
waR to bear this in mind, and to modify most of tiieir 
sidemeDts unfkvourable to the Carthaginians. 

CToeeniiwmf.— As for as can be gathered from Aris- 
totle, and the Incidental allusions of other writers, the 
government of Carthage seems to have been one of the 
wisest and best constituted of ancient times. Like that of 
the mother country, it is generally supposed to have been 
originally monarchical ; though on Its first emerging into 
authentic history wo find it an aristocracy of Inrth and 
wealth, with a slight mixture of democracy. At the 
head ot this aristocrat was a senate analogous to tiie 
senates bf Sparta and Rome, and composed of the most 
illustrious dtiaens. Its members appear to have been 
very numerous : but all statements with regard to the 
mode of thdr election, or the duration pf their autho- 
rity, must be purely conjectural. The senate had the 
meMgement cw idl aflkirs of peace and war, the arrange- 
miK of treaties and negoclatlons, and, in short, the 
power of deliberating, and to a certain extent, of dedd- 
ing upm all public aflMrs. Within Itself, the senate 
contained a commletee of 104, called, by a round numbmr, 
OMAimeiW, onrinaUy instituted as a check upon the 
dMcoaeliments of tike aristocr^. It afterwards became 
n lilidt tourt of judicature, vested with such authority 
ia render^ M in eSbet the depositoiy of all the sove* 
fUlgnty Phitfo lay in the senate itself. Aristotle com- 


pares this committee, or council, to the epAorf of Sparta, 
but it should seem that the pentarchies, or guinqmm- 
m'ri, bad a better title to the comparison. These 
were composed of several bodies, each consisting, 
as the name implies, of five persons selected from the 
gervusiOt or committee, and possessed of almost despotic 
authority. They had (rngnisance of all affldrs both public 
and private, and appearlo have constituted a court of ap- 
peal in the last resort for all causes. Th^ continued in 
office a long time, and had not only the power of filling up 
vacaiicies in their own body, but the right of choosing those 
who composed the tribunal of the centumviri. This, no 
doubt, was a highly aristocratlcal institution ; and Livy 
says of it, that vfo./ueia, vitaaue omnium in iliorum po~ 
iettate erat. At the head of the senate were two ma- 
gistrates, or answering to the Spartan kings or 

the Homan consuls. Originally the right of electing the 
suflbtes was vested in the senate ; but in the decline of 
Carthage it fell into the hands of the people. In their 
nomination, according to Aristotle, regard was had 
chiefly to birth, riches, and popularity ; and a passa^'e 
In the recently discovered work of Cicero, DeRepubhea^ 
in which he compares them with the Spartan kings, and 
contrasts them with the Roman consuls, would load us 
to infer that they were elected for life. Their province 
was to convene the senate, in which they presided, to 
propose subjects for deliberation and to collect the siif- 
fra^. In time of war, one of the sufibtes was usually 
appointed general of the forces of the state, while hls 
colleague remained at home. But besides the suffetes 
there were other subordinate magistrates, with tiic 
nature of whose duties we have become acquainted only 
through the Homan writers. We hear, for instance, 
of a prtafecdua morum^ prector^ q^otory &c., with 
powers analogous to those of the Roman magistrates 
so called ; but these statements must be received with 
great caution, considering the tendency of the Homan, 
as indeed of all authors, to represent tne institutions of 
other people as corresponding with or analogous to 
their own, fllough, in reality, there might be very little 
in common between them. The people were divided 
into guilds or corporations ; and though in the infancy 
of the state thj^ did not directly tarticipate in the admi. 
nistration of aflairs, they possessed, from the first, the Im- 
portant privilege of deriding upon those questions about 
which there was a dlflbrence of opinion in the senate. 
They had also, like the Spartans, their public or poli- 
tical festivals, at which questions of policy were dis- 
cussed; and thus public opinion was enabled to 
exercise a salutary influence over the delllierations of 
the senate. Upon the whole it should seem, that al- 
though, as indeed might have been expected in a com- 
mercial state, the influence of wealth preponderated in 
the administration of aflhirs, still so well had the con- 
stitution of Carthage been balanced, that while, on tlie 
one hand, the nobles did not engross the whole power, 
as was the case in Sparta, Corinth, and Home, the pepplc 
seldom or never exhibited the factious spirit of the 
“ fierce Athenian democracy,*’ or the ferocity of the 
Roman rabble. ** The excellence,” says Aristotle, “ of 
the Curthaginlan government is evinced by a single re- 
flection : though its origin mounts to a very ancient 
date, and though, for many centuries, it has contained 
within its bosom a numerous and a free people, yet Car- 
thage has never, to the present day, experienced any one 
sedition worthy of record, nor has it ever ondureu, for 
a moment, the eruel yoke of a Qrrant.” (GiUia* Aris~ 
totlCy book ii. 9 9.) 

PossesMionSt Commerccy this distance of time, 

and with our scanty means of information, it is almost 
impossible to trace the various stages of Carthaginian en- 
croachment on the neighbouring territory ; but we are 
enabled to state pretty accurately the extent of country 
in Africa subject to Carthage at its most flourishing 
epoch. E. It stretched to the Syrtes and the confines 
of (>rene ; S. to Lake Triton and Mount Atlas ; 
and w. (though this point has been less accurately 
ascertained) to the territories of the Xumidion princes ; 
while ju the same direction the whole African coast 
was studded with Carthaginian colonies. Hence its 
subjects were divided into three difibrent classes : 
the first were the cities on the coast, such as Utica, 
Hippo, Zaryta, and others, which, like itself, were colo- 
nies from Phoenicia. These were at first not so much 
Its subjects as its allies ; though at a later period a su- 
premacy was conceded to it which soon passed into so- 
verelgiuy. The next class consisted of its own colonics 
—the maritiiike colonies on the coast and the agricultu. 
ral setOements in the interior of the country. The third 
doss were the native Libyans, to whom Carthage bad 
originally been tributary, but who now sulanltted to her 
attthorHiy. These were partly a fixed agricultural people, 
who, frmn a gradual amalgamation with the Cartha- 
ghiians, were called Llby-PhceDlclans, and were koot in 
reetraint by the agricultural colonics planted ajfjfong 
thmn ; and partly nomadic tribes, whose allegiandlE wsu 
partial and precarious. The agricultural pop. only. 
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uhlch the Carthiulnlaiti had' trained and accuitmned 
t(> that mode of life, coida be treated as subjects, pro- 

perly so called ; for the nomadic tribes were subject to 
Carthage only so far that thw paid her tribute; and 

their hatred of those who disturbed their aboriginal mode 

of life, fomented as it was by the oppressions of the Car- 

thaginian government, iVequently broke out In revolt 
when the approach of an enem} gave the signal. But 
the Carthapnians appear to have attached less import- 
ance to their possessidkis in AfHca than In other parts. 
At an early period they became masters of Sardinia, the 

Balearic Islands, and Malta. We have alreadv noticed 

their vigorous and long-continued efforts to make them- 

selves masters of Sicily ; and had they succeeded in this, 
the foundations of their power would probably, as Heeren 

supposes, have been established on a solid basis. The 
failure of their efforts to effect the conquest of Sicily, and 

the loss of Sardinia, that was taken nrom them by the 

Romans, seem to have Impelled them to attempt the 
subjugation of the entire Spanish peninsula. They had 
also several settlements along the W. coast of Africa : 
and It IS probable, though not certain, that Madeira and 
the Canary Islands {Bortunq^ Intuke) were included in 
their dominions. 

The commercial operations of Carthage embraced the 
whole ancient world, and have only been surpassed by 
those of Europe since the discovery of America and the 
pusage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
But the greatest difference of opinion exists as to the 
extent to which the Carthaginians carried their mari- 
time expeditions ; and while some geographers restrict 
their limits between the S. coast of Britiun on the K. 
and Cime Bojador on the S., others contend that they 
reached the coasts of the Scandinavian peninsula, cir- 
cumnavigated Afdca, and even visited the shores of the 
New World 1 We have elsewhere seen (onM, p. 34.) 
that it is probable, from the statement of Herodotus, 
that the circumnavigation of Africa was really per- 
formed by Phcniician mariners ; but there is no ground 
whatever for supposing that it was ever performed by 
the Carthaginians, or that they ever approached the 
shores of America. The only really authentic in- 
formation, as to their navigation, is embodied in the 
account of the voyage of Hanno along the W. coast of 
Africa ; and it is so very difficult to identify the localities 
mentioned in it, that some critics assign to it a length of 
3,000, and others of not more than 700 miles. 

The merit of being the first who, in modern times, 
drew attention to the fond trade of the Carthaginians 
belongs to Heeren, whose researches have placed the 
connection of Carthage with the central nations of 
Africa in a clear and striking light. We have already, 
however, adverted to this interesting subject, and must 
refer those wishing for more comprehensive details to 
Heeren’swork. It is sufficient here to remark that the in- 
ternal trade of Africa seems to he alike unchanged and 
unchangeable. The countries to the 8. of the great 
desert of Sahara are destitute of two most Imfiortant 
articles, salt and dates, which abound in the countries 
N. of the Sahara ; while, on the other hand, the S. 
countries have ample supplies of gold dust, ivory, 
drugs, gums, and slaves, all articles in great demand 
along the Mediterranean. Here are the wants and 
materials that go to form an extensive and mutually 
beneficial Intercourse ; and the oases found in the desert, 
and the camel furnish the means of carrying it on. It is, 
in fact, carried on at this moment by caravans, nearly 
in the same manner that it was carried on by the Car- 
thaginians and negroes 2,600 years ago ; and the proba- 
bility is that it will continue in time to come to flow in 
the same channels. ( See p. 31 .) It is impossible to 

enumerate the various articles of Carthaginian traffic, 
seeing that they most probably included the commodi- 
ties of every known country and climate. The exports 
from Carthage consisted chiefly of articles of native pro- 
duce, and of those procured by its land trade from the 
interior of the continent. She freighted her ships with 
the wines of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, and carried 
these articles to Cyrene, the Balearic Islands, and W. 
Africa. She carried on a large trade in oils and other 
articles, which she sent to Ceme, the “ultima thule” 
of her African colonies, and received skins, mid, and 
ivory in exchange. She procured iron from Elba, alum 
from the Lipari Islands, and tin from the N.of Spain, 
the Scllly Islands, and Cornwall. The Baltic supplied 
her with amber ; but whether it was procured by sea, or 
conveyed overland to the hbad of the Adriatic, and 
thence import^ into Africa, has not "been ascertained. 
From Tyre, with which she always maintained the most 
friendly relations, she received not only trinkets, glass, 
pearls, and other ornaments, and Sidonlan cloths, the 
chief branches of the Industry of Tyre Itself, but cassia 
and cinnamon, and the other precious spices, whidi 
wew imported into Tyre from India. Malta, too, su^ 
pliB her wldi. articles of woolleii manufacture equal if 
no^uperlor to ^ose of Tyre. Her traffic in slaves, 
which she procured from the Interior of Africa and from 


Corsica, was most Important, and formed a large source 
of revenue. So abundant were slaves, thsd during the 

second Punic war, Asdrubal is said to have purcha^ 

6,000 at a time. The commercial policy of the Cartba- 
glniani has been said to be of a peculiarly grasping, 
Jealous, and selfish character ; but it is not entitled to any 

such distinction, and really dilfored in very few respecta 

from that of most other commercial nations. Her object 

was, in as for as possible, to monopolise the trade of the 

world ; and in this view she practised most of the fa- 

vourite schemes and devices of the mercantile system. 
The privilege of trading was vested exclusively in the 

citisens (in contradistinction to the slaves or tributaries 

of Cvthage) ; no commodities were suffered to be ex- 

Iiorted or imported except iu Carthaginian vessels ; the 

trade of her colonics was restricted to the mother city : 

and the ships of the foreign nations with whom she had 

entered into commercial treaties were absolutely ex- 

cluded from her harbours ; but this regulation appears 
to have been dictated more by political than commercial 
Jealousy. 

But though Carthage was from the first a trading city, 
it would be wrong to regard the Carthaginians as a mere 
nation of merchants. On the contrary, it is sufficiently 
proved that they found leisure to engage in other 
pursuits, among which agriculture held a prominent 
place. This sdence, in its widest range, was so well 
discussed by them in their writings, that the Romana 
considered them worthy of translation. No whece, 
indeed, was agriculture better understood, or practisra 
with more zeal, than in Carthage ; and most fomiiles 
were in the habit of applying the produce of their 
commerce to the cultivation and improvement of the 
soil. All accounts concur in assigning a high state 
of cultivation to the neighbourhood of Carthage. “ The 
territoiT,*’ says Diodorus Siculus (11. 411.), “through 
which Agathocles led his army waa covered with gar- 
dens and large plantations, evciy where intersected with 
canals, by which they were plentifully watered. A con- 
tinual succession of landed estates was there seen 
adorned with elegant buildings, which evinced the-opu- 
lence of their owners. Vineyards, olive-grounds, and 
meadows spread on every side ; and the whole region 
was thickly Studded with the country seats of the 
wealthy citizens of Carthage and the other towns in its 
vicinity.” 

Revenue — Our information on this subject is, unfor- 
tunately, extremely meagre ; but there is little doubt 
that the revenues of Carthage were more considerable 
timn those of any state of antiquity. They were derived 
from three sources ; the irihuie^ levied on the subject and 
confederate states; the customs^ and the To 

what extent tribute was levied in time of pfeace is un- 
known ; but examples are not wanting to prove that. In 
cases of urgency, tne tributary nations were very heavily 
taxed. It is a curious fact tnat the contributions paid 
by the allied states and the cities along the African 
coast were in money, and by all the other tributaries in 
kind. The ewioma were levied with great rigour both 
in Carthage and In all her colonial ports; and in later 
times they became so important that they are said to have 
supplied all the wants of the state without the im- 
position of any other tax. The minet formed an im- 
portant source of revenue: in working these all the 
I Inventions which ingenuity and Industry could suggest 
were rendered available. The most considerable mines 


were situated in the neighbourhood of Carthago Nova 
in Spain ; they gave employment to 60,000 slaves, and 

S elded about 60,000 draoluns daily. At first they be- 
nged entirely to the state ; but we afterwards find than 
in possession of some of the great families, who worked 
them on their own ai'count. What use the Carthaginians 
made of the great quantity of precious metals which they 
procured from the mines, cannot be ascertained with 
certainty. The circumstance that no Carthaginian coin 
has been handed down to ns will scarcely warrant the 
belief that no coined money was employed in Carthage ; 
and though it be true that many, and indeed the most 
important, expenses of the state were not paid in money, 
it is highly improbable that a city, whose colonies con- 
fessedly coined money, should herself be without a 
coinage.* 

These were the ordina^ revenues of the state ; but in 
cases of emergency, the Carthaginians resorted to other 
means of recruiting their exhausted treasuries, either by 
procuring foreign loans, by legalising piracy, or by the 
imposition of a property tax^ which should press more 
heavily on the rich than the poor. But with regard to all 
that concerns the administration of the revenue, w?are 
still in the dark; though it has been said that one of the 
pentarchies above mentioned, with a ma^trate at Its 
head, formed a board for its management. 

• A slngiilar dvemaWmos eonmeled with this bmeh of t|M 
.V TO of In 
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Naval and Military Foreea. — To maintain the sove- 
reignty of the tea, the chief source of her prosperity, and 
to protect her commercial marine, os well as to extend 
her eonqueaU and Dreserve them, rendered the form- 
ation and fuppoit of vast fleets and armies Indispensable. 
The ordinary number of ships or galleys of war possessed 
by Carthage, at the period immediately preceding the 
Tonic wan waa from 160 to 900. It was increased In- the 
flrst Punic war, when their naval power appears to have 
attained its highest pitch ; and in the fatal naval engage- 
ment by which Borne opened its way to AfHca, tte 
C^hapnian fleet consisted of 300 galleys with (but this 
is no doubt exaggerated) 150,000 men, exclusive of trans- 
ports. Their war-ships were manned partly by flghtine 
men and partly by rowers ; the latter of whom consisted 
entlrdy of slaves bought by the state for this particular 
purpose, and amounting, even in time of peace, to 60,000. 
But though the genius and position of Carthage naturally 
led the citisens to regard the navy as their mdn bulwark, 
the wars of conquest in wliich the republic was per- 
petually engaged, and the maintenance of its ibrdgn 
possessions, obliged it to keep large armies continually 
111 the fleld. These were composed almost entirely of 
mercenaries, collected from every part of the world, and 
exhibiting every diversity of blood, complexion, tongue, 
garb, and weapon: **£jcercttua tnittua ex cMuvtme 
omnium gentium quibux non lex, non mot, non Unmta 
communts ; aliui habitus, alia vestis, alia arma, alii rttua, 
alia sacra.” {Livy, 28. 12.) Hordes of half-naked Gauls 
stood side by side with bands of white-robed Iberians ; 
wild Ligurians were arr^ed with far-travelled Nasa- 
mones and Lotophagi; Carthaginians and Phcenician 
Africans formed the centre or main army; Balearic 
siingers formed the advanced guard ; and lines of colossal 
elephants, with their Ethiopian drivers, preceded their 
march like a front of movable fortresses ; but the main 
strength of their army consisted in its light cavalry, which 
was provided in abundance by the nomadic tribes which 
flanked their dominions. All these tribes, including the 
Massyles and the Maurisil, the Numidians, the nomadic 
races of the Syrtes, the Nasamones and Lotophagi, were 
accustomed to serve in the Carthaginian armies, and 
receive their pay. The heavy cavalry were formed from 
Carthaginian, Libyan, Spanish, and in later times Gallic, 
levies. In cases of emergency the Carthaginians could 
raise an army of 40,000 from the citizens alone, besides 
the battalion called ** the sacred legion,'* which con- 
sisted entirely of the iHte of the Carthaginian nobles, 
and amounted, even in time at peace, to 2,500 men. 

Language, Literature, NeUeion, ^c.— The destruction 
of the Gartnagioian records, n^ich would otherwise have 
thrown a flood of Iteht, not only on the history of Car- 
thage, but on that of the numerous nations with which 
she came in contact,' must be considered as one of the 
greatest losses the civilised world has sustained. It has, 
no doubt, been usual to regard the Carthimlnfans as 
wholly immersed in commercial pursuits, ana thence to 
infer that their attainments in literature and the arts 
must have been ve^ inconsiderable. But there is not 
so much as the shadow of a foundation for this opinion. 
So fkr from commercial pursuits being unfavourable to 
literature and the flne arts, their efftet is distinctly and 
completely the reverse. The experience of Athens and 
Corinth in antiquity, of the Italian republics in the mid. 
die ages, and of England in modem times, is conclusive os 
to their humanising influence. Had the literature of the 
Carthaginians survived the wreck of their empire, we 
believe It would have been found to be at least as valuable 
intrinsically as that of Rome, and less exotic. It is 
worthy of notice that they began their career under the 
most favourable circumstances. Their descent from the 
Tyrians, confessedly one of the most civilised nations of 
antiquity, gave them, as It were, an almost intuitive 
knowleiqie of many of the most useful and ornamental 
arts and sciences, and placed at once within their reach 
all those means and contrivances which both facilitate 
the prosecution of commercial undertakings, and extend 
the boundaries of dvlUsation. Surely then it may be 
reasonaldy Inferred, even in the absence of all monuments 
of genius, that the rich legacy of their ancestors, increased 
as it roust have been by the intercourse they carried <m 
for seven centuries with the most renowned nations of 
antIquiQr, and Iw the researdiea and inquiries which their 
wealth aflbrdeoi the means of prosecuting, must have 
produced, in the end, a vast accumulation of science aid 
literature, - JBut, like the dty itsdf, nothing remains of 
all this* <)iily traoes of the language of Carthage 
are to baibund in a comedy of Plautus, from which 
it Is dear that* Uke the Phesnidan, it formed a branch 
of the original Asiadc languages, beariiu; a sUbng 
resemblanee to the Hebrew, Syrian, and Chaldalc, with 
a slight admixture of purely Libyan Idioms and phras- 
eology. The vtqnge of Honno, and a fow other frag- 
iMms, are known to us only through the roedhutt of 
tfiBMatlons. 

t*>«y brought with them the retiglon 
of their fMheies but Om authentic information respe^ 
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Ing it is very limited indeed i and the learned dlaquisfeionf 
of Bochart, Vosslus. and Munter, on this subiect, have 
little other fonndatfon than the ingenuity of their au- 
thors. It appears, however, that, like the religion of 
most other Asletic nations, it was chiefly directed to the 
worship of the supposed Intelligences of the celestial 
luminaries, and those of the elements. The chief of these 
were Melcarthus or Beal, the Chronoe of the G'^edts, the 
Saturn of the Romans, andprobably, from the sanguinary 
rites dibred to him, the Moloch .or Scripture, and Ashta- 
rotbor Astartfl, the goddess of the moon, whom the Greeks 
identified with their Hera or Jnno. The Carthaginians 
endeavoured. In periods of extreme public calamity, to 
avOTt the wrath of the ofibnded ddties by offering up 
some of the noblest children of the state in sacrifice to 
Saturn ; but in less urgent dreumstandbs the children of 
•laves were the usual victims, and even their Immolation 
waa of rare occurrence. It dbes credit to Gelon, tyrant 
or king of Syracuse, that, having defeated the Cartha- 
ginians in a great battle (anno 480 b. c.), he made ft a con- 
dition of the peace which he granted to them, that they 
should abolish these sacrifices. But we are not to judge 
of the civilisation of the Carthaginians by these horriil 
rites, distinct traces of which may be found in the reli- 
gious worship of most nations of antiquity. It is rather 
to be regarded as one of those deplorable exhibitions of 
superstition and fanaticism which have, under ottier 
circumstances, lighted the auto da fes of Madrid, and the 
fires of Smithfield. Of the other Phcenician deities 
worshipped at Carthage little can be collected. We 
know, however^ that tbew were by no means bigoted in 
their attachment to tneir Phoenician deities: but as their 
intercourse with other nations extended, frequently in- 
troduced the worship of foreign gods. 

In conclusion, we may agun observe, that the Roman 
writers, who, while they admit the skill, address, and 
industry of the Carthaginians, have depreciated all their 
moral qualities, are authorities on which no reliance can 
be placed. The lengthened prosperity and great power 
of Carthage are. In fact, a sufficient reflitation of their 
calumnies. Nec tatUum Carthago habuissrt oputr. 
aexeentos ferO annos, sine eonsihis et disciptind'* is the 
unwilling admission of Cicero. The Romans, it should 
be remembered, despised that commerce and industry of 
which their rivus were the successful cultivators, holding 
them to be employments unworthy of freemen, and fit 
only fmr slaves and the very dregs of the populare : and 
in extenuation of their misrepresentations ana antl-Piinic 
prejudices, it may be observed, that they knew only the 
worst part of Carthage, that is, her seamen and solaiers. 
These, as already seen, consisted of slaves and recruits 
from all parts of uie world, allured to her standards by the 
prospect of pay and plunder, and held together only n 
severe system of discipline. The foct of their performing 
so many jmat actions with such materials sets the abilities 
of the Carthaginian admirals and generals in a very 
striking point of view. The campaigns of Hannibal, even 
hod hii troops consisted wholly of native citizens, and 
each had felt that the fate of his country depended on his 
exertions, would have placed him on a level with the 
most renowned generals of bis age. But when we toko 
into account the quality of his troops, and the difficulties 
he had to contend witn in a foreign country, depending 
mainly on his own resources, and thwarted Tqr faction 
and jealousy at home, his achievements appear almost 
miraculous, and place him above all the commanders of 
antiquity, and perhaps also of modem times. 

The lut struggle m Carthage was not unworthy of her 
ancient repatation, and of the great men she had pro- 
duced. The conduct of the Romans on this occasion waa 
most treacherous and base. They now practised that 
bad fldth (Pustieajldcs) and contempt of engagements, of 
which they had g^uitously accused the Carthaginians, 
to Ml extent and with a shamelessness of which history 
has happily but few examples. But tbough betrayed on 
oU hanos, deceived, without allies, and all but defence- 
less, Carthage made a brave defence : and all that she 
had that was brave and really illustrious fell with her 
foU. 

The Ronums having glutted their vengeance and 

?uieted their foars by the total destruction of Carthage 
B. o. 146), it remained for a while in jruhis. But about 
80 years after its foil, Calus Gracchus, by order of the 
senate, carried a colony to Carthage, the first that was 
founded bqrond the limits of IhUy. Julius Cesar, on 
hU return from Africa, settled in ft some of his troops 
anl a number of colonists collected from the adjoining 
country. During the early ages of the Christian era it 
was forded as the capital of Africa. It foil under the 
dominion of the Vandals a. d. 419 ; and under that of ttie 
Saracens in 698. Under tiie latter its destruction was 
again eflbeted ; and so completely that it is now propriit 
m smnoseessia rttfofr. 

CARTHAOBMA, or CARTAGENA (an. Carthago 
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long. 10 0' 11" W. Pop. 29.6A0. It occupies the de* space into 4 courts, is truly inagniflccnt, as Istheatalr- 
clivlty of a hill and a small plain extending to the bar- case leading to the apartments. The vast dimensions oi 
iKiur. It has several pretty good streets and houses, the latter *, the bold spun of their ceilings; the excellence 
with numerous churches, convents, an arsenal and lurk and beauty of tlie materials employed in building ; and 
of artillery, and a royal hospital of great extent The the strength of the masonry, claim the admiration of all 
W. division of the city is occupied by the naval arsenal, beholders. The park Is of vast extent, as are the gar- 
wl^ docks for building mon-of.war, and a fine rect- dens, supplied with water, brought from a great distance 
angular basin, in whicli the ships afh moored during the by a noble aqueduct. A silk manufacture has been 
time they are being rUged. Adjoining to the arsenal is the established in buildings attached to* the palace, whiclr 
Amwc, or prison for lodging criminals employed on the produces very rich and fine stuflli. {Swtndume*t Two 
public works. It has also a foundling hospital, a school Sicilies, ii. 84. ; Snnond, p. 436.) 
of mathematics and navigation, an observatory, theatre, CAS HAN, a city of Persia, prov. Irak, In a stony 
circus, &c. The harbour, which Is one of the best in the plain, ill supplied with water, 93 m. N. by W. Ispahan ; 
Mediterranean, consists of a circular basin, opening to lat. 61/ N., long. 61° 17' E. Pop. 30,000. Ids one of 
the. 8., and having the city at its N. extremity. It has the most thriving towns in Persia, and is indebted for 
deep water throughout ; is protected brom every wind by its prosperity to its extensive manufactures of silk, car« 
the surrounding neights, and by an islet at Its entrance ; j>ets, and copper wares. The king has a biinting-eeat 
and is, as well as the city, stroppy fortified. The excel- and garden al)out 3 m. from tho town, at the foot of the 
Icnccoftho harbour kave rise to the common sayingamong mountains. (0/ie/er, v. 16U.) 

tho Mediterranean sailors, that there are but three good CASHEL, an ini. city and pari. bor. of Ireland, prov. 
ports — the months of June and July, and the harbour Munster, co. Tipperary, 86 m. S.W. Dublin. Pop. in 
of Carthagena. This has always been the grand ren. 1821, 6,974 ; in lra6, 6,971. The city w'as the'residence of 
dezvous of the Spanish fleets in the Mediterranean, and the kings of Munster, and in 1142 was made an archbish- 
large sums have been expended on its naval establish- opric. But by tho late act for reducing tho numbe^r of , 
iiients ; but these are now in a state of decay ; many bishoprics in Ireland, Casliel, on the demise of the pre- 
houses in the city are also unoccupied ; and it has an im- scut prelate, will cease to be an archbishopric, and it has 
poverished, deserted appearance. The pop. is stated by already been united with the bishopric of Waterford. 
Mr. Townsend to have amounted, in 1787, to 60,000 ; The town is irregularly built, and, with the exception 
whereas, according to MiCano's statement, given above, of the main street, and of one or two others, the houses 
it is now under half that amount. Cables and cordage are mean, and exhibit every appearance of poverty. Its 
of the esparto rush, and canvass, used to be largely supply of water is very scanty. The cathedral and the U. 
manufactured here, and large quantities of barilla, with Catti. chapel are modem and spacious edficcs. Here is 
cum, wine, oil,'&c., were formerly exported. Its trade, also a convent of nuns and a Methodist meeting-house, 
however, has declined quite os much as its naval esta- The archbisliop’s late palace (he has gone to reside 
blishments. A valuable fishery is carried on in tho port ^ Waterford), a large and well-built mansion, has at- 
aud the adjoining sea. tached to it a small library, and is surrounded by an 

This city was founded or occupied by the ‘Cartha- extensive pleasure-ground. Ti>ere la also an Intinn- 
ginlaiis, who made it the capital of their possessions on ary, market and court houses, a wcfl-arrunged bride- 
the £. coast of Spain. It was taken by the Romans, well, and infantry barracks. The place contains many 
anno 20H u. c., at which period it is saiid by I. ivy to have very interesting relies of antiquity. On the rock ot 
been, next to Home, one of the ricliest cities in the woi Id. Cashel, whicii rises precipitously oi'cr tiie city, are the 
Its importance in modem times dates from the reign of ruins of Cormac M'Culinan's chapel, built in the ninth 
I'liilip 11. (Miflano ; Townsend, ill. 121., &c.) century, and presenting a fine, specimen of ancient Saxnu 

CARUPANO, a town of Venezuela, very pleasantly architecture; also tlie ancient cathedral. In the pointed 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Cariiico ; Cothic style, the castle, .*ind a pillar tower, all within an 
prov. Cumaiia. Pop. 8,000. It has some trade, espe- enclosed area, commanding an extensive prospect of the 
cially in horses and mules. surrounding fertile district. There are some other mo- 

CASALE, an ini. town of N. Italy, king. Sardinia, nastic ruins in the city and its vicinity. The corpoza- 
div. Turin, cap. prov. of tho same name, In a fertile tion, under a charter of Cliarles 1., in 163!), consists 
plain, on the Po, 37 m. E. by N. Turin. Pop. 16,000. of a mayor, 17 aldermen, 2 bailiff’s, and an unlimited 
It was formerly considered one of tho strongest for- number of freemen. It returned 2 mem. to tiie Irish 
tresses in Europe, but its ramparts have been converted H. of C., and sends 1 mem. to the Imperial 11. of (\ 
into public walks, and it is at presimt defended only by Previously to the Reform Act, the right of election was 
an old castle, once the residence of the marqiiisses of vesteil in the mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and 6 ftnemcii. 
Montferrat. It has a cathedral, several churches with The boundaries of the present perl. bor. extend oi er 
fine paintings, numerous palaces, and handsome private 3,974 acres. Registered electors )[R^*^7-38) 289. Tlio 
residences, several convents, hosiiitals, and charitable corporation estates comprise 3,278 acres. There aie 
Institutions, a college, public library, tlieatre, corn no manufactures of any consequence. During the corn 
magazine, and many silk matures. It is the residence season, there is a great traffic on the line througli 
of the provincial governor, and is the seat of a bishop, the city, from Tliiiries to Clonnlel. A distillery paid 
and of the prov. court of Justice. It originated in the duty, in 1836, fur 50,784 gallons of whiskey ; duty was 
4th century. (Rampoldi,C^’og.i Diet. Gfographiquc.) also paid on 1,196 bushels of malt. Markets on Wed- 
CAS.\L-MAGG!oRE, a town of Austrian Italy, nesdays and Satiird^'s; fairs on 2Gth March, 7th Au- 
dclcg. Cremona, cap. distr., on the Po, 22 m. .S.E. by £. gust, and the third Tuesday in every month. A branch 
Cremona, and 31 m. S.W. Mantua. Pop. about 4,200. of the National Bank was opened ncre in 1835. T’ost- 
It has manufactures of glass, earthenwai:p, and cream of office revenue in 1830, 683/. ; in 1836, 843/. A mail.c<.acli 
tartar ; with distilleries, tanneries, and numerous mills, from Dublin to Cork passes through the city, and cars 
It contains a superior and other schools, an hospital, from Clonmel to Roserca and Thurles ^ a car plies be. 
orphan asylum, almshouse, monte-di-pietil, and other tween the city and Tipperary 6 days in the week, enr- 
charltable ostablfshinents, and a theatre. Its origin is lying at an average, 2 passengers each trip. {Itailway 
uncertain, but it existed in the 6th century. It is very Sep.) 

liable to suffer IVoin inundations of the Po ; by one of CASIIGAR or KASCHGHAR, a considerable city of 
which, in 1705, it was laid under water. {Batnpoldi j Chinese Turkestan or Tartary, of which it was furnierly 
Oesterr, Nat. Eneycl.) the capital, and the farthest W. place of note in the Clii- 

CASAL-NOVO, the name of several small towns In nesc empire ; on the W. sideofa mountain, in which seve. 
Calabria and other provs. of Naples. The largest of ral streams have their sources, on one of which the city is 
these towns is situated in Calabria ’Ultra I., 12 ra. E. placed, 140 m. N.W. Yarkund, and 2,250 m.W. by S. Pe- 
Palml, and has 4,000 Inhab. This town, in common kin; lat. 39° 28' N., long. 73° OS^E. Pop. said to be about 
with most others in the same district, was almost totally 16,000, exclusive of a garrison of 8,000 Chinese troops, 
destroyed by tho dreadfol earthquake of 1773 ; and to It is surrounded by a wall of earth, entered by 4 gates, 
guard against the efj^ts of a similar catastrophe in future, and is divided into two portions,— tlie Mohammedan 
tiie houses are now all low, and of wood. Swinburne and Chinese city. The Chinese governor and troops oc- 
says tliat the people of this place arc noted for their taste cupy a citadel. Cashgar was much more flourishing and 
for dog's fleski and any cur that slumld follow its p^ulous before a rebellion which broke out herein 1826. 
master Into this kwnophagic town would have little IBumes's Bokhara, Most of the Inhab. are Mo- 

chance of escape I (Cravcis’sC^/d6rfo,p. 274.; hammedans, and speak a dialect probably of Turkish 

i. 220«, 4to. ed.) origin ; but there are some Nestorians. (Sitter.) Tho 

CASERTA, a town of Naples, cap. prov. Terra-di- upper dasses are opulent, luxmious, and extravagant ; 
Lavoro, in an agreeable plain, 16 m. N.N.E. Naples, the artisans ingenious in working gold and j^er, hi 
Pop. 6,000? The town Is Irregularly built, but has dyeing, and in producing cotton manufiwt^^ There it 
several churches, a convent of noble ladles, a mon/e-i/i- a wedUy market, especially edebrated for hoi^, Cash- 
pietd, an hospital, a miUtary school, and superb barracks, gar has a large trade with Bokhara, to which it sends a 
But the pride of CaserU conslste in its royal paloK, great deal ^ inferior tea. porcelain, Chinese silks, raw 
begun in 1724, from the design of the architect Vauvi- silk, rhubarb, Ac., and from which it receives Russian 
tolll, Vis of vast extent ; the two principal fronts being and other merchandise. Including .woollen cloths, corula 
each TV ft. in length, and containing 5 stories of 37 pearls, cochinml, doth of gold, velvets, gold and silver 
windows each. The portico, which divides the internal wire, ploughshares, mirrors, needles, Russian nankeen. 
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CASHMERE^ 


«h«l0 of this trade anoantod before ttie re- 

A tofdfi or 800 camel-loadt yearly. The Interccwree 

wic)i Keup 11 eondiicted In mean* of boreee ; but it ie 
te^emwTgirbag to hoetUe feellnga between the CbineiQ 
•M tte llfoab-ofthat khanat. The trade with the eountir 
to liieM.E. and the Ruulan town of Semipolatlnek fi 
krlik, well as that with Yarkund. Cashgar was a^ 
tobrated cooiaserdal city before the Christian wra. Under 
^ names of Btde, Cbaie, &c.. It Is spoken of by I^etny, 
BtonHuibal. end many subsMuent authors. Its territo^ Is 
estensivekwell watered, fertSelncom, rich flrults, the vfne, 
eotton. flax, and hemp, and contains numerous conslder- 
oble towns. Under serend dynasties It fomed an Inde- 
pendent kingdom. Hie Chinese possessed themselves of 
it about 80 years slnos. (Bitter, Aeien Erdkw^, vii. 
49k 490. ; Ktaprotk, Uimotret, ; Calevita Journal, 

Iv. m . ; Burnett Elpkhutone.) 

CASHMERE (an. Caapira), a prov. of N. Hindostan, 
dom. of the mahs^ah or the Punjab ; consisting of the 


vhlch separates It hrom Tibet, and on all other sides 
secondary ranges belonging to that chain, by which is it 
divided hrom the rest of RunJeet Singh's territories. 
Shape, somewhat oval; length, W. N.W. to E. S.E., 
about 80 m. ; breadtli of Its central plain, varying to 
80 m., or, from summit to summit of the opposite moun- 
tain chains, 50 to 60 m. Pop. estimated in 1M2 at 800,000, 
but said to be reduced, by war, famine, and disease, to no 
more than 200,000 in 1886 1 The Himalaya has here an 
elevation of from 18,000 to 19,000 ft.; the Fir Pai^ahl, 
belonging to the oppposite chain, is 16,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. There are 12 ^ses into the neigh- 
bouring countries; vis., 8 to the Punjab, 1 to the W., 
and 3 to llbet; some of these are open the whole year, 
and two are 13^000 ft. above the sea. Cashmere Is 
copiously watered; a great number of rivulets and 
mountain twrents from either side unite In the central 
valley to form the Jhylum, which Intersects It In nearly 
its whole length : many lakes arc spread over its surfoce, 
the largest of which is nearly 13 m. across. Granite, 
schist, limestone, gypsum, and slate, are the predominant 

S rimltlve rocks ; some fossil shells have been found in 
le limestone ; good iron is met with In the mountains, 
and copper and lead are said to exist in Cashmere: 
the upper soil of the central plain is a rich clay. In 
some places Inflammable gas, which spontaneously 
ignites, escapes from the ground ; and these being reck- 
oned peculiarly holy, temples are built over them. The 
Umato is healthy, except In the rice-grounds in hot 
weather, and appears to have become milder within a few 
years, since there are now usually but two or three yards* 
depth of snow in places where the depth was formerly 
10 yards: towards the end of July the thermometer 
stands at SO^F.: the periodical rains fall only in light 
showers ; but the soil never suffers from drought. The 
chinar (Platanua orientalis) grows to a great sise ; fir 
and deodar forests, walnut-trees, and much jungle, 
abound on the S. side of the valley ; the M. declivities 
are comparatively bare of trees, but are plentifully 
covered with grass ; European plants in a wild state are 
common, and fruit-trees numerous, but neither palm, 
mango, nor orange-trees, are found ; roses, irides, lotus- 
flowers, and others, are met with in profrision. The elk, 
and bears of large siae, the musk deer, no hares, but 
plenty of other game, various kinds of serpents, six or 
■even kinds of fish, and a great variety of insects, are 
natives of this region. ** Nature has done much for 
Cashmere » art more ; "the whole valley is like a noble- 
man's park; the villages, which are pleasant looking, 
’being surrounded with unmense plane, poplar, and fruit- 
trees, and having between them one sheet of cultivatimi, 
" through which the noUe river winds itself in elegant 
Dtfflsrent kinds of rice are grown, but they do 


not arrive at any perfoctlon ; wheat, barley, and the other 
dry grains, are more cultivated, and are said to yield a 
large return ; saffron of excellent quality is planted 
to a comrideralfle extent, and some of it sent even to 
Yarkund. In the gardens many kitclien herbs of cold 
countries are gi^n ; turnips are the only produce yield- 
ing two crops a year; the apple, pear, plum, apricot, 
nun, and an abundance of vines, are raised. The wine 


of Cashmare resembles Madeira, and acquires with age 
■ superior quality; a spirit is distilled fW>m the grape, 
which is used fre^ by all classes. The farm linple- 


I the _ ^ . 

, The farm Imple- 
ments tn UM are very inferior ; the barrow is unknown, 
and the clodi are brokmi with a kind of mallet. Neither 
indigo nor opium is cultivated ; the poppy is grown for 
the sake of its seeds, which are used as food ; 8-lOths 
the people eat rape-oil, linseed, or sesamum, instead 
ghee or butter. Sheep, which are numerous, are used to 
carry burdens; the other domestic animals are horsM, 
small, but hardy and sure-footed; and cows, which, 
though ill-shaped, yield excellent batter and plMity of 
udm: bam are kept on every fhrm. The principal cimi- 
mefritf wealtk cf Cashmere Is derived mm Its shawl 


manufocture, which branch of iodust^ ll thought to 
have originated In this valley. The Cashmere sluiwls 
are the very best that are made, possessing unequalled 
fineness, delicacy, and warmth ; they are formed of the 
Inner hair of a variety of gmt f Capra kireus) reared on 
the cold, dry, table-land of Tibet, from 14 JMX) to 16,060 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and which degenerates hi any 
country at a lower elevation. The great mart for the 
shawl wool la Kilghet, about 20 days* journey K.E^ 
Cashmere, whither It is conveyed on the backs of moun- 
tain sheep : its colour varies from white to ashy grey ; 
about 2 lbs. are obtained from a sin^e goat yearly ; at 
Kilghet the best wool fetches about 1 rupee per lb. In 
Cashmere, after the down has been carefolly separated 
from the hairs, It is repeatedly washed with rice-starch. 
This process is redkonod Important; and it is to the 
quality of the water of their valley that the Cashroerians 
attribute the peculiar and inimitable fineness of the fabrics 
produced Uiere : the thread Is always dyed in rice-water. 
After the shauls are woven, they are softened at a par- 
ticular spot near the capital, where most of them are 
washed with kritx, the root of a parasitical plant ; soap is 
used for white shawls only ; the border Is attached last. 
The manufacture of a large and rich pair of shawls worth 
25Uf. will occupy 16 men for 8 months. Under the rule 
of the Moguls there is said to have been 40,000 shanl 
looms ; in the time of the Afghan dynasty, when Forster 
visited Cashmere, this number had been reduced to 
16,000 ; In 1837 there were only about 3,000 looms, and 
2 or 3 men employed at each. The manufacture has 
not, however, degenerated in excellence. RunJeet 
Singh took a number of shawls In part payment of 
his revenue from this province ; thh amount of which 
varies considerably, according to the caprko of the 
maharajah : in 1836 he demanded nothing ; in 1836 he 
asked 23 lacs rupees, which the country could not afford 
to give. Little silk is woven ; the chief manufactures, 
next to shawls, arc writing paper, lackered ware, cutlery, 
and sugar, formerly in rou<m greater quantities than at 
present. 

Cashmere Is divided into 36 porgunnahs, and contains 
10 towns and 2,200 villages ; the ^lef towns are, Cash- 
mere, the c.ipltal; ChuplnianjdiOOO inhab. ; Islamabad and 
Fampur, 2,000 inhab. each. Famine, cholera, and emigra. 
rioD, have greatly thinned the population, and rendered 
many of the villages desert. There are here about 
25,000 Brahmins, who are the only Hindoos ; they are of 
a uarker colour than the rest of the natives, being 
descended from a body of colonists from the Deccan. 
The Cashmerians are a stout, well-formed people, of 
Hindoo stock, although Mohammedans. Their com- 
plexions are what would In France be termed brunette ; 
the women are handsome, prolific, and much sought after 
by the Mogul nobility of Delhi. The people are brave, 
active, industrious lively, and fond of music, literature, 
and art ; but said to be avaricious, cunnlug, and prover- 
bially false. Their language Is a dialect of Sanscrit, but 
their songs, &c. arc in Persian. Independent of its cele- 
brity for romantic beauty, Cashmere has been always re- 


garded as a holy land throughout India, and as such 
been continually resorted to by pilgrims. The source of 
almost every brook is adorned w“* 
mont;’ " * 


1 with some Hindoo monu- 


traveller « 

abad, formerly built of black marble, is one of the finest 
ruins in India. Abul Fazel enumerates 160 Hindoo kings 
who relied in Cashmere previously to the year 742 of 
the Hegira, subsequenth to which the Mohammedans and 
Tartars successively had possession of it. In 1066 it was 
conquered by Acbar, and Ahmed Shah afterwards an- 
nexed it to Caubul. In 1809 the governor asserted his 
independence; since 1819 Cashmere has belonged to 
Ru^eet Singh. '(Elpkinikme*a Caubul, ii 237—242. ; 
Hamilton' a HindoHan, and El'^. Oaa.j Hygel. Vigae, 
Moorerqfly fl-c., ia^Jbumalt qV Aaiat. Soc.^ Bengal j 
Geqgr. gee.) 

Cashmsex, or SxBinAOun, the cap. of the above prov., 
on the Jhylum, 6,800 ft. above the sea; lot. 33^ 2!)' 
N.. long. 740 47/ £. Pop. (1886) 40,000.'* It extends for 
about 8 m. on either slda the river, over which there are 
four or five wooden bridges : In some parts the city is 2 in. 
in width ; streets narrow and exceedingly filthy ; houses 
sometimes three and fonr stories high, the better sort 
having fire-places and chimneys, with sloping roofs of 
wooden frame-work, over which there is a layer of earth, 
which is found very warm during winter, and In sum- 
mer Is covered with flowers’. Except a fortress at its 
S.E. quarter, formerly the residence of Its governor. 
Cashmere contains no hullding wortt^y of remark: co- 
vered floating baths are rangM along the bank of the 
river j on the latter mkny dfflhrent kinds of flat-bottomed 
boats are eontlnualiy plying, bringing rice, Ac. to the 


_ lake of Dal or Cashmere stretches N.E. thL 

an oval circuit of 6 or 6 m., and joins the Jhylil . 

It has been much celebrated for Ita 


th^yln 
lyliin by a 



CASOLI. 

be&uttea. and conUlni many imall iilandf , one of wbi^ 
derives its name from the plane-trees, which cover IL 
besides many floating gardens, in which water-melons mid 
other fruits are cultivated : its banks are adorned with 
the blue lotus and other flowers in large number. In 
the plain near Che lake, one of the Delhi emperors, 
probably Shah Jehan, constructed a spacious garden. 
XUamUton't ItindoMtan^ i. 641, 642. ; Hugel and Vigne, 
in Atittit Joufm,f 

CASOLI, a town m Naples, prov. Abruszo Cltra, cim. 
cant., on a mountain, 12 m. S.w. Lanciano. Pop. 5,061. 
It has several churches, and 2 normal schools. 

CASORIA, a town of Naples, cap. distr., 3 m. N.N.E. 
Nafries. Pop. 4,000. It has 4 Ane churches ; is the rui- 
dance of aJ«wc d'instruetion^ and the birthplace of Pietro 
Martino, tho celebrated painter. 

CASPE, a town of Spain, prov. Aragon, in the angle 
between and near the confluence of the Guadaloupe with 
the Ebro, 68 m. S.E. Saragosa. P(m. 9,100. It has a 
castle, a par. cliurch, 5 convents, and 4 hospitals ; with 
manufactures of coarse hats, soap, brandy, and cloth. 
There are in the vicinity extensive plantations of olives 
and mulberry trees, that yield abundance of oil and silk ; 
and pastures which feed 30,000 sheep. The town Is 
noted for the congress of the Aragonese, Catalonians, 
and Valencians, held in it in 1412, to settle the succes* 
ston to the crown, after the death of Don Martin, king 
of Aragon, without sons ; when Ferdinand, son of John I. 


lat., and 4(io 16^ and 10* E. long. It is wholly Inclosed, 
having no outlet whatever to the ocean, and is surrounded 
by Tartary, Persia, the Caucasian countries, and the Rus- 
sian governments of Astrakhan and Orenburg. Its di- 
rection is from N. by W. | W. to S. by E. | E., but at 
its N. end it turns due E., terminating in a considerable 
gniph called Mcrvoi Kultuk, or the Dead Sea. It is here 
almost 4U() m. from E. to W., but in general it is not much 
more than half that width, and at its narrowest part 
(about 4ifi 20 N.) it does not'exceed 120 m. across : its 
greatest length from N. to S. is 760 m.,and its area may 
be estimated at 119,000 or 120,000 so. m. {Hanway^s 
'IVavelx, i. 844. &c. ; Great Ruisian Mapt 1800 ; RenneU's 
Gen. View qf W. A*ia^ pi. 6. 10. 12. ; ArrowtmiUCe 
Atlas.) 

The coast of the Caspian is considerably broken, but 
its gulphs and bays are more remarkable for their num- 
ber than their size ; the most Important, after Mcrvoi, 
is the Balkhan Gulph, or lake, as it is sometimes, though 
improperly, called, which projects from tlie main body 
of the sea, near its S.E. corner, and stretches E. over 
nearly 29 of long. The others are mostly little more 
than very large harbours, nearly surrounded by the 
land ; such as Alexander Bay, Karabogas Lake, Astra- 
bad Gulph, and others on the E. coast ; the gulphs of Ke- 
zilgatch, Agrakhan, Kolpichl, and others on the W. 
The S. coast has an almost unbroken line, but the N. is 
frittered in pieces, especially towards the W., by a 
countless number of sandy marshy islands, the shores 
and positions of which are continually changing. The 
depth of the Caspian is very variable ; on the N. shore 
there Is nowhere more than 12 ft., and usually not more 
than 5 ft., water ; and this extraordinary shallowness con- 
tinues for more than 20 m. from the land ; on the E., W., 
and S. shores, on the other hand, the depth is sometimes 
160 ft. ; though here, also, shoal water is far from uncom- 
mon. In the middle the bottom has not been reached at 
a depth of 2,800 ft. From the general result of the 
soundings it would appear that, in some parts, at least, 
the bed of the sea descends by terraces ; for, on the S.E. 
coast, the depth lies very regularly between 12 and 16 ft. 
for some distance from the land, when it suddenly In- 
creases to 40 or 60 ft., at which depth the soundings run 
in a fine, eoual in extent, and paraflel.to, the former one. 
A similar piienomeiion is observed on the N. shore, and 
in several other parts. {Georgi, Geog. Phys. and Stat. 
des Rms. i. 257—260. ^'Gmelws Reiseder N. Russland, 
ill. 281. &C. ; Manway's Travels, 1. 136. 156. 392. Ac.) 

The basin of this sea is extremely limited on the S., 
and, at present, on the E. also. On the S. the Elburz 
mountains press so closely on the water that tho fhet 
of their allowing a passage for the wind at one point 
on the S. W. comer Is remarked as a singularity,— the 
roads and passes being generally so impracticable that 
many lives are annually lost in travelling them, without 
redtoning those who fall victUns to the rubber population. 
\Hanway, i. 221—227. Ac.) It will be seen that there 
is good reason lb believe the Caspian was formerly much 
more extended towards the E.,but it is now shut in, In that 

lose to its sbora, 

, higher than its 
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direction, by high clllBb and sand hills close to its sbora, 
beyond whfeh .a flat desert, Aall 90 ft. higher than its 
present surfkce, stretches to the shores of Lake Aral. 
X Ha^ay, 1. 133. et seq.i Pallas's Trav. m S. Russia. I. 
) On these sides, *' * 


renti ; tnd In the dreary desert to the E. scarcely a single 
rivulet Is found between the AttrucI^ at the S.E. comer, 
and the Yemlio, at the extreme N.E. (Hanway, i. 
130-138.) 

The W. shore presents a singular appearance. As high 
os 43^ of lat. the whole space oetween this sea and the 
Euxlne is fllled by the immense masses of the Caucasns ; 

K t from this re^on the Caspian receives rivers which 
VO their sources at nearly 300m. distant from its coasts ; 
they flow, however, over high plateaus, and through 
narrow ravines, apparently cut ^ their own action, and 


be the Pilse Caspiw of the ancients ; and It answers 
exactly, in both description and situation, to the pass 
which Pliny says (vl. 1 1—13.) was erroneous^ so called : 
but the true Caspian gates were an artificial opening cut 
through the Elburz mountains on the S. coast. (Sea 
Caucasus.) N. of the Caucasus, the country W. of 
the Caspian spreads into a wide flat; but, remark- 
ably enough, between the Terek and the Wolj^, there is 
only one river mouth, that of the Kuma (an. Cambyses 
or udon) j for the land, thougii flat and sandy, is elevated 
suddenly at a little distance from the sea, so that tho 
edge of the latter consists of extremely swampy ground, 
and all tho running water that is not absorbed in the 
soil flows N. and W. to the Don or the Black Sea. 
iPailas, i. 78. Ac. ; Gmelin, lii. 236. Ac.) On the N.W. 
and N. the C^pian opens on the great European plain ; 
its mighty rivers run courses varying from 300 to up- 
wards of 2,000 m. (see Ural, 'Woloa, Ac.), and its basin 
becomes so mingled with those of the Euxlne, Baltic, and 
Arctic oceans, that it is impossible to assign, with any 
accuracy, the limits of each. (See Baltic Sba.) So 
closely, indeed, do the several brandies of these waten 
approach each other, that a short cdhal near Tver, by 
uniting the little rivers Tvertza and Schlina, has con- 
nected the Caspian with the Baltic for upwards of a 
century ; and much of the timber used in the impe- 
rial yard at Petersburg is cut in the woods of JKasan, 
being conveyed up the Wolga to this point of artlfldal 
communication. This canal was the work of Peter the 
Great ; and the same prince projected the union of the 
Caspian and Euxlne, by another, between two small 
streams, affluents respectively of the Wolga and Don, 
which, in the neighbourhood of Tzaritzeii, approach each 
other within 2 m.; the whole distance between the larger 
rivers being here less than 16 m. (Algarottfs Letters, 
67. 1 Manway, i. 98.; Tooke's Russia^\.\A4. \ PaJUas, 
i. 91.) Witli respect to its basin and drainage, tliereisre, 
the Caspian is much more of a European than an Asiatic 
lake ; the former is extensive only on the side of Europe, 
and the latter carries off at least l-6th of all the running 
water beloilging to that division of the world. Thegrl- 
vers which descend from the Caucasian mountains, the 

I from 


Ml. aM) On these sides, therefore, the drainage is im 
signlBcant ; the Elburz indeed, gi 7es forth a great mwiy 1 
streams, but they are all of the nature of mountain tmr- I 


only ones of consequence which the Caspian receives fi 
Asia, are quite insignificant when compared with suen 
streams as the Wolga and Ural ; the former of which 
alone drains 140,000 sq. m. (Lichenstein's Cosmx.u 
328.) 

There are, of course, no tides in this close lake, nor 
do there seem to bo any regular currents, in the usual 
acceptation of the word ; but, from the freedom with 
whirii the wind blows over so large a surface, many con- 
siderable and very irregular changes are ef^ted in its 
motions and character. A strong breeze from the S. 
drives the waters over the low lands of the N. coast, 
sometimes to the distance of several miles ; vessels, at 
such times, are said to have been carried so flir inland, 
that, on the retiring of the sea, it was found necessary 
to break them up where they lay, frnm the impossibility 
of transporting them back to the shore. It must be 
remembered, however, that these vessels are of peculiar 
construction, the numerous and extensive shoals pre- 
venting the general use of any (on the N. coast) that 
would require much depth of water. Such a wind, too, 
by driving the sea into the mouths of the great rivers, 
causes these to rise in their beds, and, consequently, 
when the wind subsides, a very violent S. current is 
produced by the water returning to its usual level. 
A N. wind produces the same eflect on the S. shore ; 
only, from the nature of the coast, the wafer cannot 
extend so far over the neighbouring land ; but ft is fre- 

a uently raised from 3 to 4 ft. above its natural level ; 
tie return to which, therefore, causes a rushing rad 
confhsed motion of the waters to all points St the 
compass. Vessels drawins 9 or 10 ft. are, during Oum 
chrages, exposed to great hazard, rad, as the winds are 
extremely uncertain, the navigation of the Caijrian It 
one of very considerable danger.* (Manway, 1. 148. 
893. Ac.; Georgi, i. 268.; Monteith, Q, 111. 23.) 
There is another motion of this sea much more remark- 
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bow«TWr» than the preceding. It appears to 1 aflbrded by the rivers, which could not be done without 
Increase and decrease in acH^ bmlkt In pcrlooi. accord- much more clear that the first, uu- 


ing to noUve r^rt, of about 80 years each. When 
bavlltaled by Hanway, its- surface was incontostibly 
rising, if the united testimony of the inhabitants upon 
the coasts be credited ; and this testimony received con- 
flrmatloa from the api^arance of^e coasts themselves. 
T<m of bouses were seen in water several feet in depth ; 
the sea hod visibly risen on the walls of fortified towns : 
and these encroachments were going on equally on all 
ports of the coast at tile some time ; so that the natives 
round the whole circuit were living in a state of great 
alarm. (1. 155>-107. 871. &c.; see also AigaroUi\ 78. 
et tea,) Now Hanway mokes his remarks -in 1743, 
when the sea hod certainly been rising more than 80 
years,— that Is, from before the expoditlou of Peter the 
Great, in 1722 (i. IfiS.) ; and, therefore, if the native 
tradition were founded on fact, it had nearly reached 
its gieatost height. It is, at least, a remarkable dr- 
cumstance, that, in 1784, the sea was again (or stilt) rising, 
having, by its action, levelled the outer wall of Baku, 
which was studlng in the time of Hanway ^Forster*s 
Travelit 227.) ; while, between 1811 and 1828, it had very 
sensibly decrees^ (CSo/. Mauteith, Geog. Joum. ill. 23.), 
and. In 1832, it had receded from the S. shore bill 300 
yards. iBume$*t Travels to Bokhara^ 11. 121.) It is 
clear that, In the 41 years between the observations of 
Hanway m Forster, there had been time, upon the 
native hypothesis, for the sea to reach its gredest 
depression, and bimn again to rise. At all events, the 
facts, meagre os they are, seem to warrant the con- 
clusion of periodic variations ; though what law these 
follow* the data are at present ihr too limited to deter- 
mine. If a conjecture may bo hazarded, they probably 
depend upon meteorological causes, and the general 
state of the atmosphere. Hanway (though he disbe- 
lieves the periodic variation) appears to hold an opin- 
ion similar to this ; for be remarks, that the summers, 
from the time of Peter the Great to that of bis own 
observations, hod been less hot than formerly; that con- 
sequently evaporation had been less, while the supply 
of water bad continued the same. (1. 156.) It would to 
a corroboration of this theory, could it to established 
that, from 1811 to 1832, when the Caspian was unques- 
tionably and rapidly sinking, the summer heat bad been 

E culiarly great ; but on this point nothing certain is 
own. In the mean time it is worthy of remark, th^, 
between the observations of Hanway and those of 
Montelth and Burnes, 90 years (a multiple of the 
asserted period) had elapsed; that the time during 
whlqli the sea was known to be constantly rising in the 
one ease, and sinking in the other, was the same, 
namely, 21 years ; and that, on the supposition of the 
trigentennlai alternation of the phenomena, it should 
hatp been found sinking, as it was, by the last named 
travellers. That there Is something very peculiar in 
the atmosphere of this region is evident. Monteith 
found its extra pressure to be equivalent to a column of 
390 ft. in height {Geog. Jowns. lU. 22.); Bumes, some 
4 or 6 years later, to one of 800 ft. (Travels^ 11. 122.) 
These results were obtained, not by the barometer, 
but by the boiling point of water ; the difference of 
pressure would, however, cause a nse of nearly A mi 
inch in the former (Neftlrton, PkU* Trans, xxxUi. 
808.), and consequently a depression of almost 7 inches 
in the surface of the Caspian. This co-existence of 
phenomena is similar to that observed in the Baltic, 
only much more powerfhl and longer continued ; it is, 
therefore, at least, probable that in both cases the vary- 
ing level depends upon the varying pressure, and that, 
with extended knowledge, the explanations of the 
Swedish mathematicians may be brought to bear, gene- 
raBy, upon this peculiar feature of physical geography. 
(See Baltic Sea.) 

But whatever may be the variations in the present 
surfiice of this lake; there can to little doubt but that 
it was formerly much more extensive on three sides, 
—the N., N.W., and E. ; and it is still, most likely, dl- i 
minishing. The fset that it never increases, in any tiling 
approaching to the ratio of the water poured Into it, has 
beeni combined with its want of outlet to discharge that 
water, a standlim wonder for centuries ; and the most ex- 
travagant hypotheses have been adopted to account for a 
phenomenon apparently so paradoxical : among others, 
a filtration tluroi^ a shelly sand into an Imaginary abm ; 
and a subterranean communication with the ocean. The 
latter is the prevalent opinion among the natives ; tiie 
fonner, to the discredit or philoscmhy, has found abettors 
among Europeans, who shoula have known totter. 
(IfoiMosw, i. 1^; AlgairoUi, 67. ; Toofte, i. 138. ; Barnes^ 
11. 188. Ac.) But eviqioration is in these regions neat. 


B. deoert, a bowl fidTi^ water disappeared altogether in 
turn diga* (Blancs, tt. 189.) Without pretending to dedde 
ffat pnfMition between tms exhaustion and the aupply 


checked by the latter, would to sufficient to dry up the 
Caspian, or a much larger body of water, in the course 
of a few ym ; and that the waste is, or, at all events, has 
been, ntofer than the supply, is shown by the appear, 
ance of the plain country in the neighbourhood of this 
sea. It has been observed that the present tod appears 
to descend in terraces, and on the E. and N.W. shores tlie 
land rises in the same manner. This land presents, also, 
Incontestllde proofs of havlim been formerly covered with 
sea water; it is uniformly Ibt, except where it rises in 
sandy rid^, to form the terraces before mentioned ; it 
is uniform in soil, consisting of sand combined with 
marine slime, without a trace of terrestrial vegetation 
except the common desert plants), or the slightest 
Indication of minerals : the sabstratum is clay, at a con- 
siderable depth from the surface ; and the surface itself 
abounds in sea salt, sea-weed marshes, salt pits and lakes, 
together with innumerable shells exactly resembling 
those of the Casp^ Sea, and lohich are not/ound in any 
of the rivers. This uniform and dreary country termi- 
nates suddenly towards the N., at a comparatively high 
tract running from the Wolga to the Ural, near the 51st 
parallel : and on the N. W, at a similar tract between 
the Wolga and Don, a little to the E. of the 4r»tii 
meridian. The change of soil Is here striking and in- 
stantaneous ; ssdt, sea-weed, shells, and sand, disappear, 
and are replaced by black mould, solid turf, and nil the 
usual appearances of vegetable soil upon reasonably old 
land, though still belonging to a period geotogically re- 
cent, as Is demonstrated by its horizontal strata and the 
continued absence of mineral productions. These high 
grounds formed, therefore, in all probability, the ancient 
shores of the Caspian ; but that to the N.W. tenniuates 
abruptly on the little river Mantysh, near the 46tli 
parallel, between which and the Caucasian mnts., a low 
and narrow tract, exactly resembling that on the imme- 
diate borders of the Caspian, stretches without inter- 
ruption to those of the Sea of Azoph, having every ap- 

S earanco of the deserted bod of a strait formerly uniting 
ie two waters. Towards the E. the whole country hsis the 
same appearance of a deserted sea-bed ; and the conclu- 
sion, therefore, appears Inevltalde, that, at comparatively 
no distant period, the Sea of Aral, the Caspian, and the 
Black Sea, formed one body of water, uniting the present 
anomalous salt lakes of Asia with the ocean. This conclu- 
sion is further strengthened by the presence of the same 
species of fish, seals, &c., in the three seas ; a fact which 
it is impossible to account for on the supposition that 
they wore always separated. (Pallas, i. 78—87. 279 —304. 
See. ; Gmelin, ill. 231—248. ; Georgi, 1. 259. Ac.) 

When it is considered that Russia is extremely flat ; 
that its slope from the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian is 
uninterruptra; and that this slope Is so considerable, that 
the Wolga, though rising in a flat country, has rather a 
rapid current (Pallas, 1. 25.), — It will be evident that the 
position of the Caspian must to very low. A suspicion 
having long existed that it was lower than the level of 
the ocean, Messrs. Englehordt and Parrot, in the begin- 
ning of the present century, performed a series of baro- 
metric levelling between Its snores and those of the Black 
Sea : the result of which gave a depression of 833 ft. (54 
toUes) for the surface of the Caspian. (Reise in die Krym 
und der Kaukassus, il. 55.) It is to to remarked, that at 
this time the sea was smkingt and, therefore. If the 
opinion hazarded on the cause of its variations be correct 
(see anti), the atmospheric pressure on Its coasts was 
^eater than it would be In the ordinary state of the air. 
This seems, also, to to borne out by the observations of 
Monteith and Bumes, upon the boiling point of water. 
Results depending upon the height m the barometric 
cplumn would, under such circumstances, to Inevitably 
excessive ; and this was, upon other grounds, suspected 
to Humboldt, from the very first pODUcation of Messrs. 
Englehardt*s and Parrot’s memoir. (Parrot, Voy, d PAra~ 
rat, il. 192.) To determine the question, the Russian 
government, in 1836, despatched, an expedition, which, 
after two years* labour, completed, in 1886, a splendid 
series of trigonometrical levplung ; from whicb It appears 
that the Caspian Is 101*2 Prussian ft. (about 116 ft. En- 
glish) below the Black Sea. (Gedg. Joum. till. 185.) 
The known elevation of the des^ steppe E. of the Cas- 
pian will, according to this survey, place the Sea of Aral 
very nearly on a level with, or even something higher 
than, the Euxine. 

Considering its lat., that -of S. France and Italy, the 
temperature of this sea and Its neighbourhood Is ex- 
tremely low ; the N. part is very frequently frozen, and 
the ice in the mouth of the Wc^ (lat. 46°) does not 
usually break up till April. (Hanwti^,i. 140. ; PaUas, i. 
89. Ac.) Even the Aral, as low as iISfi, is sometimes 
frozen ; and the inhabitants have a tradition that one of 
Its islands was peopled by a colony which crossed tlmice, 
with all their flocks and herds. (Bumes, II. 189.) flrhis 
fact is the more remarkable, from the low, level, Ad S. 
aspect of the region round the Caspian ; but the want of 
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mountaiiM towards thw N. exposes it to the infltienco of 
chilling winds hrom the Arctic Sea, while the Inter- 
vention of sLow-capped ranges on the S. prevents the 
counterbalancing efibets of the hot breezes from the 
eipi^r. The summer heat is, however, generally great, 
and is towards the S. attended with a humidity, which ren- 
ders It very unhealthy j though, from this veiy cause. She 
8. and S.W. districts present a luxuriance of vegetation 
B^ongly contrasted with the bare salt deserts on the N. W., 
N., and £. Rice, maize, cotton, fruits of all kinds, and a 
countless variety of forest rees, ore among the produc- 
tions of these districts ; which, with the exception of the 
Russian colony in the steppe of Astrakhan, are the only 
parts of the coast possessing a settled population ; but 
such Is the deadly nature of the climate, that all who are 
able leave the towns in the beginning of summer, and 
retire to the mountains, where the atmosphere is of 
course more salubrious. The deserts are occupied by 
the wandering Kalmucks, Kir^is, and Turkomans, who 
preserve uniutered the roving and predatory habits of 
their earliest ancestors, (FalUUj i. 92. 115. &c. ; leaser’s 
Trav, on the S. Bank qf Casp. 11. 15. &c. ; ConoUy*» 
Ifarrative, i. 35—49. 146. Ac. ; Bumes, 11. 100—127. Ac.^ 

The waters of this sea are less salt than those of the 
ocean, and considerably less so near the mouths of rivers 
than at a distance from the shore. The waters of Lake 
Aral are even drinkable {Bumes, il. 189.) ; but all have 
a bitter taste, ascribed by some to the great quantities of 
naphtha with which the soil abounds, but by others to the 
presence of glauber salts, among the substances held in 
solution. The fish are principally salmon, sturgeons, 
and sterlets ; a kind of herring is also found, and there 
are likewise porpoises and seals. It has been already 
said, that the same inhabitants are found in the waters 
of the Caspian, Aral, and Black Seas. The fisheries 
employ many vessels annually, and the shores abound in 
aquatic fowl, storks, herons, bitterns, siKionbllls, red 
Rpesc, red ducks, «Ac. (Gmcitn, iii. 28^257. ; Po/bis, 1. 
pass. ; TookCt i. 238. Ac.) 

It is somewhat remarkable that, though situated on the 
coniines of Rurope, this sea should have remained nearly 
unknown, except by name, till the beginning of the last 
century. It is scarcely less remarkable that the oldest 
observer, Herodotus, described it truly, as an ocean by 
itself, communicatiug with no other, and of such size that 
a swift-oared boat would traverse its length in 15 days, 
its greatest breadth in 8 days. ( Cito, 203.) These pro- 
portions are accurate according to the best modem ob- 
servations, and at 60 m. per day for the swift boat’s pro. 
gress, would give the actual measurement. After this 
clear account, it is startling to find the Caspian trans- 
formed by Strabo into a gulph of the Northern Ocean, 
and otherwise distorted, according to a theory which 
must be regarded as purely fanciful. iGeog. xi. 507.) 
Ptolemy restored the Caspian to its lake-like form : he 
had some knowledge of the Wolga, which he calls Rha ; I 
but he gives the greatest length of the sea from £. 
to W., and makes it a vast deal too large, (v. 2., | 
vi. 9. 13. Ac.) It is to be remarked, that Herodotus does 
not state in what direction lay thc*neatest length ; but it 
may be very readily deduced, from his descriptions of the 
surrounding countries, that he meant it to be understood 
as stretching N. and S. The authority of Ptolemy re- 
mained paramount and unquestioned for many centuriiw ; 
«» and the first modem account of the Caspian, at all con- 
sistent with the truth, is due to Anthony Jenkinson, an 
Englishman, who, in 1658, traversed its waters, and gave 
an account of its dimensions and bearings, agreeing in 
all its main points with the more brief description of 
Herodotus. {HaUujft’s Voy.y i. 326—329.) Jonklnson’s 
voyage did not, however, gain much attention ; and in 
1719 a regular survey was commenced, by command of 
Peter the Great. Vonverden’s map, the result of that | 
survey, and which was partly constmeted by the emperor 
himself, is still, and justly, held in high estimation. The 
voyages of Hanway had for their object the establishment 
of a trade (in English hands) between Russia and Persia. 
The failure of that object was owing to the ambition of a 
Mr. Elton, who, attaching himself to the Persian court, 
gave such offence to that of Russia, that the latter eventu- 
ally prohibited the English commerce on the Caspian. 
iHanway^ ii. 279. etpass.) A mass of valuable Inform- 
ation was, however, collected, during these transactions, 
by Hanway himself, Elton, Woodroffe, and others. The 
more modem travellers, Gmelin, Georgi, Pallas, Engle- 
hardt. Parrot, Forster, Frazer, Conolly, Bunies, Mon- 
telth, Fuss, Sabler, and Sawitch, have added immeasur- 
ably to that Information ; but much still remains to be 
dune ; and as the Russian government seems fully alive 
to the importance of accurate knowledge on goomaphical 
subjects, and as their power or influence is nearly estab. 
llshed on aU ports oftbls sea. It maybe reasonably hoped 
that every year will make. w. Europe better acquainted 
with thlsjKTv remarkable region. 

The lasKrt class of vessels that navigate the Catnlan, 
are called% the Russians sekuytSt ondbelong a hotly to 
Astrakhan and Baku ; their burden varies from 90 to 100, 
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and sometimes 160 , tons. They are not built on any 
scientific principle, nnd are constructed of tlie worst mo- 
teriais,— that is, of the timber of the barks that bring com 
down the Wolga to Astrakhan. There are supposed to 
be in all about 100 saU of these tassels. A second class 
of vessels, called ranckivest emplos^ed on the Caspian, 
carry from 70 to 140 tons, and sail better than the schnyts, 
and there are great numbers of small craft employed in the 
rivers, in the fisheries, and as lighters to tfaeschuyts. But 
steam-boats will, no doubt, In tne end^upersede most of 
these vessels ; tbay have already, indera, been introduced, 
not only upon the rivers, but upon the Caspian itself. 
The trade of the sea is entirely in the hands of Russia ; 
and, whatever objections may, on other grounds, be made 
to her conquests in this quarter, it is certain that, by in- 
troducing European arts and sciences, and comparative 
good order and security, into countries formerly immersed 
m barbarism, she has materially improved tneir cqndl* 
tion, and accelerated their progress to a more advanced 
state. * 

The Caspian Sea, Kswvie eAXcvww (Herod. C7io, 208.), 
is the oldest name of this water. It was derived from 
the Caspli, a people who inhabited its banks ; as the more 
modem teimllyrcanlan Sea, Tfttsnin (S/radOp 

xi. 507.), was similarly derived from the more important 
Hyrcanli, a principal branch of the great Persian family. 
In the present day it is called More Oualenstoi, by the 
Russians ; Aatnioi, by the Persians ; Bohr Bt/rxum, by 
the Arabs; Xtdzum Benghfs, by the Turks; and 
Ahdit^iSt by the Tartars. ( Tooke^ i. 232.) 

CA8SANO, atown of Naples, prov. Calabria Citra, 
cap. cant., in the concave recess of a steep mountain, 
round an insulated rock, on which are the mins of an 
ancient castle, 7 m. E.8.E. Castrovillari, and 10 m. from 
the Gulph of Tarentum. Pop. circa 5,000. It is well 
built; is tlie residence of a bishop ; has a cathedral, 4 con. 
vents, a seminary, and a workhouse, lihe inhabitants 
are industrious, and manufacture maccaroni, stamped 
leathers, and table-linen. Cotton and silk are also 
grown, spun, and woven ; and the environs arc produc- 
tive of excellent timber, fruits, and com. ( Craven’s Co- 
labria, p. 212.) 

CASSAY, KATHEE', or MUNNEEPOOR, a coun- 
try of India beyond the Ganges, between lat. 24<’ and 
2fP N., and lung. 93^ and 95° £. ; having N. Assam 
and the Birman empire ; S. a hill country, inhabited by 
independent Khyens (see Birmah), Kookies (see Ca- 
CHAH), Ac. ; and W. Cachar. Area about 7,000 sq. m. 
Cassay consists of a central fertile valley, of compa- 
ratively small extent, surrounded on every side by a 
wild and mountainous country. The Nua mountains 
bomid it N., averaging in height 5,000 or 6,000 ft. above 
the sea; although in some parts they are as much 
as 8,000 or 9,000 ft. high. Two branches, passing 8. 
ftom the Naga mountains, inclose the Cassay vallw E. 
and W.,and the S. boundary, from the confluence of the 
Chlkoo nuUah^ or rivulet, with the Barak, is formed by 
the same ranges, which run E. and W., bounding Cachar 
S., and Tlpperah N.E. The W. mountain range is more 
elevated and extensive than any other, and runs from 
the banks of the Barak S.S.W. for 80 m., steep and 
precipitous, towards Cachar ; but in some parts umost 
cleared of forest, and annually cultivated with rice and 
cotton. This range has nine principal peaks, varying 
in height from 5,790 to 8,200 ft. above the sea, which, 
from superstitious motives, are left covered with wood 
by the mhabltants of the hills, and are often capped 
with a dense stratum of clouds. The E. hills vary 
from 4,900 to 6,730 ft. above the sea. The valley thus 
inclosed Is about 36 m. long and 18 m. broad, having 
an area of 650 sq. m. of rich alluvial soil, 2,500 ft. above 
the level of the sea. 

The chief rivers are the Khongta, pr Munnepoor river, 
Eeril, and Thobal. The first rises In the Naga mountoins, 
in lat. 35** 12f N., long. 94° E. ; it completely traverses 
the central valley N. to S., and fmls into the Ningtfaee or 
Kyen-dwem river. It is the only outlet for the waters of 
the Cassay valley; and, as the latter is 2,000 ft. above the 
Kingthee, it is probable there are several considerable 
faUs in its course through the mnts. Almost all the 
centre of theCassay vall^ is a series of jeels and marshes ; 
there is a small fake (Logta) at its S.W. corner : com- 
pact sandstone, slate, and limestone are the prevailing 
geological features of this region. 

Iron is the only metal found in Cassay « it is met with 
under the form of tltoniferous oxide, and is detected by 
thrusting spears into the ground, and, where iron is pre- 
sent, small particles soon adhere to them. (Pemflcrlois.) 
The Cassay valley is rich in salt springs, especially on Its 
E. side ; and more than enough salt for home consmnp- 
tion is made. The climate of the valley is lower by many 
degrees than in Calcutto, but not so low as mlghtbave been 
expected from the elevation. There are more rainy days 
in the year, but less rain fells, than at Calcutta : from 
March the showers become continual ; the permanent 
rise of the streams begins in May, and continues till the 
middle of October, frrom wbicU time they rapidly de« 
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crane. From Kov. to Jcit. foge fettle during the whole 
night In the 'relief, end hoer (rofti prevail on the hills ; 

the climate of the former region is decidedly ralu- 
wlous, and peculiarly healthy to European constitutions. 
The furroumUng mnts. are, in most instances, covered 
with the noblest varieties of forest trees, common b^h to 
tropical and colder climates 1 and, according, to Capt. 
Pemberton, there Is no part of India where the fbresto 
are more varied and magnlflcent ; but, ^m the smul 
number of streams, and the want of good roads, 
their utility is entirely local { there being at present 
no meant of conveying the timber to any dutance. 
The valley is perfectly ftee from forest, though every 
village is* surrounded by a grove of fruit-trees : the sou 
of the detached bills, and their S. frees especially, are 
highly adapted to the culture of fruit. Herds of wild 
elephants are constantly seen in the glens and defiles of 
the N. : wild bogs and deer of the hugest slse abound 
every where ; and the chase la a frvourlto sport with the 
Cassayers. Tigers are not common, and have retired 
to the mountain fastnesses : there are no Jackals ; but 
wild dogs, greatly resembling that animal, abound- on 
the hills, where they hunt in packs. With the ex- 
ception of woollen cloth, this country furnishes every 
article essential to the comfort and prosperity of its in- 
habitants. All the tribes N., W., and K. of the central 
valley partake strongly of the Tartar countenance, and 
are probably the descendants of a Tartar colony who 
passed hither from the N.W. borders of China, during 
the sanguinary struggles for supremacy between the Chi- 
nese and Tartar djmasties. In the 13th and 14th centuriM. 
They have much more affinity, both in person and man- 
ners, with the Hindoos, than with the Bfrmese, to which 
latter race they bear little similarity, lliey diifrr from 
the Rookies of the S. hills in their superior height, finer 
complexions, higher foreheads, inharmonious voices, and 
harsh languages They are highly Ingenious, and are good 
horsemen, on which account they were formerly exclu- 
sively employed in the Blrmese cavalry service. The 
upper classes are worshippers of Vishnu, and this coun- 
try may be rejearded as the extreme E. limit of Brah- 
minism : the Cassay tongue Is, however, widely different 
from Sanscrit. There are many other distinct tribes in dif- 
dUferent parts of Cassay and Its neighbourliood. All 
cultivate tobacco, cotton, ginger, and pepper, and manu- 
facture cloths ; which articles they barter for others 
with the Inhab. of the neighbouring plains of Bengal, 
Assam, and Btrmah. In the central valley rice is the 
chief object of agriculture, and the land there is well irri- 
gated, and highly suited to It : but scarcely 4 pare of the 
land available for it is under culture, owing to a paucity 
of inhabitants. The whole pop. of the valley in 1835 was 
barely 20,000. Tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, mustard, dhal, 
and opium are also grown , and each house is surrounded 
by a little garden, in whicli culinary vegetables are raised 
In large quantity. Almost all the garden produce of 
Europe is found here, having been introduced by the 
British since the Birmese war } and the pea and potato 
are found so acceptable, that their cnlture is nearlV uni- 
versal, and they are constantly exposed for sale in the 
bazjuuv. The pino-apple attains an excellence in Cassay. 
not surpassed in any part of the world. Bnifrioes are used 
for ploughing ; there are about 3,000 in the central valley, 
and perhaps an equal nufrber of bullocks, which are su* 
perior, both in slse and symmetry, to those of Bengal. 

The ponies of Munneepoor are much and deservedly 
esteemed, by both the Cassayers and Blrmese, who use 
them for the itite of their cavalry. They average frmn 
12 to 12| hands, and are rarely more than 13 hands hi 
height : they are hardy and vigorous, and have a pecu- 
liar blood appearance, but arc now nearly extinct ; and 
scarcely more than 200 could bo found fit for active ser- 
vice. Formerly, every Inhab. had two or three; and the 
Cassayers affirm that, in a military sense, they have Imt 
one of their arms by the decrease of the breed. Sheep 
were unknown till introduced by the British ; they thrive 
on the slopes of the central valley : goats are ored by 
the Naga tribes on the hills, but inViiriably deteriorate ff 
brought Intd the lowlands : poultry are plentlftil In the 
latter districts, and the mountaineers purchase fowls 
thence at a very high price. The chief mannfretures are 
coarse white cottons ; a very soft and light muslin ; a 
coarser kind, used for turbans and Jackets ; silks, remark- 
able for the brllllaucy of their colours, and which are 
much prised at Ava ; iron articles ; and salt. The chief 
Iron articles made are axes, hoes, ploughsharai, spear 
and arrow heads, for home use ; and blades, 1 or 2 it in 
length, which, fixed Into wooden or other handles, form 
the deo, the Inseparable companion of the Casuyer, Shan, 
end Slngpho. Salt Is got from wells, sunk In the valley 
to about 40 or fiO ft. t aU of which are the property of the 
^ah, who levies a tax of l-5tb upon the water drawn. 
Tm quantity of salt obtained by evuwradoa Is about 
l-2Dth the wet^ of the water, or nearly double the 
Qu^ty obtained by evaporation from sea water al 
il»wcai|tla : the llboiirars engaged are paid in salt to the I 
nfine ef S or 4 nipeee a month aaeh, whl^ tiiqy barter I 
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( for other commodities. Wax, fibtton, and elephant! 
teeth, form part of the tribute of the hill tribes ; the same 
articles, with poiifei, Ac , are bought by the Chinese mer- 
chants of Tun-nan ; and similar producM, .with silks, 
Iron, dommer, wood, oil, sdndal-wood, camphor, thread, 
AC., were taken In lieu of money payments by the Bri- 
tiifr, for assistance to the ridah atm the middle of the 
last century. 

Oovemment, ^. — Cassay Is Independent, and, at 
present, govornM by a regency in the name of «i Infant 
son of the rajah Gumbheer Sing. The capital is Mun- 
neepoor. The military force consists of 3,000 Infentry, 
100 cavalry, and 100 artllleiy men, to a train of 4 
three-pounders. Instead of pay, the men and officers 
have grants of land. Their arms and ammunition 
are supplied by the British gov., and they ore occa- 
sionally drilled by a British officer. Their discipline is 
very imperfect ; but they are more than a match for an 
equal number of Blrmese, who refose to face their 
cavalry. Religious prejudices, and among the Cassayers 
a sense of ancient wrongs, tend to keep aUve the enmity 
of the two races. 

The records of Cassay bear some character for 
fruth, and. It Is said, reach back to a remote epoch. 
In 1475, the Kubo valley was annexed to Cassay by con- 
quest ; and in 1738, the Cassayers conquered Birmw, and 
took its then capital, Sakaing. Subsequently, Cassay was 
frequently Invaaed and devastated by the Birmese ; and 
from 1774 to 1824 was subject to Ava. By the treaty of 
Yandabe<?, in 1826, it became independent. In 1833, the 
valley of Kubo was ceded to the Birmese by British 
authority. (Pemberton** Report on the E, Frontier 
f^Caimtta, 183.5.) 

CASSEL (anc. Qutellum CtUtorum\ a town of W. 
Germany, prov. Lower Hesse, of which, and of the elec- 
torate of Hesse Cassel, it is the cap., and residence of the 
elector. It is finely situated on both sides the Fulda, 
72 m. S. by W. Hanover, and 89 m. K.'N.E. Frankfort 
on the Mayn ; lat. 5lo IS' 20" N., long. S^ SO' 18" B. Pop. 
about 31,000. (Berghatu.) The town is divided into three 
separate parts, and has three suburbs. The Old Town 
and Upper New Town, with the Wilhelmshohe and 
Frankfort suburbs, are built on the left or W. bank; 
while the Lower New Town, and the Leipzig suburb, 
are on the E. bank of the river. The two divisions are 
connected by a stone bridge across the Fulda, 279 
Germ, feet in length. Cassel is walled, and has nu- 
merous gates } it was formerly well fortified, but its ram. 
parts were demolished in 17o4. The Old Town, by the 
river, consists of narrow dirty streets ; but the Upper 
or French New Town, so called because originally built 
by French refogecs, on a height above, the former, 
is one of the best laid out and handsomest towns in 
Germany. It contains, among others of less dimensions, 
the largest square in any German city (the Friedrichs 
Flats), and one street, nearly a mile in lei^h, and pro- 
trartionally broad. Houses in the New Town and the 
Wlihelmshfihe suburb, generally well and tastefollr 
built. In this quarter of Cassel are — the elector's 
palace, a structure nowise remarkable, and surpassed by 
many bankers’ residences in Frankfort; the museum, 
the handsomest bulldinj in the city, containing a library 
with 70,000 volumes (Cannabieh ) ; an observatory : and 
cabinets of natural history, mineralogy, coins, artificial 
curiosities, statuary, and antiquities: the latter com- 
prising several Interesting Roman relics found in Hesse 
Cassel; a picture gallery, containing some valuable 
paintings by Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyke, &c. ; the 
Bellevue palace, with others belon^ng to the electoral 
family ; the electoral stables, and riding-school, mint, 
town-hall, arseni^ old and new barracks, opera-house, 
Ac. In the Old Towi: are the Kattenburg, a large un- 
finished structure, begun upon the site of the old elec, 
toral. palace destroyed by fire in 1811 ; the old town-hall ; 
government offices ; and St.* Martin’s, the principal 
church in the cito, and the burial-place of the sovereigns 
of Cassel. The Lower New Town contains the castle, 
an ancient fortress, now used as a state prison; and se- 
veral other prisons, &c. 

Cassel has 8 churches, 7 oi which belong to the 
Lutheran or Reformed faith ; and I synagogue. It has 
altogether 20 edifices devoted to milftair purposes, and 
51 other public buildings. Amongst the institutions for 
public education, are a lyceum, academies of painting 
and design, a teadiers’ seminary, a military school, a 
school of mechanical employments (Bau-und-Hand^ 
teerk**ekt$le)t a Jewish theoretical and practical school, 
Ac. Thera are societies for the promotion of egrlcul- 
ture, trade, and manufretures, and numerous charitable 
establishments ; the letter Includes the Wilhelms Institia, 
at which many poor -ere provided for, and taught dif- 
ferent trades; a large gmeral hospital, with several 
smaller ones, orphan asylums, Ac. Notwithstanding 
the Fulda Is navigable, and that Cassel Is on^l sides 
surrounded bgr large oommercfrl towns and dljncts, its 
own trade Is not very considerable. It possesmi manu- 
fretures of cottons, silk end woollen &lirici,*le 9 ther, 
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hats, carpets, snuff, gold and silver lace, porcelain, 
earthen and lacquered ware, playing-cards, wax-lights, 
chemical products, dyes (Cassvl yellow and black), soap, 
starch, hardware, musical instruments, linen, damask, 
chicory, and some machinery. It has two fairs an> 
nualW. S. of the Upper New Town Is the Karltane^ 
or Auagarten^ a fine park containing an orangery, a 
pheasantry, and a marble bath ; but the last is overloaded 
with ornament, and in bad taste. A Araight and hand*, 
some road, shaded by an avenue of limes, 3 m. in length, 
conducts firom the \vilhelmshohe gate to VTilhelmsbuhe, 
the summer palace of the elector, a magnificent resi- 
dence, sometimes called the German Vers^lles. 

During the short period that Jerome Bonaparte was 
on the throne of Westphalia, Cassel was the cap. of his 
king, and the place of his residence, ijterghaui^ Ai^. 
iMnder Sffid Voikerk^ iv. 329, 330.; Cannabich^ I^hrbuch 
der Geogr. pp. 454, 465. ; Murray^ Handbonkfor N. Ger- 
many, ^c.) 

Cassel, a town of France, d5p. Nord, c^. cant., on 
an isolated mount in the middle of an extensive plain, 
28m. N.W. Lille. Fop. 4,495. It is well built, and, not- 
withstanding its situation, is well supplied with spring 
water. It has fabrics of lace, thread, hats, oil, earthen- 
ware, &c. It is very ancient, having been the capital of 
the Marini when Cttsar invaded the country. It was 
united to France In 1078, by the treaty of Nlmeinien. 
Several battles have l)een fought in its vicinity, iattgo^ 
art. Nord.) 

CASSIS, a sea-port town of France, dip. Bouches- 
du- Rhone, in a narrow valley on the Mediterranean, 
10 m. S.E. Marseilles. Pop. 2,065. It has a tribunal of 
yrutChommee, an ottlce of health, a workhouse, and yards 
for the building of small vessels. Its port is confined, 
and admits only vessels of small burden. The figs and 
grenades of Cassis are hold in much estimation ; 
and it has a considerable trade in excellent muscatel 
wine, produced in tlie environs. This is the native 
country of the learned and excellent Abbe Barthelcmy, 
author of the Voyage <f Anackarsis, who was bom here 
on the 20th of January, 1716. {Diet, Giog. ; Bwg, Uni- 
verseUe.) 

CASTEL-A-MARE, a city and sea-port of Naples, 
prov. Naples, on the Gulph of Naples, 15 m. W. Sa- 
lerno. Pop. 15, (MX). It is the seat of a bishopric, 
and the residence of a sott' inteudente ; and is well 
built, partly along the shore, but principally on the site 
of the mountidn, rising immediately from it. It has a 
royal i>alacc, a cathedral, 5 clmrches, several convents, 
a military hospital, fine barracks, a ro 3 'al dockyard, with 
hut baths, &r. There are manufactures of linen, silk, 
and cotton, with tanneries. The port, which is small, is 
defended by two forts. Being exposed to the N., and 
elevated, Castel-a-Mare has acquired great celebrity 
os a summer residence, in consequence of its cool- 
ness, the salubrity of its air, and the beauty of its en- 
virons. But in autumn it becomes damp, chill, and 
disagreeable. 

CMtel-a-Mare Is built on the site of the ancient S/ahtVr, 
which, having been destroyed by Sylla during the civil 
wars, was afterwards principally occupied by villas and 

f leasure-grounds. It was here, a. c. 79, that the elder 
liny, wishing to approach as near as possible to Vesu- 
vius during uie dreadful eruption that overwhelmed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, fell a victim to his curiosity 
and thirst for knowledge. (Craven's Ca/abria, p. 400. ; 
Cramer's Ancient Ita^^ ii* 131.) 

Castel-a-Mare, a sea-port town of Sicily, prov. 
Trapani, cap. cant., on a gulph of its own name, 6 m. 
N.W. Alcamo; lat. 380l'61»N., long. 120 52' 43" E. 
Pop. (cant, inc.) 8,102. It is a mean dirty town, with 
a castle falling &st to decay. The bay is spacious, 
but it is not safe with northerly winds which throw in 
a heavy sea. The neighbouring country is well culti- 
vated ; and considerable quantities of wine, fruit, grain, 
manna, andppium, arc exported. {Smyth's Siciiyt p. 67. 
&c.) 

CASTELLON DE LA LLAKA (an. Castalio), a 
town of Spain, Valencia, cap. dep., 4 m. from the coast, 
and 41 m. N.N.E. city of Valencia, on the high road from 
thence to Barcelona. Pop. 16,000. (AfilUino.} It is finely 
situated in a well-waterra, extensive, and fertile plain. 
It Is worthy of remark, that this fertility is entirely the 
result of industry,— the water which gives life and.verdure 

to the plain being brought by an aqu^uct, cut in great 

nart through the solid limestone rock, from the Mijarcs, 
which flows abouh 5 m. S. from the town. This gr^ 
work has been ascrib^ to the Romans and Moors ; but 
Mr. Townsend says that it was certainly constructed, 

about 124C, by James the Conqueror, lung of Aragon. 

(ill. 19A) The town, which is very welT^ilt, has 3 
churches, 6 convents, I hospital, 2 housesof clmrity,a»d a 
public /wanary. It has, or at least had when It was visited. 
In Mr. Townsend, a good collection of pictures, 

mostlyUr Rlbalta, a native of the place. The agreeablc- 
ness of tne situation, the mildness of the climate, and the 

abundance and excellence of the fruits, make this one of 
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the most desirable residences in the jprov. Mr. Swin- 
burne is ungallant enough to say that the ladles of Cas- 
teiion de la Liana are ** very ugly.'* (TVavefr, I. ISK) 

CASTELNAUDARY, a town of France, d4p. Aude, 
cap. arrond., on an devated fine situation, contiguous to 
the (Tonal du Midi, 21 m. W.N.W. (Tarcassonne; lat. 43o 
19' 4" N., long. sy 36" E. Pop., ex com., 8,6Sfl. It 
is very Indiflhrently built, and there are few edifices worth 
notice, if we except the church of St. Michael, said to be 
the finest in the dep. It has a tribunal of primary Juris- 
diction, a departmental college, and a phllotechmc so- 
ciety. The canal has a superb basin contiguous to the 
town, surrounded by fine quays and warehouses, which, 
with the vessels by which ft is sometimes crowded, give 
it the appearance of a sea-port. The public promenade 
commands this basin and a fine view extending as far as 
the Pyrenees. There are here manuihetures of cloth and 
silk, with establishments for the spinning of cotton, 
print-fields, and tanneries ; and a considerable trade is 
carried on in the mauulhctures of the town, and the pro- 
duce of the adjoining country. 

In 1632, in an encounter under the walls of the town, 
the Due de Montmorenci, commanding the troops of 
Gaston, Due D'Orleans, was wounded and taken pri- 
soner ; and d)eing conveyed to Toulouse, was convicted 
of treason, and executed in the course of the same year. 
(HugOt art. Aude ; Henault, Abrigt Chronoiogique, anno 
1632.) 

CASTELO BRANCO, a city of Portugal, prov. 
Bcira, on a hill on the Liria, 51 m. N.E. Abrantes. Fop. 
5,720. It is the see of a bishop, and the residence of the 
captain-general of Lower Beira. Streets narrow and 
steep, and the houses mean, except some modern ones 
without the walls ; the latter arc double, and flunked 
with 7 towers. The cathedral also is without the city ; 
and there is an old ruined castle on the^ summit of tne 
hill on which the town stands. It has a college, 2 col- 
legiate churches, &e. 

CASTE L'SAKRASIN, a town of France, dep. Tarn- 
et-Garonne, cap. arrond., pleasantly situated in a fertile 
plain on the Songuine, 1 m. from its confluence with the 
Garonne, 13 m. w. Montauban. Fop. 7,408. It is well 
built, and the walls and ditches by which it was sur- 
rounded have bei'n converted into promenades. It is the 
scat of a court of primary jurisdiction, of a dqpartmental 
college, Ac. ; and has manufactures of serges uid other 
w'ooUcn stuffs, hats, and tanneries. {Hugo, art. Tam-ct- 
Garonne.) 

CASTELVETRANO, a town of .Sicily, prov. Tra- 
pani, cap. cant., on a hill, 6 m. from the sea, and 12 m. 
£. Mascara. Pop. 12,669. It is well built with stone, 
the streets being spacious and disposed with some at- 
tention to regularity ; and there are several churches and 
convents. It has, however, a decaying appearance, and, 
in fact, the population has declined above 2,000 since 
1798. {Giomalc di Slatistica, 1. 04. &c.) 

CASTIGLIONE-DELLE-SITVIERE, a town of 
Austrian Italy, prov. Mantua, on a hill, 22 m. N.W. 
that city. Pop. 5,300. It is surrounded by a low wall, 
and contains several churches, the ruins of a castle, and 
a conventual seminary ; but is chiefly noted for a det'isive 
victory gained here l^ the French over the Austrians, 
5Ui August, 1796 ; from which Marshal Augereau derived 
his title of Due de Castiglione. {Oesterr. Nat. £ncycl , 
%c.) 

CASTILE, the central and largest division of Spain 
lying between lat. 380 25' and 42° 60* N., and long. lO 2 ' 
and 50 37' W. ; it has, N. and N.E., the territory of 
Reinosa, Alava, and Navarre ; E., Aragon and Va- 
lencia; S.E., Murcia; S., Andalusia; W., Estremadura 
and Leon : length about 306 m. from N. to S. ; mean 
breadth about 160 m. 4rea about 48,600 sq. m. It is di- 
vided into 2 parts by a range of high mountains, called, 
in diflhrent parts, Urbians, Corpetaaos, Sierra de Gua- 
darama, Gata, Somosierra, and De Estrella. The country 
to the N. of the ridge, having been the first recovered 
from the Saracens, is called Old, whilst that to the S. is 
named New Castile. Old Castile comprises the modern 
provinces of Burgos, Soria, Segovia, and Avila, so 
named after their chief towns. New Castile comprises 
the provinces of Madrid, Guadalidara, Cuenqa, Toledo, 
and La Mancha ; each also so called i^r the names of 
their chief towns, except La Mancha, whose cap. is 
Ciudad Real. Principal towns, exclusive of the capitals, 

are Osma, Calaborra, LogroQo, Calxoda, Haro, Alfaro, 

Miranda, Briviosca, Almaaar, Toledo, ArauJues, Alcala 
de Henares. Talavera dp la Rcina, Illescas, Zurito, Tem- 
bleque, Villanueva, Ac. The Ebro, Douro, Timua, and 
Guadlana have their sources in this province. The first 
flows S.E., along the N.E. boundary, to the Mediter- 
ranean ; the Douro and Tagus, to the Atlantic ; and the 
Guadiana, W.S.W.tothe same. There are many other 
rivers, affluents of the above. The Xucar, flowlnft E. to 
the Mediterranean, also rises in this province. BMides the 
chain of mountains that separates (Jld and New r ai ti lc. 
there are 3 other important chains that traverse these 
provinces; First, the Sierra de Toledo, which winds 
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itmlGlnalulx jmit Paroca, flrom tfao Castilian chalin and 
thati run B. parallel to It, to the bills of Buita 

^ua, near Merida. Next, the Sierra Morena, or Black 
Momitaiiu. beginning above Alcares, near the source of 
W Guadalquivir, and running, like the two former, 
nearly 8.W., to Uie narrow pass of Montegil* Lastly, 
the Sierra Nevada, OT Snowy Mountains, that com- 
mence between the sources of the Xucar, Gaudiana, and 
Guadalquivir, and extend into Andalusia. These last 
are here extremely steep and bare, mostly schistose, and 
often coated with limestone. They have white quarto In 
considerable veins ; and valuable dark green, and a pro- 
fusion of otlier marbles. The N.B. part of the Sierra 
Morena is of considerable height, and rather resembles 
table-land than a ridge of hills. The seasons are very 
dlflbrent on the two sides of this raage. In Andalusia, 
the vines are all in leaf, and the fruit is set, wiien, on 
the N. side, hardly a leaf is to be seen, or a bud to be 
found in the vineyards. There are here a few remains 
of former forests, which might have existed when Cer- 
vantes made these parts the scene of the exploits of his 
hero ; and a variety of flowering shrubs, particularly the 
rock-rose, or gum cistus, from which manna is procuml, 
and sumach. In this chain are vertical beds of argil- 
laceous schist, and beds of grained quartz, with entire 
hills of pudding stone, and some porphyry, and the finest 
Jasper. It is the richest in minerals of any in the king- 
dom } and has veins of gold and silver. The quicksilver 
mines at Almaden have been worked for nearly 3,000 
years, and furnished the vermilion sent to ancient 
Rome. They produce annually 2,000,000 lbs. of quick- 
silver. {Bowlet^ HUtoria IJaturalde EspeMat EL* ^ 
Year As Spain, by a young American^ i. 199.) The Cas- 
tilian mountains are composed of gneiss granite, which 
often terminates in peaks of great height ; schist, lime- 
stone, sandstonp, breccia, quartz, marble, ^psum, frc. 
The Guadarama mountains, about 20 m. N. W. Madrid, 
are bleak, dreary, and barren near their summits, which, 
in many places, are covered with nearly perpetual snow, 
indicating that they must be 8,000 or 9,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea ; the limit of peroetual snow in these la- 
titudes being about 9,900 ft. Tlie height of Moncayo, 
the highest mountain in Castile, is estimated at 9,600 ft. 
The rock, being partly decomposed, forms a light soil 
that produces the Jumtter europeus. Daphne mezereon^ 
UMtricaria euavis^aenvtta^ thyme, and a great many other 
aromatic herbs. Tiie cistus tribes abound at every level 
on the granite mountains, not covered with snow : pines 
appear on the summits ; the noble oak and the elm 
near their bases. ( Toumsend^ 11. 1^)6.) The scenery is 
often of the wildest description ; the mountains full of 
deep cuts and ravines, mostly the beds of winter tor- 
rents ; aged and stunted plnibs hang upon their edges, 
and are strewn upon the brown acclivities around ; and 
Imre rocks frequently project over the passes, and force 
them to the very edge of undefended precipices. {.IngUs, 
1. 355.) The quality of the soil is various ; in some 
parts a blackish or brown nitrous clay, which Is ex- 
tremely fertile; In others, light and stony, and little pro- 
ductive. New Castile is in great part clayey, and covered 
with ratdill. Besides the minerals mentioned above, 
the CastUes produce calamine, ochre, bole armeniac, fine 
emery, rock crystal, salt, many curious stones and fossil 
•hells, hot and cold saline springs ; and in the moun- 
tains are many remarkable caverns, that contain beautiful 
•taloctites, in a variety of fantastic forms. Near Mo- 
lina is the hill of La Platilla, which has a remarkable 
mine of copper, in masses of white quarto. Though the 
ore is near the surfoce, the hill is covered with plants. 
Townsend had no doubt that there is tin near Daroim. 
fl. SIH, 219. 808. ; li. 106. ; Mfitono. Diccionario Qeogra- 
Jko, 11. 467. et sea . ; DiUon^s Travels through Spain, 
p. no. 112. 115. 196. 202. 205-207. 237. 239. ; AnHUon 
Giagraphis ^Espeggne, p. 8—14.) 

IheOimaie of the CastUes is In general healthy; that 
of Old Castile is rather cold and moist. In New Castile 
it is excessively dry ; but rendered healthy by the purity 
of the prevaiung winds, and the great elevation of the 
country ; but this altitude sometimes exposes it to strong 
dry wmds, which, not meeting with the thick woods 
by which they were formerly tempered, are found very 
unpleasant, and at times, even dangerous, at Madrid, in 
winter, by produdM pulmonary complaints. The height 
of the plateau of Castile reduces the mean tamperature 
t<Hii^#bhr., while on the coasts of Spain it is from 
teii^% Theordinaryextremeg of temperature. In na- 
ilrio;' are 90^ Fehr. u summer, and 32° in winter : but 
the themometer often rises to above 100°, and falls be- 
low 140. 

PmMt.— .The principal product of the CastUes is 
oom, some oi whhfli tfaw export to Valencia, Andalusia, 
end Bstremadura. Link Mys that no country has wines 
ao atrong, and yet ao tweet, though but little exported, 
er kaom ahroed. (p. 115.) The most celebrated is that 
the Val de P^as, or, “ Valley of Stones,” In'La 
Mancha. It Is a dry, strong, red wine of the Burgundy 
species, and is sold to l>o so piontiful and cheap that a 


bottle may be had in the country for Ud. (YearhsSpaiiSt 
it. 81.) It is drunk by the better classes aU over the Cas- 
tUes ; but in the greatest perfection In its native district, 
on account of the taint given it by the skins In which It 
is carried to a distance. (InjUs, U. 20.) The CastUes 
produce also pulse, and some nruit and oil Hmp, flax, 
madder and soffl'pn, are jmrtially cultivated. Garden 
stuA ere not abundant. On the mountains and in the 
pastures considerable numbers of black cat^e^aMliep, and 
mules are raised ; but the increase of the Muer has 
almost annihilated the race of good horses in the Cas- 
tUes. iBourgoing, 11. 92.) There are fallow deer, wild 
boars, wolves, hares, peacocks, and aU kinds of poultry, 
and small game in abundance. The larger game has 
decreased through the breaking up of the land near the 
royal seats during the absence of Ferdinand VII. Bears 
are seen in some ports, and lynxes are not uncommon in 
the high mountams. {LMc, p. 101. 118.) Not only tho 
fallow land, but tho cultivated fields in New Castile, aro 
foil of two species of broom (genista spharoearpa and 
mono^erma), and the Demhne gfsfoittm. They grow 
to nearly six feet In height, and have a great eflhet on 
the prospect. These plants, with the asphodetus ra- 
mosus, and several other bulbous plants that abound in 
the pasture'fields, sive a peculiar raorocter to the land- 
scape of Spain. There is a want of trees, which is partly 
attributable to the flat and unsheltered nature of the 
plains, and the dryness of the climate, but chiefly to a 
prejudice against them, entertained from time imme- 
morial ; the peasantry thinking that they are good for 
nothing, unless it be to attract and shelter vermin. They 
dislike them so much that they destroy those planted by 
government along the high roads, ft is believed that 
the want of trees to attract humidity has promoted that 
droimht which, next to bad government. Is the curse of 
the CastUes. From the Douro to the Ta^ there is not 
a stream ankle deep, except when swollen by floods. 
( Year in Spain, 1. 136. ; It^lis, 1. 368.) Agriculture is 
in the most backward state : but with a comparatively 
thin population, having Uttle interest In the soil, which 
is monopolised by the clergy and nobility, and there 
being few great towns, to take of any surplus produce 
that might be raised, — what else could be expected? 
Irrigation, which. In such a country is Indispensable, is 
but very little practised, and even manuring is all but 
ncglectra : and thus, while three fourths of the country 
remain fallow, the rest produces only podl* crops of 
grain or potatoes. The great distance between the 
towns, the badness of the roads, and still more the inse. 
curity of life and property, which prevents the farmer 
from living insulated on his farm, are additional checks 
to agriculture. Eight or ten miles frequently intervene 
without a single habitation, and the country looks, what 
it really is, poor and miserable in the extreme. Nothing 
can be more gloomy than the appearance of tho towns, 
with old-fnsnioned towers projecting out of a dismal 
group of houses plastered over with clay. At the en- 
trance of each is a gate for receiving the duties on all 
articles that pass ; and In tho centre a square, rouud 
which aro the buildings occupied by the Ayiintamlcnto, 
or municipality, the posada,or inn, and the butcher, baker, 
tailor, cobbler, and village surgeon, or barber. Most of tho 
towns exhibit every symptom of decline. (Slidell, 1. 136. ; 
Inglis, 1. 56.) There is nearly a total want of free com- 
munication, all but the main road to France being neg- 
lected. The road between Madrid and Toledo is mostly 
carried over ploughed fields, sometimes with hardly a 
visible track. The. diligences are drawn by seven or 
eight mules, with two drivers. Galeras, or wagons on 
rorlngs, are also used for travelling. (Inglis, 1. 66.: 

Link, p. 85. 90.) Several canals have been projected ana 
commenced at dlflhrent periods ; but not one of them has 
been finished. 

Manufoctures, though formir^ considerable, are now 
at a very low ebb. The cloths of Segovia were once the 
best in Europe ; and there are still some woollen fabrics, 
among whlcn is the fomous vigogna cloth and course 
camlets, serges, and flannels, and some of wrought silks, 
silk stDckfaigt and gloves, galloons, blond lace, coarso 
linens, hats, caps, soim, saltpetre, gunpowder, the cele- 
brated plate-glass of at. Ildcfonso, white earthenware, 
tanned leather, paper. &c. ; but they are all Inconsider- 
abio. Castile has little commerce: wool is the staple 
commodity. The exportation of sheep was always strictly 
forbidden, till by the treaty of Basle the French were al- 
lowed to purchase 5,000 Merino rams and as many ewes ; 
and from this stock, and subsequent exportations from 
Spain, the quality of the wools of France, England, Ger- 
many, and other parts of tho world, haa been grea^ im- 
proved. 

The folli^Dg table has been given as a pretty accu- 
rifte account of the area and population of the two 
CastUes in 1833. ValladoUd and Valencia aro soiBBtimes 
included in the CastUes; but they did not iSnerly 
belong to them, and are excluded in this table. ^ 
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Provincos. 

Square 

Miles. 

Inhabit- Iiihab. 
sntR. fierSq.M. 

InibLognmo St, Ssntandar 

Avlta^ ■ ' - ‘ 

Madrid 

GuadAlalars 

a-'-.;- I 

7.700 
4/170 
3.4(11 
2..'iGC 

1,944 

11,279 

8.701 
7,432 

341,182 70 

113,619 28 

1.14,834 .19 

137,!iai 34 

320.000 244 

13'),.173 82 

3.14,382 30 

282.197 32 

277,788 37 

Totsl - . 

48.826 

2,303,300 47 


People. — The Castilians have the characters of 
probity, sobriety, and moderation ; thi^ ore serious 
and contemplative, which makes them, at first, s<*em 
gloomy and haughty ; but, after a time, they are found 
not deficient in the agree^e qualities. They have to 
boast of many illustrious men ; at the head of whom 
stand Cervantes, the inimitable author of Don Quixote, 
and Lopez dc Vega. They are not what would be called 
hospitable, but they are, notwithstanding, generous. Iho 
mitfdle and uppgr classes are fond of display and osten- 
tation to an extraordinary degree, while incousideratc- 
ness and carelessness are conspicuous in the characters 
both of the lower and middle classes. Almost every one 
lives up to his inbome ; even the employeee, whose tenure 
of office is so uncertain, seldom lay by anything, and ge- 
nerally die pennyless. But the love of case 4ind pleasure, 
and pronencss to indolence. Is less marked, perhaps, in 
Castile than in the southern provinces. Their want of 
iiulubtry is the result of the circumstances under which 
tiicy itave been placed, and of their vicious institutions. 
No man will be industrious, where industry docs not 
bring glong with it a corresponding reward ; and this it 
very rarely does in Spain, the Castilians the 

means of Improving their condition by labour, their 
apathy and hstlossncss would speedily give place to 
activity and enterprise. In Madrid, mid generally in Cas- 
tile, there is something mure of luxwy jit the table than 
in the N. provinces, though the Spaniards in general are 
abstemious, and little addicted to its pleasures. The 
dining-room is generally the meanest apartment ; but the 
houses of respect aide persons are scrupulously clean, par- 
ticularly the kitchens and bed-rooms. (Ingtis, i. 142.) | 
li^male education liegins to improve ; besides embroidery j 
and music, a little history and geography is taught in the 
schools, though not in the convents, w'here the higher 
orders are educated. In the time of the constitution of 
the Cortes, there were two Lancastrian schools for boys 
and one for girls at Madrid ; but those for the boys were 
suppressed on the king'# return. The influence of the 
regular clergy is diinfnished much more than that of the 
monks, who are still, through the austerities they prac- 
tise, and the alms they distribute at the convent doors, 
held in considerable veneration, except in Madrid, where 
less attention is paid to religious ceremonies and pro- 
cessions than in any other city of Spain. The lar^ 
towns have a sombre aspect, the women being nearly ml 
in black, without a bonnet or a riliand. Every one has a 
mantilla or scarf thrown over the shoulders, which varies 
in quality with the station of the wearer. Besides a 
waistcoat mid jacket of cloth, covered with abundance of 
silver buttons, the men usually wear a sheepskin jacket 
with the woolly side outwards ; or, instead of this, an 
ample brown cloak, the right fold of which is thrown over 
the left shoulder with a Homan air. The head is co- 
vered with a pointed cap of black velvet, the ends of which 
being drawn down over the ears, leave exposed a high 
forehead and manly features. They have tight breeches, 
sustained above the hips by a red sash, and fastened the 
whole way down the outside of the thigh by bell buttons, 
woollen stockings, stout shoes, and leather gaiters, cu- 
riously embroidered, and fastened at top with a gay-co- 
loured string. (Sifttelit i. 138.) Tlie love of dancing is 
universal among them: the ladies usually dance well, 
but in a style quite diflhrent from the French ; they 
laugh and talk while they dance, and are strangers to that 
burlesque silence and grfivi^ that prevail among the 
quadrillers of France and England. Music is much 
cultivated ; and it is rare to find a female, even in the 
middle ranks, who is not a good pianist (7srg/is,i.l09.). 
Among their amusements, the bull-fights, to which all 
classes are passionately aildictedf must not be forgotten. 
Those have been prohibited several times ; and the cru- 
elties practised at them are, as Mr. Inglis justly observes, 
sufficient to stamp them with the character of brutality 
and barbarism, xet there is nothing of deliberate cru- 
elty in the character of the Spaniards, and they have as 
little, perh^s, of hard-hoartouness as other people The 
use' of the toledo, or bravo, to revenge private wrongs, is 
now unknown. Horse-racing was attempted to be intro- 
ducciLby the duke of San Carlos, at Madrid, in 1830, 
with B English hofse against a Spanish one: but the 
Engll9 hoirse was beaten by foul play, and the duke in- 
suited as he left the ground. 

The Castilian is the stmidard dialect of the Spanish 
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language. During the struggles with the Moon, many 
dialects of the BomanxOt or mixture of the Latin witn 
the Germanic tongues, grew up in Spain, which finalig 
melted Into three— the Galician, Castilian, and Catalo- 
nian. On the marriage of Isabella, queen of Castile, 
with Ferdinand of Aragon, the Castilian Komonso be- 
came the language of tne c'oifrt, and has maintained its 
pre-eminence ever since. 

The Castiles anciently formed parts of 
CantaSnkt and the country of the CetHbeH, Oretani. and 
Carpetanis and, like the rest of Spain, were successively 
over-run by Romans, Gotfax, and Saracens. After the 
expulsion of the Saracens, and various vicissitudes, the 
sovereignty of Castile came by mafriage to Sancho*1II.. 
king of Navarre, whose son Ferdinand was made king of 
Castile in 1034. Ho married the sister of Veremond 111., 
king of Leon, but afterwards killed his fhther-in-law 
in b^tle, and was himself crowned king of Leon, in 
1037. The crowns of Castile and Leon were afterwards 
separated and again united several times, till, ^ the mar- 
riage of Isabella, who hold both crowns, with Ferdinand, 
king of Aragon, in 1479, the three kin^oms were, as at 
present, consolidated into one. Castile, as well as the 
rest of Spain, has for a lengthened peiiod been exposed 
to the scourge of a civil war carried on without zeal on 
either side, but with the most detestable perfidy and 
cruelty. 

CASTILLON, a town of France, dcp. Gironde, cap. 
cant., on the Dordogne, 11 ni. E.S.E. Libourn. Pop. 
2,9U0. In 1491, an obstinate engagement was fought 
under the walls of this town between the English and 
French, when the latter w6re victorious. In the com- 
mune of Castillon are the remains of the Ch&teau de 
MoniaignCf to which the illustrious essayist of that name 
retired in 1672, and where he breathed his last on the 
13th of September, 1592. (/ftfgo, art* Gironde .• Siog. 
Vniverselle.) 

CASTLEBAR, an ini. town of Ireland, prov. Con- 
naught,, co. Ma\o, at the N. extremity of the lake of 
the same name, *120 m. W. by N. Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 
5,404 ; in 1831, 6,373 ; pop of par. in 1834, 12,727 ; of whom 
1,123 were of the estab. church, 10 Frot. dlss. and 11,594 
R. Catholics. It was taken by n French force under Ge- 
neral Humbert, which landed at Klllalaln 1798, but was 
shortly after evacuated on the approach of the main army 
of the British under Lord Cornwallis, it is the assize 
town of the co., and consists of a square, and a long street 
with some branches. The par. church and a R.Cath. chapel 
are new, large, and elegant buildings ; there are also a 
meeting-house for Methodists, a large parochial school, 
a national school, an infirmary, and two dispensaries. 
There are barracks for artillery and infantry, fit to ac- 
commodate 650 men. The constabulary and the revenue 
police have stations here. By a charter of James 1. in 
1613, the corporation consists of a portreeve, 15 bur- 
gesses, and a commonalty, which returned 8 mem. to the 
Irish II. of C. till the Union, when it was disfranchised. 
The assizes for the co. are held here ; also general ses- 
sions in Jon. and Oct., and petty sessions every Satur- 
lay. The court- houseL is an elegant, well-arrangw build- 
ing. The county prison, lately ereOted on the radiating 
principle, has 128 cells, and 33 other sleeping.rooms : 
average number of prisoners, in 1837, 163. Linen jmd 
linen yarn is manufactured to some extent, and sold in 
the linen-hall ; there are also tobacco and soap manufac- 
tories, a tannery, and a brewery. Duty was pud, in 1836, 
on 2,.597 bushels of malt. There is an extensive trade in 

S rain, and other agricultural produce. Markets on Satur- 
ays ; fairs, 11th of May, 9th of July, 16th of Sept., and 
18th of November. A branch of the National Buik was 
opened hero in 1836. Post-office revenue, in 1831, 9C8/. ; 
in 1836, 857/. A mail-coach plies between the town and 
Beilina ; and that from Ballinasloe to Westport passes 
through it, as does a car ftom Westport to Tuam. The 
trade of the town is not sufficient to afTord permanent 
employment to the working classes, who depend chiefly 
on the temporary work procured from the surrounding 
farmers, and are therefore often subject to the pressure 
of want. Turf ftiel is abundant. {Slat, Sure. / Hailw^ 

?ASTLECOMER, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Ijelnster, co. Kilkenny, on the Deen, an affluent of the 
Noro,52m. S.E.Dublin. Pep.,in 1821,905r; in 1881,9,486. 
Pop. of par., in 1834, 13,435, of whom 1,439 were of the 
estab. church, 9 Prot. diss., and 11,987 R. Cath. The 
town, which suffered much In an unsuccessful attadk by 
the insurgents in 1798. consists of a main street planted 
on each side, and of some others branching from it, and 
Is remarkable fur neatness and good order. The par, 
church on a neighbouring hill, alarge R. Gath, chapel* 
a convent, a Methodist meeting-house, a court-house, a 
dispensary, and a barrack, are the principal huiUUngs. 
Little trade is carried on, the place deriving its support 
chiefly from the neighbouring collieries, which ftimlsh 
a copious supply of fuel to the adK^ua counties. 
The quantities raised in 1836, were, 49,664 tmu of c^, 
valued at from 10s. to Ids. per ton } and 58M tons of 
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the nane of a''late in its Immedfate vicinity), an inl. 
burijA or barony of Scotland, or sfewartry of Kirk* 
cuwri^t, par. Kelton, on the high road from DumMei 
to Poi^patnck, 18 m. from the former, and 68 fromihe 
latter. Fbp. 1,000. It is neat and well built, and con- 
sists of a main street along the road, with several lesser 

S I mnnittg at right anglA or jrarallel to it. It is 
a modem town, and is wholly Indebted for its 
nee and prosperity to the advancing wealth of 
fbe thrlvimr agiiottitural district by which it is sur- 
rounded. ns Gonseimence has been of late years ma- 
terially Increased bv the transfer to it of tho weekly com 
and csitle markets, the most important in the co., origin- 
ally held at Rhone House, a small village, distant l£m. 
Tm fom^ horse-lklr of Kelton HUl is still h^ ^ 
Rhone House ; but it has lost much of Its orMnal Im- 
portance, as horses from Ireland, which formed its stimle, 
are now generally sent direct to the fairs in England by 
steam. Instead of taking a circuitous land route by Kelton 
Hill. It has an extensive retail traile, but no manufac- 
tures, tuiless we include a brewery under that designation, 
llie town had till recently a native bank: it has at present 
two branch banks. 

CASTLBTOK, a par. of England, co. Derby, hund. 
High Peak. Area 10,1M acres. Pop. (1831) 1.3». The 
Viliam is 148 m. N. by W. London. The vale of Castle- 
ton b ip the heart of the Peak district, about 1,000 ft. 
below the levid of the surrounding hill ranges, and is 
6 m. in length, and from 1 to 2 m. in 'width, with several 
smaller dales opening to it on the N. and S. It is a 
fertile tract watered by several rivulbts, and approached 
from the Ohapel-le-Frith side, through a long and deep 
chasm, crossing the mountain range, and called the 
** Wlnnets** or wlndgates, from the strong gusts and 
currents of air that usually prevail: the road winds 
down a considerable declivity, between precipices rising 
upwards of 1,000 ft. on each side, and opens, by a sudden 
turn, on the vale, In .which there are 8 villages, Hope, 
Rrotigh (both in the parish of Hope), and Castleton. 
The bdter is at the base of a stefep rock, whose summit 
Is crowned Iw the mins of the Castle of the Peak, con- 
sidered by King (kfnnfmenta Jntfgua) a genuine spe- 
cimen of the Saxon period t though the traditions of the 
neii^bourhood asenbe it to Wm. Peverelt a natural 
son Of the Norman Conqueror. The keep is still nearly 
entire ; and some portions of the outer walls, in many 
placm 90 ft. hi^ and 9 ft. thidc. The church is small, 
but considered a very Interesting rellh of the early 
pointed style: here are also a 'Weslman chapel, and an 
endowed charity school, in which 23 scholars are edu- 
cated. The inbabs. are dhlefly employed in the mines of 
the surrounding district, which produce lead, calamine, 
and the coloured fluor spar called " blue John,’* much 
in Mopmt tor vases and other ornaments. . The whole 

-- ... , vicinity ai 

characterised fay mime- 
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and phenomena interesting to scienee. On the attainder 
of tbegraadson of WIHbm Peverell of the Peak (for 
mdsoi^ tlieoarl of Chestor), the castle was granted bf 
Ben. 11. to his eon, oAerwardi Klpg John \ subseoaenUy 
Edw. III. gave It to Jbhnof Oaiint; since which it has 
fbrmed part of the dnchy of Lancastor, and is at present 
leased to the duke of Devonshire. {SeauHn ofJSwgImd 
rmd WiOeri Lywm'r Mag, Brit. / Bkodea^a PeSt sAtryt 
Lomi.Oeol, Trawtl vol.vl.; ArUkracotogia s Barmkg^a 
Aeeoamt et DerbgAUre 

CA8TRE8, a town of France, d^*' Tnm, cap. aivetad., 
ha an agreeable and fertile valfoy, on the Agout,83 m. 
S.S.B. Alby i let. 49P N., long. 20 hV E. Pop., ex 

cmn., 18,230. This, though not the capital. Is the prlnci<^ 
pal town of thedep., and Is thriving and Indostrious. It is 
divided into two parts to the river, over which it has two 
bridges. It is but IndUforently built, and the streets are 
narrow and winding. The principal building is the old 
episcopal palace, now the wnupr^etwrcf it has also 
barraou, woriihouses, an exchange, a theatre, and a fine 
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rotis^vnmoas Sssuras and the frequent disappearance 
pr sCrassns (through what are termed swallow-holes), 
which, after anhterranean courses of various lengthy, 
again emerge to the Ught. The outer chamber of the 
Great Peak, cy Devil's Cavern, has a natural arch of 
about 120 ft. qwa i several small cottages have been 
built In it: toe jottof the chambers are onhr to be ex- 
ph^ by torches} toqy extend about 2^ ft. from the 
entrance to toe Innennost end, where, though there are 
probably otoerb bayond, the rocks close down so neara 
sabtorranaan stream as to prevent fbrtber access : this 
stream has to he erossed two or three times in proceed- 
ing, andat one part a smell beat Is kept for the purpose. 
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of ihiear desi^, a public library with ejrao volumes, Sec. 
There are here extensive manufketures of cloth and 
woollen stuilb. with estaldisbments for the spinning of 
cotton, linen fabrics, paper fabrics, dye-works, bleacb- 
^tanneries, &c. it has also copper forges and 

Castres esMused, In the 16th century, the Protestant 
party, and Henry IV. resided in it for a lengthened 
period. Its ramparts were demolished by Louis XIII., 
aad the bishopric was suppressed at the Revolution. It 
is the blrttolace of Dacier the critic, of Rapin the his- 
torian of England, and of the Abbd Sabatier. (Hugo, 
art. TVim, Diet. Giog.) 

CASTRO, a sea-port town of Naples, prov.Terrad’Ot- 
ranto, on the Adriatic, 28 m. S.S.E. Lecce ; Iat.4(K> O' 28" 
N.,long.l80 2W2G"E. Pop. 8,00a It has an old castle 
and a cathedral, and Is tho seat of a bishopric. It 
was sacked to the Turks In the 16th century ; and since 
then has sullered much from the Inroads of Barbary 
cruisers. Its harbour admits only small vessels. The 
environs are productive of corn, wine, cotton, and fruits. 

CASTRO DEL RIO EL LEAL (an. Ca$traJiAHt\ 
a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, on the Guadajos, 16in. 
S.E. Cordova. Pop. 9^700. It has 2 churches, 2 hospitals, 
a foundling hospital, 2 seminaries for the education of 
^^s^and girls; and a castle : with manufactures of wool 

CASl^OGIOVANNI (an. Eiina) a town of Sicily, 
prov. Catania, cap. cant., almqpt in the centre of the 
bland, 66 m. E.S.E. Palermo, m a plain about 5 m. in 
drc., being the summit of a lofty aim almost inaccessible 
mountain, more than 4,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 
Pop. 12,743. Thb city, so celebrated in antiquity as. the 
birth-place of Ceres, and the site of her most siwred 
temple. Is now oqe of the poorest and most decayed 
towns in the island. It still, however, commands an ex- 
tensive and delightful prospect, is well supplied with 
exeelfont water, and has a clear salubrious atmosphere. 
The surrounding country, \vhlch Is very fertile, was, 
in antiquity, ornamented with innumerable groves, tem- 
ples, ftc., appropriated to the worship or C^res and 
Proserpine. Livy has correctly described the dty as 
built in exceUo loco ae jtrarupto ; and Cicero has given 
an eloquent description of the town, temple, and statue 
of Ceres, carried off by the wholesale plunderer, Yerres : 
** Simwlaerwn Cereris Enna:^ ex sud sede ac domo. sits- 
tuHtf guod erat tale, ut tuminer, quum viderent, out 
ipeampidere u.Cererenn, out tffigiem Cereris, non kw- 
mond numu/aetam, sed ceelo deiapsam, arbitrarentur.** 
But all traces of the temple,., as well as of the worship of 
the goddess, have disappeared'. The castle io the ino- 
dem towm which b going fiut to ruin, is, according to 
Sir R. C. floare,evldmiUy of Saracen or Norman origin. 

About A m. from the town* at the foot of the mountain, 
is the fomous lake, bn to«tM>rders of which 




The orators and poets of antiquity have exhausted 
their powers in deseri^g the beauty and sublimity of 
this fhmoos lake. (See,lliioiig otoers, OtoroAs Ferrem, 
Iv. 148. t OvU, MeL Ub. v.^TsAA.) Butit do longer wears 
the livery of perpetuil spring ( its groves have been cut 
down.atid Its tomplbi toveD$ with m dust 1 All Is de- 
solate and deserted :--i 

It* aUnd I wrt** * jre <M4 ^ kMthum,, lad b, the 
samoper 

'•ThlftSSiiarrlliiiqtiiiqpwvaM if 

Bnna was the hssd ooarters of toe revoiM^ilaves 
nndar Sunns during the first servile war In fildly. Here 
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lh (7 defied for leveral year* the power of Romo, aUd 
defeated three Prwtorlan armies. At last th^ were 
entirely delisted under the walls of Mesdna, oy the 
consul Flso: and Enna was subsequently taken by the 
consul RinmiuB, and the slaves put to the sword or cru« 
dfled. (TOsides the authorities already relerred to. see 
Sir Jt. C, Hoare*t ClauictU Toutt ii. 847. &c. i HwuW$ 
Siei^f p. 114. ; and the Ameimt Univertal UUHory^ sii. 
41d.^ * 

CATALONIA (Span. Calolufla), a prov. of Spain, 
occupying the N.E. portion of the k.. between lat.40O jto* 
and 420 51' N.. and long. OO 11/ and 30 21' E. It is of a 
trlan^ar shape, and has the E. Pyrenees, which sepa- 
' rate it hrom France, on the N. ; the Mediterranean on the i 
E. ; and Aragon, andnsmall part of Valencia, on theW. 
Greatest length and breadth, 190 and 130 m. ; area about 
12,1 50 sq. m., including Andorra. Offsets from the Pyre- 
nees spread themselves through the whole prov. from N. to 
S., forming valleys of larger or smaller extent, like those 
of Ampuridan, Urgel, Aran, Lerida, Ac. Towards the 
middle of the prov., 29 m. N.W. from Barcelona, is the 
celebrated Monserrat, 4,500 ft. in height } and farther S., 
on the Ebro, (s the Sierra de la Llena. The Pyrenees 
are not so rugged on this as on the French side, and 
descend gradually towards the Mediterranean. They 
are mostly granitic. The other mountains of Catalonia 
are in many respects similar. The mountain of Cardona, 
17 m. N.W. Monserrat, almost in the centre of the prov., 
is a solid mass of pure rock-salt, without the least crevice 
or fissure, between 400 and 600 ft. high, and 3 m. in clrc. 
This pi^gious mass of salt is unparalleled in Europe, 
and perhaps in the world. In almost any other country 
it would be turned to great account, and be made the 
means of an extensive trade: but here, owing to the 
badness of the roads and the difficulty of access, this in- 
exhaustible source of wealth is but little known, and 
comparatively neglected. {Dillon's Travels in Spain^ 
p. 300.) Near Olot, in this prov., about 55 m. N, Bar- 
celona, is a remarkable district of extinct volcanos, that 
has been visited and described by Mr. Lyell. It oontains 
about 14 distinct cones, with craters. The greatest 
number of perfect cones are close to Olot ; and the level 

S lain on which the town stands has clearly, according to 
Ir. livell, been produced by the fiowing down of lava 
from the adjoining hills. Must of these volcanos are as 
entire as those near Naples, or on the flanks of Etna. 
Some of them contain caverns called bttfadors^ from 
which a current of cold air blows during summer. There 
is no record of any eruption here ; but the town of Olot 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1421. (Pnn- 
ciples qf Geology, 11. 38., 3d ed.) The mountains in the 
S. of the prov., near the coast, are limestone. On the 
E. of Cervera gypsum dnly Is met with ; but more to the 
W. it gives place to chalk. The coast is mostly bold and 
rugged. In the N. is Gape Creus, the most E. point of 
Sl^n, being the extremity of a rocky peninsula stretch- 
ing out into the sea, and separating the Gulph of Ly- 
ons from that of Rosas, 1^.42<^ 19' 53" N., loM. 2P Tff 16" 
E. The prov. is well watered. One of the affluents of the 
Ebro, the Naguera, forms for nearly 60 m. the line of 
demarcation betw’een it and Aragon. The Ebro itself 
enters the prov. at Mequinenza, and flowing through its 
most S. portion by-Tortosa and Amporta, falls into the 
Mediterranean 16 m. E. from the latter. The Segre,with 
its affluents, unites with the Ebro at Mequinenza. The 
principal rivers, unconnected with the Ebro, are the 
Idobregat and Ter, the one flowing S.E., and the other 
E., to the Mediterranean. 

The Pyrenees furnish iron, copper, zinc, and manga- 
nese. There are lead mines in various districts. Coal is 
abundant, bqt much difficulty has always been encoun- 
tered in working it, from the want of capital and of im- 
proved means of communication. Townsend says, that cop. 
per and silver abound in the valley of Aran, and that com, 
silver, and gold, have all been found in the vicinity of Le- 
rida. There is abundance of alum in the valley of Aran ; 
nitre is produced roontaneously in the plains of urgel, and 
catha^ salts at Cervera The mountain of rock-salt at 
Cardona has been already notmed. There are marbles, 
Jasper, and other stones useflil in architecture and sculp- 
ture ; alabaster, amethysts, topazes, and coloured rock 
crystal ; quartz, borytlc spa, fluor s]^ limestone, chalk, 


lot springs, 
ili. 344.) 

The air is dry and usually bright and clear in the 
interior ; but on the coast it is vanable and moist ; and 
in summer pestilential diseases not unfrequently prevail. 
The. mountains are every where covei^ with snow 
during the winter, and in the ]fyreneez iirequently even 
in June. 

SoU and Produce About half the surihoe is sus:^ 

tibl^f cultivation, the rest consisting of rocks, naked 
barrB hills, and woodland. The mountain land is stony, 
and flUl of fragments of granite; but the valleys are 
mostly Ibrtlle. All sorts or grain ore grown ; viz. wheat, 


ryo, maize, barley, oats, and millet, 
puridan are suital^ for rice < but 1' 
Mblted, ^ ^ 


The plains of Am*^ 

.1 euttfvatlonlspio- 

as prqiudidal to frealth. (MWana) Fulm is 

prodneed in sll parts. Hemp, flak, saffron,, «ladde^ 
woad, anise, liquorice, and barilla, aie also.jttoduM 
The B. districts yield good strong Wines, whld^aM fre- 
quentfy employed to rivp body w the wines of otiher 
a ygjyote 


Cette, and thence to Bordeaux- Oranges, 
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and citrons, are fimnd on the ooaM; flgs „ 
are grown in the plain Tarragona ; aBcMnpUh* pears, 
cherries, quinces, medlars,, apmots, pesumes. wsilnuts, 
chestnuts, and filberts, in all toe ]dab»* Oil, thou^ not 
of the bmt quality, is proffloced in all the wanner parts of 
the coast district. S^llk, honey, and Wax, are also pro- 
duced in considerable quantiues. Timber is plenuftd, 
especially the roble-oak^ beech, fir, elm, evergreen 
poplar, cork-tree, &c. Nuts and cork constitute im- 
portant articles of export from the prov., being in this 
reject aecond onty to linen and cotton goods and 
brandy. Bears and wolves are sometimes seen in the 
Pyrenees. Laborde estimated the produce of wool qg 
30,000 quintals. ^ 

Catalonia Is the best cultivated, and the peoplewe 
most industrious, of any of the Spanish provs. This 
is owing to a variety of causes, but principally, perhaps, 
to its exemption from the alcaoaUi and other oppressive 
imposts {see Spain), and to the mode in which fluids are 
occupied. Generally, throughout Spain the land is di- 
vided into vast estates, held under a system of strict 
entail, and administered by stewards on account of the^ 
proprietors. The disastrous influence of this system it 
apparent in the low state of agriculture, and the wretch- 
edness of tne peasantry, in most parts of the monarchy. 
But in Catalonia its Influence is materially modified 1^ 
the landlords having power, by what is called the eiis- 
phyteuHc contract, to lease a portioW of their estates. 
Phis they may do for a term of years, either abso- 
lute or conditional, for lives or in perpetuity : always 
reserving a quit-rent, as in the English copyhold, with « 
relief on every succession, a fine on the alienation of the 
Imid, and other seigniorial rights dependent on tlie cus- 
tom of the district. The reserved rent Is commonly 
paid in money ; but the agreement is often for wine, oil, 
coni, or poultry. If the tenant quits before the end of 
his term (which he may do), he loses all claim for im- 
provements, for which he must otherwise be paid. 
{Townsend, ill. 830.) Persons occupying land under 
this tenure have an obvious interest In its profitable cul- 
tivation ; and wherever it prevails the country is in a 
comparatively flourishing state. 

Irrigation is the leading feature in the husbandry of 
the prov., and is carried to a great extent by means of 
canals and trenches cut from every available source ; the 
maintenance of which, together with the distribution 
of the water, is committed to the care of a particular 
junta. Great numbers of forms are also watered by 
means of the noria, a machine introduced by the Ssi- 
racens for raising water from wells. The soil is in 
parts so very light that it is ploughed with a couple of 
oxen, and sometimes with one horse, or even mule; 
but with the help of the water it is rendered fertile, 
and produces on the same root corn, wine, oranges, and 
olives. According to Mr. Townsend, the common pro- 
duce of wheat is 10, and in rainy seasons, 16 for 1. 
( Year in Spain, by an American, i. 19. 83. 44. 60. ; 
Townsend, 1. 92. 103. 179. 196., iU. 804. 81& 828. ; Mf- 
Hano.) 

The silk and woollen manufactures of Catalonia were 
formerly carried on to a great extent, and are still cf 
considerable value and importance. In the latter part 
of last century the cotton manufacture was introduced ; 
but it has not succeeded ; and Mifiano says, that for 
some years past its progress has been de mol en peor—> 
from Dad 1to worse. Exclusive of silks, cottons, and 
woollens, a good deal of linen is made, with paper, hats, 
cordage, &c. All kinds of weaving ore carried on upon 
the slopes of the Pyrenees, where wages are lowest ; the 
webs being brought to Barcelona to be bleached and 
printed. Leather is largely monufsetured, and shoe- 
making used to be one of the principal employments. In 
1786, the export of shoes from Barcelona only wat_eatl< 
colomes. 


mated at 700,000 pairs, mostly for the t 

the emancipation of the latter, this trade has greatly de- 
clined. Mifiano reckons the export of shoes in 1826 at 
200,000 pairs ; and according to Inglis, the shoe-making ' 
business, which formerly employedf' 2,000 hands in Bar- 
celona, had entirely ceased in that city. Distillation Is 
^so extensively carried on; the exports of brandy 
amounting, according to Mifiano, to 86,000 pipes a year. 
Cannon and small arms, soap, glass, sheet-iron, and cop- 
per utensils, are also producM. Women, in the agrieiiU 
lural dlstrictS|jue employed in the making ofvblond and 
other laces. The shipbuilding, formerly eottled on at 
Barcelona, Motaro. and other plaoes on the coast, where 
timber was cheap, has nearly ceased. Tornmona is the 
chief place in the prov. for the expoirt w nuts, al- 
Oo 
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BMQdf, wtaktt, bra&dy, cork wood, arid cork kariL 
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Tllora.orOrtalontowaacf^a^ In 1788 at 814,418i 


Tarragona, Gerona, Lerldi^ Reus, Manreia, Tortofa, 
Ac* 

language of the Catalans Is a dialect offbo'Ro- 
usance oc Provencal, at one time the common language 
In tee S. of France, and in somootber parts. But it is 
now a good deal Intermixed with Castilian and other 
words. Letters were soccessAilly cultivated at the cotut 
of Barcelona ; and some of the counts attained to dis> 
• tinctlon as troubadours. 

Catalonia had for a lengthoned period its states, com. 
posed pf the clergy, nobility, and commons, who shared 
the le^slatlve power with the sovereign. It had, also, 
partlc^r and very extensive privileges, and a peculiar 
form of Jurisdiction in the hands of magistrates, caUed 
v^Mferos, whose districts were named viguieriea. The 
behest coiut of appeal was the royal council established 
in ^^atalonla. Their contributions to the king were 
not considered as imposts, but as voluntary gifts ; the 
Catalans were to be tried by the law's of Catalonia only, 
and by native judges ; and their estates were never to be 
confiscated, unless for treason. But these privileges were 
suppressed by Philip V. when he sulalued the province ; 
and the laws of Catalonia were then assimilated to those 
of Castile. They have always, as already seen, been ex- 
empted from the alcavcdOt cieiUot^ and miUone$t in lieu 
of which they paid 10 per cent, on all rents, whether 
belonging to individuals or communities, and on the sup- 
posed gains of merchants and mechanics. 

The Catalans are hardy, active, and industrious ; and 
used to be distinguished by their attachment to their pri- 
vileges, sund their Apposition to arbitrary power. But in 
this respect they seem to have undergone a material 
change ; being now distinguished by their veneration for 
the apostolical party in church and state— a consequence 
kblyof the! r ignorance and subservience to the priest- 

There seems, indeed, to be little or no provision 
made for education. Philip V. suppressed the universi- 
ties of Barcelona, Lerida, Gerona, &c. ; and established 
ill their stead only that of Cervera. There are acade- 
mies in the principal towns ; but the great bulk of the 
i^ple appear to be without tiio means of instruction. 
Their improved condition is not therefore in any degree 
owing to their superior intelligence, hut to the compara- 
tively favourable -circumstances under which they have, 
in otiior respects, been placed. 

The dlflbrcnce between the cottages of Catalonia and 
those of the other provinces of Spain is very visible. The 
houses and cottages here have an air of convenience and 
comfort ; there is glass in the witulows, and the insides 
display the articles of ibmlture in common use. No 
beggars, and few ragged people, are seen ; industry is 
every where active ; stones are removed from the ground 
and collected in heaps ; fences are more general and 
more neatly constructed ; nobody is seen basking in the 
sun ; even the women and girls who attend the cattle do 
n<A sit idle, wrapped up in their plaids, but every one has 
her spindle in her hand. (/wghVr, ii. 804.) 

Catalonia anciently made a part of the Hispania Tara, 
eonensis of the Romans. The Goths were its next masters, 
who spread themselves from it over the rest of Spain. On 
the fall of the Gothic empire, the Catalans submitted to 
the Moors, but the dominion of the latter was not of long 
duration. In the 8th ami 9th centuries, Catalonia, with the 
adjoining country of Roussillon, became an imlejwndent 
•tate, subject to the counts or carls of Barcelona. Under 
their government, liberal institutions were established in 
the prov. ; it was distinguished by its naval power, com- 
merce, and proficient in the arts ; and Its fleets and ar- 
mloB frequently intermred i^lth decisive efihet iff the con. 
tests of the time. In 1 187, Catalonia was united with 
Aragon, ^ the marriage of one of its counts with the 
heiress of the latter ; but the ‘Catalonians retained their 
saparate legislature, and distinct privileges. In 1640 the 
prov. revolted against Philip IV., and was not recovered 
till 16M., In tee war of the succession, the Catalonians 
were tee most lealous adherents of the Archduke 
Ohailas } and even after England and Austria had with- 
drawn the contest, they refused to submit, and de. 
fended' Barcelona with an obstinacy of whicii there 
are but few examples. On its capture, their ancient 
cortas, and most of their peculiar privileges, were sup- 


CATANIA, an ancient and celebrated city and sea- 
port ef Sicily, cap. prov. same name, on the E. coast of 
the Island, at the foot of Mount £tna, at the extremity of 
a vast plain, 81 m. N.N.W. Syracuse : lat. 87® 38' 3iy'14., 
lo^ nP y W* B. Pop. (1831) 53,483; via. 35,678 males, 
anoiSW femsles. Tnough it has suffered much firom 
iirie of which, in 1699, it was all but to- 
it has always risen from its ruins finm* 
“ - Captain Smyth says. 


CATANZARO. 

" It has a noMe appearance firom the sea: and what is 
rare in an Italian Wn, the eSbet is not diminished on 
landing ; for the streeta are regular, spacious, and hand- 
some ; and the numerous churches, convents, palaces, 
and public establishments, prindi^ly constructed o! 
lava, freed with magnesian llmeslone from Malta and 
Syracuse, and enriched with marbles from the ruins, aro 
magnificent." Mr. Hughes says that its exterior aspect 
reminded him of Oxford^; but "that the Interior may defy 
competition. It is nobly situated," Mr. H. conuUnes, 
" on the roots of JEtna, Its despoiler and its benefiKlor. 
Overwhelmed, as it has often been, by torrents of liquid 
fire, it has risen, like the phcenlx, more splendid from 
its ashes. The very substance which once ravi^fed its 
plains has, by its own decomposition, covered them with 
soil fertile as the fabled garden of the Hesperides ; and 
on all sides the material of destruction is turned to the 
purposes of ornament and utility. The streeU are paved 
with lava ; houses, palaces, aud churches, are built of 
lava; of lava they form ornamental chimney-pieces, ta- 
bles, and a variety of toys ; whilst a natural mole of lava 
defends the shipping from the fury of the tempest. Ask 
a Catanian what is the subject of almost every thing you 
behold in art or nature, and his reply will be, with a most 
significant elevation of his hands and eyebrows. Lava, 
t/gtiore s twtta tutta lava. The plan of the city is su- 
pert), and no one is permitted to deviate from it." The 
cathedral, founded in 1094, was rebuilt on a simple and 
nand scale, after the earthquake of 1693 ; the senate- 
house, monte di pietd, theatre, and most of the municipal 
establishments, are also fine, appropriate buildings. Near 
the cathedral is a fine square, ornamented with an an- 
tique statue of an elephant bearing on its back an obelisk. 
It has 49 churches, of which that of St. Maria dell* 
Ajuto, and Ihvcral others, are magnificent structures ; it 
has also 19 convents for men, and 11 for women. The Be- 
nedictine convent of San Nicolb d’ Arena has long been 
justly celebrated for its vast extent, superb churni, ex- 
cellent organ, large museum, ancient mosaics, and great 
riches. Among the charitable establishmeiits, exclusive 
of the monte di pieta, are several hospitals, a workhouse, 
a foundling hospital, a lying-in hospital, a Magdalen 
asylum, Ac. The university, founded in 1445, by Al- 
phonso of Aragon, is an extensive foundation wlUi an 
.annual revenue of above 2,000/. It has able profess- 
ors, ill id is well attended: its library and museums 
are open on holydays to the public. The heirs of 
Prince Biscarl and others have also fine museums. Co- 
t.mla Is tlie seat of a bishopric, of a court of appeal, a 
criminal court, a civil court, and of the provincial au- 
thorities; and enjoys extensive privileges. The hu- 
manity, hospitality, and good-breeding of the inhabitants, 
have been eulogised by ‘all travellers. On many occa- 
sions tliey have shown a singular unanimity in public 
afliiirs ; they bad the courage to practise inoculation so 
early as 1742, and to introduce the potato while an ig- 
norant prejudice existed against it among their neigh- 
bours. The principal manufactuve is that of silk, which 
is largely carried on. The working of the yellow amber 
found on the S. coast of the island aflbrds employment 
to some thousands of the population. The snow of , 
Mount JEtna is plso a great source of wealth. The liar- 
bour is not equ^ to the importance of the city ; but it is 
generally full of small craft that resort thitlier for com, 
macaroni, potatoes, olives, figs, silk, wine, almonds, 
cheese, oil, soda, manna, cantharides, amber, snow, and 
lava. The environs are fruitful, and well cultivated. 

Catania is very ancient. It is believed to liave been 
founded by the Chalcidlans, and had Charondas for its 
early legislator. Under the Romans, it was the residence 
of a praetor, and was adorned with many noble buildings. 
Owing, however, to the repeated occurrence of earth- 
quakes, and the Irruption of lava from JEtna, its ancient 
monuments have been mostly destroyed ; but the remains 
of its amphitheatre, the dreumferenoe of which exceeds 
even that of the colosseum, as well as of Its theatre, 
odeum, hippodrome, temples, aqueducts, baths, Ac., attest 
its former extent and magnificence. (Giomale Stati»- 
tica. No. i. p. 88. ; Swinburne, ii. 856. 4to. ed. ; Smyth, 
p. 186. : Hugke$*» Greece and Albania, 1. 110. 8vo. ed.) 

CATANZARO, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria 
Ultra II., of which It is the cap., in a healthy and agree- 
able situation, on a mountain near the Gulph of Squuace, 
29 m. 8.S.E. Cosenia. Pop. 12,000. It suffered very 
severely from the dreadftil earthquake of 1788, which 
overthrew several of its principal buildinn ; it still, how- 
ever, has a cathedral, several ctiurchea and convents, a se- 
rainary,aroyal academy of Bciences,alyceum, a foundling 
hospital, a mont de piiU, and two hospitals ; and is de- 
fended by a castle. It is the seat of a bishopric, of one 
of the four great civil courts of the kingdom, .of a cri- 
minal court, and of an or^na^ dvil tribunal. There 
are considerable monufretures of silk, velvet, cloth, ftc. ; 
and a good deal of trade Is earried on in silk, com, casjtlet 
wine, and oil. The inhabitants are aifeble and iiy/us- 
trious, and the women are redtoned the hjmdiinnOTt in 
the three Calobrias. {Raw^foldi.y 



CATEAU-CAMBRESIS. 

CATBAU-CAMBRESIS. a town of France, d£p. 
du Nord, cap. cant., on the Salle. 16 m. E.S.E. Cambray. 
Pop. 6,015. It was formerly fortified-; and has manufac- 
tures of starch, so^), and tobacco, with tanneries, and 
gome trade in lace, lawns, &c. It is celebrated in (Upio- 
matic history for the treaty concluded in it, in 1609, be- 
tween France and Spain. 

_CATHERINA (SANTA), or NOSSA- SENHORA 
DO DESTERRO, a marit. dty of Brasil, cap. pror. St. 
Catherine, on the W. side of the island of same name, on 
the narrow strait separating it from the mainland, 520 
m. S.W. Rio Janeiro; lat. 270 86^ S., long. 480 4(K W. 
Fop. probably firom 5,000 to 6,000. From the landing 
place In the harbour, which is at the bottom of a verdant 
slope of about 500 yards, “ the town has a most beautiful 
appearance, and the perspective is nobly crowned by its 
fine cathedral. The green is interspersed with orange 
trees, and forms an agreeable parade. The houses are 
well built, have two or three stories with boarded floors, 
and arc provided with neat gardens well stocked with ex- 
cellent vegetables and flowers.” Besides the church of 
Nossa Senhora do Desterro, which gives name to the 
place, there were some years ago two chapels, a convent, 
an hospiciu, and good barracks. Notwithstanding its ex- 
cellent port and convenient situation, the trade of the 
town is not very considerable ; but it is frequently visited 
by ships passing to and from the Pacific, and by those in the 
8. Sea whale-fishery. Sperm-whales used to bo iVcquent 
on this coast, and even in the bay of St. Catherine, but 
th^ are now comparatively rare. There are some ma- 
nuiactures of coarse cotton and linen stiifl^, and earthen- 
ware. When it was visited by Mr. Mawc. it was princi- 
pally occupied by merchants, ship-captains, and others 
retired from business, attracted thither by the beauty 
of the situation, the salubrity of the climate, and the 
cheapness of most necessary articles. He sjieaks very 
fiivmirably of the courtesy of the inhab. The ladies, he 
says, “are handsome and lively ; their chief employment 
is making lace, in which they display great ingenuitv 
and taste.” {Mav)e*s TVarefs, p. .'?6.) 

The island of St. Catherine may be entirely circum- 
navigated, and many good anchorages are found between 
its W. coast and the continent ; but tlie N. part of the 
channel is the only one suitable for large vessels. Here 
they anchor in 5 fathoms on a mud bottom which holds 
well, and are protected from all wind>>, except from the 
N.E., which arc rarely dangerous. Opposite to the town 
the clnannel narrows, and the depth ot water decreases to 
2 fathoms. Tiip roadstead is detended by 2 forts. This Is 
one of the very best places at w hich to refit : excellent 
water mav be had in any quantity for nothing, and pro- 
visions of all kinds are cheap and abundant. {Blount's 
American Pilot, p. .587.) 

The island of St. Catherine is about 35 m. in length, 

to $., and fVom 4 to 8 m. in width. Its shores rise 
abruptly from the sea to such a height, that in fair 
weather it is visible 45 m. off. Its most N. extremity, 
Fidni Rupa, is in lat. 27“ 22' 31" N., long. 48° 32^ 7" W. 
The surface of the island is singularly varied, presenting 
granite mountains, fertile plains, swamps fit for the 
growth of rice, lakes stocked with fish, and several small 
streams. Mandioc and flax are the chief articles of cul- 
ture ; but wheat, maize, pulse, onions, rice, sugar, cotton, 
indigo, and an abundance of fruit are also grown. The 
climate is rather humid, but temperate and salubrious. 

CATMANDOO, or KHATMANDU, an inland city 
of N. Hindostan, cap. of the Nepaul dom., built In a 
mountainous region, 154 m. N.N.W. Patna, and 4,784 ft. 
above the level of the plains of Bengal. Pop. 20,000. ? 
It extends for about 1 m. along the bank of a river ; and 
contains many wooden and brick temples, with the palace 
of the Nepaul rajah. The houses are mostly mean brick 
or tile buildings, often 3 or 4 stories high ; streets narrow 
and dirty. {Hamilton's E. I. Gaz.) 

CATKIN E, a manufacturing village of Scotland, co. 
Ayr, parish Sorn, on the N. bank of the Ayr, 82 m. S. 
Glasgow. Pop., in 1837, 2,702. Cotton-works were 
erec^ here in 1786, and a bleaching-work in 1824. 
Both works are, generally siieaking, carHed on by means 
of water-power, but in case of a deficient supply of water, 
steam-engines have been constructed to make good 
the deficiency. The weight of yam spun In 1836 was 
961 ,973 lbs. ; and the quantity of goods produced, 172,176 
pieces of 25 yards each, or an aggregate of 4,^,393 
yards, equal to 2,445 m. The bleaching estSblishment, 
in addition to what is manufactured at Catrine, bleaches 
all the cotton produced at the other mills belonging to 
the same company, the quantity varying ftrom 15,000 to 
25,000 yards per day. Every part of the process Is 
carried on within doors, and without interraption, at 
all seasons of the year. To have bleached the same 
quantity in the old way, or by exposure to the sun's 
rays out of doors, would have required from 150 to 
200 agres of land 1 918 hands are employed in the 
work! of whom 315 are males, and 606 females, 
besidll about 80 masons and other labourers. The 
sum paid as wages by the emopany in 1886 was 27^1681. 
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lat., Mng, M an a little less than 801. a year 

to each individual. There are 7 schools, 6 of which 
are supported by the school fees (which average 8d. per 
week), and one maintained by a fixed salary paid by the 
company; 4 libraries, one of which is utached to a 
Sunday-school : and two places of worship, one connected 
with the established church, the other belonging to a 
sect of Presbyterian dissenters. {New Statist Account at 
ScoUanttpart xvi.) 

CATTARO, a town of the Austrian states, cap. 
circ. of same name, at the 8.E. extremity of the Qulph 
or Boeca di Cattaro, 210 m. S.E. Zara ; lat. 420 2y 26" 
N., long. ISO 46' 16" E. Pop. about 400a It is walled, 
and is forther defended by a fort built on an adfolning 
eminence. Streets narrow, dark, and gloomy. Not- 
withstanding its small slse, it has a cathedral, a collegiate 
church, 17 other R. Cath. churches and chapels, a Grei^ 
church, 6 convents, and an hospital. It is the seat of 
the administration of the circle and of a bishop, and 
has a government bigh-scbool. The harbour is one of 
the best in the Adriatic. At its mouth there are two 
rocks dividing the entrance into three separate channels, 
two of which admit the largest ships. Internally the 
gulph Is spacious and secure, though little firequentra by 
shipping. The trade of Cattaro is chiefly with the 
Turkish distr. of Montonegro. The vicinity is very 
picturesque ; but fVom being surrounded on tnree sides 
by mountains, Cattaro has this disadvantage, — that -the 
sun rises an hour later and is lost an hour earlier than in 
must other places. The district of Cattaro was the seat 
of a Roman colony ; but the town itself only dates flrom 
the 6th century. It has suffered much from earthquakes, 
especially in 1.5G3 and 1667. It was long the cap. of a 
small republic, which, falling into debt, placea Itself 
under the government of Venice on the single condition 
of having its debts paid. Previously to the treaty of 
Tilsit this town was for some time in the occupation -of 
the Russians. {Oesterr. Nat. Eneycl. i MaUe-Brun: 
Did. G6oeraphique, »c.) 

CATTEGAT, or KATTEGAT, a portion of the N. 
Sea, or of the Baltic, between Jutland and Sweden. {See 
Baltic. ) 

CAUBUL, or CABUL (an. Aria, Arachosia, &c.), 
an extensive region of Centr. Asia, formerly the centre 
of a powcrftil kingdom reaching from Meshed to Cash- 
mcre, and from the Oxus to the ocean, but now com- 
prising only the country between lat. 28“ and 87“ N., 
aud long. 50“ 30' and 72“ E. ; and divided Into four 
chiofships, independent of each other, viz. those of its 

? rineipal cities, ('aubul, Peshawer, Candahar, and Herat. 

Jaubul, in its extended sense, includes the greater 
portion of Affghauistan, Scistan (an. Drangiana), and 
Sewestan, with parts of Khorassau, Caufiristan (t^e Ko- 
histan), and Lahore: length and breadth each about 
600m. 

The pop. was estimated by Mr. Elphinstone, in 1809, at 
about 14 millions, or — 

Affghans 4,300,000 Persians and Tadjiks 1,500,000 
Belooches 1,000,000 Hindoos, Juts, Ac. 5,700,000 
Tartars 1,200,000 Miscellaneous tribes 800,000 

But this estimate is believed to have been too high when 
it was framed ; and since that period civil wars and fo- 
reign conquests have deprived Caubul of the provs. of Be- 
loochistan, Sinde, Moultan, Damaun,' Cashmere, Balkh, 
&c., and have diminished the pop. to little more than the 
Affghan portion. At present, besides the cities already 
named, the chief towns arc, Ghlzneo, Dooshak, and 
Furrah. 

The N. and E. portion of Caubul is a lofty table-land, 
its mountains belonging to the Hindoo Koosh (or Indian 
Caucasus), and two of its offtets, viz. the Solimaun and 
Parraamisan ranges. The Koosh mountain, about long. 
69“ E., gives its name to the range which extends ftom 
it both W. and E., and beyond the Indus is continuous 
with the Himalaya, running generally S.W. to N.E., 
and in the Kohistan forming tlie N. boundary of Caubul. 
Between long. 70“ and 72“ it makes a removable curve 
to the S., opposite to which the Bolor-Tagh (or cloudy 
mountains) unites with or approaches It, ftrom Budukh- 
shan on the N. The highest, os well as the moat S. 
point of this curve, is apparently a mountain, called 
Coond, or Kooner, near long. 71“, wliere the Afljjhans 
believe the ark to have rested after the deluge ; a tra- 
dition current, however, respecting the Tukbte Soli- 
maun also. The Koosh is covered with perpetual snow ; 
its peaks are visible ftom Bactria, India, rad even Tar- 
Uury, and one of them, measured by Sir A. Bumek, was 
found to be 20,493 ft. high. Mr. Elphinstone obeyed 
at Peshawer three inferior mountain ranges, progress- 
ively decreasing in height beneath the feurmer; the de- 
scription of which will serve, he says, to give an idea of 
the rest of the Koosh chain : the lowest nxm was des- 
titute of snow, and its sides were clothed with forests of 
pind, oak, and wild olive, European flmits and flowers, 
fern, rad elegant shrubs. The tops of the second ranm 
«re covered with snow, and the third are to to half thm 
O a 8 
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height. On the high central range Mr. Elphinitone 
obimed that **no diminution in the enow could be per* 
cetred In any part In the month of June, when the ther- 
mometer In the pUdn of Peshawer was at Fahr." 
The Kob-i-Baba range, between Caubul and Baumian, 
Is the conthiuation W, of the Koosh ; but itope^ arenM 
so lof^j probably not more than 18,000 ft. (Btomes, Ul. 
208.), although “corored with eternal snow for a con- 
siderable distance beneath thefr summits." The 


of Hfueeguk and Kaloo on this range are respectirely 
12,400 and 13,000 ft. above the sea ; the other passes are 
none more than 9,000 ft. In height, and all, without 
exception, are free from snow by the end of June. In 
the defiles the road often winds at the base of a mu- 
ral precipice, rising to 2,000 or 3,000 ft. perpendicularly, 
and ill one part, called Dura-l-zundan, or the ** Valley 
of the Dungeon," the height Is such as to exclude 
the sun at noonday ; at the height of 10,000 ft., how- 
ever, the ground in some parts is ploughed when the 
snow disappears, the grain sown in Mw being reaped 
in October. The ranges N. of the Koh-i-Baba are 
much inferior In height, and often free fVom snow, but 
rise from the plains of Balkh in a bold and precipitous line, 
2.500 ft. high. The valley of the Caubul river separates 
the Koosh from the Teera mountains, which run in a pa- 
rallel direction, decreasing in size to the E. ; but in their 
higher parts are covered with perpetual snow, and are cer- 
tainly as much as 15,000 ft. high. {BumeSt ii. 105.) The 
Solimaun range commences with the Suftied-Koh, S. 
of the Caubul vallev ; across which it may be considered 
as connecting itself with the Koosh, by means of cross 
ranges, causing many cascades and acclivities in the bed 
of the river. This range stretches frt>m nearly 34^ to 
29^ N. lat., where it becomes connected with the high 
tablo.land of Kelat (Beloochistan). It is not so high as 
the Koosh : its principal points are the Suftied-Koh, or 
" White Mountalif," and the Tukhte Solimaun, or 
" Throne of Solomon," the last near lat. 31° SO* N. : 
the former is always covered with snow, and the lat- 
ter so for three months in the year. Between these 
two points this range decreases consideral^ in height, 
especially where it is intersected by the Gomul river. 
The Solimaun chain has several parallel ridges, and 
gives off many lateral and other ranges, esproially a re- 
markable one to the S.W., including the Khojeh Amrem 
hills ; a broad range, though of no great altitude, which 
appears to join the table-land of Krlat. On the E. a high 
and broad range, abounding in salt, passes off near the 
Teera mountains, across the Indus, into the Punjab, with 
a S.B. direction. The Paropamisan mountains (fur 
which as a whole there is no modern name) occupy a 
large space of country, extending 3.50 m. B. to W., and 
200 m. N. to S. ; W. of the Koosh, and between the 
llelmnnd river and Toorklstan. They are a maze of 
mountains, dilHciilt of access, and little frequented ; their 
K. portion is cold, rugged, and barren, although nowhere 
covered with perpetual snow : In the W. they contain 
rather wider valleys, and are somewhat better cultivated. 
Tholr greatest declivity is on the N. side, fh>m which 
they send off several ranges towards Balkh > the slope 
of the whole tract is towards the W. 

The Koosh, collectively called the Caubul Kohlstan, or 
" Land of Mountains," contains, in its higher ranges, a 
number of narrow valleys; in its lower portions the 
valleys are of some size ; Mr. Elphlnstone calling them 
"plains." Many open laterally into the valley of Caubul, 
which occupies the space between the Indian Caucasus 
and the Solimaun and Teera mountains, and which in 
some places Is 25 m. wide. The narrow plain, or valley 
of the Swaut river, is well watered ; yields two harvests 
of most sorts of grain ; and abounds in orchards, mul- 
berry gardens, and plane-trees : others are by no means 
so wide or productive, and arc often bounded by a 
number of narrow glens. There are many fertile and 
well-watered vallws on both sides the Solimaun range. 

Besides those of the desert, which extend over the S. 
and W. parts of Caubul, there are many extensive and 
productive plains: that of Peshawer, about 35 m. in 
diam., Is well watered; Its streams fringed with willows 
and tunarlsks : and has numerous gardens and orchards 
scattered over it : the latter contain a profusion of apple, 

« i, peach, pear, quinoe, and pomegranate trees. 

greater part of this plain is highly cultivated and 
irrigated by canals, frc., and the uncultivated parts 
covered with a thick elastic sod, scarcely equalled, 
except in England : its villages are generally large, very 
clean and neat, and surrounded with groves of date, 
peepul; tamarlMi, &c. The valley of Caubul encloses 
some small plains, of which that of Jellalabad is the 
nrlnolpaU Host of the cities and large towns are in 
rartile plains : one of great luxuriance surrounds Herat ; 
and the site of Furrah, and other places in the W., as 
Well as the banks of the Helmund. seem " rich oases in 
of a waste." The desert in Seistau, Gurmseer, 
and 8hmwuk,4ias an ill-defined boundary, and oftmi 
e ngEea tjies on the habitable country. 

^flie Indus forms, for a short distance, the E. bound- 


ary, and excepting it, there Is no river which Is not 
fordable throughout its course for the greater part of 
Uie year. The principal of the minor rivers are the 
Caubul, Helmund, Furrah-Bood, and Lora. The only 
lake of any importance is that of Seistan, or Zurrali 
(Aria Paltu)^ which receives the waters of the Helmund 
(Ejvmander). 

The Climate varies with the elevation ; the tempera- 
ture Is much higher at Peshawer and Candahar than at 
Caubul and Ghunee ; but, generally speaking, the ave- 
rage heat of the year does not equal that of India, nor 
the cold that of England. At Caubul the snow lies on 
the ground for five months, and Burnes found the 
thermometer stood no higher than G4° Fahr. during 
the hottest period of the day in the mouth of May. 
The prevailing winds throughout Caubul are westerly. 
The rains brought by the S.W. monsoons are much 
diminished in power by the time they reach the N.E. 
part of the country, where the rainy season is limited to 
a month of cloudy weather, and occasional showers. 
At Candahar the infiuence of this monsoon is not felt in 
the least degree: at Caubul there is no regular wet 
season; but showers are frequent at all times of tlie 
year, as In England. At Peshawer, by the first week in 
March, peach and plum trees begin to blossom, and by 
the end of that month are in full foliage ; from July to 
Septr. the weather is cloudy ; the winter lasts from tlie 
latter month till Feb. Caubul generally is hcaltliy ; tliu 
most prevalent diseases are fevers, smail-pox, and o]>h- 
thalmfa. Sir A. Burnes found the inhabitants of tho 
Koosh, at 10,000 ft. above the sea, quite free from goitre^ 
so common in the lower ranges of the Himalaya. 

Geology and Minerals. — A core of granite, and resting 
on It a deep bed of slate, are the prominent geologirul 
features of the Koosh: the slate formation includes 
gneiss, mica, and clay-slate, chlorite, carbonate of lime, 
and quartz ; gneiss generally occupying the lower por- 
tion. The Solimaun chain is composed of a hard black 
stone; its aa*ompaiiylng ranges on the E. of an 
equally hard red stone, and a friable grey sandstone : 
the hills between Herat and Dooshak consist partly of 
a mixed reddish and black rock, streaked with oie, and 
partly of greywacke Slate. Iron, lead, copper, anti- 
mony, tin, zinc, &c., are found in various parts of tho 
mountain region, and 10 or 12 lead mines near Bau- 
mian, and elsewhere, are worked ; gold is washed down 
by the rivers that come from the Hindoo Koosh ; there 
arc extensive deposits of sulphur in Seistan, at ('ohiit, 
&c. ; coal, naphtha, and petroleum, are met with in tho 
latter district ; salt in the E. part of the country, both in 
springs and beds ; and saltpetre is procured from the soil 
in many places. 

Many of the forest trees, and most of the finer fruits 
of Europe now wild. The timber in the mountain 
region consists chiefly of pine, oak, cedar, gigantic 
cypress, and wild olive : the Hindoo Koosh is destitute 
of wood, and in many places of verdure. Some of tho 
hills produce the birch, holly, hazel, mastic, &c.. the 
wild vine, berberry, blackberry, and many other bushes 
bearing edible berries ; the vmleys abound with exten- 
sive orchards, particularly of apricot-trees ; the other 
trees most common on the plains are the mulberry, 
tamarisk, plane, willow, poplar, &c. The assafmtlda 

K lant grows luxuriantly at an elevation of 7,00U ft. ; 
emlock, fennel, pemiermint, nettles, and other such 

K lants, common in Europe, arc equally common in the 
igher parts of Caubul, with a proftision of roses, pop. 
pies, hyacinths, jessamines, &c. The vegetation of the 
lowlands approximates more to that of India ; and, on 
descending into them, the contrast with the country 
just passed, is so striking that it Is thus adverted to by 
the Emperor Baber, in his commentaries:—" 1 saw 
another world. The grass, the birds, the trees, the 
animals, and the tribes of men: all was newl i was 
itftonished." 

Lions of a small species are said to have been found in 
the hilly country about Caubul ; tigers are met with in 
most or the wooded tracts ; wolves, hyenas, jackals, wild 
dogs, the elk, and various other kinds of deer, wild sheep 
and goats, on the £. hills ; the wild ass in tlie desert ; 
foxes, hares, porcupines, ichneumons, ferrets, &c., are 
also found. Birds are very numerous, and Include several 
kinds of eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey ; herons, 
cranes, wild fowl, and game, in plenty ; doves, magpies, 
thrushes, nightingales, &c. : parrots and birds of rich 
plumage are found only In tho E. Turtles and tortoises 
are numerous ; there are no crocodiles in the rivers ; the 
snakes are mostly harmless. Large scorpions infest Pesh- 
awer : mosquitoes, except In Seistan, are less troublesome 
than In India ; large flights of locusts are rare, but occa- 
sionally cause a famine In Khorassan. 

Races qf Men. — The Aflighans, who call themselves 
Fooshtoon. bear a considerable resemblance to the Jews ; 
and, though they consider it a reproach to be called Jrws, 
they claim descent from a son of Saul. Sir W. Anes 
and Sir A. Burnes contend for their Jewish orlMnv Mr. 
Klpbinstone discredits it. They are divid^ into a num- 
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ber of tribes, often at war with each other, especially spring, and reaped in autumn ; the other, which consists 
those in the B. of Caubul, and each under the autiiority of wheat, barley, legumes, &c., is sown at the end of 
of a chief, who, however, is usually assisted by a council autumn, and reaped in summer. Rice is grown in most 
(ieerga), consisting of the heads of the tribe. Mr.Elphln- parts of the country, but whrat is the common food 
stone conceives their political condition to bear a strong of the people ; barley is usurily given to horses. The 
analogy to that of the Scottish clans, in former times ; vegetables and pot-herbs of Europe rad India are cultl- 
but the genius of the Affghans is more decidedly repiibll> voted largely, espeeWly turnips rad caries ; melons, 
can : they reskt every encroachment of their ralers, cuciunbers, ftc., are abundantly grown in the neighbour- 
rad have a boldness and elevation of character un- hood of the towns ; and ginger, turm^c, ami the sugra- 
known to most other Asiatic nations. They are Mo- cane In the E. ; but the latter plrat is confined to rich 
hammedras of the Soonite sect, but use the Persian ptoins, rad most of the sugar, as well ra the c<ftton,u^ in 
alphabet ; their literature bears a similarity to that of Caubul is brought firom India. The palma Chririf , 
the Persians ; but it has a superior dignity rad refine- sesamum, mustard, &c., are grown for the sake of tnelr 
incnt, and In many respects is not unlike that of Europe, oil ; tobacco is cultivated in most parts ; madder abounds 
The Affghans are hospftable, rad tolerant in religion : but in the W. ; and Caubul furnishes to India its chief supply 
extremriy superstitious rad addicted to astrology, divln- of that article ; lucerne and other artificial grasses are 
ation, alchymy, &c. They are plunderers by profession ; sown for the cattle. Much of the land fit for culture has 
in the W. they live in tents, in the £. in fixed habitations : been brought into that state by Irrigations undertaken by 
only a few of them reside in the large towns. Their chief individuals singly, or associated for the purpose. Culti- 
ainuseinents are the chase, feasting, songs and reclta- vable laud in Caubul is generally valued at from 9 to 12 
lions : they have slaves, but traffic very little in them, years' purchase. Irrigation is effected by means of canals 
{Fur further particulars^ see Apfohanibtan.; and subterraneous conduits, beneath the slopes of hills. 

The Elmauks and lloxaurehs, two races of Tartar origin, termed eauraix^ which are common in Persia. The plough 
although using dialects of the Persian tongue, inhabit the is lieavier and makes deeper furrows than that of India, but 
Paropamisan mountains. The Elmauks, who are divided still only employs one pair of oxen. All grain is sown broad- 
liito four principal tribes, subdivided into numerous clans, cost ; and drill husbandry is unknown. The place of a har- 
earh governed by its chief, occupy the lower parts of the row Is supplied bv a plank dragged over the field, on which 
country, between Caubul dty and Herat ; Mr. Elphin- a man stands. The sickle is the only instrument used for 
stone estimated their numlier at about 4A(),000. In war reaping. The fiail is unknown ; and the com is trodden 
they are ferocious and cruel : they retain many Mogul out by oxen, or forced out by a ftamc of wood filled 
customs, mixed with others of Persian origin ; they live with branches, on which a man sits, and is dragged over 
almost entirely in camps, and use the same kind of food the straw by cattle. It is whinowed by being thrown 
as the Afghans, with the addition of horse-flesh and against the wind, and when cleaned, is kept in hampers 
breadofanoily kindof nut. They cultivate wheat, barley, plastered with' mud, unbaked earthen pots, and coarse 
and millet ; keep many sheep, and rear a small but active hair-cloth bags. 

breed of horses : they are Mohammedans of the Swinite For grinding the corn, windmills are used in the W., 
sect. The llazaurehs have been estimated at ab<iuc but these arc very different from ours, for tiie sails aro 
:i.5(),000 ; they Inhabit a higher region than the Elmauks, inside, and there is an opening in the erection to admit 
a cold and sterile country, where little corn can be grown : the wind. Water-mills arc not unknown ; but handmills 
their sheet), oxen, horses, and the produce of the chase, arc most generally used. The manure employed is com- 
furnish them with their principal articles of food ; sugar posed of dung, straw, ashes, &c., but the dung of camels 
and salt aro ttie foreign commodities most in demand is carefully avoided. Horses are employed in ploughing 
amongst them. They live in villages of thatched houses, only by the Eimauks ; in Scistan craiels perform this 
and are divided into different clans, constantly at war with work. There are no carts. The horses of Herat are 
each other, and each governed by an absolute chief. The very fine, and somewhat similar to the Arabian breed ; 
Huzaurehs have strong Tartar foaturcs, and many simi- and there is a strong and useful breed of ponies, especially 
larities in customs, dress, &c. with the Uzbeks ; the about Baumeean. Mules preferable to those of India ; 
women, who arc frequently good-looking, possess an but asses, camels, and dromedaries mostly are used for 
unexampled license and ascendancy over their hus- carriage. The ox resembles that of India ; sheep chiefly 
bands. These people are passionate, fickle, and capri- of the broad-tailed kind ; and the goats, which are nu- 
rious : but conversable, hospitable, and very fond of merous, have often long and tortuous horns. The grey- 
music, recitation, visiting, and other sociable kinds of hounds and pointers are excellent. A great number of 
amusement. Many of them are performers on a guitar, horses are annually sold in the N. and W. of India, under 
poets, and improvvisatori. They belong to the sect the name of Caubul and Candahar breeds ; but no horses 
of All. 'J'he Tadjiks, or Taiijiks {see Bokhara), are are bred in large numbers in Caubul, nor are those of 
probably descendants of the original Persian inhab. of Candahar exported in arw quantity, 
the country, and of the Arabs who conquered it in the Trade. — Exports. — The principal foreign trade is 
first century after the Hegira. They live mostly in and with India, Persia, and Toorkistau : the exports to the 
round the larrar towns, and every where reside in fixt^ first-named country are principally horses and ponies ; 
habitations, having settled employments. They are furs, shawls, chintz ; madder, assafoetida, tobacco, and 
zealous Soonees, mild, sober, peaceable, and industrious; fruits : those to Toorkistra are shawls, turbans, chintz, 
and assimilate much more with the Afghans than their white cloth, indigo, and other Indian produce : to Persia 
brethren of Bokhara do with the Uzbeks. The Tadjiks the same articles, with the caniets of Herat. The latter- 
are most numerous towards the W. of Caubul ; as the named article, with woollens, furs, madder, cheese, ard 
llindkecs (Hindoos, Juts, Sindians, &c.) are towards the some piece-goods, are sent from the 'W. to theE. provs. : 
K. The Hindoos are, however, to bo met with all over and Bhawupoor and Mooltan cloths, silk, cotton, and 
the country, chie^ as money-changers, tradesmen, &c. ; indigo, are sent back in return. Iron, salt, ^um, sulphur, 
thc}' are mostly of the Kshastriya or military caste. The and the other natural produce, are also exported. 
Kuzzilbashes, or Persian Toorks, Inhabit the towns : the Imports. From India are coarse cotton cloths, worn 
Bolooches are generally almost confined to the S. : there by the mass of Uie people ; muslins, silks, and brocade ; 
are about 2,000 Arab famiUcs, besides Armenians, Abys- indigo, in great quantities ; ivory, chalk, bamboos, wax, 
sinians, European Turks, Jews, Caufirs, Ac., amongst the tin. sandal- wood, sugar, and spices: from Toorkistan 
population. . . ... horses, gold, and sliver ; cochineal, broad cloth, and 

Agriculture . — There are five classes of cultivators — tinsel : cast-iron pots, cutlery, hardware, and other Eu- 
Ist, proprietors, who cultivate their' own land; 2d, ropean articles, from Russia, viVi Bokhara. Silks, cottons, 
tenants, who pay a fixed rent in money, or a proportion embroidery, and Indian chintz, come from Persia: slaves 
of the produce ; 3d, Atogiirs, or metayers ; 4th, hired from Arabia and Abyssinia ; silks, satins, tea, porcelain, 
labourers ; 5th, villeins^ who cultivate their lords’ lands dyes, and the precious metals, frbm the Chinese do- 
without wages. The lands are more equally divided In mfnfons ; and dates and cocoa-nuts from Beloocbistan. 
Caubul than in most countries, rad the first class, or that The merchants are chiefly Tajiks, Persians, or Affjfhans, 
of small proprietors, is very larra, as hy the Mohammedan and Hindkecs in theE.; but no Aflhhra ever keeps a 
law eve^ man’s estate is at his death divided equally shop, or exercises any handicraft traim. Caubul is the 
amongst nis sons. The class of tenants is not numerous, great mart for the trade with Toorkistan ; Peshawer for 
I^eases are generally from 1 to 5 years, and the rent Uiat with the Punjab ; and Candahar and Hetat for that 
varies from 1-lOth part to half the produce ; the land, with Persia. The dismemberment of the kingdom has 
lord generally providing the seed, cattle, and farm im- had no ill effect upon commerce generally : the pro- 
plements. Labourers are principally employed by the duce of the town duties of Caubul city rose l-4th be- 
huxgurs i they are fed and clothed by their employers, tween 1829 and 183.% without any frerii Imposts. The 
and paid for 9 months’ work about 30 rupees. The demand for British manufactured has incream so much 
are many of them of foreign descent, and al- latterly, that Russia, which before 1816 supplied a great 
ways attached to the service of some master ; they are many articles, now only sends nankeen and^road emnts, 
subject to taxation, and even death-punishment from of a description not manufactured in Britain, Into the 
their lord, but have the privilege of removing from the market. The greater part of the tra^ between India, 
sravice of one master to another : they are most numerous Caubul, and Bokhara, is conducted the Lohanees, a 
a&ngst the Epsofryes and other Afghan tribes m the pastoral tribe of Affghans, often of rn TigideraWe wealth. 
Infe. There are two harvests in the year ; one crop, con- About 1,000 camel-loads of Inffira goods are annually 
slsting of rice, millet, Jowarect maize, &c.. Is sown in the consumed in Caubul. The Caubul merchants have latterly 
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begun to frmuent the annued fairs on the borders of the 
Mnsslan dominions, and most of the Russian trade with 
BoUnura 1ms fallen into their hands. Sir A. Bumes 
remarks, that were such folrs to be established on our 
N.W. frontier, and encouragement given to the Lohanee 
merchants, who are eveiy way deserving of it, a large 
export of British manufiictures would take place. 

CaramnUf Roadie Ac. ~ In an Inland country, without 
navtaable rivers, aim not suited to wheeled carrl^es, 
traffic must be carried on by means of beasts of 'burden ; 
camels are theprinclpal of tnese in Caubul, and constitute 
great part of the wealth of many individuals, as they are 
let out to merchants by those who cannot aflbrd to trade 
themselves. The merchants commonly travel in bodies, 
called earavanst and place themselves generally under 
the conduct of some chief whom they elect as a eauflla 
baushee, or an officer with absolute command over all | 
the arrangements of the journey. There are but two 
great routes through the country ; one from Balkh across 
the mountains at Baumlan, through Caubul to Pe- 
shawer, and thence into the Punjab ; and the other from 
Herat to Candahar : on this line there are few obstacles 
to oppose a European army, and the latter city could 
furnisn abundant supplies. From Candahar there are 
two routes ; the former through Ghiznee to Caubul, not 
difficult for 9 months in the year, but next to Impassable i 
In the winter, from the snow and intense cold ; the 
second through the valley of Fisheen and Quetta to ! 
Shikarpore in Sinde ; a country ftirnishlog supplies of 
food, but deficient in wood and water. There is another 
road across the Solimaun range from Candahar to Dora 
Gboaee Khan, in Daniaun ; but it is said to be hardly 
practicable for a European army, and is not travel!^ 
by merchants. The Khyber pass from Peshawer to 
Caubul has, in consequence of enormous exactions on 
merchandise at the former place, been deserted by 
traders, and is unsafe. Camels, horses, mules, &c., are 
cheap enough throughout Caubul ; but fuel is very scarce 
and dear, and water is not generally to be had in abun- 
dance : two great drawbacks in travelling. iConollVy ii. 
323. &c.) 

The Public Revenue^ in settled times, amounts, accord- 
ing to Mr. Elphinstone, to nearly 3,000,000/. ; but before 
the revolution, wliich dethroned Shah Shoojah, l-Sd part 
was remitted todifibrent tributary princes, who consented 
to hold their dominions as grants from the khan of Caubul : 
of the rest, half was assigned fur military services tc» ihe 
chiefs, and the remainder for the maintenance of moullalis, 
ilervises, &c: The chief sources of the revenue under the 
present khan are, the land, the tribute of certain trib^, 
the town duties and customs, certain fines and forfeitures, 
the profits of the mint, &c. 'J'he land revenue Is col- 
lects by the head-man of each village, and paid either 
through the head of the tribe, or the hakim or governor 
of the province: great peculation is often practised by 
the hakimt as the current expenses are paid before the 
balance is sent to the treasury. 

Government. •^Vndet the monaiChy, the crown was 
lieredltary in the family of the Suddosyes, who belonged 
to the tribe of the Dooraunees, said by Mr. Elphinstone 
(in 1609) to be the greatest, bravest, and most civilised 
of all the Aflhhan tribes. The right of succession was not 
always vested in the eldest son ; but the future lieir was 
determined either by the reigning sovereign or a council of 
the great officers of state. 

Juttiee li administered in the cities by the cauzy, 
(or cadi) assisted by muftis and other officers: but 
where the khan happens to reside, criminal complaints 
are made to him. The causles have deputies over the 
whole country. The police of towns is managed under 
one heod.lnthreedepartments; vis., watchmen, inspectors 
of public morals, and superiuteiulents of weights and 
measures. In the country the people to whom the land 
belongs ore answerable for the police. In cases of robbery 
and theft, if the chief of the village or of the division of a 
tribe in whose lands a crime was committed, foil to pro- 
duce the tliief, he pays the value of the projMrty stolon, 
and levies it on the people under him. The police is 
very bad, and does not Interfere in murders for retaliation, 
except in towns and their vicinity. 

Religiout estaftlfsAmeisf. — Moollahs or priests always 
fill the duties of inspectors of public morals : under the 
police established in the country, they have grants of land 
from the head-man of the tribe, and a tax similar to 
tithes, hut by no moans equivalent to them in amount : 
in the towns they are maintained fees on marriages, 
burials, Ac., ana the gifts of their congregations. A su- 
perintendent priest and a registrar are established in 
each dty : several are oonnectra with the royal house- 
hold ; and at the visit of Mr. Elphinstone, Hiere was a 
professor and a body criT students In theology at the kbig*s 
palace, each of whom received a dally allowance for 
hisaupport. 


fihlir mounted. Their dress la a loongee or turban, one 


end of which is tied under the throat in the field ; a Atom- 
merbimd or garment, which serves for a coverlid at night ; 
a koorla or shirt, uikaliq (low trowsers), and boots to the 
knees, and over all a etOUtn or cloak : their arms are a 
sabre, a gun, with a good flint lock, and long bayonet \ a 
powder and ball pouch round the waist, and always a 
shield : their saddles are high both behind and before, and 
they all carry a rope with a twisted chain attache^ by 
which they can secure their horses at any place or 
time. There are about 12^ Infontry, all Aifohans, 
armed with a sword, shield, and match-lock, which car- 
ries twice as frur as a musket ; but being too heavy to 
be brought up to the shoulder, is frimisbed with a 
prong or rest, whldi is fixed in the ground. These troops 
are but skirmishers, and fight merally in ambush: 
there are besides two regiments rused seven years ago in 
Bombay, one of 800, and the other of 800 men, dressed in 
European uniform, but ill paid and disciplined and 
wretched artillery of about 50 field-pieces of dilferent sizes, 
only half of which are used. 

tliMtory,.— Caubul was amongst the countries invaded 
by Alexander, and several spots may be almost confidently 
identified with those mentioned by tlie historians of 
that conqueror. A remarkable rock near Bajour is proba- 
bly the celebrated Aomus ; Jellalabad is supposea to be 
in the neighbourhood of the spot where Alexander re- 
velled in imitation of Bacchus ; many topes or artificial 
mounds are situated along the skirt of the mountain 
ridges, and on the banks of the Caubul river, some of 
which having been opened, have been found to contain 
Grecian coins, gems, bones, c^s, lamps, &c. A. D. 997 
Caubul was conquered by the Tartars under Sebuetaghi, 
whose successors extended their empire over great part 
of India, Khorassan, Balkh, and Budukshan. In 1737 
Nadir Shah possessed himself of the countiy ; and in 
1747 Ahmed Snah Abdalli, the founder of the Dooraunec 
dynasty, was crowned at Candahar. His successor Timour 
Snah died in 1793 without naming an heir, and, in conse- 
quence of the uncertainty of the succession, a protractt>d 
civil war broke out among his three sons. One of 
them, Schah Slioojah-ul-Moolk, having succeeded in 
placing himself on the throne, was defeated and de- 
posed, in 1609, by Futteh Khan, chief of the Bauricksye 
family, who espoused the cause of Mahmoud, brother of 
Schah Shoojah. But notwithstanding his great services, 
Futteh Khan was treacherously murder^, in 1816, by 
Mahmoud. On this event taking place, the brothers of 
Futteh Khan, who had been made governors of pro- 
vinces, revolted; and one of them. Dost Mohamod 
Khan, establisticd himself on the Uirone of Caubul. 
Ruiljpot Singh seized about the same time on Cashmere, 
Peshawer, Ac. ; and Herat and its dependencies were 
tlip only part of the old monarchy that continued in the 
possession of the Dooraunce dynasty. 

Sir A. Bumes has expressed himself In very favourable 
terms as to the character and talents of Dost Mohamed. 
— The justice of this chief affords a constant theme of 
praise to all classes : the peasant rejoices at the absence 
of tyranny ; the citizen at the safety of his home, and the 
strict municipal regulations regarding weights and mea- 
sures i tlio merchant at the equity of his decisions, and 
the protection of his property ; and the soldiers at the 
regular manner in which their arrears are discharged.'* 
(iil. 263.) The account which Sir A. Burnes has given 
of Schah Shoojah forms a very disadvantageous contrast 
to bis eulogy on Dost Mohamed ; but the former has, 
notwithstanding, been again placed on the throne. Dost 
Mohamed having assisted the Persians in their attempts 
on Herat ; and having, it is alleged, on various occasions 
evinced his hostility to British Interests, the Indian go- 
vernment determined upon dethroning him, and on 
placing Schah Shoojah on the musnud. For this pur- 
pose a powerful army crossed the Indus, and ailvanccd 
as far as Ghiznee without meeting any opposition, other 
than that arising from the nature of the country, and the 
deficiency of supplies. Dost Mohamed seems to have 
reckoned on Ghiznee making some considerable resist- 
ance ; but, being taken by storm after a short but sharp 
contest, on the 23d of June, 1839, a panic seized his 
troops, who Immediately disbanded themselves ; and 
Schah Shoojah was shortly after enthroned at Caubul, 
from which he had been driven 30 years before. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether he will be able to main- 
tain himself without foreign assistance on the slippery 
elevation to which he has again attained ; and very grave 
doubts are entertained in the best-informed quarters as 
to the policy of our Interference in his behalf. ( See EU 
pkHutone't CatAtdt poMfrii,— one of the best and Milest 
works ever published on a semi-barbarous country ; the 
art. AFFaHAMiiTAN in this Dictionary ; ConoUy'e Jour» 
ney to India ; Bumes** Trav. into Bokhara, 1 w : Jowr- 
nal qf tkeAsiat. Soc, Bengal, b[C.) 

Caubul, the ancient cap. of the above country, under 
the Dooraunee dynasty, situated in the plain, and on ^th 
banka the river of same name, 6,600 ft. above the Ifiel 
of the sea; 66 m. N.N.E. Ghiznee, 140 m. W.nKv. 
Peshawer t iat. 34° W N., long. \V £. Fop. about 
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00,000. (Sumei, 1635.) It It compactly built ; on three ridge declines towards the Caspian ; and where it an- 
tides it is enclosed by a semicircle of low hills, al<mg the proaches that sea, as in the ('ape of Absharon, or at 
top of which runs a weak wall, with an opening sur- the town of Derbend, tlie eminences do not probably 
rounded by a rampart towards the B., by wbidi the exceed 1,600 or 2,r00 ft. The ridge W. from Elbours 
principal road enters through a gate, after passing a is very considerably lower, and presents fewer peaks ; 
bridge over the river. The Balia Hissaur, or ** pauce it appears to descend gradually, till at Anape, on 
of the kings,” which stands on the part of the hill N. the Black Sea, its elevation is only about 180 feet 
of this entrance, is a kind of citadel, and contains several above the water- j but this height rises perpendicu- 
halls, distinguished with the royal ornament of a gilded iarly, and the face of the rock is continued downwards 
cupola: there is an upper citadel, formerly used as a for several himdred fkthoms; such being the depth of 
state prison for princes of the blood ; but as fortresses the sea at this point. The N. ranges run nearly parallel 
both are contemptible. In the centre of the city is an to the main ridge, and extend about 100 m., when they 
open square, whence issue four bazars, with shops about suddenly and abruptly terminataln the low steppe of the 
two stories high ; the houses are constructed of sun- Dun and Wolga. This frontier, as it may be termed, of 
dried bricks and wood, but few of them have any pre- the Caucasus, is called the Block Mountains. (Sekerntfe 
tensions to elegance. Caubid is, however, a bustling Gory.) The Bcchtag, the highest point, is prsritmbly not 
place ; the chief mart of trade in the country ; and its less than 0,000 ft. in height, and 'there are several sura- 
Imzars ore superior to most in the E. : the great bazar mits which appear to have a nearly equal elevation ; ex- 
is a handsome roofed arcade 600 ft. long by 80 ft. bro^. treme ruggeaness is, however, a stronger characteristic 
Bach different trade has its separate quarter. Provisions of those hills than altitude. The Elbours (OshaMak- 
in summer are moderate, but both wood and grain are dear hua) appeared to Pallas to rise in the horizon to more 
in winter. Its climate, and the scenery around It, are both than double the height of the Bechtag, when viewed 
very fine ; the banks of its river are beautifully adorned from a station very near the base of the latter. S. of the 
with poplar, willow, and mulberry; but the must pleasing main chain, the country spreads into table.lands, terraces, 
spot in its vicinity is the tomb of the Emperor Baber, and sloims, broken and intersected by transverse ranges 
who made Caubuf his capital. His grave is marked by and peaks, of which last the highest is All Guz, in 40^o 
two erect slabs of white marble, situated in a small N., 444° E., its elevation, being about 15,000 ft. About 
garden-^ the summit of a hill overlooking the city : 50 m. S. of this, but on the other side of the Araxes, is 
outside (^aubul also stands the tomb of Timour $hah, an Mount Ararat ; but it cannot with any propriety be 
uulinislied octagonal brick building 50 ft. high. reckoned as part of the (Caucasus. Towards the S.E., 

In the 7th century of our sera, the Arabian writers between the Kur and Araxes, the mountains spread 
mention Caubul as the residence of a Hindoo prince ; into a level but considerably elevated plain, 24 m. in 
it was, os already stated, the capital of the empire of width, and terminated by a strung defile towards Erivan. 
Baber ; and taken by Nadir Shah in 1789. At his death The various plains, valleys, and defiles of thfs part of the 
it was taken by Ahmed Shah Abdalli, and remained mountains seem to vary between 4,000 and 6,000 ft. in 
the capital of Affghanistan till the destruction of the height. On the N. the Caucasus is absolutely uncon> 
monarchy. nected with any other mountain-rangb, unless the Chain 

The chiefship of C/aubul extends N. to the Hindoo of the Oimea may be regarded as au exception ; but on 
Koosh and Bumiian ; E. to Neemla half way to Pe- the S. it mingles with the high land of Azerbijan ; on 
shawer ; S. to Ghiznee, which city it includes ; and W. the S.W. it combines with the mountains of Armenia, 
to the country of the Hazaurehs : much of the country and through them with the Taurus ; and on the S.E. its 
is mountiiinuus, and of great natural strength, but small offshoots appear to be continued by the mountains of 
resources ; there is plenty of fruit, and forage for cattle, Ghilan and Mazunderan, to the Elbours (Persian), Paro- 
but grain grows scantily. The revenues of Caubul pamisan, Hindoo Koosh, and Himalayas. (Gwftfrn- 
amount to 18 lacs rupees a year: those derived from sfad/, /fme durcA Buss/dfid,!. 43.3. cf ii. 23. cf 
tlic city customs are 2 lacs annually, which amount they Ueiee durch Rwsland^ ill. 34. et seq . ; Amuiles 

have reached in consequence of the encouragement des Joy.xil. 5. et teq.^ 167. et aeq.; FaUaa^ 1. 389. et 
ghen to trade by the lately deposed khan. seq. i Klaprotkt 16S. et seq. i MonUnth's Geog. Joum. 

Canbuli Kumes's Trav.; Hamilton's E. I. Ga%.) ill. 31. et seq.) 

C A CCA SC S, a great mountain-range, extending in a The above results os to the extent and elevation of the 
N. W. and S.K. direction, between the Black and Caspian Caucasus are deduced from a very ftill comparison of the 
Seas. Its extreme poiqts are those of the main ridge or authorities cited, and of others not named. It is right, 
b;u'k Imne of the system, which, commciicitig at Anape, however, to state that they cannot be wholly depended 
on the Black Sea, in lat. 44° 5(K N., runs first S.E. as for upon. There is the most extraordinary discrepant^ 
.IK the par'dlel of 42° .'SO', and meridian of 40° 45' ; among authorities as to the extent of tiie mountain- 
then almost due E. to the long, of 46°, and finally, system, its elevation, &c. ; but the above results seem 
again S.E. to Baku, on the. Caspian Sea, in lat. 40° to be those on which most reliance may be placed. 

20', where it terminates. The direct distance lietween The ancients mention two principal passes of the Cau* 
An.^pe and Baku is 600 m., but, following its windings, casus, the Caucasian Gates and the Albanian Gates; of 
the ridge of the Caucasus measures 800 m. I'hc ex. which the former is at present the great, indeed almost 
tent of the mountains towards tlie N. Is very well the only frequented pass. It runs close by the base of the 
marked by the courses of the rivers Kuban and Terek ; Kasbcck mountain, In lat. 424° N., long. 44^° E., and is, 
the one iluwing W., along their bases, to the Black Sea, in fact, a deep ravine, through which the Terek seems to 
the otiier E. to the Caspian. The natural S. limit is have cut its way in a channel, sometimes scarcely wide 
ttie Araxes : so that the breadth of tills range, in its enough to allow of its passage. The commencement of 
widest part, is about 5°, or nearly 350 m. ; and in its nar- this cleft on the S. is 4,0U0 ft., and it continues to rise, 
rowest, along the shores of the Caspian, not much short till, at the neck of the pass, It is full 8,000 ft. above the sea. 
of 250 m. The area enclosed by these two seas, and Precipitous walls of porphyry and schist, 3,000 ft. in 
three rivers, token as the boundaries of the Caucasian height, press upon its sides ; and awful abysses open be- 
R>stpin, Is not less than 100,000 so. m., but it must be neath it, sometimes, it is said, to the depth of 10,000 ft. 
remarked, that within these limits there is, though Avalanches are frequent in this pass, carrying with tliem 
not much, some level land ; and that the least elevation not only any unfortunate travellers who may be In the 
is found, not in the bed of the Araxes, but in that of the defile, but very often tlie road Itself, and even when the 
Kur. (^Klaproth's Trav. in Cane, and Georg, p. 158. et snow does not descend in masses, its meltings in the 
scq.i Mienan's Winter Journey through RussiOt i. 27. et spring and summer cause occasional floods, which cany 
seq.i (M. MoiUeith's Geog. Joum. every thing before them. The direct length of this defile 

The highest peak of the Caucasus attains an altitude may be about 120 m., from Mosdok to Gory; and some 
of 17,785 ft., which is more than 2,000 ft. higher than idea may lie formed of its difficulty from tne Ikct that 
Mont Blanc. (Bontxkqffkkot'’s Lettres sur le Caucasse^ Strabo (xi. 600.) describes It as occupying four days In 
p. 23.) This peak, or rather mountain-knot, is found the passage. This must be understood also of summer 
nearly at the intersection of the 48d parallel with the 42d travelling, since In winter the pass was wholly unap- 
meridian. Among European geographers it has been proachable. The Russians have, however, made It 
called, Improperly enough, Elhours, Elburz, or El- passable even for carriages ; and In January, 1880, it was 
DROUZ ; a name which, in the spread of information con- crossed by the Persian embassy, but this winter transit 
corning E. countries, is likely to bo productive of no little employed six days. (Mignan^ 1. 46.) About midway 
confusion. It is already applied to a peak of the Caucasus, stands the old castle of Dariel, in the narrowest ana 
and a range on the 8. of the Caspian Sea, and may, highest part of the gorge, where the statement of Pliny 
unless care be taken, be multiplied indefinitely , since it it (vi. 2.), that an iron gate would be sufficient to cloze the 
not a proper name, but a common designation for any opening, seems to be any thing but an eximgeratlon. 
mountrin which reachesthe snowline. (Klaprothtp. 170.) This castle Is, therefore, In all probability, the fortresz 
From this point, as from a centre, the mountains aes<^nd which, according to the Roman naturalist, was calledt 
in all directions, but much more rapidly towardz the though improperly, the Pyte CospAe. (JtIajBro<A,p.811.; 
N. and W. than towards the E. and 8. (KlojoroM, Monteith^ G. •/., ill. 39.) The Albanim Gates s^pear to 

E . 27M The Mqiilnvari peak, to which the Russians answer to a pass between Georgia and Dagheztmi, in lat, 
ave Aproperly given the name of Kasbek, is said 4^N., long. 47° E. (P/ofomy, v. 9.; La/ne't Me^i Ass, 
Klaprffih to attain an elevation of 4,419 metres, or of Voy. xil. 1.) This is, however, very little known ; It Is 
14,500 ft. (Lettreisur la Caucase, p. 40.) Farther E., the almost wholly in the possession of the native tribes, and 
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(rtihililj If not pamble exeept for hunten, and in tha 
aummor. Ffeolamjr't B. Sarmatlan Gatea (Oeog, r, 9.) 
amir to be the paai of Derbend, on the Caspian Sea: 
tnia !• dwaps arailabln; Its narrowness makes it a 
strong Bilttary position, and the swampp nature of the 
shore eenders travelling along It often dilBcult. A 
similar remark qiplles still more forcibly to the pass 
between the W. tennlnatlon of the Caucasus and the 
Black Sea. Along this road Prince Goshakoff, In the 
last war, sucoeedM in marching an army, with ii^edlUe 
dUBculty, from Anape to Sokhumkulla (abomt 160 m.) ; 
but here he found it equally Impossible to advance or j 
retreat, and was compelled to return by sea. {Monteiih, 
G.J.t Hi. 87.) The impediments to the coast roads 
appear, however, to consist only In the number and power 
ta the raountala torrents, which, without bridge or boat, 
are quite impassable ; and as a veiy wide bank of bard 
sand stretches along the whole shore. It may be practi- 
cable to throw bridges over all the streams ; but vei^ 
considerable height and strength will be necessary to 
secure them fobm the effects of sudden floods. These 
are all the passes over the main ridge, and the transverse 
ranges do not seem to be better provided ; one only 
appears to exist between Imeritia and Georgia, and that 
has been rendered available only within modm times, 
and is still encumbered with great difficulties. 

Geokfgff. ^ The bases of the Caucasus on the N. seem 
to be covered with sand or a sandy marl, firom which the 
first eminences rise in low but abrupt hills of sandstone, 
tufa, and iron-stone. These are rapidly succeeded by 
higher and more mountainous elevations of white cal- 
careous limestone, many of which exhibit unquestionable 
evidence of decay, the rivers that flow through and round 
them depositing thick layers of a yellow and grey sandy 
consistence. Occasionally the limestone rises Into great 
rocky peaks and ridges, between which marshy plains oi 
sandy mud ard nobunfrequent, apparently formhd by the 
debris of the mountains themselves. This limestone, of 
which the Bechtag, the Metshuka, and nearly all the 
frontier line of the Caucasus is formed, is very ancient, 
and exhibits scarcely any petrifactions ; behind this rises 
a ridge of slate, from the appearance of which the term , 
lilaci Mountain is given to the range. The higher ranges, 
which rise to the snow line, consist of basalt, schistus, ! 
porphyry, granite, and other old formations, so that 
whether its actual material, or the absence of organic 
remains, be considered, it is prob.able that the Caucasus 
is one of the oldest mountain systems in the world. The 
8. slope exhibits the same succession of formations, as far 
as regards the three principal strata, but much less ra- 
pidly. Sandstone is far less abundant in the S. than in 
the N., but, on the other hand, calcareous spar, milk- 
quarts, and other fossils, are frequently met with, indi- 
cating a much greater degree of wealth in mineral ores. 
Lava and other volcanic matter is common enough among 
the formations; but, though mud volcanos exist in 
various ports of the Caucasus, igneous eruptions are un- 
known ; and neither iUaproth nor Fallas could come to 
any satisfactory conclusion as to their former existence. 
Montelth is of opinion that tlie volcanic rocks are rather 
to be ascribed to the sudden rise of a great extent of 
country, than to emissions from particular mountains. 
{GuUemtadt, 1. 484^41., ii. 28-29. ; PoZ/os. 1. 337. 347. 
858. 366. &c. t Kiaproiht pp. 386—800. ; Monieitht G»J., ill. 
49. Ac.) 

Hydrograpl^. —The Caucasus, like the Alps, does not 
form the dividing line between rivers flowing in opposite 
directions ; other ranges rise Immediately on its S., which 
shut it out Arom cemmunicatlon with the Persian Gulph 
and the Mediterranean ; while on the N., the great plain 
of the Wolga and Don, after rising flrom the beds of those 
livers for some distance S., subsides again, leaving a po- 
sitive, though scarcely perceptible, ridge between the 
sources of Suntyeh and Sarpa and the bases of the Cau- 
casus, with a positive though very gentle slope towards 
the latter. In consequence of this formation, every drop 
of water firom the Caucasus foils into the Black or Cas- 
plan Sea. The principal streams, besides the Kuban, 
Terek, and Araxes, idready mentioned, are the Kur (on. 
eSyms), and the Phasis, rising on opposite sides of the 
transverse range which divides Imeritia firom Geoigia, 
and running, the first S.E. to the Araxes, the other WT to 
the Black Sea. The Shorak or Jorak (an. Aumtus) la 
another tolerably large river, running to the Blade Sea, 
and the Kolsu (an. Cossttes), a still larger, falling into the 
Caspian. The torrents that run short courses to these 
seas firom the flanks of the mountains in their neighbour- 
hood are quite Innumerable, as are the affluents of the 
principal streams which pour finm the mountain sides hi 
every directUm, sometimes with respectable length at 
morse, and always In Immense volume. It may. Indeed, 
reasonably oonduded that the store of moisture In the 
Caucasus cannot possibly be exceeded by that of apy other 
copntn of like extent ; and since, firom the causes before 
naaaod, it is prevented firom spreading beyond the bounds . 
m the mountains, it follows necessarily that naland am 
00 more abundantly watered. Most of the streams are 


I flooded by the malting of the winter sttcms i and thefr 
Biltloa on the sobstance of the mountains Is at all thnes 
very violent, especially on the slate and Bmettone. The 
I former Is brought down in the form ofa black glistening 
sand, the latter, in that of a. soft white substance, so fine 
and so abundant, that It is used by the natives, in its natu- 
ral state, for whitening their houses, f p. 886. | 

Pallat^i. 365.) 

There is, perhaps, no other mountain rqrion in the 
world so destitute of lakes as Caucasus. The lake of 
Sevan or Goukcha, between the Kur and Araxes, is the 
only one of any sire in the whole r^on, and it can hardly 
be regarded as belonging to the Caucasua. It Is a salt 
lake, of the kind so common in Central Asia, without 
any outlet, and occupying nearly the whole extent of a 
small elevated plain about 48 m. long, by 12 m. in width, 
5,300 ft. above the sea. (JPalfos, 1. 337. Ac. ; iffoprotA, 
159. 241-407. Ac. ; Monteith, G. J., ill. 43. et uq. ; Spen-> 
ixr, past.) 

GZteia/e. — This, of coarse, varies with the elevation; 
but perhaps still more with the degree of shelter afforded 
by tne neighbouring ranges from the difibrent winds. 
Some of the N. valleys, notwithstanding tbelr exposure 
to the bleak gusts from the Snowy Mountidns, are so per- 
fectly protected firom the N. wind, that their winter is as 
mild as in the S. parts of the Crimea. (Paffos, i. 339.) 
They are subject, however, to sudden and fierce, though 
brief, vicissitudes ; and the very shelter which they pos- 
sess, by confining the air, makes them unhealthy. With 
the sharp ascent of the land, the temperature rfq>idly de- 
creases, and a few hours serves to convey the traveller 
from the climate of the temperate cone to that of ever- 
lasting winter. The cold in the upper ranges is intense ; 
bat observations are wanting on which to found any con- 
clusion as to its average ; Mignan, at a comparatively 
low part of the range, found it, in Jan. 1H30, a very cold 
winter, at 4^ Fahr., or 28^ below the freezing point. 
(1. 35.) A better idea may, perhaps, lie formed on this 
point, from the quantity of snow deposited in the defiles : 

l, 400 men were employed a fortnii^t in cutting a road 
for the Persian embassy, which, after all, was scarcely 
passable. (Mijgnan, i. 40.) Notwithstanding this in. 
tensity of cold, the plague is very common on the moun- 
tains. 

On the S., the countries on the Black Sea and Caspian 
may be described as warm ; those of Imeritia and Georgia 
as rather cold ; but this, again, must be taken with con- 
siderable limitation, the N. parts of the two seas being 
subject to winter frosts. The melting of the ice in them 
frequently causes chilly summers on their shores, while, 
oil the other hand, some of the higher valleys are among 
the hottest spots in the Caucasus. The abundance of 
running water, and the neighbourhood of the two bounding 
seas, cause a great accumulation of vapour ; indeed, so 
extensive is the exhalation constantly going on, that it 
may be said every wind, if long continued, brings with it 
a mist, which nothing can disperse except a storm. 
These last are, consequently, frequent and terrible. 
Luckily, however, the cause that produces them gives 
warning ,of tbelr approach ; the vapours, when grown too 
heavy for the atmosphere, collect themselves in dense 
masses round the sides and tops of the mountains ; and 
the Caucasians, warned by this clothing of their Alps, 
prepare for the explosion, which they know, by long 
experience, will spe^ly follow. They wrap themselves 
in their tehaoukas (large cloaks made of wool and goat's 
hair, and perfectly waterprooQ, and under a low teat 
made of felt, expressly for such emergencies, or under the 
lee of a rock or tree, await, generally in safety, the passing 
of the tempest. {Speneer*s W. Cauc. p. 129.) Sometimes, 
however, the falling of the cliff or tree destroys those who 
have sought its shelter; but thebe accidents are jot rare 
occurrence, as it is not often that the natives are com- 
pelled, for want of their felt tents, to run such risks ; but 
to strangers unprovided with' the means of combating 
these storms, the efibet is sure to be ultimately fotal. 
One, or, at. most, two years* exposure to the varying in- 
fluence of a Caucasian climate, sends the Russian soldlci 
either to his grave or to the hospital, with a constitution 
irrecoverably broken. The uncertain temperature and 
the humidity of the atmosphere appear Indeed to make it 
veiy unhealthy to strongws, especially on the slopes and 
flats towards the sea. mtermittent and bilious fevers of 
a very grave kind are endemic, and exceedingly obstinate ; 
and tne plague, as before observed, is also very common.* 
The vaiTing humidity, or some other cause, seems like- 
wise to impress the air with very peculiar qualitieB ; ob- 
servations of altitude by the barometer,' or the boiling 
point of water, give very inoonsistent results at different 
times (see Casman Sba), and the extent of horizontal 
vision is frequently quite startling. The Caspian Sea Is 
sometimes seen firom the summit of the Bechtag, 164 

m. distant; and the Snowy Mountains from Sarepta, on 
the Wolga, a length of 822 m. (Pallas, 1. 870. ; Xiapraik, 

• FOTadnfsdsritateBMBtconiwetedwlditliafdlinila of&Cani 
esuu, tts Hcrodotw, Clio, p. 105. ; KlapioUi,^ 160. 
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n, would be in the first case about m., in the 

second about 16U m. ; the amount of refiraction is, thnre* 
fore, equal to more than P, and nearly respectively ; 
but, In ordinary states of the atmosphere, the maximum 
being only 83', the excess of 87' and P 97', indicates avap- 
riable density in the medium which is truly surprising. 
Some of the larger clefts are said, in the traditions of tiie 
natives, to have been caused by earthquakes ; but there 
are no authenticated records of these phenomena. (Grwf. 
denstadt, i. 817--i8a. : Poltas , i. 840. 358. 447. et pass , ; 
Gmelin, iil. post.; Ktaproth, pp. 163. 165. 309. 833. &c.; 
Ckardint p. 165. ; Spencer^ W. Oxim;., p. 125. etseq. 320. 
&c. ; Cireau. i. 286. &c. ; Monteith, Q. J, ill. 81. &c.) 

Prodiieffons.— - 1. — Except in its deficien <7 

of lakes, the Caucasus has many points of resemblance 
to the Alps ; among others, an apparent poverty of mi- 
neral treasures. It is true that this, in the case of the 
Caucasus, may be apparent only. The ancients unques- 
tionably believed these mountains to be rich in the pre- 
cious metals, but this they also believed of most other 
districts that were but slightly known to them ; and the 
limited observations of scientific men In modem times 
tend to the opposite conclusion. A yellow mineral, 
called cat gold, is indeed fuun^ which may, perhaps, have 
occasioned the stories as to the gold mines of the Cau- 
casus ; but it is perfectly worthless. Iron, copper, salt- 
petre, sulphur, and lead, are found, the last in tolerably 
large quantities. Salt is almost wholly wanting, and of 
gems there does not appear to be any vestige. Indica- 
tions of cofd have lately been discovered ; and, firom the 
enormous quantity of lime deposits, it is likely that marbles 
may be found. (Po/los, 1. 429. : Guldensladtt i. 441. 466. ; 
Klaproth^ p.391. ; Spencer, IV. Cave. i. 331.) 

2. Vegetables. — In amount and variety of vegetation, 
the Caucasian regions seem to be unrivalled. Chardin, 
writing in 1692, says, ** Mount Caucasus, till ye come 
to the very top qf it, is extremely fruitful,” and Spencer, 
in 1838, says, ” However high the ascent, we see luxu- 
riant vegetation mingling even with the snow qf cen^ 
turies.** Nearly every tree, shrub, fruit, grain, and 
fiower, found from the limit of the temperate zone to 
the pole, is native to or may be raised in the Caucasus. 
The N. bases consist of arable land of an excellent qua- 
lity, meadows of the finest grass, and dwarf wood in 
great abundance. At a very little distance the increase of 
wood Indicates a higher and colder country, but the 
plants which delight in a warm situation still continue 
to be very numerous. From the more rapid rise of the 
ground, bare rocks are more numerous on the N. than 
on the S , but every shelf, however limited, is marked by 
a rich vegetation to a height almost uiconcelvable. The 
S. slopes and table-lands are still more abundant and 
varied In their productions than those on the N. ; to say 
nothing of the swampy shores of the Euxine and Caspian, 
which are, in most cases, nearly impenetrable jungles of 
the rankest and most varied ve^tation. The rising coun- 
try consists of a succession of small flats, each covered 
with a most productive earth. The mountain sides and 
higher plains are clothed with dense forests ^ and the 
rivers are frequently un^roachaUe for a great distance. 
The forest trees consist of oaks of every species, cedars, 
cypresses, beeches, savins, junipers, hazels, firs, boxes, 
pines, alders, and a host of others. Among the standard 
ftuits are found the date palm, the jdjube, quince, cherry, 
olive, wild apricot, and willow-leaved pear. Pomegra- 
nates, figs, and mulberries, grow wild in all the warmer 
valleys ; and vines twine round the standard trees to a 
very great elevation up the mountains. A hard-wood 
tree, called by the natives osUehelia, Is apparently pecu- 
liar ; It is of a deep rose colour, very closely grained, and 
susceptible of an extremely high polish. In addition to 
the vine, the other climbing plants are innumerable, 
which mixing with the standards, the bramble fruits 
(raspberries, blackberries, &c.), and other dwarf woods, 
rorm a density of vegetation which it Is impossible to 
penetrate, unless a passage be hewn with the hatchet. 
Kye, bsurley, oats, wheat, and millet, are abundantly raised, 
even as high as 7,500 ft. above the sea ; and besides these 

grains, the warmer plains and valleys produce flowers of 

every scent and dye, cotton, rice, flax, hemp, tobacco, 

and Indigo, with every variety of cucumber and melon. 

This list is of necessity veiy Imperfect, as will be evident 

when it is stated that Guldenstadt has filled 18 quarto 

pages with the mere names of the various plants seen by 

him on the banks of the Terek and in Georgia (1. 188-> 
418—430.). It may serve, however, to exhlUt the 

vegetable riches of a region which seems to produce 

every thing necessary for the existence, and, with the 

exception of salt, even for the luxurious accommodation 

of man. (OuUe^adt, as above, et pass, j GmeUn, ill. 22 

— 58. e/ floss. ; PaUat, 1. 340. 357. 864.368. 879. Ac.; 

KUmreUt^ pp. 167. 309. wl . &c.; Spimeer, Circassia, i. 317. 
830.,OU. 283. 318. 837. &c. ; W. Cauc. i. 29. 188—195.216. 
Ac. ^onieith, G.J., ill. 31-85. Ac.) 

8. mUmals , — Animal life in tlie Caucasus is on a 

•Gale of magnitude and variety equal ta its vegetidion. 


Wolvea, bears, lynxes, jackals, foxes, wild eats, apeeiillkr 
beast of prpy called ehams, together with many varieties 
of deer, wander in the forests and on the aides of the 
mountains. The smaller fhr-bearing tribes are also 
' common, as weasels, polecats, ermines, and moles of 
1 many varieties. Hares and every other species of game 
abound, with chamois and goats, of which the Caucasian 
goat (Capra Casscassiea) seems peculiar. Sheep with pe- 
! cuUarly long wool are numerous ; and It is even doubtful 
if, among the mountains, this creature be not yet living 
in a state of nature. This also is one of the homes of 
wild cattle ; the largest spedes (the aurochs) being found 
In its forests ; while of the domesticated kinds the varie- 
ties are numerous and serviceable. The horses of the 
Caucasus have been famous flrom a very high antiquity, 
the Bechtag Mountain having formerly been callra 
Hipplcon (Imetxm), from the number of these animals 
which were grazed upon its sides. (Ptotemy, v. 9.) They 
are not less numerous in the present day, and are among 
the very finest varieties of the species. Of birds, there 
are pheasants, partridges, grouse, and the whole tribe of 
mountain game, a great variety of the crow kind, nearly 
every species of birds of prey and passage, and some fx 
the best specimens of the domestic varieties. Among 
insects, the bee and silkworm claim pre-eminence: they 
are both numerous, and their productions, particularly 
the honey, formed a considerable branch of trade with 
Turkey, till the power of Russia sealed the ports of the 
Black Sea. Other insects are equally numerous, as aro 
also the reptile trities, among which are some fine species 
of tortoises and snakes, both harmless and venomous. 

( Guldenstadt, i. 418. et passim s GmeUn, iii. 58. et passim g 
Pallas, 1. 341. 410. Ac. ; Klaproth, p. 344. Ac. ; Spetscer, 
passim.) 

Inhahitants. — There is probably no other part of the 
world, except Africa, S. of the Sahara, where so many 
nations and languages are collected arithin so small a 
space as in the Caucasus. Guldenstadt gives a list of 
seven different nations, besides Tartars, who speak lan- 
guages radically different, and who are again subdivided 
into almost innumerable tribes, among whom the varie- 
ties of dialects are nearly infinite. The principal nations 
he thus enumerates : — 1. Georgians ; 2. Basians ; 3. 
Abchasians ; 4. Tcherkessians ; 6. Oketlens ; 6. Klstlens ; 

7. Lesghians ; 8. Tartars. (Beise, 1. 468—495.) Of these 
the most numerous and important are the Georgians and 
Circassians or Tcherkessians ; but the Abchasians and 
Okesians, called by Fallas and Klaproth Abasgians and 
Osetians, are also powerful tribes. In habits and man- 
ners a strong resemblance Is observed among them all ; 
they arc usually wandering hunters and warriors, for 
which occupations their country is peculiarly fitted, and 
only in an Inferior degree shepherds or agriculturists. 

A partial exception must, however, be made to this go- 
neral character in favour of the Georgians, who reside 
in towns, and have long possessed a fixed form of govern- 
ment and internal polity ; but for the rest, they appear to 

K ossess the erratic disposition, reckless courage, bound- 
»s hospitality, and much of the predatory habits which 
mark the Arab and other half barbarous people. (See 
Circassia, Gboroia, Ac.) It is well known that Blu- 
menbach lookiMl here for the origin of his first and most 
intellectual race of men (the Caucasian) ; but for this, 
as already stated (anti, 183.), there is not a particle of 
evidence, historical or philological. The Caucasians, 
though surrounded by the means of improvement, and 
occupying a country more fovourably situated than that 
of Switzerland, have made no progress either in arts or 
arms ; and continue to this day the same unlettered bar- 
barians as in the days of Herodotus. (Clio, 203.) They 
have fine physical forms : but their mental endowments 
are of the most inferior description. 

Hafoe. — This has in all ages been the same among 
neighbouring nations, though, according to Strabo (xf. 
500.), the range was called by the natives K«#viw Asr 
( Caspian mountains). The names Caspian and Caucasus 
have, in the opinion of Klaproth (p. IW.), a similar ety- 
mology, namely, Koh-Chttf or Ckasp, the mountain of 
Ckasp, so calleu flrom the CaspH, a powerfiil people on 

its sides. (See Caspian Sea.) nlny (vi. 2.) derives the 

name, but with no great appearance of probability, flrom 

Gramoatus, which, he says, in the Scythian tongue, moans 

nive Candidas. At present the term Caucasus is but 

little used by the Asiatics, the name for the mountains 

among the Tartars being JaUbus g among ^e Turks, 

Ckitf-daghi (Mount Ckaf); and amoim the Armenians. 

Jtubusiossar, a modification of the Tartar term; biift 
Caucasus is still in use among them. 

CAUDEBEC, a sea-port town of France, dflp. 

Infhrieure, cap. cant., on the Seine, at the moutn of the 

Caudebec, 6 m. S. Yvetot. Pop. 2,718. The nulah 
church, built in the 16th century, is remarkable mr the 
boldness and dellcaiy of its arriiitecture. It has some 
manufactures of cotton, Ac. Previously to the revocation 

of the edict of Nantes, it was comparatively flourishing ; 

but that disastrous measure gave a blow to Itsmanufac. 

tares and commerce, flrom wliich It has not recovered 
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ItoporL Chough mSb* oommodioui, and advantagixmflf S10-313.i Journal Asiat. Soe. Bengal, ill.— tLi HW 
attualod bobroMi HaTre ud Roura, Is hut lltUe fire- 0 O»*s(II. H.) Nota ioJndica of Ctetia$.) 
fuauled. (£i^» Seine It^Meurei Diet. Gieg.) CAUNES (LBS), a town of France, d£p. Aude, on 

CAUDBTB (an. IMjarera), a town of Spain, prov. the Argent-Double, 11 m. N.E. Carcassonne. Pop. 2,2A8< 
Mnrda, S m. N.N.W. ^lena, 18 m. N.B. Yecla. Pop. It has a fine parish church, formerly belonging to the 
6,000. It was formerly fortified ; and has a church, 3 con- Benedictine abbey suppressed at the Revolution ; with 
vents, an hospital, several distilleries, and a psAace of distilleries, tanneries, dye-works, marble-works for work- 
toe Bishop of ()iibuela. On the heights in the vicinity Ing the marble found in the neighbouring mountains, &c. 
a battle was ^ght in 1706, the day after the great victory {Diet. G€og.) 

gained few the Duke of Berwick at Almanxa, between a CAUSSADE, a town of France, dfip. Tam-et-Garonne, 

detachment of the combined French and Spanish forces cap. cant., in a fertile countiy, near the Caude, 12 m. 
and those of the Archduke Charles, which ended in the N E. Montauban. Pop. 4^40. It is handsome, well 
defeat of the latter. built, and has broad and straight streets ; has numerous 

CAUFIKISTAN or CAFFRISTAN, a region of flour-mills, with manufoctures of woollen and linen stuA, 
Central Asia, occimylng a great part of the Hindoo Koosh and carries on some trade in corn, saffron, and truffles, 
and a portion of the Bolor Tagh mountains, chiefly CAVA, a town of Naples, prov. Prlnclpato Cltra, cap. 
between lat. 3tP and 86^ N., and long. 7(P E. and the w. cant, in the middle of the agreeable valley of Fenestra, 
limits of Cashmere; having N. Budukshan, E. Little 26 m. E.S.E. Naples. Pop. M.OOO. P but this includes the 
Tibet, S. the dom. of the Puidab and (^ubul, and W. pop. of several surrounduig villages. It has a cathedral, 
those of Caubul and Koondoos. The hills N. of Bajour three other churches, a convent for noble ladles, a cha- 
and Kooner form its S. limit; its other boundaries rity workhouse, an hospital, and a seminary. Silk, cotton, 
have been very imperfectly defined. The whole of this and woollen stuffs are manufactured in the town and the 
country Is a lofty Alpine tract of snow-capped mountains, adjacent villages. The territory is not very fruitful, but 
deep pine forests. Interspersed with small but fertile the inhabitants have become rich by their Industry and 
and often populous valleys, and table-lands sometimes commerce. About a mile from tlie town is the magnifl- 
10 or Ifi m. across. Torrents and rivers are numer- cent Benedictine convenf of La Trinitfl, with a fine li- 
ons, and are crossed Iqr stationary wooden bridges or brary. {Diet. Giogr* s Swinburne^ i\. 114., 4to. ed.) 
hanging bridges of rope and osiers. The cold of the CAVAILLON (anc. CabeUio\ a town of France, dip. 
winter Is severe, but the valleys afford an abundance of Vaucluse, cap. cant., on the Durance, near where it Is 
grapes and other fruits, and the hUls good pasture for Joined by the Coulon, at the foot of a mountain, 13 m. 
sheep and goats. The Cauflrs (infidels) who Inhabit this S.E. Avignon. Fop. 7,041. It is fruftr. ill built, with 
region are an independent nation, said by Baber and narrow and dirty streets. The fortifications by which it 
Abul Fasel, and beueved by themselves, to be descended was formerly surrounded were destroyed during the Re- 
from the troops of Alexander the Great. They are sup- volution ; the bishopric of which it was the seat has been 
posed by some to have been driven thither from the also abolished. It has a considerable trade in dried 
valley of the Oxus, on its being overrun ^ the Mo- fruits and preserves, shoes, and nuts, 
hommedans; but Sir A. Bumes and Mr. Elphinstone This is a very ancient town. The Romans are believed 
suppose they had emigrated, through a similar cause, to have plants a colony in It, and, at all events, they 
from the nc^hbourhood of Candahar. They are re- embellished it with several magnificent edifices. But 
markable for the faimess and beauty of their com- having been since repeatedly overrun and pillagi>d by 
plexlons; are liberal, social, and extremely hospit- barbarians, and having suffered much from an earth- 
able: they never combine in war against their neigh- quake in 1731, comparatively few remains of antiquity 
liours, but retaliate invasions fiercely, and fight with are to be found either in the town or in its vicinity. The 
great bravery and determination. They indulge an un- best preserved, though even that is much dilapidated, is 
ceasinff hatred against Mohammedans, and a Caufir adds a fragment of a triumphal arch supposed to belong to tho 
on aadttional ornament to his dress, or another trophy to age of Augustus. (Hi^o, art. Vatuituse.) 
a high pole before his door, for each Mussulman he has CAVAN, an Inl. co. of Ireland, prov. Ulster, having 
slain. All wear tight clothes ; those of some tribes made N. Fermanagh, E. Monaghan, S. Longford, Meath, and 
of black goat skins, and of others of white cotton : all Westmeath, and W. Leitrim and Longford. Area, 
Buflbr their hair to hang over their shoulders, and each 473,749 imperial acres, of which 30,(X)0 are unimproved 
looks upon every one else as a brother who wears ringlets mountain and bog, and 21,987 water, consisting prin- 
and drinks wine: to the latter they are much addicted, and clpally of loughs Shillin, Uamor, and Oughter. The 
grape juice is given to children at the breast. They eat Shannon has its principal source in the N.W. port of 
the flesh of all kinds of animals, except the dog and this co., and it is traversed by the Erne, Annalee, &c. 
jackal, and use both tables and chairs of a rude con- Surface hilly, and soil generally poor. There are some 
struction: the women perform the business of tillage, large estates, but the greater number are of moderate 
a» well as all laborious domestic occupations. Fine rii^, size. About 4-.*)ths of the land under tillage. Agricul- 
wheat, and barley, are the prindnal grains cultivated ; ture in the most depressed state ; holdings generally 
honqy, vinegar, cheese, butter, milk, bread and fruit, con- small, and the competition for them excessive. Spado 
stitute toe rest of their food. Both sexes drink wine cultivation is very general, so much so that in some pa- 
to excess. Their dwelling-houses are usually built of rishes there is hardly a plough. Oats and potatoes 
wood upon hill-slopes, the roof of one row of housM principal crops, but some wheat is raised, and flax. Cot- 
forming the street to those above it: the only roads tiers have generally pigs and goats; the former being 
in the country are footpaths. Their weapons are spears, sold to pay the rent, and the latter kept for their milk, 
admltars, and bows and arrows. After battle the vie- Average rent of land 13s. 7^<f. an acre. Linen manu. 
tors are crowned with chaplets of mulberry-leaves. ,Both facture widely difflised, having not a little contributed 
sexes wear ornaments of gold, silver, and other me- to the subdivision of the co. It is termed that the con- 
tals ; and drinking-cups of the precious metals are dition of the peasantry has been materially deterior- 
often used, and much prised by them. Their language ated during the last 30 years. Minerals little known, 
is unintelligible to Hindoos, Usberks, or Afghans ; it Cavan is divided into 7 baronies and 30 parishes, and 
contains a mixture of words from the Hindoo, Af- sends 2 mems. to the H. of C. for the co. Registered 
ghan, and Persian tongues ; but the mqjor part of its electors in 1838-39, 2,406. Principal town Cavan, 
roots are dilforent from either: they have no books, and The co. had, in 1831, 38,917 inhabited houses, 40,338 
neither understand reading nor writing. They adore fkmilies, and 227,933 Inhab., of whom 118.174 were 
a supreme being, whom they call Doghan, and to whom males and 1 14,759 females. 

they sacrifice both cows and goats ; but address them- Cavan, an inland town of Ireland, co. Cavan, prov. 
selvesto subordinate deities, represented idols of wood Ulster, 60 m. N.W. Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 8,823; 
or stone, who, they say, intercede with toe chief deity in 1831, 2,931. Pop. of par., lu 1884, 6,584, of whom 
in their behalf : fire is a requisite in every religious cere- 1,690 were of the estab. church, 103 Prot. diss., and 
mony, although no venerauon is paid to that element it- 3,741 Rom. Cath. Cavan, though the gssize town, is 
self. Theyneitoer bum nor bury their dead, but expose with few exceptions, meanly built, long lines of sub- 
toe corpse in on open cofflii, in a forest jungle or on a urbs being formed of thatched mud cabins. Thepub- 
mountam, and after a certain tone collect as many of the lie buildings are— a large parish church and Rom. 
bones as i^slble, and deposit them in a cave ; these cere- Cath. chapel ; an endowed school of royal foundation, 
monies are solemnised with triumph, dances, and sacrl- having accommodation for 100 resident students ; a fine 
flees. Music, dancing, which is eagerlv pracUsed by court-house, a co. prison on the radiating plan, and 
all clasees, oonversatlon, and carousals, form their diief an Infirmary. A garden of Lord Farnham's near the 
amusements. They have priests, but they do not possess town, has been thrown open as a promenade for the in- 
an eitenfflve influence : they live under dUforent chiefs, habitants. The corporation, under a charter of James 
but little fluther is known respecting their govern- 1., In 1610, consisted of a sovereign, 2 portreeves, 2 bur- 
ment. 'Tike slavery of such as have lost their relations gessai, and an unlimited commonalty ; but having been 
isuninrsalt some of toe Cauflrs possess many slaves and derived at the Union of the right ol sending mem. to the 
cattle, and muto land. By old writersthis re^n is often H. oi C., it has follen into desuetude. The assiies for the 
.nam^ Kuttorq : it was invaded by Timour, and in 1780, ca, general sessions at Hilary and midsummer, ondppetty 
.umsscckssfolly, by a conlbderany of the surrounding Mo- sessfons every week, are held here. Trade incoftdderw 
Rammedan natlans. (JBfoMasfofic'sC!aii6sti,U.878--^.t able, and diiefty in oats and butter. Markets areMld on 
JfeTMs's Traa* iU. 163-186.; Barnmarn'e E.h Goa. L Tuesefaqrs ; foirson Feb. 1., April 4., Mqy 14., JuneSlh 
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Aug. U., Sept. 25., and Nov. 12. Branchei of the Pro- 
vlncial and Agricultural bonki were opened here In 1884 
and 1836. Poit-offlce revenue In 1831, 7621.: In 1886^ 
817/. A mail-coach and a itage-coach from Dublin to 
BnniiUllen pan daily through we town, and acoach ftnm 
Dublin to Cavan plies 6 d^s in the week, carrying at 
an average 9 passengers each trip. (Stat. Sttrvqfj Rail- 
road Rtn.) 

CA VkKY, a river of S. Hindostan, the most consider- 
able and useful S. of the Krishna : both Mysore and the 
Carnatic owing much of their i^lcultural wealth to the 
water it distributes. It rises in Coorg, bounds Coim- 
Imtoor N.E., and after a winding course of 450 m., chiefly 
in an It. direction, falls into the sea by various mouths in 
the district of Tapjore, where it is industriously made use 
of fur irrigation. It is filled by both monsoons, but is 


not navigable for large vessels. 

CAVERYPAUK, a town of Hindostan, prov. Carna- 
tic, 67 m. W.S.W. Madras, in the neighbourhood of 
which is an immense tank 8m. long by 8 m. broad, Ikced 
with large stones, and supported by a mound of eartii 
30 ft. high. This is perhaps the finest work constructed 
for the purpose of irrigation throughout the S. of India. 
{Hamilton' n E. I. Gaz. 1.) 

CAVITE', a town of Luzon, one of the Philippine 
Islands, in the Bay of Manilla, 3 m. S. W. that city, of 
which it is the port; lat. 140 34' N., long. 120° 48' E. 
Pop. 4,000. ? It is the naval d8p5t of all the Spanish pos- 
sessions in the East, and is built on the E. extremity of a 
low bifurcated peninsula, stretching into the sea for about 
3 ip., having between its two extremities the outer har- 
bour, while the inner harbour is situated to the S. of the 
town: neither has more than 4 fathoms water, though 
very large ships moor in the inner harbour. The houses 
of Gavlt4, which are two stories high, are built chiefly of 
wood, their windows being furnished with a semi-trans- 
parent shell instead ot gl^s. It has an arsenal, a ma- 
rine hospital, some well-built churches, and several con- 
vt'nts ; but has of late years greatly decreased in size and 
importance. {llamiUon't E. /. Gax. 1. 377. ; fVhite's 

^‘^IKv^roRE or CAUNPOOR (Kkanpura), a dis- 
trict or collectorate of Hindustan, prov. Allahabad, pie- 
Sid. Bengal, composed of cessions from the nabob of 
Oude, between lat. 2G° and 27° N., and long. 79° 30' and 
HU° 30' £., having N. W. the distrs. of Etawah, Belah,and 
Furruckabad, N.E. the Oude reserved territories, S.E. 
the Fultehpoor and Kalpcc distrs., andS.W. Bundlecund. 
Area 2,650 sq. m. Pop. probably nearly a million. This 
distr. Is bounded N.E. by the Ganges, and intersected in 
its entire leneth by the Jumna : it is therefore almost 
wholly comprised within the Doab. Surface flat ; soil 
highly productive, and upon the whole tolerably well 
cultivated, though in some iwrts there are extensive 
wastes. Maize, barley, and wheat, turnips, cabbages, and 
other European vegetables ; grapes, peaches, &c.r are 
grown, and the sugar-cane flourishes in great luxuriance. 
Agriculture prospers the neighbourhood of the cap., 
owing to the presence of a European market, and conse- 
quent high prices. The assessment on the land is high ; 
and in fact the prov. was on its first coming into our posses- 
sion very much over-assessed, and suffered greatly in con- 
sequence. In 1814, 1,768,745 bigas, or about 3-5ths of the 
surface, were reported to be under tillage. Tho land-tax 
for the same year was 273,630/., being about 1| rupee per 
biga ; nearly all of which sum was reafised. In 1 829-30 the 
land revenue amounted to 817,580/. There are about 
2,000 villages in this distr. which possess lands; but the 
perpetual settlement is also established. Nearly all the 
pop. are Hindoos, the beads of the villages being mostly 
of the RAipoot caste. Oflhnces are frequent, but yearly 
diminishing as the efliciency of the police increases; 
docoffg, or gang-robhery, was frequent in 1823, 'but w.is 
committed only by gangs out of tho Oude reserved terri- 
tory. Thuaee^ or murder by professional murderers, has 
also prevsSled greatly in this distr. ; and in the above- 
named year, the average was about 10 thug^e* yearly. 
The principal towns are Cawnpore, the cap., Kcsoulabad, 
Jaugemow, and Acberpoor. 

Cawnpore, the cap. town of the above distr., and 
chief British military station in the ceded provinces, on 
the W. bank of tho Ganges, 38 m. S.W. Lucknow, and 
100 m. N. W. Allahabad ; lat. 26° 30' N., long. 80° 13' E. 
The town extends irregularly for 6 m. along the bank of 
the river, which is here a mile broad, and lined by the 
bungalows of European officers. It Is built in a very 
straggling manner,, with the exception of a tolerable 
main street nearly parallel with the military lines, com- 



aome of which are handsome. iUioiw lann and tolerabl j 
well anppUed, provisions beliw about half the price they 
bring in Calcutta. The Eniopean private honses an 
roomy, one story high, with sli^g rooik, first thatched 
and then tiled. The ofllcers' bungalows along the banks 

the Ganges are encircled Iqr gardens surrounded by 
mud walls. At the N.W. extremity of the town are the 
public magazines protected by a slight entrenchment ; 
and fkrther on, in the same direction, is the old town of 
Cawnpore, a place of no consequence, and containing no 
interesting relics of antiquity. A free-school was esta- 
blished here in 1828, which is attended by Europeans, 
Mohammedans, and Hindoos, who receive instruction to- 
gether, and the progress of which is most satisfimtory . It 
is supported partly by a government grant of 4,800 rupees 
a year. Cawnpore is not a pleasant place of residence for 
Europeans. Its great heat and the clouds of dust to 
which it is subject are represented as most distressing. 
(Hamilton** E. /. Gax. i. 375, 376. ; Mod, TVoe. iz. ; 
Pari, Report*, Ae.) 

CAXAMARCA.aclty of Peru, cap. prov. of same name, 
in a fertile and well-cultivated vbIIot in the Andes, 370 
m. N.N. W. Lima ; lat 7° 8' 38" S., long. 78° 36' IV' W. 
Pop. about 7.000, chiefly Indians and Mestizoes. Its name 
is equivalent to ** place of frost," and has been probaUv 
derived from its being sometimes visited by frosty winua 
from the E. ; but, in general, the climate is excellent. Most 
of the bouses are tiled and whitewashed. The churches, 
which are numerous and handsome, are built of stone 
richly cut, and are ornamented with spires and domes. 
They were formerly celebrated for the quantity of gold and 
silver decorations they contained. There are also some 
convents and nunneries. The Inhab. are industrious, and 
considered the best silver and iron workers in Peru. ** 1 
have,** says Mr. Stevenson, ** seen many very handsome 
sword-blades and daggers made here ; pocket-steels and 
bridle-bits most curiously wrought, beside several well- 
Ijnished pistol and gun locks. Literature would prosper 
here, were it properly cultivated ; the natives are fond 
of instruction, and scholars are not rare ; many of the 
richer inhab. send their children to TruxHlo and Li- 
ma to be educated.** (Steven*on** Peru, ii. 182.) The 
inhab. of the interior resort thither to sell their own 
produce and manufactures, and to purchase such other 
as they may require. Hence, a considerable trade is 
carried on with Lambayeque, and other places on the 
coast, to which Caxamarca furnishes manufactured goods, 
such as baizes, coarse cloth, blankets, and flannels; 
and receives in return European manufactures, soap, 
sugar, cocoa, brandy, wine, indigo, Paraguay tea, salt-' 
fish, iron, steel, Ac. Some of the shops arc well stored 
irith European goods. The markets are well supplied 
with fresh meat, poultry, bread, vegetables, fruit, butter, 
cheese, Ac. at very low prices. About a l^ue E. from 
the dty are some not and cold springs, which were used 
by the incas for baths, and are still employed for the 
same purpose. 

Caxamarca is a place of considerable celebrity in the 
history of Peru, ana of Spanish atrocity. The incas had 
a priam here ; and it was here that Friar Vincente Val- 
,verde (a fit priest for such a hero as Pisarro) delivered 
his famous or rather infamous harangue to the Inca 
Atahualpa, which was immediately followed by the 
butchery of the Peruvians, and by the Imprisonment, 
accusation, and murder of the Inca. It is a singular 
fact, that a family claiming a lineal descent from Atahu- 
alpa is now living in Caxamarca, in a part of the palace 
in which their ancestor was murdered. (Stevnuon'* 
Peru, ii. 129. Ac. ; RoherUon** Apurtea, book vi.) 

CAYENNE, a sea-port town of French Guyana, rap. 
of that colony, at the N.W. extremity of the isl. of same 
name, at tho mouth of tho Oyaque; lat. 4° Sty l.V' N., 
long. 53° 14' 45" W. Pop. (1837) 6,220, of whom 2.H41 
were froe, apd 2.379 slaves. .The town covers a surface 
of about 70 hectares, and contains about 600 houses, 
mostly of wood. It is divided into the old and new 
towns: the former, which is ill-built, contains the go- 
vernment house and the ancient Jesuits* college : it is 
separated from the now town by the Place d’Armes, 
a large open space planted with orange-trees. The 
new town is larger than the old, and was laid out at the 
end of the last century ; its streets are wide, straight, 
mostly paved, and clean ; it has a handsome church, with 
some large warehouses and good private residences. The 
old town is commanded by a fort, which, with some low 
batteries, protects the entrance of the harbour. The 
latter is snallow, but otherwise good, and well adapted 
for merchant-vessels of moderate size. There are two 
quays for loading and unloading. The roadstead at the 
mouth of the Oyaque, though small, is the best on the 
coast. Its holding-ground is good, and it has every where 
from 18tol3ft.water ; tradfng vessels lie in it within Im.of 
the land, and 2 m. of the town. Ships drawing more than 
15ft. water anchor about 6 m. from Cayenne, near a 
rocky islet called ** L*Enfimt Perdu.** Cayenne to the 
centre of the whole trade of the colony. {See Guayana, 
Frbncu.) It to the seat of a royal court, a court of asttoet 


m CAYLUS. CEPHALONIA. 

«ad of Crlbuull of the peace and original Jurisdiction. Is a little above 6 ft.; faces round ; check-bones hlgtti 
It was fbunded about 1635. (Haw, ill. 813. ; yotitxt nose small, and neither very prominent nor flattened; 
iflCiffif. mr Isf Colonie$ Franfalia, 1838.) mouth^lde, and teeth fine, when not discoloured by 

Catwmb. Are Guiana (Fbbnch). art. Theyaremoredistingulshedforarevcngefuldis- 

CAYLUS, atown of France, dfip. Tam-et-Ghronne, position than any of the other natives of thlsarchipe- 
llear the right bank of the Bonnette river, and the high logo. Notwithstanding most of the tribes have long 
road between Montauban end Rhodes, 84 m. N.E. the passed that stage of society in which the chase is pur- 
former dty. Pop. (1836), with commune, 6,484. It has sued for subsistence, they follow it with great ardour ; 
a considerable trade in com, and 11 fairs annually. and no sooner is the rice seed cast into the ground, than 

CAZ ALLA DE LA SIERRA, a town of Spain, prov. the chiefs and their retainers turn with enthusiasm to 
Seville, on the crest of the Sierra Morena, 13 m. S.B. the sports of the field, in parties of frequently not less 
Guadalcanal. Pop. 9,437. It has a church, five monas- than 800 horsemen. ' 

terles, and two hospitals. Its environs have many Roman The Wadju, or Tuwad}u tribe, inhabiting the body of 

and Arabic antiquities, and ruins of country residences the island, are distinguished as a commercial and entur- 
of more modem date ; with mines of silver, iron, sulphur, prising people. The natives of Celebes and Bali arc tho 
amianthus, and copper ; and quarries of beauufully most celebrated in the archipelago for their manufac- 
varlegated marbles. The mountains are the resort of tures of cloth, their fabrics ranking before all others for 
wild boars and wolves, which make much havoc among fineness and durability ; they are, however, ignorant 
the cattle. of the art of printing cloths, or of giving them the 

CAZE^RBS, a town of France, dto. Haute Garonne, brilliant colours of the fkbrics of the Asiatic continent, 
can. cant., on the Garonne, 31 m. S.w. Toulouse. Pop. The inhabitants import cotton, birds' nests, tripang, 
8,680, A handsome promenade smmrates the town firom idiarks’ fins, tortoise-shell, agar-wood, &c. ; and, together 
the suburbs. There are fabrics of hats, with dye-works with gold in small quantities, and hides, re-export these 
and tanneries. articles to China, by the junks which annually trade to 

CEFALU, a sea-port town of Sicily, prov. Palermo, Celebes. The several chiefs have often a monopoly of 
onthe Tyrrhenean Sea,atthefootofarock,40m. E.S.E. some article of produce, as brass, betel-nut, opium, 
Palermo ; lat. 380 N ., long. 140 13^ 67" E. Fop. 8,793. It salt, &c. 

is surrounded by a bastloned line wall, but the works The various independent nations of Celebes have each 
are old and weak. The streets are tolerably regular, and their peculiar form of government ; but these arc for tlie 
there Is a good cathedral and some other churches, with most part limited monarchies, the sovereign being con- 
a school of navigation. The port is small, and the trade trolled by the subordinate chieftains, and these again 
of the place but inconsiderable. On the summit of the froq^uently by the mass of the people. The federal state 
hill above the town are the ruins of a Saracenic castle, of Boni consists of eight petty states, each governed by 
(Amytk, p. 96.) its own hereditary despot ; while the general government 

CEHeJIN {Segi»a)tZ town of Spain, prov. Murcia, is vested in one of the number elected from among the 
on the river Caravaca, 3 m. E. Caravaca town, and 40 m. rest, but who con do nothing without the assent of the 
W.N.W. Mursla. Pop. 10,000. It is situated in a well others. 

cultivated and fertile district. The principal streets are In the state of the. Goa Macassars, the king is chosen 
well paved, and the houses good— some or them mogni- ly 10 electors, who also choose an officer invested with 
fleent— marble being abundant in the neighbourhood, powers similar to those of the mayors of the palace of 
It has a church, a convent, and an ancient castle, with France, or the ancient justiza of Aragon, and who can, 
several distilleries, and manufactures of coarse paper, of his own authority, remove tho king himself or any 
linen, and sandals. one of the council, and direct the electors to proceed to 

CBLAN O, a town of Naples, prov. Abruzzo Ultra II., a new election, 
cap. cant., near the lake Fucino or Celano, 20 m. S.S.E. In the Bugis state of Wadju, 40 chiefs constitute the 
Aquila. Pop. 4,087. It has one collegiate and some other great council of the nation, which is divided into three 
churches, and a manufactory of paper. For an account chambers, fkrom each of which two members arc nomi- 
of the Lake of Celano, see Fucino (Lake or). nated, who, in their turn, elect the chief of the enn- 

GELEBES, a large isl. of the E. Archipelago, form- fcdcracy. The ** Council of Forty " decide on all ques- 
ing the centre of its 8d division ; stretching from lat. 2° tions of peace and war. Women or infants of tho 
N. to nearly S., and firom long. 119^ to 126° E. ; having privileged families in Celebes are commonly eligible to 
N. the Sea of Celebes, W. the Straits of Macassar, E. the the throne ; and women very irequently actually exercise 
Molucca and IMtt's Passages, and S. the Flores Sea. the powers of sovereignty; they are throughout the 
Area estimated at 75,(X)0 sq. m. Pop. unknown, but island associated on terms of equality with the men, 
supposed to be between 2,(X)0,0(X) and 3.000,000. Its shape taking active concern in all the business of life. They 
is singularly irregular ; it is deeply indented by three appear in public without scandal, and are often consulted 
great bays, separated by four peninsulas, diverging N., on public afikirs^ Though the husband invariably pays 
E., and S. 'a price for his wife, she is nevewtreated with contempt 

Cdebes, unlike most of the other great islands of this or disdain, 
archipela^,' abounds in extensive grassy plains, free Notwithstanding the symptoms of a considerable ad- 
tnm forests, which are looked upon as the common pro- vance in civilisation now enumerated, a great deal of 
perty of the tribes who live upon them, by whom they rudeness and barbarity exhibit themselves among the 
are carefully guarded from the intrusion of aliens, inhabitants. Crimes are frequent ; thefts and robberies 
There are only three rivers of any consequence ; the extremely so : a total disregard of human life seems to 
Chiurana, whl^ rises near the centre of the island, and prevail, and murder and assassination for hire arc by no 
running S. through the state of Boni, falls by several means rare. Mohammedanism is the predominant re- 
mouths into the bay of the same name ; a second stream, ligion, especially in the S. part of the island; it was 
having a N. direction; and a third, which discharges introduced by the Malays; buttheinhab. generally arc 
itself on the W. coast, S. of Macassar. The Chlurana by no means strict as to its injunctions. The languages 
is navigable for ships to some distance ; and native boats spoken belong to the great Polynesian family, but differ 
pass up it considerably fhrthor into a firesh-water lake, fi’om those common in the w. of the archipelago, in 
Volcanos are said to exist in the N. division of the isl. being more soft and vocalic, and having less intermixture 
Gold is found in Celebes ; but in a less quantity than in of Sanscrit : the two dialects of the Bugis and Macassars 
Borneo, and chiefly in the sands of the streams. Timber are the principal, and amongst the most mproved tongues 
is not very plentiful ; te^-trees are generally few ; but a of the archipelago ; the Bugis have a literature by no 
large forests them exists in one part of the isl., which means contemptible. In their costume, the people of 
the natives report to have been raised firom imported Celebes avoid showing the knee ; th^ wear a long 
seed. The vast plains afford abundant pasture and coloured cloth, the end of which they throw over tho 
cover for a variety of the best game, deer, wud hogs. See, shoulder. They blacken the teeth, and use unctuous 
The tiger and leopard, though common in the VT. ^rts cosmetics : their ornaments are flowers, gold trinkets, 
of the archipelago, are here unknown. The horses of and diamonds, krisses, betel-boxes, Ac. Tnew appear to 
Celebes, though seldom exceeding 13 hands high, are have no scientific treatises ; but are not whouy ignorant 
larger built, and unite a greater share of bloM and of some of the constellations, by^tho observation of which 
strength, than any other br^ of the E. islands; they are th^ navigate their prows. 

regularly trained for hunting, and are notol for flectness Celebes was first visited by the Portuguese in 1612, who 
and perseverance. Rice, maize, and cassava, with cotton were expelled by the Dutch in 1660. In 1811 the terii- 
tobacco, are the chief articles grown. The S. pen- tories belonging to that nation fell under the British 
Insula being the most herithy. Is by far the most exten- dominion ; but in 1816 were restored. The principal 
sivMy peopled, and contains the two principal statm of Dutch settlement is Macassar, which contains Fort 
the ifiaiy i , those of Boni Macassar. Tne centre of Rotterdam, the residence ,of the governor. The Dutch 
the Island Is said to be inhabited by Horaforas (see B. have other settlements onthe hays of Tolo and Tominie ; 
AaoniPBLAOo), suppo^ to be aborigines: the brown and most of Ae native states are subordinate to them, 
race consists of a number of tribes, agreeing remarkably ^auJkrd,Biti, qf the ItuUan Areh^lagoe, 3 vols. ; 
III person; but divided into four or five diArent notions, 1. 377— 880.) ^ 

of which that of the Bugis Is by fkr the most consider- CEPHALONIA (an. CepAotfenfo), an isl. Is>the Me- 
able. Tb^.are usually squat, robust, and somewhat diterranean, and the largest of those comflbslng the 
heavily formed, though not m built ; tto medium height Ionian republic, near the W. coast of Greece, opposite the 



CEllAM. 

GuTph of Patraa ; between lat. 38° V and 380 ^ k.. and 
long. 200 21 ' and 20O 49* £. ; 8 m. N. Zante, 6 m. S. 
Santa Maura, and 64 m. S.S.E. Corfb. Length, N.M.W. 
to S.S.E., 32 m. ; breadth very unequaL Area 348 sq. 
m. Pop. (1833) 66,430. Its aspect is generally moun- 
tainous and barren, and though some spots are rich and 
fertile, the soil Is, for the most part, only scantily spread 
over the limestone rock, of whk*h the country consists. 
The shores are indented by numerous bays, of which that 
of Argostoli in the S. W. is the principal. It extends for 
7 or B m. Inland, and has, in most parts, deep water 
and good anchorage. In the interior of the Island an 
elevated range, cali^ the Black Mountain, runs N.W. to 
S.E., the highest point of which (an. M. (Enos)t is 6,000 
ft. above the level of the sea. Surface generally un. 
even ; the only plain is in the S.W. near Argostoli, 
which is also the most densely inhabited jiart of the 
island. Climate mild; but storms and heavv rains, 
sudden changes of temperature, and earthquakes are 
frequent. In 1H33, the island contained 32,934 acres of 
cultivated, and 189,786 aefes of uncultivated land. Wheat, 
Indian and other corn, pulse, currants, olive oil, wine, 
cotton, flax, and salt, constitute the chief products. The 
principal article of export is currants ; and next to it, 
wine and oil. When Dr. Holland visited Cwhalonia, 
the annual produce of currants was estimated at from 
.6,000,000 to 6,000,000 lbs. I'lie Valonea oak abounds. 
Tenures of land are mostly annual, on the metayer system. 
Property is much divided, few proprietors having a re- 
venue of 1 ,000/. a year. Cephalonla is divided into 4 dis- 
tricts ; sends 7 mem. to the lerislative assembly, and 1 
to the senate. Argostoli and Lixuri are the chief towns ; 
they are situated on either side the Bay of Argostoli. At 
the mouth of this inlet there is a lighthouse ; and at 
I.lxuri, a mole for the security of trading vessels has 
been recently constructed. Near Argostoli, a curious 
undershot water-mill was built by an English merchant 
in 1835. The roads were formerly very bad, but have 
been greatly improved since the island has been placed 
under British protection. Cephalonia had, in 1833, 

1 1 public schools attended by 544 scholars, and supported 
by the government at an annual expense of 77(V. : there 
were besides 78 private schools, with 1,220 students. 
Most of the pop. belong to the Greek church ; the re- 
mainder are chi(>Hy Roman Cath. Lixuri is the seat of 
a Roman Cath. bishop. The inhabitants of this island 
are active, enterprising, noted for their industry and 
commercial spirit, ** bustling, loquacious, and verbose ; 
and with a temper disposed to litigation and intrigue." 
{Holiandt p. 40.) A great number of them are phy- 
sicians ; and, like many other of their countrymen, emi- 
rate and settle elsewhere. The island was anciently 
nowii by several names : Thucydides calls it Tetrapo- 
lis, from its four principal cities ; Samos, Pali, Krani, 
and Pronos, remains of which still exist. The site of 
Samos exhibits very extensive ruins, amongst which 
many medals, vases, statues, &c. have been found, and 
Dr. Holland traced the Cyclopean walls of Krani, at the 
head of the Giiliih of Argostoli, in almost their entire 
extent. Cephalonia belonged successively to the By. 
zantinc empire, Normans, Venetians, Turks, and Vene- 
tians again ; from whom it was taken by the French In 
1799. {Private MS. Reports Pari. Papers. 18.34; Hob. 
house and Holland^ s Trav. in the Ionian Isl., ^c.) 

CERA M, a considerable island of the E. Archipelago 
(third division), chiefly between lat. 3° and 4^^ S., and 
long. 12H<^ and 131° E. ; len^h, E. and W., about 185 m. 
by 30 m. average breadth ; area 5,600 sq. m. A moun- 
tain chain runs E. and W. through the centre of the 
island, the highest peak of which is imparently about 
7,000 ft. above the level of the sea.' Ceram is chiefly 
distinguished for its large forests of sago>palm, and Its 
fine woods for cabinet-work ; in one jiurtion of it great 
uantities of nutmegs and cloves were formerly pro- 
uced ; but the trees were extirpated by the Dutch about 
1657. The shores of Ceram abound with rare and beau- 
tiful shells ; its interior is peopled by tribes of Horaforas. 
{See Abchipblaqo, Eastern.) A cluster of small islands, 
called Ceram Ijant, lies off the E. end of Ceram. {Ha. 
milion*§. E. 1. Ga *. , Ac.) 

CE'UET, a town of France, dep. Fyrenies Orientales, 
cap. arrond., near the Tech, 15 m. S.S.'W. Perpignan, 
and 5 m. ft-om the frontiers of Spain. Pop. 3,302. It 
b the seat of a departmental college and of a court of 
primary Jurisdiction. It was here that the plenipoten- 
tiaries met to fix the limits between France and Spain, 
in 1660. 

CERIGKOLA, a town of Naples, prov. Capltanata, 
cap. cant., 23 m. S.E. Foggia. Pop. 9,000. It is a well- 
built town, with a college, several convents, and an hos. 
pttal. In the neighbouraood of this town, in 1603, Gon- 
■alvo de Cordova gained a decisive victory over the 
French forces commanded by the Due de Nemours, who 
was klll|d ill the action. 

CERHO (an. Cuthera). the most southerly of the 7 
princlpff Ionian islands, situated at a considerable dis- 
tance nrom the others, near the S. extremity bf the Mores, 


CETTE. 57S 

between lat. 36° V and 36° 23' N., and long. 32P 30" 

and SS*) V 30" E. Length, N. to S., 20 m. ; greatest 
breadth, 12 m. Area 116 sq. m. Pop. (1883) 8,760. Sur- 
face mountainous, rocky, and mostly uncultivated ; but 
some parts of it produce wheat, maize, pulse, cotton, flax, 
wine, and olive oil ; the latter of which is highly es- 
teemed. The honey of Cerigo is also of very good 
quality. It has a greater number of homed cattle than 
any of the other Islands. The shores are abrupt ; the sea 
round Cerigo is much disturbed by currents ; and gales 
dangerous to shipping are frequent. The best anchorage 
is at St. Nicolo, on the E. coast. The principal town is 
; Kapsali, at the S. extremity, with a pop. of about 6,000 ; 
houses mostly of wood and ill-built. Though now com- 
paratively insignificant, Cythera was formerly a place of 
hcoDSiderable importance, and probably of wealth, if we 
may Judge from the ruins still extant in various parts of 
j the island. It was the birthplace of Helen, and sacred to 
I Venus, in honour of whom a temple, said to have been 
founded by ACneas, was erected. {Larcher. M4moire sur 
Venus, 144.) Cythera was originally called Porphyris, 
from the nature of its rocks. It was long a naval station 
of the Lacedemonians ; and belonged successively to Ma- 
cedon, Egypt, Rome, and Venice. The little island of 
Cerigotto, an. OgiUa, 4 m. long, and inhabited by about 
30 families, lies midway between Cerigo and Crete, about 
20m. from either. {MS. Rep.; Pari. Papers, 1834, &c.) 

CERRETO,a town of Naples, prov. Terra-di-Lavoro, 
cap. cant., on the declivity of Mont Matcra, near tho 
Ciisano, 10m. E.S.E. Piedimonte. Fop. 6,C00. It Is well 
built, and is one of the most agreeable towns in the 
province : it has a fine cathedral ornamented with superb 
pictures, a collegiate church, 3 convents, a seminary, 2 
monts-de-pifti, and considerable manufactures of roarso 
cloth. In 1656, it was wasted by the plague, and in 168H, 
an earthquake destroyed great part of the town. 

CERvERA, a ciU of Spain, prov. (kitalonfa, on an 
eminence, 57m. N.W. Barcelona, 102m. E. Saragosa. 
Fop. 6,000. It stands on a considerable eminence, is sur- 
rounded by walls, and has an ancient decayed castle. It 
has a church, five convents, an hospital, and five colleges. 
Some of its streets arc well paved. The church is a 
Gothic building, with three naves ; and the university, 
established in this city by Philip V., is a large, magnifi- 
cent sti ueture. The vicinity produces wine, oil, almonds, 
gndn, pulse, c.*ittle, and plenty of game. The prospect 
from 'the town is very fine, particularly towards the ex- 
tensive plain of Urgel on the W. 

CER VIA, a town of the Papal States, leg. Forli, near 
the Adriatic, with which it communicates by a canal, lU 
m. S.E. Ravenna ; lat. 44° 49" N., long. 12P 21' 7" E. 

Fop. 3, .500. ? It is a seat of a bhhoprlc ; is regularly built ; 
has a cathedral and several churches and convents. To 
the W. of the town is a vast marsh, called the Falle dt 
Cervia. 

CESSNA, a^town of the Papal States, leg. Forli, on 
the Sario, at the foot of a mountain, 10m. S.E.Forli. Fop. 

It is the seat of a bishopric ; is well built ; has a 
cathedral, a handsome town-house, 14 convents for men, 
and 7 for women, a seminary, a society of agriculture, 
arts. &c., with silk filatures, and a considerable trade In 
wine and hemp, produced in its territory. 

CBTTE, a fortified sea-port town of France, d§p. 
Herault, cap. cant., on the narrow tongue of land sepa- 
rating the lagoon of Thau from the sea, and on the decli- 
vity and at the foot of a calcareous hill, which advances 
into the Mediterranean in the form of a peninsula, 15 m. 
S.W. Montpellier ; lat. 430 23' 87" N., long. 3° 4F 5" E. 
Pop. 1 1 ,648. The town is well built, but it derives its 
entire importance from its harbour, and from its being 
the port, on the Mediterranean side, of the Canal du 
Midi. The harbour is formed by two lateral mules, 
with a breakwater across the eutranre. There are forts 
on both these moles, and on the principal is a lighthouse, 
the lantern being elevated 84 ft. above the level of the 
sea. The harbour is perfectly safe in all weathers ; has 
from 16 to 19 ft. water; and can accommodate about 
400 sail of large and small ships. A broad and deep 
canal, bordered with quays, establishes a communication 
between the port ana the la|p>on of Thau ; and, conse- 
quently, with the Canal du Midi on the one hand, and 
with the canals leailing to the.llhOiie on the other. Cette 
is tho centre of a great deal of trafllc, particularly of the 
coasting description ; and from about the middle of No- 
vember to the end of March freights are generally to bo 
met with. The articles of export and import are, of 
course, those conveyed thither by the canal, or brought 
thither to be carried away by it. About 36,000 tons of 
wine, and 4,000 tons of brandy, are annually exported. 
A good deal of Benicarlo wine from Spain, for mixing 
with claret, is Imported. It has a court of summary ju- 
risdiction, a school of navigation, an exchange, barracks, 
theatre, &c. Ships are built hero, and there are glass^ 
soap, and tobacco-works, with distilleries, and a manu- 
ftictory of highly esteemed liqueurs. The fishery of 
sardines is successfully carried on along the coast; and the 
salt-works on the acyolaing lagoon are extensive, and 
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ditof naving * 


iving been founded in 166^ to eerre u a 
* i,art. Ptongf 


„ a «ea-port town of N. 

AMea, In tne poMeislon of Spain, coaat of Moro^, 
Sreetlj oppoaite Gibraltar, and at the SjB. exb[«ini» of 
the itraita, on a narrow peninaula atretching about Sm. 
B.N.E. into the Mediterranean, and haying a cap^oua 
bay on ita S., and a amaller one on ita N. aide. The E. 
part of the peninsula ia occupM by the moimt^ of 
Almlna* on the highest point of which ia the Castle of 
CeutoJtZ s/by E.fromBuropaPota^ Ut.38P6i'r' 
N.. long. 5° 17' W. This mountain, which, towards the sea, 
is fenced round by inaccessible rocks, is the jfdyia Proper 
of the ancients, and is famous as one of the pillars of 
Hercules : the rock of Gibraltar (Afona Ca/pe) being the 
other. The citadel, a very strong fort, is built across the 


narrowest and lowest part of the peninsula, at its Junction 
with the fnainland. The town, immediately to the E. of 


the citadel is situated at the foot and on the declivity of the 
mountain. Pop. (ex garrison) 9,237. (MOUmo.) Ceuta has 
many points of resemblance with Gibraltar, and, like it, 
if properly prisoned, would be all but impremble. It 
is well supplied with water ; is the seat of a bishopric; 
has a cathedral, two convents, an hospital, a or 
prison for criminals employed on the public works ; wltb 
schools, &c. It is also used as a place for the confine- 
ment of state prisoners. It is the most important of all 
the Spanish presUUos or settlements in Afirica, and is 
tlie seat of a military governor, a royal tribunal, and a 
financial intendant. Most of the provisions and other 
necessaries required for the supply of the town and gar- 
ri<«on are brought firom Spain. Ceuta was taken from the 
Moors by John, king of Portugal, in 1415. Since 1640 it 
has belonged to Spain. It has been several times besieged 
^ the African, especially in 1697. (itfdlimo; Diet, 

(an. C€ba\ an ini. town of N. Italy, k. of 
S.’irdlnla, prov. Mondovi, cap. mand., at the confiuence 
of the Cevetta with the Tanaro, 10 m. E. by N. Mon- 
dovi. Pop. about 4,000. It is built at the foot of a rock, 
formerly surmounted by a castle, which was used as a 
statu prison previously to its destruction 1^ the French 
revolutionary forces. The town was formerly surrounded 
with walls ; but these were in neat part destroyed by 
an inundation of the Tanaro, In 1.5K4. It contains a 
church, and several convents ; some forges, and silk fac- 
tories ; and, in both ancient and modern times, has been 
celebrated for Its cheeses. ( Rampoldi, ) 

CEYLON (an. TbproAaiui), a large island belonging 
to Great Bri^n, near the S. extremity of Hindostan, 
bearing the like relation to the Indian that Sicily does to 
the Italian peninsula. It lies Ixttwccn lat. 5" 56' and 
90 50' N., and almost entirely between long. 80° and 82° 
E. ; having N.W. the Gulph of Manoar and Palk*s 
Straits, which separate it from Hindostan : S. and S. W. 
the Indian Ocean, and E. the Bay of Bengal. It tapers to 
a point towards the N., and is shaped like the section of 
a pear cut lengthwise through the middle. Length, N. 
to 8., 270 m. ; average breadth nearly 100 m. ; area 24,600 
sq.m. Pop. (1835) 1,242,000. 

The Coa»t$t on the N. and N.W., are low and flat ; 
those on the S. and E. bold and rocky, and in some 

t daces fenced with reefs : in many parts they are deeply 
ndented by the sea, and present some large and ma^ 
small harbours. Tiincomalee harbour, on the N.E^. 
coast, is one of the finest any where met with. Point de 
Oalle, In the S., is the next in importance ; the inferior 
harbours are Batticaloa, Matura, and Caltura, on thu S. 
and Fi., and Negumbo, Chilaw, Calpenteon, Manaar, and 
Point Pedro, on the W. coasts. The de^ water along 
the E. shores admits the safe approach of large vessds, 
but the harbours on the N. and N.W. are full of sands 
and shallows, whose position varies with the monsoons. 
Columbo, the marit. cap., has merely a roadstead, which 
Is practicable for large shins only from the beginning of j 
Dec. to the latter end of March. 80 large a number of 
inlets causes a corresponding proportl(Qi of small islands, 
promontories, and peninsulas ; or the latter the principal 
are the peninsulas of JalRiapatem, on the N.W., and tnid 
of Calprateen, on the W. coast. At its N. extremity es- 
pecially, the shores of Ceylon are studded with numerous 
small rocky and verdant islets. The ridge of sandbanks 
called Adam*s Bridge, which crosses the Gulph of Ma- 
naar firom Ceylon to the island of Raraisseram, near the 
cqpposite coast of India, is connected by the natives with 
a variety of curious traditions, and forms a great obstacle 
to the more speedy communication with the continent, 
bfUs hinderanee to navigation. It consists of loose sand, 
mtina on firm foundations, but constantly varying in 
forai from the action of the monsoons. There we three 
principal ppmings or duumels through this ridge ; one 
near the ismnd of Manaw, another 8 m. fisrther to the 
W., aim a Udrd about 11 m. from the island of Romlsse- 
vam ; tet oU of them are impracticable except for small 
native boats in fine weatlwr, and even then the navigation 
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is attended with some danger. Near these openings tht 
bank rises above the water for some miles, broken occa- 
sionally by smaller channels, but towards tbe centre it is 
mostly covered by water, the depth of which does not in 
any part exceed a few feet. By the last accounts (see 
Asiat,Joum., Ap^, 1889.) attempts at enlarging the 
passage between Ramisseram and the continent are now 
m progress. 

Interior^^MouniahUt drc.— The belt of country along 
the shore surrounding the interior, or eld kingdom et 
Candfy, is, for the most part, flat, vaiylng In width firom 
8 to SO m.. and, in the N., to newly 80 m. : Its extensive 
„ en plains giving to the shores of Ceylon an advan- 
tageous appearance when contrasted with the bwren and 
andy shores of the opposite continent. The interior 
jonsists of three distinct natural divisions,— the low 
country, the hills, and the mountains. The centre of the 
island S. of lat. 80° N, is occupied by an extensive table- 
land, 67 m. in length, by about 60 m. in width, and esti- 
mated at firom 2,000 to 1^000 ft. above the sea The in- 
terior of the N. and central divisions consists of ranges 
of mountains running mostly N.E. and S. W., and vaiy- 
ing firom 1,000 to 4,000 ft. above the sea, dothed to the 
summits with magnificent forests, and intersected by nu- 
merous ravines, catwacts, and cascades. From these 
regions various conical-shaped hills rise up at intervals 
to an additional height of firom 2,000 to 3,000 ft. The 
most conspicuous summit is that which is known by the 
name of Adam's Peak (the Samenellaof the Slngalese), In 
lat. 7° N., and long. 80° 40' E., 46 m. E.S.E. Columbo, 
rising to 6,162 ft. above the sea. Namany-Cooli-Kandy, 
the next in elevation, is about 6,648 ft. above the sea. 

The mountains are generally in continuous ranges, 
and we seldom or never found Isolated. This region is 
skirted by a hilly country, firom 10 to 20 m. wide, and 
varying in elevation firom 100 to 600 ft., with occasional 
summits of more than twice that height. This tract is 
destitute of the ravines and other bdd features of the 
mountainous country. 

Rivers and Lakes , — Ceylon has numerous small rivers 
and perennial streams ; but few of them arc navigable, 
even by a capoe, to many miles from their mouths. The 
prindpol is the Mahavllfy Ganga : it rises near tbe high- 
est part of the central table-land, about 30'm. S. Candy ; 
and, having received many tributaries, falls into tne 
sea, a little S. of Trlncomdee, after a course of about 
200 m. It Is the only river navigable for any consider- 
able distance. The next most important river is the 
Kolanl-Ganga, which has its source in the country at the 
foot of Adam’s Peak, and empties itself into the ocean tty 
several mouths in the neighbourhood of Columbo : it n 
made considerable use of for Internal traffic. 

There we no lakes of any consequence in the interior, 
the largest being no more than 4 m. across ; but along 
the E. coast, firom Batticaloa northward there are severd 
extensive lagoons, which by means-of artificial channels, 
oro made serviceable to traffic : other lagoons exist In 
the neighbourhood of Nemmbo and Columbo. (DasyV 
Account qf the Interior qr Ceylon, fire., pp. 1—6. ; Per- 
dvaCs Account, &c , pp. 66—60.) 

Geology and Minerals, rocks met with in Cey- 
lon are mostly primitive, and consist, with little exc^ 
tion, or aranite or gneiss, with large veins of quarti, 
bornblenae, and a snow-white dolomite: limestone oc- 
curs only In Jaffiiapatam, and the N. districts. A belt 
of grey or black sandstone, together with coral form- 
ations, nearly encompasses the whole Island. The upper 
soil is in generd sandy, with but a small mixture of clay, 
and chiefly derived firom the disintewation of primitive 
rocks: the dnnamon soil new Cdumbo is perfectly 
white, and consists of pure quarts. Ceylon is rich in 
valuable minerals ; its metallic products are, however, 
comparatively unluown : ores of iron, lead, tin, and 
manganese, are found in the interior, but are made little 
use of: plumbago Is the only artlde amongst these 
which has become of any commercial importance; Minea 
of quicksilver were formerly worked by the Dutch. It 
has numerous gems : and common salt-beds are found 
in various places. No volcanos exist in Ceylon, nor 
are mineral waters very abundant ; but they we met 
with new Trlncomalee. 

C/fma<e.— The mountain ranges which separate Cev- 
ion almost completely Into two parts, by wresting tne 
course of tlie monsoons, occasion a radical dlffinrence at 
the same moment in tbe climate of the E.. and W. 
parts, whole floods of rain dduging the island on one 
side, while on the other the natives are carefully hoard- 
ing ail the water left firom previous inundations. In the 
S. and S.W. the climate is moist, temperate, and similar 
to that of Malabar ; In the E. and S.E. it is hot and dry, 
and more like that prevalent on the Coromandel coast. 
The S.W. monsoon lasts firom April to Se^.; the N.& 
firom Nov. to Feb.: In the intervening months the 
winds we variable. The S.W. monsoons ar^sually 
accompanied Ity violent storms of thunder and ^Ktnlng, 
and torrents of rain, which sometimes extend tninsr^vfia 
to the OMitral taUe-land, especially in March and April 1 
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libtthtshigh region ii ^erallyoutofthe Influence of foxes; but the flying fox, and rats, are rery common 
either monsoon, and both its winds and temperature are and troublesome, nieasants, snipes, red-legged par- 
greatly moditttxl by Us own physical character, the trldges, pigeons, jpeacodis, and a great variety of birds ; 
directions of its pnncipal ridges, &e. The quantity with serpents, ain|nttors. and Tqitlles of all sorts, are 
of rain which falls during the year is atmut three times abundantly plentiful. The Ashing of the pear] oyster is 
as great as in England ; the rains being, though not an important branch of industry, 
more frequent, for heavier, so much so that a foil of The pop. of Ceylon, exclusive of the various 

2, or even 8 inches in 24 hours is not uncommon : 84 colonists who have at diflment times possessed them- 
Inchcs is the annual estimate in the alpine region, and selves of the coasts, may be divided into four classes 
1 W inches at Columbo. The seasons depend more on 1st, the native Singalese or Ceylonese, who may be again 
the monsoons than on the course of the sun ; and the subdivided into those occupying the Candian territories, 
coolest season is during the summer solstice, while the and those of the coasts ; 2d, the Moors, who are Ibund in 
8.W. monsoon prevails. The neat is, however, nearly all parts of the Island, and form the chief population of 
the same throughf>ut the year, and much less oppressive the district of Pultam ; Sd, the Veddahs, a savage raCb, 
than on the continent of India. Aloim the coast the who are supposed to be the aborigines, and Inhabit the 
annual mean temperature is about 80^ ]^r. ; at Candy, mountainous regions and ifnexplored fostnesses, almost in 
1,467 it. above the sea, it Is 780; at Columbo the annual a state of nature ; 4th, the Mmabar and other Hindoos, 
variation is from 76® to 86®; at Galle,70® to 90°; at Trin- who are chiefly conflned to the N. and E. coasts. Tlie 
comalee, 749 to 9P. For a tropical country, Ceylon has Sinjialese of the coasts, whose complexion, features, 
a comparatively salubrious climate ; but some of the Innciiagc, and manners, closely resemble those of the 
less inhabited parts, and the low wooded hilly country Maldivians, are about 5 ft. 6 in. in height, of a hUm 
between the mountains and the sea, are highly insa- figure and fair complexion, especially the women : they 
lubriouB. Near Columbo and Trlncoraalec, where the are represented as remarkably mild, bashful, and timid, 
jungle has been cleared away, and the land drained, and rather deficient in intellect. Tlie C.*uitliHn Cey- 
the country has been rendered perfectly healthy, 'llio lonese arc in all respects superior to those of the 
prevalent diseases are those affecting the liver and intes- coasts, and differ from Europeans less in feature than 
tines, often accompanied by fever : diseases of the lungs, in colour ; they are taller, better made, and more robust, 
urinary organs, and nervous system, are very rare;, gout than the Singalese; and for Indians are stout, with 
is unknown. Elephantiasis, Lichen trtmicus, and other large chests and broad shoulders. They have small 
cutaneous complaints, are common. The small-pox was bones, rather short but muscular legs and thighs and 
formerly very destructive, but is now guarded against by small hands and feet ; heads well formed, and, like 
vaccination, to which the natives raise no objection ; those of other Asiatics, longer than those of Europeans ; 
measles and hooping-cough both occur in a mild form, features often handsome. The colour of their skin, eyes 
The beri-beri (Hydrops asthmaticus) is a disease nearly and hair, varies from brown to black ; they have a pro^ 
peculiar to Ceylon. (Hamilton's Hindostan^^c., vol. ii.; fusion of hair, which is allovvod to grow to a considei- 
pp. 63--77. 477 — 496.) able length. The Candian character differs csseniially 

Vegetable prodveU are numerous and valuable. The from that of the Singalese, having non* of the clTcmU 
most important, next to rice and other grain, is the cinna- nacy and timidity which distinguish the latter, and there 
mon ( Laurus Ciwnamomum), called by the Singalese co- is a certain haughtiness and independence in their whole 
rundoo^ which here arrives at its greatest perfection, and bearing and demeanour. Tiiey will not generally, how- 
has always been a chief article of export: it grows only in ever, attai'k an enemy in the open field; but resort to 
Ceylon and Cochin China. It delights ina poor sandy soil, ambush, in the same manner as the Singalese. Indo- 
witli a moist atroo8pherc,and is almost exclusively conflned lence, hyjiocrisy, and revenge,- may be regarded as na- 
to the S.E. part of the island, between Negombo and tional vices. Siime traits may be recognised as common 
Matura. In the N., where the climate is dry and sultry, to the natives of ('eylon with the Bengalese, but they are 
it is totally unknown, and all endeavours to propagate still more closely allied, both in physic^ and mor^ cha- 
It at Batavia, in the islands of the W. Indies, and on the racteristics, as well as language, religion, and traditions, 
opposite coast of Tinnevelly, have signally failed. In its w'ith the Indo-Chinese nations, and especially the Blr- 
wihl state it grows to the height of 20 or 30 ft., and bears raese. The M.ilabar8 of Ceylon differ but little In any 
a white blossom in January : while in bloom, the cinna- respect from those of the continent, though varying 
mon forests have a very beautiful appearance ; but the somewhat in their manners and customs. TWy retuiiT 
aroma of the plant resides wholly in the bark, and the in great measure, the religion and langaage of uieir co-‘ 
fr.'igrance of the groves is not near so great as strangers geners of S. India, and are much less numerous 
have been led to believe. The cocoa-nut tree flourishes formerly. The Moors have a tradition that they are the 
with singular vigour, and is of greater importance to the descendants of a tribe of the posterity of Hashem, ex- 
uiitive jiopulntion than the cinnamon, os almost every pellcd by Mohammed from Arabia. They re tain many 

J tart of the tree is converted into articles of food or customs similar to those of the ancient Jews, 
lomcstic use : the best trees produce from 50 to 100 Of the Veddahs little more is known than that they 
nuts annually, and grow so close to the sea, that the chiefly inhabit the great forests which extend from the 
roots are even waslied by its surge. The Palmyra palm S. to the E. and N., and also the most inaccessible parts 
grows principally in the N. of the island, and its produce of the central table-land, having neither clothing nor ha- 
is scarcely of less importance than that of the cocoa-nut- bitatiuns, subsisting upon wild fruits and animals, and 
tree; it furnishes toddy, a kind of milk, material for having the branches of large trees for their resting-places, 
bags, ropes, Ac., and Its leaves serve for writing-paper. They are conjectured by some to be a portion of the 
1 he talipot palm, the leaves of which are large enough original Inhabitants, who, upon the invasion of the 
to shelter many individuals, grows luxuriantly here, island, retreated to the inaccessible haunts In which they 
though rare on the continent of India. The bread-fruit- are now found. They arc divided into two tribes, — 
tree atbiins an immense size ; cotton Is not equal to that of the Village and the Forest Veddahs ; the former, who 
In^a; coflfce is extensively cultivated ; indigo is found are the more civilised, occasionally go down into the 
wild, but its ralture is neglected ; the arcca and hotel-nut, lower districts to exchange their game and cattle for 
as well as tobacco, all of which are of excellent quality, rice, cloth, iron, Ac. They live in huts, and cultivate 
grow abundantly : the cardamon seeds are Inferior to those the ground ; though, in common with their more savage 
of Malabar. Gum-lac and gamlmge are also produced in brethren, they seek their chief subsistence In the foresu. 
thisisiuid. The flora of Ceylon is not so extensive as They are peaceable and ino^nsive, never commencing, 
boautifol and various : the rose, piuk, mignonette, Ac., although easily persuaded to Jffoi In, any insurrection; 
are as fragrant as in England, and tbo Jessamine much and in times of disturbance they have occasionally been 
mure so ; the gloriosa superbat and amaryllis, grow in en^loyed as mercenaries. 

profusion, and the Jamba, or rose-apple, strews the The other inhabitants of the coast consist of Dutch, 
grou^wlth its acjurlet blossoms. Portuguese, and English colonists; some Caffret and 

Hebw s HorrativCt ill. 143—146., Ac.; Pcrcteal, Javanese; a few Chinese and Porsee traders; and a 
pp. 319— 837.) , v^ous pop., sprung from the intermixture of theso 

ifnimofo. — Ceylon has Imen from an early period with each other ai»d with the native races. The burghers, 
celebrated for its breed of elephants, which, though Id- many of whom fill public offices and subordinate sltu- 
ferlor in size to those of other countries, are more ations under government, are the descendants of Euro- 
valued from their greater strength and docility. The peans and half-castes. The distinctions of caste are 
chjue of these animals has always been with the Sin- recognised, and in some instances scrupulously pre- 
galese an object of great Importance ; but the avidity served, by the Ceylonese ; but they respect them only 
with which they have been pursued has greatly df- bi their civil, rejecting their religious, influences, 
minlshed their numbers, and they are now chiefly con- Till latterly, the pop. had been diminishing for four or 
fined to the N. and N.E. districts. The royal tiger five centuries. But a considerable increase has taken place 
Is n^ met with, but bears, leopards, the cheta (a in the pop. of the maritime provinces during ^e last few 
small species of leopard), hyenas. Jackals, and tiger- years. Several parts of the interior are, hoprever, very 
cus, are numerous; besides elks, deer, gazelles, buf- thinly peopled, there being, in some districts, not more 
falMS, w«M hogs, monkeys, Ac. Near JaHtaa a large than 4, 6, or 6 persons to a square mile. In the central 
iMboon i^jyory abundant, and fearless : a large variety of prov. the pop. is dense in certain parts ; but, with the 
tlie mraifey tribe, porcupines, racoons, armadilloes, exception of the country round Candy, and the districts 
squirrels, and miingooscs, arc met with. Tbere are nd\ of Ouva and Mattelc, seven eighths of the ground is vu- 
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V0Md wtUi wood and jungle, and nearly unpeopled 
(iMVi Bmtrnon ; Mod. Trao. vol. x. \ Journal of 
Mol soe, lit. 887 .) 

Ceylon U now diyided into flyc provinces, the ^ 
popauiijOB of which, according to a census taken in 1885, 


West/empm. 
Houthem do. 
^tern do. 
Nortiwm do. 

Central 

MiUtarr 

Htituigm. sUenaAc. 

Ana in 
•q. m. 

1 

Vies 

coloured 

Haow. 

Slavea 

Total 

Pops 

4AO* 

4,895 

SfiiS 

8348 

1,158 

810 

996 

.V99 

8,880 

498,605 

864,590 

49380 

885.151 

156368 

6394 

705 

773 

83 

94315 

1,381 

495,858 

866,581 

50,813 

950368 

V* 

10385 

Total (188S1 - 

84,448* 9,1 ill 

1,194,488 

27,397 

1,941,885 


AgrleuUuret — In 1886 it was calculated that about 
l,8ra,0()0 acres of land were cultivated or in pasture, and 
8318,000 acres left waste : of the former 464,580 acres 
were sown with paddy, 108,460 acres with fine grains, and 
1,070,480 acres were m pasture. In the same year there 
were nearly 000,000 homed cattle, and less than 100,000 
sheep and goats. The tract of country near the Ck>ro- 
mandel coast is only in some parts fit for tilla^, the 
ground for many miles exposing only a barren and naked 
surface. The soil of the central parts is capable of pro- 
ducing luxuriant crops were it properly cultivated. All 

{ »roducts requiring a moist soil and climate flourish most 
n the S.W., and rice is grown chiefly in the level lands 
there or in the valleys of the hill region, but often also on 
the slopes, on account of the facilities they present for 
Irrlg^fon. Around the fields, on the level lands intended 
for its reception, small embankments, about 3 feet in 
height, are ridsdd, and water let in upon them ; they are 
afterwards trodden over bybuflkloes or turned up with a 
sort of light plough. On the hill slopes the rice-fields 
ore dammed up, and form a succession of terraces, for 
irrigating which the water is conveyed sometimes for a 
mile or two along the mountain sides, and let off from 
one terrace to another, as the state of the grain requires 
it. There are two rice harvests during the year : the 
first crop Is sown ftom July to October, and reaped from 
January to March ; the second is sown from March to 
May, and reaped from August to October. What is 
called a plough consists of a piece of crooked timber 
shod with Iron, which tears rather than ploughs up the 
ground. After the first ploughing, the fields are flooded ; 
then ploughed again, and carefully weeded. Rice is in- 
dustriously cultivated by the Malabars of the N. and N.E. 
districts ; but the produce is insutiicient for the con- 
sumption of the island, and large quantities are annually 
impofted from both the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. 
Hemp is raised in abundance, the sandy soil of the ma- 
ritime districts being well adapted for it. Cotton of dif- 
ferent sorts grows with the greatest facility, the buds 
ripening within four months after being sown. Each 
village or hut has its sugar and toliacco plantation: cof- 
fee is raised of a very superior quality. 

As cinnamon forms a chief article of export and 
revenue in Ceylon, its cultivation is one of great inte- 
rest, and Is conducted with much care. The neigh- 
bourhood of Colombo is particularly favourable for its 
growth, being well sheltered, and having a high and 
equable temperature. About 2,000 acres of land, chiefly 
near that town, are laid out in cinnamon plantations, 
fUndshing employment to 80,000 individuals, and latterly 
Yielding annually about 600.000 lbs. of bark, worth 
138,0001. sterling. In its wild state, the plant grows to 
the sise of a large apple-tree ; but when cultivated, is not 
allowed to attain to more than 10 or 12 ft. in height, 
after 7 or 8 years* growth. May and June are the 
months for stripping Mil' bark from tlie plant, which is 
done by two methods. In the first, the rough bark 
is removed with knives, and the inner rinds stripped 
off by a peculiarly shaped instrument ; by the other 
method, the outer bark Is not artificially removed, but 
the process of fermentation which the strips undergo 
when tied together in large quantities spontaneou^y 
removes it The bark, in drying, gradually contracts, 
"l-like to " — 
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themselves in fisheries, trades, manuracturcs, and the 
petty tra^ of the country ; the Wages of mechanics and 
artisans are proportionally higher than those of the 
labouring population, but still veir moderate. A very 
minute sundivision of property often exists, and the 
inheritance of one person wiU sometimes consist of 
9-lOths of a seer of nce-land, 6-18ths of the produce of 
a cocoa>nut-tree, or 2-3ds of that of a Jack-tree. Not- 
withstanding this, the peasantry of Ceylon are thought 
by Colonel Colebrook to be generally in better circum- 
stances than those qf the aojoinlng continent. They 
are not under either a zemlndary or ryotwarry settle- 
ment, and the demands of the government on the land 
rarely exceed 1-lOth part of the produce, and are some- 
times less. Under the Candyan government, the tenures 
of land were of three kinds. Some lands belonged 
wholly to the sovereign ; others were cultivated by indi- 
viduals at a government rent, of some fixed propor- 
tion of the produce ; and others, again, were granted 
as payment for the performance of specific services 
to the headmen ot different districts, chiefs, &c., 
and reverted again to the crown on the death of such 
Individuals. The latter could neither be mortgaged nor 
alienated ; the second class of lands might be transferred 


and rolls itself into ^^ll^uill 


form ; and. after bein 


sutisequentiy dried in the sun. the smaller are insertei 
into the larger pieces, and the whole i 


^ , I are made up into 

bundles of abwt 80l6s. weight. Layers, shoots, and 
transplanted stumps, ana the best means of extending 
the growth otihe cinnamon planL 
Wages are considerably higher, and provisions propmr- 
tionaliy dearer, in Ceylon than in Bengal ; the wagesof the 
labouring doss vary.in difihrent parts, from fid. per day, in 
Columbo, to 8d*, and 4id. per oay in the interior ; the 
government having interfered to fix this ratio : but 
higher wages are demanded from and given by private 
employers, according to circumstances. Those of the 
poorer classes, who possess small portions of land, rarely 
derive their support froip it exclusively, but dmploj 


in any wa^as long as the permanent rent continued to 
be paid. The lands belonging to the sovereign himself 
were cultivated on his account, or let out to the highest 
bidder, and sometimes brought a rent of l-3d or half 
the produce. The plan of redeeming the whole rent, 
above 1-lOth part of the produce, has been adopted 
by the British government with much success, and in 
those districts where the practice has prevailed the 
revenue has increased rather than diminished : for more 
lands having been brought into cultivation, 1-lOth part 
of the crops now yields as much as l-3d or l-4th part 
formerly old. Domestic animals are not numerous. 
The horse is a degenerate breed, and not aboriginal ; 
oxen, though small, are well tasted, and the chief food 
of the British troops, though eaten by none else : poul- 
try of all kinds are abundant. {Reports ots the Affitirs of 
the E. /. Comp.f Evid. of Sir A. JohnsUm^ Col. Cole- 
hr ooke^ fir.) 

Eearl Fishery .— pearl fishery in the Bay of Con- 
datchy was formerly a government monopoly, but is now 
free, and forms an annual and profitable employment to 
many of the inhabitants of the neighbouring coast. 
The pearl banks are formed by coral ridges from 6 to 10 
m. oir shore, and of a variable depth, but commonly from 
5 to 7 fatiioms below the surface. The oysters are attached 
by fibrous bands to these ridges, from within a short time 
of their bursting from the egg, to about 6^ years old, 
when they lose their hold, and drop to the sandy bottom, 
where they lie in heaps. Soon after attaining the age of 
7 years, the animals are said to perish. As many as 60 
pearls have been found in one oyster ; but such instances 
are rare, as is, indeed, the presence of pearls generally ; 
and it is said that oysters are cheaper during the season 
at Arlppo than at Fevorsham, or Colchester. During 
the November uilms, the banks are examined, and 
samples of the oysters sent to the government, who ad- 
vertise on what bank, and by how many boats, the next 
fishery is to be conducted. The season commences in 
Feb. and finishes in April : six weeks or two months, at 
the utmost, is the time allowed for its continuance. Each 
of the boats carries a tindal. or master, and 23 men, 10 of 
whom are divers, and relieve each other, 5 divers Lieiiig 
constantly at work during the hours of fishing. After they 
are taken out of the boats, the oysters are left to open 
spontaneously, die, and rut ; the stench of their putre- 
faction filling the air for many miles round Condatchy, 
till it is swept off by the S.W. monsoons. The Ceylon 
pearls are whiter than those of Ormuz, or tiie Arabian 
coast ; and the natives are extremely expert in cutting 
and drilling them. Upwards of 16,000,000 of pearl 
oysters were taken In 1836. The usual Ceylonese bo.ats 
are like the catamaran of Madras and other parts of the 
peninsula. A great number of chank shells are found. 


Salt is a government monopoly, and its manufacture, in 
leeways and pits on the sea shore, is carried on to a great 
extent in theN. and E., where it is of fine quality, and may 
be procured in greater abundance than the government 
requires, or has been able to collect. Col. Colebrooke 
believes that, before the Dutch monopoly existed, tills 
coast supplied Bengal with salt; and, indeed, the Cmrlon 
salt may be Imported at Calcutta for two thirds the price 
of the salt produced in India. There are no other manu- 
fectures or any extent or importance, if we except that 
arrack, which Is distilled from the blossoms of the 
cocoa-nut-tree, as toddy and jaghery ore from the juice ; 
while ropes, brushes, baskets, brooms, mattiiw, rafters, 
thatch for cottages, ftc., are obtained from l£e various 
MTts of the tree, in addition to the valuab^oil now 
in extensive use in England. Two steam-eifines have 
recently beeii established by a mercantile house at Co- 



lunbo, Ibr Um espretiloii of the litter, flittpetre li 
made firom the chipploM of rooks, In which nfttiUe tsi 
Ume is prevalent, mixed with wood ashes ( the mixture 
washed, and the liquor evaporated to a concentrated 
•olution, and suffered to crystallise. Lime of a most 
admirable quality, and possessing a power of adhesion 
much greater than that procured from shells, is made by 
burning the coral found upon the shores. Gunpowder 
is made by a rude process : the native pottera is coarse 


facture; no muslins are woven, nor, indeed, any thing but 
coarse cottons, and some silks. Rude images and Imple- 
ments of husbandry are made of the native metals, and 
the Singalese can work with dexterity and taste in gold 
and silver. They are generally more capable of setting 
gems than cutting them ; and excel in the manufacture 
of lacquered ware. (JDafi!p,pp.2G5->a09. ; Reports onE,I. 

TVode. — During the last few years, since the Dutch 
monopoly system has been abandoned, both the internal 
traffic and foreign trade have greatly Increased. The 
value of the Imports into the island in 1835 amounted to 
352,077/., and that of exports in the same year to 199,268/. 
The following are the values of some of the. principal 
avticles of import and export: — 
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of state for the colonies ; but the power of tfaecooiicfl Is 
Umited, and totally subservient to the authority of the 
mernor. The administration of the governor in the 
Candyan province is somewhat less absolute than in the 
rest, as there is a special council for the enactment of its 
laws, for whose approval he usually submits his mea- 
sures, whldb have afterwards torbe approved by the Queen 
in council ; the governor has, however, complete control 
over the financial department In Uie Interior, while in the 
maritime provinces be is restricted to a certain sum for 
contingent expenditure, unless authorised in exceeding it 
by his council, to whom, except on this point, he refers, or 


Imports. 

Amount. 

Exports. 

Amount. 

Cotm goodi 

Grain • - 

Opium 

Sugar 

W^aaS 

Wine • 

L. 

116,259 

141,188 

1,915 

4,529 

7,202 

9,814 

Arrack 

Arecamots 

Pep|)or - 
Cinnamon 

Cocoa nuu 
Cocoa>nut oil 

ColToe • ■ 

Pearls 

Tobacco 

L. 

7,216 

10,309 

568 

21,664 

6,700 

11,954 

60,048 

40,346 

8,387 


It will be seen that the chief inmort is grain, mostly 
rice feom India. The tobacco of Ceylon is in great de- 
mand in the S. of India, especially at Travaticore j it is 
sent also to Cochin and other ports on the Malabar coast 
and Sumatra : in the latter it is exchanged for arcca-nnts 
and rice ; at Cochin for pepper, rice, and specie. Coffee 
has hitherto been sent mostly to Great Britain and India ; 
the first export .to the Mauritius and ttio W. Indies took 
place in Nov., 1838. Besides coffee, cinnamon and cocoa- 
nut oil are the principal exports to Great Britain. Undet 
the government of the Dutch, who were the first to cul- 
tivate the cinnamon plant, that spice was strictly mono- 
polised, and severe laws were enacted against those who 
cut down or peeled trees.without the cognisance of gq- 
vcmincnt, though on their own property. Under the 
auspices of the late governor. Sir K. W. Horton, the 
monopoly was abolished in 1833 ; but the advant^es 
that would naturally have grown out of this wise measure 
have boon counteracted by laying a duty of no less than 
3s. per Ib.jor 300 per cent., ad valorem^ on the exported 
article ! This oppressive duty amounts almost to a pro- 
hibition of export ; hinders a taste from being formed 
for the article In other countries, and confines its growth 
and the trade in it to perhaps 1-1 0th part of what It would 
otherwise amount to. A great desire is manifested on the 
part of the government to render salt an important article 
of trade, and it may be exported free of duty. 

There is a canal between Calpentoen and Columbp, by 
which cargoes are conveyed during the S.W. monsoon. 
A lino road bos been constructed from Columbo to 
Candy, on which a mail-coach runs ; carriage-roads also 
extend from Columbo N. to Chllaw, and S. to Matura. 
Many rapid and unfordable streams have had iron uid 
wooden bridges thrown across them, amongst which is 
that of Paradelnla, across the Mahavllly Ganga, which 
consists of a single arch, with a span of 2(fe ft., principally 
composed of satin-wood. 

The English weights, measures, and monies, are be- 
coming universal in Ceylon. 

The Public Revenue^ in 1836, was as follows. iCeyUm 
AhnanaCt 1837.) 

L. 


u (export sad 

Import duties, Ac.) - 
Cinnamon and einnam. 
oil (sale of. In Ceylon) 


114,394 

13,029 

35,741 

5,8.U 


Saltfitims 


40,346 

82,306 


Other sources • 


24,619 


Total 6zed revenue • 299,408 
Inrldental receipts, ar- 


48,718 


Surpliurevenua 

But it Is necessary to remark that the above Is the 
amount of expenditure incurred in Ceylon only, and that 
it does not include the expmditure incurred in England 
on account of Ceylon. This latter item amounted, in 
1835,41 113,345/. 

Qoilrmment Is vested in the hands of a British go- 
vernor assisted by a council of European civil servants, 
selected either by the governor himself or the aecretary 


not, at pleasure, being empowered to carry into eflbct any 
law without their concurrence. All laws, before being 
acted upon, are published in the official gaxette, for the 
purpose of their general diffiision, witii translations into 
the Singalese and Malabar languages. 

The active business of the government is conducted by 
individuals of three different classes. Offices of the first 
and second classes are usually filled by Europeans ; the 
subordinate situations 1^ natives ; but by recent regula- 
tions, any person judged to possess sufficient qualifications, 
may fill the most important offices without reference to 
nadon or faith ; a knowledge of the English language 
being, however, considered Indispensable. Each village 
and caste has its elected headman, who is recognised by 
the government, which commonly selects native servants 
from amongst this class of people: the modeliart of 
corles, or lieuts. of districts, are appointed from this body. 

Armed Joree consists at present of four regiments of 
Infentry, the head-quarters of which are at Columbo, 
Candy, and Trincomalee ; two companies of the royal 
foot artillery ; a mounted body-guard for the governor ; 
and a regiment composed prineWUy of Malays, a fine 
body of men, near 1,500 strong. The principal fortresses 
are those of Columbo, Trincomalee, Galle, and Jafilia. 

Justice — A supreme court of justice is established at 
Columbo, with powers equivalent to those of the Court of 
Queen's Bench and Court of Chancery. It is presided 
over by three English judges, aided by two other funr- 
tionarfes, all of whom are impointed from England.' 


Trial by jury was introduced into Ceylon tqr Sir A. 
Johnston, and is now established in eveiy district. Ex- 
clusive of Columbo, the whole Island is divided into three 


circuits, viz. the N., S., and E. ; the last of which com- 
prises the old kingdom of Candy, with all the country to 
the E. of it. TKe circuits are subdivided into many dis. 
tricts, each of which has its own court, with a judge and 
three assessors, and with jurisdiction in all cases nut pt:- 
nishable with more than a fine of 10/., ond year's impri- 
sonment, or 100 lashes. The supreme court in Colinnhu 
is the sole court of appeal. Excepting in the maritime 
provinces, where arraclc drinking is prevalent, atrocious 
crimes are in general rare ; so that the courts are more 
occupied with petty litigations than serious ofibnees. 

The Religion of the Singalese is Buddhism ; but the 
upper classes profess Christianity, and many of the 
others have been converted to Mohammedanism. There 
are 16 Protdstant churches in the island, subordinate to 
the Archdeacon of Columbo, and 32 dissenting jilace^of 
worship. Roman Catholic chapels are veiy numerous, 
and 10 years ago it was believed that half the Ceylonese 
population were Christians, following the rftual mostly 
of the Romish and Dutch churches. The Hindoos In the 
N. arc worshippers of Siva. There Is a tradition amongst 
the natives that Buddh himself visitea this island, which, 
before his advent, had been inhabited by demons. There 
are numerous temples to that deity in the island, espe- 
cially in the central parts, where the Buddhic sect is most 
prevalent ; and the British government having succeeded 
to the temple patronage and other privileges belonging 
to the old kingdom of Candy, have the appointment of the 
Buddhic priests. When tne palace of Candy was taken 
by the British, a celebrated amic, believed by the natlvfs 
to be a genuine tooth of BuRh, was captured ; the pos- 
session of which is considered to insure its possessors tiie 
sovereignty of the whole island 1 Tliis relic Is annually 
exposed with great state and ceremony, and is worshipped 
by multitudes docking from all parts of the country, and 
bringing oiferings of various kinds to the priests, who 
thereby realise considerable sums : this festival lasts for 
seven oays, and the devotions are accompanied by games, 
processioD8,&c. {Joumalqf the Asiatic Soc.t\\l.\t. 101.) 

Public Education . 1831 there were 1,055 public 
and private schools in the island, about 100 of which 
were supj[)orted by govemnaont, at a yearly expense of 
3,600/.; the others have been established by the Churt'h 
Missionary and Dissenters' Missionary societies. Free 
elementary education In the English language, arith- 
metic, geography, &c., is given In these schools. The 
government schools are chiefly in the Singalese mari- 
time districts. At Columbo there is a superior academy, 
where the usual branches of a classical and matheihatiral 
education are taught. 

CtW/«sa/t<m,£f(ri6i7«,ilrfe,&c.--*In civilisation the Sin. 
galese appear to be nearly, if not quite, on a par with the 
Hindoos ; in courtesy and polish of manners they are 
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tadbrjkir to nono* but in intellectual acqulrcmentf, and 
proiiliieiHqr in the arts and Helencok. they nave made little 
advancement. Many of the male Siugalege- read and write 
in their own tongue, but this is no part of female education. 
They 'write with a sharp iron style, on talipot leases, and 
colour the traces afterwards with lamp-black. They ex- 
cel more in htrauer painting than In any other art. 
Their statuary is better than their pictures, though the 
figures of Buddh have been subject to no innovation of 
style, and are always in the same posture, of whatever 
material they may be formed. The Sing^cse colour the 
statues of their gods, and give a pupil to the eye ; which 
last ceremony Is supposed to confer all the holiness be. 
longing to the figure, and is done with much mystery 
and sofemni^. Tiiere seems to be no peculiar national 
style of architecture : the Buddhic temples are like 
^rtar structures. The Ceylonese rise at dawn, and 
retire at 9 or 10 o’clock at night ; th^ sleep either 
on mats on the floor, or on couches. Their meals are 
short and unsocial, the men and women nut often 
eating together ; there are two principal meals, one 
taken' at noon and the other .at 7 or 8 o’clock in the 
eveniog. The standing dish consists of rice with curry; 
some eat eggs and poultry; but beef is never eaten 
excepting by a very low class, who are in consequence 
held In great abhorrence: milk, ghee, oil, and fruits, 
are the other important articles of diet. The best of 
their houses are commonly of mud, with tiled roofs, and 
a single story in height ; built on a low terrace, pre- 
sonting outwardly dead walls, and having in the interior 
an open space, into which the rooms open by doors, 
which, as well os the windows, are very narrow. The 
floors are composed of clay, plastered with manure, to 
keep off tho insects, and the walls are covered with the 
same inatortal, or a coat of white clay : lime is used for 
the walls of temples only. The furniture of the houses 
consists of 2 or a stools, a few mats, and porcelain disties, 
a stone hand-mill, a pestle and mortar lor rice, a rattan 
bag for compressing seeds to procure their oil, and a few 
other indispensable articles. I'he dress of the men Is a 
handkerchief wrapped Ukc a turlwn round tlie liead, 
leaving the top exposed, and a long cloth, called topetty^ 
reaching flrom the loins to the ankles. That of the 
women is very similar ; they leave the head uncovered, 
but the end of their dress is ttirown across tlie left 
siiouider. On occasions of ceremony, both sexes wear a 
small jacket. Kings, and silver and crystal bugles, and 
otlicr ornaments, iirc commonly worn, and certain pri- 
vileged persons arc permitted to wear gold and silver 
chains and trinkets; but the Ceylonese look with 
extreme jealousy on every assumption of dress which is 
not strictly in conformity with the caste of its wearer. 
Idko the Hindoos, they admit of the four chief sulxli- I 
visions of castes, viz. tne religious, and military orders ; 
Toiessia cultivators, merchants, &c.; and Ihhoodras, 
artisans : tho first two ranks have however scarcely any 
actual existence in Ceylon, and :dl the honours and 
hereditary rank in the island are monopolised by the cul- 
tivators, at the head of the ttiird class, with whom all 
Burtmeans arc ranked, while the Moors are classed with 
tUb nsliermen at the head of the fourth order. The 
male Slngalese marry Rencrally at the age of 18 or 20, 
the females earlier. Matches are determined on and 
concluded by the parents of the parties to be affianced : 
the dowry of the woman generally consists of lu/usehold 
goods, or cattle ; seldom of land : the husband always 
pays a price for his wife. The women seldom have 
more than four or five children ; but sometimes suckle 
them for as many years : the latter are in consequence 
very backward, and often neither speak nor walk till 
upwards of two years old. Infidelity is little regarded, 
provided it be not an intrigue with a nersun of inferior 
caste : concubinage and polygamy are Indulged in by the 
men, but pluiality of husbands is more common than 
that of wives ; one woman belonging equally to several 
brothers of the same family. This, as well as other 
usages, is, however, fast disappearing before new habits, 
acquire by the extending intercourse with luuropcans. 
The CcQrlonese appear to be sincere and warm in their 
attachments. Dr. Davy disbelieves the report of the 
practice of exMsing female Infants, excepting in the 
wildest parts of the country, and then never from choice, 
but necessity, and when the parents arc on the brink of 
starving.** The sick and dying, though not openly 

5 j .. y buildings. 

1 castes are 

ISO, but* bury them with tho head 
towards tiie west. Immediatmy after a decease, the 
relatloDB, with their hair dishevelled, and begting their 
breasts, ory and embrace each other, giving utterance to 
lamentations of a highly poetical nature. (See Jotima/ qf 
Atialie 64. ) So great a misfortune is it con- 

iMered to die unlamented in this manner, that a common 
exhortation Is, *• When I die, pay me due lionours.*’ The 
common language of the Slngalese is a dialect of the San- 
scrit i the sacred language, like that of the Birmans, is the 
Fall. (i>ai*y,pp.236-.a58.; AfodrniTiaviifrr.x.aOl— 344 .) 
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I Jntfguities and Hitiory,^The proper name of this 
island IS Slngimla ; but there Is considerable uncertaiiit/ 
whence the people originated who mvo it that name, and 
who are those called Slngalese. They have a tradition 
that their ancestors came thither from the eastward 
n^u-ly 2,400 years ago ; some modern authors think, on 
the other band, that they were a colony of Singh»^ or 
Uajpoots, who arrived here about 600 years d. c. 
Toijeya (perhaps of the royal house of Sakya Singhs of 
Magadha, the native country of Buddh, but evidently tin* 
same as tho Sanscrit Vdava) is tlie first king of Ceylon 
mentioned In history, and is said to have found the inland 
uncultivated, and inhabited only by demons ; the same 
circumstance is handod down respecting Buddh. It 
very doubtful whether the latter Individual ever viAftou 
Ceylon ; the demons subdued ^ him, or rather his dis- 
ciples, were In all likelihood the veddabs, who were driven 
to the recesses of the luterlor. From the ruins of cities, 
tanks, aqueducts, extensive canals, bridges, temples, ^c.. 
at Maiitotte, Trincomalee, and elsewhere, on tlie E 
coast, along the course of the Mahavilly Gimga, at 
Anorajhapoora (the ancient Slngalese capital;, and 
other places, Ceylon had evidently been at a reinoU 
period a rich, populous, and comparatively civiIisiHl 
country. In the (ilh century lb was the chief mart lor 
eastern commerce. In 1505 the Portuguese funned set- 
tlements on the W. and S. coasts, and received a tribuie 
of cinnamon from the king of Candy, on condition of 
defending Ceylon against me Arabian pirates. 'J bey, 
as well as the Dutch who expelled them, alter a long 
and sanguinary struggle in the next century, and the 
English, who si^rseded the latter, became, soon after 
the conquest or their first enemies, involved hi hos- 
tilities with tlieir native allies. In 1815 the Caiidyaus 
entreated the interference of the British, to drive a 
tyrannical sovereign from the throne, an object soon 
effect'd; and Candy has since become a part of the 
British dominions. A harassing rebellion broke out 
there in 1817,'^hich was nut quelled till 1819, since Ihcn 
uninterrupted tranquillity has prevailed throughout the 
island. (Davy^ pp. 132—293.; UamtUon's E. J. Gaz. i. 
387. : Mud. Trav. vol. x.) • 

CHABLIS, a town of France, d^. Yonne, cap. 
cant., on the Seray, lOm. E. Auxerre. Pop. 2,458. U is 
principally distinguished by its excellent while wines, 
which the French epicures take with oysters. Accord- 
ing to Jullien, they are spiriteux^ sans itre trupfumeuxs 
out du carp*, de la Jincssc^ et un parfutn trii-n^reable. 
{Topojiraphie de rignobies^ p. 101.) 

CllAlHAR, or iQjElBAK, a town of Araliia, in El- 
Iledjaz. Lat. ;i50 N., long. 39° 30' E., 152 m. N.E Me- 
dina. Pup. said to be 50,000. It is the cap. of, and 
giveft name to, an independent sovereignty of Jews, the 
ucscundaiits, according to their own assertion, of the 
Trans-.lordanic Tribes, Reuben, Gad, and Manasscli. 
They have a character for bravery and learning ; lint 
the terra Beni-Chaibar is so odious among Mohamincdana 
that its application is regarded as an insult. In niHiinei s 
mid appearance the Jews of Chaibar do not differ from 
other Arabs: their state has existed upw'ards of I](>0 

S cars ; and though the town was captured by Mohammed 
1 the 7th llejra, a. d. 628, it still remains flourishing anti 

S owerful.* It was here that Mohammed received from u 
ewess a poisoned egg, professedly to tost his prophetic 

E owers, which laid the seeds of the disorder under wliith 
e finally sank, about 4 years afterwards. {Ben. iW. 42. ; 
Ahut^Vvd. DiSd'ip. Arab., 75. ; Fit. Mah., 87. 92. ; Nie- 
buhr, Descrip, de VArab., 326.) 

CHAIM A R, or KHAIMAR, a city of Aralda, Djebel 
Yemen, within the territory of Habchid-u-Bbkel, but 
subject to the Imon of Yemen Proper. Lat. 16<> 17' N., 
long. 420 52' £. Pop. 10.000? The town is well built 
and strongly fortified ; but the Inhab. are rebellious, ami 
it is only by means of strong garrisons and contiimal 
care, that the Iman is enabled to maintain his authority. 
(Niebuhr, Descrip, de PArab., 221.) 

CUALICUT, a town of Tigrc in Abyssinia, in a fine 
v^ley, 100m. 8.E. Axum ; lat. ISOfiO' N., long. 40O40'K. 
Pop. 8,000.? It is now the ordinary residence of the 
sovereign. The palace of \he prince, and the church, 
sidd to be the finest in Abyssinia, are its principal 
buildings. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, or CHAALONS, a elty 
of France, cap. d6p. Marne, on the Marne, in the middle 
of extensive meadows, 27 m. S.E. Rheims ; lat. 48*^57' id" 
N.. long. 40 22^ E. Pop., ex com., 12,930. 'i'he Marne 
formerly traversed the town, but since 1788 it h.is 
skirted it, in a new channel dug for the purpose, ami 
crossed by a magnifleent stone bridM. Two small nillu- 
enti of the Marne run through the town, it is siir- 
rounded by old ‘walls in pretty good preservation. W Uh 
the excepnon of that which leads from the bridge to tlie 
Hotel de V 111c the afreets are narrow and crooked ; houses 


* Burckhardt, who did not vIhU this diRtrlet, hilleves dwi th« 
Jewish colony hasdlsappeond : hut he acknowledges thatuc nun. 
men Imp^on at Mecca and lyidda U oiqiasad to Uiis bCUiir (rroe. 
ilrafr. U. 407.) 
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lunnlly mean, not a few being of wood. The eathednU, 
consecrated In 1147, and rebuilt In 1G72, is a targe fabric, 
of Greek and partly of Gothic architecture. The 
deVllle and the H6tel de Prefecture are both fine 
buildings : the Porte St. Croix has a good effect, and 
there is a splendid promenade, called the Sard. It is the 
seat of a bishopric, and has a court of primary jurisdio 
tion, a commercial tribunal, a departmental college, a 
primary normal school, a diocesan seminary, a school of 
practical geometry, design, fee., a botanical garden, a 
society of agriculture, commerce, fee., and a public 
library, with 20,000 toIs. But the most important estab- 
lishment belonpng to the town is the royal school of 
arts and trades, at which 450 pupils are maintained, at 
the expense of ^vemment, exclusive of those who })ay. 
It has also a theatre, manege, fee. Different branches of 
the woollen, linen, and cotton manufactures, are carried 
on in the town ; there are also extensive tanneries, and a 
good deal of trade Is carried on with Paris, fee., in wine, 
com, wool, hemp, rape-oil, &c. La Caille, the astrono- 
mer, and D'Ablancourt, the translator, were natives of 
Chaalons. i 

This is a very ancient town : it has been repeatedly 
taken and pillaged, and was once much more consider- 
able than at present. AttUa was defeated under its walls 
in 451. In 1591 and 1592 it burned the bulls of Pope 
Gregory XIV. and Clement VIll. against Henry Iv. 
In 1814 it was for a while the central point of the oper- 
ations of Napoleon. (Hugo, art. Marne.) 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE, or CHALLON, a town 
of France, d6p. Sa6ne-et- Loire, cap. arrotid., in a fertile 
plain, on the right bank of the Sadne, which here forms 
an island, in which Is situated the suburb St. Laurent, 
34 m. N. MAcon ; lat. 490 46' 53" N., long. 40 51' 8" E. 
Pop., ex cant., 12|4(i0. It is pretty well built, but the 
streets are narrow, dirty, ana ill paved : it has a fine 
quay on the Sadne, and is connected with its suburb by 
a stone bridge of five arches. There is a cathedral, and 
a hdtel de ville ; but the objects most wortliy of attention 
are the Hospice St. Laurent, in the suburb of that name, 
and the Hdpital St. Louis, both large establishments, 
and exceedingly well managed. The Uttei is an asylum 
for indigent ola persons and orphans, 'i'hcie are some 
fine promenades, one of which, at the head of the (.anal 
du Centre, is ornamented with an ohclisk, in honour of 
Napoleon The bishopric has l>ef*n sui'iirossetl; but it 
has a court of nrimary jurisdiction, a tribunal of com- 
merce, adep. college, a school of design, a public library 
with 10,(100 volumes, a theatre, A-e. 

Challon is very favourably situated for n commercial 
entrepdt, communicating with the Mediterranean by the 
Rhdne and Sadne, and tlie canals connected with them, 
and with the North Sea by the c.'inol of the centre, con- 
structed In 1792. It Is also crossed by several great roads. 

It is very ancient, and was for some time the capital of 
the kingdom of Burgundy. It suftcred severely during 
the civil wars of the I6th century, and not a little from 
the invasion of the allies in 1814. Ic was formerly very 
unhealthy; but in this respect it has been materially 
improvco, by the better drainage of tho surrounding 
country, and the greater attention paid to cleanliness in 
the town, though in both these respects it might still be 
very considerably Improved. The famous Abelard died 
here in 1 142. (Hugo, art. Sa6ne-et-Lotre.) 

CHAM AS (Sl^), a town of France, dep. Bouchci- 
du-Rhdne, on the N. bank of the lagoon de Aerre, 23 m. 
N.W. Marseilles. Pop. 2,4^. It is well built, has a 
handsome church, and Is celebrated for its oils and olives, 
which it shipt feom its port on the lagoon. It is divided 
into two portions by. a hill, through which a large tunnel 
has been cut for a channel of communication. It has an 
important powder magazine, which supplies Toulon and 
the fortresses dependent upon it. In the vlciniu is a 
Roman bridge, of a single arch, having a triumphal arch 
at each extremity. (Hugo, art. Bouches^du.Rh^ ; 
Diet. GSog.) 

CHAMliERTIN, a famous vineyard of France, d^p. 
C6te d*Or, a few miles N.E. Beaune. It occupies Miout 
25 hectares, and produces at an average from 130 to 150 
pipes of burgundy , qut joint A une belle oouleur 
oeaucoup de seve et de moclleux, de la finesse, un goAt 
parfalt.et le- bouquet le plus suave.'* (JuUien,u. 106.) 
Chambertin was the favourite wine of Ixiuls Xlv. and 

** cSSlS^ERY, a city of Savoy, ofwhlch it is the cap., 
on the left bank of the Aysse, in an elevated and 
fertile valley, 110 m. W.N.W. Turin, and 43m. S. S.W. 
Geneva; lat. 450 34' N.. long. 50 49' £. Pop. 13,000. 
This city presents little worthy of notice; it has one 
good street, but most of the others are crooked, dark, 
and sombre. There are several squares adorned with 
fountaips: and most of the bouses are three stories in | 
height. Chief public buildings, the cathedral, the HOtel i 
Dlewr principal hospital, the barracks constructed by 
the Ifench, and the manufactory of sllk-nuies, for 
which Cliambery has long been relebrated The pMace 
Is an old castle, In no way remarkable. The churches | 
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exhibit gaudy decorations; in one, however, there la 
some good painted glass. The city was formerly forti- 
fied; but the walls nave been removed, and the ipaoa 
they occupied is laid out as public walks. 

Cliambery Is the seat of the superior iudiclal tribunal, 
and the militoiy governor of the duchy, of an arch- 
bishopric, a royal Jesuits' college, the academy of Savoy, 
fee. It has societies of agriculture and commerce, a 
public library, theatre, public baths, and many charitable 
institutions. Besides gauze, other silk fabrics, lace, hats, 
Idkther, soap, fee. ore manufactured ; and there is some 
trade in liqueurs, wines, lead, copper, and various other 
articles. The environs abound in vineyards, w*oods, and 

K Icturesque scenery. Near Chambery is the country 
ouse of Xes Charroettes, once the residence of Mad. de 
Warens and Rousseau. This dty is supposed to stand 
near, though not upon, the site of the ancient Lemht^ 
cum. It was taken by the French in 1792, who maxto It 
the cap. of the dcp. of Mont-Blanc, and retained it till 
the second treaty of Paris, In November, 1815. (Diet 
Gioeraphigue s Simond; Bakewetl, &c.) 

CHAMBORD, a village and royal castle of France, 
dep. Loir-etrCher, on the Cosson, lU m. E. Blola. The 
village is inconsiderable, and the place derives its entire 
importance from its castle, one or the most magnificent 
and best preserved in France. This noble edifice waa 
commence by Francis 1., after his return from Spain. 

I He is said to have employed 1,800 workmen for 12 years 
I upon It ; and here, in 1640, he entertained his Illustrious 
rival Charles V. The building was still further en- 
I larged b\ Henry II., and finished by Louis XIV., who 
I frequently inhabited it during the early part ot his reign. 

! The Bourgeois GenttUtotume of Molf£re was acted, fur 
the first time, at a l6te given here hy Louis, in October, 
1670. Stanislaus Leezinsky, king of Poland, occupied 
this castle for nine years previously to his being put in 
possession of tlie duchy of Lorrairih. In 1748 It was 
assigned by Louis XV. to Marshal Saxe, who spent iu it 
the evening of his days in almost regal splendour. After 
many vicissitudes, it was given by Napoleon to Marshal 
BerthJer ; and having been sold by his widow, in 1820, it 
was bought by subscription for the Due de Bordeaux, to 
nhnm its nossossion has since been confirmed by a 
1 ‘isiun of tne courts. 

The casMc Is buried in deep woods, and its situation is 
rather low and damp. It is of vast extent, in the (Gothic 
«ry|p, .and has a profusion of towers, turrets, and mi. 
narets. llciug built of black stone, it has a heavy appear- 
ance. The interior is very mo^ificent. The grand 
staircase is so contrived that persons ascending and de- 
scending do not see each other ; It has two fine chapels, 
and many spacious apartments and splendid ceilings. 
Its gorgeous fbrniture was sold by auction during the 
Revolution ; and the beautiful tapestry that adorned the 
apartments of Francis I., Louis XiV., and Marshal 
Saxe, was burned, as the surest way of getting at the 
gold and silver with which It was embroidered; but, 
luckily, the castle itself was not injured. The park is of 
great extent, comprising above 12,000 arpents. (There is 
an excellent account of this castle in Hugo, art. Loir-fU 
Cher; sec also Inglis's Switzerland,&c. p. 361.) 

CHAMOND (ST.), a town of France, dto. Loire, 
cap. cant , in a fine valley at the confluence of the Gier 
and the Ban, H m. N .E. St. Etienne. Pop. 9,000. It is 
a thriving, industrious town, is well built, has a hand- 
some promenade, a departmental college, a fine parish 
church, and public baths. On a hill above the town are 
the ruins of the ancient castle, destroyed during tho 
Revolution. The manufacture of ribbons, laeets (laces ), 
fee., is very cxteiisl'-cly carried on. In 18C»7 there were 
only, here and at St. Etienne, 3 feames for making laces ; 
whereas there were, in 1882, 2,200 frames I It has, 
also considerable cast-iron and nail-works. (Hugo, art. 
Loire.) 

CHAMOUNY,or CHAMOUNIX, a celebrated val- 
ley of Savoy, prov. Faucigny, immediately N.W. of Mont 
Blanc, by which, and others of the Pennine Alps, It is 
bounded on Its S. and E. sides, and on the W. and N. by 
Mont Breven and the AiguiUes Rouges. Its length, 
N.E. to S.W., according to Mr. BakewelLls about 12m., 
audits breadth at the bottom in most parts exceeds a 
mile ; but including the mountain slopes and tides. It Is 
as much as 9 m. In breadth, and may he reckoned 22 m. 
in length, from its head at the Go1-ae-Baime to its outlet 
at the torrent of tho Dloza, near Servos. The averago 
height of this valley above the sea Is about 3,400 ft. ; 

Arve rises at is upper end, and Intersects It in itt entire 
length, escaping into the valley of Sdrvot through arldM 
of granitic rock. “The pines and larches which dothe the 
lower parts of the mountains give a sombre iqppearanee to 
the W. end of the valley ; and this effect is increased by the 
unvaried snows of Mont Blanc, which hang over It. But 
after passing the priory of Chamounlx, the scene changes, 
and to this dreary magnificence succeeds a series of majes- 
tic pyratnids, called AiguiUet, or needlea, of astonishing 
height, and too steep to admit of the snows retting on 
them at any season. The valley, whlck becomes nar- 
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fOW 9 r, U richly onuunented with trees ; and tho Arre, 
ruahlisir hetweeu finely-clothed rock« and urccipices.adds 
Ula and beauty to the scene. The little villaite of Argen- 
tiore, with its church and glittering spire, and the two 
AiguUki above it, together with the cheerfiil appearance 
of cultivation, form a landscape sublimely picturesque.* 
{XttOy, by J. Cander.) Theoverage height of the mountain- 
range on the S. aide of Chamounlx Is about 6,000 it. ; but 
the prlncipalAigiifllrs on this side, vis. those of Ctormos ; 
the A. Verte, de Dm, d’Argentiere, de la Tour, &c., rise 
from 1 l,000to 13,00011. above the level of thesea. BetWMU 
these AiguiOes are situated the numerous glaciers which 
consitute the chief interest of the valley, to the very bot- 
tom of which they descend. Nowhere else in the Alps 
are the glaciers of equal magnitude ; those In the Ber- | 
neso Oberland ore not to be compared with them. 
** Could wo,” says Mr. Bakowell, '* suppose a torrent, I 
nearly a mile in breadth and several hundred feet in | 
depth, to be descending down the side ot a mountain, 
rolling waves over each other more than 60 ft. in 
height, and the whole to be Instantly consolidated and 
split Into angular fragments on the surface, we might 
have a tolerably correct notion of a glacier." 

These mountains of ice arc foriucd by the consolida- 
tion of the snow lodged in the high Alpine valleys. As j 
the surface of the snow thaws and percolates through j 
the mass, it is again frozen, and acts as a cement ; and 
Iqr a repetition of this process, the whole mass is con- 
verted Into solid ice ; not so compact, however, as that of 
rivers or lakes ; for it is full of air-bubbles, owing to the 
mode of its formation. Entering the valley from the 
S.W., the first glaciers met with are those of Taconay 
and de Boissont, succeeding which are the more con- 
siderable ones of Montanvert, de Bois, d’Argontiere, de 
}a Tour, &c. The glacier do Bois, at the foot of tire 
Aiguille du Dru, and about f league E. of the village 
of Chamounlx, is the largest of all : it is upwards of 7 m. 
in length, and in some places more than a mile broad ; 
It is, In fact, the terminus of the Mer de Glace. (6'ee | 
Mont Blanc.) Near Its fool, the Arvelrun, a tributary ' 
of the Arve has its source in an Ice cavprn, which varies 
in size at dlflbrent periods of the year ; but Is sometimes 
as much as 100 ft. In height. On the W. side of the val- 
ley, Mont Breven and the AtguiUes Jiouges (so called 
from their reddish colour) form an unbroken ridge, but 
of a much less elevation than that on the opposite side 
of Chamouny. Mont Breven, however, 8,500 ft. above the 
level of the sea, ** offers the finest view of the whole 
mass of Mont Blanc, of all the numerous sites whence it 
can be seen." (Murray's Hand-book.) The Col-dc- 
J)alme,atthe N. E. end of the valley, and 3,0(K) ft. above 
it, affords also a full and magnificent view of the gigantic 
group. Across this mountain one of the roads from Cha- 
mounv into the Valais passes. The climate is rigorous : 
tho winter in the valley of Charaounix lasts from October 
to May, during which season the snow usually lies to the 
depth of 3 ft., while at the village of Tour, the highest 
In the valley, it often attains the depth of 12 or 13 ft. In 
summer, the thermometer at noon commonly stands no 
higher than from 57° to 63° ; it rarely xeaches 68° Fahr. 
Barley and other kinds of corn, pulse, hemp, mid some 
fruits, are grown, and a good many cattle are reared. The 
hooey of Chamountx is of a very fine quality. Tlie to- 
tal pop. of the valley in 1825 was estimated at 2,700. 
There are several small villages : that of Prieurc, or 
Chamounlx, par etceUence^ on the right bank of the 
Arve, towards the centre of the valley, has a pop. of 
■bout 1,700, several good inns, and ** displays almost the 
hustle of an English watering-place in the most retired, 
heretofore, of the Alpine valleys." (Murray.) It ori- 
gluated in a Benedictine convent, founded here at tiie 
end of the 11th century by Count Ayinon of Geneva. 
Hie other chief villages are Onches, Argentiere, Le 
Bolssons, and Tour. (EbeLt Manuel du Voyageur ; 
BakeuteUi CtUendario Sards . ; Murray's Hand-book.) 

CHAMPAGNE, the name of an oldprov. of France, 
In the E. part of the k. adjacent to Franche Comtfi and 
Lorraine, now distributed among the dents, of the 
Ardennes, Marne, Haute Maine, Aube, Gonne, and 
8eine-et-Mame. Champagne is also the name of several 
•mall towns in dillbrent parts of France. 

CHAMPLAIN (LAKE* OF), a long and narrow lake, 
prindpally in the U. btates of N. America, between 
Mew Torn and Vermont, and having its N. extremity in 
Lower Canada. This lake occupies a considerable part 
of what has been called the Great Glen of N. America ; 
that is, the remarkable hollow or chasm, stretching N. 
frra New York to the St. Laurence, a distance of about 
^ m. The glen is occimled from New York to Glen*s 
130 m./1nr the Hudson ; thence for 21 or 22 m. to 
L^e ChampMn, by a table-land which, in its highest 
is only 140 ft. above the level of the tides in the 
^0 lake extends N. and S. 110 m., with a 
hroadth varying from | to 14 m t but it is, in general, 
72**^*S*7®^ * distance, ET or 70 m. from the lake to 
55 * 1 ^ ^ traversed by the river llichelieu,or 

Clittnhly, the outlet of the lake, which is p.irUy navigable 
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by vessels of 150 tons, and throughout by river barges. A 
canal has been constructed uniting Lake Chatnpliun and 
the navigable portion of' the Hudson ; so thift there is 
now a direct inland navigation, which, by a little outlay 
on the Uichelieu, might be made suitidile for steamers, 
from New York to the St. Laurence, between Montreal 
and Quebec. (Darbys Gordon's Gaz. qfHew Yorkt Ac.) 

CHAMPON, or CHOOMPHOON, an ini. town of 
Lower Siam, on the road between Ligor and Bangkok, 
on the E. bonk of a river about 7 m. W. Uie Gulph of Siam ; 
lat. 10°6F N.,long.99°23'E. Pop. 8,000,? In 1826, It 
was stockaded, and considered by the Siamese an Im- 
portant raillery post. Tin, good timber for ship-build- 
Iim, and excellent rattans, are found in its vicinity. 
(CrautfSurd's Mission to Siauh Ac., p. 443.) . 

CHANDlA, an Inl. town of Hindostan, prov. Gund- 
wanah, cap. dist. of same name, between two smidl 
rivers, 62 m. S. Nagpoor ; lat. 20° 4^ N., long. ^° 22' E. 
Its walls are 6 m. In circuit, and from 15 to 20 ft. in 
height, built of freestone well cemented, and flanked by 
round towers. Its interior consists of straggling streets, 
detached houses, gardens, and plantations. In 1803 It 
coutained 5,000 houses ; In 1822 only 2,800. In Its centre 
there is a fort called Bala Killa. Chanda was taken 
by the British In 1818, when it was found to contain a 
good deal of treasure and valuable property, brought 
thither for security. (Hamilton's E. I. Gaz. i. 390, 301.) 

CHANDBRNAGORB, a marit. town of Hindostan, 
prov. Bengal, belonging to tho French, built on the W. 
bank of the Hooghly river, 16 m. N.N.W. Calcutta, and 
in point of situation, in every resiiect superior to that 
city; lat. 22° 49^ N., long. 88° E. In 1814 it had a 
pop. of 41,000, and its reveime amounted to 32,150 rupees 
a year. Since that period, however, both have probably 
diminished considerably ; for the autlior of ** Sketches 
in India,** speaking of this place, says, ** large lofW 
houses and warehouses, discoloured, decaying, and half 
enipty, speak of lofty speculations and disappointed 
hopes. A forsaken monastery completes the picture.** 
The streets are straight and well-paved, but now piesent 
nothing but a scene of solitude and desertion ; and tha 
trade, formerly so flourishing, has been reduced to a mero 
nothing. " I saw," says Bishop Heber, **no boats load- 
ing or unloading at the quay, no porters with burdens in 
the streets, no carts, no market-people, and, in fact, only 
a small native bazaar, and a few dismal-looking European 
shops." There are some manufactures of cotton cloths ; 
the commerce is chiefly in opium. 'J'he territory origin- 
ally attached to this town extended to 2 m. along the 
river, and 1 m. inl. : about 2 m. below Chandernagore are 
the ruins of a sufierb house, the country residence of its 
farmer governors. The French, in 16^6, obtained per. 
mission to establish this settlement, which they subse- 
quently appropriated and fortified. In 1757, It was token 
by the British, who destroyed the fortifications It was 
restored to the French, in 1816. (Hamilton's E. 1. Gaz., 
i. 891-2. ; Mod. Trav. ix.) 

Cll ANDORE, a considerable Inl. town of Hindostan, 
prov. Caudeish, presid. Bombay, 68 m. W.N.W. Au- 
rungabatl, lat. 2fl» 19' N., long. 74^ 19* K. It has a most 
formidable position on a rock, commanding one of the 
best passes on the range of hills on which it is sitiiaicd, 
and is finite inaccessible every where but at tlie gatuxiuy 
where it is strongly fortified. It however surrendered 
without much resistance to the British arms, both In 
1804 and 1818. (Hamilton's E. I. Gaz. i. 392.) 

I CH.ANTIDUN, a large iiil. town of Siam, cap. of tho 
j rich distr. of tho same name, at the foot of the mountain 
I chain separating it from Cainboja, on the tl. bank of a 
river 18 in. E. the Gulph of Siam, and 15U m. S.E. Bang- 
kok ; lat. 12° 45' N., long. 102° 18' E. It is a place of 
considcralile trade ; its uifef export is pepper, to the 
amount of 30,000 or 40,000 piculs yearly. Cardamoms, 
rosewood, dye-woods, ship timber, hides, horns, ivory, 
lac, and benzoin, are products of the Chantlbun distr. 
Near the town are mines of precious stones. (Cratufurd's 
Mission, p.AAOl.) 

CHANTILLY, a neat town of France, d^p. Oise, on 
the Nouette, and on the road from Paris to Amiens, 
24 m. N. of the former. Pop. 2,416. It has a fine hos- 
pital, endowed by the last prince of Condfi. This tuu n 
is distinguished by its industry and manufactures of 
cotton and porcelain ; but it owes all its celebrity to its 
having been, since 1632, the seat of the family of Conric, 
and to the vast sums they expended on the formation 
and emliellishment of Its castle, pork, gardens, &c. The 
castle was one of the largest and finest structures of the 
kind In France ; the ** grand Condfi " lived here in regal 
magnificence ; and the entertainments given by him to 
Louis XIV. were so splendid as to excite the jedousy of 
the monarch. But the glories of Chantilly have disap- 
peared. and cotton-mills occupy the sites where Racine, 
Molifire, and BoUeau, used to recite their c/nifs d^Auvres 
amid the applauses of ail that was beautiful 
▼alrous in France. w 

The Grand ChSteau, rebuilt In .1770, was des^verl 
doyiug the Revolution, and all tlut now remains is tlie 
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Petit ChAteaUf the Chateau D'En^Meut and the itablei : 
the latter, coiigtructed between 1719 and 1736, are aii<> 
equalled In Europe. The remidni of the Admiral de 
Colfgnl, butchered at the masaacre of St. Bartholomew, 
are interred in the pariah church of Chantillv. 

The foreat of Cbantiily occupies a apace or about 3, MO 
hectares, (ff^, art. mac, Ac.) 

CI1APEL*^-LE-F111tH, a market town and pur., 
Engiand, co. Derby, hund. High Peak, on the decllYity 
of a hill rialng from an extensive ana fertile vale, sur. 
rounded by lofty eminences, 11m. N.W. by W. Derby, 
1G7 in. N.W. by N. London. Pop.(1831) 3,220. The town is 
not lighted, and only partially paved. There is one cotton 
mill, employing about 120 hands, and many of' the lower 
classes are employed in weaving for the Manchester 
bouses. At White Hall Mill is a considerable manu- 
factory of nafier. There is a brewery in the town, and 
nails are also made. Here is an establishment for ware- 
lionsing goods, the place being a medium of comrau- 
iiication between Manchester and Sheffield, and having in 
consequence a large carryiiig trade. The town is one of 
the polling places for the election of mems. for the N .div. 
of the CO. Besides the par. church, a neat edifice witb*a 
square tower, there is a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. 
There is also an endowed school at Chapel-en-lo.Frith, 
and another at Bowden’s Edge. A library has been 
recently established. Load and coal mines and quarries 
arc worked in the vicinity. The Peak Forest lime-works 
lie 3 m. K. of this town, and communicate by railway 
aith the Peak Forest canal. The par. includes the 
townships of Bowden's Edge, Bradshaw's Edge, and 
Combe’s Edge. Market-day, Thurs. Fairs, Feb. 7-, Mar. 
24. and 29., April 19. and 30., May 31., July 7., Aug. 19., 
Oct. 1.3., Nov. 9. 

OllAUD, a town and bor. of England, co. Somerset, 
hund. Kingsbury East, io an elevated situation, near 
the S. border of the co., 11 m. N. Lyme Regis, The 
old municipal bor., which is a jparish of itself, com- 
prised an area of 62 acres, ana had in 1H31 a pop. 
of 2,.^11 ; but the area of the new municipal bor. has 
been increased so as to raise its pop. in 1831, to about 
8,000, mostly dcqiciident on the manufacture of lace ; to 
the extension of which the increase of the pop. between 
1821 and 1831 is ascribed. It has an old town-hall, an 
extensive market-place, a church with a tower and bells, 
a well-endowed hospital for the mainteii.'uice of old and 
infirm persons belonging to the parish, and is well bu|i- 
plied with water. Fiurs, Ist Wednesday in M.ay, August, 
and November. Market-day, Monday. Cliard was rimde 
a bor. by Edward I., and elected meins, to 9 parliaments, 
when it lost the privilege. 

CllAKEN'l'K, an inland dep. of France, distr. of the 
W., formed principally out of the ancient nrov. of 
Angoumols ; it takes its name from the Cnarcnte, 
by which It is traversed; and has N. the Deux Sevres 
and Vienne, E. Haute Vienne, S. Dordogne, and W. 
the Charciite Inferieure. Area 603,250 hectares. Pop. 
86.5,126. Surface diversified by a great number of little 
hills. Soil various, being mostly thin, sec, et briUanf, or 
clayey and encumbered with moisture ; the latter prevails 
In the arrond. of Confolens, where there are no fewer 
than 62 shallow lakes, or itanee^ some of them of con- 
siderable extent ; there is also m the latter arrond., and in 
that of Barbezieux, a large extent of heath and waste laud. 
Principal corn crops, wheat, maslin (a mixture of wheat 
and rye), maize and millot, rye, barley, and oats ; but, 
owing to the inferiority of the soil, the. returns .ire 
among the poorest in France, and the produce is in- 
sufficient for the consumption. The principal wealth of 
the dep. consists in its vineyards, which cover about 
100,000 hectares. Their produce is mostly converted 
Into eau-de-vie^ the superiority of that made at Cognac 
being universally acknowledged. Hemp, flax, and po- 
tatoes, are extensively cultivated. Tno woixls cover 
above 74.000 hectares ; and the produce of chesnuts, in 
183.5, was reckoned at 1.58,000 hectolitres. Truffies are 
abundant, the value of those sold being estimated at 
about 300,000 fr. a year. There are, comparatively, few 
horses ; but cattle, sheep, and hogs, are abundant : wolves, 
foxes, otters, &c., are pretty common, but wild boars 
have become rare. The minerals are antimony, lead, 
iron, gypsum, &c. ; the last two being wrought to a con- 
siderable extent. Besides the iron-works, there are very 
extensive distilleries, with paper-works (see Anoou- 
LEUB), tanneries, and maiiura^ures of linen, canvas, 
cordage, cloth, hats, earthenware, &c. ; but, according to 
Hugo, Cindmtrie y est exmpliUment eiaiionnaire. The 
dep. returns 5 mem. to the Chaniber of Deputies, and 
has about 2,600 electors. Public revenue, in 1831, 
7, 108,389 fir. Principal towns Angoul^me, Cognac^ Ruffiec, 
Coniblens, &c. 

CHARENTE INFE'RIEURB, a maritime drp. of 
France, on the W. coast, deriving, like the foregoing, Its 
namlRfrom the Charente, by which it is Intersected; 
havlA N. Vendee, N.E. Deux Sevres, E. Charente, 8. 
the Gironde, and Vi. the Atlantic Ocean. Area, in- 
cluding that of tlie Islamds of Oleron, BA, and Aix, 


654,680 hectares. Pop. 449,649. Surface flat, and In part 
marshy ; soil partly Mght, calcareous, and gravelly, ami 
partlv heavy and clay<^. Principal crops, wheat, maslin, 
rye, barley, maize ami millet, and oats. The rotation 
is, Ist voar wheat; 9d rye, or some other groin; during 
the 3a year the ground remains untllled. serving as a 
kind of pasture for shera ; in the 4th year the old routine 
recommences. Rent of arable and pasture land varies 
ftom 8«. to 36f . «n acre. About half the dep. Is culti- 
vated by proprietors, who possess from 60 to 100 and 160 
acres ; the other half Is occupied 1^ farmers, whose farms 
may vary' from Sr>0 to 700 acres, and who are said to be 
prosperous. About 1 1 2,000 hectares are occupied by vine- 
yards, whose product, like those of the Charente, Is 
mostly converted into eau-de-vie. The forests cover 
above 70,000 hectares. Pastures extensive and excel- 
lent, furnishing food for a great number of cattle, excellent 
horses, and sheep. Minerals not of much Importance ; 

; but there are In the dra. very extensive salt marshes, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of 'Marennes, which 
I furnish large quantities of salt. In summer, the marshes 
are unhcalthi^ but otherwise the climate Is mild and 
: salubrious. This dep. has great facilities for commerce. 
It has several deep hays and excellent ports, and, exclu- 
sive of the Charente, which has Rochefort near its 
mouth, It Is watered by the navigable rivers Seudre and 
Sevre, from the latter of which there is a canal to La 
Rochelle, and is skirted on the S. by the Gironde. The 
fishery of sardines, oysters, Ac., Is extensively carri^ 
on, and vessels are also fitted out for the rod fishery. La 
Rochelle, Rochefort, and the other ports, have also a 
considerable share of the colonial and coasting trade of 
France. With the exception of the salt manufacture and 
distillation, manufacturing industry is not prosecut^ 
on a large scale ; but ogarse woollen stuffs, soap, fine 
earthenware, glass, Ac., are produced ; and there are also 
tanneries and sugar refineries. Thc^cp. is divided Into 
6 arrond., returning 6 meins, to the Chamber of Dep. ; 
and has 2,900 electors. Principal towns, I.a Rochelle, 
Rochefort, Saintes, and St. Jean d’Angcly. {QJ^cM 
Tables published by French government ; HugOt arts. 
Charente and Charente Inferieure-i Fart. Paper^ No. 

84., BOSS. 18360 

CHARENTON-I.E-PONT,a town of France, dAp. 
Seine, cap. cant., agreeably situated on the Marne, near 
its confluence with the Seine, 4 m. S.E. Paris. 'Pop. 
2,578. It lias several country liouscg, among which is the 
one occupied 1^ the famous GabrieJIe d’Estrhes. The 
Marne is here crossed by a bridge, the possession of 
which has always been regardetl as of material import- 
ance to thef defence or attack of Paris ; and it has fre- 
quently been the scene of obstinate conflicts, the last 
of which took place in JS14, when it m’hs forced by the 
allies. It unites the town with the village of Charen- 
ton-St.-Mnurfce. There is here an excellent lunatic 
as>luin, founded in 1741, and capable of accommodating 
4(16 patients. Tlie Protestants had formerly a large 
church in this village, in which synods were held In 
1623, 1631, and 1644 ; but it was demolished in 1666, after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. (liugOt art. 
Seine, &r.) 

CHARITF/ (LA), a town of France, dAp. NiAvre, cap. 
cant., at the foot of a hill planted with vines, on the 
right bank of the Loire, over which it has a fine bridge. 
Fop. 4,947. It was formerly fortified, and much more 
considerable than at present; it is very Indiflbrently 
built, but is celebrated for Its manufactures of coarse 
jewellery, buttons, glass, earthenware, woollen stuflk, Ac. 

CH ARK OFF. See KHARKOFr. 

CHARLEROY, or CHARLEROI, a fortlfled and. 
important manufacturing town of the prov. of Ilataiault, 
in Belgium, on the navigable river Sambre, 33 m. S. of 
Bnissds, lat. 60o 23' N., long. 40 2.V E. It is built on 
the side of a steep hill, ana contains a pop. of nearly 

7.000, who are occupied chiefly in working the extensive 
coal mines of the district, and in numerous fron foiin. 
dries and glass works. The town is in the centre of the 
peat coal- basin of Charleroy, and In 1836 it had 72 mines 
in active operation, producing annually about 900,000 
tons of coal, the half being of good quality, a third 
middling, and the remaining sixth part inferior, called 
houiUe maigre. At the same period there were 12 ftur- 
naces for smelting iron, and 29 new ones in .the course of 
construction ; from the whole of which It was estimated 
that 100,000 tons of iron would be annually produced, 
and employment be given to 3,000 workmen. During 
the winter about 4,000 men are employed in manufiic- 
turing nails ; but these artisans are not all settled tohob. 
of the town. In summer the greater portion, remove to 
Brussels and elsewhere to make bricks. Adjacent quar- 
ries of slate and marble are also important souroes of 
industry and wealth ; and the nelghbourho^ contains 
numerous mills for sawing marbles. manuffictures 
of glass comprise all kinds of vessels and sheet glass, of 
various qualities ; and the iron works include the manii- 
fketure of fire-arms, cutlery, tools, and utensils. There 
are, besides these principm estebllsluBienu, several fko- 
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torkp^ fbr wool ind weaving wooUeo olothij niiipoied to be owing, In n con^eraMe depo, to tlM 

dye.lxiGM7tt»QS4«i, muff mttle, «me walki. ecn^ marjihf n^re of the loil on whl^ a part of the town 
bouMa. Mlt md retinerlei. breweriei. dlitilleriei, has been built ; but the twnmpy ravines by which It was 
brlSnhwds, £r Ttecomn^catlon with Brussels by formerly Intersected have beeu gradually filled up and 
IBMDS tifuut Charleroy canal, affords great focllltles for drained, and the city has, In consequence, become much 
commerce. Mween 200 and 800 capacious barges are more healthy. The town Is badly supplied with water, 
constantly emplOTed in exporting from Charleroy to having mostly to depend on the rain-water ^collected In 
Brussels coal. iron, slates, ghim, soap, ftc., and import- cisterns. Charleston was founded in 1080, and was the 
iS fofeW Thisc^l jmtofwverninenttUlthelarildln^^ 

Is forther descrihed in the article on Bbussbu. The (Mia*§S.Caroitnai Atnerwan hncycL anAQjjkial Ar- 
rallroad from Charleroy to Brussels is not yet rom- w i 

n ‘ ed. A large folr for cattle and merchaodfse is held Charleston, a town of the Isl. of Nevis, which see. 
ng 10 days, commencing on the 5th of Aug. CHAKLE VILLE, an ini. town of Ireland, prov. Mun- 

Tbe fortress of Charleroy was built in 1666, by ster, N. extremi^ co. Cork, 22 ro. S. l.lmerick. Pop., 
Bodrlm, Spanish gov. of the Netherlands, and named in 1831, 4,76& Pop. of par. in 1834, 0,022, of whom 325 
after Charles II. king of Spain. The lower and middle were of the cftab. church, and 5,697 It. Cath. The 
town were added by Louis XIV. In 1676. Charleroy town consists of four maiii streets crossing each other 
has sustained several memorable sieges ; and by various at right angles. In it are the par. church, a large 
treaties has been transferred from Spain to France, from R. Cath. chapel, a building fur public meetin*'s, a na- 
France to Spain, from Spain to Austria, and from tional school, tmd an endowed grammar school. 'I'lie 
Austria to France. The fortifications were materially corporation, under a charter of Charles II hi ,671, 
improved under the direction of the Duke of Welling- consists of a sovereign, two bailiffs, twelve biri;cM<«es, 
ton, after the campaign of 1815. The traveller, when aad an indefinite commonalty. It returned 2 >. ' us. to 
at Charleroy, should visit the ruins of the magnificent the Irish H. of C. till the Union, when it v..*is di< - 
abbey of Alne, in a beautifully romantic solitude, about franchised. A manor court has jurlsdirtion in r'e:.. 
9 m. from the town. The cloisters of this superb esta- to the amount of 200/., and as a civil bill «'otir^ r.^r^v 
bllshment were supported by 300 columns, of coloured sessions are held on alternate V' • i * ’i'h < ( .xi 
marble, and its revenue amounted to 250,000/. (Fonder and market-house are in the sunn. . a 'f'dftusng 

Maelen't Geog. de HoinaiUti Guide Books to BeU and blanket making arc carried on to some extern, 
g/ttfii. 4rc.) and there are two large flour mills. Markets on 

CUAllLESTON,aclty and sea-port of the U. States, Satufdays; fairs on 10th Jan., 16th March, r/th Mav. 
one of the principal In the S. part of the Union, and the 15th Aug., 10th Oct., and 12th Nov. The town is 'a 
largest town of S. Carolina, on a low point of land at constabulary station. A branch of the N.'itional DaiiW 
the confliipnee of the Coq^r and Ashley rivers, 6 ni. W. was opened here in 1835. Post office revenue ui iKio, 
by N. the nearest point of the Atlantic, 118 m. N.E. Sa- 328/., and In 18.36 449/. The mail coach from (oik to 
vannah, and 590 m. S.S.W. BWtimore : lat. 32° 46' N., Limerick, and a car from Cork to Uathkeale, pass 
lung. 79^ 49^ W. Bsp. in 1830, including the suburbs, through the town, and a coach from Cork to it, con- 
40,300. Charleston was, till 1787, the seat of the state veying, at an average 12 passengers each trip, plies G 
government. This city was visited, on the 27th of days a week. (Stta.Surv. Railway Rep.) 

April, 1838, by a most destructive fire, which raged with Charlkvi’.lb, a town of France, dep. Ardennes, on 
great fury in Us most populous part, destroying several the Meuse, at a short distance from Alcz.ers. 1 * 0 |}. 
streets and an immense amount of property. Previ- 8,878. It is extremely well built ; streets Btraigtit a<id 
ously to this disaster, the streets, whicli were rather broad, intersecting each other at right angles ; i oum k 
narrow, crossed each other at right angles, and were nearly all of the same height, and slated, having a coi t- 
often planted with prlde-of- India trees (Melia azcde~ fortabli*. ga} appciiraiice. In the centre ol the town nt a 
racha)'. the houses, were mostly of brick, and gone- fine square, surrounded by arc les, and ornamented with 
rally.furnished with verandahs. It is now, however, a superb fountain. The river is cro-sed by a su^ptmsion 
being rebuilt on a new and much hrproved plan. It has, bridge. It is the seat of a court of p.imary jurisdiction, 
or had, a college, town-hall, excl Migc, custom-house, and of a commercial tribunal ; and has a dcpartinentiil 
guard-house, theatre, circus, oriiejr asylum, hospital, college, a primary nonnal school, a secondary ecrle.das. 

2 markets, 2 arsenals, and ue.ni'....nt8 churches. The tical school, a course of geometry and mechauhs applied 
eollege, established in 17>'5. ^-uorganised In 1824: it to the arts, a public library, with 24,000 vols., e cal){n' t 
possesses a commodious edUk'o, with a library' and phllo- of natural history and antiquities, in'* a theatic. The 
lophical apparatus. Thorc are two nu^dical schools and royal manufactory of arms, fonnerly established here, 
various learned and chfiritable societies. The harbour has been transferred to Tulle and ^'hatei'erault ; but 
is^large and convenier'. but rather difficult of access, in arms are still largely manufactured on ace'ount if indivi- 
consequence of its en!run.'e being obstructed by a range duals. The nail-works produce about ,500,000 kilog. of 
of sai^-bonks. Tiiriiie'h these there are but two nails a year; and there are, besides, copper foi ndrlcs, 
channels suitable *or snips of large burden. In the where large quantities of copper-wire, plates, Ac., are 
principal or S. cl> mnel depth of water In the shal- produced, with soap-works, tanneries, Ac It b'ls a 
lowest part, 8 m. S E. from the town, at ebb tide, is only commodious port on the Meuse, and a ronsiaerable trade 
about 12(1 , and at flood tide from 17 to 18 ft. A light- in wine, spirits, coal, iron, slates, marble, and matiufac- 
house, 80 ft. high, with a revolving liglit, has been tured goods. When the canal of Ardennes is finislied, it 
erected on a small island bearing 9^ m. N.W. firom the will have an eay communication with Pa>*i8. 
bar, at the entrance to the S. channel. After crossing The foundations of Charleville were laid in . >05, by 
the bar, there is deep water up to the city, where vessels Charles of Gonzaga, duke of Mantua Nevers, who gave 
He moored alongside wharfs or quays. Charleston is a It his name. Having passed from his heirs to the houao 
place of very extensive trade ; it being the port whence of Bourbon, the fortifications were rased, in 1686, by 
more than 8-4ths of the whole forelni trade of S. Caro- order of I>ouis XIV. ( Jfugo, art. Ardennes.) 

Ilna is carried on. Its exports consist chiefly of cotton CHARLOTTENBURG, a small town of thePrus- 
and rice ; the exports of the former in 183(>-.37 amounted slan States, prov. Brandenburg, on the left bank of the 
to very near 200,000 bales, or l-7th part of the entire Spree, 6 m. W. Berlin. It is chiefly made up of villas 
crop of cotton raised in the Union that year, of which and taverns, the summer residence of the rich, and tlie 
16G,(K)0 bales were for foreign parts, principally Great resort of the humbler clv' es from Berlin; is well built, 
Britain, and the rest coastwise. Naval stores, hams, and has handsome straigiit streets, ornamented with 
b;icon, &c, are also exported. Most of Uie Imports are rows of trees. There is here a magnificent palace, built 
from the N. and middle states, and consist of wheat and by Frederick the Great, and furnished with a collection of 
fiour, fish, shoes, al! kinds of coarse manufactured goods, antiquities, llie gardens, which are finely laid out, are 
for the use of the slaves, &c. The foreign imports are Mways open to the publlc, and are much visited Sun- 
mostly brought at second hand from New York, and con- day parties and strollers from the capital. Within 
slit of cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, iron, and steel, these gfurdens is the mausoleum, erected by his present 
cofltoe, sugar, tea. wine, spices, &c. A railway has been malasty, Frederick William HI., over the remains of his 
already opened connecting Charleston with Hamburg, late beautiful and unfortunate queen, Louisa of Meck- 
opposfto Augu^'H, on the Savannali ; and one is in pro- lenburg. It contains the celebrated recumbent marble 
gross totended to form a communication with Cincinnati, statue of Ixiuisa, by Rauch, admitted to be not mily the 
which, if completed, will be above 500 m. in length. Se- masterpiece of that eminent sculptor, but one or the 
veral newspai>ers are published in the city ; and it has finest modern works of art. (BufiseWs Germany ; Afur- 
numerout baut and Insurance offices. On the 30th of raw*« Handbook.) 

September, 1838. there belonged to Charleston 24,522 CHAKOLLE8,atownorFYBnce,d4p. Sa6ne-ct-Loire, 
tons of shipping, of which 13,817 tons were employed in cap. arrond., at the confluence of the Semence, and the 
the coasting trade. Like most other cities In the S. part Heconce, 28 ra.W.N.W. MAcon. Pop. 8,226. It is agree, 
of the U. States, Charleston has a large slave pop., ably situated, neatr and well built ; has a communal 
ud the slaves have been, and continue to be, treated eolfega, tribunals of primary jurisdiction and comnmrce, 
with a'severity revolting to those who live in countries an agnoultural society. Iron forges, and fabrics of dfoth- 
free from tkiii moral contamination. The yellow fevmr enware, and crucibles. A hill above the town Is crepned 
oeoaslonallgr commtts great ravages here ; but It is more with the picturesque ruins of the old castle of the coiinta 
fistal to fomgners than to the native pq^ The fever is of Charolais. One of these, a prince of the blood royal. 



CHARTRES. 

who lived during the reign of Louii XV., achieved an 
Intenotti notoriety. ( Hngq, art. Sodmvel- f ) 
CHARTRES, a city ufTranc^ dip. Eare»ot«Loins 
which it to the catiltal, on the Eure, 48 m. S.W. Farit;' 
lat. 48<=» 7ff bV* N., long, 29' 20" E. Pop., ex com., 
14,481. It is surrounded by walls and ditches, and to 
situated partly on a hill, ancl parlly on low ground. The 
Eiire, which here divides into two branches, runs 
through and encircles the lower town. Streets narrow 
and crookyd ; those forming tho communication between 
the upper and lower towns being so veiy steep as to be 
inaccessible to carriages. The cathhdrai to reckoned one 
of the finest Gotliic edifices in France. Here are, also, 
two fine steeples, a monument to General Marceau, bar- 
rai^s. a theatre, and some fine promenades. It Is the 
seat of a bishopric ; has a court nf assizes, tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, a departmental col- 
lege, a public library, with 30,000 vols., a school of de- 
sign, and a botanical garden. The manufhetures consist 
principally of hosiery and hats, but there arc also tan- 
neries, dye works, &c. Chartres is the centre of the 
corn trade of the d^., its corn-markets being among the 
mc'ist important in France, and providing In a great mea- 
sure tor the supply of Paris, it is the native country of 
Uegnier the poet, of Brissot, and Potion, members of the 
1 •iivention, .and of General Marceaa 

J'his is : 'ery ancient city, being reckoned before the 
llonnui ronqucbl, as the capital of Celtic Gaul. It was 
Tiir a roi)<^id<»’aliU' nine in the possession of the English. 
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of a great proportion of the wines, slate, 
of theji^. : and the centre of the trade Id 


Menrv IV ./us crowiv^l here in I.'i94. 

C H <\ KTR1<: U SB ( 1 . i GR A V 1) E ).a fiunous monastery 
of I'rance, dcp. Is&rc, in. N. Grenoble, among rugged 
n:ouiiCains, at an elevation of 3,281 ft. (1,000 metres) 
ohovc the level of the sea. The access to it is very diffi- 
iilt. m<)nastcry was founded in 1084 ; but having 

l)i>ei) .sevtTiil tunes pillaged and burnt down, the present 
buildiiijj; hasbten erected since l(i76. It is of vast ex- 
tent, and ii..s cu.st an immense sum. During tlie Hevolii- 
t- Ml, the monks were driven out, and then property, in- 
chi'liiig their valuable library, eonfisruted and sold. But 
in < 820, tlii-huildiiig, which had escaped the nuolutionary 
tempint, was re^ored to its original desliiiiiiicMi. Some 
of ti 0 old monks, accompanied by several neophvtes, 
ri'tiir'-cd to the building ; and the t hartrciise existed 

0 i <• more, but stiorii ol its old lustre, impoi tauce, juid 
wcaltl'. { Humu art. I.<,err.) 

t’llAr j.’ liDiS. Si'e Si VLLA and Charvbdis. 

ril.4'1 RllJBhT AN'r, a town of France, dep. Loire 
laf.'rieure, cap. c.nit., on tlie Chere, near the pond or 
Like of (IiMiid Lieu, 26 m. W.N.W. Anccnis. Pop. 3,634. 
Iti:. old, . 111(1 meanly built, round the ruins of the old cas- 
tle, tuiiiidc-l in iOI.'i, whence it derives its name. Fran- 
^.tiM di ] ui\, so ccleorated for her beauty and gallantries 
wiilt i r.uu'is I., died ht.e in 1537, and was buri^ in the 
church of the Trinity, with an epitaph on her tomb, 
wriiton by (. leineiit Marot. It has a court of primary 
jurUdiction, an agricultural society, and manufactures 

01 coarse woollen stuffs, and its pastry and co^Jiturcs 
.are held ni h'.gh estimation. It has some trade in iron, 
coal, and wood, and a considerable corn-market, (ii/^go, 
art. Loire Ltjerit'vre.) 

(MIATEAU.CHINON, a town of France, dep. 
Nievre, cap. aironiL, near the Yonne, in the middle of 
m(...ntainF at an elevation of 1,D6H ft. (600 metres) 
alK>/ethe level of the sea, 20 m. W.N.W. Autun. Pop. 
2,7' 5. It was formerly surrounded by fortifications, and 
was defended by a vast castle, of which there exist con- 
siderable ruins. It has a court of primary jurisdiction, 
an agricultural society, and some fabrics of coarse wool- 
Ums and linens. Having been taken by the royalists 
in 1591, after an obstinate resistance, the garrison and 
the greater part of tlie inhabitants were put tU the 
swore'. ( Hugo, ai t. A’tSvre.) 

CHATEAU DUN, a town of France, d^. Eure-et- 
Lolr, cam orrond., near the left bank of the Loire, 25 m. 
S S.W. Chartres. Po^., ex tom., 6,985. Having beeu 
almost wholly burnt down in 1723, it has been rebuilt on 
a regular plan, with broad straight streets, and uniform 
houses. The principal square, the H6tel de Ville, and 
the buildings of tlie communal collet, are worthy of 
notice. Besides tlie college, it has a court of primary 
jurisdiction, a public library, with 6,(HK)voto., and some 
manufactures of woollens, and tanneries. On a rock, 
commanding the town, are the remains of tho old castle 
of the counts of Dunois, the chapel attached to which 
has the tomb of the famous general of Charles Vll., and 
some other tombs of less distinguished members of the 
family. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER, a town of France, d4p. 
Mayenne, cap. arrond., on the Maycnne, 18 m. S. Lav^. 
Pop. 6,226. It to badly laid out, but is pretty well built ; 
has a stone bridge over the river, by which ft is united to 
Its principal suburb, a fine Gothic church, a communal 
Mlleae, 3 hospitals, public baths, an agricultural society, 
«®*,w»d to the seat of a court of original jurisdlctlcm. 
It ha considerable manufactures of fine linen and 
lioea thread, serges, &c., with extensive bleachfields ; is 


the 

tlWii 

thread. The town was formerly surrounded by 

> walls, and had a ototle, whence it took its name, ft 
I sufihred a good deal during the ws of Vendfie. 

CUATEaULIN, a towu of France, dep. Flnistere, 

> can. arrond.,'in an agreeable valley, on the Aulne, which 
! ^re takes the name of Cbfitaulin, 22 m. S.E. BrmC. 
1 Pop. 2,968. It it iU built ; has a court of Pfl^r jurto- 
'.dictioii, and an agricultural society. 

1 to 80 tons come up to the town, whtoh has'a goodoM of 
: trade in slatec, procured from qtuuries in the nelgnbour- 

1 ***CiiATE AUN E U pkDE-RANDON, an inconsiderable 
town of France, dfep. Lozfere, cap. cunt., on a moui^D. 12 
m. N.E. Mende. It was formerly fortified ; aM an English 
gmrrison was besiegHl in it, in 1380, by a French row 
under the famous constable Duguesclin ; thecemstabie 
having died during the course of the siege, the Kngltsc 
governor laid on his coffin the keys of the town, uhicb 
he had engaged to deliver up lo him if not 
within 16 days. , A monument was erected here in 1820 
to the memory of Duguesclin. (Hugo, i^.Lozire.) 

CHATKAUNEUF-SUR-CHAR^NTE, a town of 
France, dep. Charente, cap. cant., on the Charentc, m. 
W. S. W. Angoutome. Pop. 2,166. It has a considerable 
trade In wine, brandy, and salt. It was anciently calM 
Berdeville, and was defended by a castle burnt down in 
1081. A new castle having been built to replme the 
former, the town took from it the name of ChAteau- 
iieuf. 

CHATEAUROUX, a town of France, d6p. Indre, of 
which it to the cap., in an extensive plain on the left 
liank of the Indre; lat.460 48' 4y' N.. long. 1° 4P 26" E. 
Pup., ex com., 12,342. Though materially improved, CbA- 
teauroux continues to be one of the worst built, dirtiest 
towns in France. Streets narrow, crooked, and lll- 
iiaved; houses small, irregularly buflt, and gloomy. It 
lias, however, some finely shaded agreeable promenades, 
and some good buildings. It is the seat of a court of 
assizes, of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com- 
merce ; and has a theatre, a public library, a public gar- 
den, a 8oci(‘ty of agriculture, science, and arts, and an 
annual exhibition of the products of the industry of the 
dep. The cloth manufacture is very extensively carried 
on ; corton hosiery and hats are also produced, and there 
are establishments for the spinning of wool, with tan- 
works, tile-works, Ac. j j * ■ 

ChAtcauroux was founded in 950 ; was burned down in 
1088, and rebuilt shortly after. Louis XJ II. erecti^ It 
into a duchy ; and it was given by Louis X V. to one of his 
mistresses, Madame de Mailly, better known by the name 
of the D urhcsB de ChAteauroux . 1 is manufactures have 

been much extended, and itself much improved, of late 
years. (Hugo, art. Indre.) 

CllAT^U-THIRRRY, a town of France, dep. 
Aisne, cap. arrond. on the Marne, 28 m. S. boissoM. 
Pop. 4,761. It is built on the declivity of a hill, the 
summit of which is surmounted by Its ancient casHe, a 
vast mass of thick walls, towers, and turrets. It has a 
considerable suburb on the left bank of the Marne, the 
communication between them lieing kept up by a hand- 
some stone bridge of 8 arches. It has a court of primuy 
jurisdiction, a communal college, an establishment for 
the spinning of cotton, and tanneries. The famous poet 
La Frintairie, not less original by his character and con- 
duct than by his talent and genius, wm Imrn here on the 
8th of July, 1661. 'I’he house which he Inhabited to still 
preserved; and a marble statue was erectw to his me- 
mory on the end of the bridge in 1824. ChAteau Ihlerw 
suffiircd considerably during the campaign of 1814. 
(Hugo, art. Aime j Biographie Univ^tetle.) 

CflATELLERAULT.a town of France, dep. V enpe, 
cap. arrond., on the the Vienne, 20 m. N.N.h. Poitiers. 
Pop., cx com., 8,31K). It is situated in a fertile, agreeable 
country, but is ill built and dirty. It Is joined to ita 
siftmrb on the opiiosite side of the river by a scone bridge, 
built by the Due de Sully. Besides several churches, it 
has a communal college, a theatre, an c^chrage, ^ 
hospital, and a royal manufacture of arms, the biuldlngs 
of which are among the finest in toe town ; and some 
fine promenades. This town has been long nmoui for 
its cutlery ; and has fabrics of clocks and watches, lace, 
&c. It serves as a kind of entrepot for the towns eff the 
S. and theN. of France; particularly for wines, tolrito, 
salt, slates, iron, corn, hemp, timber, Ac. The Scotch 
Earl of Arran, ancestor of the dukes of Hamilton, was 
created Due de Ch&tcllerault in 1548. (Hugp, art. Vienne i 

‘'*Cl?ATHAMra^par., tow^ pwl. jjj'-; 
and sea-port of KngWd, co. Kent, UtheAVtoitoid, hand. 
Chatham and Gillingham. on the MedwW, 28 in. E. by S. 
London. Pop. 1821, 16,268; IMl. 16^. ^ to M|M^ 
from the city of Rochester by a nrorety aitlfldal lino ; 
and the latter being connected with Strood by a hridae, 
the three towns form a continuous street, u^wArds of 2 


m. long (of which Chatham occupies 1 m.), 
P P4 
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Dover road from London. For about 1 m. below Ro> 
cheater, the town extenda along the baM of the river, 
which (here benda N.N.E. and%. hy N. till it falls Into 
the matuary of the Thames at Sheemess. Notwlth- 
itaadNng the shortness of Its course, the Medway has very 
date water. At Chatham, the tide rises 18 ft. at sprtogs, 
aijd 12 ft. at nen>s ; and from Sheemess to Chatham 
there la water toil^ the largest ships ; and the Rround 
being soft, and the reaches short, it forms an admirable 
harbour for men-of-war ; and it Is to its facilities in this 
respect that Chatham and the contiguous towns are 
mainly indebted for their rim. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The principal church, a plain brick structure, was re- 
built in 1788 : and a more modern one was erected in 
1881, by the parliamentary commissioners. It has also 
four dissenting chapels, a national school, a proprietary 
classicid school, a philosophical and literary Institution, 
to which a museum is attached, and two public subscrip- 
tion libraries. Here is also a chapel, on the site of one 
attached to a monastery, founded in 1078, the endowment 
of winch Bupimrts four brothers, two of them in orders. 
Sir J. Hawkins* hospital for decayed seamen and ship- 
wrights, chartered in 1594, supports 10 individuals. 
There aro three nr four minor charities. Chatham 
chest, which originated with Sir F. Drake and Sir J. | 
Hawkins, after the Spanish Armada, and at first consisted ' 
of voluntary contributions from seamen, soon became 
compulsory, and was ultimately removed, in 1803, to 
Greenwich. Down to the 4th Wm. IV. it was supported 
by di^uctions from the monthly wages of seamen, but an 
act of that sossion made it chargeable on the consolidated 
fund. The town was considerably Improved under nn 
ai:t passed in 1772, but many parts of it still remain in- 
conveniently narrow and irregular. It is in tho jurisdic- 
tion of the CO. magistrates, witli the exception of a small 
part, comprised within the municipal limits of Rochester : 
tiie whole parish is in tho jurisdiction of a court of re- 
quests, in that city^or debts under 5/. The Reform Act 
conferred on it, for the first time, the privilege of return- 
ing one member to tho H. of C. The limits of the nar- 
liiuncntary bor. include a considerable area S. and E. of 
the town ; and wore estimated, in 1831, to contain a pop. 
of about 19,000. Number of registered electors in 1837- 
38, 777. Market-day, Saturday ; annual fairs. May 16, 
September 19, each lasting three days : annual races in 
August. 

Tim town is almost wholly dependent on the great 
naval and military establishments at Brompton, m its 
immediate neighbourhood, but separated from it by a 
lino of fortifications. The dockyard, which lies along 
tlie E. side of the river, is. Including the arsenal, above 
1 m. in length : and is defended by Giilingham Fort, Up- 
nor Castle, and several bastions. Fort Fitt, on the S. or 
land side of th^ town, was erected in 1803. The dock- 
yard contains between 400 and 500 houses for the artificers 
employed in the different works, and is abundantly sup. 
plied with every means and accommodation required for 
tlie building and fitting out of tlie largest ships. It has 
five large tide docks, capable of receiving first rate men- 
of-war, and six building-slips for vessels of the largest 
dimensions ; a mast-ho'* 8 p, attached to which are saw- | 
mills worked by steam, and two large floating basins, for { 
the reception of the timber for the masts ; a smitheiy, { 
where anchors of the largest size (some upwards of five 
tons weight) are forged ; a rope-house, where cables above 
100 fathoms in length, and 25 inches diameter, are twisted 
by powerful machinery ; a sail-house, and numerous 
warehouses, containing every article i^uired for the 
building and equipment of ships of war. Here also is 
a spare set of Brunei's block machinery, in the event of 
that at Portsmouth getting out of order ; dwellings for 
the civil officers of the establishment, and a handsome 
chapel. Near the entrance (which is a spaciops gateway, 
flanked by two towers) is a general marine hosplid, 
built in 1828, and capable of receiving 340 patients. Four 
hulks moor^ off the dock-yard, one for juvenile, two 
for adult offenders, and one os an hospital, form the 
convict establishment, usually containing from 900 to 
1,000 Individuals, employed in the common drudgery 
of the arsdnaL The ordnance wharf, to the W. of the 
dock-yard (on the slip of land between the church and 
river, 4 m. from the nigh street of Chatham), contains 
the guns belonging to each vessel respectively, in se- 
pstrate tiers, piles of shot and shells, a well-arraneed ar- 
moury, Ac.; and a large building in which lead is 
rolled, paint ground, &c., ny steam mochineiT* The mili- 
tary establishments, comprised within the unes, consist 
of large infimtry, marine, engineer, «nd artillery bar- 
radu, with a park of jiutillery. There is also a school, 
established in 1812, wnere young engineering officers, and | 
rwrults, are trained to a praracai acquaintance with 
their duties. The naval arsenal was first formed a short 
tine previously to the Spanish Armada, on the site of the 
fluent ordnatme wharf: Upnor Castle was also built 
•■S?* S'®®* The dockyard was removed to iU 
pce^t site w James' I., and was subsequently enlarged 
and improved, by the formation of floating docks, by 


Charles I., at whleh period Oillhigham Fort was built { 
but the present establishments were principally Ibrmed 
subsequently to 1758, when an act was passed for their 
construction. Previously to this, the lecnrlty of the 
arsenal depended mainly on the river forts, especially 
that of Sheerness ; and on the guard ships stationed in 
the river. These, however, were not adequate for its 
protection. A memorable instance of their Insufficiency 
occurred In 1667, when a imwerftil Dutch flee^ under 
De Ruyter, having suddenly appeared in the Thames, 
took Sheemess ; broke a strong chain that 'had been 
drawn across the Medway ; and, sailing up the river as 
far as Chatham, destroyed several sail of tne line and a 
great quantity of stores. The Dutch accomplished this 
brilliant and daring achievement without incurring any 
material loss ; but the foitiflcatlons were soon after very 
miderially strengthened, and ore now such 'as to render 
any coup de matn of this sort quite out of the question^ 

To shorten the distance by water, and facilitate the 
communication between London and Chatham, an open 
canal and tunnel has been cut Ihim the Thmnos, opposite 
Tilbury Fort, to Chatham, a distance of about 9 m., of 
which about 2 m. are tunnelled. But notwithstanding 
the obvious Importance of this channel of communica- 
tion as a means of saving distance, the too great hcMglit 
of the rates, or some other circumstance, has prevented 
it from being much used, and it has proved a very un- 
profitable undertaking. Cetcham, or the Village of 
Cottages, is the name of the town in Domesday, and 
many British and Roman remains have been found in its 
vicinity; but the greater part of the modern town 
has been built since the reign of Elizabeth. Chatham 
gives the title of earl to the Pitt family, {llasted'e 
Kent; Boundary Report. Ac.) 

CHATILLON-SUR-LOING.atown of France, dep. 
Ijolret, cap. cant., on the Loing, 14m. S.S.E. Montargis. 
Pop . 2,1 60. This town belonged to the family of Collgny ; 
and In its old castle, on the 16th of February, 1.M7, was 
bom the famous Admiral de Collgnl, the most illustrious 
victim of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The man. 
gled remains of the admiral having been deposited, by 
the care of some of his servants, in the chapel of the 
castle of Chatlllon, were transferred, in 1786, to Mau- 
peituis, where a monument was erected to his memory. 
(Hr/go, art Loiret ; Biogrmhie UniverseUe.') 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE, a town of France, dep. 
Cdte d*Or, cap. arrond., on the Seine, 28 m. N.N.E. 
Semur-en.Auxois. Pop. 4,430. It is neat, well built, 
and well laid out; it has a fine castle, a communal 
college, a small public library, an hospital, a school of 
design, a society of agriculture, and a haras royal. It 
has also fabrics of coarse cloth, hats, jewellery, iron- 
plates, glass, beet-root sugar, casks, &c. There was 
formerly, within the park belonging to Marshal Mar- 
mont, a very perfect agricultural establishment, and an 
establishment for the preparation of Iron and hardware 
articles ; but since the disgrace of the marshal, the estu- 
bilshinents in question have been dismantled, and the 
articles sold. Chatillon was, in 1814, the seat of ,he un- 
successful negociations between Napoleon and the allies. 
iHugp, ait. Cdte d*Or.) 

CHATRE (LA), a town of France, dep. Indre, cap. 
arrond., on the left bank of the Indre, 22 m. S.E. CliA- 
teauroux. Pop. 4,471. It is agreeably situated on ttic 
side of a hill, and was formerly defended by an immenso 
castle, now In ruins, and of which one of the towers 
serves for a prison. It has a handsome church, and a 
fine promenade ; with a court of primary jurisdiction, a 
communal college, very extensive tanneries and leather 
manufactures, and fabrics of serge and other coarse 
woollen stuifr. Chesnuts are very plentiful in its vicinity; 
and It has a considerable trade in them, and in cuttle, 
wool, and hides. (Htfgo, art. Indre.) 

CHATSK, a town of Russia in Europe gov. Tambof, 
cap. distr., on the Chatcha, 95 ro. N. Tambof. Pop. 
6 , 000 . It was founded in 1553, and peimled with Strelitz, 
Pouches, CossacB, &c.; and was formerly fortified; 
and has a good deal of trade in corn, dattle, tallow, 
honey, hemp. Iron, Ac. (ficAsiifzfrr, 1m Russie, Ac., 

^'^ATSWOUfH, a fomous seat belonging to the 
'Duke of Devonshire. Sec BakeweU. 

CHATTERPOOR, atown of Hindostan, prov. Allaha- 
bad, about 140 m. W.S.W. that city, formerly a flourish, 
ing pi*^ , and still possessing extensive manufheturez of 
coarse cotton wrapper, Ac. ^ 

CHAUDES-AIGUES, a town of France, d^. Cantal, 
cim. cant., In a narrow, de^ gorge, on one of the 
affluenU of the Truyflre, 14 m. S. S.W. St. Flour. Pop. 
2,667. This town is indebted for whatever Importance 
it m^ possess to its hot springs, which were known to 
the Romans, by whom th^ were called Aquse Calentest 
of which Its modem name is a translation* Their tem- 
perature varies fifom flO^ to 80^ Reaumur. In winter, 
the houses are warmed with the hot water eonfteyea 
through the streets and Into the houses in wooden Spes I 
It is also successfully employed in the incubaflon «f 
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vartons speilcs of eggs. It has mine trade In fiilngliiM, 
and carries on some branches of the woollen maimfiu:- 
ture. (Httffp, art. Canted.) 

CHAUMONT (formerly Ckatanont-en-BeueissMf)^ a 
town of France, dip. Haute Marne, of which ft » the 
cap., on a height between the Marne and the Suite, 
about 1| m. firom Ihe confluence .of these rlTers, 18 m. 
N.K.W. Langres. Pop., ex com., 6,118. It is indif- 
ferently well built { streets straight and clean, but nme 
of them are steep and of difficult access. It formerly 
laboured under a deficiency of water ; but now It pos- 
sesses several fine fountains, supplied by means of a 
hydraulic machine. It has several good public buildings ; 
and in the upper part of the town are some fine pro- 
menades. Louis All., Francis 1., and Henry 11., sur- 
rounded it with walls and ditches ; but these are in a. 
state of disrepair, and in most places. Indeed, are thrown 
down and filled up. It has tribunals of primary juris- 
diction and of commerce ; a departmental college, a 
society of agriculture, commerce, and arts ; a 'public 
library, with 36,000 volumes; a theatre, an hospital, and 
a house of correction : manufactures of coarse woollens 
.ind druggets, with important fabrics of hosiery and 
gloves ; breweries, tanneries, See. | and a considerable 
trade in iron and cutlery. The emperors of Austria and 
Kussia, and the king of Prussia, signed here, in 1814, a 
treaty against Napoleon. (//«go, art Haute Marne.) 

CHAUNY, a town of France, d8p. Aisne, cap. cant., 
at the point where the Oisa is joined hy the canal of 
St. Quentin, half the town being built on an island in 
the river, 18 m. W. Laon. Fop. 4,483. A good deal 
of cider is made in the town, which has also a good deal 
of trade, being favourably situated for commerce. 

CHAVES,.a fortified frontier town of Portugal, prov. 
Tras os Montes, on the right bank of the Tamega, over 
w'hich It has a Roman bridge of 18 arches, 40m. w. Bfa- 
gansa. Pop. .*>,224. It has mineral baths, which were ! 
anciently much fl^uented. It was taken by the French, j 
under Marshal Soult, on his entry into Portugal in 1808, ' 
but was re-captured by the Spaniards in the following i 
year. 

(^H.4YKNPOOR, a town and distr. of Nepaul, N. 
Hindustan ; the former is fortified, and is 130 m. E. by S. 
Catmandoo. The distr. is altogether mountainous ; It 
exports to Thibet rice, wheat, oil, butter, iron, copper, 
cotton and woollen cloth, planks, spices, indigo, tobacco, - 
sugar, furs, and pearls ; and imports thence, salt, gold, 
silver, musk, music deer skins, chowries, blankets, Chinese 
silks, borax, and medicinal herbs. {Buchanan^ Ilamit-’ 
ion. Ac.) 

CIIEADLF., a market town and par. of England, co. 
Stafford, S. div., hund. Totmonslow ; area of par., 
.*>.73(1 acres; pop. of ditto, in 1831, 4,119. The town' 
is pleasantly seated in the most fertile part of the 
Moorland, in a vale surrounded by hills, planted with* 
forest trees, and in a district abounding with coal ; 12 
m. E. Newcastlc-under-Lyne, 15 m. N.N.E. Stafford. 
It. consists of one principal, and four small streets, 
and is intersected by the roads from Newcastle to Ash- 
bourn, and from Leek to Uttoxeter. The church is 
an ancient structure, in the decorated style of English 
church architecture. The chapel of ease, a neat build- 
ing, was erected by subscription in 1832. The town is 
governed by a constable and headborough, nominated 
annually at the court-lcct, held by the lord of the manor. 
It is also a station for receiving votes at the election of 
mems of the H. of C. for the N. div. of the co. The living 
is a rectoiy, in the archdeaconry of Stafford, and diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry. Patron, master and fellows 
of Trinity college, Cambri^. The chapel is a curacy 
in the gift of the rector. There are various chapels (br 
dissenters and R. Catholics. It has a free school, en- 
dowed in 1686 ; a national school, and sundry bequests 
for the poor of the par. In the vicinage are very 
extensive copper, tin, and brass works, and a con- 
siderable tape manufactory. There ^ also in the 
town numerous blacksmiths, brasiers, and tin-plate 
workers; iron merqhants, nail-makers, curriers, and 
tanners ; rope-makers, flax-drossers. saddlers, and malt- 
sters. Copper ore has been found In the neighbour- 
hood, but not In sufficient abundance to make its working 
advantageous. In the vicinity there are also considerable 
limewonu and collieries, which employed, in 1831, 90 
men. The Caldon branch of the Trent and Mers^ 
canal passes within 4 m. of Cheadle. Market-d^ Fri- 
day ; and fairs' are held in January, March, Holy Thurs- 
day, 16th August, and 4th October, for cattle and horses. 

CHEDD^, a par. and village of England, co. So- 
merset, hund. Winterstoke. Area, 6,600 acres. Pop. 
(1831) 1,980. The village, 16 m. S. by W. Bristol, at 
the base of the Chedder cliff, a part of the Mendip hills, 
has 3 Irregular streets branching firom a centre. The 
churoh Is a spacious structure, with a lofty pinnacled 
towA there is a charity school for 36 boys and 13 girls, 
Buppffited ty a portion of a bequest left In 1761, and at 
present prowefng about 1801. a year, the remainder being 
appre^natod to the appreutiemg of poor children, and 
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tbe relief of the mr generally. There arc fairs for 
sheep and cattle, May 4. and (kt. S9. The Inhab. are 
chiefly employed in agriculture ; but a paper-mill in the 
immediate vicinity employa several hands ; and many 
females are engagM In knitting stockings. The Chedder 
rocks, close to the town, form a hum chasm, or gorge, 
apparmtly tom apart by some convulsion of nature, pre- 
senting Irregular precipices and extensive caverns, cha- 
racteristic of calcareous strata. The extensive downs 
comprised within the par. are clothed with fine pasture ; 
and the dairies of the district have long been fiimous 
for tiie production of an excellent species of cheese, 
known by the name of Chedder. 

CHEDUBA, an island fn the Bay of Bengal, about 
10 m. S.W. Ramree, Aracan, to which prov. It belongs, 
constituting one of its 4 chief divisloni. It lies between lat. 
180 ar,* and 180 46' N., and long. 9SO and 930 44' E. : 
Bhape,nearly round; length andpreadth, about kOm. each. 
Area. 400 sq. m. Pop. (1831) between 6,000 and 6,000. 
Nearly the whole of Us surikceconslstsofa rich productive 
soil ; the interior Is much more fi’ee fhnn jungle than that 
of any other Isl. upon this coast. The sugar cane, tobacco, 
hemp, cotton, and rice, grow most Inxuriantly, and the 
cattle are the finest in the whole prov., in which there 
Is not, observes Capt. Pemberton, ** a spot more likely to 
reward the industry of a pop. at all adequate to Its 
area.'* The amount of public revenue in 1831 was 
12,7^2 rupees. (Panderton*t Seport on the E. FronticTt 
1836, pp. 03, 94.) 

CHELMSFORD, a town and par. of England, co. 
Essex, hund. Chelmsford, at the confluence of the Widd 
or Cann and Chelmcr, 28 m. N.E. by E. Lond. Area of 
par., 1 ,750 acres. Pop. of do. ( 1821 ), 4,994 ; ( 1831 ) 6,486. 
The town, which is umost in the centre of the co., con- 
sists of one principal street and three others branching 
from it : houses mostly well built, many of them having 
gardens extending to the rivers. It Ik lighted, and well 
supplied with water from a spring distant 4 m., conveyed 
to a handsome reservoir In the town. The chturch, a 
stately fabric of the early part of the 16th century, has 
been repaired within the last few years, but the original 
pointed style has been carefully preserved. It has a 
chapel of ease, 4 dissenting chapels, 4 sets of almshouses 
(the oldest founded in 1626); a public dispensary, and 
many minor chultieB and benevolent societies ; a gram- 
mar-scliool, founded by Edw. VI., which participates 
alternately with those of Malton and Brentwood in an 
exhibition to Calus College, Cambridge; 2 charity 
schools (one founded in 1713, one in 1714), which re- 
spectively clothe and educate 60 boys and 20 girls; a 
nattnnal, a Lancastrian, and an infant school; a neat 
theatre ; public baths, with a reading-room attached ; and 
a handsome hall, in which the courts of assise and of 
quarter sessions for the county are held, and which also 
contains a siucious assembly-room. The present co. gaol, 
on a hill about 1 m. from Chelmsford, in the par. of 
Springfield, where it occupies an area of 8 or 9 acres, 
was built in 1828 on the radiating plan. The former 
gaol, in the same par., is now only used for prisoners 
previously to conviction, and debtors : attached to it is a 
house of correction for females. During the last war, two 
sets of barracks, capable of containing 4,000 men, were 
erected near the town ; but they have since been taken 
down. A line of embankments defended by star bat- 
teries may still be traced, erected during tbe threatened 
invasion in 1 806, to protect the approaches to the metropo- 
lis (tom the B. coast. Market, Friday: the supply Is 
good, especially of poultry, mudi of -which Is usually 
purchased for the London markets. Fairs, May 12. 
Nov. 12. for horses and cattle. The Chelmer is crossed 
by a handsome iron bridge. Below the town, the river 
has been formed into a navigable canal, 12 m. In length, 
fbr barges, by means of locks and artificial cuts, to Mai- 
don, at the head of the sestuary of the Blackwater. A 
handsome stone bridge of one arch has been thrown over 
the Cann, to replace an older bridge of three arches built 
in the reign of Henry I. Chelmsford has long been the 
great thoroughfare to the E. parts of Essex, and to those 
of Norfolk and Sulibik. This and the general co. busi- 
ness of assises, sessions, Ac., and the nomination and 
return of the co. members, are the chief su|mort of the 
place, for there is no manufketure, and the principal part 
of the labouring pop. are employed in agriculture, or as 
carriers and drovers to the metropolis. There are well- 
frequented annualracei In July, held on Gall^ Common, 
2 m. firom the town. Chelmsford is near the Ckpsoroasa- 
gu$ of the Roman period. 

CHELSEA, a town and par., forming part of the W. 
suburbs of the metropolis of England, co. Middlesex, 
bund. Ossulston, Kensington div. Pop., la 1821, 
26,860 : 1831, 82.371. It Is situated on tho H. baifit of 
the Thames, along the widest of Its reaches above 
I^ndon bridge, and is connected with BaMsea on the 
opposite bank by a wooden bridges the lowoTt or old 
town. Is irregularly built, and on tho whole of mean 
appearance : its best houses are those ohCheyno Walk, 
along the side of the rlvor above tlw '***^p*f\ aneteotly 
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a IWhiMhia raidrt, niiera nanj dfstlvgul^bed hHH. 
vMualf naUM. Tha tnrtwr tad mote modem town, 
whidli aatondi toward! Hyde Park, aud compriiM 
Sloaiia Street and Square, Cadogan Place* part of 
KQlffhtitorldge,4kc.,eoniiittof handiumie and rcgulivly 
tioUt hottiea. The orl^al parlifa church near the 
rlrer (the oldeit part of which li of the 14th century) 
eimtaiiif mhny Intereeting monument* ; amonwt other*, 
one to Sir Thomaa More, and in It* churcliyard i* one to 
Sir Han*Sloane. who reelded here, and wa* lord of the ma^ 
nor. Thi* original church ha* now a chapel of 

ea*e to a *plendM church. buUt in 1824, in the decorat^ 
and later Gothic *tyle, of which it i* a very fine snecl- 
nien : It ha* 927 free sitting*, in consequence of the 
parliamentary commissioner* having contributed se- 
veral thousand pound* toward* it* erection : It ha* also 
an episcopal chapel In Park Street, built in 1718 : another 
In iHoane Street, in the later pointed style, in which 
there are 650 free sittings ; 4 dissenting chapels, a cha- 
rity school founded in 1694, in which 40 scholars are 
educated, and 30 of the number clothed ; a national 
•chool behind the new church, and of corresponding 
structure, and others connected with the Park mid 
Slouno Street chapels ; besides several minor charities. 
The must important public estab., however, is that 
of the military hospital, finished in 1690, on a plan of 
Sir C. Wren, at an expense of 150,000/. : it is ot brick, 
with stone quoins, columns, and cornices, and forms 3 
quadrangles in the centre of extensive grounds ; that 
part at the back of the structure being planted with 
avenues, that in front, occupied by gardens which 
extend to the river, to wliich the central quadrangle 
opens, forming the S. front, with wings on either side, 
ornamented with porticos and piazza*. The estab. 
has a governor, lieutenant-governor, &c., and usually 
about 550 in -pensioners, consisting of vutcran soldiers, 
who, besides food and clothing, receive weekly pay, 
varying according to rank and service, from 8d. to 
3ff. Gd. ; the out-|)ensioner* connected with thi* hospital 
amounted, in 1636-37, to 79,500. Tlicir |iciisiuns vary 
from to 2s. a day, a few receiving from 2s. to 3s. 
a day. The total expenditure on account of the out- 

f en^ioners In the abuve-mentioued year amounted to 
,359,463/. The affairs of the hospital are managed 
by a board of commissioners. Sir stepiien Fox, the 
chief promoter of this noble institution, contributed 
13,000/. towards its formation. York Hospital is con- 
nected with the Royal Hospital, having been built for 
the reception of wounded soldiers from foreign stations, 
who are taken into the other as vacancies occur. 

A military asylum was established by the Duke of York 
in 1801, for soldiers’ orphans, and the children of those 
on foreign stations. It is a handsome building, not far 
from the Royal Hospital : 700 boys aud 300 girls being 
maintained, clothed, and educated in it on Dell’s plan : 
the boys, on leaving, enter the army, the girls are«| 
apprenticed. Between Clielsea Hosuital and Cheyne’s 
Walk are the botanical gardens or the Apothecaries’ 
Company, occupying 4 acres on the bank of the river, 
granted ny Sir H. Sloaoe, whose statue by Rysbrach Is 
placed there: a hot* house, green-houses, library, &c., 
are connected with them, and annual lectures are given. 
There are similar gardens near Sloane Street, estab. 
in 1807, comprising 6 acres, in whlcii lectures are also 
given in May and June: the plants are arranged in 
compartments on the Linuscan system. There Is mi 
old established breweiy, 2 soap manufactories, and a 
large one for floor-cloths in the parish ; a considerable 
coal.trade 1* also carried on by means of barges ; the 
annual value of real property in 1828 was 126.4G7/. 

Chelsea continued, through the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, a favourite and fashionable resort, and wa* noted 
for it* taverns and public garden* : Don Saltero's Coffee- 
house and Curiosities ( Tat/er, No. 34.) still remain ; the 
Ranelagh Gardens, adioining those of the Royal Hos- 
pital, were closed in 1805. 

CHELTENHAM, a town, pari, bor., and fashionable 
watering-place of England, co. Gloucester, hiind. Chel- 
tenham, in a fertile vde opening to the S. and W., at the 
base of the Cotswold Hills, on the Chelt, a small stream, 
whence it derives Its name; 9 m. N.E. Gloucester, 87 
m. W.N.W. London. Area of par., 3,740 acres. The 
increase of the town since the commencement of the 
present century, occasioned by the great influx of 
wealthy invalids and others, attracted by the ceTebrity of 
its spas, the mild and equable temperature of the site, 
and the beauty of the surrounding neighbourhood, haa 
been quite extraordinary. In 1801 the pop. of the par. 
amounted to only 8,0T6; in 1811 it had Increased to 
In 1821, to 13,396; ill 1631, to 22,492 ; and is now 
0^)wid to be above 40*000 1 The High Street, running 
K. W . md S.B.. jg upwards of l|m. in length; sevem 
othm teani^from n, at right angles, on each side, lead- 
mi to the va^s Moares. terrace^ detached vlllaa, and 

K i being surrounded by extensive 

uttwHtiwislB. < On the N, side of the town, amongst 
•IMr«MflBget*«re Columbia Place, 8t Margaret’s Ter- 


jaee, and Plttville Lawn : on the S. the Upper and Lower 
Promenades (on the plan of the Louvre), the Crescent, 
&c ; and up the ascent In that d(rectton, Lansdown Place, 
Crescent, and Terrace, commanding fine views of the 
Malvern Hills. The spas.io which the town is indebted 
for its rapid growth and celebrity In the Ikshioiiable 
world, originate in a considerable number of saline springs, 
rising in diflbrent parts of the vale, and havingthelr source 
in the new red sandstone formaition, whieh appears at 
t|ie surface at the base of Coombe Hlll.N. W. of tM town, 
whence it dips gradually, and is about 700 ft. beneath the 
siirflice of the chiof streets and squares. In all the 
springs, chloride of sodium is the predominating Ingro- 
dient, and prevails the most where the red sandstone it 
approached the nearest The other mineral components 
consist chiefly of the sulphates of soda, magnesia, and 
lime, oxide of iron, and chloride of manganese — the 
three last in smaller proportions. Iodine and bromine 
have alto been detected in several of the springs. ThouKh 
the ground hat been bored to the depth of 260 ft., none 
of the present wells exceed 130 ft. in depth. The wa- 
ters, not only of different springs, but those of the same 
spring at different times, prol^ly vary much in their 
aiudysis, as several eminent chemists have arrived at 
(iiffbrent results. The various Ingredients, except ciilo. 
ride of sodium, are supposed to be dmrlved from the Hot 
incumbent on the red sand, the waters becoming impreg- 
nated in their ascent through the dlfibrcnt marls, clays, 
&c. of that forpiatlon. They are chiefly cflScacious in 
bilious and dyspeptic cases ; and are taken, as aperients, 
usually to the extent of 2 or 3 half pint glasses Before 
breakmst, at intervals of a quarter of an hour between 
each. The alkaline form the most numerous class ; the 
mamesliin occurs in 2 or 3 wells of recent origin ; and 
at the old wells and Montpellier, are sulphurous springs 
used in cases of scrofula, Ac. The earliest of these 
saline springs first attracted attention in 1716, and was 
subsequently enclosed and resorted to to' a few Invalids. 

It was not, bowever, till the visit of Geo. 111. In 1778, 
that the waters obtained any extensive repute ; since 
which period, or a little later, Cheltenham has increased, 
as already seen, with singular rapidity, and with every 
srospcct of its still continuing a favourite resort of the 
rasiiionabie world, and of wealthy invalids from the 
E. Indies, and other hot climates. The Original Estap 
bllbment, or Old Well, has of late years been greatly ex- 
tended and Improved ; it Is approached by a fine avenue, 
and has the crest of a pigeon on various parts of the 
structure, in allusion to the discovery of the first spring, 
from its being resorted to by flocks of those birds. The 
MontpclUer Spa (about j m. S. of the town) was first 
opened in 1809 ; this has also, of late years, been greatly 
augmented, and is at present the most fashionable resort 
during the season, which, at all the spas, begins May 1. 
amd ends Oct. 31. During this period they are opened at 
6 in the morning ; and at Montpellier there is a nu- 
merous band In attendance from 8 to 10 o’clock, the 
usual time for drinking the waters and promenading. 
The evening musical promenades at the same spa are 
riso amongst the principal attrimtions of Cheltenham ; 
and, during the season, the weekly assemblies (under a 
master of the ceremonies) take place in the rotunda of 
this spa. In winter they are held at a splendid suite of 
rooms in tiie High Street. The Montpellier baths com- 
prise every variety of warm,, cold, vapour air, sham- 
pooing, Ac. ; and adjoining them is an extensive labora- 
tory for manufacturing the various kinds of ** Chelten- 
ham Salts." They form altogether an extensive range 
of buildings, and are supplied with the mineral water of 
80 different wells, conducted by one main pipe to the 
establishment. The monthly exhibitions of the Horti- 
cultural and Floral Society are held at the Montpellier and 
Pittville Spas. The latter is In the Grecian style, and 
is a splendid structure, on on eminence N. of the town, 
commanding fine prospects, with exteniDre walks and 
■drives round It. A few public breakfosts are given at this 
spa during the season, but hitherto the southern quarter 
of Cheltenham has^ways been the most frequented and 
fashionable. The Plttville establishment was opened In 
1830. The Cambray Spa is a small Gothic structure, built . 
over a chalybeate spring. The whole of ^ese spas are 
more or less frequented throughout the year: there are 
also good public baths in the High Street The parish 
church is an ancient Cfothlc building, with a lofty spire, in 
the midst of an extensive churchyard, planted with noble 
avenues. There are also four modem churdies ; three 
built by private subscription, and one partly by grant from 
the commissioners, with several hundred free sittings ; 
a Catholic, and six dissenting chapels ; a free grammar 
school, founded in 1574, for at least 60 boys ; it Is in the 
patronage of Corpus Christ! Coll., Oxford, against which 
a chah(»ry suit is pending, brought by the par. In 1816; 
for the purpose of obtamiDg the ftill benefit of '* 
endowment (sumKised about 6001. a year) ; thereJ 
scholarships In Pembroke Coll, (founded in 1682) ftl. 
of Cheltenham, and 3 other pars., educated at this srimmi 
a charity school, founded In 1682, for bqyi of this m 
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•etanl other pws., who, on leavfaifi, have «b i^prentke 
fee— Che rn'Mont amount received ii 907/.; a nationid 
■chool, ettabliiM In 1817. ha« between 6b0 and 000 cbiU 
dren dallv. and SOO on Sundays ; a female orphan asylum, 
founded m 1606 by Queen Charlotte, maintains ana edu<. 
cates about 97 chfldren, from the age of 6 to 15 ; 3 Infant 
schools, one having between 300 and 400 children, and a 
branch at the village of Alstone, and a smaller school, 
established in 1884 ; the PretestanC union school, chiefly 
for children of the Calvlnlstic persuasion ; and severm 
large Sunday schools. The principal charitable institu- 
tions are, the generai -hospital, a recent structure, accom- 
modating 100 patients from all parts ; the dispensary and 
casualty hospital^ established 1813 ; the benevolent and 
anti-mendicity society, estAblisbed In 1827, and aflbrding 
relief in kind, by meant of tickets ; the Cobourg vfor wo- 
men in child-birth), Dorcas, and numerous others ; ahns. 
houses, founded 1574, for 6 old people ; and several minor 
charities. There are public libraries and reading-rooms 
at each of the spas, and 5 or 6 others in the town ; 
a literary and phllostmhlcal institution, established 1833, 
At which lectures are frequently given, with a good library 
and museum ; and soological gardens. The General 
Association for Scientific and Literary Instruction has 
weekly meetings and courses of lectures— It is on the 
plan of a Mechanics' Institute. There are 4 weekly news- 
p.ipors published exclusively in the town, and one con- 
nected with Bath, and printed there ; a small weekly tract, 
called 1%e iMoker On, has been published many years Bt 
the Montpellier rooms ; and more recently, in the town, a 
yearly work, called The CheUenhatn Annuaire. There 
is a neat theatre, usually open in summer, but eploylng 
no groat share of patronage ; an excellent music-room, 
in Regent Street, at which concerts are frequently given; 
many good bilUard-roums, csfiecially those between Re- 
gent Street and the Coloiiade ; a cricket-ground, on the 
old Bath Road, belonging to a club wiiich meets thrice a 
week during the summer; annual races take place in 
July, and are numerously attended : within a recent i 
period, a spring :neeting In April has also been esta- 
lilished, and promises to succeed. A subscription pack of 
stag-hounds is supported by the town, and hunt 4 days a 
week from Seiit. to April. Lord Segrave’s fox-hounds 
also hunt during the season ; and W. E. Lawrence's, 
Ksq., harriers hunt 3 times a week. The market-place is 
an extensive structure, built in 1823, with an entrance, 
through an arcade, from the High Street. Market, Thurs. 
and Sat. ; there is usually an abundant supidy, at mo. 
derate prices . Annual fairs for cattle and cheese are lield 
the 2d Thursday in April, August 5., 2d 'I'uesday in Sept, 
and .3d Thursdav In Dec. ; there are also 2 statute fairs, 
o:i TImrsday before and alter Old Michaelmas Day. Malt- 
ing is carrira on to some extent, but the chief trade of 
the place is caused by the groat infiux of visiters to the 
spas, and by its being a considerable thoroughfare. The 
lintels and numerous lodging-houses are of a first-rate 
description : there is idso a club-house, on the same iilan 
as tlipse of the metropolis vthe members of any of which 
are atlmlsslble to it), and a savings* and 4 other banks, 
('caches and waggons start daily for various parts of the 
kingdom ; and vans to London, Bath, Worcester, and 
Birmingham. Hackney carriages and flys are obtainable 
frttm various stands ; and there is a regular penny p<Mt 
delivery through the tiiwn and adjoining villages. Coals, 
and otfier articios of gener^ consumption are brought, 
by a railway, from the Gloucester and Berkeley Sliip 
(5ana1 to the W. side of the town (9 m.), where there are 
convenient wharfs and wardiouses. Water, for domestic 
use, is conducted from sources in the Cotswold Hills to a 
large reservoir, and' thence, by pipes, to the upper stories 
uf most of the houses : this, and the gas (with whicli the 
whole of the town and suburbs ai'e well lighted), are sup- 
plied by private companies. The paving, sewerage, 8cc. 
regulation of the hackney carriages, and the )K>licc force 
(on the metropolitan plan, and wearing a similar milform). 
are all under the control uf commissioners, appoints 
under an improvement act in 2d Geo. IV., who meet 
regularly. Petty sessions for the hund. are held thrice a 
week. There is also a manorial court leet, the lands sub- 
ject to which, by an ancient custom, confirmed by the 
legislature, descend to the eldest female^ instead of the 
eldest heir male. The Reform Act conferred on Chelten- 
ham, for the first time, the privilege of returning 1 mem. 
to the R of (X The limits of the pari. bor. coincide with 
those of the par. Registered electors, in 1837-38, 1*573. 

It is a polling town for the E. division of the co. The 
govominent of the town is vested in commissioners. 
The scenery in every direction is very beautifol, and 
nightingales alxiund in the vicinity. Bennal's Wood, 
about 1 m. from the town, has been named, from the 
numbers that frequent it. Nightingale Grove. From 
some of the neighbouring summits extensive prospects 
are conmianded, espedalfy from Cleeve Cloud, Birdlip, 
Charltfl Deer Park, and "the Castles,*' so named from 
the reiAins of some ancient encampments. Sudeley 
Castle, a splendid old ruin ; Southam, a curious sped- 
men of domestic architecture of the Tudor period ; Wit- 
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conbe, where the remahif of « Boman villa were dis- 
covered hi 1818 {Jrckavtm. vol.li.), and Todilington, a 
splendid modern seat, are la the vldnity. {Cheltenham 
Gwklei Cheilenham AnmuUre, 8vo. 1886; Qe^OogluU 


a river 

_ _ , a ^- 

Thwe are vestiges of an andMt Roman aqaeduet, on the 
N.E. of this town, that served to convey water to Lirla. 
The nelghbourhdod is planted with mulberriet end vlne^ 
and produces wheat, barley, rye, oats, malse, wfaio, end 

o il , 

CHEMNITZ, a town of the k. of Saxony, clrc. 
Zwickau, tap. distr. of same name, on tbe Chemnilm 
river, 20 m. E.N.E. Zwickau, and 37 ulW.S.W. DresdenT 
Pop., with its suburiM (1837), 22,265. It was formerly 
wailed, but IM fortifications have been levelled, and their 
site Is now laid out In public walks. It bos some good 
streets and squares, a castle, 6 churches, 4 hospitals, 
a town hall, doth hall, lyceum, school of design, Ac. ; 
and has handsome and thriving suburbs. Chemnits U 
the principal manufacturing town of the kingdom. It 
has extensive cotton manufactures ; and that of cotton 
hosiery, mitts, &c., to which it is mainly indebted for its 
rapid growth, Is said to employ from 15,000 to 20,000 
looms in Chemnits and tbe neighbouring vUlages. The 
stockings, mitts, &c., manufactured here, are now very 
widely diffused over the states comprise within the 
German Customs League ; and considerable quantities 
have also been shipped for the U. States.* The ma- 
chinery employed, though a good deal improved, is still 
very Imperfect ; and the real advantage on the side uf the 
Saxon manufacturers consists in the low rate of wages 
resulting from the depressed mode of living of the w'ork- 
IKXiple, who subsist chiefly on rye-bread, with a very 
small supply of butchers' meat. We are not, however, 
of the number of those who think that we have much to 
feur from Saxon competition. We have indeed been, and 
most prubably will lie, undersold in those descriptions uf 
fabrics princijiully produced by manual labour ; but the 
advantages ut our situation, and our superiority in all 
that rt'siiects the employment of machinery on a groat 
scale, is so very decided, that it is most unlikely it should 
tie shaken by the competition of any state so untavourably 
sitiiati‘d as Saxony. There were, according to Canna- 
bich, in and round the town, in 1833, 40 steam, water, and 
other spinning mills. The entire value of its cotton 
manufaciureB was estimated, at the same epoch, at 
2,u00,(K)0 rix dollars a year, and they have increasc*d ma- 
terially in tlie interim. Chemnits has also a manufac- 
ture of spinning machinery, with which it suimlies a 
cunsideralde part of the Continent ; and it has besides 
manufactures of linens, &c. ; and dyeing and bleaching 
establishments. The district of Chemnitx contains 14 
villages, and had, in 1837, a pop. of 44,600, most of w hum 
are employed in the aliove branches of industry. Chem- 
iiitx was for 4(>U years a free imperial city. It was the 
birthplace of FufTendorf. (Berghaut ; At^. Lander uni 
VfMterk ; Can7Uibtch ; Lehrbueh.) • 

CHENONCEAUX (CASTLE OF). See Bi.ere*. 

CHEF8TOW, a sea-port town and par. of England, 
co. Monmouth, hund. Caldecot; on the Wye, 2^ m. 
from its embouchure in the Severn, 110m. W. Lond., 
and 14 m. N.N.W. Bristol. Pop. (1821)3,008 : (1831) 
8,.*)24. It stands on a gradual slope betwixt bold cliffs 
rising from the W. bank of tbe river, and is surrounded 
by some of the finest scenery In England. Streets broMi, 
well paved, and lighted with gas, but badly supplied 
with water. 'I'here are many good houses, and the tow'n 
looks neat and cheerful. 'I'be church has a fine Nonnan 
entrance, and many curious specimens of the early 
pointed style. It has also a Cath., and 3 diss. chai els ; 
an endowed dharity school for 13 children ; a national 
school ; 2 ancient hospitals, Inr which 25 aged persons 
are supported; and several minor charities. Market, 
Wed. and Sat. Fairs, Frld. and Sat. in Whitsun-week ; 
Sat. before June 'JO., Aug. 1., and Frid. before Oct. 29. 

It has no manufactures ; but a considerable trade, being 
the chief port of most of the places on the Wye and 
Ldig, including Herefordshire and tbe E. part of Mon- 


dity In the river, making its navigation a little dw- 
gerous ; and it rises at ordinary springs between 40 imd 
5U ft., and at high springs It sometimes reaches between 
M) and 60 ft.; hence very large ships may come up to the 
town, and barges of 30 tons burden ascend the river to 
Hereford. A handsome iron bridge was thrown over* 
the river in 18)6 at the joint expense of the two oos., 
separated by the Wye. The castle, on a steep diffover- 

* During the rear ended fh* 80th of Sapfesmber, |888, Om 
T ulue of the hoileiy imported Into the U. Stt^ to 767,Sta 

dollar*, of which articles of the value 07412,410 dellan were shipped 
from the Haiue towns ; htat we have no meoas of OatlBg what pio- 
portlwi of thm wm supplied hr Baxsoy, and what by Hheh 
FruisU, though we beUevo tiioc tha fonM was miuh tho fNMB. 
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hattSllit the Wjw, datei lim the 11th eentary, though 
nilMK ofllie^twang remutnft, lohicb oecupy aooottdarilHe 
■pMttv app«tr -to be of more recent origm t It was kl^- 
nmy In tbe hands of both p^es during the last civil 
war S' and after tbe mtoration, Heniy Martyn. the regi- 
cide, was Imprisoned for life in one of its towers, where he 
dM after 80 years* confinement. The co. m^stratm 
hold pettv sessions in the town, and a small theatre is 

*!xHEllfro1nf!*dep. of Prance, rea. Centre, foraed of 
part of BerrI and Bourbonnais, having N. the dep. 
Lolret, E. Nl*vre, S AlUer and Creuse, and W. Indre 
andLolr-et-Cher. Area, 730,880 hectares. Pop. 276,883. 
Adorfves Its name ft-om the Cher, by which ft is Inter- 
mcted, and is Included In the basin of the Loire, which, 
with the Aliier, forms Its E. boundary. Surface gene- 
rally flat. Soil various : in the E., and alofag the Loire, 
it is very fertile ; S. it is of a medium quality, while in 
the N. it is sandy, and covered in great part with heath. 
Agriculture backward.' Principal crops, wheat, raaslln, 
rye, barley, and oats. Hemp is largely cultivated, the 
crop being estimated at about 750,000 kllog. a year. The 
natural meadows, which are extensive and valuable, are 
principally depastured by sheep and cattle. The stock 
of sheep is estimated at about 500,000 head, producing 
annually 57(^000 kilog. of wool ; in 1833, the dep. fur- 
nished 16,749 sheep for the markets of Paris. The stock 
of black cattle is estimated at 85,000 head. In the reign 
of Henry IV., the horses of Berrl enjoyed a high reput- 
ation; but the breed is now comnliiemmt ddgradie. 
Hogs and goats numerous. The forests occupy about 
120,0(X) hectares ; and furnish timber for the navy, cm-- 
penters’ work, &c. The vineyards cover nearly 13,000 
hectares ; those in the arrond. of Sancerre furnish the 
best wines. Iron is abundant, and is pretty extensively 
wrought. In 1829 the diiferent works supplied 2,250,000 
kilogs. pig, and 6,2.50,000 kllogs. bar and rod iron. The 
cloth monufheture, once the staple of the dep., has 
greatly fallen off: and the glass works that were for. 
merly to be met with have ceased to exist. The cutlery 
of Uourges is much esteemed ; and there are fabrics of 
coarse cloth, linen, Ac., with earthenware manufactures, 
breweries, tanneries, &c. 

The dop. sends 4 mem. to the Chamber of Dep., and 
had in 1838-39, 1,240 electors. Public rev., in 1831, 
3,:g)9,013 fr. Principal towns, Dourges, St. Amand, 
Vierzon, and Sancerre. {French OffieieU Tahleti Hugo. 
art. Chrr.) 
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CHEKASCO, an Inl. town of N. Italy, k. Sardinia, 
prov. Mondovi, cap. mand., advantageously situated on 
a point of land between the Stura and Tanaro, ne^ 


their confluence, 31 m. S.S.E Turin. Fop. 8,000.? It 
was formerly an important military post, and is still sur. 
rounded with walls ; but Its citadel was dismantled in 
1796. It is well built and laid out, and supplied with 
water by a canal cut hrom the Stura, which also turns 
several silk mills. Trade chiefly in wine and silk. {Ram- 

CHERBOURG, a principal sea-port and fortified town 
of France, dflp. Mancne, on its N. shore, nearly opposite 
the W. extremity of the Isle of 'Wight, at the bottom of 
a bay formed by Cape Levi on the B., and Cape La 
Hogue on its extreme W., at the mouth of the Divette, 
41 m. N.W. St. Lo, and 185 m. W.N. W. Paris. Lat. 
499 38' 31" N.. long. 1° 41' 68" W. Fop., 1836, 19,315. 
It is open, but defended by an entrenched camp. Streets 
narrow and dirty, notwithstanding there are many public 
fountains. Houses mostly of stone and slated. Chief 
public buildings : the military and marine arsenals, a spa- 
cious marine, and several other hospitals; the pmish 
church, a slnralar edifice ; the towd hall and prison, both 
new and haniuome buildings ; a theatre ; public baths and 
barracks. From Its advanced position in the English 
Channel, It has long beefb a fisvopiite object with the 
French government to render Cherbourg a great navid 
arsenal, and a secure aijium for ships of war ; imd to ac- 
complish this, vast sums have been expended upon It. 
The harbours for merchantmen and snips of war are 
quite distinct from each other. The last, which was 
constructed by Napoleon, Is a magnificent work. It is 
mostly excavated out of the solid rock, is 328 yds. long, 
ly 380 wide, and is capable of accommodating 50 ships of 
the line, which may enter It at all times, there being 28 
ft. water at low ebb. It has 4 fine covered granite 
docks, 85 ft. deep, for the building of ships, and a basin 
for those undergoing repair. Near the naval port is the 
dodiyard of Ghantereyne for tbe building of frlg^et, 
containing a Iwge timber yard, a rope warn 846 yds. In 
nngth, Ac. The commercial |K>rt, formed by the mmith 
of the Divette, and easy of access, consists of an outer 
hwbour and a basin, the formaf, 262 yds. long, by 218 
wide i tlw U^r, 446 y^. long, by 138 wide. Be^een 
tM two mvi ilo^ is a sluice : the outer harbour comma- 
gntesi^ tM im by a canal 686 yds. long and 54 wide, 
bjWjfored la iu wjkole length by a granite ietty, within 
ft« water Is alwqys retained. The 
MHaafi of Chertwttig Is one of tha Mst In the Channel, 
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and eapiftfo of eotitainlng 400 sail. It is defended on all 
sides l^Yuteiics, and u protected from the northerly 
winds, which would otherwise throw in a heavy sea, and 
In a great measure also from the Cbannd currents, by a 
vast artificial dfrsic, or breakwater, similar to that In 
Plymouth Sound, constructed In the centre of the bay, 
opposite to. and about 21 m. from, the mouth of tbe 
river. This great work, formed for the most port of 
granite and sandstone, wai* commenced under Louis 
XVI., In 1784, and continued till 1791 j it was re-com- 
menced by Napoleon in 1802, again discontinued In 1813, 
and is not yet quite complete. Its foundation was laid 
by sinking many massive wooden frames which were 
afterwards filled with blocks of stone, 800,000 cubic 
fathoms of which have been already employed in Its con. 
struction. The length of the dfruc is 3,768 metres (4,120 
yards) ; breadth at fts hose, 362 It., at its summit, 101 ft. 
On its central part, which Is 9| ft. above the water at 
the highest spring tides, a battery has been erected. 
The £. channel bdween it and the shore is 1,060 yards in 
width, that on the W. side 2,550 yards. 

Cherbourg is the seat of a tribunal of original Jurisdic- 
tion, of a marit. tribunal and prefecture, and Is the cap. 
of the 1st naval arrondissement. It has a departmental 
college, a royal academical society, a public library 
with 3,500 vofs., a naval library, and several museums. 
Cherbourg, which is very ancient, was lo the 10th cen- 
tury called Carusbur. It was long In the possession of 
the English, and was the last place they retained in Nor- 
mandy. {jRugOt art. Manche j QffUsial Reports j Diet, 
Qdoera^ique, ^c.) 

CHERIBON, a sea-port town of Java, cap. div. and 

S ov., at the head of a wide bay on the N. coast of tbe 
., 128 m. S.E. by £. fotavia; lat. 6^ 48' S., long. 
1089 37 / Q, Ijj eiuiY part of the jj^resent century 


pestilence, which ueslroyed more 
I Inhab. ; and from this and other 


it suffered from 

than a third of its luuau. ^ auu *■.»» w..d ..uu 
causes, it Is said to have declined of late : but it still con- 
tinues to be the residence of a Dutch governor, and enjoys 
considerable trade. The town and harbour are protected 
by a fort. Tho district of Cberibon is remarkable for its 
fertility, and the excellence of it^ coffee, indigo, teak 
timber, Ac. {Hamilion*$ E. I. Gax. il. 535.) 

CHEKSO and OSERO (an. Crepsa and Absorus^ to- 


149 30' E., separated from Istrla by the Gulph of Quar- 
nero ; united length nearly .60 m., breadth vaiylng from 
lto8m. Area, 95 sq. m. Pop. 14,000. Surface gene- 
rally mountainous, stony, and barren ; but in some parts 
the olive, vine, fig, and various other fruits, and a little 
corn, are grown, and Id several parts there are good 
pasture lands for sheep. Oil is the most valuable prt^uct 
of Cherso, wine of Osero. In the N. part of the former 
island there are some fine woods ; and shrubs and plants 
for ^eing are very abundant. The breed of sheep is very 
indlflerent.^md the wool bad. Other domestic animals are 
few. Many^of the pop . subsist by the tunny, anchovy, &c. 
fisheries. There are a few manufocturcs, chiefly of coarse 
woollen doth, and liqueurs ; and vessels ore built at the 
principal towns : — tnese are Cherso, Osero, Lossin 
Grande, and Lossin Piccolo. Cherso, the cap., on 
the yf. side of the island of same name, has a good 
though small harbour, and 3,000 Inhab. It contains a 
cathMral and numerous other churches ; its streets are 
narrow and dirty ; but its inhab. clean and Industrious. 
Osero, also on the W. side of the Island of Cherso, in an 
unhealthy situation, has only 1,500 inhab. ; but it has 
a ciUhedral with a fine steeple, and was formerly the seat 
of a bishopric. It was sacked by the Saracens in 840. 
Its Inhab. have some trade in timber. Lossin Grande 
and Piccolo are two insianificant towns on the Island of 
Osero. The two islands are connected by a bridge. 
{Oesterr, Nat. Encycl. g Fortis g Tran in Dalmatia,) 
CHERSON. See Khbrson. 

CHERTSE Y, a town and par. of England^. Surrey, 
hand. Godley. Area of par.. 10,020 acres, rop. of do. 
(1821 ), 4,279 ; (1831 ), 4,795. The town, situated on the 8. 
IxudL of the Thames, is neatly built of brick, partially 
paved, and well supplied wltn spring water, not not 
ughted. It is connected witt the Mi^esex side of 
the river by a handsome stone bridge' of 7 arches, 

built In 1786, at the Joint expense of the two counties. 

The church, a handsome structure, erected in 1808, In 

the later pofaited style, contains a tablet to the memory 

of the celebrated statesman C. J. Fox, who rOstded for a 

lengthened period at St. Ann's Hill, near tbe town. 

There are also 3 dissenting chapels, almshousea, several 
minor charities, and a sraool founded in 1738, for 80 
children of this and three adjoining parishes : Its pre- 

sent revenue is nearly 4001. a year, and it has been ar- 
ranged on Bell's |fian, and now educates 280 boy* and 180 
girls, of whom 80 of either sex belouglng to CheraSy era 
clothed. Market-day, Wedneidw. Fura, first flraday 
and Tuesday in Lent, for cattle ; Hay 14. for sheep ( Aug, 
6. and Sept. 25. fur pleasure and pMlery. The stallage 





CHESAPEAKE BAY. 

and tdlf of thcie and the market! were ^ 

poor of ^e town by Queen f lixabeth. ThTHferboal- 
nesi Chertsqr conilits in the m^mufactoria of malt, 
flour, iron hoopi, and brooms : great quantities of bricks 
are also made fn the ne^bourhood ; and vegetables are 
largely cultivated for the London markets ; these are 
mostly conveyed by the Guildford and Petworth Canal, 
which approaches to within 3 m. of the towp. It is go- 
verned by a bailiff, appointed for life by letters patent of 
the exchequer, and is exempted from the jurlscUction of 
the CO. sheriff, but )s within that of the co. magistrates, 
who hold a session for the division every fortnight. Cssar 
is supposed to have crossed the Tliames near £bis place to 
Cassibclaunus ; the stakes then driven into the b^ 
of the river by the Dritons to obstruct the passage of the 
Komans are noticed by Bede as remaining in the 8th cen- 
tury ; and vestiges of them are still traceaUe 4 m. below 
the bridge. During the Heptarchy, Chertsey was the 
residence of the S. Saxon kings : at Hardwick Court, In 
the par. (now a farm), Henry VI. resided when a child; 
uid in an ancient monastery (founded by Edgar, and ex- 
isting till Henry VII I. ) he was privately interred though 
his remains were subsequently removed to Windsor. 
Cowley the poet died id this town, where his stut^r is 
still preserved. 

Chesapeake bay, a noble bay on the Atlantic 
side of the U. S.of N. America, having its embouchure on 
the coast of Virrinia, between Caup Charles, lat. V 
N., long. 76® V W., and Cape Henry, lat. 30® Sff N.,long. 
76® 4' W., about 13 in. apart. It stretches nearly due N. 
from Cape Henry to the mouth of the Susquehanna 
river, in 3!)® 35' N., a distance in a direct line of above 
180 m. Its average breadth N. of the Potomac river, 
ill lat. 3H®, Is about 10 m. ; but S. of that point It is idwut 
25 m. Its coast line is very irregular, inasmuch as it 
branches out on both sides into an immense numtier of 
bays ; but Including these, and its numerous islands, its 
area is estimated at 3,000 sq. m. {Darby.) It is wholly 
within the states of Virginia and Maryland. Chesape^u 
Bay differs from the other sounds on the Atlantic slope 
of the U. States in having only one outlet, as well as in 
its greater depth of water, which is generally about nine 
fathoms, affording many commodious harbours, and a 
safe and easy navigation for ships of the largest burden. 
At its head it receives the Susquehannah ; and on its W. 
site the Potomac, Rappahannock, York, and James ri- 
vers. On the same side are Baltimore, Annapolis, Nor- 
folk, Hampton, Ac. ; and on its E. shore, Chester and 
Cambridge. Dismal Swamp canal connects Chesapeake 
B.iy with Albemarle Sound ; the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, from the tide water of the Potomac to Pittsburg, 
was commenced In 1828. (Sec Maryland, Virginia, Ac.; 
Darby t American Encycl.; Mitchell's U. States.) I 

CllKSllAM, a town and par. of England, co. Bucks, ^ 
huud. Burnham, in a fertile vale, through which a small 
brook flows to join the Coin. Area of pM., 1 1,8H0 acres. 
Pop. of do, (1821) 6,032 ; (1831) 6J188. The toun, 26 m. I 
N.W. London, consists of 3 streets. The chureh, an 
ancient cruciform structure, has an embattled tower j 
and spire ; there are also 4 dissenting chapels, an alms- ' 
house for 4 old people, and a national school. Market on 
Wednesday, for com, Saturday for general provisions. 
Fairs April 21. and July 22. for cattle ; a statute fair Sept. 
2 H. Chosham was formerly noted for the manufacture of 
wooden turneryware, whlrn, though still carried on, has 
greatly declined. The lace manufacture is wholly dis- 
eoiitintied. Shoemaking, for the snpply of the metropo- 
lis, L the chief business ; but the making of straw plait 
employs many females : there are also several paper-mills, 
and a small silk-mill in the vicinity. 

CHESHIRE, a marit. co. of England, having N. the 
Irish Sea, the aestuary of the Mersey, Lancashire, and a 
small part of Yorkshire ; E. the cos. Derby and Stafford ; 
8. Salop, and a portion of Flint ; and W. Denbigh, Flint, 
and the estuary of the Dee. Area, 673,280 acres, of which 
about 600,000 are supposed to be arable, meadow, and 
pasture. Surface generally low and flat, with some con- 
siderable hills along its E. border, and a broken ridge 
on its W. side extending from Malpas to Frodshain ; in 
this ridge, near Tarporley, is the insulated rock of 
Buston. It is watered by the Dee, Weaver, and other 
streams, and the Mersey forms the line of demarcation 
between It and Lancashire: it is also inteisected by 
several canals. ' It has mines of coal, copper, lead, and 
cobalt; but its most valuable mineral consists of an 
Inexhaustible supply of rock-salt, vast quantities of which 
are annually dug up, and used partly for home con- 
sumption and partly for exportation ; a great quantity of 
salt 18 adso procured from the brine springs contiguous 
to Northwich, Middlewich, &c. The soil consists, for 
the most part, of a red rich sandy or clayey loam, much 
improved by marling, and generally vciy fertile. The 
climate is mild and humid ; and the country being low 
and vtM sheltered, and divided by hedges and hedge- 
row tr^. Is remarkable for Its verdure and the luxuriance 
of its pastures. Hence Cheshire Is one of the finest grazing 
districts In England, and has been long celebrated for iu i 
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dairies. Cheese Is the prlpdpal product; and is not mlf 

highly esteemed throughout England, where It Is con* 
lumea in Immense quantities, but also In many parts 
of the Continent and of America. Arable husbuiAy is 
a secondary object, and Is less suited to the climate ; but 
potatoes are grown in lane quantities. Estates for the 
most part large, and this Is one of the cos. In which the 
least change has taken place, for a lengthened period. In 
the ownership of land : farms mostly small, a great many 
under 10 acres ; but excluding these, the average Is pro- 
bably about 70 acres.. Average rent of land in 1810, 
2Qs. 1^. an acre. Though there are but few extensive 
woods, Cheshire has, owing to the prevalenee of hedge- 
row trees, a very woody appearance, and a large suppjr 
of available timber. Manufactures of cotton, silk, lA 
are carried on witli great spirit and success at Macclesfield, 
Congleton, Stockport, and other places. Cheshire bos 
7 hund. and 90 par., exclusive of the city of Chester. It 
sends 10 mem. to the H. of C., vis. 4 for theco., and 2 each 
for the city of Chester, and .the bors. of Macclesfield and 
Stockport. Registered electors for the co. in 1887-38, 
12,811 ; vis. for the S.'dlv. 6,972. N. div. 6,839. In 1631 
Cheshire had 60,748 inhab. houses; 64,955 fkmllies) and 
334,301 inhab., of whom 164,133 were males, and 170,268 
females. Sum paid for the relief of the poor in 1888, 
70,6881. Annual value of real property in 1815, 1,114,9^/. ; 
profits of trade and prolcssinns in do., 289,3091. 

Chf'shire is called a co. palatine, from the sovoreign 
power in it being formerly exercised by the Earl of 
Chester as folly as by the king in his palace. But it 
has been long held by the crown. It had, however, 
separate courts and law officers till the passing of the 
Welsh Jurisdiction Act of Geo. IV., when they were abo- 
lished, and its courts assimilated to those of the rest of 
the kingdom. 

CHES'J'ER, a city, co., pari, lior., and sea-port of Eng- 
land, locally in the co of Chester, hund.Bzoxton, on a rocky 
elevation on the N. bank of the Dec, by which it is half 
encircled, on the S. border of the co., about 6 m. above 
the conlluenee of the Dee with its aistuaiy, 27 m. 8. by 
E. Liverpool, 164 m. N.W. London ; lat. 53® IF N., long. 
2O.52'30" W. Pop.(1821) 19,949 ; (1831) 21,363. The city 
is enclosed within an oblong quadrangle by walls of great 
antiquity, and which are most probably built on the 
site of those constructed by the Romans. They make 
iu all a circuit ol 2670 yards, and are of great thick- 
ness, and kept in a complete state of repair. The an- 
cient gateways having b^n removed and replaced by 
modern arches, a continuous walk on the top of the 
walls, 6 ft. wide, defended on one side oy a parapet, and 
on the other by a railing, extends all round the city, and 
affords a great variety of fine iirospects. “ The form of the 
city,” sa\8 Mr. Pennant, '* evinces its Roman origin, being 
in the figure of their camps ; with 4 gates, 4 principal 
streets, and a variety of lesser, crossing the other at right 
angles, so, as to divide tlio whole into lesser squares. 
The structure of the 4 principal streets is without pa- 
rallel ; they run direct from E. to W. and N. to S. ; 
and have been excavated nut of the earth, and sunk se- 
veral feet below the surface. The carriages drive far 
below the level of the kitchens, on a line with ranges of 
shops; over which, on each side of the streets, pas- 
sengers walk from end to end, secure from wet or heat. 
In galleries (or rows, as they are called) purloined from 
the flooi of each house, open in front, and balustraded. 
The back courts of all these houses are level with the 
rows ; hut to go into any one of these 4 streets it is 
necessary to descend a flight of several steps.” ( Tour in 
Wales, i. 147. Hvo. ed.) The city has of late years been 
much modernised and improved, and a hanasomc new 
street has been formed from near the centre of the town 
to Grosvenor Bridge, — a noble stone structure of a 
single arch, 200 ft. In span, with a roadway .33 ft. in 
width. Previously to the erection of this bridge, thn 
commiinicatiftn across the river was by an old, narrow, 
and inconvenient bridge of 7 arches ; the suburbs have 
also been considerably extended. The whole Is paved, 
lighted by gas, and supplied with water, raised by a 
steam-engine, from the Dee, and conducted by pipes to 
a large reservoir. The cathedral is a large Gothic pile, 
with a low fnasslve tower ; the interior is fine, with se- 
veral lateral Aiapels in the earlier, and aclcristory in the 
lifter pointed style : the bishop's throne, and several an- 
cient monuments, are highly mterestlng. Contiguous to 
the cathedral are the remains of St. Werburgh's Abbey, 
which for nearly seven centuries was one of the wealthiest 
in the kingdom. The bishop's palace (rebuilt 1752), the 
prebendal, and other good modem houses (forming the 
Abbey Square), occupy the rest of the precinct. At an 
average of the 3 years, ending with 1881, the nett revenue 
of the bishopric of Chester amounted to 3,261/. a year. 
There arc 9 par. churches, and 2 others not parochial 
St John’s church Is a magnificent specimen of Saxon ar- 
chitecture ; in Trinity Church are monuments to Bmcll 
the poet, and Matthew Henry, the celebrated comment- 
ator, interred within its walls. It has also a Catholic, and 
several dUienting^pcls ; a grammar-school founded in 
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Had. VIII. for 24 boy», from whom f he cathedral cho- 
ristora are aeleofeed : its anoiuU revenue la lOttf., and It haa 
oneoxfaibltlon to either aniveraity ; two charity achoola 
Ihittuled in 1717* on the alte of the anciont hoapitaJ of St. 
John, one for 88 box's, of whom 28 are jUao maintained : 
the other for a like number of girla ; tlie Marquis of 
Westminster’s school. established m iHll.and wholly aup. 
ported by him. educating between 400 and fiOO childiw j 
a diocesan school, on Bell's plan, for 100 boys; .3 Infisnt 
schooU i and several large dissenting and Sunday schools. 
The CO. infirmary, and the co. lunatic asylum, each have 
accommodation tor loO patients ; and It has a lyrag-ln 
hospital, a house of Industry, several sets of alms-houses, 
and various charitaUe bequests, — the chief of which 
(called Jones's) produces about 400/. a year, which is 
shared by the members of the ancient city guilds. The 
old Norman castle (with the exception, of one tower) 
was removed In 17M, and a magnlflcent co. hall and 
gaol, tether with government barracks, and an ar- 
moury, subsequently built on the site. These structures 
are in the Grecian style, and have great architpctural 
merit ; they form 3 sides of a large quadrangle, the en- 
trance to the area being by a splendid Doric pottlco. 
'The city courts of justice are held, and corporation bu- 
siness transacted in the Exchange, a plain brick edifice 
on pillars. There are 3 commercial halls ; one built 
by tne Irish Linen Company, in 1780, for their trade, but 
at presrat used for the cheese fairs; — that of linen, once 
so considerable, having wholly ceased ; a second hail, 
built in 1809 by the Manchester manufacturors for their 
business ; and a third, in 181 A. for general purposes, as 
a private speculation: they are all on the same plan, 
forming a quadrangle, round which are pillared arci^os 
and shops. There are also commercial rooms, cum- 
prisiiig a good public library, news-room, &c. ; a small 
theatre, and a good modern market-place. Market 
Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs, last Thursday in Feb. 
for horses and cattle; July 10. and Oct. 10. for general 
merchandise : these last are of great antiquity, and con- 
tinue severid days : there are also 8 annual cheese fairs 
of recent origin ; and the city being situated in the prin- 
cipal cheese-making district of the empire, these fairs 
have become of considerable importance. Annual races 
are held in the first cle.ar week of May on “ the Rood- 
Dee," a level pasture tract of about 80 acres at the 
base of the city walls. Manufactures inconsiderable : 
skins and gloves once formed the staples; but these 
have greatly diminished : there are a few small fabrics 
of tobacco-pipes, large flour-mills by the old bridge, 
and a shot-tower beside the canal, on the N. side 
of the city, where also are several wharfs and ware 
houses, chiefly for the convenience of the traffic be- 
tween the city and Liverpool ; articles of general con- 
sumption being now chiefly supplied from the latter. 

At the lera of the Conquest, and for long after, Chester 
was a place of very considerable importance gs a com- 
mercial and shipping port : but the gnulual filling up of 
the channel of the river, and latterly the superior faci- 
lities epjoyed by Liverpool, have proved destructive to 
its trade. In 1737, in oriler to obviate the difficulties of 
the river navigation, an artificial channel was excavateil, 
on a plan suggested long previously by the celebrated 
Andrew Yarranton, from Chester to the sea. It has 
since been improved, and vessels of 300 tons may now 
ascend to the city ; but it has not recovered any fior- 
tion of its former importance as a maritime town. It 
has still, however, a considerable trade In the supply 
of many of the shopkeepers In N. Wales, with London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham goiKls. 

Chester Is a bor. by prescription ; its three earliest char, 
ters are without date, but were probably granted In the 


VII , considerMdy extended the former privileges, and 
made Chester a distinct co. ; under it were a mayor, 
deputy mayor, 24 aldermen, 40 common councillors, 
and (in 1835), about l,fi00 freeholders. The governing 
body were self-elective, despite the provisions of the 
charter, and of much litigation, which, in tho 20 years 
preceding 1832, cost upwards of 20.000/. Chester has 
returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. since 11141. Previ 
ously to the Reform Act, the elective franchise vested 
in the governing body and in the resident freemen ; 
" the freedom of the city being Inherited all the 
sons of freemen, op acquired by servitude." {Boundary 
Report.) The Bwdaiw Act extended the limits of tbe 
pari. bor. so as to Include' the greater part of the town- 
ship of Boughton, and some other patches, making the 
pop. of the whole, Jn 1831, 22,088. Registered electors, 
in 1837-38,2,298. 'The limits of the municipal have since 
been made to ooinciifo with, those of the pari. bor. ; and 
in Mrlded into 5 wards, and governed by amayor, 
10 aldenneD, and 30 councillors. Average annual reve> 
nue of the comn^on about 3,900/., derived' from rents 
^ Im^s and houses, tolls of markeU, bridge, roads, 
3fc. There are 24 ndeutguUds or mdies tUll suhsUt- 


tng, though at present possessing scarcely any property 
or impurtence, exc(^ that of the goldsmitbs. who have an 
assay master aod office, and claim the examinatloD of all 
plate manuflictured for sale In Cheshire, Chester, Lanca- 
shire, and N. Wales. Thecrownmotelsthecrhnlnalcourt, 
with jurisdiction over the highest oflhnces; the port- 
mote is the chief civil court where actions to ally amount 
are tried ; ths pentlce and passage courts are subordi- 
nate to the latter, the sheriff presiding in them. There 
are 3 general sessions a year, held In the superior 
courts, attended by barristers, and presided over by the 
recorder and mayor ; petty sessions for the city are 
held twice a week. The general sessions and assises 
for the co. are also held at Chester : the total number 
committed to the co. and the city gaols. In 1837, was 616 ; 
of whom 139 were acquitted, 94 transported, and the 
rest imprisoned tor various terms. The execution of 
CO. criminals, as well as those of the city, is a charge 
dt'voiving on the sheriffs of the latter, but by an act 

K issed in 1835, Judges ore empowered to relieve them 
oin it 

The society of Chester is particularly good ; and it 
serves as a sort of provincial metropolis to many of the 
lesser gentry of the surrounding country. The city is 
most probtibly of Roman origin. Originally it had the 
name of Dova, from Its situation on the Dee, and sub- 
sequently of Cestria, from its being a castrum^ or camp. 
It was tlie head-quarters of the ‘iOtn legion, which came 
into Britain previously to a.d. Gl ; and not only does the 
figure and construction of the town attest its Roman 
origin, but fragments of Roman arches and otlier 
buildings existed down to a recent period, and probably 
some still remain ; and ^lavements, many coins, an altar 
dedicated to .fupiter Tanarus by the primipilus (prin- 
cipal centurion) of the 2Uth legion, Ac. &c., have been 
dug up. Wm. the Conq.' bestowed the title of Karl of 
Chester, with sovereign power over the whole of Che- 
shire, on jus nephew Hugh d'Avranches, or Lupus ; and 
his successors to the reign of Henry 111. continued in 
the exercise of like authority. In the last civil war 
Chester sustained a memorable siege under Lord Byron, 
by whom it was ultimately burrendered on honourable 
terms. In 1745 it was garrisoned against the Tretender, 
which is the last event of any Importance in its history. 

Raton Hall, the magnificent seat of the Marquis of 
Westminster, Is about 3 m. S. of Chester ; its chief ap- 
prnni'l'. being by a triple avenue of limes extending from 
the end i)f the new Grusvenor Bridge (where there is a 
(>othic lodge) to the principal front, through a park 
siboun.Iing in line forci,t trees. The structure is an 
adaptation of the ptiinted erclosiastical style to modern 
doniebtic purfioses ; that of lidwMrd III., as seen in York 
Minster, is ciiiefly followed, and emblazoned shields a e 
profusely dispersed ; in the crimpartments of some of the 
windows arc several fine portraits executed from car- 
toons l^ Singleton : amongst others those of the six first 
earls of Ciicster, who held sovereign power previously to 
the title being bestowv-d by Hen. 111. on his eldest son ; 
since which period it has uniformly lieen coiifei red on 
the eldest sons of his suceessnrs. {Pennant's Tour rn 
Wales^ i. 147— ; Chester (Snfde ; Pari. Reports, Ac. 
No fewer than 257 vols. of the Harleian Collection in the 
British Museum relate to (Chester : they v ere collected 
by the Holme familv, tx'longing t»» the citv.) 

CIIK.STKR-LE.ftTllRR T, avil. of England, co.Dur- 
ham, near the Wear, 5 m. N. Durham. Pop. (1831) 1,910. 
It stands in a valley, on the line of the Roman way eallf>d 
Ermine-street, leading toNcw'castle. The Saxons called 
itCunceastre, or Cuneagester, and under that name it was 
the seat of the episcopal see i>r Durham for 113 years, till 
its removal to Durham in 995 . ‘i'bc town is nearly 1 m. 
in length, and lias a bridge over the Wear, opened in 
1821. The church, formerly collegiate, and dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, has a tower surmounted by a 
very fine spire 160 ft. high, and contains monuments with 
effigies of members of the Lumiey family from tlie ('on- 
quest to tho time of Elizabeth The Independents and 
Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists have places ol wor- 
ship. .4n endowed school educates 12 children. A 
mechanics' institute, formed in 1825, Is held In a hand- 
some building erected for the purpose. Copyhold courts 
are held in April and Nov., in which debts under 40s. are 
recoverable; and petty sessions are held on alteinate 
Thursdays. The place it a station for receiving votes 
at elections for the S. div. of the co. The manufacture 
of nails, ropes, and tiles, is carried on here ; but the 
Inhab. are mostly employed in the surrounding collieries 
and other works, and In furnishing provisiuns and 
groceries to the adjacent district. -A weekly market 
formerly held here has fallen into disuse. 

CHESTERFIELD, a bor. and market town of Eng- 
land, co. Derby, bund. Searsdale, 20 ni. N. Derby, 139 m. 
N.W.by W. London. Pop. (1831) 5,776; but the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act extended the boundaries of thgtown, 
so that tbe present bor. had, in 1831, a pop. of 6,770 The 
town, which is irregularly built, covers a consiftraUe 
extent of ground, and is pleasantly situated between the 
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rivers Rother and Hyper, in the vale of Scarsdale. The alete are quarried In ita nei^bourhood, and It haa a pro. 
church, a beaiitiftil and spacious edifice of theiSth cen- ductije ( AampoftCi, Corogrt^^ §t. ) 

tury, is remarkable for its crooked spire, 230ft. high; CHICHESTEI^ dty, to., imdparl. bor.of Lnabunl, 
an el.'gunt assembly-room was built hero a few yom^ co. Sussex, 66m. S.w. by S. London, Um.K. by N. Ports- 
ago, and near the town is a race course, on which races mouth, and about l|m. E. from the extr^e N.E. jittpK* 
are annually run in the autumn. “The town seems, how- of the bay or aim of the sea £1***^***'®*®'^ Harbour, 

ever, to be in a depressed state, and the inhab. are sup- Pop. of city and suburbs In 1821, 7,3f»2 ; 1881, 8,*#0. It 
posed to be far from wealthy: there are nearly 100 ts situated on a gentle eminence, sloping iu e>;ery rtl- 
uninhabited houses in it. There are two or throe manu- rectlon, amidst the widest part of the plain named ft om It. 
factories of silk and cotton, but they are not conslderiAle. The Lavant (a small rivulet usually dry in suimiier) 
Jubt out of the bor. there are some large iron -works, but bounds it on the E. and S. Its walls, forming a circuit 
they are uot at work at present ; there is also a bleaching of about 1| m., are still In tolerable preservation, w itWin 
mill near the iron-works. The chief source or support which a mound extends all round In the Roman fashlou, 
for the town is the weekly market for agricultural pro- planted in parts with fine ehns. “ Chichester is well built, 
duce, which is well attend^l.” {Municipal Report.) It is lighted, watered, and drained. The principal streets are 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, but is not di- spacious, and contain many very large houses ; and the 
vided into wards. The lord of the manor holds a court whole seems active and prosperous." (Rotoida^'p 
leot in Oct., when a constable is chosen ; and a court It consists chiefly of four principal streets, diverging at 
of record for the recovery of debts not exceeding 2()f. right angles from a common centre, occupied ))y an oc- 
The petty sessions for the division are held here In the tagonal cross, erected towards I lie close of the l.^tb ccii- 
town-hall, on the ground-floor of which there is a prison tury, and said to be the most beautiful of this class of 
for debtors. Chesterfield is one of the polling places at structures in tlic kingdom. Tiie present catliedral was 
the election of M.P. for the N. division of the co. The built in the 13th century, on the site of an older one 
town is lighted under an act passed in 1826, and & « founded in 1108. It is an inferior building of itsclasa, 
nightly watch, paid by subscription. There are various partly in the Norman, and partly in the earlier iHiinti-d 
places of worship for^issenters, a free griuumar-school, style; the tower and spire (300 ft high) are of the 14tli 
founded 2 Ellz., and formerly well attended, was closed century, and finely iiroportioned. There is also a de- 
iii 1832. It has still, however, infant, Sunday, and na- tached bell-tower, of very massive structure. It contains 
tional schools : several well-endowed alms-houses, a dis- many ancient, and several well-executed modern inoiiii- 
pensary, a savings* bank, a mechanics* institute, and a ments by Flaxnian : among the latter is one to tiie 
literary and philosophical institution. The K. Midland memory of the poet Collins, a native of the town. 'J'lie 
railway between Derby and Leeds passes by Chester- collegiate esLablishinent was, from the first, for senil'iri* 
field. It gives the title of Karl to a branch of the Stan- canons, and so left unaltered at the Reformation : it con- 
hopefamily. Market-dgy, Saturday. Fairs, .Tan. 27., Feb. sistsofadeaii,30prebend8. and other ecclesiasturtl ollireis. 
28., first S.it. in April, May 4., July 4., Sept. 26., Nov. 28., The see comprises the entire co. of Sussex, w ith the- ex- 
The par. of Chesterfield includes an area of 13,1G0 acres ; ccution of 22 parishes, which are peculiars : the epicct*- 
and had, in 1831, a pop. of 10,688. pai palace is within the city walls, amWhas flue gardens 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a ridge of hills in Great Britain, attached to it. The revenue of the see amounted, at an 
on the confines of England and Scotland, partly in Nor- average of the three years ending with 1M31, to 4,228/. a 
thumberland and' partly in Roxburghshire. They ex- year. Except that of St. F.iul, which is a handsome 
tend from Kirknewton N. to Garter Fell on the S., modern structure in the pointed stvle, the other 
where they unite with the hills that stretch across churches are small moan buildings. There is a gnunmar 
Dumiricbshire and Galloway. The hill to wliich the school, founded in 14'J7 ; a blue-coat school, founded 
name Cheviot is especially given, is In Northiimherland, in 1702, in which 28 hoys are boarded, clothed, and (siu- 
on the borders of Roxburghshire, 8 m. S.S.W. Wooier, cated. The revenuo in 183.> was 1,300/. a^ear, and s,ed 
and is 2,668 ft. in height. The Cheviot hills are mostly to be increasing ; it is limited to ciiildren of members of 
pointed, the sides smooth and raiiidly sloping, anii their the establislied church. There are also national and 
bases separated by deep narrow glens. They are mostly l^ancastrian schools for boys and girls ; and an infant 
covered with a close green sward ; but in a few instances, school. 'I'here arc several charitable institutions, the 
as In that of the Cheviot itself, there arc conshlcrable most ancient of which is that of .St. Mary*s Hospital, with 
tracts of heath. These hills are depastured liv tiie va- a chapel attached to it. Tlie infirmary, openTO in 1827, 
luable and peculiar breed of sheep called tiie Cillieviots, is a hand.suine modern building, on the N. slope just 
now widely diffhsed over England and Scotland. without the city. Tiie other public buildings are the 

CHIAPA DOS INDIOS, a considerable Inl. town of ginldliHll, town-hall, market-house, and corn exchange; 
Mexico, state of Chiapas, advantageously placed in a the buildings of the Mechanics' Institute, establislied in 
valley near the Tabasco, 30 m. W.N.W. Ciudad de Las 1820, and of the Idterary and Philosophical Society in 
Casas. It is chiefly inhabited by Indians, whence its 1831 (both of which are flourishing), and a small 
name, of whom there are said to be as many as 4.000 theatre. 

families. It is the largest town in the state, the chief I'iicre are no manufactures, the town principally de- 
trade of which it engrosses. Its principal export is log- ptmding on the surrounding agricultural district. Market- 
wood, which is sent down the river to Talxisco, on the days Wednesday and Saturday ; the former for corn, tiie 
Gulph of Mexico ; but a good deal of sugar is also grown latter for general provisions : an important cattle-market 
in its neighbourhood. Its inhab. are said to be rich, is held every second W*ednesday ; and 4 large cattle and 
Chiapa enjoys many privileges : it was founded in 1827. horse fairs, May 4., Whit- Monday, Oct 10* and 20. The 
( Humboldt ; Thompson's Narrat.^ ) transit of corn through the town to the metropolis and to 

CHIAIIAMONTE, a town of Sie'ily, nrov. Syracuse, the W. of England is also considerable. The harbour is 
cap. cant., on ahill, 11| m. N.N.W. Modica. Pop. 8,112. r^hcr difficult of access ; but at spring-tides vessels of 
It is regularly built, with broad and straight streets. -170 or ISO tons reach the quay, about Um. below the 
From the Capuchin convent there is one of tiie finest town ; but its communication with the sea is kept up 
and most extensive views in Sicily. The environs pro- by the Arundel and Portsmouth Canal, a branch from 
duce good w*ine, and the town is thriving. which is carried to the city. It is divided into two 

CHlARI, atowc of Austrian Italy, dcieg Brescia, cap. wards, and governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 
distr., near the left bank of the Oglio, 1.6 m. W. by S. counsellors. Chichester has returned 2 mem. to the H. 
Brescia. Pop. 8,000, chiefly occupied in spinning silk, of C. from the 23d of Edw. 1. Previously to the Reform 
and tanning leather. The town preserves some remains .Act the franchise was vested in the corporation and free- 
of its ancient fortifications; and has a handsome col- men and scot and lot payers within the bor. TheBound- 
Icglate, and many other churches, on hospital, and a ary Act extended the limits of the pari, bor., which Is 
public library. identical with the municipal bor., so as to embrace the 

CHlAROMONTE, a town of Naples, prov. BaMiicata, suburbs. Number of 10/. houses, in 1831, 680. Registered 
cap. cant., on a high mountain. Pop. 2,260. Ithastwoi electors, in 1887-38, 884. Average expenditure on ac- 
parish churches, a convent, and a seminary. Its environs TOunt of the poor, about 2,800/. a year. Annual value of 

S roduce wine and silk, and there is a fine chartreuse about real property, in IKl .6, 22,016/. Chichester is supposed to 
m.'offl occupy tiie site of the Regnum of the Roman period. It 

CIIIAVARI, a marit. town of N. Italy, k. Sardinia, was destroyed by Ella in tiie 5th century, and restored by 
div. Genoa, cap. prov., at the liead of the B of Bapallo, his son Cissa, whence tiie name. Some additional import- 
22 m. E. S.E. Genoa. Pop. circk 8,000. It is " a handsome ance was given to it by the removal of the see from S«lsea 
and flourishing place, surrounded by hills, the ricli pro- thither, after the Conquest. It gives the title of earl to the 
duce of which supplies a profitable commerce. The Pelham family. There are anniwl races at Goodwood 
Genoese, from the earliest times, appreciating itb natural Park, the Duke of Riclimond’s seat. In the immediate 
advanta^, surrounded it with a strong wall, and gave it vicinity. < Past and Present State qf Chichester^ ^c. 8vo. ; 
many privileges to encourage the resort of merchants. Reports (tf Municipal and Boundary Oimmissiomert^i^.) 
The town, its handsome church, the bay, and the beau. CHICACOLE or CICACOLE, an inl. town of Hln- 
tlftil villas in the neighbourhood, deserve attention ; and, dostan, formerly the rap. of the N . drear of some name, 
as it ii|||ccustomed to the influx of strangers, the accoin- on the high N . bank of the river Chicacole, 4 m. N. W. tlie 
modatms are good." {Ita/g, in Mod. Trav.) It has an bay of Bengal, and 60 m. N.E. VisagafMftam. It is of 
ho^tai and many fine edifices, an agricultural society, eonsideiable size, but irregularly built, beinga oollertl'ni 
ana several lace and silk twist factories. Marble and of all sorts of houses and huts. It contains some neat 
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Ciils. Vop, 7*000, It to aituated between two *»***• 
bn one are the ruins of an ancient Mewr- 

tah cattle : hat 2 rhurchea, 2 convents^ an ho^ttali a 
workbouae belonging to Cadli. a thoaW% 
eood orivate hooaea. It to much resorted to the 
wealthy claaaea of Cadic, wh^o hwe bore 
dencei and pleasure grounda. The “Uolning no fhte 
command a fine view of Gadia and Its bay, the isle of 
Leon, &c. on one side { and, on the other, the ancient 
city of Medina SIdonIa, and the pl^na of AncUluala, to- 
wa^s Algealraa and Gibraltar. The battle of Barossa, 
In which, after an obatinate engagement, the Angio- 
Spanlsb army under Sir Thomaa Graham ( Lord Lyne- 
docki defteted a French force under Marshal Victor, 
was fought, a few m. S. from Chiclana, on the 6th of 
March. 1811. 

CHIEHI (an. Correa Potentia)^ an Inl. town of N. 
Italy, k. Sardinia, div. Turin, cap. mand.,on the decli- 
vity of a vine-clad hUl, 8 m. S.K. Turin. Pop.10,000.? It 
is well built, has four handsome squares, and a collegiate 
church said to have been originally a temple of Minerva. 
Its fortress. La Rochetta, was destroyed in the IGth cen- 
tury. It has some cotton and linen thread and woollen- 
cloth fkctorles. 

CHIETI, a dty of Naples, prov. Abruzto Citra, of 
which it la the cap., on the narrow crest of a ranm of 
hills, on the right bttnk of the Pescara, about 10 m. from 
the AdriaUc, lat. 42® 19' N., long. 14° ly E. Pop. 13,708. 
Streets generally narrow and crooked, and in many parts 
dark and dirty ; but the houses and shops are good, and 
approach nearer to the standard of the metropolis than 
those of most provincial towns. It has a large cathe- 
dral, and 4 other churches ; a lyceum, or college ; a largo 
seminary ; numerous convents ; a society of agriculture, 
arts, and commerce t an hospital ; a workhouse ; a mtmi- 
and a handsome theatre. It Is the seat of an 
arjchbishopric, of the civil and criminal tribunals of the 
prov. ; and has manulkctures of woollens, silks, &c. The 
surrounding country is well cuRivated and fortile, and 
the population have an Mpesffance of ease, cheerfulness, 
and activity. The Abbe Galiani was a native of Chietl, 
having been bom here in 1728. Perhaps no foreigner 
ever obtained a more perfect mastery over the French 
language. Voltaire said of his famous Dialogues sur le 
Cotntnerce des R/es, published in 1770,--“ II semble que 
Platon et Moli&re ae soietit rdunis pour composer cet j 
ouvrage." ' 1 

Chietl Is very ancient, being built qn the site of Teate, 
the capital of the small but not unimportant tribe of the 
Maruccini, All accounts agree In describing Teate as 
large, populous, and worthy of being ranked among the 
distinguished cities of Italy. Silfus Italicus calls it 
Magnum et Ciarum. And the remains of a theatre of 
considerable dimensions, a large public edifice, two tem- 
ples, a gateway and Mosaic pavement, with numerous 
coins and inscriptions, evince its ancient magnitude and i 
importance. iDel Re Due Sicilie, it. 333. ; CravenU 
AbrfosxLW.Ii.i C^amer^i Ancient Holy, \i. Hi).} 
CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, state of Chihua- 
hua, of which It to the cap. ; 740 m. N.N.W. Mexico, 
490 m R. Ouaymas, and 600 m. from the mouth of the 
Rio Grande del Norte ; lat. 28° 47' N., long. 107° SO' W. 
It is situated in an arid plain, on a rivulet which falls into 
an affluent of the Rio Grande. Pop. at one period said 
to have been 70.000; in 1803, 11,600; in 183.6, 12,00a 
Streets regular; houses well built and well supplied with 
water, conveyed to it by an aqueduct 3 m. long. The 
cathedral, a very large and highly ornamented structure, 
was erected at an expense of 1,500,000 doll., raised by a 
duty on the produce of the adjoining mines. (Pike.) 
The state congress meets here in a neat building. Each 
deputy receives an annual salary of 2,.600doU. The.,0wn 
is chiefly maintained by supplying necessaries to the sur- 


rounding mining districts ; and latterly from being a dep6t 
ds to andf from Guaymu. ^Charcoal is^conv^^ 


for goods 

thither for the mines and domestic purposes from 
tance of 30 leagues. There are several large monasteries 
in the town ; but they are much dlmintohM in their hf- 
come and in the splendour of their buildings and estab- 
lishments since the revolution. The country surrounding 
the city is occupied Iqr extensive haciendas, or farms, in 
which urge herds of mules, homed cattle, and sheep, are 
pastured. But, notwithstanding the great capabilities of 
the soil, agriculture to in a very depressed state, the mines 
befaqir the gr^ objects of attention. Of these the most 
esiUbiraled for the quanti^ of the precious metals drawn 
from it, to SI Parral, In the S.B. part of the state; but 
it is now In so dilapidated a condition, that the amount 
of capital required to re-establish it is too great to 
JustHy a wilHpwunded expectation of its returns being 
sui^lentto reiMqr the outlay. Batopilas, 80 leagues W. 

Parras, onfla one of the most productive of the Mexican 
T***'2f*® Pwo sliver weighing 425 lbs. 

having been fouiidln tt.-is but foeblywked. Oneuf ito 
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veins was discovered ^ on Indian, who, on swhmnlng 
across a branch of the Rio del FuerCe after a flood, per- 
ceived the crest of a rich lode laid bare l^tfae force of 
the current, the weaiest part pure silver, sparkling iu 
the sun. Santa Eulalia in the E. has long been aban- 
doned. The mine of Mordos, near Batopilas, was dis- 
covered in 1826 by tWo Indians, brothers, td one of whom 
a little maise to make tortillas had lieen reftised on credit 
the evening before. In two months they extracted from 
It ore of the value of 270,000 doll. The mine of Jesus 
Marla was discovered in 1822, and nearly abandoned 
shortly after, on account of the difflculty of procuring 
provisions and other requisites. It to situated near the 
summit of a mountain, and is consequently extremely 
cold in winter, the surrounding ridges being covered with 
snow : the village is in a temperate valley, highly capa- 
ble of agricultural improvement. All the lodes near the 
surface contain a considerable quantity of gold, which di- 
minishes according to the depth, while that of silver 
increases proportionally. The immediate vicinity abounds 
with veins forming a circle, of which the village is the 
centre. The pop. of the plain country is almost wholly 
of European descent, the natives having retired before 
them into the mountainous recesses of the Bolson dc 
Mapimi. Their principal tribes ore the Apaches, Cuinan- 
ches, and Chichimeques. Mqjor Pike says, that the cor- 
ruption of morals is universal ; which is only what might 
have been expected from the gambhng nature of the pur- 
suits in which most part of the people is engaged ; the 
great fortunes suddenly made by some, and the poverty 
of the great mass of the population ; the ignorance of all 
classes; and the debasing influence of the established 
religion. The other more remarkable towns in the state 
are San Bartolomeo, a great mart for the inland trade 
with the surrounding districts ; El Parral, near the mine 
of the same name, formerly yexy populous, but now con- 
taining but 7,000 inhab. ; and Parras, a sm^l town sur- 
rounded with vineyards, near a lake of the same name. 
(Humboldt: IVartPs Mexico in 1827 ; Pike's Exploratory 
Travels; Hard's Travels in Mexico.) 

CHILI, or I'HILE, an indep. state of S. America, 
in the S.W. part of that continent, consisting of a long 
uid comparatively narrow strip of country between the 
Andes and the ocean, extending from lat. 26^ 20' to 42‘^ 

5., and between long. 70® and 74° W. ; having N. the 
southern extremity of Bolivia, E. the territ. of I.a Plata, 
S. E. and S. Patagonia and the Giilph of Aneud, and Stni.t 
of Chacao (which separate it from the Archipelago (»f 
Chilou), and W. the Pacific. Length, N. to S., 1,1. 60 in. ; 
aver.ige bre.adlh between 110 and 120 m. Area, with 
Chiloe, perhaps nearly 130,000 sq. ra. Pop. has at dil- 
ferent times been variously estimated from about 600,0' 0, 
(Miers, ^c.), to 1,. 600,000 (American Almanac. 1840), hot 
1,2'K),(KK) is probably not far from the mark 'I'Iiks e\- 
tont of territory, however, includes the conntrv of t! c 
Araucanians, extending between lat. 37® and .60' 

5., and inhabited liy a race of people never siilKlued l.y 
Europeans, for wliieh a deduction of 28,000 sq. 111 Irom 
the above area must be made. The provs. under the 
Chilian government, tiicir extent, pop., Ac., may bo 
thus estimated — in the absence of anv recent otheial 
statements — on the authority of Poeppig, the \Veim.ir 
and American Almanacks, ttie Geog Journ., Ac. 


Provinces. 

Aren in 
sq. m. 

Pop. 

Ch. Townv hihI Pop. 
{Amer. /l/m.) 

rmiuimlio 
Aconcagua 
Santiago 
Holchagua 
Maule - - 

Conccitcion 
Valdivia - - 

Chiloe . 

Anuea- 

38.000 
8,iK)p 

8,.''>o‘o 

8.800 

8.7IM) 

10.000 
14.(K)0 

5,000 

28J)00 

; ; ^ 
*101,1.30' 

*]08,(MK) 

>»«,780 

44,000(1832) 

(uncertain) 

Coiulmlio 10,(H'HI iii1i.il>. 
San Felipe .6,000 — 
Santiafio 0.6,(NtO (1830) 
Valparaiso 20, non _ 
Gurleo 2.000 — 

CHiHiuones 2,(N)0 — 
ConveiKluu 10,'i(H) — 
Vakil V14 7,IM)o — 

San Carlos 2,000 - 

Total - 

189,700 

, 1,200,000 



Besides these territories, the islands of Juan-Fernandez, 
^ocha, and some others in the Pacific belong to Ciiile. 

Topography — The country ^ses successively from 
the coast to the Great Cordillera of the Andes ; but not 
by a number of surcessivo terraces running parallel to 
each other and to the sea, except in the N. “ Klsm\ lie»e, 
the surface," as Mr. Miers says, ** is not Jiurmed by a 
series of table heights, reaching from the sea to the foot 
of the Cordillera; hut it is a broad expansion of the 
mountainous Andes, which spreads forth its ramiln-a- 
tioQS from the central longitudinal ridge towards the 
sea, diminishing continually, but Irregularly, till they 
reach the ocean. . . . These mountain branches arc of 
cousidorable height, being seldom less than 1,000 ft., 
and more generally 2,000 ft. above the bottom of the 
valleys which Intersect them : It may, thereforeftbe rnu- 
dily conceived that there is but little level Goi||ftry bc- 

* The amounta marked tlius, are the flop, of tlw 6. niyiTa. in 1827. 
aooording to Poeiqrtg. 
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twmm 4h« inMlIer bnnitet of tboie cboloi; theioore I aondlr QMiUiift fU dforeawt m proportion ta 

raluiible p^ons were Ibnoed by the bedf. ortho riven iti maiiee INnb the Golil is vM 

now conpeiidlTely smell, rithoogh there Is eride^ of tuet^ ot e much less eleviite than raver; It Is found 
their herlng been once the courses nf greeter .streams, chiefly In the ** bowls,'* eud peihuips fra of the lower 
Some of those valleys present broad expansions of sur- mountain ranges throi^out ChiU are wlthb^lt. Most, 
Csce, such, Inr way of luustratton, as tluWt portion of the or perhops all the rivWL wash down gold. The cofner 
country colled the Valley of Aconcagua. These are the mines are one of the chief sonreiu m nidlonal weaiui. 
patches which constitute the finest and boasted portions Lead and iron are found in abundance but nrither Is 
of the middle portion of Chile." (MiVrs’s ZVov. As CkOe, much sough^dter. Zinc, antimoiw, manganese, arsenic, 
gcM !• 378, 379.) tin, sulphur so pure as not to reqmra refining, alum, salt. 

The GreBi Cordillera of the Andes has in S. Chile a and nitre, are plentiful. Coal mines have been rnmned 
mean elevation of 18,000 or 14,000 ft. above the level of near Concepcion : the coal Improves with the de^ of 
the ocean ; but it presents many peaks which rise to a the mine, and has already become a c o nside r able article 
considerably greater height. These peaks, most of of trade and consumption at Valparaiso. The soil of ^ 

• which are volcanic, begin to be numerous b»ond lot. N. prova Is sandy and saline : and in the entinkm of Mr, 
300, and Increase In number as we proceed nurther S. Miers, not 1 -60th part of tiie N. half of ChiQ can ever be 
The principal one is that of Aconcagua, about lat. 320 cultivated. Some of the valleys in the central prove., as 
lO', which has been proved to he at least 23,200 ft. in that of Aconcagua, present broad and fertile expansions 
height (Cmi. Fitxrotf^s Paper in Getw. Jonns., viL 148.), of surface, and others, being considerably inclined, ad m i t 
and therefore tanks third among the mountains of S. of irrigation wherever water can be procured ; but the 
America. At intervals It is an active vplcano. N. of hilly parts, being dried and parched during the greater 
330 ao* the Cordillera Is divided into two separate part of the year, are incapable of culture S. of the river 
ranges, enclosing the immense valley of UspallatiiL so Maule, however, the proportion of cultivable land Is 
celebrated for its mineral riches, and other valleys. The larger, the soil becoming progressively more stiff and 
principal road across the Andes — firom Santiago and loamy. {JUiert; Sehtnidaniper.) 
the Vale of Aconcagua to Mendoxa — crosses Uspollata ; VegeUAle ProdveU, — Fertility Increases In pri^rtion 

several other passes from Chill Into the La Plata tor- as we proceed S. Capt. Basil Hall observes : " At 
ritorles exist farther S. {See Andu.) Between the rami- Concepcion, In the 9. of Chill, the eye is delighted with 
ficatlons of the mountain chains and the sea some small the richest and most luxuriant foliage : at Valparaiso, 
plains line the coast The shores are mostly high, steep, which lies between 100 and 200 m. farther N., ue hills 
and rocky, as is general along the whole of the W. coast are poorly clad with a stunted brushwood, and a fislnt 
of S. America. They have almost everywhere, however, attempt at grass, the ground looking everywhere starved 
deep water near them, and there are mo^ tolerable and nwed : at Coquimbo even this brushwood is aone^ 
harbours, the best being those of Valdivia, Concepcion, and nothing is left to supply its place but a wretched sort 
Valpulliso, and Coquimbo, though some are safe only of prickly pear bush, and a scanty sprinkling of wiry 
during certain seasons of the year. The rivers of the grasses. At Guasco, there Is not a trace of vegetation to 
middle and S. provs. mre sufficiently numerous, but they be seen, all the hills and plains being govered^wlth bare 
are all small. The N^. part of the country is scarcely sand, excepting where the little solitary stream of water, 
watered by any; and ** from Maypo to Atacama, a distance caused by the melting of the snow amongst the Andes, 
of 1,000 gcog. m., all the rivers and streams together gives animation to the channel which conducts it to tiie 
would not form so considerable a body of water as that sea. The respective latitudes of these places are 37°, 88°, 
with which the Rhone enters the Lake of Geneva, or 30°, and 284°." {HaWt EatracU from a Journal^ As 
as that of the Thames at Staines." {Schmiitmeyer'a Conttahle*t m*e. lU. 9, 10.) Kxtensive forests cover 
Trav. p. 28.) The rivers retain pretty much the same Araucania and the S. provs. The flanks of the Andes 
quantity of water throughout the year : they are not also exhibit a profuse vegetation. The M^no$a fame^ 
augmented much at any particular season by the melting giana flourishes over most of the countij, and the algarob 
of the snows, since, whfle in the summer the snow on the is nearly as common. The quiltai, the bark of which 
upper mountain ranges melts, that on the lower heights produces a natural soap, is brought to the towns as 
liquefies even in the winter. They are generally unfit an article of trade ; laurels, myrtles, cypresses, and other 
for the pui^ses of trade. In the K. there is no stream evergreens, grow to such a size as to be highly tiseftd for 
navigable for laden boats for more than 6 m. inland : In their timber. Most European fruits flourish, but tropl. 
the middle provs. the Maule is the only one which brigs cal plants are few. Schmidtmeyer otperves, that the 
of 150 tons burden can enter at high tide, and these can- numerous groves of palm and cinnamon trees, spcAen of 
not ascend far ; and in the S. the Callacalla, or river of by Molina, have disappeared since his time. Chill pro- 
Valdivia, is the only one capable of being entered with duces many hard woods, which, in a great measure, su- 
safety by ships carrying 60 guns. Some lakes, or rather persede the use of iron in the country ; and Mr. Miers 
lagunes, are scattered over the country : ‘they are most says that ** the heibaceous plants and flowers are so rich, 
numerous in the S., and in the prov. of Valdivia and in various, beautiful, and novel, that to a botanist no treat* 
Araucania are bf some tixe. A few are 60 or 70 m. in can be greater than a joumqr through the Cordillera." 
circumibrenoe. Animal* — The coguar or puma, the jaguar, llama. 

Climate is equable and healthy: epidemic diseases guanaco, numerous monkeys, and other wild animals 
are rare. The interior is hotter than the coast : in the common to this continent, inhabit Chill. A kind of 
former, during Jan. and Feb., the thermometer often beaver {Castor huidibnus) frequents the rivers, and tho 
rises to 90° and 96° Fahr. in the shade ; on the latter, ehinchiila abounds in the deitert country of the N. ; 
at the same season, it rises to about 85° in tho day, both are hunted for their fur, which is mudi prised, 
and sinks to 70° or 76° in tiie night. At Santiago the The great condor, several vultures, pelicans, ana many 
mean summer heat feom December to March at mid- other water fowl, flocks of parrots, parroquets, Ac., are 
day is about 84^°, and at night 58°. A cool and pltM- among the birds ; whales, dolphins, cod, pilchards, Ac., 
sant breeae arises at sunset. Winter begins in June, are caught around the coasts. The skunk, which, when 
No snow falls on the coast, and frost is rare ; on the pursued, emits an intolerable odour, is a native of Chill ; 
Andes the snows remain ft-om June to November, but in other respects this country enjoys a singular ftee- 
About April the rains set in, and fell at intervals till dom from annoying or venomous qurarupeds, noxious 
Aug. ; but this is only in the 8. provs. N. of Santiago insects, reptiles, Ac. (Mibrs, vol. i. ; Schmidtmeyer i 
the rainy season is limited to a few occasional showers, MatteSruns Diet. Giog.) 

and in the arid prov. of Coquimbo no rain whatever falls. Agriculture and Cattle breediim. — The climate and 
the want of it being occasionally supplied by heavy nl^t nil the S. and central piurts of Chill ose highly suit- 
dews. The N. provs. being at a distance firom the vol- able for the culture of European grains. S. of lat. 80°, 
canoes of tho Cordillera, which apparently act as safety- the limit at whioh they cease to attain perfection, varies 
valves, are especially subject to earthquakes. Shocks feom 8,700 to 6,200 ft. above the ocean {Poeppig) ; but 
are felt in some parts almost daily ; and the country is at the height of 3,000 ft. the harvests are extremely good, 
continually desolated by them, in 1819 the town of Only the middle provs., however, produce sufficient com 
Copiapo was totally destroyed; and in 18:)6 Concepcion, for exportatioi:^ after supplying the wonts of their in- 
and ouer towns on the coast in the middle provs., were hob. Aconcagua is by fer the best cultivated prov,, ond 
nearly rained by an earthquake. (MiVrrs, 1.378— 899; that which exports most com. Its produce goes chiefly 
SekmUimeyer. p. 25., Ac. : CamnbeW* Geog. Joum. vol. to the market of Valparaiso. Wheat is the staple, and in 
vi. ; MoUnas Voyage qftme Adventure and Bea^, gc.) the N. almost the only grain cultivated. Barley is grown 

Geology t Mkurm, &fl, Ac. — According toflchmldt- in the S. ; maiie, buckwlfeot, and oats are but Uttle 
meyer.lhe high.chainofAe Andes is chtofly composed raised, and rye is unknown. KidnOT beans are «x« 
of argfllaceous schist, while the lower chains and moun- ported to Peru, and occasionally to Brasil ; all kinds 
tain groups are principally granite. Bienltic, basaltic, of pulse are common ; and potatoes are extensively col- 
ond imspar porphyries, serpentines of various colours, tivated, though they fell in flavour. Culinary vegetables 
quarts, borable^e and other slates, pudding-stone, are raised, espedally near the towns. Water melons 
gypsum, abound in the Cordillera, and fine statuary are very line, and gourds of a good flavour are pro- 
marbleJi said to abound in the department of Copiapo. duced in great abundance ; the latter are appendages to 
Chill iMxtremely rich ill metals: silver is found there at every Chilian dish of boiled meat. Hemp of good 
a greater elevation than any other metsd ; it is sjso met quality is grown chiefly in Aconcagua. The sugar- 
with in the valleys or bowls in the lower ranges, but, ge- cane luu been tried, but does not succeed Rice and 
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eaaao ire iWbrled. At QuUloU there are eome good 
girdeiMt In Aconcagua pror. the vlnejardi and mire 
ffOuii|da yield ap abnudance Of go^ fruit : and in that of 
Cqneracton, which wm once cmebrated for lU wfoe, the 
vlncwaw are itlU extensive, and the grigies flne^fl^ 
voured. Elsewhere, according to Poopplg (Betie fri 
aOi, I. ISh-W.). both orchard and garden cultlv^ 
tion Is in the background. The olive crojis are good, 
but the oil Is ruln^ by a bad mode of t^ment, and 
rendered unfit for European markets. Llttie care Is 
taken In the culture of corn. The art of agriculture Is 
greatly In arrcar. The plough, which is everywhere 
alike throughout the country, consists of only a part of 
the trunk et‘ a tree, with a crooknd branch which serves 
as a handle, the forepart of the trunk being wedge- 
shaped, and .having nailed to it ** a somewhat pointed 
flat plate of iron, which performs the necessary operation 
of coulter and share, neither of which were over heard 
of by the natives.** {Mters.) The yoke is fastened not to 
the shoulders, but to the horns, of the oxen, according to 
the approved ancient Spanish method. The substitute 
ft)r a narrow is a heap of bushes weighed doww with 


stones ; the turning up of the soil by spade digging, and 
the use of the English hoe are unknown : and vraat little 
weeding is practised is performed by the hand or the 
blade^ne m a sheep. And these miserable expedients 
are resorted to while iron exists in proftislon In the 
country, and furnaces are constantly at work I Lands 
are cultivated until worn out, with the Interval of a 
fallow every 4 or 5 years : no manure is used. The pro- 
ductiveness of the soil in Chill appears to have been for- 
merly mych overrated. Mr. Miurs observes, that a piece 
of ground recently cleared ** produce to the extent qf' 
](i0 or even 300 fom during the first year ; but such lands 
are now scarce in the cultivated parts of Chill ; ** and the 
average of the wheat fields may be from 8 to 12, or of the 
best crops, from42 to 20 fold. (Afiers, i. 871.) Reaping 
is peiformed by means of a rough sickle; and the corn, in 
quantities of about 100 or 150 quarters at a time, thrashed 
out in a bard dry spot of ground, by being galloped over 
by horses. It is tlicn generally left In the open air for 
some months, not being housed til) the rainy season 
begins. 

Eow farms are wholly arable, and such as are so are 
small and situated In narrow valleys. Cattle breeding is 
the most Important branch of rural industry. In the 
middle provs. the haciendas, or farms, feed often from 

10.000 to 16,000 head of cattle, in some cases as many as 
30,000 ; and on the smallest grazing farms from 4,000 to 

6.000 head are reared. The black cattle in some parts 
are strong and bony, but in the N. small: they are 
dull, and neitMfr the beef nor milk they yield is very 
good. The horses of Santiago are said to be excellent, 
well broken, and more docile than those of Buenos 
Ayres. Those of the country generally are well made, 
Hud gallop, though they do not trot, well. Schmldtmeyer 

» says ( Trav. p. 9d.) that they are " so strong and hardy as 
to be able to carry their riders above 80 m. a day at a gal- 
lop, with very little rest, and no other food than lucerne 
grass 1 " The mules and asses are of a good size, hardy 
and strong; the former are the general beasts of burden, 
and are especially used in travelling across the Cordillera. i 
Goats are plentnu1|jN!ing more fitted than sheep for the 
pastures or Chili. Tiie sheep are said to be very inferior, 
and both the mutton and wool bad. Hogs are not very 
goody and very little of their flesh is consumed. In the 
dry season the cattle are often reduced to great straits 
for want of food. {Poeppig, i. 121—129.) 

After its conquest by the Spaniards, Chili was divided 
into 3M portions, which were given to as many indivi- 
duals ; and though by the Spanish law of succession these 
portions have been, and continue to be, subdivided fre- 
quently, most estates still remain very large. The pro- 
iniotors of these large grazing estates usually reside with 
their families in the towns, and keep on their farms a 
*or steward, under whom are a head and a 
few subordinate herdsmen, and these are assisted some- 
times Iqr a few tenants who hold their dwellings trader 
tlie proprietor by a kind of feudal tenure, being obliged 
to give their services in any kind of labour that is re- 
quired of them, without pay, or for a veiw Small remune- 
ration. Land Is never leased out toAhe agricultural 
tenants, but from year to year ; the latter have neither 
oxen for ploughing, mares for mrashing, nor capital to 
get in thdr crops : and all these, and all other kinds of 
assistance, eome from the proprietor, who is repaid out 
of the produce of the land, which he besides generally 
.buys up at two-thirds or half what the former might 
seU it for, could he command the necessary funds to 
harvest it. The cultivator, in short, is rather worse off 
than the day-Ufoourer, and is even In the habit of hiring 
himself out as such at times to recruit his means. He is 
desUtute of most comforts, can seldom read or write, nor 
Ims sauf means within his reach of educating his children., 
fhe moment his harvest or the produce of his gar^foirla 
resn^ the Imidlord gr^ily enforces his right to the 
ituwle and pasture for the benefit of his cattle, and lai^ 
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droves are even frequently turned hi before the prodwe la 
cut, elthmr utterly oestroylng^the crops, or obliging them 
to be gathered half ripe. The tenant la scarcely ever 
allowed to build his hut on cultivated grounds, to enclose 
his rented land with fences, or to possess auy cattle ; and 
a multitude of other arbitrary practices tend to keep the 
peon in that state of servitude in which it is the obi^ of 
the proprietor to retain him. (See especially Miers, i. 
841-— 876.) 

Fisheries. — The coasts present good fishing ground, 
and with good boats, good nets, and good government 
regulations, the Chilians might be made toleraUe fisher- 
men;, but, owing In part to some ill-advbed measures 
adopted the government, Mr. Mlers affirms that in 
his time the fishers were the most abandoned, lazy, 
and worthless class in the coun^. They seldom 
fish more than a mile from shore, using only canoes of 
the rudest possible construction, or rafts supported on 
large seal-skin air-bagi, both urged onward by means of 
a double-bladed paddle, used firston one side and then on 
the other. 

nines are mostly in the. prov. of Coquimbo, dep. 


Coplapd, which, in 1830, contained 103 mines ; of these, 
76 were of copper, 24 of silver, and 3 of gold. The quan- 
tito of gold produced throughout Chili in that year was 
4J0 marcs. The average annual produce of silver at the 
same period, in the dep. above named, is stated by Meyen 
( Reise um die Erde) to have been about GOO marcs, md 
that of copper 10,000 quintals, 6,000 of which came from 
the mines of Checo, which were worked by an Eng- 
lish company. A great increase in the produce of the 
mines, within the short space of 4 years, is apparent 
from the following table : — 

Account of the quantity of the precious metals derived 
from the mines of Chili in 1834 {urns. Return ) : -A 


Metal. 

Coined. 

Exported. 

Total. 

Gold 

Silver - 

Copper - 
'Copper ore 

marcs os. 
,3,R40 Z 
5,405 0 

marcs os. 

11 7 

15!l..530 1 

msrea os. doll. 

3.852 1 worth 525,231 
161,935 1 — 1,484,416 

quint, lbs. 

77,265 2 . 1,081.710 
36.850 24 — 66,701 

quint, lbs. 

11 


Total TiUue • .M58,149| 


It is a common saying In Chili, that '* a diligent man 
who works a copper mine is sure to gain ; that he who 
opens one of sliver may either gain.or lose ; but that if 
the mine be of gold, he will certainly be ruined." This 
is probably owing in great part to the circumstance of 


many mines having been opened or wrought by persons 
without capital, who are very soon obllg^ to suspend 
their operations ; land carriage being difficult .ind la- 
borious, and ftiel, water, and fodder very scarce in those 
districts, which are the richest in ore. The mines are 
mostly wrought by two parties, one the proprietor of the 
mine, who supplies the labour, the other the habilitatior, 
who advances the caiiltol. The proprietor, who usually 
resides on the spot and superintends the works, is seldom 
wealthy enough to conduct them on his own resources, 
and it is generally the habiUtador, or moneyed indi- 
vidual, who resides at the port where the metal is 
Shipps, who alone derives any ultimate benefit from the 
mine. {Meyen i Halls Schmidtmeyer s Geog. Journals 
Miers, ^c.) 

Manufactures, Trade, ^rc.— The Chilinos are good 
potters, and mske light and strong earthenware jars, 
which ring like metal. Hempen cloths, indifferent hemp 
cordage, soap, copper wares made in a very rough man- 
ner, leather, brandy, tallow, and charcoal, are amongst 
the chief articles manufactured. ‘The rest are moUly 
domestic, and conducted by women. ^ 

Chili Is supposed to be the only American state, for- 
nrarly subject to Spain, whose commerce has increased 
since the separation ftom the mother country. This 
increase has been very rapid of late years. According 
to an official report, In the year from 18,000 to 

20,000 padLages of foreign goods were deposited in the 
free bonding warehouses ; the number in 1834 had aug- 
mented to from 70,000 to 80,000. The customs collected 
flrom 1836 to 1829, were, at an average, 888,670 dollars a 
year; and in 1884 thqy amounted to 1,341 ,080 dollars, 
foiveral new public warehouses have been built at Val- 
paraiso. Most of the foreign trade is with Great Britain, 
the Imports frtnn which, consisting chiefly of cotton and 
woollen goods, hardware. Iron, &c., amounted, in 183.6, 
to 606, im; 1836. 86I,903f ; 18:i7, 626,646f.; and 1888, 
413,647/. A considerable share of the goods imported from 
Britain is subsequently sent to other parts of America. 
Linens, Ac. are Imported from Germany; silks, paper, 
perfiuneiy, leather, wines, and brandy, from France, to 
the value of 1 ,000,000 dollars ; silks, nankeens, tea, sugar, 
Ac., Itom China and the E. Indies ; tobacco, sgbirinaoeti 
candles, oil, sugar, and maifofactured goods. Worn tlie 
U. States, to about 2,500,000 dollars ; dyes, cofl^, pearls, 
sugar, cacao, tobacco, cotton, rice, salt, and spirits, from 
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Pc^ru and Central America; cotton, Paraguaj tea, axid 
European goods, from La Plata and BrailL&c. The 
export# are chiefly bulUon^pp^, hides, tallovr, pulse, 
wheat, fruits, drugs, and European goods re-exported 
to Peru, Bolivia, and Central America. Valparaiso is 
the chief port, and centre of the foreign tirade ; in 1886, 
436 trading vessels, of the burden of N,489 tons, enteiwd 
Its harbour ; of these, 93 were British, American 
(U. S.), 44 French, and 160 Chilian ; the burden of the 
last amounted to 18,480 tons. 

Few accommodation exists for internal commerce. 
The only towns of any importance, except the cap. 
Santiago, viz. Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Coucepdon, and 
Valdivia, are near jthe sea, and at a great distance from 
each other ; and, exc^t between Valparaiso and Santimm, 
the latter and Tolca, there were no roads passable 
by carts in Mlers's time. Foeppig says that there are 
but three or four bridges of any size in all Chill, uid 
these have been mostly ruined during the war. The 
mountain torrents and ravines are crosm in some places 
by Indian hanging bridges made of osiers and thongs of raw 
hide, which sometimes sway from side to side, with the 
wc^ht of the person crossing thorn, in a terrific manner. 

The attention of the government la, liowever, turned 
towards public works. Canals are projected in the S. 
prove., and new roads in the N., as well as new ports to 
facilitate the exportation of the produce of the interior 
districts. 

The coins, weights, and measures in use, are similar 
to thosaof l^aln. iPoepj^gi Miens Parliam. Tables^ 
1836; Hall; Commerc. Diet., Sfc.) 

Public Financee.— The jmhlic revenue, which, in 1831, 
amounted to 1,517,637 dollars, has since been progres- 
sively increasing in amount, and In 1836 amount^ to 

2. 1 75.000 dollars. The state expenditure in the same year 
amounted to 1^40,204 dollars, leaving aaiirplus of up- 
wanls of 330,000 dollars. According to subsequent ac- 
ctiunts, the produce of the revenue in 1838 was, in 
round numbers, 2,275,000 dollars, and the expenditure 

l, 1:)(),(KK) dollars. Ever since 1835 there has been a 
surplus of the revenue over the expenditure. 

Government, Chili is a republic under a president, 

elected for a term of years. It has a congress of 56 
members elected by the different provs. The executive 
power is in the hands of the president, and a council of 
4 ministers. 

'I'ke national rellgitm is the Roman Catholic. The 
clergy are nut numerous ; they are subordinate to the 
bishop of Santiago. Otiier religions are tolerated ; but 
the exercise of their public worship is not allowed. 

Peopleware mostly of Spanish and Indian descent, but 
there are some negroes and mulattoes. “ The Chilians,** 
8.iys Mr. Miers, though they may be said to possess in 
no degree a single virtue, have the credit of possessing 
Icwcr vices than other creoles ; there is a passiveness, 
an evenness about them approaching to tne Chinese, 
whom they strongly resemble in many respects : even in 
their physiognomy, they have the broad low forehead, 
and contracted eyes ; they have the same cunning, the 
same egotism, ana the same disposition to petty theft.** 
{Travels, ii. 223, 224.) They are moderate in their 
food, but frequently very dissipated and profligate in 
their habits, and in the towns very fond of dress and 
display. Highway robbery is rare, and so are murders 
in the country, but not in the towns. Education, or 
any taste for the fine arts, have hitherto made but little 
progress. {Miers; Sehmidimeyer, i[C.) 

//isforw. — Previously to the Sp^sh conquest. Chili 
belonged to the Incas of Peru. In 1535 Plzarro sent 
Almagro to invade the country, and in 1540, Valdivia ; 
the latter of whom conquerra most of the country 
excepting Araucania. The revolution, which separ^ed 
the colony from Spain, broke out in 1810 ; from 1814 to 
1817 it was kept under by the royalist forces ; but in the 
latter year the victory of Maynd, gained by San Martin, 
permanently secured the independence of Chili, and 
opened for it a career, which promises a high state of 
national prosperity, unless prevented by internal dis- 
sensions. {American Eneycl, s Dict.Gdag. Univ.,l^.) 

CHILKEAH, an ini. town of Hindostau, prov. Delhi, 
on the borders of the Kumaon dlstr., 110 m. N.E. Delhi, 
lat. 290 24' N., long. 790 O' E. It is a chief mart of trade 
for the W. provinces, with Kumaon, Tib^, Tartary, Ac., 
but is abandoned on the approach of the unhealthy season, 
when dangerous malaria mevoils. 

CHILLAMBAKAM, a marlt. town of S. HindosUn, 
prov. Carnatic, 34 m. S. Pondicherry, and a short dis- 
tance N. the mouth of the Cdleroon river, lat. IP 28^ N., 
long. 790 47' E. In its vicinity there are 8pme odebrated 
Hindoo temples, of conskleraole antiquity. Some years 
since an extensive indigo manuihetory was carried on at 
Chlllambaram. {HamSion*s E. I. Goa., i. 889.) 

CHILMARRY {Ckalamari), a town of Hindostau. 

prov .Bengal, distr. Rungpore, on the Brahmaputra. 36 

m. IW. Rungpore. A mstlval is annually held bm‘e, 
wblch^s usually attended by 60,000, and sometimes by 

100.000 Hindoo pilgrims and others. 
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CHtLOE (ISLAND AND ARCHIPELAGO), a 
large Island in the 8. Pimlflc, near the 8. coast of Chili 
and the N.W. coast of Fata^nia, between lat. 40^ 48' 
and 48^60' 8., and having on its E. side 68 small islands, 
86 of which are inhabited ; the whole, Indudlne the 
town of MauUn on the main land of the continent, forms 
the most 8. prov. of Chili. Shuie of Chiloe, oblong ; 
length, N. to 8., 120 m. ; average breadth, 40 m. Area, 
4,800 sq. m. Pop. (1832), with its accompanying islands, 
48,830. It is mountainous, and covered wtth wood, chiefly 
a bastard cc^, very durable, and exported in great 
quantities to Peru and Chill. There are several good 
harbours, in all of which vessels of any size may anchor . 
with the greatest safety ; and in those of St. Carlos (the 
cap. in the N.fi. part of the island), and Castro, ships 
ride quite land-locked close to the shore in good holding 
ground. Climate healthy, but damp ; at on average, ten 
months of the year may be called rainy. Cold, how- 
ever, is not severe: water seldom freezes, and a fall of 
snow is unknown. Little ground Is cleared : the soil is 
rich, though never manurM ; it consists of dark mould 
and fine loam upon chalk, and produces good crops of 
wheat, potatoes, fruit trees, cspecMly apples, which yield 
a large quanti^ of cider, Ac. Wine is prohibited, and 
spirits are rarefy seen. Tobacco, being a government mo- 
nopolVr is very dear ; and Captain Blanckley, in 1834, pur- 
chased for one poiindof it, ** 1 2 fowls, 3 bags of potatoes, 4 
dozen eggs, and half a boat-load of oysters.** Domestic 
animals are largely reared. In 1832 there were 100,000 
sheep and lambs, 5,000 goats, 8,800 black cattle, and 
6,600 horses. The sheep are bred solely for their wool, 
and are never eaten. The island swarms with hogs, 
and the hams of Chiloe are celebrated in S. America. 
Poultry and fish are very abundant. Principal exports 
— planks about 260,900, and hams 7 AOO annually ; brooms, 
hides, woollen cloths, Ac., to the value of about 25,000 
dollars a year. Between 1827 and 1831, 93 Chilian trad- 
ing vessels, burden 12,693 tons, and 49 foreign vessels, 
burden 7,761 tons, entered the port of San Carlos. The 
archipelago possesses about 1,500 coastingvessels. Money 
is here nearly unknown, and traffic is conducted by 
barter, or payment in indigo, tea, salt, or Cayenne pepper. 
All these articles are much valued, especblly tne first 
for dyeing woollens, for the weaving of which there is a 
loom in every house. 

The archipelago sends 1 mem. to the Chilian congress. 
The whole cost of the government, including expenses 
of fortresses, Ac., is no more than from 80,000 to 40,000 
dollars a year. The public revenue is chiefly derived from 
a tithe on all produce, paid in kind. There are numerous 
churches and chapels, but few priests, la 1832, there 
were 31 government schools in the island, with 1,270 
pupils. The chief towns ore San Carlos, which is forti- 
ned and has about 2,000 inhab., Castro, and Maulin. A 
good road, 64 m. long, runs between the two former 
towns. According to Captain Blanckley, the golden 
age would seem to be revived in this part of the world. 
** Murders,** says he, robbery, or persons being in debt, 
are never heard of : drunkenness is only known or seen 
when European vessels are in port: not a private 
dwelling in the towns or country has a lock on the 
doors,*’ and the prison is in disuse. The inhab. are 
passionately fond of music and danciiw. Chiloe was the 
last possession held by Spain in the Pacific : it has be- 
longed to Chili only recently. {Blanckley, in Gcqgr. 

Journal, Iv. 844—361. ; Vf^foge qf ike AdveMurer and 

’ 

land, _ 

Trifig. in the co. of Hereford, to Goring, on the Thames 
in Oxford. Wendover Hill, in Bucks, the highest part of 
the range, is 906 ft. above the level of the sea. Camden 
says that these hills were once thickly covered with trees, 
which were a receptacle for thieves till thqy were cleared 
fay the abbot of Sx. Alban’s. {Q&am's ^mden, i. 327.) 
An office, called the stewmisMUp of the Chiltern-hun- 
dreds, was established at a remote period. Whatever 
were formerly its duties, they have long since ceased ; 
and it is now nominal only, being kept up to afford mems. 
of the R of C. an opportunity, by accepting it, of va- 
cating their seats. 

CHIMBORAZO, one of the hie^t summits of the 
Andes, which see. 

CHINA (EMPIRE OF), a vast oountroqf S.lS. Asia, 
between lat 20° and 66° N., and long. 70i° and 144° £., 
in form nearly square, being bounded on the £. ana 
S.E. by those 'arms of the Pacific Ocean known as the 
Gulpb of Tartary, the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, the 
Strait of Formo^ the Chinese Sea, and the Gum of 
Tonquin ; on the land sides by Tonquln, Laos, and Bir- 
mah *1 S. W. and W. by Independent Tartary ; aaid N. 
for the immense extent of 6,300 m. by Astanc Rui^. 

Its extent flrom the borders of Kckhan and Budt^shan 

to the Mof Okhotsk is 3AM m., and iU greatest width 

from the frontm of Daouria N. to Tonquin 8., is 2,100 

the Qilnese empire includes ell SnetM)le*^imd 
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a ridge of chalk hills in Eng- 
nd, traversing the co. of Bucks, and reaching from 


m. ; tn 

Thus, 
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of BMUm Aila^alyottt t tblfd wft of the wh^«M- 
tlimf— or ft UtUe Im than « tenUi pait df the htbUftble 
fllalw ; ft&doolitftini fdtbln iU enormooi erett the largeit 
ftmomit oif pottuhitlfm and of i^th united undw one 
•oremmont m the world. The coait Iloe hM an ex- 
tent ofaiMve S,8M>ni., and the total drcumflw^ce of 
the empire la about 13, 8S0 m.; hut more deggedpai^ 
tlenlart of the surrounding possessions of China must 
be sought in the articles Asia, Tibet, 
Manchooria, Islands of HIiman, Formosa. Tctoan, 
Ac.; our business In thjb place bring entirely with China 

^ China.*— The area of China Proper does not exceed 
a fourth part of the Whole empire. It Is true that Its 
dimensions have not been satlslhctorlly determined, and 
it will be seen that our estimate of the extent of the 
empire, as well as of China Proper, dlflTers from the 
calculations of preceding geographers; which, indeed, 
widely disagree with each other, except where the 
mistakes of one writer have been coplM by another. 
To determine Its extent 17 linear measurements have 
been made; two upon native maps, which have been 
carefully compared with European maps, and the result 
in reference to China Proper stands thust— for Its 
length, from N. to S., 1,474 m. ; breadth, from W. to E. 
1,.355 m. But these are not the longest straight lines 
that may be made to intersect its surface ; since, from the 
N.E. comer to the frontiers of Blrmah, the distance is 
1,669 m., and from the N.W. extremity to the Isle of 
Amoy, It is 1,5.57 m. The entire area contains 1348,870 
sq. m.f The coast is upwards of 8,600 m. in len^h, 
while the land frontier occupies a space of 4,400 m. 
Thus, China Proper is about 8 times the sise of France, 
and 11 times that of Great Britain (Staunton,) (Tab. 
Gcog. Chin. VaHve j Ogilbu, i. 7. and Map; Du Hulde't 
General and Partieuiar Maps ; Lord Macartnn/^s Do. ; 
Arrow$nuW$ Atlaf, pi. 37. 39. 8S, 33. ; GuM^e China 
Opened, 1. 21—57.) 

General Aepect-^-Great Plain. ^The first object that 
invites attention in the general aspect of China is its 
Great Plain, which, occupying the N.E. part of the 
conntry.ls abuve700m. in leugth,and varies In width from 
150 to near 500 m. The entire area incloses no less than ! 
6 provinces, and a space of 210,000 sq. m., beibg 7 times 
greater than the plain of Lombardy. It is extremely 
populous ; and if we might depend upon the census of 
I«13, no fewer than 170,000,000 mouths’*— the Chinese 
expression for souls— are fed upon its surface I The N. j 
portion, bounded by the great wall, is dry and sandy, and 
Its E. portion, bordering on the sea. and between tiie I 
two groat rivers the Hoang-ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang, , 
by which It Is intersected. Is low, swampy, and studded 
with lakes. But notwithstanding these deductions, it 
may be said to be, on the whole, extremely fertile. It 
has few trees, but Is every where well watered ; Is cul- I 
tivated with the utmost care, and produces vast quantities 
of rice, with cotton, wheat, Ac. 

Mountains and /fiT/s. — The mountainous and hilly 
districts of China comprise about half its area. A por- 
tion of the great mountain system of E. Asia entering 
this country at its N.W. ana 8.W. frontiers, subsides 

i treviously to its termination near the sea-coast into low 
tiils ; so that, tracing their course backwards from E. to 
W., they gradually ascend in terraces or slopes, and give to 
the S. and W. districts a mountainous, and to the E. di- 
visions a hilly character. N.W., at about 34° N. lat., and 
1020 E. long., the great Pe-ling range, which has already 
traversed a portion of Tibet from W. to E., Is joined by 
the Yun-llng chol^ which entering China at about ai" 
N. lat., and lOP B. long., descends southward nearly 
to the prov. of Tun-nan. Those mountains form the 
easternmost edge of the high table lauds of E. Asia, are 
snow-capped, and inaccessible to the natives ; being ac- 
tually left blank in the Chinese maps. (Davfs, 1. 131.) 
AnotW ridge, joining the Pe-llng at the same print, 
takes an opposite or N.N.E. direction, and entering the 
empire in the prov. of Shen-se, reaches nearly to 1 1(P 
of E. long. Another arm of the Pe-ling —the IVpa-ling 
chain— intersects the country from w. to B. to about 
115° E. long.; tte Pe-ling itself continuing in its former 

* W« have bssmwsd this nsoM from the Malsji, who call China 
TcUm. ttanaisUs spaaklnR, the Chinese call theh empire after the 

ririw aaifllilnE bsnnas, so Uwt It Inu dlfftiiM at dllRnent 

— ‘ jpiVemed b) the Manehoo dynastj, who 

rTRMiw, die Chlncm call themselves 
TaisingriBae KlaprAh, MAndm Bslet^ 

'eflbrad as the dimensions of China, with some 
. flMieBtness,it is right toquote tbestawm^ 
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coarse, gives out varloua hratirifgt Vhleh traverse (be 
cenfrsl provinces. The other Hfwntain chains Join the 
stupendous Himriaya ridges, and enter the ooantiy at 
its S.W. extremity in ue piovinoe of Yun-nan, wm 
whose high table lands the most extensive Chinese 
ranges rise. The Yun-lfaig, the most southerly of these 



•aa.m., wblehhasMen ooptad bf Flukatton and 
_(«n<lSll)glvm 13SS391 tq.m. Tho giMidrnfr 

JbU SMm, M p. 490.^at tbo mrfiioa •• b- * 

\ ha tahsn at 1 , 0803 M sq. m. or 1,0 
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chaTns, nms nearly B. into the prov. of Qoug-tung. 
But by Csr the most Important mountain range Is the 
Nan-lingi wbidi branching off from the northern edge of 
the Yun-nan highlands, runs eastward to within 150 m. 
of Canton ; it then iodines to the N.E. to its termination 
near the harbour of Ntag po; having given out many 
branches, some of the mountains belonging to which rise 
above the snow-line. (Maeariney*s Embassu, pp. S07. 
84%. 859. ; Sorrow, 11. S41., 111. 89. 188. ; Malte-Bpm, IL 
5^ 556. ; Davis, p. ISO, 181 .) Most of the mountafns here 
enumerated end In low hills in the eastern provinces, 
which consequently comprise the kiUp districts. These 
are the most picturesque portions of China t and being 
covered with noble forests, crowned with pagodas, and 
with cities along their sides, give to the country a mag- 
niticent aspect, without interrupting its culture. 

Rivers and Lakes. — It is to her mighty rivers that 
China is chlefiy indebted for that fertility which is at 
once tlie source of her riches, and of her vast population. 
The Iloang-ho, or yellow river, and the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
or ** son of the ocean,** rank in the first class of rivers. 
** These two great streams, similar both in rise and des- 
tination, descend with rapidity from the great table lands 
of central Asia, and each of them meets a branch of 
mountains which forces it to describe an immense cir- 
cuit, the Hoang-ho to the N., and the Yang-tse-Kiang 
to the S. Separated by an interval of 1,100 m., the one 
seems inclined to direct itself to the tropical seas, while 
the other wanders off among the icy deserts of Mongolia. 
Suddenly recalled as if by a recollection ofrthelr early 
brotherhood, they approach one another like the En- 
phrates and Tigris, In ancient Mesopotamia; where, 
being almost conjoined by lakes and canals, they ter- 
minate, within a mutual distance of 110 m., their ma- 
jestic and immense course.** (Malte-Brun, ii. 556.) The 
wiUers of the Hoang-ho bring down from its sources 
large quantities of yellow clay, which not only tinge 
them with that colour ; but supply the banks with alluvial 
soil. Large deposits of this clay are constantly being 
made at the mouth of the Hoang-ho ; so that the depth 
of the Yellow Sea has sensibly diminished. The Yang- 
tse-Kiang, is, however, the pride of China. It Is the chief 
artery of the country, and undoubtedly one of the largest 
rivers of Asia. This stream is also heavily charged with 
riluvluni, for at its exit into the sea — near which it is 
from 15 to 20 m. broad— continued depofeits have formed 
the 1. of Tsung-ming, besides numerous banks. The tri- 
butaries received into this river during its course, w hich 
is about 2,300 m., are innumerable : and, with the canals, 
connect it with the whole empire. Both tl>e rivers, 
especially the Hoang-ho, which has a very rapid course, 
occasionally overflow their bonks, and in spite of many 
strong artificial mounds, cause the most destructive in- 
undations. The river next in Importance is the Ku-ho, 
or Yun-liang river, which flows N.E. till it joins the Pei. 
ho, or Pekin river: the latter rises in tlie mount aius 
N.W. of Pekin, near which city It becomes navigable 
for boats ; and is, during the rest of its course, the most 
populous stream of a country where a large proportion 
of natives live upon the water in junks : their united 
waters flow into the sea in the most W. angle of the Pc- 
che-lee gulph. The Ta-si-Ktang, Choo-Klug, or Can- 
ton river, rising in the prov. of Yun-nap, takes an £. 
course to the plains of Canton, and having received the 
Fc-kl-aog, the Ta-ho, and other smaller streams, forms 
an estuary known os the Bocca Tigris, by whidt it is 
finally discharged Into the China Sea, after a course of 
600 m. Thdre are a vast number of other rivers, some 
of which fUl into the sea, and others Into the great lakes. 
The Brahmaputra, lrawaddy,Thaluen, Menam, Ac., have 
their sources In the S.W. parts of China. (Journal 
Roped Get^r.SiK., Hi. 305. ; Lindsay's Voyage in the iMrd 
Amherst, passim; Gutdeff** Voyage, passim; China 
Opened, 1. 29. and 61—168. : Malte-Brun, 11. 555^7. ) 

The prindpal lake In China Is the Tunting-hoo, 820 m. 
in clrc. It receives the waters of many considerable 
rivers, and ftirnishes an Important affluent to the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, which passes near its N. extremity. After a 
further course of between BOO and 300 m., this great 
river receives the surplus waters of the Po-Yang-hoo 
lake, which also is of great dimensions, and is the reci- 
pient of many considerable streams. This lake Is sur- 
rounded bypMtaresque and flnely-wooded hills. Indeed, 
its scenery Is so much admired, that Its shores are the 
fkvottrite spot where Chinese poets muse and write their 
venifledpm. It is, however, suliject to sudden tempests, 
wuRsn render Its navlgaiion dangerous. The envlrans or 
theTat-hoo lake, near the E. coast, lat. 31° N., \aP. 180° 
E.,ara even more picturesque than those of the Kvane. 
having gained the name of the ** Chinese Arcadlal^ The 
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nong-tie-hoo, beUw iltuated imr the Jimetfon of Che of eentb and atone, (^urw. Ml.) fhe ahiicei. 
Grand Canal with the Yellow Htm, li muck fiogumited whlcdi.lKM ttf »atcn «t t^ neoMwij level, are all ot 
on accountof it! advwytafieoui portion. All the lakes, veif afanMaomistnictlMi. In t^fwWraadi, and where 
In fact, furnish interm^ of communlcaUon. had are mfM atosM ai» only aceesslUie bf ams of Idborl- 
abundantly stocked with flsh. China contains several o^lbnM miMas, Qiinese IndustiT is fUUy apparent, 
smaller lakes, but the whole do not occupy any great Three mountain pa^ ^ Kan-ling ; 

proportion of her vast surfhee. (Cldwi Opened, L8I.; K. of Canton, is estimated by Sir G. jttaunton to rise 
Jfarrow, H. 887. 881., ilL 111) 8,000ft. abote the sea ; yet vast qnanticies of goods are 

CorislL — The coast of China has yet to be dsacribed. conve^ over this pass from Gai^ to the tnterlor by 
If our statement be correct, that the sea-coast extends eooiKee or porters. The obstacles to communication 
for a, 500 m.,thare is only one mile of coast to every 839 m. presented ly the Pe-Ilng uid Ta-pa>llng ranges are 
of territory ; but internal navigation is canried on so greatly diminished by an artificial road sometimes con. 
extensively that this deficiency has no ill eflhct upon ducted over yawning clefts by arches, in other places 
Chinese commerce. Commending at the N.B., the coast deeply cut through high mountains, and extending alto, 
opposite Corea is bold and rocky, but, on approaching getner for 150 m. In short, wherever intercourse is 
the gulf of Fe-che-lee, presents a low and sandy shore, expedient between any two parts of China, no natural 
scarcely perceptible from the sea. The bar formed in impediments are too gigantic, no labour or expense too 
this bay, at the mouth of the Pel.ho, makes its bed In- great, to overcome them. 

conveniently narrow, and, when the S. winds blow, the The following summary of the general appearance 
whole adjacent country is overfiowed to a great extent, of the cities and towns of China is supplied by Guts- 
The coast of the Shan-tung peninsula is bold and rocky, laff:— **The districts on the sea-coast are generally 
so Indented as to aflbrd excellent harbours ; but, once the best inhabited and the richest ; 'the tracts along 
rounded, the low swa^y character of coast is i^n the Yang-tse-Klang the most fertila Large and flou- 
presented as ihr as the Tchusan islands. Meantime, the rishing cities are found only where a ready water 
two great rivers have brought down their immense de- communication with other parts of the empire can be 
posits from the interior, which give Its name to the carried on. The greatest sameness exists in all the 
Yellow Sea. The mud is so thick as to retard the head cities. In the larger ones are a few well paved streets, 
WM, and aflbet the steering of ships ; and this great gulph lined with shops ; but the greater part of we streets are 
wifi, ill process of time, become a vast alluvial district, very narrow, extremely filthy, and planted with mere 
like Bengal and Egypt. The present inclination of the hovels. The suburbs of many cities are much.larger than 
bottom is about a foot in a geographical mile, or some- the cities themselves ; and it is by no means extraordinary 
what less than 1 In 8,000 ; and it is probable that the to see an immense walled space without any houses, 
Imttnm of the Yellow Sea, as it rises, will likewise gra- where formerly a city stood, villages and hamlets have 
dually approximate to a horizontal plain.** (Ifo//*# a beautiful appearance at a distance ; but on entering 
ttgn^ 1. 87 ) This sea is nearly surrounded with Islands, them one sees nothing but a heap of houses irregularly 
The coast down to the strait of Formosa continues low, thrown together, tlie outside fair to behold, but the inside 
and, except where it faces the Tchusan islands, and in without furniture or comforts, and mom filthy even ^an 
the prov. of Fukien, is but little indented. The strait a stable. This does not apply to one district only, but it is 
itself abounds with headlands, and is also so thickly common to most. Although the fields and gardens are 
studded with islands which are but Imperfectly notified beautifully laid out, there yet appears in them little el- 
even in the best charts, that navigation is, by Captain fention either to elegance or pleasure. The gardens are 
Hall's account, ** pxceedingly trying to the nerves.*' The ven' few ; and a Chinese grandee delights more in artlfi- 
Quang-tong shore is bold and high, except in the re. ciaf landscapes laid out in a small compass, than in an 
cesses of the numerous bays and harbours. A narrow extensive park or a flower-garden. Utility is studied In 
peninsula is thrust out far into the sea at the W. extro- preference to pleasure. The grandeur of natural scenery, 
inity of Quang-tong, and forms, with the island of is in many parts of China as striking os in many parts of 
Hainan, a narrow channel, which is shoal, full of sand the world. Mountains, crags, rivulets, and valleys, both 
banks and rocks, so that even the native flat-bottomed picturesque and romantic, are found in most provinces. 
Junks are exposed to great dangers. The rest of the, Commanding situations are chosen for temples, the 
shore is washed by the Tonquln gulph, which Is studded haunts of superstition and idolatry. These serve likewise 
with small islands. (HalTt Voyages^ 12mo. edit. i. 29~ for taverns, stages, public halls, and gambling-houses. 
4Mi. I Gutxlnff*s passim i Lindsay* t Visage ; The building of houses is regulated by law ; none is al- 

Joumal Gtw. Soc. lii. 2^— 810L) lowed to exceed a certain dimension. Public halls have 

Public Wwke— Aspect qf Cities and Towns, — An little to recommend them ; the Chinese were never great 
amount of human labour, probably unmatched by any architects ; they understood the building of dwelling- 
other nation in the world, except ancient Egypt, has houses, bpt not of palaces.'* (CAi'im Gpciici/, k 57, 58.) 
b<*en expended on the public works of China, by which C/imate.— Connected with this subject there are some 

the natural aspect of the country has been materially singular circumstances. Situated between the 90th 
varied. The first and most stupendous of these is and. 42nd degrees of N. lat., and the most E. long, 
the great wall, built several hundred years before the of any part of the Old World, the temperature of 
Christian «ra, to protect China from Tartar incur- China is very low for its geographical position. Its ' 
sions. It extends along the whole N. frontier, from the climate may also be said to be one of extremes ; and 
gulph of Leatong, in 190°, to the N.W. extremity of while at Pekin, which is nearly \° farttier S. than 
the empire, in about 99° E. long., and 40° N. 'lat., Naples, the mean temperature is that of Britany, 
being, including its windings, about 1,950m. in length: the scorchlim heats of summer are greater than at 
it is carried over the tops of the highest mountmns, Cairo, and the winters as rigorous a« at Upsal 1 But 
through the deepest valleys, and continued by bridges in so extensive a territory there are necessarily many 
over rivers. Its height varies from 15 to 30 ft. It is variations. The W. districts are much influenced 
15 ft. across at the top ; and, at short intervals, square by the colds diflfbsed by the mountains, while the cli- 
towers are erected, some of them 37 ft. high. The wall mate of the maritime provinces is modified by the sea. 
is composed of earth faced with masonry, the top or At Canton,' which is uiuler the tropic, the*heat during 
platform being paved with square tiles. It is now in a July, August, and September, is excessive,— then occur 
state of decay, being no longer required, since the union those frightfiil tornadoes, called typhoons, spreading 
of the Tartar with the Chinese territory, for its original devastation in their course, which, however, do not 
puniose. (Davis, i. 186. ; BrlTs Travels, li. 88.) extend far beyond Canton. At the breaking up of these 

The Great Canal commences at Hang-tchou, near tihe hurricanes, the transitions from the heat of day to cold 
mouth of the Tching-tang.chiang river, in about 30° 99* and fo^ nights ore more violent and sudden than in any 
N.iat., and 119° 45' E. long., and, extending N.. unitce other part of the globe. The M. winds set in about 
first with the Yang-tse-Kiang, and then with the Hoang- Novemter, and bring with them cold as intense as the 
ho, terminating at Lln-tcing, on the Eu-ho river, ta preceding heats. The mean temperature of Canton is 
about 37° N. lat, and 116° E. long. The direct distance 76^ Fahr. The climate of the interior is not however, 
betweeh the extreme limits of the canal Is about 519 m., with few exceptions, so extreme, particularly towards the 
but. Including its bends, it is above 650 m. in length ; and N. frontier, where the summers are genial ; and though 
as the Eu-ho, which is a navigable river, unites with the the winter be cold, it is dry, and does not check toe 
Pei- bo, also navigable, an internal water commnnl<»tion growth of fruit ; but the N . winds bring clouds of white 
is thus established between Hang-tchou and Pekin, sand, which aflBlct the natives with ophthalmia. The 
across 10° of lat. And 1^ the junction of smidler canals W. frontier districts of Yuu-nau and Sze-^uien are said 
and numerous rivers, the Great Canal not only assisto to be unhealthy, and are selected as places of banishment 
in the irrigation of immense tracts of land, but aflbrds for Chinese convicts. The central provincesjpreseiit x 
a ready means for conveying its produce to all parts of striking contrast to those already named. There toe 
the emidre. But, apart from its utility, the Great Canal climate exhibits a happy medium between the rigour of 
does not rank high as a work of art. Avast amount of the N. regions and the enervating heats and sodden 
labour has, however, been expended upon it : for though colds of the S. The Klang-se .. toe most mvoured in 
it mosttopasses through a flat country, and winds about this respect. The fidl of rain in China varies con- 
to pres^e its level, its bed Is in parts cut down to siderably in diflbrent years. Humboldt states— with- 
aconsidmable depth, while in other parts It is carried out naming on what authority— that the average quantity 
over extensive hollows, lakes, &c., on vast .mounds per an. is 70 in. ; though it has been known to exceed 
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r Tlolent earthquakfii Iiavc been felt in China, 
art. CJUnat Chino Opened, 1. 81. fp. 90. 
. 168. : The Pan^i in CMka, bp C, T, Down^ 
. 1. 191, 192. ; ZdlelPt Gedtopp, II. fiO. *c.) 

-Jothn — China haa long been rery generally be- 
l to be the roort densely peopled 

lerable' extent, In the world. The Jesuit Sertedo, 

writing in 1646, remarks, that, after living In the rauutry 
88 years, he was no less surprised on leaving than ra 
his first arrival, at the immense numberof personi he 
met with, not only in the towns and cities, but on the 
highways. « where,” says he, ” there is at all times as 
large a crowd m is usually to be met with on some gre^ 
festival or puUic occasion.” The Jesuit Amiot, found- 
Ing on oilicim documents, estimated the pop. in 1743 at 
about 143.000,000, which, adding for some classes that 
he had omitted, may be carried to about 160,000,000 ; 
and in 1792, Lord Macartney was informed, by a man- 
darin, ” a plain, unaffected, honest man,” whose state- 
ment is siud to have beenmadd on the authority of 
official documents, that the pop. was 3a3,000J)00, and 
later accounts carry it up to above 860,000,000 1 
We confess, however, that, with the exception of that 
of Amiot, these statements appear to us to be altogether 
incredible, and that, in point of fact, we have no certain 
Information as to the pop. of China. According to the 
statements in Chinese official works, the^p. of the 
empire amounted, in 1893, to 60,645,000 ; and in 1678 to 

60.692.000. It Is supposed to have continued at or about 
this amount till the Tartar conquest in 1644, a year 
before the publication of Semedo’s work.* But it ap- 
pears from an imperial proclamation quoted in the 
Chinese Repository, xswed in 1792, and said to be founded 
on official data, that the pop. had been reduced in 1711 
to 28,606,716 ! (vol.l. p.366.; CVtnton,183d.) This extraordi- 
nary diminution is attempted to be explained in the 
work now referred to, by the» mortality occasioned by 
the long and Moody wars that accompanied the esta- 
blishment of the>Mancboo dynasty, by the fact of some 
of the provs. in the S. not having been fully subdued 
when this census was taken ; and by the circumstance 
of a poll-tax being then Imposed, which made It for the 
interest of individuals to escape being enrolled in the 
census. Now, admitting the force of some of these state- 
ments, though we believe them to be greatly overstated, 
and allowing that but for the wars occasioned by the 
Tartar conquest, and the imperfectly subdued state of 
parts of the country, a correct census taken in 1711 
would have given a pop. of GO or 70 millions ; still, we 
ask, can It be credited that the pop. should have in- 
creased from even that amount, In 1711, to above 

800.000. 000 in 1792 ? Had China been a new country, or 
had the Tartars, by whom she was overrun in the 17th 
century, been distinguished by their superior iutelli- 
pence and industry, an increase of this sort might have 
been possible. But the reverse of all this is the fact. 
China has been settled and civilised for many centu- 
ries ; the great works undertaken and completed by her 
Inhabit, at a very remote period, show that she had 
then been pretty thickly peopled; and it is admitted, 
on all hands, that in China the arts have been for ages 
in a nearly stationary state. The Tartars imparted to 
her little that was new. They were, in truth, mere roving 
herdsmen ; and though they might have given the Chinese 
tome instruction in predatory warfare, they could com- 
municate to them no usefol art, scienco, or ioventlon. 
Under these circumstances, we contend either that the 
former official accounts of the pop. must have been grossly 
underrated, or that the later ones roust be grosuy ex- 
aggerated. But siipposiiig that the pop. really amountod 
to 160,000,0(2) about 1760, Is it credible that it should have 
exceeded 330,000,000 in 1792, and 362,447,000 in 1812 ? It 
would require the best possible evidence to make any rea- 
aonable person believe what is so directly at variance with 
all the beat established principles ; and no such evidence 
has been, or, we believe, can be, given with respect to 
the alleged Increase of pop. in C^lna. Whether the 
empire could support the pop. that has been ascribed 
to ft, is a question on which It is needless now to enter. 
We believe, however, with M. De Guignes, that the 
fertility of the country has been greatly overrated ; but 
whether that be so or not, we submit tliat the rate of ^ 
Increase exhibited by the censuses is sudi as could have 


^ »ly in an unoccupied and very fertile 

eountry, colonised^ a people far advanced in the arts ; 
«nd that it Is all but absurd to suppose that It should be 
realised in an old settled country, with stationary arts 
like Ghiaa. (For a forther discussion of this subject, 
see theoxcelleDt work of De Guignes, Voyages d PekHtg, 
8c.lti.66 — 86.) 

We suMoin an account of the area of the ffilferent 
provs. as given by Lord Macartney, and their pop, as 

lilmrtif fhm tome ntutementii whmoe It is Inllwrei) 
PopM *640, anMnmtcd to nUmt S90JN»,I)00I Bat 
wianu, oad obvkmsly* on- 

Wyniiy Or sIOUCO* 


^ven by Amiot In 1748, by Lord Macfirtney In 1792# 
and by the official returns in 1813. 


Pe-eh* lee 


68,049 


56.868 

164,008| 


66,104 
, 78,176! 

n} 144,770 


•5S 

,Kan.iuh 

HooJm 
Kwl-ehott- 64,664 
Bhm-tuag- 66,104 

SSISKJ:'} 

89.160 

6.^, 480 
79.466 

, 78,850 

Yon noa - 107.969 
Sce-chum- 166,800 


Pop. 1748 
(Amiot.) 




16,708,766 

9,768,189 

14,804/196 

18,687.880 

6,681,860 

4,864,860 

8,408,788 

18,169,680 

86,766,866 

16/:88,9g0 

7,648,086 

6/)OC/fOO 

1,143,4.10' 

1,189/186 

16,181,7I0' 

835,680 


88/XX>/)00 

S7/)00A» 

86/JOo!oOO 

i9/}oo/)on 

S4/X)o!oOO 
89/)00,000 
81/100,000 
]6,n0O/KIV 
81 /mo/mo 
10/)00,0()0 
8/X)0,000 
87/NIU/)00 


Total - 1,897,999 i60/t66A76 a33/)00/l0Q|86O,a79,897 


87,990,871 

14/XM,8lS 

10.807,866 

15,193,186 

88.r)S7,17l 

88/146,999 

18/}69,607 
6.888,819 
»/)68,764 
78,011,560 
86.856,734 
14,777,410 
19,174/>.'U) 
7/113/195 
6,51! 1,380 
8M85,078 


But the census for 1813 adds an additional sum of 
1,413,982 mouths for the pop. of Shing-king, Keih-lin, 
Turfan, Lobnor, and Formosa ; and 188326 families for 
those engaged in the service of the emperor ; and suraosing 
the latter to consist of 4 mouths each, the total pop., 
according to the census of that year, will be 362,447, lf». 

A glance at the above table must satisfy every body 
that the account of the pop. furnislied to Lord Macart- 
ney, In 1792, and the census of 1813, cannot both be ac- 
curate. The lust shows an excess over the former of 29^ 
millions in the aggregate ; but it would appear that iu 
the majority of the provinces there h.it been no increase ; 
but, on the contrary, a diminution, in some instances, of 
nearly a half! It may, however, be confidently affirmed, 
that no such d^inution has taken place ; and conse- 
quently that the statement of Lord Macartn^*s ^ honest ” 
informant is completely erroneous ; or, which Is most pro- 
bable, that both it and the census are in this predicament. 

Local Divisions, — Though the mography of the 
world be not much studied in the ‘'Celestiai Empire,” 
the more minute details of local toponaphy are no where 
better understood. The survey of the Jesuits, made 
by order of the emperor Kang.he, Is said to be very 
correct ; and every district of any importance bas since 
found a geogrwher, who describes It, If not so scienti- 
fically as the Catholic missionaries, with the utmost 
minuteness, so tliat, with little difficulty, a library of 
3,000 vols. might be collected treating exclusively of 
Chinese geography. Nothing can be more systematic 
than the manner in which the whole empire is divided. 
Each prov. Is portioned off into provincial districts ; 
while the towns and cities are divided into the Ist class 
(/oo), '2d class {tekoo), and 3d class {hebn). Formerly 
China Proper consisted of 16 provs. ; but in Ke&i-Lniig*s 
time the largest were bisected, and there are now 18. 

Northern Provinces, —\, Pe-chc-le (the independ- 
ent) Is subdivided into 16 districts, the most w. of 
which are very flat ; the central ones somewhat hilly ; 
while those on the sea-coast along the Fc-che-lee 
gulph, are low and marshy, ^ekln, the metropolis 
of Northern China and residence of the court, is si- 
tuated in this prov., about 60 m. flrom the great wall, 
and 100 m. from the sea. The Pei-ho flows through 
Pe-cbe-lec, disemboguing at the small sea port of 
koo. The chia ports are Tong-choo and Tein-sing. 
It is a curious fact, and one which does not square wei' 


with the popular notions of absenteeism; that despite the 
residence or the court, the bulk of the population are 
probably more depressed In this than in any other prov. 
( Sorrow, 496. ) 2. Sban-se, or Chan-se (west of the moun- 
tains) Is divided flrom Mongolia by the great wall, a 
branra of which (the inner great wall) separates its E. limit 
from Pe-che-lee. It is tidd to have been the most early 
occupied part of China. Its mouiitainoat portions are 
not, however, hkbltable, and many other laxities aflbrd 
but a scanty subsistence. Hence it has no large or re- 
marksAfle cities. 8. Shen-se, or Chen-se (west of the 


rugged 

than high, contain gold mines, but these are not allowed 
to be worked, lest the attention of the people should 
be withdrawn flrom agriculture. The valleys through 
which the MeUho and the Han-Kiang run are fei^le in 
millet, wheat, and pirise, but are too dry to produce much 
rice. Swarms of locusts flrequently appear in Shen-se, 
destroying the harvest, and converting amlUng valleys 
Into wattes. The chief town it Se-gan-foo, ope of tue 
largest in the empire. 4. Kan-iuh (voluni.,7 awe) 
and Shen-se, formerly united, made one laMe prov., 
extending over a space of 164,008 aq.. m. Kan-suh 




CIUHA. 

tmitstc principally of a narrow neck of land thrurt oirt dlutrlrt U moat aisiduouajy laid under contribution te 
upon the edge of the great Gobi dewrt i hence the eoU Ic tlie Inhab. : eywy Inch of groimd b^ng t^ted. At 
coldandbarren. Kan-auh forms the N.W. limit of China, the port of Ch^poo, a large tr^o is c^ed m with 
the groat wall ending at Shwang-lan. /ap«. If Fo-Kira (happy ostablishmeiri), which forms 

CnUro/ Provfnee8.-^i, Ho-nan (south of the rfrer) the W.^oro ^the Foimsa channel, is mmtalMus. 
Is one of the most fertile provinces of the great plain, Barren hills and m ^o uftural 

and is called the garden of china. Shen-se, Pe-che-le, and characteristics ^ Fo-Klen, but Chin^ i^us^ has 
awrt of Shan-tiing Join its N. bound^, while branches made the ^d hr^^l* The ***'[?2 *J?jP®*^* 

ofthe Pe-ling enclose it to the W. the Hoang-ho, or fectlon, and the ** China orange »* Is chiefly derived fiom 
Yellow River, runs nearly parallel with the N. boundaiT. tMs prov. The maritime commerce of F^KIen ta ex- 
and intersects the finest parts of the prov. 6. Kimig-se tensive, its merehanU mcmop^lng in^ of 
(west of the river) has its boundaries well defined by the shipping trade. Emigration, thoum distmura^ by the 
Nan-ling range and its branches, which surround ft on government. Is here venr jmvalent. Quan-tong 
three sidm,the W., S., and E. Its N. part contains the (eastern breadth) joins Fo-Kieir to the E*t Jto s^res 
great Po^ Yang lake, e«d its contiguous marshes, said stretch along the whole S. coast of China, to the borders 
by Mr. Barrow to be the sink of China. It has, how- of Cochin China, the N. boundary being formed by the 
ever, many wdl cultivated valleys, In which rice, cotton, Nan-ling mountains. Quan-tong has 13 dlstricU. and an 
Indigo, and sugar, are producecf. It hu also extensive equal number of trading emporiums, and to this prov. 
manufactures, amongst which must not be forgotten the alone are Europeans allowed to trade. It has nnray 
China-ware, so highly esteemed all over the world, till wide valleys, particularly the plain around Canton, which 
European imitators exceeded the original manufacture is of great extent, and many valuable products: but, 
in beauty and cheapness. Still, however, no fewer than a though it be the great entrepbt for tea, that arti:^ is 
million persons are said to be exclusively employed in not of the number. Thecapital,Kwang-choo-foo(Can- 
this manufacture, which is chiefly carried on at the capltad ton), is .the greatest emporium of the E. 16. Kwang* 
King-le-chin. Here 600 Airnaces are constantly burning, se (western breadth) Joins the W. limits of Quang- 
7. Hoo-pih (north of the river), and, 8. Hoo-nan (south tong, the Nan-ling range divides It firom Hoo-nan on 
of the river), form the ancient prov. of Hoo-Kwang, the N., while its S. border unites it with the Cochin 
divided Into two parts by the Yang-tse-Kiang. The Chinese prov. of Tonkin. The mountainous portions of 
former is divided Into 11 and the latter into 13 districts; the prov. .-by far the greatest part of it ^ are said 
the whole covering an area of 144,770 sq. m. Both provs. to contain gold and other metals : the lowlands and val> 
are extremely fertile, and the capital of Hoo-pih yields leys produce rice, silk, and timber. Both the language 
to few cities of the empire in extent and prosperity, and manners of the inliab. differ flrom those of their 
Thu tea grown in its neighbourhood Is of superior countrymen. 17. Yun-nan (south of the clouds), the 
quality, and the bambeo-papor manufactured within most W. of the S. provs. ; is conterminous on the 8. 
Its walls Is extensively exported. This city is called with Cochin Cliina and the Birman empire ; and towards 
Woo-chang-foo. Hoo-nan bears a great resemblance the W. with Tibet. Its mountains, which are remarkably 
to the Ho-nan prov., but is richer in minerals. A high and bold, furnish the copper that supplies the cur- 
very active trade is carried on, on both banks of the rency of China. It is in Yun-nan that the Vang-tse* Kiong 
Yaiig.tse.Kiang. Hoo-pih and Hoo-nan are both within enters China ; and by the aid of a highAroad, which has 
the great plain. 9. Kwl-chow has been designated the been made parallel to its banks for a great distance, cora- 
Swit/orland of China, being traversM by the highest pnr- munication between it and the rest of the empire is 
tion of the Nan-ling range. To the S. it is peopled by rendered constant and easy. The same road branching 
wild and intractable highlanders, ( Meaou~ixe)^ who, off to the S., extends into the heart of the Birman ernffire. 
though in tiie centre of the empire, preserve their inde- The western province^ Sxe-ehnen (five rivers), Is the 
pcndcncc, and frequently make predatory descents on largest in China. Plains, mountains (the Yun-ling), and 
the adjoining provinces. Kwi-cliow has no large towns, extensive deserts are its principal components. The 
but several fortresses. Yang-tse-Kiang having taken a N. bend at the Yun-nan 

Maritime and Southern Provinces,-^\0. Shan-tung frontier, traverses its whole extent ; and, during this part 
(cast of the mountains) is partly in the great plain and of its course, receives several tributaries. The capital, 
partly consists of a promontory jutting into the Yellow Ching-too^ was once the metropolis of an Independent 
8ea;*S. of Pe-che-lc, and N.K. of Ho-nan. Its W. part state, which then aurrounded It; and its inhab. still 
*^raversed by the Great Canal, but the country is poor, boast of greater independence of character than their 
and the climate, though bracing, bleak. There are, neighbours ; which they evince by frequent rebellions, 
however, some' valuable coal mines, which supply the (China Opened, i. 1.55- 168.) 

w hole empire with that article. The coast is bold, and Natural Produeiions qf China . — The climate of China, 

affords good shelter. The principal port is Tong-cheou- exhibiting occasionally such severe cold, forbids the pre- 
foo. 11 A 12. The Kiang-soo (river Soo) and Gon-hway sence of some members of the aninnU kitmdom met with 
(fixed excellence) prov. were once united under the in the similar latitudes of India. The universal culUva- 
name of Klang.nang. The two great rivers, the Hoang- tion of China Proper, and the thickness of its popula- 
ho and Yang-tse-Kiang, cross both districts, and fall tion, have long expelled most of the wild animals which 
into the sea apart, forming the Chinese delta. Gan- still abound in the surrounding regions. There are also 
hway has 18 districts, and the Kiang-soo 11 ; their fewer domestic ones than Inhabit most European coun- 
united extent being 92,961 sq.m. ** IT we consider,” tries. Beasts of burden are in a great degree superseded 
remarks Giitzlaff, ” their agricultural resources, their by the means oftransit so copiously afforded by canals and 
great manufactures, their various productions, their ex- water-courses, and by that fine race of men the CooUes 
celicnt situation on the banks ofthe two largest rivers in or porters ; while the canal boats are dragged along ^ 
China, their many canals, and amongst them the Great trackers. Add to this, that animal food is considerably 
Canal, and tributary rivers, they are doubtless the best less in use among the Chinese than vegetable diet. There 
territory of China.’’ Enjoying these blessings, chiefly pre no meadows for feeding cattle ; and even if there 
conferred by their two great rivers, these provinces are were, the natives have a singular averrion to butter and 
also the most liable to the evils they produce, namely, milk. Tigers, though they have been seen in the forests 
frequent and destructive inundations. The staple pro- of Yun-nan, are scarcely known ; and the lion Is almost 
ducts are grain, cotton, green teas, and silk. Rice suits deemed (kbulous in China. There are wild cats, whicli 
admirably with the black marshy loom of which mo(t are caught, confined, and fed in cages, and considered a 
of the soil consists. Nanking (capital of the S.) is dainty for the table. Monkeys are found in the southern 
aitiutcd qp the 8. bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang, but districts. Tbe Chinese horse and ass are small and spirit- 
at the distance of a league from the stream (Nankin), less, and so is the buflklo, which is sometimes employed 
The Kiang-soo prov. only faces the ocean. The scene in ploughing. Dromedaries are much used betweetf 
which appeared at the junction of the Yang-tse-Kiang Pekin and Tartary. Pigs are reared with great care ; 
and Great Canal, Is thus described by Barrow : — “ Tbe iheep are smaller than .those of England, and goats, of 
multitude of ships of war, of burden, and of pleasure ; various colours, have uniformly straight horns. The 
some gliding down the stream, others sailing against It ; dog of China is about the size of a spaniel, and is uni- 
some moving by oars, and others lying at anchor ; the formly met with of tl^ same variety. Rats emigrate oc- 
banks on either side covered with towns and houses as caslonally from one place to another In large troops, 
for as the eye could roach ; presented a prospect more when they devour crops and harvests : they are veiy 
varied and cheerful than any that had hitherto occurred, large, and are used by the common people as an article 
Nor was the canal on the opposite side less lively. For of food. There is a genus of rat peculiar to Chino, 
two whole dura we were dbntinually passing among fleets which bears some resemblance 'to the Bamboo Rot ot 
of ships of different construction imd dimensions. Cities, Sumatra. The ornithology of China presents, in the 
towns, and villages were continued along the bonks with- first place, the eagle, which frequents the mountainoiu 
out Intermission. The face of the country was beautifully districts ; the haetsin, a kind of falcon, abounding In the 
aiversifled with hill and dale, and eveiy part in a high state province of Che-keang, is considered Imperial property, 
of cultivation.” (616.) 13. The Che-Khuig (river Che), or while the magpie, which is so numerous otto be tiio 
Tchtt^mg, is the smallest Chinese prov. It occupies former’s worst nuisance, is considered sacred by tbe 
the SK. corner of the great plain. The Yun-ling chiJn reigning family. Crows and sparrows are alao abundant in 
ends Borc in Innumerable low hills, the most barren of China. Among others of their manifold atratagems for 
which produce abundance of tea. In foct the whole catching fish, the Chinese have trained the firing oor- 
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ttorrat : bat that the bird may not help itidf too boon- 
owner puts an iron ring round Ita node, which 
dbUgea U to dellTor up a portion of its pnw. Curlews 
,|nd quails are fbund In great quantities in the N.: the 
latter are esteemed obiefly for uieir fighting qualities, as 
esN^ used to be in Engiand ; and, when Umed, good 
'llghtuig quails sell at enormous prices. Larks are nu- 
merous, and sing admirably. But the greatest boast 
of Cfolnese ornithology is its splendid varieties of phea- 
sants. One, the medaUion pheasant, takes lU name flrom 
a membrane of brilliantly coloured feathers, which are 
displayed or contracted arthe will of the bird. The gohl 
and Aver pheasants have also a most brilliant qipear- 
ance, and arc so plentlftil as, in some districts, to for- 
nisb the tables or the poor with an excellent dish. 
Pigeons of different sorts are not rare, but the natives 
seldom domesticate them. Aquatic birds are naturally 
Invited to a country which has so many lakes and rivers. 
The most celebrated of these is the mandarin duck, a 
species of teal, so celebrated for the strong mutual affec- 
tion between the male and female that it is used by the 
Chinese as an emblem of conjugal fidelity: their plumage 
is beautiful. The snow-white rice-bird of Siam is of 
great use In China in extirpating vermin flrom the marshy 
rice-fields ; which it is enabled to accomplish by means 
of its long legs and long beak. 

From tne jlsAes peculiar to China, we derive the gold 
and slher fisi), which are kept there, as in Europe, for 
ornament in glass globes. The edible fish peculiar to 
China are, first, one of a yellowish colour, caught in the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, which, while firesh, is Insipid ; but U 
considered a great delicacy after iiaving'been kept for a 
time in ice. The shang^tung, sea-cel, and a sort of rock 
cod, called Uang~gUt are also much esteemed, and 
so are sturgeon, mullet, carp, perch, sea-bream, &c. 
Crab fish of various kinds aiw plentiful. On parts of the 
rocky coast, oysters are successfully preserved and ikt- 
tened in oyster-bMs. 

Though the Ikrger species of reptiles are unknown In 
China, the smaller lisard tribes are numerous in the hot 
months ; several feesh-water tortoises have been disco- 
vered, and also two new species of frogs. Venomous 
serpents are but little known. The insect tribes of China 
fomish its greatest plague and its greatest blessing. The 
plague of locust-swarms is terribly inflicted upon 
the N. and W. prov. Nothing can exceed their vo. 
racity ; and it is not uncommon for them to occasion so 
much destruction, as to reduce thousands of human 
beings to starvation; while another Insect, the silk- 
worm, fornlshes (Employment and riches to an immense 

S irt of the pop. In rearing these profitable worms, 
e Chinese excel all other nations. Scorpions and cen- 
tipedes are plentiful. A spider, peculiar to f^hina, which 
Inhabits trees, devours small birds, after efitangling them 
in its enormous web. Butterflies of gigantic size, and 
brilliant colours, abound E. of Canton. Multitudes oi 
white ants are very destructive in the S. ; and the mus- 
qulto is found In most parts of the country during the 
summer months. There is a singular sort of bee, called 
the white-wax insect, which fornlshes the whole nation 
with that article, which it deposits upon a particular sort 
of tree, foihlshed by the natives with nests to attract toe 


The vegetable kingdom of China is remarkable for 
not contuning any very large trees, and timber is con- 
sequently scarce. The oak is seldom seen, fir trees 


chiefly supplying its place, every ridge of mountain 
where it is ukely to grow being planted with the fir. 
Palms, laurel, cassia, and caper trees are often metwltlK 
especially in theAi. provinces, and the cultivator grows 
together the banana, guava, orange, papaw, cocoa, litchi, 
peach,aprlcot, vine, pomegranate, ana chestnut. There is 
also a singular production called the tallow-tree, which 
resembles the birch, but the bark is white, and the 
branches slender: the fruit, growing in bunches, is 
enclosed in a brown capsule, which encloses three ker- 
nels, all coated with tallow, themselves containing an 
foil much used for the lamp, while the tallow is converted 
into candles. There is also the tse, or varnish tree, 
resembling the ash, which exudes a valuable essential 
oil. but pmucps acutaneous disease if dropped upon the 
sIm. It is the white bloswms of the le-pih which 
attract the wax-fly. The camphqr-laurel is extrmndy 
productive of that drug in China. The kwan^lan con- 
tains a pith which, when ground to powder, answers all 
tto purposes of flour. A species of sycamore, the 
kncMOOt supplies paper to the Chinese from the rindt 
wEI. ribimd-nke strips are peeled and made into papwr. 
miberry trees, as food for silk-worms, liave much pains 
bestowed on their culture. 

We come now to the shfub which has brought China 
into nearer oontact with foreigners than her sages over 
Mired, or her government seem wilting to rendw doser. 
Thetea-phmt, oalW by the natives cAo, rises ftM four 
to fito foet Infocight, and bears a strong resemblance to 
tte myrtle, toe flower is not uulke small white 
lieqge roses. 'Although European botanists have only 


discovered two varieties. Mack tea and green tea, native 
writers enumerate os many hundreds; an obviofis* 
exaggeration. Though this plant will grow In the 
most sterile ground, the quality of the leaves depends 
upon the soli which, nourishes them, and the age ol 
the tree. The best are taken from three-year-old 
shrubs. There are three In-gatoerings of the leaves ; 
the first iu early spring, the second at the com to e il W i - 
ment, and the third at the end of toe summer. They 
are earefolly manipulated, dried in various ways, and 
then packed. The coarsest leaves are beaten into cakes 
and exported, princinplly into Tartary, under the name 
of kttieMa, or brick tea. But the finer descriptions of 
tea require a vast deal of labour in their preparation ; 
and could only be produced in a country where the 
inhabitants are universally induetrious, and wages low. 
That giant of the grass tribe, the bamboo, is most exten- 
sively used;JMsldes being an important instrument for 
enforcing the laws, the Chinese build cottages and fashior. 
all sorts of furniture with it. The tender shoots make an 
excellent food, and supply the material for a coarse sort of 
of paper. Tobacco, the cotton plant, and sugar-canesrare 
also profitably cultivated. The growth of garden flowers 
Is not much encouraged, every availaUe Inch of ground 
being used for the production of edible plants. Even the 
more opulent natives are content with a few flower-pots, 
with some pretty flower for the sake of ornament. 'Ifoe 
water-lily not only produces a beautifoT flower, but its 
fruit provides an excellent meal, not unlike gruel, in much 
request among the Chinese. They have almost un- 
limited varieties of the camellia. A plant, the name of 
which has not yet reached this country, fombhes that 
delicate material for drawing upon, and making into 
artificial flowers, falsely called rice-paper. 

The great pop. of China, and the fondness of the people 
for vegetables, cause a great number of table- plants to be 
rrared. Turnips, carrots, sweet potatoes, and pot-herbs 
of every kind, are produced in abundance. A white cab- 
Mqte, called vihdsae^ and not unlike the Roman lettuce, 
constitutes the principal food of every class, and is really 
delicious. Of groAi, the plenitude of water in China 
causes rice to be so successfully cultivated, that it is 
brought to greater perfection there than in any other 
part of the globe. Indeed, there is scarcely any sort of 
grain but may be found in some part of the country 
or other. No medical root Is in such high favour os 
the ginseng, which is administered as a sort of uni- 
versu panacea, and is a good tonic. It was formerly 
found only in Shan-tung, Leao-tung, and Tartary ; and 
brought a very high price. But it nas been discovered 
in different parts of America; and Is now extensively 
imported into Canton by the American traders. The 
ti^wang, a plant very similar to liquorice, is also much 
used as a restorative. The other roots are Badis China 
(a sort of truffle), galangal, rhubarb, ginger (often ex- 
ported as a sweetmeat), and poppy, whose juice is made 
a substitute for opium, and is extensively cultivated in 
spite of the strictest government rogiuations to the 
contrary. 

But scanty information is to be obtained of the mf- 
neral kingdom of China ; but the portion of the moun- 
tain districts that has been explored is found to possess 
great mineral riches. The gold mines are worked ex- 
clusively by government, but their situation is kept a 
secret, tnough that metal is supposed to be derived from 
the Kwei-choo and Yun-nan mountains. Gold-dust is 
found in the Yang-tse-Kiang during its course through 
Sze-chuen. Iron is producMi throughout the empire. 
Several sorts of copper are found in abundance, the most 


famous of which is toe pe-h^, or white copper, dug up 
in Yun-nan. Mercury is also very common, as are arsenic, 
cobalt, and orpiroent. There are coal mines in various 
parts of China. The beautifol tapis UssmU is met with In 
the W. provinces. Salt, produced from the earth, and 
1^ the evaporation of sea-water, is an article cS great 
traffle : It is coUeoted In Immense mounds, ddefly on the 
banks of the Fei-ha China also fomishes flie crystal, 
ruby, amethyrt, sapphire, topaz ; but diamonds are little 
valued. There are stones reseiAblingbosalt, which, when 


struck, give out a sound. Marble, twrphyry, and jasper, 
are proauoed from toe quarries of S. China, beside excel- 


lent granite and quarts. (JDr. AbePs Narrative qf a Jour- 
nepmiotke Interior qf China, puslm ; Dowa^*s Fon- 
Qui in China, IL 140-153. ; Clfna Openefl. aS-54 ; 
MaMe-Brun, art China, fle. fle.) ^ ^ 

Productive Indsutry and ZVodr.— The Chinese are 
fkmous for their industry. Of the Immense territory 
they inhaMt, there is scarcely snood of arable ground thM 
is not assiduously cultivated; and such imjtortance do 
thm attach to agriculture, that once a year the sovereign 
of the CMestlal Emnire— so le M o m In ouhlic.*. 
exhibits himself holmng a ploagh. But it la the misfor- 
tune of the Chinese that their patient emhulng industry 
Is allowed to usurp the place of Ingenuity and spfonce. 
Their forming Instruments are of the most pifftitive 
kind, their {doughs being inferior to the very v»rst of 
ours. Owing to the smoUnest of toe fiirins, there is no 
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• room for the lUbiUvlsion of omploymenCi ; ud agrieul- 
turo, as a sclence» Is but little aavanced in Cbloa. Bed 
they aceamplish all that can be effocted by the most 

K rseverliw industry. They spare no pains in the col- 
ition and preparation of manure , and they are simerim’ 
to every other people in the Irrigating of land. By the 
aid of ch^n>pumps, they draw water fh>m the numermis 
canals and rivers, while Che highest mountains are cut 
into terraces so constructed as to retain the requisite 
quantity of water, and to allow what is superduous to pass 
off : by thete means, and a good sjrstem of manuring, 
they are able, in many parts, to produce two crops a 
year, without intermission. 

But notwithstanding their remarkable industry and 
economy, the bulk of the population have usually so little 
to spare, and are so completely without the ability to re- 
trench in periods of distress, or to resort toa^pss expensive 
species of food, that the failure of a crop never fkils to 
Involve them in the extremity of want ; and, despite the 
supplies brought from other parts of the country, it 
flr^uently occasions the death of vast numbers, ana the 
coiAmittal of all sorts of outrages. There can, in fact, 
be no real security for a country at all approaching to 
the condition of China, unless the fopd of the people in 
ordlnaiy circumstances be such as to permit of their 
retrenching in adverse seasons, and countervailing the 
deficiency of the crops by increased economy. 

As a tnamtfaeturing people, tbe Chinese are highly 
distinguished: the fobrlc of porcelain originated en- 
tirely with them ; and though the forms of their artteles 
will not bear a comparison with thosefof the classic ages 
of antiquity again brought into use in modem Eur^, 
the fabric is excellent, and the colours inimitable. The 
art of spinning silk was also given to the W. world by 
the Chinese ; and that light cotton stuff we call nankeen 
derives its name from the ancient capital of C hina. The 
lacquered ware, though eclipsed by that of Japan, is veiy 
beautiful ; but it is in the minute arts of carving and in- 
laying that the Chinese excel. The articles brought here 
in mother-of-pearl and ivory are too well known to need 
n. Gunpowder, though a Chinese invention, is 
jred only on a small scale, and is exceedingly 
bad ; which, indeed, could hardly be otherwise, as it is a 
part of the soldier's emplc^ent to make his own gun- 
powder. (Barrow, 300.) Paper is also a Chinese inven- 
tion, and seems to have been first manufactured a. n. Oft. 
The materials used in making it are very various. It is 
thin, silky, and very absorbent of ink. Chinese books 
are printed oniy on one side the leaf. The government 
is jealous of every thing new ; but the people discover no 
lack of genius to Conceive, or of dexterity to execute. 
Their tuent for imitation is well known. During the 
course of the present century, a Chinese sailor, who came 
to England in tm Indiaman, frequented a manufectory 
in Southwark wherfl Prussian blue was prepared ; and 
having made himself master of the process, without ex- 
citing the suspicion, or attracting the notice of any 
one, he established, on his return home, a similar work ; 
and so well has it succeeded, that the whole empire is 
now supplied with native Prussian blue, whereas it was 
formerly wholly imported 1 

Monqy in China consists of the cash, about the slse 
of an English farthing, mode of copper ; from 7SO to 
1,100 of them being, according to their quality, equal to a 
dollar. Silver is employed rather as an article of traffic 
than as a circulating medium ; that used as money is cast 
into the shape of a horse's hoof, and called tael, being 
eoual to a little over Cs. of English money. Gold is also 
s^om used as currency ; but when it is, comes into the 
market beaten Into thin leaves. Credit is little known, ex- 
cept at Canton; consequently paper money has notavery 
extensive circulation. There are, however, banks In 
the large commercial towns, which issue paper. The 
Chinese trade has the peculiarity of being for the most 
part internal, the country supplying most articles ne^ 
cessary for the subsistence or luxury of its inhabitants, 
and is carried on by means of canal and river boats. 
'The primitive expraient of barter Is still resorted to 
on account, perhaps, of the inconvenience of the dr* 
culating m^ium. Salt may be almost designated die 
standard commodity, as beiim an article of the most 
extensive commerce. The British embassy found at 
Tiensing piles of it, which were estimated to contain 
0,000 lbs. The foreign trade of China is carried on 

troublesome restrictions, and, is chiefly in the 

hands of the English and Americans. (See Canton.) 
The great articles of export are tea and silk, with the 
former of which China supplies the whole world. The 
average annual quantities of tea exported to various parU 
of the globe may be os follows : — 

. 86,000,000 lbs. 

. . 10 , 000,000 

300,000 
. 2,800,000 

^ by way of Kiaclita - - 6,500,000 

Cape of Good Hope - - 200,000 

British colonies in N. America - 1,200,000 


600,001 

Milder 



Kew Booth Walee - • 500.000 lbs. 

Indian PreoidMidet • - 2,000,000 

Tbe silks Of China, though uneo^led for richness, are 
considered too heavy. In 1888, 7,081 piculs (each picul is 
18S| lbs.) raw silk, worth 1,686,028 dolW were shipped 
from Canton in English bottoms. Other artkles of export 
we can oi^ enumerate : they consist of sugar, stuflh, 
nankeens (now almost exdusively sent to India), lac- 
quered ware,artldes oflvoiy. mother-of-pearl, and. tor- 
toise-shell ; the predous mefo^, ftc. The cross amount 
of trade between England alone and China, from lot July, 
1887, to aoth June, 108, Is stated tbe Canton Chamber 
of Commerce to have employed 1 1,700, OlOf. sterling bf 
British capital. 

The chief artteles of Import are betel-nuts, edible 
IHrds' nests, lignum vita, ivory, pepper, steel, tin, and 
wax. M anuihetured cloths, callcdhs, and dilntses, are also 
imported ; but opium has recently become by for the most 
Important and valuable of all the fordgn articles im- 
ported Into China. Its importation is contraliand j and 
the late eflbrts of the Chinese government for the sup- 
pression of the trade have brou^t the whole of our 
commercial Intercourse with the Celestial Empire into 
peril. We believe, however, that the taste for the drug 
is too firmly rooted to admit of its Importation being 

S reveuted : and even if it were, we have little doubt 
lat other articles would be found suitable for the 
Chinese markets, with which to balance the Import of tea, 
without Involving the necessity of very great shipments 
of treasure. (Dictionary qf Commeree, art. Castion$ 
Morrison*s Chinese Bepositoru, passim ; China Openest, 
U. 1—140, Ac.) ^ ^ 

History,Govemment, and Laws It may be almost said 

that China has no history, for she has so few revolutions 
or political changes, to record, that her annals rise, but In 
a small degree, above the limits of chronology. The an- 
tiquity which the Chinese have claimeu for tndr ori^n Is 
now, even by the enlightened among themselves, consi- 
dered fabulous. Almost the first names mentioned in 
their annals are Shing-noong, " the divine husbandman," 
who taught their ancestors the arts of agriculture ; and 
Hoang-ty, who partitioned their lands, and contrived a 
cycle of 60 years, to enable them to register events, and to 
mark the progress of the seasons. Then comes the period 
of the “ five kings," the last two of whom, Yaou and Shun, 
are held up as pattemsfor foture soverei^s, being the ex- 
emplars of royalty down to the present reign. Yu, the 
successor of Shun, made him^f conspicuous by Ms 
transcendent merit in draining the country that had 
suffered from a great deluge. The Chinese have no 
existing records older than the compilations of Con- 
fucius (bom ^50 B. c.), which must have been made 
from tradition. From that period the annals of the 
empire have been carefrilly noted and preserved, and 
descend in an unbroken line down to the present diqr. 
These, " the successive labours of 21 historians," consist of 
500 vols . Formed into a prosperous and comparatively civi- 
lised community, under the Tsin dynasty, the Chinese 
became objects of envy to their neighbours, of whom the 
Tartars were the most troublesome ; and to gqard against 
their incursions, the great wall was built. a.d. 184 was the 
sera of the " three states," into which the empire was 
divided ; but in 080 it was again united under one ruler. 
The 9th and 10th centuries were much occupied in 
dvil wars, caused by the contending claims of several as. 
pirants to the throne ; but these were finally adjusted 
A. D. 900, by tbe consolidation of the Soong dynasty, 
under Tae-tsoo. This was the first great literary age of 
Chinese history ; and printing having been invented 000 
years before it was known to Europeans, authors and 
books were much multiplied. Under this dynasty the 
Chinese, unable to resist the Tartars, called in the aid iff 
the Monguls ; and they, by a policy of which history 
aflbrds numerous examples, soon exchanged the cha- 
racter of allies for that of conquerors : and, under the 
fomous Kublai-Khan, founded the Mongol dynasty. 
This able sovereign established the seat of his govern- 
ment at Pekin, or Kambalu, as it is called by Marco 
Polo, and constructed the great canal. But his suc- 
cessors rapidly degenerated; and the ninth Moiupil 
monarch surrenders the throne to a Chinese, A.a 13M 
Twelve emperors of this native dynasty of Ming reigned 
in comparative peace till, in 1618, during the sway of 
Wan-lle, the ' * - ^ ' 


Shunchy, the first of the Ta-thslng dynasty of Tartars, 
occupies the throne of China at this day. (Doefo, 1. 107. 
188.) 

The most conflicting statements have been made wlUt 
respMt to the government of China : while sohie wrlt^ 
have represented the whole empire as tremblh»g under 
the yoke of a capricious despot, others have represented 
the government as admlnlsterM according to tbe in- 
flexible rules of justice, and with the greatest moderation 
and humanity I Both these representations seem to be 
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sAVk» fnttitiititeiit with the fbctf. Amnding to the 
tbeoty of the ceoitlttttlon, If we mey lo epeek, the em- 
peror Is ebsolute t his will Is law; sod be is nM respon- 
slhle to wnjr earthly trlbanal for any of hit actions. In 
Clriiuu at in ancient Rome» fathers nave AUl power over 
theb&inlUet, md, on the same prliKiple, the emperor i» 
heM^ be the father of the entire Chinew people ; and 
to have the same unlimited poww over them that each 
individual has over bis own children. Pr^cally, how- 
ever, his power is comparatively circumscribed. In China 
every thing is determined by custom, or by immemo- 
rial practice, from which it would be htehly dangerous 
for even the emperor to depart. The Chinese is em- 
phaticaiiy a government of precedent ; and his celmtial 
majesty is, in reality, the creature of custom and etiquette. 
AH employments are bestowed, according to fixed rules, 
on those who have obtained certificates of proficiency 
after passing their examinations. The penal laws of 
the empire are printed In a cheap form, and widely dif- 
fused; and one of the 16 discourses annually read to 
the public, inculcates the propriety of every man making 
himself acquainted with them, and with the penalties 
consequent on their Infraction. Although, therefore, the 
government of China be despotical in its form, and every 
device be employed to give to the emperor not merely a 
paternal, but a sacred character, he in fact governs ac- 
cording to long established rules ; and with probably as 
little admixture of despotism as is fo be found in most 
governments. 

The great defect of the Chinese, as of all similarly 
constituted governments, is the want of any eflhctuiu 
control over the inferior agents. The emperor is not om- 
niscient ; and notwithstanding the various devices put 
in motion to learn the real conduct of the subordinate 
anthorlties, and their liability to punishment if they 
abuse their power, it would seem that these checks are, 
in many instancesrof comparatively little avail ; and that 
much lulustice and oppression on the part of imrsons in 
power, escape detection and punishment. 

M. l>e Gutgnes sajrs, ** J’al vecu longtemps d la Chine ; 
J'al traverse ce vaste empire dans toute sa longuer ; j'ai vu 
partout le fort opprlmer lo foible : et tout liomme ayant 
en partage uno portion d’autorlte, s’en servir pour vcxer, 
molester, et ficroser le peupie.*' (ii. 43H.) 

But notwithstanding the deference due to M. De 
Ouignes, it is evident that this must be an exceedingly 
exaggerated statement. If the people were oppressed 
and maltreated in the way here stated, would they be so 
industrious? AH experience affirms that they would 
pot ; and it Is quite certain that “ the most cneerAilly 
Industrious and orderly, and the most wealthy nation of 
Asia" ( Davis, i. 194.) cannot be greatly miuovemed. Op- 

i )re3slon may, and no doubt does, exist ; but it is clear 
t cannot be very widely diffused. The taxation to which 
the Ghinei^e are subject is trifling compared with that 
which we impose on the Hindoos; and the unceasing 
industry of the Chinese, and their desire to save and ac- 
cumulate, prove beyond dispute, that, generally speaking, 
property is secure.* 

lue emperor is called **the son of heaven*’ (Teen-tsye), 
and the mandarins and other natives not only prostrate 
themselves when in his presence, but also before a tablet 
with the inscription " the lord of p myriad years” CWan. 
suy-yay). In his character of patriarch, his Imperial 
muesty Is not only looked upon as the fattier of that 
multitudinous fkmily, the pop. of his empire, but is 
also considered the sole dispenser of the blessings of 
heaven : for the prime canon of belief is, that the du^ 
of affording to the peimle sustenance and instruction Is 
imposed on The OneMan:** while, on occasions of na- 
tional calamity, he publicly confesses his errors, and ac. 
knowledges his misconduct to be the cause of the divine 
displeasure. {Quarterly Devcciv, xxv. 416.) The pa- 
rallel betjween the relhtlons in which every person stands 
to his own parents and to the emperor is carrlM out 
from the most Important functions of the legislature, 
down to the minutest observances of ceremony, all of 
which are reeularly prescribed by law. (Dovfr, i. 201.) 
The union of the avenger with the father, in the em- 
tmrqr, is well illustrated by Davis. A man and his 
wifB had severely ill used the mother of the former, which 
drcumstance was reported to the emperor. The vexr 
place where the crime was committed was made accursed. 
The principal ollfanders wore put to death ; the mother 
of the wife was bambooed, branded, and exiled, for the 
daughter’s crime ; the scholars of the district were not 
permitted to attend the public examlnadons for 8 years ; 
■ad their promotion was therelqr stopped. The magis- 
trates were deprived of their office, and Iwnlshcd, ** For,** 
says the edict published on the occasion, ** J intend to 
rendee tke empire JUidl/* Every device is em^oy^ to 
cr^ the impression of awe. Dressed in a robe of 
y^ow, the cobor worn, say the Chinese, by the sno, 
n®. ■wwwdedtyoll the pageantry of the 

Itt the world. AU ranks must now the 
ton yelm screen of silk t In the great man*s pre- 
-i*— one ddtu speak but in a whisper, tho^ Ids 


person Is too sacred to be often exhibited In public, end. 
an imperial dispatch Is received by tbefmming of incense 
and prostration* But with idl this he is not allowed to 
lean back in public ; to emoke, to change his dress, or, 
hi fhet, 'to Indulge in the least relanation from the fa- 
tiguing support of Ms dignity, jpkimte Hkt. i I>a£ii i 


Quarter^ Review, Ivi. 490. ; Elfrs’s deeomU of J 
Amhersre RmboMoy, p. 807. ) 

Next, after the emperor, the court is composed of four 
principal minlstersr two Tartars and two Chinese, who 
form the great council of state, assisted by certain as- 
sessors from the Han-lln or Great College, who have 
studied the sacred books of ConAidus, wbicdi form the 
basis of Chinese law. These may be considered as 
the cabinet ; but the real business of the empire is 
executed by the Le-poo, or Six Boards. No.^. Le-poo 
is the Board of Official Appointments, which has cogni- 
sance of the conduct of aU civil officers : 2. Hoo-poo, 
the Board of Revenue, which regulates all fiscal matters ; 
A. Le-poo, Board of Kites and Ceremonies, which 
enforces the customs to be observed by the people; 
4. Ping-poo, Military Board ; 5. Uing-poo, or Buprame 
Court of Criminal Jurisdiction; 6. Kung-poo, Board 
of Public Works. There is also a colonial office, com- 
posed of Manchoos and Monguls, so that the respective 
tributary princes may have confidence in referring what- 
ever concerns their interests to their own countrymen. 
To each of the provs. a viceroy is appointed by the 
chief, or Le-poo Board; and every town is presided 
over by a magistrate, who takes rank according as ho Is 
at the head of KfOo, tchoo, or heen» Subordinate officers 
superintend the lesser divisions. All these function, 
aries are removed every three years'; and that no ties 
of kindred may interfere with the strict discharge of 
their duties, the viceroys and magistrates are forbidden 
to form any matrimonial connection with a family within 
the limits of their^rule. It is honourable to the Chiuoso 
that, for these and other state offices, merit alone is the 
qualification ; the son of the poorest peasant or artificer 
may offer himself as a candidate, and, by talent and 
application, rise to the highest emplo^ents. A sin- 
gular expedient is adopted to ascertain with what fi- 
delity the viceroys and magistrates perform their duties. 
There Is a board, headed by a Tartar and a Chinese, 
on whom it formerly devolved to watch over the words 
and actions of the eirmeror, and freely censure him for 
any misdemeanour I The duties for which this office was 
originally established have, for reasons easily under- 
stood, long fallen into disuse ; and the members are now 
employed as censors /or the emperor, being sent as in- 
spectors into the provs. to see how .the viceroys and 
magistrates do their duty, and to report their delin- 
quencies. But these functionaries arc less formid- 
able than might bo supposed. If they did their duty 
honestly, they would, no doubt, be of singular advantage ; 
but in China,. as elsewhere, It is usually found that in- 
spectors look with an indulgent eye on the faults of those 
in authority ; and it lias been doubted whether their visits 
be not as often the means of stifling the complaints of the 
public, and of preventing and delaying justice, as of facili- 
tating Its course. Nothing can be more lucid and method- 
ical than the code of laws promulgated for the guld- 
mice of the boards and their subordinate officers. Each 
district has a separate code, adapted to the habits and 
disposition of those for whom it Is framed ; and oflbnccs, 
with their punishments, are classed under six diflbrent 
heads, corresponding with the six boards, so that each 
case is referred to th^ tribunal against whose autho- 
rity the oiTence m^ have been committed, unless it 
be one admitting of summary punishment. 

The Thslng Leu Lee, being the fundamental laws, and 
a selection from the supplemental statutes of the Penal 
Code of China, has beea ably translated by Sir George 
Staunton. ” The most remarkable thing in this code is 
Its neat reasonableness, clearness, and eonslsteni^; 
the business-like brevity and directness of the various 
provisions, and the plainness and moderation of the Ian. 
Btiage in which they are eimressed. There is nothing 
here of the monstrous verbiage of most other Asiatic 
l^oductldhs; none of the superstitious deliratlon, the 
miserable incoherence, the tremendous menseguiturs, 
and eternal repetitions of those oracular performances : 
nothing even of the turgid adulation, the accumulated 
epithets, and fatiguing self-praise of other eastern des- 
potisms ; but a clear, concise, and distinct series of 
enactments, savouring throughout of practical judg. 
ment and European good sense ; and if not always con- 
formable to our improved notions of expediency in this 
conntiy, in general approaching to them more nearly 
than the codes of most other nations. ( Rev., xvl. ) 

This is high, bnt not undeserved praise. At the same 
time, however, the Chinese code is not without very 
serious defects. There is an elaborate attention tftrlfles ; 
and a pefpetoal- interference on the part of the raslator 
to enforce duties and observances of no Impofton^or that 
had better be left to the discretion of individuals. But its 
greatest deftet is the vagueness of some of its clauses : 
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>0 that « parson may be punished If hit conduct be 
cotUrary to the epintr the law ! ** The firequeocy of 
corporal punishment seems extraordlna^ to Eurt^Mans. 

It IS, in fhct, the universal penalty i offences the most 
trivial and the gravest, whether committed by persons 
in the highest or the lowest walks of life, being visited 
** by so many strokes of the bamboo I These, however, are 
not always inflicted. Persons under 15 or above 70. or 
maimed, may redeem themselves from all but ciqntal 
punishments, by a small flne t in other instances the 
punishment may be commuted paying a sum of money 
proportioned to the number of blows. But there are 
crimes for which even those who are rich enough to mcape 
whipping for ordinary oflhnces are not suflhred to make a 
pecuniary compromise, fndeed the bamboo seems in 
universal requisition, from the emperor down to the 
meanest of his subjects ; and not only the number of 
blows, but the length and thickness of the instrument to 
be used for each oflhnce, are minutely prescribed. The 
prerogative of mercy is not unfrequently extended, with, 
however, one exception. In a country which has pre- 
served its institutions unchanged, and its laws unaltered, 
for 2,000 years, it is not surprising that seditious offences 
should be severely dealt with. 'Ibe crime of treason is 
visited with remorselesB severity. In 1803. Mr. Davis 
states, a single assassin attempted the life of the emperor, 
lie was condemned to a lingering death ; and the cri- 
inlnars sons, being of tender age, were *' megclfully” 
strangled ; for it seems to be the peculiar barbarity of the 
Chinese criminal code, that it involves the innocent family 
of an offender In the retribution for his crime. There 
is much in use a sort of pillory, called the cangue ; and 
torture is employed to extort confession. The police of 
China is said to be vigilant and efficient ; but, as a safe- 
guard against oppression, the name of every person in 
any way connected with the government is published in a 
sort of Hed Book, of which a corrected edition appears 
four times a year. 

Another type of the patriarchal form of the Chinese 
government is to be found in the mode in which the state 
revettue is produced ; it consists principally of tithes ; 
not paid in the nature of taxation, but as rent, the em- 
peror uniting the character of universal landlord with 
that of king and father: but though the whole pop. 
be tonant8-at.will, ejectment is seldom resorted to ; and 
it is his own fault if a Chinese be ever deprived of his 
lands. There are here no great estates ; but if any one 
happen to hold more land than he can conveniently cul- 
tivate, he lets it to another, on the metayer principle, 
or on condition of his receiving half the produce, out 
of which he pays the whole taxes. A great part of the 
poorer peasantry hold lands in this way. {fiartow^ 398. ; 
OeGuignes, ilk 341.) The revenue is paid partly in 
money and partly in kind. The greatest possible discre- 
pancy exists amongst the estimates that have been given 
of itv amount. It is believed, however, that the entire 
revenue remitted to the Imperial treasury may amount 
to about 12,000,000/. sterling, that is 10,000,000/. In money, 
and 2,000,000/. in produce. But it is essential to bear in 
mind that this is not the whole amount of Chinese tax- 
ation, inasmuch as the expenses of a collection, and many 
local and provincial charges, are deducted before any 
remittance be made to the Imperial treasury. 

The Military service of China is nominally composed 
of 1,000,000 soldiers, besides the militia and numerous 
standards of Mongul cavalry ; but from this vast number 
many names must be deducted which are merely entered 
in the books, and perhaps the whole force does not ex- 
ceed 700,000. The soldiers are enrolled in the corps 
quartered in the provinces in which they are bom, and 
which are never quartered any where else; the Chinese 
government being impressed with the plausible, but most 
erroneous opinion, that soldiers living with their families, 
and being, in fact, more than half cltlsens, will exhibit 
greater bravery in the defence of their country, should 
any occasion arise for their services, than if they were 
cooped up in barracks or fortresses, and subjected at all 
times to strict discipline and martial law. The troops are 
only embodied at certain seasons, being at other periods 
their own masters. The Tartar troops, inasmuch as 
they belong to a standing army at a distance from home, 
receive higher pay, and are more efficient soldiets than 
the native Chinese ; though they also seem to be ener- 
vated by their long residence in this tranquil region. 
The whole army is divided into standards, distinguish^ 
by their diffiarent borders and colours. These corps — 
not' unlike our brigades— are subdivided into camps and 
wings ; the right, left, and middle. The officers are dl 
raised from the ranks, and are looked upon by the clvi- I 
Hans as little better than police agents ; but, like the 
latter, are obliged to take their regular degrees to obtain 
promotion, winch is rapid. Their grades are prMlsely 
similquto ours, from the Le-tuh, commander-in-chim of 
the flees, doifri to the Wae-wei, or serjeant. The 
prindpU weapons are bows and arrows ; but they also 
use clumsy match-locks and iron guns, without carriages. 
The theory of tactics is well understood ; but the prac- 


tieeisverydeffeiant. In •opeaeeftil a country then is but 
little oeeaslen for military ttUl : and without IntelUgent 
ofBeers, pAmproved welqxms, ft Is not to be supposed 
that tl^ should make any eiketoal oppositioa to Bu- 

'‘’^heOMnese Ahsip is extensive, but inefllcletttt it in- 
cludes, perhaps, l,g0U sail ; but the men-of-war are mere 
junks, which mount a few guns : and there are few large 
vessels. This imperial navy Is commanded by three 
high admirals and their inferior oflioers, all of whom are 
so profoundly ignorant of their business, that the mer- 
chant Junks are better managed than the imperial 
cruisers. Outalaff draws a deplorable pieTure of the 
condition and discipline of the mercantile navy. Few 
sailors are regularly bred to the service, but are chiefly 
wretches who have been obliged to flee from their homes. 
Though there be a nominal commander in every Junk, his 
authority is uniformly disregarded. Every one having the 
liberty of putting a certain quantity of goods on board, is 
a sort of shareholder, and does nearly who! he pleases. 
The Chinese make use of a compass, mvented by them- 
selves, divided into 24 parts, beginning at the S., the 
needle moving freely in a box placed upon a bed of sand. 
Their pilots having been accustomed to the Sea from their 
youth, and always performing the same voyage, have a 
perfect knowledge of the various localities. In the con- 
struction of river craft, the Chinese are more skilful ; 
many of these vessels are indeed floating habitations, and 
thousands of families live in them during their whole 
lives. {Sketch qf Chine$e Hist, by GutsJqff. 1. Introd. 1 — 
40. ; Sir G. Staunton's Trans, qfthe Leu-lee^ or Crisnksat 
Code i Davis's Chinese^ i. 204. et seq. ; Uuarterly ReeieWt 
No.vi. Ac. 4rc.) 

The Chinese their Social Condition^ The Chinese 

are said by Mr. Davis to be a nation of ** inenrabte con- 
servalives." Their rule is to adhere to all that is esta- 
blished, and to reject all that is new. 4'hey are the very 
transcript of the ancient world living in the present day ; 
they wear the same costume, are subject to the same laws, 
which are administered precisely in the same way, and 
they exist to all intents and purposes in the same social 
and intellectual condition as their forefathers did 2,000 
years ago. This uniformity may be almost said to have 
been ordained by nature, for it is a remarkable fiict that 
the Chinese are so much like each other in personal 

S ranee, that it is difficult for a European to dlstin- 
between them. We find no diversity in the colour 
of their hair, no variety of eye, no prominent and striking 
feature which indicates the place of their birth. {Chirus 
Opened^ i. 290.) They have black stiff and strong hair, 
shaved so as to leave a much cherished tail depending 
from the crown ; a depressed face, wherein the distin- 
guishing features are not strongly marked, a flat nose, 
small angular eyes, round and prominent cheeks, a 
pointed chin, thin eyelids, small beards, middle stature, 
and strong bones. Long ears and plumpness form their 
beau-id&al of beauty ; consequently, to attain the latter, 
they exercise but little agility. (Id. p.29S.) The aris- 
tocracy of rank and wealth are unknown in China. Dis- 


they not study, so as to become qualified for some official 
employment. The mandarins, or literary aristocrats, do 
not obtain their rank except by passing repeated examin- 
ations, as to the fairness of whicn no doubt has ever beeu 
surmised, and establishing their superiority over their 
competitors to the satlsfisctlon of the Board of Examin- 
ation. There are nine degrees of mandssrins, the highest 
being viceroys, or governors, and the lowest, collectors of 
the revenue, ftc, : promotion can only be obtained by 
superior proficiency in the study of the law. The diffbrent 
functionaries are distinguished by the number of buttons 
in their caps, and other variations of costume. As the 
pay of all persons in office is unreasonab^ small, th^ often 
resort to extortion to make w this deficiency, and there 
is scarcely a number of the Pekin Gaaeltet tnat does not 
record some instance of a public officer being degraded 
for that crime. The natural characteristics of the Chi- 
nese are summed up by Davis in these words:—** The 
advantageous features of their characters, os mildness, 
docility, industry, peaceableness, subordination, and 
respect for the aged, are accompanied by the vices of 
specious insincerity, fhlsehood, mutnal distrust and 
jealousy.'* The lower orders are passionately addicted 
to gambling, for which they have their p^uUar cards 
and dice. That honesty is more valued than practised 
has been Inferred from the notification to be frequently 

seen ^ ^ 

here,' 


n in shop windows, that ** there is no c&^ng 
e," and from a caution placard^ in most pul^e 


in so far as they really exist, are the natUTilconseqoeneM 
of the restraints, under which they are l^ ilrom inikncy, 
of the Interference of the law with all th^ actions, and of 

their being obliged to suppress and conceal those f ' 
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aodemodoM Co whl^.tnotli«reoiitttriM,fkillT«iit would Hilf article the Chlnew are ai gi^ coanolMenri m 
begtvvtt. TMattentlra to etiquette to a coniequenre of Buropeane ^in wtneB. Dtotllled liquors are chiefly 
thefliMpriiidifle. ErenwhenpeatanUTtoinbliothw, m^e fhnn r^: rum to much u«xl, but grape wim has 
otton^MUtoUTcards —fhe stoe of which determloes the not been met with. Drunkenness preralls, enpeclally In 
rankof thesrader— and polite answers are eachanged. the N. pro^cm; t^ wmst species of <febaucbery 
**,On the arrival of Che guest, considerable dllllculty is is opium smoking, which, when carried to excess, de- ^ 
fbundln arranging who shall make the lowest bow, or prlres the victim of strength; he becomes a walking^ 
lIrsC enter the door, or take the highest seat, or assume shadow; his eyes are vacant and starlhg; his whole 
precedency at table, though the host contrives to place flrame is deranged, and he soon sinks into a premature 
his guest in the most elevated position. YHimi con- grave. But it should be Observed that these are the 
versation commences, the mutual assent to every pro- consequences of the efltMC of the practice t when used in 
position, the scrupulous avoidance of all contradiction, moderation. It to said to be comparatively innoxious, 
and Ae entnu absence of every olibnsive expression or The Aimes of the drug are InhalM through a peculiar 
melancholy allusion, show what a sense these people en- pipe, in a recumbent position, and the smoker soon sleeps, 
tertain of politeness.'* (Medkursi*s Chinas its Statct Pro- When he awakes, he drinks iPcup of tea, and smokes 
speets,4fc.tl83i.) Theconditionof the poor to wretched again. The Chinese delight In the drama: they will 
In the extreme ; they are fluquently destitute of food, and attend a play for a whole night without bring wearied, 
many are said to perish in the winter season from cold, and recount with ecstacy what they have seen. In thrir 
for want of Aiel. (Gwlslq^s Voyages^ p. 67.) Begging pastimes the women are never associated. (Bovto's ChU 
is common in the large dties, but not more so than in nets s GuixUn/Ti Medkurst*s Chinas its State, Prospects, 
Europe. It is a curious Aict, that though the Chinese be dew Ellts*s Account of Lord Amherst* s Emibauy, dc. d^.) 
remarkable for assisting each other, particularly their The accounts of Chinese architecture are not very 
own relations, with money or food, they will im no satlsfoctory, a consequence of Its being necessary to em- 
accougt step out of their way, In case of accident, pl(^ terms in its description that convey to foreigners 
to save a fellow-creature's life ; but this arises from impressions very diflforent firom the Teallty. According 
thrir laws making the person last seen near a corpse to Mr. Barrow, it to; "as unsightly as unsoUd ; without 
answerable for the death. Robbery is not uncommon, elemmee or convenience of design, and without any 
but to very seldom accompanied with murder. The settied proportion ; mean in its appearance, and clumsy 
people, generally so quiet and submissive, when once in the workmanship." (p.aao.) Perhaps, however, this 
roused by the oppression of an intolerant magistrate, will opinion is founded too much on preconcrived notions of 
rise en mane against him, and subject him to Lynch law : the absolute superiority of the European standard. But 
in such egSM the government of Pekin generally con. without entering on this, it is sufficient to observe that 
eludes that the tnastotrate has been in fault ; and the out- the walls of the houses are of brick, stone, or wood, but 
rage is allowed quietly to fall into oblivion ! The drown- principally of the first. The roofs are always supported 
ing of infants, jmrticularly of females, has been said to be on columns, that is, on upright pieces of timber, without 
ctMfonui^ln China; but this is a most unfounded state- cither capital or base. In the country they are rarely 
ment. That an 'enormity of this sort is sometimes more than one story in height, but in the great towns 
committed Is certainly true ; but we believe that it Is they are Arcquently two. Thrir roofs, which are curved, 
of exceedingly rare occurrence. Mr. Davis says, that are usually covered with tiles. Their pagodas are poly- 
" the Chinese in general are exceedingly fond of their gonal buildings, of 5, 7, or 9 stories or roofs. Mr. Barrow 
cnildren, and the . attachment seems to be mutual." says, that the pagoda erected by George III. in Kew 
(1. 246.) M. de Guignes concludes a very able discus- gardens is " not inferior to the very best" he met with 
sion of this question as follows: — "Jc ne nierai pas in China— a statement which certainly docs not tend to 
absolument que FezpositUm ait lieu d la Chine i mats Je exalt our opinions of this species of buildiDgs. 
coHcterof qwelle n'p est pas plus commune que dans les Eeligion. — There is no religion in China actually 
ttutres parties du globe, oU Fon n*en a des exemples que supported by the state, and Yu, the doctrine of Con- 
dans ifcscarparticii/torsc/Acwrfiiscmnilr0rcs."(ll.29&.) Aldus, is the only one countenanced by it. But there 
The whole of the Chinese nation is divided into fami- are two other sects ; Fo, or Buddhism, and Taou, or that 
lies, each of which bear the same surname, and consider of the " rationalists." The first acknowledges a Su- 
eoch other cousins. These clans are bound to assist each preme Being, and believes the emperor his sole vice- ' 
other in ai^ way that may be required : and the most gerent on earth. Heaven, earth, the elements, Con- 
imwerAil of them apt as a salutary check upon local lUcius, gods of various attributes, saints, the emperor, 
despotism. The ufomen of China occupy a lower scale &c., are objects of worship; the rites .in performing 
in the estimation of thrir countrymen than those of which are watched over with the most jealous care 
other nations. A broad fime, diminutive waist, pale by the Le-poo, or Board of Rites. The doctrine of 
features, and feet small to deformity, constitute female Confucius fills the world with genii, demons, and the 
beauty in the ^es of a Chinese. To Insure this last, spirits of deceased worthies, who are supposed to have 
their foet are confined from tender age in shoes calculated each their separate duties and Influences assigned to 
to suty their growth, so that the feet of some ladies only them. No ‘worship is so strictly observed as that of 
measure Sin. firom toe to heri. Females are universally ancestry, so that filial piety is carried to an excess, 
objects of traffic. When young they are purchased by even beyond the grave. The religious edifices of the 
dealers for the harems of the great, where they remain Yu sect are said to be very splendid. They chiefly con- 
in splendid seclusion. Marriages depend entirely upon sist of one large hall approached by steps, with the idol 
the will of the rarents, who self thrir daughters at from placed upon an altar, or table; the walls are adorned 
6,000 to 6,000 dollars a piece, according tothe beauty or with piraves, and the ceiling with gilded griffins and 
rank of the female. Early marriages are universal ; no dramns. An apparatus for sacrificing various animals 
man who can afford the expenses of the ceremony defer- is also provided. There is no congregational worship, 
ring it after the age of 20, and parents get rid of their Buddhism to a despised creed In China, and is entirely 
daughters as soon as they can ; even at the early age supported by the mendicanty of its priests. The latter 
df 14. The Chinese nuqr be said to be an omnirorota practise celibai^, dress in a similar manner to monks, 
pe(^. The principal part of their food consists of rice, and the devotees use holy water, and a rosary to keep 
whldi to generally eaten dry ; but in the S. provinces account of their prayers. Mr. Malcom, the missionary. 

It Is mixed with the sweet Mtato in a sort of soup, has given a very nvourable view of Buddhism. "It has 
Vegetables are the chief provision of all ranks, who do no mythology of obsceue and ferocious deities ; no sangui- 
not consume a fifth part of the animal food that Eu- nary or impure observances; no self-lnfilcted tortures; no 
ropeans do. Pork is the fkvourite dish, and the head of tyrannising priesthood ; no confounding of right and 
the ass is esteemed a great delicacy. To eat every thing wrobg, by making certain Ibiquitles laudable In wor- 
which can possibly give nourishment is the compre- ship. In its moral code, its descriptions of the purity 
hmisive nrindple upon which Chinese diet is regulated ; and peace of the first ages, of the shortness of man's life 
so that msg^eats, and even rats and mice, are not rejected because of his sins, ftc.,it seems to have followed genuine 
by them. They are the most expert fishermen m the traditions. In almost every respect it seems to be the 
world ; no aquatic creature escapes thrir vigilance, whe- bett religion man ever invented.'* ( Travels, 1. 322.) The 
ther It inhabit the sea, lake, canal, or river ; even pools professors of Taouism pretend to magic, alchemy, and to 
and the ridges of fields are sewched for fish. Everyklnd be possessed of the elixir of long life; practise glaring Im- 
of meat to minced into small pieces, and is eaten with positions, and inculcate the most puerile superstitions. 
chop-sthAs. The Chinese epicure delights in soims made They encourage a belief in ghosts and evil splrito; make 
of edi^ birds nests of the swallow species (Sirundo use of spells and talismans, lucky and unlucky birds, and 
escMleule), and imported in great quantities firom the a system of tricks called/hmg-sAsM|f, by which they pro. 

E. islands. It appears that the birds make use of great tend to choose lucky sUnatlons for building houses and 
quantities of a peculiar sea-weed (Spharm-eoeesu ear* tombs, and a hundr^ olber fidlacies, Im which these im- 
hOagineus), and when it to sufficiently softened in thrir posters contrive to fiU their purses. Religion, of what- 
stomachs, it to idtomed and used as a plalster to cement ever kind, has always, we believe, been reckoned a matter 
the dirt and foathers'of the nest These nesto, after of secondary importance in China. But this to a mliject 
ha'M been purified in immense manutkctorles, are eaten to which our Information to comparatively lttti&> he 

with greaeyedf by ttw Chinese. The fevourite beverage relledon. The ancient and modemmissionarfeB,hoAuch 
la lea, ^MLoutoIemaU cups, which are seldom washed, soever they may have admired many parts of the Chinese 
for that process is tiu^hi to diminish thefiavour. In character and Institutions, have generally represented 



thfir inortf f and religion in the most unihTOorable point 
ur view. That there is much about them that is 

i ectlonable Is certainly true; %it it Is so obviously the 
nterest of the missionaries, by depredating the moral 


and religious .character of those they are labouring 
jan ongst. to exalt their own utility and importance, aim 
^■K^istliy their claims to the patronage and support of 
Christian public, that their statements can hardly be 
supposed to be flree from bias. Many endeavours have 
been made to introduce Ckrittumiiu into China, but 
with less success than has attended similar eflbrts in 
other nations. It was first introduced by the Nes- 
torians in the 17th century. These were followed by 
the Jesuits, whose missionaries were more success- 
ful than those of any other sect ; for at the Tartar in- j 
vaslon there were no fewer than thirty Catholic churches 
in the province of Xeang-tym alone ; the first of the 
Tartar princes openly espoused the cause of the mis- 
sionaries, by taking a German Jesuit, Adam Schoal, for 
his Instructor. The abolition of that order, mid the 
continual wars in Europe, redudng their funds, the 
Catholic missions declined; and but few native con- 
verts at present remain. The lilte Dr. Morrison was tiie 
first Protestant missionary who landed in China; he 
compiled a dictionary (having been preceded In that 
arduous taskbyDeCi * ' ’ * ' * 
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the most difficult and confined. That systematic regu- 
larity which BO continually requires the presence of the 
kqys, as parts of words bearing different meanings, and 
precludes a necessary variety of sowids, leaves 


Gulgnes) and gramn 

language. 


. ^ j translated 

the Scriptures into the Chinese language, and esta- 
blished jprlntiugimreBses at Canton, from which a Judi- 
cious selection of tracts has Issued. These pious eflbrts 
have been ably seconded by Mr. Milne and the Itev. 
Charles GutstafiT, the latter of whom has published se- 
veral valuable works on China, of which we have made 
considerable use. The Mohammedan, Jewish, and many 
other religions are to be found in China, but in a very 
languishing condition. (Chinese Repository^ vol. ill.; 
China Opened^ ii. 183—347. ; Davis's Chinese^ i. 301 ., &c. ; 
Essay on the Religion, qf China, hy Rev, W. Ellis, 
prefixed to Quixuiff's Foya^s, Ixxi.— xciL ; Quarterly 
RevietP, Ivl. 603, 504. ^c, }[c?) 

Language, Education, and Ltfcra/tfrc.— Distinct u 
the Chinese are from the rest of mankind in habits, 
manners, and religion, their total dissimilarity is ren- 
dered complete by their language; wliich, arrested 
between the hieroglyphic and alphabetic systems, pre- 
sents a singular phenomenon. The most obvious ex- 
pedient for expressing substantive ideas otherwise than 
by speech, would be to figure a representation of the 
object intended to be expressed ; and this was unques- 
tionably the plan first adopted by man to communicate 
and record what lie thought tliroiigli the medium of the 
eye instead of the car. As civilisation and knowledge 
ailvanced, and the necessity for communicating it in- 
creased, more concise forms or conventional letters 
were substituted but in the case of the Chinese, the pri- 
mitive mode is still the principle upon which their cha- ' 
racters are constructed; so that their system may be 
called the perfection of the hieroglyphic method of 
written language. ' 


the spoken language as meagre and defective as, when 
written. It Is rich and complete. The sound corre- 
sponding with our c has at least 2,000 signlflcations, and 
*^ong m^ht write a perfectly IntelllglbleTreatise in which 
only the sound of e was employed^* (China Opened, 1. 
883.) Thus, in conversation between even two of the 
best educated Chinese, constant misapprehensions occur. 
** Thqy understand each other,'* sgvs Mr Davis, ** per- 
fectly on paper, but are mutually unintelligible in 
speech." And in the most common-place colloquy It Is 
not unfrequent for the speakers to resort to pen, or 
rather brush, ink, and paper, to make themselves under- 
stood ; in the absence of these materials, thev draw the 
figure of the root or key In the air with their fingers. So 
* * allaffelrs 


Having pictorial representations of 
natural objects'' for their Wls, the elementary signs of 
the Clilnese language are few and simple.* A horizontal, 
a perpendicular, two oblique lines drawn in diffqyent 
directions, and an acute angle and dot, are the ele- 
monts of which the Chinese characters consist. These 
marks are so combined in the first instance as to form 
214 keys or generic characters. Thus, the symbol for 
** man " is always present in a word which has direct or 
indirect reference to him ; this character, for example, 
combined with the symbol for field, signifies a farmer. 
Tile Chinese notion of government is well expressed { 
in another example : the verb ** to govern ’* * 

sented by the two characters that stand for 

and "stroke." The kmrs arc divided into 17 classes, 
and the number of words thus formed, upon a system 
more complete than that of any of the W. languages, to 
be found In the most copious Chinese dictionaries, 
amounts to 40,000, each of which stands as arbitrarily for 
the thing or idea Intended to be conveyed as a figure 
does in a painting for the object it is meant to represent. 
Thus the character presents an object to the eye.which 
enters the mind with a striking and vivid certainty ; it 
forms a feature which really is, or by early associations 
is considered, beautiful and Impressive. Chinese writing 
is also more permanent than the alphabetic system, 
which is ever varying its spelling with the continually 
chanring pronundatlon of the living voice. Perhape 
the Chinese written language has contributed In some 
degree to the unity of the Chinese nation. (Dr. Mar~ 
shanFs Clovis Siniea ; Elements qf Chinese Grammar, 
Introduction, p. xi.: De Guignes, Dictionnaire CM- 
nois, Introductloiy Quarterly Jlevieuf, Ivi. 606. ; G6fnu 
Opened, i. 891 .) The causes, however, which operate to 


that oratory is entirely unknown in China ; and 
of importance, such as lawsuits, civil or criminal, are 
carried on in writing. The deficiencies of the oral lan- 
guage are in a small degree supplied by the dllferent 
tones in which the same words and their various signi- 
fications are uttered. But these Inflections are so nice 
as to be only distinguishable by a native ear. The diffi- 
culty of free intellectual intercourse must have had a 
very considerable effect in preventing the Chinese from 
advancing a step fiirthcr in civilisation than they had 
attained so many hundred years ago. 

Education in China is more encouraged and fevoured 
even than in Prussia ; and such is the estimation in which 
it is held, that all state employments are given by com- 
petition, as school and college prizes to the best scholars. 
Schools for youth are abundant in every part of the 
empire 7 and education is so general, and Its cost so rea- 
sonable, that reading and writing may be almost said to 
be universal. Language is taught to very young pupils 
by means of rude rictures which represent the names of 
the chief objects in nature and art. I'hen follows the 
Sau~tse4eing, or summary of infant erudition, conveyed 
in chiming Tines of three words or feet. They soon alter 
proceed to the ** Four Books," which contain the doc- 
trines of Confucius, and which, with the ** Five Classics," 
subsequently added, are, in feri, the Chinese Scriptures. 
Writing is taught by tracing the characters with a hair- 
pencil, on transparent paper placed over the copy. This 
Is a most important article in Chinese education, for no 
man who does not write a good hand can lay claim 
to literary distinction. The emperor himself, when be- 
stowing a great reward, writes a few characters on a 
piece of paper and sends it to his favourite, and this is 
more valuable than conferring an order. (Davis, i. 290. ; 
China Opened, I. 390.) Females Of the higher dass are 
allowed to acquire a little reading and writing, and have 
been known to write poetry ; but the great object of their 
education is to inculcate obedience. The schools esta- 
tilistied all over the empire are superintended by various 
officers appointed by government. In every district 
there is a sort of literary chancellor ; but early aspirants 
are examined by superiutendants, who make the circuit 
of their district twice a year for that purpose. The 
pupils they approve of repair to the chief, and should 
they pass that ordeal, and thus obtain the approbation 
of the officers of their native district, they are eligible 
for the lowesUJiterary honour of the state. This is 
called Tew-tsaeiboumy talent). For this degree the ex- 
aminations take place twice in every three years in,^i 0 » 
of every province ; the scholars having each a theme 
I given them from tiie "Five Classics," in a large hril, 
is repre- I are confined in separate boxes to prevent their receiving 
bamboo " ( assistance from others ; and every avenue is strictly 
' guarded by soldiers. The Tew-^tsae degree having been 
obtained, the aspirant has to acquire two other honours 
in the metropolis of his province, and he is placed on the 
books as ellrible for employment corresponding with his 
advancement. To procure the highest state offices, an 
examination before the national college, or ifnfs-lfii, is 


m'ake the written language in China the most complete 
and beimtiftil in the world ; render oral communlcrilon 

« M. q fOttlgiiM mtMtalmd the ilniiiilsr antadoii that the Chi* 
iieie uhanfatm were monogranu of the olpluibitliiel letten of the 
rhomlelBiit ! The fkllaey m this notion has been fbrclbb I 
out bs Klapvolh. (MShiairis MaiUS 4 PAdt, fi. 90.) 


degree is distinguished by a difference of the dress, which 
isf in some instances, very splendid. Genius and ori- 
ginality amongst a people so blindly 

admiration of the i 


rinrilty amongst a people so blindly enthusiastic In their 
considered rather a blot 


upon, than as an ornament to, the character of a student. 
Memory is the chief object of admiration— memory to 
repeat the greatest number of the wise sayings the 
ancient sages. 

From what has been already stated, it will be readily 
conceived that the Uterature of the Chbiese is most ex- 
tensive. " Bubks," says Mr. Medhurst, "are multipfeBd 
at a cheap rate, and to almost an indefinite extent, and 
every peasant and pedlar has the common dcmosltmes of 
knowledge within his reach. It would not be 
too much to say, that In China there are more books 
more people to read them than in any other country in 
the world. Amongst the 360 mlUioni of Ghinunen, at 
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{•liM 9 literati.** {China OmenfO, t. 417.) Yet 

H me 7 ftraw that there li nerdly one ontHMl 

WtHot ancnig them t H ii generally believed in Colne, 
nhiteter !• to be known bet already been dlMoyered 
I Ooqimunlcated by the andent lagea ; and should an 
r be bold enough to stert any thing new, if that 
I happen to voiy in the smallest particular from the 
pJliodox writers, he would be severely punished, is 
whleh keeps the knowledge and civilisation of China 
ot a stand-itlll. The historical writinga ore nothing more 
than daborate chronologies 4 and, where real dates hara 
bimn wanting, the writers are suspected of having sup. 
plied them from their own imadnations. The scientific 
and philosophical works of theXIhlnese are by the ** ten 
philosophers,** or Confticios and his dlsdples and com- 
mentators. Chinese literature, bos, however, been id 
several respects uulustly depreciated. It has been said, 
for example, that they are so ignorant and ostenutious 
as to suppose that China occupies the centre of the world, 
and that it is surrounded with a few insignificant and 1 
petty territories, all its tributaries. But the accoimts 
that have been translated from Chinese writers of se- | 
eeral foreign countries, how defective soever in many 
respects, are sufficient to show that this is a most un. 
founded statement. *' Je n’ai pas besoin de reAiter Icl 
ridfie absurde de ceux qul preteiident que les Chlnois 
croient que leur pays est situ 4 au milieu du monde. Un 
matelot, ou un jcoull du Canton peut, h la v§rlt4, donner 
une pardUe explication, mais e’est i rintelligence de celui 
qui questlonne de radmter ou de la rejetter.” {Klaproth^ 
Mimoirest ill. 967.) ** L’histolre littfiralrc, la critique des 
textes, et la blographie, sont le sujet d*une foule d*ou. 
vragos .remarquables par Pordre et la rfigularite qul y 
sont observes. On possdde beaucoup des traductions des 
livres Sanscrlts sur la religion et la metaphysiqde. Les 
lettrfis cultivent la po4sle, qul est assuJetie chez eux au 
double Joug de da mesure et de la rime ; ils out des 
podmes lyriques et narratlfs, et surtout des podmes de- 
scrlptifs, des pldci^s de thfidtre, des romans des- mesurs, 
des romans ofi le merveilleux est mis en usage. On a 
comnosfi en outre un trds-grand nombre des rocueils 
spcclaux et gfindraux, des bibllothdquos et des enct'clo- 
pddies, et dans le dernier sidcle on avoit commened rim- 
pression d*une collection des ouvrages choisis en 180,000 
volumes ! Les Ghinois ont d*exceUens dictionnalres ob 
tous les signet de leur dcriturc et tout let mots de lejir 
langue sont expliqufi avec le plus grand soln et dans un 
ordre trds-rdgulier. Enfln il n’y a pas, meme en Europe, 
de nation chez laquelle on trouve tant des livres. nl des 
livres si bien faits, si commodes consulter, ot a si bas 
prix.*’ (Abel Retnuiat^ quoted.by Balbi.) Mathematical 
science is at aiow ebb ; as is eVinced by an imperial edict 
published in the Pekin Gazette, May, 1800 : it announced 
the intended marriage of a princess, and ordered the 
Tribufud qf Malhematict to select a fortunate day for 
the celebration of the nuptials. ( Unarterty Review, xiii. 

^HIKAGHIN, a large town of 'Nepaul, N. Hindostan, 
200 m. W. N. W. Catamandoo. Its houses are of brick 
and stone, with flat roofs : it has 2 Hindoo temples, and 
an export trade in horses, cow tails, sheep, salt, musk, 
drugsv and woollen cloth ; and- imports metals, spices, 
cloth, fire., from other parts of Hindostan.' 

CHINAUB (an. Aeeiinet), the largest river of the 
Punjab, rising in the Himalaya, in lat. a^^ 320 10* H., 
long. 87^ 00' B. ; running at first with a N.W. but after- 
wards with a S.W. course between the Ravoe (Hydra- 
otes), and Ihylum (Updatpet), It unites with the Tatter 
river below Ihung with considerable noise and violence, 
as remarked by the historians both of Alexander and 
Tlmour, and with the fiutlege (Huphaais) near Ooch ; 
after which it Joins the Indus, in fat. 299, long. 709 W. 
About OQ m. N. Lahore, It has been found to measure 
14 m. across fn the month of July : but in the dry season, 
is there only 800 yards wide. It is no where fordable 
S. of the hills, though in many places eaftlly crossed. 
Klshtawar. Vizierabad, and Ihung ore on Its banks. 
(Hamfitavfa E. I. Ooz., i. 809.) 

CHINCHILLA, a city of Spain, prov. Murcia, era. 
dlst., in on elevated situation, on the high road from Va- 
lenda to Madrid, 146 iri. S.E. Madrid, 72 m. N.N.W. 
Murcia. Pop. 10,088. (MRUmo.) It has a church, con- 
vent, an hospital, barracks, and on andent ruined cqstle, 
which was partly restored during the war of Independ- 
ence. There are mines of sliver in the neighbourhood : 
and it produces earthenware and some coarse linen and 
woollen cloths. 

GHINCBOOR, an ini. town of Hindostan; prov. 
Aurangabad, pres. Bombay, on the road between that 
^y and Poon^, 10 m. N.N.W. the latter. Pop. 6,000, 
Indudlng 800 Brtdimln families. It is cbMy remarkitiile 
reridenoe of the Chlntamun or Namdn Deo, on 
mdlvldw whose honours are hereditary, and who Is be- 
wed by a Urge proportion' of the Mahratta nation to 
be an mcwi^^of their fkvourlte deity Goonput^. I 

€HlKQL«PI3*r, or ** the Jagkire,** a distr. of HIn- j 


CHIPPENHAM. 


dostan ; prov, Carnatic ; pres. Madras 
140 N., and intersected by long. SiP ' 


8 j between 12P and 
E.) havlng_N. the 


distr. Nellore ; W. 8. Allot ; and B. the Bay of Bengal. 

Ar^ ^W sq. m^ FOp. (1887) 836}^ or 109 to the M^m. 



Surface ^M^y low, biti with hllU fi^s^sed^* tfaera 

n Myse 

after a winding course of 210 m., chiefly E., past 1 


are several rivers, the principal of which 

which rises among Che Nundydroeg hills In M; 


Areot, Conjeveram, and Chingleput, tails into the geo. 
near Sodros. There ore some udios and lagoons, or in- 
lets of the sea, the chief of which is that of PuUcat. 
Granite Is the most abundant of the primitive fbimatlons, 
and often projects in detached masses from the surface. 
Soil sandy and indlflbrent, and the country often barren, 
or overrun with low prickly bushes. Owing partly to 
the scarcity of water, but quite os much to the oppressive- 
ness of the assessment, a Urge portion of the land does 
not repay the cost of cultivation ; but the rest supplies 
the Madras market with grain, betel, fruit, oil, vegetables, 
Ac. : the palmyra (borasnaflab^ifarmis) thrives with- 
out trouble, ond-ls both cheap and abundant. The land- 
tax is raised under a modified ryotwar, or rather a me- 
tayer system; government taking haffthe achuUeropa, 
and selling them to the best advantage. In 1836-36, 
the land revenue amounted to 875,362 rup., and the total 
revenue to 1,. 692,682 rup. There are no manufactures, 
excepting some of cloth. The great moss of the people 
are Hindoos. Chief towns, Chingleput and Conjeve- 
ram. This distr. was obtained by toe E. 1. Comp, in 
1763, from the Nabob of the Carnatic, who rented u till 
1780, when tite Madras pres, assumed the entire control 
over It. It was twice invaded by Hyder All, and was 
afterwards nearly depopulated hr famine and emigration. 
During the present century It has been gradually reco- 
vering. (Madras Almanac, 1838; Reports on E. J. 4f- 
•fairs.) 

Chinolkput (SirahaiapeUa), an Inl. town of 'Hln- 
dostan ; presid. Matfras, cap. of the above distr. ; in a 
a small valley, in great part covered by a beautiful arti- 
ficial lake ; 20 m. W. the Bay of Bengal, and 38 m. S.S.W. 
Madras ; lat. 24° 46' N., Iqpg. 80° £. Though much re- 
duced in extent, it has a fort of great strength, and in 
a respectable state of defence: the latter incloses an 
•inner fort, In which the public ftmctionarics hold their 
several courts and offices. (Hamilton, i. 401 . ; Mod. Trav., 
X. 32.6.), 

CllINON, a town of France, dfip. Indre-et-Lblre, cqi. 
arrond., on the Vienne, 26 m. S.W. Tours. Fop. 6,911. 
It was formerly fortified ; and the ruins of its walls, and 
those of its castle (the latter of vast extent, and In parts 
pretty entire), arc its most important and Interesting 
objects. It has a court of primary jurisdiction, a com- 
mercial college, and some maiitnactiircs of linen and 
woollen stuffs. The celebrated and enigmatical Rabelais 
was born within a short distance of Chlnon, in 1488. 


(Hugo, art. Indre-et-Loire.) . 

CHINSUKAH, an inl. town of Hindostan, prov. Ben- 
gal, formerly a Dutch settlement, but latterly transferred 
to the British government, on the W. side of the Hooi 
river, 18 m. N. Calcutta, and about 2 m. N.N.E. Cl 
'dernagore ; lat. 22° 52' N., long. 88° 28' £. In appear- 
ance it has quite a Dutch character : ** Many small neat 
houses, with green doors and windows ; a pretty little 
square, with grass-plot and promenades, shaded by trees ; 
a fortified factory ; and a ^oomy old-fashioned govern- 
ment-house, are the more remarkable features.** in 1814, 
tome elementary native schools were established here ; 
and in 1818, their number amounted to 80, with 8,000 
scholars. From 1816 to 1824, the Bengal government had 
disbursed 84,000 rupees in aid of these schools ; in 1829, 
there were 1,540 scholars on the books. (Hamilton's E,Z» 
6a»., 1. 401. ; Mod. Trav.. lx. ; Reports, Ac.) 

CHIO. AccScio. ^ 

CHIOGGIA or CHIOZZA (perhaps the Portus Edro 
of the ancients), a sea-port town of Austrian Italy, deleg. 
of Vralce, cap. distr., on an Island of the same name, at the 
S. extwmity of the lagoon of Venice, 14 m. S. that city ; 
lat. 45° ISf 66" N., Tong. 12° Ifi' 67" E. Pop. 20,600. 
It is about 2 m. lo circuit : well built ; contains a wide 
and handsome street lined with porticos, a cathedral, 
hospital, orphan asylum, workhouse, theatre, Ac. ; and 
Is oonnecCea with the mainland by a stone brldra of 43 
ardiesl It has a harbour with 17 ft. water, protected by two 
forts : there are other batteries, and Chlorala Is deemed 
one of the most strongly defended points of the Venetian 
lagoon, k is a bishopric, and has ra episcopal palaco,a 
gymnasium, a high seminary, conventual female school, 
rad on evening rudimental school attended by nearly 300 
poor children. In Its vicinity ore some Important salt- 
works, which, together with the manufacture of cordage, 
the building of vessels, for which there are 86 slips, 
navigation, rad fishing, occupy many of the inhab. Trade 
active in Rallra and (termra produce, and fadlltetml by 
ranols communicating with the Brenta, Adige.ffibd Po. 
(RampoMLCorog. i Oesterr. NatEnege.) W 

Ctni^BNHAM, a pari., bor., town, rad por^f Eng- 
land, co. ‘Wilts, bund. Chippenham, 87 m. w. London, 



% 


CHIPPING NORTON. 

m. E. Bristol. Area of par., 9,100 acres. Pop. of do. 
^ iA21), 3,606 ; (lOl), 4.333. Pop. of old bor., 1,620 ; bill 
according to the provisions^ toe Boundary Act, the li- 
mits of Che parL bor. were extended so as to include the 
entire par. of dnppenbam, with the adjoining parishes 
of Langief Barrel, Harden Huislf, and a small extra-^ 
^rochial tract, the whole having, in 1831, a pop. of 6,970. 
W The town is situated on the Avon, which is here crossed 
by a brl^ of 29 arches. It is well built, paved, lighted 
with m»t and amply supplied with water. **■ It is of 
considerable extent, contains many good bouses, and may 
be said to be in a prosperous condition and increas- 
ing." {Boundary Report.) From its situation at 
the intersection of two great roads (the Malmesbury 
and the Ijondon and Bath lines), many daily coaches 
pass it, and it has tbuolly a bustling appearance. It is 
also on the line of the Great Western Hallway, and a 
branch of the Berks and Wilts Canal terminates in the 
town. The church is a spacious structure of various dates, 
some portion being as old as the 12th century : there are 
also several dissenting chapels, a free school for 12 chil- 
dren, and other charitable and benevolent institutions. 
At the commencement of this century there were scverid 
large woollen manufactories in the town : at present, not- 
withstanding its increase, the only factories in work are 
1 for cloth, 1 for silk, with a large flour-mill. The market, 
which was formerly very extensive, was, until within 
these few years, held on Saturday, but it is now held on 
Friday Jn a commodious building erected for the purpose 
by Josimh Neeld, Esq., at present (1839) one of the 
incms. (or the bor. : there are large cattle-fairs, Muy 17., 
June 22., Oct. S9., and Dec. 11. 

Though one of the oldest towns in the kingdom, Chip- 
penham received no charter till 1654. Under the Muni- 
cipal Heform Act, it is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 
counsellors, and the limits of the bor. have been extended 
lor municipal purposes, so as to include the whole townand 
a pop. of about 3,800. The corporation revenue amounts 
to about 2fi0£. a year, derived principally fk'om an estate 
left for the maintenance of the bridge and of a road to 
Derryhlli in the vicinity. A court of rcoucsts for debts un- 
der 40ir. sits successively here and at Caine and Corsham. 

Chippenham has sent 2 mems. to the II. of C. from 
the reign of Edw. I. Previously to thq Reform Act, the 
right of voting was restricted to the occupiers of 129 bur- 
gage tenements within the ancient bor. The extension 
of the limits of the pari. bor. by tlie Boundary Act has 
been noticed above. Kegistcred electors (18.‘)7-38), 240. 
(See ParL and Afunieinal Boundary Reports. &c.) 

CHIPPING NORTON, a town and par. of England, 
CO. Oxford, hund. Chadlington. Area of par., 4,780 
acres. Pop. of do. in 1831, 2,&I7. The town, 17 m. N.W. 
Oxford, is built partly on low, and partly on high 
groiimls. It has a large Gothic church, with a low 
tower; a free school, founded by Edward VI. ; a sub- 
scription school for educating and clothing 40 girls ; and 
almshouses founded In 1640. It returned 2 mems. to the 
H . of C. in the 30th of Edward 1., and the 32d and .33d of 
Edward 1 1 1. Its baillfl^ were empowered by a charter of 
James ^ to decide actions under 40s. 

About 3 in. from Chipping Norton is the Rowldrich 
monument, formed of upright stones, arranged in a 
nearly circular form. This monument is ascribed l^ 
Dr. Stukeley, though probably without any good found- 
ation, to the Druids. (See Avebury.) 

CHISWICK, a par. and village of England, co. Mid- 
dlesex, Kensington div. of Ossulston huiid., on the N. 
bank of the Thames, 4| m. from Hyde Park Corner. 
Area of par., 1,120 acres. Pop. (1831)4,994. The church, 
which bos been frequently repaired and altered, has se- 
veral interesting monuments ; and in the church-yard is 
the tomb of Hogarth. There are here many fine villas ; 
but the groat ornament of the plaee is Chiswick House, 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. It was built after 
the model of a villa by Palladio, by the famous Earl of 
Builington ; and has a choice collection of paintings. 
The illustrious statesmen, C. J. Fox and George Con- 
ning, breathed their last in this villa. 

CHITOKE, a city and strong fortress of Hinaostan, 
prov. Riijpootana, and formerly the cap. of the rHjahship 
of Odt>yiH)or, 64 m. E.N.E. that city. The fortress, 
situated upon a rock scarped by nature and art to the 
height of from 80 to 120 ft., is surrounded by a rude wall 
with semicircular bastions, the circuit of which is said to 
be 12 m.; but which encloses only a narrow, irregular, 
and dbproportlonately small area. »Its outworks are 

massive and striking, and its appearance picturesque : 

its Interior contains numerous temples, several palaces, 

some minarets, one of which is a square tower of wbke 

marble, 9 stories high, and surmounted by a cupola ; mid 

many wells, fountains, cisterns, &c. AU the public build- 

ings are of Hindoo origin, exciting one erected by a son 
of Aurungiebe. The town, seated below the fortress, 

is ch^y inhabited by weavers and dealers in grain. 

ChitoBhas been several times captured by the Moham- 
medaim and others. (JlamOtdnra S. I, Gox., vol. ii.; 
Ueber^a Mod. Trav. vol. x.) 


CHlTTELDROOa. 


cm 

CHITTAGONG (Chaiurgrama). a dlstr. of India 
beyond the Gaages and Brahmaputra, but Included in 
the prov. of Ben^. of which it forms the S.E. extre- 
mity, lying ^iefiy between let. 210aiid 28® N., and long. 
910 ^and E., having N. Tlpperah, E. tiie country 
of the Indep. Khyens, S. Arracan, and W. the Bay of 
Bengal. Length N. to S. about 165 m^ breadth un- 
certain. Pop. estimated at 790,000. The islands of 
Hattia, Sundeep, and Bameeny, with Mascal and others 
contiguous to its shores, are under its Jurisdiction. Its 
coast, S. of the mouth of the Karnaphull or Chittagong 
river, abounds with openings and harbours ; but unfor- 
tunately none of them are available for ships of any 
sixe, their mouths being choked up with s a ndb a n ks and 
shoals. Surface along the coast, low and flat ; the in- 
terior is hilly ; and Che E. frontier is formed by the same 
extensive mountain chain which bounds Svlhet, Tlpperah, 
and Arracan, to the E., and which In this portion of its 
extent varies from 2,()()0 to 6,600 ft. in height. In this 
region many streams arise which disembogue on the 
Chittagong coast. Climate in many respects similar 
to that of Bengal; but the rains set in earlier, and 
last longer: in the hill region the crops often sufibr 
from the inundations of the mountain torrents, as they 
do on the coast from invasions of the sea. Chittagong 
is In many parts particularly healthy, and is, therefore, 
often frequented by Europeans from Bengal. Many 
of the vidleys and plains possess so fertile a soU that 
very little labour Insures redundant crops. Much of the 
country is overgrown with jungle, and the Whole of the 
mountain chain is covered with lofty forests. The hilly 
region, when cleared, is believed to be well adapted for 
the culture of coffee, pepper, spices. Ac. : the low hills 
are interspersed with many hamlets inhabited by Mughs, 
who emigrated thither after the conquest of Arracan by 
the Birmcscin 1783, in the neighbourhood of which, on 
small plots of cleared land, they raise plantains, ginger, 
betel-leaf, the sugar-cane, cotton, infligo, tobacco, and 
capsicum. The hills in the N. are inhabited by Trl- 

S urah, JoOmca, and other tribes, apparently without any 
^pendence on particular chiefs ; who cultivate cotton 
and rice, and rear hogs, goats, and poultry, which they 
exchange with the Bengalese for salt, iron, earthenware, 
and fish. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of its soil, Chittagong 
is, upon the whole, but thinly inhabited: towards the 
end of last century it was estimated that there was twice 
as much unproductli^e hilly country as cultivated aral^ 
luid. Landed property is mostly divided into very small 
portions, among numerous proiirietors. The waste 
lands, when cleared, become liable to assessment under 
the decennial land. settlement. Except on the sea coast, 
towns and villages are very scarce. The Mughs or 
Arracancse inhabit either temporary hamlets, which 
they change together with the spots they cultivate, enr 
else permanent dwellings about 40 ft. long by 90 broad, 
elevated on posts several feet from the ground, after the 
fashion of some Ultra-Gangctlc nations, ascended by a 
ladder or notched stick, and much more comfortable in 
their interior than the huts of the Bengalese peasantry. 
The male Mugh pop. have adopted the dress and habits 
of Bengal, while the females retain those of Arracan and 
Ava: all are Buddhists. The Mohammedans In this 
distr. are to the Hindoos as 3 to 2 ; but are extremely 
tolerant, aM have adopted many Hindoo habits and cus- 
toms. Tne <mief exports of Chittagong are, timber, 
planks, canvass, coarse cloths, stockings, umbrellas, &c. ; 
on the sea coast salt, which is a government monopoly, is 
extensively manufactured. Coal is believed to exist, but no « 
mines have yet been worked. The elephants of Chit- 


lUDting them' still forms a chief occupation of some 
of the forest inhab. Many were formerly caught and 
exported, yielding a considerable profit to the sovereign ; 
the trade in them is now farmed by the government to a 
contractor. 

Chittagong probably once formed part of the exten- 
sive kingdom of Tripurah : in the 16th century it was 
successively possessed 1^ the Aff^han kings of Bengal 
and the Arracan rejafa ; in 1760 it was finally ceded by 
its nabob to the British. iHamiHon*a E. L Ga%. i. 409 
406. ; FemberUm'a Rga. on like E. Frontier i Fart. Bep. 
on the A^rsgftke E. I, Company.) 

C H ITTELl^OOG (Sitala durga. the spotted castle), 
an ini. town and fortress of Hindostan, prov. and 
of Mysore, but occupied by a British garrison t cap. of a 
dlstr., on a cluster of rocks at the extremity w a ndae of 
hUls, 110 m. N.N.E. Serln^patam, 280 m. W.lirWw 
Madras; lat. 14® 4' N., long. 76® W E. The town, 
which stretches along the base of the droog or forti^ 
at the N.E., is surrounded by dilapidated ramparts 

of granite with round towers at IntervaU, * 

ditch excavated from the rode, and a wl^ spi 
it is neither very large nor | 

street is remarkably spacious. 

town, is probably the most elaborate 


ponolo^ but prlncl 

s. Thefoit,«pclnsed1i9 
elaborate spsMen of a 


spread glacis I 

" prtnchMl 

fedbylho 





«» • CUIUSA. 

fMattrodk to be fiWAdln B. India: anondleM lalwrtnth 
' of anna of aolld ipaao^ wl^ frngularljr up to 
■ i l pnit> ' fiMidiBg ov «7 aoMwiMe pMBfe, and /oradng 
onalOMm wHIiln anelofora: thanoraoxiKiad pofnti an 
onanMd fHth iMitoriaa. aM tbeoieent li partlj bjraim 

andpa^ bf anparidal notohM ant in the rookr and fcalM 

with «rmt dUBsiUtf. Such ii the Intrfncy of the work^ 
that an eoeonj ml^t bo mafter of the outer wallrw 
yet not naterlitUy adranoed toward! the r^uctlon of tin 
tort: the lower endosure contains the former polim’s 
pala^ now oc^ed by the British commandant, other 
ancient structures, the oOioers* tongalows, and a res^ 
ntr of good water which supplies all the town \ In the 
other enclosures than an two other tanks, Tarioui 
Hindoo temples, he., a deep niaguino sunk in ^ 
rodL apd a depot for ghee. At a diort distance W. 
of Chitteldroog is a curious suite of subterraneous 
chambers, apparently the former habitations of derotee 
worshippers of Sl?a. This station is noted above dl 
others in India for the gnat variety and ezceHence of its 
ft-ults. (Hamflfon*» B, 7. Cfoz., I. w.) 

CHIUSA, an ini. toim ^ K. Italy, k. Sardinia, prov. 

” * “ “ “ * P<m. 


Goal, cap. mend., on the Peslo, 7 m. S.E. Coni. 

nearly 5,000 ; chiefly occupied in the m^ufkctun < 

goods and mirrors, and vine cultivation. The town is 
A continuation of the ancient EmiUan way 


goods 
well built. 


fop. 

mfkctun of silk 


passes through its vldnity. 

CHIVASSO, an Ini. town of H. Italy, k. Sardinia, 
div. Turin, cap. mand., on the Po, in a fertile plain, 13 m. 
N.E. Turin. Pop. 4,000. ? It was formerly one of the 
strongest places In Piedmont, but Is now surrounded 1^ 
only a simple wall with two gates leading to two suburbs. 
It has a square, a church, and several convents, and smne 
trade In com and cattle. 

CHOLET, or CHOLiiET, a town of France, dflp. 
Malne-et- Loire, cap. cant., on the Maine, 13 m. 8. S.E. 
Beaupreau. Pop. 8,897. It is Anely situated ; and had 
formerly several fellglous houses, and a superb castle, 
destroyed during the Revolution. Extensive manufoc. 
turns of cottons, flannels, Ac., were established here and 
in the neighbouring communes during the last centuij ; 
but the town havlim been the theatre of a battle, in 1793, 
between the Vendeans and the republicans, the manu- 
factures were all but destroyed, and the workmen either 
put to death or dispersed. In 1795. however, after the flrrt 
paciflcation of Vendfle, the expatriated manuftcturers 
returned to Cholet ; and. instead of being dispirited py 
their disasters, entered with ftesh vigour on a new career 
of industry, and have succeeded in carrying the manu- 
foctures m the town and its vicinity to a higher pitch 
of prosperity than ever. From 60,000 to 70.000 indi- 
viduals of both sexes were employed, in 1834, in the 
fiibrics, of which Cholet Is the centre. At present, it 
has establishments for the spinning of cotton and wool, 
with extensive bleach-flelds and dye-works. A great 
variety of cotton, linen, and other goods are pro&ced 
in the town, the total annual value of its difforent fabrics 
being estimated at 90,000,000 fir. (800,0001.) iHugo, ii. 

CHOLULA, an ini. town of Mexico, state of La 
Puebla, in a fertile plain S: of the Cordillera of the Ma- 
llnche, Bm. W.N.W. Puebla, and 64m. S.E. Mexico: 
Ut 1^ 3^ K., long. 9BQ 13' W* W. Pm., when visited 

by Humboldt, 16,000 ; but It has fallen olrln the Interval. 
It was compared by Cortes, In the early n aitorf the 16tii 
century, with the most populous cities of mBn : but it 
declined with the rise of Puebla. It still, n^ever, co- 
vers a large space of ground, and the slse of Its gireat 
« square IniUcates its past importance. It contains muiy 
churches, and regular and broad streets < the houses am 
mostly of ong stoiy, and flat roofed. There are some ma- 
nufimtures orcotton cloth. The principal extant relic of 

Its andent'grandeur, is a huge pyramid, or ieoca^, to 

the E. of the town, now coverra with prickly-pear, 

cypress, and other evergreen shrubs, and looking at a dis- 

tance like a natural ccmical-shaped hill. As It is ap- 
proached, however, it is seen to consist of four distinct 
pyramidicai stories, the whole built with alternate la^rs 

of clay and sun-diied brhAs, and crowned with a small 

churon. According to Humboldt, each' side of its base 

measures 489 metres (1,440 ttX being almost double the 

base of the great pyramid of Cheops (which stands on an 

area equal to that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields) : its height, 

however, is only 60 metres (164 ft.). It appears to have 

been constructed exactly In the directlomof the four cw- 
dlnai points. The ascent to the platform on the summit 
*nr'a fl^t of 130 steps.’ This elevated area comprises 
Osq. metres (6,099 sq. yds.). The chapel erected on 
In the shape of a cross, about 90 ft. In 
I ana a ‘ ** - ... - 




two towers 

^ die Spaniards, 


It was dedicated to the VlitHn 

succeeded to a temnte of 


CSuetaalcdatl, the god of the air. This pyramidal ^e ^ 

however, eoulectured to have served for a cemewiy, as 

well as for the puinpotos of religion ; and Humboldt and 

cthtoautlmiltles reg^ It as bearing a remarkable an- 

alogy to the temple of Bdus, and other ancient struc- 
tures of thothdental world. The Indians believe it to 


CHOWBfiNT. 

be hollow, and have a tradition that during tlie abode 
of Coitei at Cbolttla a number of armdd warriors srere 
concealed within it, who erere to have Ihllen suddenly 
mmn the Spanish army. At all events. It is certain that 
Cortes, having some suspicion or information of such h 
plot, unmepeet^y ossattlted the dtlsena of Cholula, 6,000 
of whom were killed. In making the present road from 
Puebla to Mexico, the flrst otory of this pyramid waa i 
cut through, and a square stone chamber discovered, 
destitute of an outlet, supported by beams of cypress, 
and built in a remarkable way, every succeeding course 
of bricks passing beyond the lower, m a manner similar 
to some rude substitutes for the arch met with In certain 
Egyptian edifices. In this chamber, two skeletons, some 
idols in beselt, end some curiously varnished and painted 
vases, were found. There are some other detached masses 
erf day and unbumt brick in the immediate vldnity. In 
one of which, apparently an aadeiit fortress, many human 
bones, earthenware, and weapons of the andent Mexi- 
cans, have been found. The view firom the great pyramid, 
embracing the Cfordillere, the volcanoes of La Puebla, 
and the cultivated plain beneath, is both extensive and 
magnificent. Cholula Is surrounded twcom fields, aloe 
ptantations, and neatly cultivated gardens. (Humboldt, 
Begearcket, 1 . 88. ; Eng. Tram. ; BuUoek: Six Moutks 
At Mexico, pp. 114—116. ; IVard, Antia. Mexico.) 

CHOOROO, an ini. town of Hindostan, prov. RaJ- 
pootana, the second town In the dom. of the Blcanere 
raidi, and his frontier place towards the Shefaawuttee 
territory, in a naked tract of sand hills, 100 m. %.N.E. 
Blcanere : lot. 38^ IB* N., long. 749 35' B. It it 1| m. In 
drc., exclusive of Its suburbs, and has a very handsome 
external appearance. The houses are all terraced, and, 
as well as the walls of the town, are built of a kind of 
limestone found In vast quantities In this part of the 

r v., of a very pure white, but soft, and apt to crumble. 

1817 Chooroo was plundered by one of Meer Khan's 
sirdars ; in 1818 it was vlslteil by a British detachment, 
and afterwards transferred to the raJah of Blcanere ; its 
chief, however, is rather a dependent than a siiUect of 
that prince. (Elphimtone** Journey, gc. i. 6. ; HamU^ 
ton*e E. L Gax^l 409.) . 

GHORLE Y, a par. and market to. of England, co. Lan- 
cashire, hund. Leyland, on the Chor, 30 m. N.w. Man- 
chester, and 8 m. N. Wigan. Area of par., 3,1 lOocres. Popu 


par., 3,1 10 acres. Popu 

in 1801, 4,516; 1811,5,183 ; 1831,7,315 ; 183i;9.383. This 
thriving town, which takes its name from the stream near 
the source of which It is situated, stands on a rising 


which the stream is thrown up by steam machlneiy. 
The par. church of St. Laurence Is ansandent structure 
in the Norman style t that of St. Cfoorge, a handsome 
edifice, was built by the jparl. commissioners In 1835, at 
an expense of I3,7wl. llie Independents, Unitarians, 
Methodists, and R. Catholics, have places of worship, to 
some of which Sunday-schools are attached. A firee 
grammar-school was founded In 1634, and a national 
school in 1824. The town is governed b7 a dgnstable 
chosen annually at a court leet. Petty sessions are held 
in the town-hall, erected In 1802, by the late John 
Hollinshcd, Etq. : and adjoining it is a lock-up house for 
the temporary co iflimment of prisoners prior to their 
removal to tlie co. gaol. The increase of population it 
a consequence of the still more rapid increase of the 
cotton trade. In 1790, spinning-mills began to be erected 
in the town : and in 1^, it had 11 oft* 
ments, empli^ing 1300 hands, besides 
factories, Ac. Exdusive of yam, the ‘ ' 


in the town ; and in it liad 11 of these estabUsh- 
' det |K>wer-looms, 
m. «ifcv. AAMMuuTv VI jfuru, uie fabrlct prindpally 
produced are muslins, jaconets, and fancy goods. Bleach- 
greens and print-works are established on the banks of 
the neighbouring streams. The coal mines in the neigh- 
bourhood have contributed greatly to the improven 

of the town ; there are also valuable quarries of slate, 

mritstone for mlUs, with lead and iron mines. Ac. The 
Liverpool and Leeds Caqal, which passes'witliin 4 m. of 

the town, and it jidned by that from Lancaster end Pres- 

ton at a short distance firom it, affords great fhcUlties for 

out all the N. counties. Markets are held on Tuetdw; 

frdrson 96th March and 5tb May for homed cattle; Slot 

October for horses ; end 4th, 5th, and 6tb Sept, for wool- 

lent and general purposes. (Bainxe'e lumeaekire 9 ilc- 
ItfnM ae to Fadonxt. Ac.) 

C.HOWBBNT^cr ATHERTON, a vlSU«e Sni- 


per Leigh, TO 
^igan. Pop. 


lanA GO. Laneatblre, hund W. Derb. 
m. w.N.W. Manchester, and 6 m. E.S.E.' Wigan." _ _ 

In 1831. 4,145 : In 1831, 4,181. It hasan Episcopal chaMl 
and a unitorlan place of worship. Previoutly to toe 
AmericMi war, the making of nails was extensively car- 

ried on here; end, though the manufocturehas declined, 
considerable quantities ere still made fox exportation. 

It is alto remarkable for several Inventions and i^iprove- 

menta in cotton machinery and it Is said that t s value 

of the applicBtion of heat In the production of sofoe kinds 
of cotton fobrics was discovered here. The Bolton end 



.. CHRISTCHURCH 

tdth nDwaypuMt within a short distance of the vtl- 
1^. Fairs, at which premiums for the best cattle are 
mven, take place on the first Saturdiur in May, and the 
uirt Mturday In October. 

ClfRlSTCHUUCH, a pari, bor., and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Hants, New Forest, W. dir., hund. Chrirt- 
church. Area of par , 94,640 acres. Pop. of do, (1821), 
4,644; (1831) 5,344; of which the bor. h^ 1,599. The 
latter Is situated at the confiuence of the Avon and Stour, 
about 1 m. from where their united screams fkll into 
Christchurch Bay, 90 m. S. W. London. ** The town pre- 
sents no symptoms of activity or industry. No trade nor 
mauuiacture is carried on. The houses are of a mid- 
dling description. The appearance of the inhab., who 
are thinly scattered, give no indications of prosperity.** 
(Bimndaty Heport.) The church was the collegiate one 
of the ancient prior/, and is a large, fine structure; the 
Wilder part in the Norman, the rest in the earlier and 
later pointed styles : the fine tower is of the 15th century. 


CllUMBUL. 


60» 


chapel . ^ ^ , ^ , , 

with 462 free sittings), a Rtnn. Catholic cKapel, a'dissent^ 
iiig ditto, afree-Bchool of uncertain foundation, educating 
10 b(ws, a national, and a Lancastrian school, and several 
small charities. Market on Mondays: fairs. Trinity 
I’liursday, and Oct. 17., fur horses and cattle. It re- 
turned 2 mem. to the H. of C. in 35 Edw. 1., and in the 
2d Rdw. II. No other Ireturn appears till the 13th of 
Eliz. ; since which period it regularly returned 2 mem., 
till tlic Reform Act deprived it of one of them. The 
franchise, previously to this act, was vested in the corpo- 
ration. which consisted of a mayor and an unlimited 
number of burgesses. The Boundary Act very mate- 
rially extended the limits of the pari, bor., which had In 
1831 a*pop. of 6,087. Registered electors in 1837-38, 239. 
The harbour has a shifting bar, with not more than 5 or 
G ft. water over it, so that it is accessible only at spring 
tides for the smaller class of coasters. There are 2 
breweries in the town ; and the manufacture of watch 
springs employs a few hands. The name is derived from 
its ancient priory, of very remote origin, lliere are 
traces of many ancient camps and barrows, Ac., in its 
vicinity. 

CHRISTIANIA, a sea-port town of Norway, of which 
it is the — — ‘ “ ' - — - 


jsergen, 242 m. ». by J£. Uronthetm, and 255 m W. by 
N. Stockholm ; lat. 59® SV 20" N., long. 10® 48' 45" E, 
Pop. (1835) 23,121. It is surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of hills, and its situation is extremejy picturesque. It is 
well laid out ; streets spacious and regular, and some of 
them even handsome, miuses in the town, all brick or 
stone ; those of wood having been prohibited, on account 
of the former frequency of fires. They are airy and well- 
built, though seldom more than 2 stories high. In the 
best quarters, they are built round an open square court, 
and are generally occupied b/ several families. It Is the 
residence of the viceroy, and the seat of the diet ; has a 
cathedral, and 3 other churches ; a military and a lunatic 
hospital ;' 2 orphan asylums, a house of correction, a new 
town hall and exchange, 2 theatres, a bank, &c. ; but 
none of the public buildings is in any wise remarkable. 
Four suburbs part from the town as a centye, one of 
which Is the old town of Opslo, from which Christiania 
originated. In these, wooden houses are not prohibited ; 
and, as the suburbs are mostly inhabited by the lower 
classes, the dwellings ar« chiefly of wood. A short 
dls^ce beyond the walls a royal palace, a plain brick 
bulMing, has been recently erected. The whole vicinity 
of the town is sprinkled with the country houses of ci^ 
zaps. The gulph of Christiania unites with the farthest 
NMKiint of the Skagerac : though in parts narrow, and 
difficult of navigation, it has deep water throughout, 
there being 6 or 7 fifthoms dose to the quay. MrTinglii 
says that, as a town, Christiania it inferior to Drontheim ; 
that it Is dull, not particularly clean, nor, to Judge frmn 
the looks of its inhabitants, very healthy. It Is the seat 
of the higher courts of law, and a university. The latter, 
founded in 1811, has yet no separate edifice, and the pro- 
fessors lecture in detached rooms. It Is attended byobout 
600 students, and has attached to It a public library, with 
115,000 volumes, collections of natural history and miner- 
al(^, a museum of northern antiquities, an observatory, 
and^a botanic garden. Here isamllitaryschobl.with schools 
of commerce and design, elementary schools, and several 
learned and philanthropic sodetles. Manuiketures not 
very extensive ; the chief are those of woollens, tobacco, 
glass, hardware, soap, leather, cordage, &c. Principal ex- 
ports, timber, deals, glass, iron and nails, smalbf, nones, 
oal^bork, and sdted and pickled fish, a staple mostly Mnt 
to Bergen. The deals of Christiania have always been 

belli! 


Christiania was built by Christian IV. King of Denmark. 
In 1694. ( haintCa Tawta fit Korwan and Sweden ; IneUs’e 
Jaufwv thromgk Norvnw,) 

CHRISTI^SAND, a aca-poit and fortified town of 
Norway, near its S. extremity, cap. diocese of same name, 
distr. Mandahl, on the Skagerac, at the bead of a deep 
fiord, 160 m. S.W. Christiania, lat; 58® 9f 4f' N., long. 8® . 
4» 9" E. Pop. (1835) 7.665. It is rejgularly laid out ; 
streets long and wide, houaes generall/ built of wood, 
and separated by gardens. Chief public building the 
cathedral, a Gothic structure, and, next to that of Dron- 
tbeim, the finest ecclesiastical edifice in Norway. Here 
is an asylum for the poor, a sail-cloth manufactory, and 
dock! for the construction of vessels ; ship-building raing 
the principal branch of Industi/. The narbour la very 
secure, and sheltered on nearly every side fay lofty and 
rocky heights. It is well supplied with fish ; ana lob- 
sters are taken in great numbers, and exported to the 
London markets. Timber is another principal article of 
export. Christiansand ranks as the fourth town in Nor- 
way; it is a bishopric, and the residence of a governor. 

It was founded in 1641 by Christian IV. King of Den- 
mark, who intended to make It the principal naval port 
of his dominions. (Did. G6ographique, &c.) 

CHRISTOPHER’S (ST.?, or ST. KItVs, one of 
the W. India islands belonging to Great Britain, lying 
about lat. 17® 20^ N., and long. 62® 40' W.. and about 50m. 
W. by N. Antigua, of the government of which island it 
constitutes a part. Length, N. W. to S.E., about 15 m. ; 
breadth in general about 4 m., but no more than 3 m. 
towards its S.R. extremity, where it is divided by only a 
narrow channel from the island of Nevis. Pop. (1^7) 
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mate U healthy, but violent hurricanes sometimes occur. 
Of 43,720 acres of land, the extent of tlJb surface of tliia 
island, it is estimated that nearly half is unfit for culture. 
The soil of the plains, however, which is of a volcanic 
origin. Intermixed with a fine loam, makes amends by its 
fertility for the barrenness of the mountains. Sugar Is 
the great article of cultivation, the only articles raised in 
addition to it being a little cotton, coffee, arrow- root, 

I'he quantities of the principal articles of produce im- 
ported Into the U. Kingdom from St. Christopher's, in 
l837 and 1838, were as follows : — 


, I Si 
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■Cmi. 

73,870 

91,765 


87,380 

arifiTJ 


MtAtima. Ceflfke. 


Cwt. 

14,895 

18,488 


605 

80,85 9 


U». 

8,890 

16,568 


held In the highest estimation, In consequence or the sap 
dly cut away. The frode with Greed Britain 


. . The trade 

. ^ ' — Materially injured by^he high dlscrimlniUing 
duty ImpAed In this country on timber from the iL of 
Europe t and it not now nearly so great as formerly. 


The total value of the exports from the Island in 1836 
amounted to 146,703/., and that of the imports into It 
during tlie same year to 98,3444 According to the last 
slave registration, the number of slaves amounted to 
20,660, for whose manumission a sum of 331,630/. was 
awarded as comjiensation to their proprietors. This island 
is divided into 9 parishes, and contmns 4 towns, Basse- 
terre, Sandy Point, Old Road, and Deep The first 
two are ports of entry established by law. Basseterre, in 
the S.W., is the cap. It contains about 8G0 bouses, and, 
as well as Sandy Point and some other parts of the island, 
is defended by several batteries. St. Christopher's was 
discovered, in 1493, by Columbus, who gave it the name 
it bears ; but it was not settled till 1623, when a party of 
English took possession of it. After many disputes for 
Its occupation with tlie French, Spaniards, &c.. It was 
finally ceded to Great Britain at the peace of Utrecht 
in 1713. (Pari. Paper* i Edwairds** W. Indies, Ac.) 

CHUDLEIGH, a town and par. of England, co. De- 
von, bund. Exmlnster. Area of par., 6,230 acres. Pop. 
of ditto, in 1821, 2,053 ; 1831, 2,278. The town, on an 
acclivity near the Teign, 8 m. S. by W. Exeter, consists 
chiefly of one wide street of well-buUt houses, being part 
of the main line of rood from Exeter to Plymouth. The 
church Is an old structure amidst fine trees ; the vicarage 
in the patronage of such of the parishioners as hare free- 
holds to the amount of 5/. a jrear and upwards. There are 
2 dissenting chapels, a grammar-school, founded 1668 , 
with a residence for the master and 3 exhibitions to the 
university of Cambridge, a national school, and severM 
charities. Market on Saturdays. Fairs, Easter Tues- 
day, third Tuesday and Wednesday in June, and Oct. 2., 
for cattle and sheep. The serge manufiicturc was for- 
merly carried on to some extent, but at present (1839) 
there is no manufacture of any kind, anf the labouring 


art of the pop. are chiefly enipiged in agriculture. Ug- 
jrook Park, fn the immediate neighbourhood (Uie teat of 
Lord de Clifford), is considered one of the finest In the 
kingdom. 

(Thumb UL (supposed to be tha Sambiu of Arrian), 
a river of Hlndostan, which rises in Malwah prov,, and 
foils into the Jumna river, about 26 m. below Bfcaweh. 
after a oourfe of about 500 miles, generally^ In a N.B. 
dlrectimi* 

Hr 
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CHUMPANEEIl. 


CHUMPANEEK, a town and large district of Hin- 
dostaiit prov. Gujrat : the former, called also Powang- 
hur, stands cm a scarped rock 25 m. M.E. Baroda, and is 
supposed to have been the cap. qf a UiadTO princiimlltjr, 
before the Mohammedan rule In India. The remains of 
an ancient elty stretch for several miles on either side of 
. It. This town was taken by Humayoon in 1634, and 1^ 
the British in 1803. (JlaMffton's E. 1. Gax.,l 412.) 

CHUVRAU, a town of Hindustan, prov. Bahar, distr. 
Sarun, of which it is the cap., on the N. side of the 
Ganges, along which it exten Is for nearly a mile ; 83 m. 
W. by N. Patna. Pop. about 80,000. It has some trade 
In cotton, sugar, &c. (Hamil/tm, Bacon, ^c.) 

CHUQUI.SACA (formerly La Plata, or Choreas), 
an inland city of S. America, cap. Bolivia, in a small 
plain surrounded by hciglits, on the N. bank of the 
Cachlmayo, -and on the high-road between Potosl and 
Santa Crus de la Sierra, 65 m. E.N.E. the former, and 
220 m. S.W. the latter ; lat. 19« 29' S., long. 40' W. 
Pop. 12,000. ? pretty equally divided amongst Spaiiim-ds, 
Indians, and mixed races. It contains a large and hand- 
some cathedral, with some good jmintlngs and deco- 
rations, several monastic est^iblishments with splendid 
churches, a conventual hospital, three nunneries, and a 
university. The best houses are but one story in height, 

• but roomy, and have plcaR.*int gardens ; it is supplied with 
water from several public fountains. The climate is mild ; 
but the rains arc of long continuance, and during the win. 
ter violent tem|)csts are not unfrequont. Chuqulsiu:a wag 
founded in l.^^lO, made a bishopric in 1551, the seat of a 
rmral audienrla in l.'i.'SO, and .m arc hbishopric in IGOH. 

ClBZA, or ZIKZA (an. Vutfna, or Variela), a town 
of Spain, prov. Murcia, on the Segura, in a rich well- 
cultivated plain, 24 m. N. W. rap. Pop. 0,8.50. It has 
convents for both sexes, a workhouse, public granary, 
Ac. ; with manuriuiturcs of coarse linens. On the oppo- 
site side of tlie Viver are ruins supposed by some to be 
those of the ancient Carteja. 

CINCINNATI, a city of the U. S. of America, Ohio, 
cap. CO. Hamilton, and, next to N(>w OrIe.ms, tlie largest 
and most nourishing coininerrial town in tlie W. part of 
the Union, on the N. bank of the Ohio, S.W. 

Columbus, and about 4 1 (nn . W' . by N. W asliington. Pop. 
(IH30) 24,881 ; (1838) probably 40,000. It is built on two 
inclined plateaux rising from the river, one about 5(i ft. 
higher than the otiier, and both running parallel to the 
Ohio. It is regularly laid out ; streets wide .and clean, and 
intersecting each otner mtistly .at right angles. They are 
generally lined with trees on either side, and must uf the 
houses have a small inclosurc in front filled with flower- 
ing shrubs. Houses mostly of red and party-coloured 
brick ; but many are stuccoed, and a few are of stone. A 
square in the centre of the city is appropriated to public 
buildings. Here, and in other parts of the town, arc 
numerous churches ; the icity has also the Cincinnati 
college, 2 the.atres, 4 markci-houses, one .500 It. in length, 
a court-house, medie^ college, mechanics’ institute. 
Catholic athena7iim, 2 museums, a lunatic asylum, with 
hospitals, numerous schools, Ac. At an average, 4.50 
suiistantlal buildings were added to the town during each 
of the three years ending with 18.35. Manufactures ex- 
tensive smd increasing: the principal are those of iron ; 
next in importance are cal»lnct-work, steam-boat build- 
ing, and hat- making ; the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen stuilk has been established ; and there are very 
extensive distilleries and flour-mills. A great de.al of the 
niai'lunery is propelled by steam. Cincinnati is the 
largest pork-market in tlie Union. Two-thirds of all 
the hogs fed in the forests of Ohio, Kentucky, and W. 
Virginia, are driven here for slaughter and exportation. 
In the winter of 1833-34, 123,000 hogs were slaughtered ; 
in J834-36. about 160,000; in 183&.37, 105,000; but includ- 
ing those slaughtered elsewhere, and brought to Cincin- 
nati, tlie total number exported in the last-mention^ 
year was estimated at 180,000. The buildings for this 
brancli of trade are very extensive, and occupy several 
acres. The average value of this and other arti- 
cles exported from Cincinnati has lieen estimated at, 
-.Fork, 3,000,000 doll. ; flour, 600,000 doll.; whisky, 
750.000 doll. ; manufactures of iron, 2,000,000 doll. ; other 
articles, chiefly bats, clothing, books, beer, furniture, 
•hip-carpentry, Ac., 1,350,000 doll. ; miscellaneous ar- 
tlcm 400,000 uoll. : making a total of 8,100,000 dollars. 

The Ohio is 600 yards wide at Cincinnati, and navi, 
gohle for smidl steam vessels as far as Plttvbiirg, 464 m. 
higber. The total burden of the vessels belonging to the 
dlftrict in the sear ending Sept. 30. 1888, was 10,376 tons. 

medical college, founded in 1818, and rc-organlsed 
to 1824-25, had, to 1838, 178 students. The medical de- 
partoumt of Cincinnati college had in the same yciur 
86 students. Ijane seminary, founded in 1829, chiefly for 
theology, and situated about 2 m. from the dty, has 2 
commodious edifices, and contains 100 rooms for stu- 
It-AOBsesses a llbrarv of 10,000 volumes, mid in 
18K had 42 students. A law school was established in 
888 \ to 1888 It had 25 students. One of the museums 
ewitains a number of enormous organic remains; antique 


ClftCARS (NORTHERN). 

vases, Ac., excavated froin some of the ancient mounds 
ill Ohio. There are a great many religious and benevo- 
lent associations, several academies, a public library, and 
some excellent hotels. The building erected for a basar 
by Mrs. Trollope is now used for a mincing academy and 
assemlily-room. The pop. is composed of emigrants from 
ail the states of America and most of the countries in 
Europe. There are said to be 10,(XX) Dutch and German 
settlers. 

The advance made by Cinrlnnatl has been wonderfully 
rapid, it was founded in 1789, and in 1800 the popu- 
lation was only 500; in 1810, it was 2,500; in 1816, about 
6,500 ; in 1820, 9,600 ; and in 1830 It amounted, as already 
seen, to near 26,000. Its picturesque situation, and the 
beauty of its environs and of the surrounding sccnerv, 
have gained for it the title of “ Queen of the West 
while its central position and rapid increase in population 
and commerce, make it probable that it will spcedilv^ 
rival in wealth and importance the principal cities of the 
N.E. states. (Copt Marryat^s Diary, 1839, ii. 147— 
151. ; A Winter in the Far West, by C. F. IJqffrnan, ii. 
125—136. ; Stuart's Three Years in America, li. 439, Ac.: 
American Almanack, 1H34-39.) 

CINTRA {Mans ^nthiee), a town of Portugal, 12 m. 
W. N.W. I.isbon. Pop. 4,600. This Richmond of the 
Portuguese capital is situated at the head of the rich and 
licautiful ..valley of the Collaris, and at the foot of a 
rugged rock or mountain : the latter “ is in part coven*«l 
with scanty herbage ; in parts it rises into conical hills, 
formed of such immense stones, and piled so strangely, 
that all the machinery of deluges and volcanos must 
fail to satisfy the inquirer for tlicir origin. On one of tlie 
mountain eminences stands the Fenha convent, visible 
from the hills near I.isbon ; on another are the ruins of a 
Moorish castle. Fruni tliis elevation the eye stretches 
over a hare and melancholy country, to Lisbon on tlie 
one side, and on the other to the distant convent of 
Mufra, the Atlantic bounding the greater part of tlio 
prospect.” {Southey's Letters, ii. 202.) In summer, the 
citizens uf lasbon resort on the Saturdtay nights to 
Cintra, where they spend the Sundays, returning home 
on Monday. Many of the nobility, the torps diplomatique, 
the weaUliier merchants, especially the English, &c., 
have villas in the vicinity of the town, which is as imicli 
celebrated for its fine air os fur the beauty uf its situ- 
aClon. It has also u palace, occasionally occupied iiy tlio 
court : ill one of its apartments are painted tlie armorial 
bearings of all the noble families of Portugal. 

Cintra is memorable in the history of the war with 
Nafioleon fur the convention signed licre, August 22. 
1808, after tiie battle of Vimeira, by which Slarshal 
Juiiot, and the French forces under his command, W'cre 
conveyed to France with their arms, artillery, and pro- 

g ^rty. This convention was exceedingly unpopular in 
ngland, though, perhaps, without any really good 
grounds. 

CIOTaT (LA), a sea-port town of France, dep. 
Bouches (111 Rlione. cap. cant., on the W. side of tlie Ray of 
Leques, 15 m. S.E. Marseilles. Pop. .5,382. It is s*ur- 
rounded by an ancient rampart of considerable extent, 
and In a tolerably perfect condition. Streets regular, 
and well paved ; nouses well built. Ibposscsscs some 
good quays, a large par. church built in the 16th century, 
and a fine public promenade, but is ill supplied witti 
water. Its port, sheltered by a mole and defended by a 
fort, is commodious, secure, and accessible to vessels of 
300 tons burden. A lighthouse, in the fort, has the lan- 
tern elevated 8*2 ft. above the level of the sea. Ships are 
built, and oil is manufactured here ; and it has a con- 
siderable trade in wines and dried fruits, the vicinity 
being Interspersed with vineyards, olive grounds, and 
plantations of oranges, figs, Ac. JjB Clotat is said to 
occupy the site of the ancient Citharisia ; the modern 
town was, however, founded in the 13th century, and did 
not acquire municipal rights till 1429. (Hugo, art. B 
du Rhone. 

CIRCAUS (NORTHERN), alargemarit.prov. of Hin 
dostan, extending along its E. coast for 470 m., between 
lat. 16^ and 20^ N., and long. 79° and 86° E. ; having N. 
and W. Orissa, Oundwonah. and Hyderabad, and S. and 
E. the Carnatic, and the Bay of Bengal, It comprises 
portions of the ancient territories of Orissa and Telin* 

S ana, and, previously to the British rule, consisted of five 
ivistons or ’’clrcars,” ,viz. Guntoor, Condapllly, EUore, 
Rajamundry, and Cicacole. At present it is wholly in- 
cluded within the territories of the Madras presidency. 
Its divisions, with their area, pop., Ac. being as follows : 


Districts. 

Araajsq. 
m. (I^ng.) 

(iSafV.) 

Land 

ravenue. 

Total rev. 
(1B3C-7.) 

Gsq)sm 

Vitogspstsm 
lU^Jamundry - • 

Masuilpatsm 

Uantoor , 

3,700 

6,600 

4,6»0 

. 688.079 
1,047414 
678429 
532489 
19418 

Atmst. 

1,769.187 

944.977 

1478.056 

1484,180 

Total 

25,760 

2466479 

6.2.52.146 

8,.5064'-7 
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It Ii bounded W.by a chain of mountain! contlniioua 
with the B. Ghauts, but no where of any great height. 
VisagapaCam, between lat. 17^ and 19^ N., is the most 
mountainous district, and contains a considerable range 
of hills, running parallel to the former and to the co^t, 
often closely approachfaig the latter, and enclosing an ex- 
tensive and fertile valley, together with the principal 
range. From Ganjam to Corlnga, the roost generally 
appears mountainous, but thence is low, flat, and sandy, | 
with WumerouB small coast streams. Chief rivers, the 
Godave^ and Krishna ; the first has an extensive and 
fertile delta at its mouth below Rajamundry. llie 
Chllka lidce constitutes ‘the N. limit of the prov. ; the 
only other lake of note is that of Colair in the Masnlipa- 
tam distr. ; but several laguneSiOf some sise are met with 
on the shores. A bihek soil prevails in the S. parts 
of the pimv. highly suitable to tne cultivation of cotton. 
S. of the Gomivery the climate is extremely hot, and 
for a month preceding the rains, the thermometer in 
the country round the mouth of the Krishna sometimes 
stands for a whole week at 110° Fahr. ; in other iiarts it 
lias been .known to stand at 112° at H o’clock in the 
evening, and at midnight os high as 10H°. At such I 
times, wood of all kinds readily warps, and glass cracks 
and flies in pieces; in all the hilly regions and round I 
Masulinat.im, a very noxious state of the air prevails I 
throughout the difiSerent seasons of vegetation. 

The circars are extremely productive of grain, and 
have long been the granary of Madras during the N.E. 
monsoon, though at present the distr. of Masullpatam 
annually Imports large quantities of rice from Calcutta 
and Aracan for home consumption. Large crops of 
paddy and dry grains, cotton, and tobacco of excellent 
quality, the sugar-cane, and esculent vegetables are pro- 
duced in the S. ; the same articles, with ginger, yams, 
turmeric, chllics, &c., in the central parts ; a great deal 
of sugar in the delta of the Godavery ; and wheat, maize, 
the sugar-cane, and an abundance of rice and other 
grains in the N. 

Agriculture is least advanced in VizUgapatam, owing 
chiefly to an oppressive revenue assessment : maiw of its 
hills are wild, and destitute of vegetation. In Masuli- 
patam distr. there arc extensive tracts of grass. The 
total number of black cattle in the circars is about 
1 ,^0,(100, of sheep .509,000. The Ganjam distr. is inter- 
spersed with numerous bamboo jungler. The forests 
of Rajamundry abound with teak, which tree is found no 
where else on the E. side of Ilindostan. The chief 
manufactures are chintzes, carpets, and cotton stuflk, in 
tho central ; and indigo, punjum cloths, muslins and 
silks, in the N. distr. : the piece goods of the circars, 
which were formerly their staple, are now rather objects 
of curiosity than made in any considerable quantity. Rum 
ivas formerly distilled in the N. ; the sugar of Ganjam is 
in much request, and exiiorted in large quantities : the 
other exports are wax, salt, pepper, horns, ivory, indigo, 
tobacco, and other agricultural produce. The external 
trade is chiefly with Madras, Calcutta, Hyderabad, and 
the central Deccan. The exports to Europe are chiefly 
fine cotton goods : all the raw silk used is imported. 
The natives are mostly Hindoos ; Mohammedans are few. 
The Orissa and Telinga races have become much inter- 
mixed, though they stiu retain distinct dialects, and have 
distinct traits and customs. The villages consist of mud 
huts and houses ; but the iieasantry are not on the whole 
incommodiously lodged. The roads are amongst the 
worst in India, and unlit for wheeled carriages ; there 
are but few tanks, bridges, or ferry-boats. The lands 
appear for a long period past to have belonged either to 
the government or to zemindars ; for no Instance has oc- 
curred since tho British have come Into possession of the 
prov. of any ryot claiming those cultivated by him. The 
chief towns or the circars are, — Chicacole, Ellore, Co- 
ringa, ftc., besides those which bear the names of the 
several districts. Religious temples ore not numerous ; 
but in Ganjam, where Juggernaut is the favourite object 
of worship, their architecture is peculiar ; they consist 
of groups of low buildings, each with a graduated pyra. 
midlcal roof, terminating In an ornamented conical cu- 
pola. In 1671, the rajah of Hyderabad conquered this 
prov., which, together with Hyderabad, fell under the 
2k>m. of Aifrungzebe, in 1687 : it however became again 
independent of the Mogul empire in 1724. The En^ish 
obtained tile four most N. circlirs in 1766 ; tho French had 
become possessed of Guntoor in 1762 ; but it also came 
into our possession in 1788. ( Hamilton'* £. I. Oax. ; 

Madra* Almanack,') ^ 

CIRCASSIA, more properly TCHERKESSIA or 
TCHERKESKAIA, the largest and most important 
country in the Caucasus, of which mountain-range It occu- 
pies nearly the whole N. slope ; extending from 42° 80' to 
4604(KN.lat.,and from 37° to 45048' E.long. AtitsN.W. 
com« it reaches the Black Sea, but, with tills exception. 
It is Bunded on the S. and W. by the main ridm of the 
moui^ns which divide it from Georgia, Mlngreiia, Ime- 
ritta, and Groat Abchasia. The N. limit is formed by 
the nvers Kuban and Terek, which separate it from the 


lowlands of the CoSsacks, Turkmans, Nogay Tartars, 
and tho Russian colonies iti the Caucasian steiipe : to- 
wards the E. it terminates at tiie junction of the little 
liver Sunsha with the Terek, at which point a host of 
ipmalt streams divide it from the country of the Tchet- 
chentzes. In extreme length, from N.w. to S.E., dr. 
cassia is about 470 m. ; in its greatest width, about lon 
m. ; in its least, about 40 m., and, ac an averaTO, about 70 
m. Its area may therefore be calculated at about 33,000 
sq. m. (Guldenstadt, Reise durck Butslandf 1. 4G6--4G9. ; 
Falku'g Trav. in S. Russia, i. 298. 800 l- 392. 396. 422. 
&c. ; Klapr^'s Trav. in Caucasus and Georgia, pp. 252. 
311., &c. ; LapU, Annates des Voy., xii. 86.) 

Political DiWsfofM.~Tho Circassians are divided into 
a great number of tribes, who lead a partially wandering 
life, so that no very precise arrangement can be made 
with regard to the districts of their country. The E. 
portion, or that enclosed by the Terek, is divided by 
Russian geographers into two provinces — Gre^ Kabar- 
dah, to the S.W., and Little Kabardah, to the N.E. 
These divisions are not, however, recognised by the Cir- 
cassians, who know but of one Kabardali, and that in the 
8.W. portion, called by the Russians Great. (Klaproth, 
354.) Between the sources of the Kuban and Terek, 
imd along the courses of those rivers, as far as they run 
N., the land is wholly occupied by a tribe called the 
Ahhasines or Absne : and forms the Little Abasa of 


Pallas, the AUikesek Abchasia of Guldenstadt. The 
Great Abasa of Pallas, Basiana of Guldenstadt, occu- 
pies likewise a very considerable part of the Kubanian 
Circassia ; among the rest, the Nottakhaitzi district, 
mentioned by Spencer. It appears. Indeed, that the Absne 
are the lawful proprietors of all Kubanian Circassia, and 
that the Circassians have only the right of conquest to the 
W. portion of their country ; that right is, however, very 
fully established, not only on the N. slopes of the moun- 
tains, but even to a very great de^ce on the W. side, 
along the shores of the Black Sea (the Great Abchasia 
of Guldenstadt). Spencer makes but little distinction 
between the Absne and Circassians, and frequently speaks 
of them as one people ; this must, however, be an error, 
since the former display a very peculiar physical con-, 
formation, and their language, with the exception of a ' 
few Circassian words, is totally unlike that of their con- 
querors, and of every other known people, European or 
Asiatic. The Circassian princes are cruel and oppressive 
tyrants to their Abassiaii subjects, so much so, that the 
latter have in many instances sought the protection ol 
the Russian government ; but it does not oppenr that they 
are in .any moral attribute superior to their taskmsisters, 
since in every age they have been infamous for their rob- 
beries by land, their piracies by sea. and their reckless 
cruelties every where. (Gu/denstadf, i. 460. 463. 466. 4U9. ; 
Pallas, i. 383— 391.; Klaproth, pp. 247—263. 283. 311. 
Spencer’s Circassia, ii. 412.* &c. ; fV. Caucasus, i. 20. 
200. 212. 247. &C.) 

Physical Features. — These have been generally de- 
scribed in the article Caucasus (whidh see), and «nat is 
peculiar to Circassia is only the consequence of that 
country’s occupying the N. slope of the mountains. With 
the exception of the lowlands on the banks of the Kuban 
and Terek, the whole territory is broken into precipitous 
mountains, small table-lands, and valliys or fte most 
picturesque and romantic description Its hydrography 
ticlongs to two systems, the waters of Kabardah being all 
conveyed by the Terek to the Caspian, and those of W. 
Circassia by the Kuban to the Black Sea. The former 
river rises near the Kazibeck, and, forcing its way through 
tho pass of Darlel (an. Caucasian Gate), receives, di- 
rectly or indirectly, 35 streams before it quits the Cir- 
cassian country. Ol these, the Malk, which joins it at 
its £. bend, is scarcely inferior in size to the principal 
river. It rises near the E. bases of the Elbours (Osha 
Makhua), and if itself the recipient of a considerablo 
number of tributaries. The Kuban rises on the N. base 
of the Elbours, not far from the sources of the Malk, 
and receives the water of more than 60 rivers, 80 of 
which fiill directly into its bed. It has every reason 
to be considered, exclusively, a Circassian river ; for 
though no part of its N. bank be inhabited by Cireasnans, 
it does not receive a single drop of water, in its whole 
course, that does not rise within their territory. A si- 
milar remark will apply, in a modified sense, to tho 
Terek, which, like the Kuban, does not receive a single 
stream from the N., and only one of consequence uEw 
entering the Tartar country. E. of Little Kabardah 
The country between the sources of the Malk and 
ban is watered by various streams ; and when it is re- 
collected that, in addition to these, innumerable tor- 
rents pour from the upper ranges of the maifteinf 
it will be evident that no land can be better irri- 
gated. The water is In general clear and gop^ but oc- 
casionally impregnated with mineral and other extra- 
neous matters. The tributary streams bec^e flooded 
I in winter, and extremely shallow duHng tho heats of 
summer ; the currents of all are extrem^ rapid, as are 
those also of the Terek and Kuban, except where the 
I It r 9 
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latter fnrmg morassei, which It does In some parts of the 
flat country, when Us course becomes sluffjpsh, and Its 
water thick and muddy. i. 409. and Map ; 

Klaproth, 242—247. 2^. 2ft9. 201. 351. &c.; PalUti, i. 
385-8S9. 413—417. ; Spfncer’§ fV, Caucanu, 1. 106. ; 
Circassia, 11. 412. et passim.) _ 

Climate, Soil, and Natural ProducUons — These are 
also the same with those of the Caucasus generally {see 
Caucasus), but the temperature is rather lower than 
on the S. slopes, except on the banks of the Kubui, 
where the greater depression more than compensates 
for the dllrerenee of aspect, and where the extensive 
marshes and the exuberant vegetation create miasma, 
which render it more pestilential than any other district 
in the whole region. {Spencer's IV. Caue., 1. 106. ; Cir. 
cassia, ii. 304.) There is a greater proportion of bare 
rock in Circassia than in Georgia and the other coun- 
tries S. of the main ridge, but on evei^ shelf and in 
every rift, trees, grain, vegetables, and n-uit of almost 
every kind, are producki from most fertile soil. The 
animals, also, are on the same scale of abundance 
and variety, whether the wild or domesticated tribes be 
considered; the quadrupeds, birds. Ashes, insects, or 
reptiles. (See Caucasus.) The Circassian horses are 
nearly as famous, and quite as good, as those of Arabia, 
('attle of all kinds are abundant in the extreme, and in 
addition to the herds forming the numerous stocks of 
the pastoral population', the aurochs and argali (wild 
ox and shc.'p) still wander among the mountains, with 
the ibex, and another beautiful variety of the goat. 
Game of all kinds, winged, hoofed, or clawed, arc found in 
eqiul abundance, but differing in kind, in the mountains 
and plains ; nor are beasts of prey, as jackals, wolves, i 
bears, lynxes, and tiger cats, &c., much less numerous, 
though they do not seem to be much regarded by the 
natives. Wild boprs are found, especially among the 
swamps of the Kuban, and it is affirmed that the 
tiger Is not wholly unknown. The reptile and insect 
tribes are equally numerous. In one of the late cam- 
paigns of the Russians, besides the thousands who 
fell victims to the bad air, numbers died from mor- 
tified bites of mosquitoes, {fencer's Circassia, ii. 317.) 
Iloth natives and Russians neliove that the mountains 
abound in gold and silver, but apparently on no good 
grounds. {See Caucasus.) Iron, however, load, and 
ropper, are found; and saltpetre is very abundant. 
Suit is nowhere found within the limits of (Mreassia ; 
and since Russia has excluded the natives from the 
brine-pits In the Caucasian steppe, and sealed their 
ports against the trade of Turkey and Persia, they 
nave been almost totally deprived oi that necessary. 
{Guldensiadt, i. 188. 441. &c. ; PaUas, 1. 339 -389. &c. ; 
Klaproth, pp. 309. 824. 350. et passim i Spencer's Ctr- 
cassia, 11. m. 233. 242. 250. SOl 317. &o. ; W. Cauc., 
1. 330-341. ftc.) 

Inhabitants. Circassians have long been pro- 
verbial for t]^eir beauty of form and figure, especially 
the women, and though it seems they have hi this 
respect been ^confound^ with the Georgians, who are 
a totally distinct nation, yet all the statements of the 
modern, and most accurate travellers, concur in de- 
scribing them as an extremely handsome people, tall, 
finely formed, slender in the loins, small in the foot 
and liond, elegantly featured, with ftesh complexions, 
and extremely Intelligent countenances. {PaUas, i. 398. ; 
Spencer, passim, S[c.) It would be well did their 
moral and intellectual attainments correspond with 
their physical appearance ; but it is obvious, even from 
the statements of their eulogists, that th^ are mere 
semi.barbarlans, whose darling occupation is robbery 
and plunder, and who seem to be radically deficient 
In most of the requisites necessary to form a civilised 
and flourishing community. They have many pdnts in 
common with the Arabs ; and, like the sons of Ishmael, 
are quite as barbarous at the present day as in antiquity. 

The Circassians are divided into five classes. 1. Pschi, 
or pseheeh (princes) : 2. Uork (ancient nobles) ; 8. the 
freedmen of these princes and ancient nobles, who, by 
their manumission, become themselves noble, and are 
called uork of uork s 4. the ft-eedmen of these new no- 
bles, called beguaUat and 5. the vassals or tcho'kotl. 
Brtween the ancient and recent nobility there is no 
real distindton, except, that in military service, the 
latter are stUl under ttie command of their former mas- 
ters ; nor Is there any great practical difference between 
the bwuelta, and the tcho'kotl or vassals. The latter are, 
of eoiit|t,ibe labourers ; and are subdivided into such as 
are In agriculture, and such as serve the superior 

classesmthe cu^ty of menial servants. Of ttie former, 
many are wealthy^ norlsthestateof any, one of great de- 
gradottoiitSlaoe there are very few, if any offices <rf labour, 
whkl^rlnce or noble would consider asderogatoiytohim- 
self. Toevery princely house belongs acertaln number of 
or us^en, as they are calledby the Russians { and 
the latter are the direct proprietors of the vassals. Of 
these last, though all are unquestionably slaves, those 
'engaged in agriculture cannot be sold singly ; and the 


I sale of any is so rare as almost to be prohibited by cus- 
tom. On the other hand. It appears the vassal may 
transfer his duty to another usden ; which is, of course, 
I a great protection from ill usage. The vassals pay no 
money tax, and though they are compelled to supply 
thdr lord with all he wants, yet this, from the check 
upon the noble's power just alluded to, extends no far- 
ther, usually, than to bare necessaries ; since, should the 
latter carry his demands too far, he runs the risk of 
losing his vassal altogether. The relation between prince 
and usden is precisely the same as that between usden 
and vassal ; the noble must supply the necessities of his 
sovereign ; but should the exactions of the latter become 
excessive, the former may transfer his allegiance to 
another prince. The usden must pay the debts of their 
prince, and the vassals those of* their usden ; and In 
each case, the Inferior must make good all losses sus- 
tained by his superior, whether from robbei^ or ac- 
cident ; oy which arrangement it is evident that all 
losses or expenses are defrayed, ultimately, by the vas- 
sal. The head of the princely house is the leader In 
war; and his usden are bound to attend him with all 
their retainers, or as many as may bo required. There 
is no people, not even the Arabs, among whom pride 
of birtn is carried to a greater height than among the 
Circassians, especially those of Kabardah. In this dis- 
trict. if an usden were to marry or seduce a princess, he 
would forfeit his life without mercy ; and the same result 
would attend the attempt of a begiialla or vassal to ally 
himself to a noble house ; an Abassian prince is, in this 
respect, considered equal only to a (Mreassian usden, 
ana can obtain a Circassian wife only from that class. 
The rigorous enforcement of this custom has preserved 
the di^rent ranks very distinct, though Fallas has ob- 
served, even in the Kabardahs, some traces which indi- 
cate a descent from Tartar mothers (i. 398.). It must 
lie observed, however, that there does not appear to 
lie any restriction upon a man’s taking a wife or con. 
cubine from an^ inferior class; and the issue of such 
connexions tsdee rank from the father, but are not ac- 
counted equal to the descendants of a pure stock from 
both parents. Thus, there arc princes of the 1st, 2d, 
and 3d class, &c., according to the greater or less degree 
of inferior blooil which they inherit from their maternal 
ancestors. This state of society, closely resembling the 
feudal institutions of the Gothic ages, seems to imply the 
division of the Circassians into two distinct people, a 
conquering and a conquesed race ; but w'heii or how the 
present relations were established is involved in the most 
impenetrable obscurity. {Klaproth, p. 314. et scq. } Pal-, 
las, 1. 395. 402. &c. ; Spencer, passim.) 

Customs, itabits, and Manners qf the Circassians — 
The whole of the Circassian and Abchasian trilxiB live 
in small villages scattered here and there, without the 
slightest approach to any thing resembling a city or 
walled town ; indeed, the prince or noble has an un- 
conquerable aversion to any castle or plat'e of artificial 
strength, which he regards as only flttra to restrain hts 
state of wild freedom. He lives, therefore, in the centre 
of his village, which usually consists of 40 or fiO houses, 
or rather huts, formed of plaited osiers, plastered within 
and without, covered with straw or gross, and arranged 
in a circle, within the area of which the cattle are 
secured at night. These primitive dwellings, which 
strongly resemble, in form and appearance, the humbler 
residences In Arabian towns, have, however, the peculiar 
recommendation of being unexceptionably clean, which 
is also the case with the persons, dress, and cookery, 
of the inmates. From the slender nature of the build- 
ings, they are evldeptly not formed for long endurance, 
and a Circassian village is, in fact, by no means a fixture. 
The accumulation of dirt in their neighbourhood, the 
insecurity of the position, and frequently even the ca- 

B rice of the inhabitants, cause them to be from time to 
me abandoned. On such occasions the dwellings are 
destroyed, tlie household utensils packed up, and the 
whole colony migrate in search of a new abode. While 
stationary, however, there is much comfort in a Cir- 
cassian's hovel, for those who can dispense with super- 
fluities; but, as may be supposed, their domestic ar- 
rangements are of the most simple kind. The usual 
occupations ot the higher classes are the«chase and 
war, on which expeditions, or on those of a predatory 
kind, they depart with no other provision than a little 
millet or wheat, and that without the slightest fear of 
suffering from want, since every man who possesses and 
can use a rifle is sure of finding provisions on every 
hedge. In these expeditions the Circassians carry with 
them tent covers of felt, but chiefly for the jmrpose of 
protecting themselves from siulden storms(sce (jaucasus). 
os. in fine weather, the hardy mountaineer throws him. 
self on the ground, and sleeps with no other covering 
than the heavens. While in his hut, the Circassian of 
whatever rank is his own carpenter, weaver, caryA, and 
shepherd. It does not appear, however, that thetflghor 
classes often take part in agricultural pursuits, ^ot s» 
much because it is considered derogatory, as from tht«t 
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SpecteB of Indolence (quite consistent with great occa' 
■lonal exertion) which recoils from regular and con- 
tinuous labour. The occupations of the women consist 
in spinning and needle-work. They make the clothes of 
their household, down to the very snoes, and also saddle- 
cushions, housings, and horse trappings, and sheaths for 
the warriors' swords and poniards. They frequently excel 
In embroidery, are skilful dairy women, and sometimes 
even noblewomen may be seen taking a part in field 
labour.^ 'As in other hiuf-luurbarous societies, the neater 
portion of labour fislls upon the females ; but thenr con- 
dition is far superior in Circassia to what it is in most 
other Eastern countries. As Mohammedanism is little 
more than a profession among these people, their habits, 
with the exception of some formal observances with 
regard- to food, have undergone but little change by 
its introduction. The sexes mix freely together while 
unmarried, and, under the restriction of caste, iove 
matches are prolmbiy as numerous here as in other parts 
of the world. The husband has, however, to purchase 
his bride of her father, and neither husband nor wife, 
from the moment of their union, is permitted to appear 
in tlie presence of the parents for a year, or till the 
birth of the first child. It is a still more remarkable 
custom, that the husband must never be seen in company 
with his wife; and though the latter Is permitted to 
receive without restraint the visits oC. strangers, yet the 
former is never present on such occasions, and the ma- 
trimonial correspondence is always carried on by stealth, 
and in the utmost secrecy. 

I'lic greatest insult that can be offered to a prince, or 
usden, is to inquire after the health of his wife or family. 
The son of a prince is committed, at the age of three 
days, tn the care of an usden, by whom he is brought up, 
and nc-ver again seen by his father till he is marnea ; 
the son of an usden remains in the paternal household 
till lie is three or four years old, when he, in like 
manner, is consigned to ttie care of a stranger. The 
foster fatlier stands in every respect in the place of the 
natural parent. He receives no payment for nis trouble, 
but claims all the duty and service of his ward. The 
cause of this very remarkable custom is said to be the 
wish to prevent the effect of indulgence consequent on 
a home education, in enervating the character; but 
though it destroys the usual affection subsisting between 
father and son, it establishes another not less strong 
bc-tween the guardian and his ward, which is usually 
as intense as any exiilbited in the social connections 
of other countries. The daughters are brought up at 
home, and at tiie age of ten or twelve years have their 
waists enclosed by tight-fitting stays, or a broad J>mid 
of untanned leather, wAt'cA is never removed nor loos- 
ened till they are married. On the wedding night the 
bridegroom cuts this boddice open with his dagger, an 
operation which is frequently attended with danger. 
As a fine waist is considered the great beauty of a Cir- 
<‘assian, men are also subjected to a very heavy com- 

J iression on that part, but nothing to that which the 
emales endure. The girdle remains on the latter for a 
period varying from two to six years, (a girl unmarried 
at seventeen rarely obtains a husbwd,) during which 
the victim is growlqg, and, in addition to this, they are 
still farther to improve the form, so sparingly fed, that 
tlie young unmarried females have generally a look of ill 
health. The finest looking women are the young wives. 

The dress of both sexes is rather long, that of the 
men consisting of shirt, timic, and cloak, much resem- 
bling those of the Kalmuck Tartars, but formed of 
better materials, and in general richer; the female 
costume is not very different, except In being longer. 
According to the plate (18. p. 398.) in Pallas's first 
vol., tlie outer robe reaches to the instep, and is fur- 
nished with hanging sleeves. The men shave or crop 
the head, leaving only a single lock of hair hanging 
from the crown; they -wear thick mustachlos; and 
the learned classes (priests and physicians) sullbr the 
whole beard to grow. The women's heads have lux- 
uriant tresses, but both sexes eradicate every appear- 
ance of hair on all other parts of their- bodies, by 
means of a caustic ointment of unslaked lime and orpl- 
inonf. I'he princes and usden rarely go out unarmed, 
ajid in his coat of mail, helmet, musket, pistols, bow, 
quiver, and shield, the Circassian chief forms a most 
Imposing and picturesque object, in this dress thqr 
pay their visits of state, and in this also they ride out 
on their warlike or predatory expeditions. The Cir- 
cassian, like the Arab, is a strange mixture of ferocity 
and hospitality; the unfortunate traveller who a[i- 
proaches His country without securing the protection 
of some chief, is seised as a slave by the first native 
who meets him ; but, on the other hand, should this 
protection be extended, the whole power of the host, 
or konakt os he is called, is strained to procure not only 
the^fety, but accommodation of tlie guest. I'lie form 
of Anting protection is remarkable. The wife of the 
konS; gives the stranger her breast to suck, after which 
ceremony, he is regarded as her son, and the whole 


tribe as his adopted brethren. Rubbciy and plunder 
are honourable occupations ; but the cnarge of thiev- 
ing is accounted an Insult, because it implies detection. 
The custom of blood revenge is preciicly similar. In all 
Its details, to the same custom in Arabia (see Arabia), 
and is known by a name tklil-uasa, which is said to bo 
similar in etymology to the tkar of that country. The 
ransom by fine is, according to Pallas (i. 405.), never 
taken ; but Spepcer (Ci'rcoss., ii. S82.), on the contrary, 
affirms, that it is almost always preferred. The exclusive 
nature of Circassian marriages nas been already noticed. 
It is, however, a little inconsistent, that while a Cir- 
cassian prince would unhesitatingly slaughter an usden 
of his own tribe, or Abchasian, who should presume to 
wed his daughter, he wilt unkesiUUitH[lp sell her to 
Turk, Persian, Turcoman, Nogay Tartar, or Kalmuck ! 
lancer, who professes to admire every institution of 
these propLe, has ingeniously discovers ( CVreass., il. 
373.) that this practice has tended to r0ne and civHsse 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus I He admits, indeed, 
that it has occasioned wars and feuds innumerable 
atnong the petty tribes, from the rapacity with which 
they have overrun each other’s territory in search ot 
beauty for the foreign market. The greater portion of 
the females thus sold have, however, always been Ime- 
ritians, Georgians, and Mingrelians ; the Circassian 
slave trade having been chiefly confined to the mala 
sex, from which they supplied the Mamelukes and 
other slave troops of Egypt and Turkey. The fket II, 
that the suppression of this infamous traffic by the 
Russians has been one of the main causes of the re- 
sistance made to their government by the Circassian 
chiefs. (Potfav, i. 396—409. ; Inieriano^ la Vita de Zichi^ 
^c.i pp. 1—10.; Klaproth, pp. 315— 320. 322—325. &c.; 
Speneer^s Circ.iss., ii. 223. 233. 242. 246. 325. 375. 384. Ac.) 

Lauis.— These might have been included in the last arU- 
cle, since they rest only on long-established custom. They 
are administered in a council of eldAs, but not always by 
the reigning prince of the tribe, If any other of his rank 
possess the requisite qualities in a higher degree. The 
council consists not of princes and usden only, but also 
of tlie wealtliier and more aged vassals, who, in the 

tt cnt•seat, are regarded as on an equality with tiie 
‘ classes. The laws themselves are based upon 
the principle of retaliation, and the business of the court 
seems to consist of little else than the assessment of 
damages. Robbery of a prince is punished by the restitu- 
tion of nine times the property stolen ; of an usden by 
simple restitution, and a fine of 30 oxen. The prince or 
usden ciui scarcely commit a robbery on a vassal, since 
his abstract right to all the property of the latter is 
tacitly acknowlMged, and the punishment of robbery by 
one vassal of another appears. to'vary with the dreum- 
stances of the case. Fine, a| among the Arabs, seems 
almost the universal punishment, except in cases of 
murder and adultery ; in both which cases the punish, 
ment is left in the hands of the iujured party. The 
offending wife has her head shaved, her ears slit, the 
sleeves of her garment cut off, and In this trim is sent 
back, on horseback, to her father ; who, if he cannot 
sell, generally kills her. The paramour is certain of 
death, being a marked man by all the husband's tribe. 
Polygamy is allowed, but very rarbly practised. The 
Circashians are very attentive to their breeds of horses, 
and have distinct marks to show the noble races flrom 
which tbOT have descended. The stamping a fidse mark 
upon a filly is a forgery, for which nothing but life can 
atone. {Klaproth, p. 319. ; Pallas, 1. 411. ; SpeneerU Cir» 
ausia, U. 382, Ac.) 

Learning is a complete blank. The people, from 
whom Blumenboch took It into his head to suppose 
that the Europeans arc mostly all descended, have not 
even an alphabet, and consequently neither book nor 
manuscript, in their own language. The few who read, 
and they are very few, use the Tartar or Arabic tongues, 
both of which, the former especially, ore very generally 
understood. The Circassian language Is itself totally 
difibrent from any other at present known, and what Is 
singular, considering the total absence of letters, there 
is a secret dialect, apparently an old barbarous gibberish, 
peculiar to the princes and usden, and used by them 
chiefly on their predatory excursions. {Klaproth, p. 321. ; 
PftifrM, 1. 408. Ac ) -I' . 

Arts, Manufactures, Commerce. — These also are at 
the lowest ebb; the doctors are simply conjurors or 
saints, who profess to cure diseases by cnarms and the 
roughest applications of actual cautery. Their success 
may be surmised from the fact, that notwithst^ing the 
length and inveteracy of the war with the Rusuans, 
scarcely a single instance of a maimed Circassian warrior 
is to be met with : to be wounded among these people is 
to die. Of artificers and skilled mechanics, ttiere are 
only cutlers, armourers, and goldsmiths ; who, however, 
exhibit ^at ingenuity Iq the construction and decora- 
tion of the warriors' arms. The art of preparing gun- 

S owder has been known for ages in the Caucasus, and 
to abundance of saltpetre renders the inhabitants tnde- 
R r 3 
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pendent of other countries for this Important clement of 
warfture ; their mode of manumcture Is, however, very 
primitive. It has already been stated that the women 
are the great manulhcturers of clothes, which may 
be said to be the only manufacture which these pec^le 
possess. Th^ formerly traded with Persia jmd Turkey 
for their chain and other armour, and with Tartar tribes 
northward for salt : the equivalents on their parts befog 
their children and cattle. The Russians have annihi- 
lated both trades ; and this, as already stated, is one 
ireat cause of the hatred entertained against them by 
he Circassians. {Klaprotht p. 323. ; PalkUt !• 400. &c. ; 
Spencer^ ii. 246. &c.) 

Namct History.— ^0 word Teherkessia is Tartar, and 
literally means ewt the road i that is, highwayman or 
robber, one who makes communication unsafe. The ge- 
neral name for these people, in the Caucasus, is Kasack^ 
whence it has been Inferred that they are of the same race 
with the Cossacks of the Don and the Wolaa ; but ety- 
mology has indeed run mad upon this point ; for this term, 
like the former, has a general, not a national, significa- 
tion, and means a man who leads a wandering and mar- 
tial life. The Circassians themselves recognise neither 
term } they style themselves Adig^t which has been de- 
rived by some authorities firom the Turco-Tartar odoA 
(island), whence it has been inferred that these people 
came originally from the Crimea. This may bo the 
case, but it acquires no strength from the etymological 
proof, since the Circassians have no word for island (how 
should they, being necessarily ignorant of the thing ?) 
and their laimuage, as before observed, has no connection 
with either Turkish or Tartar. From a resemblance in 
sound between the Tartar name {Tchetkess\ they have 
been pretty generally supposed to be identic^ with the 
Zyges (Zvy2) of Strabo (li. 129., xi. 492.). Stephen of 


upon. The Kabardines have a tradition that they are 
Arab {PaUas, 1. 392.) ; but in the W. mountains they say 
tliat licfore their ancestors arrived hero, tho land was 
iniiabited by men so small, that they rode hares instead 
of horses {Spencer's Circass. ii.) : and, as to the time 
when this settlement took place, they are profoundly ig- 
norant. Among all this confusion, naturally to be ex- 
pected in speaking of a barbarous and but little known 
people, all that can be inferred wltii certainty is, that 
tlie Circassians have inhabited their mountains for many 
centuries, and that they have always been the same hardy, 
reckless, daring robber warriors, that we find them at 
this hour. Ciiristianity is supposed to have found its 
way among them in the very early part of the Christian 
era ; but, in the palmy days of Turkish power, they nomi- 
nally embraced MohammdSanism, preserving, however, 
many Christian ceremonies, and acKnowlodged a kind of 
doubtful dependence on the Porte. Their first connection 
with Russia took place in 1555, when the princes of the 
Reach Tag submitted to the Czar-lwan Vassilievitch. 
From that time the Russian power has been constantly 
increasing in the Caucasus ; and by the treaty of Adria* 
uople (1^), Turkey made over to it the whole Cir- 
cassian country. Denying the right to be thus disposed 
of, and knowing that, under the rigorous government of 
Russia, their robberies would be repressed, as well as 
tiieir traffic in slaves, they flew to arms, and, for the last 
nine years have maintained a brave but unequaljstrugglc. 
Sympathy is naturally excited by the spectacle of a 
handful of mountaineers contending against one of the 
most powerful empires in the world ; but no one who 
calmly considers the subject in its different bearings can 
doubt that their subjugation by a civilised government 
will be a material service to the cause of humanity, and, 
eventually, even to themselves. 

The population of Circassia is estimated at between 
3,000,(X)0 and 4,000,0(X). (Klaproth^ pp. 173—223. 310— 
314. ; Pallast i. 390-^96. 403. 407. &c. : Spencer's Circass. 
and Wt Caste, pass.) 

CIRENCESTER (usually called Ciceter). a pari. bor. 
and par. of England, co. Gloucester, hand. Crowthorne, 
on tne Churn, 32 m. W. by N. London. Area of par., 
5,900 acres. Fop., 1821, 4,937 ; 1831, 5,420 ; but the limits 
of the pari. bor. are not identical with those of the 
par., nnd it had, in 1831, a pop. of 5,182. The town is 
on the line of road firom Oxford to Bath, and consists 
of 4 principal, and several smaller streets, paved and 
lighted : houses mostly of stone, and well built ; many 
of the more respectable are detached, and have shrub- 
beries round them. ** It is not a place of any trade ; but 
it is a very respectable country town in good condition, 
rather increasing hi buildings, and has the appearance 
of being Inhabited by persons in easy circumstances.** 
{Bossndary Report.) Portions of its ancient walls (2 m. 
in circuit) are still traceable, showing that the modem 
towp t^upies only a portion of the ancient site, a large 
part of the enclosed area, on the S. E., being occupied 
by gardens and meadows. The church is in the deco- 
rated style of thu 15th century, with a lofty tower, and 
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I several lateinl chapels and ancient monuments of great 
interest : both within and without. It is elaborately or- 
namented, and Is one of the finest par,, churches in 
England. There are 4 dissenting chapels t a free gram- 
! mar-scho(d, founded in the reign of Hen. VII., which 
had Dr. Jenner for a pupil ; blue-coat and y^ow-coat 
schools with small endowments, clothing and educating 
about 40 children ; 3 ancient hospitals, or alms houses, 
supporting in all 13 aged persons ; and several other 
charitable institutions. Markets, Monday and Friday : 
fidrs, Easter Thursd^, July 18., Nov. 8. : there are 
statute fairs on the Mondays before and after Oct. 10. 
There is here a large woollen-cloth and a carpet manu- 
factory ; curriers* knives, of a superior quality, are also 
made in the town, and there are two breweries ; a 
branch of the* Thames and Severn Canal extends to 
it, and races are annually held in Its vicinity. It 
Is not Incorporated, and Is governed by 2 high eon- 
BtaUes and 14 wardsmen, chosen annually at the court 
lect and baron of the manor. Petty sessions for the 7 
hundreds of Cirencester (comprising nearly one fourth 
wt of the co.) are held here ; and a court of requests 
for debts under 4O5. for the same district. It is a polllug 

S lace for the E. div. of the co. ; and has itself returned 
mem. to the H. of C. from the 13th of Eliz., the fran- 
chise previously to the Reform Act having bccu vested 
in the inhab. householders being parishioners. Regis- 
tered electors, in 1837-38, 586. 

Cirencester was the Corinium of the Romans ; and 
was a place of considerable importance firom its iMiiig 
situate at the intersection of three military roads. 
Numerous Roman remains have been discovered ; and 
near it is an amphitheatre (now called the Buil-ring), 
being an ellipse of 63 by 43 yards, enclosed by a mound 
20 ft. high, on the inner slope of which were turf seats, 
.which are still partially traceable. In the last civil war 
hostilities are supposed to have commenced In this town 
by an attack on iiOrd Chandos; it was several times 
taken and retaken during its progress. A magnificent 
abbey of Black Canotis was founded here tqr Henry I., 
whose abbot was mitred, and had a seat in pari. Its 
revenue at the general dissolution was 1,051/.; some 
slight remains of it still exist. Oakley Park, tlic seat of 
Earl Bathurst, is in the immediate vicinity. The ancient 
annalist, Richard of Cirencester, was a native of tiie 
town. {Rudder's Hist.^qf Cireneester ; Atkyn's Hist. 
Gloucestershire; Pari. Papers and Reports.) 

CIUDAD DE LAS CASAS (formerly CYcrifad ftco/), 
an ini. city of Mexico, cap. of the state of Chiapas, in a 
fertile plain near the border of Guatimala, 450 m. S.K. 
Mexico. Fop. about 4,000, one eighth of whom are In- 
dians. It has a cathedral, another church, several chapels, 
four convents, a nunnery, and a R. Cath. ecclcsiastioi] 
college. It was founded in 1528, and made a city by the 
emperor Charles V., in 1.536. It was the sec of the cele- 
brated bishop lias Casas, the protector of the Indians, to 
whose memory a monument is here erected. 

CIUDAD REAL, a city of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 
of which it is the cap., in a plain about 5 m. S. and E. 
from theGuadiana, 102m. S. Madrid, 162in. N.E. Seville. 
Pop. 10,7.58. It was built after the expulsion of the Moors 
from La Maiinha, to serve as a check upon tliose who 
still maintained themselves in the Sierra Morena. Ex- 
tensive remains of its ancient walls and towers still exist. 
Streets long and straight, but narrow. The grand square 
is surrounded by two rows of boxes for viewing the bull- 
fights and public festivals. It has 5 churches, 8 convents, 
3 hospitals, barracks for troops, a magnificent work- 
house, including a school for the instruction of poor 
children In useful occupations, founded by Cardinal Lo- 
renzana. Archbishop or Toledo, and seminaries for the 
study of classical learning. The woollen manufectures 
and tanneries, for which this city was formerly distin- 
guished, are now much decayed. It was the head-quartera 
of the famous Santa Hermandad. or Holy Brotherhood, 
an order founded in 1249, for the extirpation of highwav 
robbers. (MMano. ill. 190.; Rourgoing^ dec.) 

CIUDAD ROlJlllGO, a city of i^win, prov. Sala- 
manca, on an eminence on the right bank of &e Aqueda, 
which is here crossed by a bridge of 7 arches, 55 m. 
S.W. Salamanca, 146 m. w. Madrid, and 16 m. firom the 
fiontiers of Portugal. Fop. 6,097. It has a castle, and 
is strongly fortifl^ It Is toleratdy well built, and has 
some good public buildings, including a cathedral, founded 
in 1170, with numerous dmrehes and convents, on ^s- 
copal seminary, and an hospital. In the great square 
... . .. The to * 


sore 3 Roman columns, with mscrlptions. 
two suburbs, and its environs arc fertile. 


town has 
Ciudad Rod- 


rigo was taken by the French, under Marshal 
in 1810. The Duke of (then Lord) Wellington, havinir 
come upon It by surprise, with tlie Mlled English and 
Portuguero forces, on Jan. 8. 1812, after avigorous 
siege, took It by assault on the 20th of the same month. 
A large battering train, and immense quantities am- 
munition, were found In the town. The allies lostUbout 
1,200 men, and 90 officers, in the siege and fSiault. 
This important achievement procured for the succesifOl 
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general the title of Duke of .Ciudad Kodrigo from the 
Spanish gov., and of Marquis of Torres Vedros from the 
Portuguese. (Jfapier*s Penin. fVaVt Iv. 387.; MHlano, &c.) 

CIUDADELA, a city of the island of Minorca, of 
which it was formerly the cap., at the head of a deep and 
narrow bay on the W. coast of the island ; lat. 60* 
N., long. 3° 54* E. Pop. 7,800. It has walls, partly of 
Moorish construction and partly modern, with stone 
biistions. In the centre of the town is a large fine Gothic 
cliiirch. The streets are narrow, but it has a consider- 
able number of good houses, inhabited by many of the 
nobles of the adjacent country. It was formerly a much 
richer and more important place than at present : it is 
now dependent on Midion for all its imports of foreign 
articles. (Mitlano.) 

CIVITA VECCHIA (an. Centum CeUat), a fortified 
sca-pdrt town of the Pap^ States, cap. deleg. of same 
name, on the Mediterranean, 36 m. W.N.W. Rome, of 
which it is the port ; lat. 42° 4* 38" N., long, ll^ 44' 52" E. 
Pop. about 7,000, exclusive of prisoners, that is, of felons 
employed in the public works, a hagne being established 
liere. Though the streets arc narrow, the town is tole- 
rably well-built and laid out ; it contains several con- 
vents, a lasaretto, a theatre, an arsenal, building-docks, 
warehouses, &c., and engrosses almost the whole of the 
import and export trade of the W. side of the Papal do- 
minions. Its harbour, which was constructed by the em- 
peror Trajan, is formed of three large moles, — two pro- 
jecting from the mainland, and inclined the one a little 
to tile ^f., and the other to the S.; and a third constructed 
opposite to the gap between the others, and serving to 
protect the shipping from the heavy sea that would 
otlicrwise be thrown in during W. gales. The latter 
mole clearly appears from a passage in Pliny’s letters 
(lib. 6. epiat. 31.) to have been formed in a precisely 
similar manner to the breakwater at Plymouth, by sink- 
ing immense blocks of stone, which became fixed and 
consolidated by their own weight, till the structure was 
raised above the waves. Its extremities are aliout 90 
fathoms distant from those of the lateral moles, and at 
its S. end there is a lighthouse, with a lantern elevated 
74 ft. above the level of the sea. The S. entrimce to the 
harlmur is the deepest, having from 8 to 4 fathoms water. 
Ships may anchor within the port, in from 16 to 18 ft. 
water, or between it and the outer mole, where the depth 
ii» greater. Civita Vecchla is a free port, — that is, a port 
into ahich produce may be imported, and either made 
unc of or re-exported tree of duty ; but quarantine re- 
giil.-Uious are very strictly enforced. Its imports consist 
chiefly of cottoii, woollen, silk, and linen stuffs ; coffee, 
Ktig.'ir, cocoa, and other colonial products ; salt and salted 
fish, wines, jewellery, glass, earthenware, &c. to the total 
i.aliie of about or 706,000/. annually; the cx- 

]ior(s are priiui|ially staves and timber, corn, wood, 
ehi >»e, potash, pumice stone, alum, Jkc., probably to an 
amount not much less. Marseilles and Genoa liavc the 
largest share of die foreign trade ; and next to tiiein, 
lOiiglund. Fully 3-4ths of the ships entering the Fajial 
ports arrive at liint of Civita 'Vecchla. 

'Fliis city was originally called Trajama Portust and 
It is to be regretted that it did not continue to bear the 
name of its illustrious founder. {Rampoldi; Com. Diet.) 

CLACK MAN NAN, a co. of Scotland, and the smallest 
in til it kingdom, on tlie N. side of the Forth, being, ex- 
ccfit for a short distance on the K., where it adjoins Fife, 
every where surrounded by the cos. of Perth and Stir- 
ling. Area, 30,720 acres. It is traversed by the Devon, 
,*111 affluent of the Forth. TJie range of the Ochill hills 
crosses and mostly occupies the iiart of the co. to the N. 
of the Devon ; but the other ana far largest portion con- 
sists, fur the most part, of clay and carsc land, and is 
remarkably fertile and well cultivated, producing excel- 
lent crops of wheat and beaus. Bstatus middle-sized ; 
farms large ; farm buildings excellent ; average rent 
of land, ill 1810, U Os. 10^. an acre. There arc valuable 
mines of coal, large quantities of whicli are shipped at 
Alloa ; ironstone is also abundant. Tliere are some large 
distilleries amd breweries ; but little other manufacture 
is carried on. Alloa is the largest, but Clackmannan is 
t he CO. town. Clackmannan is divided into 5 parishes, 
.aud had, in 1831, 2,391 inhab. houses, 3,352 families, and 
14,729 inhab., of whom 7,095 were males, and 7,634 fe- 
males. It is united with Kinross in returning 1 mcm. to 
the H. of C. Registered electors in 1838-39, 812. Valued 
rent, 26,462/. Scotch ; afioual value of real property in 
ISIi), 37,978A 

CLACKMANNAN, a town of Scotland, cap. of the above 
CO., on an ominenco 190 ft. high, on the left bank of the 
Frith of Forth. Pop. about 2,000. It consists princi- 
pally of one long unpaved street, and is a very unimport- 
ant place. On the W. of the town is Clackmannan 
Tower, the palace of King Robert Rruce, long the resi- 
d<*nce of a branch of the Bruce family, and now the pro- 
perty of JLic earl of Zetland. The par. church is a modern 
Golhic miilding. Debtors and crinrinals are sent to 
Ktir]ing,Vtho jail of which is” partly lualutainqd by the 
CO. of Clackinaimau. 
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CLAGENFURTH (Germ. Klagettfurt), a town of 
Illyria, gov. Layboch, cap. duchy of Cartnthia, on 
the Ulan, an affluent of the Drave, in an extensive 

f lain, 21 m. E. Viiiach, and 40 m. N.N.W. Layhach. 

*op. 12,480. It was formerly fortified but its works 
were destroyed by the French in 1809. It has 4 suburbs, 
is well-built, with broad and regular streets. Tliere are 
5 squares, one of which has a leaden statue of the 
Empress Marla Theresa, and a group (indifferently ex... 
ecuted) representing Hercules destroying the fiydra. 
Another square contains the residence of the Prince- 
Bishop of Uurk, with its galleries of paintings, statuary, 
&c., a rich cabinet of minerals, and on obelisk erected in 
honour of Francis I. There are 7 churclies, 2 hospitals, , 
several infirmaries, a lyhig-ln hospital, workhouse, house 
of correction, lyceum with a public library, college, 
normal high school, Ursullne school for girls, an agricul- 
tural society, and a theatre. This totvn is the seat of the 
court of Jippeal for the gov. of Laybach, and of munici- 
pal, provincial, and other courts of justice. It has a few 
manufactures of fine woollen and silk fabrics, and white 
lead. Clagenfurth is supposed by some to derive its 
name from the Emperor Claudius, and in its vicinity 
there are some ruins believed to be those of the ancient 
Tibumia. It has several times been partially destroyed 
by fire. {Oesterr. Nat. Encycl. 4:c.) 

CL AMEC Y, a town of trance, dep. Kidvre, in which 
It holds the second rank, at the foot and on the declivity 
of a hill on the left bank of the Yonne, where it is Joined 
by the Beauvron, by both of whi^ it is intersected, 36 m. 
N.E. Neyers. Pop. (ex. com.) ifloo. Little remains of 
its ancient castle, and the massive walls by which it was 
formerly surrounded. It, however, contains several old 
Gothic churches, and a iiandsoine modern castle sur- 
rounded by fine gardens, which stands in tlic Place de 
Vauvert. Clamecy has manufacture# of common woujlen 
cloths, fulling mills, dyeing houses, tanneries, &c., and a 
considerable trade in wood and ciiarcoal,tno8tof which are 
sent down the Yoniie to Paris. (i/«go, art. Nikore, ^e.) 

CLARE, a marlt. co. of Ireland, prov. Munster. It ii 
in a great measure insulated, having Galway Bay on the 
N. ; the Atlantic on the W. ; the Shannon, by which it is 
separated from Kerry, Limerick, and Tipjierary, on the 
S. and S.E. ; and Galway on the N.E. Area, 802,353 
acres, of which 259,584 are unimproved mountain and 
bog, anil 18,665 water. Surface in parts almost moun- 
tainous ; but it has a large extent of low level land. The 
low gruunds, known by the name of the Corcauee, on the 
banks of the Shannon and Fergus, are almost equal to 
the very best grazing lands in I.uicolnshlre. The arable 
lauds arc mostly light, but fertile. Estates large ; tillage 
farms very small, many being below 5, and very few above 
(iO or 70 acres. Agriculture extremely bad, but improv- 
ing : it is still common in many parts to take a succession 
of corn crops till the land be completely exhausted. 
Principal crops, oats and jiotatoes ; but wheat and barley 
are now rather extensively cultivated. Sea-weed and 
sea-sand are a good deal used as manure ; and in the 
hilly p.^rts the loy, or spade, is much employed in culti- 
vation. Cottages mostly of stone, but without lime or 
other cement. Condition of the oecupiers of small tillage 
farms and eottiei s (lultc as liad as in most other parts of 
Ireland. Lime is the most Important mineral. Manu- 
factures have hardly any footing. Average rent of land, 
lls.:kf an acre. Exclusive of the Shannon, the Fergus 
is the principal river. Clare has 9 baronies and 79 pa- 
rishes, anti sends 3 mem. to the II. of C., viz. 2 for the 
CO., and 1 for the bor. of Ennis, the principal town in the 
CO. Registered electors for the co.. in 1838-39, 2,73(1. In 
1831 Clare had 40,3ii8 inhnii. houses, 43,374 families, and 
258,322 iudividiials, of whom 128,446 wore males, aud 
129,876 females. 

CLAUSTHAL or KLAUSTllAL. a town of the k. 
of Hanover, cap. of the mining captaincy ( lierghaupU 
mannschuft) of the same name, and ttie principal mining 
town of the Hartz ; in a hare and bleak region on tlic top 
and slopes of a hill 1,740 ft. alH>\o the sea, 26 m. N.E. 
Gottingen, and 56 in. S.W. by S. Hanover. Pop. 9,070, 
or together with the adjacent town ol ZelleFfcld, about 
13,2r)(), mostly miners or persons connected with the 
mines and smelting houses. It has a desolate apjiear- 
ance ; its houses arc chiefiy of wood, and even its prin- 
cipal churcli is of the same material. It contains a 
mining-school, supported by the king, and possessing an 
extensive collection of models of mines mining buildings, 
machinery, Ac., and a cabinet of the Hartz minenUs. 
There is also a mint, at which about 14,000 silver dollars 
arc coined weekly, and from 600 to 800 gold ducats 
yearly ;«(i gymnasium, Ac. The chief load and silver 
mines in tlie iTartz are in the neighbourhood, next to 
which arc tlic Silberdbgen. The shaft of one of these 
mines reaches tCK2,0(X) ft. below the level of the Baltic. 
The mines arc drained by a tunnel, cut through the 
mountain to the small town of Grund, a distance of 6 m. 
The total length of this tunnel, however, with iU 
branches, is nearly double this distance; It was com- 
menced ill 1777. and finished in 1799. All the machtaenr 
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uwd is the miim being set In motion by water-power, 
every Httle stream around Clausthal Is caroAiUy made 
use of to form a reservoir ; and tbe canals conducting the 
water thence to the different mills, machines, &c., are 
said to have aw aggregate length of 125 m. There are 
numerous forges ; besides which, camlets, and a few other 
articles- are manufactured. Das Kmigr. vm 

Bahuavertl, 208. &c. ; Cannabieh; Mufjay s Hand^ok.) 

CLERMONT-DE-LODBVE (see Lodevb). There 
are many other small towns in France named Clermont; 
but none of ainr Inmortance. 

CLBBMOnT-^RRAND (an. Augusionemetum\ 
a city of France, d6p. Puy-do-D6me, of WMch It is the 
cap., on an affluent of tho Allier, 88 m. W. Lyons, and 
^m. S. by E. Paris. Lat. 45^ 46* 44** N., long. 3^ 5* 
17** E. Pop. (1836), suburbs included, 38,427. It is 
finely situated on an eminence, surrounded on the S 
and W. by on amphitheatre of mountains, of which the 
Puy-de-lt6me is the culminating point, and overlooking 
on tho N. and £. the picturesque and rich plain of tlie 
Limagno. The city itself is about 1| m. in circuit, being 
separated by a boulevard, partially planted with trees, 
from several considerable suburbs. Though it has some 
fine structures, it is in general badly laid out ; streets 
crooked, narrow, and dirty ; houses lofty, mostly old, 
and gloomy looking A-om being built of tlie lava found 
in the nomhbourhood, with which also the streets are 
paved. The more modem buildings, however, which arc 
rapidly increasing in Clermont and its suburbs, have a 
more cheerfUl and agreeable aspect. It has several 
squares ornamented vwih handsome fountains, and Is 
exceedingly well supplied with good water, conveyed to 
it by subterranean conduits from Koyat, a league dis- 
tant. The principal edifice is the cathedral, a work of 
the 13th century, and the third, according to Hugo, 
whl(;b hAS been constructed in this city. Externally it 
has tiething to recommend it, being unfinished,' and 
crowded amongsAi number of mean buildings ; but its 
interior is considered one of the finest existing specie 
mens of Gothic architecture. It is built of Volvic lava, 
a material well in keeping with its style, and has a 
choir, chapels, &c. of great beauty, a number of hand- 
some columns supporting a lofty nave and aisles, and 
much elegant carving and stained glass. Of* the five 
towers it possessed before the Kevouitiun, only one re- 
mains. Of the other churches, that of Notre Dame du 
Port, built in 863, is the most ancient, and is elaborately 
ornamented externally with mosaic work, bas-reliefs. &c. 
The com and linen balls, the ancient college, town-hali, 
caValry barracks, Hdtet~Dieu, and another hospital, the 
Prefecture, a public library witli 16,000 vols., founds by 
Massillon, and the theatre, are the other principal public 
buildings. It has also a botanic garden, museums of na- 
tural history and antiquities, and a cabinet of mineralogy, 
particularly rich in spocimens of tiie volcanic products of 
the neighbourhood. It is the seat of a bishopric which 
has to boast of Massillon for one of its incumbents, and of 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce ; and has 
a royal college of the third class with about 360 pupils, 
a primary school, an academy of sciences and belles 
lettres, &c. Trade considerable ; it being tho entrepot 
for the produce of the surrounding deps., consisting of 
hemp, Aax, com, wines, cheese, leather, and linen fa- 
brics, and for a part of the merchandise of Provence and 
1.«anguedoc Intended fur Paris, besides being on the 
great line of communication between Bordeaux and 
Lyons. Four large fairs are held annually. Manufac< 
tures not very Important ; the chief are those of silk 
stockings, druggets, tinted paper, coarse woollens, linen, 
cutteiy, porcelain, cotton yam, twine, sweetmeats, pre- 
servea Aults, and chemical products. There is also a 
saltpetre refinery. In and round Clermont there are 
numerous warm chalybeate springs, holding in solution 
carbonates of lime, magnesia, Ac., and which, on cool- 
* iposlt very extensive sediments. The most re- 

Ae of these is in the suburb of St. Allyre, where 

a streamlet having raised its lied to a considerable 
height by means of successive deposits, and subsequently 
formed a cascade over another streanrilct into which it had 
previously run, has effbeted the formation of a natural 
bridge over tbe latter, 21 ft. in length, by 16 ft. high. 
The little town of Mont-ferrand, formerly containing the 
stronghold of the counts of Auvergne, is now one of the 
suburlM of Clermont, with which it is connected by a fine 
avenue of willow and walnut trees. 

Anterior to the Roman conquest, this city was named 
Kemosust and was the cap. of the Arverini : Augustus em- 
bellished it, and gave it his name. In the 3d century it 
was erected into a bishopric. It was several times demo- 
lished In the succeeding ages, and especlAlly by Pepin* 
te-Bref. The counts of Clermonb and Auvergne «tor- 
wards poMcssed it. It was here that the celMnated 
council, which boars Its name, was held In 1096, wbmi 
the first crusade was resolved on. Philip Augustus 
united this city to his d^inions in 1812. Clermont has 
been the birth-place of many illustrious men, among 
whom may be specified, Gregory of Tours ; Pascal, boro 
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CLITHEROE. 

here on the Idth June, 1623 ; Thomas, Chamrort, 
lille tbe poet, and General Desaix, in honour of whom 
an oliellsk has been erected in one* of the squares. 
(Hugo, art. Puy de Ddme ; French (\fflcial Tables ; Diet. 
Giographiaue, fire.) 

CLEVELAND, a town of tbe U. States, Ohio, on the 
S. shore of l^Uce Erie, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
river, and at the point where the Grand Canal, connecting 
the Ohio rlvor (and consequently the Mississippi) with 
I.ake Erie, unites with the latter. The opening of tho 
canal has made Cleveland, which was previous^ quite 
unknown, a place of great commercial importance, and it 
is now rapidly rising in wealth and population. The re- 

?i$tered snipping belonging to thepia^on the 30th Sept. 
838, amounted to 9,496 tons, of which about a half were 
steamers. 

Subjoined is a statement of the quantities of most kinds 
of property that arrived at Cleveland, by the canal, in 
1837 and 1^: — 


CI.EVES, an ancient town of the Prussian states, 
Rhine prov., formerly the cap. duchy of Cleves, and now 
ofacirc. U stands on the declivity (whence its name) 
of some hills, nearly at the N.W. extremity of the prov., 
about 24 m. from the Rliine, with which it is united by a 
canal. Top.7,7(N). It is neatly built in the Dutch style, 
and Riirroundi^d by wails, but is not a place of any 
strengtii. It has a gymnasium or college, a handsome 
town-house, with iron-foundries, and manufactures of 
fiannel, cotton, 

CLITHEROE, a town and pari. bor. of England, co. 
Lancaster, hund. Blackburn, on the Kibble, 188 m. N.W. 
by N. London, and 20 m. S.E. by E. Lancaster. Tiie 
pari. bor. embraces the following chapclries and town- 
ships, which, at the undermentioned {leriods, had a imp. 
of 


Ctithrrop bor. 

Downhani 

WhallOT . 

Wtawafl 

Pendleton 

little Milton with Hew- 
tliorn and CuIcoaU 

Pori. bor. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 1 1831. 

1,368 

470 

876 

.349 

914. 

76 

1,767 

6.37 

1,004 

488 

930 

76 

3,213 

620 

1,068 

683 

1,319 

99 

6,21.3 

662 

1.161 

721 

1,206 

' 70 

4i)63 

4,802 

6,992 



The town stonds at the foot of Pcndil-hill, which rises 
1,800(1. above the level of tbe sea. The houses are of 
stone ; the streets paved, well kept, but not liglited. and 
plentifully supplied with water Aoin springs. The 
church, rebuilt in 1828 at an expense of 8,600/., is a 
plain building ; the other places of worship belong to 
the Methodists, Independents, and R. Catholics. In 
the churchyard is the free grammar-school endowed 
by Queen Mary in 1664. The salary of the head master 
is 200/. a year, and that of the second master 100/. 
The grammar-school is also used as a Sunday-school, 
when Aom 800 to 1,000 children are instructed on the 
Madras system. Clitheroe is a bor. Iw prescription, 
and has returned 2 mem. to the H. of Cfom. since 1 
Elisabeth. Under an order of the H. of Com., in 1694, 
the right of election was vested in the burgesses and 
Aeemen, who held in right of freehold in houses or land 
within the bor. : qut-burgesses, iiolding Aeo burmge 
tenures in the bor., had also the right of voting. 
viously to the Reform Act, the number of burgage 
tenures was 1U2, of which not more than a lialf 
were occupied by burgesses, and in (ket it was a mere 
nomination bor. The Reform Act deprived it of one of 
its members ; and the electoral limits were at tho same 
time extended so as to comprise the various chapelries 
and townships mentioned above. Registered elei^rs in 
1832, 306 ; In 1838, 874. Under the new municipal corpor. 
ation act, the bor. consists of one ward, and is governed by 
4 aldermen and 12 counsellors. Ail the municipal allkira 
are transacted in the Moot-hall, to which is ettsiffhed a 
prison kept by the town sergeant. Several branches of 
the cotton manufacture are extensively canM on: 




CLOGHNAKILTY. 

In the neighbourhood are extensive beds of Umcstone, 
of which large quantities are burnt for manure and 
building. A mineral spa near the town Is much resorted 
to. In 16G9, the town and neighbourhood suffered 
severely fkt>m an extraordinary outbreak of water from 
the falser part of Fendii hill. Markets are held on 
Tuesday ; cattle shows on alternate Tuesdays ; fairs on 
94th and 26th March ; Ist and 2d Aug. ; Thursday and 
Friday before the fourth Saturday after 29th Sept. ; and 
7th and 8tb Dec. A communication by water has tieen 
opened with the principal canals and navigable rivers. 
Races take place on Salthlll moor on 21st and 22d June. 
(Bainet’t Lancashire.) 

CLOGHNAKILTY, a marit. town of Ireland, co. 
Cork, prov. Munster, at tbe bottom of the bay of the 
same name ; 19 m. S.W. Cork. Pop. in 1831, 3,067 ; 
pop. of parish in 1884, 6,877 ; of whom 1,098 were of the 
estab. church, 2 Prot. dls., and 6,277 Horn. Catholics. 
The town is formed of 4 streets, that meet In the centre, 
and of a square. It has a par. church, a R. Catiiolic 
chapel, A Methodist meeting-house, an endowed gram- 
iTiar-Bchool, a dispensaiy, public libraiy, 3 reraing- 
rooms, a court-house, bridewell, linen-hall, and market- 
house. The corporation, under the charter of James I. 
in 1G13, consists of a sovereign, 24 burgesses, and a com- 
monalty. It rotunied 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. 
till the Union, when it was disfranchised. A manor 
court, held every third Wednesday, has cognisance of 
pleas to the amount of 21. Markets, Fridays : fairs on 
5th April, 1st June, 1st Aug., 10th Oct, and 12th Nov. 
A party of the constabulary Is stationed here. The trade 
Is mucii limited by the badness of the harbour, which is 
nearly impracticable for vessels of any size, in conse- 
quence of its shallow and shifting bar. Sea-sand is 
raised here in large quantities, and carried to the adjoin- 
ing country for manure. Com Is exported to Cork, and 
coal received in return. Post-office revmue, in 1830, 
249/. ; In 1836, 351/. : a coach, carrying at an average 
nine passengers each trip, plies six days in the week 
between Cork and Clognnakilty. {Stat. Surv.i RmI- 
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prov. 


an ini. town of Ireland, co. Monaghan, 
Ulster ; 66 m. N.W. by N. Dublin. Pop., in 


iH3I, 2,381; pop. of par. in 1834, 21,870; of whom 
7,027 were of the estab. church,* 1,054 Prot. diss., and 
13,789 K. Cath. Tbe town consists of a triangular 
market-place, in which is an ancient stone cross, and a 
few streets with mean thatched houses. It has a par. 
church, a R. Cath. chapel, two Presbyterian, and two 
Methodist meeting-houses, and two dispensaries ; and is a 
constabulary station. A manorial court is held monthly, 
and petty sessions on alternate Fridays. There is a 
brewery In the town, and near it a manufactory of agri- 
cultural implements. A yarn-market is held on Thurs- 
days, in which about 6,000 pieces of linen cloth are an- 
nually sold. Fairs are held on the last Thursday of 
every month. It has a considerable inland traffic, as it 
appears that on an average of the three years ending with 
1835, 6,000 tons of grain, 130 tons of flax, 140 tons of 
butter and eggs, and 34,100 sheep, lambs, and pigs, of 
the estimated weight of 1,706 tons, wem annually sent 
thence chiefly to ^likst, Newry, and Dundalk. The 
Ulster canal passes near the town. A branch of the 
Agricultural Bank was opened here in 1836. The Post- 
office revenue in 1830 was 379/., and in 1836, 681/. The 
mail-coach from Beliast to Enniskillen passes through 
the town, and a coach to Dublin, which goes.three times in 
the week, carries at an average eight passengers eacli trip. 
iStat. Surv.j ffat/ieap Bep^ 

CLONMkL, an ini. to. and pari. bor. of Ireland, 
prov. Munster, partly in T^perary and partly In Water- 
ford on the Suir, 90 m. S.W. by W. Dublin, and 26 
m. N.W. by W. Waterford. Pop. in 1821, 18,012; 
in 1831, 17,838; in 1834, the number of inhab. was 
17,836, of whom 6,737 were of the estab. church, 
250 Prot. dissenters, and 15,848 Rom. Cath. The town 
chiefly lies on the N. side of the river in Tipperary: 
the communication with the other portion in Waterford 
being maintained by three stone bridges. The streets, 
which consist of a main thoroughfare upwards of a mile 
in length, intersected by several smaller, are well 
paved and lighted with gas. ** The town has the appear^ 
ance of much comfort and prosperity, and is generally 
considered to be in a thriving state ; but the outskirts 
contain a mass of very poor inhabitants.” f Bown^ry Re- 
ports.) The co. club-house is at the E. end of the 
town, and near it are extensive barracks for cavalry, In- 
fantry, and artillery. Two newspapers are puUished here, 
each twice a week. It has aparlsh cnurch, a modem build- 
ing, with some good monuments, two Rom. Catholic par. 
chs^ls, a Franciscan and a Presentation chapel, and 
meeting-houses for Presbyterian Calvinists, Unitarians, 

■ Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists,* and 
.. An endowed school has been lately rebuilt at 

-^nse of 6,000/. i besides which there are parochial 

Bchodn for boys and prls, and others are maintained by 
voluntaiT contributions. There are in all about 600 pu- 


pils in the public schools, and 700 in private seminaries. 
The CO. inflrmary and dispensary, tlie fever hospital and 
the home of Industm for Uie reroptionof well-conductrd 
paupers and the conflnement of vagrants, are In the town, 
as are two orphan establishments, a mendicity association, 
and a savings* bank. Here also is the district lunatic 
asylum for tbe go., built to accommodate 60 patients ; 
but at the dose of 1837 there were 78 in It, 46 males and 
32 females, supported at a total expense of 2,0711., or of 
28/. 16f. each. There are 11 male and 18 female idiots 
in the house of industry. * 

The bor. was incojporated at a very early period, but 
its ruling dferter was granted by James 1. in 1608. The 
governing -body consists of a mayor, two baililft, 20 
other burgesses, and an unlimited number of freemen : the 
right of freedom is enjoyed Iw the eldest son, bf appren- 
ticeship or by marrla^ with a freeman's daughter. 
Previously to the Union, the Wr. sent 2 mem. to the 
Irish H. of C., and it now sends 1 m. to the imperial H. 
of C. The elective franchise is vested in the biirgessea 
and freemen resident within 7 m., and in the 10/. house- 
holders. No. of registered electors in 1888, 828. 

The electoral boundary comprises 361 acres, but the 
municipal Jurisdiction for other purposes extends over 
4,800 acres, of which 1,000 are on me Tipperary side, 
and the remainder on the Waterford side of the river. 
The mayor and baililft hold a Wednesday court of 
record at the Tholsel for pleas to any amount ; they 
also hold an annual court leet. Themayor’seourt, for the 
recovery of debts under 10s., sits also on Wednesdays. 
Petty sessions are held cvety alteniate Friday. The 
assizes and general sessions of the peace for the co. are 
held in the court-house, a handsome building. The old 
CO. gaol is now appropriated to untried cases, the new 
to prisoners of every description. At the close of 1837 
there were in both 373 prisoners. In each the inmates 
are divided into six classes, but the accommodations are 
insufficient for the numbers committed. 

The woollen manufacture was introduced into the town 
in 1667, when a number of German manufacturers were 
Induced to remove thither : It declined at the Revolution, 
and has never revived. The cotton manufacture has been 
introduced, and there are-extensive flour-mills in the town 
and its virinity . The town is well situated for Inland trade, 
being on the main lines of road from Dublin to Cork, and 
from Waterford to Limerick, and having the advantage of 
river nfivlgation for barges of 60 tons burden to Water- 
ford, a distance of 23 m. There is an extensive salmon 
fishery on the Suir, and the influence of the tide is 
perceptible beyond Clonmel. The prindpal trade is in 
grain, provisions, cattle, and butter, with all which it 
supplies the Liverpool, London, and Bristol markets. 
There are two breweries and a distillery. A considerable 

portion of the'produce goes to Waterford, and r 

carriers conduct the inland trade with all the s 
ing country. An establishment of light cars for tbe con- 
veyance of travellers, of which Clonmel is the centre, 
has considerably promoted Its improvement. The butter 
market is a spacious building, with suitable offices for 
inspecting ana marking the article before it is exposed 
for sale. Market-days, Tuesdays and Saturdays : fairs are 
held on &th May and 6th Nov., and on the first Wednesday 
of every other month; they are chiefly for cattle. The 
Bank of Ireland, and the Provincial, Agricultural, and 
National banks have branches here. The excise duties 
for the distr., in 1835, amounted to 75,521/. 

The town is beautlfrilly situated in the vale of the 
Shannon, but its internal appearance Is not very attrac. 
tive. The houses appear to have been built more Tor 
comfort than show, lifeny families of the Society of 
Friends reside here, the umplicity of whose domestic 
arrangements has in some degree pervaded those of the 
rest of the pop. The manners, habitations, dress, and - 
food of the workiim classes, many of whom are agricul- 
tural labourers, differ little from those of the same de- 
scription in the neighbouring districts. 

CLOS TER-SE V E N, a small vlllaira of Hanover, duchy 
of Bremen, on the Aue, 26 m. N.E. firemen. It deserves 
notice only from its helng the place where the famous 
convention, which bears its name, was ameed to on 
Sept. 10. 1767, by which an army of 38,000 Hanoverians, 
Hessians, &c., commanded by 'william Duke of Cumber- 
land, was dispersed and sent into cantonments. This 
convention was alike unpopular in England and in 
France: in the first it was looked upon as the result of 
imbecility and misconduct ; and in the latter It was be- 
lieved, and probably on good grounds, that had Marshal 
Richelieu not tissented to the convention, the Duke of 
Cumberland must have surrendered at discretion. ( The 
convention is given in SmoUeU*s Hist. qfSng.t iii.418.) 

CLO YNE, an Inl. town, or rather etty, oflreland, co. 
Cork, prov. Munster, in a fertile valley, 8 m. B. Cork horb. 
Pop., in 1831, 1,227 ; pop.' of par. in 1884, of whom 
348 were of the estab. church, and 6,148 R. Cath. The 
town, which Is small. Irregularly built, and fer frqan pro- 
sperous, has a large old cruciform cathedral, in which are 
some good monuments ; among othan one to Dr. Wood- 
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ward, )>lRhop of Cloyne, who died in 1794, and waa one of 
the earnest advocates for the introduction of poor laws into 
Ireland. A Utfle distance fVum the cathedral if one of 
those extraordinarj round towers, the origin and object 
of whldi have given rise to so much learned and fancl> 
All coDjectnre. It is 102 ft. in height. The old EjiU* 
copal palace at the E. end of the town is now a private 
residence ; the bishopric of Cloyne having, on the death 
of Dr. BrinMfw, the last bishop, in 1836, been mer^ in 
that of Cofk. The famous l>r. Berkley, one of the 
shbtlest of metaphysicians, and most amiable of men, 
was bishop of Cloyne ftom 1733 to 1753. The R. Coth. 
ci^edral IS a plain building, without anv pretensions to 
architectural beauty. Crowes charity-school, founded in 
1719, gives instruction to 86 pupils in reading, writing; 
arithmetic, ftc. There is here a constabulary station. 
Market-day, Thursday.4^ A court leet is held annually ; 
a manor court every^week; and petty sessions on alter- 
nate Wednesd^s. The Post-office revenue in 1830 was 
854/., and in 18w, 2951. At Carrigaeramp, near the town, 
iaa quarry of dove-marble, of which ()rom 2,000 to 6,000 
tons are raised annually. {Stat. Surv,j Windeks*i Guide 
to Cork^&c.) 

CLYDE, a river of Scotland, and the only important 
one on the W. coast of that part of the U. Kingdom. It 
has its source near the S. extremity^of Lanarkshire, on 
the borders of Dnmfries-shire and Peebles-shlre, in the 
highest part of the S. mountainland of Scotland, conti- 
guous to the sources of the Tweed and Annan. Its 
course is' at first N., with a little inclination to the E., 
till nemr Blggar it turns N.W. ; it then makes a sweep 
round by the S.E.. till, being Joined at Harperfleld by the 
Douglass-water, it re-assumes its N.T^. course, and, 
passing by Lanark, Hamilton, and Glasgow, unites with 
the Frith of Clyde, a little below Dumbarton. The dis- 
tance in a direct line, from its source to Dumbarton, is 
only about 52 m., bpt including its windings, the course 
of the river is near 75 m. Soon after its Junction with 
the Douglas, it Is precipitated over a series of falls cele- 
brated for their picturesque beauty : of these the princi- 
pal are the fiills of Bonington, Corehouse, Dundim, and 
Stonebyres. The distance from the highest to the low- 
est fell is about 6 m. ; during the wholo of which the 
river dashes along with groat iiqpetuosity. Corehouse 
Fall is about 70 ft. in height. The Clyde has been ren- 
dered navigable at high water as far as Glasgow for ves- 
sols of 350 and 400 tons, (Sre Glashow.) 

COAST CASTLE (CAPE), or CABO CORSO, the 
cap. of the British settlements on the Gold Coast of 
Amca, empire ot Ashantee ; lat. 69 G' N., long. P 5P W. 
The first colonial establishment formed here was by the 
Portuguese in 1610, but the Dutch dislodged them sdter 
a short period. Finally tho British obtained possession 
of the settlement, in whose hands it has remained since 
1661. {BowditeVa Discoveries of the Portuguese.) 

The casUe Is built upon a rock about 50 ft. high, pro- 
jecting into the sea, its walls being washed by the surf 
'* ‘ ** * " long the coast. It is of a quad- 

tions at each angle ; has barracks, 
r 16 officers and 200 men ; but is 
of little strength, tho walls being out of repair, and com- 
manded In every direction by the adjacent heights (but 
on some of these forts have been erected). The water 
for the garrison is obtained from tanks, in which tho rain 
from the buildings is collected. {Captain TfMoch*s Re- 
port on fV. Africa.) 

The town is situated behind the rastle, and presents a 
dirty and irregular appearance. The native houses have 
a few small rooms scantily furnished with mats and 
stools : the fires are made In a corner, with no other es- 
cape for smoke than a hole in the roof. There are, how- 
, ever, some sunerior residences belonging to Europeans, 
and the merchants have built themselves a neat club- 
house. The scenery of the neighbourhood has been de- 
scribed by a late distinguished female poet.* ^ The land 
view, with its cocoa and palm trees, is very striking— it 
is like a scene in the Arabian Nights. The n.Htlve huts I 
first took foi ricks of hay, but those of the better sort are 
pretty white houses with green blinds. The English 
gentlemen resident hero have very largo houses, quite 
mansions with galleries running round. Generally speak- 
ing, the vegetation is so thick that the growth of the 
shrubs rather resembles a wall. The hills are covered to 
the top with what we should call calf-weed, but here it 
is callra bush.** 

TheoUmateot this settlement is characterised by ex- 
cessive hiunidity. The heat is, however, not so great as 
might be supposed. In the hottest weather, owing to the 
tempering influence of the sea breeze, the thermometer 
seldom rises above WP Fahr., and rarely, in the coldest, 
falls below 76^’. ft has generally been described as ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy, and the official statements show 
tliat such is the fact. During the four years ending with 
1626, two thirds of the white troops In garrison died an- 


* Mis. Maclean, tetter k 
death «<I)IS|ilaoe, in 1837 , 
mu Btwletely poaiii. 


known as L.E. 1.., whoce mrianehely 
has glvm an intenM to It which U did 


I nually ; and in 1884 the mortality was in the enormoop 
ratio of 982*2 in 1,000 1 It is true thid these were singu- 
larly unhealthy seasons, and that the vice and intempe- 
trace prevalent among the troops added considerably to 
I their sickness and mortality. But still, to use Captain 
Tuiloidt’s words, ** there is unquestionable evidence tliat 
in every year, and to all classes of Buroimras, the cli- 
mate proves extremely fataV* 

Tho imports consist of cottons, hardware, gunpowder, 
Ac. from Great Britain ; sugar, rum, and tobacco from 
the colonies ; rad of foreim produce, beads, silks, tobacco, 
Ac. The exports are gold dust, ivory, pidm-uil, pepper, 
cam or dye-wood, tortoise-shell, maize, Ac. But the value 
of the trade is inconsiderable ; rad is hut a miserable com- 
pensation for the waste of life occasioned by the keening 
up of this rad the other settlements on this coast. ( Tui- 
locht uhisuprii Alexander's Colonies ef W, ^ica, i. 
14&-.175.) 

COBLENTZ (the Conflpentea of the Romans), a town 
of the Prussian states, prov. Rhine, cap. reg. and 
circ., in a beautlfhl situation on the point of land at the 
confluence of the Rhine and Moselle. It has a freestone 
bridge across the latter, and one of boats across the 
Rhine. Fop. (ex, garr.) 13,700. The streets are mostly 
regular, and many of the public buildings are handsome ; 
but, being a fortress, Coblentz has derived but little ad- 
vantage from its fine situation for commerce : many of 
Its thoroughfares are mean and filthy, and the pop. are 
poor and depressed. ( Chambers's Holland^ ^c., p. 55.) The 

f irincipal public building is tlie magnificent cgstle erected 
n 1779 for tho elector of Treves. It was converted into 
barracks by the French ; but has since been repaired, 
and is now used for the bolding of the civil and criminal 
courts. Coblentz has a court of appeal for the regency, 
a theatre, a gymnasium or college for Catholics, rad 
some other literary establishments. Commerce pretty 
extensive. Prince Metternich, prime minister of Aus- 
tria, is a native of Coblentz. 

Within these few years Coblentz has been rendered 
one of the strongest* places in the Prussian monarchy, 
and is deemed one of the principal bulwarks of Germany 
on the side of France. U^e fortifications by whicli it is 
surrounded arc constructed partly on the system of Vau- 
ban, and partly on that of Moiitaiembert. They enclose 
a large extent of ground, and arc capable of accommo- 
dating 100,000 men. Ehrenbreitstein, on the opposite 
side of the river, tlie fortifications of which had been 
blown up by the French, has been rendered stronrar than 
ever, and is one of the principal outworks of Coblentz. 

COBURG, or more properly SAXE-COIUJRG- 
GOTHA, a duchy of Central Germany, and the most S. 
of the indep. Saxon principalities, consisting of rcmtrI 
small detached portions of territory, between lat. 
5(P7' 30" and 22* N., and long. 10° 16' and 12° 40' 
E., surrounded mostly by the territories of Bavaria, 


Prussia, Saxony, Meiningen, Hildburghsusen, Weimar, 
Ac. The area and pop. of its two great divisions are:— 


Area in 
•q. m. 

Top. 1837. 

Chief Towns. 

Baxe-Cohuiic 

201 

41,(N)U 

Coburg. 

Gotha • - 

696 

9C,(iOU 

Gotha ; Waltershaiuen. 

Total - 

1 797 1 

137,600 



Coburg Proper is on the S. side of the Thii ringer 
I Wald (Thuringian Eorcst), and is included within the 
basin of the Rhine, having a general slope to the S ; 
i Gotha, Altenhur^, Ac. are situated wholly on the N. 
side of the Thiiniiger Wald, and belong to the basius of 
the Elbe and Weser. The most mountainous parts of 
the country are the N. of Coburg and the S. of Gotha ; 
through these the Thuringian forest-range passes, the 
highest summits of which,— the Beerburg, 8,265 ft., and 
I the Schneekopf (snow-cap), 3,243 ft. in elevation, -are In 
the latter principality. Both divisions are, however, in- 
I terspersed with fine valleys and fertile plains : Gotha is 
watered by the Unstrut, Gera, Hdrsel, Saale, Ac., and 
Coburg by * the Itz, a tributary of the Mayn, and 
other rivers. Climate healthy and mild, especially S. 
of the mountains. The principal occupations of the 
people are tillage rad cattle breeding; but the mouii- 
tains, which are covered with pine forests, contain little 
cultivable land, and the forest economy there forms the 
.chief branch of Industry. In tlie valley of the Itz, the 
vh>e is cultivated, and hops, flax, and hemp, are also 
grown in the S. : the other agricultural products arc 
com, pulse, culina^ vegetables, fruits, aniseed, co- 
riander, cummin, safflower, and other medicinal plants : 
potatoes are a principal article of nourishment. Many 
bogs are fattened in the woods rad sent down the Mayn 
to Frankfrtrt and elsewhere : considerable quantities of 
timl)er, pitch, tar, charcoal, and potash are obtidned from 
the forests. Iron, coal, excellent millstones, mmrble, 
alabaster, gypsum, potters* clay, and salt ore mlM or 
quarried. Agriculture flourishes most in CobuiK ma- 
nufacturing industry in Gotha. The principal manii- 
(hetures are those of linen cloth, tick, linen thread. 
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woollen and cotton fobrics, leather, iteel. Iron, and cop- 
per wares, glass, earthenware, buttons, paper, &c. 
There are also numerous sawlng-mllls, linen-bleaching 
factories, breweries, and distilleries ; and great num- 
bers of toys are made at Neustadt in Coburg. A good 
deal of advantage accrues from the transit trade, the 
duchy being on the road between X^eiptlg and Frank- { 
furt. Gotha is the principal trading town, and has se« ! 
veral considerable mercantile estatuishments. The go- 
vernment is a constitutional monarchy ; each of the prin- 
cipalities has its own elective assembly, and the two unite 
into one chamber, composed of 17 members, 6 of whom are 
deputies of the nobility, 6 sent by the 3 superior towns, 
and the remainder represent the inferior towns and 
country districts. No new tax can be imposed without 
their consent, and they interfere to regulate the judicial 
and civil administration of the duchy, to fix the number 
of the standing army, which, at present, consists of 
1,366 men, &c. The qualification to vote for a deputy of 
the nobles is constituted by the^wssession of a scigneuiial 
estate ; fot deputies of towns, evory citizen who has not 
been a public oflbDder, or a binkrupt, has a right to 
vote: in the county districts, the householders form 
the constituency. The deputies must be 30 years of 
age, and those for the towns and villages roust have 
either an estate, free from incumbrance, worth 5,000 
florins, or an annual income of 400 florins. The ministry 
is composed of one minister of state and three privy- 
councillors. In the year ending July 1837, the public 
revenue amounted to 215,678 doil., the expenditure to 
206,31 1 doll., and the public debt to 850,000 doll. ; the 
interest on which was 43.000 doll. Next to the superior 
court of appedl, the principal tribunals are a college of 
justice in each of the chief towns, and police, military, 
financial, &c. courts at Coburg and Gotha. There are 
3 gymnasiums and classical scTiools, 1 academical gym- 
nasium, 2 seminaries fur schoolmasters, 35 town schools, 
and 3(X) village schools in the duchy. The ducal house, 
and nearly all the pop., profess the Lutheran religion, 
there being only about 2,(X)0 Roman Catholics and 1,000 
Jews. Dilfbrence of religion, however, does not affect 
the equal enjwment of political rights. The duke of 
Saxe-c\>burg-Gotha holds the 12th place in the Ger- 
mtui diet ; and the duchy is bound to frimish a contin- 
gent of 800 men for the service of the confederation. 
Coburg belonged successively to the counts of Hcnne- 
lierg, the house of Saxony, and that of Saalficld. In 
1816, its territories were enlarged by the cession of the 
principality of Lichtenberg, on the left bank of the 
Rhine; but the reigning duke has, within these few 
years, disposed of that possession to Prussia. In conse- 
quence of the extinction of tlie line of Gotha in 1826, 
the duke of Saxe-Coburg became possessed of the terri- 
tories of Gotha and Altenburg ; for which, by a family 
compact, Saalficld was exchanged. The present duke, 
Ernest, born in 1784, succeeded his father in the sove- 
reignty of Coburg.Saalfield in 1806. He married the 
daughter of the duke of Gotha- Altenburg, who died in 
18.12 ; by whom he had two sons, Ernest, tiie present heir- 
apparent to the duchy ; and Albert, consort of Victoria, 
queen of Great Britain. The house of Saxe-Coburg is In- 
aisputahly the most fortunate of all the existing great 
families of Europe in respect to marriages : one brother 
of the reigning duke, Leopold, married, first the heiress 
to the British throne, next a daughter of the king of 
the French, and is now seated on the throne of Belgium, 
after having refused that of Greece ! Another brother, 
Ferdinand, married one of the richest heiresses of the 
Austrian empire; and his son is now king consort of 
Portug.'il. One sister married the grand duke Constan- 
tine, heir presumptive to all the Uussias : another sister 
is the duchess of Kent ; and, as already seen, the duke’s 
second son, Albert, has become the husband of the sove- 
reign of these realms ! {Atmanac de Gotha j Berghaiuj 
Cannabich; Ritters Hawkitu^s Gertnany.') 

Coburg, a town of Central Germany, cap. of the above 
diichv, on the left bank of the Its, 106 m. E. by N. 
FrankfUrt-oii-the-Mayn, and 130 m. S.W. Dresden ; lat. 
600 16' 18'' N., long. 10° 68' E. Pop. (1834) 9,076. Its 
streets are mostly narrow and uneven ; but it is sur- 
rounded by some agreeable public walks, which separate 
it from its suburbs, and has several handsome public 
buildings. The Ehrenberg palace, built in 1549, contains 
a collection of pictures, a libra^ of 26,000 vols., and 
some apartments adorned with figures in aUo-reliwoi 
the finest of which is a state banqueting-roqm, called 
the SaUe-de-GianSt from some colossal caryatides whidi 
surround it. On an eminence commanding the town 
stands an ancient castle of the dukes of Coburg, now 
in part converted into a prison and house of correction ; 
but containing also a collection of armour, and some 
rooms once occupied by Luther, with the bedstead on 
which hfl slept, his pulpit, &c. This castle was unsuc- 
cessfiullwieBieged during the 30 years’ war by Wallen- 
stein, wV had for some time his head quarters here. 
Coburg^ntains five churches, a government house, 
a gymnasium, with on observatory, and two libraries, a 


superior ladies* school, a teachers* seminary, a large 
workhouse and other charitable institutions, and a riding, 
school. The principal places of amusemrat are the 
theatre, casino, redoute, and musical club. It is the seat 
of gof ., and of the high board of taxation for the duchy, 
and of the superior Judicial courts and church consistory 
for the princip. of Coburg. It has manufactures of 
woollen, linen, and cotton fhbrics, porcelain, earthen- 
ware, and g<dd and stiver articles ; with bleaching and 
dye-works, breweries, Ac. ** The court, and the whole 
of the duke’s establishment, are maintained very hand- 
somely,*' and the duke himself has been long noted for 
his hospitality towards the English. His fine seat, 
Rosenau, is in the immediate neighbourhood. ( Murray'* 
Handbooks Berghaus s CannabteA^ 

COCHIN, a small rajohship of Hindostan, near its 
S. extremity, extending along the Malabar coast, chiefiy 
between lat 30' andlQO 30' N., and long. 76®anci77° E.; 
having N. and E. the territory of the Madras presidency, 
S. Travancore, and W. the ocean : average length and 
breadth about 45m. each; area, 1,988 sq.m. Its £. 
boundary is formed by the W. Ghauts, which arc here 
covered with forests of teak and viti (a black wood), of 
large dimensions, which obliges both to be cut into short 
logs, in order to reach the coast ; with poon, jack, and iron 
woods, &c. Towards Cacadu the hills are covered with 
grass instead of trees ; but though their soil appears good, 
they are but little cultivated : in the N. there arc narrow 
and well-watered valleys, in which rice is raised, and 
sometimes two crops a year are reaped. The houses of 
the cultivators arc often embosomed in groves of palms^ 
mangoes, jacks, and plantains. A considerable portion 
I of the rajah’s revenue is derived from the teak forests ; 
the timber of Cochin being in great demand in Bengal, 
and since 1814, having been sent to the dockyards of 
Bombay, from which, previously to that period, it was 
excluded. There are many villages inbabiced by Chris- 
tians and Jews ; the latter are settled mostly in the 
interior, but have a synagogue at Cochin town. This 
country was for a long period badly governed and its 
inhab. much oppressed. The rajah was tributary to Tip- 
poo Saib, and since his fall has been tributary to the 
British ; the subsidy now paid amounts to 27,600f. per 
an. (Jlamilton^s E. 1. Gax., i. 422-24. ; Reports on E, I, 
Affairs, ^c. ; Journal qfAsiat. Soc., ii. 332.) 

Cochin {Cach*hi, a mofoss), a rnarit. town of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Malabar, on a small island near the S. 
extremity of India ; formerly cap. of the above ridah- 
ship, but since 1796 it has belongs to the British. Next 
to Bombay, it is the most eligible port on the Malabar 
coast; it is 1.50 m. N.W. Cape Comdjjfe, 80m. S.l$.E. 
Calicut : lat. 9° 51' N., long. 76° 17' C; and is built on 
the N. extn'mity of the island, along the entrance from 
the sea to the “ Backwater ;** an ini. harbour or lagoon, 

! which extends nearly 120 m., being* separated from the 
sea by a narrow peninsulated tract. Under the Portuguese 
and Dutch, by whom it was successively possessed. 
Cochin was a flourishing town ; but siuce it has belonged 
to the English, who in 1806 demolished the fortifications 
and many of the buildings, it has progressively declined, 
and the iiihab. are now very much impoverished ; it still, 
however, trades with the rest of the Malabar coast, China, 
the E. Archipelago, and the Arabian and Persian gulphs. 
Large supplies of teak floated by the rivers from the fo- 
rests into the Backwater, are shipped for the ports of the 
two last-named countries ; the other exports are sandal 
wood,.praper, cardamoms, cocoa-nuts, cpir, cordage, cas- 
sia, and fish-maws. It is the only place on the coast S. of 
Bombay where ships of any size can be built ; but here some 
ships of 1,000 tons, many of from 600 to 800 tons for the 
E. 1. C. service, and 3 frigates for the British navy, have 
been built. Under the walls of the old fort there Is always 
from 25 to 30 ft. water, and ships obtain supplies of fresh 
water without difficulty. Provisions are extremely cheap, 
and as a port, as well as a place of trade, it is sam to be 
much superior to Caficut. Jews of both the black and 
white castes aro numerous, and have a synagogue in 
Cochin, almost the only one in India. Cochin is also 
the see of a Roman Catholic bishop, whose diocese in- 
cludes Ceylon, and comprises more than 100 churches. 
Here in 1603 Albuquerque erected the first fortress pos- 
sessed by the Portuguese in India {Hamilton's £. 7. 
Gaz., i. 424,426.; Joum. qfthe Asiat. Soc,, iL pp. 124. Ac.) 

COCHIN-CHINA, a prov. of tlie empire of Anam. 
which see. 

COCKERMOUTH, a market-town and pari. bor. 
of England, db. Cumberland, at the confluence of the 
Cocker and-Derwent, 24 m. S.W. Carlisle, and 12 m* 
N.E. Whitehaven. The town had, in 1831, 4,636 In- 
hab.; but four entire townships and part of another 
have been added to the pari, bor., which had, in 1831, 
a pop. of 6,269. “ Cockermouth has but few houses of 
a better sort, and little seems to haVb been done to- 
wards its improvment. The streets are narrow in 
many places, with a want of foot-pavement every where; 
and though the lower orders of people seem to be 
bettor oif than in many other towns which we have 
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yet there appeers, generally, to be eery 1 
•bout tne place tending to improvement.*' (St 


COIMBRA. 


wont the place „ „ _ 

dan BepoH,) There are bridges over both rivers; 
thal over the Derwent being 970 ft. long. Though un- 
paved. the streets are clean, and well supplied with iTater. 
A casUe on a hiU over the town, built shortly after theCon. 
quest, was taken and raced by the pari, forces In the war of 
1641. The church of All Saints, erected in the time of Ed- 
ward III., was rebuilt in 1711, and enlarged in 1825. The 
Indepmdents, Methodists, and Society of Friends, have 
places of worship. It has a free grammar.«chool. and some 
almshouses. The moot-hall, where themunicipM buslnmc 
is transacted, was lately rebuilt in the .market-place ; 
there is also a small house of correction. The borough 
returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. in 23 Edward I., after 
which the privilege was not exercised till 16 Charles I., 
since which it has been uninterruptedly enjoyed. Pre- 
viously to the Reform Act, the franchise was exclusivdy 
vested in the holders of burgaro tenures in the town of 
Cockermouth. The boundaries of the pari. bor. were 
then extended as noticed above. Registered electors in 
1837<38. 297. It is also a polling-place at.elections for mem. 
for the W. dlv. of the co. In 1839, it had 5 flax and 3 
woollen mills, employing together 222 hands ; with tan- 
neries. and some trade in hat-making, cotton weaving, &c. 
There are several com-mllls in the neighbourhood, and 
collieries at Greysouthern and Broughton, about 3 m. 
distant. Markets are held on Monday ; and for butcher’s 
meat and vegetables on Saturday. i 

CODQGNO. a town of Austrian Italy, doleg. Lodi, 
cap. dlstr., in a fertile territory, between the Po and 
Adda, 15 m. S. E. Lodi. Pop. 8,000. It has broad 
streets and good private buildings, some handsome 
churches, several colleges and schools, with an hospital, 
theatre, barracks, &c. It Is a place of considerable trade, 
especially In Parmesan cheese, and has some silk manu- 
factures. NeaT'^tbis town the Austrian troops were 
defeated, in 1746, by the Spaniards, and in 1796 by the 
French. (RampoUi; Oesterr, Nat. Eneye.) 

COGOESHALL, a town and par. of England, co. 
Essex, hund. Lexden, the town being oh a hill on the 
N.E.bankoftheBlackwater, 10m. W. Colchester. Area 
of par., 2,770 acres. Pop. of do. (1831), 3,227. The town 
Is ill-built ; and the clothing trade, particularly the manu. 
facture of baise, formerly carried on, has almost wholly 
disappeared ; but some branches of the silk manufacture 
have been introduced ; and a few of the inhab. are en- 
gaged in the making of toys. The church, a spacious 
structure in the perpendicular style, has a large square 
tower. The river is here crossed by an ancient bridge of 
three arches. Itilis an endowed school, three unendowed 
almshouses: and an annuity of 1507. a year, payable by 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, goes to the support and 
education of the poor. The Clstertlaii monks had an 
abbey here, a portion of the nuns of which stilt remains. 

COGNAC, a town and river port of France, d^p. 
Charente, cap. arrond., on the navigable river Cha- 
rente, 22 m. W. by N. Angonteine. Pop. 8,839. It 
Is ill-built, and contains no edifice worthy of notice, 
except an ancient castle, now 'converted into ware- 
houses. The brandy, for the shipment of which this 
town is so celebrated, and which is everywhere known 
by its name, is made from a very secondary white wine, 
iiA»fc4 d^aart<ment^ mait tris-smriteur. {Jullten^ 165.) 
The brandy made from red wine Is very inferior. In 
good years wine yields about l-5th part of. its volume of 
eau-de-vie, whereas in bad years it does not yield more 
than from l-9th to 1-1 Ith p^. All the brandy of Cha- 
rente Is sold under the name of Cognac ; but the best 

S ialitles are produced in the canton of that name, and in 
ose of Blanxac, Jarnac, Rouillac, Aigre, and Rulfrc. 
The park belonging to the castle is an agreeable public 
promenade, ana in It is abronie statue of Francis I., 
erected on the spot where he was bom, in 1494. Three 
councils have b^ held in Cognac. 

COIMBATOOR, a British prov, of S. Hindostan, 
presid. Madras, between lot. lOP 8' and 12° 48' N., and 
long. 76° 50* and 78° 10* E., having N. the Mysore dom., 
E.^e provs. Salem and Carnatic, S. the latter, and W. 
Cochin and Malabar: area, 8,^2 sq. m. Pern. (1836-37) 
807,964. Generally It is a flat open countiy , with a medium 
height of 900 it above the sea ; its surface gradually as- 
cending from the Cavery on the E. to the Ghauts and 
Mell^erry hills on Its W. borders. The W. Ghaute rise 
from lAOO to ^000 ft. above the Coimbatoor plain, and 
Imve -in one place a remarkable opening pbout 31 ro. in 
lengtti called me Fallghautcherry Pius, presenting a clear 
levd wav from the Malabar to the Coromondm coast. 


i way from the 


ghautcherry Pass, presenting a 
Malabar to the Coromondm ( 


Next to the Cavery, Hie principal rivers are the Bowan 
Noysl, and Amberawatty, all which run more nr less ” 
ana Join the Cavery before it leaves the dlstr. Cli< 


ana Join the Cavery before it leaves the dlstr. Cli- 
mate on the whole healthy and pleasant ; aud except In 
that part facing the Pallghautcnorry Pass, this prov. Is 
protected bvt^e Ghauts from the violence of the E.W. 
monsoon. Thbre are some marshes in the S. and in the 
vicinity of the hills ; but the soil in general is dry, and I 


trni times as much land is appropriated as is occupied by- 
fcett, and twenty times as much as is occupied by vet, 
cultivation. In 1886-37, there were 3,289^27 acres of land 
fit for cultivation, about two-thirds of which wore under 
the plough. In the N. rice is the chief crop ; cotton of 
several kinds is grown in considerable quantities both 
above and below the Ghauts, and almost all the tobacco 
that supplies Malabar comes from this dlstr. . There are 
altogether about 579,700 acres of pasture land ; cattle and 
sheep numerous. The land rev., collected under the ryot- 
wariy system, amounted in 1836-87 to 2,084,913 rui^s. 
Chief mineral products salt and nitre, which are occa- 
sionally obtained fnim certain earths ^impregnated with 
muriates and nitrates abundantly scattered throughout the 
dlstr. In 1818, an aqua-marine mine was opened and 
worked. Weaving is the only art that has attained 
any perfection. Some of the towns are large and well 
built ; but, excepting in these, mud cottages with red 
tiled or thatched roofs are almost the only houses. The 
peasantry, however, are contented, and ei\ioy compara- 
tive comfort. Pagodas or temples are not numerous ; 
and excepting that of Peowra, a little W. of the cap., 
which contains some well-carved granite figures, they 
have little notoriety. The areas in front of most of 
them are ornamented with gigantic groups In pottery 
covered with chunam of caparisoned horses, elephants, 
and grotesque figures. Near the Ghauts the ox is adored, 
and every village possesses one or two bulls, to which 
weekly or monthly worship is paid. {Hamilton.) I'his 
prov. became subject to the Mysore riyahs nearly 200 
years ago, and to tlie British in 1799. It was greatly de- 
populated by an epidemic fever, which prevailed from 
18<» to 1811. {Hamilton't E /. Gaz.,i.431, 432. ; Madras 
Almanack, 1H38 ; Pari. Reports, ^c.) 

Coimbatoor, an ini. town of 8. Hindostan, cap. of 
the above distr. and scat of a collector of revenue under 
the Madras presid., in an elevated situation on the N. 
bank of one of the affluents of the Cavery, 90 m. S.S.K. 
Mysore, and 270 m. S.W. Madras : lat. 10° 52' N.,. long. 
77° 5^ £. It is tolerably well built, and has a mosnuo 
erected by Tippoo, who sometimes resided here. Tho 
water is brackish, and 2 m. off both salt and nitre are 
procureil by lixiviating the soil. Five m. to the N. iron 
is smelted from black sand. Peowra, not far distant, 
has a temple dedicated to Siva, highly ornamented 
with Hindoo figures, but destitute of elegance, which was 
spared by Tippoo when he demolished most other idol- 
atrous buildings. In 1788 and 1790 Coimliatoor was 
taken by the British, to whom it has permanently be- 
longed since 1799. {Hamilion*s E. J. Gax., i. 433.) 

COIMBRA, a city of Portugal, prov. BeyrR,cap. dlstr., 
and see of a bishop, partly on a steep rocky precipice, and 
partly on a plain contiguous to the Mondego, ll.'i m. 
N.N.K. Lisbon; lat. 40° 12* 30" N., long. 8° 26' W. 
Pop. in 1820, according to Balbi, 15,210 ; but now sup- 
posed to be about 20,000. It was fortified at a very early 
period, and has undergone many sieges. The ancient 
walls and towers still remain, and fonn its only defence. 
It has an imposing appearance when seen at a distance, 
the summits of the adjoining heights being crowned witli 
convents and public buildings ; but the interior of tho 
town by no means corresponds with the exterior view, 
the streets being narrow, steep, crooked, and dirty. The 
principal public building is the university, the only one 
in Portugal, transferred thither from Lisbon in 1306. It 
consists of 18 colleges, and Is divided into 6 faculties ; 
vis. those of theology, the canon law, civil law, medicine, 
natural philosophy, and mathematics. It has also at- 
tached to it grammar-schools, with schools of phllosopliy 
and rhetoric, ecclesiastical and dvll colleges or semi- 
naries, and a royal college of arts, at which those who 
intend entering at the university complete their pre- 
liminary studies. Different degrees are taken in the 
respective faculties, the strident applying himself prin- 
cipally to the particular branch most connected with his 
intended profession, which, os Lord Caernarvon sur- 
raises, is probably an improvement upon the English 
system of college education, where the same degree is 
taken by all, without reference to the nature of their 
ftiture occupations. {Portugal and Oaiicia, 1. 42.) The 
collection of subjects of natural history is tolerably 
good, the observatory complete, and the instruments in 
perfect order, the greater part having been made In 
London and Paris. {Ibid.) The present system of edu- 
cation was introduced by the Marquis Pombal, in 1773 ; 
it is, however, indebted, for various improvements in the 
course of study, to Englishmen, who have beem in- 
structors ; but, with all this, it Is still very fkr behind ; 
and many important branches of knowledge are either 
not tought at all, or are taught in the worst possible 
manner. The university Is extremely well endowed ; 

I and the inferior class of nobles are sometimes com- 
I petltors for the vacant chairs. The annual expenses of 
I the students do not exceed 507. each, any vxSSu being 
defrayed from the revenues of the instltul on^ The 
library consists of three largo saloons, contaiding about 
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College of Arts, which formerlv belonged to the Jesuits, 
Is a remarkably haiidsunie building. The monuBtery of 
Santa Cruc, an Irnmenso (lOthic building in the worst 
taste, belongs to the order of Aiigusilnes, who, in addi- | 
tiun to numerous important privileges, enjoy the right of 
appointing their prior to the office of chancellor of the 
university. The monks are, for the most part, of noble 
descent and polished manners, and are often seen 
mounted on fine horses splendidly caparisoned, being 
forbidden by the regulations of the monastery to appear 
on foot beyond its walls. {Lord Caemarvon^u 43.) On 
a hill opposite to the town is the superb convent and 
diurch of the nuns of St. Clara. Besides these public 
buildings, there are the cathedral, and eight churches, 
five of which are collegiate, with several other convents, 
hospitals, &c. There is a fine stone bridge over the 
Mondego, whose bed, which is progressivdy rising, is 
nearly dry in the summer, while in the winter it becomes 
an impetuous torrent, and overflows the surrounding 
country. The town is well supplied with water, con- 
veyed fffi it by an aqueduct. Near Coimbra, on the 8. 
bank of the river, is the Quinta das Lagrimas, or Villa 
of Tears, the residence of the beautiful Iflez de Castro, 
whose murder forms the subject of the fine episode in 
the third book of the Lusiad. Earthenware of good 
quality is produced here, with woollen and linen cloths, 
combs, &c. 

Coimbra is said to occupy the site of Conimbriea^ 
founded by the Unmans 31)0 years n. c. It suflbred 
severely by the earthquake of 175.1, and was a scene of 
great distress in IHIO, when the Duke of 'Vl'ellington 
retreated on the lines of Torres Vedras. (Mittano; Lord 
Cnemarvttn's Portugal andOaiia’a; Balbit Essai Statist 
ttque sur le Portugal, li. 37. 201.) 

COLAUB A, an islam^ on the Malabar or W. coast of 
lliiidostan immediately S. the Island of Bombay, with 
which it is connected by a causeway, and on which a tine 
lighthoiibe and cantonments for tlie British troops have 
been erected. {See Bombay.) 

COLAPOOH, a small rBjahsliip of llindostan, prov. 
Bejapoor, partly above and partly below tlie W. (ihauts, 
including the towns of Colapoor, Parnellah, Mulcapoor, 
.iiid ('uigong. The rqjah is dcscendeii from the eldest 
branch of the family of Sevajee, the founder of the Midi- 
ratta empire. 1 le formerly possossed Malu an, and some 
other ports on the Malabar coast ; but his subjects being 
notorious for piracy, the British compelled liim to Ci^ie 
these places in 1812; and in 1829 assumed the govern- 
ment of the country. 

Colapoor, an inf. town of Hindostan, cap. of the pre. 
ceding distr.. in a valley surrounded on three sides by 
hills; 125 m. S.S.K. Poonah; lat. 19' N ., long. 74>^ SV 
K. It has a citadel , but its chief protection is in two bill 
forts in the vicinity : the town Is neatly built, and con- 
tains some lofty trees, gardens, and good tanks. {Hamil- 
ion's E. 1. Gat., i. 434-36.) 

I'OLBEllG, a fortified sea-port town of the Prussian 
dominions, reg. Coslln in Pomerania, on the Persante, 
near where it falls into the Baltic, lat. 54^ V N ., long. 
ITtO 37/ 15" K. Pop. 7,320. Principal public buildings, 
cathedral, town-house, and the aqueduct fur supplying 
tiie t*>wn with water. There is in the ancient ducal castle 
a foundation for the daughters of nobles and burgesses. 
It h.‘is a gymnasium, a house of correction, Ac., and some 
innniifactures ; but its salmon and lamprey fisheries, and 
its shipping, arc the principal sources of its wealth. 
'I'here are salt springs in tlie vicinity; but, owing to the 
want o£ cuiii and timber, they are of comparatively little 
use. 

COLCHESTER, a p.*irl. bor. and river )H>rt of Eng- 
land, CO. Essex, div. t'olchester, hund. Leyden, on the de- 
clivity of a hill rising from the Colne, which cuts off a 
small suburb : 50 in. N.E. by E. London. Pop. of town 
and liberties. 1821, 14,016; 1831, 16,167. It is well built, 
has several good streets, is pav^, lighted with gas, and 
adequately supplied with ws^r. Great improvements in 
the interior or the town have recently been effected, and 
are still going on ; but the only important extension that 
has taken place within the last twenty years, is along the 
London-rood, where many valuable detached residences 
have been built, and are now being erMtod. There we 
3 brid^ over the river. A part of the remains of the 
tuicient castle, said to have been founded by Edward the 
Eider, is occasionally used as a prison. Ihere we 8 
parish churches ; St. Peter’s, built previously to the Con- 
quest,. has been modernised and enlarged ; St. James s 
oates previously to Edward 11., and is a handsome struc- 
ture j St. Leonard’s is also large and convenient ; Imides 
these, there are a French and a Dutch Protestant church, 
and 7 chapels. The remains of the church of 

St. Botolph’s priory, founded in the early part of the 12th 
century, are said to aflbrd some of the finest specimens 
of Norm^ architecture in tire kingdom. 

ColchAter has a free grammw school, founded in the 
*26th of wisabeth, with one scfaolwship In St. Johns 
college, eiunbridge, annexed to it ; 8 others, in the same 
college, revert to this school on failure of applicants of the 
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surname of Gilbert (th.it of founder) or Torbington ; and 
4 fuuiuled in Pembroke college, Cambridge, on (allure of, 
any boys being sent from the Ipswich grammar school ; 
the present revenue is 117/. a year ; It educates from 30 
to 40 scholars : 3 cbwity schools, founded in 1708, havo 
been joined to the national school, in which about 400 
boys are educated, of whom 148 we clothed by the 
charity : a Lancastrian school, and an endowed school 
founded in 1816ifor children of Quakers, with a library 
attached to it. The principal charitable institutions we, 
an hospital, founded by James I. ; several almshouses ; 
and the Essex and Colchester Hospital, built in 1820. A 
commodious theatre was erected in 1812 ; and there we 
literary and philosophical, medical, botanical, and mu- 
sical societies, all in a flourishing stata Mwket-days, 
'Wednesdays and Saturdays: the latter a large com mw- 
ket ; but general provisions' we on sale dally in the large 
and commodious market-place. There are iwge annual 
cWtle fairs on the 5th and 6th of July, 23d and 84th of the 
same month, and 30th Oct. and 3 foflowing days. 

Colchester is a liondlng por t, but the foreign imports 
we comparatively insignificant ; they consist chiefly of 
wine, oil-cake from Holland, and timber from the Baltic. 
The trade coastwise is more extensive, the imports 
being chiefly colonial produce, and home manufactures, 
from London ; with coals, Ac. from the northern counties: 
the exports, corn and malt. The river is navigable for 
vessels of 150 tons to **The Hythe,” a little below the town, 
where there is a custom-house and commodious quay, 
large warehouses, and bunding, coal, and timber ywds ; 
larger vessels (chiefly colliers) dischwge at Wlvenhoc, 
still lower down, Into lighters. There arc between 50 
and 60 vessels, of various sises, belonging to the port ; 
but besides these, a considerable number ssdl from the 
port that belong to the vwious smaller places lower down 
the Colne, which makes the shipping of Colchester 
apiiear greater than it really is.. The u}Ster fishery of 
the river has been long celebrated, and was granted to 
the burgesses by Richard I. ; it employs a considerable 
number of the inhab., and numerous small craft between 
the port and l.oiidon. There is a largo distillery at 
Hythe, ranking the fourth in the kingdom ; a rilk manu- 
factory in the town, established a few years since, em- 
ploys between 360 and 400 hands, chiefly females. The 
weaving of baize (introduced by the Flemings in the 
reign of Elizabeth) used formerly to be carried on to 
some extent, but has wholly ceased. At present, the 
rosperlty of the town mainly depends on its retail trade, 
y which an extensive agricultural district is supplied. * 
louring the last war a large militarj’ establishment was 
suuioned here, the withdrawal of which caused some 
deterioration, but at present it is thriving. Under the 
Municipal Act its boundaries are contracted to an area 
of about 2,000 acres immediately round the town ; and 
it is divided into 2 w'ards, and governed by a mayor, 

6 aldermen, and 18 counsellors. 

Colchester has (with some interruptions) returned 2 
mem. to the H. of C. from the 23d of Edw’ard I. Pre- 
viously to the Reform Act the right of election was 
vested in the free burgesses not receiving alms. The 
pari. bor. (co-extensive with the ancient liberties) ex- 
teuds over a space of 11,770 acres, divided by the Colne 
into two nearly equal parts. Number of houses worth 
10/ and upwaras, in 1831, 1,200; registered electors, 
1837-38, l,i76. The different parishes form a poor 
union, the average expenditure of which is 10,15.1/.; 
aim. val. of real prop, in 1815^2,137/. 

Colchester has claims to ffl^h antiquity, and is sup- 
posed by some to have been the Catnuioduuum of the 
Roman period, though this has been disputed ; there is, 
however, no place in the kingdom where more numerous 
Roman remains have been discovered. It had many 
monastic institutions previously to the Reformation ; of 
these, St John's Abb^, of which the noble gateway is 
the sole relic, was the chief. 

Colchester was made the scat of a suffragan bishop in 
the 26th Henry 'VI II. There were 2 consecrations only, 
the first in 1586, the other In 1592; on the death of the 
last diocesan, in 1607, no successor was nominated. In 
1648 the town was held by insurrectionary royalists, and 
endured a siege, by Fairfax, Of 1 1 weeks, when It was 
starved into surrender, and the leaders hung: half the 
fine subsequently levied appears to have been paid by 
Dutch refugees, who had escaped finm the Duke of 
Alva’s persecution. It gives the title of boron to the 
Abbot family. {Hist, and Descrip, qf Ctdehester, 2vols. 
8vo. Colchester ; WrigkPs Hist. Essex, i. ; A True Eeia^ 
tion of Siege qjTColchester, 8vo. 1799. ; Rep, t^MusUcipai 
and Boundatjf Commissioners,) 

COLDSTREAM, one of the border towns of Scot- 
land, CO. Berwick, on the Tweed, 14 m. S.W. Berwick- - 
upon-Twoed. Pop. 2,920. Foimerly the communication 
l>etween England and Scotland was here eflbcted Inr a ford, 
by which Edw. I. entered the latter with a powerml army 
in J29G ; and It continued to be the chief passage for the 
Scottish and English armies till the union of the crown 
in 1603. It was by this ford, also, that the Covenanters 
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Englttid tn 1640. A btidge of five «rchef now 
•pmn the river, forming one of the greateit thorough- 
wee between the two kln^ome. It w Irregularly bifilt, 
eafi quite Scotch in its appearance, and in eveiT other re- 
IjMek, though in the hnmediate vicinity or England. 
There ore no fewer than 32 Inns In the town I It has 
« weekly corn-market, and a monthly sheep and cattle 
market, botti of considerable importance. A considerable 
number of the inhab. are supposed to depend prindpidly 
on the smuggling of Scotch whisky into Enipand ; the 
dlflbrence of duty In favour of Scotland being 3t. 8d, 
per gallon. Poaching, both of game and salmon in the 
river. Is very common. The Tweed fishery at Cold- 
stream lets for 100/. a year. There is a par. church and 
2 Presbyterian dissenting chapels, S suDscrlption libra* 
ries, and four firieudly societies. The means of education 
are good. General Monck resided at Coldstream in 
1669-60, previously to his going to England and efibet- 
ing the Restoration. During his stay here, he raised 
a horse regiment, to which he gave the name of the 
** Coldstream Guards,*' whiph name the regiment still 
retains. This town enjoys a share of that matrimonial 
trade for which Gretna Green has been so long famous. 

COLERAINE, amarit. town and pari. bor. of Ireland, 
prov. Ulster, co. Londonderry, on the liower Bann, 4 m. 
hrom its mouth, and 47 m. N.N.W. Belfast. Pop., 1821, 
4,861 ; in 1831, 5,752. Pop. of par. in 1834,6,143, of whom 
1,441 were of the estab. church, 3,825 Prot. diss., and 877 
Horn. Cath. It was built and fortified by the Irish Society 
of Londom to whom the district was granted by James 1., 
in 1613. The town consists of a square, called the Dia- 
mond, a main street, and several others, in which are 
many well-built houses. A wooden bridge, constructed 
in 1716, and renovated in 1743, connects it with the 
suburb of Killowen or 'Waterside, on the W. bank of the 
Bann. The par. church is a large plain building. The 
Rom. Cath. chapel, an degant structure, is in Killowen. 
The other places of worship are, two for presl^erians, 
and one each for Methodists, Independents, and Seceders. 
“ The town is Improving and increasing ; house rent is 
not high, but very steady. Vessels of 200 tons may come 
up close to the bridge, and discharge their cargoes at Uie 
quay. Trade is considerably improved, owing, it is said, 
to tne im^ovoment of the harbour at Port Rush. (See 
below.) The manufactures in the town and immediate 
neighbourhood are trifling ; a few paper-mills luid some 
small tanneries. The tenures of houses arc leases of 
lives, renewable for ever, piling a septennial fine of one 
year's rent, but nothing at the tall of a life, and leases ot 
61 years. Originally there were walls surrounding the 
town, but these are obliterated." (Boundarv Jieport.) 

It has on endowed school built by the Irisu Society ; a 
town-hall, in which the municipal business is transacted ; 
and apartments are provided for a library, a news-room, 
and savings' bank, with a dispensary, loan fund, and a 
mendicity association. The corporation, under a charter 
of James I., in 1613, consists of a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 
burgesses, and an unlimited number of freemen ; its ju- 
risdiction extends over the town and liberties, the limits 
of which were fixed by the charter at 3 m. in every di- 
rection from the centre of the town. The corporation 
returned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. until the Union, 
since which it has sent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of Tl. 

The Boundary Act has prescribed a new limit for the 
pari, bor., including the town land called Coleraine, mid 
suburbs on the £. side of the river, and about an equal 
space on the W. side. ReMjitered electors (1888-39,) 219. 
The corporation holds araurt of record for pleas to any 
amount. General sessions for the co. are held in AprU 
and Oct. ; petty sessions on alternate Thursdays. 

Duty was pud, in 1836, on 5,212 bushels of malt, and 
96,157 gallons of whisky. There are numerous bleach- 
gr^s in the neighbourhood. The salmon and eel 
fisheries on the Bsmn, In the vicinity of the town, u-e 
very valuable. The former is let at 750/. a year, and its 
produce, which amounted Jn 1836, to 76 tons, Is sent, 
packed in ice, to Llveroool. The eel-fishery lets for 
about 1,200/. a year. The principal trade is in the 
export of corn and meal, provisions, Including pork, 
linens of a fine kind, called ** Goleraines," Ac. The total 
value of the exports, in 1836, was estimated at 105,685/. 
The gross customs* revenue, in 1837, amounted to 5,785/. 
The post-office revenue, in 1830, was 1,263/., and in 1836, 
1,4611. Branches of the Provincial, Bel&st, Northern, 
and Agricultural Banks, were opened in 1827, 1834, and 
1886. The trade of the town was much imltoded by the 
bar at the mouth of the river, which had i>ut 9 ft. water 
over it at springs, and 6 at neaps ; but this defect has 
been. In a great degree, obviated the formation of a 
harbour, already alluded to, at Port Rush, 4 m. N.E. 
the mouth of the Bonn, in which vessels drawing 17ft. 
water may anchor, being sheltered by a projecting rock 
ftom the swell of the ocean. Tlie outmy on this harbour 
has amounted. In alt, to about 18,0001. ; and it now alfords 
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wlek, Birmingham dtv., bond. Hemdftmham. Area oi 
par., 6,200 acres. Pop. (1831 ) 1,863. The town derives 
Its name ftt>m its being situated on a hlU, near the Cole, 
7 m. E. Birmingham. It has a handsome Gothic church 
with a lofty rolre, several good houses, and a school sup- 
ported out of lands purchased by the inhab; after the d»- 
Bolution of the monasteries. 

COLLUMPTON, a town and par. of England, co. 
Devon, hund. Hayrldge, 19 m. N.E. Exeter. Area of 
par., 5,790 acres. Pop., 1821, 3,410; 1831, 3,813. The 
town is situated in an extensive vale beside the Culm, a 
tributary of the Exe, and consists of one large street, 
along the road iVom Exeter to Bath, and' of several 
smaller streets diverging ftom it on either side ; many 
of the houses are ancient, and some of them favourable 
specimens of their day. The church, originally col- 
legiate, is a spacious structure, in the later polntM style, 
with a lofty and highly ornamented tower, and a beau, 
tlful chapel attache. There are 7 dissenting chapels ; 
a national school, in which above 200 boys and ^rls are 
educated; with other schools, and several ciltenBive 
charities. Market, Saturdays; fairs', first WedneBd.ays 
in May and N ov. , for cattle and cloth . There is a woollen 
mill ; and the manufacture of narrow woollen cloths and 
serges employs a considerable portion of the pop., though 
the business be much declined. There is also, in the 
immediate viciuity, a paper-mill, 2 large flnur-mills, and 
4 tan-yards. A monthly session for the district is held 
in the town. 

COLMAR (an. Columbaria^ or Coltnaria)^ a city of 
France, dep. Haute Rhin, of which It is the caii., in a 
fertile plain, on the banks of two tributaries of the 111, 
36m. N.N.E. Strasbourg, and 234 m. E.S.K. Paris; 
lat. 480 4' 44" N., long. 7° 22' 26" E. Pop. (ex. com.) 
13,867. *It was fortified previously to 1673, when Louis 
XIV. destroyed its defences, and united it to tlie dominions 
of the Frencli crown; it is now surrounded only by 
boulevards, phanted with trees and serving for public 
walks. It is tolerably well built, but contains few public 
edifices deserving of notice. 'I'he principal are the cathe- 
dral, built in 1363, the theatre, and prison. The otiier 
public buildings and establishments are, the hall of 
justice, city-hall, prefecture, college, with a public library 
containing (Hugo) 60,000 vols. and several paintings by 
Albert Durer and others : the deaf and dumb asylum, 
civil and military hospitals, church of the Dominic.aii 
convent, now a cuni-hall, Protestant church, and museum, 
containing, amongst other curiosities, a remarkable 
ata-olitc, which descended near Ensisheim in 1492, and 
originally weighed 260 French pounds. 

Colmar is environed by pleasant walks, gardens, and 
countiy houses ; and possesses an orangery and depart- 
mental nursery grounds. It is the seat of a royal court, 
and of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce. 
It has numerous manufactures of cotton stiiflk and 
printed goods, a largo cotton and silk riband factory, 
l)esides others of cutlery, paper, brushes, combs, leather, 
&c. ; and an extensive trade in Iron, spices, drugs, and 
wine, which, with its manufactured goods, it exports 
largely to Switzerland. The Columbaria of the Romans 
is believed to have replaced the more ancient Argentu- 
aria. This town was several times destroyed by the 
barbarians, and In after times suffored greatly during the 
wars between the houses of Hapsburg and Nassau. The 
Swedes took it la 1632. (Hugo^ Haut-RhiUt ^c.i Diet, 
du Commerce.) 

COLMENAR DE OREJA, a town of Spain, prov. 
Toledo, 18 m. K.N.E. Araqjuez. Pop. 6,400. It con- 
tains a fine church, two convents and two hospitals ; and 
is finely situated in a plain productive of wine, oil, and 
fruit. It has manufkcluros of woollens, pottery, and 
Spanish rush : and mill-stones, and fine white stone for 
building, are founcHn the vicinity. 

COLNE, a market town and chapeliy of England, 
co. Lancaster, hund. Blackburn, par. Wiialloy, on the 
Colne, an affiuent of the Colder, 26 m. N. Man- 
chester, 15 m. N.E. Blackburn, and 9 m. B. Cli. 
theroe. Area of chapelry, 8,050 acres. Pop. (1821) 
7,274; (1831) 8,060. This is a place of great anti- 
‘ ; but antiquaries are undedoed whether it be the 

ifo of the Romans, or the Cuhne of the Saxons. 

Bfa^ Roman coins have been found here ; and Castor 
Cliff; about 1 m. distant, retains evident traces of a mill- 
tary station, having a regular quadrangular rampart, 
surrounded by a fosse. The town is situated on an emi- 
nence, on a tongue of land formed by the river and the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal, which passes through a tun- 
nel about 1 m. firom the place, and is surrounded hy the 
fine grazing dlstr. of Craven. It is a brisk secon£>rate 
town, and has of late years been greatly improved. It is 
well siqi^ed with water by pipes from Floss spring, 
9 m. E. The parochial chapel of St. Bartholomew, sup- 
posed to be coeval with the reign of Hen. I., butrepaired 
in that of Hen. VIIL, and more recently lffiil815, is 
Muivooally said to be a ** spacious and decent Ibilding." 
The Methodists, Baptists, Independents, andMngham- 
itos, have places of worship. A gallery in the first named 
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of these gate way in 1777, from the pressure of the 
crowd assembled to hear John Wesley, the founder of 
the society, preach on its opening; but though many 
wcfte Iniured by the accident, no lives were lost. A free 
OTammar-Bchoul, rebuilt in 1812 by subscription, on the 
site of one more ancient, educates 6 boys ; Arthbiihop TU- 
lotson was a pupil in it. The co magistrates hold sessions 
nere, and a constable fur the gov. of the place is chosen 
annually by the ratc.payers. The lord of the manor 
holds a court baron, and courts leot or halmote are held 
in May and OctT This is one of the tnost ancient scats 
of the woollen manufacture : a fulling-mill existed in 1311, 
and about the same period a coal-mine was worked in the 
vicinity. In addition to the woollen fabrics, shalloons, 
calamancoes, and tammies were made In considerable 
quantities ; and a piece-hall, on the principle of those at 
Bradford and Halifax, was erected in 1775. It is a sub- 
stantial stone building, containing 2 rooms, each lG2ft. by 
42 ft. The upper room has been used for nearly 40 years 
for the sale of woollens during the fairs, and, owing to the 
decline of the worsttxl tr.ide, the whole building k now 
thrown open foi; the sale of general merchandise on the 
same occasions. The cotton trade having been intro- 
duced towards the close of last century, has nearly 
siiprseded tlie woollen tr.idc, and the pop. is now 
principally employed In manuhicturing cotton goods 
for the Manchester market. The sjiinning power Is 
chiefly water supplied in abuntbuice from the streams, 
steam-engines being used to obviate their occasional 
failure. The first power-loom was introduced into the 
distr. in 18:12. In 1835 there were 11 steam-engines in 
I he distr., 7 for spinning cotton, 1 for power-looms, and 
3 for collieries. The canal already noticed .'ill’ords a 
ready mode of convevance for the coal, slate, lime, and 
stone raised here. Markets on Wednesday : fairs. 


last >Aedncsday of the month for cattle and cloth. 
' naitie's Lancashir 
COLOGNE, or 


( Baine's Lancashire, ^c . ) 

COLN, an ancient and celebrated 


same name, and now of the Hhine prov., andofareg. 
and clrc. of the same, on the left bank of the llhlne : 
lat. 50^^ .W 21" N., long. (J® 55' 1.5" B. Pop. ( JH;17) 66,179, 
having increased about a third in the course of the 
present century. It is connected by a bridge of bo/ds 
with the town of Deutz, on the opposite side of the 
river ; is built in the form of a crescent, close to the 
water; and Is strongly fortified. The wiUls have a 
number of towers <) la Mmitalcmhcrt, and form a circuit 
of nearly 7 m.; but a part of the included sjiaco is laid 
out in pron'cmulcR, gardens, &c. But though finely 
situated on the hanks of a nolfic rivor on a slightly ele- 
vated ground, Cologne has many wood houses, and is 
proverbiallj ill-huilt and filthy. The best of its streets 
are inferior to Tooley Street, in London, or to the Cow- 
gate, of ICdinburgh. Great antiquity, no improvement, 
and confinement withbi walls, have made it what; it is. 
“ Stagnating pools, sufficient to produce a direful tiestl- 
leiice, lie unheeded in every thoroughfare beneath the 
strong glare of the summer sun. The quay, inste.'id of 
being disposed for wharfs and warehouses, is a strip o‘ 
mod outside the lofty walls, and destitute of any accom- 
modation for traffic ; tlic whole physical condition of the 
place Is, in short, disgraceful.*' {Chambers's Holland, 
. ^c. p.49.) We are surprised that the Prussian govern- 
ment does not interfere to introduce a better state 
f)f things ; a little vigorous exertion on its part would 
serve to clean this Augean stable. But notwithstanding 
Its filth, Cologne has in it much to interest the traveller. 
The cathedral or minster of St. Peter, a vast and 
imposing but Incomplete Gothic edifice, was begun 
about the year 1248. It is about 400 ft. in length, and 
the choir rises to the height of 180 ft. : it is now being 
repaired and renovated at the expense of the king of 
Prussia. The church of St. Mary is remarkable for its 
antiquity, and that of St. Peter for the famous altar- 
piece painted by Rubens. Several of the other churches 
are also interesting, particularly that of St Geffeon. 
The town-house Is a fine old building. The hall for 
the courts of justice was erected in 1824. In the arsenal 
arc preserved many curious specimens of ancient 
armour. Cologne is the seat of an archbishopric, of the 
provincial authorities, and of the couits of appeal for the 
province. Its university, established In 1^, was sup- 
pressed during the occupation of the country by the 
French. But at present the city has two gymnasiums 
or colleges — one for Catholics, to which is attached a 
veiT valuable library, and one for Protestants ; there is 
besides an archleplscopal seminary for the education of 
clergroaen, a normal school, a commercial school, Ac. ; 
a public library, with numerous literary Institutions, 
a theatre, Ac. Manufactures important; they consist 
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Pop. 
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Pop. 

Nbw CiKANADA- 
1. Jsthniiis orl 
I’anniiia J 
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4A ('aucd 
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^eou 
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40.000 
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(Cuenca 

70.000 

20.000 
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Total pop.ln 1827 
Ditto in 18.34 


,2,786,000 

13,187,000 

1 




being the well known eau de Cologne, This city has a 


^ COLOMBIA. m 

iSj good port on the Rhine, and is the principal entre- 
pdt of tliQ extensive and increasing eommeroe between 
the Netherlands and the countries Included within the 
German customs* union. Rubens was born in Cologne 
in 1577, and several of its churches are onuunented with 
some of his elusf,^eeu9re§, 

Cologne was anciently called Ofpidum Ubiorum, fk’om 
lU being the chief town of the Ubll, a German tribe. 
A Roman colony was planted in It oj Agrippina, the 
duighter of Germanlcus, who was borfi in it ; hence it 
obtained the name oi AgHnpina Cohmia, and latterly of 
Colonia and Cologne. {Tacit, Annat, lib, gli. § 27.; 
Cetlarii Notit. Orbis Antiqui, L p.3B7.) In the middle 
ages, Cologne was much more populous and wealthy 
than at present. It was for a lengthened period one of the 
most important cities belonging to the Hanseatic league. 
It suffered much at different periods firom the intole- 
rance of its magistrates, by whom all Protestants were 
expelled from the city In lul8. 

COL051BIA, a vast country of S. America, of which 
it occupies the N. part, between lat. 120 25' N. and fp S., 
and long. 60° and 83° W. ; having N. the Caribbean Sea, 
E. British Guiana and Brazil, S. Brazil and Peru, and 
W. the Pacific Ocean and the repub. of central Ame- 
rica; length, E. to W., 1,320 m^ breadth, N. to S., 
LOHOm.; area 1,155,000 so. m. Pop. (1834) 3,187,000. 
Since 1831, Colombia has been divided into th'e three 
Independent republics of Ecuador or Equator, New 
Granada, and Venezuela; the first occupying the S., 
the second the central and N.W., and the last the E. 
parts of the country. We are possessed of little au- 
thentic information respecting their statistics ; but, 
according to the best information, they ore at present 
(1839) divided as follows : — 


Bogota is the capital of New Granada, Caraccas o< 
Venezuela, and Quito of Ecuuidor. {Encyc. Americana: 
American Almanac, 1839 : Weimar Almanac.) 

.Colombia is naturally dfVldcd into 3 distinct zones, or 
tracts country. The first coninrises the country be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean Sea and the 
Andes ; the second, the mountainous region ; the third, 
the immense savannahs which stretch S. and E. from 
the Andes to the neighbourhood of the river Amazon, 
and the mountains which border on the Orinoco. 
Colombia has as much as 2,000 m. of coast on the Ca- 
ribbean Sea and the Atlantic, and l,2C0m. on the Pacific. 
The former is a great deal more indented with bays and 
Inlets than the latter: the principal are the gulphs of 
Faria, Maracaybo, and Darien, on the Caribbean Sea : 
with Panama, Choco, and the Gulph of Guayaquil, 
on the Pacific. Several islands belonging to Colombia 
surround its coast ; as those of Margarita, Tortuga, Ac. 
( Veneroela) ; I. Rey, Quito, Ac. (N. Granada) ; and 
Puna (Ecuador). (Hotf’s Cofomhta, Ac. pp. 26—28.; Mod. 
Trav. xxvll. 7. Ac.) 

MoutStains — The great Cordillera of the Andes enters 
the prov. of Loxa from the S., between lat. 4 ° and 5° S • 
in 2° 28* S., where It is bearly 15,000 ft. in h^ht, it dlvldM 
into two parallel ridges, in the elevated valley between 
which, 9,d00ft. above the level of the sea, Quito Sd 
other towns are situated. E. of this valley rise the sum- 
mlts of Copaurcu, 16,380, Tunguragua. 1<7'J0, Cotopaxi. 
17,960, and Guyambu, 18,180 ft. ; and on Its WiSde 
those of Chimborazo. 20,100, Henisa. 16,303. and Peti 
chincha, 15,380 ^ > xli covered with perpetual 

roows, from amidst which torrents of flame md lava 
have frequently burst, and desolated the surrounding 
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temUf, Thaie two noKU alfawwtrdi mite t but lAr channel about 2 leagUM broad «nd < long- (drcHAUA* 
1^ Ka, igam aepM^o eodoging the lofty vallw of Pm- oaybo.) The Lake of Valencia, which is the next in im- 
tm, vound^ fay active volcanoes of Asufsal, portance, is largerthan that of Neufchatelin Switzerland: 

Gfnqifaal, m., and the extinct one of Chiles. * Beyond there are others, both in the plains and in the mountain- 
Paitoabtlie Cordilleras consist of three ranges, the most ous rerions ; the most celebrated of them is that of 
Wn the d^atton of which Is generally less than 6,000ft., Guatavlta, not far from Bogota, into which, it is affirmed, 
follow! tito coast of the Pai^c, and terminates in the large sums were thrown by the natives during the period 
Ictlnnas of Panama; the central range is interposed of tlie Spanish conquests. Some extensive salt marshes 
between the valleys of the Cauca and Magdalena rivers, are to be met with in dififarent parts of the N.W. coast. 

terminates near Mompox, between lat. 9<^and 10^ N.; (Jtfoif. Tran. .vol.xxvlL ; Account qfCotonUtia^ pp. ]9~26.) 
and the Uiiid, being the most B. and highest range, es- Minerab. —Hie Cordilleras teem with metalUc wealth : 

tends to the extremity of the Parian promontory, in long, and though imperfiectlv explored, have already product 
63^ £. THis last-named range divides the waters which large quantities of gold, silver, platina, mercury, copper, 
flow into the Orinoco on its E.,- ftom the Magdalena, lead, and iron : the gold is mostly obtained by washing 
Zulla, Tocuyo, &c., and their affluents, on its W. side, the auriferous soil, and comes chiefly from the provs. 
Many of its summits reach above the limit of perpetual of Choco, Antioquia ,and Popayau ; silver is found in 
snow ; and it has numerous lower summits, called pa- the prov. of Pamplona, and the valley of the Cauca ; 
ramotf which rise to 10,000 or 12,000 ft. above the level platina, on the coast of the Pacific ; mercury and ciuna- 
of the sea, and are constantlv enveloped in damp and thick bar, in several parts, as well as lead; and iron and pic- 
fogs. The city of Bogota, 6,100 ft. above the sea, is built coal in abundance near Bogota: copper, in great plenty, 
on a table-land formed by this mountain range, as are the is found, especially at Aroa, in hiew Granada. There 
towps of Nirgua, San Felipe el Fuerte, Barquesimeto, are mines of rock salt in the mountains N.E. of Bogota, 
•ad Tocuyo ; but these are at a much lower elevation and caves producing nitre near the** lake Guavltu. 
than Bogota, the mountains decreasing in height very Hot sulphureous springs abound in several parts ; 
considerably N. of Merida. The mean elevation of the those of Las 'J'rincheras, about 10 m. from Valencia, are 
Andes in Colombia is about 11,100ft.; their altitude is belim'ed to be the hottest hitherto discovered, excepting 
greatest near the Muator. In Venesuela, between tbe« those of Urljino in Japan. Columbia abounds in stu- 
parailels of S^’andT^ S. lat., there is another mountain pendous natural wonders: amongst the rest are the 
system, unconnected with the Andean, ftom which it is natural bridges of Icononzo, not far iVom Bogota ; the 
■eparatod by the Orinoco, and the plains of Caraccas, fall of Tequendam.i, the loftiest cataract, and the Silla de 
Varlnas, and those In the E. parts of New Granada. This Caracea*^ the loftiest cliff yet discovered ; the cavern of 
system has been called the Cordillera,or Sierra of Parlma. Caripe or Guacliaro, Ac. {Humboldt's Pers, Harr, and 
It is less a chain than a collection of granitic mountains. Researches ; Delabechc's Geolog. Manual^ pp. 410, 411.; 
separated tiy* small plains, and not uniformly disposed in Present State qf Colombia^ pp. 207—314.) 
lines; its mean height is not above 3,500(1., although The r//mu/c of the country bet wcim the Cordillera and 
some summits rise to upwards of 8,000 ft. above the level the Caribbean Sea is extremely hot, and generally un- 
of the sea. {Humbofdt's Personal Nar. and Researches j healthy. In the valley of the Orlnuco the heat is also 
JiaWs Colombiat pp. 2—6. ; Mod. Trav. vol. xxvii.) intense ; but this tract is not so insalubrious as the sea 
jPfoifss.— Colombia Includes the most northerly of the coast, and is often refreshed by strong breezes. The 
three great basins of the S. American continent, the middle region possesses every gradation of temperature. 
Llanos nf Varlnas and Caraccas : which, like the Pam- according to elevation ; when at the level of Che sea, the 
pas of Buenos Ayres, consists of savannahs or stei}pes thermometer has been found to stand at 116° Fah. ; at the 
d(wotd of large trees. These, in the rainy season, appear height of 4,600 ft, it has descended to 77° ; at 8,000 ft. to 
flrom the high lands as a boundless extent of verdure, but 60° ; at 9,000 ft. high, it becomes extremely cold ; and at 
in time of drought they are a complete desert. Humboldt 15,760 ft., all vemtatlon ceases. At Caraccas, most rain 
remarks, that ** there Is something awftil, but sad and firils in April, May, jind June: Doc., Jan., Feb., arc the 
gloomy, in the uniform aspect of these steppes. 1 know months of greatest drought. Violent storms, accom- 
not,'* he says, '* whether the first sight of the Llanos ex- panted with thunder and lightning, are frequent at 
cites less astonishment than thatHif the Andes. The plains Maracaybo. Earthquakes are very common ; many took 
tif the W. and N. of Europe present but a feeble Image of place at the end or the last century, and one in 1812 
these. All around us the plains seemed to ascend overthrew most of the principal towns on the N. coast, 
towards the sky; and that vast and profound solitude with great destruction of human life. Intermittent, 
appeared like an ocean covered with sea-weeds.'* The putrid, and bilious fevers and dysenteries, are the roost 
chief characteristic of these steppes, like those of N. prevalent diseases on the coast; goitre is nearly universal 
Asia, is the absolute want of hills and inequalities. An In the mountainous regions. {Hail's Colombia^ pp.6— 10., 
uninterrupted flat of 180 leagues extends from the mouths Account of Colombia^ pp. 13—18. ; Mod. Trav. vol . xxvii.) 
of the Orinoco to Araure and Osplnos ; and from San Vegetable Products, — The vast forests that line the 
Carlos to the savannahs of the Caqueta for 200 leagues, shores of the rivers, and cover the mountains, abound 
This resemblance to the surface of the sea strikes the with fine timlier, which would yield a large revenue, if 
imagination most powerfully where the plains are al- the means of transit to the coast were better. Maho- 
togMher destitute of palm-trees, and where the moiin- gany, cedars, and an infinite number of woods of great 
tains of the shore and of the Orinoco are so distant thift beauty and durability, a very hard species of oak (Quer- 
they cannot be seen. Occasionally, however, fractured cus cerus^ I.lnn.), iron- wood, ebony of various kinds ; 
strata of sandstone, or compact limestone, stand 4 or 5 ft. Nicaragua, Brazil, and numerous other dye-woods ; the 
higher than the plain, and extend for 3 or 4 leagues along cocoa and other palms ; bananas, plantains, gigantic mi- 
lt ; and convex eminences, of a very trifling height, sepa- mosas, &c., are found in profusion. Humboldt observes, 
rote the streams which flow to the (xiast from those that ** It might be said that the earth, overloaded with plants. 
Join the Orinoco. The phenomena of the mirage^ and does not allow them space enough to unfold themselves, 
the apparitions of large lues, with an undulating syrikee. The trunks of the trees are every where concealed under 
may nrequently be observed. These savannahs are a thick carpet of verdure ; and if we carefully trans- 
watered by the numerous streams which form the Meta, planted the Orchfdte, the pipers^ and the pothos, which a 
the Apure, and finally the Orinoco ; and the periodical single courbaril or American fig-tree nourishee. we 
overflowings of which convert the whole country, during should cover a vast extent of ground." Venesuela is, 
fbor months of the year, into an inland sea. The equally ^erally speaking, more fertile and richly wooded than 
well-watered plains of Ecuador are intersected by nu- New Granada. Manmves and Cacti grow tliick upon the 
merous large branches of the Amason, and form a part coast ; the tamarind, date, and various other tropical 
of the great central basin of the continent {HumboldVs fruits, are nearly every where plentiful and the Ficus gi- 
Pen, Jfarr,, 4rc.; Halit P. 8. ; Mod. Trav., pp. 19—21. gon^ sometimes reaches the height of 100 feet, llie 
226—230.) cocol-nut. Indigo, cotton, tobacco, yam and potato, are 

JIforra.— The chief are the Amazon, which, in the indigenous to Colombia, as are vanilla, cassia-fistula, 
earlier part of its course, runs almost entirely through cochineal, Ac. : the prov. of Loxa and Mariquito are 
Ecuador, near its S. border; and the Orinoco, whi^, famous for their clncnona bark; cusparia, sarsaparilla, 
together with all its branches, is wholly included within sassafrras, squills, storax, and a multitude of other me- 
the territories of Venesuela and New Granada. Besides dlcinal plants, gums, resins, and balsams, are natives of 
these, there are the Magdalena, Cauca, Atrato, Zulio, this countr^f Arborescent ferns of an enormous size are 
Toci^ and Ouarapiche, whose waters ^ to the Carib- met with ; and the earth in some parts is -covered with 
bean Bee; the Patfa, Mira, Esmeralda, and Guayaquil gramlneoua plants occasionally 30 ft. high. (Humboldt* s 
livera folUng into the Pacific ; the Yapura, Putumayo, Pers. Nar. and Researdus i Mod. Trav . ; HaWs Colam- 
N^pOi.Pi8uena, PastoBO, Marona, Suitiaao, Huolli^ fife, pp. 30,31. Ac. ; Account qf Colombia, pp.l44 — 158.) 
Ae., affluents of the Amaaon ; the Guaviare, Meta, Arauca, Animals . — Nature has been equally prodigal of anl- 

Apore, with Ita numerous branches, Ventuarl, Canra, mal aa of vegetable life.. Jaguars, tapirs, wild horses, 
Canmy, Ac., which discharge themselves into the Oil- hogs, deer In Immense numbers, wild dogs, and mon- 
npGo ; and the Cayuni, which passes Into the territory of keys of diflfarent kinds, are amongst the most common 
Brittzh Gula^ quadnq>e(l> ; u vultures, parrots, and parroquets, In’ trge 

The most eonsiderkble is that of Maracaybo, flocks, macaws, scarlet cardinals, flamingoes, pelLws, 
which U rather a kind of Inland fireih water sea, and and an abundance of water-fowl, are plentiful ^ong 
dommuulcatos with the gulph of the same name by a liirda. Immapse alligators inhabit the larger rivers, ana 
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llanos, where, together with large serpents of various 
kinds, they lie buried in the mud during the dry sea- 
son, and revive at the first appearance of the rains. The 
rivers and lakes are well stocked with fish; and the 
stagnant pools In the llanos abound with the gymnotus, 
or electrical eel (For a description of this remarkable 
animal, see HwmboldVs Per*. Farr, \ or Mod. 

Traof, xxvil. 233—237.) Scorpions, millipedes, scolopen- 
dras, termites, mosquitoes, and myriads of other insects 
abound : the pearl oyster inhabits several parts of* the 
coast. (HumboWi Mod. Trav., $c.) 

The itaces of People are said to have been distributed 
as follows in : — 



N* (inasda 
(Cennu). 

'Venezuela 

(offldel 

Statement)- 

Betiador 

(Setinietc). 

Total. 

White* 

Indian* 

Free coloured- 
Slaves 

168.700 

84,660 

ann/KX) 

807,000 

4S.X,00C. 

60,000* 

167.000 

893.000 
42,000 

8A)00 

1A16,000 

976,060 

64,8,700 

16^360 

Total 

1,687,100 

900,000 

600,000 

87,100 


The Carribs are the ruling Indian tribe; they are 
tall, of a reddish copper colour, with dark intelligent 
eyes, and a grave expression of features. They raise 
tiie flesh of their legs and thighs in long stripes, and 
shave most of the hair from their heads ; but do not 
flatten the forehead, as is customary with the other trilies 
along the Orinoco. Since the revolution, all the Indian 
tribes have been declared free ; and the rest of the pop. 
become free in 1840. i American Almanact 1839 ; Etiepc. 
Americana.) 

Agriculture^CocoA, coflbo, cotton, Indigo, sugar, 
tobacco, hides, cattle, and Brasll>wood, are the principal 
articles of culture and commerce : the grain, and the 
nutritious roots known in the West Indies by the name 
of ground provisions, are produced only iu sufllcient 
quantities for home consumption. Maize is grown 
every where, and, when ripe, is pounded in wooden mor- 
tars into a coarse meal ; there being no more peri%:t 
machinery for grinding It. Wheat is grown on the 
higher lauds, especially in New Crimada, wtiere it suc- 
ceeds as well as in Kngland, and often yields 40 bushcll 
an acre : two crops may be produced in a year. A substi- 
tute for bread Is found in cassava, which is procured, by 
a process similar to that for making starch, from tiie yuca 
root : the plantain is to the mass of the natives wiiat tlic 
potato has braomc to the fioor of Ireland ; the rice of 
Colombia is indiflbrent. Cocoa (properly the cacao nut) 
is principally grown InT Venezuela, on the low rich soil 
of the cotut, in Varinas, and near Guayaquil. It does 
not come into full bearing till alter eight or nine years' 
growth ; but after that, continues in produce iVom 20 to 
30 years, bearing two crops a year, with little troulile or i 
expense. Previously to the revolutign, Venezuela 
yii-ldcd nearly 200,000 fanegas*, of 1 10 lbs each, the value 
oi which was nearly 5,000,000 dollars : this quantity at 
tliat time was two thirds of all the cacao then made 
use of. The cultivation of cacao has however dimin- 
ished; that of coffee having been in part substituted 
fur it. Coffee has licen introducedrlnto almost all the 
temperate valleys of Venezuela, and the prov. of Santa 
Martha and Mariquita in New Granada ; out its culture 
is conducted with less care than In the W. Indian islands. 
Its produce and the trade in it have, however, increased 
rapidly since the revolutionary war, and it now forms by 
far the greatest article of export. Cotton is grown in afi 
parts ol the country ; but principally in the valleys of 
Aragua, and the provs. Cartagena and Maracaybo. The 
produce is said to be Inferior in quality to that from the 
uplands of N. America ; which is in great measure owing 
to the defective mode generally followed of cleaning 
and depriving It of the seed. In the prov. Cartagena, 
tiie plant is grown upon newly cleared land, between 
siii'cuBsive crops of maize. Before the revolution, the 
quantity exported from Caraccas amounted to between 
2,0U0,()00 or 3,000,000 lbs. ; and the export from the coast 
of New Graiuula was still greater ; at present, its growth 
fur export is Insignlflcant. ludigo is cultivated princl- 
I>ally in the valleys of Aragua and the prov. Varinas, and 
formerly was exported in large quantities ; but the com- 

C tion in this article, which British skill and capita) 
produced in Hlndostan, materially affects this branch 
of agriculture. The tobacco of Cnraccos is greatly 
superior to that of Virginia, yielding only to that of 
Cuba and tlie Rio Negro ; in some places, as at Cumiu 
nacoa, it is even superior to the latter. Under the 
Spanish regime, the culture and sale of tobacco were 
monopolised by the government. All individuals author- 
ised to raise it were registered, and the entire produce 
was brought to the government depbts {estaneos), and 
sold to its agents at a certain fixed price, who amln sold 
it to the consumer at a large advance. The Colombian 
congress originally abolished this among other mono- 
polies ; M finding that they could not s|)are the revenue, 
W A fluaegH of Uuiil is alNiut ocivt Etqdlsh* 


I of whiclf it was productive, it was again revived. 'I'he 
I cultivation 6f the plant had, however, from some cause or 
other, so much declined, tlmt the revenue derived from 
the monopoly censed tpbeof any material importance t 
and a law passed the congress for its aboUrion, on the I st 
of June, 1834. The works (in^’ches) erected in dUferent 
parts of the county for the fabrication of sugar were 
mostly destroyed during the revolutionary war, and very 
few of them nave since been repaired. No s^ar is now 
exported, and the half inspissated juice of the cane is 
only used for confectionery, or is eaten py the natives 
with their chocolate. . _ 

* From what has been said, it will beevident that Colom- 
bia is a country of great natural riches, suffpred to lie for 
the most pdrt waste. 'Were its inhabitants of on active 
and industrious disposition, and its resources developed 
even in a moderate degree, it would be one of the richest 
and most important countries in the world. Previoualj^ 
to the arrival of Columbus, the horse and ox were 
unknown in the New World ; but the llanos ore. now 
covered with herds of both. M. Depone, in the early 
part of the present century, estimated that there were, 
from the mouths of the Orinoco to the lakh Maracaybo; 
1,200,000 oxen, 180,000 horses, and 90,000 mules ; an 
estimate which Humboldt thought too low Sheep and 
goats are plentiful in the table-lands of Bogota, &c. ; 
animal fuod is cheap and much consumed ; and hides, 
wool, and cheese, form a principal portion of rural pro- 
duce. Agriculture generally is In a very low state, and 
the government liave been lately desirous to promote its 
improvement by encouraging foreign settlers, and dispos- 
ing of the waste lands to them at a low rate, and 
exempting them for a period from taxes. Few people 
possess estates of 5,000f. a year ; 5,000 dollars a^e reckoned 
a good income. Near Pamplona the groundl are sur- 
rounded with stone wall hedges, whi^ give an air of 
proprietorsliip not oltcn seen ; and in the valley of 
Sermze (New Granada), a similar plmi is adopted, and 
cultivation is in a tolerably advanced stage. Commonly, 
however, the natural Indolence of the natives precludes 
this, and "the Coloinbiaii wlio can eut beef and plan, 
tains, and smoke cigars as he swings in his hammock, 
is possessed uf almost every thing his habits qualify him 
to enjoy, or wiiirh his ambition prompts him to attain 
— the poor have little less, the rich scarcely covet more.'* 
In the llanos the indolence of the inhabitants is such that, 
after having suffered for half the year from^inuadations, 
they patiently expose themselves during the other half to 
the most distressing want of water, though they know 
that almost every where they may obtain a good supply 
at 10 feet below the surface of the earth. The fertility 
of the soil and the warmth of the climate have, in fact, 
indisposed and unfitted the people for any vigorous 
exertion. ( Huniboldi ; Mod. Trav. g Hall, Sgc.) 

Pearl Fisheries — Along the coast many of the inhabit* 
ants subsist as fishermen ; bartering the fish they, catch 
for maize and other inland produce. There are* three 
pearl fisheries ; two on the shores of the Atlantic, aud 
one on those of the Pacific. I'he first are situated on 
the coast of the islands Margarita, Cubagua, and Coche, 
and at the mouth of the Klo Hacha : in the 16th century 
they were much celebrated, and yielded pearls %o the 
value of half a million dollars annually. The pearls of 
this coast are remarkable for their beautiful plmr of 
light, in which they are much superior to those of the 
East. The other fishery is at Panama: all of them are 
now much neglected, and do not yield more than 180,000 
dollars a year. The Indians of Cariaco have a singudar 
method of catching wild-fowl, which may here be 
noticed: they leave calabashes continually Boating on the 
water, that the birds may bo accustomed to the sight of 
them. ** When they wish to catch aqy of these wild 
fow'l, they go into the water with their heads covered 
each with a calabash, in which they make two holes for 
seeing through. They thus swim towards the birds, 
throwing a handfiil of maize on the water from time to 
time, the grains of which scatter on the surihee. The 
birds approach to feed on the maize, and at that moment 
the swimmer seizes them by the feet, pulls them under 
water, and wrings their necks before they can moke the 
least movement, or by their noise, spread an alarm 

among the flock nlany have no other trade in tiie 

neighbourhood of large towns, and dally take multitudes 
of Uiese birds, which they sell at a low rate." (J/ttm- 
botdt*s PersJfarr. 11. 2« 1. 276 ; Present State of Coiantbia, 
pp. 322, 323. ; HaWs Colombia, pp. 28, 29. : Mod. Trav., 
xxvii.30.54,55,&c.) 

dfiinsphcterrs.— Such of these as are not merely do- 
mestic, are chiefly leather, hammocks, baizes, blankets, 
coarse cloths of various kinds, hats, and salt ; but none 
of them is of any importance. The principal salt worka 
are at Araya and Santa Martha. The whole proeeaxli 
left to nature, and consists simply in the washmg 61 ua 
murlatiferous soil by the rains,' into shallow basins, 
where the salt Is found incrusfed, after evaporation. In a 
state of great purity. The common pottery Is rude, and 
, made by Indian women only. At Caripe, oU Is manii- 
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tilt Indiani, from the fat of young guaditro 
Ui^ and on the Magdalena, the negroea ■toff their 
idUoea ’vlth the wool obtained flrom the fruit of Ae 
mahagua (tepnlM). frueh espe^ti often aupidy the 
Jdaee of hatter maaubeturei, all of which muat be pro- 
* laratlvely scarce and 


1 comparanvely scarce ana 

ear. t^eAlVwe. / MumboUij 
2V^.».The porta of La Oua^ Wo del Kacha, 
Santa Martha, cAm, Chagres, r^rto-Cabdlo, 
Panama, and Guyaqiw, are those most frequented 1^ 
foreign traders. The Imports and exports of Veneauela, 
in wnteh most of the foreign trade of Colombia is con- 
centrated, were in 1833414 as follows;^ 


ifoods - 

ntto ■ 

IWodiim ditto 

[Floor - 
Pork 

OthM Imporu 


Vahit. 


isWndigo' 


ito^rar 

lSt3,447| 

|1,181,048| 


l»,M6,4H| 


- 11/M».684 
. 64NM,9ia 

iia|D«r' oodi ' 17 6OT*8 a| 


Total - 


Valiw. 


1,«98,65& 

706,«8 

504,818 

78.885 

816,837 


8,394,488! 


1 CounWlai. 

ImpoorU. 

Espeots. 

OfMt Britain 

Unltad Btatta 

IVancw 

Ctemapy 

SlSn^Gvwiilda - 

Holtand • 

D«unsrk - 

Mmico 

RnnUuta - » 

Hajrtl - 
Vorloiu 

Total - 


Doltan. 

897,748-76 

783,061-3.3 

61,969-81 

386,978-36 

88,369-01 

181-90 

90/197-89 

980,161-15 

5,030 

'68yll6-W 

Dotlar*. 

580,548-08 

1,115,490-38 

805,750-81 

884,58786 

805,750*60 

16,764*3.3 

155,459-46 

74U,805-8» 

88,668-19 

1,018-90 

18,316-67 

3,896,411-31 

3,894,483*41 


More than half this trade is centred in the port of 
La Goajrra. The imports and exports of Puerto Bello 
r^N. Granada) in the same year hmounted to 1,445,724 
dollars. The following official return of the exports of 
coflhe and cacao from Venezuela during the four years 
ending with 1837-38, shows a progressire Increase in the 
exports of those staples. 



Cofflw. 

Cocoa 

Year ending SOth June, 18.35 

— — 18.36 

— — 1887 

— — 1888 

iM 

j — 

QtdnMi. 

48,.333 

58,488 

1 67,798 

58,108 


The port of Guayaquil, in Ecuador, has also an ex- 
tensive tr^e In cacao, tobacco, salt, timber, frc. In 1Ki7, 
the exports of cacao from this i^rt amount^ to 8,250,125 
lbs. ; and in 1838, to 7.196,0751b8. 

itoeds, 4:c.»The want of Internal communication is 
a considerable disadvantage ; throughout the whole 
country there is not a road passable fur wheel carriages ; 
and every species of commodity is conveyed on mules. 
The ways generally are mere tracks, formed by the 
tread of successive travellers, and even in what were 
formerly termed royal roads, all that has been done Is to 
cut down the trees. Bridges are few, and, except those 
of Valencia and CanltansTo, consist of only a few rough 
planks, with* branches, &c. laid across ; or of ropes, 
upon which a suspended basket Is made to run from one 
end to the other. In the more precipitous and dangerous 
passes, where mules can scarcely bo used, It Is customary 
for travellers to be carried In chairs fostened to the backs 
of men, who obtain a miserable livelihood by continuidly 
exposing themselves to risks, such as those which beset 
the chamois-hunter. (See Andu.) 

Ptiblie Revenue and Expenditure, — The following has 
been riven as an official account of the Income of Ve- 
neiueia for the Ove years ending the SOth June, 1839. 



1834-5. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-88. 

1888-9. 

Imp. Dnilai • 

Intemaa) • 
RaltMlnaa - 

DoUan. 

iSloto 

15^5 

JtaHar*. 

688,366 

148.888 

11,633 

Arftert. 

967,945 

167/^J6 

14,958 

Dollar*. 

Jtajan 

158/105 

81A86 

DoBar*. 

1/108.490 

178.aM> 

44,639 

48,586 

16,610 

47.949 

88.949 

40/.65 

68,893 

, 76,854 
58,198 

174,658 

73533 

FtaMdke- • 


84,548 

6,657 

981,14l' 

“ * 1 

850,549 

885,708 

18^ 

frtndtlta - 

''n- 

S5,995j 

4.634 

87^ 




1.184.546 

1/186.868 

1,480.1991 

1,898,568 

1.781.884 
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From this statement it is seen that, taking the uncBge 
of the Income for the four years from 1886 to t83(ri»- 
ctuilve, there hai been an increue'in the year 1889 over 
the average of the four preceding years of 39 per cent., 
and over the largest of these years <d 16 per cent. 

It will he Observed that there, Is a nearly uniform 
aDnoal increase In the produce of the export duties, 
arising necessarily from the increase in the products of 
the countiy. 

The revenue and expenditure of New Granada In 1885 
were : — revenue, 2 jn7,8S6 dollars ; mqienditure, 2,21 1,554 
dollars ; suimlos, 126,282 dollars. The revenue and ex- 
penditure of Ecuador are supposed to be about 800,000 
dollars a year each. The CoIomMan debt to England 
amounts to 6,650, OOOf., for the payment of which the 
congress of New Granada has appropriated one eighth 
of the custom duties, as well as the zurplus revenue^ 
and national profits from tobacco and national lands. 

Qovemmeni is vested, In each of the dlifereni repines, 
in a senate, and a house of representatives, both consist- 
ing of members elected hf the cantonal deputies of the 
provinces. In a provisional assembly, held once in four 
years. In Colombia, previous to its partition, the right 
of suflVage In the election of deputies required tho 
parochial voter to be a Colombian, above the age of 21, 
the owner of property worth 100 dollars, or exercising 
some trade or profession, and able to read and write 
(this last qualification to be peremptory after 1840). To 
be a cantonal elector, it was requisite to be a native 
of the canton, possessed of property worth 500, or aii 
income of 800 dollars : to be a senator, it was necessary 
to have on income of 500 dollars, or to be of a learned 
profession. The executive power was vestqd in a presi- 
dentoind vice^rosident, the former of whom could not 
continue in office longer than eight years successively ; 
and neither he, nor any of the ministers, could be mem - 
bers of the congress. With some variations, this govern- 
ment has been adopted by tho existing republics. The 
political government of each department is, by law, 
vested in the hands of an tntendente^ appointed by the 
president, with the 8.itiction of the congress, with 
authority over tho administration of justice, police, 

> finance, and defence; but without the command of on 
armed military force. The provinces arc under the admi- 
nistration of governors, with powers similar to those of the 
intendente ; the cantons and parishes have each their own 
officers. (Present State qf Colombia, pp. 116—125. &c.) 

Justice,— The civil and criminal codes are an in- 
digested collection of the laws of Castile and of tho 
Indies, royal ordinances and .other Spanish decrees, 
and colonial regulations ; ami their administration is very 
unfavourably spoken of. The judges were electcil by 
the congress, from lists given by the president. Trial 
hy jury, and the liberty of the press, were amongst 
the first enactments of the Colombian congress. (HaU's 
Colombia, pp. 23, 24.) 

Relieion the Roman Catholic, tho ceremonies and 
festivals of which are celebrated with great splendour. 
The inquisition was abolished in 1821 ; but the clergy 
still possess considerable power, and though general 
toleration is afforded to persons of otlier creeds, they are 
not at liberty to Mrform their rites in public. The 
clerCT are paid by tlie state : conventaare still numerous, 
but diminishing ; and dissent from Catholicism is spread- 
ing. Many Indians have embraced Christianity. (EaU, 
gc. Accounts.) 

Armed Force.— The ranks of the diffhrent armies are 
filled with 'Indians and mixed races. In a tolerable state 
of dlsctollne. In additlbn to these, there is a militia, 
consisting of the whole male population between 16 and 
40 years of age. Considerable pains have hwn taken by 
the Colombians to raise a navy ; but their maritime force 
is inconsiderable. A marine school was some years since 
e/tabliihed at Carthagena. (Present State, Ac. 206—214.) 

Public Education,— Timiaz the ^lanish regime 
elementary education was sadly neglected, and all the 
more important branches of useful knowledge profess^ 
ottbeuniverslties of the Caraccas, Bogota, andQulto, were 
80 taught as to be-really worse than Uipless ; and Instead 
of expanding and enlightening the mind, served rather 
to imbue it with the grossest prejudices. South America 
has suffered much from this wretched system ; the anar- 
.chy of which It has been so long the theatre being quite 
as much to be ascribed to the Iggiorance and prejudices 
of the people as to their want of acquaintance with the 
art of government. But some considerable progress has 
been made towards the establishment of abetter order ol 
things. Primly sch^ls were ordered to be established 
r 1821 ; Lancastrian 
^ , and the universities 

nave oera remoaeiieo. me Colombian congress applied 

republics have been anxious to carry into eroct 
public Vrnals are 
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ifrte, Matmertf Ammemenlt^ 4c.— Aichttecturo bai 
made but little progroM, aud almost the oolv specbnens 
worth notice are condned to BogoU. Pamting is suc- 
cessfhlly cultivated in jthat dty and Quito, and music 
in Caraocas ; but, generally speaking, the flneartsare in a 
▼ery backward state. The besetting vice of the Colom- 
bians Is Indolence, which retards all their social progross : 
they are courteous, hospitable, and, when Intimdely 
known, Mendly and cordial ; temperate in their habits, 
and grave in their deportment; but suspldouSfj^rved, 
slow, and imbued with mudi national pride. The man- 
ners, dress, habits, and amusements of those of European 
descent resemble woseoftheir Spanish ancestors. (JErimi- 
boldt, OM, Murray, 4c.) 

Hitiorff, — Ecuador, and especially the valley of Quito, 
contains many monuments m the sway of the Incas; 
Venezuela was the first part of the new continent dis- 
covered by Columbus in 14911. The Spaniards found 
more difficulty in conquering this than any other part of 
their American territories ; but before the middle of the 
Kith century, both Venezuela and New Granada had been 
erected into captaincies, governed by viceroys firom 
Spain. In 1 809, after the invasion of S[^n by Napoleon, 
a spirit of insubordination broke out in these colonies ; in 
1811, their independence was declared; aud, in 1819, 
Venezuela and New Granada united into one republic, 
under the name of Colombia. In 1822, the royalists in 
Ecuador were defeated by Gen. Sucre ; Bolivar headed 
the revolutionists elsewhere ; and in 1823 the strug- 
gle ended with their complete Independence. In 1829, 
Venezuela separated from the other states; rejoined 
them for a short period in 1830 ; but In Nov.1831 separated 
anew : since which period Colombia has remained divided 
into the above three republics ; though such is the state 
of insecurity in which all these governments exist, thm, 
previously to the publication of this article, it may be 
again consolidated into one republic, or be divided into 
some half dozen. { American AimanaCt 1839; Mod. 
Trtxo.y vol. xxvii. &c.) 

CO LUMB (ST. MAJOR), a town and par. of England, 
ro. Cornwall, hund. Pyder. Area of par., 11,680 acres. 
Top. of ditto (1831). 2,790. The town is situated on an 
einlucnce, at the foot of which is a small river, 4 m. from 
ttie sea, and I4in. N.E. Truro. It had fonnerly a coin- 
mitnic.ition with the sea by means of a canal, now Odlen 
int< f disuse. It has a large old church, and two methodist 
chapels. The living, which is a rectory in private pa- 
tronage, yielded, at an average of the three years ending 
with 1831, a free nett income of l,296f. Market-day, 
Thursday. 

COLUMBIA, a dlstr. of the U. S. of America, lying 
between the states of Virginia and Maryland, on both 
sides the Potomac, about 120 m. from its mouth ; 
length and breadth, 10 m. each ; area, 100 sq. m. Fop. 
(la^O) 39,834, of whom 6,119 were slaves. Surface gently 
undulating ; soil naturally thin, sandy, and sterile. Cli- 
mate healthy ; mean tcm|i. of the cap. about Fatir. 
The Potomac traverses the dlstr. chiefly in a S.E. direc- 
tion, receiving in its way througli it a tributary from the 
E., by its junction with which a peninsula is tormed, on 
which the city of Washington is built. At the con- 
fluence of the two rivers there isjin excellent harbour and 
a navy.yard, to which ships of the largest tonnage may 
ascend. The yard covers a space of 37 acres, and in it 
are made all the anchors, cables, and blocks required for 
the service of the U. S. navy. 

Washington is the cap. of the U. States, the seat of the 
general government, and the residence of the preddent 
Sind other principal officers of state. {See Washington.) 
The other chief towns are Georgetown and Alexandria ; 
tho former is separated from Washington by Rock Greek, 
another affiuent of the Potomac. Alexandria is on the 
right bank of the river, 7 m. below Washington. 

Considerable quantities of flour and other domestic 
produce are brought down the Potomac, but neither the 
commerce nor shipping of the dlstr. has increased so 
rapidly as might nave been expected. In 1837-38 the 
total value oL the domestic produce exported to foreign 
parts amounnd to only 366,760 dollars, and the imports 
were not half as much. Alexandria and Georgetown 
have together about 19,000 tons shipping. There are 
three coueges in the dlstr., all in active operation : — the 
Columbia Institute at Washington ; tho R. Cath. uni- 
versity at Georgetown ; and the theological seminary ] 
at Alexandria ; connects with which Is a medical de- 
partment, and a preparatory school. This dlstr. is under 
tho immediate government of congress. It was ceded 
to the U. States by Maroland and Virginia in 1790 ; and 
in 1801 it was enacted that the laws of these states 
should continue in force in the portions ceded by each. 
Congrezt first mat here in 1800. {Ent^c. AmerUnmOt 
p. 346. ; DarVs FiVne, p. 494, 495. &c.) 

Columbia, a town of the U. S. of America, cap. S. 
Carolina, and seat of the state government, in an ele- 
vatA pirn n near flhe centre of the state, near the Con- 
gara river, 100 m. N.N.W. Charleston, and 68 m. N.E. ; 
AuflUsta. Pop. (1830) 3,810. The streets, which are i 
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, too ft. wide, inCeriect each other mostly at right angles, 
and if has many good houses. It has a state-house, 
court-house, gaol, and several plaoes . of worship. The 
S. Carolina college, founded in this town In 1804. has 
two luge brick euAoea, and posaessas a iffiUosopbical 
apparatus, cabinet of minerals, and library of 10,000 
vol^ Btndento M 18^ IMk Here is also a tbeol<^- 
cal seminary, founded in 18SB. Columbia was founded 
In 1787. A steam-boat plies regnlarly between it and 
CharleBton. {American Abnemne^ 1M6-89. ^ American 

^cISli&MBIA river, a considerable river of N. 
America, and the princl|w in the Oregon territoiy, be- 
longbig to the U. States, lu total length is probably 
abou^,000m. (DorJiy.) It rises In the Rocky Mountains, 
about lat. N., and loog. 118<> W. After flowing S. 
for upwards of 400 m., it onites with Clark’s River own 
the E. It continues its course first W. and then S„ 
mostly through a plain countiy, to Its union with 
Lewis’s River (its main affluent), about lat. at 
which point it becomes 9fl0 yards wide. It now forms a 
noted bend, and breaks through a chain of mountains, 
after which its course is generally S.W. or W. to its 
mouth. About long. 121^ are its great iUls, where it 
descends in one rapid for 57 ft., and soon afterwards 
passes through another mountain chain', daring which 
its width is contracted to 150 yds. About 180 m. from 
the sea, it meets the tide ; beyond which it has a broad 
aestuary to the Pacific. {Flmt'e Geog. p. 458.) Sixty m. be- 
low the great frills, it receives its fast great tnbutaiy. 
the Multnomah, from the 8.E.; and is afterwards callra 
tho Oregon River. It disembogues on the N.W. coast 
America, in lat. 46° 24', between Capes Adams and 
Disappointment. Its entrance is infested with break- 
ers, and as the sea breaks over its bar with great vio- 
lence, entrance and egress arc always difficult: The 
tide at Its mouth rises 8| ft. ; vessels of 300 tons may 
reach the Multnomah, and sloops ^ up nearly to the 
rapids. It abounds in the finest salmon, and in seals, the 
skins of which constitute a chief article of the trade with 
China from this river. {Flint j Darby j American En~ 
cyclopedia.) 

COI.UMBO, a sea-port town of Ceylon, the modem 
cap. of the island, and seat of government, on the 
W. coast, towards its S. extremity ; lat. 6*^ W N., long. 
79*^ 4^ E. : pop. (18.31) 31,549. Its fort, defended by walls 
flanked with several bastions, is built upon a pmiinsula 
projecting into the sea, having on the land side a frresh 
water lake of some size. It contains the residences of tho 
governor and most of tlie British inhab. The pettah^ or 
inner town, a few hundred yard? E. from tho fort, has a 
mixed pop. (4,800) of Dutch, Portuguese, and their 
descendants. The native Ceylonese reside chiefly in the 
suburbs. The town within the walls is regularly iaid 
out, and built vero much in the European style ; houses, 
chiefly of stone, clay, and lime, are seldom more than a 
story in height, but each has in front a large wooden 
verandah. The English have substituted Venetian blinds 
in their houses for the glass windows used by tho Dutch. 
The fort contains the government house, a handsome 
building of 2 stories, the English church, court-house, 
library, museum, several hotels, and a lighthouse 97 ft. 
high. There are also in Columbo a Dutch and a Portu- 
guese church, several Protestant dissenting chapels, mis** 
sionary and other schdols, &c. To the N. of the fort ir 
a small semicircular bay, on which a wooden quay has 
been built, but the depth of water is not sufficient to ad- 
mit of vessels above 100 tons burden coming alongside. 
The bay is sheltered and defended by a projecting rock, 
on whlcn two batteries are erected ; but from this rock a 
bar of shifting sand stretches across the mouth of the bay, 
within which the larger class of ships can venture only 
during the fine weather of the safe season. Besides its 
small bay, Columbo has an open roadstead, which, how- 
ever, is safe only during the N.E. monsoon : were the town 
more favoured in this respect, it would be the moat eligible 
port in the island, since it is placed in the centre of tho 
cinnamon country, is the depot for nearly all the foreign 
trade of the island, and has a somBWhat extensive traffic 
by means of Internal navigation. Cblurobo is ill supplied 
with water. Its climate is healthy, though damp and de- 
scruetive of books, clothing, Ac. The FCituguese erected 
a fort here in the early part of the 16th century, of which 
the Dutch dispossessed them in 1656 ; and the town was 
taken from the latter by the English In 1796, which change 
of masters was afterwards ratiflM by the peace of Amiens. 
{HamUton^e E. /. Gat . ; Ceylon jQmaimc.) 

GOMBOOCONUM, an ini. town of lllndostan, prov. 
(Damatic, distr. Tanjore, 20 m. N.E. that city. Ton." 
40,000.? It was anciently the cap. of the Cholaa. one of 
the most ancient Hindoo dynasties In the S.'orTndIa of 
which any traces have been discovered, and wko gave 
their name to the whole coast of Cholamiltodbl or Co^ 
mandel. Its ancient splendour Is evinced tti nnoftH — 
tanks. Ac. It is chiefly inhab. by Brahmini. 

TVovefr^ol. 11. : Hamilton^ E. I. Oqn.) ^ 
COMiLLAH, an InL town of HindoiaHi, pro?. Pe n ga l, 
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dliitr. Tlpp«rah, of which It l» the cap., on the S. bimk of 
an alBoent of the Brahmc4)Utra river, 60 m. S.B. Dacca. 
The roadg round it have been much improved by the 
labour of eonvicU. Six m. 'iy. of Comillah are the remal u 
of many brick buildfngi, and of a fort 200 ft. square, the 
residence of the former rajahs of Tipperah. 

COMO (CITY OF) (an. Comum)^ a dty of Austrian 
Ttalv, cap. delee. of same name, at the S.W. extremity 
of the Lake of cSmo, 2am. N.N. W. Milan, lat.46048' 20^' 
N., long. 5' 12*' E. Top, 16,600. It is encircled by an 
amphitheatre of bills, one of which to the S. is jur- 
mounted by the old fort of Baradello. The town is de- 
fended by double walls, flanked with massive towers, and 
has four gates. Its interior is crowded with dark, narrow, 
and fllthy streets, numerous old and tawdry churehes, 
dreary palaces of the Comasque nobility, and dismantled 
dwellings of the ciUadini. The suburbs, however. In 
which more than half the pmi. resides, contain many 
good streets and buildings ; Borgo de Vico, the chief, 
stretches along the shore of the lake for a considerable 
distance, and is adorned with the Odescalchi and lovlmi 
palaces, besides numerous other handsome edifices. Co- 
mo has 12 churches, the principal of which, the cathedral, 
commenced in 1396 and finished in 1513, is an imposing 
and, upon the. whole, even a fine building, notwith- 
standing its Incongruous character. It Is of white 
marble, the firont is of light and not inelegant Gbthic, 
the nave is supported by (^thic arches, the choir and 
transepts are adorned with composite pillars, and a dome 
rises over the centre.** iEtutace.) But though it be 
well situated with respect to the lake. Lady Morgan says 
** It is surrounded with a small square of low mouldering 
arcades, and paltry little shops : and every where the 
elegant Gothic is mingled with the grotesque forms of 
ruder orders ; and bas-reliefs of monsters and non-des- 
cripts disfigure a facade, where light Gothic pinnacles 
are ornamented wjtli golden crosses ; while the fine 
pointed arch and clustered columns, contrast with staring 
s.iints and grinning griffins.*’ In front of the catiiedral 
is a statue of Pliny the younger, a native of Como, with a 
bas-relief alluding to his writings ; and an inscription to 
his honour on each side the grand entranca In one of 
the squares a monument is erected in honour of Volta, 
also a native of this city. Como possesses a lyceum 
erected by the French, witn some fine philosopliicaf appa- 
ratus, and a library of 15,000 vols., an ecclesiastic^ 
rollem, 3 gymnasia, 2 female seminaries, an hospital, 
workliouse, orphan asylum, and many other charitable 
institutions, a cabinet of nat history, and botanic garden, 
a new theatre, and an amphitheatre. A handsome Casino 
or club-house has been built within these few years. Como 
is a bishopric, and the seat of the provincial council 
{Provinxial Congregation^ and of civil, criminal, and 
commercial tribunals. At one period ibwas the principal 
seat of the inquisition. It has manufisetures or woollen 
cloths, silks, cotton.yarn, and soap, for which latter 
article it is celebrated. Its trade, which is facilitated by 
a port on the lake, is chiefly with the Swiss canton of 
Ticino, and with Germany, to which it sends rice, and 
raw and manuiketured silks. The artisans of Como have, 
in all ages, been noted for their disposition to emigrate 
as hawkers of goods, or in search of employment, and 
they may be met with all over Europe, as venders of 
telescopes, spectacles, barometers, Ac. The fine climate 
and situation of Como attract many visitors. Como is 
said to have been founded by the Orobii, the .earliest in- 
hab. of this district. It was taken by the Romans 196 b.c. ; 
and owed its principal Importance under them to a colony 
of Greeks planted in it by Julius Csesar, when It took the 
name oiS Ilovwneomwn, Near it is the Villa d’Este, once 
tlie property and residence of Queen Caroline of England. 
In the midole ages it belonged to the Ghibelline party, 
and was the rival of Milan. Under the French it was 
the cap. of the d^p. of the Lario. (Oeeterr. Nat. Encyd,.i 
JEoitaces CettarhUt Not. Orbit Antiguit i. 680., &c.) 

C0M6 (LAKE OF), (It. Logo di Como^ an. lariut 
-Laeut)t a fkmous lake of N. Italy, which, in modem 


apex, into three great arms, one of which stretches 
from Bellaglo S.W. to Como, another N. to Hiva and 
Novate, near the mouth of the Marla riVer, and a 
third S.E. to Leeco, and the outlet of the Adda. These 
divisions of the lake are sometimes called firom the chief 
towns on their banks, the lakes of Como, Bellano, mid 


It greatest length, following its windings, may 

be about 45 m. ; but it is no where above 4 m. in width. 
Tba depth Is said to vary firom 40 to GOO ft. It receives 
the waters of the Upper Adda, and several other rivers, 
but its only outlet is by the Lower Adda. Owing to the 
meat height of the surrounding mountains, which expose 
ft to sudden squalls, und the influence of currents, its 
navigation is rather dangerous to sailing vessels ; but 
•teaeMrs traverse it in all directions with ease and ex- 
pedition. The climate round the lake is mild and de- 
Hghtfiil; and, except in its more N. part, near the 
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mouth of the Upper Adda, its banks ore rmnrknbly 
healthy. Throughout its whole extent its banks aie 
formed of precipitous mountains firom 2,000 to 3,(K)0 ft. 
high ; in some places overhanging the water, and in 
others partially clothed with wood, and studded with liam- 
lets, cottages, villas, chapels, and convents. **The most 
beautiful point of view in the whole extant, is undoubt- 
edly at Bellagla ** The upper waters are there seen winding 
up to the very foot of the higher chain of the Alps, and 
terminating within a short distance of the terrific pass 
of the Splugen ; the loftier hills that border ^e lake of 
Lecco rise on one side, and on the other the wider ex- 
panse of the lower lake retires behind the beautiful 
foreground, rocks, and hanging woods that farm the 
point of Bellaglo ; with numbers of trading boats gliding 
under the broad reflection of the gigantic- mountains, 
their white sails occasionally gleaming in the sunshine, 
and several little villages scattered along the shores.” 
{Sketches qf iv. m) 

The younrar Pliny had several seats on the border of 
this lake. The principal of these stood, one upon a 
height commanding a view of the lake, and the other so 
close to its edge as to admit of fishing lines being thrown 
into the water from the bed-rooms. {Epist. lib. ix. 5 7.) 
Many attempts, but very, unsuccessful ones, have been 
made to identify the site of these villas. The ViUa PH- 
niana^ 5 m. N.E. from Como, is, from its having near it 
an intermittent fountain, usually supposed to occupy tiie 
site of one of these villas. But Pliny does not say that 
the intermitting fountain which he describes was on his 
estate, or near his seat (iv. s. 30.) ; and there is, in fact, 
no real ground for supposing that the Pilla Pliniatta. 
which was built near the middle of the 16th centuiy, has 
any thing in common with cither of the villas described 
by Pliny. (See Emtacci Matthew's Diary qf an Invalid^ 

^COMORIN (CAPE), aprortfontory forming the S. ex- 
tremity of Hindostan, in Travancore, 188 m. N.W. Co- 
lurobo, in Ceylon ; iat. 8° 4' N., long. 77° 44* ;30" E. Its 
approaches are beset with rocks. Notwithstonding its 
remarkable position, it never attracted the least attention 
from the Hindoo geographers; and what is more singular, 
modem authorities diifer considerably as to its lat. 'J'he 
above is that given by Ileywood. 

COMOllN (liungar. Kotuarom)t a royal free town 
of Hungary, in the N.W. part of that king., cap. co. 
of the same name, on a point of land formed by tlie con- 
fluence of the VVaag with the Danube, 46 m. W.N.W. 
Buda, lat. 47° 45* 34** N., long. 180 7* 50** E. Pop. 
about 17,600, exclusive of the garrison. I'lie ritadt;!, 
built by Mathias Corvinus, in the 1.5th century, lias 
never been taken ; and its works have been so much 
strengthened during tiie prcscut century, that it is now 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. Tiie town is 
irregularly built, and the streets are said to be narrow 
and dark. It contains 4 Catholic, and 2 Protestant 
churches, a Greek church, and a synagogue, a county 
hall, town council house, many large magosines and 
barracks, a hospital, Cath. and Prot. high schfiols and 
an assurance-office for vessels navigating the Danube, 
which river is here crossed by both a IWlng bridge and 
a bridge of boats. Mr. Gleig says of Comorn, tliat it 
appeared to bo in a far more flourishing condition titan 
Pesth. ** Its shops are good, the streets full of bustle, 
and the river, where it washes tlie walls, is by no means 
bare of shipping. W^e found, also, upon Inquiry, that 
it containeu 2 theatres, a cgsino, c-r club-house, and an 
excellent market-place.” It has manufactures of wool- 
len cloths, tanneries, Ac. &c., and considerable trade in 
com, wine, honey, fish, and timber, by tlie Danube. 
There are numerous vineyards in its neigiibourhuod. 
(Oesierr. Not. Encyc. ; Gteig’s Bohemia, he. iii. 234.) 

COMPIEGNE. a town of France, dep. Oise, cap. 
armnd., on the Oise, which is here crossM bt a hand- 
some bridge ef throe arches, 33 m. E. by S. Beauvais. 
Pop. 8,895. The town is ill laid out and fll built, but it 
contains many public and private edifices worthy of notice : 
amongst the former may be specified the^wn-hall, a 
curious Gothic building, and several churcKs. But the 
glory of Complegne is its royal palace, one of the must 
remarkable in France for extent and magnificence. A 
tialace was originally built liere by the Merovingian 
kings ; but the present odilice was commenced under 
Louis XV., finished by his successor, and renovated by 
Napoleon. It has a noble front towards the Forest of 
Compiegne, 623 ft. in length ; ail the apartments are on a 
single floor, communicating with each other. The pe- 
ristyles, saUe des gardes, ball-room, theatre, and a superb 
gallery, 'are esp^ally deserving of admiration. The 
gardens surroundiM this palace are much more extensive 
than those of the Tuileiies, which they rival in l^uty. 
Compiegne contains a public libraty with 28,000 vols., 
and a theatre. It was formerly fortified' by .walls flanked 
with towers, and entered by seven gates. Charleskthe 
Bald established an abbey here, and gffire the towi^the 
name of Cortopolis, after which it rose considered In 
importance, and became the seat of many naflonal 
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councils and assemblies, as well as the burial-place of 
several of the French kings. But in proportion as the 
consequence of St. Denis increased under the kings of 
the third race, that of Complegne declined. It was at 
the siege of this place, In 1430, that the famous heroine 
Joan of Arc feu, through the mean Jealousy of the 
governor, Into the power of the Englisn. art. 

Oi»ei Guide des VoyageurMt Ac.) 

COWOSTELLA, an Inl town of Mexico, state 
Guadalaxara, 36 m. from the Faciflc Ocean, and 100 m. 
W. by S. Guadalaxara. In its vicinity there are some 
silver mines ; and to the N.W. of it, tobacco of a su- 
perior quality was formerly grown. 

CON CAN. amarit subdiv. of Ilindostan, provs. Au- 
rungabad and Bejapoor, comprising a pornon of the 
ancient Hindoo subdiv. of Kankanut whence its name, 
and at present forming two distrs. under the presld. of 
Bombay : it extends both N. and S. of that city, along 
the Malabar coast,' between lat. IfiOSiK and au” IS* N., 
and long. 72° 40^ and 73° b4f E., having N. the collector- 
ate of Surat, and a detached portion of the Guicowar*s 
dom. ; E. the dlstr. Ahmednuggur and Poonah and the 
Sattarah Aom., from which it is separated by the W. 
Ghauts i S. a portion of the Sutlaran territory, and W. 
the ocean. Length N. to S. 310 m. ; breadth varying to 
nearly 60 m. Area, pop., divisions, &c., as follows : — 


DUtilcts. 

Area In 
■q. m. 

Pop. 

Land rerenue 
. (1929-30). 

8. Concan • 

N. Concan • 

6,770 

656,860 

387,260 

L. iav»50 
106,690 

Total 

12,270 

1,044,120 

212.140 


The general asiiect, though there arc many fertile 
tracts producing rice, Ac., Is that of a congeries of steep 
and rocky mountains, intermixed with a multitude of 
ravines and chaims, and intcrsiiersed with jungle: it 
formerly abounded in fortified heights, difficult of access, 
most of which have been dismantled by the British since 
their conquest of the country in IHiO. The coast, though 
it has a veiy straight general outline, is broken by a great 
niiinlier of shailow harbours, which, previousiy to the 
British rule, were the resort of numerous pirates. The 
Vf. Ghauts, which bound the Concan to the E., rise to the 
elevation of fVom 2,000 to 4,0(10 ft., with an abrupt face 
towards the W. Tiie passes over them are impracticable 
for wheeled carriages. They are mostiy composed of 
primitive trap*rocks ; but their summits are covered with 
a thick crust of latcrite or ferruginous claystoiie, of 
which material much of the surface of the Concan is 
composed. In the S. shelly sandstone is met with, 
'i'here arc m.my mountain streams, but none deserving 
the name of a river. Concan produces all the grains of 
Malabar, but is chiefly celebrated for its hemp and cocoa- 
nuts. Oil grains, the sugar-cane, turmeric, ginger, Ac., 
are grown in the S. The land in S. Concan is assessed 
on the ryot war, and in the N. on the vilLage system. In 
some instances ill-cultivated tracts of land are allotted 
for a term of years at a low rent to a speculator for the 
purpose of improvement. A large proportion of the in- 
hab. are Hindoos, and Suttees (burnings of widows) are 
■aid to have been more frequent here tnan in ai^ other 

r of India, Bengal excepted. Many Bheels, Coolies, 
inhabit the Ghauts and N. Concan. A large portion 
of the Bombay native army Is now recruited from these 
districts. In 1829 there were reported to be 419 native 
schools, attended by 9,399 scholars, or 1 in 144 of the pop. 
The Augria family once possessed nearly the whole of 
Concan : it subsequently belonged to the Peishwa, on 
whose fall It came into the possession of the British. 
iHatnilton*M E. /. Gax. ; Madras Journal qf Literature 
and Science^ No. 16. ; Elphinstane^ Ac. in Pari. Reports.) 

CONCENTAYNA, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 
30 m. N. AUcant Pop. 7,100. It has 3 churchM, 
2 convents, an hospital, and a house of charity for poor 
travellers. Neither the streets nor theliouses correspond 
with the number and wealth of the inhabitants, who, 
Mifiano says, are more intent upon increasing their 
substance by agricultural and manufacturing industry, 
than on beautifying the town. They manufiseture cloths, 
taffeties, hondkermiefs, and other articles. Their fields, 
which are well irrigated, produce wheat, malae, pulse, 
wine, oil, silk, Ac. . 

CONCEPCION; :a city of Chill, in the S. part of the 
Republic, cap. prov. of same name, on the right bank of 
the Biobio, 8 m. B. firom its mouth, and about 270 m. 
a. S.W. Santiago; lat. 36° 43' 2^' S., long. 73° 5* SS*' 
W. 8,000. (Amer. Almanac^ 1838.) It stands upon 
a low neck of land between the Bioblo ara the SIE. angle 
of the^Bay of Conception, and occupies a surfiMse of 
aboutB sq. mile. Streets intersect each other at right 
angles ; houses mostly only one story in height in con- 
sequence of the great frequency of earthquakes, and 
mw are built en^ly of unbaked bricks. Conception 
waMrmerly a ffburlsbing town, containing several good 
buiBhgSAand as many as 20.000 inhab : previously to 
183^1t possessed a massive cathedral, but this and the 
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greater part of the dlir were in that year totally de' 
■troyed by an' oarthquaBe. It is the residence of a 
bishop and the milltaiy governor of the prov. Manufac- 
tures and trade are said tos.be at present of little im- 
portance. 

The Bay of Conception it " a large square inlet, open 
on the N., while the S. and W. sides are formed by a high 
promontory jutting out from the main land, and bending 
into the shape of an elbow, eaefagjide being 8 or 4 leagues 
long." (Halil Extr. from JouMal, ii. 278.) The dia- 
meter of the space ^us encloseil is about 6 m. The 
mouth is divided by the island Qiilriquina, which lies 
across it, into 2 channels ; the N. entrance has 30 fathoms 
water, diminishing gradually to 12 fkthoms In the middle 
of the bay ; the S. entrance has 30 fathoms at Its com- 
mencement, and 11 fathoms at Its entrance into the 
Talcahuano anchorage. There are 3 harbours : that of 
Talcahuano, close to the small fortified town of the same 
name, under the promontory in the S.W. angle, is the 
most secure from winds, and that in which ships ge- 
nerally lie. Full 12 fathoms water are found In all parts 
of the bay. within f m. of the beach ; the holding ground 
is excellent, and the bottom free from rocks. (Mterr.) 

Conception was founded in 1763, aflter the destruction 
of the old city oT Penco by inundation, during an earth- 
quake. {^merican Encyclopedia i Halli Mierti.Geo^ 
graphical Joumali ^c.) 

CONCORD, a town of the U. S. of America, cap. 
New Hampshire, and seat of the state government, 
CO. Rockingham, on the Merrimack, 63 ra. N.N.W. 
Boston. Fop. (1830) 3,720. It consists chleflv of two 
streets, extending for nearly 2 m. along the W. side of 
the river, which is here crossed by two bridges. It con- 
tains the State-house, a handsome stone building, and 
the state prison. The courts were removed to Concord 
from Portsmouth in 1823. It is a town of Considerable 
trade, and has a water communication with Boston by 
means of the Merrimack and Middlesex canal. (Ame- 
rican Enguclopedia, t^c.) 

CONDE', a town of France, dei). du Nord, cap. cant., 
at the confluence of the Hague with the Escaut (Scheldt), 
25 m. S.E. Lille. Fop. 5,297. It is stronglv fortified by 
works constructed by Vauban ; is well built, and con- 
tains a handsome tOwn-hall and a fine arsenal. A canid, 
15 m. in length, connects Condd with Mons, in the 'Ne- 
therlands. It was taken by Louis XI. in 1478. 

CONDR' SUR NOIRE AU, a town of France, dfip. 
Calvados, cap. cant., on the road between Caen and 
Domfront, 23 m. 8. S.W. the former. Fop. 6,450. lu 
buildings are generally heavy and triste i ic contains, 
however, two old churches worthy of notice. It formerly 
possessed a castle with a large tower, but little now re- 
mains of that edifice. Jt has some commercial activity, 
and fabrics of woollen, cotton, and linen articles, cutleij, 
Ac. (Hueoi art. Calvados^ 

CONDOM, a town of France, dip. Gers, cap. arrond., 
on a height tlie foot of which is washed by the Balse, 
which is here crossed by two bridges, 23 m. N.W. by N. 
Auch. Pop. (ex. com.) 3,953. It is ill built, laide et tristCi 
but improving; is surrounded by boulevards planted with 
trees, and has numerous villas in its environs. In Its 
centre is a large open space, in which is. the parish 
church, formerly the cathedral, which, despite the muti- 
lations it has undqr^ne, is still a magnificent Gothic edi- 
fice. Pens, corks, earthenware, branity, woollen yam, and 
leather are produced here ; and there is a brisk trade in 
corn, flour, wines, Ac. It has a tribunal of original ju- 
risdiction and a communal college. It owes Its ori^n 
to a monasteiy, which existed in the 9th centuiy, but 
was of a much earlier date. It was formerly the seat of 
a bishopric, once filled by Bosiuet (Hugo ; Diet. Giog., 

^ ^ONDRIEU, a town of France, dip. Rhone, at the 
S. extremity of which it is situated, cap. cant, on the 
Rhone, 21 m. S. Lyons. Pop. 3,591. It has acquired 
some celebrity for excellent white wines, the orlginul 
plants producing which were, it is said, brought thither • 
from Dalmatia by order of the emperor Probus. 

CONGLETON, a market town and bor. of England, 
CO. Chester, hund. Northwich, in a remarkably healthy 
situation, on the Dane, in a deep valley bordering on 
Stallbrdsh.; 22 m. S. Manchester. Pop., 1821, 6,405; 
1831, 9,352. But this refers only to the old bor., which 
extended over a space of 2.500 acres ; a suburb, forming 
part of Buglawton township, has been added to the new 
municipal bor., Ahlcb had, in 1831, a pop. of about ICfAOa . 
The principal street is upwards of a mile in leng^, 
paved, and lighted with gas : it contains many ancient- 
houses of timber framing and plaster; at the W. end 
are many detached mansions, surrounded by gar^^s 
and shrubberies, and cblefl£ occupledr-by the more 
opulent manufacturers. " The town Is Increasing 
rapidly in every direction. The Impulse given to la 
trade oy the repeal of the duties on French (raw) silk 
caused an Increase of 60 per cent, in the pop. between 
1821 and 1831 ; and although in 1825 the tiM received 
a shock from wUdi tt took some time to recover, It U 
S s 3 
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now in a llourtihlng itate ; oewiliMtoriei ars building, 
and at pment therd ii a demand for labour that cannot 
be ■applied in the town.*' Boundory Report,) 

It hiu an Epiicopal chapel, to the patronage of the cor- 
poration 1 a Catholic ana Bereral large df Mentlng chapdi ; 
a graznmar^Bchool, nominally free for the lona of bur- 
gesiei (there are about 70 boys receivingdoiiic education, 
about 1-ad of whom are jons of freemen, but all pay for 
tuition); an Infant aclidn, establlfhed in 1835; sereral 
large Sunday-schoolg ; and many charitable Instltutioni 
and bequeetB, the latter chiefly held in trust by the cor. 
poratlon ; a town-hall ; new gaol, built In 1804 ; and 
public assembly-rooms, built In 1882, contiguous to which 
is a modem market-place. Market, Sat. Silk ii the 
staple manufacture of the town ; the silk-mills being 
mostly erected along the banks of the river. At present 
(1839) the trade consists chiefly in the throwing of raw 
silk, the spinning of waste ditto, the manufketure of 
thrown silk Into plain ribands by power looms, of which 
there are about 254 in the* town, and the weaving of a 
few ribands and broad cloths by hand-looms. There are 
also 2 cotton minnlng factories, and a few tanneries and 
leather-manufactories : It was formerly noted for tagged 
leather thongs, called “Gongleton points." Certain 
lands reserve under an enclosure act are held in trust 
for the benefit of the poor. The bor. Is now divided 
into 3 wards, and governed by 6 aldermen and 18 coun- 
sellers. (Onnerotfs CAesAf - . — 

HepqrU and 

o, others ‘ 


hire i Ly$on*»Mag. Brit. £ Pari. 

Congo, otherwise LOWER or S. GUINEA, a 
country in S.W. Africa, to which various boundaries 
have been assigned by the old and more recent travellers. 
The Portuguese, who discovered it in 1487, included in 
Congo all the coast of W. Africa from Cape Lopes 
Gonsalvo (Loango), In lat. 0° 37' S., long. 8^ 3.V E., to 
Cape Negro, in lat. I.*)® SO* S., long. 11° 5,V E. ; for they 
found the whole of that tract Inhabited by negro tribes, 
resembling each other in every respect, and subject to 
one paramount chief, called Mani-Congo (Sovereign of 
Congo); but in process of time this empire became dis- 
meint)ered ; inferior chiefs threw off their allegiance 
and erected separate kingdoms, which are at present 
known as Angola (a name now more frequently applied 
to the district over which all these kingdoms extend), 
Loango, Benguela, and lastly Congo Proper, the subject 
of this article. 

The bouadariet of Congo Proper are at present 
marked N. by the river Congo or Zaire, which at about 
lat. GP y separates it from Loango; S. by the river 
Dando.in lat. 6PW S., dividing it from Angola; W. the 
Congoese coast is washed by the S. Atlantic ocean, while 
Co the E. it has the unknown countries of Fugeno and 
Matamba, the Mountains of the Sun, &c. According 
to the investigations of Ritter, Congo consists of two 
distinct regions: that next to the sea, or the litto~ 
ralt is low and flat, is traversed by many streams, and 
abounds in sandy deserts, but is elsewhere very fertile. 
The climate in this region is exceedingly unfkvourable ; 
and pestilential emanations, and swarms of noxious ani- 
mab, expose the lives of tlie inhab. to perpetual danger. 
The other region consists of the terraces, or acclivities, 
ascending from the plain to the high table-land in the 
interior. This is by for the finest part of the country, 
and the richest, and most populous. The river Zaire, 
which descends from the interior to the coast, has its 
great cataracts in passing through this region. 

This jriver is a most conspicuous object in the topognr 
phy of Congo : it is a masmificent stream, particularly 
towards its embouchure : It overflows during the rainy 
season, and fertilises the surrounding country; but these 
risings take place also in the dry season, elevating the 
current 7 ft.,— Increased to 12 it. by tlio rains. It is 
exceedingly deep; Massey’s soundhig-machine having 
indicated 113 fathoms, and yet the lead had not touched 
the bottom. In the upper .parts, the current varies in 
stren^h fimm 8| to 5 m. an hour, but is sufflciently 
strong in the channel to prevent a transport entering 
the river without the aid of a powerful sea-breese. At 
about 140 m. from its mouth, the Zaire tuorows to from 
300 to 500 yds. for about 40 m. ; its banks bristling with 
precipitous masses of slate, .which sometimes intercept 
the stream, and form rapids and cataracts, called by 
the natives uellala. Beyond these craggy regions, the 
Zaire expands in breadth to 2, ^and even to 4 m.: uid 
near the place where Captain Tuckey was compeUedto 
abandon his Journey, the width and majestic appear- 
ance of .the river, tne verdure of the land, which was 
here ww peoplM, comblnda to render the scene 
agreehble in the highest degree. (Tacketts Sgpedmrnt 
pp. 337—348. s Jaum. SoyatQeog. Soe., lU. 

The banks of the Zaire, from its mouth fo Embomma 

(kboui “ ‘ ^ " ■ 

tation, 

andnu.- 

virdure. . 

The supposed identity of the Congo with the Niger 
was long a question agitated among geographers^ and 


its decision was one of the objects of Tuckay's exptf* 
dition. This question has been, os every one knows, 
set at rest by the Messrs. Lander- But it is sufficiently 
clear from the information collected by Tuckey, that 

g ie Zaire, at no groat distance from the point to which 
e had ascended, divides into two great arms, the 
most N. of which has its source In a lake or manh. 

The natural productione of Congo have been admlr- 
^y arranged Iw Professor Smith, a member of 
Tuckey’s expedition (who unhappUy lost his life In 
the course of It), and Mr. Brown. Large trees are only 
found in the valleys, or thinly sprinkled Over the sides 
mid summits of the hills, and consist for the most part 
of the Adanumia, Bombax peutandrumt Anihoeietsta, 
Matan^a (native term, but allied Xo Ceeropia)^ Elteie 
gw fofrnrfr, Raphia vinifera^ and Pandanus candelabrum. 
intermixed with these, on the alluvial banks of the 
Quorra, large patches of the Egyptian papyrus form a 
grand feature in the vegetation. The emble produc 
tions are maixe, cassava, sweet and. bitter, two kinds of 
pulse, the Cytisus ct^an, a species of Phaseduii, and 
ground nuts (Arachis hypogeea). The common yam, 
besides another species of Dioecorea, so liittor as to 
require four days’ boiling before it be eatable, with the 
sugar-cane, capsicum, and tobacco, are alimentary plants 
of secondary Importance. The most valuable fruits ato 
plantains, papaws, limes, oranges, pine-apples, pump- 
kins, tamarinds, and a frnit about the sise of a small 
plum, called safu. The plant, however, of most im- 
portance to the natives is the oil palm fEkeie guinienm 
sik), from which is extracted the best ^m wine ; this 
and two o(her species of palm ( Raphta vinifera and a 
Hyphaa). are to the Congoese what the cocoa-tree is to 
many of the Asiatic islanders. .The indigenous fruits 
are the Anona $enegalen»i9t Sareoeephalus^ a species of 
cream-fruit, Vhrytobalanua. Jcaco, a species of Ximejda, 
and another of Antidesina. {Profeisor^mitVs Journal 
in Tuckey’s work, with remarks thereon by Mr. Brown, 
passim ; Quarterhi Review^ xviil. S.’M), 351.) 

The a»hita/s appear to be those chiefly which are found 
in every part of this great continent ; lions, leopards, 
elephants, buffoloes, antelopes, wild hogs, porcupines, 
hares, monkeys, Ac. I’ho river abounds with good 
fish, and also with those huge monsters the hippopo- 
tamus and crocodile. Domestic animals are few and 
scarce ; those mostly met with are hogs, goats, fowls, 
Muscovy ducks, and pigeons, and a few sheep, generally 
spotted with hair instead of wool. The natives eat 
these animals in a manner quite characteristic of their 
rooted laxinoss. They remove neither skin, feathers, 
nor hair ; and scarcely worming them by the fire, tear 
the meat in pieces with their teeth. (Dr. Leach and Mr. 
Crouch, in Appendix to Tuckoy’s work ; Quarterly Dc- 
riew, xviil. 351.) 

Government, Population, — If wo may dei)end on 
the traditions of the people, who have neither annals nor 
history, Congo was formerly a powerful empire under a 
single sovereign, or rather absolute despot. But it i» 
evident, from the accounts of the early travellers, little 
08 they are, in many respects, to be depended on, that, 
when first visited by Europeans, the government of 
Coi^ did not dlflbr materially in its form from what 
we find it at the present day ; and that it consisted of a 
sort of confederacy of small states under a principal sovc- 
reign. iPrevost, Hfttofre Gdndrale dee Ft^agee, v. 1—7.) 
It would appear, however, to be pretty ceiwn that the 
power of the superior monarch has materially declined 
during the last 200 years. At all events, Congo is now split 
into an infinite number of petty states or ehenouehipe, 
each governed by a chenou or chief. These chieftainships 
would, in Europe, be said to be fleft, held under a prin- 
cipal sovereign, called Un^ or blindy N* Congo, re- 
siding at Bansa Congo (St. Salvador ?). Bui it would 
seem that most of these chiefs affect a nearly total in- 
dependence; and being all despots in their own limited 
spheres, and frequently at war with each other, and with 
the principal sovereign, the conntry is uniformly almost 
in a state of the most frlghtfUl anarchy. At the death 
df a chenou, it is not his son, but his brother or motomal 
uncle that succeeds him. 

The inhab. are saldby Tuckey tobe a mtaodroce ; but 
the Portuguese never visited the country to such num- 
bers as to produce any impression on the physical cha- 
racter of the people ; ana the Congoese are certainly 
one of the least fovoured negro varieties. Speaking 
generally, they seem to be sunk to the lowest state of 
aegradauon. They are incorrigibly Indolent ; havelittto 
or no dothing ; and tbougb they ratse Indian com, agrt. 
ciiltare Is in the lowest state, and they frequently sullsr 
the extremity of fomlne. Their rallgfon Is the grossest 
■pedes of foUdsm. (Srr p. 29.) The Fortaguoidnaving 
estddUfaedmisatonsindiflbrantpartsofthecountiy: tho 
nativee sometimes exhibit in thdr rdigion on odious 
mixture of Christianity and idolat^. They are prona to 
dl aorta of excesses and dobaucheiy. The womefim 
degraded to the condition of beasts of burden mnd 
prostitution to strangers is considered as a necobary 
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Mrt of hofoitality. Still, however, they are not wholly 
dostltute ofgoodqualitiei ; and are said to be sincere, bos* 
pitalde, and compassionate. Having been long a principal 
seat of the slave trade, a considerable part of ine disorders' 
tliat prevail in the country are witn much probabiU^ 
ascribed to the enormities growing out of that detestable 
traffic. This is said to Isolate one petty state from anotbw, 
and to occasion perpetual wars ; the slaves being mostly 
prisoners tahen in. battle, or kidnapped on the public 
roads. But, admitting the influence of these causes, still 
we apprehend tM the intellectual inferiority of the 
negro race Is at bottom the real cause itf the degraded 
condition of Congo, and of all the other negro states. 
The Congoese are said frequently to decapitate their 
prisoners, and bum tbclr bodies ; and If such barbaric 
be practised when the prisoners may be sold, the per. 
sumption would seem to be that it would become much 
more prevalent were the traffic put an end to. (See 
Taciriy, passim ; and Ritter*9 Geography tif4firicth French 
translation.!. 879-387.) ^ 

The country has been represented as very populous, 
and as studded with towns and villages swarming with 
Inhab. Carli, one of the early missionaries, gravely reports 
that a king of Congo marched against the Tortugueso at 
the headof an army of 900,000 men 1 {Prevosttt^i guprd.) 
But it is evident that a country in the state we have de- 
scribed cannot be thickly peopled ; and, in point of feet, 
Tuckey states that the most, considerable banxot or cap., 
of a petty state that he visited did not contain more than 
100 huts and 600 persons. In Embomma he found 60 huts, 
with fKKTlnhab. ; and at Inga 70 houses, in which not more 
than 300 persons resided, ft is true that his observations in 
the interior were not very extended ; and he admits thid 
the upper banks of the Zaire (where his operations un- 
happily ended) were considerably more populous than 
those towards the coast ; but still it is abundantly certain 
that the accounts of the extraordinary pop. of the country 
have no better foundation than the imagination of the 
writers. According to the statements of the mission- 
aries, the cap. of the country, which they divided into 
six provinces, was built on a mountain about IdOm. from 
the sea, and w;i8 called by them St. Salvador. They 
8]>eak in the most extravagant terms of the beauty and 
salubrity of the situation. According to Carli, of whose 
statements wc have already given a specimen, it contained 
40,000 Inhab. ; and it bad several Christian churches, and 
a school under the direction of the Jesuits. But Merolla 
reports that in 1668 St. Salvador had suffered so much 
fiom the ravages of war, that the sovereign had trans- 
ferred Ills residence to liomba, and that the former had 
become a tlen of robbers. (Hixioire Genirate dee Voyages^ 
iv. 631.) There are no subsequent accounts of St. Sal- 
vador on which it would be safe to place any reliance. 

CONGOON, a sea-port town of Persia, prov. Pars, on 
the Persian Culph, 130 m. S. by £. Schiraz. Pop. from 
<>,000 to 7,000. It has an excellent roadstead, where a 
frigate may ride in safety in the most tempestuous wea- 
tiier ; anu good water and firewood may be procured 
in abundance. (Kinneir'e Peretan Empire, p. 81.) 

CONI, or CUNEO, a town of N. Italy, lUng. Sar- 
dinia, cap. div. and prov., on a hill at the confluence of 
the Stura and Gesso, 45 m. S. by W. Turin. Fop. 10,000. 
This was formerly a strong fortress, and sustained vnth- 
out capture various sieges, till being delivered up to the 
■n. .... ^ jj how- 
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CONKAUGHT, one of the four provs. into which 
Maiid if divided, on Its Vf. coast, containing the cos. of 
Galwiqr, Leltifes, Mayb, Roscommon, and Sligo. (See 

^^N^CTICUT, one of smaUest of the U. 
States, in the N. part of the Union, between lat. 40P 88^ 
and 490 9^ N., andlong. 71^ W., hai 

N. Massachusetts, E. Rhode Island, W. New York, 

S. Long Island Sound : length, E. tolV., 90 im t ar~ 


uiiyburc veiriuuffi wi uviun \ 

French they dismantled it in 1801. 
ever, surrounded by a wall, with 2 gates; . ^ 

cathedral, 8 other churches, a royal college, hospital, 

. — / 


workhouse, and some public baths. Its prii _ , 

is wide and handsome, and is lined throughout with 
porticoes : the other streets are. In feet, mere lanes. 
Coni Is the seat of a court of primary Jurisdiction, and a 
bishopric, and the residence of the intendente and mili- 
tary commandant of the div. It has some silk fkbrics, 
and carries on a considerable trade, being a sort of 
entrepot to Turin and Nice. {.Rampoldis Mod, Tran,, 

^^(^ONJEVERAM (GoncAiptfra,. the golden* dto), a 
considerable town of Hindostan, .prov. Carnatic, distr. 
Chingleput, in which it is the chid* military station ut^bKi 1 
the JUadras presidency. It stands in a valley 86 iq3%l 
W.S.W. Madras, and 26 m. E. Arcot; lat. 18P dfi' nTT' 
long. 79° 41' E. It is tolerahly populous, and covers a 
B of ground, which is in great part occupied by 


and cocoa plantations. It has two 
remarkable pagodas ; one, dedicated to Siva, contains 
many pillars handsomely Bculptured,aad soine well-carved 
figures of elephanta, ftc.; the other, which is smaller, 
bos a great deal of curious workmanship and sculpture, 
which, for truth of proportion and delicacy of exe- 
cution, is scarcely surpassed by any other Hindoo edifice. 
There are numerous weavers amongst the pop. ; who 
manufacture red handkerchiefs, turbans, and cloths for 
native dresses. Small pagodas, and chouUriee, or travel- 
lers* houses, abound both in the town and its vicinity : 
r of Conieveram is fertile, contains many sub- 
ana appears in a prosperous state. (Ho- 
^CfnR., 1.443, 444.) 
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breadth, about 52 m. ; area, about 4J00 sq.m. Pra. (1830) 
297,665. of whom 25 only were slaves. It ranks third 
in the' Union as to densl^ of pop., having 68 indivi- 
duals to the sq. m. Surnce generally unaulatliig. A 
chain of mountains of inconsiderable hmght runs K. and 
S. through the W. part of the state. The principal river 
is the Connecticut : it rises in New Hampshire, and 
having passed through Massachusetts, Intersects this 
state nearly in its centre ; and then bending to the 
£., fells into Long Island Sound, a little below New- 
haven, after a course of 410 m., 950 of which have been 
made navigable by means of locks and canals. Along the 
coast are several excellent harbours ; the best are those 
of New London and Newhaven. Climate very variable : 
an extreme degree of heat and cold are experienced at 
different seasons ; but the sky is usually serene, and the 
country healthy. There are some sterile districts ; but 
the soil is for the most part fertile, and (for America) 
well cultivated. European grains, Indian com. flax, 
hemp, and culinary vegetables, are raised in abundance ; 
orchards are numerous, and apples soplentlftil that dder 
is a considerable product. The pasture-lands are good ; 
large herds of cattle are reared, and butter and riieese 
arc made in large quantities. In 1836 there were 855,000 
sheep, which produced 829,800 lbs. of wool, value 418,796 
doll. Farms vary in size from 50 to 200 acres. There 
arc mines of iron ore, lead, and copper ; but excepting 
the first, none of them are wrought. Marble, black-lead, 
porcelain clay, and freestone, are fo^d in many parts. 
The chalybeate waters of Stafford are celebrated. Manu^ 
factures occupy more attention than rural industry, and 
are more considerable, in proimrtlon to the population, 
than in a^ other state of the Union, Rhode Island ex- 
cepted. The principal are those of cotton and woollen 
stuffe, iron and tin ware, leather, fire-arms, carrikges, 
powder, clocks, gin, snuff, Ac. In 1837 it had 81 banka, 
with a united cap. of 8,665,607 doll. A considerable 
coasting trade and traffic with the W. Indies jure main- 
tained. The principal articles of export are cattte, horses, 
mules, grain, fish, candles, soap, butter, cheese, Ac. 
The state is divided into 8 counties. Hartford is the chief 
city, and is, in conjunction with Newhaven, the seat of 
govemm. ; the other principal towns are Middletown, 
New London, and Norwich. These contain several col- 
leges, learned societies, and public schools. The state 
school-fund, founded in 1821, is the roost considerable 
of any in the Union ; the capital, in 1832, was reported 
to have amounted to 1,902,957 doll., the number of per- 
sons deriving benefit from it 86,252, and the amount of 
interest distributed in the same year 81,980 doll. Yale 
College, founded at Saybrook in 1700, and removed In 
1716 to Newhaven, contains the finest cifoinet of minerals 
in the Union, and an extensive library. In 1888 it had 
411 students, being a greater number than any other 
college in the U. States. The legislature consists of a 
senate of 12 mems., and a H. of Rcnrcsentallves ; 80 
towns sending 2, and the other towns 1 rep. each, thrir 
total number, in 1837, being 208. The senators, repre- 
sentatives, governor, and Ifeot.-govemor are all riected 
annually by the white male inhab. of the age of 21 years 
complete. Senators receive 2, and representatives l^dolL 


^bly, 

good behaviour, or until they are 70 years of age, when 
they must retire. Connecticut sends 6 mems. to the 
National H. of Representatives, and 2 senators to the 
National Senate. Toe government was fixed on itspresent 
footing in 1816. This portion of the Union was first ro- 
loni^ in 1635 and 1638, by 2 colonies unit^ in 1665. 
,Its subsequent progress has been one of almost uninter- 
rupted prosMnty. (Darby*s View qf Ike U. Siotee, pp. 
491— 498. ; AMwe. Americana ; Amencan Almanac.) 

CONSTANCE (an. Conetaniia, Germ. Xonttana or 
Coiinitt), a city of the grand dueby of Bafien, cap. clrc. 
same name, or Seeinreis (Lake Cirde), finely situated cm 
the Rhine, at the point where it emer^s from the Lake 
of Constance, 100 m. S.S.E. Carlsvihe, 26 m. E. Schaff- 
hausen ; lat. 47° 86' 10" N., long. 9° 8' E. Fop. (1888) 
6,230 (Bergkaui), mostly • Catholics. Constance is a 
highly interesting city, from its historical assodatiema. 
In the 15th century ft is said to have contained from 
80,000 to 40,000 inhab. : and its streets and many of its 
buildings remain unaltered since that period, thou|fe 
several of them are wholly, or almost wholly, deserted, it 
is fortified by a wall flanked with towers, and surround^ 
by a ditch ; has three suburbs, one of which, Peters- 
hausen, is on the opposite bank of the RhinOf but oom- 
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fttunicatAi with city long covered wooden bridge 
bulltnpoil itoiic llie caUiedral or mimter , begun 
in ion, la a hanitooine Gothic structure irith a lofty 
•tecple, coamianding an extensive view of the lake and 
country, aa far as the mountains of Voralberg and the 
Orisons. The doors of the main portal are curiously 
carved ; and the choir Is supported ^ 16 pillars, each of 
a single block. A fine high dtar, and several Interesting 
tombs and relies, attest the ancient wealth and grandeur 
of the see, which was formerly the most considerable In 
Germany, and had large possessions in, and JuMsdiction 
over, Swltserland. A plate of metal let Into ths' floor of 
this cathedral, near the entrance, marks the spot where 
John Huss stood when he was condemned In 1415. The 
Franciscan convent, the first prison of Huss, is now a 
ruin ; and the Dominican convent, to which he was after- 
wards removed, has been convert^ into a cotton factory. 
The kttttfhaus (market-hall), erected In 1388, is interest- 
ing, as being the place of meeting of the famous council 
of Constance, held from 1414 to 1418. The concourse of 
ecclesiastics and others, IVom all parts of Christendom, 
at this council was such that not only tho houses In the 
town were crowded, but booths were erected in the 
streets, while thousands ofpllgrlms were encamped in the 


employed solely in transimrting thither the choicest deli- 
encies of Europe. The great object of this council was to 
vindicate the authority of general councils, to which the 
Homan pontiff was declared to be ameuiible. And having 
done this, the council proceeded to depose three popes or 
antipopes, John XXlll., Gregory XI 1., and Benedict 
Xlll. ; they next elected Martin v., and thus put an end 
to a schism which had lasted 40 years. But, notwith- 


ing its merit in these resnects, the council of Con- 
stance is justly infamous, for the treacherous seisuro and 
execution of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, notwith. 
standing tho safe-conduct granted to the former by the 
emperor Siglsmund, tho president of the assembly, who 
wan^Kl power or inclination effectually to vindicate his 
pledge. Huss sufferetl at the stake, on the 6th of July, 
1415; and Jerome, who had attended him to the council, 
was burnt on the 30th of May, 1416 1 The opinions of 
Wycliffe were also condemned ; and an order was Issiiml 
to commit his works and beraes to the flames. Various 
relics of this period, and a collection of Roman and Ger- 
imiii antiquities found in the neighbourhood, are pre- 
served in the kar^aus, 

Constance contains an ancient palace, a lyceum, an 
hospital, a conventual school for females, several collec- 
tions of art and science, and a theatre. The suburb of 
Peterhaiisen contains a grand ducal residence, formerly 
a Benedictine abbey ; thatofKreuslingen is fortified, and 
possesses a convent, in the church of whiph there is some 
el.-iborate carving. The suburb of Bruhl is the scene 
of tho martyrdom of Huss and Jerome. On the bridge 
across the llhiqe there are mills for various purposes. 

Constance is the seat of the circle and district govern- 
ment. It was a place of considerable commercial im- 
iMirunce till the period of the Reformation, since which 
It has, until very recently, progressively declined. The 
chief resources of Its inhab. are derived flrom the culture 
of fruit and’ vmetahles, some trade, the navigation of the 
lake, and a wm manufactures, chiefly of cotton clotii 
and yum, and silk fabrics, which have latterly been a 
good deal extended. This is one of the oldest towns in 
Germany. R was founded or enlarged by the Romans 
in the 4th century.^ It was a free Imperial city till 1548, 
when Charles V. placcj^ it under the ban of the empire: 
next year it was attached to the Austrian dominimis, «id 
in 1805 to those of Baden. ( Berghaui^ AUe, LanAer und 
FoUterkundg Schreibert OuUle du Bkinj Moskeim*t 
Church UUtonfy ill. 416.) 

CONSTANCE (LAKE 0¥) {va. iMCUi BrigauUnw 
or Suecicuiy Germ. Bodemee)^ a lake of CentralEurope, 
tiie largest belonging to Germany, between lat. 47^ ^ 
and 47^ 49' N., and long. V 80" and 9° 45^ E., 
Kurrounded by the territories of Baden, Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria; Austria ( Vorarlberg), and Switzerland. Jiengin,* 
N. W. to 8.E., about 34m., greatest breadth about Um. ; 
area, about 900 eg. m. ; elevation above the level of the 
Rca, 1,955 ft. ; greatest depth, 964 ft. Itsmost N. portion 
‘ ' prolongatlr 


consists of a narrow 


Ion, called the Meberllng 
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T4ake. The Rhine enters the Lake of Constance on the 
8.B., and issues fttrni its M.W. extremity at the city of 
CouBtonoe, ooimectin^it with the lake called the Unter or 
Zoller«8e5, iriilch ooutains the fertile isl. of Relch6nau,and 
is sometimes considered part of the Lake of Constance. 
The haw of the latter are mostly flat or gently undiilat- 
lim, and distinguished for their fertility. Thmr abound 
with cora-flelds and orchards, and some tolerabla trine is 
grown on them. The S. shore especially is studded 
with a picturesque line of ruined castles and other iw. 
maim of the middle ages ; and both sides are crowded 
with numoi oils towns and villages, tho principal of which 
arc Landau, in Bavaria ; FriederichshauBen, a summer 
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resort of the king of Wirtemberg, Mlersbiirg, and Ke< 
berling. In Baden ; Arbon, in Switzerland; and Bregenz, 
in the Austrian dominions. The waters of this lake are 
green, clear, and subject to sudden risings, the cause ol 
which has not been satisfactorily explkhiod. Numerous 
aquatic birds and Crutiacea inhabit this lake ^ and it is 
abundantly stocked with fish. Its navigation is some- 
what dangerous, owing to sudden squalls : considerable 
traffic, however, takes place upon It, and two or three 
steam-boats run several times a week from Constance to 
the diflbrent ports situated around It ICannabichs 
Schreiber, Gut^ du Bhiui Schuttj dUg, Brdkumde, 




JONSTANTINA (vulg. KoMantinah)^ an Inland 
city of N. Africa, Algeria, cap. of its E. prov., beyond 
the Leaser Atlas, on a peninsulated height, surrounded 
on three sides by the Hummel, or Wad-el-Kebtr (Amp- 
toga of the ancients), which runs in part through a deep 
ravine, crossed by an ancient bridge, 114 yards above the 
water, and 113 yards in length; 190m. E.S.B. Algiers; 
lat. 36^ 34' N., long. 6^ 8f E. The hill, on which the 
city stands, appears to have been separated from the 
opposite heights of Sctah-el-Mansurah by an earth- 
quake, or some other natural convulsion. On the S.W. 
side it gradually declines dftwiiwards to the plain, and 
on that side only the city is accessible. The present 
city Is about 11 in. in circ. Pop. probably about 25;000, 
of whom, exclusive of the garrison, a half may be K.*!- 
In’les, a fourth Moors, and tlic rest Turks and Jews. 
The ancient city was much larger, extending on tho 
other side of the ravine, and down into the plain 

Constontina is strong, as well by art as by nature : 
the walls on the land side are 5 ft. thick, ana have, in 
many parts, caseinates behind them. There are 4 gates, 
all of Arabic construction, built however, in great part, 
of the materials of Uuumn edifices : the sniicrb gates, 
with columns of red marble, mentioned by former tra- 
vellers, no longer exist. On its N. side, on the most 
elevated part of the plate, au, is tlie Kasha, or citadel, 
occupying tho site whore a as formerly the Nuniidian 
citadel, and more recently the Roman capital, piirts of 
both which edifices still exist . The palace, built a itliin 
these few years, is a large edifice, handsomely fitted up. 
There are said to be 13 mosques, exclusive of chapels, 
Ac., but none of them deserve any especial notice. 
Streets narrow and dirty ; houses generally two stories 
high, covered witli tiled roofs, d dos dVinej they are con- 
structed of brick, raised on a foundation of stones, tlie 
romsuns of the ancient buildings. Many of them arc 
largo and well furnished, and there arc no indications 
of extreme jxiverty in any class of the inhabitants. 
There are many remains of* antiquity ; but these hnie 
sufTeml much of late years, having been taken down, 
and employed as materials for the fortifications. Tlie 
bridge over the ravine, already alluded to, was originally 
constructed by the Romans. There are also several 
Roman cisterns, a church, probably of the sera of Con- 
stantine, with arches, Ac. The inhabitants arc indus- 
trious : the principal manufactures are those of saddles, 
bridles, boots, slippers, and garters, a few coarse 
blankets are also made ; and the late bey employed 25 men 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. A considerable 
trade is carried on with the S., tho inhab. receiving 
gold-dust, ostrich feathers, slaves, and the finer sort of 
haikg, both silk and wool, in return for com, saddlery, 
and articles of European manufacture. From 1,200 to 
L600 mule-Inads of corn used to be annually sent to 
Tunis. The land round the town is fertile, and mostly 
belongs to the community. The actual cultivators pay 
four fifths of the produce as rent. 

A French force of 8,000 were foiled in on attempt to 
take this city in 1836, and suffered much on their 
retreat. In the*following veor another French army, 
proceeding from Bona, sat down before it on the 6th of 
October, and took it by storm, after a de^rate resist- 
ance, on the 13th of the same month. {Tableau dela 

. Situaliony Ac. p. 80. ; Shaw, p. GO— 62.; Journ. qf Geog. 

^Society y vilf. 48, 49, Ac.) 

JM^ONSTANTINOPLE, 80 called from its 
{launder,* or rather restorer, Constantine the 
Great (Turk. StamJbotU), a famous city of 
Turkey in Europe, cap. of the Turkish do« 
minions, and the first city of the Mohammedan 
world, a distinction which it has held since 1453 , 
when it ceased to be the cap. of the Eastern 
empire. Its situation, whether considered in a 
commercial or political point of view, is the finest 
imaginable ; and it seems naturally fitted to be 
the metropolis of an extensive empire. It occu- 
pies a triangular promontory near the E. extre- 
mity of the prov. of lioumulia (an. Thrac^, at 
the junction of the sea of Marmara, witm the 
Thracian Bosphorus, or Channel of Connuiti- 
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- nople, being separated from its suburbs of Ga^ 
lata, Perils and Cussiin- Pasha by the noble har- 
bour called the Golden Horn, Jet 41^ O' 12^ N.; 
long. 28*^ 59^ 3f^ £. Pop. uncertain, but sup- 
posed to amount, exclusive of its suburbs, to 
about 400,000, and, together with them (Scutan 
being excepted), to perhaps 500,000 or 550^00a 

It b shaped somewhat like a harp ; the longest side of 
the triangle being towards the sea of Marmara, and the 
shortest towards the ** Golden Horn.** Its length E, to 
W. is about m. ; breadth varies from 1 to 4 m. Its 
clrc. has been variously estimated at from 10 to 23 m. ; 
but measured upon the maps of Kaufibr and Le Che- 
valier, it appears to be about 12| m. in circuit, and con- 
tains, according to Dallaway and Gibbon, an area of 
about g,000 acres. Like Rome, Constantinople has been 
built on seven bills, six of which may be observed, dis- 
tinctly enough, from the port, to rise progressively above 
each other from the level of the sea to 200 feet above it ; 
the seventh hill, to the 8. W. of the others, occupies more 
than one-third of the entire area of the dty. Each of 
these hills affords a site to some conspicuous edifice. The 
first is occupied by the Seraglio; the second crowned 
with the Burnt Pillar, erected by Constantine, and the 
mosque of Othman ; tlie mosques of the sultans Soly- 
maii, Mohammed, and Selim, stand on the summito 
of the third, fourth, and fifth ; the W. walls of the city 
run along the top of the sixth ; and the Pillar of Arcodlus 
was erected upon the seventh. . 

This mnjphitheatre of peopled hills, with itr innume. 
rable cupolas and minarets Interspersed with tall dark 
cypresses, and its almost unrivalled port, crowded with 
the vessels of all nations, has, externally, a most im- 
posing aspect, to which its interior forms a lamentable 
contrast. The expectations of the stranger are, perhaps, 
no where more deceived. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, steep, dark, ill-paved, or not paved at all, and 
dirty ; thought* by reason of the slope of the ground on 
either side towards the sea and harbour, and the great 
number of public fountains, much of the filth is conve- 
niently cleared away. Adrianople Street, running from the 
gate of the same name to the Seraglio, is tlie only one 
deserving the name of street ; the rest are mere lanes. 
The houses are mostly small and low, being built of wood, 
earth, or, at the best, of rough or unhewn stone. It is the 
palaces, mosques, bagnios, bazaars, khans, &c. that make 
so splendid a show at n distance. Dallaway ( Constantin 
nttplCf p. 70. ) aud Sir J. Hobhouse believe that itf streets 
were anciently not more regular than at present ; and 
that from the frequent and sudden devastations by fire, j 
mentioned by the Byzantine historians, its houses were 
formerly, as now, built mostly of wood "or other fragile 
materials. About a century after its restoration, Con- 
stantinople is reported (Gt&6on, ch. xvii.) to have con. 
tained ,** a cauitol, or school of learning, a circus, 2 
theatres, 8 public and 1<’>3 private baths, 52 porticos, 5 
granaries, 8 aqueducts, or reservoirs of water, 4 spa- 
cious halls for the meetings of the senate' or courts 
of Justice, 14 churches, 14 squares, 344 streets, and 
4,388 houses, which, for their size or beauty, deserved 
to be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habi- 
tations.” It contains, at present, 14 royal and 332 other 
mosques, or houses of Mohammedan worship, 40 colleges 
of Mohammedan priests, 183 hospitals, 36 Christian 
churches, several synagogues, 130 public baths, nearly 
200 khans, and numerous coffee-houses, caravanserais, 
and public fountains ; besides some extensive subterra* 
neon cisterns, the aqueduct of Valens, sevpral 'remark- 
able pillars and obelisks erected by the Gren emperors, 
and other monuments which, togetliea with the walls, 
the castle of ** Seven 'J'owers," Ac. are interesting remains 
of antiquity, and for the most part; in a toleral^ state of 
preservation. (Andriossu, p. 124. ; Cours Mitkodigue de 
Giographie. p. 62.*i. ; Hobhouse.) 

Constantine surrounded the city with walls, chiefly of 
frepstone, flanked at variable distances by towers. The 
have been in many parts demolished at dlffhrent peiic.^ 
by the violence of the sea, and by frequent earthquakes, 
and on the side facing the port are especially in a 
very ruinous state. The city was Increased towards 
the W. by Theodosius II., who built the walls on the 
land side which still bear his name. These consist of a 
triple range, rirtngone above qgother, about 18 ft. apart, 
and defended on the outside by a ditch 25 to 80 ft. broad, 
and 12 to 16 ft. deep. The outer wall is now very much 
dilapidated, and in many places is only a little above the 
level of the edge of the ditch ; it seems never to have had 
any towers. The second wall is about 12 ft. in height, 
and fbmished with towers, of various shapes, from 50 to 
100 yards apart. The third wall Is above 20 ft. high, 
and its towers, which answer to those of the second, are 
wril moportioned. These walls ore constructed of 
alCeriB courses of brick and stone ; and the inner ones, 
iintwiAtanding the ravages of time, earthquakes, and 
tiumerolu sieges, are ttiU tolerably perfect. On both 


the other sides of the city the walls are only double, and, 
generally npeoking, not so lofty. They are frequently 
addmed wfth crosses and other omamenU, which have 
not bemi removed by, the Turks; and in many parts 
there are bas-reliefr. ohd inscriptions 1^ the Greek eas- 
pmrs who have built or repaired the several portions, 
when Dr. Clarke visited the place, be says there were 
in all 476 moral towers, and probably about the same 
number still exist. 

Constantinople originally possessed 48 gates, 18 of 
which opened on the lafiu side, 12 towards the Golden 
Horn, and 18 towards the Propimtis. OnlyT^gates now 
exist, or are at present used, on the land sue^tfae centre 
one of which, the TVp^fatpcsfSffV or Canntm Gate, it the 
Porta Sasteti Bomgmt through, which Mohammed If. 
made his triumphal entry into the city. Near the S.W. 

angle of the citr “ 

** Seven Towers** , 

irregular fortress, 

the year 1000. It w'as enlarged in succeeding ages, and 
in great part rebuilt by ^dohammed IL, who made it 
a state prison, it being useless as a fortreu. The 
Golden Gate, erected by Theodosius to commemorate 
his victory over Maximus, was originally proflisely orna- 
mented with beaten gold, and surmounted by a gilded 
bronze statue of Victory. Mohaihmed II. walled it up. 
When Wbeler saw it, it was still adorned with bas-reliefs, 
hi white marble, representing several scenes of classic 
mythology; but these must have disappeared, since 
more recent travellers speak of it as only a% ordinaiy 
arch between two large marble pillars, and ornamented 
with Corinthian pilasters, ** d*un style assez mfidlocre.** 

The ancient Byzantium, founds by Bvzas the Me- 
garean, n.c. 656, and ultimately destroyeu by Sevems, 
not long before the building of Constantinople, occupied 
the first hill or apex of the triangle, at present the site 
of the seraglio. Its walls, accordlnA to Herodiah 

'■ * ited that they » 

that tbei 


apbai entry into the city. Near tne s. w. 
dty Is the Heptap^rgmmt br castle of 
1 ** (though it MS DOW but 4 towers), an 
Bss, supposed to have been, built about 


Cyclopean, and so ski^Il^ adi^l 


like one entire mass. Mosl authors say 

no vestiges of Byiantlum ; but Di^ Wmsh affirms that 
** part of the' walls of this very andent dty are actually 
standing, and rut off the gardens from uie affioining 
streets.** The seraglio, which is believed to be of about 
the same extent as the andent Jtyzantium, is nearly 
triangular, about 3 m. in dreuit, and entirely surrounded 
by walls ; those of the city forming its boundary towards 
the port and sea of Marmara, while on the W. it Is shut 
in by a lofty wall with gates and towers, built by Mo 
hamoned II., soon after the capture of Constantinople. 
Us whole surface is ** Irregularly covered with detached 
suites of apartments, baths, mosques, kiosks, gardens, 
and groves of <^rcsB.** The apartments are chiefly on 
the top of the hill, and the gardens below, stretching to 
the sea. Though externally picturesque, from the con- 
trast of its light and elegant minarets, with its dark, 
solemn, and stately trees, the seraglio is unmarked by 
any thing to characterise it as the'nabitatlon of royalty. 
The greater part of its Interior is not open to the public; 
but those acquainted with it say that it contains little 
worthy of admiration, and that that little has been im- 
ported from Europe. The palace consists of various 
parts built at different times, and according to the taste 
of successive sultans, without any regard to uniformity 
or ardiitectural ' rule ; and it is, therefore, a heap ot 
houses clustered tog^her without any kind of order. 
Outside are two courts, the first of which Is free to 
all pertons, and is entered by the Bab-a-hoomaidn or 
Suomne Porte, the principal of the gates on the dty side, 
— a ponderous, unsightly structure, covered with Arabic 
Inscriptions, guarded by 50 porters, and having a niche 
on either side in front. In which the beads of state 
ofibnders are publicly exposed. The irregular but spa- 
cious area into which this gate leads, fonparty the Forum 
Augusti, contains the mint, the vizier's divan, and other 
state offices, the infirmaries for the sick belonging to the 
seraglio, and the church of St. Irene, believed to have 
been built by Constantine, and in which the second 
— '"al council was held by Theodosius. (Andriount 
This church resemblOs St. Sophia on a small scale, 

e<mtaias much marble and mosidc-work : the Turks 

have converted it into an arsenal, liie second quadranglo 
fr smaller, being about 800 paces only tai diameter, but is 
more regular and bandsome than the former. It is laid 
out in turf, intersected by paved walks, and supplied with 
fountains. On the left hand pro the treasury, the divan, 
mr hall of Justice, and the easier stables (the larger 
stables containing, according to Touiiiefort, 1,000 horsee, 
are in another place, teeing the aea of Msinnara). On 
the Tight are the offices of the attendants, 9 kltcbeni* 
and the entrance to the private apartments. All round 
the court runs a low galleiy, eoverpd with lead, and sup- 
ported by columns of marble. AtM fortber end It the 
wl Corinthian column, erected by Theodosius the Great 
to commemorate his victory over the Gotha ; aud near H 
arc the Babo-Soadi, “ Gates of health and happiness,'* 
which lead to the throne-hall, the royal library, the 
apartments of the sulteii, thg harem, and other suites of 
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nomp, fBDb^liad with « ooitly, but tislelew, magd^ 
teMi. Iroravone-haU Is iidla^ lofty, built In grant 
pait uf ipaK^, «Bd adomod wltb bandiome narbla 
^ittiiiljMiaMii«d«lwf-w The throne tti^ 


ehlef 1 


omamentf, soipended from the roof. The 
lents closely resemble each other; uieir 
ire consists of tofut carpets, and mirrors, 


The walls are walnsootted with jasper, mother^f-peorit 
and Teneetod linory inlaid wltb mosaie flowers, land- 
scapes, and sentepoes in Arabic. The pavilions' of the 
harem are built upon arches, ftnd^apofiBd by domes 
covered with lead or splietudtbglldBd crescents. They 
have many balconies, gatteiles, <Whets,4tc. Baths of 
marble and poroeMn» tibh pavraHi overlobking the 
sea, marble basins, aftd spoutlM founbins, are sprinkled 
over the rest of th^surftcrmthin.the seraglio. The 
number of Inmates, and o^rs ■ opnnceted with tiie 
seragUo, have been eitlmatedlt upwards of 10,000 ; but 
thlsls, probably, mueb'beyond the mark. All are pro- 
vided for by the sultan. And Toumefort (left. v. voi. ii. 
p. 184.) states that, when he yisited, the place, besides 
40,000 oxen yearly, the purvc^ys flimlshed for the use 
of the seraglio dally 000 sheep, 100 lambs or goats, 10 
calves, 200 bens,, J0OO t>alrs of pullets, 100 pafrs of pi- 
gaoni, and 00 green geese. But notwithstanding the 
general oecoracy of Toumeforti we have no doubt that 
In this instance he was misled, and that Mr. ftlliott 
(i. 005.) has done right in rdectlng this statement. 

On the third hill is the Eski Senu» or Old Palace, 
sold to have been the residence of the later Greek em- 
perors ; a building surrounded by a lofty octangular 
wall about 1 m. in circuit, and to whldi, when a sultan 
dins, his harem Is removed. It presents nothing remwk- 
ahle. ft 

The mosaues of Constantinople have all an open 
space around them, generally planted with trees, and 
refreshed Iqr fountains. The principal mosque, the 
celebrated St. Sophia, stands on the W. declivity of the 
first hill, near the Sub^me Porte of the Seraglio, dt was 

- r Justinian, be- 

1 the form of a 


begun sind finished under the emperor Justinian, be- 
t#een the years 081 and 087. It is In the form of a 
Greek cross, 260 feet In length, by 243 feet wide, or 
about 3-Othi the length of St. Paul's London, by nearly 
the same wfllth ; and surmounted in Its centre by a 
dome, the mlddle-of which is 180 feet above the floor. 
The dome is of an elliptical form, end much too Am to 
be externally beauttflil, its height not exceeding l-6th 
part of the mameter; which is 110 feet, or 15 feat more 
than that of the dome of St. Paul's, and 18 feet less than 
that of St. Peter's at Rome. It is lighted by 24 win- 
dows ranged round its circumference, and rests upon 
four strong arches, the weight of which is firmly sup- 
ported by four massive plleiL^strengthened on the N. and 
8. sides by four ccfiumns of Egyptian granite. The pre- 
sent dome isnoicoevskl with thabuildlng; tlfe original one, 
which was less lofty, and more circular, having been 
thrown down 1^ an earthquake 21 years after its erection. 
There are, besides, 2 large and 6 smaller semi-domes, 
the whole of which blending internally with the prin- 
cipal one, form altogether a magnificent expanse of 
roof. Four nlnacets, but each of a different shape, have 
been added lo thia mosque by the Mohammedans. 
The building has been outwardly so much patched and 
proppadupm different ages, that it has lost whatever 
neauiy it may have originally possessed, and is now a 
heavy, unwieldy, and confuM-looklng mass. It ir> 
entered on the w. side'by a double vestibule about 
88 ft... In breadth, whidi communicates with the Inte- 
rior by nine bronse doors, ornamented with bas-relieft 
in marble. The interior is spacious and imporing, ncft 
oetng bnAen hf atileii or choirs ; but the vari^ted 
marble floor is covered with mats and carpeta; the 
mosaics of the dome, Ac., have been whitewashed over 
by the Turks ; the colossal seraphim and other iculp- 


doMBdhm from the summit to within 4 ft. of the pave- 
nSvtt anu havlim at the end of them lamps of orioured 
btaiye ostnch-eggs, artificial horse-fealls, vases and 
» 4» eryfCal, ana other mean ornaments." (tfaO- 
The building Is said to contain lySeoftimna of 

Ai^lian, the ten^ of fifaaa at Ephesift, and other 
qnelent ftmolurei. The ooift of the bnUdlng, owing to 
the ambifidty of the Byaantine blstoriaas, cannot bo 
accurattfy dmeralnadt put Gibbon Observea •(.Deelime 
oml Fair, ch. xl.), that ** the sum of one million i^- 
ling Is the result of the lowest computatloa."* Tet 
wlSi all this, Juitinlaa seema to have foiled In mat- 
ing St. So^ia a really fine edifice. Sir J. Hobhonae 
savsof lt,-»** My impr^on was, that the skill of the one 


hundred architects, and the labour of the ton thouind 
workmen, the wealth of on empire, end the Ingenuity 
of presiding angels, had raised a stupendous monumeift 
ot the hea^ mediocrity which distinguished the prodnc- 
Upos of ^0 sixtti century from the perfect qiecimens. 
of a hiuqiler age. * 

Hoit travwers agrae in preferring the mosques of 
Bolyman the Magnificent, and Achmet, to St. Sophia. 
The former of these, called the Solymanh^was bunt in 
1066, of the ruins of the church of St. Euphemla at 
Gbaloedon. . It to 216 ft. in length 210 ft. broad, apd 
w a handsome dome, supported on four columns of 
Thebaic granite 60 it. high, pavements, galleries, Ae. of 
marble, severarminor cnpolas, 4 fine minarets at tbo 
angles, a spacious court-yard leading to it, with gal- 
leries of green marble on either si&, and 28 leaded 


cupolas, and a venr handsome gate of entrance ascended 
to pT'a flight of at least 20 marble steps. The whole of 
this mosque to in very .'good taste. .Behind It, In an 
enclosed court shaded with treea, to the m ayoleum of 
Solyman, an octagonal building, and the handsomest of 
all the royal sepulchral monuments, which are very 
numerous in the city. The mosque of Adimet I., between 
St. So|foia and the Propontis, was constructed in 1610, 
and hat a very beautiful marble pavement. It to the 
only mosque which possesses six minarets. These are 
of extraordinary height and beauty, and each has three 
Saracenic galleries surrounding it. The Osmanlfi, or 
mosque of Othman, completed in 1705, has a light and 
degant dome, and is tastefolly ornamented. The other 
principal mosques are those of Mohammed II., Balaset, 
Selim 11., Mustapha 111., the Valldea, Ac. The last 
named, founded by the mother of Mohammed IV,, con- 
tains a double row of fine marble pillars, chiefly brought 
from the ruins of Troy. Another mosque has become 
an object of curiosity, from its containing a sarcophagus, 
supposed to have b^ that of Constantine the Great. 
Blany of the mosques have, like St Sophia, been for- 
merly Greek churches: the remainder have been erected 
mostly by the Turkish sovereigns, the vtoler^, or weal- 
thy individuals. The royal foundations comprise a 
college, with a public library, an hospital, and an alms- 
house ; and the mosques in general have attached to 
them some charitable institutions. They derive their 
revenues from villages and lands belonging to them, 
and held by a tenure not dissimilar to that of our 
cburch.lands. The incomes of some of the mos 
are very lar^ ; that of St. Sophia has been sai< 


The incomes of some of the mosqu 
; that of St. Sophia has been said to 
amount' to H(S0,000 livres annually illobhouse): Dalla- 
way says 3,000f. (p. 08.) 

The largest space in Constantinople to the Al~Mefdan, 
or Horse-course, the ancient Hippodrome. It is at pre- 
sent 300 yards long, by 150 wide. {EllioU.) In it for. 
merly stood tlie celebrated group of 4 horses, originally 
transported thither from Rome, and afterwards removed 
to the cathedral of St. Mark, at Venice. It still contains 
the nanite obelisk from Thebes, set up by Theodosius 
the Great ; the broken pyramid of Constantine Porphy- 
rogenltus, shorn of its bronze plates ; and, between the 
two, hollow spiral brass column, which orMnally 
Buppoited the golden tripod in the temple of Delphi. 
The last consists of 3 serpents, twisted together. Mr. 
ElUott describes it as being at present about 12 ft. 
high ; mutilated at the top, and much injured in the 
centre. Close to the Hippodrome formerly stood the 
imperial palace, the senate-house, and the forum. No 
rmnalos of these exist. The Hippodrome continues to 
be used by the Turks for feats of activityi both on horse- 
back and on foot. 

In the Adrlanople Street is the " Burnt Pillar," so 
called from its haring been blackened by repeated confla- 
grations. It was erected by Constantine the Great, and 
was originally 120 ft. In height, and composed of lOblocks 
oi porphyry, each upwards of 9 ft. bifl^, and 35 ft. in cir- 
cumference, resting on a marble pedestal 20 ft. in height. 
The Joints of the column were confpealed by embossed 
brass or iron hoops, and the whole supporfiM a colossal 


turas have been in great part destroyed, and the general 1 bronse statue of Apollo, said to have vm we work of 
eeap ifmft to spoiled by "a thouwnd Httle cordsJrinkidiat.(OfMofs,cn7xvll.) The statue and gof the Mocks 

— .. — tx X — i.u._ ..A. ^ * 1 . ” were thrown down hr Ugntning in 1160, m the whole 

height to now only 00 ft. in the centre of the c 


centre of the city the pil- 
lar of Marcian may be aeen, enclosed in a private ganfen. 
It to of granlteTwnh a Corinthian capital of white mar- 
Me, surmounted by an um of tte am ^lateflal^ The 
finest of all, the Aroadlati or Btotorical opnimn, erected 
early In the 0th omtum^and covered^irittk a series of 
has-rMiefe, representIng'tBe victories of Theodosius tho 
Great, was turn dmrft at the end of the 17th century, 
and only 14 ft. of It are now above ground. {JMawaif, 
<p. 118, 114.) Daliway reodity tra^ the vestiges of 
the.Baamail 0 fspalaoe,hiulthy Thflodosluill. oppoine the 
Sea of Marnun. 

The means for the supply of Constantinople with wa- 
ter are worthy of remark. The aqueduct of Volens, 
which com m u n icates with another ond more exgpslveb 
thotudi similarly constructed aqueduct, beyond Wwalls, 
continuea, os andently, to convey water Into #e city. 
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^ It wu originally built by the emi»eror Hadrian ; and re- r Oecoafondly theie realdenoee ore not Ul-conitructed «. 
built firstmr Valeni, and ag^ w Solyman the Bhignlfl- but the common dw^lngs are mere caaifortlew wooden 
cent. It runs from the lumrolt of the third to that of the boxes, with unglased windows, and without 4lre-places. 
fourth .hill; conititihg of a double tier of 40 (Sothlc (Datlava^.) House-rent is said to be higher in Ckmstan- 
arches in alternate layers of stone and brick. It is in tinoplcr than in any other city in the world: this is as- 
some parts considerably dilig>lditted, and its B. extrentlty cribed to the frequenqr of fires, a house not being reck- 
especially Is much injured. Andr^ossy estimates tbm ft oned worth more than fi years* purdiase^ if so mudi. 
was oiwnally nearly 1,280 yards in length : it is now, he The fact is, that these fires are rmy often ihtoational ; 
says, 6® yards Iom, and about 74 ft. in height. and that* they are resorted to for the same purpose that 

^dr^ossut p. 432.) There are sereral other aqueducts on public meetings and petitions are got up In Bn^and— 
both sides the port, which, as well aS the beudU, or re. to make the sultan aware of the puldic discontent, and 
servoirs, without the walls, were chiefly the work of the of the necessity of appeasing it 1 A striking instance of 
Greek emperors, though they hare been augmented and this sort is given by Porter (OAssreoMms on ike Tmrk$, 
kept in re^r i^ the Turkish sultans. All the water that p. 92.), and similar instances may be found in other tra- 
Bupplles Constantinople comes from Belgrade, a vilbige vellers. We do not know that any thing could better 
a little to the N.E. of the ci^. An American traveller evince the atrocious natfice of the despotism under which 
{Sketches in Turkey in 1831-32) has Atlmated the Turkey has so long groaned, than the circumstance of 
quantity brought into the dty at 13,000,000 gall, every its making flre-ralung^a sort of Constitutional resource I 
24 hours, and states that the various water-courses The Golden Horn (an. Sinmt.ByKoniimu'i has luurp- 
about Constantinople must exceed 60 m. in length, ed the ancient name of the Promontory on which By- 
The whole of these In^rtont works are under the su- santium was built, and whfch was first called Kifme 
perintendonce of an officer with great powers, and are X^iinw, Chrysocerast or Golden Horn. {Clarke*$ Tren,^ 
annually inspected by the sultan. viil. 17S, 182.) It ia one of the finest and most securn 

The Greek empermrs constructed many large cisterns harbodfo in the world, capable of containing up- 
within the walls, tmth open and subterranean : the former wards of 1,000 sail of the line, and of a depth suffideak 
have been gradually filled with earth, and converted into to admit bf goods being landed on the qui^s frcm thu 
gardens ; but several of the subterranean ones still re- largest ships. In many places without the assistance of 
main entire. The prindpal aro contiguous to the Hip- heats. It extends from the Seraglio Point inland, for 
podrome. The largest, or Cistema BasiUka^ is a vault about 44 m. N.W., with a breadth varying from a fur- 
of brick-work, covered with terrace composition, 336 ft. Imag to half a mile. At Ito entrance it has a lighfe-houoe 
in length, by 182 ft. broad, and supported by 336 marble on dther side, and is defended by some batteries on the 
pillars, each 40 ft. 9 in. In hdght. {Clarke^ pp. 170,171.) SerogUo Point. At ito upper end, the andent Lycus, 

It still aflbrds water to the Inhabitants, bdng supplied by now called the Sweet Waters, fidls into it, and It is eon- 
the dty aqueduct, and maim wells are sunk into it. tinuallj deared by the stream of that river, fai con- 
Another vault, the Cistema Maxima^ called by the Turks junotkm with a current setting into It fr-om the Bospbo- 
the thousand and one columns,** is, according to Mr. rut. It ekhiUts a most pictur^ueand animated scene, 
Elliott, 240 ft. long by 200 wide, 6 fathoms deep, and sus- covered, as it alwaya Is, with merchant vbssds, steamers, 
tained'by 14 rows of 16 double columns of white marble, shlp^ef war. and ctAques of all descriptions. Along the. 
the capital of one pillar forming the base for another. S. W. elde of this honxNir, theYouar, or Greek quarter. 
This cistern is now diy. and half filled with earth : it is extends nearly the .whole way frem the seraglio to the 
at present used as a rope- walk, or place for spinning western walla4)f the dto. Beyond the walls, on the some 
silk. Not for firienn it is another cistern, also dry, out ca- side, is thd'suburb of Aaoob or EJoop, in toe mosque of 
paUe of holding 1,600,000 gallons water. {ElUott.y jwhich the new sultan is always iastaUed in bis office, fil 
The fountains are amongst the chief ornaments of the The upper extremity of the natbonr, anciently called 
dty. There are almost as many as there are streets ; one the Marcidum Mare^ is now, os fonneriy, a low, marshy, 
is to bo found in every piazza, market-place, and mosque, unwholesome tract; but about 1| m. beyond, in the 
They are uniformly square, with a spout at each side and Valley of the Sweet Waters, the Sultan Aoninet III. had 
a leaden roof; and are generally gilded, painted, inscribed some grounds laid out in toe French style, with the 
with Bcntencoft from the koran, or otherwise decorated, addition of gaudy klosquos, cafibe-houses, «e., to which 
'rtie public baths arc built mostly of marble, on a unf- the inhabitants of the ditj^ and suburbs frequently 

form plan, and covered with little flat domes: their resort. 

interior is generally handsome and spadous; and On the N.E. sloe of the nxfbour are the suburbs of 

ihi* price of a bath, the first of oriental luxuries, is so Galata, Topkanoh, Fero, and Casslm Pasha. The first 

that a poor man can enjoy a hot bath for a penny, two stand side by side on toe shmre opposite to the 
In the better sort, coffee, sherbet, and pipes are furnished seraglio, and -B. end of the dty. Pera is on a hill to the 
to the bathers. Few houses of consequence are unpro- N.E. behind both ; and Cassim Pasha to the N.W. of all, 
vidod with a commodious hath. opposite the Fonar. Galata was built by the Genoese 

The greater number of the kfoms (bazaars), and AcxesI- in toe 13th omtury, and walled In the 16tE. Itbabout 
ins (or changes), are built of stone or brick. The khans 4 m. in circuit, divided into 8 quarters, and inhabited 
and serass, or inns, are for the most part royal or chari- cblefiy by European and other merchants. It has 12 
table endowments, each capable of accommodating firasn gates, and contains a citadel or tower, 140 ft. high, built 
100 to 1,U00 persona. They consist of open squares, sur- by the emperor Anastaslus, ■ a very fine flsh-morkek, 
rounded by rooms, in several stories, and possess recom. several mosques^a handsome fountain, and a great num- 
mendatlons far outweighing thdr want of architectural her of shifts. Tournefort remarks that “one tastes in 
elegance. Most of them are intended for travelling Galata a snatch of liberty not to be found elsewhere In 
merchants. Excepting a small present to the servant at the Ottoman empire. Galata is, as it wei^ Christendom in 
departing, strangers are gratuitously lodged in them, Turkey ; taverns are tolerated, and the Twks themselves 
and during their residence in the cite, are masten of freely resort thither to take a cheerfiil glass.** Top- 
thelr rooms, of which they keep the keys. ** They ore kanah((inarsefuii) contains an arsenal, artillery-barracks, 
for all men, of whatever quality, condition, country, or and magaainos, and a cannon-foundiy. Pera is beautl- 
religion soever, and the construction of them has con- folly situated, but irregularly built and Ill-paved. It 
tributed to attract the merchandise of the frirthest 4s about 2 m. in length ; its pop. Is almost whoUy Frank, 
lYoundarles of Africa and Asia to the capital of Turk^. and It contains the residences of most of the EuropeaD 
During fires or insurrections, their iron gates are closed, ambassadors, besides 4 Catholic and 1 Greek church, a 
and they afford complete security to the persons as well monastery of dervishes, and a Bfofaammedan college, 
as goods of the merchants.’* {Hobhause.} In 1831, it suflbred severely from a fire which destrcqtod 

The covered baaaars have more the wpearonce of a 18,000 houses, amongst which were the palaces of nearly 
row of booths In a fhir, than a street of shops.*, Each is ail the ambassadors, and property estimated to be worto 
appropriated to a separate article of merchandtae. The 8,000,000 dollars. Casslm Paaha contains the great naval 
shops are all open in front, and under cover of a common arsenal, dock-yards, barracks, quarters for slaves and 
roof ; the slits of the windows, as in ancient Pompeii, workmen, the palace of the capiton-pasha, Ac. There 
forming the counters. (EUiott.) . are no suburbs on the W. side of Constantinople, oriy a 

The better' sort of co^ houses are open on one side, few eemeUfles and scattered cottages bqyond the wiffia. 
and have a fountain playing In the midst of a range of The immediate vldaity towards Thrace consists gone- 
marble seats, and recesses fornished with pillows, mats, rally of an expanse of open downs ; the solitude and 
andstuflhdcarpeta. Aroworthem,nearthe Solymanla, desolation which prevail on thto side are remorkebla. 

Is frequented & opium eaters ; but therware not nearly , On the Asiatic^ continent, ob^ a mile across the Boa« 

' so many of these individuals in the Turkish capitri aa u phoras frbm the Seraglio Point, stands the town of 
generally Imagined. >11 the public buildings of Con- Scutari (an. Chrysopolia) \ and about 2 m. 8. of tt, Oto 
stantinople are crowned by ciqiolas, in consequence of ancient Ghaloedqn. . 

which, their number, at a distance, seems to be as great Maaufimtures few : the principal are those Cfi silk and 
as that of the private houses. The domes, as well as the cotton fabrics, arms, morocco leather, saddtaqy, horse- 
minarets of ul the sacred structures, ore terminated by trappings, shoes, and other articles of ordinary use and 
ucreactHm^ consumption, together with those of tobacco bowls. 

The Miles of opulent Turks, are built, Uke the tubes, and mouth-pieces. The latter branches of in- 
khana anKnost other large houses in the E., round a dustry enmloy aaray hands, and one bazaar la devoted 
court, which has always a fountain playing in its centre, solely to uioso irticles. earth is dug in 
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■cvertl paitt of Atia, rudely fashioned Into pipe-bowls 
in C-onManttnople. and exported in large quantities- to 
Hungary, Germany,.and France, where the bowls are 
re*nianufactured, and receire the name of ineerseAoifmr. 
The best tubes are formed of the stems of the cherry or 
Jessamine tree, both of which are lerg^ cultiratea in 
the neighbourhood for the purpose. The rank of a 
perso^n this city being determined Mr pipe. It Is 
often adorned in a very costly manner, and the patoe of 
a {chibouque may vary from SO jraras to 20,000 piastres. 
The flsherles of Constantinople are by no means unim- 
portant: the sea and harbour abound with shoals of 
tvumy, sword-fish, ftc., and the ** swedt waters" with a 
proftislon of firesh-watw fish. 

The foreign trade is considerable. Imports, chiefly 
com, iron, timber, tallow, and Airs, from the Black Sea ; 
cotton stulb and yam, tin, tin-plates, woollens, silks, 
cutlery,* watches, jewblleiy, paper, glass, fiiraiture, in- 
digo, cochineal, orpiment, ftc., from England and other 
parts of Europe i com and cofibe from Alexandria ; a 
good deal of coffoe from Braail and the ‘W. Indies, in 
American bottoms, which traffic has. latterly much in- 
creased ; sugar, partly from the E., but chiefly from the 
W. Indies ; wax, copper, drags, gums, porcebin, orer- 
land froip China (a trade which.existed in the time of 


the Romans); and slares, chiefly frtbn Georgia, Circassia, 
and Africa. Exports comparatively trifling : chiefly silk, 
carpets, hides, wool, goats* hair, potash, wax, mils, 
bullion, diamonds, ftc. The trade, which, as a whole, is 
less than might have been expected in a city of such 
site, is for the most part in the hands of English, 
French, Armenian, and Greek merchants, and Jow- 
Iwokers. The more wealthy Armenians (a nation con- 
stituting a considerable proportion of the pop.)' are 
money-changers, bankers, jewellers, physicians, apothe- 
caries, ftc. ; the lower classes are employed in the most 
laborious occupations. As chinta-prlnters, and muslln- 
lolnters, the Armepians here aurpass most European 
artisans. The Greeks are much less numerous than 
before the Greek revolution. * 

Constantinople is the residence of a Gredt, 'an Arme- 
nian, and a Cathollc-Armenian patriarch. The first has 
fthow no authority in the newly erected kingdom of 
Greece. Elementary schools are to be met with in every 
street ; and In every quarter there are Turkish free- 
schools for the poor, the expenses of wliich, as well as 
the board and lodging of many of the pupils, are defrayed 
out of the revenues of the mosques. It is asserted that 
altogether there are upwards of .1,000 schools in the city. 
(Sketches qf Turkey.) Some of the medresses, or col- 
leges attached to the mosques, have between 400 and 
MX) students, who are lodged and educated on the found- 
ation, and have each several professors, the salaries of 
the principal among which are equivalent to about 100/. a 
year, la these seminaries all the members of the pietnah 
are educated, and no«ne can bo admitted into the hier- 
archy or the law without having first graduated in one 
of them. The Mohammedan law had paohlbited the 
Turks from learning European tongues t^dlut the late 
sultan established a school for the instruction of native 
ymtths in French, outside the seraglio. The French 
and Austrian embassies have schools for the acquisi- 
tion of Turkish by their meihbers. (EUioU, 1. 396, 
397.) There are 13 public libraries, 9 or 10 of which 
are attached to the royal mosques, and -contain about 
2,000 manuscripts each, mostly copies of the koran and 
commentaries on it. The private library hi the seraglio 
is said to be richer than any of the rest, and has been 
believed to contain some valuable Greek and Latin MSS. 
( JDa/fowo^i p • 93. ) 

**Amid the novelties that strike the European on his 
arrival, nothing surprises him more than the silence thrt 
pervades so lai^ a capital. He hears no noise of carts 
or carriages rattling, through the streets ; for there are 
except a very few painted 


uo wheeled veblelesln^e . 
carts, called ofaftiAs, drawn 


by buffkloes. In which 


women occasionally take the air in the suburbs, and , 
which go only at a foot-pace. The contrast is still more^j 
strongly marked at night. By ten o'clock every human 
volcels hushed." Constantinople is not a healthy place 
of residence for strangers: It is subiect to sudden 
changes of temperature ; and the strong etesUm or N. 
winds, which prevail in the summer, and dp in)ary to 
trade, by preventing the access of shlpf flrom the JEgemi 
Sind Sfoditerranean, are also detrimental to public health 
aofl comfort. Earthquakes, the nlague, and devastmlng 
ices, oftoB consuming 3,000 or 3,000 houses, cause grmd 
destruclion of Ufo and property. In other respects, 
too. It is a most unpleasant place of residence to a Eu- 
ropean or other atranger. In many cases property is not 
secure. Justice Is notoriously corrupt, the police is bad, the 
place is infested with cats, rats, and, as most travellmi say, 
with herds of wild dogs, and birds of prey, whldi act as 
scavengers. Sir J. Hobnouse states, that " uonstantinqple 
M distinguished from every other capital In Europe, tw hav- 
ing no names to its streets, uo lamps, and no post-office." 

The liistory of this renew uud city for a lengthened 


COOCH-BAHAR. 

p^od is given by dbbon. - It was originally founded by 
Byfeas, from whom it derived the namoof Byzantium, 
tamo 656 B. 0. ; and having been destroyed by Severus, 
was rebuilt a. n. 328, by Constantine, wno made it the 
cap. of the Roman empire. On the sulijugation of the 
western empire by the barbarians, Constantinople con- 
tinued to be the cap. of the Eastern empire. Its wealth 
and magnificence wwe celebrated during the middle 
ages. It has sustained numerous sieges, but has ouly 
been twice taken ; first in f204, by the Crusaders, who. 
retained it till 1961 ; and. lastly, Iqr.tiM Turks, umlm 
Mohammed II., May 29. 14.53, when the lastimimant 
of the Roman empire was finally sappressed«'lC^?^‘tM $ 
WhHer j Toumemrti Gibbon ; Dnuaway, te., dassim ; 
Oarktfs Trae. vlU. 183-.185. : Andtb^, Constantin 
nopie, gc. ; EUiotes Trav. in Austria, ge. 1. 844..406. ; 
Voyages du Martchal Marmont, vol. il. ; H<Mouse*s Al^ 
bania, gc. vol. li. ; Modem TraueUeri Commercial 
Diet., go.) 

CONSUEGRA, a town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 
on the Amarguillo, 38 m. S.E. Toledo. Pop. 8,000. It 
has 2 churches, 8 convents, a palace, and a variety of 
Roman inscrlpUons and antiquities. On a neighbouring 
hill ore the remains of its ancient castle. Streets tolerably 
regular, but narrow and steep. The vicinity produces 
grain, wine, oil, barilla, and soda, and has quarries df 
asure.coloured marble, Jasper, and other stones. It has 
fabrics of coarse stuA, baiso, and serge. 

CONWAY, a town and parL bor. of N. Wales, co. 
Caernarvon, hund. IsaA on the aestuary of the Conway 
river, 15 m. N.W. by W. from the Menai bridge. Pop. 
1,245. The town, which is of a triangular shape, stands 
on a steep slope, and is surrounded by lofty walls, fenced 
witli 24 round towers. The lower face of the triangle 
borders on the river ; and at its farthest angle, on the 
verge of a slate rock, its magnificent castle 

" Frowiw o^er old Conway** fiiainlng flood.'* 

This noble structure was built by Edward I. in *1284. 
" A more beautiful fortress never arose. Its form is ob- 
long, placed in all parts on the verge of the precipitous 
rock. One side is bounded by the river ; another by a 
creek full of water at every tide, and most beautifrilly 
shaded by hanging woods. The other two sides face the 
town. Witliin are two courts ; and on the outside project 
eight vast towers, each with a slender one of amaxing 
elegance issuing from its top, witliin which had been a 
winding staircase. In one of tlie great towers is a fine win 
dow, in form of an arched recess, or bow, ornamented with 
pillars. The great hall suited the magnificence of the 
founder. It extended 130 ft. in length, was 32 broad 
and of a fine height. The roof was supported by eight 
noble arches, six of which still remain. There were two 
entrances into the fortress, one from the river, and one 
from the town." (Pennant's Tour in Wales, iii. 123. Hvo. 
ed.) The town is poor and inconsiderable, without traile 
or manufacture of any sort. Aluch of the ground witliin 
the walls is used for gardens. The bor. is one of the con- 
tributary bors. to Caernarvon in returning a mem. to the 
H. of G. The limits of the bor. extend to a considcrai)le 
distance beyond the walls of the town. The port dries 
at low water. 

The old and dangerous ferry over the river has been 
superseded by a magnlfloent suspension bridge, completed 
in 1826. The length of the bridge between the centre of 
the supporting towers is 327 ft. ; and it is elevated 18 ft. 
above high-water mark. The construction of this and the 
Menai bridge, and the excavations and Improvements 
that have been made at Penmanroawr and other places, 
have made the 'road, formerly so dangerous, from St. 
Asaph and Conway to Bangor and Anglesea, one of the 
best and safest in the empire. (Boundary Heport, Guide 
to N. Wales, «c.) 

COOCH-BAHAR, or VIHAR, a rajahshlp of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Bengal, between lat. 26^ and 27° N., long. 
89° and M)° B. ; having N. Bootan, and on all other sides 
the dlstr. of Rungpore, with which it is incorimrated ; 
length about 90 m. ; greatest breadth 60 m. Its rajah also 
possesses some tracts beyond the Mogul limits of Bengal, 
not subject to tribute, and on which opium i> extensively 
ouitivated. The 8. part of this country is fine and fer- 
tile, 1>ut N. of the cap. it is low, marshy, and interspersed 
^tii jungle, and coarse rank vegetation. The Cooch 
w Ridbangsl tribes eat various kinds of flesh, and are 
considered by the Bengalese and other Hindoos as 
very low and impure. Notwithstanding provisions are 
cheap as comparM with other districts, and rents low, 
Bdany of the natives, especially in the N., are so indigent 
as to be frequently obliged to sell thdr xhildren for 
slavea. Hoe-cultivation is common. In 1682, Abul Fazel 
relates that the chief was a nowerfal sovereign, having 
Assam and Camroop under his government, and able to 
bring into tlie field 1,000 horse and 100,000 flmt ; in 1661 
this territory was conquered by the Moguls, and de- 
volved, with the rest of Bengal, to the Baltimi in 1765. 
In 1814, the tribute paid by its ralah amount^ R 6,280/. ; 
but great difficulty has always been oxperlen«d in col- 
lectmg it. (Hamitton's E. I. Gaz. vol. i.) 



COOKSTOWN. 

COORSTO\\^N,an Inl. town of Ireland, prov. UItter, 
co.Tyronc, on the Ballinderry river, 9 m.W. flt>m Lough 
Neagh. Pop. in 1831, 9,H83 : pop. of par. In 1834, 8,9S» ; 
of whom 2,228 were of the estab. church, 3,419 Frot. dial., 
and 3,046 Rom.Cath. It consists of one long street, planted 
on each side, with a transverse street crossing it. The 
par. church is a large Gothic structure: there are three 
meeting-houses for Preslnterlans, two for Igethodlsts, 
and near the towm is a Rom. Cath. chapel. There Is 
also a dispensary and a constabulary station. A manor 
court holds pleas to the amount of Bl. t petty sessions are 
held on alternate Fridays. Linens are manufactured 
here, and bleached in the Yiclnity. Markets for grdn 
are held on Tuesdm-s, and for general sales on Satur- 
diws ; fairs on the first Saturday of every month. Post, 
office rev. in 1830, 4421. ; in 1836, 407/. A branch of the 
Belfast Bank was opened here In 1835. (Stat. Stsrtfeyj 
Railway Rep.) 

COOKG (Hodo<^oo)t an anc. rajahship of Hindostan, 
prov. Mysore, formerly independent, but now under the 
control of a British resident ; for the most part between 
lat. 12° and 13° N., and intersected by the 76tb parallel 
of E. long. ; hdVing N. and E. the Mysore toriitoriesi 
and on all other sides those of the Madras presidency; 
length N. to S. about 70 m., breadth very irregular : 

« yf 
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^(EA, ,2,340^ 8^. m. i 


i bounded by the w. Ghauts, parallel to which 

there is a succession of lofty narrow ridges, enclosing 
valleys of various extent. The chief elevations are, 
Tadiandamole 5,781 ft., and Soobramany 6,682 ft. above 
the sea: the principal valley is that between Markara 
and Naknaad, 18 m. long, by 16 m. broad, with an ex- 
tremely uneven surface, in the lowest part of which runs 
the Cavery. The geology of Coorg strongly resembles 
that of the Neelgherries ; the principal rocks being sienite, 
granite, and greenstone, and the subordinate ranges uni- 
formly capped with the detritus of these, cemented by 
argilluceous earth, and coloured by oxide of iron : por- 
celain clay frequently occurs. The whole country, with 
few exceptions, is covered with forests, but not over- 
loaded with jungle, excepting in the vicinity of the 
Mysore dominion ; where elephants, game, and other 
wild animals arc found. Sandal, and other valuable 
woods, alM)und. Both the botany and zoology of this 
region offer a ricli field to observers, but have hitherto 
been but little studied. From the greater elevation, the 
temperature is much below that of either Malabar or 
Mysoie, and remarkable for Its equality. The climate 
in, in general, highly suitiible to European constitu- 
tions; thoiich tiic monsoon rains, from June to Sept., 
often fall with grc'ai violence. The Coorgas are a Nair 
tribe of martial liahits ; they have few towns, or even 
villages, ot any size, preferring to live in iungles and 
viihU. They cultivate rice in the valleys, which gre 
\eix productive, though the quantity of land under cul- 
ture he very trifling. The jia^turcs are excellent, and 
cattle are abundant. Manufactures limited to the blankets 
worn by the pop. Cotton cloths arc imported. Contrary 
to tiie custom in Malabar on the other side of the Ghauts, 
hcrcflitan rights and possessions in Coorg descend in 
the male line, .and some family disputes arose in 1808, in 
constH] nonce of Beer R.'qendra (who had expelled the 
troops of 'J'ippoo from Coorg) having left, at his death, the 
govemmetit of his dom. to his daughter, to the prejudice 
of his brother, who was ultimately established in posses- 
sion by the British government. (Madras Journal, Na 
13. pp.' :v<H-.343.; Hamilton's E. I. Gax. i.451. 2ded.) 

COOTEHILL, an inl. town of Ireland, prov. Ulster, 
CO. Cavan, on a small river of the same name, 26 m. 
W bv N. nundalk. Pop. in 1621, 2.152; in 1831, 
2,178 pop. of par. in 1834, 12,091 ; of whom 1,493 are of 
the estab. church, 1,074 Prot. diss., and 9,524 Rom. 
Cnth. I'he town consists of four broad streets, neatly 
l.aid out and well kept. It has a par. church, a Rom. 
Cath. chapel, two Presbyterian meeting-houses, places 
worship mr Moravians, Quakers, and Methodists; a 
market-house, a court-house, and a bridewell. General 
sessions are held here at Easter and in October ; petty 
sessions every Wednesday. There Is an extensive trade 
in grain and coarse linens. The corn markeU are held 
on Saturdays, the general markets on Fridays; and fain 
on the second Friday in cvenr month. Post-office rev. 
in 18:<0, 395/. ; in 1836, 483/. Branches of the Provincial 
and Ulster banks were <^ned here in 1836 and 1837. 
(Stat. Survey ; Railway Rep.) 

COPENHAGEN (Kiobenhavn, merchants’ haven), 
the cap. of Denmark, a well-built city, principally on the 
E. coast of the Island of Zealand, but partly also on the 
contiguous small island of Amak, the channel between 
them forming the port. Lat. 66° 4F 4'' N*, long. ISP 36' 
46" E. Pop. (1834) 119,292. It is well fortified. The ram- 
parts, which extend for about 5 m., are fianked with bas- 
tions, and surrounded by a deep ditch filled with ^ter. 
It is also defended by a very strong citadel, andby the TAree 
Crowns iittery, constructed at Che entrance of the port 
on a banKf sand, about 1,500 fidhoms from shore. The 
city is usVlly divideti Into the old town, the new town, 


and Christlanshavn. The first is the largest and most 
populous, and having at diflhrent periods sulfored much 
mm fire, most part of it has been rebuilt on an improved 
plan, though some of the streets are still -narrow, 
crooked, and inconvenient. In the new town toe streets 
are straight and broad, though generally lU-paved, the 
squares regular and spacious, and the private houses 
and public buildings uie finest in the city. The part 
called Christlanshavn, from its being built by Christian 
IV., stands on the island of Amak. It Is Intersected ty 
various canals, and communicates with the other parts of 
the town by bridges. Public buildings numerous, and 
many of them superb. Among others may be specified 
toe castle of Christlansborg, destroyed by fire in 1795, 
and since rebuilt. It has a plcrure-gallery, comprising 
a complete collection of Danish pictures, with a fine 
coilectJon of the Dutch school, Ac. ; a ehapel orna- 
mented by bas-reliefs from the chisel of Thorwaldsen ; 
and the royal library, one of the best in Europe, con- 
taining, exclusive of manuscripts, above 450,000 vohimM. 
The part of the new town called Amalienborg waa 
entirely rebuilt by Frederick V. between 1745 and 1765. 
It consists chiefly of an octagon, divided by four broad 
rectangular streets, in which is the palace of the king, 
the crown prince, &c. In the centre is a bronze 
equestrian statue of Frederick V., erected by the East 
India Company, There are also the royal pklaces of 
Rosenburg and Charlottenborg, appropriated to public 
purposes ; the University, the tuwnrhouse, the theatre, 
the exchange, and the barracks. The catoe^al church 
of Notre Dame, nearly destroyed during the bombard- 
ment in 1807, has been rebuilt; and is enriched by 
statues of Christ and the apostles, by Thorwaldsen. 
The tower of the church or the Trinity, 115 ft. in 
height, is used as an observatory : it also contains the 
library of the university, and the great globe of Tycho 
Brahe. The church pf Our Saviour is reckoned the 
finest in the town : its spire, nearly 30(kft. in height, is 
a masterpiece of art. The educational, literary, and 
scientific establishments of Copenhagen, rank with the 
first of thei#class, and reflect infinite credit on the 
government and the people. Besides the university, to 
which wc have elsewhere alluded, there is a polytechnic 
school, a metropolitan school, a royal school of mafinc, 
a royal school for the higher military sciences, a normal 
school, &c. There is, also, a roym society similar to 
that of London, a Scandinavian society, and a society of 
northern antiquities. The academy of arts it and has 
long been in a flourishing condition. Besidef the royal t 
library in the palace of Christlansborg, the university 
library has above 100,000 volumes, and a large collection 
of manuscripts. The Classen library, bequeathed to the 
public by the general of that name, is mMnly devoted to 
science and natural history; and, exclusive of these, 
there are several other minor but still valuable col- 
lections. 

The hospitals are numerous and well conducted. The 
most splendid Is that of Frederick V. The lying-in 
hospital has attached to it a school of midwifery and a 
foundling hospital. The royal institution for deaf and 
dumb admits patients, from whatever part of the king- 
dom thev may come. Soup, made of horse flesh, is said to 
be supplied as an article of diet to prisoners in toe house 
of correction. (Bremner, i. 153.) 

If distillation be excepted, the manufacture^ of Copen- 
hagfen are neither very'extensive nor imporumt. There 
are about 258 distilleries, mostly, of course, on a small 
scale, and about 50 breweries, with sugar refineries, 
tobacco manufactories, soap-works, Ac.: cotton and 
woollen goods, linens, silks, gloves, hats, Ac., are also 
produced, but in limited quantities : there are several 
tanneries. 

The trade of the port is said to have declined, but It is 
stlU pretty considerable. There is annually Imported 
about 11 .OOO.nOOlbs. sugar, the half of which is supplied 
by St. Croix ; 3,000,000 lbs. coffee, with other coloniM pro- 
ducts. Anchors, pitch, and tar, arc brought from Sweden 


ware, and salt, are the principal articles of direct import 
from England ; train oil, herrings, Ac. from the fisheries. 
In 1837 there entored tlic port 1,^ ships (excluding 
steamers), of which' 164 were Swedish, 468 Prusslim, 
154 Norwegian, and 95 of the burden of 17,762 tons 
British, 

The harbour is formed, as .ilready stated, by toe cfaaii- 
nel or arm of the sea running between Zndand and the 
opposite Island of Amak. The entrance to it is narrow : 
but the water is sufficientlv deep to admit the largest men- 
of-war. There arc dry docks, and every fkdl& for the 
building and repairing of s^s. Copenhagen is the 
station of the Danish navy. The bank of Gopenh^U, 
founded In 1736, was remodelled in 1818 : it is now a pri- 
vate institution. There is also an insurance company. 
The charjre of the public health is entrusted to a com- 
mission. The police is under a tpeclal establishment ; and 
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besMef the gttrlMm. the ddseiu are fimn^ intoa 
. tlooal toKd. 

Ooijiw heyn !• not a rw^ endent dt/^ having been 


I very andent dty. hi 
I at dltbrent perioda • 
Icttlarly in I72li, 1704, 


1168. It 

verely from Area, pa^cularly in irfis, 1704, 1705: 

hut now dtaaatnmi soever at the tfaoe, these visitations 
were in the end advantageous, the narrow streeto and 
wooden Ifoases of which the townfonnerly conaiated hav- 
ing been replaced by broad streets and handsome atone 
bmidings. Besides the loss of her deet. Oopenhimen 
soflhrM severdy from the bombardment by the BngRsb 
in 1807, and tqr an Jnundatlon in 1801 But she has fortu. 
nately recovered from both these disasters, and by her 
literary and other establishments has placed hmselfat 
the head of dvillsatlon In the north of Europe. 

The environs of -Goponhagen are celebrstced for their 
beauty. Frederlcksberg, a magniflcent eastie, the sum- 
mer rasMence of the ung, stands on a rising ifronnd 
within a moderate distance of the dty. Iks gardens are 
open to the public, and are a fttvourlte resort. Fre- 
derieksborg, another royal residence, is situated about 
81 m. N. Copenhagen. It is a vast, but incongruous 
pile, pertty bi^ and partly stone, and partly of Qreek 
and partly of Gothic architecture. It has some fine pic- 
tures anda series of portraits (partly imaginary) of the 
soverdgns of Denmark. 

COPIAPO, the most K. town of Chili, formerly the 
cap. of the prov. of same name, now incorporated wltii 
that of Coquimbo. It stands ota the right bank of the 
rivulet of Oopiapo, 80 m. from the Pacific, and iro m. 
N.N.B.Coqdmte,lat. S.,long.71°fi'18"W. Fop. 
(1830) about 4,000. \Meyen.) Mostof the houses are built 
of sun-dried bricks whitewashed ; and, the better to redst 
earthquakes, used to be constructed with great solidity ; 
but in 1819 it was almost utterW-destroyed by the great 
earthquake that caused such dtevastation throughout a 
great part of Chili. In 1888 it suflhred severely from 
another earthquake, whldh phenomena are so common 
in this prov., that, during Or. Meymi*s stqr In it, six or 
seven shocks commonly oecurrea in tlm twenty-four 
hours 1 though the greater number were,wcourse, very 
■light. The harbour of Cf^depo on thePadflc is good ; 
and at a small village on the shore most of the me from 
thelnlnes of the prov. is smelted, and the metal exported. 
( Mier'i Traneltt ^e. L 408—404. ; Meyem*$ Heiu wn die 
Erde ; Gcog. Journal, vi. 868. ; Htufe 8. Ameriat, il. 

^COqViMBO (or LA SERBKA). a sea-port town of 
Chill, in the N. part of the republic, cap. of the prov. 
of same name, on the Chuapa, near its mouth, 270 
m. N. N.W. tatlago, lat. S&o 58' 48" S., long. 71° 
18* 40" W. Fop. (perhaps) 10,000. iAmer, Almanac, 
1889.) Town clean, and tolerably well laid out ; streets 
intersect each other at right angles ; houses mostly of 
sun-dried brides, and only one story in height, but In- 
terspersed with numerous gardens of fruit-trees, ever- 
greens, &c. It has several churches and convents, a 
public sdiool, and an hospital. It is the seat of the 
intendent of the prov., and is the residence of many 
. fhmilies, and in some sort the cap. of N. Chill, as well as 
the chief mercantile port. In 1834 83,979 marcs of silver 
and nearly 48,860 quintals of copper and coi^r ore, 
were exported from it : it also exports chinchilla skins, 
Jfcc. The harbour or bay of Coquimbo Is large, well- 
shelterdd, ai|fi secure at all seasons. There Is sufficient 
depth of water for ships of large Durden, 9 fkthoms being 
found 800 yards off shore, and nearly 3 fathoms close 
in shore. Coquimbo was founded by Valdivia in 1544. 
About 85 m. up the vallqy of Coquimbo are some singular 
parallel roads, of which Captain Hall- has given an -ac- 
count. iUaWe 8, Americat ii. 6. ; Miera American 
e.) 

iRDOVA (an. Cordoba and Coloisfo Palri<da), a 




fiunous city of Spain, cap. prov. and kingitom of the same 
name In Andalusia, on the Ouadalqiuvir, 73 m. N.B. 
Seville, and 185 m. S«S.W. Ifhdrld : lat. 87° 58* l8" N., 
long. 4° 45* 58" W. Pop. (1886) 46,750 (Mifiono), not 
a tenth part of what it is said to nave amounted to In its 
most llourlshtng period, in the 11th century. It occupies 
a large oblong space of sloplhg ground, enclosed by walla 
flanked with towers original^ erected by the Romans, 
and afterwards repaired, strengthened, and extended by 
the Moors. But a great part of this space is now co- 
vered with gardens and ruined buildings, and but little 
remalnsofits-ancient grandeur. Streets narrow, (frooked, 
and dirty ; and few either of the public or private hid- 
ings are oonsplouous for their architecture t the lidter 
aeldom exceea two stories in height. The‘great square. 
Plaao Reel, aedela ConeiRueion, Is, however, lar^ and 
regular *, the houses surrounding it are lofty, and frir- 
nisned with poctlooes and balconies. There u a suburh 
of some extent on the S. bank of the river, with whldi 
the dfe communIcBtes by means of a stone bridge of 16> 
'irregular atehas, 880 ft. in length, and 88 ft. in width, 


_ j Moors towards the close of the 8tb 

century, and the approach to which is guarded by an did 
Saracenfoeastle, Mill maintained In a stale of defend. 


CORDOVA. 

The city contains a cathedral, 13 parish churches, about 
40 convents, 7 hospitals, a foundling and another asylum, 
d^-hall, bishop’s palace, 8 colleges, besides other schools, 
ftc. By fer the most remarkable puUic edifice is the 


mmquita, fbrmerly a mosque, built h7 the 
Moors at the lauar end of the 8th century upon the 
ruins of a Gothic church, which Is itself believed to have 
replaced a Roman temple. Both of those edifices have 
apparently ftimisbed many pillars and other materials 
for the present building. The mesqufta externally is 
unprepossessing, and little calculated to attract notice ; 
but the dogularlty of its interior strikes eveiy one with 
astonishroeat. It is a gloomy labyrinth o^llars, 856 ft. 
in length N.to S., by Ss ft. nrm B.to and lighted 
only by the few doors that remain open, and some small 
cupolas in diiferent parts of the roof, which latter is flat, 
and only 85 ft. above the pavement ; Indng supported in 
most puces by a kind of double arcade of horsendioe 
arches* The columns supporting these arches, and 
which amount to several hundreds, are of Jasper, marble, 
porohyry, granite, oert aaiigue, and various other ma- 
terulf, ana dlifer as much m their architectural as in 
todr geological character. They are sU, however, of 
the same bdght ; '* for the Arabs, having taken them 
from Roman buildings, served them In the same manner 
that Procrustes did hit guests : to the short ones they 
clapped on monstrous oadtals and thick bases ; those 
that were too long for their purpose had their base chop- 
ped off andn dlimnutive shallow bonnet placed on their 
head.** (Swinbume, 11. 89.) The number of aisles or 
naves is lengthwise 19, ana transversely from 32 to 35. 
A considerable space at the S. end was j^rted off for the 
use of the Inunu, and now serves for the chapter-house, 
sacristy, and treasury of the cathedral. In the front of 
this space is what is called the xancarron, an octagon 
Moorish sanctuary, 15 ft. in diameter, richly ornamented 
without and within, and domed over by a single block of 
white marble, carved into the form of a scallop-shell. 
Adjoining this, in 1815, anotlier small apartment was 
brought to light, preserving, in a remarkable degree, its 
pristine decorations. The gorgeousness of this little 
chamber will perhaps give an idea of that of the building 
generally in the time of the Moors ; for the splendour of 
almost ml the rest of the mexquita has entirely disap- 
peared ; the gilding and ornaments of the roof, the ara- 
besques and inscriptions on thewalls,and the mosaics of the 
pavement, have nearly all vanished ; and of the 24 gates, 
formerly plated with brdss, and curiously embossed, only 
5 remain open. The sacristy contains some tolerable 
paintings, and the church is very rich in jewels, plate, 
and silks. The mexqwta stands within a court planted 
with orange-trees, palms, and ^presses, and surrounded 
witli a cloister, on the side of which a square belfry has 
b^ built. 

The bishop's palace is a large and rather handsome 
building, containing a suite of state apartments, in one 
of which there is a large collection of portraits of the 
bishops of Cordova. Previously to the late civil war, 
2,000 poor persons were daily supplied with food from 
the bishop's kitchen, which mistaken bounty accounts 
sufficiently, as observ^ by Mr. Townsend, for the swarms 
of beggars with which the town is infested, (li. 300.) 
The femous palace of the Moorish sovereigns is now un- 
occupied ; it had been converted into a royal stud-house, 
where the best horses in Spain were reared: the stables 
are now empty. (Scott.) The manufactures have par- 
ticipated in the general decay of the place ; there are at 
present only some trifling fabrics of ribands, lace, hats, 
baixe, and leather after the Moorish feshion : the latter 
article was formerly very extensively manufactured ; and 
was known in commerce by the name of eordonan, and 
from it. the term cordwainer has been derived. In 
1833, a handsome quay was in the course of being 
erected above the bridge, but as there is now but little 


Cordova Is saidhy Strabo to have been founded by the 
Romans under Marcellus ; but as there were several 
distinguished persons of that name, this leaves the epoch 
of its foundation uncertain. No mention Is made of it 
before the age of Cesar and Pompey, but it soon after 
attained to great distinction as a rich and populous city, 
and a seat of learning. (CeUarii, Not. Orhis Antigui, 1. 
IM.) In 572 it was taken Iv the Goths, and in 692 by the 
Moors, under whom it became the splendid cap. of 
the "Caliphate of the West," and subs^uently of the 
kingdom of Cordova. In 1236, however, it was takoa and 
ahnost whoUy^troyed by the impolitic xeai of Ferdi- 
nand 111. of CSastlle, and has never since recovered its 
previous prosperity. Cordova has given Urth to sqme 
niustrious men, among whom may be spedfled the two 
Senecas, Lucan the poet, and the fkmous Arabic pby- 
sictaas, Avicenna and Averrees. (MRlauoi Toumeeturs, 
MnbttmPt, TrmeUi Soetfe Eaeurekm^ Ronda, 

;DOVA, an hd. town of Mexico, state ^yera Crux, 


CoXD 
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Qie E. foot of the volcano of Orixaba, and on one of 
the roadi between Vera Crus and La Puebla, SOm. S.W. 
the former, and 72 m. E.S.K. the latter cltv. Pop., be- 
fore the revolution, about 5,000. Streets wide, regular, j 
and well paved ; bouses built mostly of stone. In the 
centre of the town there is a large square, three si^ of 
which are ornamented with Ootnlc arcades ; the fourth 
Is occupied by the principal church, an elegant structure, 
richly decorated within. Cordova contains two convents, 
each with an hospital attached ; many Of its edifices have 
domes, towers, or steeples.. Cotton and woollen fidntes 
and leather are made hOre ; and there are besides nu- 
merous distilleries, sugar-mills, and bee-hive farms; 
but the principal enmloyment of the inhab. is the culture 
of tobacco and coffee ; and Humboldt states that the 
whole of these products raised in Mexico comes from 
Cordova and Orixaba. The climate is moist and sultry. 
The vicinity is extrraely fertile, and abounds in fruits, 
timber, game, and fish. (Humboldt, Euai tur la Nouu. 
Eap.; Ward^ 9 Mexico,) 

COREA (called Iqr the natives, Chaou-Seen, by the 
Chinese, Keaou-le, and by the Manchoo Tartars ffo/-Ao), 
a marlt. country of N.E. Asia, tributary to China, con- 
sisting of a large oblong-shapw peninsula, with an ad- 
joining portion of the continent, and a vast number of 
islands, which are especially numerous on the W. coast. 
The whole of the dominions lie between lat. 330 and 
N., and long. 1230 W and 129° 30* B. ; having E. the 
Sea of Japw; S. the Strqits of Corea ; W. the Yellow 
Sea, and Gulph of Leao.tong ; N.W. the prov. Leao. 
tong; and N. Manchoo Tartary. From the latter it is 
separated by a mountain chain, and the 'ITni-roen- 
Kiang river, and from Leao-tong mostly by a wooden 
wall or palisade. Len^h, N.W. to S.E., 550 m. ; ave- 
rage breadth of the peninsula, about 130 m. Total area, 
inclusive of islands, probably about 80,000 sq. m. Corra 
is generally mountainous. A mountain range runs 
through it longitudinally, much nearer its E. than its 
W. coast. The £. declivity of this range is steep and 
rugged ; its W. one declines gradually into a fertile and 
well-watered country. All the principal rivers run W., 
and discharge themselves into the Yellow Sea ; the chief is 


thou^ the Coroans do not, like that people, cut off 
their Mir. Thelrhouses are also like those of China, being 
built of bricks in the towns, and in the country are mere 
mud hovels ; each house is surrounded by u wooden 
stockade. Their language or languages are peculiar, diflieite 
ingfirom those of their immediate neighbouri. |n writing 
thqy use alphabetic characters, thou^ the symbolic 
characters of the Chinese are also nndwntood and some- 
times resorted to. They have a copious Uterature, and 
ore vary fond of reading, as well os of music, dancing, 
and festivities. Polygamy is permitted ; but the women 
do not appear to be under sudi restraint as In China. 
(M*Leod^ The religion of the upper ordera Is that of 
ConfUcius. while the mass of the people are attached 
to Buddhism ; but neither appears to have much in- 
fiuence. Christianity, which was introduced by the Ja- 
panese, appeared to be extinct when Outshdr visited 
Corea in f&2. 

Maattfatdurei, Trade, gv.— Hie manulhctures ore fesr: 
the principal are a kind of grass-cloth, straw-plait, 
horse.hair caps, and other articles for domestic use; 
a very fine and transparent fabric woven from filaments 
of the Urticajapomca, cotton cloth, and a very strong 
kind of paper made of cotton, rice-paper, frc.t which 
articles, together with ginseng, skins, some metals, hrnves, 
and silk, constitute the chief exports. What trade there 
is, is principally with Japan, .from which thoy import 

m r, aromatic woods, alum, buflhloes’, goats*, and 
* horns, and Dutch and Japanese manufisctixred 
goods. There is, however, some trade with China car- 
ried on at Fungwang-chlng (the Pkmnix~lou>n), beyond 
the Leao-tong border; but this trade is conducted 
with great secrecy, in consequence of the Jealousy of 
the government of any intercourse with forelgBenfe 
This jealousy is so great, that no Chinese is allowed 
to settle in Corea, nor any Corean to leave his own 
country ; Europeans are scarcely ever suffored to land, 
or remain anv length of tflbe on ths coast ; and the N. 
frontier is abandoned for many miles, in order that no 
, communication should take place with the Manchoo 
I Tartars. Little skill in ship-building is displayed by 
I the Coreans ; their junks do not carry more than 200 


ships to about 22 m., and for small vesels for a distance 
of nearly 120 m. above its mouth. The coasts, as well 
of the islands as of the continent, are generally rocky 
and difficult of access ; though there are some spacious 
and secure harbours. The climate of the N. is very 
rigorous ; thcThu.men-kiang, for six months in the year, 
is thickly frozen over, and barley is the only kind of 
corn capable of being cultivated in that region : even 
the S., though in the same lat. with Sicily and Malta, is 
^aid to experience sometimes very heavy falls of snow. 
The climate of this part of Corea, however, must be 
on the whole mild, since cotton, rice, and hemp are 
staple products ; and Gutzlaff copjoctures ( Voye^ee, gc. 
u. 319.), that many other plants, common to the S. of 
Europe, fiourlsh. Gutzlaff observes, ** In point of ve- 
getation, the coast of Corea is for superior to that of 
China, where barren rocks often preclude any attempt 
at cultivation ; but here, where the land is fertile, the 
Jnhab. do not plough the ground." (p. 337.) Agricul- 
ture may be better farther inland, but on the coast it 
is much neglected: wheat, millet, and ginseng are 
amongst the chief articles cultivated. Tobacco was in- 
troduced by the Japanese about the beginning of the 
17th century, and potatoes, by Gutzlaff and Lindsay, in 
1832. Tlie orange, citron, hazel-nut, pear, chestnut, 
peach, n>alberry, Morut papyriSera, Fueiu eaccharmus, 
and the wild grape, are common ; but the art of making 
wine from the latter seems to bo unknown. An ar- 
dent liquor is, however, made from rice. The moun- 
tainous parts of the N. are covered with extensive 
forests : pines are very abundant on the coasts ; and in 
the interior there is a species of palm producing a va- 
luable gum, from which a varnish, giving an appearance 
little inferior to gilding, is paade. Oxen, hogs, and other 
domestic animals common to Europe are reured : there 
is a spirited breed of dwarf horses not exceeding 8 it. 
in height; panthers, bears, wild boars, cats, uid dogs, 
sables (whose skins form an important article of tri- 
bute), di^, and an abundance of game, storks, and 
water-fowl of many sorts, are found ; caymans of 30 or 
40 ft. in length are said to be met with in the rivers, 
and venomous serpents are not rar^ In the winter, 
whales, seals, ftc. visit the shores. The mineral king- 
dom produces gold, silver, iron, rock salt, and co^ 
People, ffe.-^Tbe pop. has been estimated at 15,000,000, 
but there are no real grounds for this estimate, i^ch, 
we have little doubt, is greatly beyond the Gutz- 

laff represents the coasts as uiinly inhabited. We have 
elsewhere stated that the Coreans are superior in 
strength and stature to the Chinese and Japanese, but 
thaiitbey aie Inferior to either in mental energy and 
caSty. {Anti, p. 191.) Thqy are gross in their habits, 
ealVradeusly, rad drink to exceu. The dress of both 
men and women is very similar to that of the Cliinme, 


. the construction of their fishing-boats, not a nail is used. 

! Metallic articles and money ore rare. The only coin in 
I circulation is of copper ; but payment is often made In 
sUver ingots. 

Corea is divided into 8 provs. King-hi-tao, the cap., 
I is placed on the Klang river, in about 37° 40* N. lat., 
and 127° 2(K E. long., or about the centre of the kingd. 
The gov. is said to be riespotical : most of the landed 
property in the country belongs to the king, of whom it 
is held in different portions as fiefs, which revert to the 
sovereign at the decease of the occupier. Besides the 
revenues from these domains, a lOtb part of all kind of 
produce belongs to the king. Justice is in many respects 
{ very rigid. Rebellion, as in China, is punished by the 
destruction of the rebel, with his entire family, and the 


confiscation of their property. None but the king may 
order the death of an official person : the master has 
always power over the life of his slave. For minor 
crimes the general punishment is the bastinado, which 
Is pretty constantly at work. The Chinese interfere but 
little with the internal administration of Corea ; but the 
king can neither assume the government, nor choose his 
successor or colleague, without the authority of the 
court of Pekin, to which he sends tribute four times a 
year: the tribute consists of ginseng-root, sable-skins, 
white cotton paper, silk, horses, silver ingots, &c. The 
Corean ambassador is treated at Pekin with but little 
consideration. There seems reason to believe, that, like 
some other states in Asia, Corea Is tributary to the more 
powerftil nations on either side, and that it also sends a 
yearly tribute to Japan, consisting of ginseng, leopards, 
&c., skins, silk^, white cotton fabrics, horses. Sec , : but 
for which an acknowledgment is made in gold articles, 
(kns, tea, presents of silver to the ambassadors. See, 

Rietonf . — Corea was known to the Chinese from a 
very early period, and is reported to have been civilised 
by the Chinese sovereign Khil-su, about 1,190 years 
before our sera. After experiencing several revolutions, 
it was Invaded and conquered hy the Jiqiraese In 1098, 
who, however, abandoned their conquest in 1098. The 
Coreans having called in the aid of China during that 
struggle, Corea has since formed a subordinate put of 
the Chinese ‘empire. (Bitterns Asien Erdktmde, ill. 
673—647. ; Da Htddes Klaproth / TimkowHtit Quiiaaff*e 
Three Voyaget, gc.; Liudtayt MLeod, fre*; Mollc- 

^CO*]ilELLA, a city of Spain, prov. Navarre, in a forUle 
plain on the Alama, 18 m. W. Tudela, 12in. 8.B. Cal»- 
horra. Pop. 6,860. It has 8 churches, 4 ooBvents,^ 
hospital, and some remains of an ancient onstle. The 
inhabitants are employed in the extraetimi of Hquorlce 
and madder juice, rad in the manufaeteve of tacrady, oil, 
jsnd flour. 

CORFE-CASTLE, a muhet town and bor. of Eng- 



640 CORFU, 

land. CO. Doraet, Blaadford dfr., hund. Halilor. in th« 
lila or Furbeok, Skn. 6.S.W. Saliiburjr. Fnp. (1831) 
MO. toim it mott probably indebted for Ita origin 
to Ita cattle, on a ttoep rocky nfil. a little to the N., 
fonneiiy a place ofcontlderable ftrengtfa. But Ite entire 
Importance* In more modem timet, wat owing to ita 
having eiUflnmd the privilege of returning 8 memt. to the 
H. ofC. from the 14th of Eliaabeth down to the patting 
^the Reform Act, by which it wat ditfrracbited. Sun- 
dw>tcboolt were early ettablithod in thii town and ttie 
earronnding dittrict. The inhab. are mottly employed 
in the nd^ibouring clay-workt and quarriet. Market* 

an itlandin the Mediterranean, 
the teat of government, and mott important, though 
not the larg^, of the Ionian lilandt. It liea between 
lut. 390 «Kand 390 Sfr N.,andlong. igos^andSOoe'E. ; 
oir the S. part of the coatt of Albania, from which it fr 
teparated by a channel only 8-6tht of a m. wide at itt K. 
extremity, 6 m. at itt S. extremity, and 15 m. in the 
centre. The thape of Corfu it elongated : the island de- 
tcribet a curve, the convexity of which it towarda the 
W. ( length N. W. to 8.E. 41 m. : breadth greatest in the 
N., where it it 20m. ; but it gradually tapers towards ite 
S. extremity. Area, 287 sq. m. Pop. (1833) 60,890. 
8urface hilly, particularly in the N.W.. where the peak 
of St. Salvador rises 2,979 ft. above the level of the tea. 
The streams watering It are few and small, and mostly 
dried up in summer. Climate mild ; the mean maximum 
temp, in the open air for the 5 years ending December, 
1838, was about 880 Fahr. ; and the average minimum 
31*^ Fahr. : but Corfu is subiect to sudden transitions from 
licat to cold, owing, amongst other causes, to the proxi- 
mity of the snowy inountMns of Epirus. Earthquakes 
also are frequent The more elevated lands are rugged 
and barren, but the plaint and valleys are fertile, and 

S roductlve of wheat, maize, oats, olive-oil, wine, cotton, 
tx, and pulse. (Sorfu yielM no currants. Oil is the 
great staple of this isl., which has, in fact, the appearance 
of a continuous olive wood, a consequence parUy of the 
* * ' • " the cul- 

j an oil 
properly bien- 
nial, the trees being suifered to repose 'for a year. Next 
to oil, salt, obtained from saltpans along the shores, 
oranges, citrons, and other fruits, besides honey and wax, 
arc the other chief articles produced. CorAi Is divided 
into 7 cantons : it tends 7 mems. to the legislative as- 
sembly, and 1 to the senate ; Corfu, the cap., is the only 
town worthy of mention ; the rest are mere villages. 

The city and port of Corfu, the chief in the Ionian 
Islands, lie on the E. side of the island, on the chan- 
nel between it and the opposite coast, which is here 
about 5 m. wide ; lat. 39® 37' 39" N. ; long. I 90 biy 34" 
E. Pop. about 17,000, exclusive of the military. It j 
consists of the town and citadel, both fortified ; and 
has several suburbs, one of which is supposed to oc- 
cupy the site of the ancient city of Citreyra, founded 
by the Corinthians about the same time with Syra- 
cuse. The citedel, separated from the town by wet 
ditches and outworks, and an esplanade, is built upon a 
rocky cape projecting into the sea, and contains the bar- 
racks, arsenal, military hospital, the residence of the 
lord hlgli commissioner, many private houses, and a 
lighthouse erected upon a point 233 ft. above tho level 
of the sea. The town has three gates towards the sea, 
and one mi the land side : it is not well built $ streets 
narrow and Irregular, and liouses mostly small and Ul- 
Gontrlved; bui great improvements are anticipated on 
the extension of the town, after the works surrounding 
it are demolished, a measure which has been recently 
sanctioned by the government. Corfb is strengthened 
by two other fortresses besides ite cltadeU-Fort Neuf and 
Vldo. The latter is built on a small island of the same 
name Pfodka), nearly 1 m. M. from the cite, and 
has had much palni and.expense bellowed on fte im- 
provement for many years uMt. When the works ore 
completed, the islaud of Vido, though requiring only a 
small garrisoh to dMend it, will, It is supTOsed, ne next 
to impregnable. (Private MS. RqsoW.) Corfti contains 
a catoedral, and oeveral Greek and Roman Catholic 
chuvebet and dmpels, a university, gymnasium, ec- 
clesiastical seminary, and several primary schools. 
Around it there ore some pleasant walks, interest- 
ing llrom dessical associations; the esplanade is well 
planted with trees, and forms on agreeable promo- 
node. The town is nod well supplied with water, whldi 
H qonveyed by means of iron pipes lh>m Benlsss, a dls- 
tehce of 7 m. Roads have im made from Corfu to 
most of the principal towns and viUi^s in tto tebu^ 
The haiboar between the island of vldo and the city 
Is lafo and commodious, and vessels anchor in from 12 to 
17 fathoms water. The oonof, or chafinel of CorlU, is a 
little difficult of navigation, but baa deep water througfa- 
puti there is a lighthouse on the roex of TlgmNO st 
Its. N. entr^tce, and a floatliig light is moored off the 
point of Lesdiimo near ' Its S. extremity. The citywf 


CORINTH. 

Corfu Is the seat of the parliament, and senate of 
the Ionian Islands, of the supreme court of Justice Of 
the rgpubtic, the chief special courts for the island, and 
of a Greek archbishop. In 1716 it was unsuccessfully 
besieged by tlie Turks, and did not foil into their bauds 
until the end of last century. 

Corfu is the chief seat of the external trade of the 
Ionian Islands. The roads in it are good, having been 
greatly improved since it has been under Brltlsli pro- 
tection. Most of the inhab. belong to the Greek church. 
It is beUeved to he the country of Pbseada, or Scheria, 
mentioned by Homer, on which Ulysses was wrecked, and 
afterwards hospitably entertained by King Aldnotis. It 
became afterwards a celebrated colony and naval station 
of the Corinthians, and a quarrel between it and the mo- 
ther country led to the Peloponnesian war. It was also 
an important naval station under the Romans. It be- 
longed successively to tho Eastern Empire, the Nor- 
mans, and Venetians, and shared the fate of the > cno- 
tian republic in 1799. (Private MS. Brport ; I'ori. 
Papers, 1834 ; Comtnerc. Diet. 8[C.) 

COR INGA (Coraywa), a considerable sea-port town 
of llindostanv prov. N. Circars, distr. Rqlaliuiundry, aiul 
33m. S.E. that town: lat. 16° 4(K N., long. 82° '44' E. 
Excepting Bladcwood*s Harbour, Coringa Bay conran-g 
the only smooth water to be found on the W. side of the 
Bay of Bengal, during the S. W. monsoon. A wot dock 
has been formed, and many small vessels are aiiimally 
built hera In 1784, a remarkable inundation of tlic sea 
took place, destroying much property and many Inhabit- 
ants. (Mam/lten,!. 453.) 

CORINTH (K^sis^ss), a famous city of Greece within 
the Morea (an. Peloponnent8\ near the isthmus of the 
same name, between the guljdis of Lepanto (Corinthiaeue 
Sinus) on the W., and of Egina (Saronicus Sinus) on 
tho E., 7 m. from the nearest point of tho latter, and 2 
m. from the nearest point of the former ; lat. 37° 58' 37" 
N., long. 2^52' 5" E. The town is situated at the N. 
foot o'* a steep rock, l,33Gft. in height, tne Acrocarin- 
thus or Acropolis of Corinth, the summit of which is 
now, as in antiquity, occupied by a fortress. The pre- 
sent town, tliough thinly peopled, is of considerable 
extent,' the houses being placed wide apart, and much 
spiicc occupied with garaens. The. only Grecian ruin 
at present to be found in Corinth, is a Doric temple, 
which had 11 columns standing when it was visited by 
Wheeler, but only 7 when it was visited by Mr. DodwcII. 
There are some shapeless and uninteresting Roman 
remains, supposed to have been baths ; but there is 
notiling approaching to a well-defined buHdlng, and we 
may exclaim with the poet, — 

** Where Is ihy gruidcnr, Corinth ? shrunk from right, 

Thj ancient treasures, and thy nunuart's height ; 

Thy god- like fanes and inloces ! — Oh, when 
Thy mighty myriads and mi^lestic fair .' 

Keientless war has pour’d around thy wall. 

And hardly spneA the traces of thy bll I” 

The situation of Corinth is extremely advantageous : 
being placed on a narrow isthmus between the seas that 
wash the E. and W. shores of Greece, she could hardly 
fall to become an important emporium ; while the Acro- 
corinthus, if properly fortified, would be all but impreg- 
nable, and the imssession of the isthmus would enable 
her to command all access by land between the two great 
divisions of Greece. No wonder, therefore, that Corinth 
was early distinguished by the wealth, commerce, lux- 
ury, and refinement of her citizens. In the earlier ages 
of antiquity, the attempt to sail round the Peloponnesus, 
or to double Cape Malm, was regarded os on undertaking 
of the grmtest hazard ; and to obviate this danger, the 
usual practice was to land goods, coming from the W. 
shores of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, destlnm for the E., at 
4he harbour of Zedbewm (the nearest point to Corinth), 
on the Corinthian Gulph, and to conv^ them across the 
istbmus to Cmckrctf, on the Saronic Gulph, where they 
were again shipped for their final destination. The pro- 
ducts of the £. coasts of Greece, Asia Minor, the Black 
Sea, &c., destined for the W. parts of Greece, Italy, &c.. 
were conveyed through the Corinthian territory in an 
opposite direction ; so that the city mrly became tne seat 
or perhaps the most important transit trade carried on in 
annquite. In addition to this, Corinth at an early period 
founded Corey ra, Syracuse, end other Important colonies; 
established wlthm nor wells various manufoctures, parti- 
cularly of brosf and earthenware ; bad numerous floete. 


of an active commerce that extended to the Black Sea, 
AsteaMlnor, Phosnicia, Egypt, Sicily, and Italy. In the 
magnificence of her public buildings, and the splendour 
of tho dufs^mmre of statuary and printing by which 
they were adorned, the waz second only to Athens. The 
f^noenoe, of which she was the centre, her a fa^ 
vourite smt of pleasure end dlssiprilon, as wril as of 
trade end industry. Venus was her prinripri deite ; and 
rite temple and statue of the goddess were nromipjnt ob- 
jects In the Acropolix Luis, the most funou4 of the 
priestesses of Vonus, thougli of Sicilian origin, j^lcrtiri 
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Corinth as her favourite residence ; and so hlghljr was 
^e esteemed, that a magnificent tomb (iltsBcrlbed by 
Pausanias) was erected over her remains, and medals 
struck in commemoration of her beauty 1 In conse- 
quence, Corinth became not only one of the most. lux- 
urious, but also one of the most expensive places of anti- 
quity, which gave rise to the proverb— 

** Nob cuivis bominl contlnglt sdire Corinthuin.’' 

tfor. Epifit. i. 17-36. 

The Acropolis Is one of the most striking objects in 
Greece. It has some famous springs, and is in most 
parts precipitous. Livy calls it, Arr tnter omraa in itn- 
tnanem attitudinetn edita^ setOens/ontibua (lib. 4.5. % 28.) ; 
and Statius savs, that it throws its shadow over both 
seas— 

' ■ " qua Bummai caput Acrocorinthos In auras 
ToUit, et utema geminum mare proteuit umbra.” 

f Aefc. lib. 7. Un. 106. 

If properly fortified, it would render all access to the 
Morea by land impracticable ; and as a fortress, It might 
be rendered nut less secure than Gibraltar. (jClarke^ 
v1. 568. 8vo. ed.) It is, in fact, one of the keys of 
Greece ; and was, therefore, aptly said by the oracle to 
be one of the korm which a conqueror should lay hold 
of to secure that valuable heifer the Peloponnesus. The 
view from its summit is one of the most extensive, and 
at the same time richest in classical associations, of any 
in Greece. Athens is seen in the distance ; and the eye 
wanders over six of the most celebrated of tiie Grecian 
states, — Attica, Achaia, Boeotia, Locris, Phocis, and 
Argolis- 

Thc government of Corinth, like tliat of the other 
Grecian states, was originally monarchical. It then be- 
came subject to the oligarchy of the Bacchide, and was 
again, after a period of ninety years, subjected to kings 
or tyrants. Periander, the early part of whose reign was 
that of a Titus, and the Latter of a Tiberius, was tlie 
last of its sovereigns. At his death the Corinthians 
established a republican form of government, inclining, 
however, more to aristocracy or oligarchy tiiaii demo- 
cracy. It seems to have been judiciously devised ; and 
the public tranquillity was less disturbed iii Corinth 
than in rnpst Grecian states. 

When the Achaeans became involved in a w*ar with 
Rome, Corinth was one of their prineipal strongholds. 
Though the Uoman senate had resolved upon the de- 
Ttruction of tluj city, Mctcllus was anxious to avert the 
catastroptie ; bat Ins oilers to bring about a reconcili- 
ation, which might have saved (Corinth, were con- 
temptuously rejected, and his deputies tin own into 
prison. The Corinthians suficrod severely for this in- 
considerate conduct. The consul Mummius, having 
suiierseded Metellus, aptiearcd before (Jorinth with a 
powerful army ; and after defeating the Achieans, entered 
the city, which had been lelt without any garrison, and 
was deserted by the gre.atcr number of its inlinb. It was 
first sacked, and then set on fire ; and it is said that the 
accidental mixture of the gold, silver, and copper, melted 
on this occasion, furnished the first specimens of the 
Corinthian brass^ so much esteemed In subsequent ages ! 
Not satisfied with the total destruction of the city, the 
natives of Corinth who had escaped were carefully 
hunted out and sold as slaves, their lands being at the 
same time disposed of to strangers, mostly to the 
Sicyonians. The destruction of Corinth took place anno 
146B.C.; and it is worthy of remark that this also. was 
the epoch of the destruction of Carthage ; both these 
great cities having Ijccu sacrificed nearly at the same 
moment to the insatiable rapacity and ambition of Rome. 
According to Strabo, the finest works of art w'hlch 
adorned Borne in iiis time had been brought from 
Corinth ; but it seems pretty clear that many, if not the 
greater number, of these masterpieces had been de- 
stroyed. Polybius, who was present at the destruction 
of the city, had the mortification to see the Roman 
soldiers iifaying at dice on a picture of Aristides, a con- 
temporary of Apelles, for which Attains king of Per- 
gamuB subsequently offered 600,000 sesterces, or about 
6,0001. of our money. (Strabo, lib. vlii. ; IHin. Hist. Nat., 
lib. 35. cap. 4. Ac.) We need not, indeed, be much 
surprised that the soldiers should have made use of such 
a dice-board, when we find the consul himself assuring 
the masters of the vessels selected to convey the pictures 
and statues to Rome, that if any of them were lost or 
iqlured, he should compel them to siqiply others in their 
stead at their own cost ! ( VeUeiut Faterenlut, lib. 1. 
cap. 13.) 

V Corinth remained in the ruinous state to which it had 
been reduced by Mummius, till a colony was sent tldther 
by Julius Cesar. Under Its new masters it our« more 
became a considerable city, as is evident from the ac- 
countMven of it by Pausanias (lib. 11.), and is much dis- 
tinguBed in the gospel history. After being sacked 
Alarlcpt came, on ^e fall of the Eastern empire, into 
the poetesBion of the Venetians. The Turks took it 
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from the latter in 1468 : the Venetians, however, retook It 
in 1687, but lost it again to the Turks in 1716. It is now 
a principal place in tlie nomarchy of ArgoUs and Corinth. 
(Besides the authorities previously referred to, see 
Ancient Vnivertal History, vli. 319. Hvo. ed. ; Voyage 
tVAnacharsit, cap. 87.) 

CORINTH (Isthmus OF). where narrowest, 
about 6 m. R. from Corinth, this celebrated isthmus is 
about 6 m. across. The advantages that would result to 
Corinth, and to the commerce of Greece, by cutting a 
canal or navigable channel through this isthmus, were 
perceived at a very early period | and attempts to accom- 
plish BO beneficial a work were made by Periander, 
Demetrius Poliorcctes, Julius Caesar, and other Roman 
emperors : all of them, however, proved abortive, though 
parts of the excavations are* still visible. This want of 
success has been variously accounted for ; but we incline 
to think that it vi'as wiiolly oa ing to the difficulty of the 
ground. The isthmus is high and rocky ; and at a period 
when the construction of locks was unknown, the canal 
must cither have been excavated to the required level, 
or been partly excavated and partly tunnellra, either of 
which operations would have bi'en all but impractlcidile. 
As the next best resource, ships were drawn by means 
of machinery from one sea to another ; but it is clear tliat 
none but the smaller class of vessels could be so conveyed. 

The Isthmus has been repeatedly fortified. The first 
instance of this of which we have any certain accounts 
took place on the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. It was 
afterwards fortified by the Spartans and Athenians in 
the time of Kpaminondas. During the decline of the 
Eastern empire, the defence of the Peloponnesus princi- 
pally depenued on this Imlwark, whii'h was strengthened 
ard renovated under Justinian. It was restored for the 
last time by the Venetians in 1696. (Sec DodwetVs 
Greece, ii. 1H5., and tlie authorities there quoted.) 

The Isthmus of Coriutb* was also«<amoiis in antiquity 
for the games celebrated tlicrc, every fifth year, in 
honour oi Neiitune and of Palamioii or Melicertes, with 
the utmost splendour «ind magnificence. They continued 
in vogue alter the Olympian and other public games had 
lallcii into disuse. After the destruction of Corinth tlie 
Romans eommittod the superintendence of tlie Isthmian 
games to tiie Sicyonians ; but ou its restoration by Julius 
Ca‘.snr, Corinth recovered its ancient presidency. Dr. 
C'l.arku discovemi at tiic port of Sciuenus, on the E. side 
of the isthmus, tlic leinains of the temple of Neptune, 
the tlieatre, stadium, and other public buildings, de- 
scribed by raiisanias as connected with the Isthmian 
solemnities. (Travels, vi. 673. 8vo. ed. ; Cratner^s Greece, 
iii. 30.) 

CORK, a m.arit co. of Ireland, prnv. Munster, in the 
S.W. part of tlie island. Laving S. St. George’s channel, 
E. Materford and Tipperajy, N. I.imerick, and W. 
Kerry and the Atlantic Ocean. It is the most exten- 
sive of all the Irish cos , (containing 1,760,563 imp. acres, 
of which 700,760 are unimproved mountain and bog. It 
has every variety of suriare and soil ; in the W. it is 
rugged and mountainous, but the K. and B. districts are 
distinguished by their richness and fertility. There is a 
great (lelicitaicy of timber, otherwise the country would 
be eminently Uaiutiful. Climate extremely mild, but 
moist Propert} priudpally in very large (^states. Til- 
lage farms for the most part small ; those of larger slse 
are frequently held in partnership, or have been divided 
amongst the family of the (wcupant. Where such iiractlces 
prevail, agriculture cannot be otherwise than in a very 
backward state. Potatoes engross a great part of the 
attention and labour of the smaller class of occupiers; 
and after them the ground used to be suhj<>ct(» to a 
scries of corn crops, as long as it was capable of bearing 
any thing. But an improved system nas been intro- 
duced of late years on several large estates ; and better 
implements and breeds of cattle arc now generally met 
with. Oats is the principal corn crop, but wheat is also 
extensively produced. I'hcrc arc extensive dairies in 
the vicinity of Cork and in otiier districts ; and the ex- 
ports of com, flour, provisions, and other articles of agri- 
cultural produce from Cork, are very extensive (see next 
article). Average rent of land, 13«. 7d. on acre. The 
copper mine of Alllhies, near Castletown, employs from 
1,'ioo to 1 AGO men (Hailu'oy Report)', but, with this ex- 
ception, limestone is the most valiiolde mineral. Dif- 
ferent branches of the linen manufacture have been 
established at Cork and other towns, and there are some 
large distilleries. The coast of Cork is deeply Indented 
by the sea, and has some of the finest bays and harbo|irt 
in the world, among which Bantry Bay and Cork Harbour 
are pre-eminent. Principal rivers, I^ee, Bandon, Black- 
water, Hen, Puncheon, Brid^ and Awbeg. Prlocipal 
towns, Cork city, Youghal, Bandon, Kinsale, Mallow, 
Fermoy. Cork contains, exclusive of the city of the co., 
19 baronies and 269 parlshet, and returm 8 memi. to the 
H. of C., viz. 2 for the co., 2 for the city of Cork, and 1 
each for the bors. of Youghall, Bandon. Mallow, and 
Kinsale. Registered electors for co. In 1838, 4,4^. In 
1831, Cork had 118,879 inhab. houses, 138.31)7 familios 
T t 
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and 810,788 Individuals, of whom 896,718 were males, and 
414,016 females. 

OoBi^ a city and river-port of Ireland, prov. Munster, 
on the 11m. above where it discharges Itself Into 
Cork harbour ; lat.61o 88' 86" N., long. 8® 29' W. ; 185m. 
8. W. Dublin. This is the second city of Ireland in 
resp^ of pop. and commercial importance, and forms a 
CO. in itself, having a local Jurisdiction separate from 
that of the co. of Cork, by which it is surrounded. Ilie 
CO. of the city extends over 44,463 acres, of which 2,896, 
constituting the city and suburbs, are built upon, the 
remainder being inhabited by a rural pop. The city lies 
in the vale of tlie river Lee, and is surrounded by hills of 
considerable elevation, which render the climate moist, 
though not unhealthy. It owes Its origin to a religious 
establishment founded at awemote period. Previously to 
the arrival of the English, it was inhabited by a colony of 
Danes, and then, and for a long time after, consisted of a 
* I street in an island formed by the river. Even so 

E as the reign of Elizabeth, it is described as “ a little 
kg town of much resort,'* but consisting of a single 
street. After the Revolution, it began to improve, and at 
lengUi, chiefly in consequence of its vicinity to Cork har- 
bour, ^e principal place of rendezvous for the channel 
fleet during the French war. and its being a great mart 
for the supply of the fleets and colonies with provisions, it 
rose rapidly to its present state of wealth and importance. 

The pop. in 1821 amounted to 100,668. souls, and in 
1831 to 107,016 : of the inhab., at the latter of these two 
periods, excluding a few small parts of parishes, the 
greater portion of which are in the rural district, there 
wore 15,731 Protestants of the estab. church, 1,100 Pro- 
testant dissenters, and 76,783 K. Cath. The number of 
dwelling hoiisos, in 1833, was 7,928, besides 1 ,684 ware- 
houses and buildings, making a total of 9,612 ; of these, 
8,584 were slated, 1,028 thatched, and 5,002 had seven 
windows and upwards. 

The city Is intersected by two great, and some sm.illor 
branches of the Lee, the latter having been arched over 
and built upon : the river is crossed by nine bridges, all 
of modern construction, and mostly ui' elegant architec- 
ture. The main streets are broad, well jiaved, with 


part of the city are of limestone, raised in tlie neigh- 
bourhood, and sometimes faced with routing sl.ite or 
cement ; tliosc in the modern part are" mostly of brick. 
'* St. Patrick Street, the Grand Parade, the S. M.in, 
Great George Street, St. Patrick’s Hill, and perliaps one 
or two other streets ; the quays, the Glanmirc road, 
South Terrace, Warren Place, and Lapps Island, are 
inhabited by persons of wealth and respectability, or oc- 
cupied by warehouses ; but many of the strei'ts, and 
nearly all the lanes branching off Irom tlie main streets 
and places, are occupied by numerous families of the 
lower classes, and many, apparently, in the lowest state 
of destitution. The suburbs towards the S., and parts of 
those towards the N. and N.W., are occupied by persons 
ill a condition bordering on pauperism. Tiie principal 
streets and quarters of the city and suburbs are weU 
paved and lif^ted, but the lanes and narrow brick streets 
are generally neglected." {Municipal Boundary Heport ) 
The part ’ or the county within the city and suburbs is 
divided Into six parishes ; the rural ^lart Into four : be- 
sides eight parts of parishes, the remainders of which are 
in the co. at large. The parishes witliln the city and 
suburbs are St. Finbarr’s, the church of which is the ca- 
thedral ; the Holy Trinity or Christ Church *, St. Peter's ; 
St. Mary's, Shandon ; St. Anne's, Shandon ; and St. 
Paul’s, and St. Nicholas. There is also.a free church ; and 
a chapel for seamen has been opened in a hulk in tho 
river. These parishes are combined in the R. Catholic 
arrangement Into three unions or parishes, each having 
a large chapel, one of which is considered the cathedral : 
there are also several chapels of ease. Tho monastic es- 
tablishments of the Augustlnes, Franciscans, Domini- 
cans. Capuchins (a splendid structure), and two of Nuns 
of the Presentation, have their respective chapels ; to the 
latter are attached schools, in which hundreds of female 
children receive g religious and useful education. There 
are two places of worship for Presbyterians, three for 
Methodists, and one each for Quakers, Independents, and 
B^sts. • 

The diocesan schools tor the sees of Cork, Ross, and 
GloyBe,in which the pupils receive gratuitous instruction, 
anrjn the city. The other schools, supported by bequests, 
dondklons, or subscriptions, are tho Green-coat Hos- 
pital, St. Stephen's, Blue-coat Hospital, Deane's Charity 
Schools, Archdeacon Pomeroy's Free School, the Lim- 
castrlan School, and the Female Orphan Asylum. Fore* 
most among the charitable institutions for promoting 
.edu^lon are two establishments, called Monks' schools, 
conducted by laymen, and not, as the name would seem 
to Imply, by religious. They are extremely well ma- 
naged, md are spoken of by all competent Judges in high 
tarma of commendation. 


I Tlie Cork Royal Institution, founded in 1803, was for 
a yeries of years the principal literary and scientific 
foundation in the city. It was supikorted partly by sub- 
scriptions, but chiefly by a grant of public money, which, 
being withdrawn in 1830, the institution IUib since de- 
cline ; and its fine botanic garden has been converted 
into a cemetery, on the plan of the Pire la Chai$e at Paris; 
but its museums, and Imrary of about 5,000 volumes, are 
still kept up. The voluntary societies of a similar cha- 
racter are, the Scientific and Literary Society. Cuvier- 
ian, Agricultural, Horticultural, and Library Societies, 
Society of Arts, the School of Physic and Surgery, and 
the Mechanics* Institute, with about 200 members. Five 
newspapers arc published in the city. 

Tiie charitable and benevolent institutions are nu- 
merous. The Foundling Hospital, incorporated in 1747, 
is supported by a local tax on the import of coals, ave- 
raging 5,500/. annually: it is conducted in a manner 
similar to that in Dublin: in 1883 It maintained 446 
children within, and 872 without the establishment. The 
N. and S. infirmaries and dispensaries are supported 
partly by grand jury presetitmeuts, and partly by sub- 
scriptions. The Fever Hospital, in a healthy situation 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, is supported in a 
similar manner : it has accommodation lor 300 patients. 
The Cork General Dispensary, to which is attached the 
Humane Society and Vaccine Institutinn, is also partially 
supporU^i by grants of public money. The laying-in 
Hospital is maintained by voluntary contributions. Tiie 
city and county Lunatic Asylum contains 313 single 
rooms for patients: it received STCk patients during the 
year 1886, of wlitm 181 were males, and 192 females ; 
the average annual expense for tlii'ir tnainlennnce p(‘r 
heail was 12/. 14 a‘. The House of Industry is an exten- 
sive .md well-regulated building, and maintains up- 
wards ofl,200 paupers. Hitherto it has been supported 
by grand jury presentments and voluntary siibseriptiotis, 
but under the J’oor I.aw Act tlie support of tlie poor will 
be throw'll on the rate to be laised iur that purpose. The 
other charitable institutions uic, the Magualeii Asylum, 
the Refuge, chiefly for destitute females discliargt^l from 
prison, and several ulrnsliouscs, founded by bequests, or 
supported by voluntary contributions. A Uhan lund, 
commenced in 1774, ; till continues to grant loans of from 
2/. to .*1/., rep.iyal>le 1»^ weekly instalments. 

There are two theatres and a circus ; but tlie theatres 
are seldom open, and tiieatrical entertainments do not aii- 

( lear to be much in fashion in Cork. Tliereare tlireeclub- 
louses. The Mardyke is a very fine walk, a mile hi 
length, between two Inanciies of the I.ee. On a height 
above tlie town arc cavalry and Inluiitry barracks, suited 
to accommodate mi'U. 

The corporation derives its jirivilcges from a series of 
charters, comnienchig with one from King John, when 
Karl of Morton and viceroy of Ireland. It consists of a 
mayor and two shei Ifls, elected annuidly ; an unlimited 
number of aldermen, being tliusc citizens who have served 
the office of mayor : tins office, by an innovation in.ide in 
the charter by a law in 1721, cannot be filled except hy 
a person who has previously served the oflice of sherilr, 
and who thus become.^ a burgess, from the bod^ of whom 
alone the mayor is eligible niidi'r tho liye law. 'i'ho 
freemen, from whom the slieiiffs must be selected, 
acquire that right by being tlie clde.st sons of irce- 
raen, by apprcuticesnip, or by grace especial. The 
mayor, recorder, luid aldermen are justices lor the city. 
The corporate; business is transacted by tho court of 
common council, composed of the mayor, recorder, 
sheriffs, and aldermen ; and by the court d'oyer hundred, 
formed of the freemen at large. The mayor resides in 
the mansion-house, a large and eluant building on the 
Mardyke. The city sends 2 mem. to the H. of C., who 
are elected by the treemen resident witliin 7 m., the 405. 
freeholders, tne 10/. houseliolders, and the 10/., 20/., and 
60/. leaseholders : No. of registered electors in 1838,4,384. 
The courts are those of the mayor and sherifili, which have 
jurisdiction In pleas to any amount above 405., those of a 
lower rate are adjudicate in the court of conscience. 
The former of these courts sits weekly, us does tho city 
sessions court, for criminal cases. The mayor, sheriffs, 
recorder, and aldermen are the rccomlse judges of 
these courts ; but virtually tho reconler presides. A 
police-office, or magistrates' court, is also held : the con- 
stabulary force for the city consists of 66 men. The city 
court-house is a splendid building lately erected at an 
expense of 20,000/. The prison is divided into 82 wards, 
having in all 102 cells, besides day and work-rooms. The 
number of committals to the city prison was, in the year — 


826 - 385 

1827 - 490 

1828 . 488 

1829 - 423 


1830 - 502 

1831 - 534 

1832 . 529 

1833 - 611 


1834 - 792 

1885 - 792 

1886 - 860 
1837 . 662 


ine number or committals, In 1837, was 562 ; wn- 
tencM werer—death, 8, but none executed ; transi^tation 
for Ufe, 5 ; for 14 years, none ; and for 7 years, CO : ira- 
prisonment for 2 years, 3 ; for 1 year, 8 ; for C months or 
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nndor, 812 : released on fine or securities, .^2 ; acquitted 
or ilfscliarpcd, for want of prosecution, 132. There is 
also a bridewell for tlie temporary confinement of per- 
sons under examination. The assizes for the co., and 
one of the general sessions for its £. riding, are held 
here. The county gaol and house of correction are si- 
tuated a short distance from the city. A female convict 
deijfit, for the reception of prisoners from all parts'of the 
country, till the arrival of the transport ship to convoy 
them to Australia, is in the S. suburb. 

Manufactures are few ; those of woollen and cotton, 
which had been carried on to some extent, are now 
nearly qxtinct. The tanning of leather is, however, ex- 
tensively carried on, there being 45 tanyards in the city 
and suburbs. There are 7 distilleries, which produce 
annually about 2,000,000 gallons whisky, several large 
breweries, 7 iron-foundries, and 2 glass-houses. The 
glove trade is also very extensive, the gloves made here 
having long since superseded those of Limerick, by 
which name, however, they continue to be sold. 

The butter trade was at one time the staple of Cork, 
and it still forms an important item in its exports. All 
the butter sold here is previously subjected to an inspec- 
tion, under the vlirection of a ■select body, chosen from 
among the chief merchants, and called “ the Committee 
of Merchants,’' which also performs all the functions 
exercised by the Chamber or Commerce in other mer- 
cantile towns. Alter inspection, the firkins are branded 
with the quality, weight, and priv.*itcmark of the inspector. 
These arrangements have, it is said, obtained for the Cork 
butter a decided preference' In the Hritish and foreign 
markets. The quantity weighed in 1H34-35 w'as 280,(MM) 
firkins. The provision trade was cjirried on to a very 
great extent during the late war with France, this port 
being the principal mart for the sui>ply of the navy, army, 
and colonics ; and though it lias declined considerably 
since the jicace of 181 r>, partly in consetiueiice of the 
competition of some of the N. continental ports and ol 
the U. States, it is still carried on to a very cc'nsider.able 
extent. Bacon and hams are cured in large quantities 
f(#r exportation. 

The corn trade, arising out of the increase of tillage, 
and the consequent diminution of jiasture land, has 
risen on the decline of that of provisioiib, and now forms 
the chief branch of commerce. In IN35, exclusive ol 
tlie grain conhunuMl in the breweries and dibtillerles of 
tilt* city and its vicinity, tiic exports amounted to 2f)l,(i(K) 
barrels, ol which 12(),500 were wheat. A corn-market, 
built in 1833, consists of a large qundrangiil.ir enclosed 
area, with covered passages and offices for weighing tiiu 
grain, and transacting otlicr business conniicted with the 
trade. The exportation of grain and flour to (vreat 
Britain has been considerably increased by steam navi- 
gation, as has that of live stock and provisions. Up- 
wards of 1,'2U0 pigs, and half a million egg-<, are sent 
away weekly during the season. Salmon, both fresh and 
cur^, is also exporUnl hi large quantities. 

Subjoined is a statement of the quantity and value of 
the principal articles of native produce exported from 
Cork ill 1835: — 


Artlrles. 

Quantity. 

Eiktiinat''d 

Value. 

Com. Meal, and Flour - i wts. 
Provisions - - — 

PcaiheiB - - - — 

|*^iU ... galL). 

Ekrs - - - tmxes. 

hinen ... yards. 

Oxen and Cows - > nend. 

Hones - - - — 

Sheep * • . . — 

Swine • . - — 

Hides and Calf Skins, un- 
tonned ... pjo. 
Other articles ... 

Total value . - - 

No. 

7211,372 
.581,A.30 
2,381 
104 .b8U 
231.UIIO 
10,686 
.001,600 
4,2.36 
12.0 
7A3n 
75,180 

7,143 

" 

Timw. Cmt. 
36.468 1 2 

29,076 10 

119 J 
467 6 

1,044 1 2 

1,068 12 
83 12 

1,412 0 

61 10 
228 9 
5,012 12 

178 11 

2,019,846 

10.*J58 

38,085 

7.795 

31,OfNl 

50,160 

42h360 

2,4hO 

11,310 

263,1(»2 

3,924 

55,932 

1. 

2,909,84^ 
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The excellence of Its harbour, situated about 1 1 m. 
below the ettv, where the Lee discharges itself into a 
spacious lana-locked basin, capable of containing the 
whole British navy, has been the main cause of the com- 
mercial prosperity of Cork. During the war, it was a 
great naval station, and the place of rendezvous for 
most of the outwart^bound convoys. Naval arsenals 
and stores, which have now become nearly useless, 
having been abandoned by the government, though in 
tlie best state of preservation, were fitted up* in its 
smaller islands. The communication by water between 
the port and the city has been much Improved by the 
Board of Harbour Commissioners, established under an 
act of parliament, by whom the bed of the river has 
been deepened, and lines of quays of upwards of 4 m. in 
length raised on both its sides, the expenses of which 
were defra}'ed from the harbour dues. The buildings 
connected with commercial transactions are, the Cus- 
tom-house, the Commercial Buildings, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Post-office ; all neat and convenient 
edifices. 

The custom duties, including those of Kinsale and 
Youghal, were. In 1830, 230,904/. ; and in 1837, 221,411/. 

The poht-office revenue, in 183.5, amounted to 13,022/., 
and in 1830 to 13,2.37/. The number of vessels belong- 
ing to the port, in 18.30, was 302, of an aggregate ton- 
nage bf 21,514 tons. During the same year, 171 ships in 
the foreign trade entered, and 89 cleared out ; in the 
cross channel trade, 2,240 vessels entered, and 1,384 
cleared out; and in the roasting trade the number of 
entries and clearances w.as 400 and *500 respectively. 
Steam navigation is chiefly in the hands or the St. 
George .Joint Stock (.'ompany, which c'mploys seven 
regular ve6.scls that ply to I..ondon, Liverpool, Bristol, 
.and Dublin. A daily communication hetwccii Cork 
and the town of Cove, in the harbour, is kefit up by 
smaller steamers. (For further details, see Cove.) 

The .appearance and habits of this city arc almost ex- 
clusively mercantile. The attenqits (hat have liccu made 
to elevate the city in the? sc.ale of literature and science 
have not h.nt that success which the more sanguine pro- 
moters anticipated ; though they have proliably 8uccecd<'d 
better than a careless observer might suppose. Some 
very distinguished persons have been natives of Cork, 
among whom may be specified Arthur O’Leary, O’Keefe, 
Rarry the artist, Machsc the artist, and Sheridan Knowles. 
The newer part of the city indicates a high and increas- 
ing state of prosperity ; in it are tlie town residences of 
the wealthy merchants ; while the adjoining country, for 
several miles round, is studded with their villas and coun- 
try s^ats. But, on the other hand, several extensive dis- 
tricts of the suhiirbs evince the existence of compnralivo 
destitution ; lines of cabins being built and peopled like 
Uiosc in the surrounding rural villages. But improve- 
ment is notwithstanding rapidl) advancing, even in those 
quarters In which there is the gref^test poverty, and wiieru 
old habits and prejudices arc sure to linger longest. ’I'he 
food of the working classes is chiefly potatoes ; the fuel, 
turf. Several remains of antiquities, chiefly monastic, 
arc to be traced, as are considerable remains of the ancient 
walls, some parts of which arc in a perfect state. Coins 
struck at a royal mint in the time ot Edward 1. have been 
occasionally lound. Railway Report i IViiuHe's Cork ; 
and private Information^) 

CORLEONE, an ini. town of Sicily, prov. Palermo, 
cap. distr., near the sourre of the Belini, on the declivity 
of a hill rising from a fruitful well cultivated plain, 22 m. 

S. by W. Palermo. Pop. (1831 ) 13,788. It is pretty well 
built, and has several churches and convents, a royal 
Gollege, a prison, and some other public buildings. 

CORNW AliL, a marit. co. of England, forming the 
extremity of the S.W. peninsula, being evety where siir- 
roiindcd by the sea, except on the £., where it adjoins 
Devonshire, from which it is separated nearly in its 
whole extent by the Tamar. Area, 861,20U acres; of 
which about G.50,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture, lii 
many parts Cornwall is rugged and moorisli ; but though 
its mneral aspect be bleak and dreary, it has numerous 
valleys of great beauty and fertility. The temperature 
is particularly equal, being so far embosomed in the 
Atlantic that It Is neither so cold in winter, nor so warm 
in summer, os the cos. more to the E. The winds, how* 
ever, are very variable, and often violent ; and Uie air 
being surcharged with moisture, harvests are late, and 
iVuit is inferior in flavour to that raised in the E. and 
midland cos. The raising of com and potatoes are the 
principal objects of Cornish agriculture, which has been 
much improved of late years. Property much divided 
and ** vexatiously intermixed." Farms for the most 
part small, and held under lease for 14 or 21 years. 
Average rent of land In 1810, 10s. 3|e(. an acre. The 
principal wealth of Cornwall is deriv^ firom its mines of 
tin and copper. It is believed that the Phoenicians 
traded thither for tin, and that the mines have been 
wrought ever since. The total quantity of tin at pre- 
sent 0339) produced in Gorawafl amounts to about 
4,000 tons a >ear, worth from 65/. to 80/. a ton. The 
'r » a 
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Cornish oopper mlnei, though they wore not wrought 
with tptrlt or succeu tiU the beginning of last century, 
are now become of great value and importance. I'heir 
produce, which a century ago did not exceed 700 tons 
pure metal, amounts at present to about 11,000 tons, 
worth from 901. to lOW. a ton. The capital vested In the 
Cornish mines, and the employments connected with 
them. Is estimated at about 2,4.50,000^., and the persons 
employed at 71 .000. Ores of lead, antimony, manganese, 
ftc., are also met with. Cold Is sometimes found in the 
stream-uforks, or places where the alluvial deposits are 
wash^ in order to procure grain tin. Sliver is. also, 
found intermixed with the lead ores, and is now ex- 
tracted to a considerable extent. About 6,000 tons of 
soapstone, and about 7,000 tons of China clay, are annually 
shipp^ for the Potteries and other seats of the porcc- 
lidn manuiheturo. The miners and others engaged in 
the Cornish mines are under the especial jurisdiction of 
the stannary courts : these were much improved by a 
late act, and are said to transact the business brought 
before them expeditiously, cheaply, and well. The op- 
pressive duties formerly imposed on the coinage of tin 
were repealed in 1837. Tlie pilchard fishery is exten- 
sively carried on along the Cornish coasts, particularly at 
St. Ives, Mounts-bay, and Mevagiss^ ; and is a con- 
siderable source of employment and of wealth to the co. 
Principal towns, Truro, llelston, Penzance, St. Ives, 
Falmouth. Previously to the Reform Act, Cornwall 
sent 42 mems. to the H. of G., but now it sends only 14 ; 
vis. 4 for the co., 2 each for the bors. of Dodniin, Fal- 
mouth, and Truro, and 1 each for the burs, of Laun- 
ceston, Helston, St. Ives, and Liskeard. Registered 
electors for the co. (1838-39) 10,397; viz. R. div. .5,4(i9, 
W. div. 4,928. In 1831, Cornwall was divided into 9 
hunds. and 203 pars. ; and had, in 1K31, .53,521 inhab. 
houses, .59,810 families, and H(MV.Ki8 individuals, of whom 
140,213 were males,* and 1.54,726 foinulcs. Sum con. 
tributed to the relief of the poor in 1 838, 7 1 ,247/. Aiinu.'il 
value of real property in 1816, 922,259/. Profits of trade 
and professions in ditto, 280,112/. 

CORO, a marit. city of Venezuela, cap prov. of the 
same name, in a sandy and arid plain, near the head of 
El Coifete, an arm of the Gulph of Maracaybo, 3 m. S. W. 
the Cniibbean Se.a, and 210 ra. W.N.W. Caracas ; lat. 11° 
23' N., long. 69° 48' W. Pop. 10,000. ? It is well situated 
for commerce, and has had a considerable trade with the 
West India Islands, especially Cura^ioa, in mules, goats, 
hides, skins, clieese, and pottery ; but this has now very 
much dwindled, and the inhab. arc poor and parsimo- 
nious. The streets of Coro arc regular, but unpaved, 
and the houses mean ; the only public buildings arc, 2 
ciiurches, a convent, siwcral chapels, and an hospital. 
The climate is dry and hot, but not unhealtiiy ^ so great, 
however, Is tlie scarcity of water, tiiat it has to lie brought 
thither daily on the backs of mules, &c. a distance of 2 
ro. Coro was the second European settlement formed 
on this coast, and was considered the capital of Vene- 
zuela, till the tr.'insfercncc of the seat of government to 
Caracas, in 1676. {Geographical Accowni Colombia^ 
Ac.) 

COROMANDEL (r6o/o»na»i<to/rt), COAST OF, form- 
ing the B. shore of Hindustan, from Point Cal 3 rraerr, 
lat. 10° 20', to the mouth of the Krisli.na river, 15° Wf N., 
probably deriving Its name from the Chola dynasty, who 
formerly ruled in Tanjoro. It Is destitute of any good 
harbours, and, from the great surf, it is usually dlfflcult 
any whore to effect a landing. The monsoons on this 
coast are always in a cuntrarv direction to those on that 
of Midabar. From the middle of October to the middle 
of April, winds from the N.E. prevail, during which 
period the storms arc so violent and danTOrous that all 
Jirltisb ships of war are ordered to quit the coast by the 
16th of Octulier. In the middle of April the S. W. winds 
act in, and a period of great drought commoiices. \Ha~ 
miUon,i, 46a) 

CORREZB, a dep. of France, reg. South, formerly 
part of the Limousin, having N. the d§p8. Haute 
Viemio and Creuse, E. Puy-de-D6me and Cental, S. 
Lot, and W. Dordogne. Area, 682,893 hectares. Pop. 
(1830) 302,433. Surface mostly hilly and mountainous. 
Its N. part is intersected by a mountaln-chain dividing 
the- basin of the Loire from that of the Dordogne. The 
latter, which runs through the S.E. part of the dep., is 
the only navigable stream, the C^rr6ze, from which the 
dep. derives Its name, being available only for rafts and 
boats. Climate comparatively cold; soil stony and 
inferior^ except in some of the larger valleys. Heaths 
and waetes occupy more of the suiface than the arable 
lands ; sufficient corn, however, chiefly rye and buck- 
wheat, is grown for home consumption. Agriculture is 
In an exceedingly backward state, partly owiim to the 
<fo|Uinate attachment of the cultivators to anefimt rou- 
tine practices, and partly, as Hugo alleges, to over- 
taz^on, and the want of capital ; but more than all, we 
believe, to the minute dlviston of the land, and the 
poverty It is sure to occasion. The plough in use in 
many districts is identical with that dfMipribed by Virgil I 
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I Chestnuts, buckwheat, and potatoes, constitute the prin^ 
clpal dependence of a large proportion of the pop., and 
when these fail, the inhab. suner severely. Vineyards 
occupy about 16,200 hectares. Some of the wini'S are 
tolerably good, and though no great quantity of wlno 
be produced, still, as few of the labouring classes can 
afford to drink it, some is exported, 'file meadows 
are extensive, and considerable numbers of oxen arc 
reared for the Paris market and the plough. In 1830, 
there were upwards of 400,000 sheep, clilefly an indi- 
genous breed, yioidiiig annually about 460,000 kilogr. 
of wool. Property much subdivided, there not being in 
the whole dep. above 7 iirnperties which pay a government 
tax of 1 ,000 fr. Corrdze has mines of copper, iron, argenti- 
ferous leaiL antimony, and coal ; but with the exception 
perhaps or coal at Laideau, none of them are wrought 
to any considerable extent. Manufacturing industry is 
even in a less prosperous state than ngricultiue. There 
is, however, a large gun manufactory at Tulle, which 
employs about 1,000 hands. Though a speculation of 
private-individuals, it is conducted under tlie superin. 
tendence of government officers, and the muskets are 
sold at the fixed price of 34 fr. 80 rents carh. There 
is a large cotton mill at Brives. Tulle is very generally 
supposed to l)e the grand seat of tiie manufacture^ of the 
species of point luce, called pohU tie Tulle ; in point of 
fact, however, tliere is not a single lare-worker in the 
dep., nor has there been, time lininemorial, a luce-fruTne 
in Tulle I {Hugo.) Trjule chiefly in rattle, wine, poul- 
try, agricultural produce, and truffles. The dep. is 
divided into 3 arrorids. ; it sends 4 inems. to the Cn. of 
Dep. Number of electors in 18.38-39, 1,084. C’hief 
towns. Tulle, the cap , Hrlves, and Ussi'l. Tot.il 
public revenue (1831), 4,0(57,803 fr. A general us.igo 
(fur it Is inconsistent with tlie law of France) in this 
dep., whereby tlie eldest sun becomes entitli^ to a cle.ir 
fourth of the paternal property, over and above an im]!!.*!! 
slmre with each of the other eliildren, tends, according 
to Hugo, to nrodiiee much diMiiiion in familief.. Tlic 
peasantry extilhit a remarkable dislike to enter the 
military service, but prove aflcrwards very good soldiiTS. 
hlormontel, Cabanis, and Latreille were natives of this 
dep. {Hugo, urt. 6'orrrar; French (Official Tables, &c.) 

COUSILVM, a par. and village of England, co.Wilts, 
bund. Cliipiamham. Area of par., 6,710 acres. Pop. 
(1831) 2,952. The village in an opi'D pleasant district, 
8 m. N.E. Hath, consists ciiiclly of one long street of 
neatly-built lioiises, with a market-house near the centre, 
erected in 1784. The cluireh is a crm*irorin Goiliic struc- 
ture, witli atower : there are also 2 dissenting cliapels ; 
and an almsliouse founded in 1(588, at piesent supporting 
6 old women. A fns* school for boys and girls was built 
by tlie Metiincn family, to wiiich the manor belongs ; and 
who have a fine mansion, with a good collection of pic- 
tures, near the village. The m.uiufacturc of woollens, 
formerly carried on to a coiisidcr.'ible extent, lias long 
been diseontinned ; agriculture being now the chief 
employment of the inliab. Sin 11. lilackmore, the 
author of various epic pm'ms, now known only by tlie 
satirical allusions made to them by Pope and otner wits 
of the time, was a native of Corsliam. 

CORSICA (Fr Cor.v<'), a large island of the Mi ditrr- 
ranean, lielonging to France, of wliich it forms a dep., 
between lat. 41° 27' and 43° 1' N., and long. 8°37' and 9° 
Sty E. Its S. extremity is 10 m. N. Sardinia, from which it 
is separated by the Strait of Bonifacio. Piombino, about 
.55 m. distant, is the nearest town in Italy, and Antibes, 
120 m. N.W., the nearest point in France. Shape some- 
what oval, with a projecting appendage at the N.E. ex- 
tremity ; length, N. to S., 100 ra. ; greatest breadth, 44 
m. ; area, divisions, &c. os follow : — 


Arrondiuements. 

Area In 
heetares. 

Poii.1836. 

Chief towiM. 

Pop.18.76. 

Ajaecio - 
Bmtene - 
BmeUa . . 

Calvl - 
Corte 

ii(V5,402 

184..^ 

KM), 203 
248,597 

4(5..583 

25,730 

6.7,704 

21,169 

50,5.74 

AJarcSo • 
Sartene - - 

llfiHtta - • 

Calvl 

Corte 

9,00.7 

2,6K2 

1.7,061 

1,457 

3/j87 

Total 

874,745 

207,889 


29,790 


The E. shores of Corsica arc generally low and sandy, 
and in many parts marshy ; the W. shores are more lofty, 
and indented with several extensive harbours or bays, the 
principal of which are those of Vallneo, Ajaccio, Sagone, 
Porto, Calvl, and St. Florent. Corsica has several small 
Islets, especially at its S. extremity. It is, generally 
speaking, hilly. A chain of mountains traverses it from 
its N. to Its S. extremity, for the most part oearef to its 
W. than to its E. coast ; the highest summits of this 
chain are Monte Rotondo, 8,766 ft., and Monte d’Oro (the 
Mom Aureus of Ptolemv), 8,700 ft. above the level of the 
sea. The declivities of the central chain are stc^p : it 
abounds in clefts and gorges ; valleys are few, exiAting 
in the lower hill ranges, and even there they are nilFrow. 
The plains along the B. epast amounting to aboiM-24th 
part of the whole surfoce, though rich and densely 
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peopled in the time ot the Romans, are now mostly 
abandoned. Were they drained and cultivated, they 
would be again, as of old, the best part of the ishuid. 
The majority of the rivers run W., but the two largest, 
the Golo and Savignano, have an E. course ; most of 
them are mere torrents, and none of them are navigable 
or adapted even for rafts, by reason of their rl^}idity. 
There are a few insignificant lakes in the centre of 
the island; i)ut the largest collections of waters are 
some lagunes on the E. coast, a topographical feature 
which this part of Corsica shares with the opposite 
coast of the Tuscan Maremme and the Campagna 
di Roma. These stagnant waters render the adjacent 
parts unhealthy, giving rise to intermittent fevers, &c., 
similar to those of the corresponding Italian shores ; but 
elsewhere the climate is sufficiently salubrious. The 
temperature of course varies with the elevation ; in the 
low lands the maximum is Fahr., in the mountains 
the minimum is 26^ci Fahr. The most prevalent winds 
are, — the sc/rooco, or S.E., which brings ruin ; the N., 
which often brings snow ; and the S.W., which is com- 
monly very violent. The aspect of the country is, in tlie 
words of Hugo, “avast elevated region, tlie culminat- 
ing points of which are covered with snow, surrounded 
by lower ranges of mountains, their summits Ivire, but 
their sides covered with thick forests of fir and oak : nar- 
row and dark glens, through which roll impetuous tor- 
rents ; and here and there an isolated human haliitatlon, 
perclied on some solitary crag, like the inarccssible cyiie 
of an eagle. As we approach nearer the sea, the valleys 
enlarge, and show traces of culture, and villages licgln to 
enliven the hanks of the rivulets ; the hill-sides arc co- 
vered with olive, orange, and laurel trees ; while their 
t«)p8 arc crowned with woods of chestnut, whose tlme- 
lioiioured trunks, notwithstanding the little deptli of soil 
they grow in, have attained an enormous size. On tlie 
Miu-shores, obscured by an unhealthy fog, ruined habit- 
ations, corn-lands, makts (close copses), and marshes al- 
ternate with each other ; :ind the traveller hastens to quit 
this pestiferous tract for a brigiiter sky and a purer .air 
upon tlie uplands." Granite, mica, porphyry, alabaster, 
and marble of various colours, serpentine, jasper, asbes- 
tos of remarkably long fibre, Ac., are phaitiful in Cor. 
sica. The island probably contains neither gold, silver, 
nor copper ; but there is a vein of lead at Barbaggio, and 
iron mines are worked in several places : the produce of 
thf: last ot'cupies 10 forges at Catalanc. Quarries of sta- 
tuary marble .are worked ; pipc-rlay, emeralds, and glo- 
bular niiisses of granite .and porphyry are found ; the last, 
whicli are prized as gems, have been hitherto met with 
no where but in the bed of one of the torrents. There 
are an ^abundance of warm, mineral, and saline springs. 
The upper soils consist chiefly of decomposed granite, 
silex, &c., with a small projiortiun of chalk and other 
calcareous matters, and the remains of animal and vege- 
table substances. In many (tarts the land is very fertile ; 
agriculture is, however, in a very backward state, and ar- 
tiiicial irrig.ation unknown. The surface of Corsica was, 
in 1834, supposed to be distributed as follows : — 

ArtthlclanilB • 371/114 lieit. Orchanls, gardens. 

Meadow ditto - 44*1 I &i*. - . ri,1)76 hect. 

yinejrunlH - • 16,113 Varlmibly cultivated 3I,A6l 

WootU, forests, I HcatliM, wastes, &c. 34Z,'>IG 

die. - • 94,8X8 / Lattds built on • ,380 

I Rivera, lakes, &c. - 3^88 

Landed property in Corsica is extremely sulidivitled, 
and is almost all occupied by owners. “ For centuries 
tlie laws have promoted an equal succession among chil. 
dren ; the Genoese, when rulers, abetted this system, and 
the French law of succession, which found Corsica in am 
extravagantly parcelled state, has confirmed and aggra- 
vatetl it. These ancient and modern agrarianisms, unac- 
companied by the remedies of capital and of varitnis 
roads to industry, liavc made a proprietor of almost every 
Corsican, and have, it is true, averted bare mendicity, but 
also generally created a narrow situation, without re- 
sources, pregnant of family Intrigues, and not unbloody 
dissensions, litigious propensities, and various checks on 
population ; and, combining with these incidents, they 
nave fostered maxims which again serve to the same 
end of disconnecting all landed property. It is a dis- 
tinctive trait, that the Corsican, rather Hanes than sells 
iandi that inhcrltanocs which lose in value by division 
still must submit to it ; and advaiitageous oflTers are the 
more readily rcftised the more such land would aggran- 
dise and connect the purchaser’s estate." (Consular Re- 
port.) The inhab. do not live in cottages dispersed over 
the country , but in villages, many of whicli are built on 
tlie summits and decKvities of the mountains. 

The forests are remarkably fine, and abound with tim- 
ber of the best quality, and which supplies the best 
masts for the dockyards at Toulon ; but such Is the indo- 
lence of the inhab., that this source of wealth is compara* 
tiwy neglected. The makiSf previously raentioned, are 
deme thickets of cystus, bay, myrtle, tnorn, &c., which 
ra^Iy grow up ou rich untilled lands, into Inextricable 
masses of 3 to 12 ft. in height, and which when burnt— the 


usual mode of getting rid of tliem — form admirable ma- 
nure. The orange, citron, pomegranate, &c. grow in tlie 
open air, and yimd excellent fruit. The olive is badly 
managed : but much more oil is produced than is required 
in the Island, and is therefore cximited. The vine is to- 
Icrably well cultivated in most of the cantons ; and, not- 
withstanding that but little art is displayed in the monu- 
facture of wines, the red wines of Sari, and the white of 
Cape Corsica, arc very good, and exported to the Conti- 
nent. The com grown is not adequate to the demand, 
but its deficiency Is made up by the abundant supply of 
chestnuts. Vast quantities of honey are produced in the 
island : and, when sulgect to the Homans, it paid an an- 
nual tribute of 2(10,000 lbs. of wax (Liv. lib. xliil. cap. 
7 .) ; the honey has a bitterish taste, supposed to be im- 
parted by the abundance of boxwood and yew. Tobacco, 
though little cultivated, is said to be preferable to that 
of France, and the mulberry and flax are grown with 
advantage- ('attle constitute the principal wealth of 
the fanners and peasantry. Most kinds are small, but 
the ox, horse, mule and ass .are all strong and active ; 
the cows afford good milk, from which much cheese is 
made. The slieep are black, with four or even six horns ; 
in 1830, there were nearly 300,(8)0 in the entire island : 
hogs very plentiful, (ioats are large and strong ; tlie 
thottfflon, considered by Uufibn to have laien the original 
of the sheep, is found in this island. Game is extremely 
alnindant, as are wild boars and foxes ; turtles are ob- 
tained in great number, and arc important articles of 
traiie. 'liiere is a great (irotusion of the most excellent 
fish in the surrounding seas, and the ('orsican mullet 
was among the delH*acies supplied to the Uomuri 
taldec. (Juv. Sat. v. 1. OX.) K<*d coral of a fine deep 
colour is found in many places round the coiuit. But, 
owing to the indolence and apathy occasioned by the 
dependence of the (leople on small patches of land, and the 
want of capital and maiiufacturfti, every thing is con- 
ducted according to a system of routine, ami very few im- 
provements are either attemptiol or even so much as 
thouglit of. Agricultural iinplenicuts are all of the most 
wretched description, and tliey hardly know any tiling 
even of the iulvaiitages of manure. All the more hibu- 
riuiis employ incuts are devolved upon the females, who 
are the slaves rather than the companions of their hus- 
liaiids, or upon emigrants from Lucca, Tuscany, and 
other parts of Italy, by whom the island is annually vi- 
sited. The fisheries are wholly abundonetl to the Ge- 
noese and Neapolitans. Their inanutaetures arc limitcilto 
tlie t.abricatinn of some coarse woollens used liy tlieiii- 
selves, a few forges luid tanneries, a glass iactory, a pot- 
tery (in wliieh asbestos is used), amanufai’tory of toliaceu- 
pipc>s, and one of soap. The exports are nearly confliUHl 
to tlmlier, firewood, wines, dried iriiits, oil, siik, leather, 
and fish, in comparatively trifling quantities. The ini- 
ports from France amount annually to alxmt 3,0(X),()CO fr. 
The public expenditure and receipts in 1H31 were— 

Expenditure - - - 4,941,170 fr. 

Receipts - - -1 I44,(i42 

Surjilus expenditure of dep. - ss 

The ronfls arc wretched ; those called roj/al being .a 
parts almost impracticable even for mules. In 1713 (’or- 
sica was divided into two departments— those of Golo and 
Liamone; but since 1811 these have lM>eii again united r 
the seat of the prefecture is Ajaccio. The island sends 

2 ni. to the Ch. of Dep. No. of eloctors in 1837-38, 310. 
A royal court is established in the capital ; there aro 
A courts of original jurisdiction, one in each arrund.. .and 

3 tribunals of commerce, viz. at Ajaccio, Hastia, and lle- 
Rousse: from 1814 to Nov. 1830, Corsica was deprived of 
the privilege of trial by jury. There are no churclies but 
those of the Catholic esttiblishmcnt in Corsica ; the dep. 
is a blslionric sufiyagan to Aix. There aro 3 colleges, 

4 model primary schools, and 286 other schools ; the num- 
ber of children receiving instruction amounts to 10,301. 
Corsica forms the 17tii military division of France ; it con- 
tains 10 fortresses : since the revolution of 1830 it has had 
no national guard. 

In person, habits, and disposition, the Corsicans bear a 
considerable similarity to the natives of Italy. They aro 
brave, sober, and hospitable ; but Biibjixit to violent gusts 
of passion, and in the last degree revcngcfbl and implac- 
able. This, in fact, is the distinguishing trait of their 
character, aiid has been supposed to indicate a peculiar 
ferocity of dis|iosition. It appears, however, rathar to 
have originated in the long-continued mlsgovemment of 
the Genoese, when the grossest corruption prevailed, 
and money or interest could procure impunity for the 
most atrocious crimes. Under such circumstances, the 
avenging of Injuries became, as It were, a (irlvate duty ; 
and the Corsican would have considered nimielf degraded 
who had not obtained that redress for himself that was 
denied by law. It is needless to (mint out the sanguinary 
practices, crimes, and enormities to which such a state of 
things roust necessarily lead. The improved and more 
I vigorous government Introduced by the French has, 

1 'I' ♦ a 
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however, done a good deal to lessen the temptations to 
vengeance : though It will be lung before the passion be 
wholly subdued among a people in the situation of the Cor. 
sicans. They use an Italian dialect, with a Urge number 
of Arabic words, and Spanish idioms intermixed. The 
dress of both sexes bf'ars a similarity to that of the 
Italians ; the men wear a kind of Phrygian bonnet, and 
commonly go armed with a long knife, pistol, musket, 
bayonet, &c. At Cargese, on tlie W. coast, there is 
a Greek colony of Mainot origin, conslstii^ of about 
700 individuals, the descendants of some Greeks who 
settled in Corsica in 1070. who preserve their dress, re* 
^ion, Ac., but have adopted Catholic rites of worship. 
The tract they Inhabit is the best cultivated In the Isl. 
The PhoeJans, who afterwards founded Marseilles, and 
the Plimnicians, have both been considered the first inhab. 
of Corsica ; and by them the island was called Cymoi» 
It was afterwards conquered by the Carthaginians, from 
whom it was token by the Romans about b. c. 281 . In the 
middle ages, the Gotiis, the emperors of the East, Sa- 
racens, Franks, House of Colonna, Pisans, and Genoese, 
successively possessed it. Insurrections against the 
latter continued at Intervals for several centuries, till 
the Genoese finally ceded It to France in 1768. The 
pop. under the gallant Paoll made a determined resist- 
ance ; but ultimately they were forced to submit, and the I 
island has since belonged to France, with the exception of 
two short jMjriods, in 1796 and 1814, when it was occupied 
by British troops. 'I'hc names of Pascal Paoli and of 
Napoleon, both natives of Corsica, arc sufficient to con- 
fer on it an enduring celebrity. (Hugo, art. Corse £ 
Tableaux de Stahstique ; Boswell's Corsica, ^c.) 

CORTONA (an. Crotona), a city and sca-port of the 
kingdom of Naples, prov. Calabria Ultra, cap. district 
and cant., near the mouth of the Ksaro (an. Bisarus), on 
the Ionian Sea; lat. 7' 30" N., long. 17“ H' K. 
Pop. area 5,000. It iw surrounded by walls and defended 
by a strong citadel. The latter fronts the sea, and is se- 
parated from the town by a diteli and drawbridge. “ Its 
private buildings are poor and sordid ; the streets dismal 
and narrow.* Ill-humour, misery, and despondency were 
strongly depicted on the countenance of every iidmhit- 
ant 1 met. There is very little bustle : little commercial 
liiirry ; cheese and corn are the principal commodities : 
for the stowage of corn ttierc are ranges of granaries in 
the suburbs.’* (Swinburne, i. 315. 4to. cd.) It has a ca- 
tlicdral and several other cliiirehes, 2 convents, a semin.a- 
ry, 2 hospitals, Ac. Tlie iiarbour is protected on the S. 
by the projecting tongue of land on the side of which the 
tow'n is built, and on the N. by a mole ; but it is too 
shallow to adndt of vessels of considcr.able size, and is not 
very safe. Mr. Craven says, that 3 altars or pedestals, 
witn liatin inscriptions, are the only remains of antiquity 
lie could find in Cortona. 

Such is the present abject and degraded state of what . 
was once one of tlie richest, most populous and powerful 
cities of Magna Griecia ! Various accounts have been 
given of its origin, but it is sufficient to say that it was I 
founded by emigrants from Greece at a very remote { 
period. It speedily rose to emiiience. Pytliagoras re- 
sided here for a considerable period alter leaving Samos; 
founded a very extensive school ; and is said, by his ex- 
ample and his precepts, to have effected a very consider- 
able change in the manners and conduct of the iuhab. 
It had also a colcbratotl school of medicine. Ancient 
writers have praised its Invigorating air, wliich was said 
to give superior strength to the men, uml beauty to the 
women. Milo, famous alike for his success as a wrestler 
at the Olympian and Pythian games, and for his tragical 
end, was native of Crotona. It produced many other 
eclebrntcd wrestlers, so that it became a proverbial say- 
ing, that the last wrestler of Crotona was tiic first of the 
other Greeks. (Strabo, il. 2Gi.) The inode which Zeuxis 
took to paint his famous picture of Helen is a suttielent 
compliment to the beauty of the fair Crotoneans. (Tho 
curious reader will find tnis subject thoroughly discussed 
In Baylo, art. Zeuxis.) In the third year of the 67th 
Olympiad, some exiles from ^baris, having taken refuge 
in Crotona. the latter, on refusing to give them up, was 
attacked by 39,000 Sybarites ; and though the Crotoniats 
are said to have betm able only to bring 10,000 men into 
the field, tliey gained a complete victory over tlie Syba- 
rites, and took and sacked their city. (Ancient Universal 
Hislorp, vi. 424. 8vo. edit.) But their success in this 
conflict is said to have been followed by a renewal of that 
corruption of morals which Pythagoras had done so 
much to correct, and by a decline of the martial virtues. 
At ail events, the Crotoniats w'ere not long alter signally 
dcf«>att*d by the I.ocrlaiis, and do not appear to have 
again recovered their former power or iunueuce. Still, 
however, Crotona was a large city at the epoch of the 
invasion of Italy by Pyrrhus, though it appears to have 
suffered severely in the contests to which it led. Livy 
says, Urbs Ci\>to murum in cit cuitu patentem 12,000 pas- 

* Mr Cfaven, on the contrary , anya that “ the town liaa aome 
«tra)4^«t and wide apreeU, with anarioua houaea.** (Tonr, i»5. 4to. 
•d ; .Vim nobia Ire. ; but, oti tlw wltole, we iwe&r Swiaburne. 
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suum habuit, ante Pyrrhi in UaUam adveniutn. Post 
vastitatem eo beUofactam, vix pars dintidia habtkthalur : 
fiumen (Msarus) quod tnedio oppido Buxerat, extra fre^ 
quentia tectis ioca pnetei^uebat/’ (hiv. 24. $ 3.) It was 
afterwards taken by the Carthaginians, and the inhabit- 
ants removed to Locri. Subsequently, however, it re- 
ceived a colony firom Home. In tno war between Charles 
of Anjou and Frederick of Arrogon, it was taken by sur- 
prise, and sacked ; and it has sTnoo continued in the de- 
pressed state in whicli we now find it. 

About 6 m. S.E. from Crotona, at the extremity of the 
narrow projecting tongue of land, now called Cajio Nau 
or Delle Colonne (the Lacinium Promontorium of the 
ancients), stood a famous temple of Juno, henee fre- 
quently called Diva Lacinia. It is said by Livy to be 
nobile templum, ipsa urbe nobilius. It was of groat anti- 
quity, <was surrounded by magnificent groves, and 'was 
held in such veneration that it was annually resorted to 

crowds of pilgrims from all parts of Italy and Greece. 
The Helen of Zeuxis was placed, with many other ar- 
ticles of great rarity and value, in this sacred edifice, 
whose sanctity was respected both fey Pyrrhus and Han- 
I nibal. But succeeding conquerors have liad less forbear, 
ance ; and a solitary Doric column is now all that remains 
of this once venerated and splendid edifice I (Craven's 
Tour, 2;i8. j Cramer's Ancient Italy, li. 395.) 

COETONA, a town of Italy, G. D. of Tuscany, prov. Fi- 
reuze, on the declh ity of a steep hill, which commands a 
magnificeni prospect of the Thrasimenc lake, the moun- 
tains of lladicofaiu, and the wide .ind variegated vale of 
Ciiiuna, 62 m S.E. Florence, and 22 m. N.W. Perugia, 
Pop. circa 6,(MK). This, which was one of the 12 prin- 
cipal cities of Etruria, is supposed to have been foimded 
by the Pelasgi, and is probably among the mo.st ancient 
tow'iis ill Italy. “ Its original walls still apnear round the 
city, .as foundations to the modern, whicli were built in 
the 13th century. Tliose Klrusean woiks are most 
entire towards the N. Their huge, uncementcal lilocks 
have resisted on that side, the storms of near 3,000 
winters ; while on tlie S. they ha\e yielded to the silent 
erosion of the si h occo. None of tlie stones run jia- 
rallol ; most of them are faced in tho form of trapcxiu ; 
some are indented and insiTled in each other like dove- 
tail. 'J'iiis eoiisl ruction is peculiar to the ruins of 'J'lis- 
c.any : It is far more irregid.ir, .and, therefore, 1 presume, 
mure ancient than tlie Etruseaii work of Itorne No 
iwirt of tlicse walls is fortifn^d." (Forsyth's Italy, 
]». 99 ) The town is commanded hy a casth* built by 
the Medici, on the suminii of the hill on which it stands 
It has a c.ithedr.al, which possesses some line works of 
art, several other ehurelies, and a tlieut re. According 
to some authorities, tliere is a temple of Racehus, and the 
remains of some l>.iths ornamented with mosaic work. 
Next to the city walls, liowevcr, tiie most interesting 
relic of antiquity is a small sepulchral ehamlx'r a little 
below the town, formed of large lilocks of sandstone, 
the construction of which proves that the areliitecls of 
the Etruscan pt*riud weie aciiuainted with the principle 
of the arch. Cortona is the residence of a bishop; it 
has an eeeleslastical and some other seminaries, and was 
the seat of the Etruscan .ac.'itlcmy, founded in 17*26, which 
bad here a library, a cabinet of natural history, a museum 
of antiquities, engraviiigH, gems, Ac., but these collec- 
tions imve been dispersed. In tbo middle ages, Cortona 
w'as Attached to the Ghibelline paity; since tlie early 
part of the 15lh century it has always been subject to 
Florence, except during tlie shuit interval it belonged 
to the French under Napoleon. (Ciwner's Anc. Italy ; 
Forsyth } JtampoUti, ^c.) 

CORUNNA (Span. Corufla), a city and sca-port of 
Spain, jtrov. Galicia, N.W. extremit} of the kingdom, on 
the E. side of 5 small peninsula, foi ming 1 he S, extremity 
of the Belauzos Bay, 13 m. S.VV. Ferrol, 315 m. N.W. 
Madrid; lat. 43° 23' 36" N.. long. iP 20' 13" W. Pop. 
22,500. (Miflano.) It is dh'ided into the Upper and 
Lower Towns. The former, situated tin more ele- 
vated ground, is surrounded by walls and bastions, and 
defended by a citadel : the other Is situated lower down, 
nil the Isthmus joining the peninsula to the mainland, 
from which it is separated by ramparts and a ditch. Tho 
streets in I he Upper Town are comparatively steep and 
narrow. Southey says that **it8 filth is astonishing.'* 
** Otlier towns,** says he, ** attract the eye of a traveller, 
but Corunna takes nis attention by the nose I ’* Among 
the public buildings are 4 churches, 5 convents, a palaco 
for tlie captain-general, and the supreme court of justice 
of the prov. ; 8 barracks, an arsenal, 2 hospitals, and a 
school of design, matlicmatics and navigation, sup- 
ported by the commeruial consulate, 
j There is a fine commodious quay, and a good building 
I yard. The harbour, which is safe and well-sheltered, 
is comm.*inded by Fort St. Anthony, on an insulated nn’k 
at its mouth, and by Fort St. Diego on the mainland. It 
is the station fur packets between Spain and tho llai^- 
nah, and between Spain and Falmouth. At the botKm 
of the harbour is the suburb of St. lAicia. On tiilTN. 
sliore of the peninsula Is the famous lighthouse, called 
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the Tower of Hercules, or the Iron' Tower, 92 ft. in 
height, anfl which, being built on high laud, is ylslblc at 
sea in clear weather 60 m. off. The tower is sold 
by Humboldt to be of Roman construction, and is be- 
lieved to be of the era of Tricon. It was repaired in 
1791. {Pers. Narrative^ i. The principal manufac- 
ture carried on in the town is that of fine table and other 
linen, with which the royal palaces used to be supplied, 
and of coarse linen. It has also fabrics of hats, canvass, 
and cordage, and a royal manufactory of cigars, In which 
&00 women are employed. {MHUtno,) Corunna is famous, 
in the historv of the struggle between Spain and Kapo- 
leon, for being the point to which Sir John Moore di- 
rected his disastrous retreat in 1808; and for his death in 
the engagement which took place under its walls, on the 
IGth of January 1809, previously to the embarkation of 
the British, when a superior French force under Mar- 
shal Soult was repulsea with great loss. • 

COSALA, a town of Mexico, state of Sonora, in a 
mountainous district, 200m. S.E. El Fuertc, and GOm. 
from the Pacific Ocean. Pop. (183.5) 6,000.. This town 
is the third in the state in point of size. It derives im- 
portance partly Orom being a depAt for goods mssing to 
and from the port of Guaymas, on the Gulph of Cali- 
fornia, but chiefly on account of its mines, one of which, 
called Guadalupe, contains an extremely rich vein of 
gold ; and being at a considerable elevation, is free from 
water. The present proprietor, however, a man of venr 
eccentric habits, refuses to work this mine. (See WarcTs 
Mexico, ii. 324, 32.5.) 

CUSIilN, or KOSLIN, a Prussian town, prnv. Pome- 
rania, cap. reg. and circ. of same name, on the Niesenbecke, 
about 4 in. from where it falls into the lagoon Jamund, 
which communicates with the Baltic; hit. 61° Pi' 7" 
N., long. 16® 10' E. Pop. 6,000. Having been nearly de- 
stroyed by fire in 1718, it Wiis rebuilt on a regular plan 
by Frederick William I., whose statue has l>ecn eri'cted 
in the market-place by the citizims to commemorate the 
beneiicence of the monarch .and their gratitude. It is the 
resideiicc of the governor of the regency, and h-a-s a court 
of appeal, and a society for the promotion of agriculture, 
and various schools. Mount Guilen, a little to liie E. o( 
the town, is one of the higliest elevations on tlie Pome 
rani.'ui coast. 

COSSEIR. KOSSAIR, or KOSIR, a so.vport towm 
of l^pper Egypt, on the W. shore of tlie Re<l Sea, 9.‘1 m. 
E. by S. (Ihenneh, or KennA, and 102 m. E.N.K. 
Thebes ; lat. 26® (/ 69", long. 34® 23' E. Pop. esti- 
mated at from 1,500 to 2,0(M). It is situated near the 
centre of a semicircular bay, aliout <5 m. across, sheltered 
on the N. by a sandy point of .land, where vessels may 
lie in 5 fathoms water within 60 yards of the shore. Tlie 
town is meanly built ; the houses bidng low, .and built of 
sun-dried bricks made of a white calcareous eartii : only 
a few have two stories. Immediately on ttie N. W. is a i 
small citadel defended by round towers, on which a few 
small guns arc mounted. This fortress is the residence 
of the governor and garrison. A caravan road leads j 
from Ghennch to Cosselr, which is the centre fur all the 
trafllc between tlie upper valley of the Nile and the 
Arabian ports ; and to this circumstance it owes its 
existence, as it has neither trade nor manufactures of 
its own, and the surrounding country is perfectly bare of 
all vegetation. Old Cosseir is about 10 m. N.W. of the 
modern town, on the N. bank of a small inlet, from 
which the sea has now mostly retired. Of the latter 
town only a few ruins exist. Berenice, the great port for 
the eastern traffic of Eg 3 rpt under the Ptolemies, was 
situated a good deal further S. {.Geographical Journal, 
iv. 202,203.; v. 287.; Private h^omialton i WcU 9 tcd*s 
Trav.') 

COSSENZA (an. Comentid), a city of Naples, cap. 
prov. Calabria Citra, on the m.argin of a valley surrounds 
bv hills, at the confluence of the Crati and Busento, 12 
ni. E. from the Mediterranean ; lat. 39® 18' N., lung. 
16® 1,5' E. Pop. about 9,000. It is Intersected by the 
Busento, which is here crossed by two bridges, and the 
lower parts of the town are said to be unhealthy. It has 
only one good street, the others being narrow, crooked, 
and dirty. The tribunate, or palace of justice, is one of 
the finest edifices in the kingdom ; an old castle, now 
converted into barracks, crowns the summit of an emi- 
nence on the opposite side of the river. It has also a 
cathedral, several churches and convents, a grand semi- 
nary, a royal college, an hospital, a foundling hospital, 2 
academics of science and belles-lettres, and a theatre. 
It is the seat of the provincial courts and authorities, and 
of an archbishop. Earthenware and cutlery are made 
hero ; and it has a considerable trade in silk, rice, wine, 
fruits, manna, flax, Ac. In the 16th century there was 
here a famous academy, founded or improved by Ber- 
nardino Telesio. Rampoldi says, that Cossenza was the 
couQtry of Gampanella ; hut this is an error, Stilo, in 
i Ultra, being his native place, 
tiquity Cossenza was the cap. of the Brettii. 

, by whom it was besieged anno 410, died licfore 
' I and was burled in the bed of the Busento. It 
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tras taken and sacked by the Saracens, who were expelled 
from it by the Normans, and has suffered much from 
earthquakes, particularly from those of 1658 and 1783. 
The extensive forest of Slla lies a little to the \7. of Cos- 
senza. {Craivm*8 Tbwr, 342.; Rampoldi.') 

COSSIMBAZ AR, an Inl. town of Hindostan, prnv. Ben- 
gal, distr. Moorshedabad, and about 1 m. S. of that city, 
of which it is the port; on the left bank of the Bhnjira- 
thi, or Hooghly river ; lat 24® 10' N., long. 88® 15' E. It 
is one of the most considerable trading towns In Bengal, 
and during the rainy season has an unequalled variety 
and extent of water carrlaga A vast quantity of raw 
silk is thence exported to Europe, and to almost every 
part of India ; and a great deaf consumed annually by 
the natives in the manufacture of carpets, satins, and 
other stuffs. Cossimbazar is also noted for its stockings, 
which arc wire-knitted, and esteemed the best in Bengal. 
Its vicinity is .flat and san^, and abounds with a great 
variety of wild animals, f Hamilton's E. I. Gaz., i. 45.5.) 

COSTAMBOUL, or COSTAMANI, a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, Natolia, cap. pachalic, 235 m. E. Cunstanti- 
noplo, and .50 m. S. from the nearest point of the Btork 
Sea, in a dreary and unfertile country, intersected by 
deep ravines and numerous water courses. Pop. 12,.5fl(). 
It stands in a hollow, in the centre of whish rises a lofty 
and pcriieudicular rock crowned with a ruined fortress, 
formerly possessed by the Comneni. The houses are 
built of wood and stone ; and tlie palace of th^acha, a 
poor edilice, 0 (>cns into the mydan or square. There arc 
30 mosques, with minarets, 2.5 public baths, 6 khans, and 
a Greek church. When it was visited by Mr. Kiuncir, 
the bazimrs were well supplied ; hut the inhsib. are fre- 
quently rodiK'pd to extremities, particularly alter a severe 
winter, when the snow rem.ains so long upon the ground 
as to impede the operations of .igrieulturc. The tr.'uie of 
the town is but inconsiderable, and tliere are no manu- 
factures. In the Liter ages of the^Gieek empire, Cos- 
timboiil w.is the e.ip. of an independent prince, who was 
first expelled liy B.'uazet, reinstated in ins possessions by 
TImour, and finally suhdued by Mahomet 1. {Kitmeir^s 
Jimrncy tlroveh Asia Minor, &c., p. 281.) 

CO'JM'I-D’Olt, adep. of France, in the R. p.irt of the 
king., between lat 46® 56' and 48® 2' N., and long. 4® 7' 
and .5® 3 W., formerly part of the prov. of Burgundy, 
Iwviiig N. the deps. Aube and Haute Marne, E Haute 
Saone .ind Jura, S. Saone-et- Loire, and W. Yonne and 
Nievre, Area, 856,44.5 hectares. Pop. (1 8;i6) 38.5,624. .Sur. 
fiicc mostly hilly and mountainous. The principal chain 
connecting the Faucillos with the Cevcniics runs nearly 
tlirough its centre, separating the streams wliicli flow 
into the Seine from the allluents of the Saone. A p.n r 
of this range gives its name to the dcp., having hern ap- 
propriately termed the (^Ate-d’Or, from the number and 
excellence of tlie vineyards on its declivities. Botli the 
Seine .ind Arrnangon have their sources in this dep. ; 
and the SaAne winds along its S.E. border. (Miinatu 
temperate ; but said to have become colder witliin the 
last 3b years (though probably without any good foun- 
dation), from the woods having been extensively cut 
down. Soil for the most part gravelly or calcareous; 
and in the E. and S. very fertile. The arable land is es- 
timated at 457,000 liect., forests I98,tK)0, me.idows 6.3,000, 
and vineyards 26,450 do. The vine culture is by. far the 
most important branch of industry carried on in tliis dcp. 
It is alrno.st su])crfluous to say any thing as to tiie quality 
of the wines of Burgundy. Their excellence is universally 
mlmitted — “/fa riumssent dans des justes proporlwus 
toutes It'S yualitis qtti constituent des vins parjaits ; tls 
n*ont besom d'aucune milange, d\tucu!nc prvparalwn, 
pour attenidre leur plus haut Mere de perfection. J.es vins 
rouges Joignent ti une belle couTenr beaucovp tie parfuw, 
et un godt delicti ux : ils sotU d la fois eorsis. Jins, de- 
hcats et spiritueux, sans etre trap fumeux.” {.luUien, 
p. 104.) It has been said that the wines of the ('ote 
d’Or have degenerated within the last forty years ; but 
this is not really the case, though, from the extension of 
vineyards in less favourable siluations, the quantity of 
secondary and inferior growths bears a larger proportion 
to the superior growths, the supply of which is limiteil, 
and apparently unsusceptible of increase. Tlie best 
wines are prcKluced in two contiguous tracts to the 8.ii. 
of the CAte d'Or range. One tract, called the Colc-dc- 
Nuits, extends between Dijon and Nuits ; the other, tho 
CAte Beaunoise, Is comprised between Nuits wind the 
Dheune. To the CAte-de-Nuits belong tho first class 
wines of tho Clos Vougeot, Romanic, Chantberiin, Car- 
ton, Richebourg, &c , ; to the CAte Beaunoise the cele- 
brated but seconda^ growths of I'olnay, Potnard, 
Beaune, and others, and some fine white wines, as Mon- 
trachet. and Meursault. Burgundy wines are not often 
found in the liest order in England, a circumstance 
ascribed (and we believe truly) to their liability to bn 
injured by a sea voyage. Carton and Chambertin are 
said to stand the sea better than the others. The trul 
annual produce of wine is estimated at 760,000 hectolitres, 
or 18,5(iO,(KX) gallons. {Hugo.) Agriculture is in a niediiini 
state of advancement. More than sufficient corn is grown 
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far home oouamptioo, principally wheat, oats, twrley, and 
rye. Hemp, flax, and sove leguminous and oleaginous 
lAaiits are also cultivated Dljonls famous fur its mustard. 
Ctettle abundant: both the ox and horse are used for the 
plough, excqit in the mountainous districts, whore the 
spade is employed. The first attempts to Improve the 
breeds of sheep in Franco were made In this dep., and 
here they have been eminently surcossfbl. The annual 
produce of wool Is esdniatctf at 24.‘i,6(K) kilogs. 1 here 
are some fine natural pastures on the banks of the 
Sadne, but the system of Irrigation pursued in the 
Vosges and elsewhere is not adopted. Hogs are 
numerous ; and bees are extensively reared. Property 
in this Is less subdivided than in most other deps. in 
France. Mineral products numerous and valuable, es- 
pecially iron and coal. There are above 100 furnaces 
for smelting iron, and its production and manufacture 
into difiTerent articles constitute a very considerable 
branch of Industry. There are also niunorous breweries 
and distilleries, with establishments for the manufacture 
of beet-root sugar, mustard, and vinegar ; tanneries, pot- 
teries, cloth fabrics, &c. Wine forms, of course, the 
principal article of export. The trade of the dep. is 
much promoted by the canal of Burgundy, by whicii it 
is intersected. It is divided into .*) arronds., and sends 5 
mems. to the Ch. of Dep. Number of electors (18:18-39) 
2,(194. Chief towns, D(jon, Beaune, and Chatillon-sur- 
Seine. Total public revenue (1831) 12,48(),8ri9 firancs. 
Number of children attending 700 primary schools about 
4.3,000. There are several Roman antiquities in this 
dep., especially a sculptured column near Cussy, sup- 
posed to have been erected in the time of Dioclesian 
\Hugo^ Frame Pittoresquet art. C6te~d'Ors French Of ~ 
HeitU Tables^ Ac.) 

COTBS.DU-NORD, amarit. dop of France, region of 
the N. W., formerly part of the prov. of Brittany, having 
K.IIlo-ct- Vilalne, S. Morbihan, W. Finlstcrc. and N. tlie 
British Channel. Area, 072,090 hectares. Pop. (18:10) 
()0r>,M)3. Coast generally steep, rocky, much indented 
with the mouths of small rivers, tiie chief of which ^s 
the Ranee, and surrounded, particularly towards its W 
end, by many small islands. A chain of heights, called 
the Block Mountains,** runs through the centre of the 


dop. £. and W., sending off numerous brunches on 
either side : the lilghcst point of these is the Mcne%- 
Haut, ulKiut 1,113 it. above the level of the sea Noil 
mostly stony, primitive formations being every wlierc 
found near the surface : the plains on both sides the 
inountain-chuln arc often sandy and steiile. Arable 
lands occupy 4 11,000 hectares, me.'idows 54,!S(M> do., Iicathy 
wastes and forests about 170,000 do. Agriculture is in a 
very backward state : in some cantons asses only are 
employed in farm labour : more corn is however grown 
than is required for home consumption ; it is mostly 
outs, wheat, and rye. In 1833, 1,011,000 hectolitres of 
potatoes were raised. Tlds den. is beyond the limits of 
the vine culture, but the annual produce of. cider is es- 
timated at 500,000 iiectolitres. Tlie sheep arc generally 
small and weak, but the rearing of black-cattle and 
iiorses engrosses a considerable share of attention ; and 
the latter especially arc strong and much esteemed. The 
tishrries of cod, mackerel, pllch.ards, yield an ann"al 
sum of about 000,000 fr., and while tlicy constitute on*} of 
the most important resources of the dep., arc useful as ir'*. 
paratory schools for seamen. The forests are extensive, 
and abound with wild animals. Iron and lead mines arc 
wrought : but the dep. is not rich in otlier minerals. The 
culture of flax, and its manufacture into linen, are pursued 
to a great extent. In 1834, in the arrond. of Loiideac only, 
there were 4,000 looms, producing annually 2,(>0U,0(K) yefs. 
of linen cloth, worth 4, 000, (NX) Or. The linens of Brit- 
tuny arc mostly exported to S. America. Sailcloth, 
woollens, parchment, leather, shoes, and beet-root sugar 
are amongst tlic other principal articles of manufacture. 
Two canals, that of the Ille and Ranee, and that between 
N.uites and Brest, pass through different parts ol this 
d('p. It is divided into 5 arronds., and sends 6 mems. 
to tlio Ch. of Dep. Number of electors (1838-39), 
l,(iir}. Chief towns St. Briouc, the cap., Dinan, Guin- 
gamp, T.annion, and Loudeac. Total public revenue 
(1881), 1 0,259,070. fr. The Bas-Bretou fs the language 
cominonly simkeu, but most of the upper classes under- 
stand French, Mflny Celtic and Roman antiquities are scat- 
tered over this dra., of which the temple of Lanleff is | 
the principal. (Iiugo^ Frame Pittoresque, art C6tcs~du- 
Nord iFremh Official Tables.) 

COXHBN (Germ. Kothen\ a town of central Ger- 
many, pap. of the duchy of Anhalt- Cotheu, residence of 
the sovereign, and seat of the government, on the Zicthe, 
78 m. 8. W. Berlin, and 33 m. N. W. Leipzic. Fop. 6,200. 
It is divided into the old and new town, and ia well built. 
Among the public buildings arc the old ducal palace, in 
which the states (iaudeskoUegirn) of the ducliy hold 
their sittings; with a gallery of paintings, cabinet of 
natural curiosities, and a good library ; the new ducal i 
residence, Uireechurchcs, a synagogue, orphan ami female | 
•sylumsi a teachers’ seminary, and a school for tho indi- 
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^nt. Gold and silver loco, woollen cloth, linens, tobacco^ 
and leather, are manufactured here ; and there Is some 
trade in com, butter, cheese, and wool. {Berghaus, 
AUgem. Landert i Cannabick.) 

COTOPAXI, a celebrated volcano of S. America, in 
the republic of Ecuador (Colombia), belonging to the E. 
or more inland chain of the great Cordillera of the 
Andes, In l.at.0O40' S., and Ipng. 780 39' W„ 34 in. N.$.E. 
Quito. Its shape is a perfect cone ; it consists chiefly of 
mica, but in part of obsidian ; its alisolute height is 
18,878 ft. above tho level of the ocean, the upper 4,400 of 
which are covered with perpetual snow. Its summit is 
not more than about 9,800 ft. above the groat longitudinal 
valley between the two chains of the 'Cordillera; but 
such is Its steepness that Humboldt was unable to ascend 
it above the point at which the perpetual snows com- 
mence. The crater appears to be surrounded by a kind 
of circular wall, wliich, especially on the $. side, has the 
aspect of a para]>et ; and, probably owing for the must 
part to the heat, this summit of the cone is never covered 
with snow, and looks at a distance like a dark stripe. 
On the S.E. side of the mountain, near the snow-Iimit, 
there is a comparatively small projecting mass of rock, 
studded with points, and calicU the “ Head of the Inca’* 
by the ln>lians, who have a popular tradition that it 
formed originally a part of the summit of ^Jutopaxi. 
HumboIdt*himseIf inclines to tiie bidief that the cone 
supporting the firesent crater, like the soinma on Ve- 
suvius, is composed of a great number of strata of Lava 
h<*aped upon each other. “ Cotopaxi is the most uread- 
fiil volcano of the kingdom of Quito, and its explosions 
are the most frequent and disastrous. The mass of 
scoriae, and the huge pieces of rock thrown out of this 
volcano which are sp'-eail over the neighiHuiring valleys, 
covering a surface of several square leagues, ivould fom, 
were they heaped together, a colossai mountain. In 
17:^, the flames of Cotopaxi rc..e mne hund cd metres 
(^J furlongs) aljfue tue blink ot the crater. In 1744, tho 
roarings of tin* • u’eano wen* luanl as far as Huiula, a 
town on the boiders of the Magtl.ileua, and a’, the dis- 
taiice of 2fK) common leagius. On t.ie 4th f April, 
1768, the quHntit.v of usIk'S ejei'ted was so |*rf'at th it iii 
the towns ‘>f Uainbatu ami T.u*uiiga day breke only at 
thri*n in the uiteriioon. 'I'he explosion that took place 
in the month ol J.inuur\, 1x03, v. as prectxled by a dread- 
ful plieiioniciion, the sudden melting ot tl . snows that 
covered tiie mounUin. At the port of Guayaquil, .32 
leagues distant in a straight line fron. the cater, no 
heard day and night the noises of tlie volcano, llki* eoii- 
thiiied discharges of a battery ; wi* disliiigulshcd these 
tremendous sounds even on tho Pa'dlic Ocean, to the 
S.W. of the island of 1*rna.** (Ilumboldt's itesearches, 
English trails.!. 11.3— 12.3.) 

COTTlUJS, a town of the Prussian states, prov. 
Brandenburg, cap. circ. same name, on tlie Spree, 42 
m. S. by W. Fiankfurt-ou-the-Odcr, and (i7 m. S.K. 
Berlin. Pup. (1837 ) 8,216. It is walled, and- has four 
churches, two hospitals, a gyinnasiiim and library, an 
orphan asylum, and a girls’ school. It has three siihurlis, 
and is comnuinded by a castle built on a height to the |{. 
Cottbus is tiie .seat of tin eourieil for the cire , a muni- 
cipal court a iMiard of taxation, &c. 'I’here are Iwrc 
tjnsiderablc falirics of woollen and 'ineii studs, stock- 
ings, &c., with breweries and distilleries. This town 
was mailc over to I'russia by the congress of Vienna, 

J ireviouslv to whicli it belonged to Saxony. (Rivg- 
tttns, Alig. Lander t Ac. iv. G31. ; JSedlttx Freussic/tc 
Staai.) 

COVE, a mark, town of Ireland, prov. Munster, eo. 
Cork, on the S. side of Great Cove Island, and opposite 
to the untrance into, and grand basin of, Cork Harbour, 
133m. S.W. by S. Dublin, 9 m S.W. ny W. Cork. Pop. 
in 1821, C,50H ; in 1831, 6,966. The town, which in 1786 
was a poor fishing village, is uom large, well built, and 
populous ; a change oflected during tlie late Freiicli war, 
when Cork Hiurbuur was a station for a large naval force, 
and a rendezvous for the W. India fleets waiting for 
convoy. It is built on the slope of a hill rising abruptly 
from the sea, so that most of tiie streets range in terraces 
one atiove the otlter, and are connected by cross streets 
which ascend the liill in a slanting direction, so that tlio 
ascent and descent is attended with but little iiicon- 
venienco. The liighcr parts of the town command 
magnificent views of the harbour and of the hills that 
enclose it on all sides, studded with mansions, villas, 
and plantations. The entrance to the harbour, lictweeii 
Forts Camden and Carlisle, is about 3 m. from the town. 
Within the basin are the small islands of llawlbowling 
(which, during the war, was a victualling dep6t for the 
navy, and an arsenal); Rocky Ishuid, with a i»owdcr 
miiguzine hewn out of the solid rock, and ca|Nilile of 
storing 2.3,(XK) barrels ; Spike Island, op)iOHUe to Cove, 
serves as a breakwater for vessels anchoring between it 
and the town, and has extensive iMimb-proof arlftcry 
iMurracks ; and Ultigskiddy Island, fortified by a miCello 
tower. V 

Cove Itself is protected by a formidable battery. 
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The par. church Is a plain building, on an elevated site ; 
near It is a large Rom. Cath. chapel ; and there is also a 
Methodist chapel. It has a national school, a fever hos- 
pital, a dispensary, a club-room, and two reading-rooms. 
At one end of the town is a large pier and extensive 
landing quays, with a station-house for the pilots and 
officers connected with the custom-house in Cork. 

Cove is not a place of manufacture or trade : its pop. 
consists cither of visiters, attracted by the extrmne 
bcautv of the place, and the mildness and salubrity of 
the climate, or of those connected with the military and 
naval establishments in its vicinity. Petty sessions are 
held weekly : there is a small briaewoll, and it is a con- 
stabulary and coast-guard station. Market on Saturday ; 
but a safe of provisions for domestic consumption is car- 
ried on daily in the market-house, a spacious modern 
building, arranmd in compartments for butchers' meat, 
potatoes, and fish and vegetables. Fish of every kind is 
abundant ; but the supply of salt fish is, notwithstanBing, 
so deficient, that much is imported from Scotland I 
Oysters are abundant, and of large size. 

Cove, being regarded as the outport of Cork, no se- 
parate returns are kept of its trade, tonnage, and port 
dues. Its post-office revenue in 18:i() was ()77/., and in 
1H3G, I,03G/. A constant communication is kept up witli 
the city of Cork by land (for the most part) by carriages of 
every description, and by water by ste.'iraers. The island 
on which Cove is built contains about 13,000 acres, is 
very fertile, and is in great part occupied with villas and 
plantations. It communicates with the main-land on 
each side by ferries. An annual regatta is attended by 
pleasure ytichts not only from several ports of Ireland, 
but from England and Scotland. Roches Point, at the 
E. entrance of Cork Harbour, lat. 48' N., long, 
gi) 14/ {g sum: luntc'* by a ..ghthousc, with a fixed 
light, having the lantern elevated 92 ft. above high-water 
mark. ( Winacl^'^s CorAr, .^-c. ; Itailway lirp., ^c.) 

COVENTRY, a co. and city of Kngl:u.d, within the 
CO. of Wa-wick, 10 m N. N E. W. muck, 18 m. S. E. 
Rirminghaui, 91 m N.' W. I.nndnn: lat. rtTP 24' N., 
long, 1^34' W. Pom. '1H31 > T 070. U ^.ands on gentle 
declivity, and is watered l-y Uie Riuiford and .Sherborne 
brooks. Streets of the old town, (witli the exception of 
OosI Chcaping, where the splendid cross formerly stood, 
and which is now used as a corn market, ) generally narrow 
.*10(1 ill paved, and the upper parts of a few of the houses, 
whicli are higli, project and present a 8(...ibre appearance. 
Within tl>e last seven years, however, the suburbs have 
been considcMbly extended, several new lines iif 8trei*t 
bnviiig lieen laid out, 'uid at least 2,()C0 new ho es erected. 
Tlie principal buildings ere, St. Michael’s chiireh, one 
ol the finest spotumens of the lighter Gothic in England, 
with a be.'iutiful steeple, .303 feet in height ; St. Joi»n s and 
'J'rlnity churches, ai.d Christ Chureli, recently erected, 
and attached to llie old and beautiful sjiirx* of the Grcy- 
Iriars’ monastery ; a catholic chapel; several dissei ts* 
meeting-houses; the county hail, erixitcd in 17>*-'>; St. 
Mary’s hall, erected (Henry VI.) for the 'J'nnity guild, 
now used for meetings of the town.coun.,il, public con- 
certs, Ac. ; a ner* and commodious theatre ; tlic drapers- 
hail; the canal-ufli,.a ; the free school; the gaol, and 
ttie barracks. Coventry was, conjointly with Lichfield, 
tlie SCO of a bishop, hut on the recommendation of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, it is now joiped to the 
diocese of Worcester, 

lender the Municipal Corporation Act the city is 
divided into G wards ; and is governed by a mayor, 12 
aldermen,, and 3G counsellors. The jurisdiction of the 
corporate authorities extends over the city and the co. of 
the city, includi .g, in all, an area of Ifi,070 acres. The 
jurisdiction of the mat.*stratos extends (o capital punish- 
ment, liut tliis power is alw...'8 referica to the judge of 
assize, tlic assizes being regularly held in the city. The 
nx.'order holds a court of quarter sessions, and a court 
of record for the recovery of debts to any amount. The 
sheriff holds a county court monthly. Coventry has regu- 
larly sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. since 146:1. Previously 
to the Reform Act the right of voting was exclusively in 
tlic freemen of the city who had served a 7 years’ appren- 
ticeship in the city or suburbs. Registered electors in 
1837-38, 3,659. The limits of the pari. bor. correspond 
with the ancient limits of the pars, of SL Michael and 
the Holy Trinity, except that it does not include the 
hamlet of Korestey. It embraces an area of 4,920 acres. 
The municipal boundary is co-extensive with the co. 

Coventry has been the seat of 2 parliaments: one 
(Henry IV.) in 1404, called, from lawyers being excluded, 
parlimnentum indoctum ; the other (Henry VI.) hi 1469, 
cnWed parUatncniumdiabolicumt firom its numerous swis 
of attainder. The city was incorporated by Edward 111., 
and the first mayor chosen in 1343. It was erected into 
a co. by Henry V I., with the hamlets belonging thereto, 
and IvRig within the vill or township. 

ThiUnty has many extensive and well-endowed chari- 
ties: dH these, one of tiie most celebrated is the free 
school, Wounded by John Hales in the reigii of Henry 
Vlll., in which the celebrated antiquary, Dugdale, re- 


ceived the early part of his education ; it has a revenue of 
WXlf. a year, and exhibitions |o tioth universities. Here 
are also various charity, national, and Infkiit schools, as 
Bonds* hospital, at Bablake, for 46 old men, with a re- 
venue of 1 ,0601. a year ; and Wheatley's school and hos- 
pital, at the same place, for 40 jmor boys, with nearly 
GOO/, a year ; Ford's hospital, in Grey-fVlars-lane, for 36 
old women ; Fairfax's school, in St. John’s par., for 40 
boys; Mrs. Catharine Bailey's school, in St. Michael’s 
par., for 35 boys ; the Blue Coat school, in Trinity par., 
for 60 girls ; White's charity, amounting to about 3,600/. 
per annum ; and the House of Industry, formerly the 
White-friars* monastery. A library was establishea here 
in 1791 ; it has at present about 200 members, and is 
regulated by a committee. A mechanics* institute, 
founded in 18*28, lias firom 400 to 600 members. Here Is 
also a society for the diffiision of religious and useful 
knowledge ; general and self-supporting dispensaries, and 
a public hospital. 

Previously to 1436, woollen cloth caps and bonnets were 
an important article of manufacture. In the early part of 
the IGth century, Coventry became famous for the pro- 
duction of a blue thread, called " Coventry true blue.** 
But this was given up before 1681, after which woollen 
and broad cloths continued the staide until tlie destruc- 
tion of the Turkey trade in 1094. The manufacture of 
striped and mixed tammies, camlets, shalloons, and 
culimancocs, flourished during a part of the last century, 
but is now almost disconthiued. This was succeeded by 
silk tlirowing and riband weaving, now the staple busl- 
ness of the place, and watch making. W'hcn first intro- 
duced, about a century and a half ago, the riband trade 
was for some time confined to a few hands, but it after- 
wards increascii so as to exceed that of every otlier town 
in England. The alteration of the law as to the silk 
trade, in 1S2G, though productive of considerable loss and 
injury at the time, has, by introducing a spirit of com- 
petition, and stimulating the manufacturers to call ail 
the resources of science .iiul ingenuity to their aid, been 
productive of the greatest improvement. Liite-strlugs 
may now be ]iurchn.sed more cheaply in Coventry than in 
France. Plain goods of English manufacture are fully 
cfiiiHl to tiiuse of the French ; but tlie latter have the 
advanlagc in style and fashion, and in tlie briUianiy, 
ttioiigh not in tlic permanency, of their colours. With 
the exception of 6 small steam engines for tlirowing silk, 
no powerful machinery is used in the riband manufacture. 
An attempt was m;ide in 1831 to introduce puaer looms ; 
but alter the buildings and machinery were erected and 
ready to be put in oiieration, tiic weavers attacked the ma- 
nufactory and destroyed tlie looms. Fortunately, however, 
.an effort has since been made to introduce tliem, and with 
success, a large factory having been crcctetl about 3 years 
since, in which all aescrijitiuns of ribands arc made by 
steiim power. It is tlie, general practice for the woi x 
to be giv(>n out to he executed in tiic houses of the 
workmen. 'I’ho manufacturers employ girls and young 
women, wlio work together on the premises of the ma- 
nufacturers, in winding and warping the silk tor the out- 
door weavers. In 1808 there were 2,819 silk and riband 
looms at work in Coventry only, exclusive of a great many 
in tiie adjacent villages. At iirescnt (1H:19), it appears 
from the report of Mr. Fletcher to the commissioners of 
inquiry into the condition of the hand-iuoni weavers, 
that tlie operative loom owners in the city and suburban 
villages hold 3,9G7 looms, of which 3,146 are wrorked liy 
members of their own families, and the remaining 822 by 
journeymen and half.pay apprentices. It further app(>ars 
from the same report, that ‘27 master manufacturers 
employ in loom shops or factories i,8G2 looms. The 
w'ages of the hands employfxl as weavers vary from 
I2if. to .lOs. per week. 'I’lirowsters, chiefly children, get 
from 2s. (Uf. to 7s. ; silk winders, (Vom Id. to ‘2d. an oz., 
or from 6s. to Ks. a wei k ; shiite fillers, from .3s to 8s. ; 
warpers, from 7s. to !)s. The winders, shiitc fillers, and 
warpers, are princiiisJly females. Large quantities of ri- 
bands aie exfiortea; but tbcprineipal demand is for tlie 
London and country markets. There are several largo 
dyehousos, for dying the silk, employing from 3(X) to 400 
hands. 

The manufaetiire of watclii's was introdiieed about 80 
years since, and has continued progressively to increase. 
Large quantities are prepared for the lionic and foreign 
markets ; some manufacturers employing, when the 
trade Is in a state of activity, several hundred hands. 
The wtages of the workmen vary from 16s. to 70s. per 
week, the larger amounts being paid to those only who 
are proficients in working at the patent lever and othetr 
superior watches, which are now produced here equad in 

E quality to ttiose made in London. Of the entire po- 
ulation of Coventry in 1831, 204 families wore employed 
1 agriculture ; 4,913 in trade manufacture, and 878 were 
not included in the foregoing. Coventry is advan- 
tageously situateil for commercial operations, l^ng nearly 
hi the centre between the four greatest ports of the country 
— London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull, and having 
direct cununuwigatifin by ruilroiEuli and cai^s wi^ the 
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metropcdU and principal tourni In the kingdom. The 
amount of aaieafed Uxet in 1831, tvaa 6,6584 7«. lid. 
In 1886. the total lum raised by parochial assessments was 
1 1 ,599f. Sf of^ich 7,71 14 1 Is. was expended for the relief 
of the poor. The number of houses In the city, in 1832, 
was 6,887. It is supposed that the number of houses and 
lodgings at present (1839) is not less than 8,000, mid 
the population from 32,000 to 35,000. The Lunmas 
grounds, on which the freemen have a right to keep 
three head of cattle from 13th Aug. to Candlemas, 
come up close to the city, and are very suitable for 
building villas, foctorles, &c. 

During the monastic ages, Coventry had a splendid mo- 
nastery, and a large and beautiful cathedral, similar to that 
at Lichfield. The^tter was destroyed by a barbarous order 
of Henry VI II., and only a few fragments of it now remidn. 
The city was formerly surrounded with walls of great 
strength and grandeur, with 32 towers and 12 gates. 
It has been always renowned for its pageants and pro- 
cessions, and particularly, in the monastic ages, for the 
performance of Mysteries. The legend of Peeping Tom, 
and the Lady Godiva, is too well known to reouire any 
special notice. An effigy of the over-inquisitive tailor 
may be seen In the upper part of a house at the comer 
of Hertford Street. The tradesmen of Coventry were 
formerly famed for their affiuence. In 1448, they equipped 
GOO men armed for the public service. Many eminent 
persons have either been bora or bred at Coventry, among 
whom were, Nehemiah Grew, curator, in 1&7% to the 
Uoyal Society for the anatomy of plants, and in 1677, 
sec. to the Royal Society. Coventry gives the title of 
earl to the descendants of John Coventry, Mayor of 
London, in 1425. Market-days, Wednesdays and Fridays. - 
The principal fair, held first Friday alter Trinity Sunday, 
is caned Show Fair, and continues 8 days, on ine first of 
which the representation of the Countess Godiva’s pro- 
cession is enacted; The other chartered fairs arc in 
March, May, Aug., and Nov., for cattle and commodities 
generally; monthly fairs for cattle have been recently 
established, and cheese fairs, holden in May and Sep- 
tember. Races take place In the spring; and though 
established only about 6 years, they already rank high. 
(See Dugdate's Antiq. Warwick; Beauties qf England 
and Wales; Hist, and Antiq. Coventry ; Boundary Coin- 
missioners* Reports ; Private Inform.) \ 

COVILHA, a town of Portugal, prov. Beyra, on the 
E. slope of the Sierra de la Estrella, 20 m. S. w. Guarda. ' 
Pop. 0,350. It rises ampitheatrowise between two streams 
In the upper part there is an antique castle and tower, 
and In the lower part, on the margin of one of the 
streams, is a manufactory of fine cloths, druggets, and 
baises, carried on ^ a company in Lisbon, containing 
above 120 looms. Tliere are nine churches, with an hos- 
pital, and a workhouse. (MifUtno.) 

COURLAND. a government of Russia in Europe, on 
its W. frontier, having N. the Gulph of Riga and Id- 
vonia ; £. the gov. of Wltcpsk ; S. that of Wilna, and a 
small portion of Prussia ; and W. the Baltic. Area about 
1U,(M)0 Bq..m. Pop. (1826) 384,790. Near Mittau, and 
along the' shores, the surface is flat, and is overspread 
with marshes and sandy heaths j but the interior is mostly 
undulating, there being a chain of hills along the bank 
of the Duna, which sends ramifications over the whole 
country. The Duna forms the E. and a part of the N. 
boundary: the other principal rivers are the Aa and 
Vindau. There are many lakes. Speaking generally, 
the atmosphere is damp, the sky cloudy, and the tempe- 
rature low and variable. Soil generally light and sandy, 
requiring much manure ; it is most fertile towards the 
E. : two-fifths of the surface is occupied by forests, chiefly 
of pine, fir, birch, alder, with a considerable intermixture 
of oaks. Agriculture is the principal occupation of the 
people, and notwithstanding the badness of the soil, has 
advanced more than in any of the neighbouring provs. 
More corn is grown than is necessair for home con- 
sumption ; it is chiefly rye, barley, and oats. Flax and 
hemp, and a few fruits and pulse, besides a little tobacco, 
are also cultivated. Pasturage is scarce, and but few 
cattle arc reared : the oxen and horses are both of a bad 
quality, and the sheep yield only a coarse species of wool. 
Bees are kept only to a trifling extent. Iron, lime, and 
turf, and occasionally amber, are found. Manufactures 
quite insignificant, and mostly domestic : in roracct to 
them, Courland ranks nearly last amongst the Russian 
govs. There are a few of paper, copper articles, and 
earthenware ; and some brandy distilleries, and tile fac- 
tories. Mittau, the cap., is the only town of any size: 
the principal sea-ports arc Liebau and Vindau, both on 
the w. coast. The exports, which are principally corn, 
flax, hemp and hemp-seed, skins, and salted meat, are said 
to amount to about 2,500,000 roubles a year, and the im- 
ports about 600,000. The inland trade is almost entirely 
in the hands of the Jews, of whom there are about 20,000 
in the gov. Most of the pop. are Lutherans, and of Letton 
origin* Courltnd was anciently a part of Livonia, and was 
conquered in the 13th century by the Teutonic Knights ; 
In 1561 it became a fief of Poland. After the fall of tbid 
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power, it remained for a short time Independent under 
Its own dukes; but In 1795 it was united <to Russia. 
{Schnitsder^ ha Russie , pp . 57G— 586.) 

COUR I'RAY, orCOtRTUAl (Flem. Kortryk, Lat. 
Cortoriacum), a fortified and manufacturing town of W. 
Flanders, 17 m. £. Ypres, 25 m. S. Bruges, on the navi- 
gable river Lys, Iw which it communicates with the prin- 
cipal towns of Flanders; lat. 60O5(/ N., long. 30 18' E. 
Pop. (1836) 19,124. Houses about 2,000, and well built; 
streets spacious and remarkably clean. The princ^l pub- 
lic buildings are the town house and the cathedral of 
NOtre Dome, which are fine old Gothic edifices beautl- 
ftilly ornamented. The church of St. Martin is also a 
handsome structure. There is a nunnery, a collegiate 
school, an excellent academy of design, two orphan asy- 
lums, a savings' bank, a mont-de-piktit and, for mer- 
cantile business, an exchange and a chamber of commerce. 
The^spinnlng of linen thread, and the weaving of pbiin 
and damask linens, employ a large portion of the inha- 
bitants. The fine linens of Gourtray are known through- 
out Europe. All the weaving is performed on the hand- 
loom at home, and much of it by cottage fanners. I'lic 
annual quantity of unbleached linen brought to the 
Courtray market Is about 30,000 pieces, two-thirds of 
I which are bought by the merchants of the town, and tlie 
; rest by those of Belgium, France, and England. 1 l>c 
spinning of cotton yarn, and the manufacture and dyeing 
of various cotton fabrics, constitute an important brauih 
of industry. Courtray has also establishments for tiic 
manufacture of soap, candles, salt, tobacco, chicory, cIhi- 
colatc, oil, wax, paper, and pottery ; besides numerous 
breweries, tanneries, 8rc. 

The surrounding plain is abundantly productive of .nil 
kinds of field ;md garden crops, especially flax, of wl)irli 
immense quantities are grown of the finest dt'seriptinn, 
and the vicinities of the town are picturesciuely varletl by 
numerous blcaching-fields. Courtray w.ns first biiiil in 
the Gth century. It was anciently known under the 
name of Cortoriacum, and in the 7th century it w as a 
municipal city. Like the other towns of Flanders, it 
has been subject to many vicissitudes, has siibtaiiied 
several memorable sieges, and been burnt and plun- 
dered in war. Under its walls was fnuglit, in 1302, the 
famous battle of the Spurs, between 20,000 Fleming's, 
consisting chiefly of weavers of Ghent and Bruges, and a 
French army composed of 7,000 knights and noblemen, 
and 40,000 Infantry. In this conflict the flower of tlie 
French chivalry were slain, and the victf»rious Flemings 
collected from the battle-field about 6,(X)0 pairs of gold 
spurs worn by their proud and defeated foes. Among tlie 
antiquities that have been found, are miinerous medals 
of the Caesars. Fairs for all kinds of merchandise arc 
numerously attended on Easter Monday and Aug. 21. 
{Diet. G^g. lie Flandres ; Guide Books tj" Belgium.) 

COUTANCES (an. Cunstuntia), a town of France, 
d6p. La Manche, cap. arrond., on a hill on the N. bank of 
the Soulle, 6 m. E. from the sea, and 16 m. W.S.W. 
St. 1.6. Pop. 7,663. Streets narrow, stcen, and ill. 
paved ; houses mostly of stone, roofed with slate. It 
contains several old churches worthy of notice, espe- 
cially a Gothic catlicdral, having two spires in front, and 
a large square tower surmounting the centre of tlie 
cross ; it Is a conspicuous object, and a landmark for 
ships in the Channel. The town has a bishop's p.i- 
lace, witli gardens, &c., a communal college, a public 
library with 5,000 volumes, and a small theatre. Drug- 
gets, cutlery, parchment, &c. are produced here; it 
has also marble-works, and a brisk trade in corn, butter, 
poultry, flax, hemp, and horses. In its immediate 
vicinity are the remains of an ancient aqueduct, with 
many of the arches still very perfect. Coutauces was 
the birthplace of the Abbe do St. Pierre. 

COWES (WES7'), a town and sea-port of England, 
CO. Hants, Isle of Wight, liberty West Medina, par. 
Northwood, 75 m. S. W. London, 10 m. W. Portsmoutii, 
on the acclivity and summit of a bill rising immediately 
from the W. bank of the Medina, at its embouchure in 
the channel between the Isle of Wight and the opposite 
coast of Hampshire. Area of par., 4,270 acres : pop. of 
do., 4,491 . Streets narrow and very irregular ; but, as the 
houses rise above each other from the water's edge to the 
summit, they have a striking effect, many of the upper 
and more modern ones being handsome structures com- 
mandlng splendid and extensive views. In the immediate 
neighbourhood are numerous elegant villas. The town, 
which Is much resorted to as a fashionable sea-bathing 
place, possesses ample accoramod.'itious for visiters, in 
hotels, lodging-houses, assembly-rooms, reading-rooms, 
&c. A crescent-shaped battery, defending the entrance 
to the harbour, has 1 1 heavy pieces of urtuumce and ac- 
commodation for a company of artUleryi £. Cowes, on 
the opposite side of the river, f m. from W. Cowes, is a 
small irregularly built luunlet, of the par. of Whippen- 
ham, at the foot of a hill. Here is the custom-lBuse of 
the port. The harbour and roadstead of C(we8 are 
amongst the best and most convenient in the English 
Chumel, and form the rendezvous of the Royal l^ht 
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Club, and the station where their annual regatta Is held. 
Many merchant vessels, yachts, &c. are built In the har- 
bour, and several ships of the line were launched from 
it during last war. It had then also an extensive tiade 
in the supply of provisions and stores to merchant vessels 
waiting convoy, &c. ; and from its position it still retains 
a portion of this trade, though much less extensive than 
during the war. Most large ships outward or homeward 
bound from or to London are accustomed to touch at 
Cowes before proceeding on their visage. It has also a 
considerable coasting tr^e. The exports consist chiefly 
of agricultural produce and malt ; the imports of coais, 
manufactured goods, colonial produce, and other articles 
of general consumption. There arc daily steamers to 
Portsmouth and Southampton, and passage boats to 
Kewport, up to which the tide flows. ^ 

CRACOW, a small and nominally independent state 
of Central Europe, formerly part of the k. of Poland, 
chiefly between lat. 50** and 50P W N., and long. 
and 12* E. ; having N. and E. Foland, W. Prussian 
Silesia, and S. Galicia. Length, E. to W., 46 m. ; 
breadth varying from 5 to 15m. Area, 488 sq. m. Pop. 
(1837) 131,462, of whom 37,027 lielong to the city of Cra- 
cow. Surface generally undulating, consisting of tho 
last r.imificat]ons of the Carpathian mountains. Tho 
Vistula, which bounds it on the S. in its whole extent, 
receives several small streams from the N. in this part 
of its course, one of which, tlic JDrinica, forms tite W. 
boundary of tlio Cracow territory. Climate healthy, and 
temperate ; mean annual temp. 47^ Fahr. Soil very 
fertile, producing suflicieut corn for home consumption, 
and an abundance ol pulse, culinary vegetables, and fruit. 
Ill 1H;)4 there were upwards of 50,000 heajl of cattle, and 
100,000 hogs. There arc no serfs ; and tlie land is be- 
coming more and more subdivided among independent 
proprietors. The terntory contains rich mines of coal, 
zinc, and alum ; some iron also is found; and there arc 
quarries of marble, building stone, freestone, &c. The 
mines of Jaworzno furnished in 1831 upwards of 128,(^ 
korzee of coal, 1,794 quintals of alum, and 8,744 quintals 
of zinc. If we except breweries and distilleries, uiiich 
flourish here, as in ail other parts of Poland, immufncturcs 
areofiioimportaiice. In 1831 there. were produced 1,660,000 
litres of beer, 529, (MK) litres of brandy, 1,914 quintals of 
tobacco; 920 pieces of woollen cloth, 12,800 reams of 
paiier, 1.3,032 yds. of linen clotli, witii some minor articles, 
('omraerce has until lately been chiefly can ied ou with 
Poland, but there is now a considerable trade with 
Prussia, the Silesias, and Galicia. Average annual 
amount of exports, 1,340,000 11. (33,500/.; ; imports, 
2, 200, (XK) II. (54,400/.) Next to Cracow, tlie principal 
towns arc Chrzanow, iiihah. chiefly by Jeas; and 
Krzeszowice, famous fur its mineral baths. Resides the 
university (see next article), there are .51 parish schuuU, 
3 superior and 2 inferior schools, 6 seminaries fur buys, 
and 13 for girls. A foundation fur di'fraying the ex- 
penses of poor students was established in the 15th c(‘ii- 
tury. The budget voted lor the three years from 1838 
to 1841 flxed the annual revenue and expenditure at 
1,812,224 11. (45,300/.) The state coins Its own money. 
The armed force consists of 410 infantry and 40 mounted 
ficns-tVarmes. By the third partition of PoLand, in 1795, 
Cracow passed under the dominion of Austria ; but it 
was reconquered by tlie Poles in 1809, and incorporated 
with the grand duchy of Warsaw. At the Congress 
«»f Vienna, in 1815, the territory was erected into an 
independent neutral republic, under the protection of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Agreeably to tlie amended 
constitution of 18:)3, the government is vested in a se- 
nate composed of a nresident and ciglit senators, two 
ot whom arc elected for life, and the other six, as well 
as the president, for six years. One of tlic latter is 
elected by the clergy {chapter) of ('racow. There Is a 
legislative chamber, composed of 2 senators, (one of 
whom, chosen by the chamber, presides at its deliber- 
ations,) 4 justices of the peace, 2 delegates of the clerg)', 
2 of the university, and 20 representatives, chosen by 
the electoral colleges of the city and territory. This as- 
sembly is convoked every three years to vote the budget, 
to inquire into tho administration of the public funds, 
to elect the members of the senate and tlie different tri- 
bunals, and to discuss the laws presented for its sanction 
by the senate. But since 1826 the city has been garrisoned 
by Austrian troops ; and the government is siibstantlaliy 
and in fact administered by the resident agents of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia. And this, in truth, is tho only 
result that could have been anticipated. No doubt It 
would be desirable to have small independent states like 
this scattered up and down the continent, to serve as /oct 
for the diffusion of political Information, as asylums to 
which persecuted Individuals might resort, and as depdts 
for foreign produce. But the circumstances that make 
the formation of such states desirable are quite sufficient 
to hindu them from ever having any real existence. 
Is it tome imagined that the governments of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, should be so inattentive to their 
own interests as to permit a state like Cracow, on the 


yfsty borders of their territories, to become an asylum 
for individuals obnoxious to tliem, and where the latter 
might prosecute their nrqjccts in safety V To suppose 
that such a thing should be tolerated is absurd. How 
long should we permit a similar state to exist on the con- 
fines of our Indian empire ? And have the Russians, 
Prussians, and Austrians, less cause for jealousy ? 

Cracow (an. Carrodftnum)^ a city of central Europe, 
cap. of the above territoiy, oud previously to the 17tb 
century, the metropolis of the k. of Poland; on the N. 
bonk of the Vistula, where it is joined by the Rudawa, 
160m. S.S.W. Warsaw, and 200m. K.E. Vienna; lat. 
6003' 32" N., long. 17° 3y 45" E. Pop. ( 1837) 87,027, of 
whom 11,463 were Jews. Tho city is divided into three 
portions, one of which, tlie Jews* quarter, is built on an isl. 
in thoVistuia. The quarter of Podgorze, on the Austrian 
side of the river, is now politically disconnected with tho 
city, but has since 1815 enjoyed tiie advantages of a free 
town. The city has, besides, several suburbs. Cracow 
has near it Mount W'awel, a rock of moderate elevation, 
but considerable extent, on wliich are the castle and 
cathedral ; and two barrows, said to be the burial-places of 
the founder of the city and of his daugliter Venda. The 
city itself is old, and irregularly Luilt ; but its streets are 
broad, and its cliurehes and other public buildings, 
having many of tliem interesting monuments, and being 
{isbociated witli some of the most important events in 
Polish history, invest it with much interest. It was 
formerly fortified, but tho ramparts have been recently 
converted into public walks. The royal castle of Cra- 
cow, built ill the 14tii century, and formerly the resi- 
dence of the kings of Poland, though not in ruins, is 
greatly decayed. It has been partly destroyed by fire 
at tlifl'ereiit times, and imperfectly restored ; but it has 
suffered more from the effects of war, having been 
in gre.*!! pint demolished by ('h.'irlcs XI 1. ui 1702 ; and 
still more from its cliange of mastersa at one time it 
was used by tlie Austrians for barracks, and now serves 
for a workhouse. Of the 76 churches lorniorly in Cra- 
cow, 40 arc in ruins ; the catlicdrul alone lias retained 
its splendour and costly decot ations, for whicli, and for 
its monuments, it is justly celebrated. Around its in- 
terior arc 20 small chapels, crowned with domes in the 
Byzantine style. Most of the Polish kings, and many 
illustrious men are buried in it ; among others, it con- 
tains the tombs of Casimir the Great, of John So- 
bicski, tiie deliverer of vienpa, and of the "last of 
tlie Pules,’* Kosciusko and Poniatowski. The other 
churches and palaces have line paintings, statues, and 
aiiciciit monuments. Tlie ppi.«>copal palace is the most 
striking of the modern edifices, its walls being adorned 
witii ))aiiilings in ficsco, reprcscnling the must remark- 
able events of Polish history. 

The university, founded and endowed by Casimir the 
Great, and improved by lindisiaus Jaglieflon, has lost 
most of its ancient importance ; hot tkough the subjects 
of the neighbouring powers lie proiiibited from studying 
in it, at an average of the five years ending with 1837, 
it had 271 students. Cracow contains a college, a school 
of arts, an academy of jiainling, a public library with 
30, (XK) vols. and 4,5(K) MSS., an observatory, a botanical 

J iarden, theatre, &c. Tlicrc arc five printing presser, 
iroin wiiich seven periodical publications are issued, one 
daily, the rest monthly and quarterly. The articles of 
export and import consist prineipafly of skins, linen, 
wax, corn, wood, Hungarian wines, and manufactured 
articles trom England and Germany ; but commerce has 
greatly declined since Russia, in 1 h 33, proiiibited tho 
introduction of foreign wares into Poland through Cra- 
cow. Since 1831, the city has possessed a national 
bank. Its environs are remarkable fur tlieir picturesque 
scenery. 

About a league W. of tlie city is an artificial tumulus 
erected to (Jie memory of Kosciusko. " On the IGth of 
Oct. 1820, the senate of Cracow, aecompiinied by vast 
numbers of tlie nobles and the people from all the adja- 
cent provinces, proceeded to de])osit the first loud of 
earth upon an eminence not far from the walls of the 
city, which had been selected to bear a mountain tumulus 
in honour of the patriotic general. For four years this 
great work was eagerly pursued ; citizens of every rank 
toiled at the wheelbarrow ; parcels of the saerra soil 
were sent to join the mass from all the great battle-fields 
which had been sprinkled with Polish blood; and the 
mound gradually rose to an altitude of about 150 ft. This 
monument of clay, planted on the soil which has been 
most frequently and grievously convulsed by political 
revolutions, will probably mountain its (dace as long as 
the world Is habitable by men. Of ail the structures of 
our age, if structure it can be called, this alone seems 
raised fur all time— a thing lasting In itself, lasting by 
the name it bears, and lasting by the spirit which made 
it, when those wlio raised It sliall all be scattered in un^ 
collected dust.** (Beeves* s Sketches qf BohemtOt ^c.) 

Tills city is said to have been built about the year 700, 
by Krak, a Polish duke, from whom it derived its name. 
It successively belonged to the Moravians and Bobe- 
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Miliuii ( and was taken from the latter at the end of the 
10th century Iw Boteslaiu the Great, who made it the 
cap. of Poland. In the 16th century It contained thi^ 
times Its present number of Inhab. ; but it has, notwitlu 
standing, materially improved of late years. In 1784, the 
pop. did not exceea 16,000 ; the pop. of the city and ter- 
ritory increased 6,000 during the five years ending with 
1837. (Caters Travels in the N. ^Ewrape, i. 126 ; 
Aefwms^ 

CRAIL, a royal and pari, bor of Scotland, co.Flfe, 2 m. 
from the i?<w/ivrt(lrofFife,or Fife Ness. Pop. 900. It is a 
decayed place, destitute of trade or manufactures. Many 
of the houses, however, are of that massive description 
that indicates former greatness. David I. had a paiace 
here, which is now entirely demolished. The par. 
church was once collegiate, with a provost, sacrist, and 
ten prebendaries. {Keith's Scottish Bishops, edit. 1824, 
p. 467.) The famous James Sharp, afterwards archbishop 
of St. Andrews, murdered by the Covenanters on M^us 
Bfuir in 1679, was once minister of Crail. Coal is abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood. It unites with five small 
neighbouring burghs in sending a m. to the H. of C. 
Pari, constit., 1838-39, 44. 

CRANBOUUNE, a town and par. of England, co. 
Dorset, div. Shaston. Area of par., 13,730 acres. Pop. 
of do. (1881), 2,158. The town is situated in an open 
ple^nt district, 12 m. S.S.W. Salisbury. The church 
ks a fine old structure, partly in the Norman, and -partly 
in the earliest Gothic, with a noble tower in the later 
Gothic style. There is an almshouse for 3 old iieople, 
and a few smaller charities. Market, Thursday; fairs, 
chiefly for cheese and sheep, Aug. 24. and Dec. G. 'i'he 
riband manufacture, formerly carried on here, has de- 
clined, and the inhab. are now chiefly employed in agri- 
culture. This par. is tlic supposed arena of tne battle be- 
tween the British, under Boadicea, and the Romans. N u- 
merous barrows^are dispersed over it, in which bones, 
urns, Ac. have been found. On the Castle-hill, S. of the 
town, are the remains of a circular fortification, enclosing 
an area of 6 acres. Cranboume Chase, a tract extending 
nearly to Salisbury, was celebrated during both the 
Saxon and the Norman periods. An old embattled 
manor house, called the Castle, still exists, which was 
occasionally the royal residence ; in its liall courts were 
held : and there is a dungeon for the confinement of those 
who infringed on the game laws. Bishop Stillingfieet was 
a native of Cranboume. 

CRANBllOOKE, a town and par. of England, co. 
Kent, lathe of Scray, hund. Cranbrooke. Area of par., 
10,400 acres. Pop. (1831), 3,844. The town, on the 
Crane (a small stream traversing the Wci-ild district), 
38 m. S.S.E. London, consists. of a main street, nearly 
1 m. in length, and a smaller one diverging from it: 
many of the houses are well built, and it is partially 
paved and lighted, and amply supplied with water. 
The church, rebuilt about 1730, in the later Gothic style, 
has a lofty embattled tower. There are also 0 dis- 
senting chapels *, a grammar-school, endowed by Queen 
Elisalieth and others, with lands, Ac., producing 300/. 
a year ; a writing-school, founded in the same reign, 
with a small endowment ; and a national subscription 
school. Market, Wednesday, a considerable one for corn 
and hops : there is also a cattle-market every alternate 
Wednesday ; and fairs for horses and cattle. May 80. and 
Sept. 29.; the latter being likewise a large hop lair. The 
woollen trade, introduced here by Edward Ilf., and lung 
considerable, has disappeared ; and the trade in hops is 
now the staple business of the place. Sir R. Baker, the 
antiquary, and Huntington, the founder of a religious 
sect, were natives of this place. 

CRAYFOUD, a town and par. of England, co. Kent, 
lathe Sutton-at-Hone, 11 m. E. by S. Loudon.i Area of 
par., 2,380 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 2,022. The town, 
situated on the Cray, about 4 ro. above its confluence 
with the Darent, and on the great road from London to 
Dartford, consists of a long irregular street. The church 
is a good modern structure, on an acclivity at the higher 
end of the town. Its market has been long discontinued, 
but an annual fair is held Sept. 8. Until a recent period, 
extensive print-works were carried on a little below tlia 
town ; and a mill for flattening Iron and splitting iron into i 
hoops, one of the first of its sort constructed in Eng- 
land, is still in operation. In the parish are numerous i 
artificial caves upwards of 100 ft. in depth, increasing 
in magnitude os they recede from the earth's surface. 
Some of them contain several distinct apartments, exca- 
vated in the chalk, supported by pillars loft at Intervals 
for the purpose. Their origin is a matter of dli-pute ; 
some having supposed them to be mere chalk quarries, 
while ^ others they are supposed to be places of secu- 
rity excavated by the ancient Britons or Saxons as 
receptacles for their fhmilies and goods during periods of 
danger. The Roman station, Noviomagus, is supposed 
to have been near Crayford, contiguous to which, *. d. 
467.. was fought the great battle between Hengist and 
Vorugem, whidi ended in the total defeat of the Bri- 
tons. 
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CRBCY, on inconsiderable village of Fraiic<‘, dcp. 
Somme, 11 m. N. Abbeville, fkmoiis in lilstory for the 
victory gained here on the 2.5tb of August, 1340, by (he 
English forces under Edward HI. over the Froiicti iiTuirr 
their king Philip of Valois. The French anny is Ih-- 
lieved to have amounted to about 120,000 men, while 
that of the English was under 40,000 : but the superior 
discipline and good order of the latter more than coun- 
terbalanced their inferiority in tmlnt of numbers, and 
enabled them to achieve one of the greatest victories of 
which we have any account. The loss of the French in 
the battle and pursuit has been estimated at 1, 200 knights, 
1,400 gentlemen, 4,000 men at arms, and about 30,000 in- 
ferior troops. Besides the king of France, there were in 
the defeated army the kings of Bohemia and Majorca, 
both ol whom were killed. The crest of the former, con- 
sisting of three ostrich feathers, with the motto Trh 
dfen (/ serve), was adopted by the Black Prince, the 
eldest sou of Edward, whose Inravery was most cuns])i- 
cuous on this occasion ; and has been continued as the 
crest and motto of all subsequent princes of Wales dnati 
to the present times. The loss on the part of the English 
was comparatively trifling. It has been said that cannon 
were first employed by the English in tliis battle, and 
that they contributed not a little to their success. ( AVi- 
pin's HtsUqf ISnglantl, iii. 458. Bvoedit. ; JIume's do., 
cap. 15.) 

CREDITON, a town and par. of England, co. Devon, 
hund. Credlton, 7 m. N.W. Exeter. Area of par., 11,440 
acres. Pop. 1821, 5,51.5; 1831, 5,922; of which the town 
may have about 2,0(M). I'he latter is situattui in a narrow 
vale between two steep ridges, through which the ('reedy 
flows and joins the Exe, a little lower down. It is dividi-d 
Into 2 distinct parts, the E. or ancient town, ,ind the W. 
more modern and larger part, consisting chiefly ol a 
brcKid street along tlie princiiml lino of rood from Exeter 
to N. Devon; there are many respectable houses, and 
extensive improvements are now in progress, to faeilitate 
which the ancient market-pJaee, in tlie centre of the 
lligh.street, has been removed, and a modern struc- 
ture, more conveniently situated, been substituted in its 
stead. The i hurch.a noble building in the later poinled 
style, with a line tower 8|iringitig from the centre, wii.s 
rebuilt in 2 Henry Vll. There are 4 dissenting ehH]>els ; 
a free grammar school, founded by Eduard VL, for boys 
of Credituii and Sandford par., it has 3 exhib. to either 
university ; a blue 00.11 school, founded 1730, and incor- 
porated with a national school established 1814, in wliieh 
160 boys are instructed, 80 of whom are clothed ; a ma- 
thematical school, founded 1794, for 12 boys; 2 sets of an- 
cient almshouses, and several minor charities. Market on 
Haturday ; a great Ciitllc market, last .Saturday in April ; 
fairs, for cattle. May 11., Aug. 21., Sept. 21.: all these 
markets and fairs arc large, tuid numerously atteniUil ; 
the town being in a fertile lUstrict, with some of the best 
grazing land in the co. near it. The majority of tlio 
labouring pop. arc now emplo}’ed in agriculture; for- 
merly there were several large woollen and sergci nianii- 
factories: at present, however, there are no resident 
manufacturers, though many females weave long ells at 
their own dwellings, for manufacturers resident in N . 
Towton. A fUx manufactory at Fordton, near the town, 
employs 50 hands ; and tliere are some largo flour mills. 
The petty sessions of the div. are held at Crediton ; and 
it is tlie centre of a poor union of 29 par., with a large 
district workhouse, recently built ; its own average rates, 
3,821/. This town sent mem. to the pari, at Carlisle, in 
Edward I. {Willis's Hot Pari.). It was several times 
the head quarters of each party during tlie lust civil war. 
In 1743 it was nearly destroyed by fire, and was also 
seriously ^iired by fire in 1769. 

CUEEToWN, a neat marU. village of Scotland, eo. 
or stewartry of Kirkcudbright, par. Kirkmabreck, at the 
head of Wifftowii Bay, where it receives the Croe, and on 
the road between Dumfries aud Portpatrlck. A Binall 
packet-boat piles once a day between this place and 
the town of Wigtown, on the opposite side or the bay, 
a distance of about 4 m. ; and there is a regular ferry about 
1 m. above the town. 'Hie hills in the neighbourhood of 
Creetown seem to be almost entirely composed of granite ; 
and an extensive granite quarry, within 2 miles of tlie 
village, held on lease by the Liverpool Dock com- 
missioners, affords employment to about 300 persons. 
The commissioners have erected a temporary harbour 
In the vicinity of the quarry, and export the stone to 
Liverpool in their own vessels. There used formerly 
to bo large beds of sea shells in the vicinity, the slilp- 
ment of which for manure to other places was a con- 
siderable source of employment; but these are now 
nearly exhausted. I'he late Dr. Thomas Brown, the 
celebrated ethical philosopher, was born here in 1780, 
his father being minister of the parish. 

CUE FELD, a thriving town of Rheni8b,Pru8Bla, 
cap. drc. some name, in a fertile plain, 6 rmm. from 
the Rhine, and 13 in. N.W. Diisseldorf. Pip. (1835) 
14,750. It Is the principal town In the Prussian dom. 
for the luonulkcture of silks, silk velvets, silk thread, &o. 
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These Aibrics are lald by ZedliU and Cnnnabich to 
employ, in Crefeld and its vicinity, about 2,600 looms, 
and 6,000 individuals, proilucing goods of the value of 
4,000,000 thalers a year. A large proportion of the silks 
introduced into England as French, are really made in 
Crefeld. It has also fabrics of woollen, cotton, and linen 
8tuflh,lace, oil-cloth, camlets, and earthenware ; with tan- 
neries, distilleries, Ac. The town is well built, with wide 
streets and neat houses. It has four churches, an orphan 
and a deaf and dumb asylum, an hospital, a high school, 
police and commercial courts, &c. ; and is the seat of the 
court of justice for its circle. In its vicinity is an old 
^tlc now used for a silk -dyeing establishment. In the 
latter half of the 17tli and bc^nning of the 18th cen- 
turies, its pop. was greatly augmented by many reformists, 
Alennonitcs, Ac. expelled from the neighbouring duchy 
of Juliers, and wlio, in return for their hospitable recep- 
tion, introduced those manufactures to which the town 
owes all its prosperity. (Zed/tto, Der Preusiische SiaM^ 
p. 419. ; Caunabich.) 

CRKMA, a town of Austrian Italy, deleg. Lodi and 
Creina, cap. 2 distrs., on the Scrio, 2Si m. E.S.K. Milan. 
1*op. near 9,(KM). It is surrounded by a brick wall, a 
ditch, and some other old fortliicatlons, and has a castle, 
whicii, before the use of artillery, was considered one of 
the four strongest fortresses in Italy. It is well built ; 
streets spacious ; palaces and public edifices numerous, 
including a catiiedrid and many other churciics, an hos- 
pital, three separate charitable asylums, a montc-r/(-;nVtd, 
and two theatres. It has manufactures of lace, hats, liium 
thread, silks, Ac., and Is celebrated for the excellence of 
Its llax. Very good wine, fruit, and fish, arc obtained in 
Its vicinity. 

Crcmuw.*is founded about fi70 a. n., during the reign 
of Alboin, the first Lombard king of Italy. In ll.'Klit 
was sacked by Fred. Barbarossa; it was taken by the 
French in 1797, the day. after the capture of Lodi. ( 
fioMt f Oesterr. Sat. Enct/c.) 

CUliMON A, a city of Austrian Italy, c.ip. delcg. same 
name, on the left hank of the Po, 40 in. S.E. by K. Milan, 
and 26 m. N.W. Parma; lat. 45^* 7' 4;i'' N., h»ng. 
1()0 2* 12*' K. Pop. 2H,.'>00. It is of an oval shape, about 
G in. in circ. ; is surrounded by walls, bastions, and wet- 
ditches, and defended by a eiiadel. It is well laid out, 
but, “ like most of the elties of Lombardy, it lias a me- 
lancholy ai>pearance, from tlie evident signs of deray, 
and large tracts of grass being seen in many of the broad 
and regular streets. Among its 4-1 churclies, the Dmwia 
alone has any particular attractions. Tills is an aneieiit 
edifice in the style of architecture approaching to Saxon, 
mixed with a sort of mongrel Italian. If nut beautiful, 
it is at least picturesque ; and Its lofty tower, .'472 ft. in 
height, is singularly so, being ailorned witli a soi t of rich 
open work : it is one of the iiighcst in Italy. The in- 
terior is composed of a nave with two aisles, divided by 
eiglit immense pillars, above which arc a series of paint- 
ings by Bordeiione. Near tlie cathedral is an octagon 
bajitistery, said to have been once a temple of Minerva. 
Ill the town-hall, among others, tiiere is a fine picture 
by Paul Veronese. I'he convents are upwards of 40 in 
number, and tlierc is an obscure university.” 
f« Mod. Trav., Ac.) 

(!rumona is the residence of the delegate of the prov. 
and seat of a bishopric ; it lias civil, criminal, and com- 
mercial tribunals, a lyceum, gymnasium, KU|)crior and 
female schoo^p, several well-attended infant schools, 
whicii were the first Institutions of the kind opened in 
Italy, a public library, numerous collections of works of 
art, two theatres, barracks, a monte-dt-pfetd, and several 
hospitals, asylums, and other charitable institutions. 
'J'lie manufai'turcB of silk and cotton fabrics are con- 
siderable, and there are others of porcelain and earthen- 
ware, dyes, and cliemical products. During the 17th, 
and the earlier part of last century, Cremona was highly 
relebrated for its musical instruments, especially its 
violins mode by tlie Amati and Stroduarius. Instru- 
ments by these makers are now very scarce, and fetch an 
extraordinary price; and the manufacture of violins 
and strings has greatly declined. Cremona has a brisk 
trade in corn, flax, cheese, silk, oil, honey, wax, &c. : the 
flax grown In its vicinity is much esteemed. This city is 
very ancient: it was probably founded originally by the 
Gauls, and, together with Placentia, was the seat of the 
first colony established by the Romans in Cisalpine 
Gaul ; but its antiquities have been swept away by the 
successive revolutions it has undergone. Having es- 
poused the cause of Brutus, Augustus divided its territory 
among his veterans ; and this being insufficient for tlie 
purpose, he added to it the territory of Mantua, as is 
well known from the line of Virgil : — 

Mantua vs mlianD nlmlum vidua CremonB U^Sdog. lx. S8. 

But itntpeedily recovered from this disaster, and rose to 
great ^alth and eminence. Certainly, however, it was, 
aa TiQtus says, “bellis civilibus infelix.” In the 
struggle between VltolUus and Vespasian It was occu- 
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pled by the troops of the former, and, being taken by 
those of the latter, It was sacked and burnt by the in- 
furiated soldiery. (TVicf?. Hfst. lib. ill. U 26— 63.) It 
was again, in as far os practicable, restored by Ves|»asian. 
From the 12th century, downwards, Its history is Identifieii 
with that of Milan, in 1796 it opened Its gates to the 
French ; and from 18(i0to 1814 was the cap. of the dcp. 
Alto-Po. Vida, bishop of Alba, one of the best modern 
Latin poets, was born at Cremona in 1490. iOvsterr. 
Nat. Ericyc . ; Ranwoldi. 4tc.) 

CRETE (vulg. CANDIA), a large and celebrated isl. 
of the Mediterranean, belon^ng to the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, of which it forms the S. boundary. It lies bctwecir 
34® 67' and 36® 41' N. lat., and 23®2JF and 26^20' K. 
long., its N.W. extremity being 80 m. S.E. Cape Mata- 
pan, In Greece, and Its N.W. termination 110 m. S.W. the 
nearest point of Asia Minor. It is long and narrow, its 
length from E. to W. being about IGO m., with a breailtb 
varying fVom 6 to nearly 60 m. but averaging about 
20 m. Area, 3,200 sq. m. l*op., according to Pashley, 
in 1834, 129,000 ; and according to a return by the 
British consul, in 1839, 168, (KX>; of whom 100,000 are 
native Greeks, 44, (KX) Turks, and the renuundcr Hellenes, 
Jews, and other foreigners, Arab and Albanian troops, 
and about 2,(KX) black slaves. Previously to the breaking 
out of the late Revolution, the pop. iias estimated at 
alxiut 270,000. At the period when it was ju’<iiui(>d by the 
Venetians, Crete had proliahly a pop. of 5(i0,(XX) or 600,000. 
but it fell off greatly under tlic'ir ujipressivc ami rapaeious 
sway. Its fertility, and the niimber and magnitude of its 
ancient cities, warrant tlie supposition that the pop. in 
antiquity may have amounted to 1,(K!0,()(K) or J,V(M),(XK). 
{Pasblty, ii. 326.) The isl. at iiresent belongs to the 
viceroy or sovereign of Egypt, and is divided into the 
three prov. of Candia, Retiino, and I'anea, su named from 
their respective eapitMs. I'liese nriiv. arebulMiivitled into 
20 eparchies, or districts, ul which Cumiiu comprises 11, 
Retimo 4, and Caiiea 5. » 

Tofiogutphy. — Crete is almost wholly covered with 
mountains. A serrated range stretches thiough its 
whole extent E. to W. : in the E., althoiigli rugged and 
luirren it attains no great elevation ; but as u proceeds 
westward, its peaks increase in heiglit, and are coveied 
with snow even in June. At the W. extremity of the 
island, the range of tlie White, or Sphukian mountains, 
rises to perhai>s 6.(i(X) ft., and Ida* (now Psiloriti) the 
loftiest .*is well as tlie must famous of tlie L relan moun- 
tains, nearly in the centre of tlie island, is, according 
to Sieber 7,674 ft. high. Ida, however, would seem to 
li.ive little iK'Sides its heiglit and classical celebrity to 
recommend it. Tournefnrt says, “ Cr cclebre Mont 
Ida w wontre qn'un grots vilain dots d'onc tovt peU : on 
n'p volt ni pat/sagr, ni tsolUtidc agrtablc, ui Jontainr, mi 
misscau.'^ (i. 63.) The different inoiiiitain ranges 
abound with grottos and caverns, some of which are 
.alike extensive and celebrated. Every classical reader 
is, of course, acquainted with the history of the famous 
labyrintli in which Minos kept the Minotaur killed by 
Theseus. A cavern of groat extent and intricacy, and 
w’hich answers in all the most essential pai ticiiiars to 
the accounts given of the labyrinlh, in a hill at the S. 
foot of Mount Ida, about 3 m. from the ruins of Gor- 
tran, has been visited and described by 'roiirnefort, 
(1.65.) Cockerell, {Walpole' ts Memoirs, i. 406.), and 
others. It has been supposed by some that this (‘aveni, 
which consists principally of many long wimling and 
narrow passages, wliich can only be safely cxjilored liy 
means of a clue, was a quarry whence the stones ushI 
in the building of Cuossiis and Goityna bail been 
derived ; but any such supposition seems wholly out of 
the question : it is not possible to imagine, iiad it iieeii 
a quarry, that it should nave been excavated in narrow 
winding passages, as tliat would have addc‘d inuneasiir- 
ably to the difficulty and cost of procuring the stones. 
Tournefort has suiiposed it to have been originally a 
natural cavern, and tliat it had been improved and p-er- 
fected by art, to make it a place of concealment, or 
reAige, in periods of distress. This learned and excel- 
lent traveller does not, however, suppose that this 
cavern can be identified with ttic famous labyrinth ; 
but though tlie question be not free from difficulty, its 
substantial coincidence with the distinguishing traits 
ascribed to the labyrinth, seems to leave little looni for 
; doubt as to their identity.* 

On every side of the island, but especially on the S., 

I the mountain region extends quite to tlie coast, which 
I Is generally lofty and inaccessible. The N. shores pre- 
sent several remarkable headlands, as capes Busa 


* Mr. Padiley dlsmisii«s this question in a very bvief^ if not very 
satisfactory manner, bv denying tiiut the Cretan labyrinth ever existed 
any more than its fabled occuimnt, the Miinitaur ! (1. X08.) lint it 
is needless to say, that the fact of tlw stories connected wltlitlie 
Mlnouur being fabulous, affords no room or ground far denying the 
existence of ttie labyrinth ; the more su when ^ the traveller, who has 
been bewildered in the maxes of the existing Gortvnlan caventtVaid 
who has experienced the ahtoMt neetatifv a clue to giiUt hhn 
ihroimh Ht tvindingiftnatt admit that it U admlTabiy adaplaii to 
the Xthenion tale of Theseus." (CockeMll In Walpole, L. df!) 
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(Coryeum), Spada (Piacon), Melek (Cyamon Pr.)> 
St. J^hn, Salmone, ftc., and are indented hv many 
ezteniWe bays, the chief of which arc those of Kisamos, 
Khania, Sudha. Armyro iAmphimaUe^) and Mlro^l. 
There are some tolerable harbours on this shore : but of 
these the S. coast is entirely destitute, and presents only 
one point worthy of notice. Cape Matala, the most 
•oiitherly^of all belonging to Europe. Several small 
surround Crete, as (jrabitsa, Dhia, Gozo, &c., 
and in the Bay of Sudlia, arc the I.euc(c, supposed to be 
the isles of the Syrens celebrated by Homer. The 
plains are few; the chief are those in the N. of Crete, 
surrounding the towns of Canea, Candla, Ac., and the 
larger one of Gortyna or Messara, in the S., through 
which the Messara, the largest stream, flows. There 
are no rivers of any importance, but every little ravine 
in the flirrowed sides of the mountains bears its tribute 
of melted snow to the rich alluvial valleys lying at their 
feet, rendering them abundantly fertile. At the B. and 
W. extremities of Crete there are a few unimportant 
lakes. 

Climate, and NaturM Products. the lower parts 
of the country it never freezes, and in summer the heat 
would be intolerable if not tempered by N. winds, which 
are then prevalent, llains occur mostly in the spring 
and autumn. The country is generally healthy, and 
subject to few endemic diseases. Granite, schist, slate, 
&c. are amongst the primary rocks of the mountains, 
but calcareous formations, os in Greece, are the most 
common. Crete Is not rich in metals ; there arc no 
mines, though Diodorus Siculus, and other ancient wri- 
ters preserve the tradition that iron was first discovered 
here. The mountains are clothed with woods of oak, 
chestnut, walnut, and pine trees, and the plane, C 3 *pre 8 s, 
myrtle, wild olive, vine, carob, aloe, arbutus, ^cus in., 
dicus, and a multitude of fine fruits and vegetables grow 
spontaneously, while the ground is fragrant with aro- 
matic herbs. For luxuriant vegetation it presents a 
wide and favourable contrast with some or the arid 
regions of continental Greece. The wild boar, w.ld 
goat, wolf, &c., are met witli in the forests, and game 
of various kinds Is plentiful. Birds of prey are numerous, 
but reptiles are few. ( Pashlcy, Scott, S(C.) 

Agriculture, I^c.-^Ptovo 1H21 to 1830, Crete suffered 
the worst evils of a sanguinary and devastating war, 
and though its agriculture be now somewhat revived, 
it is still in a most deplorable State. Its male pop. 
has been more than ilccimated, its olive plantations 
and vintwards uprooted, Its villages burned down, and 
much of its most productive land been overgrown 
with rank vegetation. The soil is for the most part 
light, and but little adaitted fur the culture of grain. 
Wheat, barley, oats, Ac. are, however, grown, and, 


previously to the late revolution, wheat was annually 
exported: but sulBcient com is not produced for 
homo consumption, and Crete is obliged to depend for 
supplies on Egypt and Barca. The chief products arc 
oil, silk, wine, raisins, carobs, valonca, wool, oranges, 
lemons, wax, honey, linseed, and almonds. Cotton 
and flax are also cultivated, and in the mountains many 
of the fruits and vegetables of colder climates. The oil 
is good. Cretan wine is frequently eulogised by ancient 
authors. In the middle ages it held the first place 
amongst the exports, and under the names of malmsey 
and muscadine, considerable quantities were sent to 
England. The pastures arc fine, and cattle of all kinds 
are roared, but their exportation is prohibited. Poultry 
are ovorywliere plcntinil. Almost every peasant has 
his own farm ; those who have not, cultivate the lands 
of the aga, or district governor, on a kind of metayer 
system, the lessor furnishing the seed and all tho 
necessaries of husbandry, and dividing the crops in 
equal proportions with the cultivator, after deducting 
the Boventn, to bo paid to the government, and the seed 
previously advanced. The Mussulman rural poiiulation 
has been diminishing ever since tlio island fell under 
the Egyptian rule. Finding they are no longer able to 
obtain the forced labour of the Greeks, they are con- 
tinually selling their lands, which are as eagerly pur- 
chased by tho Greeks, who often tiorrow money for the 
purpose at an interest of 20 to 30 per cent. i)er ann. 
Landed property gives at an average a nett profit of 8 
to 10 per cent, per ann. Labourers are paid M. to 7j(/. 
« day, with foo<l, or lOrf. to without. They can 
always gain considerably more than their expenses. 
( Consular Report, ^c.) 

Manufactures iiiconsulcrable. Tnc chief are those 
of soap, Icatlier, and sidrits : the rest consist only of 
domestic manufactures, as coverlids, sacking, and coarse 
cloths, woven by women and children. There are «4 
8i>ap manul'actorit's at work, capable of producing 0,000 
tons a year, though little more tlian half th.at quantity 
is made, ’llie article is of good quality, highly esteemed 
in the Levant and fetclics the highest price in the 
market at Trieste. {Consular Tti'port,^c.) 

Trade. — In 14 months of 1817 and 1818, heforc the 
ravtiges of tho revolution liacl destroyed tin* olive trees, 
119,779 Venetian barrels of oil, worth 131 ,300/. wero 
cxporteil. 'J'hc exportation of raisins also used to 
amount to fiO.OOn, 80,000, or even 100,000 quintals an- 
nually. A rnnsidcrahle trade in carohs and wine was 
carried on, and 45 soap factories existed, wldch siij)- 
plicd Smyrna, Coust.intinojdc, and various parts of 
Turkey. The average quantities of the principal articles 
exported and imported have been estimated as fol- 
lows : — 


Exports. 

QuantitieB. 

Valur III Turkish 
I'iiistres. 

Imports. 

Quantities. 

V4lue ill Turkish 
pinstFeR. 

Oil - - - 

Soap - - 

Almonds 

Cheese - . . 

Silk - 

Carobs . . . 

Wax - 

Chestnuts 

Raisins 

Wool - - 

Oranges and lemons 
Vallonea 
/mples and pears 
Honey 

Linseed 

Maize 

Snails • . . 

3.500.000 okes 
50,000 quintals 

50.000 okes 

11.000 

40.000 quint. 

15.000 okes 
200,000 

6,000 quint. 

130.000 okes 

2.500.000 No. 

2, .500 quint. 

150.000 okes 

14.000 

25.000 

30.000 

20.000 

8.750.000 

6.500.000 

195.000 
137,500 

1.320.000 

320.000 
202,5(K) 

100.000 
108,000 

390.000 

200.000 
80,000 

75.000 
42.(KX) 
15,620 

30.000 

15.000 

Manufactured goods - 

Hides, leather, Ac. - 
Wheat - 

Barley 

Legumes, Ac. - 
Rice . - - 

Soda (for soap) - 
Cod and salt-fish • - 
Tobacco - - - 

Coifoe - - - 

Sugar - - - 

Wine and spirits 

Wood 

Butter - - - 

Cutlery 

Oxen and sheep 

Other imports - 

70,000 quilots 
3(X),00() 

90,(MH) 

280.000 okes 

* 35,000 quintals 
6,000 

160.000 okes 

50.000 

80.000 

60,000 

6,400 heatl 

.3,630,(H)0 

2,8(M),00(i 

980,(Hj0 

2,160,000 

1,080,000 

,560,000 

1,57.5,0(M) 

775.000 

640.000 
' 400,(H)0 

4(M),00() 

;)H2,500 

690.000 

350.000 

300.000 
150, IKM) 
935, 5CX) 

Total - -1 

- 

18,540,620 

Total 

. 

17,818.0(K) 


In two recent years, tho total exports and imports 
amount to — 


.Years. 

Experts. 

Imports. 

1856 

l. 

161,708 

L. 

1A1,654 

1837 

64,440 

119,804 

Beoreaie (1837) 

87,863 

1 38,450 


The fhlllng off in the latter year was caused by the 
future of the oil crop of 1836. That of 1837 was nearly 
as had, and tho circumstance caused a great deprMsion 
of t^e and prosperity. 

^e average consumption of British manufhcturci 
and metals amounts to about 2,000/. annually: these 
go^ come chiefly through Syra and Trieste. The 
caltaoes and Mttons imported come chiefly from Eng- 
woollens from Belgium, rum from Leghorn 
•Ud Smirrna, and butter from Barbary and Russia. 


Canea is tho chief commercial port, next to It Candfa 
and Uctimo, and generally no goods are allowed to be 
exported or imported but at one of these towns. 

The roads are so bad as to bo nearly Impassable even 
! for mules. Most of the bridges have been destroyed, 
and all communication Is often cut off by the inundations 
during rUns. Government is endeavouring to remedy 
these defects, and has already spent 37,000/. In repairing 
roads, Ac. : an aqueduct for supplying water is amongst 
the public works it has recently undertaken. (Const^r 
Report} Pashleth Append.) 

Government, Ttura/fon, Crete Is governed by a 
pasha, and each province by a president with a large 
salary, who is either a European or Asiatic Turk. In 
each province there is a council consisting of the cadi, 
treasurer, and other functionaries, and of a Turkish 
and a Greek representative from each of its dBirlctb, 
chosen however not hj the district they repreBentRut by 
the pasha himself, from whom they receive alUlary. 
These councils decide on all judicial questions within 
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their reipectlve prorlncei, and profeisedly according to 
tliecode-Napoleon. Questions are all put to the vote, 
but It cannot be expected that such assemblies should 
be very independent. The will of the president deter- 
mines the council. I'he public revenues and expendi- 
ture are estimated as follows : — 


CREWKEttNE. 


6S3 


liMelptt. 

Eapeniea. | 


Plaatres. 


Piaaerm. 

Seventh of all proiluce 
Duty on sheep and Koata 
llitto on exiwrts - • 

I)ltU> cm Iniuoita 
(Jrirois and other re- 
venue 

6,400,000 

2011,000 

S/»l,725 

S7A,01S 

718,951 

Salary of pasha - 
RxpenseBofcouncdls - 
Treasury 

(Justoms and printing- 
offlex 

Army, &c. 

600.000 

535,540 

120,000 

77/179 

7.885>t0 

■9,785,691 

9,418,159 


A recent Consular Report enumerates, among the 
sources of revenue, a capitation tax of about Gs. per 
head on all males above the age of 13, and assumes the 
average yearly revenue at about 87,709/., and the expendi- 
ture at 100,000/. 

Mehemet All, on entering on possession of Crete, wag 
tied down by the allied powers to impose no fresh taxes, 
and for a short period he endeavoured to amuse and 
pacify the Cretans with the hopes of good government. 
But he soon commenced breaking his promises, lie 
began by levying a duty on all wine, of one eighth its 
value ; next tie increased the export duties on oil and 
many other articles, and laid taxes on articles which had 
never been taxed before, 'i'lic octroi was introduced ; 
the capibitloii tax was raised from 4, 8, or 12, to 15, 30, 
and GO piastres per head ; and from these and various 
other sources 6,000/. a year .additional was raised. The 
seventh of the corn duo to government is now obliged to 
be thrashed out and delivered by the farmer bulurc lie 
may attend to the rest of his crop ; and all private oii- 
mills that may have fallen into disuse are not suifered to 
be repaired, tliat government may secure to itself the 
monopoly of the olive pressure. {Comu/arJicp.j Ptuhleyt 
i. 28.) 

Tlte armed forte amounts to about 4,500 men, chiefly 
Arabs and Albanians. There are 8 fortresses, mount- 
ing altogether 468 pieces of cannon. The furtiflc.a- 
tions of the principal towns are kept in good order ; but 
those of the others are In quite the contrary predica- 
ment. 

Heh'eion, SfC —Before the revolution, the Chrlsti.ans 
•and Mohamincd.ins were nearly equal as to niiiiibers ; 
the balance is now greatly in Givoiir ol the former. The 
island is divided into 8 bishoprics, the metropolitan 
bishop residing at Candia. There are 30 large monas- 
teries and many small ones in the island ; and, like the 
mosques, they are all endowed, and possess extensive 
lands. The patriarch of Constantinople receives uiiuually 
from Crete about 250,000 piastres (2,50(1/.). The priest- 
hood are generally ver/ignorant. There are 2 schools 
at Candia, and the same number at Ketimo; and an 
American missionary school has been recently esta- 
blished. The total number of scholars is about 400. 
(Consiilar Report, %c.) 

People, ^c. — The Cretans are stronger built than the 
inhab. of the other Greek islands ; but it is said that 
generally they have not the same intelligence or vivacity. 
They are frugal, inoflTensive, and superstitious in the 
extreme. Both ancients and moderns have accused 
them of being exccssividy addicted to lying and thieving ; 
but Pashley (i. 3G.) thinks that in the Interior, at least, 
they hardly deserve this character. They are polite and 
ceremonious, and dress like other Greeks, except that 
the men all wear high boots, and the women, when 
abroad, cover the face. Their dwellings are mean and 
comfortless : the food of the peasantry consists mostly of 
barley broad, cheese, olives, pulse, and vegetables, cooxed 
with an abundance of oil. The language is modern 
Greek. 

Antiquities and History. — Crete is highly fntercsting 
from its classical associations. Its history leads us back 
to the earliest mythological ages. It was the birthplace 
of Jupiter, “ king of gods and men.” Adventurers 
from Phoenicia and Egypt introduced arts and sciences 
into Crete, while Greece and the rest of Europe were 
involved in the darkest barbarism. The laws of Minos 
served as a model to those of Lycurgiis ; so that Crete 
became, as it were, a channel by which the civilisation of 
the East was transferred to Europe. Its wealth, and the 
number 1(X)) and flourishing condition of its cities, par- 
ticularly those of CnoBSUS, Gortyna, Cydonia, &c., are 
repeated y referred to by Homer. Unluckily, however, 
the most violent animosities usually subsisted among the 
princlp^ cities of the island, which formed so many in- 
depen«t republics ; and Crete was thus prevented flrom 


qnerod by the Romans, after an obstinate reslstanct*, 
anno 67 b. o. After being possessed for a while by the 
Bysantine emperors, the Saracens took it In the 9th cen- 
tury ; but being expelled In 952, It was again restored to 
the eastern empire. The Genoese, and the Man^uis of 
Montserrat, afterwards successively possessed It. The 
Venetians bought it of the latter in 1204 ; and in 1669, 
after a 24 years' war. It was conquered by the Turks. 
The revolution in Greece was followed by one In Crete, 
which deserved, and would doubtless have obbdned, a 
happier issue h^ not the allies conflrmed the gift of the 
island, in 1830, by the sultan, to Mehemet All, for his 
services during the war. Before the outbreak of the 
Greek revolution, Crete was the worst governed and 
most oppressed province of the Turkish empire. Since 
it has belonged to Egypt, notwithstanding the tyrannical 
rule of the viceroy, some amelioration has been experi- 
enced; but the Cretan;^ “still sigh to be united to 
Greece, or to be taken under tiie protection of some Eu- 
ropean power,” a protection to whigh their ancient thme, 
and their sacrifices in the cause of freedom, give them r 
well-founded claim. For further information as to th« 
ancient laws and institutions of the Cretans, see tht 
learned and excellent treatise of St. Croix, De la Ldgisla^ 
tion de Crilc. annexed to his treatise lies Anciens Oon- 
vemements Fediraifs. Tournefort gives the best de- 
scription of the island, and the best account of Its anti- 
quities. 

CllKUSE, a den. of France, rcg. centre, having N. 
the deps. indre and ('lier, E. Allier ami Fuy-dc-D&ne, 
S. Corrdze, and W. Haute Vienne. Area, 558,341 hect. 
Pop. <l83fi) 276,234. Surfuec mostly niouiitainous, with 
a general slope towards the N. Some of its mountains are 
hso environed with volcanic products as to leave little doubt 
that they were lurmorly active volcanoes. Plains of any 
extent few. Rivers numerous, including the Crouse 
(whence the dep. has its name), Chqf, Tardcs, Ac., but 
nunc navigable, (/liiiiatc rather severe; the summer 
being comparatively sliort, and the winter long and rigo- 
rous. Soil, except 111 thcvalieys, sandy and little produc- 
tive. Arable lands occupy about 240,000 hect., pastures 
I32,(KH)du.,and hc.ath.s, wastes, 122,000 do. Agricul- 
ture is in general very biu'kward, and is no where pursued 
on a large scale. Corn, the chief p.(rt of which is rye, is not 
grown in sufficient quantity for liome consumption. Fruits 
of various kinds arc cultivated, but wine is furnishod 
from tile neighbouring deps. Cattle-breeding is rathef 
.an important branch of industry. In 18^ there were 
110,3(M) head of black cattle, and 498,000 sliecp. The 
oxen, which arc of a middle size, fatten readily, and form 
a portion of the supply for the Paris market. The sheep 
supply annually about 350,000 kilog. of wool, but it is 
mostly of inferior quality. Hogs are reared both for home 
consumption and for exportation. The management of 
bees is well understood, aiiil the honey and wax are ex- 
cellent. Property is here very much subdivided; more 
than three-fourths of the estates in the dep. being as- 
sessed below 20 fr. a year, and there are but 5 that pay 
an annual tax of 1 ,000 fr. Some coal mines, and quarries 
of gr.anite, building-stone, an,d plastic clay, are worked. 
Manufactures very few : the chief are tiiosc of carpets, at 
Aubusson and Felletin, of the value of from 1,000,000 fr. 
to 1,2(N),000 fr. a year ; a porcelain factory at Bourganeuf, 
and some fabrics of pafier, coarse woollen and lluen cloths, 
glass, earthenware, leatiier, &c. The exports are limited 
to some thousand he.ad of cattle, timber, coarse woollens, 
carpets, and pottery, with hair, which the females of this 
dep. supply in exchange for articles of drpss, &c., to the 
extent or many cwt. n year, sent to the coiffeurs of Paris. 
The imports include most articles of prune necessity, 
including all the wine and nearly all the wheat con- 
sumed, with iron, salt, coloni.il jiruducc, horses, silks, 
drugs, &c. The depressed state of agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, and the consequent want of ernpluyineiit, oc- 
casion the annual emigration of from 22,()U0 to 28,(MM) 
labourers, who resort to other parts of the kingdom in 
search of work and wages. They leave home in sm;Ul par- 
ties of from 4 to 1 2, which sometimes augment on the road 
to 300. Each of these parties travels under the conduct 
of a master, who undertakes work, ami engages imd pays 
those who travel with him. The period of emigration 
is from March to December. Creuse is divided into 4 
arrond. : it sends 4 mem. to the Ch. of Dep. Number 
of electors, 770. Chief towns — Gucret, tlie cap., Au- 
busson. Bourgaiiouf, and Felletin. Public revenue (1831), 
3,733,688 fr. Generally speaking, this dep. is remarkably 
free from crime. The wtiolo are poor, cqonomlcal, and 
excessively litigious. The women share in the most la- 
borious occupations. According to Hugo, “ Ce ne sont 
ni leg grAccs, ni la beaute, qui font le merite des filles de 
campagne ; elles sont redierchfes des ieunes gens sur 
leur reputation de bonnes travailleuses, fortes ouvri^res. 
et soigneuses dans Pinterieur de la maison.” ' Huso, 
art. Creuse : French Qfflcial Tables.) • ‘ 

CREWKERNE. a town and par. of England, near 
the S. border of the co. of Somerset ; in a vale watered 
by the Parret and Axe. Area of par., 5,810 acres. Pop. 
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(Ittl) 8,789. The town, 16 m. S.B. Taunton, consists 


tower, end the miraows and Interior also present rich spe- 
dmens of tracery, &c> ; a free granimar>Bchoo1, founded 
In 1449, has an annual revenue of 300/., and there are 4 
esblb. from it to any college in Oxford. There is also 
a wntiftnai subscription school, and 2 sets of almshouses, 
^nded in 1707 : the one for 6 old men, the other for 
6 old women. Market-day, Saturday. It is an extensive 
one for com, and there is a commodious modern market- 
house. A fiair is held Sept. 4. for horses, cattle, cheese, 
and linen goo^. There are manufactures of sail-cloth, 
dowlas, and stockings, each of which employs a con- 
siderable number of hands. 

CRICKLADB, a pari. Imr. of Bhgland, co. Wilts, 
hunds. Highworth, (fricklade, and Stmilo, in an open 
level tract, at the Junction of the Chum and Key 
with the Isis, 75 inTw. N.W. London. Fop. (1831) 
1,642. It consists chiefly of one long street of meanly 
built houses, paved, but not lighted, and very inade- 
quately supplied with water. It comprises two par., 
St. Mary and St. Sampson, and a township, including 
in all an area of 5,840 acres. The church of the former 
par. is small and antique, while that of St. Sampson Is 
a spacious cruciform building, with a lolly and highly 
ornamented tower. It has numerous escutcheons, bear- 
ing the cognizances of the earl of Warwick, and other 
eimnent individuals, and is a fine specimen of the 
Gothic. In the churchyard is a well-preserved cross, 
with canopied niches, which was removed from the 
High Street, and placed here when the old town-hall 
was demolished. The remains of a priory, founded in 
the 1st of Henry HI., aro now used as tenements for 
paupers. There arc 2 national schools, supported by 
subscription ; formerly an ancient free school existed, but 
the endowment has been lost ; a charity, producing 125/. 


April 1 . for cattle. Sept. 21 . a pleasure fair. Ttie Thames 
and Severn canal passes through the N. end of ttic town ; 
and a branch, joining the W'ilts and Berks canal at 
Swindon, crosses within 1 m. of it. Tiie iiihab. aro 
chiefly engaged in agriculture. 

Cricklade returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. from the 
2Ut of Edward I. to the Ibt of Henry VI., with some in- 
terrupUons ; and from the latter reign, continuoubly to 
1780: the right being exclusively vested in freeholders 
and copyholoDrs of the bor. lands, and Icaseiioldcrs of the 
same for not less than 3 years. In 1780 (after a con- 
tested election) the bor., in consequence of its notoi ions 
corruption, was thrown open, and the freeholders of tlic 
5 adjoining divisions of Highworth, Cricklade, Staple, 
Klngsbridge, and Malmesbury, admitted to a participa- 
tion in the elective franchise, llegistered electors, 
1837-38, 1,636. The bailiff of Cricklade is returning 
officer. This town has considerable claims to antiquity ; 
but the story of the University of Oxford being founded 
by the professors and students of an ancient school 
estabQshed here, appears to be wholly destitute of 
foundation. 

ClllEFF, a burgh of barony of Scotland, eo. Perth, 
on a gentle acclivity on the N. bank of the Earn (a tribu- 
tary of the Tay), 17 m. W. Perth. Poo. in 1835, 3 U3.5. 
It lies near the foot of the Grampian Hills, at the moutli 
of one of the important passes to the Highlands, and is 
the second town in the co. It formed, more than once, 
the head-quarters of the Duke of Montrose, during the 
civil wars in tiie reign pf Charles I. ; and was burnt by 
the Highlanders in 1715. It was formerly the scene 
of the greatest cattle-market In Scotland, but that 
was transferred to Falkirk in 1770. Its chief dls- 
tinction now consists in its manufacturing Industry. 
There are in Crieff 480 hand-loom weavers, chiefly em. 
ployed In the eotton trade. The average annual number 
of webs (pf about 180 yards each) woven by them Is 
5,900. (New Statist, Acc. qf SeaUand^ 4 Cri^.) Some 
hands are engaged in weaving linen and worsted stufik ; 
but cotton forms the staple employment: A woollen 
manofectwy has recently been erected on the banks of 
tiie.T'nrret,a small stream in the neighbourhood, which 
b between 40 and 50 persons, and produces 
js, pbddlngs, and shawls. No machinery is em. 
1 in weaving, dyeing, or in almost any of the pro- 
m. There are three tan-works, with corn, flour, and 
ly mills, an oil mill, and two distilleries. There is, 
a considerable trade in tambouring and flowering 
. for the Glasgow manufacturers, carried on by fe- 
f- uioles. About 800 acres of land in the immediate vici- 
nity of thqtown are let to the inhab. In small patches, 
t^nically called acres s or in still smaller .portions. 



. .. There are three brandh banks in the town, 

Severn frlpttdly societies, a savings bank, and a subscr^ 
ilQii obraiTt two places of worridp connoctod with the 
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established church, three chapels belonging to Presby- 
terian dissenters, and on Episcopal ohapeL The post- 
office revenue, at an average of the throe years ending 
with 1837. is about 740/. a year. 

CRIMEA, the Cherstmems Tqurica of the ancients, a 
peninsula of Russia In Europe, government of Taurida, 
between 44028' and 46° N. lat., and 32*' 33' and 36*^ 22' K. 
long. It is uuitod on the N. to the mainland by tlu; isth. 
of Perekop, 5 m. in width, and has on its E. the Sivachc^ 
or Putrid Sea (which see), the Sea of Azoff, and the Straits 
of Yenicalc, by which it is separated from the Isle of 
Taman, being every where else surrounded by the Black 
Sea. It is estimated to contain about 16,0(M) sq. m . Pop. 
unknown. The Crimea is divided into two distluct parts, 
one lying N. and the other S. of the river Salghir, whicli 
flows from W. to E., and is the only stream of any im- 
portance in the peninsula. The former consists almost 
entirely of vast plains, or steppes, destitute of trees, 
but covered with luxuriant pasture, except where they 
are interspersed with heaths, salt-lakes, and marshes. 
The climate of this region is far from good ; being cold 
and damp in winter, and oppressively liot, and very un- 
healtliy, in summer, particularly along the Putrid Sea. 
The aspect and climate of the other, or S. portion of 
the peninsula, are entirely different. It presents a suc- 
cession of lofty mountains, picturesque ravines, chasms, 
and the most beautiful slopes and valleys. Tlie'mouiitaiiH, 
formed of strata of calcareous rocks, stretch along the S. 
coast from Cafih, on the E., to Balochava on the W. 'i'hu 
Tchadyadag, or Tent mountain, the highest in the chain, 
rises to the height of about 6,110 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and several of the other summits attain to a con- 
siderable elevation. The climate of the valleys, and of 
the slopes between the mountains and the sea, is said to 
be the most delicious that can be imagined ; and, bcshlcs 
the common products, such as corn, flax, heinj), and 
tobacco, vines, olives, fig-trees, mulberry-trees, pome, 
graiiatcs, oranges, &c., flourish in the greatest iirolnsion. 
Palias, Dr. Clarke, and others, liave given Uic most 
glowing dcscrifitions of tiiis interesting region. According 
to Clarke, ** If there exist a terrestrial paradise, it is to lx; 
found in the district intervening between Kiitelmkoy and 
Siidok, on the S. roast of the Crimea. Protected by 
encirrling alps from every cold and blighting wind, and 
only open to those breezes wliicli are walled from the S., 
the inliabitants enjoy every advantage oi climate and of 
situation, (llontiniial streams of crystal water pour down 
from tlie mountains upon their gardens, where every spe. 
eies of fruit known in the rest of Europe, and many th:it 
are not, attain the highest ncrfectiun. Neither unw liole- 
somo cxlialations, nor chilling winds, nor venumous m- 
si'cts, nor poisonous reptiles, nor hostile neighbours, infest 
their blessed territory. Tiie life of its inliubltants re- 
sembles that of the gulden age. The soil, like a hut-bed, 
ra|iidly puts forth such variety of spontaneous produce, 
tliat labour becomes merely an amusing exercise. l'(;ace 
and plenty crown tlieir board ; wliile the repose they hO 
much ailmire is only interrupted by harmless thunder, 
reverbci aiing on rocks above them, or by the inunnnr of 
the wav€!S on the beach below." {Clartc, ii. p. 262. 8vo. 
ed.) But if tills description be as falthhd as it is eloquent, 
it will not certainly ajmly to any other portion of the 
Crimea, not even to the famous valley of Baidur. At 
certain seasons of tiie year the finest parts of tiie pnnin- 
sula are infested uitli swarms of locusts, which frequently 
commit tiie most dreadful dovastations,.nothing escajiiiig 
them, from the leaves of the forest to the herbs of the 
plain. Tarantulas, centijiedes, scorpions, and other ve- 
nomous insects, are also met with in most parts ; and 
even to the S. of tiie mountains the .air In autumn Is not 
every wiiere salubrious ; and malignant fevers arc not 
uncommon. 

Owing to the thinness of the population, and their want 
of Industry, the Crimea, which in antiquity was the gra- 
nary of Athens, and whose ntitural fertility is nowise 
diminished, does not produce a tenth part of what it 
might do. The steppe, or N. portion, is in general 
more suitable for grazing than for tillage, and is depas- 
tured by Immense numbers of sheep, horses, and black 
cidtle. Some of tlie rich Nogal Tartars are said to have 
as many as 60,000 sheep, and 1,000 horses ; and the poorer 
classes have 100 of the former and 10 of the fatter 1 
Thousands of cattle often belong to a single Individual : 
camels also are abundant. Breed of horses improved 
by crossing with Arabs. Sheep mostly of the large- 
tailed species peculiar to the Kirghises. The buflklo Is 
domesticated, and yields a rich milk ; and the culture of 
bees is a good deal * attended to. Though they have 
renounced their migratory habits, the Tartars, who 
constitute the bulk of the population, have little liking 
to, or skill in, husbandry. Exclusive of milk said 
other animal food, they subsist chiefly on millet, 
producing, however, in some years, as much as 
160,000 chetwerts of wheat for exportatioa. The 
mountainous, or S. portion of the peninsula, ^Tnishes 
large quautitics of indifibrent wine, with flax, fri,"ts, tim- 
ber, honey, and wax, &c. ; but the cultivation of corn is so 
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Illtle ittiteded to, that even in the beat jeaN its Inhablt- 
anta have to import a large proportion of their aimpltea. 
The moat important and valuable product of the Crimea 
la the aait derived from the aalt-lakea in the vicinity of 
Perekop, Callk, Koalow, and Kertach. It ia monopo- 
llaed the gov., and yielda a conaiderable revenue. 
The quanti^ eximrted from the lakes near Kertach 
amounts to from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 poods a year: the 
lakes of Perekop are even more productive. At Koalow 
there is only a single lake. In 1883 the different lakes of 
the Crimea produced the immense quantity of 15,065,000 
p^s (242,000 tons) ; of which 8,614,885 poods were sold 
In the courae of the year. About 13,000 men'are cm> 
ployed in the works; each pood coat the treasury 4 
copecks, or thereabouts, the expense of production being 
seldom greater than from 6 to 10 copecks. Government 
sells this salt at 80 copecks per pood, except the portion 
destined for the consumption of the peninsula, which 
only pays 15 copecks. Salt exported is charged with a 
duty of 6 copecks. XHagemnuter on the Trade qf the 
Black Seat P> 180., Eng. trans.) Exclusive Of salt and 
com, the other principal articles of export are wine, 
honey (of an excellent quality;, wax, Morocco leather, 
hides, a conaiderable quantity of infeilor wool, with 
lamb-skins, which are highly esteemed, &c. Silks and 
cottons. In the style of the Asiatics, form the basis of the 
import trade ; and there are also imported woollen stuflb, 
wine, oil, dried fruits, tobacco, jewellery, drugs, and 

S ices. The only manufacture worth notice is that of 
orocco leather. Principal towns — Kertsch, Caffh, 
Balaclava, and Koslow, or Kupatoria. Sevastopol, the 
finest harbour in the peninsula, is one of the stations of 
Baktchiseral 


the Russian fleet. Baktchiseral was the capital under 
the Khans :Simpheropol is, however, the modem capital, 
not of the Crimea only, but of the entire gov. of Taurida. 

The population consists of Tartars, Russians, Greeks, 
Germans, Jews, Armenians, and gipsies. The variety of 
different nations found in the Crimea, and the fact that 
each lives as in its own country, practising its peculiar 
customs, and preserving its rell^ous rites. Is one of the 
remarkable circumstances that render the peninsula so cu- 
rious to a stranger. The number of Tartars has declined 
considerably, by emigration and otherwise, since the occu- 
pation of the country by the Russians ; but they still form j 
the nucleus and main body of the population. They consists 
lBt,of Nogai Tartars, living in villages, who pique them- 
selves on their pure Mongolian blowl ; 2d, of Tartars of 
the steppe, of less pure descent ; and 3d. of those In- 
habiting the S. coast, a mixed bre^, largely alloyed with 
Greek and Turkish blood, and despised by the others, 
who bestow on them the contemptuous designation of 
Tutt or renegade. They are all attached to the Moham- 
medan felth, and Simpheropol is the scat of one of the 
two muflia of the Russian empire. The Tartars are 
divided into the classes of nobles (tnoorxas)t of whom 
there are about 250, priests imuUahs)^ and peasants. A 
mullah Is at the head of every parish, and nothing is 
undertaken without his consent. The peasants plough 
his land, sow and reap his com, and carry it home ; and 
it is seldom that the proprietor takes tithe of the 

e rlest. In summer the fe(«t and legs of the peasantry are 
are ; but in winter they are clothed after the Russian 
fashion. They are simple in their manners and dress ; 
and their sobriety, chastity, cleanliness, and hospi- 
tality, have been highly eulogised, and probably exag- 
gerated; they live principally on the produce of their 
Bocks and herds ; are weodea to routine practices ; and 
if they be not, as Pallas seems to have supposed, de- 
cidedly averse from labour, they, at all events, aro but 
little disposed to be Industrious. The emigration that 
took plaro after the occupation of the country by the 
Russians was owing quite as much to the efforts of the 
latter to convert the Tartars into husbandmen, as to the 
excesses they committed. (Benilfy. p. 176.) In their 
diet they make great use of honey, and are mudi addicted 
to smoking. Every tkmlly has two or more copies of the 
Koran, which the children are toght to re^: but in 
despite of this, and of the schools established In their 
villa^s, they are, for the most part, exceedingly ig- 
norant. ^ 

The Greeks established themselves in the Crim^ and 
founded several colonies upon its coasts, nearly six cen- 
turies before the Christian «ra. The country feU sucms- 
sivelv into the possession of Mithrldates, and of the 
Romans, Goths, Huns, &c. In 1237 it was taken posses- 
sion of by the Tartars. About the same time iu ports 
were much resorted to by the Vrootians and Genome ; 
the latter of whom rebuilt Caflh, the ancient i heodmia, 
and made It the centre of their power md of the exten- 
sive commerce they carried on in the Euxlne. In 1475 
the Turkish sovereign Mahomet II. expelM the Genoese, 
and reduced the p^nsula to the state of a dependracy 

tog abdica^, the armies of Russia took forcible posses- 
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slon of the country, which wap seaMed to her by the 
peace of 1791. It is to be regretted that the conquest 
was attended by great excesses on the part of the Russian 
troops i the destruction of not a few towns and villages ; 
and the emigration of large numbers of the Tartar in- 
habitants. But, during the present century, government 
has exerted Itself to improve tbe^conditlon and to en- 
lighten the minds, of the Inhabitants, and also to increase 
their numbers, and improve their haldts, by 


among them industrious colonists from Germany i 
elsewhere. The unhealtbinesi of the climate Is Che 
grfiat obstacle to the progress of the latter. (Pallatt, 
Tableau Phyitgue et Topographic de la TauridCt 
passim ; Clarfce^s Travel*, ii. 97—^21. Rvo. rd. ; Lyett's 
TraveUti. 224— 881. ; ReualVy Voyage en Crfmi^r, passim ; 
Cattelnau, Hietoire de la Nouv^ Buseie ; SkMnilxlert 
La Rtusiet Ac, p. 727. &c.) 

CROATIA (AUSTRIAN), called by the inhab. /for- 
vdth Orsxagt a prov. of the Austrian empire, regarded as 
forming the marlt. portion of Huimry, between lat. 
440 y/ aiid 460 23' N., and long. 14^4' and 17» 31' E., 
having N.W. Carniola and Styrla, N.E. Hiinmry-Pro- 
per, E. and S.B. Slavonia, Turkish Croatia, and iJalma- 
tia, and 6.W. the Adriatic. Shape very irregular ; length 
N.E. to S.W. 150 m., breadth varying from 30 to 125 ip* 
Area, 9,900 sq. m. Pop. (1828) 1,047,400. The S. portion 
of Croatia is mountainous, being intersected by the Julian 
Alps, and their ramifications. N. of the Save the siirfhce 
is rather hilly than mountainous, but a continuation of 
the Carnlc Alps traverses the N. portion of the country, 
dividing the waters which flow into the Drave from those 
which flow into the S«‘ive and Unna. The valleys are nume- 
rous, and there are some considerable iilains. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Drave, 8Ci>arathig Croatia from Hun- 
gary ; the Unna, which for the most part forms its 
boundary on the side of Turkey ;«and tiie Save and 
Kulpa by which It is intersected, t.'limate varies very 
muen in different parts. Along the Adriatic, It is similar 
to that of the oppiisite coast of Italy : and the olive and 
other fruits of S. climates grow in perfection, in the 
N. also it is warmer than in Hungary ; but in the ele- 
vated mountain region of the S., snow frequently falls 
in Aug. or Sept., and lies till the following April or May. 
The mountain ranges arc composed ehieny of lime- 
stone ; they however afford not only fine marble, ala- 
liaster, and gypsum, but porphyry, gneiss, clay-slate, 
quartz, &c. I'hc upper soil is friviuently gravelly or 
sandy ; it is less fertile in the S. than in the N., where 
maize, barley, buckwheat, millet, and oats are grown 
in considerable quantities. But tittle wheat and rye are 
cultivated, and the flax and heiim produced are sufficient 
only for home consumption. The most abundant fruit 
is tJie Damascene plum, of which the favourite lieverage 
of the Croats and Illyrians is made. The vine Is, how- 
ever, cultivated to some extent in the N., anda strong 
and foll-flavoured wine is made, most part of which is 
consumed in the prov. There arc large forests, and 
timber is an important product. The pastures are li- 
mited, and but little fodder is grown, so that thc.rcarlng 
of cattle is but little attended to. Hogs, which 
in the woods, are the most plentifol domestic ani- 
mals. Iron, copper, lead, and a little silver are found 
in various parts ; and small quantities of gold are ob- 
tained by washing the sands of the Drave. Coal, sul- 

S hur, and salt are the other chief mineral products. 

lanufactnres very few, and of the rudest kind. Croatia 
is divided into 6 cos. ; its principal cities, Agram, the 
rap., WTarasdin, Carlstadt, Bellovar, Kreutz, and Finnij*, 
the principal sea-port. In all that belongs to the right 
of sending representatives to the diet, Croatia is ah in- 
tegral portion of the Hungarian monarchy, but It retains 
many political rights and privileges peculiar to ftseir, 
and its ban or executive magistracy » completely Im>- 
yond the control of the palatine of Huimary. The 
inhan. are either Roman Catholics, or of the unitetl 
Greek church; the former are under tlie bishop of 
Agram, the latter have their own bishop, who resides 
vt Kreutz. ** The arm of the reformer, which in Hun- 
gary swept away so many convents, has here aocom- 

g lished nothing. Religious bouses for bblh sexes abound. 

eligious toleration, which elsewhere in Ilui^ry is 
unlimited, exists not at all within the limits of Croatia. 
Neither Lutheran nor Cftlvlnist Is permitted to make 
a confession of his belief, and the attempt to- open a 
Protestant place of worship would subject him who 
made it to condign punishment.* Of course, such a state 
of things cannot exist, except co-ordinately with uni- 
versal ignorance and superstition ; and these are ac- 
cordingly the leading features In the Croatian charac- 
ter.** XGlenit Germany t ili. 342, 843.) llie police of 

this prov. appears to be extremely bad ; and many dls- * 
tricts, especially In the S., are inhabited by a wild and 
lawless banditti, for on account of which, 'tee Glelg*s 
Tourt vol. 111. ch. 18. The Croats are of a Slavonian 

» Bettor dne* 18*7, Proratmt* have tan oUawad 

me Ita mweise of their religion. (OegrofAlM*, Ae. taken. 
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CROMARTY. 

fpeAlng a dUdeet which hai a greater affinity 
le PoUah than any other language : they are the 
‘ ■ rho eettled here in 640, 


with the PoUah than any other „ 

deaeondants of tlte Chrobaka, who aetti 
and eatabltahed aeveral extenaire atmatt&w, or 
Towarda the end of the 10th century, Croatia waa erected 


CtMnaUek^^iefg, Germany, Bohcnua, Hungary, ^c.) 

CaoATiA (TiiRKiaiO. Bosnia. 

CROMAHTV, a small co. of Scotland, conaistlng of 
various detached portions, about 14 in number# almost 
wholly included In Koss-shire, with which it is connected 
in the return of a mem. to the H. of C. It is estimated 
to comprise about 170,000 acres, and had, in 1831, 2,265 


houses, 2,641 families, and 11,299 ihhab. Valued 

rent, 12,897/. Scotch. Registered electors in 1889, 103. 
(For further details, see Ross-shirb.) 

Cromarty, a sea-port town and mrl. bor. of Scot- 
land, cw. of the above co., on a low alluvial promontoij 
at the S. entrance to the Cromarty Frith. Pop. 2,200. 
Tliough irregularly built, it is neat and clean. Owing to 
Its situation, its communication with different parts of the 
country is interrupted by friths and arms of the sea. The 
Cromarty Frith, the mouth of which is formed by two 
richly wooded hills, nearly alike, and about 8 m. apart, 
extends about 10 m. inland, forming a most roacious bay, 
with deep water, and sufficient to afford safe anchorage 
for every navy in the world. Cromarty, though in former 
times a royal burgh, was disfranchised by the Scottish 
parliament in the 17th century, and is now only a burgh 
of barony. It has an excellent pier and harbour, vessels 
of 400 tons coming close un to the quay. The inhab. have 
long engaged extensively m the herring fishery. In some 
instances, not fewer than 20,000 barrels are stated as hav- 
ing been cured in vhe town In a single year. But such is 
the capricious nature of the herring, that that fish has of 
late almost disappeared from the Cromarty coast. (New 
Statist. Ace. qf ScoUand, part xli.) Hence the numerous 
coopers, flsh-curers, sailors, and others, to whom tiie 
herring fishery gave regular^employment, have suffered 
much from its suspension. Cromarty has long carried on 
a considerable trade in the hempen manufacture, includ- 
ing sacking and sailcloth, which affords work to about 
400 persons. (75. > It also enjoys an extensive trade in 
pork for the English market, the value of the quantity 
exported vaiying from 16,000/. to 20,000/. annually. 
There is a flourishing brewery in the town. Ship- 
building is carried on to a trifling extent. A steam-boat 
plies between Cromarty and Leith once a week ; and 
there is now a regular steam communication with Lon- 
don. There are two places of worship, In one of which 
the Gaelic language is exclusively used : they both belong 
Co the established church, there not beiim more than hair 
a dosen dissenters in the parish. Cromarty ^unites 
with Dingwall, Dornoch, Kirkwall, and Tain in sending 
a m. to the H. of C. Registered electors, in 1838-39, 50. 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, the eccentric but learned author 
of the ** Jewel,*’ ** Logopandecteision,'* and numerous 
ether works, was proprietor of the whole co. of Cro. 
marty. 

CkOMER, a sea-port town and par. of England, co. 
Norfolk, hund. N. vrplngham, on a high clllf on the 
N.B. coast, 21 m. N. Norwich ; lat. 520 65' 20" N.. 
long, lo ly E. ‘ 

188 r,l“- “ 


Area of par., 800 acres : pop. of do., in 
Cromer was formerly nothiim better than a 


small fishing station ; but of late years it Has been much 
resorted to by sea-bathers, attracted by the fine beach 
and picturesque scenery of the vicinity. The older part 
consists of mean, badly arranged tenements, but the 
more modern houses, near the sea, are much superior, 
and pleasantly situated. There are several good inns, 
a library, news-room, and an annual regatta. The church, 
in the later Gothic style, has a pinnacled tower 100 feet 
In height. There is also a dissenting diapel, and a 
national subscription school. Some remains of an ancient 
abbey, and of the old walls which surrounded the town, 
are still traceable. A fort and two half-moon batteries 
were erected during the late war on an adjoining eml. 
nence. About t m. B . of the town is Foulness light- 
house, fomlshea with a revolving light, and having the 
iantera elevated 274 feet above the level of the sea. In 
•eonsaqnouce of the dangerous character of the coast, 
theM are three other light-houses betwixt this place and 
Yjluihouth. The parish was formerly ot much greater 
Mqfesit, and at the period of Domesday Book included 
^town of Shipden ; which subsequently with its church, 
ahd also a considerable number of houses in an adjoining 
parish, were swept off by an inroad of the ocean. The 
aaa is here, in fact, constantly gaining on the land. In 
the winter of 1885, aome cliln contiguous to the light- 
house, 860 ft. tn height, were precipitated into the sea, 
t^r fragments covering 18 acres 1 (LyelTs Qeolocy, 1. 
m.) The’ Inhab. are mostly engaged in the fishery; 
fbe CMsUng trade is alsb carried on, though under din- 
•MWrable dUBeulties, from the want of a proper landlng- 
place, which makes it necessary to employ carts to load 


CRONSTADT. 

and unload the vessels lying on the beach at low water. 
Cromer Bay is exceedingly dangerous, and has thence ob- 
tained from the sailors the expressive name of the ** Devil’s 
Throat." Exports chiefly com ; imports, coals, tiles, 
oil-cake, Ac. Many attempts have been made to con- 
struct a pier, but ft has always been swept off. Life- 
boats are kept in constant readiness on the beach, and 
have been tno means of rescuing manv from destruc- 
tion. 

CROMFORD, a chapelry and town of England, co. 
Derby, hund. and par. of \Qrksworth, on the Derwent, 
near the S. end of Matlock Dale, IS m. N. by W. Derby. 
Pop. 1821, 1,242 ; 1831, 1,291 . It is mostly on the N. side 
of the stream, and is surrounded on the N. S. and W. 
by lofty calcareous rocks : the houses are mostly small 
neat buildings, occupied by work-people employed in 
the adjoining cotton fketorfes. There is a neat Epis- 
copal chapel, founded Iw Sir R. Arkwright ; a Wesleyan 
ch^iel; two good school-rooms, built in 1833; and 
almshouses for 6 poor widows. Market, Saturday. 
This town owes its rise to Sir R. Arkwright, the great 
founder of the British cotton-manufacture, who built 
here 2 large cotton-mills— (the first in 1771, the other a 
few years subsequently),— where his great Improvements 
were brought into successful operation: these, and 
another factory, still in the possession of his family, 
employ between 800 and 900 hands. There is also a 
paimr-mill, and a small hat-factory. Lead and lime 
mines are worked in the immediate vicinity. The S. ter- 
minus of the Cromford and Peak Forest railway is at 
this town ; and from it a canal coctends to the Erewash 
can.!] near Langley Bridge. 

CRONSTADT (Germ. Kronstadt; Hung. Brasso), a 
town of Transylvania, near its S.E. extremity, being the 
largest and most populous, as well as the principal manu- 
facturing and commercial town in that country ; cap. co. 
of the same name in the Saxon-land," in a narrow 
valley, 120 m. S.E. Klausenburg. Pop., according to 
Berghaus, 22,476; but the Austrian Encyc. and Mr. 
Paget say, that, including the suburbs, the pop. is 
36,000. “ If the re.ider will understand the situation 

of Kronstadt, let him imagine an opening in the long 
line of mountains which separate Transylvania from 
Wallachia, in the form of a triangle, between the legs of 
which stands an isolated hill. Within tliis triangle lies 
the town of Kronstadt, and on the top of the isolated hill 
there Is a modern fortress of some strength. The moun- 
tains come so close down on the little valley, that the 
walls are in many places built ])art of the way up their 
sides.*’ (Paget, Hungary, 8(C. ii. 434.) Cronstadt 


Proper, or the ** Inner 1 


' is small, rectangular, sur- 


rounded by walls, towers, and ditches, and entered by h 
gates. It is regularly and well built, with paved streets. 
The inhab. are mostly of Saxon descent. Blumcnau, the 
E. suburb, is chiefly inhabited by Szeklers, as Bulgarey, 
the S. suburb, is by Wallacks ; the latter is built on a 
height Interspersed with gardens, and seimratcd from the 
inner town by a large open esplanade, ornamented witli 
avenues of trees and a Turkish kiosk. Altstmit, the 
other suburb, is on the N. side. I'hc chief public edi- 
fices in Cronstadt arc the great Lutheran church, a vene- 
rable Gothic building of the 14th century ; the I.iitheran 
college, Widlack and Kom. Cath. churches, the former 
rebuilt by Elizabeth, empress of Russia, in 1751 , town-ball, 
barracks, 2 hospitals, the workhouse, several difibrent 
schodls, and the great market-house. In the latter, 
Saxons, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Moldavians, Szeklers, 
Hungarians, Turks, Wallacks, and gipsies meet to make 
up the bustling and motley crew. It^roxiinity to Tur- 
key has introduced a good deal of Turkish habits and 
manners. But Cronstadt is principally distinguished by 
its indiutry. 

" A rapid stream rushes in various channels through 
the streets, and makes Itself useful to a host of dyers, 
feltmongers, tanners, and millers, with which this little 
Manchester abounds. Kronstadt and its neighbourhood 
are, in fact, the only ports of Transylvania in which any 
manufactured produce is prepared for exportation, and 
here it is carried on to a considerable extent. The chief 
articles produced are woollen cloths of a coarse descrip- 
tion, such as are used for the dresses of the peasants, 
linen and cotton goods, stockings, skins, leather, wooden 
bottles of a peculiar form and very much esteemed, and 
light wagons on wooden springs. The principal part of 
its exports are to Wallachia and Moldavia. A consider- 
able transit commerce between Vienna and the princi- 
palities is likewise carried on through Kronstadt, which 
is chiefly in the hands of a privileged company of Greek 
merchants.** (Paget, ii. 435, 436.) The first paper-mill 
and printing-press in Transylvania were established at 
Cronstadt. (Oesterr. Nat. Encyc. ; Bergkaus ; PageVs 

S ugary and Transylvania, ^e.) ^ 

Cronstadt, or Kronstadt, a strongly ^fortifleir^ 
rit. town of Russia in Europe, gov. FoteiGsurg, of 
which city it is the port, besides being the principal 
station of the Russian navy* It stands on the 8.B. ex- 
tremity of the sandy island of Kotllnc in the Gulph of 
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Finlwd. kboat 20 m. W. Feteraburg. Lat. IS9» SO'OO'' 
M., long. 290 49* 30^' B. P(m. Tariable, but inclusive of 
sailors, foreigners, Arc. during the summer, generally 
between 40,000 and 00,000. Its shape is triangular, its 
base being towards the S. Being, as it were, the outwork 
of Petersttfirg, it is very strongly fortified. The narrow 
channel whii^ bounds the Island of Kotline S., and is the 
only practicable passage from the Gulph of Finland to the 
cap., is protected on the side of Cronstodt by a fortress 
erected on a detached islet ; and on the opposite side 
^ the batteries of the Kiesbank, and the castle of 
Crunslot. Tho streets of Cronstadt are regular and 
generally paved ; but the houses are mostly of wood, 
and only one story in height. There are about 160 stone 
buildings, most of which belong to the government. 
The town is divided into 2 grand sections, those of the 
commandant and tho admiralty, and into 4 subdivisions ; 
it is traversed ^ 2 navigable canals, those of Peter the 
Great, and of Catherine. The former, commenced in 
1721 and finished in 1752, is 3} furlongs in length,, by 
about 30 yds. wide, and border^ with stonework. It is 
in tho form of a cross, one of its arms communicating 
with a dock paved with granite, in which 10 ships of the 
line may be repaired at once. The Catherine canal, begun 
in 17H2, is much more extensive, and bordered with 
granite ; it communicates with the mercantile port, and j 
IS used chiefly for commercial purposes. Between these 
two canals is the Italian palace, built and formerly inha> 
blted by Prince Menchikoff, now a school for Baltic pilots 
with 300 pupils. The other principal public buildings and 
establishments are, the naval hospital with 2, .500 beds, the 
civil hospital, arsenal, cannon and ball foundry, admiralty, 
barracks, custom-house, Protestant college, several 
schools, nobility’s club, 3 churches and 2 chapels ap- 
prc^iriated to the Greek faith, and Lutheran, English, 
and Kom. Cath. chapels. Peter the Great had a residence 
and a garden here : the latter continues to be a public 
promenade ; but of the trees planted by the creative hand 
of Peter, only a few remain : hero is, however, a bust of 
the great emperor on a column, which bears an in- 
scription stating that he founded Cronstadt in 1703. On 
the S. side of the town are the 3 ports : the E. or 
Imperial port will accommodate 35 ships of the line, 
besides small vessels : the second or middle port, used 
chiefly for the equipment or repair of ships, has been 
already noticed, and has attached to it some building 
docks and pitch-houses, and a powder-magazine : the W. 
or mercantile port is capable of accommodating 600 vessels 
of any size. Au those ports are very strongly fortified, of a 
convenient depth, and safe ; but the freshness of the water 
injures ships which remain long In them ; and tiie bay of 
Cronstadt is liable to be blocked up with ice for several | 
months of the year. j 

Two thirds of the whole external commerce of Russia ; 
is carried on through Cronstadt. Most ships load and 
unload here, and go^ are conveyed to and from Peters- 
burg by means of lighters, the channel higher up being 
generauy available only for vessels drawing not more than 

7 or B ft. water .wForjrurther particulars respecting the 
trade of Cronstadt, sec Picteiisburo. {Sc/tnit:der, La 
Ruisie^pp. 294—300.6 Com. Die. ^c.) 

CROWLAND, a town and par. of England, co. Lin. 
coin, parts of Holland, wapent. Elloe. Area of par., inc. 
Deeping Fen, 29,070 acres ; pop. of ditto, in 1821, 2,531 ; 
1831, 2,716. The town is situated in a low flat district, 

8 m. N.E. Peterborough, on the rivers Welland and 
Keoe, and the Catwater drain, the coramunicutloii be- 
tween Its different parts being kept up by a bridge of sin- 
gular construction, but tinpassable fur carriages, built in 
the reim of Edw. II. It is accessible only by artificially 
embanked roads. Here was formerly one of the most 
celebrated of the English abbeys. The present church 
forms but a small portion of that originally attached to 
the abbey, but it is, notwithstanding, a veiy fine specimen 
of the later Gothic style : its W. front is elaborately or- 
namented, and has statues of several kings and abbots. 
The windows and interior tracery are also very splendid. 
The remains of the abbey ore highly interesting. It was j 
built on piers, of which many remain. The ruins are partly j 
in the Norman and partly In the different periods of the 
Gothic style. It was originalty founded by Ethclbald, in I 
716: though several times destroyed, ll was as often 
rebuilt with augmented splendour : its endowments were 
most ample ; and Its revenue at the dissolutiou in the 
reign of Henry VIII. amounted to 1,2177. 5s. lid. a 
year. From this period it fell into decay ; and during the 
last civil war (after being for some time occupied as a 
garrison) was almost wholly demolished. A market 
formerly held In the town nos long been removed to 
Thorny ; but there is still an annusA fair, on Sept. 5., 
for cattle and flax. The inhab. are chiefly employed in 
agriculture. The par., formerly for the most part an un- 
profitable morass, has, by dint of draining, been con- 
verted 1^ rich arable and pasture land: to assist in 
this are Ivoral powerful windmills, which pump im the 
superfluous water into channels, which conduct » off. An 
extensive fishery (formerly belonging to Uie abbey, and 


I now to the crown) Includes many decoys for wildfowl of 
which this parish faniisbos a large WPPiy to varloua 
markets. Geese are also largely rearegb /If- 

nerarmm Curiosum^ p. 33, &c.) 

CROYDON, a town and par. of EngW|^«ca Surrey, 
hund. IVallington, 9 m. S. London. Area of par.. 9,840 
acres. Pop of do., 1821, 9,254 ; 1831, 12,447. The town, 
situated on the borders of Banstead Downs, near tho 
source of the Wandle, consists chiefly of a wide street, 
about 1 ra. in length, with substantially built, good 
houses; Itjs well lighted, but scantily supplied with 
water. The church, the finest in the co., in the later 
pointed style, bos a lofty tower with pinnacles, and con- 
tains many fine old monuments, chiefly of Archbishops of 
Canterbury. Tills originated in the circumstance of the 
archbisliops of the metropolitan see having formerly re- 
sided in a palace here, the remains and grounds of which 
were sold in 17H0. There are 2 other churches, built by 
parliamentary grant, within a recent period : one near 
Croydon Comuiun, with 400 free sittings, the other at 
Norwood, with 032 ; 4 dissenting chapels ; a firee school, 
founded 1710, for 20 children ; a school of industry for 
girls ; a school for educating 150 children of Quakers, 
removed from Islington, 1825 ; a Lanciistrian school ; 
a national school : this lust occupies the schoolroom of 
the Trinity hospital, founded by Archbishop Whitglft in 
1596, for a warden, schoolmaster, chaplain, and not less 
than 30 or more than 40 poor brothers aud sisters ; tho 
income, which originally amounted to about 2007. a year, 
is now nearly 2,0007. ; the archbishop of Canterbury Is 
visiter. The building (with a chapel annexed) forms 3 
sides of a quadrangle, in the domestic style of that pe- 
riod : there are also 2 sets of almshouses, and several 
minor charities ; a small theatre, seldom opened. A 
handsome town-hall, surmounted by a dome, was built 
in 1807, in which the summer asslzgs of the co. are 
held, alternately with Guildford ; when not thus %ed, it 
is occupied as a corn-market : on tlic site of the olc^wii- 
hall is a structure used as a prison during the assizes, and 
at other times, as a poultry and butter marketi the co. 
magistrates liold petty sessions weekly for the district : 
and there is a court of requests for debts under 57., 
whoso jurisiiictlon extends over the hundred. Market, 
Saturday. Fairs, July 6. for cattle ; Oct 2. horses, cat- 
tle, sh(K;p, pigs ; the latter is also a crowded pleasure fair, 
and noted for the large quantity of walnuts brought to It 
It has a good deal of trade in corn, and a large brewery. 
The principal line of road from London to Brighton 
passes through Croydon, and it also communicates with 
the metropolis, by a railway recently opened, and by a 
canal, finished in 1809. The members for the E. division 
co. Surrey, arc elected ncre. Croydon is the centre of 
a poor union of 10 parishes ; Its own rotes average 6,4867. 
The great increase of pop. in the par., Arom 1821 to 1831, 
is ascribed in the pop. returns,— with what Justice, we 
sliall not undertake to say,— to abuses in the managemeut 
of the poor laws : but under the new system these, if 
they did exist, will probably have been obviated. There 
are barracks at the end of the town, at present occupied 
as a dep6t of the royal waggon train. At Addlscorobe, 
16 m. distant, is a military college, estaiillsbed in 1809, for 
cadets in the E. 1. Comiiany’s service ; it has 14 profes- 
sors and masters in the various departments, and usually 
ftom 120 to 150 students ; 2 public examinations take 
place annually, and tho education is believed to be ex- 
ceedingly good. Croydon is the supposed site of the 
Ifovimnagu^ of Antoniue’s Itinerary. On Broad Green, 
near it, are traces of tho Roman road from London to 
Aruudcl, and many Roman coins have been found ; there 
are also many remains of an older iierlod; amongst 
others, a cluster of 25 lumuli, on a hill, between the town 
mid Addington Pork (the arciibishon of Canterbury's 
seat), and- a circular encampment with a double moat. 
iDucareVs Croydon i BibUothcca I'i^togrtqAica 
ianica. 11. Ac.) 

CRUZ (SANTA), the most S. of the Virgin Islands 
in the W. Indies, belonging to the Danes, and situated 
In the Caribbean Sea, about lat. 17*^ 45* N., and long. 
640 40* W.; 6Um. E.S.E. Porto Rico. Length, E. to 
W., 20m. ; average breadth, 5 m. Area about lOOsq. m. 
Fop 32,000, of whom 27,0(K) are slaves. There is a chain 
of bills in tho N. : but the island Is generally level. Tho 
coasts are much indciitctl, and present numerous bar. 
hours, the best of which are those of Chrlstianstadt and 
Frittdorichstadt. 'I'he rivulets are dried up during a 
part of the year, and water is then scarce and bad. The 
climate is unhealthy at certain seasons. Soil fertile, pro- 
ducing tiio sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, indigo, &c. The 
average value of the produce of sugar amounts to about 
I.W0JOM rixdoilars, and that of rum to 500JK)') rixdoll. a 
year. (S. Ritter.) Timber is scarce. The principal town, 
Chrlstianstadt, the cap. of all the Danish possessions in 
the W. Indies, is situated on the declivity of a hill on 
the N.E. shore of the island ; it is well built, and haa 
6,(XK) inhab. Its port is secure, and defended by a bat- 
tery. Frlederichstadt, on the YT. coast, has lg^206 inhab. 
This island was discovered by Columbus in nis second 
U u S2 
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voyage. The DIM* English, French, Spaniards, and 
Danes, alternately possessed It till 1814, when 1^ was 
Anally ceded to Denhiark, {American EncyctopeAiai 
rmififfftfrifc t Hi tt er . 'i 

CSABA, a large market town of Hnngaiy, in the Or^ 

Hungarian pl^n beyond the Thdss, 68 m. S. S.W. De- 
hrecsin. lUie latest census glves^lt 9,063 housM, and 
99,143 Inhab. Its pop. is mostly Protestant. It has ui 
extensive trade In com, wine, cattle, flruit, hemp, and 

flax. (Oeeterr. Nat. E«w.,dc.) ^ 

C8ANAD, a town of ilungaxy beyond the Theiss, cap. 
00 . of same name, on the Maros, 7 m. S.E. Mako. Fop. 
about 7,000, of whom above a half are of the Greek church. 
It was formerly a populous and Oourlshlng place ; but Ite 
castle is now in ruins, its bishop non-resident, and the 


j between 

Uie A/mnuuo wiu x «««■, uu ma rigut. ukiik. oi the latter, 
Immediately after the influx of the Kdros, 31 m. N. 
Segedln. Fop. 10,613. It is well built, and contains the 
ruins of an ancient castle. It was the original cap. of 
the CO. of same name ; but the county meetings are now 
held at Ssegedin. (Oeeterr. Nat. Enq/c.i Eerghaae.) 

CUBA, an isl. belonging to Spain, being the largest, 
most flourishing, and important of the Antilles, or W. 
Indian isls. It was discovered by Columbus, Oct. 28. 
1499$ and was first called Juana, in honour of Prince 
John, son of Ferdinand and Isabella $ afterwards Fcr- 
naudlna, in memory of the Catholic king ; then succes- 
sively Santiago and* Ave Maria, in deference to the patron 
saint of Spain and the Virgin ; and by Spanish geogra- 
phers ha kngaa de pAjarOt as being descriptive of its 
form. The name CtAa is that in use among the abo - 
rirines at the time of its discovery. 

rbfwi, Postfion, and Extent — Its figure is long and 
narrow, approachlieg to that of a crescent, with its convex 
aide lopklng towi^s the Arctic Pole ; its W. portion, 
lyini^etween Florida and the peninsula of Yucatan in 
lleiuco, leaves two entrances into the Gulph of Mexico $ 
the distance from Cape St. Antonio, the most W. point 
of the island, in lat. 2P 64' N., long. 84® 67' 16" W., to 
the nearest point in Yucatan, is 125 m. across ; and that 
firom Point Icacos, the most N. point in the island, in 
Ut. 980 KK N., long. 810 11' 45" W., to Cape Tancha, 
the S. extremity of Florida, being 130 m. across. Point 
Mays!, the E. extremity of Cuba, lat. 2(P 16' 40" N., 
long. 740 7' 53" W., is 49 m. N.E. by E. from Cape «an 
Nicolas Mole, in Hayti $ and Cape Cruz in Cuba, is almut 
95 m. N. firom the nearest imlnt of Jamaica. The 
greatesnength of the island, following its curve, is about 
800 m. ; its breadth, which is very irregular, varies frotft 
130 to 25 m. Its coasts are very much indented, and it is 
surrounded liy many islands, islets, reefs, Ac. The esti- 
mates of Its area have, in consequence, differed consider- 
ably; but, Including its principal dependencies, it was 
calculated by Don Felipe Bauza at 3,616 sq. leagues of 
90 to the deg., equal to about 43,380 sq. Eng. m. (Hum- 
hoUtf Eseai eur rlsle de Cuba, i. 42. ) * N otwlthstanding 
the general difficulty of approaching its shores, it has 
several excellent harbours, that of the Havannah being 
one of the best in the world. The land along the sea 
shore, almost all round the isl , Is so low and flat as to be 
scarcely raised above the level of the sea, which greatly 
Increases the difficulty, especially in the rainy season, of 
communicating with the interior. In the lagoons, near 
the shore, especially on the N. side of the isl., filled with 
sea water during spring tides, sufficient salt is collected 
fbr the use of the inhab. A cordillera stretches from the 
one end of the isl. to the other, dividing it into two 
unequal sections, that on the N. side being for the most 
part the narrower of the two. Of the geology little is 
known beyond what is to be found in Iiiirabmdt. The 
cordillera Is one great calcareous mass, which is found 
to rest on a schistose formation. Its summit presmits a 
naked ridge of barren rocks, occasionally Interrupted by 
more gentle undulations. 

CEmata, — In the W. half of the isl. the climate is such 
as is to be expected along the N. limit of the torrid zone, 
presenting many inequalities of temp, firom the near 
neighbooniood of the American continent. The seasons 
are spoken of as the rainy and the dry, but the line of 
demarcation is not very clearly defined. The warmest 
months are July and August, when the mean temp, is 
ftom 980 to 990 of the oenUgrade, or (Tom 82° to 84 o Fahr. 
The coldest months are Dec. and Jan., when the mean 
temp, is nearly 100 Fahr. less than under the equator. 
Danng the rainy season the heat would be insupportable 
but for the regular alternation of the land and sea nreeses. 
The weather of the dry season is comparatively cool and 
agreeable. It never snows, but. hail and hoar firost are 
not uncommon $ and at an elevation of 300 or 400 ft. above 
the level of the sea, ice has been found several lines in 
thickness, when the N. wind, has hapfiened to prevail for 
Mveral weeks in succession. Hurricanes are not so 
irequent as in Hayti, and the other W. Indian isls., and 

* Mr. To ro bull th« area at only 52,807 iq. m., which, 
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seldom do mock damage on shore: In the B. inurt of 
the isl., particularly in the neighbourhood of Santiago^ 
earthquakes are not unfrequent. The most severe on 
record are those which took place in 1675, 1682, 1766, 
and 1896. 

Animal Xiagdom.^ The <mly indigenous quadruped 
known in the island is tbe^utta or hutia, shaped like a 
rat, but from 12 to 18 in. in length, exclusive of the tail ; 
of a Icloar black colour, feeding on leaves and firuits, 
and inhaUting the hollows and clefts of trees. Its 
flesh, though insipid, is sometimes eaten. Amphibious 
ovlp^us animals, the crocodile, cayman, manati, tor- 
toise, and Jicotea; the first on the coast, and the 
others in the rivers and lagoons. The perro Jibaro is 
the domestic dog restored to a state of nature. It be- 
comes fierce and carnivorous, though not so much so as 
the wolf of Europe ; never attacking man until pressed 
in the chase. Whatever be their original colour, they 
uniformly degenerate into a dirty black, with a very 
rough coat. In spite of the eflbrts mode to extirpate 
them, they increase in numbers, and do great damage 
among the cattle. The domestic cat, called the gala 
Jibaro, when it becomes wild, commits similar de- 
predations on the poultry yard, 'ilic most valuable 
of the domestic animals are the cow and pig. The 
sheep, goat, and ass are not in such general use, al- 
though within these few years the great jackass of the 
peninsula has been introduced with some success, for the 
purpose of breeding mules. The feathered race are re- 
markable for the beauty of their plumage $ but are far 
too numerous for separate notice. The rivers, though 
not large, are well supplied with excellent fish, as are 
the bays and inlets with the natives of the ileep. Oysters 
and other shell-fish are also numerous ; but of inferior 
quality, and adhere to the branches of the mangrove 
trees which surround the coast. Snakes of a large size 
are of rare occurrence, though some have been seen 10 
or 12 ft. long, and 7 or 8 in. in diameter. Of inSects the 
bee is turned to valuable account by the exportation of 
its wax, and the use made of its honey. The mosquito 
tribe arc troublesome, and the phosphorescent family are 
rem.irkable for the brilliancy of the coloured lights they 
exhibit. 

Vegetable Kingdom. -.-The forests are of vast ex- 
tent. Mahogany and other hard woods are indige- 
nous, and several sorts are well suited for ship-buiid- 
ing. The palm tribe are as remarkable for lieauty 
as utility; and of vines there is great variety, some 
of such strength as to destroy the largest of the forest 
trees In their parasitical embrace. The tropical fruits 
are plentiful and various ; of these the pine-apple, 
orange, and Its varieties, are the most highly valued. 
Of the alimentary plants, the plaiauo or plantain is by 
far the most important. Next in order come the 
sweet and bitter puca, the sweet root being eaten 
as a vegetable, and the bitter converted into bread 
after its poisonous Juice has been extracted. The sweet 
potato, the yam, and other farinaceous roots are also 
xnown, although not in such general use as in the Bri- 
tish West Indies. The maize or Indian com is indigen- 
ous, and in extensive use, the green leaves for fodder, 
under the name of mallqja ; and the grain in various 
forms for man and beast. Rice is cultivated in consi- 
derable quantity ; and a variety of beans, especially the 
garbanxo, so well known in the peninsula. Garden 
stuffr are scarcely known, except in the Havannah and 
other large towns, and there only in the dry season. The 
culture of flowers is still less attended to. 

Mineral Kingdom — The pursuit of the precious 
metals was the great object of the first discoverers, but 
if gold was found at all, it was probably in washing the 
sands of some of 4:he rivers, as no traces of the sup- 
posed mining oiicrations are now to be found. The gold 
and silver sent to Spain fnrni Cuba, Hayti, and Ja- 
maica, soon after the discovery and conquest of these 
islands, consisted, most likely, of the aeoumulations of 
the aborigines. In the course of the l7th centurv, the 
copper mines near Santiago, In the E. part of the island, 
were wrought with some success, but were abandoned 
upwards of 100 years ago, from the imperfect knowledge 
which then existed, of the art of extracting the metal 
from the ore. When the mines were abandoned, a large 
quantity of the mineral, amounting to several hundred 
tons, was left on the spot as wortliless, but having been 
subjected to analysis a few years am, by one of the 

{ iresent English proprietors,.it was found to be so rich 
n metal as amply to repay the expense of sending it 
to Swansea for smelting. In consequence of this dis- 
covery, the old workings were explored, and three dig- 
tinct companies have been formed for the purpose of 
renewing the mining operations on a scale of consi- 
derable magnitude. One of these, called the English 
Company, has been highly successful, employing 900 
minen and labourers, some of them slaves, t|lme emi- 
grantf from the Canaries, and some articleq/scrvants 
from Cornwall. Two powerfril steam engines have hn'ii 
erected by this company to assist in preparing the ord 
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for expertatlmi*; and fiOO beauts of burden, horses, mules, . 
and camels are constantly employed in transiiorting It to 
the place of shipment at Santiago. In the neighbourhood 
of Santa Clara, another copper-mine has been opened 
by an American company, but Its greater distance from 
the sea, and the smaller proportion of pure metal in a 
given quantity of ore, have hitherto prevented it from 
meeting with an equal degree of success. At first, the mi- 
neral of Santa Clara was sent to be smelted at N ew York ; 
but latterly, like tliat from Cobre, near Santiago, it has 
been shipp^ to the great smelting-houses in Wales. 
Coal of tolerable quality has been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Havannah, but though several pits 
have been opened, the means of internal communication 
are so imperfect, that English coal, carried out in the 
sugar ships as ballast, can still be sold at a cheaper rate. 
The coal of Cuba is highlv bituminous, and in some 
places degenerates into a form resembling the osphal- 
turn which is found in the pitch lake of Trinidad, and 
in various parts of Europe. The ships of the disco- 
verers were careened with this bitumen, which is often 
found near the coast in a semi-liquid state, like petro- 
leum or naphtha. Marbles and jaspiers, of various colours, 
and susceptible of a high polish, are found in many j»rts 
of Culw, and in its chief dependency, the Isle of Jnnes. 
The mineral waters of San Diego, Madringa, and Gu- 
anabiicao have obtained some celebrity, but with the 
exception of the last, which is within a few miles of 
the Havannah, they are difficult of access, and therefore 
not much resorted to. The temperature of the springs 
of San Diego is about 95° Fahr. ; the water is clear and 
transparent, causing nausea on the stomach, and ex- 
haling the foetid smell of rotten eggs. The analysis of a 
pound of water gives 10*5 grains of the sulphate of 
chalk, 1 grain of the hydro^lorate of magnesia, 1 of 
Che carbonate of magnesia, and *46 of sulphurated hy- 
drogen gas. The baths are used in cutaneous alTections, 
congestions of the lymphatic glands, scrofula, obstinato 
syphilis, suppressions of the menstrua, chronic diar- 
raoeas, strictures of the abdominal viscera, muscular 
contractions, and in various other disorders. 

PopvkUion. — There have been four regular censuses , 
of the population : the first in 1775, when it amounted to 
170,370; the second in 1791, 'when it was 272,140; the , 
third in 1817, when It was A51,998, and with transient 
persons, 6:10,980 ; and the fourth in 1827, 'when the per- 
manent pfipulatlon was 704,487, andjwith transient per- 
sons, 730,562. A filth census is now (1839) in progress, 
when it is supposed that the gross numbers will exceed 
900.000. According to the census of 1827, the population 
is divided as follows: — 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Whit» 

Froe poopls of colour 

Prao Negroes 

Negro and eolouxed slaves 

Ui8,6.13 

88.05(1 

83,904 

183,800 

148,398 

89,456 

85.076 

103,658 

311,051 

57,514 

4H.0HO 

886,948 

Total 

403,905 

800,588 

704 A87 


Education is at a very low ebb: in the whole Island 
there are only 222 schools. Of these, 129 are for white 
boys, and 79 mr white girls ; 6 fur coloured boys, and 8 
for coloured {rirls. They are attended by 6,025 white 
boys, 2,417 white girls; 460 coloured boys, and 180 
coloured girls. The proportion of free children, between 
5 and 15 years of age, at school, to those not at school, 
is supposed to be about 1 to 101 There is not. In the 
entire prov. of Puerto Principe, a single school for 


B art additional Is dandestlnelf exported from the 
censed ports, and otberwiseii In 1883 the customs 
returns gave a total export of 7,624,558 arrobas, or 
190,613,825 lbs. ; and in 1837 the expo^ according to 
the same returns, amounted to 9,060,053 arrobas, or 
226,501 ,355 lbs. ; to which, by adding l-4th port for the 
quantity clandestinely exported, the total export in 1887 
will be found to amount to the prodigious sum of 
283,126,605 lbs., or 126,400 tons 1 
'ilie culture of coffee has advanced with equal or evoi 
greater rapidhy. In 1800 there were but 80 plantations 
in the island ; In 1817 there were 779 ; aiid in 1887 there 
were no fewer than 2,0^, of at least 40,000 trees each 1 
The low prices of cofliee that have since generally pr^ 
▼ailed seem to have checked this astonishing progress. 
But in 1837 the custom-house returns show on export of 
no less than 2,133,567 arrobas, or of 03,339,175 lbs., to 
which, as in the case of sugar, considerable additions 
must be made to get the true exports. 

Tobacco is Indigenous In Cuba, and its excellent 
quali^ is celebrated in all parts of the world. It is, 
however, said to be seldom profitable to the planter; 
but we doubt this, as its export, and, consequently, cul- 
ture, have largely Increased. In 1826 the export of 
cigars amount^ to only 197,194 lbs., whereas it hod 
increased, in 1887, to 792,438 lbs. The culture of cot- 
ton and Indigo is very much on the decline. Indian 
<x>m, rice, beans, plantains, and even wheat, are raised 
for the consumption of the Inhatfitants ; but not In suf- 
ficient quantities for the demand, so that flour is an 
Important article of importation. Cattle have become 
extremely numerous, being estimated at about 1,2(10,000 
head; and hides form an important arUcle of export. 
Horticulture Is very little attended to. 

Jl/afitf/ac/«rf>s.— Of these the most important are the 
making of sugar, molasses, and rum, the preparation 
of coffee, the making of cigars, the bleaching of wax, and 
the manipulation of the minor staplet of the island. 

Internal Communication. — The means of communi- 
cation between the interior and the coast are very im- 
perfect. 'llie common roads are badly constructed, and 
during the rainy season are In general impassable for 
wheel-carriages. The evil Is diminished by the long 
and narrow form of the island, which enables the plant- 
ers to bring their produce to a place of shipment with- 
out any very long land Journey. The number of coast- 
ing vessels Is in consequence considerable, and in 1839 
the island possessed 13 8team-boa(8. There are also 
three steam ferry-boats plying in the hartiour of the 
Havannah, a steam drcd^ng-roachine for cleaning it, 
and a steam tow-boat for carrying tlie punts l<^ed with 
the mud of the harbour out to sea. A line m railroad, 
the first of any consideration which has yet been laid 
down In any part of the W. Indies, vfras opened in 1838, 
connecting the Havannah with one of the most import- 
ant sugar districts, and having its inland terminus at the 
town of Gulnes, 46 m. distant. The other points at 
which it touches are Almcndares, Dejucal, San Felipe, 
and Melena. The capital employed in its construction 
was obtained by means of a loan negotiated in London. 
Its nominal amount was 450,460/., but having been taken 
at 75 per cent, its actual produce was 337,837/. lOt., bear- 
ing 6 per cent, interest, witli a 2 per cent, sinking ftmd, 
which ought to extinguish the capital in 1860. The gross 
reduce for the first month alter ft was opened was 36,000 
ois., of which 24,000 arose from the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, 10,000 from the freight of produce, and 2,000 for 
the transit of goods going mland from the Havannah. 
Several branches have been proposed for connecting 


to juld that they are inadmissible at the white schools. 1838 a c^pany was form^ for constructing a 

Of those who pay for their own education, there are railway between (^denas and Soledad do Bemba, which, 
3,265 white boys, 1,557 white girls; 371 coloured boys, if ^caijl^ into eflbct, would prptebly afterwards be 
.ind 142 coloured girls. Of those taught gratuitously extended m as to rommunicate with the Havannah and 
by the masters, there are 672 white noys, 363 white railroad at Bejucal. , 

girls ; 71 coloured boys, and 28 coloured rfrls. Of those Curre^. — Paper money is unknown. The coins in 
who have the expense of their education defrayed by Spanish doubkxms or ounces, which are a legri 

patriotic societies, tlierc are 340 white boys, and 200 tender for 17 hard dollars, and at the exchange of 8^ 
white ifirlB. Of those educated by public subscription, per cent, are worth Zl. 10s. lOd. ; also the sul^visions 
or by local taxation, there are 1,758 white bovs, ^ of these doubloons, the half being 8 4dols. ; the quarter, 
white girls ; 18 coloured boys, and 10 coloured girls. 4 2 dols.; the eighth, 2 1 dols. ; and the sixteenth, 1^ doU 
No tlavCy n^ro or coloured^ is admitted or admiuible Mexican and Columbian doubloons, or ounces, are als# 
into any qftm schools of the iUand, In circulation, and are legal tender for 16 hard dollars. 

Agriculture. — The raising of sugar and coffee con- equal to 8/. 6s. Sd. ; they are sometimes in demand for 
stltutes by far the most important branch of industry exportation, at a premium. Their aliquot parts are 
carried on in Cuba. The culture of both these greiU worth eight, four, two, and one dollar respectively. Of 
staples has advanced with extraordinary rapidity, espe- silver coins, the Spanish pillar dollar is worth 4s. 8rf., 
dally since 1809, when thejports of the Island were freelv utd is onlv legal tender at its nominal worth ; but It is 
opened to foreigners. l%e principal export of both generally in demand for export, at a premium of from 
articles takes place from the Havannah ; and the export 2 to 5 per cent. Mexican, United states, and South 
of sugar from that city, which In 1760 amounted to American dollars, are also legal tender at their nume- 
about 5,000,000 lbs., had increased in 1800 to above rical value, and are occasionally in demand, at a trifting 

40.000. 000 lbs., in 1820 to above 100,000,000 lbs., and may premium. For small payments, the coins in circulation 
at present amount to from 110 to 120 million Ibs.l Ac- are the four, two, one and half real pieces, which are 
cordlnSto the custom-house returns, the exports of equal to the half, quarter, eighth, and sixtew^ of a 
sugar ^om the entire Island amounted, in 1827, to dollar respectively. 

196.000. 000 lbs. ; but it is ascertained that at least l-4th Trade. — I'hc ports of the island licensed for foreign 
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.trad* an tho Uttvamub, Saati^ de Cuba, Puerto Prin- I and Mansanlllo. We subjoin some tabular statements 
clpe, MaitMUcaSi TrlnidadU Baracoa, Gibara, Cienfiie^, | as to the trade of Cuba hi 1834, 1835, and 1836 : — 


Abstract Aooovmt of the Import and Export Trade of the Island of Cuba, for the Years 1834, 1836, and 1836. 


I IMI>ORT8. 

EXPORTS. 1 

LIqttUs 

PravWans 

SplMa. - 

Fruits • 

Bnmr,olianw,Ae. • 
Fish 

VariOMsrUclM 

Cottons 

WooOans 

linans 

Fun - * 

EUlks 

Woods 

Metals 

Various artlelas 
GoUInqwoto 

SUver in ditto 

18M. 

1835. 

1836. 

In staple vroductlona 
oftheistand ^ 

In brnluand precioos 
metals 

In products of fbraign 
pmrts 

Gold In tp^io 

Silver in ditto 

Silver In bars 

Balance bi Avow of 
Imporu 

1834. 

1885. 

18.16. 

Osflsrt. 
Ij^76fia8 S 
l,4Sl,30ft 6 
71, tot 1 
181,717 0 
S,(i68,0S4 0 
i,309,e88 8 
878,700 1 
851,804 8 
1,804,477 8 
898,856 6 
1,748,378 7 
38.1,695 6 
469,081 0 
813A47 6 
1,658,363 0 
3,839,080 6 
663,800 7 
814,940 6 


MkaUtrt. 
8,074A88 -1 
1,168,839 8 
8^646 8 
816,658 3 
3^74,548 4 
995,857 7 
483,396 7 
888,940 4 
8,358,809 4 
453,880 8 
8,.138A63 7 
487,595 1 
397,653 7 
97.1,779 0 
1,613,688 0 
4,109,880 5 
493,986 1 
875,356 0 

DoUaf$. 

6| 

1,188,699 7 

1,895,643 6 
78,840 41 
898,079 Sj 
8,1.18 0 

DoUars, 

11,791,919 3 

849/166 8ft 

1,985,961 8 
49^18 6 
917370 4ft 
3,878 0 

Dottats. 

18389366 5 

1303,499 Oft 

1,865,179 .1 
86,481 0 
1,061,848 Oft 

15,454^87 

4,588/114 3ft 

14389,448 8 

7375/106 Oft 

16345,908 3 

IfilbflVi 7 


Sn,048A4t 6 

88,804,948 84 

83,981,851 8 

80/148,441 6 1 

88,804,948 8ft 1 83,9ia,851 8 


Vessels employed in the Trade of the Island. 



1884. 

IS 

15. 

1836. 1 


Entered. 

Sailed. 

Entered. 

Sailul. 

Entered. 

Sailed. | 

Spanish • • - 

American - • 

RnRilsli 

French . • • 

German - - 

Flemish and Ootch„ 

Hnsslan, Swadish, Ihd Danish - 
Italian ... 
Portugueae . . • 

Hsjtlaa • - • 

797 

945 

113 

58 

48 

84 

85 

13 

8 

1 

717 

910 

luo 

68 

.15 

.18 

27 

10 

3 

1 

788 

1,18.1 

187 

45 

46 

51 

84 

13 

11 

607 

1389 

180 

45 

59 

45 

81 

18 

5 

744 

1,885 

1K6 

47 

46 

48 

3t 

15 

16 



8336 

1,917 i 

1 8,iG8 

1,916 

8, .157 

8,8.11 1 


Principal Articles of Import and Export. 


1 IMPORTS. 


iKXPOKTS. 1 

Flour • - barrels 

Jerked liecf . .arrobas 
Bacon sSdham - » 

Salted meat • tiarrris 

CodMi - • onuiios 

Butter and lord • — 

RIm - • ^ 

Candles; tallow • — 

Ditto; apermacetl — 

1834. 

1835. 1 1836. 

Rum - - pll»es 

SuKur . • arrobas 

(^ull'ue • . — 

\Vb» ■ - — 

MoloMes • - lihds. 

Tobacoo In leaf - arrobas 

Ditto in cigars . lbs. 

16.14. 

18.15. 

1636. 

141394 Oft 
889,844 0 
46,141 Oft 
>5,186 Oft 
78377 Oft 
31,678 0 
854,899 0 
560,657 Oft 
90,184 Oft 
6,966 0| 

17.1/)83 Ufti 161346 0 
800,681 Oft 639,739 Oft 
44,684 UJ 3.1,964 Oft 
8,304 Oft 13,118 Oft 
876,884 of 396374 Oft 
38,914 ir 36,184 0 
890,528 Oft 180,835 Oft 
589,481 01 748367 M 
68,816^ 63,893^ 
5,758 Oil 850373 Oft 

7V,9M) 0 
7357,208 4 
1,K17,.115 0 
144,810 6 
9.KI317 4 
8583.16 8 
985,564 0 

53>5 Oft 
6,716300 0 
1,416,014 09 
.11364 0 
109,23.1 0 
125,302 Oft 
346,675 0 

3,K6S 0 
8365,966 0 
1,610,441 Oft 
84,856 «>ft 
109349 U| 
888319 03 

1 518,448 0* 


REVENUE. 


Dutlea on imports « - • “ • 1 

Ditto exports • - * 

iKi/Lf-C. 

4,405314 1 
698,971 5 
3,847.446 1ft 

4,791,777 3 
634.856 .1ft 

M)oUars. 

8,945,734 74 

Dottars, 

Dntlos on Imports • ... 

DlUo exports • - ... 

Decrease. 

Tcnltarial rsnts, and other branches not emnprised in the balence - 

3371,149 1 

8,797,188 74 

148358 0 

Duties on imparls ... 

Ditto oanorts . ... 

5/)17,217 41 
726,576 Oft 


Incrcasp. 

Tcrritorlationts, and other branches not comprised In (he balance . 

3,583,478 5 

9,867,866 8 ! 

470383 84 


In 1837 the value ol the Imports amounted to 22,940,357 
doUars, and that of tne exports to 20,346,407 1| dollars. 
The value of the cotums imported was 3,233,120 dollars ; 
that of woollens, 576,178: linens, 2,881,999; and silks, 
516,484 dollars. The principal exports in 1837 were 
9,060,0534 arrobas sugar, val. 7.927,546 dollars ; 2,133,567| 
arrobas oo^, value 2,133,567 dollars; 114,975| hogs- 
heads molasses, value 718,098 dollars ; tobacco, value 
560,^ dollars: and 792,4384 pounds of cigars, value 
1 ,267,496 dollars. Of the to^ value of the imports in 1837, 

1.378.962 dollars were imported from Great Britain, and 

6.646.963 dollars from the U. States, the exports to these 
countries being in about tho same proportion. This 
great preponderance of the U. States in the trade with 
Cuba is ascrlbable principally, perhaps, to their greater 
proximity and supenor facilities for supplying the plant- 
ers with provisions and lumber; but it is, no doubt, owing 
also, in a very considerable degree, to the U. States being 
the prindpai market for the sugar, coflbe, and other staple 
productions of Cuba, whereas these are almost wholly 
shut out of our markets by the h^h discriminating du- 
ties Ifoposed in fovour of our own colonies. Heime it is 
that the greater part of our trade with Cuba, as well as 
that with Brasil, W to be carried on indirectly, and at a 
comparMive disadvantage. 4 


Slaves, a most Important article of import, are not 
noticed in the above tables. The number annually 
introduced into the island has been variously estimated 
Id from 40,000 to 20,000 ; the smaller number being most 
probably nearest the mark. 

The extraordinary increase of the pop. and of the 
sUmlo articles of export from Cuba, is, no doubt, ascr.b- 
able to a variety of causes. Of these, the most im- 
portant unquestionably has been tho breuking up of the 
old colonial monopoly that so long pressed down Che 
industry bf the island, and the establisnment in its stead 
of a liberal commercial system. A good deal of the late 
rapid increase in the cultivation of sugar and coffee may 
also be ascribed to the continued importation of slaves, 
and to the consequent abundant supply of the species of 
lidmur necessary in this department. The extraordinary 
fertility of the soA, and the proximity of all iiarts to tlie 
sea, are also important considerations. The fertility of 

g reat part of Cuba is unequalled, perliaps, except by the 
est parU of Hayti and Guiana. And taking these cir. 
cumstances into account, and adverting to the foct that 
the portion of the surface at present under cultivation is 
not supposed to amount to l^rcent. of Its wbolg|extent. 
It will at once be seen that Cuba might not onl Vumish 
vastly ineretied supplies of sugar and coffee, but that 
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lilie mlAt dfo, wire lier oapabtHtln moderately de- 
veloped, eupply more than double her present pop. with 
all sorts of necessaries. 

The usual commission chareed by merchants on the 
sale of goods is 5 per cent., with a del credere of 2| per 
cent, if the sales are on credit and guaranteed, and a 
further commission of percent for the returns, whe- 
ther in bills or produce. On purchases the commission 
is per cent, and a further 2| per cent, if drawn for in 
bills of exchange. For procuring freight 5 per cent, is 
charged, and ^ for insuring the amount. For ad«’ances 
of money the rate jis 5 per cent, when no other commis- 
sion is chargeable. Bill business is done at various rates, 
IVom 1 to ^ percent, according to its magnitude. These 
are the rates of the foreign houses : those of the Spanish 
and Creole merchants are generally higher. There is 
no obstacle whateverito the establishment of foreigners as 
merchants in the island. The law says that those who are 
naturalised in Spain ^ay freely carry on trade with the 
same rights and obligations as the natives of the kingdom, 
and that those who have not been naturalised, or have a 
legal domicile, may still carry on trade under the regu- 
lations stipulated in the treaties in force between the 
Tps|)ective governments ; and in default of such conven- 
tional regulations, the same privileges are to bo conceded 
as those enjoyed by Spaniards carrying on trade in the 
country of which such foreigners are natives. In prac- 
tice this last condition is not much attended to ; as fo- 
reigners are allowed to establish themselves as mer- 
chants without any inquiry as to the rights or privileges 
enjoyed by Spaniards in the country they come from. 
As to manufacturers and mechanics, the only difficulty 
that can arise regards their religion. On entering the 
island every stranger is required to find security in the fol- 
lowing terms : — ** 1 am responsible and become security 
in every case for the person and conductor.^. B., arrived 
from C. in the ship Ii. ; binding myself to present him, 
if called on by the government, and to conduct him at 
my expense to any pliice that may be designated.*' This 
security is easily obtained, and, in fact, encouragement is 
given to mechanics and white pc'opic of all classes to 
settle in the island. After landing. It is only necessary to 
apply for a letter of domicile, and to present a certificate 
that the applicant is of a respectable character, and pro- 
fesses the Uom. Cath. religion. Free coloured people, 
however, by a royal order of 12th March, 1H37, are pro- 
hibited from tanaing under any pretence whatever ; and 
so rigorously is this order enforced, that such persons, 
though acting as seamen, are, on their arrival, taken out 
of the vessels In which they have come, and are kept in 
custody till her departure, when they are compelled to pro- 
ceed again on board, and leave the island. A negotiation 
has been opened by Great Britain with the Spanish go- 
vernment for the purpose of obtaioing a relaxation of 
this order in favour of the black and coloured inhab. of 
Che British W. Indies ; but as yet the object has not been 
obtained. The business of a broker is exercised under a 
ro>al license, and no foreimer is eligible to the office 
unless ‘naturalised in the form prescribed by law. In 
every commercial town a certain number pnly Is allowed, 
corresponding with the pop. and trade of the place. In 
the great cities, the business of merchant is often com- 
bined with that of planter ; and sometimes, also, the 
importing merchant Kems a shop or store when he sells 
his goods retail. The foreign merchants are ge- 
nerally regarded as transient visiters, who go there Tor 
the purpoBB of accumulating such a fortune as may 
enable them to live with some degree of comfort in their 
own country. As a ejass they are not considered wealthy, 
but they are almost all in the foil enjoyment of credit. 
The mercantile capital, as well as the proprlctaiy w^th 
of the Island, may be sold to bb concentrated in the hands 
of the Creoles. When the emigrants from the peninsula 
make fortunes in the island, they seldom think of return- 

flave Trade. ^Mr.Tumbull, who visited Cuba in 1838- 
39, from whose work several of the details In this article 
have been derived, estimates the annual average number 
of slaves imported at about 28,000. He affirms that the 
trade is protected by the Spanish government for the 
purpose of retaining the island more securely in her 
^tnollc majesty's obedience, and contends that the 
landed proprietors, whose estates are folly peopled with 
slaves, have an interest directly opposed to it, because, 
if the trade were abolished, their slave property would 
immediately be doubled or trebled in value, a seasoned 
•lave, who can be sold for 1,000 pr 1,200 dollars at New 
Orleans, being not worth more than 500 or 400 dollars 
at the Havaniiab. Mr. Turnbull proposes, for the sup- 
pression of the tradb, to give to the courts of mixra 
commission, established at the Havannah and Hio de 
Jandro, under the existing treaties with Spain and 
Brasil, the power of carrying the laws of those countries 
int(^flbct by adjudging to imported Africans their free- 
doiAfter being landod in the country. As the Spar.lsh 
and mraxilian governments profess the strongest desire 
to oboUih the trade, they could not well object to the 


necessary extension of the powers of the mixed courts 
already estabitshed In their territory. Since the dote of 
the treaty negotiated with Spain in 1885, giving to En- 
glish cruisers the rpower of seising Spanish vessels, and 
carrying them before the mixed courts for condemn- 
ation, when found equipped for the trade, although 
without aiw slaves on board, the dealers resorted to 
the flag or Portugal for protection, so that, from 1836 
to 1839, it became the practice for slavers to obtain a 
fictitious change of registry, in order to avoid the risk 
created by the equipment dauie of the Spanish treaty. 
Portugal having refosed to agree to a similar treaty, a 
law was jMSsed by the British parliament in 1839, sub- 
jecting Portuguese vessels to search, seixure, and con- 
demnation, if found by our cruisers equipp^ for the 
slave trade in the manner described in our treaties with 
other European powers. The dealers have since success- 
fully retorted to the flag of the U. States, trusting to the 
known Jealousy of the right of search for a temporary 
protection. As long as any one government refoses to 
accede to the general league proposod by England for the 
universal abolition of the trade, it is to be feared that the 
enormous profits derived from it will Induce the dealers 
to persevere, unless deprived of a market by some such 
method as that proposed by Mr. Turnbull. 

Revenue. — l^e greater part of that portion of the 
public revenue which is levM at the custom-house is de- 
rived from duties on Importation. If the goods imported 
be of foreign origin and have arrived from Spain under 
the national flag, the duty is fixed at lOi per cent, ad 
valorem^ and, in some special cases, 134 per cent. If of 
foreign origin and imported from a formm country, but 
in Spanish vessels, the ad valorem duty n 14^ per cent, 
and In some cases 18^ ; but if the goods be Imported not 
only from a foreign country but under a foreign flag, the 
duty ad valorem is 21|, and in some cases 274 per cent. 
There is always to be added a supplementary duty of 3 
per cent on ttie value of the goqils, besides the duty 
called the halanxa of 1 per cent, on the gross amount of 
the duties previously ascertained. If the goods be of 
.S|iani8h origin, and arrive direct from Spain under the 
national flag, they are liable only to a duty of 64 per cent 
ad valorem t but if such Spanish goods should be brought 
from Spain In foreign vessels, the duty would be 144, and 
in some cases I84 per cent On exports of goods the pro- 
duce of tlie islann, the duty is fixed at per cent a<f 
valorem^ if their destination be a Spanish port, and if 
the vessel bear a Spanish register. If the destination be 
foreign and the vessel Spanish, the duty is 44 per cent., 
and if vessel and destination Ih: both foreign, 64. In cat:h 
of these cases there is to be added the balance duty of 1 

S ier cent, determined by the amount of the export 
luties. In every case of import, as well as cxpdrt, the 
value is fixed as far as that is possible by the tariff j but 
in many cases the applicability of the specified duty to 
specific articles must necessarily remain to be fixed hy 
the custom-house officers. The most material deviation 
from the ad valorem duties is in the case of flour, 
which, independent of the war contribution, if of the 
produce of Spain, and imported in Sttanish vessels, is 
liable to a duty of 2 doll, per barrel ; but If imported in 
foreign vessels, 6 doll, per barrel. If the flour be foreign 
and the flag national, the duty is 84 doll. ; but if flour 
and flag be both foreign, the duty is T>4 doll. 

In these cases also, the balanza duty of 1 per cent, is 
to bo added. On tobacco exported in foreign vessels, 
with a foreign destination, the duty is 124 per cent. ; in 
Spanish vessels, with a foreign destination, 64 ; and in 
Spanish vessels to a Spanish port, 24. On the precious 
metals there is an export duty only. If Spain be not the 
place of destination. On gold It is U, and on silver 24 
per cent. The export duty on sugar is 3 reals per box. 
If shipped in a Spanish, and 4 reals if in a foreign 
vessel. The articles admissible, free of duty, are iron 
sugar-kettles, lron*or copper clarifiers, steam engines 
and machinery for sugar-works, and the parts of it that 
may be required for future re)ialrs ; also, mills for clean- 
ing rice, the Roville plough, stallions, and marcs. The 
articles exportable, free of duty, are green fruits, 
lime juice, and syrup, whatever their destination. There 
is also an excepnon in favour of the precious metals, if 
entered for exportation to the peninsula. The crown 
revenues of the island are, Ist, the rentae maHtimat^ 
including duties on imports, exports, and tonnage, and 
some municipal duties ; '2d, impuestat interioree^ in- 
cludiog a tax on home manufactures, a consum^fon 
duty on butchers' meat, the composition levied from 
huduters and hawkers, the sale of papal bulls and 
stamp paper, the profits derived from the lottery, and 
an impost on cock-fights ; 3d, deductions from the ec- 
clesiastical revenues; 4th, personal deductions from 
the pay of public functionaries, including the price of 
exemption from military service ; 5th, miscellaneous 
rercipts, including the produce of the sale of royal 
lauds, the rents of vacant livings and unclaimed estates, 
and the produce of vendible offices ; and 6th, casual 
receipts, including deposits, confiM‘atlonf,douUions. ani 
Uu 4 
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wrrturt. Tho ttrfitorld revenue, «nd the produce of 
the other Ceacet * 00 ! exhibited la. the ofllelal retumi of 
the beliBMa, aioouiitod, at an average of the five jrefri 
ending with MST. to 8,485.998 dollan. In 1833, they 
#ere 8M,185 doflarB i in 1834, 8347.446 doUari ; in 
1835, 8371,149 dollan ; in 1886. 3,69 i.472 dollars 1 md in 
1887, 8387390 dollars. The whole revenues of jflje 
hds^, Id an average of tlie five years ending with 1^, 
•Mounted to 8,94M81 dollan a year. Of this sum, the 
duties formed 61 per cent. ; the internal taxes, j 
89f per cent. ; the ecclesiastical deductions, U per cent, j ; 
the personal deductions, ^ per cent. ; the miscellaneous 
revenues, 9| per cent. ; md the mu^ revenues, 10* per 
cent. To show the eflhcc of the dlflhrent duties to , 
which two vessels would be liable, the one a Spaniard, 
the other a foreigner,— let us suppose them to arnve with 
equal burdens of 800 tons each ; that they bring mixed 
cargoes of the same description of goods, which they 
discharge at the Havannoh ; and that they receive their 
mixed cargoes in all reapers similar to each other. In 
that case the foreign vessel would have to pay : — 

IkOuf$» 

For tonnage duaa, at 12 lealt per ton, with the addition of 
Ipcv^t. orbalanaa • • • - . 454 4 

For the dredging machine at 1* real per ten • . 47 5 

For wharf dim, at 10 reala per 100 tom per day, auppodog 
thatadaysareneeewuy . • • 80 0 

For the eiutom<houM charon on the vUt of entry (If the 
■hip had baen In ballwt, tliia avtiele would havo naan re. 
duced one half) .... 

For ainiatanee In diicharfdng,'at the rate of 5} doll, per day 
For aneatraotofthemanlfeat ... 

For the euaiom<houie clearanoe viilt (If the ihlp had aailed 
In ballaat, thb would have been reduced one hiUf ) 

For the cocuet of the outward cargo . • ' 

For tile eueket Mimp .... 

For a traniilatlon of the manlmt . ' - 

For the cnutom>hauae offlcera* Sm (If In ballaat, tbU diaige 
would be 8 dollar*) .... 

For the caiiMln of the port ... 

For lighthouae dim .... 

Fora “ 


54 
44 0 
1 0 

5 4 

ao 
8 2 
12 0 

50 
6Q 
4 0 

r government leea . . • . >40 

For bill of health - . . .80 

For the vialt of the health offleer - . .20 

Total 

On the other hand, supposing the vessel to have been 
Spanish, she would have had to pay — 

Mlart, 

For tonnage dim, at 5 reala per ton, with the addition of 1 
Tier cent, of balanra ■ ... MO .7 

For wharf due*, at the rate of 8 reala i>er 100 ton* per day, 
■uppiMlng, os before, that 8 dnya are nereaeary . . IS 0 

The cnargea^ur the dredging machine and the other Itema 
arc the aame on SpanUh aa on foreign vesaela, amounting 


SpanlHl 

In Uie auppoaed eaae to 


Total - . . . .’MiS 0 

Aa the cliatgea on the foreign veaael amounted to > 645 I 

It follnwa, that tha diitlnetion in favour of the national 
flog amounta to ... . . 977 ] 

Government. — As respects its civil Jurisdiction, Cuba 
is divided into two provs., the Huvannah being the ct^). 
of the one, and Santiago of the other. The captain- 
general, governor, or supreme nillitarv chief of the island, 
is, at tho same time, civil governor of the W. prov. ; but, 
except in military matters, the governor of the E. prov. 
is perfectly independent* of the captain-general, and is 
responsible only to the court of Madrid. The island is 
also divided into three military divisions— a western, 
central, and eastern ; tbo chiefs of which are, of course, 
subordinate to the captain-general. The royal court 
{HetU Attdieneia) of Puerto Principe, of which the cap- 
totn-generai is the ex qffMo president, has the supreme 
jurisdiction in ail civil and criminal adalrs. In the prin. 
clpalitles there are Agfuntamientog^ and in the rural dis- 
tricts Jneces Pedaneo*^ who combine the exercise of 
judicial functions with those of police commissioners, &c. 
( TwnbHllt p. 848.) 

PoUtfeal Itf^Mrianee. — It Is not eaiy to exaggerate the 
political importance of Cuba. Her tlie, geogranhirel 
position, and the situation, great strength, and admirable 
iiorbodl' of the Havonnah, render her, 'as it were, the 
mistress of the Oulph of Mmco. No wonder, thermore, 
tliat her possession, and the nature of the government 
to which she Is subject, should be objects of intmise 
interest to the U. States, and also to Great Britain and 
other oommerdal nations. On the whole. It would seem 
to bo most for the common advantage of the commercial 
world, that Cuba should continue, as at present, de-^ 
pendmt aa Spain, or that she should become independent. 
So long as sne remains under Spain, there is but little 
risk orher natural capabilities being turned to the pre 
judioe either of commerce in general, or of that of 
any particular state. But tiiere is good reason to fear 
that it would be very much the reverse, were Cuba to 
come into the possession of the U. States, or of any of the 
great European powers. Instead of ministering exclu- 
sively to the wasti of a great and growing commerce, 
she might then be converted into an important military 
otatioB, Mid .lie employed as a basis for warlike oper- 
aUonft tlurt peuld not be carried on witliout great i^ury 
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to the trade of the iveiteni waldi Now that tho portg 
of Cuba are open to the shlpsKif all iiadega, and that 
emigrants from all countries may frea^ raH^ to her, 
she would gain comparatively little teCinning inde- 
pendent, and might lose a good deal. Fortonateiy. thhre 
Is in Cuba a larjro white population j but in the event of 
the question of Independence being agitated, it would, 
most probably, be split into Ikctions, some of which 
might endeavour to strengthen themselves by resorting 
to the assistance of the slaves. The maintenonoe of the 
existing political arrangements would, therefore, seem to 
be for the advantage, as well of Cuba as of the com- 
mercial world. At the same time, it is clear that the 
suppression of the slave trade, by checking the rapid 
increase of blacks, would materially cemtribute to the 
security of the Island ; and is probably, Indeed, the best 
means that could be devised to guarantee Cuba against 
the greatest of all tho evils by which It Is possible she 
should be assailed— a successful, or even partially suc- 
cessful, slave insurrection. {Cuqdro e§tadistioo de ia Jwia 
de Cuba^ correspondienie al joo de 1827; Humboldt, 
Ettai Slutietique i TumbtUPs Cuba, paulm.) 

CUBAGUA, an island in the Canobeah Sea, belong- 
ing to Venezuela, between the coast of Cumana, and the 
island of Margarita, and formerly celebrated for its pearl 
flshenr. 

CuCKFIELlX a market-town and par. of England, 
CO. Sussex, rape Lewes, the town being In a commanding 
situation, on the high road from London to Brighton, 84 
m. S. from tho former, and 13 m. N. frurn the latter. 
Area of par., 10,600 acres : pop. 0 / do., 2,686. It is a neat 
little town. Tho church, a spacious structure, has a 
lofty imire , covered with wooden shingles, that have as- 
sumed the colour and appearance of blue slate. It has 
a free grammar school, founded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. 

CUCUTA (formerly Roeario, or San Jose de Cucedti), 
an Inl. town of New Granada, prov. Pamplona, near the 
border of Venezuela, 28 m. N.N.E. Pamplona ; lat. 7^ 
37' N., long. 79° IV W. Its situation is extremely plea- 
sant ; it is well-built, neat, and clean ; streets paved, 
with currents of water running through them. The 
par. church is celebrated as the place in which the first 
congress was hold, and the constitution of Colombia 
formed, in 1820. It Is of Moorish architecture, and con- 
tains a respectable copy of one of Raphaels Madonnas, by 
a Mexican artist. {Mod. Trav. xxv^ 966, 967.; Diet. 

^JDD ALORE, a marlt. town of Hindostan, Carna- 
160 5 { ric, S. div. Arcot, and one of the most extensive and ih>- 
pulous towns in the S.of India, 86 m. S.S.E. Madras ; lat. 
11043 ' 24"N.,Iong. 790 40' B. It is naturally strong, being 
enclosod between two arms of the Pannaur. Streets 
broad, and it contains many houses of the better class. 
N. the Pannaur is a suburb called the New Town, with 
a large Portuguese church, and some handsome Euro- 
pean dwelling-houses and other buildings ; and*b(‘yond 
this is a largo and. beautifolly situated edifice, formerly 
the residence of the chief-governor of the British settle, 
meiits on this coast. Some English looms have been 
established in this town, and a paper manufactory. Cud. 
dalore was taken by the British m 1760, but obliged to 
surrender to the French in 1782. It was restored to the 
British in 1796. ( Hamilton, L 460. ) 

CUDDAFAH (6’r^a, mercy), an inl. town of Hlndos- 
tan, presld. Madras, on the banks of the Cuddapah river, 
607 ft. above the sea, 120 m. N. W. Madras. Itnas a mud 
fort, containing the palace of the former nabobs, now 
converted into a court of justice, and a prison for both 
debtors and felons. Cuddapah is not a place of much 
trade ; It was the capi of an indep. Patan state, which 
survived the destruction of the other Deccany kingdoms t 
a great deal of sugar and jaghery is made in its viclulty. 
{Hammon, 1. 46^ 

CUENCA, a city of Spain, cap. prov. same name, 
on a high mountain, between two others higher still, 
and separated from them by the deep beds of the Jucar 
and the Huecar rivers, near their confluence ; 86 m. 
E.S.E. Madrid, 136 m. S.W. Saragossa. Pop. 8,670. 
It Is surrounded by uncommonly high walls, and its 
streets are extremriy steep, crooked, and narrow. It 
has 7 gates ; 6 bridges over the Huecar and 2 over the 
Jucar, one of the latter being of very superior con. 
struction. Cuenqa it the see of a bishop, and the resl- 
Jddenee of the principal authorities of the brov., and con- 
~toins a vast cathedral built by Alphonso IX. in the I2th 
century} a fine episcopal palace; 14 parish churches; 
13 convents, some of them built on predplces overhang- 
ing the river, and containing paintings of great merit ; 
8 colleges, and an ecclesiastical seminary ; 2 hospitals for 
the sick , and 1 for foundlings ; a public granary, and several 
public fountains. It has some fabrics of paper and wool. 
The latter were formerly much more considerable 
^ present ; and the town was also much more populoua 
ana important. It is the native country of the piAter 
Salmeron, and of the famous Jesuit Molina. Cilnca 
was given in dowry by the Moorish kiiig of Seville. 
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Ben Abut, ‘with hit daughter Zaida, to Alphonco VI. 
kluff of Cafltlle, when he left the cloiaters to succeed 
his brother In 1072. The Moors again retook It, but it 
WHS finally wrested (Vom them In 1176. {MHUmo j Diet, 
Ovogr. Univ.) 

Cuenca, an ink town of Ecuador, ckp. prov. same 
name, in a spacious plain, nearly 9,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, 106 m. S. Quito ; lat. *JP 66' S., long. 79® 
12' W. Pop. 20,000 ? of whom about 3,000 are Indians. 
Its streets are broad and straight ; but the houses are 
low, and built of unburnt brick. It contains a cathedral, 

2 par. churphes, several monasteries, a college, and an 
hospital: has manufactures of confectionary, cheese, 
hats, &c. ; and some trade in these, together with grain, 
cinchona, bark, and other productions of its vicinity. Its 
rlimate is tcni]^ratc as to heat, but it is subjioct to vio- 
lent storms. A little to the S. Is the Mountain of FarquI. 
chosm by the French astronomers for their meridian in 
1742. In its neighbourhood there are several remains 
of the works of the Peruvian incas. 

CUEVAS, a town of Spain, Granada, 61 m. N.R. 
Almcria. Pop., Including its dependencies, 9,600. It is 
almost surrounded by the river Almanzor, and there are 
between the town and the Mediterranean, about 8 m. 
distant, a number of very deep caverns in the mountains, 
supposed to have been opened by the Moors, in search of 
minerals or water : from these the town takes its niune. 
It contains a church, a convent, and a public granary. 
There is a castle on the coast, and a small Island belong- 
ing to the town. 

CULIACAN (an. Huefcolhuacan, Mex.), an inland 
town of Mexico, state of Sonora, on the right bank of 
the river of the same name, 106 m. E.S.E. Cinaloa, and 
170 S.E. El Fuerte. Fop. (1835) 11,000. It IsadcpOt 
for goods passing to and from the port of Guayinas, on 
the Gulph of California. During the S|ianish nile it was 
the cap. of a prov. The rountry around is said, by Mr. 
Ward, to be well watered and highly productive. 

CDI.JiEN, a marlt. royal, and pari. bur. of Scotland, 
oo. Eanif, on .an eminence at the mouth of a little rivulet, i 
12 m. W. Banff. Fop. 1 ,200. Though an ancient burgh, the 
present town is comparatively new, the old town having 
IxH'n sup(‘rseded, and the site on which it stood enclosed 
within the park of ('ullen House, the splendid mansion , 
of the Earl of Scafleld. The linen manufacture, so com- 
incm on all the E. coast of Scotliuid N. of Dundee, has 
found its W'ay to Cullen, but is there carried on to an 
liieonsiderablc extent. The iiihab. engage in the herring 
lishery, and in that of cod, skate, ling, and haddock, 
which abound on their shores ; so that dried or cured 
fish form their chief export. The harbour is bad, imd 
the town, on the whole, nut fiourishing. 

Cullen unites with Banff, Inveriiry, Kintore, and 
Peterkcad, in returning a mem. to the H. of C. Regis- 
tered electors, in 1838-39, 37. 

C'ULLEBA, a sea-port town of Spain, Valencia. It 
lies on the .lucar, near its mouth, and to the S. of the 
mountain and c.*ipc of the same name, on the Mediterra- 
nean roast. 25 m. S. Valentia. Pop. 9,400. It has a 
church, a convent, an hospital, a handsomely-built ele- 
mentary school, a public nanary, and barracks for troops 
on their march, being on the shortest and most frequented 
ro.ad from the coast to the capital. It carries on ^unsider- 
.ible coasting trade, as many as 40 or 50 vessels being some- 
times seen at a time, principally about 30 tons burden, 
taking in fruit for France, nee for the Balearic Islands, 
and the coasts of the Peninsula, Ac. The neighbourhood 
produces rice, wheat, maize, muscatel raisins, wine, oil, 
and garden stuff. (MitUtno.) 

CULFEE, an im. town of Hlndostan, prov. Bengal, 
in a Jungly and unhealthy situation, on the left bank of 
the Hoognly River, about 30 m. S.S.W. Calcutta ; lat. 
220 6' N., long. 880 25' B. 

CULROSS, a royal and pari. bor. and marit. town of 
Scotland, in a detaciied cornen co. Perth, on a stdep ac- 
clivity on the N. shore of the Frith of Forth, about 16 m. 
N.E. Edinburgh. Pop. 900. It was made a royal burgh j 
by James Vl. in 1668; and though it had once a consi- 
derable trade in salt and coal, the latter of which was 
wrought at a very remote period, trade of every kind has 
now entirely left it, except, perhaps, a little tr^c in fish 
caught in the Forth, and a little damask weaving for 
manufketurers in Dunfermline. There are vestiges of 
an old harbour ; but the smallest yawls can now approach 
the town only at high water. But though of no modern 
Importance, Culross can boast of many remains of an- 
tiquity, which throw an air of interest over a place other- 
wise mean and decayed. At the E. end of the town 
once stood a chapel dedicated to St. Mungo or Kentigem, 
said to have been bom here. A monastery, dedicated 
to the Virgin and St.*" Serf, was founded here in 1217 by 
Malcolm earl of Fife for Cistertlan monks ; of which con- 
alderable remains are extant, a part of it serving u 
the paj^h church. Culross Abbey, occupying a nmgni- 
llcent ^rrace overlooking the sea, and successively the 
seat of the Bruces and the noble family of Dundowd, is 
now the property of the heirs of the late Sir Robert i 
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I Preston, Bart The present parish church is collegiate, 
having two clergymen. 

1. Culross unites with Queensferry, InTerkeithing, Dun- 
fiermline, and Stirling, In sending a m. to the H. of C. 
Registered electors, 1838-39, f7. 

(jUMAM a, a city of Venezuela, cap. of the dep. and 
prov. Cumana, in an arid and sandy plain on the B. 
bulk of the Manzanares, and near the mouth of the 
Gulph of Cariaco, about 1 m. from the sea-shore, and 
180m. E. Caracas ; lat. 10® 28' N., long. 64® W W. Pop. 
12,000. 7 It is commanded by Fort St. Antonio, built on 
the extremity of a hill immediately to the £. : the Man- 
zanares encompasses the town on the S. and W., dividing 
it from its principal suburbs. It has 2 parish churches, 3 
convents, and a theatre. Having suffered greatly at cUf- 
ferent times firom earthquakes, its bui'dlngs are gene- 
rally low ; but in the early part of the present century 
great improvements were introduced into the buildings, 
and its prosperity was much augmented by the jhdiclous 
conduct of its governor. It has a roadstead capable of 
receiving all the navies of Europe, with excellent anchor- 
age for large ships. It is protected by a shoal and the 
battery of Boca at its entrance. Exports — mules, cattle, 
smoked meat, salted fish, cacao, and other provisions ; 
fish, wild fowl, and other necessaries, are obtained here 
in great plenty, and very cheap. Climate intensely bo^ 
ftom June to October the temperature being usually 
or 93® F. during the day, and sudom so low even as 80® In 
the night. The inhab. are distinguished for their assi- 
duity in business, and their imlished manners. This is 
the oldest European city in the New Continent, having 
been built by Diego Castellon in 1523. It was totally de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1766. (American Alma^ 
nock, 1839 ; Mod. Trav. xxvii. 24—48. ; Geog, ^c. dc- 
couni qf Colombia.) 

CUMANACOA, an ini. town of Venezuela, prov. Cu- 
mana, in a valley surroundetl by lofty heights, 21 m. S.K. 
Cumana, and noted for the prodigious difference between 
its climate and that of the latter city ; lat. 10® 16' N., long. 
64® S' W. Pop. 2,800. It has 7 months of wintry wea- 
ther, though only 730 ft. above the level of the sea. It is 
small, lll'biiilt, with houses mostly of wood. (Geog. Ac, 
Account qf Colombia, i. 192—195.) 

CUMBERLAND, a marit. co. of England, having N. 
Scotland and the Solway Frith, E. Northumberland and 
Durham, S. Westmoreland and Ijancashlre, and W. the 
Irish Sea. Area, 974,720 acres, of which about 600,000 
are supposed to bb arable, meadow, and pasture. This 
co. has some of the highest mountMns in the kingdom : 
on its E. border, adjoining Northumberland and Durham, 
these consist of a imrtion of the Pennine or great central 
chain ; while the W. group has received the name of the 
Cambrian range, ftom their being principally in this co. ; 
the two ranras are divided by the plain of the Eden (are 
England for an account of these mountains, and of 
the lakes interspersed among them). Principal rivers, 
Eden, Ksk, Irthing, Derwent, Caldew, &c. Soil in the 
lower districts, and in parts of the W. mountains, light, 
and well adapted to the turnip husbandry ; but there is 
also a good deal of wet loam on a clay bottom. The soil 
of the E. or central moors and mountains is mostly peat 
earth, and they are bleak, heathy, and extremely barren. 
Climate rather humid. Principal ci^s, wheat and oats. 
Agriculture is much improved; a judicious rotation Is 
observed ; and turnips are extensively cultivated accord- 
ing to the most approved principles of the drill-hus- 
bandry. Properly is much divide. There are a few 
large estates, but by far the greatest portion of'the co. is 
divided into small properties, worth from 10/. or 20/. to 
200/. a year, belonging to ** statesmen,'* or ** lairds," for- 
merly distinguished by their attachment to routine 

S ractices, their supplying themselves with all sorts of 
omestic manufactures, and their economy and inde- 
pendence. But their habits have materially changed 
during the present century: domestic manufactures 
have been wholly abandoned, and their habits approach 
much more nearly than before to the common level of 
cultivators. Average rent of land, in 1810, 9s. tid. an 
acre. There are valuable coal mines near Whitehaven, 
and in other places ; plumbago, or black lead, is found 
in the greatest perfection in Borrowdale in this co. ; and 
limestone and slate are abundant. The cotton manu- 
facture is extensively carried on at Carlisle, Penrith, Ac. ; 
and cordage and canvass are made, and ships built, at 
Whitehaven and other places. Principal towns, Carlisle, 
Whitehaven, Workington, and Cockermouth. 

Cumberland is divided into 6 wards and 104 pars. It 
returns 9 mem. to the H. of C. ; viz. 4 for the co., 2 each 
for Carlisle and Cockermouth, and 1 for Whitehaven. 
Registered electors for the co. in 1839, 9,076 ; vis. 4,638 
for the E., and 4,437 for the W. division. It had. In 1831, 
31,017 inhab. houses, 34,820 families, 169,681 inhab., of 
whom 81,971 were males, and 87,710 females. Sum paid 
for relief of the poor in 1838, 32,613/. Ann. value of reid 
|>ro^.^n 1815, 737,438/. i profits of trade, Ac. in ditto, 

CUMBERNAULD, a uanufiicturing village of Scot* 



CUMNOCK. 

Umcl, cb. Dumbarton, 18 m. B. Glasgow, on the highway 
Ming from that city to Falkirk, Stirling, ftc. Pi^, 
1831, 0110; 1881, MOO; and it la supposed to have in- 
creased still more rapidly since last census. The chief 
employment of the people is cotton weaving, there Iwng 
above 860 looms in the pari«h, of which nearly 400 telong 
to the town. The average weekly earnings of the 
weavers is stated (1830) by the minister of the parish 
** not to exceed bt. or 6s. clear.” (N^ SMist, Ace. qf 
Seoikmd, part xxll.) The Forth and CWde^id runs 
within a { m. of the town ; and the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railroad, now being made, will run still nearer 
it ; so that its means of commumcation will be of the 
very best description. It was erected into a burgh of 
barony in 1649 ; and has for five centuries been the pro- 
perty of the eminent family of Fleming, whose seat is in 
its Immediate vicinity. There is no poor-rate either in 
the town or parish. It has a parish church, two dissmat- 
ing chapels, and a good subscription library. 

CUMNOCK, or OLD CUMNOCK, a village of 
Scotland, co. Ayr, on the Lunar water, 12 m. E. Ayr. 
Fop. about 1,200. This place has been fiunous for above 
30 years for the beautiful and ii^nious manulkcture of 
what are known by the name of Cumnodt, or Lawrence- 
kirk, snuff-boxes. This manufacture (to use the words 
of the New Statist. Aec. qt Scetiandt art. Old Cum- 
nock) rose from a very small and rude beginning to its 
present state of porf(^on. An InMnious artist of the 
name of Crawford caught the first idea of them fr(»n a 
box made at Lawrencekirk (where th^ were first made), 
which had been sent him to repair. The distinguishing 
excellence of the Cumnock snuff-boxes lies in the hinge, 
which is both extremely ingenious in point of contrivance 
and delicate in point of execution : so that it is, with 
much propriety, styled the* ” invisible wooden hinge.” 
The wood used in tne manufacture is plane, by reason of 
its peculiarly close ^xture. One set of artists m^e the 
boxes; another set paint tliose beautiful designs that 
embellish the lids ; while women and children are em- 
ployed in varnishing and polishing. The process of 
varnishing a single box takes from three to six weeks. 
Spirit varnish takes three weeks, and requires about 30 
coats ; while copal varnish, which is now mostly used, 
takes six weeks, and requires about 15 coats to complete 
the process. When the process of varnishing is finished, 
the surface is polished with ground flint ; and then the 
box is ready for the market. The principle on which 
the hinge Is formed, as well as the instruments employed 
In making It, were for many years kept secret. Hence 
the price of a box, owing to want of competition, was 
exorbitantly high, being about 30 times its present price, 
now that the secret has been disclosed, and competition 
allowed freely to operate ; in other words, a box may 
now be got for Ibd. or 18d., which formerly cost 25s. or 
30s. ! These ingenious specimens of art have been brought 
to the highest degree of perfection, particularly so far as 
the variety and exquisite finish of the painting are con- 
cerned. The yearly value of the boxes made in Cum- 
nock may, at wholesale price, average about l,600f. 
sterling, (ib.) The total number of persons employed in 
the manufiseture is about 50 ; and the aggregate number 
of boxes annually produced is between 25,000 and 35,000. 
The manufketure prevails to a similar extent in the 
neighbouring village of Mauchline, as also, to a less 
degree, in Lawrencekirk, Montrose, and one or two other 
places. ( Vide ut suprdt compared with the art. Sni^ 
doxes, in Com. Diet.) 

CUPAR-ANGUS, a burgh of barony of Scotland, 
partly in co. Perth, and partly in Angus, on the Isla, a 
tributary of the Tay, on the nigh road between Perth 
and Aberdeen, about \^ m. from the former. Pop. 2,000. 
It is neatly built, well paved, and lighted ; has a town- 
house and Jail, an elegant parish church, two chapels 
belonging to Presbyterian dissenters, and an Episcopal 
chapel ; a weekly cattle-market, and five annual fairs. 
The town enjoys Its share of the weaving of the coarser 
kinds of linen fabrics, for the manufacture of which the 
various towns 
The webs are i 

also extensive 

Is the staple employment of the place. 

CUPAR-FIFE {so called to distinguish it from Cupar- 
Angus), a royal and pari. bor. of Scotland, co. Fife, of 
which it is Mie cap., 25 feet above the level of the sea, in 
the centre of the Howe of Fife, and on the 1. bank of the 
Edon, 10 m. W. St. Andrew’s. Pop. 6,478. Though 
ancient, Cupar has at present all the characteristic ap- 
pearances 01 a modem town. The streets seem as if they 
nad been recently built ; and are wide, well built, lighted 
with gas, and partially paved. The county-hall is a 
handsome modern structure. Manufactures, too, for 
which the water of the Eden aflbrds great facilities, have 
been introduced: there are three spinning-mills, of 
which two are employed in spinning flax, and one in 
s|dnning thread : the aggregate number of hands en- 
gaged in them is 236. But the manufacture of the 
‘ fkbrlcs of linen form the staple trade of the 
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I town. There are 10 master linen manufbeturers, and 
600 weavers; and as every two weavers require one to 
! wind for them, 900 persons are constantly employed, all 
them living in their own houses, and labouring in 
their own workshops, either in the town or ita vicinity. 
iNew Stai. Aee. qr Scotland.) There are com, barley, 
and flour mills, reckoned the best in the ca, a sDuff-mlll 
which manufactures 60,000 lbs. of snuff a year, a washing 
or flilling mill, a glue manufiictory, three breweries, two 
tan-works, a tUe and brick work, at which coarse enr&en- 
ware is made, and a rope-work. Cupar has long had a 
flourishing Joint-stock academy, with numerous other 
schools ; and the bequest by Dr. Bell of 10,0061., for edu- 
cational purposes according to the Madras system, has re- 
cently become available. As the seat of the co. courts, it 
has no fewer than 30 legal practitioners, exclusive of clerks. 
There are two reading-rooms and a subscription library, 
containing 4,000 volumes. The only newspapers (two 
in number) published in the co., belong to Cupar. It has 
long been eminent in the typographical art ; the beautlfUl 
and accurate editions or Virgil, Horace, and other 
classics, superintended by Dr. Hunter of St. Andrews, 
having been printed here by the late Mr. Tullls. Be- 
sides the par. church, there are four Presbyterian dis- 
senting chapels, one Episcopal, and one Glassite chapel. 
There is a savings bank, and poor-rates are unknown. 
Cupar is associated with St. Andrew’s, the two An- 
struthers, Crail, Kilrenny, and Fittenweem, in returning 
a mem. to the II. of C. Registered electors in 1839, 338. 
Municipal do., ViQ. Corporation revenue, 221/. 5s. It is 
governed by a provost, 8 bailies, and 23 counsellors. 
Cupar was a royal bor. so far back, at least, as the reign 
of David II. On a mound at the E. end of the town, 
called the Castlc-hill, formerly stood a castellated for- 
tress, the chief residence of the fhmily of Macduff, the 
feudal thanes or earls of Fife. At the foot of this 
mound was a convent of doininican or black friars, 
founded by the Macduffb, and afterwards annexed to St 
Monaiice in the same co. (.Keith's Scot. Bishops, ed. 1824, 
p. 445.) ; but of these two buildings no traces are now 
extant. The patrimonial estate or the famous Scottish 
poet. Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, was within a 
short distance of Cupar ; and on a verdant esplanade, 
sUH called the Play Field, in front of Macduff Castle, was 
acted, in 155.5, his witty drama of tha Three Estates, a 
popular satire on the priesthood, and which is thought 
to have had no mean effect in hastening the Keform- 
arion. (Ib.. Boundary Returns^ and Charnbers's Ga^ 
zeteer.) 

CURACOA or CURASSAO, an isl. in the Caribbean 
Sea, belonging to the Dutch, off the N. coast of Vone- 
xoela, between lat. 12° and 12013' N., and long. 680 44' and 
^ 1.V W. Length, N. W. to S.E., about 43 m. ; average 
breadth about 14 m. ; area, 600 sq. m. Pop. in 1816nearly 
13,000 ; of whom 6,000 were slaves, 4,000 free-coloured, 
and 2,780 whites. Its shores are bold, and its interior is 
in parts hilly. It has several harbours, the chief of which 
is that of Santa Anna, in the S. W., where its principal 
town Is built Tite soil is in general poor and rocky, 
and there is a great deficiency of water ; but by the 
industry of the inbab., some tobacco, sugar in consider- 
able quantities, indigo, Ac., are grown ; and a good 
deal of salt is obtained from the marshes. Muse, 
cassava, figs, oranges, citrons, and most European cu- 
linary vegetables are cultivated; but provisions are 
not produced on the island in sufficient Quantity for 
its inhab. Cura^oa was formerly noted tor its con- 
traband trade ; but since the independence of S. Ame- 
rica, this has greatly diminished. The government 
is conducted by a sladtholier. assisted by a civil and 
military council. IVilhelmstadt, the cap. and seat of 
government, is one of the neatest cities in the W. Indies ; 
its public buildings are magnificent, the private houses 
commodious, and the clean streets remind the traveller 
of those in the Dutch towns. The port of Cora^oa has a 
narrow entrance, but is large and safe. It is protected 
by the fort of Amsterdam and other batteries; but was 
taken by a squadron of four English frigates in 1807. 
Two smaller islands, one on either side, Buen Ayre and 
Oruba, also belong to the Dutch. Their iuhab. are 
chiefly cattle-breeders. 

CDSTRIN or KUSTRl^, a strongly fortified town 
of the Prussian states, nrov. Brandenburg, on the Oder, 
where it is Joined by the Warta, 52 m. E. Berlin. Pop. 
5,840. The Oder is here crossed by a bridge nearly 900 
ft. in length, uniting the citadel with the town ; being 
surrounded by marshes, it is strong as well ky nature as 
by art. The Russians burnt the town (without, how- 
ever, taking the fort) in 1758. It was soon after rebuilt 
on a greatly improved plan. The fortific^ons have 
been much improved since the peace of 1815. 

CUTCH-GUNDAVA, an ini. prov. of Beloochistan, 
dlfibring in some important respects from all the others, 
being by fiur the most valuable portion of that country, 
and Its only prov. E. the Brahooick Mountains# It Um 
between lat. 27® 40' and 29® 15' N., and long. ^flCFand 
69« 30' £. Length N. to S. about 120 m ; breadth of its 
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habitable and fertile part a little more than GO m. ; bar. 
log N. Seweatan (Caubul). E. and S. Slnde* and Vf, the 

E . Tbalawan. It ii for the most part a plain, boun&d 
Merti on the N. S. and E. ; and watered hy several 
lets communicating by numerous aqueducts. Soil 
rich and loamy, and so exceedingly productive that it is 
said, were it all cultivated, the crops would be more than 
sufficient to supply all Beloochistan ; as it If, considerable 
quantities of grain, besides cotton, indigo, and oil, are 
exported. It is alleged, but probably without foundation, 
that rice will not grow in Cutch Gundava, notwithstanding 
the luxuriance of all other crops, and the plentiful supply 
of water. Climate oppressively hot throughout the sum- 
mer, when the simoom is frequently experienced ; during 
winter it is so mild that the chiefs and principal inhabit- 
ants of the adjoining W. provinces resort thither. The 
bulk of the pop. are Juts ; there are tf few Hindoos In 
the towns ana villages, who live' by barter, transporting 
grain, &c. Villages extreme^ numerous. The chief 
towns are Gundava, the cap., Dadur, Bhag, and Lheree. 
iPottituer^s Travels in Beloochislany i. 308. 311—321. 
325, 326. &c.) 

CUTTACK, a large marit. distr. of Hindostan, prov. 
Orissa, presid. Bengd, between lat. 19° 30* and 21° 40^ 
N., and long. 84° 30^ and 87° E. ; liaving N. the distr. 
Midnapore and the Berar ceded districts, w. the latter, 
S. GaiOam, and £. the Bay of Bengal. Area 9,000 sq. m. 
Fop. 1,984,600. It consists of three different tracts of 
country, — the marshy coast, the dry central region, and 
the hilly country to the W. The latter abounds with 
trees, valuable either for cabinet-work, dyeing, or var- 
nish-making. Rivers numerous ; the chief are the Ma- 
hanuddy, Braliminy, Coyle, and Subunreeka ; all these 
arc of considerable size, and even the minor streams 
swell, during the rains, to an enormous magnitude, ren- 
dering the construction of extensive and solid embank- 
ments necessary in many parts of the distr. The peri, 
odical rains are not so early here as in Bengal ; the sum- 
mer heats are very oppressive, and the forests of Cuttork 
are generally highly insalubrious. They are also much 
infested with ferocious wild animals, especially leopards : 
and reptiles, many of which are venomous, llicc of dif- 
ferent qualities, wheat and maize, in the hilly tracts, the 
sugar-cane, pulse, aromatic roots, spices, .ind dyeing- 
drugs, are the chief articles of culture. Several kinds 
of granite, slate, and iron ore are found, and gold dust in 
the beds of the mountain torrents. The land is not as- 
sessed under the pennanent settlement, as is the case in 
the adjoining prov. of Bengal; but an agreement is 
usually made between the government and the land- 
holders for a certain term, the amount of the land-tax 
being by no means fixed. A considerable proiiortioii of 
the territory in the W. or mountainous region, is in the 
l^ssesslon of a number of nearly independent zomin- 
^rs, each of whom maintains a kind of sovereign state, 
and pays but a light tribute. A more valuable source of 
revenue to the government than the land-tax has been 
the monopoly of salt, much of which, remarkable for 
whiteness and purity, is made on the coast of this district. 
The chief towns are Cuttack the cap., Balasore, and 
Juggernaut, the seat of the celebrated temple of that 
name. (&Vc Juggernaut.) Cuttack was acquired by 
the British, on tlie expulsion of the Mahrattas, and the 
reduction of the Juggernaut rnJah in 1803-4. In 1817, 
the too rapid introduction of the revenue, and judicial 
systems established in Bengal, amongst the rude and bar- 
barous inhabitants of Cuttack, together with the evils of 
over-assessment and mismanagement, excited a rebellion 
in this distr., which was subdued in the ' ensuing year, 
but at the expense of much treasure, and the loss of 
many lives. {HamiUon^s E. I. Qax, 1. 469—472. ; Pari 


BeportSt Revenue Section.) 
Cuttack (Catalr, 


, j a royal residence), a town of Hin- 

dostan, cap. of the above distr., seat of its principal judi- 
cial court, &c., on the Malianuddy, and in the rainy season 
insulated by two of its branches, 220 m. S. W. Calcutta ; 
lat. 20° 27' N., long. 86° S' E. Pop., a few years since, 
40,000. Its principal street is well built, and it has many 
houses two and three stories high, a spacious market- 
place, some handsome Mohammedan structures, and 
some military cantonments. The dwellings of the civU 
establishment are dispersed over the environs. This 
town is secured from inundation by large and solid em- 
bankments along the river : the value of these was suffi- 
ciently proved in 1817, when during tiie heavy rains the 
waters of the river rose in one night 18 ft., or 6 ft. above 
the general level of the town, which was only preserved 
by their means. Cuttack is said to have been a capital as 
early as the 10th century. {Hamilton, i. 472.) 

CUXHA VEN, a sea-port town of N. Germany, imme- 
diately within the sestuary of the Elbe, on its S.W. side, 
in a detached portion of territory belonging to Hamburgh, 
fr-om which it is distant 55 m. W.N.W. ; lat. 63° 6S^ 21^ 
N., IM- 8° 43^ E. It has about 100 houses, and 800 
inhainf a good harbour, with deep water, a lighthouse, 
and is a quarantine station. It was formerly the rendez- 
▼oua of most passengers to and from England and the 


Elbe } but since the establishment of steam-padtets, they 
are conveyed direct to and from Hamburgh. Vessels 
entering the Elbe generally heave to opposite Cuxhaven 
for pilots, by whom it is mostly inhabited. In summer 
it is resorted to by sea-bathers. 

CUZCO, an Inland dty of Peru, formerly the cap. of 
the empire of the incas, at the foot of some hills, having 
an extensive valley oroning to the S.E., said by Mr. 
Pentland to be 11,380 ft. above the level of the sea, about 
400 m. E.S.E. Lima ; lat. 13° SO* 56" S., long. 72° 4' 10" 
W. Pra. unknown, but estimated in 1825 at 40,000, 
mostly Indians. The cathedral and convent of St. Au- 
gustine are said to rank amongst the finest religious edi- 
fices in the New World ; and it had a few years ago 6 
churches, 8 convents, besides that of St. Augustine, 4 
well-endowed hospitids, 3 monasteries, a university, and 
3 collegiate schools. But Cuzco derives most part of its 
interest from the historical associations connected witih 
It, and from its remains of the architecture of the incas. 
In fact, great numbers of the private houses belong to 
that sra ; and by the size of the stones, and the fineness 
and peculiarity of the buildings, give to the city a vener- 
able Imposing air. The Dominican convent, a magnifi- 
cent structure, is raised on walls that formed part of the 
famous temple of the sun destroyed by the fanatical seal 
of the Spaniards. Ulloa says that the high altar stands 
on the very spot formerly occupied by the golden image 
of the sun. Upon a hill to the N. of the city are the ruins 
of a very extensive fortress, the work of the incas, the 
walls of which are of the species named Cyclopean, and 
have a striking analogy to the so-called structures found 
in various parts of Greece, Italy, &c. Some of the stones, 
which are all of angular shapes, are of such an enor- 
mous size, that their weight is said to exceed 160 tons t 
and, though no cement be used in the building, they are 
so admirably jointed and fitted together that the inter- 
Btires are hardly perceptible. It is very difficult to Ima- 
gme how such vast blocks could ^lave been conveyed 
Mnn the quarries and placed on the walls without the 
aid of powerful machinery. In the plain to the S. of the 
city are extensive remains of ancient edifices in the same 
style ; and it is said by Alcedo that a subterranean pas- 
sage led from the palace of the incas to the fortress, and 
that a road was constructed from the city to l.lma. 

The inhab. have been described as industrious, and as 
excelling in embroidery, painting, and sculpture. There 
arc manufactures of cotton, linen, and woollen stuffii,and 
of leather and parchment. A considerable trade is carried 
on In these and in the products of the adjacent district. 
But despite all this, the markets are said by General 
Miller to be “ very ill supplied.” 

Cuzco is the most ancient of the Peruvian cities ; its 
origin dating from the sera of Manco Capac, the founder 
of the empire of the incas, probably in the 12th century. 
Fizarro took possession or it in 1554 ; and was sbortly 
after besieged in it by the. whole Peruvian force. Dur- 
ing this siege a great part of the town was destroyed. 
{Modem Traveller . xxviii. 289. ; Ulloa. Voyage dc vAm 
miriaue. i. 507. ; Geogr. Joum. viii. 427.) 

CYPRUS, a famous and considerable Island, in the 
N.E. angle of the Mediterranean, between Asia Minor 
and Syria, at present belonging to Egypt, 44 m. & 
Cape Anamour in the former, 65 m. W. Ijatakia in 
the latter, and 330 m. E. Crete ; between lot. 34° 34' 
and 35° 42^ N., and long. 32° 18' and 34° 37' E. Shape 
somewhat oval, with a considerable promontory project- 
ing E.N.E. from the main body of the Island: greatest 
length, 132 m. ; average breadth from 30 to 35 m. Pop. 
estimated at 70,000, of whom 40,000 are Greeks. It is 
intersected len^hways, or from E. to W., ^ a range of 
mountains, the highest point of which, St. Croce (an. JIf. 
Olytn^). is about 15 m. S. Nicosia. The principal 
river Fcdia (an. Pedoeus) consists of two main branches ; 
it flows E. through the centre of the island, having 
ita embouchure near the ruins of Constantia, ou the 
E. coast ; hut this, like most of the other rivers, is 
but of limited dimensions, and is nearly dried up in 
summer. Cyprus is also otherwise ill supplied with 
water, that obtained from most of the wells being 
brackish. The principal plains lie along the banks of 
the Pedia, and the 8. coast of the Island. The climate 
differs in different parts : along the N. shore It is com- 
paratively temperate ; the winds coming from the cold 
mountahioiis districts of Asia Minor, temper the heat 
in summer, and in winter produce pierring colds on 
the mountains, which are covered with snow for seveiwl 
months. But Jt is otherwise in the plains along the 
8. and E. coasts : these consist, for the most part, of 
a whitish soil which has an offensive glare, and bring 
defended from the N. and N.W. winds by the moun- 
tains, at the same time that they are exposed to the 
frill sweep of the E., 8. E., and 8. winds from the 
Syrian, Arabian, and Lybian deserts, they have a hfoher 
teropcratuie than any other place in the Levant. Dur- 
ing the summer heats omforra is frequently generated ; 
and long droughts, combined with the want of industry, 
and the neglect of irrigation, not unfrequently destroy 
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The ton b tKatunlly I 


and. In antU 


^ _jio avu w owunuiy iruiuui ouu. an wihf 

quit}', Oypna wat fianoui for its fertility, and the va- 
netf and eioeUenee of Ita i»rodu($i. Even now, though 
(n^ a very imaU portion of the land be ciiltiv^, and 
lluu in the most wretched manner, the merchant of 
Lamlca annually export several cargoes of excellent 
wheat to Spain and Portugal. The test, as well as 
the most agreeable parts of the island ^ in the jl- 
dnlty of Cerina and Baffli, the ancient Paphos. tSee 
Baffa.) 

Cotton, of a superior quality, is produced in trifling 
quantities ; but under the Venetbns, the island annually 
exnorted about 80,000 teles. It then also exported con- 
sioerable quantities of sugar, produced flrom plantations 
of canes in the vicinity of Llmasol and Baflh. There 
ore extensive forests of oak, beech, and pines ; groves 
of olives and plantations of mulberries. It Is remarkable 
for the fineness of its fruits, and its rich sweet wine, 
oil, and silk. The latter Is of two kinds, yellow and 
white, but the former is preferred. The wheat is of j 
a supoior quality, awarding excellent bread; and rice, 
madder, and on endless variety of other valuable pro- 
ducts, might be cultivated in several parts of the island. 

The wines of Cyprus, particulany those produced 
from the vineyard nailed the Commandery, from its 
haling belonged to the knights of Malta, werq formerly 
more hi^ly prised for desserts than even those of 
Crete. In the earlier port of last century, the total 
produce of the vintage'was supposed to amount to above 
8,000,000 gallons, of which nearly half was exported ; 
but now, the wine grown and exported does not amount 
to a tenth part of these quantities. ** Perhaps,** says 
Dr. Clarke, ** there is no part of the world where the 
vino yields such redundant and luscious fruit : the juice 
of the Cyprian grape resembles a concentrated essence. 
The wine of the island b famous all over the Levant. 


Englishmen, howevpr, do not consider it as a fqvourlte 
beverage ; it requires nearly a century of age to ^ 
prlve it of that sickly sweetness which renders it n- | 
pugnant to their palates. Its powerful aperient quality 
IS also not likely to recommend it. When it has re- 
mained in bottles for 10 or 12 years, it acquires a slight 
degree of fermentation upon exposure to the air ; and 
this, added to its sweetness and nigh colour, causes it 
to resemble Tokay more than any other wine. It will 
keep in casks, to which the air has access, for any 
number of years. If the Inhabitants were industrious, 
and capable of turning their vintage to the test account, 
the red wine of the island might be rendered as famous 
as the white, and, perhaps, tetter suited for exportation." 
iTravelSt iv. 19.) 

But the brutal despotism under which it has groaned 
for centuries, has depopulated the island, and rendered 
the few inhabitants, it now contains, remarkable only 
for Indigence, sloth, and apathy. In antiquity, the 
pop. probably fell little sWt of 1,000,000; and in 
1571, when It was conquered by the Turks, it had 
a pop. of about 400,000, or nearly six times its pre- 
sent amount. No where, indeed, as Mr. Kinneir has 
truly stated, is the balefol influence of the Ottoman 
dominion more conspicuous than in Cyprus, where 
it has literally turned cities into miserable villages, 
and cultivated fields Into arid deserts. In describing 
his Journey from Larnica to Nicosia, Dr. Clarke ob- 
serves: ** The soil every where exhibited a white 
marly cloy, said to be exceedingly rich in its nature, 
although neglected. The Greeks are so oppressed by 
their Turkish masters, that they dare not cultivate 
the land: the harvest would instantly be token from 
them if they did. Their whole aim seems to be to 
scrape together sufficient, in the course of the year, to 
pay their tax to the governor. The omission of this is 
punished by torture or by death : and in cases of their 
inability to supply the impost, the inhab. fly from the 
Island. So many emigrations of this sort happen dur- 
ing the year, that the pop. of all Cyprus scarcely exceeds 
6(^000 persons, a number formem Insufficient to have 
peopled one of its many cities. The governor resides 
at Nicosia. His appointment is annual, and as It is ob- 
tained by purchase, the highest bidder succeeds ; each 
striving, sifter his arrival, to surpass his predecessor in j 
the enormity of his exactions. From this terrible op- 

S ression* the consuls and a few other families are free, 

1 consequeaha of a protection granted by their respec* 
ttve nations.'* {Travels, Iv. 55.; seq also to the same 
yygftwlf*# Travels* iL 21.) 

Si KhSndr states, that " the gov«mor and tiie 
archblriiop deal more largely in com than all the other 
people of the Island put together : thtw flrequently sfeie 
upon the whole yearly produce, at their own valuation, 
and either export or retail It at an advanced price ; nay, 
tt happened more than once, during the war in Spain, 
that the whole of the com was purchased in this man- 
ner by the nerChants of Malta, and exported without 
leiviM the lower orders a morsel of bread." (pp. 
ISk I We have seen no very recent accounts of the 
fo ndl Uon of Cyprus, under the rule of Mehemet Alls 
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but, unless the pacha have established a different go- 
vernment in It from what he has established In Egypt, ue 
miserable Inhabitants have gained little by the change. 

Sheep and cattle «re brm in conslderaUe numbers. 
There is abundance of game^ such as partridges, quails, 
woodcocks, and snipes ; there are no wild quadrapeds, 
excepting foxes and hares, but many kinds of serpents, 
and the tarantula. Clouds of locusts sometimes devastate 
I the country. The ancient mines of Cyprus, now wholly 
nralected, aflbrded large quantities of the finest copper 
Cyprium), whence, though that be very doubt- 
nil, the name of the island has been supposed to be de- 
rived : it Is also said to contain ores of gold, silver, and 
other metals, and has a species of rock-crystal called 
Paphos diamond. Amianthus or asbestos of a very su- 
perior quality i| found near Baffe ; It Is flexible os silk, 
white, and more delicately fibrous than that of any other 
country. Mariti states*that a village, called Amianthus, 
existed in Cypms in his time ; and it was most pro- 
bably the spot where the amianthus, or Incombustible 
cloth, used by the ancients to wrap up the bodies of dis- 
tinguished persons when laid on the funeral pile, was 
principally produced. {Travels, 1. 177.) Sut is ob- 
tained by evaporation at various places on the S. coast. 
The inhab. manufacture small carpets, some silk and 
cotton fabrics, and excellent Turkey leather. Under the 
Turks this island was divided into three sanj lacks — 
those of Bafih, Cerina, and Nicosia. Nicosia, in the 
centre of the Island, is the cap. The other principal 
towns are Lamlca, on the site of the ancient Citium, Ll- 
masol, Famagusta on the E., Cerina (an. Cerfnia) on the 
N., and Bafik {Paphos) on the W. coast. Even the ruins 
of most of the ancient cities mentlonkl by Strabo have 
disappeared; but at Constantia, near Famagusta, Kin- 
neir traced the clrc. of the ancient walls, and the foun- 
dations of some buildings ; and at Larnica medals and 
other antiquities are frequently dug up. The remains of 
a monastery, built by a princess of the house of Lusig- 
nan, stand about 4 m. S.E. Cerina. Cyprus was origin- 
ally peopled by the Phoenicians, It was colonised by the 
Gre^s, and successively possessed by the Egyptians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Ronnans. In antiquity, it was 
as famous for the worship of Venus as Delos for tliat 
of Apollo and Diana. This, in fact, was the favour- 
ite seat of the goddess, " diva votens Cypri.'* Divine 
honours are supposed to have been first paid to her at 
Paphos {see Baffa), where she had a magnificent 
temple — 


" ubi templum 1111, centam 
Thun oslsot ane, “ 


But the whole Island was sacred to Venus ; and besides 
Paphos, other tliree cities were celebrated for her wor- 
ship. 

** E»t Amathtts, eat odaa mlhl Faphn, atque Cvthera, 
Idaliagque domua.” MtuM, u. 61. 

Hence the epithets Cyprian, Paphlan, Idalian* Ac., ap- 
plied to Venus. It is alleged that the ladies of the island 
are still devotedly attached to the worship of the god- 
dess. 

After the fall of the western empire, Cypms formed 

E art of the Bysantine empire, from which it was taken 
y the Saracens. Isaac, a prince of the Comneni family, 
having usurped the soverei^ty , was dethroned, in 1 1 91, by 
Richard 1., king of England. The latter having con- 
ferred the island on Guy de Lusignan, to Indemnify him 
for the loss of Jerusalem, it continute in possession of 
bis family few three centuries, or till 1480, when, on de- 
fault of heirs, it fell to the Venetians. The Turks took 
It from them in 1571. Bregadlno, the gallant defender 
of Famagusta, after exhausting every resource, at last ca- 
pitulated on honourable terms. No sooner, however, bad 
the place been delivered up than the capitulation was dls- 
rggarded ; and Bregadlno himself was skinned alive and 
impaled,— a dreadful augury of what the population was 
to suffer under the dominion of such barbarous ruffians. 
It is now in the possession of Mehemet Ali. ( See MaritCs 
Travels iis C^yprus, passim ; Clarke's Travels, iv. 11—80. ; 
Kinneir's Journey through Asia Minor, |ip. 176—197. 
&c. Ac.) 

CZEGLED, a large market town of Hungary, between 
the Danube and Tneiss, co. Pestb, on the high road 
tetween that dty and Debrecsin, 39 m. S.E. the former, 
and 84 m. W. S.W. the latter. Pop. 14,662 {Berghaus), 
chiefly Protestants. A great deal of ordinary red wine is 
made here, as well as beer. {Oesterr. Nat* Bsscy,, 4v.) 


D. 

DACCA, or DHAKA, an Inland city of Hindoston, 
prov. Bengal, formerly veiy extensive, pqpuloi l and 
rich, and still one of the principal cities of the lArogal 
presidency, and the seat of a court of circuit and api^ 
for the seven B. distr. of Bengal. It extends, with its 
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■abartM, for 6 m. idong a river whldi, anitlng with the 
Gangei on the one hand and the Brahmaputra on the 
other, aflbrdi the greatest foeilitiei to commerce: lat. 

4 y N., long. 900 17/ 127 m. N.E. Calcutta, and 

U6 E.S.E. MoorshedidM. Fop. probably above 900,000. 
Like other native towns, it is a mixture of brick, thatch, 
and mud houses, with narrow and crooked streets. The 
bulk of the houses are so very combustible, that they are 
usually burned down once or twice a year ; but bamboos, 
mats, and tliatch being extremely cheap, to rebuild 
teem costs only a few rupees I According to Heber, 
Dacca is like the worst part of Calcutta, near Chitpoor, 
but with some really fine ruins Intermingled with the 
huts, which cover three fourths of its area. There are 
few Eurtmean houses, and these mostly small and mean, 
comparedf with those of Calcutta. Some Greek build- 
ings, which were the favourite rcMilence of the late nabob, 
were ruined a few years ago by the encroachments of the 
river. In the 17th century Islam Khan built a palace 
and fort hero, the ruins of which form an Imposing 
object ; and toward the end of the same century a 1 
grandson of Aurungsebe commenced and finished a 
magnificent palace, now also in ruins. The pagodas 
are few and small, owing to the gscendancy of M^am^i 
medanlsm, and almost every brick building has its Per- 
sian or Arabic inscription. There is a small but pretty 
Gothic English church ; and a burial ground about a 
mile from the city, containing some handsome tombs, 
both Christian and Mussulman. There are several 
Obelisks in and around the city; and about 4 m. off 
is a beautiful Gothic bridge, said to have been con- 
structed by a Frenchman, but, like most of the other 
public edifices, in a state of ruin. All the buildings 
beyond the inhabited portion of the city are surrounded 
by ruins and rank vegetation; and the castle, fac- 
tories, and churches, of the Dutch, French, and Portu- 
guese, have all fallen into decay. English goods and 
manufactures, or imitations of them, are to be met with 
In the bazaars ; but no vessels larger than small country- 
built brigs come up the river, and the trade is reduced to 
the fiftieth part of what it was. The striped and flow- 
ered muslias of Dacca were formerly regarded as inimi- 
table, and were in great request at the Mogul court, and 
other native Indian courts, as well as at the old court of 
France. The manufacture was hereditary in several 
families, but has been annihilated by the destruction of 
the native courts and the wealthy native nobles. Its loss 
has been very generally ascribed to the importation of 
the cheaper muslins of England, but this is an entire 
mistake ; it was wholly suppressed before a ytud of 
British muslin or calico found its way to India. The 
manufacture, in fact, was never carricfl on upon a large 
scale ; and being one of luxury only, it fell with the fail 
of the wealthy class, who alone purchased its products. 
(See anfc, p. 357.) The cotton grown in the district is 
now mostly exported to Englandf. There are some re- 
spectable Greek, Portuguese, and Armenian merchants, 
but Englishmen are not numerous at Dacca : the Seram- 
pore mission has, however, had a station here since 1816 ; 
schools have been established at different times, and in 
1836 the government school was attended by 149 pupils. 
At the beginning of thepresent century, the proi>orlion 
of Mohammedans to Hindoos was 145 to 130. The 
country round Dacca being always covered with verdure 
during the dry months, it is comparatively free from 
violent heats, and is reckoned one of the healthiest sta- 
tions in Bengal. x. 

Dacca is comparatively modem ; it is not mentioned 
by Abul Fazel. From 1608 to 1639 It was the metropolis 
of Bengal, and again attained to that dignity in lOiiy, tho 
commencement of the sera of its greatest splendour, 
when. Judging from its ruins, it must have vied in ex- 
tent and wedth with the largest cities of India. Its 
decline began with the disorders consequent to the in- 
vasions of Nadir Shah. In 1744 the establishment of a 
provincial council helped to revive it, but on the re- 
moval of this its dec^ recommenced. {HatniUon's E.I. 
Gax.^ i. 477, 478. ; Mod, Trav., lx. 134—145. ; Benner* 
Memoir, p. 61., &c.) 

Dacca, and Dacca Jklalpore, two distriots of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Bengal, chiefly between lat. 7BP and 94<^ 
M., and long. 89"3(y and 91° E.: having N. the distr. 
Mymunslng, E. Tlpperah, S. Backergunge, and W. Jes- 
sore and Rajishaye. Subjoined is a statement of the area 
of these districts, with their pop. and revenue at the 
undermentioned periods t— 


Daces 

Dacca Jdapero 

Aica. 

Fop. (1822). 

Land Rot. 
(1829-30). 

lA70iq.lii. 

2,585 

' 512A85 

583,375 

L. 

} 40,836 

1 h) Total . 1 4.455 sq, m. 1,095,760 1 

40,836 


The country is almost a dead flat, studded with lakes, 
and intersected by the two groat rivers, Brulimaputra 
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and Gangef. During the rainy season It exhibits the 
appearance of an Inland sea, over which the villages, 
raised on artificial embankments, are scattered like so 
many islands. The land fertilised by such extensive in- 
undations is extremely productive ; but a large propor- 
tion of it is covered with Jungle, and Infested with 
elephants, tigers, and other wild animals, which do con- 
siderable damage to cultivation. These, however, are 
much less numerous now than formerly ; and a great 
deal of the land that had been overspread with jungle has 
latterly been cleared, and brought into cultivation. The 
banks of the Comercolly river, one of the arms of the 
Ganges, are populous, and well cultivated, producing 
rice, sugar, cotton, and indigo ; a species of cotton called 
banga, though not of a superior quality, very well adapted 
for the fine striped muslins, for which this prov. was long 
famous, used to be grown in large quantities. The land 
is. subdivided into extremely small estates; and the 
constant shifting of the river-courses alters their extent 
and boundaries so much, that the assessment and col- 
lection of the revenue have aiways been matters of much 
difficulty. Dimities, cloths resembling diaper, and da- 
mask linen, are now the chief manufactures. About 
half the pop. are Hindoos, and half Mohammedans. 
Slavery is pretty prevalent. These districts had formerly 
an unenviable notoriety, from the number and enormity 
of the crimes committed in them, but in this respect they 
have lately very much improved. There are numerous 
Hindoo schools, for instruction in the Bengalee language, 
religion, and laws. Chief towns, Dacca, Norraingunge, 
Soonergong, and HaJanagur. {HamiUon'i Hindottan, 1. 
180—183 ; E.I, Gaz., i. 474-476; Mod, Trav,, lx. 133. ; 
Rewrts on Affhirs qf the E. J. Comp.) 

DAHOMEY, a country of Africa, on the Guinea coast, 
of which the boundaries are far from being well defined, 
but which is supposed to extend between about 6° and 8° 
or 9° N. lat., and from l^^ to fibrhaps 39 £. long., 
having W. Ashoutee, E. Yarriba and Benin, and S. the 
Atlantic Ocean. As far as has been hitherto discovered, 
this country is destitute of any hill whatever, and consists 
of an immense plain rising gradually from the sea to tho 
Kong Mountains, which are here from 150 to 200 in. 
inland. The Volta and Lnka rivers bound it on the W., 
but, excepting these, there seems to be no stream of any 
considerable importance. The country is, however, well 
watered, and interspersed with small marshes. The 
soil is wholly alluvial ; not a stone is to be met with ; 
the surface is covered with a vegetation of unbounded 
luxuriance ; and the beauty and excellence of the country 
are spoken of in terms of tho highest admiration. (See 
the statements of Bosinan, Phillips, &c , in the Histoire 
Q6nirale des Voyages, iv. 274, ^c.) Oranges, limes, 
guavas, and other tropical fruits, melons, pine-apples, 
ymns, &c., grow wild; and maize, millet, and other 
grains, potatoes, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
spices, are successfully cultivated. In some parts the 
country is covered with dense forests, the retreat of 
lions, hyenas, leopards, elephants, and overgrown ser- 
})ents. Deer and domestic animals are plentiful. Pre- 
viously to the early part of last century this country was 
divided into a number of petty states, and is represented 
as having been ]>opulouB and well cultivated. The 
Dahomans,by whom it was overrun and laid waste, came 
from the interior of the Continent They are said to be hos- 
pitable to strangers, brave and resolute ; and these, if they 
exist, would appear to make up the whole amount of their 
imod qualities. Their disposition seems, from their con- 
duct, to be a compound of that of the tiger and the spaniel, 
exhibiting the utmost ferocity and thirst for blood with 
the most ahject servility. All the most arbitrary forms of 
eastern despotism seem to be mild and free, when com- 
pared with that established in this wretched country. It 
is singular, too, that this despotism is not founded u;ion 
force and terror, nor is It connected with any thing timid 
or effeminate in the cffiaractor of the people. It rests on 
a blind and idolatrous veneration for the person of the 
sovereign, as for that of a superior being. He is tho 
absolute master of the lives and properties of his subjects, 
and disposes of them at pleasure. It Is a crime in the 
latter to suppose that the king eats, drinks, sleeps, or 
performs anv of the functions of an ordinary mortal. A 
sovereign of the name of Bossa having succeeded to the 
throne, caused all the persons of the same name in his do- 
minions to he put to death, conceiving it to be an unpar- 
donable presumption that any subject should..bear the 
same name with his master. The greatest lords can 
only approach the king lying flat on their feces, and 
rolling their heads in the dust. The attempts thus made 
to inspire the people with Reverence for their monarch, 
seem to have been completely successful. The Dahoman 
rushes to battle in obedience to the orders of his king 
with a blind, unthinking, brute confidence. Morris hav- 
ing asked a Dahoman before battle if he did not think 
the enemy too numerous ; the latter replied, ” I think of 
my king, and then 1 dare engage 5 of the enemy myself.*' 
Ho declared his indifference whether he survived or noi ; 
adding, ** It is not material ; my head belongs to tpe 
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r — If; if he pleMei to lend for It, I urn 
.. jt ; or If It it fhot throui^ In bnUlo, It !• 

i to me, I am Mtlffl^/' After fuch it^e- 

aeilte, the reader will not be i urprlMd to lenni that 
huinaa ritulU fimn the favourite ornament in the con- 
•tructioD of the palaeei and templei. The king’s deep- 
ly dusmber has the floor paved with the skulls, and the 
roof ornamented with the jawbones, of chiefs whom he 
hai overcome in batUe. Every year a grand festival U 
held, which lasts for several weeks, and during which 
the king waters the graves of his ancestors with the 
blood of hosts of human victims. The bodies of those 
unhappy men are not even interred, but are suspended 
by the feet to the walls, and left hanging till they 
pwre^. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary foot con* 
nocted with this barbarous horde is, that all the women 
are monopolised by the sovereign ; and that no indi- 
vidual can possess himself of either a wife or a concubine 
except by gift of, or purchase from, the king ; and whether 
the Mdy be young or old, handsome or the reverse, she 
must be equallv acceptable to the slave to whom she is 
given or soldi The king keeps, of course, a goodly 
seraglio for himself; and at his death his wives and con- 
cubines fall to murdering each other, till the carnage be 
stimped 1^ the Interference of the new king. After these 
statements, it will only appear consistent and natural 
that the U^r should be the piincipal/e/fcde, or object of 
i the Dahomans 1 


We are glad to have to add that, despite their ferocity, 
this most detestable of barbarian hordes has been chediM 
in its devastating course. A number of the petty states 
it had subdued have emancipated themselves; and it 
appears probable that the sovereign of Dahomey is now 
tnbutaiy to the sovereign of Yarriba. 

Next to Abomey, the cap. and residence of the king, 
about 80 m. inland,rWhydah, Ardrah, Aoona, Calmina, 
&c., are the chief towns or villages. {Ritter's Africa t 
DaiuPs Histofv qfHahtmey i Bowdicht ^c. / Harris,) 
DALECARLIA, a prov. of Sweden, which see. 
DALKEITH, a bor. of barony and market-town of 
Scotland, co. Mid-Lothian, on the road from Edinburgh 
to Coldstream, 6| m. S.E. Edinburgh, on a peninsular 
neck of land between the N. and S. Esks, which unite 
about a mile B. from the town, and fall into the Frith of 
Forth at Musselburgh. Pop. (1838) 5,^. It is a clean, 
well-built town ; the principal street, which is wide mid 
handsome, runs from E. to W., and there are several 
subordinate streets. Its public buildings are, — a pa- 
rish church (on old Gothic edifico, used as a collegiate 
church before the Reformation), three chapels belong- 
ing to Presbyterian dissenters, and one belonging to 


dqwndents. An elegant new parish church is 
now being built (1689). Dalkeith has long been eminent 
for Its educational institutions, particularly its classical 
school. A subscription library established in 1798, con- 
tains 2,800 vols. . In 1835 a scientific association was 
formed for procuring the delivery of popular lectures 
on science, which has hitherto been eminently suc- 
oessftil. This town, like other burghs of barony, pas 
originally under the exclusive management of the 
bai^ or superior and his bailie ; but, in 1760, an act 
of parliament was obtained, appointing certain trus- 
tees to superintend the paving, cleaning, and lighting the 
streets, to supply the burgh with water, and to provide a 
revenue for these purposes by imposing a small tax on 
the ale, porter, and beer consumed in tlie parish. The 
power of the baron or his bailie is now very limited both 


^ / very limited 

u to dvil and crimi^ matters. Dalkeith is chiefly ce- 
lebrated for its grain market, which is held every Thurs- 
day, and is reckoned the largest market of the kind in 
Scotland. The quantity of the difibrent kinds of grain 
exposed for sale in the market for the year ending July 
1. 1889, was as follows : — wheat, quarters ; bar- 

ley, 15^ do. ; oats, 43,fi30| do. ; pelts and beans, 1,8213 
do. : in all, 71,47H quarters. The sales this year, how- 
ever, were greatly below the average, which is about 
lOOJlOO quarters. There is another market of consider- 
able extent held here evenr Monday for the sale of meat, 
flour, and pot-barley. There are in the town or imme- 
diate vldnity, extensive flour and com mills, both on the 
N. and S. Esks, abrewenr, an iron-foundry, a tannery, 
and currying works, lliera are no fewer than five 
brand; banks 4n the town. The burgh Is distinguished 
by the number of its shops and the extent of business 
done in them ; drcumstances that result frmn the emi- 
nenee of Its fnrdn and c^er markets. The Dalkeith 
and Edinburgh railroad, which connects these towns, 
was coiameneed in 1827, aid opened for goods and pas- 
eengers hi 1881. Bramfo lines nave since been formed, 
Jeemi^ to Fortobello and Leith on the one hand, and 
FMer-row, near Musselburgh, on the other. The 
Dum of Buoeieuch has, at his own expense, brought 
the D^bslth liq|B into the centre of the burgh, wbS is 
IHrofonghig it, by a splendid viaduct over the N. Bsk. 

communicate with coal mines In tiud 
V^er. ITie average number of passengers carried 
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annually on this railroad is 800,000. The average amount 
of coal so conveyed Is 120,000 tons. Coal atmunds through- 
out the whole neighbourhood of Dalkeith. Dalkeith 
Palace, the principal residence of the Duke of Buccleuch 
in Scotland, is within 300 yards of tlio E. termination of 
the town. This palace, which formerly belonged to the 
Douglasses Earls of Morton, was acquired, in 1042, by 
the noble femily of Buccleuch, who still retain it, and are 
superiors of the burgh. Anne, heiress of Buccleuch, was 
married to the famous Duke of Monmouth, a natural son 
of Charles II., and who was beheaded for rebellion in 
1686. George IV., on his visit to Scotland in 1822, re- 
sided in Dalkeith House. The parliamentary electors of 
the burgh unite with the county constituency in return- 
ing a member to the H. of C. {Obtained from local in- 
formation,) 

DALMATIA (an. ptpt of ///grfr»m), a marit. country 
of Europe, being the most S. prov. of the Austrian empiro 
comprising a long and narrow territory lying along the 
N.E. shore of the Adriatic, and numerous islands in that 
soa, between lat. 42° 8' and 44° 55' N., and long. 14° SO' 
and 19° E., having N. Hungarian Croatia ; E. Turkish 
Croatia, Herzegorina, and Montenegro ; and S. and>W. 
the Adriatic : length of the continental portion, N.W. to 
S.E., 240 m.: breadth greatest towards the N., wlicre 
it average^ nearly 40 m. ; but It tapers thence gradually 
to its S. extremity, and in its lower half is never more 
than 15 m. in width. Area about 5,800 sq. m. (273*7 
Germ.). Pop. (1837) 882,285. Dalmatia is generally 
mountainous. The Dinaric Alps bound it on the E., and 
the whole country Is intersected in a direction parallel tq 
the coast by some of their subordinate ranges, the 
highest point of which, Mount Biocova, near lat. 43° 30*. 
is 4,856 ft. in elevation. Here, as elsewhere, the Dinaric 
Alps are chiefly of calcareous formation, and hill of 
clefts and ravines ; they are rugged, and often destitute 
of soil, in consequence of which the country lias in 
most parts a sterile and desolate aspect. Narrow valleys 
are abundant, but plains of any extent few. There 
are numerous small lakes, and one of a tolerable size, 
near Zara ; but, generally speaking, Dalmatia is ill 
watered. The principal river, the Narenta, in the H. 
has not a course of more than 15 m. in the Austrian 
territory; the other chief rivers are, the Zermagna, 
Kerka, and Cettlna, but none is of any great size. I'lio 
I Cettina is remarkable for a fine cascade, 170 ft. in alti- 
tude. The coast is indented with numerous harbours, 
of which tliosc of Cattaro, Sehenico, and Ragusa, are the 
best ; it has also numerous headlands, and is fenced b^ a 
great number of elongated islands, lying in a direction 
^r.'Ulel to the shore. The principal are, Arbi*, Pago, 
Jsola Grossa, Brazza, Lesina, Curzola, Lissa, Melcda, 
&c. ; they are mountainous, and present the same 
general aspect as Continental Dalmatia. I'he climate is 
warmer than in any other part of the Austrian dominions. 
In the S. the date-palm flourishes in the open air, and 
the olive grows in the lowlands every where throughout 
the country. Frost and snow are almost unknown in the 
plains and valleys, and are of very short duration in the 
mountains: the mean temp, of the year at Ragusa Is 
570 3# Fahrenheit. The winter is limited to six weeks ol 
pretty constant rain ; yet, on the whole, less rain falls in 
Dalmatia than in any other prov. of the empire, and the 
country often suffers from excess of drought. Except in 
the marshy tracts along the shore, the air is pure and 
salubrious. In 1837,therewere225,719acre8 of arable land, 
140,702 acres in vineyards, and 40,060 acres in meadows 
and gardens. Agriculture is in every respect extremely 
backward. Maize and barley are the prmciital kinds of 
grain cultivated ; but not two tlilrds of the com nc*ee8- 
sary for home consumption is grown : the rest of the 
quantity required comes mostly from Turkey and Hun- 
gary. The Driraatlan wines are strong and detqi- 
coloured, but are apt to acquire a taste from the leathern 
flasks in which they ore kept. They, however, bear 
transport well, and Considerule quantities are sent to 
Flume, Trieste, and Venice. The total quantity pro- 
duced annually, is oiBcially estimated at 8328,000 gallons. 
Fruits are abundant and excellent. Figs may be con- 
sidered the chief staple of Dalmatia ; they grow without 
culture all along the coast, but the best are those of 
Lesina. During their period of maturity, figs make a 
large part of the food of the village pop., and about 
841^000 libbre are annually exported. The climate is 
highly suitable for the olive, and the oil is better than 
that produced in most parts of Italy. Nearly 17,000 cwt. 
are annually obtained. Cattle-breeding is not pursued 
to any great extent, and the breeds are mostly Inferior. 
The stock in 1887 has been estimated at 14,000 horses, 
91,000 black cattle, 713,000 sheep, and 450,000 goats. 
The wolf, wild dog, fox, and lynx, are amongst the wild 
animals ; game (excepting deer) abounds, as do waterfowl 
and birds of prw. The anchovy and tunny fisheries are 
important, Cboiigii not so much so as during the las(2ran- 
tury: at present they fomlsh employment to about w,fl00 
innab. Dried and salted fish form an important article of 
commerce. There oi'e some coral fisheries, of which that 
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near Sebeuioo li the chief. The flch caught in the lakes, 
&o. form a chief part’of the subafstence of many of the 
inhab. Excellent timber for •hlp-bulldlng and other 
purpoiea abounds in the Interior ; but Its next to uieleis 
reoin the alMolute want of roads, canals, or narigable 
rivers, to convey it to the sea. The large forests whidi 
formerly existed on the coast have been cut down, and 
that part of the country is now almost bare of wood. 
The attention of tlie Austrian government is now, how* 
ever, directed to the forest economy of the prov., in the 
view of supplying the dockyards at Flume and Venice 
with Dalmatian timber. Coal is found in several parts, 
and considerable quantities are exported to Trieste. 
Ship-building, and the distillation of maraschino and 
rosogliot are the chief branshes of manufacturing industry, j 
Maraschino is extensively consumed at Vienna, and it I 
is well known in this and most other countries. Be- 
sides these, a few articles of primary necessity only are 
manufactured ; for all others, the innab. are obligra to 
have recourse to the neighbouring countries. This prov. 
enjoys the Important advantage of being placed with- 
out the Austrian customs line, the duty on foreign ^M3ds 
imported being only 3| per cent, ad valorem. But the 
strictness with which quarantine regulations are enforced 
have gone far to nullify the Important beneBts that would 
otherwise have resulted from this valuable privilege. 
The Dalmatians are amongst the best sailors of the 
Adriatic. In 1837 they hod 410 vessels, of the burden 
of 14,435 tons, of which about two thirds belonged 
to Ragusa. This country is divided into four circles, 
named after their respective capitals, Zara, Spalatro, 
Kagusa, and Cattaro: the last two circles are sepa- 
rated from the rest of Dalmatia, and from each otlicr, 
by two narrow slips of land belonging to Turkey, which 
stretch down to the sea-coast. The other chief towns 
arc, Sebenico, Tran, and Macai^. Zara is the cap., 
and seat of the governor and council of the prov. 

In 1837, the pop., with the marriages, births, deaths, 
&c., in these circles, were : — 



The inhab. of Dalmatia are Slavonians of the same 
race with the Croatiani, Servians, and Bosnians. The 
names of their rivers, mountains, &c. are all Slavonic, 
and that of the country itself expresses the most re- 
motely situated tribe.* The vicinity of, and constant 
Intercourse with, the Italian liarbours, has introduced 
the use of the Italian language amongst the commercial 

E art of the inhab., as German is the principal tongue 
eard amongst the civil and military official circles. The 
number of Italians settled in the country is estimated by 
Blumcnbach at 37,000. Some descendants of Hungarian 
families are found amongst the nobility of the N. 
circles, and the Jews, who are not very numerous, 
are said to descend from the exiles of that nation 
driven from Spain in 1502. Near Verlika and in other 
parts, xinxari, or gipsies, are found. Even amongst 
the Slavonic inhabitants different tribes are distin- 
guishable. The most backward, in point of civilisation, 
are the Morlacchi, the mounUdneers of the circles of 
Zara and Spalatro. They are addicted to a nomadic 
kind of life, and wander about os shepherds, sleeping in 
summer in the open air. The comforts of the agri- 
culturist and fishermen are few, as is usually the case 
in warm climates: their houses are small and badly 
built, and /bmlture is mostly dispensed with. Fish and 
vegetables are the chief articles of nourishment, and 
both are abundant. The dress of the inhab. of the coast 
consists in blue tight pantaloons, a blue waistcoat, and in 
winter a spencer, with a coarse brown cloak shaped like 
that of the Italian boatmen. The mountaineers wear a 
linen dress in summer, and in winter throw their sheep- 
skins about their shoulders, which are proof against all 
the vldssitudes of the weather. The inhab. are gene- 
rally active, courageous, and of qdick perception ; but, 
until they came under the Austrian sceptre, were not 
only neglected, but living on terms of constant warfare 
with their MITssulman neighbours, from which state of 
things the recent border feuds are an inheritance. The 
large knife and pistols which the Morlacchi still wear in 
thmr girdles, and the gun which the shepherd slings 
over bis shoulder from custom, remind the stranger no 
less strongly than the shaven heads of some of the moun- 
toineeu, of the affinity, in'descent and in manners, exist- 
ing bAreen the Slavonic tribes that Inhabit both sides 
of the mountains. 

Sr Murrtq/‘t Ofigin qf Langwigst, &c. 
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[ Die tnhab.'ore Rom. Cath., except about one fifth 
part who belong to the Greek church, and a few Jew# 
gipsies, Ac. t there are no Protestants. 

It would appear. Judging from the returns, that this is 
the most priest-ridden country of Euroim. It has, be- 
sides B whole army of regular clergy, no fewer than 6,251 
monks, and 1,719 nuns ! The consequences kre precisely 
what might have been expected : education and morality 
being at a lower ebb here than in any other part of the 
Austrian empire I In 1837, the prov. had 

fMwIan. 

2 Colleges (1 theological, and 1 of arts) with 90 

3 Grammar-schools - - - 888 

1 Ladies* school ‘ - - • n 

1 Boarding-school for boys •• S3 

I Ditto for priests - - • • 14 

61 Primary schools for both sexes • fi,6M 

Number of children who in that year were returned os 
able to go to school, 17,978 ; so that thofe at school do 
not amount to l-4th part of those who should be there I 

The criminal accusations in 1837, amounted to 628; 
making, with the remainder from the previous year, 999. 
Of these only 674 were decided during the year, of which 
261 were acouittals. Of 2,576 persons convicted, the 
proportion ot the principal crimes fb 160 convictions was 
as follows: — Outrageous conduct, 10; abuse of autho- 
rity, 1 ; thieving and swindling, 32 ; robbery, 6 ; rape, 1 ; 
breach of sanatory regulations, 3; murder, 7; cutting 
and maiming, II ; arson, 14 ; other crimes, 22. 

Dalmatia diflbrs from the other prove, of the Austrian 
empire, in having no provincial diet or representative 
assembly ; but certain of its towns and some districts, 
especially that of Poglixza near Spalatro, retain their 
own jurisdiction, and the same privileges they pos- 
sessed before their union with Austria. The hlgnest 
authority in Dalmatia is the governor, who resides 
at Zara, the scat of the GubemAtm. In this city 
the court of appeals, and the highest criminal court 
are established, with dependent courts in the four circle 
towns, Zara, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Cattaro. Each efrelo 
has several districts, the chief magistrate in which is 
named praetor, and bikes cognizance of Judicial and 
police affiiirs, besides directing the rural economy of tho 
district. The districts divide into greater ana lesser 
parishes or communes, under headborougbs {Capi villa 
and Podcsta) who receive no salary, but are exempted 
from the Robot (public service work), as are also the 
Sardari, a description of gens-d'armes, formed by the 
government out of the armed peasantry which, during 
the war, had lived upon a very indc|)endent footing. 
The guarding of the frontiers towards Turkey is an 
important charge in Dalmatia, and a strict watch is also 
kept along the coast. For purfioses of trade, 6 bazaars or 
markets are held on the frontier, and 7 rastell8,^r par- 
latoria, at intervening stations. Lazarets are established 
at Zara, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Castelmono. 

Dalmatia formed, from the commencement of the 12th 
century down to 1419, a portion of the kingdom of 
Hungary : at the last-named epoch it passed under the- 
sway of the Venetians, who had made themselves mas- 
ters of Ragusa nearly 100 years previously. During the 
16th and I7th centuries this country was the constant 
seat of wars between the Venetians and Turks, until 
it was finally conquered by the latter, who held it till 
1797, when It was c^ed to Austria. In 1806, Austria 
gave up Dalmatia to the French, who incorporated it 
into the kingdom of Italy. Napoleon made it a duchy, 
and conferred the title of duke of Dalmatia on Marshal 
Soult. On the downfall of Napoleon it reverted to 
Austria. {Oesterr. Nat. Encye. j Fortis's Travels ; and 
private iafOrmatum from Vienna.) 

DAMASCUS (called by the natives Es-Sham, an. 
Dhneshkt Hcb. Damasekt Greek AafuturuH), a city of 
Syria, cap. of an important pachalic ot the same name, 
and the virtual metropolis of Syria, in a plain at the K. 
foot of the Anti-Llbanus, about 180 m. S. by W. Aleppo ; 
lat. 330 27' N., long. 86® 2 .V E. Pop. from 120,000 to 
150,000, of whom 12,000 are Christians, and as many Jews. 
A splendid mosque of great antiquity, the construction 
of which is disputed by Christians and Mussulmans, is 
the chief architectural ornament. The form of the 
building (a cross), with a similarity in arrangement to 


the soc^ edifices of Italy, seems to evince Its Christian 
origin, while tho abundance of Saracenic ornaments 
prove that the Arabs, if not its founders, have contri. 
buted extensively to its decoration. It is 6S0 ft. in 
length, by 150 in width ; a fountain pli^s in the midst of 
a magnificent court, and the pillars and other ornaments 
are superb. A skull, said to be that o( the Baptist, and 
his sepulchre, give such sanctity to this mosque, that It 
is death for even a Mohammedan to enter the room 
where the relics are kept. A Christian is liable to the 
bastinado for merely looking Into the court; and the 
western world Is indebted Tor its knowledm of the 
interior of the building to the works of All Bey and 
Buckingham, who, in their character of Mussulmans, 
were allowed to inspect what no known Christian Is |wr- 
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l» Thera ara naira other motmt, 

tog to 4U Ber (ii. IG6.) a^ddlwm (iTm;), 
mworOra of hotfee i but RobfiiMm (if. fiftb) 
are only Iom epleiHikl than thow of Goutto- 

Thehenan ara estreneW numeroua, and well 

MgSied erlCh nerchandirai but the prirato reaidmieet 
of toe gentry an, after all, the moat itriking Objaeti to 
a atrangert not for their interior apnearance, which pre« 
•eats nothing but a gloomy wall of mud, or lun-dried 
brteka^ but for the comUnation of convenience, magnl* 
floanee, and taate, which mark the interior arrangement!, 
and reuiae all that can be imagined of eaatern aplen- 
dour. g00,000 plaatrea (8,0001.) » aometimea expended 
on the fitting! up of a ainKie apartment. There are Si 
khana, or eatabliAimenta for the reception of merchan- 
diae, and that of Huaiein Pacha, built of alternate layen 
of black and white marble, with ita fountain, arcadei, 
and oorridora, la a very beautifol and imposing object. 
A moa^ of dancing dervishes deserves notice, less as 
one of the principal edifices of the town, than from the 
aingnlar contrast in the occupations of ita inmates, who, 
emy Friday (the Mohammeoan Sunday), pirouette and 
twirl themselves about from morning till night, while, 
during toe other six da^s, they are industrious silk 


' Thera afO afso Greek, Maronite, Syrian, 
and Armenian diurches, 3 convents of Franciscan* 
monks, and 8 Jewish synagogues. Hospitals nume- 
rous ; toe principal, in which great numbers of sick and 
lame poor are lod^ and fed gratuitously, is a fine 
buUding, with a mosque belonging to it. Tliere are 
about to large schools for children, a great number of 
smaller ones, besides which public lectures are given 
daily in toe great mosque, and in some others, but 
education Is confined to the religion and laws of Mo- 
liammed.e The serai, or palace of the pacha, is a 
large fortified building in the centre of the city. The 
latter is surrounded by walls and towers, but they are 
in a half ruinous state, and pressed upon by extensive 
strimrbs on every side. 

Damascus is essentially a commercial town ; toOmer- 
chants ara permanently settled in it, besides which 
there ara 129 tanners, 47 painters, 32 printers, and 36 
dyers of various stuifb ; 120 silk dyers (all Jews), 34 silk- 
wlnders, 748 dealers in damask cloth, 211 grocers, 19 
warehouses of cotton thread, 68 tobacco-manufoctories, 
72 saddlers, 11 tent-sellers, 47 coppersmiths, 60 iron- 
mongers, 64 forrlers, 70 furriers, 98 lacemen, 140 bakers, 
W millers, 24 corn-merchants, 182 coffee-houses, 32 con- 
feettoners, 129 butchers, 134 barbers, 71 tailors, 6 watch- 
makers, 6 bookbinders, 6 paper-merchants, 43 pipc-ma- 
nufocturers, 200 dealers in handkerchiefs and fancy 
articles, 160 dealers in tobacco and cofibe, 4 glass-houses, 
4 soap-makers, 143 weavers, 600 public cooks, 69 public 
baths, apd 19 armourers. In regard to the last, ft may 
be remarked that the ancient celebrity of Damascus 
sabres has very much declined, but they still bear a good 
name. Saddlery, cabinet-work, Jewellery, and silk, are 
now the staple manufactures. Foreign trade Is carried 
on, by the great Mecca caravan, which, in peaceable 
timek departs once a year i the Bagdad caravan, which 
usually performs 3 or 3 journeys a year ; the Aleppo 
caravan, 2 or 8 times a month ; and by several small 
caravans to Beirout, Tripoli, Acre, Ac., which arrive and 
depart daily. Beirout is reckoned the port of Damas- 
cus. This dty Is watered by 2 rivers, the Barrada and 
Flobee, whidi, alter uniting, divide again into 7 branchot, 
agito re-nnite, and finally deposit their waters in a 
lake (Lake of the Meadow), which has no outlet. 
This abundant supply and natural dllfosion of water has 
rendered the ndgnbouchood of Damascus very fertile. 
The inhabitants do not remembm’ a year of scardty; 
wheat, barley, hemp, with every kind and variety of 
fruit, ara produced iu almost unlimited abundance, and 
the garde^ or enclosures, form a forest of trees, and a 
lalMTinto of hedges, walls, and ditches, of more than 21 
m. m dre. The natives speak wlthdelighjt of the beauty 
efthdrhome, especially as seen from the hills bohind 
8alah1eh,a large villa^ on the M. ; but according to 
Dr. Richardson (IL 481 .), toe scenery is Inferior to that 
— k from toe summits of Highgate, Hampstead, and 
httla. The dimate of Damascus is mild; 
j of too Antl-Llbanus are covered with per* 

w, which sometimes foils In the city. The 

pc^e ara said to enjoy good health, but blindness is 
fhtytofoUy prevalent, ima leprosy, fever, and dropsy, are 
counnon. The plajpie, however, is almost unknown, 
and toe ordinary muitlon of life is said to be from 70 to 
80 mrs, but that, no doubt, is exaggerated. 

immakiws la very anoiait : it is mentioned in Gen. 
xlv. 15. aa existing 1918 years a.o., and was than, as 
aUbsequeUtty. probably toe capital of an Independent 
Byrlaa kingdom. It was submied David (2 8am. 
vfil. 6.), hut raeoverad its independence, if not earlier, at 
1^ dimofhtoe rd^ of Solomon. (1 Kings, xi. 84.) It 

• unorapadiSfaBd anmtad philosiqihar among 
Uvdv liiquiiad of Load B^orahUopikilaDas to 
to dtli* wurtti. (MflMmi's rrawllt,lir464.) 
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toe capital of toe kingdom of Baa-hadad 

^ his succasrars (1 Kings, xv. tfi.), and remaiued so 
its mdugation by Ti^^.pUeicr, about 742 b.c., a 
11^ before toe downfUl of its rival Samaria. (8 Kings, 
xvi. 0.) From this time it followed the fortunes of the 
rwt o^ Syria, foiling successively under the power of too 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans. As a Roman dty, it 
attained great eminence, and figures very conspicuously 
in the history of the apostle Paul. (Acts, ix.) 

Damascus was taken by the Saracens in C32, after a 
siege of 7 months, and was for many years the cap. of 
the Itoalifate. It was unsuccessftiliy besieg^ by the 
crusaders in 1148, captured by Timour Bee or Tamerlane 
in 1400, and destroyed Iw an accidental fire in the fol. 
lowing year. In 1616 it roll into the hands of the Turks, 
who reifoined it till 1832, when it was captured by 
Ibrahim Pacha, in whose hands It now remains. 

Damascus is remarkable as being the only city of the 
East which has not dwindled from Its former greatness. 
Its pop. seems to be as groat now as ever; while 
Babylon, Nineveh, Palmyra, &c. have wholly vanished, 
and Antioch, Aleppo, &c. are, os it were, the shadows 
only of their ancient gloiy. 

.Damascus is one of the sacred cities of the Moham- 
medans, and its inhab. have the character of being the 
most intolerant and fanatical of all the prophet's fol- 
lowers. Till within these 6 years, the appearance of a 
Frank costume was the signal for a riot. Christians 
and Jews were alike prohibited from riding any beast 
but an ass (in 1807 even this was forbidden) ; and the 
^polntment of an English consul in 1631 caused an in- 
surrection, which lasted several months. The conquests 
of Ibrahim Pacha have produced a great change, if not 
in the feelings of the people, at least in their mode of 
exhibiting them. Christians of all sects and Jews walk 
In procession, openly rejoicing in the avowed protection 
of the present government, exposed only to the impotent 
threats of those who, retaining the will, have lost the 
power to annoy them. In spite, however, of their general 
Intolerance, most travellers bear honourable testimony 
to the hospitality of tlic Damascenes. OViUiam oj 
p. 303. et »eg^ AdrichomiuSy Ter. Sanc.^ pp. 
81 — 84. ; Abul-Fcdttt Tab. Syr.^ pp. 100. 171. ; MaundrvUt 
pp. 164—179.; Volneu, ii. 226—232.; Ali Bey, ii. 261— 
282. ; Richardson, if. 4G0— 497. ; Mtchaud et Pouhtlnt, 
Cor. d^Or, vi. 148—236. ; Robinson, ii. 217—230. ; //ogg, 
ii. 1—80. ; Addison, il. 92—196.) 

DA MAUN, a roarlt. town of Hindostan, prov. Giyrat, 
belonging to the Portuguese, 82 m. N. Bombay, anti 16 
m. S.S.W. Surat ; lat. 20° 25' N., long. 72° 58' K. l*oi». 
6,000.? It stands on the banks of a small river, which iti 
spring tides, during the S.W. monsoon, has from 18 to 
20 ft. water. The buildings of the town are mostly 
whitened, and give it a handsome appearance from the 
sea : .its walls are incapable of defence, and its strettts 
narrow and dirty. It contains several churches and 
convents, and a Paraee temple, in which it is affirmeti a 
sacred flame brought from Persia has been kept up for 
1,200 years. It has a roadstead, where vessels lie 3 m. 
off shore in 8 fathoms water. Damaun is most celebrated 
for its docks and ship-building : Its ships wear well, and 
sail well before the wind, but some time since they were 
too short for their breadth, so that they laboured in a 
head sea. Damaun was taken by the Portuguese in , 
and has belonged to them ever since. iHamilton's E. I. 
Gax., L 479. ; Die/. Gi^aphique.) 

Damaun, a large distr. of Affghanistan, now sulmrdi- 
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by the Solimaun Mountain^ N. by the salt range diverg- 
ing from the latter, and £. by the Indus. Along the 
banks of the Utter the countra is a plain bare of grass, the 
soil apparently composed of the slime deposits by tho 
river, by which it is regularly inundated ; In the S. parts, 
especially, a good deal of this flat ground is overspread 
with low, thick tamarisk jungles, abounding in wild 
boars, hog deer, and game of all sorts. Bound tho vU- 
Uges large woods of date trees are often seen, but no 
other trees of any slse; where there is cultivation tho 
country is rich, but by for the greater part of it is waste. 
The central parts ore composed of arid sandy plains, 
divided by hill-ranges, and depending entirely upon rain 
for cultivation : the more uneven country skirting the 
W. mountains Is more fertile, and produces wheat, bqj- 
ree, jowaree, and other Indian grains- The winter in 
Damaun is cooler than in Hindostan, bnt the boat of 
summw is extrame. This flistr. is Inhabited by various 
turbulent clana, principally Juts and Belooches, living in 
perpetual contention with each other, and frho, having 
been at a distance from toe scat of government, had 
never rendered much more than a nonUnal obedience to 
toe Caubul sovereign. Some of the Damaun tribes are 
aomedic. others fixed agriculturists, and m^y are 
shepherds, the country In many parts yielding good pas- 
ture land. ImptUnstone's Caubul, i. 6a--78 ) 
DAMIETTa, a town of Lower Egypt, toe third in 
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nnk, pop., and importance In the countrr, on the 
B. bank of the branch of the Nile bearing its name, 
6 m. S. from Its mouth (the anc. Phatniticum 
ftttoi), 80 m. E. Rosetta, and ^ m. N.N.E. Cairo. LaL 
310 25* 43«/ long. 310 49# 39 // e. Pop. has been stated 
at 30,000 ; but this Is probat%mucb overrated. Theinhab. 
are principally natives of Egypt, with a few Syrians and 
Levant Greeks. A bend in tlie river gives to the town 
a somewhat crescent shape. It is Irregularly and 111 
built ; though there are some good mosques, several 
bazaars, and some marble baths. Some of the better 
sort of houses, which are of brick, have terraces and 
pavilions; and such as are near the Nile, have little 
ports, whence to embark on the water ; but there are no 
open spaces, nor buildings, worthy of much notice, and, 
generally speidcing, it is but a collection of miserable 
mud hovels. The Pacha has lately established a school 
for Infantry officers, with 400 pupils ; as well as an exteiu 
sivc collection of buildings for drying, husking, and 
cleaning rice, some mills, and a cotton factory. The 
latter supplies a great deal of coarse cotton cloth, which 
forms the wear of the ^ibouring classes. The bar at the 
mouth ofi^his branch of the Nile prevents the access ot 
any large vessels to the town ; so that merchant ships 
have to lie outside the bar, and load and unload by' 
means of small Greek craft, Egyptian ^erms, and other 
vessels of from 30 to GO tons burthen. But, despite these 
difficulties, Damietta, previously to the sway of Me- 
hemet All, had a considerable trade: his commeiclal 
system has, however, transferred the greater part of it 
to Alexandria. Its chief article of export is the rice 
grown in its neighbourhood, which is the best in Egyiit. 
Dried fish of the Lake Munzaleh, dates from the nu- 
merous plantations round the town, witli colTee, beaus, 
and linen, are the other principal articles of export. 
Most European nations still retain vice-consuls here. 
It has a governor, and a municipal administration similar 
to that of Cairo and Alexandria. 

Damietta (Old) (anc. ThainaUis)^ from which the 
present town, originated, stood about 4 m. to the N., 
where some of its ruins are still distinguishable. 
Under the Saracens, It was one of tiie most commercial 
and wealthy towns of Egypt. It was thrice taken by the 
Christians by Roger, king of Sicily; by John of 
Brienne, and the crusaders; and by Louis IX. of 
France In 1249. I^ouis being soon after made prisoner by 
the Saracens, the town was delivered up for his ransom ; 
upon which, the Saracens, to prevent future attacks, 
partially blocked up the mouth of the river by sinking 
vessels laden with stones in the channel ; and having 
levelled Thamaltis with the ground, forced its inlia- 
bitants to remove to the present town. {MS. Account 
<tf Damietta ; Diet. Geographique., ^c , ) 

DANTZIC (Germ. Danzig; Pul. Gdansk), an im- 
portant commercial city, sea-port, and stronghold of the 
Prussian states, Prussia Proper, cap. reg. and cite, of 
same name, on the left bauk of the Vistula, about 3 in. 
from its mouth; lat. 20' 4ft" N., long. Ift'^ 38' E. 
Pop. (». miUtary) in 1834, 55,400; in 1838, 56,257. 
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It U traversed by the small rivers Motlau and Ko- 
daune, and is very strongly fortlded. It is 111 bulls, 
and the streets are narrow, irregular, and gloomy. The 
cathedral church of St. Mary Is the principal public 
building ; It was finished In 1508, and has a fine brass 
font and a magnificent picture of the last judgment. The 
town-house, arsenal, and the Arthushejf or exchange, 
also deserve notice. There are 15 Lutheran churches 
and chapels, 4 Catholic churches and a chapel, 2 syna- 

a ues, an English church, &c., with several monas- 
es and convents. It has a gymnasium, two grammar- 
schools, and many inferior schools, with schools of navi- 
gation, midwifery, and commerce ; a school of arts and 
tr^es, a good public lll)rary, an observatory, a museum, 
a society of natural . philosophv, ftc., an orphan and 
foundling hospital, a large workhouse, and various hos- 
pitals. Within the last few years a number of friendly 
and charitable societies have been established. . 

Dantzlc is the seat of the provincial aiithoriUos, of a 
court of appeal for the circle , a council of admiralty, a 
tribunal of commerce, a provincial taiard of taxation, Ac. 
It has a vast number or distilleries and breweries, the 
latter of which produce the black-bcer in such general 
demand $ it has also large establishments for grinding 
flour, with dye-works, sugar-refineries, and manufiic- 
tures of fire-arms, tobacco, silks, vitriol, Ac., and some 
Jewellery business. The harbour, called Net^ahrtoasser, 
is aA the mouth of the river ; but vessels drawing 8 or 
9 ft. come up to the city. Being the emporium of the 
extensive and fruitful countries traversed by the Vistula 
and its affluents, Dantzic has a very extensive commerce ; 
and is at the head of all the corn-shipping ports, not of 
Europe only, but of tlie world. Wlioat forms the prin- 
cipal .article of export ; it is of the best quality, and very 
large quantities are exported, as many as 690,000 quarter* 
having been shipped in a single year. There is ^so a 
large exportation of flour, rye, barfry, pease, and oats, 
with timber inferior only to that of Momel, linseed and 
ra|K>sced, staves, pearl asties, bones, zinc, flax and hemp, 
linens, feathers, 4>eer and spirits, Wool, Ac. The prin- 
cipal articles of import consist of woollens, cottons, and 
other manuracture,d goods, colonial produce, dye-stuffs, 
wine, oil, spice, fiuit, salt, furs, Ac. The usual depth of 
water at the river’s mouth is from 13 to 14 ft. ; but in the 
roads, which arc protected by the long, low, narrow 
tongue of land culled tlie Heel, there is good anchorage 
for ships of any burden. The greater part of the trade 
of Dantzic is in the hands of foreigners, particularly the 
English. In 1834, there belonged to the port 60 ships of 
the burden of 13,292 J'russinn lasts ; and during the same 
year 359 foreign shljis (of which 38 were British) arrived 
at, and 3Gl cleared from, the port. The granaries for 
storing the corn brought down the Vistula are generally 
seven stories high ; and these, with the warehouses for 
linens, ashes, hemp, Ac., are all situated on a small Island 
surrounded by the Motlau. They are, or recently were, 
guarded by powerful dogs. 

During the year 1839, the exports of com, flour, and 
seeds, from Dantzic, were as follows : — 


Countries to which exported. 

Wheat. 

Lasts. 

Rye. 

Lasts. 

IliiTlcy. 

Lasts. 

Oats 

Lasts. 

Peaw. 

Lasts. 

Flour. 

Barrels. 

Linseed. 

Lasts. 

Rmeiecd. 

Casu. 

Great Britain, Jersey, and Guernsey 


37,197 

3,1(M) 

5,641 

774 

4,337 

44,426 

637 

190 

Holland 


2,G33 

5,136 

7 

- 

133 

. 

252 

276 



4 

231 

. 

. 

4 

. 

116 

5 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 


31 

3,300 

632 

24 

139 

172 



Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen 


45 

378 

- 

- 

19 




Hanover - - - - 


. 

190 

- - j 

- 

- 

. - 

25 


French ports ... 


• 

118 

- 

- 

. 

. 

113 


Pomerania ... 


. . 

274 

. 

. 

16 

2.53 


11 

America . - - 


- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

400 

1,143 1 


Totals 


39,910 

12.787 1 

6,280 

m 

4,648 

4.5,251 1 


482 


Taking the last at 101 imp. quarters, this would give, 
exclusive of flour, an export of 412,4(13 quarters of 
wheat, which cost, free on board, from 45s. to 55s. a 
Quarter. Of this amount, 37,197 lasts, or 384, .469 quar- 
ters. and no fewer than 44,426 barrels of flour, were 
shipped for England. The grain in warehouse at Unnt- 
zic on 3l8t December, 1839. amounted to 13,8()9 lasts ; of 
which 7,010 were wheat. During the same yc.ir, there 
were exported 8,719 cwt. ship-bread |s 1 5,952 cwt. saltwl 
meat ; 30,886 casks of black-bcer -, about 0,000 barrels 
of ashes ; 37,897 cwt. zinc, and 19,050 cwt. bones ; Ijcsidcs 
vast quantities of timber. The exwrt of com from 
Dantzic in 1838 was still more considerable. 

The notions current in this country as to the extreme 
low price of wheat in Dantzic, liave no good foundatton. 
No considerable demand from abroad can be met without 
resorting for suimlies to the markets in the S. parts or 
Poland and GalW, from 500 to 700 m. inland, fhe 
corn If thence brought to tlie cityby wrtcr in flat-bot- 
tomed boats suited to the navigation of the rivers ; but, 
owing to the uncertain supply of water in the rivers, 
their usual shallowness, and the difficulty of their navi- 


gation, its conveyance is btith very tedious and ex- 
jiensive. 

Mr. Consul Gibson, wdio had the best means of acquir- 
ing accurate information, I'stiinuted the expense of con- 
veying wheat and rye thilhrr, including the duty at 
Thorn and tluf charges of turning on the river, till put 
into granary at Dantzic, according to the distance, as 
follows : — 

«. d. a. d. 

If from the upper provinrcR on the Hug, a ilhtance of 

from 7011 tu AOtl in., jm- quarUT - - 9 2 to 7 10 

From the provinces of Cracow, Sendomir, and Lub- 
lin, 5ftn to 3.M) in. . . .*6 — 54 

From U'arsnw and Its ndchbuurhood. ahemt 240 m. 4 9 — 3 11 
From WlocUwock and Its neighlwurlioud, about 
liU ni. . - . 4 2 — 5 

From (iraudoptz, a distance of about 70 m., there 
being ill this rase iiu duty at Thorn, and when nut 
turned on the river - - vOlO — 09 

It is essential, however, to observe that these are Uie 
ordinary charges; and that they arc very decidedly 
higher w'hen there is any unusual demand for export- 
ation, that is, when there Is a demand for 200,000 quar- 
lets and upw trds. 

Xx 
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VteBiif luu Buny wlDdlogi. and ito naviBatioD. which 
|l fhHr aM ^nSciilt can only be attempted m theepring, 
When the water U nigh. It ie the tame, though in 
degree, with lome of the rivera that fidl Intolhe V 


degree, with lome of Ibe riveri that &11 into fte Vii^ 
bmore it reachei Wotmw ; and towards C|mw tiie 
Vlsttda Itsdf is frequently unnavigsble, Mpecially in diy 


I inW mmu on the Cai^hian Mountains. 

In 1832, the navigation of the Pollsn rivers was more 
than usudly bad. The com flroin the upper provincm 
did not reach Dantsic till from two to four months later 
fthu usual, and was burdened with a very heavy addi- 
tional expense. The fret is, that the supplies of grain at 
Dantsic d<q>end quite as much on the abundance of water 
in the rivers, or on their edsy navigation in summer, as 
on the goodness of the harvests. 

** There are,** says Mr. Jacob, '* two modes of convey- 
ing wheat to Dantsic by the Vistula. That which j^ws 
near the lower parts of the river, comprising Polish 
Russia, and part of the prov. of Flock, and of fibsovia, 
In the kingdom of Poland, which is generally of an in- 
ferior quality, is conveyed in covered boats, with shifting 
boards that protect the cargo from the rain, but not from 
pilfering. These vessels are long, and draw about 15 
inches water, and bring about 150 quarters of wheat ; 
they are not, however, so well calculated for the upper 
parts of the river. From Cracow, where the Vistula 
Brst becomes navigable, to below the junction of the 
Bug with that stream, the wheat is mostly conveyed to 
Dantsic in open flats. These are built on the banks, in 
seasons of leisure, on spots far from the ordinary reach 
of the water, but which, when the autumnal rains, or 
the melted snows in spring, fill and overflow the river, 
are easily floated. These flats, which are very rudely 
constructed, usually carry down from 180 to 200 quarters ; 
but though they only draw from ten to twelve inches 
water, they are frequently grounded.** 

During the period from 1770 to 1819, the average price 
of wheat at Dantsic was 45s. 4d. a quarter. The de- 
mand was very limited from 1820 to 1829, and the price 
proportionally low. The same cause reduced the price 
from 1832 to 1837 ; but whenever there is any consider- 
able demand for Dantsic wheat, or for 160,000 quarters 
and upwards, the price invariably amounts to from 40s. to 
KQs. or 55s. a quarter. Wo incline to think that from 40s. to 
45s. a quarter would be about the average price of wheat 
In Dantsic In ordinary years, were the British ports 
always open under a Hxed duty of 5s. or 6s. a quarter. 
It is, at all events, abundantly certain that its price would 
not be under 40s. a quarter. But taking it at only 38s., if we 
add to this 10s. or 12s. as the cost of conveying a quarter 
of wheat from Dantsic to London, and putting it into 
granary here, including insurance and profit, and 5s. or 
6s. for duty, it is immediately seen that it is the greatest 
Imaginable error to suppose that our agriculturists 
should be sensibly injured by the importation of Dantsic 
wheat. Under the circumstances supposed, it could 
not, in ordinary years, be ollbred for sale in this country 
for less than from 55s. to 58s. a quarter, a price more 
than sufficient to insure the continued progress of British 
agriculture. 

Dantsic was probably founded in the 10th century. It 
was occupied liw the knights of the Teutonic order in 
1310, and was held by them till 1454, when it emanci- 
pated Itself firom their yoke, and became a free inde. 
pendent state, under the protection of Poland. For a 
lengthened period Dantsic was a principal member of the 
Hanseatic Confederacy, and had under it several de- 
pendent cities. During its independence, the citlsens 
were engaged in frequent contests with the Poles, 
Swedes, &c. ; and, notwithstanding the protection of 
England, Holland, and Prussia, Peter the Great exacted 
from them considerable contributions. The pretendon 
of Dantsic to the exclusive navigation of the Vistula, 
or to demand a toll from such ships as passed in and out 
of the river, was at all times submitted to with reluctance. 
After the first partition of Poland in 1772, Frederick the 
Great, having acquired a largw accession of territory on 
the Vistula, uproaching almost to the gates of Dantsic, 
claimed for bis suldects the right to the free navigation 
4kf the river. This having been reflised by the Dant- 
ilckers, gave rise to some acts of hostility, and to length- 
ened negotiations. These, however, were cut short in 
1793 by the second partition of Poland, when Dantsic 
was assigned to Prussia. During the late war, the city 
was occupied Ibr several years by a French garrison, 
and suffiued much from the hostilities and exactions to 
whidi she was exposed ; but since the peace of 1815 she 
has recovered much of her ancient prosperity. The 
fortifications have been also greatly strengthened and 
Improved, and magnificent worxs have been constructed, 
by whUfr the whole adlecent territory may be laid under 

Wlltofe 

^ ®»Jpg thp independence of Dantsic, there were at- 
tach to it the ITerder, or alluvial island formed by the 
ytstnla and the Motlau, and the Friseke Ndkrung, or 
long narrow tongue of land between the Frlsche Haff and 
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the sea. The former is very fortUe, but the latter aon- 
sists principally of sand. ( AiseUNgr. Oeag, tt. 907. ed. 
1786| Zedl&z*9 StaUHict tf iVwsfo, U. In Germ. . 
/Vfoofo/wformelfofi.) * 

DANUBE (an. DanstMas, and In the lower part of 
its course iifrr. Germ. Dmioif, Rung. Dtma), .a cele- 
brated river of Central and S.B. Europe, being, though 
inferior in point of slse to the Woln, In every other 
respect the first among European nvers. Its general 
course is from W. to E. ; it extends between long. 
8^ 1(P and 290 4fr £., its extreme N. point of lat. being 
49° 2^, and its extreme S. point 43^ 38' N. Its totm 
course from its source to its mouths, on the W. shore of 
the Black Sea, is from 1,760 to 1,800 m. ; during which it 
puses through the territories of Baden, Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria, and the Austrian empire, and divides Turkey 
from Wallachia, Moldavia, and Russia. It is said to 
receive 30 navigable and a vast number of inferior 
tributaries, the principal being the Ispr, Inn, Drave, 
Save, Theiss, Morava, Sereth, and Pruth. The cities 
of Ulm, Ratlsbon, Fassau, Linz, Vienna, Presburg, Co- 
moro, Gran, Waltzen, Buda, Pesth, Poterwardein, Neu- 
satz, Semlin, Belgrade, Somendria, Widln, >licopoU, 
Sistow, Kustchuk, Silistria, Brahilov, and Gaiaez, are 
situated upon its banks. 

The basin of the Danube and its tributaries has been 
estimated to comprise about 1.1.3th part of the entire 
surface of Europe. (Dict.Geog.) It is bounded 8. by 
the Alps and the Balkhan ; and on the N.at first by 
the Black Forest and some minor alpine ranges, and 
afterwards by the Bohemian Forest and Carpathian 
mountains. It includes the plains of Bavari.i, Hungary, 
and IHirkey in Europe ; and the course of tlie Danube has 
been generally considered under three grand divisions, 
each embracing one of these plains. As this division 
Is not only natural but convenient, we shall adhere to it 
In the following statements. 

The Danube originates in two streams, the Bregach 
and Uio Brege, which have tlieir sources on the E. de- 
clivity of the Black Forest, in the grand duchy of Ba- 
den, in about 480 lO' N. lat., and 8° 15' E. long. Theso 
streams having united at Donaucschingen, where they 
are augmented by a spring sometimes regarded as the 
head of the river, the united stream takes the name 
of the Danube. It thence proceeds at first S.E., but 
afterwards in a N.E. direction as far as Uatisbon, near 
which city it attains its extreme N. lat. It then runs 
again in a S.E. direction to about long. 15°, and from 
that point mostly E. to Vienna, where the first division 
of its course may be 8.iid to terminate. Within this di- 
vision it receives on the right hand the streams of the 
Iller, Gunx, Mindel, l.ech, Isar, Inn, Traun, Ens, &c. ; 
many of which are navigable for a considerable distance. 
Its affluents on the opposite side are, on the contrary, ge- 
nerally small ; and Indeed, throughout the whole upper 
half of its course, the principal triluitarios of the Ua- 
nubo (excepting the Theiss) arc from the S. or right 
side, while in the lower division, those from the N. or 
left side are by far the most considerable. It receives, 
however, from the N. in the first division of its course, the 
Sulz, Altmuhl, Naab, tuid Uegen, all of which are navi- 
gable streams. At its source the Danube is 2,178 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and runs tlirough an alpine country to 
Ulm, where Its elevation is 1,032 ft. From Donauwortfi to 
Passau it traverses the Bavarian plain ; its height above the 
sea being at the former 1,125 ft., and at the latter 836 ft. 
At Passau it leaves the Bavarian dom., and thence to 
Vienna, intersects a second mountainous region. At 
Linz its elevation is 735 ft., and at Vienna 512 ft. At 
Ulm, the Danube first becomes navigable for flat-bot- 
tomed vessels of from GO to 100 tons burden, though its 
depth there measures little more than 7 ft., and its 
breadth little more than 100 ft. Through the Bavarian 
plain its average depth is 10 ft. This increases consider- 
ably when it becomes again enclosed between the moun- 
tains at Passau ; but above Vienna its navigation is ren- 
dered difficult, not only by Its general shallowness, but by 
its rapidity and the freiiucnt rocks, shoals, and whlrlnools 
In Its channel. 

In the second division of its course, the Danube at 
first runs generally E. to Presburg, next through the 
lesser Hungaitan plain S.E. to its conflnence with the 
Raab, and then E. to Waltzen. At this point it turns 
S. through the great Hungarian plain, and runs parallel 
with the Theiss fo^early 21° oHat. to Its junction with 
the Drave, about lat. 46° 3fr. Here it turns S.E., in 
which general direction it continues to Orsova, where it 
leaves the Austrian dom.; the second division of its 
course terminating at the cataract or pass called the 
** iron Gate,*' about 4 m. lower down. It Is within this 
division that the Danube receives its largest and most 
important tributaries, including the Raab, Drave, Save, 
and Morava on its right, and the March, Waair, and 
Theiss on its left side. At Presburg, its waters Ms 831 
ft., at Bada,280 ft.,andatBelnade, 203 ft. above theTevel 
of the sea. From Vienna to the mouth of the Drave, the 
Danube runs through an expanse of plrin country broken 
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only m a fbw plnceB, as at Pr4>6burg, Buda, and Waltsoi. 
Kear the latter it passes through a ravine formed in a 
chain of mountains, separating the two Hungarian plains. 
From its union with the Drave, its S. banks in Slavonia 
and Servia are usually mountainous, while its N. con- 
tinue low and marshy as far as Moldova. Previously to 
its feactaing Buda, It is about 700 yards wide ; soon after 
passing that city ft attains a width of upwai^s of 1,000 
yards ; and by the time it has arrived at Belgrade It is 
considerably more than f of a mile across. (/Jic/. Giog.) 
From Vienna to Pesth, its bed is sprinkled with rocks, 
but they are not such impediments to navigation as in 
the upper portion of its course. Shifting sand-banks, 
which prevail .*ill down the river as far as Moldova, are 
greater obstacles; but when the water is tolerably 
nigh, they may generally be avoided by good pilotage. 
{Austria tmd the Austrians, i. 327.) At Gmiyo, 70 
m. above Pesth, the Danube first becomes navigable 
for vessels drawing more than firom 2 to 2| ft. water. 
Near Moldova, a mountain fange firom the Balkhan, and 
another from the Carpathians, begin to confine the 
river on either side as far as Gladova in Servia. Through- 
out this distance, about 80 m., it is greatly contracted 
in width, abounds with rapids, and is beset with rocks. 
Near the termination of this defile, a short distance 
below Orsova, is the famous pass of the Iron Gate** 
(Turk., Demi-Kapi), already alluded to. lliis is a gorge 
about 2,000 yards in length, enclosed on either side by 
a mountain of micaceous slate, a material very diffi- 
cult to break or blast, through which the river rushes 
with great velocity, over an inclined plane, with a fall of 
about 15 ft. a mile. The rocks here divide it into three 
channels. The centre one is of considerable width, and 
vessels of 400 tons may pass down it, when the river 
Is very full ; the two others are but shallow ; and 
that on the Wallachian or E. side is never used. Ac- 
cording to Strabo (vii. 212.), it was here that the 7)a- 
nubius ended, and the Jster commenced ; but there is a 

S rcat discrepancy as to this point among the ancient au. 
lorities. 

In the third division of its course, the Danube runs .at 
first generally S. by E. to Widin ; thence its direction 
is mostly £. by S. to near Sistow, where it attains its 
most S. lat. ; and from this point E.N.E. to Hassova. 
It then turns N. to Galacz, and finally runs from this 
town generally E. to its efflux in the Black Sen, about 
lat. 4.'i^. As far as Galacz, It forms the boundary be- 
tween Turkey and Walhochia and Moldavia ; and between 
Galacz and the sea it is the boundary between Bussin 
and I'urkey, its principal N. and central mouths being 
included within the Russian territory. While the Da- 
nube is running S. by E., its right bank is mountainous, 
but the elevaifHl lands soon afterwards recede from its 
Ixinks, and throughout the rest of its course the river 
flows thraugli a low plain, which E. of Silistria becomes 
marshy. In this division it receives on its left side the 
Schyl, Aluta, Vodc, Argis, Jalomnitza, Screth, and 
Pruth. Its affluents on the opposite side are much less 
considerable ; the principal are the Isker, Osma, Taban, 
Ac. In its progress through Turkey, the Danube varies 
ill breadth from 1 ,4(K) to 2,100 yards ; and its average 
depth is upw'ards of 20 ft. Ships of large size ascend as 
far as Silistria. About .*>0 m. from the Black Sea, it di. 
vkles into three principal arms, besides giving origin to 
a considerable lake ( Uas^ein) on its S. side, from which 
several minor arms proc^. The delta of the Danube 
is a vast swampy flat. Interspersed with lagoons co- 
vered with bulrushes, the resort of vast flocks of water 
fov’l. The N. principal arm of the river {Kilid) and 
the S. {Kdrillis), which forms the boundary between 
the Russian and Turkish dominions, are shallow ami 
of little value ; but the middle one {Rulineh) has from 
10 to 12 ft. water over the bar at its mouth. This 
is said, however, to be gradually filling up from the 
deposit of mud brought down by the river, which the 
current has not sufficient strength to clear away, its fall 
and rapidity being very much diminished during the last 
200 m. of its course. 

Were it not for the rapids between Moldova and Gla- 
dova, the Danube would be at all times navigable from 
Ulm to its mouth. Great efforts ha'.e been made to 
overcome this interruption ; and it is worthy of remark 
that the most illustrious of the Roman emperors, 
Tr^an, alive to ^1 the advantages to be derived from 
the free navigation of the Danube, constructed, with great 
labour and sagacity, a road along the edge of the Servian 
side of the river, to facilitate the towing of ships 
against the current. Some remains of this extraordi- 
nary work still exist, with part of an inscription in 
honour of Trajan. In more recent times, attempts have 
been mode to deepen the channel of the river, and to 
cut lateral canals in the most dangerous places; but 
Chese^wing to the almost insuperable obstacles to be 
overolmc, have had but little success. Looking at the 
map, the best way would appear to be to cut a navigable 
canal from opposite Moldova to Berza Falanka, be- 
low the ** Iron Gate,** which would not only avoid the 


rapids, but shorten the distance, by avoldhig the great 
bend of the river hx Orsova. But the nature of the 
ground is said to- oppose Insurmountable obstacles to 
such a project, though probably It would admit of the 
construction of a rood. The Hungarian government 
has lately constructed an excellent and very expensive 
road from Moldova to Orsova, along the left bank of the 
liver. Unfortunately, however, It terminates above the 
** Iron Gate ; ** and passengers ming down the river, 
unless when it is sufficiently hi^ to admit of flat-bot- 
tomed boats going through the gate,** have to be fer- 
ried over to the Servian side of the river, where, after a' 
land journey of about 8 m., they re-embark. Those 
ascending the river have also to cross at Orsova. 

The Danube abounds with islands. They are espe- 
cially numerous and large in the middle part of its course. 
The Grout Schiitt isl. extends between two arms of the 
river, from Presburg to Curnom, a distance of 64 m. The 
Gzepcl and Margutaisl., below Buda, formed in a similar 
way, are also of considerable size. The Danube has been 
said to wind more than other European rivers : this is 
peculiarly the case in its progress 8. through the great 
Hungarian plain. It is also one of the swiftest rivers in 
Europe ; its rapidity is such as in some places to render 
any navigation agamst its current impossible, except by 
the agency of steam. According to Mr. Quin, it rushes 
through the ** Iron Gate ** at the rate of not less than 
8 m. an hour (1. 210.) ; but it is clear that the velocity 
must vary materially with the volume of water. This 
rapidity has prevented the erection in modern times 
of any stone bridge on the Danube below Ratisbon ; nor 
was there a iiermanent bridge of any other kind below Linz 
previously to the commencement of that now, we believe, 
in the course of construction at Buda. There are flying 
bridges at Presburg and Comorn, and bridges of boats at 
Pestn and Peterwardein : beyond the latter place no direct 
communication between the opposiie lianks exists. In 
antiquity, however, it was very different. About 3 m. 
below Gladova, Trigan constructed his famous bridge, the 
remains of which arc still visible, and form one of the 
most interesting and remarkable monuments of the most 
brilliant sera of imperial Rome. I'his great structure 
consisted of 20 or 22 stone piers, with wooden arches. 
The greatest depth of the river is here 18 ft., and the 
length of the bridge between the pillars or buttresses that 
still remain on either bank was about 3,100 English feet. 
{Paget, ii. 136.) But the breadth of the river is less than 
this ; and is said at present not to exceed 2,800 feet 
{Murray.) This, iu fact. Is one of the widest parts of 
the river ; and was no doubt selected fur the site of the 
bridge partly on account of the ample channel that was 
thus afl'ordea to carry off the sudden floods to which the 
river is subject : its tied is here also sound, and its depth 
less than in most other parts. When lowest, the heads of 
some of the piers are seen above the surface' of the water. 
This noble work was destroyed by Adrian, the successor 
of Trajan, lest the barbarians should overpower the 
Roman troops in Dacia, and make use of the bridge to 
invade the empire. {Kutrop in Atiruiu.) But it was not 
Adrian, but Aurelian, who abandoned Dacia. 

The steam navigation of the Danube is of paramount 
importance. 'J'his undertaking was first actively com- 
menced by Count Szechenyi, who, in 1K;U), established 
a joint stock company for tlie purpose, of which be was 
the managing director. The Austrian government soon 
afterwards took up tiie scheme, greatly enlarged the 
plans of the company, granted it a cmarter for the 
exclusive navigation of the river for 15 years (which 
has been since extended to 25), and accorded it the pri- 
vilege of drawing, gratuitously, the necessary supplies 
of coal from the imperial mines of Moldova, on the 
b.anks of the river. The first steam-boat was launched 
on the Danube, at Vienna, in 1830. The company. In 
18.19, possessed 10 steam- vessels plying between Pres- 
burg and Constantinople, the lai-gcst of which, the 
Eros, used between Pesth and Drenkova, was 173 ft. in 
length, 25 ft. across, and of 525 tons burden. In 1839, 

4 relays of steam- boats conveyed goods and passengers 
to ana from l*rebburg to the Ottoman capital, running 
continuously from the former place to Pesth ; Pesth to 
Moldova; Gladova to Galacz ; and from Galacz to the 
rad of the journey. Some small iron boats, drawing 
but little water, have been built to run between Pres- 
burg and Vienna. From Moldova to Gladova, a distance 
of almut 50 m. by land, travellers and luggage arc mostly 
conveyed by the new road already alluded to on the left 
bank of the river, thus avoiding the rapids and Iron 
Gate.** 

The success of the Austrian Steam Navigation Com- 
pany led to the formation, in 1836, of a Bavarian com- 
pany, which, in 1839, had two steamers plying be- 
tween Ratisbon and Possaii, or Linz. The barges and 
ordinary packet-boats on the Danube are unwieldy 
flat bottomed boats, covered with sheds of rough planks ; 
the rafts in use are large and clumsy fabrics of the 
rudest kind ; sails are unknown on the Upper Danube ; 
and the boats are steered only by paddles. Passage 
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bOftta ply, on fixed daya aa high aa Ulm ; lint, beyond 
that town, the principal utility or the Danube ia to awiat 
the manufiMsturlng induatry of Wirtemberg and Baden. 
{Austria and the Austrians, 1. 324.) 

So far back aa the 8th century, Charlemagne contem- 
plated uniting the Danube and the Rhine, by means 
a : and the remains of a work commenced with 
that view are still visible at Wessonberg. After the 
ly pM of more than 1,000 years, an undertaking of a si- 
milar kind ia now in progress, under the auspices of the 
Bavarian government ; a canal having been commenced 
which is to run from Diotfurtii, on the Aitmiilii, to 
Bamberg on the Mayn. A railroad from the vicinity of 
to Budweis, on the Moldau (Bohemia), alrc^y 
connects tite Danube with the Elbe : another railroad 
is opened from Lins to Gmunden on tne Traun ; a third 
from Vienna to Brunn will, perhaps, be continued to 
Bochnia in Gallicia, forming a communication between 
the Danube and the Vistula ; a fourth line is in progress 
flrom Vienna to Raab, the most Important corn-market 
in Hungary : and the especial attention of tlie Austrimi 
government is now directed toward the formation of 
a fifth line to connect the Danube with the Adriatic. 
{TumbuU.) 

The steam navigation of the Danube and the concur- 
rent works above mentioned will doubtless materially 
augment the resources, and contribute efficiently to the 
Improvement of the Austrian empire. By these means 
new markets will be opened for the hitherto all but unsale- 
able prodnee of Hungary, Transylvania, Ac. ; and these 
countries will in consequence be brought nearer to the 
position they should occupy among European nations. 
That Russia, whose strength is in part derived from 
the weakness of Austria, should look with jealousy on 
the Danulie steam navigation is nut to be wondered at ; 
and some of the obstacles which have been thrown in 
its way may wlthoWt difficulty be traced up to this 
source. At one period, in opposition to the treaty of 
1814, an attempt was made by the Russians to exact 
tolls from the vessels belonging to the Austrian Steam 
Company, and other ships passing the mouth of the 
Danube ; but, on this being resisted by Austria and other 
European powers, it was dropped. Facilities, however, ex- 
ist in the nature of the country for obviating such attempts 
on the part of Russia. The elbow of the Danulie at Rossova 
ia only 30 m. from the Black Sea, within which distance a 
deep lake, 13 m. in length, intervenes. A slilp-canal, not 
half so long as that ftom Amsterdam to the Heidcr, might, 
it is believed, bo easily constructed, which would nut only 
shorten the navigation of the Danube 200 m., but would 
pass through a territory nearly 100 m. S. of the frontier at 
present occupied by Russia. The most ample information 
connected with the natural history and antiquities of the 
Danube may be found In the rare and valuable work of 
Count Marsigli on that river, published in 1 720, in 6 vois. 
folio. The original work, which is in Latin, was trans- 
lated into French, and published in 1744. (See Oesterr, 
yat, Encye, art Donau ; Bruguih-e, G^ographte deC Eu- 
rope, p. 401.; Diet. O^og.i Paget's Hungary, t^c.i 
TurnbuWs Amtria, 1R40; ^letn, Steam Navig., 4'^.; 
Murray's Handbook for 5 . Germany.) 

DARABJERO, a town of Persia, prov. Fars, 1.^5 m. 
S.B. by E. Shiras. It is finely situated on the banks of 
a river, and in an extensive phain, surroundcil with 
groves of orange and lemon trees, which yield such an 
abundance of fruit that the juica is exported to all parts 
of Persia. Though much fallen off from its former splen- 
dour, and partially in ruins, it has still a pop. of from 
16,000 to 20,000. The culture of tobacco is hero carried 
to a great extent. (Kinneir.) 

DARDANELLES (an. HeUesponius), the narrow 
strait 


**LongU8 in angustum qua clauditur llelleiipontui,” 
connecting the Sea of Marmara with the iEgean, and 
separating part of the S.E. coast of Europe from the 
most W. part of Asia. Its modern name is derived 
from the castles, called the Dardanelles, built on its 
banks. Its general direction is N.E. and S.W. Length 
about 40 m. ; breadth unequal, but where least, not 
more than f ra. across. Being, as it were, the key to 
Constantinople and the Black Sea from the W., this 
strait is pretty strongly fortified. The entrance is 2 
m. wide, and defend^ by a fort on either side ; that 
of the Asiatic coast (A'oum Kalessi) mounting 80 gims 
and 4 mortars, and that on the European side {Sertil 
Bohr KtUessi) mounting 70 largo guns and 4 mortars. 
The adjacent heights are also crowned with batteries, 
and about 3 m. above the New Castle of Europe there is 
one mounting 12 guns. Proceeding onward, 12 m. above 
the New Castles, are the Dardanelles, or Old Castles of 
Europe and Asia : these defend the narrowest part of the 
strait, which is here only | m. wide. The SuUanieh 
iDdessi, or Asiatic castle, is the strongest, and is the 
residence of the scraikier paeba whose authority mt- 
tends over the forts on both sides. It has 2 connected 
forts, and 192 guns, 18 of which are of the largest calibre. 
The European castle is built in the form of a crescent. 
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and In 1832 was fiirnlshcd with 64 guns : It has 2 collate- 
ral batteries recently built ; the most S. of which mounts 
48. and the N. Hfi guns. 1| m. furtlier on the Asiatic 
side is a battery of 46 guns ; and 3 m. above the Euro- 
pean castle is a battery called Kiamleh Boupoun, with 30 
gmiB, near the small town of Maito, supposed to o(‘cupy 
the site of the ancient Madytus. The last forts on both 
sides me Bovalli Kalessi, on tiic site of the ancient Ses- 
tos, and Nt$gara, near Abydos, which see. The direct 
distance betwi>en them is about 1^ in. A strong current 
runs always from the Sea of Marmara, through the Dar- 
danelles, at the rate of from 2 to 4 m. an hour, according 
to circumstances. Tlie wind also generally sets in the 
some direction. There arc shoals in some places ; but 
deep water is every where to be found in some part of 
the channel. The Asiatic shore presents the most beau- 
tiful scenery ; that of Europe is, on the contrary, ge- 
nerally sleep and rugged. To each of the Dardanelles a 
town 18 attached : the Asiatic is the larger, and contains 
2,060 houses ; but the streets are narrow, ill paved, and 
dirty, and almost all tlie buildings are of wood. It has 
manufactures of pottery. Gfillipoli is the principal town 
on this strait, which see. This strait has been famous 
from the remotest period. It derives its name from 
llellc, daughter of Athamas, king of Thebes, drowned in 
it. (Hygin. Poet Asfron. lib. 2. ^ 20.) It is also memo- 
rable as the scene of the death of Leander, and of the 
impotent rage of Xerxes, whose ill-fated host crossed 
over it on a bridge of boats between Sestns and Abydos. 
(Andriossy ; Diet. Gdogr. : Purdy's Sailing Directory, 
1834, pp. 161—167.) 

DARFUR, a country of central Afirlca, between IP 
and 16° N. lat., and 26° and 36° E. long. It lies lietween 
Boriioii and Abyssinia ; almost due S. from Egypt, and 
W. of Sennaar, whence it is separated by Kordofan. 
Standing, liowever, like an oasis in the midst of the 
I Great Sahara desert, Darffir is situated at a great dis- 
tance from all the above-named territories. The country 
is of the most dreary character, without rivers, lakes, or 
I much cultiv.'ible land, with a few mountains rising from 
I its sandy plains. 

Of tho topography and real extent of Darffir wc 
possess but limited information, and only one autliorlty 
lor the little we do know (W. G. Browne). Tlie prin- 
cipal town appears to be Cobbe, in lat. 14° II', and 
long. 28° 8', which is 2 in. in length, from N.to S., but 
very narrow; eacli liouse being separated from tho 
others by a cultivated enclosure. I'he iiihab. are sup- 
plied with water from shallow wells dug, in most in- 
stances, beside their houses, but so unskilfully thiit the 
SQil often collapses, and the same well is seldom of use 
long(}r tiian four months at a time. This place is chiefly 
inhabited by merchants, and from it a caravan starts at 
irregular intervals to Cairo. 6,(KX) persons are said to 
reside at Cobb^. .A neighbouring vilhigc, called K1 
Fashar, is the residence of tho sultan and his court. 
Sweiui, anotlicr Fftriau town, lies almost N. of Cobbe, 
at the distance of about 2 days* diligent travelling, and 
m the direct road to Egypt ; hence it is principally re- 
sorted to by merchants. Its environs arc more fertile 
than ttiose ot Cobbi*, and when the jclabs (traders) re- 
main there, it boasts ot a daily market. Cubcabia, 
due W. from Cobbe, at a distance of 2^ days, is a 
more considerable place, b(‘ing the dcfidt of merchan- 
dise brouglit from the W. It has also a manufactory for 
leather and of tokens, a coarse cotton cloth from 5 to 8 
yards long, and about 22 in. wide, whicli form tho cover- 
ing of all the lower class of both sexes. The other 
towns arc Uil,Cours, Shoba, Gidid, and Geli4. {Browne's 
Travels, pp. 266—276.) 

The Inhab. of Darfftr, which have been estimated not 
to exceed 266,0(K) in number, arc a mixture of Arabs and 
Negroes. They arc governed by a sultan, whose power 
is not altogether absolute, he being, in some degree, ame- 
nable to the kukara, or ecclesiastics ; and frequently 
standing in some awe of ins own troops. His power is 
delegated in the provs. to governors, called meL ks. 
Though the Fftrians arc bigoted Mohammeilans, they do 
not abstain from intoxicating liquors ; the crime of 
drunkenness, committed by means of a decoction of hemp, 
is frequent among them. Snuff and tobacco appear to be 
almost necessaries of their existence ; but for the endur- 
ance of hunger and thirst they are unequalled even by 
tite inhab. of surrounding and regions, among whom 
such a qualification is so essential. They arc not re- 
markaldy cleanly in their persons ; and, having no baths, 
mb their bodies with a kind of farinaceous paste as a 
substitute. The Fftrlans are, unlike other moslems, 
jovial, and even licentious, in their manners, and arc par- 
ticularly fond of dancing, each tribe having a dunce pe- 
culiar to itself. At ('obbe education is in some degree 
provided for by four or live mectebs (schools), where 
reading and writing are taught. A kukara also ler. 
tures occasionally on the Koran, and m hat th<*y oil t elm, 
philosophy. I'he hanguage is a di.ilcct of the Arabic pe- 
culiar to the Ffiriuns. 

Agriculture in Darfilr is at a very low ebb ; Ind'.ed, 
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the soil which was presented to Mr. Browtie*i observa- 
tion, consistliie of bare rocks, sand, a small portion of 
clay, and a still smaller part of vegetable mould, seemed 
to oflibr no encouragement in that respect. Entire^ de- 
void of rivers or lakes, the country solely derives trrl- 

{ ration from heavy periodical rains, which are preserved 
n numerous water-courses. At the commencement %he 
farmer digs innumerable holes in his fields, into which 
he throws the seed, and, covering it over with his foot, 
leaves it without further care until the grain becomes 
ripe. {Ibid, p. 291 . ) The harvest is gathered by women 
and slaves, who break ofTthe ears with their hands ; so 
that the farming implements of the Ffiriaus are few and 
rude. The grains chiefly raised are wheat, dokn (Hoi- 
cm dochna Forskaalb kassobt and sesamum (siVmtin, 
Arabic term) ; the pulse consists of kidney-beans, a bean 
called/fl^ and another denominated sAflA, together witli 
other leguminous plants peculiar to that part of Afi'ica. 
The occasional drought Is nut favourable to water, 
melons, though many arc grown. Tamarinds, dates of an 
inferior quality, the HAamuus nedtecca of Forskaal, and 
tobacco, which is said to be indigenous, are all cultivated 
in Darffir. {Browne^ pp. 30G<-3l3.) 

Commerce — Although the FCirlans have but a limited 
variety of articles to exchange for those necessaries of 
life wfiicli their own country does not produce, yet com- 
niorce, from their centrical situation, alTords the chief 
means of support to the nation. Many of their towns arc 
entirely peopled by merchants. The caravans from Egypt, 
Sennaar, Ac. arc laden with jewellery, swords, fire-arms, 
coffee, raw and manufactured silks, shoes, writing paper, 
Syrian soap, French and Egyptian cloths, with Indian 
muslins and cottons, wire, brass, silver, &c. For these 
the Fiiriaiis give in exchange slaves, camels, ivory, os- 
trich feathers, gum, pimento, tamarinds, leather sucks 
for water (ray), others for dry articles (gcrauA), paro- 
quets, monkeys, and guinea fowls. {Browne, pp. 31G. 349.) 

The climate of Darfdr is chiefly influenced by the 
perennial rains, which fall from the middle of June till 
Sitptember with frequency and violence, and suddenly 
invest the face of the country, till then dry and sterile, 
with a delightful verdure. July appears to be the hottest 
month, for, according to Browne’s meteorological journal, 
kept during the years 1794>-‘>, the thermometer ne\'er sunk 
l)elow 90^ Hi 3 p.M. t but more frequently ruse to 9S^. In 
tile April of 1794, however, it ranged from 94° to lOP, 
while the same month of the succeeding year exhibits an 
average far below that of either of the July months. The 
tliermoineter seldom sunk, according to Browne’s re. 
gister, lower at 3 r.M. than 7(P, or at 7 a.m. below 
whicli happened most frequently in February : Deocm. 
ber and Januajry, also, exhibit low degrees. N. and 
N.W. winds are those which blow with the greatest iVo- 
quency over Darfdr. {Appendix to Browne^ s Travels, 
pp. 5S1 — r^KH.) 

Among the animals to be found in Darffir are horses, 
of which tiiere are not many ; sheep, which also are 
sciu-ce, yield meat of a poor qufuity ; goats are more nu- i 
merous ; but homed cattle form tne cliief wealth of the ' 
Ffirians, as iu the more S. African nations. The milk 
of the cows is not very palatable ; but the beef is good. 
Camels of every variety of breed are exceedingly nume- 
rous: but fhef/eraA camel is much subject to the mange; 
the males are sometimes castrated. Dogs are employed 
both in hunting the antelope and for guarding sheep ; 
Che household cat is also met with. The wild animals 
are the lion, leopard, wolf. Jackal, wild buflklo, Ac. 
Elephants assemble in large herds of four or five hun- 
dred : though they are much smaller than the Asiatic cle- 

? hant, the animal is a source of great profit to the | 
'firians, who make a lucrative sale of his tusks, hold j 
his flesh In gre.at esteem as food, and manufacture the fat 
into a much.used unguent. Several sorts of monktws, 
and the civet-cat, are also mentioned by Browne. Os- 
triches, vultures, paroquets, partridges, pigeons, and 
quails, were also seen by him. Locusts, hooded-serpents, 
musquitos, and white ants, infest the country in large 
numbors. ( Travels, pp . 293—304. ) 

Of the minerals found in Darffir, the best is copper ; 
but iron Is produced in the greatest abundance, and is 
formed into domestic utensils and arms. All the silver, 
lead, and tin is brought from Egypt. The other geolo- 
gical features of Darffir are scarcely known. Rocks of 
grey granite and fossil salt only are mentioned by Brown. 
{Ibid. pp. 304—306.) 

DARIEN. See Panama (ISTII.UU 8 of). 
DARLINGTON, a market-town and bor. of England, 
GO. Durham, Darlin^on'Ward, S. div., on the Skerne, an 
affluent of the Tees, and on the great N. road from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, 215 ra. N. by W. London, and 17 m. 
S. Durham. Area of township, 3,470 imres. Pop. (1R81) 
8,574. The towm consists of several well-built and well- 
lighted streets, which branch out from a spacious market 
sqt^e. The river is crossed by a bridge of 3 arches. 
The church, foriherly collegiate and dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert, was built about llfiO; it has a line tower and 
Bjiire 180 ft. high. The Prim, and Wosl. Methodists, 
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Independents, R. Catholics, and Soc. of Friends, have 
places of worship. A grammar-school was founded by 
Q. Ells, in 1567, and a blue-coat school by Lady Cal- 
verley in 1715. There are also Lancastrian, national, and 
Suntbiy schools, a dispensary, lying-in charity, and 2 
alms-houses. A mechanic's institute, with a library, has 
been formed hero. It is a bor. by prescription, governed 
by a bailiff appointed by the bishop, who holds a court 
twice a year for the manor of Bondgate, and a bor. court 
also twice a year, at both of which debts under 40t. are 
recoverable. Petty sessions are held on alternate Mon- 
days in the town-hall, a neat building having a house of 
correction connected with it. The electlou for members 
for the S. division of the county is held here. The ma- 
nufacture of linen, which was formerly carried on to such 
an extent as to give employment to 500 looms, has de- 
clined, but it is still pretty considerable. The manufhe- 
ture of woollen yarn employed, in 1839, 3 mills, with 406 
bands ; in the same year there was 1 flax mill at work, 
with 93 hands. A good many persons are also employed 
ill wool-combing ; and there are several tan-yards, rope- 
walks, breweries, and iron and brass works. The 
Stockton and Darlington railway, one of the first In 
the kingdom, commences at Wittoii Park Colliery, near 
W. Auckland, aud proceeds by Darlington and Yarm 
to Stockton, a distance of 24^ m. It has 2 fixed engines* 
which work 4 inclined planes, A m. lung each. Markets, 
Mondays ; cattle markets, on alternate Mondays. Fairs 
on the Ist Monday in March, Easter and \vblt-Mon- 
day, and Kitli Oct.; st.atute fairs on 13th May and 23d 
Nov. The Darlington Joint Stock Banking Co., a 
branch of the National and Provincial Bank of England, 
a private banking house, aud a savings’ bank are estab- 
lished here. ( Surtee's Utst. qf Durham ,* Bailey's Jgr. 
View (if Durham ; Pari. Papers.) 

DARMSTADT, a town of W. Germany, cap. of the 
grand duchy of Hesse-Darmstadg, seat of the gov. and 
residence of I lie sovereign, nrov. Starkenberg, in the great 
Rhenish plain near the M.W. extremity of the Oden- 
wald, luid on the Bergslrasse, or high road between 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine and Heidelberg {sec Hasaa- 
Daumstadt), 17 m. S. the former city, 58 m. N. by E. 
CarLruhe, and 8 m. £ by N. the Rhine ; lot. 49° 66* 24** 
N., long. 8° 24' 49" E. Pop. about 2:1,000, though it is 
said, at the beginning of the present century, to have 
been under 9,000. {Berehaus.) It is rather dull, has little 
trade, nor, for a capital, does it present much deserving 
of notice. It consists of an old and a new town; both 
encircled by walls : the former is ill built, and its 
streets are narrow and dark ; while the latter has broad, 
straight, and handsome streets, and good houses, many 
of winch stand singly, llie town is well lighted at 
night. It has 3 or 4 suburbs, 72 streets, 12 squares, 

4 churclics, 6 entrance-gates, 3 of which are handsome 
structures, and 53 public edifices ; amongst the latter 
arc the opera-house, which, in the time of the late 
grand duke, was one of tlie most celebrated through- 
out Germany for its performances ; it is built in the 
Italimi style, and is 230 (Rhenish) ft. In length, by 
158 ft. broad. The riding-school, now converted Into a 
dc‘p6t for artillery, 319 ft In length, by 1.57 ft. In breadth, 
is another conspicuous object. The grand duke resides 
in a new tialaee of no great architectural pretensions. 
The old ducal palace, surrounded by a dry ditch which 
has been changed into a shrubbery and garden, is a 
structure of the various agos from the 16th to the 18th 
century, and contains a picture-gallery with about 6(X) 
paintings, but mostly second-rate, a museum of natr . al 
history with some valuable fossils, a museum of ancient 
and modern sculpture, a hall of antiquities, collection of 
cork models, armoury, and a library of 120,000 vols. open 
to the public. The remaining principal public buildings 
arc— tne palaces of the hereiHtary prince and the Land- 
grave Christian ; the Catholic church, a brick edifice, 
the interior of which is an elegant and imposing rotunda, 
173 ft. ill diameter, 123 ft. in height, and surrounded by 
pillars 50 ft. high ; the Casino, in which the commons of 
the duchy meet ; the military hospital, royal stables, 
orphan asylum, ducal chapel, synagogue, Ac. 

Darmstiult is the seat of the high court of appeal for 
the grand duchy, and various other judicial tribunals 
and government offices. It has a gymnasium, a teachers' 
academy, a practical school of arts and sciences {Real, 
schule), schools of artillery and military duty, of sculp- 
ture and drawing, Ac. It has manufactures of tobuco, 
wax-candles, carpets, silver articles, coloured paper, 
cards, aud starch: coaches are built in the town, and 
there are numerous mills and kitchen-gardens in the 
vicinity. The majority of the inhab. depend, however, 
for subsistence on the presence and expenditure of the 
court. A doily communication is malnUuned with SUas- 
burg, Frankfurt, and other considerable towns from 50 
to 1«0 m. ilisiant. {Berehaus, Atlg. Lander und VoUtcr- 
kundc, Iv. 351. *, Cannabteh, Lehrbuch, p. 476. ; Murray's 
Handbook for N. Germany.) 

, DARTFORD, a town and par. of England, co. Kent, 
Uthe Suttou-at-Uone, bund. Axton, Dartford, and 
X X 3 
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DARTMOUTH. 


‘Wllmiagton ; <m the Darent, about 4 m. from Iti embou- 
churo in the Thamei, 15 m. E.S.B. London. Area of 

¥ ur. 4,150 Krei ; wp. of do. (1821 ), 3,693 ; (1831 ), 4.715. 

he town, lithatod In a narrow valley, conslau chiefly of 
one main itreet, along the road from London to Dover, 
and of 3 imaller onei branching from it. The river is 
croued, at the E. end of the town, by a bridge of the 
asraof Edw. III., widened and repaired nlmut 60 yearn 
alnce. The church li a largo structure, with 2 burial- 

J wds, one surrounding it, the other on the summit over- 
ooklng its tower. There are several dissenting chapels ; 
a free grammar-school, founded in iri76,'for 8 boys; a 
national school, and 2 sets of almshouses. There is a 
CO, bridewell near the town, and sessions for the upper 
div. of the lathe are held in It. During the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the CO. assizes were frequently held hero ; and at 
present a court of requests for debts under 61 , whose Ju- 
risdiction extends over the town of Gravesend and 4 ad* 
joining hundreds. Market, Saturday ; fair, August 2., for 
horses and cattle. The chief business of the town is 
caused by the numerous large gunpowder, paper, oil, and 
flour mills on the Darent : there is also a large steam-en- 
gine manufactory, and a foundry connected with it, em- 
]iloying together between 200 and 300 hands. The 
river is navigable for boats to the town, where there 
is a small wharf, whence there are daily passage-boats 
to London.. The Roman Watling Street is traceable 
near the town. In one of the chalk hills between which 
it stands ore several ancient excavations, supposed to 
have been scooped out for granaries during the Saxon 
period. There arc some remains of an Augustine nun- 
nery. subsequently made a nwal resident^) by Henry 
VIIi. and by Elizabeth. Dartiord was the source of the 
insurrection headed by Wat Tyler, who, being a bliuik- 
smith in the town, killed the poll-tax collector by a blow 
of his hammer, for an insult oflbred to his daughter. 
DARTMOOR. Ses* E ngland. 

DARTMOUTH, a pari, bor., town, and sea-port of 
England, co. Devon, hund. Coleridge ; 170 m. (direct dis- 
tnnro) W.S.W. London, and 20 m. S. by W. Exeter. Pop. 
(1821 ), 4,486 ; ( 1831 ), 4,697. Area of pari. bor. 1 ,860 acres. 
The town is situated on the W. b.ink of the sstuary of 
the Dart, near its embouchure in the English Channel, 
wlicre it forms a spacious harbour, capable of containing 
several hundred sml of vessels of the largest size. The 
entrance to the harbour is narrow, and protected by a 
battery on its W. side, on the site of an ancient castle, 
from which to a castle on the opposite bank (now in 
ruins) a chain used to be extended, for the purpose of 
defence. The streets, which are narrow and irregular, 
rise from the margin of the river, and parallel with it, 
one over another, along a steep acclivity, being mostly 
connected by flights of steps ; houses mostly antique, 
with projecting upper stories ; the whole is paved, well 
8ui)pliod with water, and partially lighted with gas. 
There are 3 churches— St. Saviour’s, built 1372, a 
curious old structure, usually ciillcd the Mayor’s Cha- 
pel; Town-hall Chapel, on the summit beyond the 
town, with a tower forming a sea-mark ; and St. Pe- 
tovex’s, a^oinlng the battery at the entrance to the 
harbour. There are also 3 dissenting chapels; 2 sets 
of almshouses, one of which, founded 1671,18 for de- 
cayed mariners : and several minor charities. Market, 
Friday, in a spacious market-place, built 1820. At present 
there are no fairs. There are largo tide-d(x;kg, adapted 
for the repair and building of vessels, but they have been 
unoccupied for many years ; ship-building, however, has 
recently been revived at another establishment, and some 
remarkably flue vessels have been launched. Tlierc arc 
also establishments for soil and rope-making, a spacious 
quay, and several private wharfs. The exports consist 
Sicily of woollen goods and cider, sent thither from the 
interior, and shipp^ coast-wise ; and of various articles of 
general supply for the Labrador fisheries, in whicli severid 
vessels belon^ngto the port are directly engaged, though 
this trade has greatly declined from its ancient importance. 
There are regular sailing-vessels and one steamer, for 
goods and passengers, between Dartmouth and I^ndon. 
There belonged to the port on the 1st of January 1836, 
395 ships, of the burden of 27,140 tons, manned by 1,760 j 
seamen . In ancient times, however, its mercantile marine 
was comparatively much more considerable, as is evident 
from ^e fact of Its having furnished 31 vessels and 
767 seamen to the fleet of Edward III. against Calais. 
The port is a bonding one, Its Jurisdiction extend- 
ing about 40 m. along the coast (from the Teign to the 
Erme), snd up the Dart, to Totness bridge (10m.). 
The Dart Is navigable thus far for vessels of 160 tons, the 
channel having recently been deepened and Improved : a 
small steamer plies daily between the two towns, and 
several other passage-boats ; a flying bridge connects the 
town with the opposite bank at the higher part of the, 
harbour ; and there is a horse-ferry to Klngswear, ^ 
the lower port An annual regatta takes place in the 
harbour, it claims to be a bor. by prescription, under 
the same of Cllfton-Dartmouth, Nardness, ftc. 

It regularly sept 3 memt. to the H. of C. from the 14lh 


DA VIS*S STRAlTa 

Edw. III. down to the Reform Act. which deprived it of 
one mem. The elective franchise bad been previously 
vested In the corporation and in the freemen made by 
them, the inhab. of the bor. not being entitled to their 
freedom in right of birth, servitude, or residence. 
( Boundary Report. ^ But the Reform Act, besides giving 
the franchise to the lOf. householders, extended the limits 
of the bor. to the dimensions already stated. Registered 
I electors, 1837-38, 262. The agricultural part of the pari. 

I bor. is excluded from the municipal bor., which Is now 
I ^vomed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 councillors. 
The income of the corporation, chiefly derived from 
lands and houses. Is about l,l00f. a year. The scenery 
around Dartmouth is extremely picturesque. Flavel, an 
eminent Calvinistic writer, and Newcomen, the inven- 
tor of the atmospheric engine, were natives of this town ; 
which also gives the title of earl to the Lcgge family. 

DA YEN TRY, a townaiidpar.of England, cu. North, 
ampton, hund. Fawsley. The town, situated on the 
high road from London to Birmingham, near the source 
of the Nen, is 68 m. N.W. of the former, and 12 m. W. 
Northampton. The par, wliich comprises 4,090 acres, 
had in 1831 a pop. of 3,046, of whom 3,586 belonged to the 
town. It is clean and respectable in appearance, with 
some good houses and shops. The chief or only trade is 
that of shoe-making, which, however, is not carried on 
to any extent.’* {.Municipal Boundary Report.) It haa 
a good modem church ; a free school founded in 1576 ; 5 
bovs are also educated by means of a legacy of Lord 
Crew, bisiiop of Durham, and 12 at the expense of tho 
corporation. The remains of a priory fuiindeil in I09(» 
are now occupied as dwellings by tlie poor. Though In- 
corporated at an early date, the nor. docs not wpear ever 
to have liecn represented in the 11. of C. 5farket-day, 
Wednesday. On a neighbouring lofty eminence, colled 
Brough hill, is an encampment occupying the whole of 
the summit. A spring rises in the outer ditch of tlie en- 
campment, which, according to Dr. Stukeley, is one of 
the highest in England. {Stukeley'x Itinerarium Curio- 
sum, ii 18. ; Btmndary Report, l[c.) 

DAVID’S (ST.), a small dtM:aycd city of Wales, co. 
Pembroke, hund. Dewisiand, near the extreme W. 
point of tlie principality, on a small stream called tlie 
Allan, abfiiit 1 m. from the Sea, and 16 m. N.W. Milford 
Haven. The par., an extensive one, had in 1831 a pop. 
of 2,388, of which the city had about 1,060. A bishopric 
was estaldlshed here at a very early period ; and to that 
circumstance tlie place is most probably indebted for its 
origin. The cathedral, the bishop’s palai-e, St. Mary’s 
college, and other buildings appropriated to purposes 
coiincctiHl with the estaldishmeut and the residence of 
the clergy, are enclosed within a lolly wall above 1,200 
yards in circ. The cathedral, which occupies the site of 
one more ancient destroyed by the Danes, was completed 
in the reign of King John. It is a cruciform structure, 
307 it. in length within the walls, with a square tower at 
tho W. end ; it has many interesting monuments, but is 
in great part in ruins. The bishop’s palace, reckoned 
one of the most magnificent edifices of the kind in tho 
kingdom, is also in ruins; as is St. Mary’s college, 
founded by Jolm of Gaunt id 1365. The cathedral con- 
tains tho tombs of St. David, tlie patron saint of Wah'S, 
Giraldus CaiTibren.<;is, bisiiop Anselm, Ac. ; hnd these, 

I and the great antiquity of the place, conferred on it a 
peculiar sanctity, which in the middle ages made it be re- 
sorted to by crowds of pilgrims. The bishop now resides 
at Abergwilly, near Caermarthen: his nett revenue 
amounted, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1831, 
to 1 ,897/. a year : the revenue of the dean and chapter 
amounts to 1,362/. The town is at present inhabited by 
the few clergy who perform the duties at the cathedral, 
and by the farmers and others who hold land in the im- 
mediate vicinity. There is very little trade, and the 
tdat'e may be said to be neither increasing nor falling off. 
The country round is poor and unimproved, and the ac- 
cess to it is very bad. The poor’s rate is high, but house 
rent is extremely low ; so much so that a house that 
would bring *1.50/. in the vicinity of London would not let 
here for 8/. 1 The inhab. elert a mayor annually, whoso 
duty it is to see that no encroachments be made on a 
common held under lease from the bishop and chapter, 
and to collect a rate for payment of its rent. {Beauties of 
Wales ; Boundary Report^ Ikc.) 

DAVIS’S STRAITS, the sea stretching N.N.W. and 
S.S.E., and uniting Baffin’s Bay with the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, having Greenland on its E., and Cumberland 
Island on its W. side. Where narrowest, under the 
arctic circle, it Is from 150 to 160 m. across ; but its 
length is not accurately determined. It derives its name 
from Davis, by whom ft was discovered between 1585 and 
1587. Strong currents set towards the S. from this strait, 
which is also much encumbered with ice and icebergs. 
It has been for many years past the principal resort of 
the ships engaged In the N. whale fishery; thewKJes 
having been nearly exterminated in the sqas round l^ltz* 
bergen, the original seat of the fishery. (See art. Bar* 
fin’ii Bat.) 



DAUPHINF. 


DAUFHINE*, one of the prove. Into which France 
was divided previoudv to the revolution. It Js now dis- 
tributed among the onps. of Isdre, Drome, and Hautes 
aims. 

DAX, AX, or AGS, a town of France, A6^p. Landes, 
cap. arrond., in a fertile plain on the Adour, 29 m. S.W. 
Blont-de-Marsan. Pop. 0896) 4,776. It is pretty well 
built, is surrounded by walls of Roman construction, and 
has an ancient episco^ palace, cathedral, hall of justice, 
and prison. Dax is, nowever, chiefly celebrated for its 
numerous hot saline springs, accounted efficacious in 
rheumatism, jNiralysls, &c. ; and which being known to 
the Romans, they gave it the name of Aqtue AvgusUe. 
The principal of these springs pours its waters Into a 
laive basin in the centre of the place, and the evapo- 
ration from it is BO great, that in cool mornings the 
whole town is sometimes Involved In a fog. There are 
several bathing establishments contiguous to the town. 
Dax communicates by a bridge across the Adour, with a 
suburb on the opposite side of the river. It has a tribunal 
of primary jurisuiction, a chamber of commerce, a com. 
muiial college, and a theatre. Manufactures of earthen- 
ware, pitch, oil, thread, vinegar, leather, &c., and some 
trade in corn, wine, brandy, and wood. Dax was erected 
into a bishopric as early as the 5th century, was taken by 
the Saracens in the 10th, and held by the English from 
the 12th till the 15th century. {Hugo^ art. Ltmeles : Diet. 
GiSog., ^c.) ^ 

DEAD SEA (Lat. Locus Asphaltites^ Arab. Bohr 
Lout)t a lake of Palestine, celebrated in scripture his- 
toiy, between 31o 5' and 31® 62* N. lat., 350 20' and 
350 43' E. long. Its dimensions have been variously 
stated, but it is probably about 55 m. in length, and 20 in 
extreme width. On the E. and W. it is bounded by 
exceedingly high mountains ; on the N. It opens to the 
plain of Jericho and the valley of the Jordan ; on the S. 
the valley of El.Ghor extends, as if it were a continu- 
ation of its bed, to the gulph of Akabah. (See Jordan } 

Nothing can be more dreary than the scenery round 
this famous lake; the soil, impremated with salt, is 
without vegetation, the air is loaded with saline par- 
ticles, and the ban^ crags of the surrounding mountains 
fUrntsh no food for either beast or bird. Hence its 
neighbourhood is deserted by animated beings, and the 
dreary stillness of the place' is increased by the nature 
of the lake itself. Intensely salt, its waters are not 
moved by a gentle breeze, and, owing to the hollowness 
of its basin, being seldom iUTcctcd by a strong one, its 
usual api)earnnce is that of stagnation, agreeing well 
with the dcath-like stillness and desolation around. 

This absence of life has given to the lake its popular 
designation of Dead Sea, and is the source of tlie com- 
mon tradition that its waters are fatal to fish, and its 
exhalations to birds and other animals. This is, how- 
ever, incorrect ; straggling birds fly over its surface un- 
injured; and Maundrell found upon its shores some 
shells, which seemetl to imply that it was not altogether 
tcnantless. The water is very limpid, but extremely 
bitter and nauseous, the substances held in solution 
amounting to one fourth part of its whole weight.* It 
has also a strong petrifying quality, which accounts for 
the want of any great variety of fish ; and it is peculiarly 
buoyant, though the assertion that nothing sinks within 
its bosom is wholly fabulous. Asphaltum (whence its 
classical name) flouts in great quantities on its surface ; 
and a bituminous stone, very inflammable, and capable 
of receiving a high polish, is found upon its shores. 

The Dead Sea is one of the class of lakes that have no 
visible outlets; it receives six streams besides the 
Jordan, but gives forth none ; the surplus water being 
carried off by evaporation. Its depth varies in the dry 
and rainy seasons, but is never very great ; at its nar- 
rowest part, about 8 m. from its S. extremity, it is 
usually fordable. 

Its Arabic name, Bahr-Lout (Sea of Lot), refers to 
the connection betweim the history of this lake and that 
of the nephew of Abraham, in whose days its bed, then 
the fertile vale of Siddim, was considered by the sacred 
historiim as worthy to be compared with the ** garden of 
the Lord.'* (Gen. xiii. 10.) It certainly contained 5 
cities (Gen. xiv. 2.); and according to Stephen of 
Byzantium (art. Xsic/jut) 10, and Strabo (xvl. cap. 2. 
764.), 13. In the visitation by which they were all de- 
stroyed, with the exception of Zoar (Gen. xlx. 23, 24.), 
the neighbouring country underwent an extraordinary 
change ; so much so, that Moses in another place (Deut. 
xxix. 23.) describes it as “ a land of brimstone, and salt, 
and burning," characteristics by which it still continues 
to be marked- Ruins of the overthrown cities are said 
to have b^n seen on the W. side of the lake, but the fact 
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I has not been authenticated. In Scripture this collection of 
water is called the Salt Sea (Gen. xiv. 3.; Deut. ill. 17.; 
Josh.zv. 6.) ; the Sea of the Plain (Deut. Hi. 17.) ; and 
the East Sea. (Esek.xlvli. 18. ; Joel, ii. 20.) (Maundrell, 
pp. 112— 115.; FblRsy,!. 288— 290.; Burekkordt's Syria 
and the Hoi^ Land, pp. 898— ; BoMnson, i. 64-.d9. 
286 ) 

DEAL, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of England, 
CO. Kent, lathe St. Augustine, hands. Comilo and Bews- 
borough. It is also a member of the dnque port of 
Sandwich. Area of par., 1 ,120 acres ; pop. of ditto ( 1821), 
6,81 1 ; (1831), 7,268. The town, situated on the £. coast 
of Kent, opposite the Goodwin Sands, and about half-w» 
between Ramsgate and the S. Forela^, is 66 m. E.S.E. 
London: it consists of Upper, Middle, and Lower Deal, 
The latter, containing tne great bulk of the pop., is 
built, principally in three parallel streets, close to the 
shingly beach, extending along the roadstead called the 
Downs. Streets mostly narrow and irregular, but paved 
and lighted. A row of houses connecting the lower with 
the ufiper village constitutes Middle Deal : in these last 
the houses are detached, and are mostly occupied by the 
wealthier class. The par. church is in Upper Deal : 
there is a citapel of ease in the lower town, 4 dissenting 
chapels, and a national school. Walmcr forms a con- 
tinuation of liower Deal, and owes its rise to the naval 
arsenal, hospital, and barracks, formed there duriim the 
last war. Its pop. in 1831 was 1.779. Since the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act, it has been included in the bor. of 
Deal (of which it forms a ward) ; and the Reform Act 
conferred on both parishes, in conjunction with Sand- 
wich, the privilege of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C. 
Deal wasjprobably annexed to the cinque ports soon 
after the Conquest ; a decree exempting it from co. tax- 
ation showJ it to have been so in 1229 ; a charter of 11th 
Wm. II 1 . made it a bor. independent of Sandwich. Pre- 
viously to the Municipal Reform Act, the corporation con- 
sisted of about 370 free meras., and the government 
vested in the mayor, 12 jurats, and 24 common-council- 
mcn, the jurisdiction being co-extensive with the par. 
Walmer is now included ; and there are 3 wards governed 
by G aldermen and 18 common-councilmen. There is 
a court of requests for debts under 40s., whose juris- 
diction comprises Deal and 9 other pars. Market, Tuesday 
and Saturday : two small fairs, April 5., Oct. 12. There 
are no manufactures, the inhabitants being mostly shop- 
keepers, pilots, fishermen, boatmen, &c. , mainly dependent 
on the resort of shipping to its famous roadstead, the 
Downs. The latter is a sjiarious and convenient anchor- 
age, bounded seaward by the Goodwin Sands, and tolerably 
safe, except in heavy gales from the N. and E. Most 
outward and homeward-bound vessels touch here to take 
or land pilots, letters, passengers, &c. This business, 
however, has greatly fallen off since the last war, when 
the Downs was miicn resorted to by men-of-war and mer. 
cb.’mtmen waiting for convoy ; and, in consequence, the 
town is in a very depressed state, and many houses 
are unoccupied. Coals form almost the only article of 
import. Of late years, Walmer has been resorted 
to as a sesi*bathing place, and there are several good 
lodging-houses for tne reception of visiters during the 
season. Deal Castle, on the W. side of the town, is a 
round tower, built by Hen. VIII., with a pnoat and 
drawbridge ; Sandown and Walmer castles are on either 
side of it, close to the sea, at the extreme limits of the 
bor. Deal is supposed by some to be the spot where 
Caesar effected a landing, but this is doubtful. 

DEBRECZIN, a town of Hungary, and, next to 
Festh, the largest in the kingdom, cap. co. Bihar, b. 
a flat, sandy, and arid plain, 114 m* E. Pesth, and 
no m. N.W. Clausenburg ; lat. 47° 30' N., long. 21° G' 
1 .V' E. Pop., together with its suburbs, 45,730 (Oest, 
Encye. 1835), nearly 44,000 of whom are Calvinists. 
This is one of the most singular places in Europe. Not- 
withstanding its size, its general appearance is rather 
that of a large village than a town ; and notwithstanding 
ite manufactures and trade, both of which are consider- 
able, none of the advantages ordinarily met with in large 
commercial cities are here to be found. Its streets are 
brood, unpaved, and in rainy weather a moss of liquid 
mud. " Scarcely any of the houses are above one story 
in height, and few are built on any regular plan. The 
greater part ore thatchetl, which has rendered Debrecsin 
subject at various times to severe ravages from Are. 
In the spring of 1811 not fewer than 2,000 habitations 
were reduced to ashes in the course of six hours." 

( Bright' s Trav. n. 200. ) There are, however, 5 churchew, 
3 hospitals, 2 infirmaries, an orphan asylum, and a town- 
hall. The principal college of tne Calvinists in Hungary, 
with a library of 20,000 vols., and upwards of 2,000 
students (Paget), is at Debrecsin. It has also a Piarist 
college, a Catholic high-school, and a monastery. Shoes 
are manufactured in large quantities, there being as many 
as 500 master-workmen ; tobacco pipes to the number 
of 11,000,(K)0 (Caanabich), red clay pipe-bowls about 
1,800,000, prepared sheep-skins about 25,000 annually; 
coarse woollen cloth, a ^ngy kind of soap greatly osp 
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teemad fhroaghont the Aiutrtan empire, with leather, of the nnalkr atreame. Manafacturea hare made con- 
fart* oombSt cooperg* and turnery warei, are amongst the sldcrable progress. The mills situated on Brandywiiie 
prindnal manufactures. There is an extensive market Creek ore considered the finest in the U. States ; rbssels 
for all these articles* as well ns for oxen, sheep, horses, arc built, and there are Iron-foundries and other exteii- 
hogs, wheat, millet, wine, tobacco, water-melons, lard, sive works at Wilmington. Wheat and flour are the 
wax, honey, and various other kinds of produce, esiie- principal articles of export. The foreign trade of this 
dally at the fairs held at Debreezin every three months, state is quite luconsldorable. 

On these occasions the country round the town is co- The state is divided into three cos. Dover is the 
verod to an extent to which the eye can scarcely reach, cap., but yields to Wilmington and Newcastle in size, 
with flocks and waggons, bales and cases, tents and huts, trade, and pop. There is no college in the state ; one 
round which thousands of people are constantly gu- planned in 1803 at Wilmington has not come into ope. 
thered ; presenting. In fact, all the apnearance of an ration ; but there are good academies in this and in 
immense herd of nomodes. A great de<U of business is several of the other towns. The state has a fund for the 
transacted at these fairs. Debrecxiii is. Indeed, the grout support of free schools, which In 1834 hod a capital of 
mart for the produce of the N. and E. parts of Hungary. 170,000 dollars ; and the objects of which are assisted 
By far the greater part of the pop. are Magyars ; and it is by voluntary contributions from the different districts, 
hero that the true Magyar character may be most advan- A railroad, IG m. long, from Newcastle to Frenchtown, 
tagoously studied. **The language Is here spoken in was completed in 1832; and another, 33 in. in length, 
the greatest purity ; the costume is here worn by rich as between Wilmington and Susquehannah, which corn- 
well os poor ; and those national peculiarities which a municates with the Baltimore and Port-Deposit railroad, 
people always lose ^ much admixture with others, are was finished In 1837. A canal 14 m. in length, and 
still prominent at Debreezin.*' (Pt^eV* Hut^ary and navigable for small sea-vcsscls, unites the Delaware river 
Transylvania, 11. 30, tfc . ; Cxaplovics Gemalde van Vn^ near its mouth with the head of Chesapeake Bay. 
garn, 1. ; Britt's Travels in jMwer Hungary, ^c.) The legislature consists of a senate and house of repre* 

DECCAN (Daks-hina, tAe SoulA), a term of San- sontatives, each co. sending 3 senators and 7 represeiit- 
Kcrit origin, and formerly applied to the country com- atives ; tlic former are elected for 4, and the latter for 
iirtsing all that part, of India to the S. of the Ncr. 2 years, by all the free white male citizens above 21 years 
budda river ; but since the Mohammedan invasion, the of age who have resided in the state fur a year, and paid 
term has been restricted so as to apply only to the coun. taxes for six months preceding ihe election. Thu exe- 
trios between the Nerbudda and Krishna, that is, be. cutivc power is excrcls(‘d by a governor chosen by the 
tween the parallels of lat. Ifio and 23° N., extending citizens, wlio retains olllce for 4 years, but is not re- 
from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and includ- eligible, .fudges retain office during “ approved con- 
ing the provs. Candeish, Aurangabad, Bceder, Hydera- diict.’* Most of the pop. are I’rusbytcrians and Mu- 
bad, Bejapoor, Berar, Gundwanah, Orissa, and the N. tliodists. 

Circars. British Deccan comprises the collectorates of Delaware was colonised by the Swedes in 1G27. In 
Candeish, Ahmednuggur, Poonah, and Darwar. under IGGi) it was acquired by the Dutch : and in 16fi4 came 
tlio presidency of Bombay ; and the ceded districts on the into the possession of the British. In 1704, when under 
Nerbudda under tke presidency of Bengtil The se- the proprietorship of the relehrated W. Penn, it became 
maindcr of this region is mostly comprised within the a sejiaratc colonial establishment, and us such remained 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, the nlzam, the rajah of until the independence of the States. Its constitution, 
.Sattarah, the gulcowar, and sejiidia. For farther par- formed in 177G, was amended in 1831. It sends 1 rc]>. to 
ticulars, see the various provs., districts, and states refer- Congress. 

red to under their respective heads. Delawaiir Bay is an arm of the sea between the states 

DEE, a river of England, wliicli has Its source In Bala of Delaware and New Jersey, G.*! in. in length, and 
Lake, co. Merioneth, N. Wales. At first it pursues an about 30 m. wide in its centre, and 18 at its mouth, 
easterly course through the beautiful vale of Llangollen, between Cape llcnlo])en, lat. .IKO 47' N., long. 75° (y 
till it passes Wynnestay. It then takes a northerly di- W., and Cajie May, lat. 38*^57' N., long. 74® 52' W. 
rcction, and forms the line of demarcation bctw'ecn the It has deep water throughout, and a line-of-battle 
cos. of Denbigh and Flint in Wales, and Cheshire in ship may ascend the river Delaware to Philadelphia, 
England. It nearly encompasses the ancient city of .55 m. above the head of the bay, and 120 m. from the 
Chester, and is theiicc conveyed by an artificial channel, occian. A magnificent breakwater has been commenced 
about 8 m. In length, to its spacious sstuary on the Irish nt the entrance of Delaware Bay, near Cape llenloiien, 
Boa. Its principal tributary is the Alwyu, which unites to form an artificial harbour for the protection of vessels 
with It at Holt. Its sstuary is much encumbered with from the winds from the K. to the N. W., round by the 
sand banks. N., and from the fln.'iting ice dnscending the bay from 

The Dee is also the n.amc of two considerable Scotch the N.W. 'J'his breakwater, which is to consist of two 
rivers, one of wiilch falls into the N. Sea at Aberdeen, parts, one 1,200, and the other 500 yards in length, 
and the other Into the Irish Sea at the Little Ross, about will, when completed, be a very great, as well as 
G m. below Kirkcudbright. The latter is navij;ablc as a most useful work. It is formal, like tiie lireakwaters 
far as Tongland-bridge, 2 m. above Kirkcudbright, fur of Plymouth and Cherbourg, by sinking blocks of granite 
V essels of large burden. in the sea. ( KncjfclutnediaAmericanai Darby's Hew, 8 c. ; 

DELAWARE, one of the U. S. of America, and, ex- American Almanack, ^r., 18.*M.-^1K40.) 
cepting Rhode Island, the smallest of the Union. It DELFT, a town of S. Holland, on the Schie and 
occupies a part of the peninsula, lying between the bays on the canal between Rotterd.un and the Hague, 4 in. 
of Chesapeake and Delaware; extending from lat. 38^ S.S.E. the former, and 8 m. N.W. the latter town; 
30' to 3‘J° SO' N., and long. 74° 6.5' to 75° 47' W. ; having lat. .52° O' 48" N., long. 4° 21' 4G" Ji. Pop. (1837) 
N.PennBylvania,W and S. Maryland, and E. Delaware 15,987. “Delft is uu old-fashioned biick town, as 
bay and river. Length, N. to S., 95 m. ; average brciulth Dutch .as possible iu its appearanre, with old gate- 
about 22 m. Area, 2,0G8m. Pop. (1830) 7G,748, of whom ways, and lines of trees and havens in the middle 
3,393 were slaves. Surface hilly in the N.. more level of the streets. You at once see that the place is not 
in the 8., and low alluvial, and marshy along the coast, what it has once been— no shipping, no trade, and no 
One of the most elevated ridges in tlie peninsula passes bustle in its almost empty thoroughfares. Its lines of 
through this state, dividing the waters that flow into Icaty trees, once prized for their delightful shade, now 
either hay. The chief river, the Delaware, rises in New bend over green-mantled pools undisturbed by traffic, 
York, runs mostly S., and, after dividing that state and and only apparently kept up fbr the fashion of the thing. 
New Jersey from Pennsylvania, falls into the Bay of De- or for tlie m'comniodation of a passing Trcckschuit. 
laware, near the N. extremity of tlie state, after a course But with all its dulness, the town is both neat and 
of aliout 310 in. It receives several tributaries, and is na> cleanly in a very high degree.’’ ( Chambers.) It contains 
vigable for ships of the greatest burden to Philadelphia, few places or tmlldlngs Interesting to strangers : the 
5fi m. from Its mouth ; and for small steam-vessels and princiiial are— the palace, in which William 1., the most 
boats, to nearly 185 m. higher. The other rivers are in- Illustrious of all the princes of the house of Orange, and 
considerable. There are no harbours on the sea-coast; the the founder of the iiidepcndcnco of his country, was 
only one in the state is that of Newcastle, 6 m. above assassinated, July 10. 1.5H4 ; It is a plain brick building 
the mouth of the Delaware river. The climate is within a court yard, and is now used as a barrack. The 
heattiiy % but the degree of cold experienced in the N. new church, at the E. end of the market-place, is a fine 
is mucli greater, ooroiiared with that of the S., than cmild old Gothic edifice, with a conspicuous lolly tower, and 
be «acpected from a aifference in lat. of only 1°20'. The one of the best peals of bells In Europe: this church 
•oUln the N. Is a rich clay ; In other parts, and esne- contains the tomb of William I., one of the most mogni* 
clsUy along the shore, it is sandy, and of inferior fer. ficent objects of art in Holland. “ It consists of a highly 
tnily ; but it is every where well cultivated, at least for orndmented canopy, supported by a number of black and 
Annriea. Principal crops, wheat, Indian corn, rye, bar- white marble pillars. In the centre, on a sarcophagus, 
ley, oats, flax, buckwheat, &c. The flour it of superior lies the figure of the prince, in his robes, beautifully 
quality, and much esteemed for its softness and white- sculptured in white marble ; and at his feet lies the figure 
ness. The Cypress Swamp, a tract 12 m. In length mid of his faithful dog, which on one occasion saved his 
6 in breadth, in the S. part of the state, hoi supplied a master’s life in a midnight attack. There are tjveral 
great deal of fine timber. Few minerals have been met good figures In bronze round the tomb : that which is 
with, excepting large masses of bog iron along the banks most admired is a figure of Fame blowing a trumpet, and 
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resting lightly on one toe, os if about to take Its flight 
Bcneathfls the burial vault of the present royal fhmlly 
of Holland.” iCAambera,) Ai^acent to this superb 
monument Is that of the most illustrious individual Delft 
ever produced, Hugo Guotius, bom here on the 10th 
of April, 1683. It was erected in 1781, at the expense of 
his descendants, and is Inscribed with a Latin epitaph 
written by the younger Burman.* ‘‘ The Oude Kirke, or 
old church of Delft, is a structure remarkable for its 
extreme antiquity and huge size. It is situated in a mean 
street, and on approaching it the stranger is amazed at 
the enormous mass of brick, grey with age, which meets 
his eye. It is some 700 or 800 years old, and seems in- 
debted for its protracted existence to the clusters of 
parasitical houses and shops built within the recesses of 
its buttressed walls.’* {CAambers.) It contains the 
tombs of the famous admiral Van Tromp ; of Hein, an- 
other admiral who fell in battle at Tromp’s side i of the 
naturalist Leewenhoek, a native of this town, &c. The 
large building once occupied by the Dutch E. India 
C'umpany faces one of the main streets, and extends 
along one of the havens for a considerable length ; but 
its windows and doors are now closed, and it is used as a 
dep6t fur military stores. 

Delft was in former times the great seat of the manu- 
facture of the common kind of earthenware, which was 
tiieticc known by its name. England, however, iias long 
hince acquired a decided ascendancy in this branch of 
industry, and but very few persons are at present engaged 
in it in Delft. In fact, nearly all the ” Delft ware” in use 
ill Holland, and over the greater part of the Continent, 
ih exported from England. Delft has a large woollen cloth 
iactury, and others of carpets, coverlets, soap, &c., 
besides several distilleries and breweries. Its trade, 
however, is languishing, and it has little intercourse, 
except with Rotterdam and Delftshaven, a little town of 
inhab. on the Maese, at the mouth of the canal 
which connects it with the Hague. 

Delft wiis founded in 1074 ; it sufTered severely from 
lire in 153G. Besides the eminent natives who have iM'eii 
already mentioned, it has produced many painters of 
celebrity, amongst whom was Beck, a pupil of Vanciyk. 
( See Chambers's Tour in Holland^ m 1838, which 
h.-is ail excellent account of this and of the principal 
Dutch towns.) 

DELHI, a prov. of Hindustan, presid. Bengal ; chiefly 
between lat. 28° and 31° N., and long. 76“ and 80*' K. ; 
luiving N. thaprov. of Lahore, Gurwal, 8:c., E. Gurwal 
and hide, S.fi.gra, and W. Ktqpootana. Like the other 
Mohammedan soubahs of India, this prov. is not a tnu- 
dern subdivision under the British rule: the colleelo- 
rates which have been formed out of it are subordinate 
to the court of Bareilly, the judicial capital in the upiier 
or W. provinces. (See Bengal, Presidency of.) The 
jurisdiction of Delhi at present extends only over the 
country W. the Jumna. Most of this prov. is flat ; but 
at Wuzeerabad, near Delhi city, begins the long range 
of hills that extends through the Madierry dom. towards 
Jyepoor. The chief rivers are the Ganges, Jumna, 
Cfaggur, Chittung ; and. In the N.W., the almost extinct 
Sereswatl, formerly a distinguished stream : the principal 
of these run through the prov. in a 8.B. direction. The 
land is mostly arid and sandy, and in the W. suifers 
greatly from drought in the hot season, when the water, 
wliich is of a brackish quality, from the natron and other 
salts with which the ground is impregnated, can be pro- 
cured only at from 120 to 200 ft. below the surface. Still, 
however, no part of Uindostan is susceptible of greater 
improvement by irrigation. The British government has 
latterly directed much attention to the restoration of 
ancient canals and the construction of new ones in this 
prov. The canal of Ali Mcrdan Khan, which had been 
fireviously choked up for 100 m., was re-opened In 1820, 
at an expense of 22,280/. ; and, as its waters gradu.ally ad- 
vanced, the country for 5 or 0 m. on cither side became 
fertilised in a most astonishing manner, and numerous 
wells, previously thought useless, became again service- 
able. The canal of Sultan Feroze Shah, the bod of which 
passes from the former W. through Hurriaiia to the 
frontiers of Bicanere, has been also surveyed preparatory 
to its restoration. A considerable tract between the 
Jumna and Ganges, though now sterile and waste, was 
formerly highly cultivated and populous, having been 
fertilised by the great Doab canal. Between the 
Jumna and Sutlegc mango trees are numerous, and 
the soil produces wheat, barley, and other dry grains, but 
the periodical rains arc not sufficient to insure a crop. 
During the rainy season the temporary streams overflow, 
after which the pasture is good, and the climate tolerably 
healthy and temperate ; Imt in the hot season the hent 
becomes so oppressive, that the natives are often obliged 
to seek refuge from it in underground habitations. I'hc 
land is assessed under a modifleation of the viliage sys- 
tem ; ^ut the mocuMimt or head man, is nut responsible 

* This Is the statement nf the iHtKrapMt Vmverselfr, art. GmHut : 
Ur. Chomben says tlut it U simpb inscribed OiWio bcurom. 


for the payment, but is merely the agent for the rest of 
the village, removable at their pleasure, and not holding 
his office by any kind of hereditary tenure. Neither does 
he derive apparently any emolument from his office, nor 
is ho analogous to the xemindar in the lower provinces, 
or the Tpotail in other parts ; there being here no middle 
man to enjoy any portion of the land-tax, standing be- 
tween the people and the government, which last receives 
from one fourth part to a naif perhaps of the produce of 
the land, according to circumstances, after the shares of 
the village ftinctionarlcs and certain other village ex- 
penses have been deducted. The puncAayei system of 
arbitration is In common use. In the zlllah courts the 
European judges are assisted by both Mohammedan and 
Hindoo law-officers, but the people in this prov. do not 
seem so disposed to litigation as in some others ; they are, 
on the contrary, contented, orderly, and properous. At 
the cunimenccmcnt of the British rule in 1803, there 
were about 600 villages deserted, the inhabitants of most 
of which had before 1821 returned, and claimed and culti- 
vated the binds they formerly possessed ; and both the 
pop. and revenue had at that period very considerably In- 
creased. Mohammedans are most numerous in Delhi 
city, but Hindoos every where else, except in the N.W., 
where the Seik religion is predominant, and the country 
is almost entirely occupied by petty Seik states. The 
chief towns are Delhi, Bareilly, I’inibheet, Shahjehan- 
poor, llampoor, Moradabad, Anopshehr, Meerat, &c. 
{Hamilton's E. I. Gnx. 1. 488—490. ; Reports on the Af- 
fairs ((f the E. I. Comp.) 

Delhi (Sanscr. Indraprasi’ha), a celebrated city of 
Hindost.*in, presid. Bcni^l, lieutenancy of Agra, cm of 
the alMive prov., and anciently the metropolis of the 
Patan and Mogul empires, on the Jumna, 112m. N.N.W. 
Agra, 426 m. N.W. Benares, and 830 m. in the same di- 
rection from Calcutta; lat. 28‘'4l'N., long. 77^6* E. 
Pop. about 200,000. That Delhi, in its iicriod of splen- 
dour, was a city of vast extent luid nlligniflccncc. Is suffi- 
ciently evinced by its ruins, which are suppobod to cover 
nearly ns large a surliice as London, Westminster, and 
Southwark. The present inhabited city, E. and N. tiio 
ruins, built by the emperor Shah Jehan, and called by 
him Shahjehanbad, about 7 m. in circuit, is situated on a 
rocky range of hills, and is surrounded by an embattled 
w.ill, with many bastions and intervening martello towers, 
faced along its whole extent with substantial masonry, 
and recently strengthened with a moat and glacis by the 
British government. It has many good houses, chiefly of 
brick : the streets are in general narrow, but the princi- 
jial are wide, handsome, and,, for an Asiatic city, re- 
markably clean ; the bazaars have a good appearance. 
There were formerly two very noble streets ; put houses 
have been built down their centre and across, so as to 
spoil them : along one of these, running from the palaeo 
S. *o the Agra gate, is the aqueduct of Ali Mcrdan Khan, 
re-epened by Captain Blane in 1820. The principal pub- 
lic buildings are, the palace, the Junima Muiycedn or 
chief mosque, many other mosques, the tombs of the em- 
peror Humayoon and of Sefdar Jung, the Cuttub Minar, 
/kc. ; and within the new city, the remains of many splen- 
did palaces belonging formerly to the great dignitaries of 
the Mogul empire. Almost all these structures are of 
red granite, inlaid in some of the ornamental parts with 
white marble : the general style of building is simple, yet 
elegant ; those of Patan architecture arc never overdone 
with ornaments so as to interfere with their general 
severe and solemn character. The palace, as seen from a 
distance, is a very high and extensive cluster of Gothic 
towers and battlements towering above the other build- 
ings. It ivas built by Shall Jehan, Is surrounded by a 
moat and an embattled wall, which toward the street in 
which it stands is 00 ft. high, and has several small round 
towers and two noble gateways. Heber states that, as 
a kingly residence, it far surpasses the Kremlin at Mos- 
cow ; but, except in the durability of its materials, it is in- 
ferior to Windsor Castle. When Heber visited the em- 
peror, he proceeded first through “ a long vaulted aisle 
like that of a Gothic cathedral, with a small open octa- 
gonal court ill its centre, all of granite, and all finely 
carved with inscriptions from the Koran, and with 
flowers. This ended In a ruinous and exceedingly dirty 
stablc.yard, bi'yond which a richly carved, but ruinous, 
gateway led into a very handsome and striking court, 
with low but richly ornamented buildings. Opposite to 
us,” continues the bishop, “was a beautiful open pa- 
vilion of white marble, richly carved, flanked by rose- 
bushes and fountains, and some tapestry and striped 
curtains hanging in festoons about it, within which was a 
crowd of iH'ople, and the poor old descendant of Tamer- 
lane seated in the midst ol them.” The small apartment 
in which the bishop was divested of the robes theempefor 
had given him was entirely lined with white marble, inlaid 
witli flowers and leaves of green seT|>cntlne, lapis laaull, 
and porphyry, and evidently the work of an Italian artist : 
in the hall of public audience, also, a splendid pavilion of 
marble, on a wall behind the throne, a small group re- 
presenting Orpheus playing to the beasts, surrounded 
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by mocale Mintfaigi of birds, anhnals. and downrs, Indl- ?emiiMDt. The dbfldeiicy of water Is the mateit dhnr- 
cates Itself as the work of European hands. The inner tfack upon the city and its prov., since Delhi is otherwise 
or chief han of audience, which is o^ on one side to the well fitted to becomea great Inland mart for the Inter, 
eourt of the palace, and on the other to the gardens, is a change of commodities between India and the countries 
fine quadrangular arcaded terrace of white marble; its to the N.and W. Cotton cloths amd indigo are manu. 
pillars and arches richly carved and ornamented with factured, and a shawl factory, with weavers fh>m Cash- 
gilt, inlaid flowers, and inscriptions in the most elaborate mere, has of late been established here. Shawls, fhiitr, 
Persian character : the marble floor, whore not covered and horses, arc brought from Cashmere and Caubul : 
by carpets, is inlaid similarly to the other apartments : precious stones and Jewellery are good and plentiful ; and 
this part of the palace is in tolerable preservation. The there are perhaps few, if any, of the ancient cities of 
Shallmargardens(sohighly extolled In “LallaRookh'*) Hindostan which at the present time will be found to 
were also formed by Shah Jehan, and are said to have rival modem Delhi in the wealth of Its bazaars, or the 
cost a million sterling ; but ** laughing Ceres has re-as- activity of Its pop. At the S. W. extremity of the city 
Burned her reign,” the gardens having been reconverted stands the famous observatory, built, like that of Benares, 
to agriculturiU purposes. The Jumma Mu^eedt the by Jyo Singh, re)ah of Jyepoor, and formerly containing 
largest and handsomest place of Mussulman worship in similar astronomical instruments ; but which, together 
India, was built in six years by Shah Jehan, at an ex- with the building itself, have been since partially de- 
pense of 10 lacs of rupees. It stands on a small rocky stroyed. Near the Ajmcer gate is the Medreisot or cot- 
eminence, Bcanmd for the purpose : the ascent to it is by lege of Ghazee-ud-Deen-Khan, an edifice of great beauty, 
a flight of 35 stone steps, through a handsome gateway of for the repair of which, and the revival of its functions, 
red stone, the doors of which are covered with wrought the government has very liberally rontributed. The 
brass. The terrace on which it is built is about MOO Delhi college is now divided into the Oriental and the 
yards square, and surrounded by an arched colonnade English departments ; astronomy and mathematics are 
with octagon pavilions at convenient distances. In the taught on European principles ; and in 1830 there were 
centre is a larra marble reservoir, supplied by machinery 287 students. According to Abul Fazel, no less than 
from the canal. On the W. side Is the mosque itself, of seven successive cities have stood on the ground occupied 
an oblong form, 261 ft. in length ; Its whole front coated by Delhi and its ruins. Indraprast’ha or Indraput was 
with large slabs of white marble, and compartments in the first, and the residence of the Hindoo rajahs before 
the cornice Inlaid with Arabic inscriptions in black. It 1198, when the Afghans or Patans conquered it : it was 
is approached by another flight of steps, and entered by the seat also of the first eight sovereigns of that dynasty. 
3 Gothic arches, each surmounted by a marblo dome. Sultan Baleen built another fortified palace ; Moaz-ud- 
At the flanks are 2 minarets, 180 ft. high, of black marble deen another, on the banks of the Jumna ; and others 
and red stone alternately, each having 8 projecting gal- were built in different parts by succeeding sovereigns, 
leiies, and their summits crowned with light pavilions of one of which was near Cuttub ; and lastly, Shah Jehan, 
white marble, the ascent to which is by a winding stair- towards the middie of the 17th century, chose the present 
case of 180 steps of red stone. This truly noble struc- spot for its site, which is certainly more advantageous 
tiire is in good repair, being maintained by a grant from than that of any of the preceding cities. In 1011 Delhi 
the British govenflhent for that especial purpose. Not was taken and plundered by Mahmoud of Ghiznee ; in 
far from the palace is a mosque of red stone, surmounted 1398 by Timour ; in 1525 by Baber, who overturned the 
with 3 gilt domes, in which Nadir Shah sat and witnessed Patan dynasty, and commenced that of the Moguls ; in 
the massacre of the unfortunate Inhabitants. There are 1736 the Maharuttas burned the suburbs : and iu 1739 
above 40 other mosques ; one, erected by the daughter Delhi was entered and pillaged by Nadir Shah, who did 
of Aurungzebe, contains the tomb in which she was in- not retain possession of it. Since 1803, together with its 
terred in 1710 : some bear the marks of great antiquity ; territory, it has virtually belonged to the British, and is 
especially the Kola Mtuffeed^ or black mosque, built of the seat of a resident who has exclusive charge of the 
dark-coloured granite by the first Patan conquerors. It emperor and royal family ; conducts all the ordinary 
is exactly on the plan of the original Arabian mosques, negotiations with the states in the N.W. of India; in 
The prospect S. the Shalimar gardens, as far as the eye the judicial and revenue departments assesses all the 
can reach, is covered with the remains of extensive gar- powers of the sudder court ; and also m the revenue 
dens, pavilions, mosques, and sepulchres, connecting the board within the five divisions of the Delhi territory, 
village of Cuttub with the new city of Delhi, from which The annual stipend of the Delhi emperor and family 
it is nearly 10 m. distant S.W., and exhibiting one of the amounts to 150,(HX)/. {IIamiUon*sE. 1. Caz. i. 491—501. ; 
most striking scenes of desolation to be any where met Mod, Trav. x. 5—29. ; Jieports on the qfthe E, /• 

with. The celebrated Cuttub Minar is a very handsome Cowtpane.) 

round tower rising from a polygon of 27 sides, in 5 stages, DE LOS, a small, and now barren and deserted, but 
gradually diminishing in circumference, to the height of once famous island of Greece, in the strait between My- 
242 ft. : its summit, which is crowned by a majestic cu- cone and Hhenea, or the greater Delos, almost in the 
pola rising from 4 arcades of red granite, is ascended centre of the Cyclades, lat. 37° 25^ N., long. 25P 15' E. 
by a spiral staircase of 384 steps, and between each stage This island w'as regarded in antiquity with peculiar ve- 
a balcony runs round the pillar. The old Patan palace, neration, from its being supposed to be the birth-place 
a mass of ruin larger than the others, has been a solid of Apollo and Diana, to whom it was sacred. Magnifi- 
fortress in a plain and unornamented style of architec- cent temples were erected in honour of these deities, 
turc: it contains a high blade pillar of cast metal of The temple pf Apollo, of which the ruins still remain, 
Hindoo construction, and originally covered with Hindoo raised at the joint expense of the Grecian states, is cele- 
characters, but which Feroze Shah afterwards enclosed brated as haying been one of the most splendid in the 
withinthecourtof his palace, covering it with Arabic and ancient world ; and his oracle here was second only to 
l*ersian inscriptions. The tomb of Humayoon is of Gothic that of Delphi. Pursuant to a practice begun by The- 
architecture, surrounded by a large garden with terraces seus, a vessel vailed annually from Athens to Delos with 
nnd fountains, nearly all of which are now mne to decay, oflbrings, conveying at the same time deputations ap- 
The garden Is surrounded by an embattled wall and pointed to perform sacrifices in honour of Apollo and 
cloister, and in its centre, on a platform ascended by four Diana, and choruses of youths and virgins, who danced 
flights of granite steps, is the tomb itself, a square build- and sung hymns in their praise. Quinquennial games 
ing, with a circular apartment within about as large as were also celebrated with great pomp, onawere attended 
the Rndcllffb library at Oxford, surmounted by a dome by deputations from all the Grecian states and islands, 
of white marble. From the top of this building, the de- Delos was repeatedly purified ; and to keep it from all 
solatlon is seen toHBXtend to the W., in which direction pollution, neither births nor deaths were allowed to take 
Indraput stood, apparently to a range of barren hills 7 place within its sacred precincts ; but all women about 
or 8 m . oflT. • to be confined, and all sick persons, were conveyed to tlie 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Delhi is singularly greater Delos. Such was its character for sanctity, that 
destitute of vegetation ; the Jumna annually overflows ft commanded the respect even of barbarians ; and the 
its banks during the rains ; but its waters in this part of Persian admirals, who Udd waste the other islands, 
its course are so much impregnated with natron, that the would not touch at Delos. After the Persian war, the 

{ [round is thereby rendered barren rather than fertile. Athenians made it the treasury of the Greeks, and all 
n order to supply water to the royal gardens, the aque- meetings relative to the affkirs of the confederacy were 
duct of All Merdan Khan was constructed, by which the held in it. 

waters of the Jumna, while pure and wholesome, are Its sacred character, the security which it consequently 
conducted for 120 m. to Delhi, immediately after the river enjoyed, its good harbour, and central position, made 
leaves the mountains. During the troubles that followed Delos a favourite seat of commerce as well as of religion 
the decline of the Mogul power, the channel was neg- and pleasure. Its festivals were attended by the mer- 
Icrtod ; and when the English took possession of this chants of Greece, Asia Minor, Phoenicia, Egypt, ltaly» 
city, it was found choked up in most parts with rubbish. Ac., who brought thither the products of their respe^ve 
It is the sole source of vegetation to the gardens of Delhi, countries. On the destruction of Corinth, many of Ita 
and of drinkable water to its inhab. ; and when re-opened principal merchants sought an asylum in Delos, which 
in 1820. the whole pop. wont out in jubilee to meet the acquired a large portion of the trafllc that had been 
stream as it flowed slowly onwards, throwing flowers, driven from the former. It was a principal semtof the 
ghee, sweetmeats, and other oflbrings into the water, and ancient slave trade ; and Strabo states that thouimds of 
calling down all manner of blessings on the British go- slaves were brought thither from Cilicia, and soU in its 
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oiarketfl. Cicero says of it. Insula Delog iam proeut a 
nobis m J^eo Mari positOt quo omnes undique cum mcr- 
eibus atque owribus cmnmeabant, referta divitiis, parva. 
Mine muromhit timebat. (Pro I^ge ManiL ^ 18.) A bill 
In the centre of the island was called Mons CunthuSy and 
hence the epithets Cyn^ius and Cynthia so firequently 
applied to Apollo and Diana. The heaps of marble, 
and the hra^ents of columns, architraves, Ac., which 
are every whore met with, attest the ancient grandeur of 
j^ous island. But it has been long since deserted ; 
and Tournefort states that, in the early part of last cen- 
tury, the iuhab. of Mycone were in the habit of holding 
the greater Delos for the purpose of pasturage, paying 
tor it to the grand seignior a rent of 20 crowns a year I 
i Toumtlores Voyage du Levant i. 290-325. ; Ancient 
Vntvcrsal History y viii. 335.341., 8vo. ed. ; Voyage I 
d' AnacharsiSy Ac.) 

DELPHI, DELPHOS.or PYTHO (at present Castri). ' 
a famous city of ancient Greece, the cap. of Phocis, and 
the seat of by far the most celebrated oracle of the an- 
cient world {commune humani generis oraculumy Llv. 
lib. 3H. ^ 48.), at the S. foot of Mount Parnassus, 45 m. 
N.W. Corinth, and 81m. N.E. from the nearest point of 
the Crissean Sea (Gulph of Lepanto). Delphi hatl every 
attribute that could invest it with interest and inspire 
awe. It was supposed to be situated in the centre of the 
world, was built on the declivity of the mountain on 
successive terraces formed of Cyclopean masonry, and 
rising above ea<;h other like the seats in a theatre ; over- 
hailing the city oii the N. rose the two famous peaks of 
Parnassus, the chasm between them alfording an outlet 
for the waters of the (kutalian spring, the source of 
poetical inspiration. If we add to these natural advan- 
tages, the fact that Delphi was the chosen abode and 
principal oracle of Apollo ; that she was the seat of the 
council of the Ampiiictyons, and the place where tlie 
Pythian games* were celebrated, we need not wonder at 
the extraordinary respect and veneration in which she 
was held. She was not fortified by walls, but by preci- 
pices, and the espcci.'il protection of Apollo ; so tliat the 
ancients reckoned it doubtful ulrum munimciUum loci, 
an maiestas dci plus Me adnurationis habcat, (Justin, 
lib. 24. § (1.) 

The origin of this famous city, and of the oracle to 
which it owed all its glory, are buried in impenetrable 
obscurity. The most probable account seems to be, that 
a mephitic vapour, similar in some degree, perhaps, to 
that of the (Srotlb del Cane at Naples, having issued from 
one of the clefts of the rock, violently aflectc.i those by 
whom it was inhaled, making tliem utter strange inco- 
herent sayings. Qn this narrow foundation was built 
one of the most extraordinary fabrics ever raised by 
superstition, traud, and imposture. The ravings of those 
affected by the vaimur were believed to be indications of 
future events ; they were said to be inspired , and the 
ejaculations which they uttered were atlirmed to have 
been owing to their being filled with the breath or spirit 
idivinus ^Hiatus) of Apollo, the guardi.*in god of the 
place 1 The fame of the oracle rapidly increased, and it 
was soon seen how rich a harvest might be derived from 
it. The Steered cavern was forthwith cncloseti ; a tripod 
was placed over the chasm whence the vapour issued ; 
priests and priestesses were appointed for the service of 
the god ; ana a scries of temples, each more magnificent 
than its predecessor, were erecti^ in his honour. States 
and princes were anxious to learn their fate, or the suc- 
cess of any contemplated enterprise, from the resjionses 
of the oracle; and private individuals crowded to the 
city for the same purpose. The answers of tlie god 
were not gratuitous ; and it would set*ra that an opinion 
had early gained ground that the nature of the re- 
sponses was to a considerable extent dependent upon 
the value of the ofterings 1 Hence there arose a kind 
of competition among those consulting the oracle who 
should be most liberal : and the wealth accumulated 
ut Delphi came, in the course of time, to be pro. 
digiously great. The responses were, apparently at 
least, delivered by a priestess. After being purified bv 
bathing in the Castalian spring, she mounted the tripod, 
and having inhaled the intoxicating or stuplfylng va- 
pour, she became violently convulsed — 

** Kublt6 non vultus, non color unns. 

Non comptw nianstoe muo! ; iiecl fiectUB anhclum, 

Et rabiu fora corda turnent ; m^oniue videri, 

N«c mortals Bonans ; afflata est munine ejuando 

Jam inopiore del." dp vl. line 46. &e. 

The incoherent scraps of sentences which the Pythia 
uttered during this paroxysm having been collected mid 
arranged in verses by the priests, formed the desired 
reroonse. 

The responses of the Pythia were said to lie com- 
paratively precise i and she was sometimes resorted to in 
or^r to^lear away the mystery in which those of other 
oracles 9ere Involved. It may, indeed, be reasonably 
enough supposed that superior address and information 

* Theie were sames Instituted In honour of Apollo, and in com* 
aManocatlon of his victory over the serpent or tyrant Fythcn. 
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[ on the part of the Delphic priests might enable them in 
many Instances to give pretty distinct responses, that 
I could not fail frequently to squard with the event. But, 
even if ho evidence of the thing had come down to us, we 
might have been assured that, speaking generally, their 
responses would bo ambiguous, and so contrived that, 
iiowever the event might turn out, the credit of the oracle 
would be preserved : and this, in point of fact, was the 
case. The answer of the oracle to Creesus, that in 
making war upon the Persians he should destroy a great 
empire (Herod, 1. $ 53.), it an instance of this; as it is 
plain the credit of the oracle would be equally secured 
whether Croesus conquered or was himself conquered 
by the Persians 1 The answer of the oracle to Pyrrhus 
is another instance of this sort of ambiguity — 

** Aio te, ^Bocida, Komanoa vinecre poase," 

as it might cither be interpreted in favour of or against 
Pyrrhus I This equivocation was not, however, the 
worst feature of the imposture carried on at Delphi. 
The oracle was at once ambiguous and venal. - A rich 
or a powerful individual seldom found much difficulty 
in obtaining a response favourable to his projects, how 
unjust or objectionable soever. Herodotus states dis- 
tinctly that the Alcuieonids, who rebuilt the temple at 
Delphi, bribed the Pythia to recommend the Spartans 
to assist in delivering Athens from the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidas (v. t GO. 90.) ; and such were the base mo- 
tives that mode tlie oracle falsely pronounce Demaratus, 
king of Sparta, to lie illegitimate, and obtained re- 
I sponses favourable to Lysander when he endeavoured to 
j change the succession to ttie Spartan throne. This also 
was, no doubt, the sort of inspiration that dictated the re- 
I sponses favourable to Philip, which made Demosthenes 
I declare that the Pythia phtlipptsedi But such and so 
powerful is the influence of superstition, th.at this thread- 
bare system of fraud and quackery maintained a length- 
ened ascendancy ; and that the responsCs of frantic girls, 
interpreted by venal priests, frequently sufficed to excite 
bloody wars, and to spread desolation through extensive 
states. 

The credit of the oracle had been materially impaired 
before Christianity obtained an ascendancy in the ancient 
world ; and the triumph of tlie latter was destructive of this 
as well as other oracles. Constantine carried off some of 
the finest and most costly ornaments of the Delphian 
temple to decorate his new capital. And there is still 
to be seen in Constantinople the brazen pillar, formed of 
three serpents twisted together, that supportcxl the golden 
tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was eoiisecratcd 
m the temple of Delphi by the vietofious Greeks. (See 
CoNsi AN'i INOPLK ; Gibbony cap. 17., Ac.) 

The vast wealth of the temple of Delphi exposed it to 
many attacks. A party sent by Xerxes to plunder the 
sacred edifice are said to have been defeated by the 
manifest interposition of Apollo himself. (Herod, viii. 

\ SI.) But oil other occasions, the god was less vigilant 
or less successful. The fane was successively plundered 
by the Phocians under Philomelus, by the Gauls under 
Brennus, by Kylla, Ac. ; and Nero is reportc*d to have 
deprived it of no fewer than iiOO bronze statues I And 

? ret, despite all these deductions from its ancient stores, 
t had, when visited aud described by Fausanias, a vast 
[ number of statues and ornaments of all sorts. But its 
treasure had disappeared long previously ; and the rich 
oflbrings of Gyges, Alyattes, Croesus, and Midas, were no 
longer to be seen. 

Except its grand natural features, every thing at 
Delphi has undergone a total change. Not a vestige 
remains of the great temple, by which to form even a 
satisfactory conjecture as to its ])osition. The prophetic 
cavern is searched for in vain : atUraque mo'sta silent, 
inconsulltque reccssus. The village of Castri, that occu- 
pies a part at least of the site of the ancient city, is poor 
and miserable, and does not contain above 4u0 or 500 
inliab. 

•* Tantum aevi longinqua valrt niutarc vetnatoa 1" 
(Besides the authorities referred to above, see Dod~ , 
welPs Greecey i. 170— !««.; Clarke's Travels, vii. 225-^ 
254. 8vo. ed. ; Voyage d'AnackarsiSy cap. 22. ; Cramer's 
Ancient GreecCy li. 164. Ac.; Potter's Grecian Anti- 
quities , Ac.) 

DELVING, a town of Turkey In Europe, prov. Al- 
bania, cap. of a sar0iack or distr., 4ain. W.N.W. Yanina. 
Fop. 10,000 (Mbllery 1840.) Its vicinity contains some 
orange plantations ; but is chiefly noted for its olive 
cultivation. The traile of the town is chiefly In oil, and 
other agricultural jiroduce. 

DEMERARA. See Guiana (British). 

D£ MONTE, on ini. town of N. Italy, k. Sardinia, 
div.aiul prov. Coni, cap. mand.,on the Stura, 13 m. S.W. 
Coni. Pop. about 6,000. The town Is commanded by a 
fortress placed on an isolated height, and contains three 
churches and an hospital. It was formerly fortified, but 
its works were demolished Iw the French in 1801. 

DEMOTICA, or DIMOTIKA, a town of Turkey In 
Europe, prov. Roumclia, on the Maritza, at the foot of a 
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wnleal hlU, erowiwd by n, citadel, eontatiiing a ^aee, 
oceailoiiaily occupied by the Turkish emperors during 
the period that Adrianople was the cap. of the impire, 
lh>m wnich dtv Demotlca is distant 24 m. S. by W. Pop. 
about 8,000. The town Is toierabiy well built ; ft c^ntdns 
anosque, and several Greek churches, schools, and public 
baths. The citadel is supplied with water by an Mue- 
duct. It is the residence or a Greek archbishop, and has 
manufactures of silk and woollen stuflt, and earthenware. 
Charles XII. of Sweden resided in this town for more 
than a year subsequently to the battle of PulUwa. 

GSog.i B. Hitter, &e.) 

DISK A IN, a village of France, dOp. du Nord, in the 
cant, of Bouchain, 6 m. S.W. Valenciennes, famous in 
modern history as being the scene of the decisive victory 
gdnodin 1712 by the French under Marshal Vlllars over 
the allies under Prince Eugene. This victory, which 
is partly to bo ascribed to the improvidence of the allies, 
and partly to the skilftil combinations of Villars, saved 
liouis XIV. flrom the disgrace of having the terms of 
peace dictated to him in his own capital. It changed, in 
fact, the whole aspect of public aflhirs ; and brought the 
negotiations at Utrecht to a speedy conclusion. A mo- 
nument erected near Denain in 1781, by Louis XVI., in 
commemoration of this great victory, was inscribed with 
the following couplet from the Henriade : — 

** RcRaides dans beqain 1' audacieox Villan 
Disputant la tonnerre de I’aiffli! des Cdaars." 

( See Steele de Louttt XIV., par Voltaire^ cap. 23.) 

DENBIGH, a marit. oo. of N. Wales, having N. the 
Irish Sea, B. the cos. of Flint and Cheshire, S. Salop, 
Montgomery, and Merioneth, and W. Caernarvon. Shape 
very irregular. Area, 405,120 acres. Surface and soil 
much diversified ; for the most part, however, it is j 
rugged, wild, and mountainous ; but it has some very fer- | 
tile tracts, particularly in the far-famed vale of Clwyd, on 
both sides the ri^r or that name, lying mostly in this go., i 
and which is eminently beautiful and fertile, ** producing 
the necessaries of life not only in abundance for the inhab., 
but in ample sufficiency to snare to supply the wantsof their j 
neighbours.” The vale of Llangollcn,in the E. part of the 
CO., though inferior in point of richness to that of Clwyd, 
is notwithstanding pretty fertile, and there is a cousi. 
derable extent of good land in the vicinity of Wrexham. 
The climate in the valleys is remarkably mild, but rain is 
very prevalent, and considerable damage is sometimes 
done by the overflowing of the rivers. Agriculture, though 
a good deal improved, is still very b^kward. Barley, 
oats, and potatoes are the principal crops ; wheat, beans, 
and pease being also raised in some of the more fertile 
districts. There is no regular rotation of crops ; which- 
ever grain happens to be roost in demand is sown. It is 
also a freouent practice to burn the surface both of fresh 
enclosed lands and old clover leys ; but this, though at 
the time it yields good crops of oats and turnips, impo- 
verishes and ultimately exhausts the land. Farms are 
usually very small ; and being let only by the year, and 
without any conditions as to management, we need not 
wonder at the low state of ^riculture. Average rent of 
land, in 1810, Os. an acre. The hills are depastured by 
large flocks of sheep, and largo herds of cattle are found 
in the valleys. The dairy husbandry is carried on to 
considerable extent, particularly in the E. parts of the 
CO., adjacent to Cheshire. The minerals are valuable, 
coal, lead, and iron mines being wrought in different 
rarts of the co. ; it also furnishes slate and mill-stones. 
The woollen manufacture is carried on to some extent, 
and gloves and shoes arc produced in considerable quan- 
tities in Denbigh. It is bounded E. by the Dee, and W. 
by the Conway, and is traversed by the Clwyd, Ebwy, 
&c. Denbigh Is divided into 6 cantreffli or hundreds, and 
57 parishes. It returns 3 meins, to the H. of C., viz. 2 
for the CO., “and 1 for Denbigh and its contributojT bors. : 
county constituency in 1838-89, 3,(>89. In 1831 Denbigh 
had 16,368 inhab. houses, 17,150 families, and 83,629 in- 
hab., of whom 41,618 were males, and 42,011 females. 
Sum paid for the relief of the poor in 1838, 24,80Qf. (A'cn- 
n^y and Grainger on Tenancy qf Lands Davies's N. 
Wales, 4rc.) 

Dbnuioh, a town and n'arl. bor. of N. Wales, cap. 
of the above co., hund. Yule, near the middle of the vale 
of Clwyd, at the base and on the side of a steep hill, 
crowned with the magnificent ruins of its old castle ; 
22 m. \V. Chester, and 180 m. N.W. I.ondon. Pop. 3,780. 
It consists of 3 principal and some smaller streets and 
lanes ; it is well paved and lighted, but many of the 
houses have a dilapidated appearance, and it is but scan- 
tily supplied with water, and is deficient in cleanliness. 
The par. church, 1 m. E. from the town, has many inter- 
esting monuments ; but it is in a ruinous condition, and 
divine service is performed in a chapel of ease witliiu the 
precincts of the latter. It has also a Catholic and 4 dissent- 
ing chapels ; a town-hall, free grammar-school, with a j 
small endowment, a blue-coat school, a national school, I 
and several Sunday-schools supported by tlie various 
•ects ; a reading-room, and a literary society. There is j 
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[ also a dispensary for the poor of the town and nelgir. 
' bourhood. The staple trades of the town are shoe- 
making, glove-making, and tanning, particularly the 
first ; but the glove trade has greatly declined, and the 
town has been for some time past in a depressed state. 
The limits of the pari. bor. were the sul^ect of much 
dispute till they were definitively fixed in 1826. They 
were not aflbeted by the Boundary Act, and include a 
space of 742 acres. Denbigh, with Ruthin and Holt, has 
returned 1 mem. to the H. of C. since the 27th of Henry 
VI II., the right of voting being in the resident burgesses. 
The Reform Act added Wrexham to the contributory 
bors. Registered electors in the Denbigh district in 
1838-39, 928. The present municipal bor. is restricted to 
the space Immediately contiguous to the town ; and had, 
in 1831, a pop. of 2,800. The governing body consists oi 
4 aldermen and 12 counsellors. The waste lands of the 
par. belong to the corporation, whose annual average 
revenue from these and other sources is about 242/. 
There is a lock-up house common to the bor. and 
CO., in which offenders are temporarily confined, till 
committed to the co. gaol at Ruthin. The Easter 
and Michaelmas quarter sessions of the co. are held in 
the town, which is a polling place for the co. The 
castle, both ‘from its situation and structure, was an- 
ciently of great importance. It was founded in the 2d 
of Edward 1. by Henry Lacey, earl of Lincoln. A mag- 
nificent pointed archway, with a statue of the founder, is 
still in tolerable preservation : but the rest is entirely 
ruinous. There is a bowling-green and several cottages 
within the enclosure. The prospect from the castle is 
extensive and magnificent. In the last civil war tho 
castle withstood a siege by the parliamentary forces in 
1645 ; and thither the kingretreatra from Chester. It was 
taken in the following year, and soon alter dismantled. 

DENDERAH (the Tentyra of the Greeks), a ruined 
town of Upper Egypt, celebrated for its temple, the best- 
preserved of all the remains of antiquity with which 
Egypt, particularly the Said, abounds ; near the W. bank 
of tho Nile, 31 m. N. Thebes, lat. 10' 20" N., long. 32*3 

40' 27" E. The town, ^ m. E. from the temple, stands in 
an extensive and well-cultivated plain, which expands on 
both sides the Nile, and is surrounded by mountains, 
so as to give it the appearance of a beautiful circular 
basin, shaded by thick groves of palm trees. The temple 
stands on the very verge of the Lybian desert, the en- 
croachments of which have buried a large portion of the 
buildings under heaps of sand ; but enough is still visible 
to indicate its magnitude and magnificence, and to im- 
press the spectator with the deepest sense of the wealth, 
power, and civilisation of the illustrious but long extinct 
people by whom so noble a fabric was raised. The tem- 
ple and tlic buildings appertaining to it, with the excep- 
tion of one propylou, are enclosed within a square wall of 
sun-dried bricks, each side measuring 1,000 ft., and in 
some parts 35 ft. high, and 1511. thick. After passing a 
small stone building, and a gateway or propylon entirely 
covered with well-executed sculptures and nierogij'phics, 
the spectator, proceeding through the dromos (avenue 
lined on each side with sphynxes) arrives at the temple. 
It is nearly in the form of the letter T ; and its simplicity, 
vastness, the durability of its structure, and its ornaments 
and Bcuptures. in perfect preservation, though no longer 
intelligible, excite the strongest feelings of awe and asto- 
nishment. The front of the yronaos, or portico, is adorned 
with a beautiful cornice, supported by six square co- 
lumns, with capitals formed of colossal heads of Isis. 
Within, 24 cylindrical columns, ranged in six rows of 
four deep, support the roof : the capitals of these co- 
lumns are quadrangular, and exhibit on each face the 
representation of a tqmple with a divinity under the 
portico of the sanctuary ; between the capital and tho 
shaft, beads of Isis again appear; including their base and 
capitals, the height of the columns is about 4G ft. : the 
shafts are sculptured with hieroglyphics and figures in 
basso-relievo, as are the front and ceiling ; the designs on 
which lost have been supposed to be intended to repre- 
sent a zodiac. Indeed there is no where in the whole 
apartment a space of 2 ft. that is not covered with sculp- 
tures, in low relief, of human beings, animals, plants, em- 
blems of agriculture or of religious ceremony. The 
temple, which is equally enriched with sculptures, con- 
sists of several apartments, partially lighted by circular 
holes cut in the ceiling. The sanctuary is, however, 
quite dark. Access is provided to the roof by means of a 
staircase, with steps so low that priests might convey up 
and down the weighty paraphernalia of sacrifice. But the 
must remarkable object, in the estimation of Europeans, 
belonring to the temple, was the ceiling of an upper 
chamber, exhibiting in twelve compartments, like that of 
the proiiaos, a variety of mythological figures, which cor- 
respond very closely with the Greek signs of the zodiac : 
it was enclosed within three concentric circles, and sup- 
ported by eight male figures kneeling, and foij|i females 
standing, most harmoniously grouiied. The remains of 
a smalier temple stand to the right of the propylon, sup- 
posed to have bedu dedicated to the molignaut deity. 
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18IU.220.; SetumVs 
Op^attons Dueovcries in Egupt ; Notice sur le 

xSSSft pnr M. St.Wtrtin, Paris, 1822.) 

nl^p and learned discussion has taken 

place wlw respect to the antiquity of the aodiac of Den* 
fK* writers, concluded, 
fr f constellations on 

of the equinoxes, that it had been constructed Ahnut 

15.000 vear. ago ! But Littrow, PI."f.“",n3^„tSC« 

*®m”f fi 1"^®"®** t*'® »»TO® data, and 

with innnitcly more of prolwbility, that the age of the 
xodiac did not exceed 8,228 yp.T,rs. Subsequent researches 
by Visconti, Letronne, St. Martin, and others have 
however, gone far to show that the calculations rker>-eii 
to had n<j real foundation, and that the figures on the so- 
r.illed zodiac are probably astrological or mythological 
renresentations, and have nothing of an astronomical or 
scientific character. At the same time, however, it musst 
be admitted, tliat the purpose of the supposed zodiac, 
and Its antiquity, are still involved in the greatest un- 
certainty. with respect to the temple itself, it would 
seem, from its being one of the most perfect and beau- 
tiful in the country, to belong to the period of the later 
Kgyptian kings, when the arts had attained to their 
highest perfection; but there are not, perhaps, any 
really good grounds for the notion that it is of so late a 
date as the icra of the Ptolemies, though alterations may 
then have Iwen ofiTected in it. Tiie zoillac, or planisphere, 
that gave rise to these discussions, is now in P.'iris. The 
Pacha having consented to the desperation of the temple, 
this extraordinary monument was skilfully cut out, and 
conveyed to France, in 1822, by a M. Lelorain. It has 
since been piircb.'ised by the French government for 

16.000 fr., and appropriately platvd in the Museum. 
(Besides the authorities already referred to, sec the arts, 
on this subject in the Conversations Lexicon, and the JEn- 
cyctopedie des Gens du Monde, and the authorities there 
referred to.) 

DENDERMONDE (Belg. Termonae), a fortified 
town of Belgium, prov. E. Flanders, cap. arrond., on the 
Scheldt, at the point where it is joined by tlie Duiidrc, 
16* m. E. Ghent. Pop. (1830) 7,062. It has 4 churches, 
.6 lapels, a town-hall, an hospital, lunatic and orphan 
asylums, 2 convents, a college, 14 schools, and a prison. 
It is defended by a citadel constructed under the Duxe 
of Parma in 1584 ; is the seat of a court of original juris- 
diction ; and has manufactures of woollen stuffs, cotton 
yarn, hats, lace, tobacco, soap, oil, and earthenware; 
bleaching and dye-houses, breweries, distilleries, and flour 
and other mills, with a considerable trade in corn, hemp, 
flax, oil, &c. It is believed to have been founded no 
earlier than the 8th century, though many Roninn anti- 
quities have been dug up in it at diflbrent periods. It 
was unsuccessfully besieged by Louis XIV. in 1067, but 
fell into the hands of the French in 1745. It suffered 
severely from an inundation in 182.'). {^Vandemuielm, 
Flandre Orimiale.) 

DENHOLM, a manufacturing village of Scotland, co. 
Roxburgh, 4 m. N.E. Howick, on a rising ground Im. S. 
from the river Teviot. Pop. 560. 'I'heinhab. are almost 
entirely engaged in the weaving of woollen stockings, 
on account of the Hawick manufacturers. There is a 
flour-mill here ; as also a dissenting chapel, and a sub- 
scription library. Dr. John I.ieyden, the cqlcbrjited poet 
and linguist, was a native of this place. 

DENIS (ST.), a town of France, d^p. Seine, cap. ar- 
rond., in a fertile plain near the Seine, and on the canal 
which unites that river with the canal of Ourq, 5 m. N. 
Paris. Pop. (1830) 9,332. It is chiofiy remarkable for 
Its abbey-church, built in the 7th century by Dagobert I., 
who was buried within its walls ; since which time it has 
been the customary burial-place of the kings of France. 
It was materially improved by Sugcr, abbot of St. Denis, 
in 1130, and has been further improved by difibrent sove- 
reigns in succeeding ages, so that it has a groat variety of 
architectural style ; it is, however, an imposing Gothic 
edifice, in the form of a cross, 415^ ft. in length, by lOO^ 
ft. broad, and 85 ft. high. (.Hugo.) Its front has two 
towers, one of which is surmounted by a spire. Most of 
the tombs of the kings of the first, second, and third races 
are in a subterranean vault. In 1 793, during the revolu- 
tionary phrenzy, many of these tombs were destroyed, 
and the remains they enclosed, not excepting even those 
of Henry IV., were thrown together and buri^ under a 
heap of earth in the environs of Paris. 1 he ^molition 
of the building itself was subsequently ordered, but this 
was not efTwted. Napoleon contemplated making St. 
Denis the burial-place of the princes of liis own line j and 
since the restoration of the Bourbons, the previous ar- 
rangement of the interior has been as far as possible re- 
stored. The town has some good infantry barracks, an 
establishment for the education of 500 girls, orphans oi 
membaas of the Legion of Honour, founded by Napoleon, 
which Wciiples the celebrated abbey of St. Denis, lounacd 
by Dagobert I. in 613 ; a d€pdt de mendicite, public li- 
brary, and theatre. 1^. Denis is well built : it is the seat 
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of a sub-prefect ; has manufactures of woollens, cot- 
tons, leather, ftc. ; and a brisk trade In flour, wine, vine- 
gar, wool, timber, &C. (Hugo, art. Seine { Diet. G4og. s 
Guide du Vouagieur.) 

DENMARK, one of the secondary European king- 
doms, on the south side of the entrance to the Baltfe, 
between fSP and 58<) N. lat., and 8<^ and 13^ E. long. 
It consists partly of the peninsula, stretching from Lau- 
enburg on the Elbe to the Skaw or Skagen, the most 
northerly point of Jutland, comprising the prov. of Jut- 
land, and the duchies of Sleswlck, Holstein, and Lauen- 
burg ; and partly of tlic Danish Archipelago, or of the 
Islands of Zealand, Funen, Laland, Falster, /be., between 
the Baltic and the Cattegat, and the Island of Bornholm, 
in the Baltic. Except on the S.and S.E., where it is 
bounded by Hanover, and the territory of Hamburg and 
Mecklenburg, continental Denmark is every where sur- 
rounded by the sea, having K. the Baltic, the Little Belt, 
and the Cattegat; N. the Skagcrac ; and W. the North 
Sea. Icidand, the Feroe Isles, part of Greenland, and 
some possessions in. the E. anil W. Indies, belong to 
Denmark. But, exelusivc of these, the kingdom con- 
tains an area of 21,856 sq. m., and had in 1836 a pop. of 
2,933,265. 

Surface and Soil — There arc no mountains in Den- 
ni.ark, and the few hills by which it is marked, especially 
in parts of Holstein and Sleswick, are little more than 
undulations. It is geuerally low and level, the coasts 
being seldom elevated much above the sea. In parts, 
indeed, of the W. coast of Jutland, and Mong Uie whole 
W. coast of Sleswick and Holstein, the country, which 
has partly been WTcstcd from the sea, is defended, as in 
Holland, against its irruptions by immense mounds or 
dikes, managed by a government board. Soil very 
various. In extensive (lists., p.artlcularly in Ilolstcin, 
Sleswick, and the S.W. part of Jutland, it is exc(*cdingly 
fertile, being very rich marsh-land, producing the finest 
pasture and excellent crons. In othi*# parts, more espe- 
cially in central and N.W. Jutland, aiul to a less extent, 
also, in the central parts of the duchies, the soil is arid, 
sandy, and barren, large tracts being lieath. The soil of 
the islands consists of clay mixed with sand and lime. 
Tiiey are not so fertile as the better parts of Holstein and 
Sleswick, but are little, if at all, inferior to the average 
of these provs. 

Rivers and Lakes. — Denmark having no mountains, 
and every part of it being within a short distance of the 
sea, has no rivers of any magnitude. The largest is the 
Kyder, and next to it the Guden, Trave, Ac. The KUie 
runs, for a considerable distance, along the S. frontier 
of the kingdom. Fresh water lakes numerous, but not 
Lirgc. I'hc most remarkable feature in tlie physical 
geography of Denmark is the number and extent of the 
inlets of the sea, or rather lagoons, by which the conti- 
nental part.ofthc country is intersected. The prliicinal of 
these lagoons, the Lyinfiord, formerly communicatca only 
by a narrow channel with tlie Cattegat, stretching thence 
in a Wl direction, with long windings, and expanding in 
various places into iinincuse sheets of water, encompass- 
ing large islands, 'across the peninsula of Jutland almost 
to the North Sea. In 1825, however, during a violent 
storm, the isthmus betwc^cn the Nortli Sea and the Lyin- 
fiord was broken down In two places, so tliat it now 
isolates the N. portion of Jullaud ; but it is to be re- 
gretted that the newly opened channel is too shallow to 
be of much us(^ for the puriKiscs of navigation, and the 
deptli of the opoiiiiig to the Cattegat has also derreasud so 
as only to admit vessels of comparatively small burden . 
There are other fiords ; but none so extensive as this. 
They, as well as the bays and rivers, are well stocked 
with fish, the fishery being a principal business and de- 
pendence of the inhab. 

Animal and Vegelahlc Products. — These arc almost 
the same in Denmark as in Great Britain, except, per- 
haps, that wild lK>ars may be occasionally met with in the 
forests of the former. The horses and cattle of 1 J olstei n, 
Sleswick, and W. Jutland, are amongst tlie best tliat are 
any where to be met with ; those that iKsloiig to the 
islands and N. Jutland are of a smaller breed, but strong 
and active. Great numbers of the former are annually 
export^ ; tlie horses to Germany, France, and Russia, 
and the cattle to (iermany. Tlie woid of the sheep is 
short and coarse ; but latterly it has tiecii a g(K>d deal 
improved by crossing with merinos. The marsh-land 
oxen supply the excellent beef so well known, when 
slightly smoked and salted, by the name of “ Hamburg 
Beef.” The feeding of pigs is prosecuted to a great 
extent, and quantities of bacon are yearly sent to Norway, 
Holland, &c. Poultry is so abundant that their feathers 
make an article of export. All the common grasses, with 

{ lotatoes, flax and hemp, madder, tobacco, Ac., are raised 
n Denmark. The forests are not very extensive. They 
lie principally along the eastern shores of Jutland, Sles- 
wick, ami Holstein, and in Zealand and Funen ; consisting 
principally of birch, but albo of ash, alder, and oak. Fine 
iuid fir are rare. 

Mineral Products, in Denmark, arc but of little value. 
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The nihioll ^hleflr oonileti of land and clay, and no 
netalf have been ducovered that would repay the cxpeme 
of working. There Is a brine spring near Olderslne; 
but it does not furnish salt sufficient for the consumption 
of the klngdooL The want of cool Is In part compensated 
by the abundance of turf. .... 

CUbMte.-. Being almost everywhere suirounded by 
the sea, the climate is humid, and In its principal features 
approaches pretty closely to that of Scotland. The 
transition from winter to summer, and from summer to 
winter, Is, however, a good deal more abrupt, so much 
so, indeed, that spring and autumn, particularly the first, 
are but faintly marked ; the beat of the summer is, at 
the same time, greater than in Scotland, and the cold 
of the winter more severe. These differences arise from 
^e greater proximity of Denmark to the continent. 
The winds not being broken by any mountains, often 
sweep along with great violence. The N. W. wind, called 
5 * 01 , which is especially felt in May and June, is so severe 
on tha W. coast of Jutland, as to wither the tops of the 
trees. The Sound is sometimes froson over ; but this is 
said to arise more frequently from the drifting of ire 
formed in higher latitudes than from the intensity of the 
cold at the placa In 16fi9, the Swedes marched an army 
on the ice across the Sound to besiege Copenhagen. 
Fogs are very prevalent. 

Agriculture j State qfthe Occupiers qf Land, Labour- 
ers, — In Denmark, as In most other Europomi 
countries, the peasantry or occupiers of the soil were at 
no very distant period in the most depressed state imagi- 
nable. “ In Zealand,*’ says Lord Molesworth, and the 
same observations apply to the rest of the kingdom, 
** they are all as absolute slaves as the negroes are in 
BarliMloes ; but with this difference, that their fare is not 
so good. Neither they, nor their posterity to all genera- 
tions, can leave the land to which they belong ; the gen- 
tlemen counting r^hes by their stocks of boors, as here 
with us by our stocks of cattle, and the more they have of 
them the richer they arc. In case of purchase, they are 
sold as belonging to tiie freehold, just as timber trees are 
with us. There is no computing there by numbers of 
acres, but by numbers of boors ; who, with all that l)e- 
longs to them, appertain to the proprietor of the land. 
Yeomanry, which is tlie strength of England, is a state 
not known nor heard of in Denmark ; but these poor 
drudges, after they have laboured with all their might to 
raise the king’s taxes, must pay the overplus of the pro- 
fits of the lands and their own toil to the landlords, who 
are almost as fioor as themselves. If any of these poor 
wretches prove to be of a diligent and improving temper, 
who endeavours to do a little better than his fellows, 
and to that end has n’piiired his farm-house, making it 
convenient, neat, and pleasant, it is forty to one but he 
is presently transplant^ from thence to a naked and 
uncomfortable habitation, to the end that his griping 
landlord may got more rent by placing another on the 
land that Is thus improved : so that in some years ’tis 
likely there will be few or no farm-houses, when ttiose 
already built are fallen through age or neglect.” — 
(Account ^ Denmark ir» lG92,4th od. p. 54.) In 17(>1, tho 

a ueen Sophia Magdalen had the honour of being the 
rst to set a better example to tho Danish proprietors, 
by publicly enfranchising the peasimtry on her estates ; 
ana the example was soon after followed by Count Bcrn- 
storff and otiiers. At this period about a sixth part of 
the land was supposed to belong to the crown ; but the 
crown estates were soon after divided into farms of a 
moderate size, and a large portion of*thcm disposed of 
to any one who chose to become a purchaser. Previously 
to this period very few peasants were proprietors ; but < 
their number now began speedily to Increase, partly in 
consequence of the sale and division of the crown es* 
tates, and partly of their purchasing up their leases from 
their lords. In 1788, the peasantry of Denmark Proper, 
or of Jutland and the islands, were finally emanciiiated 
from all political bondage \ and a commission was at the 
same time appointed to regulate the rents and services to 
be paid by those tenants holding hereditary leases, or 
leases for lives, where the parties could not come to an 
agreement. In 1791 and 1799 flresh ordinances were 
issimd on the same subject, having for their object to 
reduce the number of such tenants, by converting them, 
under equitable conditions, into proprietors, and for re- 
straining the right of free way, &c. The peasantry of 
Holstein and Sleswick were never in tho same state of 
bondage os tiiose in Denmark Proper ; but they also 
have been completely enfranchised, and placed on a foot- 
ing of perfect freedom. 

In consequence of these measures a very great change 
has taken place in the distribution of property in Den- 
mark. Large estates have been so much broken down, 
that at this moment *o(f tke country is supposed to be- 
long to petty proprietors 1 — (Foreign Cornmunications 
o» tke Poor Louts, p.288.) The peasantry are all 
anxious to become proprietors. ” The first thing a 
does with his earnings is to purchase a clock ; then 
a borie or eow, which he nlres out, and which pays a 


good interest. Then hts ambition Is to become a potty 
proprietor ; and for this sufficient reason, that this class 
of persons is better off than any other in Denmark.” — 
(Foreign Com. Poor Lows, loc. cit.) 

The principal drawbacks upon agriculture are, the 
want of capltiu, and the consequent too small size of the 
rented fkrms and of the petty estates. Rents are still 
paid in services, but oftener in atmrtlon of the produce, 
on the metayer principle. The work on the estates of 
large proprietors and of considerable farmers is mostly 
executed by cort^.e labourers, or by labourers for hire, 
such as the farm servants in England. The first class 
get a house, having a piece of land (generally from 1 to 3 
acres) attached to it ; and for this they pay from 30 to 40 
days* work. But this work being executed in seed time 
and harvest when labour is most valuable, it forms a 
pretty heavy rent. Tlie landlord can neither alienate 
these possessions, nor assume them into his own hands. 
The hired servants are much better off than the cor- 
vee labourers. They are generally hired by tho year, 
and live and board in the farmer’s house. 

The average earnings of ordinary agricultural labour- 
ers in Denmark may vary from liW. to 20f. a year. Their 
situation is decided^ comfortable. Mr. Maegregor, the 
British consul at Elsineur, an intelligent and earcftil 
observer, gives the following details Illustrative of their 
command over necessaries and comforts : — 

“ The Danes are great eaters, and tlioy eat at all times 
of the day. The following quantities of food arc usually 
allowed to male farm servants per month : broad fiO lbs., 
potatoes, half a bushel ; groats, half a bushel ; butter, 
41b. ; bacon, 10 lb. ; meat, 4 lb. ; salted herrings, 30; 
salt fish, 2 lbs. ; beer, GO quarts ; milk, od libitum. The 
Danish peasants make 5 meals a day in summer. Early 
In the morning they have, 1st, breakfast, consisting some- 
times of coffee, but generally of warm milk and bread ; 
2d, at 9 o’clock, follows broad and butter and a dram ; 
3il, at 12 o’clock, dinner, the introduction to whicii con- 
sists of spoon-meat, such as milk porridge, beer soup, 
curds with warm milk or licer, or of fish, boiled groats, 
cheese, greens or dried peas, after which follows fresh or 
dried fish, bacon or meat, with potatoes or other vege> 
tables, or boiled or poached eggs, or pancakes ; 4th, at 
5 o’clock, bre.id and butter and a dram or two, especially 
in harvest time ; 5th, su])per after sunset, sour groats, 
curds, witli milk or buttermilk. In winter, when they 
get up later, they have one breakfast, and, consequently, 
they only make 4 meals a day. The poorer families sel- 
dom boil tiieir kale upon meat, but upon a piece of hog’s 
lard or bacon. In most of the cottages a sheep or a Iamb 
Is killed before the winter. The more substantial pea- 
sants kill a pig, a cow, or an ox, and they dispose of what 
they do not require themselves to their neighbours. 
They also kill a certain number of geese and ducks, salt- 
ing them down for ttic winter, and using tiic feathers for 
their beds. This mode of living applies chiefly to pea- 
sants in districts of a middling soil, but where it is 
richer, they have more of bacon, meat, and fish, in lieu 
of other dishes ; also is the beer they drink of greater 
strength. Fish is almost their diurnal fond in villages 
Mijacent to the sea, and they often use dried fish 
instead of bread, especially where the rye crops liave 
failed, when their rye breaid is often found mixed with 
barley. Amongst the poorer cottagers who have no land, 
it would sometlines happen that they must content them- 
selves with a crust of dry bread, and milk and water in 
lieu of beer ; but such coses are not of frequent occur- 
rence, at least all the reports on the agricultur.'il state of 
the country which have been published these later years 
concur in stating that the generality of peasants are well 
off, and that there is plenty of employment in tlie coun- 
try for all labourers that choose to work. 

** I shall conclude these observations by stating the 
annual expenditure of a labourer with a wife and three 
children in this neighbourhood (Elsineur), the several 
Items reduced into sterling : -r- 

£ s. d. 

House rent and taxes - - - 0 10 0 

Turf for ftial - - • - 0 12 0 

Rye for bread, 3| quarters, at 13s. Gd. - 2 6 G 

Barley for bread and groats, 4* quarters, at 

Ids. 6d. - - - - 2 7 3 

Meatandbacon30stono, at lt.9d. - - 2 12 6 

Potatoes 12 quarters, at 2f. 3d. -17 0 

Coffee Ub.. sugar 4lb., per week - -220 

Butter 1* firkin, cheese 120 lb. - -260 

Milk 8 quarts per week, at }d. - - 0 17 4 

Soap, candles, and groceries - - 0 18 0 

Clothing, brandy, and lottery tickets - * 3 2 0 

School rate fid., books 2s. 2d. - - 0 2 7 

Religious teaching - - - 0 3 4 

£19 6 6 


** This is nearly what the amount of their joint labour 
would produce, provided they be employed during an 
average number of da]'i in the year. At a owtidn dls- 
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tmM from the larm towni, the items of coflhe, lugar. 
hnd br^y, muit In a great measure be omitted, by 
which tte whole expenditure would be reduced to about 
161. sterlinjg per annum." 

The agrteulture of Denmark, particularly of Holstein 
and Sleswick, has been wondermUy improve during the 
last half century, and is at present more advanced than 
that of many parts of the Continent. There are excellent 
meadows, and in many places good hedges. Artificial 
grasses and herbage plants enter into most rotations ; 
and rye-grass is more sown, perhaps, in Holstein than 
any where else, except in Great Britain. The badness of 
the roads, a consequence in some measure of the diffi- 
culty of procuring proper materials for their construction. 

Is a considerable obstacle to agricultural improvement. 

The great road iVom Hamburg to Kiel, which is miu;- 
adamtsed and excellent, must, however, be excepted 
from this remark.— (Ltftufon’s Eneyc. $ 662. ; Jacoby 2d 
Ji^r/,p.2.&c.) 

Barley, oats, and wheat are largely cultivated. Wheat, 
though plump, is coarse and d^p ; the barley of Hol- 
llein is heavy, but that of the islands is inferior ; oats of 
a medium quality ; rye, being the principal bread corn of 
the country, especially of Jutland, is grown in largo 
quantities ; this also Is the case with rape, beans, tares, 
buck-wheat, and potatoes, particularly the first, which is 
a leading article of export to Holland and England. But 
the princmal attention of all the more extensive and in- 
telligent Danish farmers is directed to grazing, fatting, 
and the dairy, llie pastures in many parts are little, if 
at all, inferior to those of Lincolnshire. Horses, cattle, 
saltecl pork and beef, butter, wool (which has been much 
Improved), and other animal products arc, in fact, in 
ordinary years, the principal article of export from the 
country. The stock of horses is estimated at about 
.6:)0,000 head, that of homed cattle at about I,G(K),0(H), and 
that of sheep at about 1 J00,000. The dwelling-houses of 
the farmers and their office houses are generally conti- 
guous in the same building, but they are notwithstanding 
sufficiently distinct ; and the houses of the better chus 
of fanners are neatly and comfortably furnished. 

FA Table, showing the quantity and value of the princi- 
pal articles of export, is inserted in the opposite column.] 

Manttfadures in Denmark are not prosecuted on a 
considerable scale, nor Is their condition at all prosper- 
ous. The peasantry in most parts of the kingdom spin 
and weave linens and woollens, and knit stockings for 
their own use ; and the women in Sleswick employ 
themselves in making lace. Woollens, silks, cottons, 
and linens, are maniuacturcd at Copenhagen, Altona, 
and other towns ; but the business Is languishing and 
unprofitable Distillation and brewing arc prosecuted to 
a great extent, and with more success than any other 
branch of industry, in the capital, Altona, Flcnsborg, 

Odonsee, &c. Coarse eathenwaro is made in various 
places, and a porcelain manufacture is carried on upon 
account of the crown, and, as might be expected, to its 
loss. There are also sugar refineries, paper mills, soap 
works, tanneries, hat manufactories, &c. With the ex- 
ception of the manufacture of cannon and arms at Fre- 
derickswerk and Hellebeck, the iron and hardware works 
are quite unimportant. Within these few years numbers 
of Hour mills have been constructed, and large quantities 
of flour are now exported from Coiienhagen, llcnsborg, 

&c. 

The low state of manufacturing Industry is ascribable 
partly and principally to natural, and partly to political 
causes. Denmark is essentially an agricultural country. 

Being nearly destitute of coal, of water power, and of 
the useful minerals, she has no natural facilities for the 
successful prosecution of manufiictures ; and, in addition 
to this, she has little capital, and is deprived of the indis- 
pensable stimulus of domestic competition. All, or 
nearly all, the branches of Industry carried on in the 
kingdom are subjected to the government of guilds or 
corporations. No person can engage in any business 
until he has been authorised by its particular guild ; and 
os this is rarely obtained without a considerable sacrifice, 
the real effect of the system is to fetter competition and 
inmrovement, and to perpetuate monopoly and routine. 

Nos ouvHcrs** says Catteau, *‘ sont cAcrs, travaiUant 
ientementt et souveni mol et sans go&t ; leur fducajion 
est nSgligSe. On ne les forme paint d. penser^ et l ap^ 
prenh suit machintUemerU ce qu'il voit faire au maitre. 

— ( Tableau des Etats Danois, ii. p. 260.} And yet gpvera- 
ment attempts In the teeth of all this, by excluding 
foreign manufactured products, and loading them with 
cppresslve duties, to bolster up manufactures at home I 
But they could not rationally expect to succeed in this 
Quixotic attempt, and they have not succeeded. Manu- 
factures have made no progress since the peace of 1816 
{Foreign Communications^ Poor Laws) ; and the prohi- 
bitory regulations merely obstruct the commerce of the 
countnffi and encourage sloth and smuggling. These 
regrulations were, however, somewhat ’modified in 1838 ; 
and the education of mechanics is berinnlng to be im- 
proved by the formation of mechanic's institutes, ftc. 
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Acgoumt of the Quantl^ and Value of the principal 
Articles, the produce of Denmark and her Depcnitoi- 
des, exTOrted from that Kingdom and the Duchies of 
Sleswick and Holstein, in 1836. 


I. AameuLTUBAL 
Pbodcob. 
Wheat 

Flour 

- 

Flour 

Bsrlej 

Flour • 

Uroate • 

, Molt - 
Oota 
Meal 
Uniata 
Uuekwlieat - 

Flour t 
Uruats j 

Peoae 
Tarea . 

Iteaiu - 
Itape^eed 

Flax and other Seeds 

Clover.Heed 

Bixuiiits of Wheat 

Oil Cakea 

Butter 

Cheese 

Pork, salted ■ 
smoked 
f, salted • 
smoked 
Tallow 

Candles 

iHorses 
|Oxen 
H'ows 
Calves 
iPiBS - 

Sheeii and lAmbs 
Cum Brandy . 

Honte, Ox, and Cow 
Skins: ' 

Calf, Sheep, 


jj^lllh, wilting, 

wJS* - 

PotatopB 
WiMKl for Fuel 
Turf - 


|1I. pRonrcB or thb| 
Fishbhy. 
Herrings 
Fish, salted or smoked 
fMters 

jlll. PnoniTCR or the 
COUINIXS. 

(a) Q/T Icelandf the 
Faroe I»land»,and\ 
Oreenland. 
lEider down - 
Feathers for beds 
Lub Fish 
Fiat Fish 
Walrus Skins 
Shn'U and Lamb 
‘ Skhis 
Reindeer Skins 
,Pox 
Seal - 
Svoolerts 
Tallow 
Train (Ml 
Wool . 

Wonted Jackets 
Stockings 
, Mittens 

Whalelxme • , 

W Of the Xdandt oj\ 


Si. Craig 
Thomae, 


and St. 


Sugar 


Danish Weights 


156,SS2 Umder 
61,0X1 .. 

1S0,477 - 

6JI34 ~ 


8,9S0 ~ 

S.'l.lOft - 
60.4X6 — 

176,.M7 — 

674 - 

1.. M6 ~ 
86,868 — 

3,611 .- 

64,607 - 

li.6!l6 — 

4A.XI)1 ~ 

194,373 - 

18,007 — 

, 518,880 lbs. 
|X,695,i»X - 

66,665 barrelb 
, 956,6491118. 

6.167.1.16 — 
Ht)3.088 — 

8,508,061 — 

' 164,016 — 
178.016 — 
388.684 _ 

7.. V16 head 
88.383 — 

6,009 _ 

fi,«MI3 — 
13,088 — 
15,248 — 
4,755 bhds. 

18.849.1.16 llw. 


1,453,903 — 
.58,6.16 — 
30,978 — 
14/i79 - 
88/168 sh. lbs. 
6,979 - 

119,496 tondcr 
10,708 fathms. 


8,881 - 


3 , 7.59 lbs. 
1,056 — 

663 sh. lbs. 
629 — 

* 100 pieces 

41,517 - 

3,8.15 — 

8,407 — 

52JM8 ^ 
10,800 — 
308 sh. llM. 
5.586 barrels 
2,480 sli. lbs. 
S.1,lto pieces 
147.jj8 poles 

11)416 luT 


Appmxl- 
Bte Value* 


76,507 qrs. 
89,493 ~ 
72,730 - 
3,061 - 
1197,505 - 
1,440 _ 
11.167 
14,609 . 
85,8.14 


18,986 
IJMW - 
31,8.11 . 

5,991 — 
81,847 - 
93,938 — 

, 8,703 - 

.150,768 lbs. , 
85,496 cwts.| 


9,485 — 
.50,907 _ 
7,918 _ 
84,710 — 
1,616 
1,754 — 
3,179 - 


88,159 — 


L. 
150,7041 
7I,57(J 


S6,88fl 

3.897 

7,84ti 

84j)67l 

831,61 (J 

14,476 

5A14 

13,8.10', 


:: 1 


70,988 — 
18,797 _ 
57,756 — 


4,1.15 lbs. 
1,161 — , 
8,084 cwts. 
1,977 - ' 


The quantity exported not hav- 
ing been staled, the value has 
hm taken of the quantity ex- 
ported In the preceding year: 


Remarks. The approximate value of the articles is not 
official, but has been computed according to the medium 

{ irices prevailing at the end of the year. The exchange 
g calculated at the rate of 27d. per riqs-bank dollar. 
The exportation of corn Is greatest in years when the 
crops are deficient and prices high In this country. Wero 
it not that its Importation is prohibited, it Is probable 
that considerable quantities of Holstein beef would be 
introduced into our markets. 

Commerce and Navigation.— The piratical expeditions 
of the Danes during the middle ages are familiar to every 
one ; and being favourably situated for maritime com- 
merce, it might have been expected that they would 
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1miv 0 made a respectable flgare In the commercial navl- 
gatlni of more modern ^es. But notwithstanding their 
advantageous situation, they could hardly, having but 
Utfle native produce to export, engage extensively in any 
branch of foreign trade, except u carriers for others, 
and in this department they were &r suroaased, first by 
the Hanso Towns, and afterwards by the Dutch. But 
the peace of Stockholm, in 1720, the commerce and 
navigation of Denmark have gradually improved. Dur- 
ing the late war between France and Great Britain, 
down to 1807, the neutrality enjoyed by the Danes gave 
them great advantages, and occasioned a considerable 
increase of their mercantile navy. But the attack on 
Copenhagen by the English in the last-mentioned year, 
and the hostilities in which the Danes were consequently 
involved, deprived them of these advantages, and ma- 
terially depressed their trade. The loss of Nor wav, at 
the generu peace of 1815, though it detracted little, if any 
thiiu, from the real strength of the monarchy, greatly 
dimmlshed the importance of Denmark as a naval power. 
Her conunerce has been rather improving since the 
peace. In 1830 she possessed, exclusive of vessels under 
90 tons, 8,696 ships, of the burden of 124,984 tonst of 
which about 200 were employed in the carrying trade of 
the Mediterranean. 

The exports ftrom Denmark consist principally of 
agricultural products, as already specified, with fish, 
spirits, beer, and a few other articles. The imports con- 
sist of most sorts of manufactured goods, as woollens, ; 
cottons, linen, silks, &c: ; with hardware, colonial pro- 
duce, wine, oil, ft-ult, timber and iron, salt, coals, hemp, 
flax, ftc. 

Colonies. — In the West Indies, the Dknes possess the 
small but well-cultivated island of St Croix, producing 
annually about 25,000,000 lbs. of sugar, and 1 ,400,000 galls, 
of rum. Previously to 1803, when the Danes, much to 
their honour, suppesssed the slave trade, they had a con- 
siderable intercourse with Africa, which has since nearly 
ceased. In the Bast Indies they possess the settlements 
of Tranquebar and Sernmporc. The trade with the East 
was formerly in the hands of an exclusive company, 
.which was dissolved in 1838: under the company It 
was very Inconsiderable, but will now most probably I 
bG incroftsod* 

canals. — To avoid the long and tedious navigation I 


round the N. of Jutland, the Danish mvemment has 
excavated a canal joining the navigable nvor Eyder with 
Kiel Bay. It is 10 ft. deep, and is used by largo numbtirs 
of the smaller class of vessels, and would be still more* 
frequented but for the dlfllcult navigation of the Eyder 
from the sea to Rendsburg, where the canal commences. 
The canal of Stcckcnitz, in the duchy of Lauenburg, 
joins the Elbe to the Baltic by the Trave. There is al^o 
a canal in Funen, forming a communication between 
Odonsee and the sea ; and a canal in Zealand, opening a 
channel between the navigable lake Bavelse and the 
Baltic. Except in Zealand, the roads, as already stated, 
are mncrally bad. 

Monry, freights, Ac. — The marc or Rlgsbank dollar is 
worth 2s.3|d. sterling. But little specie is in circula- 
tion. Paper money used to bo generally at a heavy dis- 
count; but latterly a good deal of it has been extin- 
guished, and it is now on a par with coin. 100 lb. Danish 
IS equivalent to 11041b. avoirdupois. The foot Is equal 
to 121 inches. One Danish mile Is equal to 4*684 Eng. 
miles. 

Races — Population — The provs. of Jutland and Sles- 
wick receivea In antiquity the name of Cimbrica Cher- 
sonesust from their earliest inhab. being CDimhri or Celts, 
Uie ancestors of the Welsh. The Goths, in their pro- 
gress from the N. and E., took possession of the country 
of the Cimbrl ; and thq expatriated inhab., having been 
joined by some other dl8phu:ed tribes, were wandering in 

nest of scttleincnts, when they were met and entirely 

cfeated by Marius in two great engagements, about 1(M> 
years before the Christian sera. Alter the expulsion of 
the Cimbri-, the peninsula, was parcelled among several 
Gothic tribes, of whom the Angli, who afterwards gave 
their name to England, were one. A tract of country 
called Engelland, in the E. part of Sleswick, is believed 
to be the original seat of Hengist and llorsa. ( Pinker- 
ton's Geog., art. Denmark ; Biographie UniverseUe^ art. 
Marius j Jacob's 2d Report on the Agriculture qf the N. 
qf Europe t f^c.) 

I The Danish and German languages, both dialects of 
the Gothic, are spoken, tlie first in the islands and Jut- 
land ; the latter, in the greater part of Sleswick, and in 
Holstein and Ijauenburg. 

The extent, pop., &c. of the different prove, of the 
Danish monarchy, are as follows : — 


Prov. Zealand^ Including the island of that name, 
with Funen, Langeland, Laland, &c. 
Jutland^ including the dioceses of Aalborg, 
Viborg, Aarhuus, and Ribo 

Duchy of Sleswick ... 

— Holstein . . . . . 

I — Lauenburg 


Area In 
Eih?. 
sq. m. 

Pop. 1801. 

Pop. 18.31. 

rf,010 

531,832 

602,821 

9,483 

30.3,142 

(1803) 

530,076 

(1K35) 

3,451 

3,508 

276,339 

338,192 

435,596 

325,748 

404 

- 

35,680 

21,8.% 

1,527,061 

2,033,26.5 


JiirthB to Marriasos Deaths to 
I'lip. to Pop. Pop. 

1801-34. 1801-31. 1KU1..34. 


* N.n. From 1814 to 1820. the 
mortalitjf in Denmark Proiicr was 
only 1 in 47 ; hut in 1829 and 18.31 
the mortality, from ague, &c., was 
unusually gn^. 


It appears from the above table, that the inrrease of 
population In Denmark Proper, from 1801 to 18.34, was 
l2*3 per cent., or nearly at the rate of 1 per cent, per 
annum. In the duchies the increase, though not quite 
•o rapid, was still very great, having been, bc'tween 1803 
and 1885, 284 per cent. This increase is princiiwlly to be 
ascribed to uie emancipation of the peasantry ; the break- 
ing down of large estates, and the consequent increase 
of small properties and farms ; the enclosure of com. 
mons and the progress made in agriculture ; the Intro- 
duction of vaccination ; and the improved condition of 
the bulk of the people. The increase of pop. in the j 
townships has exceeded that in the merely rural dis- 
tricts : but the town pop. is not very considerable ; in 
fiict, Hwe except Ck^nhagen (119,292), Altonn (2.5,200), 
and Flensborg (16,^), no town in the kingdom has 
12,000 Inhab., and but very few approach nearly to that 
amount. 

Govcmmcfif. — Previously to 1660, the crown of Den- 
mai^was elective. The supremo legislative authority 
was vested in a diet, or assembly, composed of deputies 
chosen by -the nobility, cler^, and commons. But the 
influence of the nobles predominated very much in this 
assembly; and they also shared the executive power 
with the king, and euioyed many immunities. Tho dis- 
sadsflwtlon of the people with this distribution of power, 
and still more with the oppressions they too frequently 
suflbred at the hands of tqe nobles, was greatly InOamea, 
at the period referred to, by the humiliating treaty con- 
cluded in the course of the year with Sweden, and by the 
refhsal of the nobles to submit to bear an equal share of 
the burdens required by the state of public aflUrs. In 
this crisis the partisans of the crown prevailed on the 
deputies of the clergy and the commons to make a 
vtauntary surrender of their rights, and, as the only way 
of putting an end to the existing dissensions, and of 


rescuing themselves from the tyranny of the nobles, to 
confer absolute hereditary power on the sovereign. Tho 
noldlity, biken by surprise, and unable to make any 
efibctual opposition, were reluctantly compelled to concur 
with the clergy and the eorninoiis. “And thus,” to use tho 
words of Lord Molesworth, “ this great uflUir was 
finished, and the kingdom of Denmark, in four days' time, 
changed from an estate little difiering from aristocracy to 
as at)8oluto a monarchy as any is at present in the world ! ” 
{Account qf Denmark.) 

This has been thought by some to be an overcharged 
statement ; but the following lundamouUd article of the 
Royal I.aw of Denmark, promulgated at tho epoch of 
the revolution, shows that it is strictly correct : — “ Tlie 
hereditary kings of Denmark and Norway shall be in 
effect, and ought to be esteemed by their subjects, the 
only supreme head on earth ; they shall be above all 
human laws^ and shall acknowlec^e, in ait ecelesiasiicat 
and civil fio higher power than God atone. The 

king shall enjoy the right or making and interpreting the 
laws; of abrogating, adding to, and dispensing with 
them. He may also annul all the laws which either he 
or his predecessors shall have mode, excepting this Royal 
Law, which must remain Irrevocable, and be considered 
as the fundamental law of the state. He has the power 
of declaring war, making peace, imposing taxes, and 
levying contributions of all sorts, Ac. ( Coxe's Travels in 
the North qf Europe^ ed. 1802, vol. v. pp. 116— 132.) 

It is due to the sovereigns of Denmark to state that 
they have exercised these great powers with singular 
moderation, and there can be no question tiiat the mass 
8*’®®*^ Bainers by the revolution ot 
1060. The privileges and immunities formerlyiSnjoyed 
by the nobles have been much restricted, law 

has l)een simplified, established on equitable principles, 
and reduced into a code by Christian V. It is uniformly, 





cheaply, and Bteadily adminiateriMl ; and the slavery of 
the peasaiiCH has been totally altolished. Government 
has also, particularly within the present century, made 
the most praiseworthy exertions to difftise good and useful 
education ; and in addition to this, his present Majesty 
has, by ordinances issued in 1^, established provincial 
states In the four provinces of the monarchy ; that is, in 
the islands Jutland, Sleswick, and Holstein. The greater 
and smaller landholders, the cities and market towns, 
have each representatives in these states. The members 
are elected for six years, and receive a salary and travel- 
ling expenses ; but are not re-cligiblo. They deliberate 
on all public measures; and their consent is necessary to 
the enacting of all laws affecting the imposition of taxes, 
or the rights or property of individuals. The initiative 
is not reserved to the crown, but each member may pro- 
pose whatever measures or modifications he conceives to 
be necessary or expedient. Reporters are not admitted 
to hear the debates, but a condensed report of the pro- 
ceedings is printed. This plan of representation, though 
ill many respects detective, will no doubt lead to many 
important and salutary reforms in the government and 
administration of the country. The duchies of Holstein 
and Lauenburg form part of the Germanic Confederation, 
and in virtue of these the king has a voice in the diet. 

The nobility still enjoy considerable privileges, parti- 
cularly in Holstein and Lauenburg. The highest class de- 
rive their nobility from their fiefs, which are consequently 
Inalienable, and descend according to the law of primo- 
geniture. The lowest class arc personally ennobled. To 
hinder improper marriages several free nunneries or 
sanctuaries arc established, where unmarried noble latilcs 
may live in retirement. Public functionaries arc selected 
indiscriminatolv from the persons best qualified fur the 
performance oi tlicir duUes, without respect to birth or 
rank. 

The supreme government is conducted, under the 
king, by a privy council, and by departments or colleges, 
each having a minister at its heaii, in which the public 
business is transacted. In respect of the provincial atl 


chief judge in their civil and criminal courts. 


able men of the vicinage. Us sittings are private. 11 both 
parties agree to abide by the decision of this commission, 
It is registered, and has the effect of law : if not, elthei 
is at full Uber^ to proceed in a court of justice. The 
proceedings of the commission are upon unstamped 
paper, and must bo concluded within 15 days. Wc dc 

not know that any institution could bo better devised 

to secure substantial justice, and discourage rash and 

precipitate appeals to courts of law. And as a proof ol 

Its excellence, it is sufficient to mention that more than 

6-6ths of the suits that occur in tho kingdom arc dis- 

posed of by its moans. 

Religion. — The Lutheran is the established religion ; 

and though the most perfect toleration bo practised, the 

numbers attached to other sects is quite inconsiderable. 

The bishops, of which there are at present H, are nomi- 

nated 1^ the crown. There are 1,5AH subonlinate clergy- 
men, of whom 49*'i belong to the three duchies, and tho 
rest to Denmark Proper, or to Jutland and the islands. 

Education in Denmark is very widely difiUsed, there 

being very few persons, even among the lowest classes, 
uname to read and write. Besides the universities of 
Copenhagen and Kiel, there are gymnasia or colleges at 
Soroe and Altoua, with grammar schools and academies 
in all the considerable towns. Parochial schools aro 
almost every where established ; and here, as In Prussia, 
attendance at school is not optional ; for, by a late law, 
all children from the ago of 7 to 14 srears must attend 
some public school. Children whose parente arc unable 
to pay the usual school fees are educated at the public 
expense. In 1822 the system of mutual instruction was 
Introduced into the elementary public schools, and it 
is now adopted in above 2,000 out of above 4,000, the 
total number of these establishments. The instruction 
In these schools includes, besides reading, writing, and 
arithrootlc, history, geography, and natural history The 
eleinoiitfl^ schools were attended In 1^5 by 278,.^t^ 
pupils, '^he grammar and parish schools in Denmark 
Proper arc under the superintendence of a royal college 
or commission, consisting of three assessors and a 
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president. This conunisston regulates the course of 
study, and appoints all proresiiws tn the university of 
Copenhagen as well os the dmters In the grammar 
schools. The university of Copenhagen was founded in 
1479, by Christian 1., and has been augmented and amply 
endowed by his successors. It Is divided into theological, 
medical, juridical, and philosophical faculties. The pro- 
fessors are either ordinary or extraordinary, their total 
unmber being generally about 30. The examinations 
are strict, and the proficiency of the pupils very consi- 
derable. It is attended by about COO btudrats. 

The university of Kiel, founded in ICfio, is less nchly 
endowed than that of Copenhagen, and is not so flou- 
rishing. Its government, as well as that of tlie gram- 
mar schools in the duchies is placed under a particular 
dcpiirtmcnt. 

There is also an asylum for the education of the deaf 
and dumb in Copenhagen, and another in Sleswick, with 
two seminaries for tho education of schoolmasters, and 
two for cadets. 


Army and Navy, — The army consists partly of re- 
gular troops, and parly of a militia or landwehr that 
is only occasionally called out to be exercised. The 
peasantry are all, with few exceptions, liable to compul- 
sory service in the army for G years, during 2 of whicli, 
they are constantly on duty ; while during tho other 4 
they are only on duty for a month each year. At tho 
end of the 6 years they may bo enrolled In the militia. 
A certain number of soldiers arc annually chosen by lot, 
in each district, according to its population, and the exi- 
gencies of the state. At present tlie regular army no- 
minally amounts to 32,7H1 men ; but, in reality. It is much 
less considerably, not exceeding 0,000 or 8,000. 

The navy consisted In 1830 of 7 ships of the line, of 
which 5 carried 84 guns, 8 frigates, 6 corvettes, 56 ghn- 
boats, &c. 

Finances . — The revenue and cxpoqditure of Denmark 
for the year 1835 were as under. 

An Account of the Public Revenno and Expenditure of 
Denmark and the Duchies, in 1835. 


. Revenue. 

Amount of each 
of Uie several 
Branches. 

Ordimry. 

1. land tax ... 

2. House tax . . • . 

a. ('UNtoinN and Exci^A ... 

4. Woods Ac forocilb, Ac other property of the Crown 

b. liotteries .... 

6. Miscellaneous ... 

Extraordinarjj. 

1. Income deiiveil from |ira|ierty of the Crown 

X. rrnduce of Crown pcoiwriy sold 

.1. Sound toll .... 

4. MisculLuivous ... 

L. 

SGbfiiO 

54 ,.^74 
4ll(>,()03 
1H0,1H5 
fi3,19') 
145,914 

46,882 

191,001 

177,324 

44,240 

Deduct loss in the ext hunge of paper money and 
small com - • ' * 

1,675,601 

21,800 

Total nett revenue, 18.‘W 

1,653,792 

Expenditure. 

Amount of e.i(-h 
of the sevL-ral 
branches. 

Puitlie ExiieuMM. 

1. Establishment ot* the king and the royal 

fkmily ... 

2. Public departments, exclusive of tlie 

CuHtoms .... 

a. Army - ... 

4. Navy 

bm Pensions and allowances 

(i. Public works ... 

7. Industry and trade - • . 

H. Arts and sciences > . . j 

9. Charitable Institutions 

10. Miscellaneous • ... 

Pvblie DM. 

I. Interest upon the same 

5. Paymeiits to tlie sinking fund 

L. 

1.38/,47 

147,273 
.300/157 , 

127,902 
69,(il9 
58,4.39 

28,091 

J4,b.'>b 

blfOjS 

532.816 

10f>,5.'i.3. 

Surplus of Income to lie carried over to 
next year - - - 

1,583,037 

70,755 


1,653,792 


It is seen, from the above table, that about a fltth part 
of the revenue of Denmark is derived from a land-tax. 
With respect to this tax it may be worth while to Ob- 
serve, that it is charged according to the quantity and 
quality of the land which each cultivator possesses, and 
which is measured In tons qf kardcom. Tho Danish 
acre, or ton of land, is equivalent to 56,000 sq. Danish 
ft., and 4 such acres are equal to a standard ton of hard- 
corn, one of the latter lieing consequently equal to 54 
English acres. But as the same amount of tax is laid 
on each ton of hardcorn, the size of the latter yarics 
according to the fertility of the land, from 224,000 ft. to 
2,240,000.11. 1 The ton of hardcorn is, therefore, in fact, 
an imaginary measure, which contracts as the quali^ of 
the land to ahicti it is applied Improves, and expand as 
ft dCwcrioratCB. 

vy 




«&0 DENNY. DEPTFORD. 

The prlncM of the pubHc debt amounted on the Itt i DEPTFO^. a to^ and naral anenal of Eimland, 
of January, lW,to 129,il6,000 rix-dollan, or 14,603,000/., I moftly In co. Kent, lathe Sutton-at-Hone, hund. Block- 
the Intereet payable off It being rather above 31 per heath, a email part being in co. Surrey, hund. Biixton, 
cent. , on the Kavensboume, at its confluence with the Thames. 

PrwMmJor the Poor^K compulsoiy provision for 4 ro. E.S.E. Lend. Pop. (1821), 20,818; (1831), 21,880 ; 
the support of the destitute poor was introduced into houses, 6,849. It Is contiguous to Greenwich, the two 
Denmark early in the present century. Each market- appearing to make only one large town. The lower 
town, of which there are Od, and each parish, forms a town, next the river, has narrow Irregular streets, and is 
•marate poor district, the afikirs relating to the poor of meanly built, but the upper town is much superior in 
which are managed by a particular board. Every man re- these respects, and has many handsome modern houses ; 
aiding for three years in a parish acquires a settlement in It, the whole is lighted by gas, is partially paved, and siin- 
ond a right to be supported in the event of bis becoming piled with water flrom the Kent water-works. The old 
nnlble to support himself; but the principle of the law church of St. Nicholas was rebuilt in 1G97 ; that of St. 
is, that the pauper shall be supplied only with those Paul, a handsome structure, in the Grecian style, was 
things that are absolutely necessary for his support. All built in 1730, at which period Deptford was divided into 
begging is strictly prohibited. Opinions differ as to the 2 pars. There are also 4 dissenting chapels ; 2 charity 
influence of this law. It took effect in 1803, and the schools, educating and clothing, respectively, 10, and 
rate is said to have since progressively augmented. The 95 boys and girls ; a dis|>ensary tor the poor of the town 
too great multiplication of cottages has been specified and neighbourhood ; a savings’ bank ; a roechonics* in- 
os one of the principal causes of the multiplication of the stltute; and 2 sets of almshouses for decayed pilots and 
poor. But the probability seems to be, now that the feudal masters, or their w idows ; one founded in the reign of 
system has been subverted, and that a large portion of Hen. VIII., with 26 dwellings; the other at the end of 
the country has got into the hands of small proprietors, the 17th century, with 66. The last is a spacious qiia- 
that the increase of cottagps would have been greater drangular structure, in which the master and brethren of 
had there not been an assessment for the support of the the Trinity House hold- their annual meeting. This 
poor. society was incorporated by charter in 4th lien. VIII. 

According to the last census, there were in Denmark when the ancient rights and privileges of the comp.my of 
Proper, that is, in the islands and Jutland, 43,676 poor the mariners of En^and was confirmed to them, and they 
persons, exclusive of 1,470 inmates of bridewells and were suled the master, wardens, ami assistants of the 
nouses of correction. In Sleswick and Holstein there guild of the Holy Trinity, in St. Clement’s, in Deptford 
were45,677paupers,exctuslveof 967 inmates of bridewells Strond. Other charters were granted them by Kliz. 
and houses of correction. and Chas. 11. They arc now governed by a muster, 4 

Savings’ banks were introduced into Dmimark in 1816 ; wardens, and IK other elder brethren ; the master and 2 
andsinoethonupwardsof ten millions of dollars, or above wardens being chosen annually from among the elder 
one million sterling, has been lodged In them. It very brethren, who are elected for life. The number of younger 
rarely happens that any one of the petty proprietors brethren is unlimited, any master or mate sufliciently 
either solicits or olstalns parish relief.— (Foreign Com- skilled in navigation being admissible ; but they take no 
munieationit Poor Law^ art. Denmark.) part in the business of the corporation, though, like the 

Hiitory.— The early history of Denmark is obscure elders, they enjoy certain immunities, such as exemption 
and uninteresting, at least to Englishmen. In 1386, firoin serving on juries, Ac. The principal chartered 
Margaret, daughter of Waldomar kliig of Denmark, and functions of the society arc— the examination of the 
wife of Haquln king of Norway, ascended the throne of mathematical students of Christchurch, and of masters In 
these kingdoms ; in i:iK9, she was chosen by the Swedes the royal navy ; the apiiointment of pilots fbr king's 
their sovereign, the three crowns being united, it was ships, as well as for ]iiloting merchant-vessels on the 
supposed, for ever, in 1397, by the treaty of Calmar. several coasts and ports of England, except such as are 
This great princess, who has been styled tiie Semiraihis specially placed under other jurisdiction (such as those 
of the North, and whose reign is tiie most glorious in the of thecinque ports, the Bristol Cliannel, Ac ), and of fix- 
annals of Denmark, died in 1412. After her death the lug the rates of pilotage; the erection and mainten.incc 
Swedes began to evince their discontent with the union of lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and other sea-marks (with 
with l)enmnrk ; and after a lengthened strumlc flnsilly the cxccjitions previously stated) ; and the hearing and 
emancipated themselves from the Danish yoke in 1.623. determining complaints between merrhant officers and 
In 1448 the race of the ancient kings of Denmark having seamen, the appe.al from them being to the Admir:ilty 
become extinct, Christian I., of the house of Oldenburg, Court. I'liey have also the power, tinder certain elr- 
was raised to the throne, which his posterity still jpossess ; cumstances, of licensing seamen to ply on the Thames, 
and by this means the valuable provinces of Sleswick Their revenue is derived from ancient endowments, con- 
and Holstein have been united to the crown, the first tingent benefactions, and lighthouse and other dues, and 
Immediately, and the latter in 1761 and 1773. The re* the surplus, after defraying tht* expense of maintaining 
formed faith was established in Denmark with little dif- these and other sea-marks, and otlier necessary expenses, 
llciilty. Lutheranism having been introduced in 1523, Is, by thedr charters, to be appropriated exclusively to the 
Catliollcisin was suppressed in 1537, the church lands relief of decayed seamen and their widows. Bctwei'ri 
being at the same time annexed to the crown. We have 2,000 and 3,000 is the usual number annuaHy receiving 
already noticed the memorable revolution of 1660, which periodical, or casual relief, to various amounts. Their 
had been preceded by a disastrous war, and tiie loss of aflkirs were conducted at Deptford till 1787, when the 
the provinces pi eviously held by the Danes in the south Old Trinity House was pulled down, and th<*y remove*! 
of Sweden. From that period down to the present time, to the present structure on Towcr-hill. The goverti- 
there Is little of Interest in Danish history, other than ment dockyard is an enclosed area of 31 acres, witii a 
the introduction of the reforms already alluded to, and double and single tide-dock, 3 building-slips, 2 mast- 
the events of lost war. The attack on Coiienhagcn by ponds, a mast-house, smithy for forging anchors, several 
the British in 1807, which ended in the capture of the rangesof storehouses, da ellings for the oflicers, Ac. The 
Danish fleet, was an act of very questionable policy on victualling oflicc is close to the Thames, and has qxten- 
our part, and of which no sufficient Justification either sivc buildings annexed for baking, brewing, slaughtering 
has been or perhaps can be mode. From this period cattle, curing .meat, cooperage. Ac. During the war, 
down to the mneral pacification in 1816, the Danes were 1,600 artificers and other workmen were employed in tiie 
aindtigst our bitterest enemies* At the conclusion of the dockyard, but this and the other establishments have 
war Norway, which had been so long united with Den- since been greatly reduced, and the town, which was 
mark, was assigned to Sweden ; the former obtaining in mainly dependent on them, has suffered much in con. 
exchange the duchy of Laueiiburg and a sum of money, sequence. There are three private docks, in the largest 
The Danes felt this sacrifice very acutely ; but it was of which several line-of.battle ships were built during 
one of apparent rather than of real power. Since that the war* The Kavensboume forms a small aestuary at 
period the Danish government hw steadily exerted Itself its entrance, called Deptford Creek, over which is a bridge 
to draw forth the resources of the country, and to im- connecting the lower town with Greenwich. The Surrey 
prove the condition of the Inhabltimts. (Itevised in Co- Canal locks Into the Thames at the N. end of Deptford, 
nenkagen^ whence a branch extends flrom it to Croydon ; a railway, 

DBnNY, a market town of Scotland, co. Stirling, 7 m. raised on brick arches, and extending flrom London 
8. Stirling, and 14 m. N.E. Glasgow, on the S. bank of Bridge to Greenwich, crosses the upper town. There 
the river Canroii, which falls into the Frith of Forth is an earthenware manufactory, a foundry for gun-bar- 
at Grangemouth. Pop. 2,400. It is irregularly built, rels, Ac., and a large establishment, with a labora- 
The onfy public buildings are, a parish church and a tory, and several furnaces, for refluing the precious 
difsenttng chapel ; but it is a flourishing place, and it metals, making sulphuric and other adds, Ac. The 
eminent Tor the various manufactures or public works Reform Act included Deptford In a pari, bor., comprising 
corited on either within its bounds or in its vicinity, also Greenwich, Woolwich, and part of Charlton, which 
via., paper-mills, print-fields, mills for spinning wool, returns 2 mems. to tlie H. of C. ; and had in- 1831 a 
one mr preparing dye-stuffs, and collieries. Hand- pop. of 66,917. Weekly sessions for the district ore held 
loom weaving, in connection with the Glasgow market, by the co. magistrates in the town, which is In juris, 
la also carried on to a considerable extent. (M'mmo’s diction of a court of requests for debts under 40^ held at 
MtjH, qf StMi’ngthire, IHlTtP* 614.; Chamhert^sOaaetteer Greenwich. It was anciently railed West Greenwich, 
^ Jlqeffand.) and after Deep-ford Strand, and was a small fishing vil. 
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Ine previously to the establishment at the dockyard in 
the 4th lien. VI II. At Sayc’s Court (the site of the 
present workhouse), EveWn, the author of the Sylvan Ac., 
resided, who lent it to Peter the Groat in 1^8, when 
that monarch passed some time in Deptford dockyard. 
{^Matted's KnU ; Pari. Papers^ ike.) 

DERA ISMAEL KHA^, an inf. town of Afghanis, 
ten, cap. distr. Damaun, now belonging to the Mahara- 
jah of the Punjab, about 100 yards from theW. bank of the 
Indus, and 200 m. W. Lahore ; lat. 31^^ 50' N., long. 70° 
33' E. It stands in a large wood of date trees, and, when 
Mr. Etehinstone visited it, was surrounded by a ruined 
wall of unburned bricks about U m. in circ. Us Inhab. 
are mostly Beelooches ; but some are Afghans and Hin- 
doos. (J:iphinstone ; Cantvl.) 

derby, one of the central cos. of England, having 
N. Yorkshire and a part of Cheshire; E. the cos. of Not- 
tingham and Leicester ; S. the latter, Stafford, and a 
small part of Warwick ; and W. Chester and Stafford. 
Length, from N. to S., about 55 m. ; breadth very va- 
rious. Area 657,920, acres', of which about 500,000 are 
araUe, meadow, and pasture. The Pennine mountain 
chain {sec England) terminates in this co.,* and occu- 
pies great part of its N. and E. districts. The hund. 
of High Peak, comprising the N. W. angle of the 
CO.. Is one of the most celebrated mountain districts 
in England ; for though its hills do not soar to the 
height of those of Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Wales, nor allbrd the romantic beauties of lakes, cas- 
cades, and hanging woods, yet its situation in a more 
central part of the island, and its extraordinary caverns, 
perforations, and other curiosities, liave mrae it an 
object of the greatest interest and attraction. {Atkin.) 
The S. parts of the co. are comparatively flat, and 
consist generally of strong, heavy land. The climate 
varies with the elevation of the land, and the nature of 
the soli ; but, speaking generally, it is rather cold andn' 
bleak. Agriculture is in a backward state : farms gene- 
rally small, and mostly held at will : there is everyw'here 
a great want of drainage, and there are no restrictions 
on the mode or frequency of cropping. In tlie N. 
and some of the W. parts of the co., the dairy is the 
principal dependence of the farmer. Oats is tnc prin- 
cipal crop in the High Peak ; and wheat and beans in the 
S. The drill is but rarely used ; and tiiere is a great 
waste of horse labour in ploughing. No particular brmi 
of Ciittle is preferred. Stock of slieep estimated at about 
360,000 ht‘ad. Average rent of land in IHIO, IHs. lOfcf. 
an acre. Derby is famous for its minerals and manu- 
factures. The coal-field is of great extent and value ; 
and both lead and iron mines are wrought to a consider- 
able extent ; zinc and copper arc also obtained, though 
in no great quantuy ; and the spars, which are very ele- 
gant, are wrought into a variety of ornamental articles. 
Silk and cotton manufactures are extensively carried on 
at Derby, Helper, Chesterfield, Hope, (ilussop, and 
other places. In 1838 there were in the co. 22 silk-milLs, 
employing 3,220 hands ; and 39 cotton do., employing 
.'>,H74- hands. I'hc flax and woollen miuiufacturcs are 
inconsiderable. Porcelain, of a superior quality, is 
made at Derby ; and nails, hats, &c., in various parts of 
the CO. Principal river ^hc Derwent, which traverses 
nearly the whole extent of the co. from N. to S., dividing 
it into two pretty equal parts. The Trent crosses the 
S. angle of tlic co., and the Dove forms, for a lengthened 
distance, the line of demarcation between it and Staf- 
ford. Dcibyshire is divided into 6 hund. and 139 |>a- 
rishes: it returns 6 meins, to the H. of C., viz. 4 for 
the CO., and 2 for the bor. of Derby. Registered electors 
for the co. in 1838-39, 12,102 ; viz. 5,527 for the N., and 
6,.575 for the S. division of the co. Principal towns, 
l)erby. Helper, and Chesterfield. In 1831 , Derbyshire 
had 4<),098 inhab. houses ; 48,320 families ; and 237,170 
individuals, of whom 117,740 wore males, and 119,430 
females. Sum paid for relief of the poor in 1838, 48,335/. 
Annual value of real property in 1815, 883,370/. ; profits 
of trade and professions in do., 210,583/. 

Dbhuy, a town and bor. of England, in the above 
CO., of which it is the cap., being locally in the hund. of 
Morliston, but poBsessing separate jurisdiction, on the 
Derwent, in a fine valley, 4Km.S.S.E. Manchester, 110m. 
N.N. W. London ; lat. 52° 65' 32" N., long. P 28' 18" W. 
Area of the pari, and munlcip. bors., which coincide, 1,660 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 23,627, of whom 11,269 were males, 
and 12,358 females. Inhab. houses, in the above year, 
4,842, ditto building, 44. At present (1839) the pop. is 
probably 27,000. Assessed rental in 1837, 74,023/. 3s. 6</. ; 
actual £tto, 94,054/. 12s. &/. Besides the Derwent, the 
town if traversed by the Markeaton brook, both of them 
lielug crossed by several handsome bridges. Tills is a 
very thriving place, and has of late years been much 
improved. The streets in the older parts are narrow 
ana crooked ; but all of them are clean, well paved, and 
wejjkllghted with gas. There is here a county hall, re- 
liuflc about 10 years ago, a town-hall, assembly-rooms, a 
CO. gaol, which is one of the best in the kingdom, an 
infimiuy, theatre, Ac. The most oxtenslve, and one of 
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the finest buildings in Derby, has been very recently 
completed : it stands in the centre of the town, b of 
Grecian architecture, has two fronts, one of 98, and one 
of 185 feet; and comprises a new post-oflice, an hotel, 
with a large room for public meetings, dinners, &c. ; the 
office of the Derby and Derbyshire bank ; a museum, Ac. 
The market-place is a large open space in the centre of 
the town, and there is also a good covered market. There 
are 8 churches. All Saints’ Church is the principal arclii- 
tectural ornament of the town : the body is a Roman Doric 
edifice; the tower,prected about tlie time of Henry VIII., 
is in the perpendicular English style, 178 it. high. 
{Hutton.) The original church of St. Werburgh is sup- 
posed to have been built prior to the Conquest. The 
new churah of St. John’s, is a fine Gothic building ; and 
2 handsome new churches (TNnity and Christchurch) 
have been recently erected by subscription. There are 
chapels for most classes of Protestant dissenters, and 
the Catliolics have a chapel with a fine Gothic towrer 
just finished. Derby has received many charters: 
the first, from John ; its last and (prior to the {lasslng of 
the Municipal Reform Act) governing charter, from 
Charles II. It claims to be a bor. by prescription. 
Under the new municipal act, it is divided into 6 
wards, and has 12 aldermen and 36 councilincn. The 
assizes for the co. are held here, and the Eiiiphany, 
Easter, and Michaelmas sessions. The midsummer 
sessions are held at Chesterfield. The bor. sessions of 
the peace’ are held quarterly, before the recorder. A 
petty sessions is held dally, and there are courts ol re- 
cord and requests. Derby has sent 2 meins, to the 11. of 
C. since the 23d Edward I. Previously to the Reform 
Act, the rigkt of voting was vested in the freemen and 
sworn burgesses. Registered electors in 1837-38, 1,731 ; 
of whom 424 were registered as freemen. Derby is also 
the place appointed for the election of the mems for the 
S. div . of the CO. 

This town has to boast of man^excellept charitable, 
educational, literary, scientific, and other institutions. 
Amongst the first, may be enumerated the infirmary;-.- 
this, which is a very fine structure, erected by subscription, 
at a cost of about 18,0U()/., was opened in IHOU, and is re- 
plete with every convenience ; the self-supporting cha- 
ritable and parochial disfieusary ; a lady's charity for 
assisting poor women during their confinement ; several 
friendly societies and benefit clubs ; almshouses, sonic of 
which were founded by the Countess of Shrewsbury, in 
l.‘i!)9, forHmen and 4 women ;others by H.Wilmot,in 1638, 
foremen and 4 women, now for 4 of each ; Large’s llos- 
pital, founded 1709, by Edward Large, for 5 clergymen’s 
widows ; subsequently enriched by sundry donations, and 
13 neat and substantial almshouses, erected from tiie 
fund of a charity bequeathed 300 years ago, by Robert 
Liversage, to the par. of St. Peter ; with various bene- 
factions fur different purposes. There is a Lancastrian 
school for boys, ojid a separate ono for girls ; and there 
is also a national schnol for boys and girls ; 24 Sunday 
schools, giving instruction to 3, 198 children, viz. 1 ,152 boys, 

I, 326 girls, and 720 children, sex not mentioned ; 3 infant 
schools, and a free school, founded in the reign of Henry 

II. , supposed to be one of the most ancient eudowments of 
the kind in England. It was formerly in a very flourish- 
ing state ; subsequently, however, it fell off very much ; 
but it is now (18:19) getting into somewhat better repute. 
The literary and scientific institutions are, tlie Philoso- 
phical Society (originally held in the house of Dr. 
Darwin), with a good library, a collection of fossils, and 
mathematical and philosophical apparatus; the Town 
and County Library, which lias been lately mucli enlarged, 
and has a public news-room and museum attached to it ; 
and the Mechanics’ Institute. This institution Is in a 
flourishing condition : the building contains a number 
of rooms for classes, library, Ac., besides the spacinuM 
and handsome hall, which has l^en lately addra, and 
which is used for lectures and tiubllc meetings. Two 
weekly newspapers are published in the town. 

Manttfactures. — This town is remarkably well situated 
for manufactures, having an extensive command both of 
water power and coal ; and various mills for the manufac- 
ture or silk and cotton have been established either in it 
or Its immediate vicinity. Early in the beginning of last 
century, Mr. John Lomue, who bad, at considerable risk, 
and by dint of great ingenuity and application, made him- 
self acquainted with Uic machinery in Italy, erected at 
Derby a mill (now the property of the corporation) for 
throwing silk, on a very large scale ; and the town has ever 
since continued to be a principal seat of the silk-throw- 
ing business. Seventeen silk-mills, of 182 horse-power, 
employing 3,004 hands, viz. 956 males and 2,048 females, 
were at work here In 1839. {Factory Inspectors' Returns.) 

The scale of wages varies very little, and ranges at 

for children of 8 to 12 years old, from about Is. 6d. to 
3s. 6d.; 12 to 14, Ss.6tf. to 5s.; young women, females 
more advanced in life, 6s. to 8s. : in all cases differing, of 
course, according to the skill of tlie parties. In some 
cases, the hands, when engaged, are contracted witli for 
a certain term, ranging from 3 to 4 or 5 years. It was 
Y y 2 
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ftated In 1635, Iqr one of the largest manufiMturen in 
Derbe, that Uiere were few, tf any. towns in the king- 
dom in which employment generally was more abun- 
dant, and wages more uniformly steady; and that there 
had been very little alteration for some years. The cot- 
ton manufacture is not carried on to nearly the same 
extent as that of silk, there being only 2 cotton-mills, at 
Dwley, about a mile from the town, employing 142 horse- 
power, and 643 bands. ^ . 

This was formerly a great wool mart, and the art of 
dyeing woollen cloth was supiiosod to be prised here 
with peculiar advantage, in consequence of the water of 
the Derwent being specially adapted for that purpose. 
Hosiery has long been an important business in Derby. 
There are also large manufactures of bobbin- net ; and the 
weaving of silks and velvets has been introduced of late 

S ears. The manufacture of porcelain was originally esta- 
lishod here about the year 1750. The ware is not, per- 
haps, of equal fineness with the French and Saxon, but its 
workmanship and ornaments are at least equal. The ma- 
nufacture br figures and ornaments, in what is termed 
biscuit^ is extensively carried on. The fluor spar, or I 
** blue John,’* of the vicinity, is wrought into vases and 
other ornaments ; and the black marble of Ashford into 
vases, columns, chimney-pieces, &c. Various other ma- 
nufactures, besides those which have been. specified, are 
conducted hero on a large scale : vlx., a patent shot 
manufactory ; an establishment for the construction of 
steam-engines ; a mill for slitting and rolling iron ; a 
furnace for smelting copper ore, with a machine for 
hammering and rolling the copper into sheets ; a mill for 
making tin plates ; an iron fomace ; red lead, colour, and 
varnish works; bleachlng-grounds, in which the pro- 
cesses are performed by clieinistry ; tanneries ; soap- 
eries ; extensive malting concerns ; and corn-mills. 

The municipal corporation rommlssioiiers say the in- 
crease of tho town ha%beeii In proportion to the increase 
of manufactures. One of the best proofs of its pros- 
perity is tho fact that, though the population has folly 
doubled since 1811, it being at that time only 13,043, the 
poor-rates have been reduced 20 per cent. 

Derby communicates by canals with all parts of Kng- 
land. The river was. several years since, made navigable 
from tho town to its junction with tlie Trent ; but, since 
the opening of the Derby Canal, the navigation h;is been 
dlsusra. This canal branches from the Trent and 
Mersey Canal at Swarkestone, a few miles S. of Derby, 
runs N., and intersects the Derwent at Derby ; a towing 
bridge being tlirown across that river. The Derby Coual 
supplies the town with coals, building stone, gypsum, 
and other tilings. Three railways meet at Derby: — 
I. The Derby and llirmingham ; 2. Tho Midland Coun- 
ties Railway, wliich connects Derby and Nottingham 
with each other, and botli with the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway at Rugby; 3. The North Midland 
Itailway, which connects Derby with Leeds. Of these, 
the Derby and Birmingham Unllway, and tliat part of 
the Midland Counties, which connects Derby and Not- 
tingham, arc now (18:19) open. 

Many learned persons nave cither been natives or 
Inhabitants of this town ; among whom may bo speci- 
fied Dr. Thos. Linacrc, a learned physician In the reign 
of Henry V111.; Joseph 'Wright, an eminent painter; 
William Hutton, an industrious antiquary and topo- 
grapher : Flamstoad, the celebrati'd astronomer, said to 
nave been educated in tlic free school ; the fit st Earl of 
Macclesfield, who, alter practising here as an attorney, 
rose to the highest rank In his profession, hgving been 
Lord Chancellor ; Jolin Wliiteniirst. a scientific me- 
chanist ; and the celebrated Dr. Darw'ln. In the vicinity 
are many elegant seats and mansions, and the country 
round Is fertile, well wooded, and nleiitifully simplied 
with water. Market-day, Friday : fairs, Jan. (»., Friday 
it* Bitter week, third Friday after 1st of May, Tucs- 
ilay In Whitsun week, and July 25., for horses, cattle, 
and sheep; and March 21., 22., and 28., and Sept. 27., 
and two following days, for cheese. A cheese-market, 
or fair, is also held on the last Tuesday in August. 
Markets for cattle eveir Friday In May, and for fat 
rattio every alternate Tuesday throughout tho year. 

ilise. Derby.; Glover*s Dfst. Derhyghire.; 
Mumieipal and Boundary Corporation Rej^rU; Private 
Iif/brmatidn.) 

DEREIIAM (EAST), or MARKET DEREHAM, a 
town and par. of England, co. Norfolk, hund. Mitford. 
Area of par., 5,560 acres. Pup. of do., 3,946. The town 
15 m. w. by N. flroin Norwich, nearly In the centre of 
the co., having suflbred much from fires at diflbrent pe- 
riods, hu been rebuilt on an improved plan, and is neat 
and clean. The church, a very ancient structure, with a 
tower In the centre, has some interesting relics ; and in it 
were deposited, in 1800, the remains of Cowper the poet. 
Msfket-daj. Friday ; and there are two annual fairs. 

DERO (LODQil), a lake of Ireland, in the S.E. an- 
gle of the CO. Donegid, about 9 m. In clrc. This lake, or 
raU^ a small island In It, is foxnous in the history of 
IrWi fiiiierstithm. In this Island there was formerly a 
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cave, called St. Patrick's Purgatory, a pilgrimage fo 
which was long held to be of the greatest efficacy. The 
cave was, however, shut up In 1630, by order of govern- 
ment, the chapel on the island demolished, and the 
monks dispersed. It was supposed that this rough treat- 
ment had put an end to the delusion ; and Boate, writ- 
ing soon after, says that ** the pilgrimage to purgatory 
has quite come to nothing, and never hath been since un. 
dertoken." (jSnofr’s Bat. IJist. qf Ireland, p. 75. ed. 
1652.) But if so, the practice revived at no distant pe- 
riod, and the Island continues, down even to the present 
day, to be annually visited by crowds of pilgrims. Nor 
is this greatly to be wondered at, seeing that Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. wrote a sermon recommending the pilgrim- 
age ; and that, in 1830, the Catholic bishop of the diocese 
mbllcly notified that he would hold a “ station ” here. 
The station,” or period for the resort of pilgrims, be- 
gins on the 1st of June, and terminates on the 15tli of 
August. Mr. Inglis, wlio visited the island in 1834, esti- 
muted the average annual number of pilgrims at from 
18,000 to 20,000. At present the rites are nut performed 
in a cave, but In a chapel. (Inglts* Ireland, ii. 1G9— 181 .) 
A river called Derg falls into this lake. 

DESSAU, a town of N. Germany, cap. of the durhy 
of Anhalt-Dessau, residence of the duke and seat of go- 
vernment, on the left bank of the Mulda, near its ron- 
fiucnco with tlic Elbe, 67 in. S.W. Berlin, and 33 m. N. 
by W. Leipzig : lat. .'iio 50' 6^' N., long. 12*^ 17' E. Pop. 
(1837) 11,749,01 whom 743 w'ere Jews. It is walled round, 
except on the side next the river, which is here crossed 
by a fine bridge. Dessau is divided into tlie Old and 
New Towns, the Sand, and 3 other suburbs, one of 
which is on the opposite side of the Mulda. It is one of 
tlie best-built cities of Germany, and contains H public 
squares, and upw'ards of 30 good streets, whicli are well 
liglited at night. The ducal palace, a part of whicli was 
built In 1340, contains a theatre, a good collection of 
paintings, and other w'orks of art; the |ialace of tlic 
dowager-duchess, the high school, Amelia asylum, riding- 
school. Catholic church, 3 Lutheran churches, and tiic 
synagogue, are the other public edifices most wortliy of 
notice. Dessau Is the seat of the liigli court of appeal for 
the duchy and other judicial courts. Its public schools 
are numerous, and include a gymn.'isliim, teacher’s scnii- 
nary, citizens’ primary and female sciiools, academies of 
music and singing, the J.ouisa school of industry, a 
! high feinulc school, and a celebrated Jewish commercial 
school with which a Jewish classical seminary is united. 
'There are many public cliarities. 'I'he inhab. mostly 
derive their subsistence from employments connected 
with the court ; but they also manufacture woollens 
and hats, and have tanneries, distillerios, and an ex- 
tensive trade in corn. The pulilic cemetery of Des. 
sau is very handsomely laid out, and in the vicinity of 
the town are the ducal country residences, Luisium nod 
Georgium, surrounded hy extensive g.ardens. Dcssuu 
was tho birthplace of the philosopher Mendelsohn, burn 
in 1729, diHieascd in 1784. {Rt-rghaus; Hitter.) 

DKTMOLD. See Lieeh-DaTMOLu. 

DETROI r, a city of the U. .S. of America, cap. Mi- 
chigan ; on the 'W. side of tiie strait or channel uniting 
lakes Erie, St. Clair, and Huron, and consequently in 
one of the best positions for commanding a large share 
of the Internal navigation of America, 18 m. above 
tho W. extremity of Lake Erie; lat. 42^ ly .W" N., 
long. 82«>68''W. Pop. (1838) 9,278. It is irregularly 
built, mostly of wood ; but there are some large brick 
edifices, llirce of the stret'ts are each 209 ft. wide, tlie 
others vary from 60 to 120 ft. In width, and cross each 
other generally at right angles. There are several 
squiues, and some good private mansions. In 1838 De- 
troit had 8 churclies, beside the cathedral, built of gra- 
nite, with a cupola, and one of the largest organs In tlie 
U. S. Among the otlier public buildnigs are the state- 
liouse, city hall, 4 banks, 3 markets, a theatre, museum, 
state penitentiary, co. gaol, mechanics’ hall, and various 
public offices. There are several extensive inanulkc- 
turee, including 8 iron-foundries, a brass-foundry, 

2 breweries, &c. Shipbuilding forms an important 
branch of industry. The city is the great commercial 
mart and emporium for the state. The markets are 
usually well supplied; tlie llsh-markct, especially. Is one 
of the best In the 'w. states. Among numerous cha- 
ritable Institutions there are 2 orphan asylums, several 
free schools, an hospital, and a poorhouse. There are 
scientific and literary societies, and good male and 
female academies. Tlie aggregate burden of vessels 
belonging to the district of Detroit, during the year end. 
ing Sept. 30., 1837, was 7,098 tons. Of the various na- 
tions which compose the pop., the most numerous are 
the French, by whom the city was founded in 1670. 

The Detroit river, or itradt, between lakes Erie and 
St.Clair, is 25 m. long, and upwards of a mile broad. 
The French settlements extend for a eonslderabl^tz. 
tance along its banks, which are fertile and well dolti- 
vated. {Bhii*§ Gax, ef Michigan^ 1838 ; Peck*9 Guide fo 
Em^anH.) 
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DETTINGEN, a small vlll^ of Bayaria, on tho 
Mayn, 8 m. N.W. Aschaflbnburg. Here, on the 26th 
of JJune 1748, the allied British and Hanoverian army, 
under George II. and the Earl of Stair, defeated a very 
superior French force under Marshal NoaiUes. The 
latter lost above 6,000 men killed and wounded; the 
allies about 2,000. 

DEUX-PONTS (Germ. Ztifef-brUcken\ a town of 
Rhenish Bavaria, formerly the cap. of the duchy of the 
same name, and at present of the Bavarian circle of 
the palatinate, on the Erbach near its confluence with 
the Serre, 42 m. W. by N. Landau, and 47A in. S.S.E. 
Strasburg. Pop. 7,300. It is pleasantly situated and 
well built. Here are the ruins of the ancient palace of 
the duchy, formerly one of the most magnificent r^i- 
denccs in Germany, but which was for the most part de- 
stroyed by tlie French. What remains of it has been 
converted into a Catholic church. The cathedral and 
Lutheran church are amongst the other chief edifices. 
There are here two bridges across the Erbach, whence 
the town prol»bly derives its name. Deux-Ponts is the 
seat of the high court of appeal for the circle, and contains 
a lycasum and a gymnasium. It has manufactories of 
woollen cloth, leather, cotton twist, and tobacco. Here, 
in 1779, was commenced the publication of the scries of; 
editions of the classics, known by the name of the Bipont 
edition. The undertaking was not, however, complete 
here, but at Strasburg. i 

Deux-Ponts and its duchy successively belonged to its 
own counts, to Sweden, and Bavaria, previously to the 
French revolution. It was afterwarus taken by the 
French, and formed a portion of the dep. of Mont Ton- 
nerre; but since 1814 ft has again belonged to Bavaria. 
(St’rghaus ; Cannabich ; Encyc. des Gens du Monde.) 

DEVENTER, a fortified town of Holland, prov. 
Overyssel, cup. arrond., on the Ysscl, 18 m. S. Zwoll ; 
lat. .'»2« ly 9" N., long. 6« V 28" E. Pop. 13,039. A ca- 
thedral, 0 other churches, and a town-hall, are .amongst 
its chief public buildings. It is the seat of a court of 
assize, a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and several 
.associations of public utility, and the residence of a mi- 
litary commandant. It has manufactures of stockings, 
carpets, and linen fabrics, an iron foundry, and consider- 
able trade in cattle, corn, butter, and other goods ; and 
sends 7 members to the states of the prov. Deventer 
has sustained numerous sieges, and been several times 
taken. (Cannabteh ; Diet. Giogr.) 

DE V 1 ZK .S, a parl.bor. and town of England, co. Wilts, 
bund. Potterne and Cannings, on an eminence near 
the N. limit of Salisbury Plain, on the principal road 
from London to Bath, and nearly in the centre of thcco. ; 
85m.W.byS. London. Pop. (1821), 4,208 ;(1H31),4,5G2; 
houses, 853. It comists of several wide streets, branching 
fronua large market-place. The houses are mostly well 
built, and the town “ appears in every respect wealthy 
and prosperous.” {Boundary Report.) It is well paved, 
and lighted with gas ; but has an inadequate supply of 
water, obtained from wells sunk through the sandstone 
strata. There are 2 ancient churches, aflording interest- 
ing specimens of the Norman and pointed styles, with 
some curious monuments. There are also 5 uisscuting 
chapels ; a charity school, educating and apprenticing 
40 boys ; Lancastrian, national, and infant schools ; a 
town, nail, with a circular front and Iodic columns ; and a 
handsome cross, erected in 1816, by Lord Sidmouth, 
formerly the recorder, and one of its representatives Jn the 
H. of C. Markets, Monday and Thursday, the latter for 
com, and one of the largest in ttie W. of ETnglond. Fairs 
— Feb. 14. for horses ; Holy Thursday, horses, cattle, 
and sheep ; April 20. ditto, a very large one ; July 5. 
wool ; Oct. 2. sheep ; Oct. 20. sheep and bogs— very large. 
Malting is extensively carried on ; and there is a large 
snuff manufactory, and three others for silk, employing 
between 300 and 400 hands. The woollen business, for. 
merly the most imporUnt of any, has wholly declined. 
The Kennet and Avon Canal passes the town, giving it 
a water communication with Bristol and London. De. 
vizos claims to be a bor. by prescription, but has several 
charters. It has returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. since 
the 4th of Edward III. Previoiisly to the Refonn Act, ; 
the elective franchise was vested in 36 burgesses and 
an unlimited number of free burgesses ; but of tliese I 
few wore made. The Boundary Act extended the 
limits of the pari, bor., which had, in 1831, a pom of 
6367, and in 1837-38, 266 registered electors. The 
present municipal coincides with the pari. bor. It is 
divided Into 2 wards, and has 3 aldermen and 18 com- 
mon-councilmen. Average revenue of tlie corporation, 
tietween 400/. and 600/. Estimated rack rental of the 
bor. in 183.'), 23,670/. Petty sessions for tlie division arc 
held in the town, and quarter sessions fur the co., alter- 
nately with Salisbury, Warminster, and Marlborough. 
There it a large co. bridewell and a house of correction 
near ^ built in 1810. The co. coroners are elected, and 
the cR members nominated and returned, at Devizes ; 
and it has a weekly newspa|ier. The origin of the name 
(in old records, DiviseCt Divisist^.) i» supposed to bo 
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from the division of the place between the king and the 
bishop of Salisbury. The town owes its rlseto an important 
castle or fortress unlit here in the reign of Stephen, of 
which nothing but the mound remains. {Sir S. C. 
Hoare^t Wilts ; Pari. Papers^ 

DEVON, a marlt. co. of England, forming part of 
its S.W. peninsula, and having E. the cos. of Dorset 
and Somerset. N. the Bristol Channel, W. Cornwall, 
Olid S, the English Channel. It is of a rhomboidal 
shape; area, 1,664,400 acres, of which about 1,200,000 
are supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture. Sur- 
face and soil very various. A great portion of the W. 
district of the co., from Okenampton on the N. to 
Ugborough on the S., and from llslngton on the E. to 
near Tavistock on the W., Is occupied by Dartmoor, 
one of the most barren and worthless tracts in the king- 
dom. It includes a space of above 260,000 acres, and Is 
said to have a mean elevation of more than 1,700 ft. 
above the level of the sea, but we suspect this to be an 
exaggeration. Us surface Is^ in most places, extremely 
rpgged: the soil, where it is not encumbered with 
broken fragments of rock, is thin and poor ; and ih the 
most elevated part of the moor thece is an immense 
morass, covering about 80,000 acres, and which is, in 
parts, incapable of supporting even the lightest animals. 
That part of the moor, called tlie Forest, is parcel of the 
duchy of Cornwall ; and on tills, and some other of the 
less barren portions, some improvements have been 
effected, particularly in the way of planting. But, with 
the exception of this and a few other districts of very 
inferior dimensions, tiie country Is alike beautiful aud 
fertile. The vale of Exeter, comprising from 120,000 to 
130,(X)0 acres, Is one of the richest in the kingdom ; and 
the district called the South Hams, extending from Tor- 
bay round to Plymouth Sound, is frequently called the 
garden of Devonshire, and is finely diversified, and very 
productive. Cliniatc mild but gioist, though not so 
much BO as In Cornwall. Agriculture, though much 
improved, is still very backward; there is through- 
out the CO. a great want of any regular system of culti- 
vation, and the crops are inferior. Potatoes are ex- 
tensively cultivated; cyder is largely produced, espe* 
eially on the W. parts of the co., and is a common 
ixiverage ; but it is harsh and acid ; and these qualities, 
and the freedom with which it is drunk, are said to 
occasion the colic prevalent among tlie natives. Devon 
is principally a grazing and dairy co. The breed of cattle 
is excellent : they are of a high red colour, fatten easily, 
and yield capital lieef; are well adapted for field labour, 
being, though rather light, docile, and ready to exert 
themselves to the utmost. The dairy fanners not un- 
frequently let their cows to dairymen at so much a 
head. Stock of sheep estimated at between 6U0,(XK) and 
709,000 liead. Property much divided. Farms of all 
sizes from 10/. to .500/. a year; but the great majority 
small. Average rent of land, in 1810, 14s. bid. aq acre. 
Minerals important and valuable ; copper and tin mines 
are wrought to a considerable extent ; and lead. Iron 
ore, and manganese are met with. Aliout 28,000 tons of 
fine clay, raised near Kingsteignton, Bovey, and other 
places in that part of the uo., are annually shipped for 
Staflbrdshire and other seats of the china-ware manu- 
facture. The woollen manufacture, though a good 
deal fallen off, is still carried on to u considerable extent : 
there were in theco., in 1839, 39 woollen-mills, employ- 
ing 1,810 individuals, with 3 fiax and 3 silk mills. Prin- 
cipal rivers Exc, Dart, Tamar, Taw, and Torrldge. 
Principal towns, Plymouth, Devonport, Exeter, Tiver- 
ton, I'kvlstock, ftc. Devonshire is divided into 33 hund. 
and 46.5 par. : It returns 22 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 
4 for the eo. ; 2 for the city of Exeter ; 2 ench for the 
bors. of Plymouth, Devonport, Tiverton, Barnstaple, 
Honiton, Tavistock, and I^otness ; and I each for the 
liors. of Ashburton and Dartmouth : registered elector 
for the co., in 1838-.39, 18,432, viz. 7,871 for the N., and 
10,661 for the S. division of the co. Devonsliire hod, in 
1831,81,989 inhab. houses, 101,911 families, and 494,478 
Individuals, of whom 23.5,789 were males, and 258,689 
finnales. Sum paid for the relief of the poor, in 1838, 
169,449/. Aniiiuil value of real property, in 181.5, 1,924,912/. 
Profits of trades and professions in ditto, 757,444/. 

DEVONPORT, a sea-port town and i>arl. bor. of 
England, co. Devon, par. of Stoke- Damerali, formerly 
called Plymouth Dock. It adjoins that portion of Ply- 
mouth cmled Stonehousc, on the W. ; but though It 
received its present distinctive appellation in 1824, has a 
separate municipal government, and returns 2 mems. to 
the U. of C., It IB quite as much a part of Plymouth oz 
the bor. of Mary-le-Bone is of London. We shall, there- 
fore, describe it, with the dock-yard, breakwater, &c., 
under the head Plyzioutii. 

DEWSBURY, a thriving manufacturing town, par., 
and township of England, W. riding co. York. The i>ar., 
which contains 9,620 acres, Is situated principally in tiie 
wapentake of Aybrigg, but partly also fii that of Morley : 
the township of Dewsbury, however, whirb contains 
1,330 acres, is wholly in the former. Pop. of township 
y y 3 
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The town, iltUat^ at the foot of a hlu, on the CaWer. ii 
ft in, 8.S. W. Leeds, 9 ni. S.E. Bradford, and 9 m. N.B. 
Uudderi^old ; In the very centre# in fact, of the clothing 
district. The approach to the town by the London road, 
cut through a ueep chasm, has a fine effect : the town 
lies, as it wore, at your feet ; and the smoko of the fac- 
tories In the distance give It an enlarged appearance. It 
has a good market-place, with some good streCTS ; and Is 
well lighted with gas and supplied with water. All Saints, 
the prhicipal church, is of great antiquity : it was rebuilt 
in 176G, but a good deal of the interior was preserved. 
Churches have recently been erected at Dewsbury Moor, 
Earls Ileaton, and Hanging Heaton, under the million 
act, luid there are 3 Methodist chapels, and a Friends' 
chapel. A charity school was founded here in 1760 ; ft 
has an endowment of about lOH/. a year, and about 80 
boys are educated as fVee scholars. Wheelwright's free- 
Bcnool, conducted on the national system, was founded in 
17‘27, and is attended by 10(> boys, and os many girls. 
There are here 3 almshouses ; but excepting these, the 
other charities are of little importance. A mecbanlcs’ 
institute was attempted to be set on foot without success. 

Dewsbury is at the head of what is called the Shoddy 
trade. Our readers are aware that one of the most 
useful and beautiful fabrics, paper, is made out of the 
vilest materials, as refuse linen and cotton rags, cotton 
bagging. Arc. Perhaps, however, they are not so generally 
aware that refuse woollen rags are subjected to the same 
sort of metamorphosis : but such Is the fact. They are 
collected at Dewsbury in vast quantities from all imrts 
of the kingdom ; ancf, after undergoing certain prepara- 
tions, are torn to pieces, and reduced to their original 
state of wool, by the aid of powerful machinery ; and this 
wool, being re-spun. Is again made into cloth ! For- 
merly, shoddy cloth was used only for padding, and 
such like purposes ; bat now blankets, flushings, drug- 
gets, carpets and table covers, cloth for pilot and Peter- 
sham great coats, Arc., are either wholly or partly made 
of shoddy. The clothing of the army, and the greater 
liart of tnat of the navy, consists princiiMilly of the same 
material, which, in fact, is occasioiially worn by every 
body. Large quantities of shoddy cloth are exported 
Great Improvements have recently been effected, not 
only in the fabric of the cloth, bur also in the dyes ; this 
is especially seen in the cloth for soldiers’ unilorms, 
whicii is no longer of a brick -dust colour, but miikcs a 
much nearer approach to scarlet. The beautiful woollen 
table cloths are made wholly of sbotldy, being printed by 

S Jortis from designs drawn in London and Man- 
or, and cut on holly and other blocks on the sjiot. 
The whole trade. In fact, is one of the greatest triumphs 
of art and civilisation : it is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, and is rapidly extending itself. It is most active in 
summer, and is comparatively dead In winter. About 
1,200 men, and as many women and boys, arc employed in 
the mills, and in the manufactures ofshoddy in Dewsbury. 
Wages vary from 7#. 6d. to 20s. a week. No power looms 
are employed In the manufacture. Dewsbury is connected 
by canals with Hull on the one baud, and Liverpool on 
the other. 

Petty sessions held every alternate Wednesday. Dews- 
bury Is the centre of a poor law union. {Private In- 
/ortuation.) 

DKZPtlOlJL, a town of Persia, in Kusistan, in a fine 
dain, on tlie Abzal, 2H in. W. by N. Shuster. Pop. 
4,(XK)or l.^>,000. Us only ornament is a noble bridge of 
22 arches, constructed by command of Sapor. The piers 
are of stone, and the arclies and upper parts brick. It is 
450 paces in length, 20 in breadth, and about 40 in height. 
LKinneir*M Persian Empire, 99.) 

DHAR or DHAKANUGGUR, an ancient ini. town 
of lUndostan, prov. Malwah, cap. of a small Mahar.Uta 
i»iate under British protection; 28 m. W.S.W. Indore, 
and L908 ft. above the level of the sea ; lat. 3.V N., 
long. 750 24* K. At one period It is said to have con- 
tained 20,000 houses ; In 1820 there were less than 6,000, 
but the iiop. was rapidly Increasing. It is surrounded by 
A mud wan, and contains some good buildings and seve- 
ral tanks. The fort, detached from the town, is sur- 
rounded by walls abqut :i6 ft. high, with round and square 
towers. This town Is qf great antiquity ; its ngahs are 
of a most distinguished Maharatta family, and formerly 
had precedence of both Scindla and Holcar. {Uamiiton^t 
E. L Oax.) 

D110LPOOR, on ini. town of Hindostan, prov. Agra, 
rap. of a small Hindoo principality under British protec- i 
tlon, 34 m. S.S.W. Agra, 2.6 m. N.N.E. Gwalior, and 1 m. 1 
N. the Chumbul river; lat. 26° 42* N., long. 77° 44* £. 
It Is frcquently'mentioned by the Emperor Baber in his 
memoirs, and is still of considerable size ; its environs 
are rich and productive. 

DIAMQND HARBOUR, a harbour in the river 
l^Kighly, llindTWtan, 34 m. below Calcutta, where the 
Company's ships usually unload their outward, and re- 
ceive on board the greater ]iart of their homeward car- 
goes. Here ere gowrumcat warehouses for ships' stores, I 
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rigging, &c., protected by an embankment from liuinda« 
tion ; and about thirty years ago an excellent brick road 
was constructed from hence to Calcutta. The place Is 
very unhealthy ; but the adjacent rice lands are in a high 
state of cultivation. (UamiUon't E. 1. Gazetteer, i. 510.) 

DIARBEKK, a city of Turkey in Asia (Armenia), 
cap. pachalik of same name, on the Tigris, by which it is 
nearly encircled, in a noble plain or table-land, 160 m. 
S. S.W. Erseroum ; lat. 37° 56' 30" N., long. 39° 62' B. 
Fop. probably about 40,000. (Brant says about 8,000 
families ; of which, 6,300 are Turks, 1,600 Armenians, 
85 Catholics, 70 Greeks, and 50 Jews.) “ It is sur- 
rounded by a prodigious wall of black stone, which, for 
height and solidity, is far superior to any thing of the 
kind 1 have seen, either in Europe or Asia : it has, how- 
ever, been much neglected, and is now in a ruinous 
condition. The houses are of stone, and have a good 
appearance ; but the streets, though paved, are narrow 
and filthy. The castle is on the N. side of the town ; it 
is also surrounded by a strong wall, and divided into 
many courts and handsome buildings. Tiie bazaar is well 
supplied with corn and provisions; and the adjoining 
country is fruitful and w'ell cultivated; cotton, silk, 
copper, and Iron arc manufactured, and sent to Bagdad 
and Constantinople. When viewed from a distance, it 
has a fine appearance. The elevation of the surrounding 
mountains, the windings of tlie Tigris, and height of the 
wails and towers, with the cupolas of the mosques, give 
it an air of grandeur far above that of any city which 1 
have visited in this quarter of the world. The river is 
generally crossed on a bridge of 12 arches, about ^ m. 
below the town.’* 

Such is the account of this city given by Mr. Klnnelr 
(Memoir tif Persian Empire, Tp.^.) in 1K13. But ac- 
cording to Mr. Brant, by whom it was visited in 1835, its 
coiiditlou would appear to have materially deteriorated 
111 the interval. He states that Its nn'inufacturcs iiad 
greatly d(*c1ined ; that tlie traile with Bagdad was anni- 
hilated, and that witli Aleppo reduced to insignificance : 
tliat the villages in tlie plain hud been destroyed ; and 
that no one dared venture bi^yund tlie wails ol the city, 
except in company of a caravan. These disastrous 
results had been occasioned by tiie depredations of the 
Kurds, which tlie government was too feeble or careless 
to restrain. (Journal Geog. Society, vi. HiKf.) 

This city was founded, or, more probably, restored, by the 
emperor I'onstaiis, anno 349. It is sometimes called ^nud 
or Emid, and is described under tliis name by Abulfeda. 

DIK (an. Dca Pocontiorum), a town of France, d£p. 
Drdme, c.-ip. arrond.,on the Dr6me, 26 m. S.E. Valences 
Fo]i. (1836) 3,000. It is surrounded by a wall flanked 
w Itli numerous towers ; is clean and well built ; has a ca- 
tliedral, an ancient episcopal palace*; many Roman re- 
mains ; and silk fabrics, taiinerics, rope-walks, and paper- 
mills. In the IGth century the Calvinists were very nu- 
merous, and had a university here. (Hugo, art. JJrorne.) 

DIE' (SAINT), a town of France, dcp. Vosges, cap. 
arrond., on the Meiirthc, 24 in. E.N.E. Kpinal. Pou. 
(ex. coat.) .6,732. It is well situated and well built; is 
surrounded by an ancient wall ; and lias a communal col- 
lege, and a public library with 9,r)(M) vols. It is the seat 
of a sub-prefcetiire, court of original jurisdiction, and a 
bishopric, of which the dep. Vosges lorms the diocese. 
There are some fabrics of cottons, handkerchiefs, stock- 
ings, and potash. {Hugo ; Diet, iieog.) 

DIEPPE, a nmrlt. tow'n of France, dfip. Seine-Infe- 
ricure, cap. arrond. ; at tlie mouth of the Arqiies, on tlie 
British Channel, nearly opposite Bcachy Head, from 
which it is distant 67 ra. S.S.E., 31 m. N. Rouen, and 
92 m. N. W. Paris ; lat. 49*' 55* 34'* N., long. 1° 4' 44** K. 
Pop. (1836) 16,820. It is well built : streets broad, regu- 
lar, and one of them 3>4ths m. in length ; houses mostly 
of brick, and orn.imented with balconies. It consists of 
two parts,' — the town properly so called, and Its suburb 
of he Pallet, separated from it by the port, but commu- 
nicating with the town by a flying bridge.* It Is well 
supplied with water, which is conveyed by an aqueduct 
excavated in solid rock for 3 m., and distributed to 68 
public, and above 2(X) private, fountains. Its port, en- 
closed by two jetties, and surrounded by quays, is ca. 
pable of accommodating a great number ol vessels of 
from 6U to 600 tons ; but it dries at low water. Is with 
difficulty kept from filling up, and is rather of dangerous 
acceu from its narrowness and the rapidity of tlie cur- 
rent both inwards and outwards. It is protected by on 
old castle on a cliff to the W. of the town, and by somo 
batteries. It has two churches, from the steeple of one 
of which, St. Jacques, the English coast may be seen. 
Since 1822, when a handsome establishment for sea- 
bathing was formed, Dieppe has become a favourite 
watering place, and the number of visiters has continued 
to Increase. It is the seat of a court of original Juris- 
diction ; has a communal college with a public library 
containing 4,000 vols., a school or navigation, an l^idtaf, 

* This is the ■Utrnnent of the Etuuctoftdie dts Gent du Mtmde: tho 
Omidt 4i» Fi^ycwfiir, p. 183., wjk thebiiaselkof ■tooe, and luk aevea 
andies. 
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And a tiieatre. Ivory articles are made here in greyer 
mriectlon perhaps than In any other of Europe ; and 
there are some sugaV-refinerleSt tanneries, rope- walks, 
and building docks for trading vessels. The manufac. 
ture of lace, for which this town was once distingul^ed, 
hu now much diminished. Dieppe Is an entiep6t for 
salt and colonial produce, and has considerable trade ; but | 
by far the greatest portion of the inhab. depend for sup- ] 
port on the fisheries, especially those of mackerel, her- 
rings, &c., for the supply of the capital. Vessels are also 
fitted out for the cod and whale fisheries. There are two 

a rster-banks, whence about 12,000,000 oysters are annu- 
ly sent to Paris. A regular intercourse is kept up by 
steam-boats between Brighton and Dieppe ; and as the 
journey to Paris by land is much shorter by this than by | 
any other route, it is preferred by many travellers, i 
Dieppe was bombarded and all but destroyed by the | 
English and Dutch in 1604. The inhab. have been dis- j 
tinguished by their enterprise. They discovered Ca- i 
nada, founded Quebec, and explored the coasts of AtVica 
to some distance a century previously to Vasco de Gama. 
Bruzen de la Martinidre, the author of the Grand Die-- 
iionnain: Giographiqne^ was a native of Dieppe. 

( //ttfo, France Piltoresque^ art. Seine I^fdrieurei Encyc. 
des Gens du Monde.^ 

DIE ST, a town of Belgium, prov. S. Brabant, cap. 
cant., on the Demcr, and on the railway from Antwerp 
to Liege, 32 m. E.N.E. Brusse's. Pop. (1836) 6,i)63. It 
is about a league in circ., bw. this space is in great part 
occupied with fields and gardens. It has a college, ma- 
nufactures of stockings, woollens, &c., and some excel- 
lent breweries ; and sends 2 dens, to the states of the 
prov. It was triten by the Duke of Marlborough in 
1706, but retaken and dismantled by the French in the 
same year. ( Cannabich ; Diet. Geogr.) 

DIGNE (an. Dina or Dinid)^ a town of France, d^p. 
Alpcs-Basses, of which it is the cap. ; at the foot and on 
the declivity of a hiU. on the Blconc, r>5 m. N.E. Aix, 78 
m. S.S.W. Grenoble, and 373 in. S.E. Paris ; lat. AAPbT 
N. ; long. GO 14' li/' E. Pop. (es. cam.) 3,945. It is en- 
circled by ancient walls flankiMl with square tow'ers. 
Streets generally narrow, crooked, and filthy, and the 
houses mean. In its vicinity are some saline baths, ser- 
viceable in rheumatic, paralytic, and cutaneous affections, 
and gunshot wounds. One of the avenues to the town is 
planted with trees and bordered with handsome houses. 
Digne is the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, a 
court of assize, a tribunal of commerce, a communal col- 
lege, and a bishopric ; but neither its principal church 
nor episcopal palace deserves notice. It has a public 
library with 3.000 vols., a society of agriculture, denart- 
incntol nursery grounds, tanneries, and some trade in 
prunes, almonds, corn, henm, cloth, cattle, and leather. 
iHugo, art. Alpes-Sasses j Guide du Voyageur, ^c.) 

DIJON (an.Dtvtn), a celebrated town of France, dep. 
cote d’Or, of which it is the cap , as it was formerly of 
the duchy aud prov. of Burgundy, in a fertile plain at 
the foot of the C6te d*Or Mountains, on the Ouche, at 
the confluence of the Suzon, 105 m. N. T.yons, and 160 
m. S.E. Paris ; lat. 47° 19' 2.V' N., long. (P 2' 5" E. Pop. 
(1836) 24,344. It is surrounded by ramparts planted with 
trees, and is for the most part very well built. Its streets 
are broad, well paved, and clean ; and ic contains several 
large and fine squares. Its environs arc extremely beau- 
tiful, and few towns in France possess such fine public 
walks. The Suzon, running in various subterranean 
channels through diiTerent qututers, contributes to the 
cleanliness for which Dijon is conspicuous. In the Place 
" fc, constructed in the form of a horse-shoe, is the 

S ! which has succeeded to Uie ancient castle of the 
of Burgundy, the greater part of which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1502. A large square tower formerly 
belonging to this castle, and called La Terrasse^ now 
serves as an observatory : the palace, which was finished 
in 1784, was destined for the reception of the states of the 
province, and for the residence of the princes of Cond^, 
who, under the old regime, were its hereditary governors ; 
its magnificent suite of apartments is now occupied bv the 
museums of painting and sculpture. The castle of Di- 
jon, commenced by Louis XI., and terminated under 
Louis XII. in 1.513, became in the 18th century a state- 
prison, in which the Duchess of Maine, Mlrabeau, and 
other distinguished persons were confined ; it now serves 
for the quarters of the gens-d'amies. Several of the 
churches are well wortl^ of notice. That of St. Be- 
nlgne, in which the installation of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy took place, was founded in the 6th century, and 
rebuilt in 1106. It suflfbred materially during the Revo- 
lution ; but its spire is still standing, and reaches to the 
height of 98 mdtres, or 321| ft. above ground. The 
churches of Notre Dame and St. Michael are remark- 
able alike for their antiquity, the beauty of their ar- 
chitecture, and the magnificence of their ornaments. The 
churdi of St. Anne is an elegant modern structure, with 
a flnPdome. The hall of justice is a large ancient frii- 
fice , qpd the theatre is, next to that of Bordeaux, the 
handsomest in France out of Paris. There are two pub - 1 


lie libraries, one of which has 40,000 prlnteil vols., and 
600 or 600 MSS. ; a'cabinet of natural history, and a bo- 
tanic garden, 2 hospitals, an orphan asylum, 2 prisons, a 
town-nail, hotels of tlm prefecture and academy, and 
many private residence4bullt during the independence 
of the duchy, which give to the city a venerable and in- 
teresting appearance. DUon is the seat of a royal court 
for the d^pts. COte d’Or, Haute Marne, and Saone ei 
Loire, a court of assize, tribunals of primarv Jurisdiction 
and of commerce, and of a bishopric ; ana is the head- 
quarters of a mllltory division. It hos-an aeadimie uni- 
versitairct with faciuties of law, science, and literature, a 
royal and 7 other colleges, a suMrior school of the fine 
arts, a secondary school of medicine, a primary normal 
school, and numerous learned sodetles.’ It nos some 
fabrics of linen, cotton, and woollen stufik, vinegar, *»us- 
Urd, for which it is fomou4, wax-candles, hats, eartAen- 
ware, soap, &c. ; besides sugar and wax refineries, tan- 
neries, and breweries : but its principal dependence Is on 
its wine trade, it being the prlnclpid de|m and market 
for the sale of Burgundy. This town existed previously 
to the period of Roman domination , it was fortifled, and, 
according to some, retadlt by Marcus Aurelius j and en- 
larged and embellished by Aurelian, anno 274. In 1 137, 
it was burnt down, but soon rose from its ashes : It was 
annexed to France, with the rest of Burgundy, in 1447. 
It has produced many very distinguished men ; among 
others may be specified Bossuet, the great glory of the 
! Gallirati church, born here on the 27th of Sept. 1627 ; 
Crebillon, Piron, Longepierre, Daubenton, Guyton de 
Morveau, &c. {HugOt art. ClUe tPOr ; Guide du Voya- 
geuKt &c. i Encycl. des Gens du Monde.) 

DINAGEPOOR, an ini. distr. of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal ; between lat. 24^ 48' and 26° 18' N., and Tong. 
88° 1' and 89° 11' E. ; having W. and N. the distr. Pur- 
ueah, £. Rungpoor, and S. Rajishaye ; length N. to S. 
105 m., breadth, 82 m. ; area, 6,374 sq. m. ; pop. (1822) 
2,341,420, nearly two-thirds of whofb are Mohammedans. 
I'his was one of the districts speclallv surveyed by Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton, by orders irom the government, in 
1809. It contains no mountains, nor even hills ; but its 
surihee is undulating : it is every where intersetded by 
rivers, the principal of w^ich arc the Mohanonda, Atreyi, 
and other tributaries of the Ganges. There are no lakes, 
but in the rainy season some of the rivers swell out into 
extensive marshes ; and as they arc constantly changing 
their courses, their deserted channels often contain a con 
siderablc expanse of stagnant water. The winds are 
more variable here than in any other part of India, but 
for the most part E. The rainy season commonly lasts 
from the middle of June to the middle of Oct. Towards 
the end of this season the nights are hot and oppressive, 
but the maximum heat is not ko great as at Calcutta. 
From Nov. to Feb. the natives often suflbr much from 
cold, and fires are agreeable to Europeans. The E. winds 
are accounted very unhealthy ; and Intermittent and 
other fevers annually destroy a great many of the pop. 
The soil is in some parts a red and stiff clay, unusiwl in 
Bengal ; but by far the larger portion is light and ash- 
coloured. Nitre was formerly made in this district, but 
the soil is not peculiarly adapted for it, and its manufac- 
ture has been removed to more favourable situations. 
The banyan, mongo, arcca, &c., flourish : palms, gene- 
rally, do not thrive. There are some small saul forests ; 
but, generally speaking, timber is inferior, and useless 
for boat-building. There are few tigers or leopards, no 
wolves or hyenas, and the wild elephant or rhinoceros is 
very rarely seen. Deer, hares, porcupines, ichueumoas, 
otters, &c., are very plentiful ; and wild bogs and buflhlos 
do much d^age to the crops. Birds are abundant, and 
so are fish ; the last form by far the greater part of the 
animal food consumed. Crocodiles are not uncommon, 
but are little dreaded : tortoises, and some lizards, are 
eagerly sought for as articles of diet ; insects are not very 
troublesome. About two-thirds of the land is fully occu- 
pied and cultivated ; rice is the principal article of cul- 
ture, but is inferior to that of ratna ; wheat, barley, 
millet, legumes, and oily seeds, are successively the pro- 
duce next in Importance. The cotton raised in the N. is 
very bad, but that of the S. is finer than that imported 
from the W. of India ; the sugar-cane is largely culti- 
vated, and is of a good quality ; indigo and tobacco are 
also raised, but the latter not in sufficient quantity for 
home consumption. The husbandry of the district is de- 
ploralile ; the plough is without a coulter or mould- board, 
and in some parts wants even the share , all the other 
farm implements are nearly as bad ; and 6s. will buy all 
that are deemed necessary for the culture of five acres of 
land. Both the oxen and horses are wretched, except a 
breed of ponies from Bootan : all cattle are, however, ill 
fed, and on none but natural pastures. There are very 
few carts or conveyances of any kind in the district. The 
farms arc generally small ; about one farmer only in six- 
teen may rent from 30 to ICX) acres ; estates are also gene- 
rally small ; most of the land belongs to Hindoos. There 
are, however, very Tew Tndividugis \n a state of beggary, 
aud such as are bo are readily relieved, the disposiUon of 
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fiwspile geowrally being charitable. Ex^t those of 
]|;uroneaMi arid lome Moliammedani, no houses have 
a»»jr ottier than a thatched roof; mud w.ills are most 
eonmiDn ; but, In some InstaneeL the huts are wholly wu- 
itructed of straw and reeds. Wo furniture of both Mo- 
hammedans and Hindoos Is nearly alike, and the whole, 
aieiongst the labouring classes, not wortli more than a 
rupee. Most of these classes sleep on sackcloth or mats 
<m the ground. They are generally very Ill-clothed, but 
both Hindoos and Mohammedans wear many oniainents ; 
the women of both races colour shelr eyelids with lamp- 
black. For food, the people are generally better off than 
for lodging, furniture, or clothing ; and few are distressed 
Iw hunger, although their food is seldom very nourishing ; 
the lower classes are obliged to use the ashes of the plan- 
tain root, &c. for salt, and often want for tobacco, their 
favourite and almost only stimulus. Slaves are few, and 
servants, especially female ones, scarce ; for early mar- 
riages are so universal, that nearly every woman is mar* 
rled by the period of puberty, or is else subject to a stigma. 
The inhab., as might be expected from their poverty, are 
feeble, sickly, and subject to various diseases ; and are 
also Ignorant, mendacious, and occasionally rapacious. 
Dacoity was formerly a very prevalent crime. Education 
has proceeded to very little more than rudlmental In- 
struction among about 1 In IG of the male sex. Chris- 
tianity has made bht little progress. (For copious 
particulars respecting this district, see F, B. Hamilton's 
Statistics qf Dtnt0pur. Calcutta, 1 833.) 

Dinaorpoor {Dinqjpurt the abode qf beggars)^ an ini. 
town of Hindustan ; cap. of the above distr. ; seat of the 
British Judicial and revenue courts ; between two tribu- 
taries to the Ganges ; 65 m. E.S.E. Purneah, and 86 m. 
N.N.E. Moorsheoabad : lat. 25» 37' N., long. HH 043 ' E. 
Pop. 30,000, chiefly Mohammedans. It is, as its name 
Implies, a very poor place ; its houses are chiefly thatched 
huts, there being, according to the latest accounts, but 
eight brick dwelUngiPout of 5,000, exclusive of tho Eu- 
ropean residences, public offices, &c., which are built In 
the worst Anglo-Indian style. ' Its most densely peopled 
portion has near its centre a square surrounded with 
shops, Ac. ; in tho English quarter, and other portions, 
the houses are detached from each other, and intermixed 
with gardena and posture lands. What may bo considered 
tho port of the town, on the bank of tlie Punabhoba, is 
occupied by merchants, Wtirchouses, &c. It Is clean and 
well watched, but nut lighted ; tho roads round it are 
kepi in good repair by convicts, but bridges are wanted. 
It contains no public building of any importance, except- 
ing the house of the Into rajah, built in 1780, a strange 
mixture of EuroiM;an, Moorish, and Hindoo styles, 
surrounded by a ditch and rampart ; but now in great 
measure gone to decay. The vicinity of Dinagepoor has 
a sandy soil, is ill supplied with water, and chiefly occu- 

S led by pastures. IHamiltom Buchanans Dinagepoor j 
lamihm's W. F,. /. 1. 617.) 

DINAN, a town of France, dep. Cfltos-du-Nord, cap. 
arrond., beautifully situated on a height on the left bank 
of the llanco, 13 m. E. St. Brlcuc. Pop. (1836) 7,356. 
It is surrounded by walls of extraordinary height and 
thickness, the works outside of wiilch are now converted 
into gardens, and laid out as public walks. Streets 
mostly ill built, narrow, dark, and dirty; tliouch of late 
years some parts of the town have been much improved. 
The principal public buildings are, — a castle, built about 
1300, now used as a prison, two churches of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the town-hall, clock- tower, hospital, and roncert- 
hall. Vessels of from 70 to 90 tons come up to Dinan at 
high watAr : it communicates with Bonnes by tho canal 
of llle and Ranee, the river being navigable only as far as 
this town. Dinan is tho seat of a tribunal of primary 
jurisdiction, and of a communal college : it lias a school of 
dcslmi, a public library, a society of agriculture, &c., with 
maiMdl^tures of sail-cloth, cotton stuSk, flannels, shoes, 
^tnd bats for tho troops and colonies, leather, Ac., beet- 
root augar-factories ; and has some trade in butter, hemp, 
thread, Ac.j/ //ago, art. Cdtes-du~Nord ; Diet Gfog.) 

DINANT, a town of Belgium, prov. Namur, cap. ar. 
roiid., on the Meuse, 14 m. S. by E. Namur. Pop. (If^G) 
5,033. it is built on the declivity of a rocky hill, on the 
summit of wlilch is its castle. It is divided into the 
Town-proper ” and the *• Island,** and has a suburb, a 
Gothic cathedral, several other churches, 2 hospitals, mid 
a Latin school. Its manufketures are chiefly those of 
woollens, hats, cutlery, cards, verjuice, mead, gln^i^ 
bread, paper, and glau t but it has several oil, flour, and 
hemp inllls, with mills for cutting and polishing marble, 
and numerous salt-reflneriet, tanneries, and breweries. 
It is the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, and the 
residence of a military commandant. Dinant is very 
ancient. In the 14th century it was a prosperous com- 
mercial town ; in *1466 it was sacked and burnt by Duke 
Philip of Burgundy ; and again sacked In 1554 by the 
Duke of Nevers. ( randermaeient Diet, Qiog, de Us Proa. 
Namur, Ac.) 

D IN APGOR. an ini. town, and British military station 
tn Hhi fl Q Ua n , prov. Babar, on the S. side of the Ganges, 
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U m. W. Patna j lat. 85® 37 ' N., long. 86 O E. The 
cantonments are largo and handsome, with a fine quay, 
three extensive squares of barracks for the European 
troops, uniformly built, of one lofty ground stoiy, well 
raised, stuccoed, and ftirnlshed with arcades ; there arc 
also large barracks for the native troons. The garrison 
consists, according to late returns, df 5,768 men, 1,164 of 
whom are Europeans. The town is wdl supplied with 
European goods ; and in its neighbourhood p^toes are 
larger cultivated by both Europeans and natives. {llamiU 
tows E. I. Gax., 1. 5)7. ; Mod. Trav., x. 287.) 

DINGLE, a marit. town of Ireland, cO. Keriy, prov. 
Munster, on a slope at the bottom of Dingle Harbour, on 
the N. tide of Dingle Bay, 26 m. W. by S. Tralee. Pop. 
(1821) 4,638; (1831) 4,327 ; pop. of par. in 1834, 6,799, of 
whom 249 were of the estab. church, and 6,650 Rom. Cath. 
Many of the houses are built in the Spanish fashion, it 
having formerly maintained an intimate communication 
with Spain. The par. church and Rom. Cath. chapel arc 
modern buildings ; a second chapel is attached to a nun- 
nery ; and a largo national school-house has been erected. 
It hat a dispensary, and is a constabulary and coast-guard 
station ; and is miicii frequented during summer as a 
bathing place. The harbour is fit only for small vessels, 
which lie aground on mud at low water. The cDr)iora- 
tion, under a charter of Jas. f., in 1607, consists of a 
sovereign, 12 burgesses, and a commonalty. It has ju- 
risdiction over a district of land extending 2 Irish m. in 
every direction from the par. church ; and that of tho 
sovereign, as admiral of the harbour, is determined by 
the flight of an arrow discharged from the* harbours of 
Dingle, Veiitry, Smerwiek, and Ferrlter’s Creek. It re- 
turned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. till the Union, when 
it was disfranchised. General sessions arc held twiec a 
year, and petty sessions on alternate Fridays. The linen 
manufacture, which formerly flourished here to a con- 
siderable extent, is now confined to that of coarse cloth 
in small quantities: grain and butter are the chief artl. 
cles of trade. The fishery also, wliich had been very 

R roductive, large numbers of herring, flat and round fish, 
aving lM>en taken, is in a very depresseil state, so much 
BO, that the town is supplied with cured fish from foreign 
markets. It has two rIour-miHs and a brewery. I’osU 
f>ffice revenue In 1830, 247/.; in 1836, 283/. {Fishery Hep. ; 
llailway Rep., ^c.) 

DINGWALL, a royal and pari. bor. and sea-port town 
of Scotland, co. Ross, on tho W. extremity of the Cromarty 
I Frith, 19 m. N.N.W. Inverness. Pop. (1801) 1,106; 
(1831) 1,715. It is built in the Dutch fashion, and is 
rather neat, consisting of one leading street, with several 
inferior ones brancliing from itJ The harbour was ori- 
ginally at an inconvenient distance: but in 1815-17, a 
canal was formed (at an expense of 4,365/.), by which 
vessels of considerable burden are now brought to the 
immediate vicinity of the burgh. The annual revenue 
derived from tlic canal is about 130/., which is not more 
than sufficient to keep it in repair. The beautiful valley 
of Strathpeffer, at the head of wlilch is a famous mineral 
spring, stretches W. 5 m. from Dingwall. The town- 
house Is a venerable edifice, with a spire and clock : a plain 
parish church and a goal ore the only other builaings 
worth notice. Dingwall is a place of little or no trade. 
There ore but two small vessels belonging to it ; and its 
exports consist exclusively of wheat and other country 
produce, and its imports of lime, coals, Ac. 'J'hc only 
bank In the town was introduced in 1828. The charter 
of its erection into a royal burgh was granted in 1227. by 
Alexander II. On the E. of the town may still be seen 
the remains of tho Castle of Dingwall, a fortified place, 
long the chief residence of the noble family of Ross. 
Near the church, on an artificial mound, stands an obe- 
lisk 57 ft. high, erected as a family burial-place by George, 
first Earl of Cromarty, secretary of state for Scotland, in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Dingwall unites with Wick, 
Cromarty, Dornoch, Kirkwall, and Tain, in sending a 
member to the H. of C., and had, in 183H-39, 94 rems- 
tered voters. {New Stat. Account qf ScoUand, art. Bmg^ 
waU.) 

DIOS. NOMBRE DE. a town of Mexico, state Du- 
rango, on the road between Durango and Sombrerete, 
40 m. S.K. tho former city. Pop. 7,000.? Its chief source 
of wealth is an extensive trnae in Vino Mescal, a spirit 
obtained from the American aloe. 

DIZIER (ST.), a town of France, d(^p. Haute Marne, 
cap. cant., on tho Marne, at the point where it becomes 
navigable, 47 m. N.N.W. Cbaumont. Pop. 6,366. It 
was formerly well fortified, and in 1.544 sustained a me- 
morable siege by the emperor Charles V. ; but its ram- 
parts have been converted Into agreeable promen- 
ades. It is a handsome town, with broad streets, and 
houses mostly of stone. The town-hall, of recent con- 
struction, is much admired. It has an hospital, the ruins 
of an ancient castle, with cotton ffibrics, Iron-foundries, 
Ac., and a considerable trade in wood. Many vMsels 
ure built here for the navigation of the Marne, tne^own 
being environed by a forest, whence the materials are 
easily procured. A part of the allied urmy which Invaded 
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Frrace in 1814, was defeated with great loss at St. Dizirr 
on the 27th Jan. and the 27th March by Napoleon. It 
.ST® breaking up of the congress of 

Chatillon, that the Due de Vicenza (Caulaincouit) an- 
nounced to Napoleon that he must abandon all hope of 
tmting with the allied soverdgns. art. 

Meame.) 

DJEBAIL or GIBYI.E, (an. Byhlus, a 

coast town of Syria, S. 1^ W. Tripoli: lat. 340 V N., 
long. 35° 37' E. Pop., according tp Volney, 6,000, but 
this is probably exaggerated ; the inhab., according to 
the older Maundrell, and more recent Robinson, being 
few. They are chiefly Maronite Chrirtians. An old 
castle on the S., built with stones of an enormous size, 
and the wreck of a very handsome church of great anti- 
quity, are the principal remains; but shafts, columns, 
and other ruins are scattered about in great profusion. 
The walls are U m. in circ., with square towers at in- 
tervals ; an artificial harbour formerly existed, but has 
been long destroyed ; and the toivn Js evidently in a state 
of gradual, if not rapid decay. At a few m. distance on 
the flows the Nahr Ibrahim (an. Adonis), a short, but 
deep and rapid stream, over which is a well-built stone 
bridge of 1 arch. The surrounding soil is fertile, and 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of tobacco. The 
land of the Giblites (BvCAioi) Is mentioned in Josh, 
xlii. 6., and this town was evidently a place of consider- 
able importance in the mercantile and maritime king- 
dom of Tyre. {Kxek. xxvii. 9.) Byblos occupies a dis- 
tinguished place in Syrian mythology, ftom its being the 
scene of the death of Adonis or Thammuz, and a prin- 
cipal seat of tlie religious rites connected therewith. It 
may be mentioned, in reference to this subject, tliat 
wild boars are still very common in the surrounding 
mountains, and that the phenomenon mentioned by 
Lucian, of the river acquiring a reddish colour at certain 
seasons of the year, has been observed by Maundrell and 
other travellers, and Is occasioned by the washing down 
of particles of red earth during heavy ruins. Milton has 
bcautiftilly alluded to this legend : — 

“ Thainmux came next behind. 

Whose annu.'il wound in fjfbanon allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fhtc 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day, 

Willie smooth Adonis, from Ins native rock, 

Han nur|ile to the sea, supiios'd with blocid 
Of Tnammux yearly wounded." 

Byblus was a considerable sea-port under the Greek 
kings of Syria, but tlie existing remains are mostly of the 
Roman period. It was a iavourite with the emperor 
Adrian, who appears to have been peculiarly attached 
to the worship of Adonis (ace Retiiluiiem ), ana to whom 
an inscription near the land-gate still exists in good pre- 
servation. At an early period of the crusades, it was cap- 
tured by the Christians, who built its present walls ; but 
in the furious wars of that fanatical age, the port and trade j 
of Djebail shared the ruin of the other cities of the coast. 
Still, in its decay, it is tlic cap. of the Kesraouan (the 
roast between Tniwli and Beirout ) and the sec of a Ma- 
ronltc bishop. (Strado, xvi.755. ; Lucian, De DedSyrid, 
2. ; WiUiam of Tyre, xi. caps. 9 and 14. ; Maundrell, 44 
—46.; Volney, ii. 148.; JHurckhardt's Trav. Syr., 179.; 
Robinson, ii. 49—52.) 

D JIDDA, or JIDDA, a marit. city of Arabia, in El- 
Hedjaz, being the port of Mecca, and one of the chief 
cntreiibts for foreign commerce in the peninsula. Lat. 
21^ 32* 42" N., lung. 39° G* B. Resident pop., according 
to All Bey, 5,000, but this number is often very much 
increased bv the influx of strangers. The inhab. are 
nearly all foreigners, or settlers from other parts of 
Arabia; the only natives being a few sheriff fami- 
lies attached exclusively to the offices of religion and 
law. Five mosques, poor and mean, the governor’s 
house, and a small castle, mounting 9 or 10 guns, are 
the only public buildings, except the ktians, which are 
numerous and handsome. The houses in the town, 
built el stone and madrepore, are, ftom tlie {lerishable 
nature of the material, not very lasting ; but in the sub- 
urbs they are mere huts, constructed of reeds and brush- 
wo(xl, inhabited prlncliially by Bedouins. The streets 
are unpaveil ; but Djidda is, notwithstanding, cleaner, 
and in otlicr respects superior to most Eastern cities of 
equal size. It is one of the holy places of Mohamme- 
danism, and its sanctity is increased by the neighbour- 
hood of the reputed tomb of Eve, a rude stone struc- 
ture, about 2 m. to the N. The surrounding coun- 
try is a bare desert, destitute of running streams ; and 
though well water Is easily procurable, it Is generally 
biid. The inhab. collect the rain in cisterns, and the 
commonest necessaries arc brought from a distance. 
Corn, rice, butter, sugar, tobacco, oil, clothing, &c. arc 
imnorted in very large quantities from Egypt, the Abys- 
sinian coast, and (excepting butter) even from Persia 
and In^. Djidda depends, therefore, for its existence 
upon itPtradc, which is very extensive, and wholly of the 
transit kind! From the interior dates, and the cele- 
brated balm of Mecca, are brought for shiument west- 
ward ; musk, civet, and incense are procured from Abys- 
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sinia; musllnz, cloths, cambrics, teak timber, cocoa-nuts, 
cocoa-nut oil, pepper, ginger, turmeric, shawls, tissue, 
Ac. are brought from India; the Malay Islands send 
spices and (what is not gwerally known) young females 
for sale at the Mecca market The coffee trade, ^whlch, 
next to that of grain, was formerly the most important, 
has much declined of late, partly owing to the free ad- 
mission of American produce to the Mediterranean, but 
piinclpally to the impolitic exactions of the pacha of 
Egypt upon this branch of commerce. A trade In slaves 
is carried on with Mozambique coast ; and, altoge- 
ther, it is calculated that the port of Djidda employs 250 
vessels, 'great and small. The imported articles are 
conveyed by ships to Sues, whence they find their way 
to the Mediterraneaii ports, or by caravans to Mecca and 
Medina, IVom which cities they arc again dispersed to 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Turkey. Tlie caravans to Mecca 
start daily, those to Medina every 40 or 60 days : but be- 
sides these, Djidda carries on no land trade, except oc- 
casionally with N. Yemen for corn. The duties upon 
coffee were formerly 7| per cent., tbe^ are now double 
that amount ; those upon Indian goods are from 6 to 
10 iicr cent, according to quality; the trade in groin 
is monopolised by the Egyptian government. Twice at 
least in every year Djidda ij» inundated with- inhabitants ; 
viz. on the arrival of the Indian fleet (about May), when 
merchants from all quarters pour In to purchase at the 
first hand; and during the liadj, when pilgrUns come 
from all the African ports in vast numbers. In 1831 
above 20,000 pilgrims landed either at Djidda or Yembo, 
but mostly at tlie former. There is no manufacture in 
the town ; every thing, for use as well as for consump- 
tion, is imported, and the occupations of the poorer as of 
the richer inhab. consist almost exclusively of barter. 

Abul-Fcda (Ar. Dcs., GO.) supposes Djidda and its 
neigiibourhood to be the Rodeo Regium{liitbui fiaunXus*) 
of Ftulemy (vi. 7. viil. 6.); but Niebuhr with more reason 
beUeves tile ground on which the city stands, to have been 
recovered from the sea witiiin a short period. At some 
distance from the sliorc, he describes high sand hills, fuU of 
shells and corals ; and the general appearance of the coast 
makes it impossible, in his mind, that the modem town 
can occupy the same site with its namesake, in the days 
of Mohammed. Djidda," he says, “ s’avancera de plus 
en plus vers I’uucst," and in fact, although a city of this 
name has been, fur ages, the port of Mecca, yet the town 
now existing is evidently of modern origin. The sultan 
sheriff of Mecca, as suverei^m of the Bclcd-cl-llarera 
(Holy Land), has possessed Djidda since the first days of 
Islaniism ; a pacha, first appointed by the caliphs, and then 
by the grand signior, as head of the Mohammedan faith, 
was indeed the nominal governor ; and, professedly, the 
customs were to be divid^ equally betwecu him and the 
sultan sheriff. The latter, iiowever, In the declining 
days of Turkish power, p^d little regard to this ar- 
rangement, and in the end expelled tiie Turks entirely 
from El lledjaz. Scarcely was this eil'ected when the 
growing power of the Waliuhees became more forinidablo 
than that of the Porte. Mecca and Medina were taken, 
and the sheriff, shut up in Djidda, made a public but 
doubtful profession of the Wahabee faith. In 1811, Me- 
hemet All established ids power ip El Heeijaz, the reign- 
ing sheriff was carried to Cairo, and ii)s successor, ap- 
pointed by the Egyptian pacha, retained only a shadow 
of authority, wltli a monthly stipend in lieu of the port 
dues. (Abtd-Feda, Ar. Des., 59, CU. ; Niebuhr, Des. de 
FAr. 303-309. ; Voy. Ar. i. 217—228. ; Lord Valcntia, Hi. 
301—332. ; AH Bey, il. 40-46.; Rurckhardt, t. 1—100. ; 
WeUsU'd, ii. 268—289.) 

DNIEPR (the Borysthenis of the ancients), a large 
liver of European Russia. It has its source near the 
village of Dnieproosk, in the government of Smolensk, 
and, pursuing a S. course past Sindensk, where it be- 
comes navigable, Mogheleff, Kleft’, Ekaterinoslaff, and 
Kherson, unites with the Black Sea nlmut 60 m. below 
the latter, after a course of above 1,200 m. Its principal 
affluents are the Pripet, Beresina, and Desna. It is broad 
and deep, and may be navigated, with case and safety, 
from Smolensk as* far as Ekaterinoslaff; but from the 
latter to Alexandrofsk it Is interrupted by cataracts, 
which cannot be passed by any sort of cr.ift, except in 
spring after the dibucle, and in the latter part of au- 
tumn. Works were begun in 1833 for obviating these 
obstractlons, on object of vast importance to S. Russia ; 
but we have not learned what has been their suc- 
cess. What is called the bar of the Diiicpr lies about 
16 m. below Kherson, and between it and the town the 
water is shallow, and the channel encumliered with 
shifting sands. There are valuable fibherics below 
Kherson, and in other parts of the river. (See Kherson ; 
see also, Hagemehter*s Report on the Stack Sea, p. 69., 
English trans.) 

DNIESTR (the Tyros ox Danosfrr of the ancients), a 
largo river of S.K. Europe. It has its source in the Car- 
pathian mountains in Gallicia, and, flowing in a 8.S.E. 
direction along the K. frontier of Ressarabla, falls into 
the Black Sea between Ovidiopol and Akerinan, alter a 
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coune of About fiOO m. It hoi no Tory contlderable 
afluenU, and, being in moat parti shallow and nqiid, it is 
of little sen^ to internal navlf^Ion, except during 


D^DOHA, a town of Ej^rus, ftnous in antiquity 
for itf bdngithe leatof an oracleof Jupiter, the ^st 
andent in Greece, and second only to that of Delphi in 
cdehrity and Importance. It appears to have been 
iostituted by emigrants flrom Egypt ; at least this is 
the opinion of Herodotus, and seems to carry with it the 
greatest probability. (Lib. il. H 52— M.) The temple 
was enriched tw vast numbers of costly statues and 
other oflbrings, presented by the states and individuals 
who had consulted the oracle. Adioining the temple 
was a grove sacred to Jupiter ; and in it was a divine or 
prophetic ook,by which the responses of the god were 
sometimes manifested 1 The imposture carried on hero 
was, in fact, even more gross and glaring than at 
Delphi. There the priests framed a response from the 
ravings of the Fythia; but at Dodona the priestess went 
into the sacred rarest, and listening to tlie cooing of the 
doves, or the rustling of the leaves or branches of the 
sacred tree, drew thence her auguries 1 Sometimes she 
deduced them flrom the sounds emitted by the clashing 
of coiqier basins hung round the temple, and from those 
omitted by a braxen vessel placed on the top of a 
column, and struck Ira the figure of a child put In 
motion by the wind I The responses, in ordinary esues, 
were, of course, characterised by the usual ambiguity, 
so that let the event be what it might, the credit of the 
oracle should be preserved ; but here, as at Delphi sind 
elsewhere, a rich or powerful individual had lltue dlfii> 
culty in getting such an answer as he wished for. (See 
Jncient Universal History^ x. 67., 8vo. ed. ; Voyage 
D'AnacharsiSt cap. 36., &c.) 

The site of this famous oracle is now matter of dis- 
pute among tlie learned. It is fixed by some at Pro- 
topapas, near the lake Labchistas, 12 m. N.N.W. Yan- 
nina : but others place it a good deal nearer the roast. 

DOHUO itwofroniiers)t an ini. town of Hindostan, on 
the boundary of Malwah and Gtfirat ; Holcar's dom. ; 
lat.>23^ N., long. 74^ 20' E. It is of some sixe, wril 

built, and well supplied with grain and water ; is much 
firequentod by traders, being on the high road between 
Upper Hindostan and the Gulph of Cambay ^ and com- 
mands the principal pass into Gifirat from the N.E. It 
has a fort said to nave been built by Aurungxebe# 

DOL,atown of France, d^p. lllc-et-Vilaino, cap. cant., 
on an eminence among marshes which have been dried, 
and are very fertile ; 13 m. S.E. St. Malo, and 3(Tm. N. 
Rennes. Fop. 3,990. It is surrounded by walls and 
ditches, the remains of its old fortifications : it having for- 
merly been a bulwark of Brittany against the invasions of 
the Normans. The glacis of the ramparts has recently 
been converted into a fine promenade. It is ill built, and 
has but one tolerable street ; but its cathedral is one of 
the largest and finest in the prov. Dol was a bishopric 
as early as the 6th century. {Hugo, lUe-et-Vilainc ; \ 
Guide du Voyageur.) 

DOLE, a town of France, di^p. Jura, cap. arrond., ' 
finely situated at the foot of a hill planted with vines, on 
thexDouhs, and on the canal between the Rhone and 
Rhine ; 28 m. N. Lons-lc-Saulnier. Pop. {ex rant.) 
7,843. Streets narrow, crooked, and dirty; and the 
houses heavy and irregular.* It was formerly fortified, 
but its defences have been long since destroyed. Its 
chief public buildings are the cathedral, with a large 
square tower and threo lofty naves, supported by enor- 
mous columns ; the new prison, H^UDieu, general lios- 
pital, tower of Vergy, hall of Justice, barracks, the old 
college of the Jesuits, theatre, Ac. The bridge over the 
Doubs, and the port on the canal, are also worthy of no- 
tice. DMe has. also, several Roman remains, inclu- 
ding those of an amphitheatre, some aqueducts, and 
part of the superb Roman road leading irom Lyona^tj 
the banks of the Rhine. It is the seat of tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction, and of commerce ; has a dipit.de, 
mendiciitt qn orphan asylum, a communal college, a gra* 
tuitous school of design, painting, &c., schools of gcome- 
try and music, a public library with 6,000 vols., and a 
society of agriculture ; it has also, manufactures of straw- 
hats, leather, chemical products, and agricultural imple- 
ments ; and a considerable trade in agricultural produce. 
DAle is very ancient : in the 12tb century it became the 
occasional residence of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
and in 1422 hod a pari, and university of its own« In 
1479 it was taken by the troops o£ Irauis XI., when most 
of Its buildings were destroyed or damaged, and many of 
the inhab. put to the sword- It subsequently caraeii into 
the pouession of the Spaniards, and being rebuilt! by 
Charles V., many of its houses preserve the Spanish 
style of architecture. Ultimately it was united to France, 
tn the reign of Louis XIV. (Jxstfo, art. Jura j Gui^ w 
Voyageur, 1837.) 
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DOLGELLY or DOLOELLBU, a town of North 
Wales, CO. Merioneth, on the MynaclK at the foot of 
Cader-ldrii, 46 m..W# Shrewsbuiy. The par. of Dol- 


co. hall, erected in 1825, and a church with a handsome 
tower and large nave. The co. gaol, situated outside the 
town, was built in 1811, at an expense of 5,000f. This 
town has long been noted for the manufacture of a coarse 
woollen fabric, called webs, principally shipped for Ame- 
rica. Webs were formerly made in dlfierent parts of 
Montgomeryshire, but the manufacture id now entirely 
confined to this town and neighbourhood. Weavers earn 
about 9«. a week. The name of the town is derived 
flrom its situation in a dale, abundant in haxels. 

DOLLAR, a villai^ of Scotland, co. Clackmannan, 
12 m. E. by N. Stirling. Pop. fluctuating, but may be 
estimated at 600. It acquires its only Importance from 
the erection and endowment of an academy by a Mr. 
M'Nab, a native of the place. The academy, a 
beautiful Grecian building, was erected in 1819. The 
branches at present taught in it, in addition to Eng- 
lish, writing, arithmetic, and geography, are drawing, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy, French, Italian, 
and German, Latin, Greek, and the Oriental languages. 
An infant and a female school are attached to the in- 
stitution ; and a library. The session commences on 
Oct. 1., and terminates on the third Wednesday of Au- 
gust. The acailemy has not been so successful as might 
reasonably have been expected. This is sup^ioscd to re- 
sult fl’om the nature of its management, the minister and 
kirk-session of tlie parish being its only patrons and go- 
vernors, — an arrangement which vests the entire con- 
trouF over it in the minister, the elders, or other mem- 
bers of the kirk-session, being appointed by him, and 
not subject to any public responsibility. 

DOMINGO (ST.). A'cHayti. 

DOMINICA, one of the Windward Islands in the 
W. Indies, belonging to Great Britain, situated between 
the islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique, 28 m. from 
either ; in lat. 15° 12' to 15° 36' N., and long. 61° 17' 
to 61° 32' W. Length, N. to S., about 29 m.; greatest 
breadth 16 m. : area 186,436 acres. Pop. 18,830. At the 
last registration tlicre were 14,384 slaves ; on the eman- 
cipation of which the planters received the sum of 
275J)23/. 135., being at the rate of 19/. 35. 7d. for each 
slave. It is the most elevated of the lesser Antilles, and 
contains many high and rugged hiBs, interspersed with 
fertile and well-watered valleys. The soil is, however, 
generally very light, and more fitted for the growth of 
cotfee tlian of sugar. Maixe, cotton, cocoa, and tobacco 
are amongst the other staples. The higher parts pro- 
duce abund.'ince of rose and other woods used in cabinet- 
making. Hogs, poultry, and game are plentiful : the 
fisheries on the coast are very productive •, and bees, sup- 
posed to have been introduced from Europe, abound in 
a wild state. The island bears unequivocal marks of vol- 
canic action, and sulphur is found in great plenty. The 
principal imports into the United Kingdom, in 1835, 
1837, and 1838, have been as follows : — 


geuy comprises 870 acres, and had, in 1881, a pop. or 
4,087, of which the town had about 2,300. It is very ir- 
regularly built, but has some good houses ; a bridge over 
the river, built in 1688. but repaired some years ago ; a 


Sugar, unrelinetl 
Hum 

Mulasaea 

CufTee - - 

Cocoa 

Arrowroot 

1835. 

1837. 

' 33,'724‘cwU.“ 
9,543 galls. 
3,961 cwts. 
248,175 lbs. 
1,916 . 
.5,217 — 

1638. 

cwta. 
7.308 galli. 
V,7UU cwts. 
112,557 lbs. 

685 — 
3,162 _ 

48,290 cwts. 
17.010 galls. 
7A93 rwu. 
383/)231bB. 
1,054 

2,267 — 



The total value of the exports flrom the colony in 1836 
was 78,282/. ; of imports in the same year, 68,077/. 169 
vessels, burden 5,961 tons, entered, and 170, burden 6,548 
tons, left the ports of Dominica in 1836. The island is 
deficient in good harbours ; that of Roseau on the W., 
and Prince Rupert’s Bay on the N., coast, are the only 
tolerable ones. Roseau imd St. Joseph are the principal 
towns. Dominica was discovered by Columbus In 1493, 
ced^ to England by France In 1763, retaken by the 
French in 1778, but restored at the peace of 1783. {Pari, 
J/flwr/5, 1886—1838; D/c/.G«togr.) 

DOMREMY LA PUCELl-E, a small village of 
France, dt'p. Vosges, 7'm. N. NeufehAteau : celebrated 
as the birth-place and original residence or the fiunous 
Joan of Arc, bom here in 1412. The house once in. 
habited by the heroine is still extant. It has been 
purchased by government, and is preserved with a 
Kind of religious care and veneration. O|mosite to it, in 
1820, a handsome monument, lurmouutcir by a colossal 
bust of Joan, and bearing an appropriate inscription, was 
erected ta her memory by the dcp. ; and at the same 
time, a school of mutual instruction for young girls wax 
founded in the village. This village also gave wth to a 
female of a very different character flrom Joau, Madame 
Dubarry, the mistress of Louis XV. {Hugo, Vosges.) 

DON (the mt.Tanaisi, a large and celebrated river of 
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Jlusaia in HSurope. It rises in the distr. of Eplfiin, In the go- ^ 
Teniment of Tula ; and passing by the town of Lebedian, * 
flows S. to Voronege and Kalitva ; it then turns to the B., 
till, at Katchalinsk, it approaches within about 36 m.of the 
Wolgn ; here it takes a W. S.W. direction, which it pur- 
sues till it fails, by various mouths, into the N.E. comer of 
the Sea of Azofl; a little below the town of the same name. 
Altogether, its course, which is very circuitous, may be 
about 1,000 m. Principal affluents, Donets, Sosna, Vorona, 
Medveditza, &c. Its turbid and unwholesome waters are 
well stocked with fish. Its mouths are so encumbered 
with sand banks that they only admit of being entered by 
flat-bottomed vessels drawing from 5 to 6 ft. water ; and 
in summer it is in most parts so very shallow that it is 
of little consequence as a channel of internal navigation, 
except during spring and autumn, when the products of 
the various provinces it traverses are brought down to 
llostof, Nakhitchevan, and Taganrpg. {Hagemeister on 
the Commerce of the Black Sea, p. 30., English trans.) 
Peter the Cireat projected a canal between the Don and 
the Wolga, where they approach nearest to each other ; 
but, pwing to the difllriilty of the ground, it has not yet 
been accomplished. The former is, however, connected 
near its source by a canal with the Oka, an affluent of 
the Wolga, and, consequently', by a very circuitous course 
with the latter. Europe is now generally and properly 
extended, on the S., to the ridge of the Caucasus ; but 
in antiquity the Don {Tanats) was hold, during the latter 
part of its course, to be the line of demarcation between 
Europe and Asia. Lucan notices this circumstance, .as 
follows : — 


Khipwo Tanais divisnl noinina niundl 
Impoault riplH, AsiiBque vt terminuK Idem 
Kuropie, mediip dlrimens confinla terra*, 

Nunc hunc, nunc Ilium, qua flectltur ampllat orbem.** 

ill. Hn. Vtti. 

DONAGHADEE, a sea-port town of Ireland, co. 
Down, prov. Ulster, on the nearest point of the coast to 
Portpatrick, in Scotland, from which it bears S.W., dis- 
tant 22 m. Pop. in 1H3I, 2,086; pop. of par. in 1834, 
S.O-W ; of whom .'i.'W were of the estab. church, 7,217 Prot. 
diss., and 284 Jloin. Cath. The town is built like a 
crescent, on one side of the harbour, wliich has been 
much improved by a new pier carried out so as to have a 
deptli of 16 ft. at low water, and having a lighthouse at 
its extremity. The ]iar. churcii is an ancient cruciform 
structure ; and tiierc are two meeting-houses for Presby- 
teri.ms, and one for Methodists, an infirmary, and a dis- 
{Mmsary. A manor court, with jurisdiction to ttie amount 
of 20/., is held in the court-house, as arc a court Icet 
annually, and petty sessions every Wednesday. The 
constabulary and coast-guard have stations here. The 
embroidering of muslin is carried on to a considerable 
extent, and there arc numerous flax-mills in the neigh- 
bourhood. The pobt-oflice revenue, in 1830, was 217/.; 
in 1836, 2.36/. The port is a creek to Uelfiist, and a steam- 
packet station foi steamers to Portpatrick, the voyage 
being usually made in less th.'in three hours. In 18.36 the 
value of tlic ex]>orts, chiefly live c.'ittlc and potatoes, was 
62,484/. ; of the imports, chiefly coal, culm, and herrings, 
7,570/. 

DONCASTER, a handsome corporate and market 
town of England, W. riding co. York, on the Don, which, 
including a branch called the Cheswold, is crossed by 
two fine stone bridges, 162 m. N.N.W. London, and 36 
m. S. by W. York. Pop. in 1821, 8,544 ; 1831, 10,801. 
The town, which is approached from the S. by a inagnU 
ficent range of elm trees, is cxtri*mely well built, and 
the High Street, extending .ibout a mile on the Great 
N. Road, has a remarkably fine appearance. It is a 
place of much importance botli in its civil imd ecclesias- 
tical character, through the whole period of our national 
history. At the point wheru the town now stands, one 
of the great Roman highways crossed the river. This 
road connected two great stations, Idncoln and York ; 
and was an improved British track- w.ay, used for a com- 
munication between Linctilnshire and the interior of the 
Brigantian territory. It is the station Danwn in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. In the middle ages, it had a 
convent of Carmelites and White Friars ; and received 
the grant of a charter from Rich.ird 1. The property 
belonging to the corporation of Doncaster amounts to 
nearly !),0(M1/. a year. During the old corporation it was 
greater. But that body having incurred a debt of above 
100,000/., the new municipal body sold the Uossington es- 
tate to James Brown, Esq. of T.ecds, fur the sura of 92,500/. 
to pay.ofl’the debt. ; the purchase was completed in 1839. 
The Income is principally expended on objects of public 
utility, as the paving, lighting, cleaning, and watching of 
the town, and supplying it with water; the support of 
educational and charitable institutinns ; with the erection 
of buildings for the purposes of public utility and amuse- 
ment, md the attraction of visitors. These give to Don- 
caster advantages seldom presented in provincial towns, 
and make it a desirable place of residence for persons of 
limited incomes. The par. churcli, dedicated to St. 


George, is a large imposing structure. In part very ancient, 
with a bcautiflil square tower 140 ft. high. There is ano- 
ther church, built within these few years, by bequest from 
a private gentleman, John Jarratt, Esq., a native of the 
town, at an expense of 13,0( 0/. ‘The Wcslcyans, Primi- 
tive Methodists, Unitarians, Independents, Quakers, and 
Catholics have also places of worship. Exclusive of the 
churches and chapels, the prlnci)ia1 public buildings are^ 
the mansion-house, a handsome structure, erected in 
1744, but improved in 1800 ; the town-hall, where the 

e ublic business of the town is transacted, and public meet- 
igs held ; the theatre, gaol, public library, and news- 
room, lyceum,&c., with the splendid betting-room, 90 ft. 
in length, which, except during the races, is used for con- 
certs, lectures, exhibitions, &c. The old town-cross having 
been taken down, an elegant new cross has been erected 
in a commanding situation at the south entrance, which 
is approached by large gravel paths. Among the educa- 
tional institutions arc a grammar-school for the sons 
of freemen, supported by the corporation ; a national 
school, a Britisn school, and Sunday-schools, supported 
by subscription. Of the charitable institutions the prin- 
cmal are, St. Thomas’s Hospital, founded in 1688, by 
Thos. Ellis, for decayed housekeepers, with a revenue in 
lands, &c. of about 360/. a year ; Kay’s and Jarratt’s 
charities; a dispens.'iry, and sundry minor charities. 
The Yorkshire Institution for deaf and dumb, a flourish- 
ing charity, is situated adjoining the xace-ground ; and 
the workhouse fur the Doncaster union is near the 
town. There arc two weekly newspapers, advocating 
whig and toryprinclples ; and it is a polling place at elec- 
tions for the W. riding. Under the Municipal Act, the 
town is divided into 3 wards, and has 2 aldermen and 6 
councillors for each. 

Doncaster is not a manufacturing town, but it has a 
large flax-mill, and somp small iron-foundries ; a large 
water corn-mill on the Don bridge, and a steam corn- 
mill oil the oi>i>usite bank. It is in the centre of a rich, 
populous, ami highly cultivated district, possesses ele- 
gant shops, and has an extensive retail trade. Its corn- 
markets, lield once a week, its wool-markets flrom Juno 
to August, and its four thirs, are extremely well attended, 
especially the corn markets. The Don is navigable as 
far ns Sheffield by vessels of .50 tons burden. Doncaster 
used to derive considerable advantage from Its situation 
on the Gre.*!! N. Ro.id, and the number of travellers, 
by coaching and posting, passing through it. But since 
tiie rnK*ning of the railway from London to Manchester 
and Preston, this source of emolument has been greatly 
diminished. The plan, however, of opening a railway 
from Doncaster to the North Midland, will give an 
addiUiinal impetus to the town, and more than compen- 
sate for the loss of the Great N. Road. 

Doncaster is principally indebted for its celebrity to its 
matchless races, and the deservedly high station whicii 
they hold in the sporting world. The races were esta- 
blished in 1703. and from a small lK>ginning have become 
almost unrivalled: they are held in September, and 
have been zealously patronised by the corporation, 
the surrounding nobility and gentry, and the first names 
in turf annals. In 1776, the famous St. Lcgcr stakes 
were estalilished, by Colonel St. Lcgcr, who resided 
at Fort Hill, near the town : hence their name. The 
first race was won by the Marquess of Rockingham; 
and the list of ivinners includes the finest horses that 
have been bred in England. The race-course, about 
1 m. S.E. from the town, adjoining the Great N. Road is, 
in every respect, one of the finest in the kingdom. The 
course, nearly 2 m., is railed round : it is ornamented with 
a magnificent grand stand, for the accommodation of the 
principal company ; the noblemen’s stand, the stewards' 
or judge’s stand, commodious booths, minor stands, rub. 
bing houses, &c. Tiie interest excited by these races is 
quite extraordinary ; they attract visitors from ail parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and even from foreign 
countries; and nowhere, perhaps, is there to be seen 
such a diMuliiy of magnificent equipages, beauty, and 
faslilon. sole and convenient accommodations are pro- 
vided for tdl classes ; the management is of the best 
order ; and the scene truly splendid — {Hunter's Dean- 
ery s Dtbdiu's Tour; Allen's Yorkshire; Baines's Di- 
rect.; Municipal Reports; and Private Irformation.) 

DONEGAL, a co. of Ireland, prov. Ulster, of which 
it forms the N. W. portion ; having N. and W. the At- 
lantic, E. the counties of Tyrone and Londonderry, and 
S. Fermanagh and Donegal Bay. Area, 1,165,107 imp. 
acres, of which 641,371 are mountainous and bog. It is 
deeply indented by bays and arms of the sea ; and its 
surface is, in must parts rugged, mountainous, and 
dreary. It has, however, some extensive tracts of good 
level land, which, under good management, would be 
exceedingly productive. Climate very wet, and unfa- 
vourable for the ripening of grain. Property in very 
large estates, but some of them are lot on interminable 
leases ; farms of various sizes, in the low grounds ftom 8 
to 30 acres ; in the mountainous districts from 30 to .500 
Fartnersbip leases common, but on the decline 
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AgrieattiiK fn the wortt poMible ftste. Fotatoei, o«tf * 
and flas the prtndpal crops ; the first beiiig the main 
dependence of the farmer. More work is done with the 
ktff or spade than with the plough. Average rmt of 
land 6s. an acre, being the lowest of any In Ireland. 
Bulk of the iieople very badly off: English little spoken 
in some districts. The linen manufacture was widely 
dimis^, but it is on the decline. Fishing carried on to 
some extent in some of the bays along the coast. The 
barony of Innlshowcn, famous for its smuggled whisky, 
occupies the N.E. portion of this co. between Lough 
Foyle and Lough Swiliy. Donegal has 5 baronies, and 
42 parishes ; and returns 2 mem. to the H. of C., both for 
the CO. Registered electors in 1H3B-S9,1,A40. In 1831, this 
co. had 00,171 inhab. houses, 02,739 families, and 289,1^ 
individuals, of whom 141,845 were males, and 147,304 
females. 

DONERAILE, an inland town o€ Ireland, co. Cork, 
prov. Munster, on the Awbeg, an affluent of the Black- 
water, 64 m. N.N.B. Malone, and 23 m. N. by W. Cork. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,602; pop. of par. in 1884, 8,308, of 
whom 418 were of the cstab. church and 7,899 Rom.Cath. 
It consists of a long street, in which arc the par. church, 
a spacious Rom. Cath. chapel, a nunnery, market-house, 
and dispensary. Kilcolman Castle, in the vicinity, was 
home time the residence of Spencer, the poet. The 
town, though not incorporated, sent 2 mems. to the Irish 
H. of C., but was disfranchised at the Union. Markets 
on Saturdays, and friirs on Aug. 12. and Nov. 12. It is a 
constabulary station. Post-office revenue in 1830, 261f. ; 
in 1836, 27&. 

DONGOLA, a prov. of Upper Nubia, consisting of 
that portion of the valley of the Nile which lies between 
IRC’ and 19° 3(/ N, lat., bounded on the N. by Mahass, 
and on the S. by the country of the Sheygya negroes ; 
but, like all the fertile districts rescued from the sur- 
rounding deserts hy the inundations of the N lie, Dongola 
is extremely narrow, only in one instance exceeding 3 m. 
in breadth. 

The Nile, which enters this prov. at about 180 IR*, 
near Korti, flows at first in a S. direction, but, imme- 
diately taking a circular bend to the W. and N., traverses 
the rest of Dongola parallel to its former course, and 
with but trifling deviations continues to follow the same 
Wne down to the Egyptian Delta. The widest portion 
is that nearest its first entrance into Dongola ; and at 

high Nile ** the Rel, or low lands of the prov., arc sub- 
ject to inundations smilar to those of Lower Egypt. I 
The river makes its exit into tlie Nubian prov. of 
Mahass, at the island of Tiimbos, whose rocky and 
rugged surface forms the third cataract, in lat. 19°3(K. 
nVaddington's Visit to some parts qf Ethiopia^ p. 40. ; 
EurckhardVs Nuhia^ p. 66. ; Map qf Nubia in Arrow- 
smith’s Atlas.) Navigation Is exceedingly difficult in 
this part of the Nile, for, besides a strong current which 
the upward voyager has to contend against, the bed is 
shallow and bristles with rocks. (Narrative qf Ismael 
Pacha’s Etpedition to HongtAa and Senaar^ by an 
American in the service qfthc Pachas passim.) 

The ffiownfaf'ns of Dongola arc a continuation of the 
same chains which, with slight Inten uptions, accompany 
both sides of the Nile durliw its whole course ; perhaps 
the most extensive of these intervals occurs here at the 
Immense and fertile Dongolose plain, which forms the 
exception to the otherwise narrow breadth of the prov. 
A large, solitary hill, about 4 m. E. of the river, called 
Mount Arambo (many-coloured, or chnmclion),ha8 from 
time immemorial marked the boundary between Mahass 
and Dongola. The great plain then intervenes, and the 
mountains rc-commoncc near New Dongola, and stretch 
beside the river without Airthcr interruption to the S. 
frontier ; those on the E. bank being by far the most 
considerable. Here the mountains are 2 hours’ journey 
ill breadth, reach dose to the river, and form a natural 
boundary to Sheygya. Granite and sandstone are the 
chief components of these hills. (fVaddington and 
Ilanbury, p. 61.; Burckhardt’s Journey in Nubia, p. 
68 .) 

'Die Valley qfthe Nffe lies for the most part in this 
district, on the W, bank ; for the sands of the desert, 
encroaching close upon the water’s opposite edge, 
render the B. side barren and unproductive, while the 
more fhvoured district has generally a harder surface. 
S. of the town of Hasinek commences the great plain of 
Dongola, called Wady Jarjar, which can hardly be ex- 
ceed in richness and fertility. At the period of the 
inundation it presents a watery surface of from 12 to 
15m. In breadtn {Burekhardt, p. 66.); while at low Nile, 
the liver, bursting from its banks through small channels, ! 
srems as if It had divided itself Into natural canals to 
irrigate as much ground as possible, and save man the i 
trouble of euUlvalton. ( Wcmination, p . 43. ) This plain 
is covered with acacia trees as far as the ^e can reach. I 
Furtlier S. the mountains contract the vafley, whidi to j 
Wady Hennowah is fertile and separated into well-culti- j 
vatod iwtches by rows of acacias. Ruins of towns and i 
toiabs of Moslem sidnis are frequently met with in this j 



ovwgrowii with trees, amongst which cottages are thickly 
and Irregularly strewed for some distance along the 
banks of the stream. Near Ambukol, about 8 m. W. of 
it, is a waste called Haagbarlak. The superficial stratum 
here is a coarse sandstone, curious and Interesting from 
its containing many siliceous fossil trees. ** I observed,** 
says Mr. Holroyd (Journal qf the Royal Geog. Soc. ix. 
264.), ** five or six, the largest of which, situated twenty 
minutes* walk from the river, is 51 ft. in length, and 20 in. 
in diameter at its largest extremity. It is partially 
buried in the sand. The peasantry splinter off frag- 
ments, and use them for gun-flints and to strike a 
light.** 

None of the islands with which the river is studded in 
its course through. Dongola is so celebrated as Argo, 
situated above the island of Tumbos, and a large granito 
rock called Hadjar-el-Dahab (the golden stone). Argo 
is upwards of 30 m. long, and is one of the most beauti- 
ful islands that spring up from the bed of the Nile. The 
scenery is highly picturesque, principally composed of 
small plains eiiclosixl by rows of sycamore trees. Several 
remains of antiquity are strewed over the island ; the 
most remarkable of which are two colossal statues cut 
in gTOT granite, the headless form of a female sculpturetl 
out of black granite, and the figure of four hippopotami 
standing side by side. The colossi are broken into frag- 
ments, lying close together, and ** really look as white 
and clear, and as free from the injuries of time, as if 
they wore now fresh from the hand of the sculptor.’* 
(Waddington, p. 46.) A peculiar brted of musquitoes, 
not BO large nor so noisy as others, annoy the inhaii. 
of Argo. Several other islands occur at short inter 
vals, among which may be enumerated Sodgan, Tan- 
ge* , and Gurfik, as tlie most important and fertile. At 
the island of Gartooni near Ambukol, the Dougolcse 
country ceases. 

'I'he Umns and villages arc tbickl/ scattered along the 
margins of the Nile, most frcauently on the E. bank. 
The first of any consequence is *he town nf llannuk, 
opposite the isle of Tumbos, where the cotton plant is 
said to be productively cultivated. But by far the most 
important is Markka!), or New Dongola (situated, ac- 
cording to Linant, in 19° 7* 30" N. hat., and 29° M' 35" 
E. long.; but placed by Kuppel* In lat. 19° 10' 19", 
and long. 30° 22' I.V' E.), the present no* of which has 
been estimated at 6,000, including 100 Copts. The b.*isaar 
is daily increasing, and is supplied from Cairo with 
shoes, printed cottons, calicoes, sugar, rice, cloth, hard- 
ware, &c . ; but, on account of e heavy dutv levied U{K)n 
all articles of consumption, they are four times the prico 
that they a" ‘ in Cairo. Dongola boasts of a coffuc-houso 
and a manufactory for intligo ; the government is also 
building baths. The thermometer on Christmiis-day, 
■1836, stood in the shade, at 2 P. M.,«t H6°, and at 8 p. m. 
at 80°. (Journal Geog. Soc. lx. 164.) Pro(ierty is valued 
according to the number of water-wheels an individual 
possesses, and he is taxed accordingly. (Burckhardt's 
Nubia, p. 66.) Tlie chief places from New to Old Don- 
^la, are the dilapidated town of Handek, Basleyn, and 
Rodohol ; between wliich numerous villages intervene, 
many of them in ruing. Tonga, or Old Dongola, the 
cap. of wnat was once a powerful Christian kingdom, is 
now a miserable ruin, situated on a rock which slopes 
down to tlic water’s edge ; it is covered with Sana, a 
large mass of which has evidently buried the centre of 
the town, and divided the remains into two sections; the 
S. part only is inhabited oy rbout 300 persons. The 
sand is of a bright yellow colour, and has accumulated in 
such quantities that its surface is level with the roofs nf 
many of the houses, the only entrance to which is 
through the ceilings of the rooms. (Geog. Journal, ix. 
164.) There is a mosque, on rather an elevated site, 
which commands a good view of the surrounding country. 
This consists principally of drifted sand, with at raro 
intervals a few feet of cultivable soil. Ambukol, the 
last Dongolese town, is one of little Importance. 

Dongola is now an appendage to the Turkish pachalic 
of Egypt, together with Lower Nubia, which territories 
have been thus appropriated by the victorious arms of 
Mehemet Ali Pacha. It was formerly one of the nu- 
merous kingdoms divided between the Sheygya Arabs, 
amongst whom, at their expulsion from Egypt, the Mame- 
lukes sought refuge. The fugitives, however, had scarcely 
been a month at Argo, when, upon some slight pretext, 
they murdered their benefactor, the Sheygya ku^, and 
spread themselves over the country, estabushing a go- 
vernment of their own at New Dongola. The pacha of 
Egypt, upon pretence of punishing this breach of justice 
and hospitality, sent an expediuon into the countnr, 
and, meeting with little resistance, took possession of it, 
which he has quietly retained ever since 1820. WBunA- 
hardVs Nssbia, p.fo.; Quarterly Review, xxvil. 217.) 
The people possess the same characteristics as the rest 
of their countrymen (see N rsi A), except that they are un- 
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ilsually *' dirty, idle, and ferocioui" (Narrative vf hmael 
Pachas Expedition, p. 189.) ; but they are also, in com- 
mun with their neighbours, extremely hospitable. Mr. 
Waddlnrtoii describes the women as ugly in person, and 
unrein iiiTno in conversation and manners: they wear 
scarcely any clothing. 

'i'he Dongoicse horse must not bo passed orcr here 
without particular notice ; though the natural history 
of this region most be sought for in the art. Noiiia. This 
animal, so celebrated all over the East, possesses tlie 
lieauty of the finest Arabian breeds, with greater size 
and more bone. The mares arc seldom ridden, and the 
stallions fetch a high price ; from five to ten slaves being 
the value usiiallv given fur them Most of them arc fed 
for teu months In the year on little else than straw, and 
in spring upon green crops of barley. (BurckhardfsNu^ 
bia, p. rit.) 

DONOEEW, an ini. town of the Blrmesc empire, 
Pegu, on the E. arm of the Ifrawadi. 50 m. N.W. Kan- 
goon ; lat. 17^ N., long. 95** 55' E. In 1825, its stockade 

extended for nearly a mile along the bank of the river : 
in 1827, the British embassy found this place considerably 
enlarg^ and strengthened. It is noted for the action, in 
the first named year, in which Bundoola, the Birmese 
leader, was killed by a stray bomb. (HamiUon*s E. I. 
Oaz.) 

DOONGURFOOR, an ini. town of Hindustan, prov. 
Giyrat, cap. of a small Rajpoot principality under British 
protection, 82 m. N.E. Ahmedabad ; lat. 23^ 54' N., 
long. Ti° 50' E. liittle is recorded respecting this town 
or its territory ; the mounds enclosing the Doongurpoor 
hike arc said to bo built of solid blocks of marble. The 
rapihs are acknowledged to be the senior branch of the 
reigning sovereigns of Odeypoor ; the majority of their 
subjects are Bheels. Bands of Arabs and Sindies, pre* 
viously in the service of the rajah, harassed and laid wa.<$te 
this district, till a stop was put to their ravages by the 
British to whom a small tribute is now paid. The 
country is fast recovering froni the eifects of war and 
desolation . in 1824 tlu gross revenues amounted to 
24,3.58/. (ilamtlloas E. /. Gax.) 

DOOSHAK, a town of Persia, prov. .Sci8tan,*of which 
it is the cap. near the ilclinuiib, and about 50 m. E. 
from Zurrah. h.t. 31'^ 8' N., lo ig. 63° 10* E. The mo- 
dern city IS small and comp xt, but the ruins cover a vast 
extent of ground. It is populous, har a good bazaar, and 
the inhab., wlio dress in the Persian manner, have a 
mon* civilised appe.UMiice tlian the other natives of Seis- 
tan. 'J’he co. iitiy in tin* vicinity is open, well-cultivated, 
and produces whc'.d and barley in sufficient qu.'intitlcs to 
be exported to IK iai: the pabture*:u is also good and 
abunaant. Us ruins show that it was former' v of much 
gri‘citer extent than at present ; ard is supoob.. J by Mr. 
Kinneir, to whom we arc indebted for t.iesc particu- 
lars, to be identical with tlic Zarangaof Ptolemy. (Me- 
wotr (tf Persian Eni^'U'C^ 191.' 

DOli CHESTER, a pari. bur. and town of England, 
cap. CO. Dorset, div. l)orchestcr, hund Cggcscombe, on a 
gentle elevation adjoining the Ernme, 1 15 m. S.W. by W. 
London. l*op. of old bor. In 1831, 2,802 ; but the existing 
pari, bor., the limits of which were enlarged by the 
Boundary Act, so as to include the suburb « f Fordington 
and some additional tenements, had, in 1831, a pop. of 
4,940. — (Boundary Report.) The town consists chiefly 
of 3 wide streets, diverg* 'g from a central area, in the 
direction of the lines of road to London, Exeter, and 
Weymouth. It is well built, partially paved, and lighted 
with gas ; ancT is very clean. *' Its appearance is highly 
favourable to itv respectability ; and therd* is almost a 
total want of the poorer sort of 1 uses, the lower classes 
of inhabitants being conb.ied chiefly to Fordington.'* 
(Ibid.) It is more than two thirds surrounded by 
a lino avenue, commanding ext 'isive and diversified 
views. Fordington Field, on unincloscd tract of fertile 
land, 7 m. in clrc., adjoins the town on the S.: it is 
partly arable, partly pasture, and held on lives from the 
duchy of Cornwall. There are 3 churches, — 2 modern, 
on ancient sites, and 1 old, w'ith many curious monuments 
and a lofty pinnacled tower ; 4 dissenting chapejs a 
free grammar school, founded in 1579, with 2 exhibitions 
to St. John's Coll., Cambridge, and one to either univer- 
sity ; anothpf charity school, for 5 boys ; 3 sets of alms- 
houses ; a small thc^re • a town-half built in 1791, with 
a market place under it ; a shire hall, in which the county 
assises and quarter sessions are held, and a county gaol 
nnH house of coiTection, built on Howard’s plan, at an 
expense of above 16,009/., and occupying the site of the 
ancient castle. There are large barracks in the vicinity. 
Market, Sat. and Wed. Fairs, Candlemas day. Trinity 
Monday, St. John’s day, St James’s day. These are large 
sheep and lamb fairs } large flocks of a valuable breed, 
named from the place, being kept on the extensive sheep 
walks of the vicinity. Formerly the town was a consi- 
derable Mat of the woollen manufacture ; but at piesent 
its chief TOpendence is on commercial business, and traveL 
lers passing through it. It has breweries noted for the su- 
peHority of their ale ; and there arc annual races in Sep- 
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tember. Dorchester has returned 2 inems. to the II. of 
C. from the 21st Edw. I. I’reviously to the Reform Act, 
the franchise was confined to inhabitants of the bor. 
paying to church and poor In respect of their person^ 
estates, and to such persons as paid to church and poor 
in respmt of their red estates within the bor. Reglstcreil 
electors In 1837-38, 397. Under the Municipal Act it is 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors: its muni, 
cipal limits coincide with the pari. ones. It is the place 
where the 3 co. mems. are nominated and returned. 

Dorchester was one of the principal stations of the 
Romans in England. It was called by them Dumovaria 
and Duniunit and has still to boast of many interesting 
relics of its Roman masters. 7'hcy had surrounded it 
with a wall and a fosse ; part of the former having been 
standing so late as 1802, and "great part” of it was 
sbmding in 1775, when visited by Stukely. Maiden 
Castle, about I mile S.W. of the town, is also sup- 
posed to have been constructed by the Romans as a 
summer camp, castra a-stiva. It is an irregular ellipse, 
surrounded by double ditches and ramparts; the for- 
mer of great depth, and the latter high and steep. 
The inner area comprises about 44 acres. Pound- 
bury Castle, nearer the town, on its N.W. side, is also 
supposed to bo a Roman work; but, though of the 
same character, it is of very inferior dimensions to Mai- 
den Castle. But the most interesting Roman remain 
near Dorchester is the amphitheatre, about ^m. S.W. 
from the town, the most perfect structure of its kind in 
England. The arena, or inner floor of the amphitheatre, 
is level with the surrounding plain ; while the sloping 
sides, on which were scats for tiie spectators, and which 
are formed of masses ol chalk, rise 39 ft. above it. Us 
dimensions are very large ; the length of the longest ex- 
ternal diameter being 343^ ft., and that of the shortest 
external diameter 339^ do. : its longest internal diameter 
is 218, and its shortest 1G3 ft. When complete, it is sup- 
posed to have been capable of accoAmodating about 

13.000 s])cctaturs. In modern times, it has been occasion- 
ally used as a place of punishment ; and on one occasion, 
on a woman being burnt in the arena, 10,000 persons are 
reported to have been congregated within the ampbi- 
thefitre, to witness the horrible spectacle. It is to be re- 
gretted that this classiccil remain has not been preserved 
with due care ; and that its arena has been repeatedly 
profaneil by the plough. The assizes held at Dorchester 
In September, 1685, are famous, or rather infamous, for 
the judicial murders of Judge Jeffries. (See Beauties qf 
England and tValet — Dorsetshire ; Hutchins's History 
qf Dorsetshire^ See. s Stuketey's Jtinerariutn Curiosutn. 
p. 163., &c.) 

DORDOGNE, one of the largest dt^ps. of France, 
comprising the ancient prov. of Perigord and part of 
Guicniic, between lat. 44*^ 35' and 45° 42' N., and long. 
OP and ]<’27' E., having N. Charente and Haute Vienne, 
E. Corrdze and I.ot, S. I.ot-et- Garonne, and W. Gironde, 
C^harente, and Charente- Inffirieure. Greatest length and 
breadth, about 70 in. each. Area 915,275 hectares. Fop. 
(lH3f!) 487 ,.502. Several hill-ranges intersect Dordogne, 
those in the N. belonging to the Limousin, and those In 
the S. to the Auvergne mountain chains. The principal 
summits are in the S.E., but none is more than about 
6.50 ft. high. Chief rivers— the Dordogne, Vizere, Isle, 
Dronne, &c., all of which have a S.W. course. The 
Dordogne, resulting from the union of the rivulets Dor 
and Dngne, rises in the Mont d'Or. Fuy-dc-D6inc, flou s 
at first S.W. and a'tcrwards due W. through Correze, 
Lot, Dordogne, and Gironde, and ultimately joins the 
Garoiiiio, about 13 m. below Bordeaux, after a course of 
nearly 220 m., 167 of which are navigable. Climate 
rather damp, but upon the whole healthy : the winter and 
spring are rainy seasons ; the summer Is very dry : violent 
storms frequently occur. According to the Ojffietnl 
Tables^ there are but 46,400 hectares of rich land, prin- 
cipally ill the valleys of the Dordogne and the other 
larger streams the smaller valleys are for the most part 
narrow and unproductive, and a large portion of tlie den. 
consists of arid heaths and wastes, over which the travel- 
ler may journey for leagues without seeing a single ham- 
let. Sufficient corn is, however, grown for home consump. 
tion; principally rye, maize, and millet- 'J'he chestnut 
crops arc important, and a good deal of walnut oil is 
maae. The culture of the vine is pursued to a consider- 
able extent, the average annual produce of wine la'ing 
about 6.50,000 hectolitres. The wliite wipe of Bergerac 
is greatly esteemed, though it is mostly on the left bank 
of the Dordogne that the best white wines of the dip. are 
grown ; the right bank is more famous for its red wines. 
There are few meadows ; but in 1830 thedep. contained 

118.000 black cattle, 584,000 sheep, and 13,000 goats. 
Game is very plentiful. Iron, copper, lead, cadmium, 
manganese, coal, and lignite, arc mined; and marble, 
alabaster, granite, lithographic stone, &c., quartieil. 
Working in metals, especially In iron and steel, and the 
manufacture of paper, are the chief branches of manu- 
facturing industry. €:oarse woollens, serges, leather, 
kid gloves, earthenware, good beer, liqueurs, bnuuly. 
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blue Tltrlol, «re, however^ aIm made in tho d4p. 
Tlw|idl^« of Porigueux, and iu truffled turkeys andJ 
odier poultiy* held In tbe liigliest estimation both in 
Fnnce and other countries, and support a considerable 
trade. Dordogne Is divided into seven arrond., and mms 
7 mem. to the Ch. of Dep. Number of electors, 9, fflO. 
Chief towns, Perlgueux the cap., Bergerac, Md Sariat. 
Totol public rev. (1 881 ) 7.980,488 fr. Perlgord was from 
the 9th to the 15th century under tho jurisdiction of its 
own counts: Henry IV., a part of whose patrimony It 
was, united it to the French crown. {Hugo ; France 
PiUoreioufi s Tablet, ^e.) 

DORKING, a market-town, and par. of England, co. 
Suriw, bund. Wotton, near the Mole, and on the high 
ro^ from London to Brighton, 91 m. 8.S.W. the former. 
Area of par., 10,150 acres. Pop. of do., 4,711, of which 
the town may have near .3.000. Tho latter is finely situ- 
ated on the side of a sandstone hill, many of the houses 
having cellars excavated in the rock ; It has wide streets, 
and is a well-built, well-paved, neat country town. The 
country round is remarkably Ijeautiful ; it is well wooden!, 
and presents a succession of fine bold hills and rich val- 
leys, with a great number of fine scats. Tho church is a 
large ancient structure, and there is a good town-hall and 
some alms-houses in the vicinity. Dorking has tho 
finest breed of fowls in England ; they have six claws, 
and the capons fatten to an immense size. The custom 
of Borough Ef^lish, by which the youngest son succeeds 
to copyhold property, prevails in this manor. Market- 
day, Thursday. 

DORNOCH, a market town, and the on'y royal bur^ 
In Sutherland, Scotland, on a low sandy beach, N.E. 
coast of the Dornoch Frith, 53 m. N. Inverness. The 
sea approaches to about 150 yards of tlie town, yet does 
not confer on it the advantages of a sea-port, there being 
no harbour. Pop. ( 1 8.34 ) about 500, but supposed to have 
once been greater: inliab. houses, 109. It is a mean- 
looking town, wini many' marks of poverty and decay. 
It has no source of municipal revenue, except the customs 
levied at six annual fairs ; hut as tlicse are on tbe decline, 
the Income of the town is sufiTcring ai'cordingly. It was 
made a royal burgh by Charles I. in 1(>2K. But Dornoch 
is chiefly remarkable for its cathedral, and as having once 
been the scat of tbe bishop of Caithness. The cathedral is 
supposed to have been built by Richard Murray, bishop of 
the see, who died in 1245, and who was afierwards canon- 
ised. (Keith's Scottish Bishops, 1824, u. 209.) Tlic remains 
of the buildings are extensive and magnificent. The 
present parish church consists of three aisles of the old 
cathedral : and underneath it is the burying-nlace of the 
noble family of Sutherland. A portion of tne bishop’s 
palace serves as the county court-room and gaol. A 
monastery of RimI Friars w.*i8 founded here by Sir Patrick 
Murray, in 1271, of which the ruins have entirely dis- 
appeared. (lb. 397.) Dornoch unites with Wick, Cro- 
marty, Dingwall, Tain, and Kirkwall, in sending a mem. 
to the H. of C., and had, in 1838-39, 2.5 registered voters. 
(New Statist. Acc. of Scotland, 4 Dornoch.) 

DORPAT, or DERPT (Russ. Jourief), a town of 
Russia in Europe, gov. Riga, cap. distr., on the Einl)ach, 
and on the high road between Riga and Petersburg, 150 m. 
N.E. the former, and 170 m. S.E. the latter city; lat. 
5 gO 29* 44'' N., long. 26° 42* 19" E. Fop. about 9,500. 
The town, which Is well built. Is divided into three 
separate portions — Dorpat Proper, and the suburbs of 
Riga and Petersburg. It has a fine market-place, a 
stone bridge over the Emboch, and a c.ithedral now 
partly in ruins, but which formerly had a nave supported 
by 24 arches and surmounted by two towers. The old 
fortifications, with some of the ditches, have been con- 
verted into ornamental gardens, shrubberies, and public 
walks. It is surrounded by hills, which, as well us the 
bonks of the river, ofifor many fine points of view. 

^orpat is the seat of a university, which in 1833 had 37 
Iffofessors, and 639 students. This Institution w'as ori- 
ginally founded by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 
1939. After suffering numerous vicissitudes during the 
wars between Sweden and Russia, and having been 
removed to Pernau, it was re-established in Dorpat in 
1809 by the late emperor Alexander, in the building It 
aft presenft occupies on the site of an ancient fortress. In 
18& the university possessed a library with .57,800 vols., 
a museum of arts, on observatory with some excellent 
instruments, cabinets of physical, chemical, mineralo- 
loglcal, zoological, and pathological subjects, an ana- 
tomicM museum, a collection of agricultural models, aud 
a botanical garden containing many rare plants : it has 
attached to It an hospital, theological and philological 
seminaries, and an institute for the education of pro- 
fessors. l^ougli considered os especially belonging to 
this and the aoyacent governments, it is much resorted 
to from many other parts of Russia. Some of its pro- 
fessors are highly dlstingidshed, especially M. Struve, 
professor of astronomy. Dorpat also contains a gymna- 
sium and a normal primary school. 

TUs town is belfeved to have been founded in 1080. 
It itai ndMoquently^oken by the Teutonic knights, who 
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erected it into a bishopric in 1294. Its commerce now 
began to flourish, and at one period it ranked as one of 
the Hanse Towns. It was afterwards alternately in the 
power of the Poles, Swedes, and Russians: but the latter 
have retained possession of it slnco 1704. (Schnitxler, 
La Sussie iDict. Giog.) 

DORSET, a marlt. co. on the S. coast of England, 
having S. the British Gliannel, E. Hants, N. Wilts and 
Somerset, and W. Devonshire. Area, 643,840 acres. 
Surface beautifully diversified; climate mild and salu- 
brious, not being so rainy as in some districts more to the 
I W. Soil principally chalk, sand, gravel, and loam. The 
I vale of Blackmore, traversed by the Stour, containing 
1 170,000 acres, and some other tracts in tbe W. part of 
the co. and along the coast, are eminently fertile and 
beautiful ; but the distinguishing feature of the co. Is 
the extent of its chalky downs, depastured by large 
flocks of sheep, and round Poole Harbour tiicre are 
largo tracts of heath. Agriculture in a medium state of 
advancement ; but more improved in the E. than in the 
W. districts. Hemp aud flax are a good deal grown, but 
less now than formerly. Water meadows extensive, and 
their management well understood. The greater part 
of the CO. is in grass. I'here are some very large dairies ; 
they arc not generally looked after by the farmers, but 
let, at BO much per cow, to dairymen, many of wliom have 
made large fortunes. Stock of sheep estimated at b(‘- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000. Property in large estates. 
Farms of various sizes, but mostly large : tlicy are let fitr 
14 or 21 years, the rents, in most places, being paid onc(‘ 
a year. Average rent of land, in 1810, 1.5«. 2W. an acre. 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Somerset House, and others of tlic 
principal buildings in London, as well as in the greater 
number of the towns in the S. of England, have been 
constructed of stone brought from the freestone qaarries 
In the Isle of Portland in tills co. ; and the Isle of Pur- 
beek supplies the potteries ot Stallbrdshirc with tlic clay 
used in the manufacture of the finer sorts of earthen w.ire. 

I There arc considerable manufactures ot flax and hemp 
at Bcaminster, Netlierbury, Bridpor^, &c. Shirt huttons 
I are made at Siiaflesbury and Blandford ; silk is spun at 
Sherborne and Gillingham, and wool at Fordington and 
Lyme Regis. In 1839, there were in the co. 19 flax, .5 
silk, and 2 woollen mills, einploying in all 1,847 hands. 
Principal rivers, Stour and Froine. Principal towns, 
Poole, Shallesbury, Weymouth, and Mcicomhe Regis. 
Dorset lias .34 hundreds and 271 parishes, and returns 1.3 
meins, to the 11. of C., viz. 3 for the co., 2 each for the 
bors. of Bridport, Dorchester, Poole, and Weyiiioulli, and 
1 e.ach for Shaftesbury and Warehani. Registered eU*c- 
tors for co., In 1838-39, 6,366. In 1831, Dorset had 
29,307 inhab. houses, 33,614 families, and 1.59,2.52 persons, 
ot whom 76,636 were males, and 82,716 females. Sum 
contributed to the relief ol the poor, in 18.38, 63, .5.31/. 
Annual value of real property in 181.5, 726,264/. Profits 
of trade and professions in do., 241,6.34/. 

DORT, or DORDRECHT, a partially fortified town 
of S. Holland, on an island formed by tiic great itiiiii- 
datlon of 1421, on the S. side of the Waal, a branch of 
the Maese, Id m S.E. Rotterdam ; lat. 51° 48' 52" N ., long. 
AoafJf 44" E. l»op. (18:37) 19,614. Dort is a dull, though 
a tolerably well-built town : its streets are lined with 
houses of an antique frisbiun, the gables of which are 
turned outwards ; “ they rise with many grotesquely or- 
namented whidowH and crowr-steps to a considerable al- 
titude; while the practice of painting the bricks a bright 
red, aud the ornamental stones and cornices a light 
colour, adds to their fantastic appearance. A number of 
the houses, as appears from tlic dates carved on tlicir 
exterior, were erected during the period of Spanish oc- 
cupation, previously to 1572.^' (Chambers.) The princi- 
pal public buildings are tho town-iiall, a fine edifice, and 
the church, an old Gothic structure, 300 ft. long by 150 
broad, with a heavy square tower conspicuous from a 
great distance. The latter building is paved entirely 
with flat monumental stones, some ol which are of great 
antiquity; and its walls are surrounded with monu- 
ments, which the Dutch ingeniously preserved during 
the occupation of the country by the French, by conceal- 
ing them with a screen of plaster. The church also con- 
tuns a marble pulpit, highly ornamenteil with elaborate 
and elegant carving. The hall in which tho famous 
synod of Dort held its sittings is still In excellent pre- 
servation, but Is now degraded to the Ignoble purpose of 
a low Sunday-evening theatre I Dort is surrounded on 
the land side with fortifications ; on the side of the Waal 
It has several quays, and a good Harbour, from whirh two 
canals lead into the middle of the town. It is the centre 
of a considerable trade In flax, which Is grown In great 
quantities in Its vicinity, and a good deal of whirh is 
MipfM^ for England and Ireland. It has also a large 
tra^incom, salt fish, train oil, and timber: the latter 
article is floated down from the Upper Rhine in Immense 
rafts, which, when sold, often realise from 25,000/. to 
33,000/. There are many windmills for sufflng deals 
in and near Dort, some su^r and salt refineries, lincn- 
bleachlng, tobacco, and white lead manufactories, build- 
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ing dock!, Ac. Dort !■ one of the oldeit dtiei in the 
country t wai the original residence of the counts of Hol- 
land. and, in 1679»fhe seat of thOi^st meeting of the states 
at which the independence of tl^Seven United Provinces 
was declared: but the most memorable sera in its his- 
to^ it that of — 

The Synod op Dort, to which reference has been al- 
ready made, held in consequence of a schism in the 
reformed church. James Armlnius, professor of di- 
vinity in the university of Leyden, having rejected the 
doctrine of Calvin with respect to predestination and 
grace, obtained the support of Grotius, Barneveldt, and 
other learned and eminent persons, as well as of a con- 
siderable number of the middle and lower classes. His 
tenets were, however, opposed with extreme vehemence, 
and were represented as of the most dangerous descrlp- 
tlon. The disputes that grew out of this controversy 
being not unfrequently attended with tumult and blood- 
shed, the States General at last agreed to refer the sub- 
ject hn dispute to a council or synod for its decision. This 
synod, which excited the greatest Interest throughout 
Protestant Europe, assembled on the I3th of November, 
1618, and continued Its sittings till the 25th of May, 1619: 
it was attended not merely by all the most eminent di- 
vines of the United Provinces, but also by deputies from 
the reformed churches of England, Scotland, Switxer- 
land, &c. The Calvinists having a decided majority in 
the assembly, all its decisions were in conformity to their 
views. The distinctive doctrines of Arminlanlsm were 
pronounced to be pestilential errors and corruptions of 
the true faith ; and this was followed up by the excommu- 
nication of the Arminiaiis, the suppression of their re- 
ligious assemblies, and the deprivation of their minis- 
ters 1 

These unjust and violent proceedings, being aggra- 
vated by political animosities, led to the most deplorable 
results. In the persecution to which they gave rise, the 
eminent statesman llarnovcldt, though at the age of 72, 
lost his life on tiie scaffold ; many distinguished Anni- 
nians were driven into exile ; and even Grotius was con- 
demned to a perpetual imprisonment, from which he was 
only extricated by the sagacity, courage, and devotion of 
his wife. But after the death of Prince Maurice, the 
great enemy of tiie Ariniiiians, in 1625, this persecution 
relaxed ; and most of the exiles were soon after allowed 
to return to Holland. The Arminian doctrine is now 
ve^ widely diffused, even among those who jirofcss to 
differ from it. (See Moaheim^ iv. 439 — 466., 8vo. edit. ; 
and the lives of Arminiua^ Grotius, ^c., in the Biogra- 
phie Untveraelle.) 

DOUAl, a strongly fortified town of France, dcp. du 
Nord, cap. arrond., situated very advantageously for 
commerce, on the Scarpe, 18 m. S. Lille ; lat. 5(P 22^ 
K/' N.. long. y 2" E. Pop. (ex. com.) 18,890. It is 
well built, and the princip.*il square is large and hand- 
some : It is bitrroiinned with old irregular walls, flanked 
with towers, and is farther defended by a fort on the 
right bank of the river, about 2 m. N. Douai. The 
town contains large establlsiiments of artillery, a superb 
arsenal, and one of the three royal cannon. foundries in 
the kingdom. It is 'the seat of a sub-prefecture, of 
a royal court for the depts. du Nord and the Pas- 
de-Calais, a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, a royal 
college with 262 pupils, a royal school of artillery, an 
Acadhnie Untversilairc, which has replaced Its cele- 
brated university, founded in 4562; with schools of 
design and iniisfc, a primary normal school, a public 
library with 28,000 printed vofs., and 600 MSS., museums 
of painting and antiquities, cabinets of natural history 
and medical science, a botanical garden, 2 hospihds, an 
orphan asylum, and a theatre. Industry and the arts 
are alike thriving in Douai. It has fabrics of lace, 
tulles, gause, cotton stuffs, thread, and earthenware, 

' glass and soap a orks, and salt and sugar refineries ; 
with a considerable trade in flax, which is extensively 
cultivated in its neighbourhood. Douai is very ancient, 
having existed previously to the invasion of Julius 
Caesar. Its possession was guaranteed to France by 
the treaty of Utrecht. (Hugo, art. Nord ; Diet. Geogr.i 
Guide du Voyageur.) 

DOUBS, a frontier dep. of France, in the E. part of 
the kingdom, formerly compriscil in Franche-Corat6, 
having N. and N.W. the dros. Haut-Rhin and Haute 
Sa6ne, S.W. that of Jura, and E. Switzerland. Length, 
N.E. to S.W., about 60 m. ; breadth varying from 20 m. 
in the N. to 50 m. in the S. : area 525,212 hectares. 
Pop. (1836) 276,274. Four collateral mountain chains 
belonging to the Jura system intersect the dep. in nearly 
its entire length, decreasing in height from E. to W., 
and naturally dividlM the surface mto a mountain, hill, 
and plain region, l^e loftiest summit of the E. range. 
Mount Suchet, is 5,283 ft. above the level of the sea: 
the principal elevation of the W. range rises to only 
953 % The plain country to the W. of the latter range 
is the most fertile, and well fitted for the growth of all 
kinds of corn, and of the vine ; the rest of the country is 
not generally productive. The mountains are all of cal- 
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careooi formation, and abound with narrow gorges,.|(rot- 
toei, and caverns : the more elevatedrranges are covered 
with pine forests, and in many parts with ice and snow 
for 6 months of the year. Chief rivers Doubs, Loue, 
and Ognon. The former rises at the foot of Mount 
Rixon, and, after a very tortuous course through the 
dep., it proceeds S.W. through that of Jura, and a part 
of Safine-et- Loire, and ultimately joins the Safine at 
Verdun. From Besaoqon to near Montbellard, the 
Doubs forms apart of the navigable canal between the 
Rhine and the Rhone. There are many small rivers and 
some large marshes. Climate variable and rather cold, 
but generally healthy. Wheat, rye, maize, hemp, pulse, 
fruits, wines, &c., are grown In the valleys and low 
country, which the inhabs. exchange with those of the 
mountainous districts for barley, flax, cheese, drugs, 
and timber. Agriculture very backward: fallows are 
so common as usually to occupy nearly a third part of the 
cultivable land, — a waste that might be wholly, or almost 
wholly, avoided by the substitution of green crops, at the 
same time that a great additional supply of food for cattlo 
and of manure would be obtained. According to the of- 
ficial tables, 120,646 hectares of land were occupied in 1835 
with forests : and this is one of the few French deps. in 
which the planting of trees is actively going on. Meadow 
lands are extensive, occuiiying, in 1830, 168,924 hectares : 
in the arrond. of Monlbeliard they arc well irrigated. The 
rearing of cattle is pursued to a considerable extent, as 
well as the manufacture of cheese similar to that of 
Gruy^re. This branch of industry is mostly conducted 
either by the proprietors of from 40 to 60 cows, or as- 
sociations of small proprietors, whoso share of the cheese 
is in proportion to tue quantity of milk they respec- 
tively furnish. The total annual product of cheese is 
estimated at 2,.'in0,000 kilogrammes, worth 1,650,000 fr.; 
of butter, 260,000 kilogr., value 260,000 fr. Iron, coal, 
and lignite are mined, and g}’p8um, marble, building- 
stone, &c. quarried. There are abtflit 20 iron-works in 
the dep., wnich supply vearly 1,700,000 kilogr. of bar iron, 
7,030,(M)0 kilogr. of i^i^t do., 2,400,000 kilogr. of iron 
wire, 150,000 kilogr. of pointes, 640,000 kilogr. of iron 
plates, and 30,000 chests of tinned ware. The establish- 
ment at Audincourt alone yields 5,000,000 kilogr. of cast 
and forged iron. Watchmaking employs about 2,000 ar» 
tisatis, and about 60,0(KI watches are made annually in 
Bes.ui9nn. Cutlery, copper wares, paper, leather, li- 
queurs, bottles, and a few fabrics of different kinds, aro 
amongst the other principal manufactures. The exports 
of the dcii. are chiefly cattle, cheese, butter, timber, 
iron, hardware, watches, and agricultural implements; 
its imports com, wines, brandy, cotton, woollen, and 
other labrics. Doubs is divided into 4 arrond. It sends 
5 mem. to the Chamb. of Dcp. Number of electors 1,211 . 
Chief towns, Besaiigon, the rap., Fontarlier, and Monte- 
bcliard. Total public revenue (1831) 7,610,693 fr. About 
25,000 of the pop. are Frotestauts. This dep. formed a 
part of the circle of Burgundy under Charles V. ; it was 
annexed to the French crown by Louis XIV. In 16(X). 

( Hugo, France Fittoresque, art. Doubs ; Oifficial Tabks, 
^c.) 

DOUGLASS, the principal town of the Isle of Man, 
on the R. coast of which it is situated, at the mouth of 
the Blackwater, on a circular bay, 80 m. N.W. Liver- 
pool, lat. 540 12' N., long. 4® 2.V 47" W. Pop. 6,786. 
The town has some good streets and buildings ; but, 
speaking generally, the former arc narrow and dirty. 
It has, however, been a good deal improved of lale 

f ears, in consequence of the influx of visiters from 
dverpool and other places, In summer, attracted by the 
facilities for sea-bathing, and by the partial exemption 
from taxation enjoyed by residents In the island. ( See 
Man, IsLB OF.) The steam-packets to and from IJver- 
pool, Belfast, and Glasgow, frequently touch at Doug- 
lass. Castle Mona, near the beach, a little N.E. from 
the town, formerly the proiierty and residence of the 
dukes of Athol, has been sold, and is now' converted into 
a hotel. There is here a pier 520 ft. in length, with a 
light-house at Its head. The harbour dries at low 
water ; but vessels drawing 10 ft. water may enter it at 
high-water neaps, and those drawing 14 ft. at high 
water springs. The anchorage In stormy weather is but 
indifferent. The parish church is 2 m. from the town ; 
but it has 2 chapels, one of which is a handsome struc- 
ture, with chapels for Catholics, Methodists, and Inde. 
pendents : it has also assembly-rooms, a public library, 
a Lancastrian school, and several charitable foundations. 
The custom-house is one of its best buildings. 

DOULENS, or DOULLENS, a town of France, 
d^p. Somme, cap. arrond., on the Authie, 16 m. 
N. Amiens. Fop. {ex. com.) 2,720. Its citadel, for- 
merly considered one of the bulwarks of Picardy, was 
repaired by Vauban, and is very strong. The church 
of St. Martin is remarkable for beauty and lightness of 
style : the town has 2 hospitals, a theatre, and a large 
cotton-spinning factory. {Hugo, art. Somme; Diet. 

a market town of Scotiaiid, co. Perth, on 
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the N. bank of the Telth, a tributary of the Forth, 7 m. 
K.W. SMrUng. Pop» 1,900. It contuti of three stre^ 
radiating from a centre where the iparfcet-croft 
Iti only public building Is the parish church, a Gothic 
edifice with a handsome tower. Itls famous for Its annual 
cattle, sheep, and horse fairs, six in number, one of 
them lasting three days. The cattle and sheep are 
from the Highlands, and are loan, and purch^ to 
be fattened rither In the Lowlands of Scotland or In 
Rnrfand. The cotton manufactory ot Dcanston is within 
less than a mile of the town, on the bank oftheTelth, 
and is driven by water. It belongs to n Glasgow com. 
pany, and gives employment to 700 individuals In spin- 
ning, weaving, bleaching, &c. Douno Castle, which Is 
within a few hundred yards of the town, on au elevated 
nmlnsula formed by the junction of the Ardoch with the 
Telth, was one of the strongest Scottish fortresses. It 
was originally the seat of the earls of Mentelth. It was 
occasionally the residence of Mary Queen of Scots. It 
was, for a while, in the hands of the rebels in 1745. It 
gives the second title to the noble iamily of Moray, whose 
prdperty it has long been. It has a square tower fU) ft. 
high ; the walls are 10 ft. thick. The bridge of Telth, In 
the immediate vicinity of the town, was built in l.'^5 by 
liobert Spittal, tailor to Margaret, wife of James IV. and 
daughter of Henry VII. (,Nimmo*s Hist. qfSttrlingshiret 
p. m . ; Chamber$* Gax.) 

DOURO, (Span. DuERO.’an. Durius), one of the 
principal rivers of Spain and Portugal, through the N. 
part of both which it flows. It rises in the Sierra, 
de Olblon prov. Soria. Old Castile, about lat. 4^ M. 
and long. 2^ 60* W. At flirst it runs S.E. and then S. 
to near Soria, but thence onward its direction Is gene* 
rally W., through the kingdoms of Leon and Portugal 
to its mouth In the Atlantic : in lat. 41o B' N., long. 

8B' W., 2 m. W. Oporto. From near Miranda to be- 
yond Torre de Monoorvo, however, it flows almost due 
S.W., forming the Boundary between the Spanish prov. 
pf Sahunanca, and the Portuguese prov. of Tras-os- 
Memtes. It afterwards separates the latter prov. and 
Minho from Belra. The length of its entire course 
is estimated at 500 m. ; It receives tho Pisuerga, Se- 
Ruilla, Esla (its principal tributary), Sabor, Ttia, and 
Tamega on the right, and the Grado, Bresma, Tormes, 
Agucim, Coa, Tavora, Paiva, Ac., on tho loft side : its 
Imln may be considered the most extensive in the 
whole peninsula. It runs for the most part through 
deep and narrow valleys ; its bed is generally narrow, 
and its current very rwld. It is, however, navigable as 
for' ns San Joko do Fesquiera, about 70 in. E. by N. 
Oporto; and since the Wine Company of tho Upper 
Doiiro have partially removed some obstacles that 
rxist(‘d at that point, it has been rendered available for 
flat-bottomed boats as high as Torre de Moncorvo, 100 
in. from the renan. It has a bar at its mouth, and its 
navigation is liable to be seriously affected hy freshes, 
nr sudden swellings, occasioned by rains, Ac., to whirh it 
is very Biibiect. (1^ OpouTO.) Soria, Aranda-de-Duero, 
Toro, and Zamora in Spain ; and in Portugal Miranda, 
San Jo^o de Pesquiera, and Oporto, are situated on its 
banks. 16 stone bridges cross it at various points, be- 
sides which it presents numerous fords. At Oporto a 
liridge of boats connects that city with its suburb of 
Villa Novo on the opposite bank. (Balbi, Estai Staiism 
if/ntesur Portitgal, 1. 81, 82. ; Diet. G£og., fir.) 

nOVEll (vulgarly DO V OK), a Cinque Port, part, 
bor., and town of England, co. Kent, lathe St. Au- 
gustine, hund. Rewsborough, on the S.E. shore of the 
CO., on the Straits of Dover, In a valley formed by the 
depression of the chalk strata, 66 m. S.E. by E. London, 
27 m. N.W. by W. Calais, and 21 m. from the nearest 

G art of the French coast ; lat. 51 ® g* 2ff* N., long. 1® 19' 7" 
L Pop. of town and port, 1881, 11,538; 1H31, 14,381 ; 
but the limits of the existing pari. bor. being extended 
1^ the Boundary Act so as to include the greater portion 
or the par. of Buckland, it had, in 1831, a pop. of 15,298. 
It Is traversed by a small stream, which empties Itself 
into the harbour. The town consists of one principal 
street, extending upwarSs of a mile in the direction of the 
valley, shorter ones branching from it on each side, and 
ranges of houqes on the shore. ** What may be called the 
New Town of Dover, built chiefly for the reception of oc- 
caslonal visitors during the bathing season, is under the 
castle clifh on tho B. t the old part of the town is irregu- 
lar, and the streets narrow and ill kept ; but the whole 
Is obviously improving, and building land is in great re- 
quest.*’— (JnMMimsiy Report.) In consequence of the in- 
crease of building, the villages of Charlton and Buck- 
land have become continuous portions of the town. It 
is welt paved, and lighted with gas. It has 2 ancient par. 
churdies, St. Mary’s and St. James's ; another recently 
built as a chapel of ease ; a Catholic, and 7 dissenting 
chapels; a school, iounded In 1789, for 45 boys and 34 
girts,, now iiiooiporated with a national school, which 
educates 400 children ; a girls’ school of industry, es- 
tablished 1819 : an Infant school ; a savings bank ; a 
dispensary, and many minor charities ; a town hall and 
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gaol ; theatre and assembly room#, built in 17M ; pablic 
libraries, reading rooms, and baths, on the Marine Pa- 
rade; and exceflent inu, iQj^ng houses, Ac., for tho 
accommodation of vlsltoll. Hie harbour, which is quite 
unworthy the ancient reputation of the port. Is within the 
town : It is small, and the entrance to it being narrow, 
between two piers, great caution is required in entering 
in rough weather ; it is only a tide harbour, and a few 
years ago, the bar at its entrance had accumulated so 
much that it was feared it would be entirely choked up ; 
but great improvements have since been elated. By a 
charter of James 1., the lord warden of the Cinque Forts, 
and 10 other commissioners, were appointed conservators 
of the harbour, under whose management it still con- 
tinues. On an eminence bounding the S.E. side of the 
vlUicy stands the castle, an Immense collection of ancient 
and modem works, occupying an area of about .30 acres : 
It Is approached by a bold ascent, but is itself commanded 
by the higher ground on tho W. and S.W. There are 
remains of ramparts, and of a temple, bath, and Pharos, 
supposed to be of Roman construction. Previously to 
the last French war, the works were much dilapidatiMl, 
but they were then repaired, and greatly augmented. 
There are upper and lower courts, surrounded (except 
towards the sea) by curtains and large dry ditches ; in 
the centre of the former is a spacious keep, built by 
Hen III., and now forming a bomb-proof mogasine; 
the curt'dn of the lower court is flanked, at irregular in- 
tervals, by 10 towers of various construction, — the oldest 
built by Earl Godwin, the others at different times during 
the Norman dynasty : with these, subterraneous passages 
communicate Irom the ditch ; there are also 4 or 5 an- 
cient wells, excavated to the depth of 370 ft. The modern 
works consist of batteries with Iicavy artillery, casemates, 
covered ways, a large vault, Ac., cxcavateil in the chalk, 
barracks, Ac., capable of lodging 2,000 troops. The lord 
warden of the Cinque Forts (at present (1889) the Duke 
of Wellington) is now always constable of the castle. 
1'he heigiits on the S. side the valley were also strongly 
fortifled during the hist war. An ancient hospital, 
called Maison Dieu, was converted to a virtiialling uflice 
in 1555 : there is also a niilifory ho6pit.*il on the S. side 
of tho town. Dover has a busy, thriving appearance, 
its chief trafllc being derived from the influx of pas- 
sengers to and from the Continent : of late rears, also, its 
popularity, as a fashionable sea-bathing place, has con- 
siderably increased. There are large paper mills in tlie 
vicinity, and in the town a brewery and private ducks, 
where ship-building is carried on to some extent, and 
rope, sail, and other establishments connected with tlio 
supply of shipping. The intercourse with Calais and 
other French ports, and also with London, is now almost 
wholly carried on by steamers. The coasting trade con- 
sists chiefly of corn exported to London, and coals im- 
ported from the northern counties. The port rompri8C.s 
the crock of Folkestone, and the stations of Hytlie and 
Romney. A))Oiit 120 vessels, of tlie aggregate burden of 
.3,.500 tons, belong to the port. 'Markets, Wed. and Sat. 
There is also a dally market for poultry, fish, .*ind 
vegetables. Fair, Nov. 23., continuing over 3 market- 
days. 

Dover, under the Municipal Reform Act, is divided into 
3 wards, with 6 aldermen and IR councillors, and the 
pari, and municipal limits coincide. Previously to the 
act now referred to, the governing body consisted of 
a mayor, 12 jurats, aud 3G common rouncilinon, who. 
like the m.'igistratcs of the other Cinque Ports, eidoycd se- 
veral peculiar privileges in the trial of crimes, Ac. ; hut 
these are now either wholly done away with, or greatly 
abridged. The constable of the castle has still, however, 
the jurisdiction of a sheriff within the Cinque Port limits ; 
writs from the superior courts are directed to him, and 
his warrant is executed by an officer called Bodar; tho 
debtors' prison being in the castle : a cottrt of Lodema- 
naee is also still held for licensing and regulating pilots. 

Dover has returned 2 mems. to the 11. of C. from tho 
18th Edw. I. Previously to the Reform Act, the right of 
voting was in the freemen ; the right of freedom being 
acquired by birth, by marriage (during the wife's life), 
by the possession of a freehold within tho town and port, 
by gift, and purchase. Registered electors in 1837-^18, 
1800. In 1835, there were 800 houses of the annual value 
of lOf. and upwards. The annual value of real property 
In tho bor. In the same year was 52,011/., but it bas since 
rapidly increased. 

Dover was a station of the Romans, by whom it was 
called ; and belM situated nearer to tho Continent 

than any other town in England, it was long regarded as of 
the highest importance, and as being, in foot, the key of 
the kingdom. At Swlngfleld, near the town, are the re- 
mains of a preceptory of the Knights Templars, where 
K. John surrendered his crown, and received it back 
from the Pope's legate. In acknowledgment of superiority. 
In 1216, the castle was successfully defended agalnt the 
Dauphin of France, by Hugh de Burgh, Earl of Kdit. In 
the last civil war ft was taken by stratagem, in 1642, tsy 
the Bepublicani. 
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DontrjdiA Ue both on the E. and W. sides of the 
town. l%e noble description in Shakspoare is applicable 
to the latter ; but the cliff to which the poet alluded 
having been undermined an^ thrown down, those that 
remain do not quite come up to the description. ( Hagtmgs, 
Xm and Dover Guide: Boundary Bxpmrt^ Ac.) 

DOWLETABAD {The Fifrtunate 6*^: ^Ind. De- 
wAiV), an inland town and fortress of Hindostan, prov. 
Aurangabad, and its original cap., dotn. of the Nlxam, 
7 m. N.W. Aurungabad ; lat. li^ST' N., long. 75° 2^ E. 
The fortress stands upon an isolated conical granite rock, 
the summit of which is about fiOO ft. above the plain below, 
and which has been scarped for one-third nearly of its 
height, so as to present all round the appearance of a 
perpendicular cliff. An outer wall of no strength sur- 
rounds the fort i but three other lines of walls and gates 
must be passed before arriving at the ditch, the cause- 
way across which will admit of only two persons abreast, 
and which is defended by a building with battlements on 
the opposite side. The mode of access to this singular 
hill fortress is thus described the Earl of Munster : — 
*' The governor led the way through an excavation into 
the heart of the rock, so low that 1 was obliged to stoop 
nearly double. But after a few paces, a number of torches 
showed me I was in a high vault, and we began to ascend 
on a winding passage, cut through the Interior of the 
body of the hill. ... This passage was about 12 ft. high, 
and the same broad, and the rise regular. At certain dis- 
tances from this dismal gallery are trap-doors with flights 
of small steep steps leading to the ditch below, only wide 
emough to admit a man to pass, also cut through tho 
solid rock, to the water’s edge, and unexposed to Clie fire 
of the assailants, unless they were on tho very crest of the 

g lacis. We might have been in all ten minutes mount- 
ig by torchlight, and came out in a sort of hollow in the 
rock about 20 ft. square. On one side, leaning aminst 
the cliff, was a large iron plate, nearly of the same size as 
the bottom of the hollow, with an immense iron poker. 
On the besiegers having gained the subterraneous pas- 
sage, this Iron is intended to be laid down over tho out- 
let, and a fire placed upon it." Near it is a iicrforated 
hole in the rock, intended to art as a bellows to the fire. 
The road hence to the summit is very steep; in some 
places it is covered witti brushwood, in others with small 
houses, towers, and gates : it passes through the govern- 
or's residence, a good building, surrounded by a verandah 
with 12 arches. On the peak the Nisam’s flag flies, and a 
large brass 24-pounder is mountrd ; but, excepting this. 
In the whole fortress there are but a few 2 and Siioundcrs. 
The pettah presents the remains of many buildings of a 
rough dark-coloured stone ; but is now lu great measure 
deserted : tho interior of the lower fort is a similar collec- 
tion of ruins, and contains a column of great diameter and 
perhaps 1 60 ft . high, deformed, however, by a huge gallery, 
which encompasses it at about a fourth part of its ele- 
vation from the ground. From its natural strength, and 
the labour that has been bestowed upon it, this fortress is 
looked upon as impregnable ; and as there is plenty of 
water (one tank cut out of the rock is only about 100 
irards iVom the summit), if properly defended, it could 
only be reduced by famine. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, it was one of the flrst fortresses that fell into 
the hands of the Mohammedans, who took it by surprise 
and plundered it of immense riches, a. u. 1293. Early in 
the 14th century, Mohammed 111., who made It his resi- 
dence, nearly ruined Delhi by the absurd project of 
making its inhabitants remove to his new capital. It 
was afterwards successively possessed by the dynasties of 
Ahmed Nizam Shah, Malik Amber, Shah Jehan, and the 
French : since 17<'i0 it has bclongctl to the Nizam’s dom. 
The pagodas of Ellora (which see) are in the vicinity of 
DowJetabad. (IlamiUon's E. I. Gax. i. 626, 627. ; Jdod. 
Trap. X. 282—286. ; llennclVs Hindostan, 213.) 

DOWN, a marit co. of Ireland, prov. Ulster, on its 
W. coast, having S. and E. the Irisn Sea and the N. 
Channel, N. Belfast, Lough, and Antrim, and W. Armagh 
and Louth. Area, 611,404 imp. acres, of which 108,669 
are unimproved mountain and bog. The mountains of 
Mouriie, In the S. part of the co., arc amongst the high- 

est in Ireland ; but, with this and a few other exceptions, 
the surface is abundantly level. Soil of a medium de- 
gree of fertility. There are some large estates ; but there 
M also a fair proportion of those of medium size* Farms 
very small : those occupied by the better class of farmers 
run from 20 to 50, and a few to 100, acres ; but the In- 
ferior holdings, which are the great mass, do hot, per- 
haps, average 6 acres. The occupiers of the latter for- 
merly depended, in a great degree, on the linen trade, 
but since its decline, or rather since tlie manufacture 
began to be principally carried on in factories, they have 
had nothing but -the land to depend on, and the compe- 
tition for the snudlest patches is extreme. In this, as in 
most other parts of Ireland, a new tenant must not only 
pay th^stipulated vent to the landlord, but he must also 
pay a ram to the previous occupier, whatever may have 
boon the cause of hiis leaving the firm, to ensure his quiet 
possession. This latter sum is called the tenant* s rtght ; 
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and in Down It frequently amounts to lOf. an acre I 
(BAms's Mioeriet and BeauHct tif Ireland, I. 85 ., Ac.) 
Still, however,, a good many improvements have been 
introduced of late years, though where the holdings are so 
small, it would be absurd to suppose that agriculture can 
be frr advanced. Potatoes, oats, and flax are the princi- 
pal crops: turnips rare ; potatoes mostly planted in ** lazy 
beds,** though drilling is now pretty common. Average 
rent of laud, 16s. an acre. Cottages very generally white- 
washed and neat. The condition of the cottiers or pea- 
santry is much superior to what It is in most other Irish 
cos. ; and would nave been much more so, but for that 
custom, the bane and curse of Ireland, of dividing and 
subdividing farms, which Is no where more prevalent than 
hera Principal rivers, Bann, Lagan, and Newry. Prin- 
cipal towns, Newry, Ballymacarret, and Downpatrick. 
Down is divided into 8 baronies and 60 parishes, and 
sends 4 mems. to tho 11. of C., 2 for the co., and 1 each 
for Newry and Downpatrick : registered electors for the 
co. in 1838-39, 3,306. In 1831, Down had 62,629 inhab. 
houses, 66,233 families, and 352,012 persons, of whom 
169,416 were males, and 182,696 females. 

DOWNUAM (MAllKET), a town and par. of 
England, co. Norfolk, hund. Clatkclosc, 78 m. N. by E. 
Loudon, 11 m. S. King's I.ynn. Area of par., 2,880 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,198. The town, on an acclivity near the E. 
bank of tho Ouse, which is here crossed by a bridge, has 
3 streets of well-built houses, and is paved and amply sup- 
plied with water. The church, on the summit or the ac- 
clivity is an antique Gothic structure, with a low tower and 
spire, approached on the S. by a noble avenue, and on 
the N. by a flight of steps. There arc also 3 dissenting 
chapels, a Lancastrian school for 65 boys, and a national 
school for 70 girls. Market, Sat., noted for the supply 
of fish and wild fowl from the fens. Fairs, March 8. for 
horses (one of the larf^est in the kingdom), May 8. cattle, 
and Nov. 13. There is an extensive bell-foundry in the 
town, and in the immediate viclnlSy is a large mustard 
manufactory. It is chiefly a dairy parish, and has been 
long celebrated for its supply of butter ; but its famous 
butter market, held on Monday, has been removed to 
Swaffham. Petty sessions are held weekly, and a 
court baron and Icet quarterly, by the lord of the 
manor. 

DOWNPATRICK, a marit. town and pari. bor. of 
Ireland, co. Down, of which it is the cap., prov. Ulster, 
near the Quoyle, a short distance from its embouchure, 
in the S.W. angle of Lough Strangford, 21 m. 8. by £. 
Belfast. Fop. in 1831, 4,779 ; pop. of par. in 1834, 9,008, 
of whom 2,220 were of the estab. church, 2,283 Prot. 
diss., and 4,505 Rom. Cath. It consists of four main 
streets, meeting in a confined valley, and extending up 
the declivities of the surrounding steep hills. Like other 
northern towns. It is divided into the English, Scotch, 
and Irish quarters. It is a thriving town, ** and many 
persons are of opinion that it has mure wealth in it than 
any other town of its size In Ireland. House rent is 
higher than in Bellast. There is a quay about 1 m. from 
the town, on the liver, accessible to vessels of 100 tons.’* 
i^Boundaty lienor t.) A new quay now In progress, about 
1 m. nearer tiie lough, will be aceessible to vessels of 
much larger biuden. The town was formerly the scat 
of tiic bishonrie of Down, but since the union of the see 
with tiiat or Connor, the ecclesiastical business is trans- 
acted at Lisburn. The ruins 'of the ancient cathedral, 
and those of a neighbouring pillar tower, still remain. 
The new cathedral is built in the ancient style ; besides 
which, there is a par. church, Rom. Cath. chapel, two 
meeting-houses for Presbyterians, and three for Method- 
ists. The diocesan school fur Down and Dromore dio- 
ceses is held here, os also a subscription school, the co. 
infirmary, fever hospital, dispensary, an almshouse, with 
schools annexed, cndow'cd by the Southwell family, on 
asylum for clergymen’s widows, a mendicity institution, 
and large barracks. A constabulary foicc is stationetl 
here. In the immediate vlcinitv is a remarkable rath, 
or artificial mound, ('>() ft. high, and siirroiinded by 
three ramparts, the outermost of whldi .is nearly 1 m. in 
circ. Races are run every alternate July, on a course 
near the town, undcc the direction of a body of resident 
gentlemen, incorporated by the name of the Down 
Horsobreeders. About 2 m. distant, at the foot of the 
hill of Slcibh-na-grlddlc, are the Struel wells, much fre- 

& cd at midsummer by Rom. Cath. pilgrims for devo- 
purposcB, and for the supposed miraeulouz efficacy 
of their waters. 'J'he corporation, which holds under an 
ancient charter, consists of a mayor, balliilk, and com- 
monalty, returned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. till the 
Union, since which they have sent 1 mem. to the imperial 
11. of C. The pari. bur. extends over a space of 1 ,486 
stat. acres, tlie franchise liaving tieen vested, by an act 
passed in the S.’rth of George 111., in householders occu- 
pying houses of the value ot 5/. a } ear. Registered clec'U 
ors in 1838.39, 530. Manor courts, with Jurisdiction 
to the amount of 10/., are held every third 'I'liesday ; 
courts leet in spring and at Michaelmas. 'The co. as- 
sizes are held hete in tho court-house, an elegant modern 
Z z 
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bonding; a$ are alio general aeuknis In March and 
tober, and petty aeuloni on Thundays. The co. gaol, a 
apacioua buUdiiw, contains 200 cells, and 16 other rooms 
mers. The linen manufiicture is carried on in 
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lot prisoners. 

the neh^bourhood : there are two brmries. 
on l^urdayt ; fairs on the second Thursday in J w*. March 
17., Blay 19., June 29., Oct. 29., and Nov. 19. tte 
.office revenue, in 1830, was M4/. ; and Jn 1836, 928/. 
Branches of the Northern and Provincial Banks were 
opened here in 1834, and one of the Ulster bank in 183^ 
T^is is a venr old town, bohig formerly the residence of 
the kings of Ollagh or Ulster. , « , ^ 

DOWNTON, ubor. town and par. of England, co. 
Wilts, near its S. border, hund. Downton, on the Upper 
Avon, which hero divides into 3 branches, each crMsed 
by a bridge; 78 m. S.W. by W. London. Area of par., 
11,430 acres! Pop. of do. in 1821, 8,114, in 1831, 3,^2 ; 
the increase l>elng ascribed (with what Justice we know 
not) in the Pop. Returns, to ** early and improvident 
marriages.*' The town has one Irregular street, not paved 
or lighted, with a few respectable houses. Excluuve 
the church .—a large cruciform structure with a tower, — 
there Is a chapel of ease in the parish, and 3 dissenting 
<Aapels. A free school, founded fn 1679, educates 12 boys ; 
and another, founded in 1797, 6 girls. Market discon- 
tinued. Fairs, April 23. for cattle, Oct. 2. for horses and 
sheep. The bor. returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. from 
the reign of Edw. 1. down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, when it was disfranchised. This is a place of con- 
aldinttble antiquity. At its S.E. end is a conical mount, 
on which stood an ancient castle, whose entrenchments 
are still visible. Standlinch or Trafalgar House, a na- 
tlonal gift to the heirs of Lord Nelson, is within 2 m. of 
Downton. 

DBAGUIQNAN, an ini. town of France, dip. Var, 
of which it is the cap., in a fertile valley, on an affluent 
of the Artesby, 40 m. N.E. Toulon, and 410 ra. S.E. 
Paris; lat. 43° 32'«18" N., long. 6° 28' .38" E. Pop. 
(ea. com.) 8,774. Its climate is temperate and salu- 
brious, and being situated in a basin, surrounded by 
vine and olive clad hills, it offers a delightfiil place of 
residence. Though without any particular beauty, the 
town is sufficient^ well built, and has numerous public 
fountains. Chief public buildings— the hall of JiisUce, 
prlsod, clock-tower, and hospital. Draguignan lias a 

B iblic library with 15,(K)0 vols. (Guide du yoyagerir; 

ugo says 7,500 vols.), an excellent botanic garden, 
cabinets of natural history, medals, &c., and a society 
of agriculture and commerce ; with tribunals of primary 
Jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber of manufactures, 
and a communal college, lliere are fabrics of broad- 
cloth, thrown silks, stockings, and soap, and distilleries. 
(Hum, art. Far; Diet. G^ogr, ^c.) 

l^AMMEN, a sea-port town of Norway, distr. Bus- 
fcerud, on both sides oftlie river of the same name, near 
its mouth In the Christiania-flord, and 20 m. S.W. 
Christiania. Pop. 7,584. “ It is a long straggling place. 
Though to us it seemed to have little of the bustle of 
trade, it is said to export more timber, chiefly in logs, 
than any town in Norway. Its women arc reckoned 
among tne greatest beauties of the north ; and we saw 
some who rally support its reputation in this respect. 
Most travellers, however, will recollect it better as the 
place in which Is carried on the principal manufacture 
of the delightfhl little carrio/ir.’* (Bretnner's Excursions, 
p. 86.) 

DRAVB (Germ. Drnu,) a river of Europe, and one 
of the principal tributaries of the Danube. It lies 
wholly within the Austrian empire, extending between 
lat. 460 W and 45 ^ 3 (y N., and long. 120 20', and Iflo E. 
It rises on the Toblack-heath. near the E. extremity 
of the Tyrol, in what Is called the Puster-tkal, about 
17 m. E.S.B. Brunseken, and runs at first E.N.E. to 
Llcni, where it is augmented by the Isl. From this 
point its courte generally is E.S.E. to its mouth in 
the Danube, near the castle of Erdddy, 12^ m. E. 
Essegg. It traverses Carinthia and Styria, and after- 
wards forms the boun^ry between Croatia and Sla- 
vonia on the S., and Hungary Proper on the N. It 
receives the Mdhl. Ourk, Lavont, and Mur (its chief 
affluent) on the left ; and the Gail, Dran, Bedyna, and 
some other rivers of minor Importance on its right side. 
Liens, Oroifenburg, Spital, Villach. Vdlkermarkt, Mar- 
burg, PMtau. Warasdln, and Essegg. are the cliief 
towns attuated on its banks. It runs through a moun- 
talnotts country and narrow valleys, as for as Warasdin, 
but thence onward its course is through a plain country. 
Mft entire length is estimated in the OesterriscMe National 
SneueMddie at 990 m. ; but by Cannabich and Berg- 
baus at 880 m.: the latter estimate is perhaps nearest 
the truth : the former q»pears intended to refer only to 
the na!^able pert of the river, which extends as high as 
Yillach, In its upper part the Drave is extremely 
vapid ; its navigation in many parts is greatly Impeded 
by the number of trees tom down by its violence, which 
aiurwanls block up the current. At present this river 
Is maAr but little use of for commercial purposes ; but 
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In ease of on extensive steom-navigotlon of the Diuinbel 
Its value as a means of transit would be greatly en- 
aancod. It is said that the Austrian government has it 
in serious contemplatioQ to form a communication 
between the Adriatic and one of the great tributaries of 
the Danube ; and if so, this would probeUy be the one 
chosen, the country between the Upper Drave and the 
!iea apparently presenting the fewest obstaclos to such 
ail undertaking. (See TumbuWs Austria, ii. 876, 377.) 
The author of Germanp and the Germans^ voi. ii., gives 
a spirited sketch and description of Hungarian peasants 
descending the Drave on rafts of empty barrels, after 
having disposed of tlrair wine in the mountains of Carin- 
thia. (Berghausi Paget; TwabuWs Austria; Diet. 
Gdogr.) 

mLEf 
Saxony, 


nich, KK) m. S. by E. Berlin, and 230 m. N.W. Vienna ; 
lat. 5P 2* 50" N., long. 13^ 34' E. Pup. in 18.37, accord- 
ing to the official returns, G9,.300,— of whom 64,500 were 
Protestants, 4AGr> Roman Catholics, and 647 Jews, it 
Is more than 400 ft. above the level of the sea, and is de- 
lightfully situated in the midst of the Saxon wine district, 
occupying the most boautiful and richly-cultivated nor- 
tlon of the valley of the Elbe. The banks of the river 
have, however, a very diiferent appearance. The riglit is 
abrupt, rocky, and woody, and, having a S. aspect, is in 
great port covered with vineyards. The left is more flat, 
presenting a succession of meadows, groves, gardens, and 
orchards, studded with numerous villages ; the whole 
landscape gradually rising till it liecomcs united with the 
distant Erze- Cfobirge mountains. The city itself has been 
termed the ** German Florence,” and is certainly, on tne 
whole, very handsome ; though, when examined In detail, 
the traveller's anticipations will, in many respects, be 
disappointed. 

It is divided into the Old and New Towns,— the first 
on the right or S. bank of the river, and the latter on the 
N. bank ; and has 4 suburbs, extending all round the 
Old Town, of which that called Friedcrickstadt, lying to 
the W. of the small river Wclseiitz, near its coniluence 
with the Elbe, is the best built and most important. 
Immediately adjoining the town, are the Neue Ardagert, 
consisting of public walks and gardens ; and N. E. IVom the 
latter is tne Neue Anbau, with many projected streets and 
buildings, but not so compact as to deserve the name of 
suburb. The Old and New Towns are connected by a noble 
stone bri^e of 16 arches, 1 ,420 ft. in length, and 36 ft. in 
width. This bridge, considered the longest and finest 
structure of the kind in Germany, has a foot pavement and 
an iron balustrade on each side: on its centre pier stands 
a bronze crucifix, with an inscription commemorative of 
the destruction of part of the bridge by Marslial Davuiist, 
to facilitate his retreat In 1813, and its restoration in the 
same year by the Emperor Alexander of Russia. The 
Old Town was formerly provided witli fortifications ; but 
these were demolished by the French in 1810, and the 
place they occupied is now laid out in public walks. That 
portion of these walks facing the Elbe is called the Briihi 
Terrace, and is approached from the foot of the bridge by 
a grand flight of broad steps. From its own beauty, and 
the grandeur and variety of the Bcen<;ry it commands, it 
is at all times a favourite resort of the inhabitants. As in 
most other fortified towns, the streets in tlie Old Town 
are narrow, the houses lofty and gloomy looking, and the 
squares Irreralar. In the construction of the buildings, 
generally, which are chiefly of sandstone, strengtli inis 
been more studied than elegance : the principal of tlie 
public edifices are, however, In this part of Dresden. 
The Schloss (castle), or royal palace, opposite the 
bridge, is a large antique and ungainly looking building, 
^ving the appearance of a fortress rather than of a royal 


Internally, it is in every respect worthy 
... . .. - idien - 


residence; ^ 

of its destination. It hu halls of audience*, ceremony, 
and various other state rooms, a royal library, the h.ail 
in which the Saxon legislature is opened, and a Catholic 
chapel with a tower 378 A. high. It contains the cele- 
brated state treasury, or Green Vault (GrUne Gewolbe), 
which occupies a suite of vaulted apartments on the 
ground floor. They contain an immense collection of 

S recioui stones, curfosltles, and objects of vir/u,and imve 
oubtless cost an immense sum, though we do not sup^ 
pose they are worth one, much less ” several millions,” 
sterling. AiUolning the iwal palace is the Chamber of 
Archives, and near It the Palace of Princes, containing a 
handsome chapel, gallery of portraits, library, &c. On 
the opposite side of the ro>al palace, and also communi- 
cating with it, is the Ar-fomed gallery of paintings, the 
grand attraction of Dresden, being not only the finest 
collection in Germany, but the finest, taking it as a whole, 
to be found N . of the Alps. Amongst its valuable speci- 
mens of art, ** not one of which can be pronounced bad, 
few mediocre, numbers good, and several incomparable," 
are the celebrated Madonna di San Sisto of RapnBel ; the 
Notts, and five other works, by Oorreg^o, in his best 
style; the SLCeeiUa of Carlo Dolcl; the Christo deUa 
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Moneta^ and a Fiemit, 1^ Titian ; other palntinga, 
Paul Veronese, Annlbal Caracci, Guido, &c. : altogether 
856, Italian artists. In the works of the later German 
and Flemish masters, this gallery is also extremely 
rich : it contains magnificent specimens of Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Teniers, Hans Holbein the younger, 
Ruysdael, Wouvermans, ftc. Of the French school, there 
are several paintings by Claude, Nic. Poussin, &c. ; and 
beneath the gallery there is a fine collection of plaster 
casts of the most famous statues, made under the super- 
intendence of Raphael Mengs. This gallery, founded 
by the Elector Augustus II., has remained untouched 
and unharmed amid the innumerable revolutions thid 
have, in the Interval, convulsed Germany. When Fre- 
derick the Great bombarded Dresden, battered down its 
churches, and laid its streets in ruins, he ordered the ar- 
tillery to keep clear of the picture gallery ; and Napoleon 
treated Saxony with so much consideration, that not one 
of her ^ctures made the journey to Paris 1 
The Zwingcr, erected in 1711, and originally designed 
as merely the vestibule to a new palace, intended to be 
built by Augustus II., is a fine group of buildings, sur- 
rounding an inclosuro planted* with orange trees, mid 
forming a favourite promenade. It contains the armoury 
(second only to the Ambras collection at Vienna), cabi- 
nets of natural history, mineralogy, and mathematical 
and philosophical apparatus, and a gallery of engravings, 
which possesses at least 200,000 specimens of that art. 
iCatinabich.) Immediately contiguous to one of the 
wings of the Zwinger, is the grand o|)cra-house, a 
building capable of accommodating 8,000 spectators. It 
communicates, by a covered way, with the Palace of 
the Princes, but is now only used for court festivities : 
theatrical performances take place in a smaller theatre, 
near tlie (Catholic church ; the latter, occupying a very 

E rominent situation between the royal palace and the 
ridge, is a large structure in the Italian style. Exter- 
nally it is profusely decorated, and generally considered 
deficient in taste : but internally it is chaste, elegant, 
and imposing. It contains an altarpiece by Raphael 
Mengs, and a fine organ by Silbermati : the music in this 
church is celebrated throughout Germany. As awholc, 
however, it is decidedly inferior in elegance to the Frau~ 
enkircAe (church of Our Lady, or St. Mary) in the new 
market, a beautiful stone building, adorned with a cupola, 
constructed on the model of that of St. Peter's at Rome, 
388 German ft. high. The other churches do not demand 
particular notice. The remaining principal edifices in the 
Old Town are, the Brtihl Palace, at present inhabited 
by Prince Maximilian, with a collection of 60 landscapes 
by Canaletto ; the mint, arsenal, medico-chlrurgical 
school, house of assembly, royal guard-house — a new and 
beautiful specimen of Grecian architecture, new post- 
oflice, trades’ hail, hall fur the annual exhibition tuid sale 
of tiie works of Saxon artists, &c. The town hail is the 
chief ornament of tiie old market, and the only regular 
square in the Ohi Town. The New Town is altogether 
much better laid out, and contains fine squares, spacious 
streets, and elegant fauxbourgs. In this quarter stands 
the Japiuiese palace, now called the Augusteum^ in 
honour of its founder, Augustus II. This magnificent pa- 
lace, now appropriated wholly to public purimses, is 
beaiitiftilly situated on the banks of the Elbe, amid 
pleasure grounds, which form a most agreeable pro- 
menade for the citizens. It contains the museum of an- 
tiquities and modern statuary, which occupies 10 saloons, 
and is enriched by some of the finest antique statues m 
Germany: a cabinet of coins; a public library with 
850,000 volumes, 4,000 M S S., 1 00,000 pamphleU. and 20,000 
maps* ; and the celebrated ^rcelain cabinet. The last is 
a collection of more than 60,000 pieces of ('hina, including 
the finest Meissen, Chinese, Japanese, Italian, and SOvres 
ware, and specimens of the manufacture of every country, 
altogether filling 18 apartments. Here are to be seen the 
three mlcndid China vases that Augustus II. purchased 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, at the price of a regiment 
of dragoons fully equipped ! 

Through the centre of the NewTown runs abroad hand- 
some street, planted with linden trees, near the upper 
end of which are some extensive infantry and cavalry 
barracks. The other chief public buildings are, the com- 
mandant's residence, several military academics, the 
town hall, and the church of the Trinity. The market 
place is embellished with an equestrian statue of Augus- 
tus II., in ancient Roman costume, with a “ full-bottomed 
wig ! ” Tbe Friederickstadt contains the Marcolini Pa- j 
lace, the Roman Catholic cemetery, &c. ; but this quarter 
is mostly Inhabited by the working clatses. The Pima 
suburb tM^ts of Prince Anton's handsome villa and 
extensive gardens ; and the Wllsdruf suburb has the pa- 
lace, gardens, and observatory of Prince Maximilian. 
Dresden has a great number of literary and scientific 
institutions, and establishments devoted to education. 
Amo^ these are an academy of arts, two colleges, a 

* Authoritlrs dilllnr vsvy vrldaly as to the contents of this library . 
the above seem to be the niunben on which most reliance may be 
pUerd. 
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botanic garden ; schools of medicine, surgery, and ve- 
terinary medicine; a high school, 8 normal schools, 
numerous free elementary schools, with schools for 
tbe reformation of depravtid children, deaf and dumb, 
blind, &c. ; it has also many charitable Institutions, in- 
cluditlg orphan asylums of various kinds, a foundling 
hospitu, and 6 other hospitals. Amongst other con- 
veniences, this city possesses excellent public baths of all 
kinds, the prices or admission to which being low, tlie 
poorest person is able to indulge in the use of what is 
found to contribute materially to the imblic health. 

Dresden has no veryxonsiderable external trade. It 
has numerous painters, designers, sculptors, engravers, 
and other workers In the fine arts ; and some manu- 
factures of woollen and silk, leather, gold and silver 
articles, carpets, scaling wax, maccaroni, white lead, 
straw hats, artificial flowers, musical, mathematiral, 
and philosophical Instruments, with a bomb and cannon 
foundry, and a large sugar refinery. What is called 
Dresden china is not made in this city, but at Meissen, 
14 m. distant. The greater proportion of its external 
commerce has hitherto consisted in its transit trade by 
the Elbe ; its general trade Is, however. Increasing, und, 
since 1826, a wool market has been established. 

Few European capitals have such pleasant environs 
as Dresden. Nearly all the roads lending out of it, and 
especially firom the New Town and Friederickstadt, are 
planted with rows of trees. The Elbe to the N.W. of 
tbe city is lined on cither side with fine avenues for a 
considerable distance. S.E. of the Pirna suburb, is tlie 
Grosse Garten, a large park filled with fine trees, near 
which is the small village of Racknitz, and the monu- 
ment erected to Moreau on the spot where lie received 
his death wound, 27tii Aug. 1813. On tiio right bank of 
the Elbe is the Linkbad, a hotel surroundiid by some 
beautiful gardens, containing a theatre, &c. about 1 m. 
from the New Town ; and 2 m. bcymid this, is Findiater s 
Vineyard, a villa and grounds laiii out with much taste 
by a deceased Scotch nobleman. To these different 
places people of all ranks delight to resort, which tliey 
do especially on Sunday afternoons, to take refreshments 
and dance, or listen to the excellent bands of music with 
wliich all the public places are provided. 

Dresden and its environs have been the scene of some 
of the most important conflicts in modern warfare, par- 
ticularly on the 2Gth and '27th of August, 1813, when 
Napoleon defeated the allies under its walls. This city 
lias been the favourite residence of many distinguisheil 
literary men ; In its Immediate neigh liourhood, Kiirncr 
lived, Schiller wrote great port of his Don Carlos, and 
Welmr composed his highly celebrated opera Der 
FieischU/x. Its inhabitants generally are great lovers of 
the fine arts, and devoted to music : but they are not so 
much attached to literature or politics os the inhabitants 
of Berlin or I.clpzig. Five newspapers are puhlislieil 
daily, weekly, and several times a week in Dresden, liiit 
neither of them is political. The citizens are particu- 
larly remarkable for their industrious and orderly habits, 
and early hours ; almost every body being in bed by half 
past ten at night, and up at six in the morning (Itcrg- 
mus,AUg. Lander und Volkcrkundc,\y . 187,188. ; Canna^ 
htch, Le4r6uc5,356— 358. ; Murray's HatOlbookt Strangs, 
Germany in 1831 ; Germany and the Gcimans in 1834 
.*1836.) 

DREUX, a town of France, dcp. Eure-ct-I.oire, cap. 
arrond., on the Blaise, a tributary of the Eure, which 
partly encircles it, 20 m. N.N.W. Chartres. Pop. (e^. 
com.) .5,394. It stands at the foot of a hill, on which are 
the ruins of an ancient castle, which belonged to the 
counts of Dreux: it is well built, and has a fine pro- 
menade along the river's bank, an hospital, public baths, 
a theatre, town-hall, and church. Louis Philippe, 
when Duke of Orleans, built in the castle a cliapel, 
which he intended fur his family burial-place. It Is the 
seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com- 
merce, and of a communal college. Near it, in 1562, 
was fought the celebrated battle in which the Prince of 
Cond^, then at the head of the Protestants, was taken 
prisoner. Dreux was the native place of Jean de Rotrou 
the tragic poet, and of Phllidor, the famous chess-plaver. 
{Diet. Geogr. Univ.) 

DRIFFIELD (GREAT), a marketrtown and township 
of England, E. Riding, co. York, near one of the 
sources of the Hull, 27 m. E. by N. York. Area of 
township, 4,!)10 acres. Pop. of do., 2,762. The town, at 
the foot of the Wolds, consists chiefly of one long 
street, parallel to which flowa the brook above noticed, 
which, at the S. extremity of the town, is enhirged 
into a navigable canal that joins the Hull below 
Frodingham bridge. All Saints* church is an ancient 
structure in the Gothic style. The Independents, 
Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodists, and Baptists, 
have places of worship. There is a national school for 
100 children, and a dispensary. The chief officer is a 
constable appointed annually : a court for the recuverv 
of small debts is held here. The town it a station for 
receiving votes in elections of members for the £. Riding. 
Z z 2 
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MiriMt-day, Thun., and wdl attended cattle narketo turdays. The corn-market is an elegant building. Fain 
erery fortulf^t. Branches fA the Yorkshire A^cuUural are held on March 10., April 1 1 ., May 10., June 22., Aug. 
and Commercial Bank, of the York Union Bank, and 26., Oct. 29., Noy. 21., and Dec. 19. Horses and wool 
two priTate tanking houses, are established here. are the chief articles for sale. 

DROGHEDA, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of Ir^ 
land, being a CO. In Itself, but locally in the cos. of Meath 
and Louth, prov. I^lnster, on the Boyne. 4 m. above its 
embouchure in the Irish Sea, and 2.9 m. N. Dublin. Fnun 
the time the English settled in Ireland, this town, 
formerly called Tredagh, was considered of great im- 
portance. Parliaments have been frequently held In it, 
and it was made the site of a university, but the pri- 
vilege was not acted upon. In 1649 it was stormed by 
Cromwell, who put its inhabitants to the sword, with 
the exception of a few that wore transported to the 
American settlements. Pop., in 1821, 18,118; in 1831, 

17,86.9. Of the latter number 16,663 wore R. Caths., 

1,437 Prot. of the estab. church, and 265 Prot. diss. 

Number of inhabited houses 3,206, giving a pop. of 5*416 
souls to a house. 

The Boyne divides the town into two unequal por- 
tions, tlielarimr of which, on the N. bank of the river. Is 
connected with the lesser by a bridge of 3 arches: part DROITWItni, a lioiv and mitrkct town of Fngland, 
of the ancient walls, and the gate of St. Lawrence, still famous for Its salt springs, co. Worcester, 7 m. N.K. by 
remain, but the buildings now extend considerably N. Worcester, 118 in. N.W. London. Pop. 1831, 2,487. 
beyond them. ** It is neither flourishing nor increasing, Though locally in the upper divisiem of the hund. of 
Its manufactures having fallen off, and its pop. exhibits Hatfshire, it has exclusive juriMliction, and is pleasantly 
a decrease of nearly 800 within the 10 years ending with situated on the side of a narrow valley, at tin; bottom of 
1831." {Baun^UnryileporL) The churches within the town which runs the Salwarp, on the road from Birmingham 
are St. Peter’s in the N. div., .St. Mary’s in the S., and to Worcester. It Inas 3 parishes, and 3 churches, of 
a chapel of ease. The R. Cath. chapel of St. Peter, which St. Andrew, rebuilt after taing destroyed by fire, 
considered the cathedral of the archdiocese of Armagh, In 12i).’l, is the moht ancient and interesting. The town 
Is a large and elegant building, as Is also that of was nriginally incorporated by charter from John, con- 
st. Mary. There are friaries of the Augustine, Doroi- firmed by Henry 111. and some of his successors, pre- 
nlcan, and Franciscan orders, and convents of tlic viousiy to tiie charter of Insprximus, granted by James 
Dominicans and the Presentation. The l*resbyterians I., which is tlu* gf»verning ciiarter. Tlie coriiorate body 
and Wesleyan Methodists have places tif worship, consists of 2 bailiffs, burgi'sses, a recorder, 2 justice's, a 
There are here a classical school on the foundation of town clerk, and other oiUcers under the title of the l^irpu- 
Erasmus Smith, and .9 other public schools, wliich give ration of tlie Salt Springs of Droitwich. Tiie huilifl*, his 
instruction to about 1 ,0i)(> pupils. It has also mi iiillr- predecessor, and the recorder, are justices of the pt'.'iro 
roary, a mendicity bouse, a savings’ bank, a building for witiiin the boroiigli and bailiwick of Droitwich. A court 
tlie widows of Protestant clergymen, and an almshouse, of record Is held every Timrsday before the bailiift and 
Ttare is an infantry barrack in the town, and another town clerk, for the recovery of debts under 10/., and ses- 
In the vicinity of Richmond Fort. It is in general pretty sions quarterly, by the l>.iiliffs, recorder, &c. The bor. 
well built: tne streets are paved, lighted, and cleaned, returned 2 mems. to the 11. of C. under Edward I., 
by a coinmittoo of the corporation ; but Its appearance and to the pnrii.*imcnt8 held in ihc 2d and 4th Edw. II., 
Is unfavourable ; and a few years ago the streets swarmed from which perfod the privilege ceased until 1.954, since 
with beggars. Water is supplied from a well in tlie which time it regulcarly returned 2 mems. until the pass* 
town. ing of tlie Reform Act, which deprived it of one of its 

Drogheda originally consisted of two aistinet cor- memliers. Its boundiuie.s were at the same time con- 
porations, one on the side of Meath, the other on that sitbirably extended, and the new ]>arl. l>or. h.*id, in 
of Louth. These were united under Henry IV., who a pop. of .9,949. Registered eli'Ctors in 1837-38,326; the 

n d the newly formed bor. a charter, unacr which it bailiffs are the returning nflicers* The election of mcin- 
regulated. Its jurisdiction extends over 6,802 bers for the E. division of the co. is held here. There 
acres. Tlie corporation consists of a mayor, 2 sheriffs, are 3 chattels : a chattel of o.'ise, 1 for Independents, .*111(1 
24 aldermen, and on indefinite number of common- 1 for W'esleyans ; an hospital for 38 aged men and 
councilmen and freemen, which lost class acquire their women, founded by Henry Coventry, in 1680 ; and a 
rights by birth, apprenticeship to a freeman of one of charity school for 40 boys and 40 girls, wiio arc educated 
the seven trading guilds of the town, or by gift of the and clothed, and on leaving scliool aptirenticed. Tito 
corporation. The mayor, recorder, two senior aldermen, salt trade is tiie main support of tiie place ; malting and 
and five other magistrates, nominated under an act of tanning are also carried on, and there are some mills for 
Geo. IV., are Justices of the peace for the county of the grinding corn. 

town. The assizes arc held twice a year, and general Droitwich has been celebrated from a very remote 
sessions of the raoce by the mayor and recorder in period for its brine springs, or vrichrs, a name of .Saxon 
January, April, June, and October. Petty sessions arc origin, though its inciuiing be not n ell known. (6'amp- 
beld every fortnight. The gaol Is a well arranged build- belPg Politicql Survet/, i. 76.) Reference is made to tliesc 
ing. It has 6 wards and 16 cells, for an average nura- springs in Domesday book, and it Is certain that tliey 
ber of 26 prisoners. The bor. sent 2 mems. to the Irish were known, and that salt was obtained from them, long 
H. of C. : and since the Union it has sent 1 mem. to the before its compilation, as is evinced by tlie gr.'ints by dif- 
imperlal H. of G. Registered electors (1837-38), 606. ferent Saxon kings to the church of Worcester, in all 
An extensive mannuactiiro of coarse linens was for- which the wiches are specially mentioned. (Camden’g 
merly carried on hero, which gave way to that of cottons ; Britannica, Gtbgtm'g cd.^ i. 160.) Most probably indeed 
but the latter is also on the decline. A large mill for they had been known to, and wrought by, the Romans, 
spinning flax is now In operation. The linen hall is a The springs are in the middle of the town, and tlie salt 
large brick building. Tanning was and still is carried is obtained by boiling and evaporating the brine. About 
on, as Is the soap and candle manufacture. There are In a century ago the usual depth of the brine-pits was about 
tbe town 2 foundries, salt-works, a distillery, 3 breweries, 30 ft., but now they arc generally sunk to a much greater 
and several largo flour-mills, which last are In constant depth and a far more copious supply of brine is obtained, 
work. Drogheda ale is in much demand both In Eng. An ounce of brine is said to contain 140| grains muriate 
land and in tiie foreign market. of soda, 24 grains' sulphate of lime, 2} grains sulphate of 

The chief trade, which consists In the export of agrl- soibi, and a trace of muriate of ma^iosia. In 1820, 
cultural produce and of linen and cotton cloth, is carricnl when a high duty was laid on salt, the produce of the 
on with Great Britain by means of steamers, .9 of which Droitwich springs was about 10,000 tons a year ; but it 
ply regularly between the port and Liverpool or Glas- has since materially Increased. A canal from the Se- 
gow. The cross-channeltrade and coasting trade employ vcm to Droitwich is used in the conveyance of the 
also many sailing-vessels. Tbe greatest part of the fo- salt for shipment, and of tho coals made use of in tho 
reign trade Is with the British colonics in N. America: works. 

timber is the principal article of import. Tho harbour DROME, a dep. of France, in the S.E. part of tho 
and river have undergone several improvements, by kingdom, formerly a part of the prov. of Dauphiny, hav- 
roeans of which vessels of 200 tons may now discharge at ing N. and E. Isere, E. the Hautrs and Basses Alpcs, 
the bridge, and barges of 70 tons may proceed Inland as S. Vaucluse, and W. Arddche, from which last It is sc- 
ftur as Navan by means of the Boyne navigation. Tbe paroted by the Rhone. Length. N. to S., about 86 m. ; 
customs’ duties in 1836 were 13,383/.; the excise duties, greatest breadth, 50 m. Area, 6.93,6.97 hectares. Pop. 
for 1834 were 75,008/. ; the post-office revenue in 1834 U836) 305,.900. This dep. is naturally diviclcd ii|go two 
amounted to 2,041/., and in 1^ to 2,a98/. portions, on easterly or mountainous, and a westerly or 

An act of parliament has been obtained for a railroad plain region. The former includes about 4fX),000 hectares, 
flrom Duiillu. Tta markets are on Thursdays and Sa- or nearly two thirds of the total surface, and is iuter- 


Account of the Quantities and Value of the Articles ex- 
ported from Drogheda In 1835. 


ArtkslM. 

Qosntltlet. 

Estimated 

Value. 

Com, mesl, Slid flour - 

Numtef. 

Tim*. Cmt. 
23PI1.7 4 

L. 

266,8.52 

liuttw - - 

• • 

76 (I 

4, (MM) 

Piss and tow - 

• • 

3.50 0 

17,200 

Em« - - - crates 
Linen- - - yards 
Cows and osen - head 

8.2.9.1 

67G 10 

37,.500 

900.000 

1.50 0 

.70,(N)0 

U.816 

8,072 0 

186,210 

Hones . . — i 

108 

84 O 

2,.520 

Kheew - - - — 

S7,9fil 

847 6 

27.961 

Hogs - - - - 

94,34.7 

6,289 1 1 

23.5,858 

OUier articles - 

• 

- 

17,796 

Total raTne 

- 1 

' - 

766,027 
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wcted by ramifications of the Alps, with a mean elevation 
varying from 4,000 to 6,000 ft The loftiest summits at- 
tain to about 6,760 ft. The chief rivers, after the Rhone, 
are the Isdre and Dr6me, but the latter is not navi- 
gable. There are a number of streams, which, though 
usually small, become during the melting of the moun- 
tain snows devastating torrents. In the elevated parts it Is 
almost always cold, while along the banks of the Rhone 
the summer heats are veiy overpowering : the climate is, 
however, generally healthy. In the lower parts of the 
dop. there are about 100,000 hectares of rich land, the rest 
being generally of Inferior fertility. In 1834, the culti- 
vable lands comprised 269,100 hectares ; vineyards, 23,9$^ 
do. ; and forests, heaths, and wastes, 808,560 do. Wheat, 
maize, and oats are the chief kinds of grain cultivated ; 
but the corn grown Is insufilcicnt for home consumption. 
The other articles of culture are very various, including 
pulse of different kinds, hemp, walnuts, olives, chestnuts, 
almonds, madder, and other dyeing plants and ftuits. 
The vine cnlture is perhaps the most important branch 
of rural industry, and about 150,000 hectolitres of wine 
of the i)est quality arc exported annually. The finest 
growths arc the red wines of Hermitage^ Croxes^ Mer~ 
ceurol^ Gervant^ 4^., and the white wines of Merceurol 
and Chanoscurson, and the Clairette de Die. ** Ge der- 
nier vin, doux, spiriteux, et d*un goht agrcablc, mousse 
comme le champagne, mais il ne conserve ccs qualites 
que pendant deux ans.'* {JuUien.) The genuine Hermi- 
tage bears a comparison with the finest growths of the 
Bordelais and Upper Burgundy. The hills, called Maa^ 
which produce it,^ have a S. aspect, and are mostly co- 
vered with a thin calcareous soil : they .are so steep, that 
the mould has to be sustained by rows of low walls. The 
best growths of Hermitage are said by M. Jullien to be 
** corses moclleux, fins, et delicats ; ils ont unc tres- 
belle coulcur, bcaucoup de spiriteux, avec une sdve et 
line bouquet aromatique tres-prononres et do plus agre- 
able.” (Topographic^ p. 190.) The wine of tlic Mas of 
Besas, which differs in several respects from the others, 
is principally bought up by the Bordeaux merchants to 
give bony and flavour to the secondary clarets. The 
rearing of silkworms is carried on to a great extent, and 
in 1834 there was a greater number of mulberry trees in 
Dr6me tlian in any other deps. of France, Card alone 
excepted. The quantity of cocoons obtained in 1H35 
amounted to 1,479,029 kilogr. A great many bees are 
kept, and the honey is of very good quality. The middle 
mountain region is covered with woods of oak, beech, fir, ] 
&c., supplying excellent timber; above these there are 
extensive pasture-lands, feeding in summer numerous 
flocks of sneep and goats, many of which come from 
Provence. In 1830 the dcp. had 377,000 head of sheep. 
Mines of iron, le.id, and coal, and quarries of marble, 
granite, rock-crystal, limestone, &c., are wrought. Ma- 
nufactures not very important ; the chief are those of 
woollen cloth, sergev, silks and silk-twist, coloured linens, 
stockings and gloves at Valence, hats, paper, leather, 
briandy, oils, steel articles, chemical products, and earth- 
enware. 'llic trade is principally in the products of the 
soil, which include excellent truffles. Drdme is divided 
into 4 arroiidissements, and sends 4 mem. to the Cham, 
of Dep. Mo. of electors, 1,386. Chief towns. Valence, 
the cap., Montelimart, and Crest. Total publir revenue 
(1831), 6,013,156 fr. DrOme was annexed to France in 
1343. (Hn^, art. Brdme : French Official Tables.) 

DRONTllBIM. See Tronuybm. 

DUBHOY, or DUBBOI, an ini. town of Hindostan, 
prov. Gujrat, dom. of theGuicowar, cap. of a pergunnah 
containing 84 villages, 38 m. N.E. Barroach ; lat. 22^^ 9' 
N., long. 730 26^ E. Toward the end of the last century 
it contmned 40,000 inhab., a few of whom were Moham- 
medans, and none Parsecs. It is nearly an exact square, 
and has been elaborately fortified, though only a portion 
of its works remains in any degree of preservation. The 
ancient walls have been built entirely of large square 
stones : the city gates arc all strong and beautifdl, espe- 
chilly the E. |M>rtal, called the ** Gate of Diamonds ; " 
which, together with the temple connected with it, pre- 
sent a most complete and elegant specimen of Hindoo 
taste. ** In proportion of architecture, and elegance of 
sculpture,’* says Mr. Forbes, “it far exceeds any of their i 
ancient structures I have met with, and the groups of 
warriors on horseback, on foot, and on fighting elephants 
approach nearer to the classical bas-reliefs of Greece thau 
any performances in the excavations of Elephimta.** 
>^thln the walls there was a magnificent tank, ( m. in 
circuit, lined with hewn stone, and with a flight of steps 
all round, and partly supplied with water by means of a 
stone aqueduct from receptacles without the walls. In 
the district around Dubhoy the soil is generally rich and 
loamy, producing fine crops of rice, jowaree, Ixuree, &c. ; 
various legumes, cotton, sesamum, palma Christi, sngmr- 
can& hemp, flax, ginger, plants fbr dyeing, &c. (Uatnil- 
l 0 fi,% 528. ; Mod, Tran. x. 162—164.) 

DUBLIN, the metropolitan co. of Ireland, on the 
B. coast of the island, Juving E. the Irish Sea, or St. 


DUBLIN. TOB 

George's Channel: S. Wicklow*, W. Meath and Kil- 
dare \ and N. Meath. Area, 248,631 imp. acres, of which 
10,812 are unimproved, mountain, and bog. Prlnclpai 
river, the Liflhy, by which Dublin is intersected. Sur- 
face mostly fiat or undulating ; soil shallow, and na- 
torally poor, the subsoil being a retentive cla> . Agri- 
culture IS by no means in an improved state ; there is a 
want of a proper rotation and drainage, and white crops 
still not unfrequently follow each other. A good deal of 
land in the vicinity of Dublin Is appropriated to garden 
culture. Average rent of land, exclusive of that portion 
called the co. of the city of Dublin, and of country 
houses, 18s. an acre ; being as high an average rent as is 
paid by ai^ co. in Ireland. Property a good deal sub- 
divided. Farms near the city small, but larger at a dis- 
tance. In 1831 Dublin had 39,861 inhab. houses, 78,029 
families, and 380,167 Individuals, of whom 173,856 were 
males and no fewer than 206,31 1 females. 

DUBLIN, a city and sea-port of Ireland, of 
which it is the cap., co. Dublin, on the £. 
coast of the island, at the mouth of the 
by which it is intersected; 292 m. W. N.W. 
London; 138 m. W. Liverpool; 60 m. W 
Holyhead ; lat. 53° 20^ 38" N., long. 6° 17' 30" W. 

Pop. in 1682, &1,483 Pop. in 1813, 176,610 
1728, 146,075 1821, 186,881 

17.'}3, 128,570 1831, 203,650 

1777, 1.38,208 1834, 240,300 

1798, 182,370 

Of the ix>pulation in 1834, as returned by the 
commissioners of public instruction, 61,8(X) 
were members of the estab. church, 3,5(X) Prot. 
dissenters, and 175, 0(X) H. Catholics. The city 
is supposed to be the JRblafia of Ptolemy, and 
was called by the native Irish BaUyath~c1Mh^ 
“ the town on the ford of hurdles; ’’and by the 
Danes Uivelin or Dubhliny “the black pool,** 
from its vicinity to the muddy swamps at the 
mouth of the river. At the period of the 
English invasion under Strongbow, a. n. 1 169, 
the city was of very limited extent ; its buildings 
being confined to the summit and declivities of 
a hill on the S. side of the Liffey, and enclosed 
by a wall little more than 1 m. in circ. For 
many years afterwards its increase in extent and 
population was extremely slow. At the com- 
mencement of the 17th century its suburbs ex- 
tended but a very short distance beyond its an- 
cient walls. In the wars of 1641, the additional 
works thrown up for the defence of the place 
lay between the castle and the college, which 
was then considered as outside the city. After 
the Ucvolution, the progress of improvement 
wa.s comparatively rapid: new lines of streets 
were opened, particularly to the N. and E.; 
many of the confined old avenues were enlarged ; 
several squares were laid out, and the buildings, 
both public and private, were constructed with 
greater regard to architectural elegance as well 
as internal convenience. An avenue, called the 
Circular Road, which nearly surrounds the city, 
encloses an area of 1,264 acres; of which, 785 
are on the S., and 478 on the N., of the Liffhy. 
The communication between its two divisions 
is maintained by 9 bribes ; 7 of stone, and 2 of 
iron ; one of which is for foot passengers only. 
The river is bordered on each side by broad and 
well- constructed quays. 

The figure of the city is elliptical, its longer 
axis extending along the line of the river, from 
W. to E., 2fm. ; Its shorter, from N. to 8., 
nearly 2 m. Sackville Street, on the N. side, is 
remarkable for its great width and for its build- 
ings ; St. Stephen's Green, the largest of the 
squares, has in its centre an equestrian statue of 
George II.; College Green, an irregular and 
confined area near the centre of the city, where 
most of the main avenues meet, contains some 
of the finest public buildings, and has in its 
centre the equestrian statue of William 111., so 
famous in Irish par^ history. The only other 
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public numumenti of note are, Nelson's Pillar, 
in Sockville Street; the Wellington Memorial, 
a hifty obelisk in the Phmoix Park; and an 
equestrian statue of Geoige 1., at the mayoralty 
house. ' 

Dublin CuUe itandi on the E. rerge of the hill upon 
which the city wai primarily built. It wa» originally { 
a square fortress, with towers at the angles ; It now con- i 
slits of a quadrangle, 380 ft. by 130, surrounded with 
buildings containing the state apartments of the lord- 
lieutenant, and accommodations for the meetings of the 
privy council and other public functionaries. Attached 
to it Is the viceregal chapel, a small but elegant structure 
of florid Gothic architecture. Offices for the ordnance 
and quartermaster*general’B departments, and for the : 
constabulary, are also attached to it. A guard of honour, 
of cavalry and infantry, is mounted here dally. The lord- 
lieutenant's usual place of residence is in the Phoenix | 
Park, an enclosed tract of about 1,000 acres, laid open for ! 
the recreation of the citlsens, and serving also as a place 
of exercise for the troops of the garrison. In It is a 
p<}wder magaxine, a barrack, the offices of the trlgono- < 
metrical survey of Ireland, an institution for soldiers' 
orphans, a military infirmary, and residences for some of 
the inferior officers of the government Near its centre 
is a pillar, surmounted by a phoenix rising out of the 
flames. ! 

The head-quarters of the military establishment for 
Ireland are at the Royal Hospital, Kilmiiinham, originally 
a priory of the Knights Templars, which, after the sup- 

g ression of that order, was granted to the Knights of 
t. John of Jerusalem ; and, having become the property 
of the crown on the dissolution of the monasteries, was 
converted by Charles II. into an hospital for superan- 
nuated and disabled soldiers. The building is a large 
square, three sides of which contain the lod^ngs of the 
veterans, and the fourth a chaiiel, a dining hall, and a 
suite of apartments for the commander of the forces. 

The principal barracks are on the N. side of the city, 
near the Phoenix Park. They consist of several large 
quadrangles, containing accommodations for a general 
officer and his staff; and for 2,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry. There are also barracks at PortobcIIo, for 
cavklry ; at Richmond Bridge, the recruiting depOt, and 
Gt. George's Street, for infantry ; and at the Pigeon-house 
Fort, and Island Bridge for artillery ; containing In all 
accommodations for 5,.^ men. The military infinnsiry 
in the 'Phoenix Park, near its W. entrance, can receive 
360 patients. 

The supreme courts of Justice are held in a large 
building on the N. Quay, consisting of a central edifice, 
which contains a circular hall, opening into the courts of 
Chance^, Rolls, Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, Common 
Pleas, msl Prius, and Admiral^ V und wings, in which 
are record repositories, and offices for the despatch of 
legal business. The King’s Inns, or inns of court, which 
are at the N. extremity of the city, contain halls for 
meetings and dining ; the courts, offices, and record re- 

S ositorlesof the Prerogative and the Consistorial courts of 
iie see of Dublin, and the Registry of Deeds : near the 
main building is the library, containing a large collection 
of books. The privilege granted it under the Copy- 
right Act of receiving a copy of every work published 
in the United Kingdom has been commuted for an 
annual grant, implicable to the purchase of books, at 
the discretion of the benchers. The number of bar- 
risters on tlie rolls of the courts is about 800, and of 
solicitors and attorneys. 1,600 ; but many of those whose 
names are entered never practised, and many others have 
withdrawn ^m the active duties of their respective pro- 
wssions. 

The municipal boundary of the city differs considerably 
from that of the police and electoral ftanchlse. On the 
E. side it extends to the village of Blackrock, 6 m. from 
the centre of the city; while on the N., W., and S., 
several parts of imrishes, in close contiguity with the 
rest of the city, are beyond it. The extent of the ftan- 
ebise, which was accurately laid down at a very remote 
period, is still ascertained by moans of a triennial .per- 
ambulation by the civic authorities. The limit on the 
sea side is determined by the place where a javelin, 
thrown by the lord mayor standing at low-water mark, 
foils into the water. 

The rights and privileges of the cbrporatlon are secured 
by a long series of charters, commencing with that granted 
by Henry II. soon after his arrival, which is still pre- 
served among the city muniments. The ruling body 
consists of the lord mayor, 34 aldermen, 2 shcriilh, 1 m 
common councilmen, and an Indefinite number of ftee- 
men. The lord mayor is chosen annually from among 
the aldermen, by the Joint election of that body and the 
common council, the next in succession to the acting 
mayor being almqst always nominated: he is the dvfl 
m miliuo^ governor of the city, in which he ranks next 
after the lord-lieutenant ; is admiral of the porto of Dublin 


and Baldoyle, and a Justice of the peace ; he presides at 
the court of city quarter sessions ; sits on the bench at the 
commission of Oyer and Terminer : holds a separate court 
for trial of petty offences ; is chief judge of the lord 
mayor and sheriffs’ civil court : and has the regulation 
of the public markets, and the Inspection of weights 
and measures. He is personally distinguished by wear- 
ing a gold chain, called ** the collar of S S," and has 
a cap of dignity, and a sword and mace, borne before 
him on public occasions ; he also receives an annual 
salary of l,32Qf., Irish currency, besides fees from various 
sources to a considerable amount. His residence is a 

E laln old-fashioned brick building; attached to which 
I a large circular hall, erected for the purpose of enter- 
taining George IV. in 1821, but without any preten- 
sions to exterior architectural beauty. ‘ The aldermen 
are elected for life, from among that part of the com- 
mon council called sheriffs’ peers ; they form a kind of 
upper house, in which the lord mayor presides, and the 
sanction of which is essential to the validity of all cor- 
porate acts, with a few exceptions ; they are also justices 
of the peace within the city. The sherifik are chosen 
annually, by the board of aldermen, out of a list of four 
candidates named by the common council. They pre- 
side at the meetings of this latter body ; assist the lord 
mayor in the execution of his duties ; and when their year 
of office terminates, they become ex~qfficio members of 
the common council for life, under the name of shcr iffe* 
peers, with the restriction that the number of persons 
eiuoylng this privilege shall not exceed 48 : at present it 
is 8k The remainder of the common council consists of 
96 reprosentotives, chosen triennially out of the 26 minor 
corporations or guilds. The freedom of the city is ob- 
tained by birth, apprcnticcbliip, or marriage; subject, 
however, to tlie approbation of the board of aldermen, 
which exercises a prescriptive rlgiit of refusal at jileasurc, 
so that tlie nomination of freemen is thus virtually in 
that body. The board also grants the iVeednm of the 
city without any itrevious claim on the part of the can- 
diimte. Each guild exerts the right of admitting freemen 
into its own brotiierhood, but such admission gives title 
to no civic privileges. The recorder, when elected by 
the aldermen and approved by the common council, re- 
tains his office during good behaviour. He is the legal 
adviser of the corporation, and presides in the city 
criminal court. His salary is 1 ,980/. per annum. The 
corporate meetings are held in the Assembly House, a 
plain building, originally erected for the exhibition of 
pictures. 

The corporation holds a criminal court four times a 

S ear for minor offences ; capital cases being referred to 
[le superior judges. The court must be opened by the 
lord mayor and two aldermen ; but, virtually, the recorder 
is the ruling judge. The lord mayor and sheriffs' court 
holds pleas of personal actions above 21. ; those under 
that amount are decided in the Court of Conscicnee, over 
which the lord mayor of the preceding year presides i its 
meetings take place in an apartment of the Assembly 
House. The recorder presides in the Civil Bill court, 
which is held four times a year, with power to decide by 
summary process in all cases of debt above 21. arising 
within tne city or liberties. The judicial business Is 
trans.icted chiefly at the scsslons-house ; where also 
elections for the dty representatives in parliament take 
place. 

The prisons for criminal offences are, — 1. Newgate, or 
the city gaol, a massive smiarc building, for untried pri- 
soners, felons condemned to death, who arc executed 
from a Ixilcony in its front, and convicts sentenced to 
transportation ; there is also a ward for debtors under 
coroner’s process : 2. Richmond Bridewell, to the S. of 
the city, for adult males sentenced to imprisonment and 
hard labour: 3. Smithfield Penitentiary, for juvenile 
male offenders : and, 4. Grangegorman Penitentiary, N. 
of the city, fur females under sentence of imprisonment 
by the civic courts, and for female convicts for transport- 
ation, from all parts, previously to their embarkation. 
The debtors* prisons are, —1. the Slieriflk’ Prison, near 
Newgate, for debtors not arrested under civic writs.: 
the Four-courts Marshalsea, for debtors under process 
of the superior courts : and, 3. the City Marshalsea, for 
those under process of the civic courts. The number 
of committals for criminal offences during the last 15 years 
were : — 


Ymt. 

Commit. 

Year. 

Commit, 

Year. 

OoiBmite 

1824 

2,128 

1829 

2,096 

18.34 

2,371 

1825 

2,120 

18.W 

2,128 

1835 

2,478 

1826 

2,091 

1831 

2,312 

1836 

2,627 

1827 

2,122 

1832 

2,384 

1837 

2,799 

1828 

1,982 

1833 1 

2/X» 

18.38 

8,267 


The sentences of those committed in the last-namedvear 
were: — Death, 1, commuted to transportation for^ife. 
Transportation for life, 16 ; for 14 years, 7; for 7 years, 
113 ; for other periods, 11. Imprisonment for 2 years, 2 ; 
for 1 year, 378 ; for 6 months and under, 1255. Fine, 48« 
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.Rentes, S4. Inauie. 5. Acquitted on trial, 966. Ko 
bUl found, 968. No proMCUtion, 188. 

The income of the coiporation ariiei from rente of landa 
and houioB ; the port outiei of anchorage and ilippages 
aiBeagmente for pipe- water, and a casual revenue from re- 
newal fines, fremen's admission ftes, and fines for crimi- 
nal oflhnces. Tolls were levied on goods brought Into 
the city for sale until 1818 ; since which time their col- 
lection bas been suspended, in consequence of the general 
opposition made to them. The amount of the Income 
arising from these sources is dearly as follows, according 
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to the latest statement published:— 
Rents of lands and nouses - 
Slippage and anchorage 
Fl))e-water tax - . - • 

Casual revenue (not ascertained). 


-^14,994 

- .aoo 

> 13,951 

4? 80,185 


The city returns 2 mem. to the H. of C. The elective 
franchise is vested in freemen resident within 7 m., 
forty shilling freeholders, 1(1/. householders, and 20/. and 
10/. leaseholders for the respective terms of 14 and 20 
years. Registered electors in 1834, 2,132 ; in 1838, 7,113. 

The supply of water was originally drawn from the 
Dodder ; but in consequence of its InsufHciency, arising 
from the enlarged demands of an increasing population, 
additional supplies have been procured from the Grand 
and K(^'al Canal companies, at the rate of 124 per cent, 
from the former, and of 15 per cent, from the laiter, on the 
gross amount of the pipo-water revenue, which, at im 
average of 5 years, from 1828 to 1832, amounts to 2,8061 
annually. The inhabitants have since received a copioia 
supply of excellent water from three reservoirs, two S. 
and one N. of the river. In 1809 the corporation was em- 
powered by act of parliament to levy an additional rate, 
in order to substitute cast-iron service-pipes in lieu of 
those of wood. The levy of the rate became the subject 
of legal dispute with the rate-payers, which was finally 
decided in favour of the latter, ou an appeal to the 
House of I.ords,the decree of which declarea the corpo- 
ration to be indebted to the inhabitants in the sum of 
74,5001. on this arrount, and that the pipe-water rents are 
received and held by the corporation in trust fur the bene- 
fit of the city. 

The expenditure required for the erection and repairs 
of public buildings ; tlie formation and repairs of roads ; 
the salaries of civic ofllcers, and public charities, are de- 
frayed by assessments made by the city grand jury, con. 
sisting of 23 members, selected by the sheriffs every 
term, chiefly from the members of tne conporatkm. The 
amount of taxation thus levied is as follows, for every 
fourth year of the {leriod Included in the subsequent ' 
table: — 

f.. L. I 

S8,70t 
28,307 


1810 

. 13,885 

1826 

. 

1814 

- 18,607 

1830 


1818 

• 21,649 

1834 


1822 

- 25,128 

1 1838 

- 


This tax, together with several others, is assessed on the 
houses, in such ]>roportion that each bouse Is liable to 
taxes to the amount of XL for each shilling of minister's 
money at wliich it was rated according to old valuations, 
since which tlie actual value of house property has aim 
teretl ronsidpr.*ibly. To remedy the bad effects of this 
inequality, a new v.aluation was made in 18^, which 
gives the following results : — 


Houses. 

No. 


Upwards of 101. aim. val. 

Of lU/. and under 

Total 

12,252 

5,071 

L. 

658,594 

46,168 

ITJOA 

704,757 


Within or adjoining the dvic bounds are five local ju- 
risdictions, mostly independent of the authority of the 
corporation. They are, 1. the manor of St. Sepulchre; 

2. the liberty or manor of Thomas Court and Donore ; 

3. the liberty of the deanery of St. Patrick : 4. the 
manor of Grangegorman, which includes the liberty of 
Christ Church ; and, 5. the manor of Kilmalnham. The 
three first are popularly called the Liberties. The manor 
of St. Sepulchre lies to the S. E. of the city, and enjoys 
extensive powers, granted and confirmed to it by a suc- 
cession or charters from the reign of John, ft holds 
courts-leet and baron, and a court of record. Its crimi- 
nal jurisdiction extends to capital cases, but the right, 
as far as respects these, has roHeu into desuetu^. A 
small court-house and debtors* prison is attached to it. 
Tho Archbishop of Dublin is lord of the manor. The 
pop. is estimated at 50,000. The liberte of Thomas 
Court and Donore lies 8.W. of the city; Thomas Court 
beiM within the county of the city, and Donore in the 
coui% at large, of which it forms one of tlie baronies. 
Its separate rights are secured by a scries of charters, 
and it bolds a court-leet, a court of civil hlU, and acourt 


of record for persona) pleas to aiw amount. It has a 
court-house and small prison : the Earl of Heath is lord 
of the manor. The liberty of St. Patrick Is a small 
district of about 5| acres surrounding the cathedral of the 
same name. It holds Its privileges by prescription, and 
had courts-leet and a court for the recovery of small 
debts, both of which have fidlen Into desuetude ; hence it 
has become a kind of sanctuary for debtors of small sums 
from the adjacent parishes. Attempts to abolish an ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction, which interferes with the claims of 
the Just creditor, have been successfully resisted by tho 
corporation of the dean and chapter, which is lord of the 
manor. A seneschal appointed by it receives a trifling 
salary, but has no duties to perform. The pop. is small 
and very poor ; there are not more than 24 good houses 
in the deanery. The manor of Grangegorman or Glas- 
nevin comprises the greater and wealtliier portion of the 
houses in tlie N. city parishes, and extends in some di- 
rections 7 m. N. and 10 m. S. It claims under an ancient 
charter, confirmed by another of 1 Jac. I. The cq^ration 
of the dean and chapter is lord of the manor. The right 
of holding courts-leet and criminal courts has fallen into 
disuse. The seneschal holds a civil bill court on Friday 
morning for tho N. part of the manor, and on every af. 
ternate Friday evening for the S. : Its sittings are held in 
each case in an aiHurtment in a tavern. There Is no 
prison, debtors being sent to the county prison at Kil- 
mainham. Tho liberty of Christ Church comprises the 
area in the centre of the city on which the catliedral is 
built. The manor of Kilmainhani, in which the rwal 
hospital is built, lies W. of the city, and extends 9 m. W. : 
Lord Cloncurry is lord of the manor. The seneschal 
holds a civil bill court six days in every quarter, with un- 
limited jurisdiction, but practically confined to actions 
under 5/. ; the court sits in the county court-house at 
Kilmalnham. 

I'hc watching, paving, cleaning, and. lighting of the 
city and liberties have been trans^red from the muni- 
cipal corporations of each to boards appointed by govern- 
ment. 

The police is vested, by an act passed in 1835, in two 
local justices of peace, nominated by the lord lieutenant, 
with a salary of 800/. each, under whom are 4 superin- 
tendents, 10 inspectors, 90 sergeants, and 900 constables. 
Thu city, with the liberty, is divided into the Castle, 
College, Rotunda, and Barrack districts, in each of which 
there is an office, where an alderman and a barrister, both 
appointed by the lord lieutenant, sit daily. 

The jmlice jurisdiction extends over a district of 8 m. 
round Dublin, in every direction. The expenses of the 
establishment are defrayed by a parliamentary grant, by 
a tax on the inhabitants, by fines, and by carriage licences. 
The number of carriages licensed in 1834 was — 


Ceackei, job 


Can.Jaontlnir 

iMffgHge, 


1,200 
8.000 
AOO 
104 

The annual expenditure, both before and after the new 
act came into oiieration, and the portions paid by tho cor- 
porate and general government arc as follow : — 

Local AMeHtncnt. Pari. Grant. Total. 

1837 - 27,7021. 87.0001. 54,702/. 

1838 - WjOaa 81,358 60,451 

1839 - 34.023 88,064 67,987 

The paving, cleaning, and lighting of the city waa 
vested, in 1807, in a board of three commissioners, ap- 
pointed and removable at pleasure by tho lord-lieutenant. 
To this board was also given the charge of the public 
fountains, conduits, and sewers ; and it was empowered 
to remove buildings that obstructed the main avenues 
through the cite, and to widen the streets within tho 
Circular Road, under its superintendence, the city is well 
paved or macadamised, lighted with gas, and kept in a 
respectable state as to cleanliness. The average expendi- 
ture for the five years ending with 1833 was 42,306/. 

The linen, woollen, silk, and cotton trades, which had 
been carried on to a considerable extent in the city and 
Its vicinity, have all declined. Tho sales of linen were 
chiefly e^ted in a large site of buildings erected in IIW 
by government, in the N. division, and rented to 'toe 
factors: attached to it is a yarn-hall. The number <i( 
factors has decreased so much, in consequence of the 
decline of the trade, that most of the ofllces and stores are 
wpropriated to other purposes. A pedestrian statue of 
Geo. IV. was erected in one of the hails. In commemorap 
tion of his visit to the establishment in 1821. The 
woollen trade was long carried on to a great extent in the 
S. W. Uterties : a large building was erected there in 1814 
by the late Thomas Pleasants, Esq., for tenterlng the 
cloth, a process previously carried on in the open air, and 
therefore subject to interruption from changes of wea- 
ther ; but since tho repeal of the usotectlng duties, the 
manufacture has been nearly extinguished. The silk 
trade was introduced by emigrants from France, who 
settled in Dublin in tne beginning of last century, 
The fiivourlte manufacture was a fabric of silken warji 
end woollen weft, called talibinet or Irish poplin, which 
Z z 4 
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li still in great demand. The other branches of the silk 
trade have been for several years In a very depressed 
state. The same may be said of most branches of the 
cotton 'trade ; but print-works are still carried on at 
Ball’s Bridge, and Island Bridge. Beer Is extensively 
produced : and Messrs. Guinness and Darcy export large 
— ” ^ '-reign coun- 


nuantltles of porter to Great Britain and foreL_ — 
tries: there are also several distilleries. A few iron< 
foundries are employed chiefly In executing orders de- 
manding Immediate attention. Cabinet-making Is carried 
on largely, as are the various trades required to meet 
the d e mand# of a large and concentrated population. 

The decay of manufactures in Dublin has been the 
subject of much Irrelevant discussion. The truth is, that 
it has no single requisite for their successful prosecution, 
being without coal, and without the command of water- 
power. To suppose that its manufactures should ever 
rival, or be able to withstand the competition of those 
of Manchester, Glasgow, or Birmingham, would be 
absurd. They never had any letter or more solid 
foundation than protecting duties; and the moment 
these were repealed, and the Irish people permitted fully 
to supply themselves with the cheaper and better pro- 
ducts of Great Britain, the flimsy and exotic fabric fell to 
pieces. 

The wholesale provision markets are held in Smlthficld, 
Spitalflolds, and Kevin Street. Smithfield market, which 
is within the civic jurisdiction, is held on Monday and 
Thursday for cattle, and on Tuesday and Saturday for 
hay and straw. A pig-market is held in the vicinity. 
Spitalfleids and Kevin Street markets are in the manor 
or St. Sepulchre : the principal commodities sold in both 
are bacon, butter, and potatoes ; and in the latter hay and 
straw. A wholesale ush-market is held in Boot Lane ; 
one fur potatoes, fowl, and eggs, and another for fruit in 
the neighbourhood. A corn-market, held by the corpo- 
ration on Mondays and Thursdays, in Thomas-street, was 
discontinued when tli»3 bullding'in which it was held was 
taken down to widen the street. Its business is now car- 
ried on by a joint stock company, in a building erected for 
the purpose on Burgh Quay, where the grain is sold by 
sample. The retail markets are all private property, but 
their management is under the control of the oflicers of 
the jurisdiction in which they are held ; those in the city 
being under the lord mayor, who also regulates the assize 
of bread. 

The inland trade of Dublin has been greatly promoted 
by the Grand and Royal canals, both of wiiich tt>rminate 
in the city, and communicate with the sea through the 
LiiRiy. {See Ikblano.) The quantity of goods conveyeil 
to and from the metropolis by these canals in the years 
undernamed, was : 
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fngs, 1^ arbitration, was formed in 1705, and took Itf 
name Irom that of the vessel on which the first decision 
Was pronounced. A chamber ofcommerce was established 
in 1820. 

The river and port were vested in the conioratlon in 
1220, by a charter of Hen. 111. Admiralty Jurisdiction 
between Arklow, S., and the Nanny Water, N., was 
granted by Elizabeth. In 1707, It was empowered to 
erect a baAast-office, the annual expenses of which were 
4,400A, at an average of 13 years, from 1753 to 1780. In 


isti 

IHVM 

1831 

1837 


Thim. 
14X,(ni2 
190,387 
937,810 
y 15,910 


Koyal Canal. 


Tont. 

108,933 

*13,774 

1*9,844 


The principal commodities conveyed by the Grand Ca- 
nal in 1831 were,— stone, 22,000 tons ; turf, 48,000 tons ; 
manure, 25,000 tons ; bricks, 27,(M)0 tons ; grain, flour, 
and meal, 52,000 tons ; and miscellaneous articles, 35,600 
tons. 

Banking business is transacted by the Bimk of Ireland, 
established In 1783; the Hiberuinn Joiiir Stock Com- 
pany, 1824 ; and by the Provincial, the Agricultural and 
Commercial, the National, and the Royal Joint Stock 
banks, opened In 1825, 1M4, 1834, and 1830 ; three private 
banking houses, and two savings’ banks. The aflhirs of 
the Bank of Ireland are managed by a governor, who 
must hold 4,000f. stock ; a deputy governor, with 3,000f. ; 
and 15 directors, with 2,0(K)/. each. It is the place of de- 
posit for all government iwiymcnts. Ibe buildings, for- 
merly tho Irish parliament house, form a quodrangtb, 
standing on an area of 1| acre, presenting three fronts ; 
tliat to uio £. of the Cnrintliian order, and those to the 
8. and W. of the Ionic. They are much admired, and 
the whole forma the finest pile of buildings in the city. 
It has a very ingenious system of steam niacliiuery for 
printing tho bank notes, so as to render frauds extremely 
dlfllcult. A statue of Geo. III. occupies the spot on 
which the throne stood in the former House of Lords, 
now tlie directors' board-room. 

An exchange was erected in 1707, In the centre of the 
city, partly by a parliamentary grant, and partly by suti- 
scripnon. The merchants held their meetings in it until 
1790, when the greater fat'ilities alTordeil by the Com- 
mercial Buildings in Cullcge Grccii induced tlicm to 
transfer tiidr dealings thither ; and the excliange has 
been since nearly useless. Tlie 'building presents a fine 
specimen of Grecian architecture, and contains peiles- 
trlan atataos of Goo. 111., Grattan, the celebrated orator, 
and Dr. Lucas. 

The mercantile society of the Owzel Galley, for de- 
ddlilfl dilutes relative to shipping and mercantile d^- 


1783, the management of the ofllce was committed to a 
new board, with control over the ballaatagc, tonnage, 
wherries, ouayaTO, and pilotage of the port. Including the 
harbours or Dunleary, now Kirigstown, and Dalkey. The 
total receipts of tho board for 20 years, fh)m 1814 to 
1834, were 640,007/., and the expenditure, 050,047/- ; 
being an average of 32,300/. and 32,802/. per ann. each, 
and exhibiting a total deficit of 10,040/. 

Vessels of largo burden are prevented from entering 
the river by a bar at its mouth, with but 5 ft. w«iter at 
spring ebbs. To remove tills obstacle, walls have been 
built on both sides the river ; that on the N. bank 
called the North Bull, extends only 1,200 feet ; but that 
on the S. bank, or South Bull, projects 3| m. into the 
sea, being built about half way, in the form of a broad 
road, to the Pigeon-house Fort, and thence to its extremity 
by a broad wail of solid masonry. These structures not 
having produced tlie desired efi'oet, a harbour was formed 
to the N. of the Peninsula of Howth in 1807, at an expense 
of upwards 420,000/., enclosing a basin of 52 acres ; but 
UMfeving been found inadequate to aflbrd sufiicient pro- 
faction to the trade, another has been constructed at 
Kingstown, then Dunleary, enclosing a basin of 200 
acres, with water sufficient to float vessels of 8U0 tons at 
ebb tide. The packets from Dublin to I.iverpoul and 
Holyhead Siiil hence, and it is connected with the city by 
a railway 6 m. long, constructed at an expense of about 
240,000/., or ^40, 00(1/. per mile. The railway was opened 
at the close of 1834, since which period it has been used 
chiefly for pussongers, and promises to be an advantageous 
investment. Tlicro arc four lights within Dublin Bay ; 
one on the extreme point of liowth ; the six'ond and 
third at the extremities of the S. tuid N. walls ; and tho 
fourth, a revolving light, .at the entrance to Kingstown 
harbour. The bay, w'liich measures 0 m. .at its entrance, 
between the Bailey or E. point of Howth, N. to Hray 
Head, S., and nearly the same distance E. to tlie city, is 
much ailmired ior the br.uity of ‘its scenery, particularly 
along its 8. coast ; but tiie N. and S. sano^banks render 
its navigation very dang(‘i't)us in stormy we^ither. 

Tho extent of the trade of Dublin jiort may be inferred 
ftom the following table of the number and tonnage of 
foreign vessels, whicli entered in the years uiidci-statra • 



Year. 

Brilibli. 

Foreign. 

Total. 1 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

VL-hsuls. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

18.3* 

*10 

.38.*(l* 

10 

*.8y3 

**6 

41.0*5 

II 

18.33 

*40 

4.'>,939 

3.5 

6,.550 

875 

5*,489 

II 

1831 

*1* 

30,074 

*7 

.0,456 

*39 

4l',530 


18.^3 

*01 

3*,4.39 

.34 

6,*47 

*.35 

38,686 


1836 

189 

38,058 

*8 

5,0 >2 

*17 

43,110 


1837 

*16 

3.'>.K4(i 

*(i 

4,(N» 

*1* 

.39,909 


Tho cross-channel trade, except that of coal, is now 
carried on chiefly by steamers, w hich s.iil principally to 
Holyhead and Liverpool ; but partly also to London, 
Glasgow, Cork, Belfast, &c. (’oals nay a duty of 4d. per 
ton, imposed to comncnsatc' the conlineters, whoso ser- 
vices have Imen rendered nearly unnecessary by a late 
regulation allowing coal to be sold cither by weight or 
measure. 

The amount of the nett customs’ duties, in 1830. was 
832,355/ ; in 1837, 793,545/. 

Account of the total estimated Value of the various 
Articles exported from Dublin in 1835, specilVing tho 
Quantities of the principal Articles. 


I 


Quantity. 


Com, Meal, and Flour 
Praviiiions - - - 

Potatuea - . - 

FcathuTR, Flax, Tow, and 
CupisiT Ore 

Linen Yam • • - 

Hemn . - . 

Woof 

Woollen Manufiwtiurei 

CoUen do. - 

Linen . . . 

M|>irita . . . 

neer . . . . 

Ilidca and Calf-skins, raw - 

Kggs .... 

Cows and Oxen 

llorws 

l^eep 

oS«r Ankles 


897 .*C3 cwt. 
119,414 — ' 
3 , 0*0 — 

1,960 ^ 
181 ~ 

496,384 ibs. 
117,8.3* yds. 
1, *68,3*0 — 

10.908.000 - , 

15,753 no. 

11.690.000 - 

' 50,Mi« head 

1*1 - ' 
68.855 — 
41,3*1 - 


Teas. CtiV. 

34.86.3 3 
5,970 14 

181 0 

98 0 
9 4 
4 8 
**1 1 * 
19 1* 
*11 7 
1,8*8 0 
67* 5 

10.93.3 0 
39.3 16 
417 10 

1C,9(>0 1.3 

m 10 

*.080 9 
*,754 14 


378,9*1 

*76,804 

307 

7,*78 
3,606 
46* 
6.*o4 
47,13* 
^ 15,854 
731,*nOi 
•46,177 
1«*,419 
3.3, *88 
16,236 
407,056 
*,190 

186,857 


'*,6*8,5481 
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Account of the total estimated Value of the Tarious 
Articles imported into Dublin in 1836, specifying the 
Quantities of the principal Articles. 


^ArUclau 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wc-_ 

Com, 

Hopt 


Tea ■ 
Tobacco 
HeedB.Flaz 
Wines 
HptritslBrtttsh) 
Utiier Anlcles 


ilm, and Ginden 


349,2.10 tana 
465 ~ 

314,891 owU. 
%,91S — 
38,7.12 — 
766,944 lbs. 

. 832,160 ^ 
2,319,600 
1,947,120 — 

4 1,594 bush. 
1.57,.160 galli. 
174,200 - 

ToUl 


L. 

244,461 

10,695 

147,528 

21,460 

108,449 

47,321 

48,542 


316,407 

24,956 

94,416 

52,260 

2,782,166 


4,430, .121 


The fiscal business of the port is carried on at the 
custom-house, a very extensive and magnificent struc- 
ture, capable, in fact, of serving as a custom-house for the 
empire, on the N. side of the river, near its mouth. The 
transfer of part of the business to London, In consequence 
of the union of the British and Irish bo^ds of customs 
and excise, having rendered great part of the building 
useless, many of its apartments have been appropriated 
to the use of tho stamp and stationery ofBces, the vlce- 
tretasurer’s record department, ihe board of public works, ^ 
the Poor l^aw commissioners, Ac. Adjoining the miih|| . 
building are a floating dock and extensive stores, whimi ' 
wore materially Itgurcd by a fire in 18.34, but have sinde 
been in a great measure restored. The business of the 

{ )ost-officc is transacted in a largo and stately building 
11 Sackville Street : its revenue, in 1835, was (3,862 : 
1836, 70,603 ; 1837, 70,070. 

Thirteen mall coaches and five mall cars leave Dublin 
daily. The penny post has 37 deliveries within the Cir- 
cular Rood, and the twopenny jiost 176 throughout the 
district witiiin 8 in. of the city. Numerous steam-packets, 
carrying the mail, ply dally between Dublin and Holy- 
head, and between it and Liverpool. 

Dublin is the seat of on archbishop's sec, and of the 
second of the archiepiscopal provinces into which 
Ireland is now divided. The provincial jurisdiction 
is nearly co-extensive with the two civil provinces 
of Leinster and Munster. The sec, including the bishop- 
rick of Clandelogh, which was incorporated with it in 
1214, includes the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, 
and part of Kildare. On the demise of the Bishop of 
Kildare, that sec is also to be united to it. The landed 
property contains 34,040 acres, of wliich 23,026 arc pro- 
fitable. The income from rents and renewal nnes 
was stated, in a return made in 1833, to amount to 7,4.30/. 
a year. There are two cathedrals : Christ Church, built 
near the summit of the liill on which the city stands, 
is tlie more ancient and superior. The building is 
plain, witli no exterior architectural embellishments ; it 
contains several remarkable monuments ; among which 
is that of Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, in the valley, S. of Christ Church, also con- 
tains some remarkable monuments. The chapters of 
and installations of the Kniglits of St. Patrick, arc held 
in it. Tlie city contains 20 parishes or parts of parishes, 
the names of which, with the numtier and aggregate 
value of each, and tlie amount of ministers’ money levied 
for the support of the .established clergy, are given in 
the following tabla The first 14 of the parishes, 
and St. I'atrick’s liberty, are to the S. of tlie river ; the 
remaining 6 to tlie N. 


Pariah. 

No. of 
Huusea. 

Annua] 

Value. 

Ministers’ 

Money. 

St. l’»*ter’8 

St. Mark’a - 
St Anne’s 

St. Andrew’s 

St. .Tohn’s 

St. Werbuigh’s 

St. llridotit’s 

St. Michael’s - 
St. Nirholas’ (within) 

St. Nicholas’ (without) 
St. Audeon’s 

Kt. CaUierine’s (pt.) 

St. Luke’s 

St. James^ (pt.) 

St. Patrick's Lib. 

St. Thomosls 

St. Georou^ 

St. Ma^s . 

St. Michim’k 

HI. Paul’a • 
Grange-gorman (pt.) 

^ Total 

2.S60 

1,076 

7M5 

731 

V91 

214 

732 

112 

iai 

871 

426 

1,264 

337 

62.5 

123 

1,37.1 

1,261 

2,018 

1,461 

786 

472 

L. 

124,865 

38,592 

56,812 

46.022 

9.846 

11,602 

2.1.. 177 
.1,670 
3,929 

18,226 

19,399 

31,921 

7,651 

1.1,176 

3,027 

C5/J.17 

63,900 

91,89.5 

43.. 568 
21,632 

6,102 

L. a. d. 

1,08615 4 
.130 3 .14 
.58818 5| 
.529 15 1 

118 9 3 

200 2 01 
286 4 1] 

50 dill 
.18 0 7} 
207 12 6| 
220 12 111 
395 .110 

92 7 82 
109 1 4 

684 12 11 
628 5 91 
97416 61 
488 16 7| 
255 4 l| 

17,324 

704,757 

7,285 6 9} 


According to tho Rom. Cath. ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, these 20 parishes are consolidated into 9 unions. 


each having a place of worship ; besides which, them are 
11 chapels attached to frlartos or nunneries. The 
number (rf clergymen and places of worship in Dublin 
are as follow : — Clergymen, Established Church .1 arch- 
bishop, 11 dignitaries, 23 prebendaries, 12 rectors, 3 vicars, 
32 curates, 25 chaplains; total 107. Kom. Cath. :—l arch- 
bishtm, 4 dignitaries, 2 archdeacons, 20 prebendaries, 
9 parish priests, 47 curates, 6 chaplains, 5 Jesuits, 39 regu- 
lars ; total 132. Presbyterians, 9 ; Dissenters, 17 ; Jews, 
1. Total clerj^ of every religions persuasion, 266; 
which number, if equally distributed among the popula- 
tion, would furnish a religious instructor to every 900 
souls, or to every 150 families. The places of worship 
are, — Established Church '.—cathedrals, 2; parish 
churches, 20 ; episcopal chapels, 10 ; chapels attached to 
asylums, 2 ; to hospitals, 6 ; to schools, 3 : total, 42. 
Rom. Cath. parish chapels, 9 ; friaries, 6; monas- 
teries, 2; jesuits, 1 ; convents, 8: total 26. Dissenters: 
— ^Presbyterians, 4; Indciiendents, 4; Methodists, 6; 
Baptists, 2; Separatists, 1 ; Moravians, 1 ; German 
Lutherans,!; Quakers, 2: total, 21; Jews, 1. Total 
places of worship. 90. St. Georgo’s Church, in the N.E. 
part of the city is a splendid structure, In tho Grecian 
style. It is the only place of worship, except tho cathe- 
drals, which has a peal of bells. Tho Rom. Cath. church 
of the Conception, in Marlborough Street, considered 
the archbishop’s catiicdral, is of very large dimensions, 
and highly embellished internally, but not yet complete 
as to its exterior. The Kom. Cath. chafiel of St. Francis 
Xavier is also an elegant building of the Ionic order. 

Dublin was the seat of a university so early os 1820, 
but the Institution gradually declined, in consequence of 
the unsettled state of the country, and the deficiency of 
funds. The existing university of Trinity College was 
founded in 159.3, in the buildings of the dissolved monas- 
tery of Allhallows, applied to this purpose by the cor- 
poration, to which it nad been granted at the dissolution 
of the monasteries. It consisted originally of a provost, 
3 fellows, and 7 scholars ; but at present of a provost, 7 
senior, and 18 junior fellows, and 70 scholars, beiides 
whom there arc 16 professors, and 3 lecturers, with as- 
sistants, all endowed. Tiic governing body consists of a 
chancellor and vice-chancellor, one of whom bolds occa- 
sional visitations, and by a board, consisting of the pro- 
vost and senior fellows, winch sits weekly. Tho period 
of undergraduato instruction is about 4 years: the 
number of students is above 1,360 annually. Tho 
course of studies for candidates fur a fellowship is logic, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, ethics, history, I.atin, 
Grct'k, and Hebrew. The examinations, which are 
public, are carried on in Latin. The university dcriioes 
a large income from lands, and the fees of students, and 
has idso the patronage of a number of valuable benefices. 
It enjoys the right of returning 2 mem. to tlic 11. of C., 
who are elected bv the fellows, scholars, and all those 
who at any time have been fellows or scholars. The 
buildings, which present an extended front to Collego 
Green, arc large and elegant : the principal are a library, 
containing upwards of 300,(K)0 volumes, and entitled 
to atcopy of every work published in the empire: a 
chapel, an examination hall, a museum, a dining-hall, a 
theatre of anatomy, and a printing ofllcc ; it also maiii- 
tains a small but well-kept liotanical garden in the S.B. 
suburb. The College of Physicians is connectcii^with 
the university ; some of the courses of lectures are given 
in that iiistitul^n, others in St. Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 
The College of Surgeons, St. Stcplien’s Green, was 
founded in 1784. The incorporated company of apothe- 
caries has established courses of lectures in pharmacy 
and other branches of miKlical science, at their hall in 
Henry Street. There are also severfil private medical 
and surgical schools, much frequented by students. 

The cliartercd scientiPc and literary societies arc — tho 
Royal Dublin Society, for the promotion of tlie useful 
arts, having professorships in botany, chemistry, and ex- 
perimental philosophy; drawing schools, a library, a mu- 
seum, and a large botanic garden : the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, founded in 1786, fur the encouragement of abstract 
science, polite literature, and antiquities, with a small 
but increasing library, containing a good collection of Irish 
MSS., and a museum : it has published nearly 20 vols. of 
Transactions. The Royal Hibernian Academy, founded in 
1823, for the encouragement of the polite arts, meets in a 
building erected for its use, at an expense of 13,060/., and 
prescntkl to it by the late Francis Jolinstun, architect. 
An annual exhibition of the works of native artists ti^ca 
place annually. All these institutions receive grants of 

f iubllc money, the amount of which for a series of years 
s stated in a subsequent table. The principal librailea, 
besides those already noticed, are Marsh’s er 8t. PatridL't 
Library, near the cathedral of that name, and the Dublin 
Library, confined exclusively to subscribers. There are 
smaller collections of books, none of which are open to 
the public, at St. Patrick Dun’s Hospital, Steeven's Hoso 
pltaf, the Royal Hospital, Christ Church, uMl the Pres- 
byterian meeting-house at Strand Street. The unchar- 
tered societies for science, literature, and the fine arts, 
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•vppoitfld whcdljr InrToluntary contrUmtioni, are — .the ( Swlft’e Hbi|rfte], lupTOrted chiefly by the founder*8 
Hoyal Irish Inttftiitlim for Pdntingt the Zodoeical ^ qu^; Ma xima near Donoybrrok ; and ft private InsU- 
dmy. whieh hat a Harden In the Fbcmlx Park i tuttons. At the commencement of 1888, there were in the 

the kordeiiltnnl. whf^nalntidnB an annual show of District Lunatic Asylum 884 patients (16ft males and 149 


cusskm; the Civil Engineers' socieUes; the Natural in the same year was 140 (60 male, 80 female) ; in the lu- 
Historr Soi^y : and the Mechanics' Institute, formed natic wards of the House of Industry, 474 ; and In the asy-^ 
in 1887. There are 21 newspapers, 8 daily, 6 three times lum at Donnybrook, and the other private instltutfons. 


spective establishments, ocnoois, on me lounowion oi porcea wnoiiy 07 grants oi p 
Erasmus Smith, are founded on the Coombe and in St yards, and gardens, extend o 
Mark's parish. Most of the parishes and congregations institution is arranged in six 
have free schools attached to them. The total number were occupied as follows 


^rted wholly b7 grants of public money. Its bulldimn, 
^ards, and gardens, extend over an area of 11 acres, 'rae 
nstltution is arranged in six departments, which, in 1839, 


of schools maintained by grants of public money or vo- 
luntary contributions is about 200 ; the total number of 
pupils is about 16,000, who are educated, and partly 
clothed and maintained, at an expense of 38,0001. 

The principal charitable institutions which maintain 
as well as educate orphans and destitute children are — . 
the Foundling Hospital, founded in 1829, for the reception 
of destitute infants from all parts of Ireland, who are sent 
to the counties of WidLlow and Carlow to be nursed, and 
at a proper age are brought back to the central esta- 
blishment, where they are educated and ultimately ap- 
prenticed to trades. The institution is supported wholly 
by grants of public money ; but the injurious effhct of 
these institutions on public morals, and the waste of life 
which they occasion, having been fully demonstrated, 
measures are now in progress for reducing and finally 


1 Aged and infirm , • . . . 

2 Imots and incurable lunatics - - 

3 Fever hospital - • ... 

4 Chronic hospital ..... 

6 Surgical hospital .... 

6 Confined mendicants • • - - 

Servants and nurses, selected from the paupers 


The expenditure for the year was 21,1461., being, on 


a e, at the rate of 11/. per head nearly, 
endldty Association, on Usher's Quay, was 
winch they occasion, having Men luiiy uemonsiratM, «ened for supplying paupers with employment and 
meuures are now in progress for reducing and finally but not fodging; It is supported wholly by volun- 

clo8ingtheestabU8hment,sothatdeBtitutechildrenmaybe gary contributions. The number of inmates, and the 
maintained by thefr respective parishes. Kiim Charles s, annual expenditure, at periods at 6 years' distance from 
or the Blue-Goat Hospital, a large and handsome range each other, were : — 


meuures are now In progress for rMuclng and finally fifod, but not fodg 
closing the establishment ,80 thetdestitutechildrenmay be garv contributions. 

eMmleaAMlsraA^ Ww a rsamlabvAA Vlvai* _ . ' « . is. 


Year. 

Paupers. 

Expenditure. 

Average |ier 
Head. 



L. 

L. a. d. 

1819 

1,584 

10,477 

5 12 3 

IHVZ 

753 

3,545 

5 14 2 

1828 

1,728 

7,457 

4 9 5 

1834 

1,957 

7,011 

3 12 0 


The lowest average cost of each pauper in any year, 
om the commencement, was 3/. 6«. Id., the highest 


of buildings, maintains about 100 boys, the sons of — i 

reduced citlsens. Tlge Hibernian Society, in the Pheenix Year. Paupers. Expenditure. 

Park, was founded for soldiers’ children ; the Marine Z ll 

School, on the S. £. quay, for sailors’ children ; the l. l. «. d. 

Protestants’ Orphan Society ; and the Female Orphan 1819 lAM ^ 

House, N. Circular Road, for femalo orphans. The 5*2^7 2 ? 

principal institutions for the relief of disease and ac- 7 'qii 3 lie o 

cidents are, — Steeven’s Hospital, near Rilmaluham ; 

Sir Patrick Dun's ; the Meath Hospital, which is also The lowest average cost of each pauper in any year, 
the county infirmary ; the City Hospital ; Jervis Street from the commencement, was 3/. 6s. Id., the highest 
Infirmary : St Mark's and Ann's ; the Westmoreland 5/. 14s. 2|d. ; general average, 41. bs. 8|d. The fluctu- 
Lock and Nettcrvllle Hospital ; the hospital for incur- ations in the expenditure arose chiefly from variations 
ables ; two fever hospitals, one in Cork Street, the in the price of potatoes. 

other on the N. Circular Road ; and 10 lying-in hospitals. The minor asylums for age, debility, and want, arc 
of which that in Rutland Square is the principal. At- numerous. There are 2 for the blind, the Richmond, 
taeh^ to this last-named is a fine suite of apartments in Sackvillo Street, for males ; the Molyneux, in Peter 
and an enclosed garden or pleasure-ground for public Street, for females : the inmates in e.*ich contribute to 
amusements, the profits of wnlch contribute to the main- their maintenance by their labour. There arc 2 
lenance of the institution. There are 10 dispensaries, houses of reiVige for females of good character, and 10 for 
supported partly by parliamentary grants and partly by penitent prostitutes. 

private contributions. The institutions for cases of The following table shows the amount of public money 
mental derangement are the District Richmond Lumdlc granted to the literary and charitable institutions of the 
Asylum, for the city and county, and for Louth, Meath, city during the last eight years for which returns have 


lenance of the institution. There are 10 dispensaries, 
supported partly by parliamentary grants and partly by 
private contributions. The institutions for cases of 
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and itreetf of fashionable reiort, both for atnuiement 
and trade : the W., once the seat of manufactures, and 
the emporium of the inland trade, is now in a state of 
dilapidation and extreme destitution. 

A love of convivial enjoyments pervades all ranks. 
The habits of the higher and middle classes are social 
to a degree often bordering on profusion. Letters of 
Introduction from strangers are the never-failing har- 
bingers of rounds of dinner wtles, evening entertain- 
ments. assemblies, balls, and suppers. The dinner 
hour varies from 6 to 7. and scarcely any business is 
transacted afterwards. Neither do the dally occupations 
commence at an early hour in the morning. The courts 
of justice seldom meet before eleven, and generally close 
before 4. Dancing is a favourite amusement ; cards are 
every year getting less fashionable. Jaunting cars, both 
open and covered, carrying 4 persons, supply the place 
of the London cabriolets, and have wholly supplanted 
hackney-coaches. The appearance of the lower classes, 
particularly in the W. division of the city, exhibits, we 
regret to say, every Indication of wretchedness. The 
habitations are mean and neglected ; their clothes tat- 
tered ; and they seem as if they maintained a constant 
stnigclo with poverty: but, despite all this, there is a 
light-heartedncBS about them that not only enables them 
to bear up under the pressure of want, but which, by 
rendering them comparatively insensible to its existence, 
paralyses their efforts to improve their condition, and 
makes them contented with the abject poverty in which 
they live. They are equally fond of amusement as their 
superiors ; equally ready to indulge in dance and song. 
Intoxication is less frequent than formerly, and the 
spirit of riot and turbulence, which not many years since 
was the all but invariable consequence of restive meet- 
ings, is rapidly subsiding, — a change partly owing to a 
stricter and better system of police, and partly to the 
moral influence of an improved state of society. Severid 
meetings arc held annually in the neighbourhood, osten- 
sibly for the transacting or business, but in reality almost 
solely for festive purposes. The most celebrated is 
Donnybrook fair, in August, which formerly continued 
for a fortnight, but which is now properly restricted to 
a week, liie fairs of Kathfarnham, Palmerstown, and 
Finglasjj^are of tiie same character, but in a minor de- 
gree. The family expenses of tlie middling classes are 
much the same as in Londibn, with the exception of 
rents of houses, or lodgings, which are considerably 
higher, as compared with the accommodations. Butcher^s 
meat is rp.'isunablc, and of excellent quality ; fowl abun- 
dant ; fish not so plentiful or cheap as might be expected 
from the vicinity of .in extended line of coast well stocked 
with fish. Excellent coal is supplied, principally from 
'Whitehaven, in Cumberland, at little more than half the 
liondon price ; turf, brought down by both canals, sup- 
plies a cheap species uf fuel for the lower classes. Con- 
sidering tlic many advantages enjoyed by Dublin, in 
being the scat of the local government, and of the 
superior courts of justice, and the university; in the 
fertility of the adjoining districts ; its excellent commu- 
nications, both by road conveyance and inland navigation, 
with the still more fertile districts in the Interior ; in its 
cross-channel trade, and steam communication with the 
principal ports of Great Britain, and from the influx of 
strangers ; neither tlie town, nor the condition of the 
inhabitants, has been nearly so much improved as might 
have been expected. Difibrent theories have been, and 
may be, formed to explain this. We believe that it prin- 
cipally originates in the character of the population ; but 
it would lead us too far to inquire into the circumstances 
by which it has liccn formed. 

The principal events in the history -of Dublin are 
identified with that of the Island in general, and are 
therefore to be found In the article Ihelanu. But a few 
facts maybe stated with respect to it. In 1169, it was 
taken by storm by the English, under Richard de Clare, 
better known by the name of Strongbow ; and the Danes, 
who two years after laid siege to It with a numerous 
naval and land armament, were defeated with the loss of 
their leader, and forced to raise the siege. This was their 
last attempt to recover the dominions they once held in 
Ireland, in 1172, Henry II. landed, and held his court 
here in a temporary building erected outside the town, 
which was too small to aifiird suitable accommodations 
for the monarch and his retinue. In 1205, the castle was 
erected, and four years after, the citizens were unexj^t- 
edly attacked while amusing themselves in • Cullen’s 
Wood, now a suburb, by a party of Irish from the 
Wicklow mountains, and forced to seek the protection of 
the fortifications, after the loss of many lives. In 1210, 
King John held his court in Dublin, and almut the same 
time the first bridge was built across the Liflby. In 1316, 
Edward Bruce was repulsed in an attempt to take Dub- 
lin. It Mas twice visited by Richard II., who took his 
final departure from it in 1399, the year of his dethrone- 
ment and death. In 1486, the citizens declared for 
Lambert Simnel and crowned him in Christ Church. 
About the same time, the mayor was compelled to walk 
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barefooted through the dly, as a penance for a violent 
outrage comltted by the citisois in St. Patrick’s Church. 
In 1584, Lord Thomas Fitegerald, having rebelled against 
Henry VIII., laid siege to the city, on which occasion his 
batteries were mounted at Preston’s Inns, now almost in 
its centre ; but the obstinate resistance of the citizens, 
who burnt great part of the S.W. suburb to check his 
approach, compelled him to raise the siege. In 1583, a 
dispute between two of the Irish family of O’Conor was 
decided by wager of battle in the castle, before the lords 
justices and council. About the same time, the king’s 
exchequer, which was kept between College Green and 
the castle, was plundered by a party of Irish from the 
mountains. During the civil wars of 1641, the battle of 
Rathmlnes, in which the Duke of Ormond was totally 
defeated by the garrison of Dublin, was fought in the 
neighbourhood. A mint for the coinage of brass money 
was established in 1089 by James II. The Grand Canal 
was commenced in 1765. A penny ])ogt-ofl9ce was opened 
In 1773. In 1778, the first regiment of Dublin volunteers, 
arrayed for the defence of the kingdom against the 
threatened invasion by the French, appmued under arms. 
The Royal Canal, to the N. of Dublin, was commenced 
in 1789. The first steam-engine was set up in 1791; next 
year the buildings of the House of Commons took fire, 
while the members were assembled, and were completely 
burnt down : the cause of the fire was never clearly ascer- 
tained. I’he insurrections of 1798 and 1803 form part 
of the general history of the island. A jubilee was cele- 
brated in 1809, in commemoration of George III. having 
Stored on the 60th year of his reign. The commence- 
ment of 1814 was marked by a heavy fall of snow, which 
rendered the streets nearly impassable for three weeks. 
In 1816, the first stoam-p^ket sailed from the harbour. 
In 1818, Dublin was visited by the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia, and by the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, 
and in 1821 1^ George IV. : the latjer landed on his 
birth-day at Howth. Ho was most rapturously wel- 
comed ; and it might have been supposed, were the de- 
clarations and speeches made on such occasions of the 
smallest value, that his visit was to bo the commencement 
of a new era, and that faction and party strife were never 
more to disturb the public tranquillity. In 1834, the 
railway between Dublin and Kingstown, the only one 
hitherto (1830) completed in Ireland, was opened; and 
in 1835, the British Association for tlie Improvement of 
Science held its annual meeting in Dublin, when it was 
entertained with the characteristic hospitality of the 
countre. Communication from JJtdi/in.) 

DUBNO, a town of European Russia, govern. Volhy* 
nia, on the Irwa, 36 m. N.E. Brody. Pop, 7,000. ? It 
belongs to the princes Lubomirski, on whom its state 
reflects no credit, being ill built, with narrow, crooked, 
and ui^ved streets. . 

DUDLEY, a town and pari. bor. of England, in a 
detached part or enclave of the co. of Worcester, sur- 
rounded on all sides by Staffordshire, 83 m. W. by N. 
Birmingham. The par. of Dudley, the limits of which 
arc identical with those of the pari, bor., contains 3,930 
acres ; and had, in 1831,23,043 inhab. and 4,326 inhabited 
houses. It consists principally of a long street, with a 
church at each cud ; the houses are generally gooil, and 
the streets paved, macadamised, and lighted with gas. 
St. Thomas’s church, rebuilt in 1810 at an expense of 
^,000/., is a fine Gothic structure, with alofty conspicuous 
spire; and two Others are now (1839) in the course of 
being erected. 

A chapel of ease has recently been erected, and there 
are places of worship for R. Cath., Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, Unitarians, and Quakers. It has a nam- 
mar-Bchool founded in the reign of Ellz., and endowed 
witli land worth above 300/. a year. The number of scho- 
lars averages about 30 or 4«). There is a charity school for 
I clothing and educating 40 girls, and a charity for clothing 
7 poor men, established in 1819. A school was also 
founded in 1732, tor clothing and educating 60 hoys, ex- 
clusive of about 200 not on the foundation. There is 
likewise a blue-coat school, where 2.30 boys are educated, 
and a school of industry. I'he Unitarians have a school 
for girls, and there are Sunday schools attached to the 
several places of worship. There are several book so- 
cieties, and a well supported subscription library. 

Dudley is a principal scat of the iron trade ; its vi- 
cinity furnishing inexhaustible supplies of coal and iron 
ore ; while the canals, with which It is connected, afford 
the means of readily conveying Its products to all the 
great markets of the empire. The inhabitants are prin- 
cipally engaged in nail-making, which is the staple trade 
or the town, mining, the smelting of iron ore, and the 
manufacture of flint glass. Exclusive of noils, a great 
variety of iron implements are made here. In 1881, the 
coal mines employed 5(M) men, and 570 were employed at 
nailers, in which business great numbers of femalea are 
also employed. 

The class of workmen comprises engineers, able 
mechanics of almost every description, such as pattern 
makers, carpenters, flrst-roto maioDSt founders, men of 
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graat leteiiee for working the Iron-itone, coni, and manjr 
othen. Some of the perions employed will earn ]2». a 
wei^ and othen 32*. An able-bodied labourer, with no 
particnlar akUl, will receive, perhape, 2r. Sd. a day. A 
man engaged In the iron-atone plti, will get 2* . 6d. a day ; 
In the cou pit, Sr. 6d. and 2 guarts of beer ; the men em- 
ployed in the Aimaces get about 30». a week. A car^nter 
will get from 8r. to At. a day ; a blacksmith 2«. 4<£, to 
3f. 6tf. ; a mason from 2s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. ; a founder or 
moulder from 2s. 6d. to 4s. a day. Boys are employ^ In 
the plU and mines to attend to the fires, and various light 
Jobs aliout the fiirnaces, to fill the boxes, barrows, Ac. for 
the men ; they obtain from 3s. to 7s. and Hs. a week wages. 
The price 'Of coal In this district varies from 4s. to 8s. 
and l(Js. a ton : the men engaged in the works, Ac. are 
supplied with the coal at prime cost. The custom mostly 

is, to pay the men by the ton : some masters, however, 
pay them by the day. It takes a good deal of time to 
make a man a collier. He is first apprenticed to a person, 
himself a collier, cither his father or fellow workman. 
The labour is severe, and the workmen generally live 
upon good food. 

A mayor and other oflBcers are annually appointed by 
the lord of the manor, but the town is within the juris- 
diction of the county magistrates, who hold petty sessions 
every Monday. A court baron is held every 3 weeks, for 
the recovery of debts under 40s. In the iod Edward I. 
DudlOT sent 2 members to the H. of C. ; but the privilege 
was afterwards withdrawn, and the town remained unre- 
presented till the passing of the Reform Act, when the 
right to send 1 member to the H. of G. was conferred <m 

it. Registered electors in 1837, 844 ; all 10/. house- 
holders. The returning oflicer is appointed by the sheriff 
of the county. 

To a stranger, for the first time approaching the town 
at night, the appearance presented by the numerous fires 
rising from the fbmaces, forges, and collieries, is particu- 
larly Imposing, their lurid glare illuminating the coun- 
try for. a considerable distance round. At Queen’s 
Cross the coal in the mines is in a state of ignition ; and 
the smoko or gas maybe seen issuing from the interstices 
of the rock. These subterraneous fires generally con- 
tinue until the fuel which supplies them is nearly ex- 
hausted. This phenomenon has been observed, more or 
less, in the neighbourhood, for upwards of a century. At 
Russell Hall a stratum of from 2,1 to 30 ft. of argillaceous 
substances, lying between the upper stratum of coal and 
the surface of the earth, has been tr.msmutcd into a 
species of stone by the heat arising from these subter- 
ranean fires. 

In the Saxon times a strong castle was built here, which 
has since undergone many vicissitudes. In 1644, it with- 
stood a siege ; and the occurrence of a fire in H.'iO, com- 
pleted its destruction. Its ruins, which are very exten- 
sive, stand on an elevated situation, and command vciy 
fine and extensive views. 

One of the most striking objects of curiosity at Dudley 
consists of the remarkable developement of the mountain 
limestone in the hills under ana immediately adjoining 
the castle. The peculiar stratification incident to a 
force acting powerfully from beneath, which has ele- 
vated a portion of the previously deposited beds of 
limestone, leaving them to dip on both sides from a cen- 
tral ridge, is developed with great distinctness. The 
stratification of this locality is still farther exhibited 1^ 
the very extensive excavations in the limestone itself: 
some of these are open, and consequently very readily 
inspected, but the more extensive consist of long, liori- 
aontal galleries, whose extent and brilliancy can only be 
observed with the aid of torches, but which well rei>ay 
the labour required in gaining a view of their dark and 
secret recesses. These workings extend U m. under the 
hill, and a canal, for the conveyance of tne produce of 
the mine, extends the greater part of this distance. The 
organic remains of former races of animals are very nu- 
merous. Several species of trilobitet (Dudley locust) and 
erfnoidea are met with not unfrequentW, and corals, 
madrepores, Ac. are in great profhsion. Perhaps it may 
with justice be said, that few localities in the Kingdom 
present so many curious and Interesting subfects of ob- 
servation to the geologist as this. Seldom have the 
operations of nature and of art united in bringing so 
much of the secret economy of the interior of the mobe 
under the observation of the inhab. of its surface. Many 
noble seats, and spitciouf residences, lie within n circuit of 
a few miles of the town. At Lady wood, within the par., 
and about 2 m. from the town, is a valuable spa, pos- 
sessing similar qualities to the Cheltenham and Lea- 
min^on waters, and equally efficacious for cutaneous 
diseases : here are also commodious hot and cold baths 
open to the public. There are also several chalybeate 
springs In the ncigbbourtiood. The celebrated non- 
conformist divine, Richard Baxter, was for some time 
master of one of the schools in the par. Dudley con- 
ferred the title of Bari upon the late Lord Ward. 
Marlfet-day, Saturday : fairs feh May, 2d Opt., for cattle, 
otepi f, and wool, 6th of Aug. for lambs. 
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DULCIGNO (Turk. Ofeans), a maritime town of 
Turkey in Europe (the ancient Oidnium), prov. Alba- 
nia, on the Adriatic; 19 m. S.W: Scutari, lat. 41° fiV 
60" N., long. 19“ 11' 49" E. Pop. 6,000 ? 40 m. S.S.K. 
Cattaro. The town possesses a citadel and a harbour, 
has some little trade, and Is the residence of a R. Gath, 
bishop. Its Inhabitants are the only natives of Allxinia 
who have a taste for a seopfaring life, or rather, perhaps, 
for piratical excursions by sea. When Sir J. Hobhouso 
visited this town in 1809, th(^ were accustomed to enter 
into the naval service of the Barbary powers, or to issue, 
**as the Illyrians did of old, from the same port of 
Olcinium, to plunder the merchant ships of all nations.’* 
{Journey thronyjk Albania^ p. 163.) 

DULWICH, a village of England, co. Surrey, hund. 
Brixton, 6 m. S. I/ondon, being a hamlet of the par. of 
Camberwell, and included in Its pop. returns. It is a 

? iulet rural village, apart from any public line of road 
except that to Sydenham), and mostly consisting of 
groups of respectable mansions scattered round a large 
open area planted with avenues of trees. Here is the cele- 
brated Dulwich College, established in 1619, by Edward 
Allen or Alley ne, a contemporary of Jonson and Shak- 
sneare, and the most celebrated tragic actor of his day. 
He endowed it with the manor of Dulwich, and certain 
lands and tenements In the parishes of Dulwich, Lam- 
beth, and St. Botolph, Uishopgate ; the ann. rev. being 
at the time R(M)/. : but at present it is very much larger. 
The college was originally built Iw the founder in the 
Elizabethan style, from a design of Inigo Jones ; it has 
of late years been renovated .*ind augmented, and forms 
three sides of a quadrangle, with offices, apicturc.gallery, 
and a large garden. It was founded for a master, warden, 
4 fellows, 6 poor brethren, 6 sisters, 12 scliolars, 6 assist- 
ants, and 30 out-members. According to the statutes, the 
master and warden must encli be of the blood and sur- 
name of Alleyne, or — in default of relatives — of the same 
surname : tliey must bo 21 years of age, and unmarried. 
The 2 senior fellows are required to be of the de- 
gree of M.A., and unmarried ; and the 2 junior 
fellows graduates in holy orders. The brethren and sisters 
must be 60 years old, and single, wlicn admitted. On the 
deatli of the master, the warden succeeds, and a new 
warden is chosen by lot from amongst candidates quali- 
fied as above. The fellows are also chosen by lot, when 
vacancies occur. The poor brethren and sisters are 
chosen in tiie same mode, from the 30 out-members, 
who must be fiarishioners of St. Saviour’s Southwark, 
St. Botolph Bisliopgate, or St. Giles Gripplcgate (10 
from each par.), and are lodged in almshouses appro- 
priated to the purpose: the churcli wardens of the above 
imrs. are cx qfflcio assistants in the government of the 
college. The Archbishop of Canterbury is visiter. A 
library was bequeathiMl to it by Edward Cartwright, a 
comic actor, who died about tiie end of the ]7tli century, 
which contained a large, curious, and unique collection 
of old plays, subsequently (and with very questionable 
propriety) assigned to Garrick In exchange fur some 
moaem works. A respectable collection of pictures was 
also left to the institution by thn founder, and by Cart, 
wright ; and to this a most valuable and splendid addi- 
tion was made in IKIO by a bequest of Sir Francis Boiir- 
geois, R. A., who also left 2,000/. to build a gallery for 
their reception, ami to defniy the expense of their pre- 
servation, Ac. This fine collection of the old masters is 
open (except on Fridays and Sundays) to the public, ad- 
mission tickets being obtainable by any respectable per- 
son, on application in London. It consists of about 300 

K ictures, mostly of the cabinet size, and was formed by 
[. Dcsenfans, an eminent collector, who bequeatlied 
them, on his decease, to Sir Francis : and he, in turn, to 
the widow of his friend, for life, with reversion to the 
college : a mausoleum in the college chapel contains the 
Trains of Sir Francis and Desenfans. Public service 
is regularly performed there, and it serves as a chapel of 
ease to the namlet. There is a free school in Dulwich, 
founded In 1741, by James Alleyne, then master of the 
college, for 60 boys and 60 girls ; the present revenue 
amounts to 200/. a year. There are many elegant villas 
in the vicinity ; ana in summer the village is much re- 
sorted to by temporary visiters. 

DUMBARTON, or DUNBARTON, a marit co. of 
Scotland, consisting of two detached portions, of which 
the principal, or most westerly, lies between l,och Lo- 
mond on the N.E., Loch Long on the Vf, and N.W., the 
Clyde on the S., and the Milngavie bum on the E. : the 
other and much smaller portion lies on both sides the 
Forth and Clyde canal, from Cumbernauld to Kirkin- 
tilloch. Total area, 16.1,760 acres, of which nearly 20,000 
are water, being principally part of Loch Lomond. It 
consists mostly of lofty rugged mountains, incapable of 
cultivation ; tne arable lands being principally in the S. 
part of the co., between I^h Lomond and Ae Clyde, 
and along the Forth and Clyde canal. The low ground 
Is very fertile, and Is pretty well cultivated. Estates 
mostly large ; but arable farms are rather small, and. 
even stock farms are not so largo as in most highland 
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cos. Oats and potatoes principal crops, but veiy good 
wheat iS also raised. Cattle m the upper parts chiefl/ 
of the highland breed ; but in the low grounds, where dai- 
rying is extensively carried on, Ayrshire cows are almost 
exclusively mot with. Sheep partly black-faced, and 
partly Cheviots. Average rent of land, in 1810, 7«. 10r£ an 
acre. There are mines of coal and iron, and flreestono 
and limestone quarries. There are large cotton mills at 
Duntocher in this co. ; and glass-making, paper-making, 
&c. are carried on to a considerable extent : there are 
extensive prinUflelds on the Levon, the only river of any 
importance. The co. returns 1 mem. to the H. of C. 
Registered electors (1838-39), 1,218. The town of Dum- 
barton unites with Renfrew, Rutherglen, Kilmarnock, 
and Post Glasgow, in sending a mem. to the H. of C. 
Dumbarton is divided into 12 parishes; and had, in 1831, 
3,785 Inhab. houses, G,343 familios, and 33,211 persons, of 
whom 16,321 were males, and 18,170 females. Valucti 
rent, 33,327/. Scotch. Annual value of real property, in 
1816, 71,587/. 

Dumbarton, or Dunbarton, a royal and pari. bor. 
and sea-port of Scotland, cap. of the above co., on the 
W. bank of the Levon, within 100 yards of its junc- 
tion with the Clyde, 13 m. N.W. Glasgow. Pop. 2,305. 
'I'hc town consists of one well-built street in the shape 
of a crescent, and several smaller ones. The houses are 
crowded too closely together ; so that many of them are 
ill-aired. Tiiere is a suburb K. of the Levon, connected 
with the burgii by a bridge of 5 arches. The chief public 
building is the par. churcli, a modern structure, with a 
spire and clock. There are also 2 chapels, belonging res- 
pectively to ttic United Associate Synod and the Uom. 
uath. At high water, the Leven is navigalilc for large ves- 
sels to the quay at Dumbarton ; but not so at very low 
tides. 'Ibis IS owing p.Trtly to a bar across the mouth of the 
river, and |>art)y to several sand-banks between the en- 
trance and tlie quay. The burgh has long been celebrated 
for its excellent educational seminaries. Sir .Tohn Smollet, 
of Bonhill, wlin was one of the commissioners for framing 
the articles of union between England anti Scotland, and 
a member of the Scotttsli parliament before tliat event, 
and of Uie lmi)crinl parli^ent after it, was educated 
here ; as also his son, Dr. Smollet, the celebrated no- 
velist. Dr. Patrick Colquhoun, autiior of a Treattse 
on the Police t\f London, and other works, was also a native 
of this place, and received his early education lierc. With 
regard to manufactures, shipbuilding and rope-mating 
are carried on to a small extent ; and it is cciclirated for 
its manufacture of glass, introduced in 1770. When this 
manufactiire was in its most flourishing state, in I8IH, it 
employed 300 woi kmen ; and in one year paid 1 19,000/. 
duty. At that time there were about 2,(KK) tons of 
shipping belonging to the port. Tiiese works ceased 
for a few years ; but having recently (1838) been sold 
and passed into other hands, the manufacture has been 
resumed, and promises to be as exteiisivclv carried on 
as ever. Various species of manufactures aliound in the 
noiglibourhood, along the line of the l.even from Loch 
Ijomond, whence it flows, to the Clyde, a distance of 7 m. 
Dumbarton was erected into a royal burgh by Alex. II., 
in 1222 : but at or near its site there had beoti a still more 
ancient town, called Alcluid, the cap. of the Strathclyde 
Britons. The most important object connected with the 
place Is tlie castle, on a rocky eminence, at the mouth 
of the river, once surrounded by water, and resembling 
the rocky islets, the Bass and Ailsn Craig. The rock on 
which It stands is about a mile in circumference at the 
base : it has two summits, the highest of which is 206 ft., 
and is a most conspicuous and interesting object from 
the Frith ef Clyde and the opposite coast. The date 
of the erection of the castle is not known ; but it is 
known to have been a royal foftress from a very re- 
mote period. Its name is intimately connected wicn the 
history of Scotland ; and it was, at dilTercut times, in the 
poBSChsion of Edward I., John Baliol, Robert Bruce, 
Queeu Mary, Charles I., and Cromwell. It is one of 
the forts that, at the tipie of the Union, It is agreed 
should be kept in repair. Dumbarton unites with Port 
Glasgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Kilmarnock, in send- 
ing a mem. to the H. of C. ; and had, In 1838-39, 160 
registered voters. {New Statist. Accoftnt qf 5co/.,$ Dwm- 
barton ; Chalmers's Caledonia^ ili. 900.) 

DUMBLANE, or Dunblanr, a market town and for- 
merly a bishop’s see, Scotland, co. Perth, on the Allw, a 
tributary of tne Forth, 4 m. N. Stirling, and 22 m. S.W. 
Perth. Pop. 1,570. Though once a city, having been 
the seat of a bishop, it is now only a large village, desti- 
tute of importance, and consisting of a single street, with 
a few lanes. But little business is carried on, except 
what results from a weekly market and four annual 
cattle fairs. A number of strangers are attract^ to 
to it In summer, owing to an excellent mineral well in its 
vicinity. It is chiefly celebrated for the remains of its 
cathed|al and other episcopal edifices. The cathedral is 
pretty ^tire. but no portion of it is converted to use ex- 
cept the choir, which serves for the parish church. The 
dean’s house is now used as the minister s manse or 
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parsonage-house. Rnliert Leighton, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, held the see of Dumblane ftom 1668 
to 1670. This celebrated person bequeathed his library, 
consisting of 1,400 volumes, to the cathedral and diocese 
of Dumblana It is still extant, and has received great 
accessions by subsequent bequests. It is open not only 
to the clergymen of the presbytery, but, on easy terms, to 
the public, llie battle of SheriiAnuir, on the ]3th of No- 
vember, 1715, between the constitutional forces under the 
Duke of Argyle, and those of the Pretender, under tho 
Earl of Mar, was fought near this town. Though inde- 
cisive, the result of the conflict was eminently favourable 
to the revolutionary establishment. {Chambers's Gaz. ; 
Keith's Scottish Bishopst p. 170.; Murray's Life qr 
Leighton, Eiiln. 1828.) 

DUMDUM, a military village and extensive canton- 
ment in Hindostan, prov. Bengal, 6 m. E.N.E. Calcutta. 
It is the head-quarters of the Bengal artillery, and con- 
sists chiefly of several long low ranges of buildings of 
one story, ornamented with verandahs, the lodgings of 
the troops, and some small but convenient oflicers’ quar- 
ters ; the whole adjoining a large plain, used as a prac- 
tice ground. A battalion of European artillery is usually 
stationed here : it has a church and a free school. 

DUMFRIES, a marit. co. in the S. of Scotland, 
having S. the Solway Frith, E. Cumberland, N. Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, and W. Ayrshire 
and Kirkcudbright. Area, 808320 acres, of which only 
about l-4th or l-5th jiart is supposed to be arable. 
With the exception of Annandale and Nithsdalc, that 
U of the low grounds traversed by the livers Annan 
; and Nith, the principal in the co., it Is for the most part 
I momitainous ; the mountains, however, are not gene- 
rally rugged or heathy, but are mostly of an easy ascent, 
and afford good sheep pasture. This, like most other 
Scotcli cos., has been wonderfully Improved since the 
American w'ar ; and very material improvements have 
been effected within the last dozens years, principally 
through the facilities afforded by steam navigation for 
the convovance of fat sheep, cattle, and other farm pro- 
duce to I.lverpool, and the consequent extension of tho 
turnip culture, the jritroductlon of bone manure, furrow 
draining, Ac. Roads, fences, and farm buildings, have 
been astonishingly improved ; and arc now, spousing 
generally, as good as any in the kingdom. Cattle are 
mostly of the Galloway breed ; and Cheviots are rapidly 
disphicing the black-faced breed of shet'p. Hogs exten- 
sively raised (see next article). Property, mostly in 
very large estates : that of the Duke of Buccleugli, in 
this CO., is one of tho finest in Scotland, and the im- 
provements made upon it within the last few years, 
reflect equal credit on his Grace’s intelligence anti libe- 
rality. Farms in the lower districts vary from 109 to 
500 acres : in the liill district they vary ftum 500 to 10,000 
acres. Average rent of land, in 1810, 6«. Id. on acre. 
There are valuable coal and lead mines in the par. of 
Sanquhar; and freestone is abundant, particularly in 
the vicinity of Dumfries. Manufactures unimportant, 
'rhe CO. is divided into 43 parishes, and sends 1 mem. to 
the H. of Registered electors in 1838-39, 1,927. 'fho 
hors, of Dumfries, Annan, Sanquhar, and liochmabcn 
(which are the principal towns), unite with Kirkcudhrlglit 
in sending a mem. to tho H. of C. In 1831 Dumfrleshire 
had 12,365 inhab houses, 14,006 families, and 73,770 in- 
hab., of whom 34,8*29 were males, and 38,941 femah'S. 
Valued rent, 158,503/. Scotch. Annual value of r*>al pro- 
perty in 181.'), 296,621/. 

Dumfries, a sea-port and pari. bor. of Scotland, co. 
Dumfries, of which it is the cap., on the E. bank of 
the Nith, about 9 m. from its influx Into the Solway 
Frith, 64 m S. by W. Edinburgh, and 32 m. W. by N. 
Carlisle. Pop. in 1831, 8,432; inhabited houses, 1,(98; 
families, 1,888 ; hut, including a suliurb called AIux- 
wcllton, on the opposite side of the Nith, in Kirkcud- 
bright, and comprised in tho pari, bor., the jiop. in 1831 
was 1 1 ,600. The town is well and handsomely, tliougli Jrre. 
gularly, built : the High Street, which stretches nearly 1 
m. in length, does not run in a straight lino, and is greatly 
obstructed at one point by a steeple, or liuilding, in 
which tho town council holds its meetings, placed in tlie 
very centre of the street. Almost all the other streets 
lie either at right angles with the High Street, or parallel 
to it. The houses are generally built of red fteestone, 
which the neighbouring country produces in unlimited 
abundance ; and such of the buildings as are of old 
date are generally whitewashed ; wliiic many in the 
modern part of the town arc pidnted in imitation of 
Portland stone. Altogether, the town is clean, neat, and 
substantially built, with comparatively few marks of po- 
verty or destitution ; and Is regarded as the provincial 
capital of the S. of Scotland. There has been no ma- 
terial increase In the streets or buildings of the town for 
many years past, but there has been a oonsidcrnble In* 
crease in the number of villas in the vicinity. Maxwellton 
Is connected witli it by two bridges, tho one built in the 
13th century, and consisting originally of 13 arches, of 
which only 7 are now visible ; tho other, a very cle- 
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Mnt itmetim, erected In 1795. The public build- 
ugi ere numermii. There are two parfih churcbee; 
Bt. MIeheere, rebuilt In 1745, and the Kew Ghurcfa, 
erected In 17S7. The former ii chiefly remarkable 
Her lU cxtenilre and crowded burial-ground, wi A the 
▼ait number and varietjr of monuments bsr which It is 
eurrounded. Of the first class of monuments there 
were. In 1830, 107 ; of tombstones on pillars, 712 ; be- 
eldes about 1,000 others, of a more common description. 
It has been calculated that, exclusive of ruinous and 
dilapidated monuments, the cost of erecting those In 
preservation could not have been less than 100,000f. In 
this cemetery was erected, by public subscription, in 
1815, at an expense of l,600f., a mausoleum to the me- 
mory of Bums, who spent the last years of his life in 
Dumfries, and whose remains are deposited in a vault 
below. An emblematic piece of marble sculpture, ex- 
ecuted by Turacrolll, in the interior of the structure, 
represents the genius of Scotland finding the poet at 
the plough, and throwing her inspiring mantle over him. 
Near the churchyard gate are deposited the remains of 
Andrew Crosbie.Esq., advocate, once the ornament of the 
Scotch bar, who exemplified in real life the character of 
Counsellor Pl^dell, as portrayed by the fancy of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. A third church has recently ( 1 840) been erected ; 
and there are 8 dissenting chapels, some of them favour- 
able specimens of architecture. The steeple in the High 
Street, already mentioned, is a handsome structure, the 
work of Inigo Jones. In Queensberry Square, ofP this 
street, is a handsome Doric column, erected in 1780, in 
honour of Charles, Duke of Queensberry. The other 
public buildings are the trades' hall, court-house, county 
gaol, containing a bridewell, infirmary, dispensary, aca- 
demy, assembly-rooms, theatre, and lunatic a8ylum,called 
*' The Crichton Royal Institution,” founded in 1838, by 
Mrs. Crichton, widow of the late Dr. Crichton, of Friar's 
('arse, only half of which is yet built; when finished, it 
will have cost 70,090/, and will accommodate 260 patients. 
The infirmary, which was opened in 1776, is the only 
institution of the kind in the S. of Scotland. There is a 
poor-house, founded and enduwtHi by two brothers of the 
name of Muirhead, in 1753, which accommodates, at 
an average, 30 old and 20 young paupers, besides dis- 
pensing charity to about 40 widows, who live out of the 
building. The poor are supported at an expense of 
about 1,500/. a year, derived principally from an assess- 
ment on heritable property, according to Ita real value, 
and which, in 1840, was fixed at the rate of Is. per pound; 
but partly also from the interest of money in mortmain 
for this purpose. The number of paupers, exclusive of 
the inmates and pensioners of the poor-house, is about 
406. There is also a bequest (yielding about 200/. yearly) 
for the support of the lame and blind. As to education, 
the means arc very ample. There are 3 parochial schools 
in the parish, and 4 endowed seminaries under the pa- 
tronage of the town-council, united under the name of 
the Dumfries Academy ; an insitution that has long held 
a high character. The fees in it are, per quarter, for 
English, writing, and arithmetic, 5s. ; Greek and I.atln, 
is. fid. ; mathematics, &c., 10s. 6</. *, and French, R Is. 

The aggregate number of schools, male and female, in 
the town, is not less than 29. There are 4 libraries be- 
longing to societies, a mechanics' institute, an observa- 
tory, a savings* bank, and various religious associations. 
There are 4 public reading-rooms, and the town produces 
8 weekly newspapers ; two of which have a very exten- 
sive circulation. 

With regard to manufactures, the chief branches car. 
ried on, to any extent, are tliose of hats and hosiery. 
The number of stocking-frames is now (1840) about 600 
in the town and its vicinity, and the value of their 
manufacture is estimated at 70,0001. a year. • There afe 
three hat manufiictories, but the numbers employed in 
them are small. Formerly checked cottons were pro- 
duced here ; but this branch has disappeared, and the 
cotton weavers who remain (about 300, including the 
neighbouring villages,) are employed through the roe. 
dium of agents by Carlisle or Glasgow manufacturers. 
The trade of tanning Is carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent, there being nine considerable tanneries. There 
are several breweries, and the largest basket-making 
establishment in Scotland. The manufacture of c/c^«, < 
or strong shoes, with thick wooden soles, the use o^ 
which is almost entirely confined to the Inhab. of the S. 
of Scotland, Is wltb one or two slight exceptions peculiar 
to Dumfirle# ; but it does not employ many hands, the 
use of the article being on the decline. Shoemaking Is 
here a l^rlshlng branch of industry, and employs up- 
wards of 160 Inmvlduals : great quantities of shoes are 

hat long been celebrated for its weekly cattle- 
marlhWs, and Its four great annual fairs, for the sale of 
rattle and horses, which, with the markets, are held on 
the Sands, an open apace between the town and the river. 
Most part of the cattle raised In the co. of Dumfries, and 
a considerable part of the peculiarly fine breed of cattle 
r fl ha d In Qallowqr (cos. Klrkcudbri^t and Wi^wn), 


are disposed of in the Dumfries markets. Perhaps, at 
an average 35,000 head of cattle, of the aver^ value 
of 10/. ei^ may be annually sent up from Dumfries 
and Galloway to England, principally to Norfolk, where 
they ore fotteued for the London markets; and it is 
probable foot tiie fat cattle sent by steam to Liverpool, 
and those sent to the markets of Emnburgb and Glasgow, 
may bo worth 1(X),000/. a year additional ; making an ag- 
gregate sum of 350,000/. a year received into the district 
for cattle. From 400 to 600 horses are annually exposed 
Bt each of the two great horse-fairs. Dumfries is also 
the principal pork-market in Scotland. From the end 
of November to the end of March, above 1,200 carcasses, 
of the average weight of 14,000 stones, are sold weekly : 
in the height of the season, the sales are frequently much 
more considerable, and instances have occurred of from 
5,000/. to 7,000/. having been received for pork in a single 
market day. (M*Diarmid, p. 27.) 1'he pigs come prin- 
cipally from Galloway, but they are produced to a greater 
or less extent in all parts of the district. At Candlemas 
fair as many as 30,000 hare skins have sometimes been 
ofibred for sale, though of late the quantity has been 
much less. The principal foreign trade is with America 
and the Baltic for timber, of which the annual value 
imported varies from 8,000/. to 10,000/. : the remainder is 
coasting trade. The imports are cohI, slate, iron, tallow, 
hemp, bones, timber, wine, and colonial produce; the 
exports, wool, freestone, hosiery, shoes, pork, fat cattle 
and sheep, grain, wood, nursery plants, and grass seeds. 
The number of vessels, of all burdens, belonging to the 
port is 90, the total tonnage of which is 5,9:M. (O. It.) 
The number of foreign vessels trading to the port varies 
from 12 to 18. Customs' duty, in 1889, 9,286/. Vessels 
of above 60 tons burden can approach the town, the river 
having recently been much deepened: there is also a 
quay about 700 yds. distant ; one for vessels of greatt'r 
burden about a mile and a half fartiier down ; and a fourth 
near the mouth of the river for foreign vessels, and such 
as draw too much water to approacii ne.'irer to the town. 
There are no fewer than 6 difteront hanking cstablisii- 
ments in Dumfries, the deposits in which are supinised, 
on good grounds, to amount to upwards of two mfUtons 
sterling. The town is governed l>y a provost, 3 bailies, 
and 22 counsellors. Corporation revenue, in 1838-39, 
1,5!)6/. Municipal constituency, 486. 

Dumfries is a place of great antiquity, tliough it was 
not made a royal bor. till the 12th century. In less 
than a century afterward s, Dcvorgilla, daughter of Alan, 
last lord of Galloway, a;id mother of John Baliol, king 
of Scotland, erected a monastery here for Franciscan 
friars ; and for the sake of this religious house, she 
built the old bridge, the toll on \vhich formed part 
of the endowment of the institution. It w.'is in tin* 
chapel of this monastery that John Cumin, the heir and 
representative of Lady Devorgilla, and ono of the com- 

S etitors for the throne, was slain, in 1395, by his rival, 
Lobert Bruce. The castle belonging to the Cumins 
was situated on a spot in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, which still bears the name of Castledykes. A 
strong castle once stood on the site now occupied by 
t the New Church. Being in some respects a border town, 
Dumfries frequently fell into the hands of the English. 
It was for some time in the possession of Edward I. It 
was burnt by the English previously to 1440, and again 
in 1636. In 1570, the castle was taken and Backi*d, to- 
gether with the town, by the Earl of Essex and I.ord 
Scrope. Queen Mary and her privy council, in IMEl, 
ratified, at Dumfries, a peace with England. James VI., 
in passing through the town, in 1617, on his return to 
England, presented the trades with a small silver gun, 
to be awarded, from time to time, to the best marksman ; 
a pastime which still obtains. The inhab., in 1706, dis- 
played their opposition to the union of .the two king- 
doms by burning the articles and the names of the com- 
missioners at the market-cross. They evinced great 
loyalty towards the reigning family in 1715, and so for- 
tified their town, that a large body of insurgents, who 
had determined to attack it, found it expedient to 
change their resolution. But in 1745, the town suffered 
severely from the rebel army, which was stationed here 
a few days on its return from England. 

Thougn reckoned an extremely healthy town, Dum- 
fries suflbred excessively from Indian or spasmodic 
cholera in 1832. The disease made its appearance on 
the 15th Sept., and disappeared in the last week nf 
Nov. The total number or cases officially reported was 
837 ; of deaths 422 ; and of recoveries 415. The spinsters 
of Dumfries would seem to have less chance of changing 
their condition than those of most other towns. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1831, there were in the town and par, 
6,400 females, and only .5^06 males 1 
Dumfries, including Maxwellton, unites with Kirkcud. 
bright, Sanquhar, Lochmaben, and Annan, in sending a 
m^. to the H. of C., and, in 1839, had 592 rostered 
vipers. (New Stat. Acc. qf Scotland,^ DumfrieSi^'Diar- 
mkts Pktureqf Dwtt^ries; CcUedtmiai Ckastl^ 

ben*t GaxeUeers Private IvJonMation,) 
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DUNBAR, arro^ and purl. bor. and lea-portof Soot, 
land, CO. Haddington, on a alight eminence mi the Oer* 
man Ocean, 27 m. E. by N. Edinburgh, and 28 m. N.W. 
Berwick. Pop. (1884) 3,217; fiimlllea 787. It conalaU 
of a long and well-built atreet running E. and W., 
with inferior atreeta towarda the aea, ana one on the S. 
introducing the road from Edinburgh. Ita pnidic build- 
ings are a new parish church of Gothic aiMillecture, with 
a tower 107} ft. high ; Dunbar House, the ordinary resi- 
dence of the noble family of Lauderdale ; the town-hall; 
and burgh schools. It has a subscription and me- 
chanics* library; an English and Latin school un- 
der one master, and a mathematical school ; and se- 
veral private seminaries ; a sailors* society for the 
benefit of superannuated seamen and their widows ; 
three dissenting chapels, two belonging to the United 
Associate Synod, and one to the Wesleyan Methodists. 
The harbour has 9 ft. water at neap, and 14 at spring 
tides, but owing to rugged rocks the entrance is dan- 
gerous. Vessels belonging to the port 18, tonn«*ige 
1233. Coal is imported to the extent of about 20,000 
tons a year ; foreign grain to a considerable extent. 
Com of various kinds, including beans and peas, ex- 
ported to the amount of about 15,000 qrs. Whisky 
exported, in 1835,91,900 gallons. The export of whis- 
ky is ^w less, as three distilleries in the neighbourhood 
have tihee stopped. There are two branch banks in the 
town. There are two foundries, one of them is cele- 
brated for its manufacture of steam-engines. Dunbar 
was formerly a sample-markct for grain, which was, in 
1K32, converted into a stock market. It is Inferior, as a 
grain-market, only to Dalkeith and Haddington. The 
burgh has long stood high as a fishing station. White 
fish of all kinds are caught ofi* the coast. The cod 
is pickled, and sent to London; the haddocks are 
smoked, and sent chiefly to Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
the lobsters are preserved in pits, cut in the rock 
within sea-mark, and sent to London. The herring 
fishery is very productive ; 300 boats lieing, at an ave- 
rage, employed in this line : the quantity caught in a 
good year being about 30,000 barrels. Dunbar was cre- 
ated a royal bor. by David II., but existed as a burgh 
long before that date. If is mentioned in history so 
early as the 9th century. It evidently grew im under 
the protection of the celebrated castle of Dunbar; 
a fortress which stood on a lofty rock within sea-mark, 
but the date of its building is unknown. The castle 
and lands of Dunbar were conferred, in 1072, by Mal- 
colm Caenmorc, on the Earl of Northumberland, whose 
descendants, created Earl of Dunbar and March, retained 
possession of them till their forfeiture in 1434. This 
fortress rendered Duiiliar the theatre of many warlike 
exploits. It was taken by Edward 1. in 129G. Edward 11. 
took refuge here after his defeat at Bannockburn. It 
was often besieged, and seems alternately to have be- 
longed, for longer or shorter periods, to the English 
and Scotch. Pour times it received within its walls 
Queen Mary. In 1507, parliament ordered it to be 
demolished, as it then belonged to the crown. Scarcely 
a vestige of it now remains. The town was entirely 
burned by Henry VI II., to punish the Scotch for refusing 
to allow the marriage of the young queen with his son. 
Cromwell here defeated the Scots under General I^cslie 
in 1050. The 0th earl of Dunbar, in 1218, founded in 
the neighbourhood a monastery of Red Friars, of which 
some traces yet remain ; ancl the 7th earl founded a 
monastery of White Friars, but of it no vestige can now 
be seen. The title of Earl of Dunbar was revived, in 
1605, by James VI., in the person of George Home, of 
Manderstou, lord high treasurer of Scotland, at whose 
death, as he left no heirs male, it again Imcamo extinct. 
A splendid marble monument, 12 ft. broad, and 26 high, 
was erected to his memory in the old, and is now pre- 
served in the new, church of Dunbar. Dunbar unites 
with N. Berwick, Haddington, Lauder, and Jedburgh, 
in sending a mem. to the 11. of C., and, in 1838, had 
128 registered voters. (Keith’s Belig- Houses^ pp. 369. 
455. ; Caledonia^ ^ Dunbar i MiUer^s Hnt. qf Dunbar, 
1830; New SM. Account qf Scot. art. Dunbar.) 

DUNDALK, a seaport town and pari. bor. of Ireland, 
CO. Louth, prov. Leinster, 45 m. N. Dublin, at the ex- 
treme E. point of Dundalk Bay, near the mouth of Cas- 
tletown river. Pop. (1821) 9,256 ; (1831) 10,078. In 1834 
the parish, which extends beyond the town, had a pop. of 
14,317, of whom 1,447 wore or the estab. church, 256 Prot. 
diss., and 12,614 R. Cath. ** It is a flourishing and in- 
crearing place '* ( Boundary Report), consisting of 2 main 
streets, each 1 m. in lengtti, intersecting each other near 
the centre, with several transverse thoroughfares. Tliey 
are paved, lighted, and kept in order by commissioners 
under the watching and lighting act. A bridge crosses the 
Castletown river on the N. There is an assembly-room, 
a Uterary society, and two news-rooms. A hunting club 
holds^ meetings here,- and races take place occasionally 
In the neighbourhood. Near the sea-side is a larm 
eavalry barrack. The parish church is a spacious build- 
ing : were is also a large R. Catb. chapel, and meeting- 
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houses Ibr Prabyterians, Independents, and Method- 
ists. 

It has an endowed classical school, to which the sons 
of fremnen are admissible at a low quarterly fee ; a school , 
called the Dundalk Institution, under the Incorporated 
Socie^ ; one on the foundation of Erasmus Smith ; and 
some others supported by the contributions of indivi- 
duals : these educate in all about GUO pupils ; and about 
500 ore instructed in private seminaries. It has also a 
CO. inflrmary, a mendicity association, a savings* bank, 
'and severe minor charitable institutions. The building 
in which the fever hospital was held is now a pin factory. 
Lunatics are sent to the Richmond District Asylum in 
Dublin. 

Though incorporated by charter of Richard II., the 
bor. is governed under a charter of Charles II. The 
ruling body consists of a bailliT, 16 burgesses, and an un- 
limited number of freemen chosen by the burgesses. 
Dundalk returned 2 mem. to the Irish H. of C., and now 
returns 1 to the imperial H. of C. The pari. bor. 
comprises 445 acres, and had, in 1831, a pop. of 10,750: 
registered electors (18.37-38), 423. The assizes and ge- 
neral sessions of the peace for the co. are held here 
twice a year, and petty sessions every Thursday. A 
guildhall contains apartments for municipal purposes, 
an assembly-room, and offices for several branches of 
public business. The co. court-house, an elegant mo- 
dern structure, is built on the model of the temple of 
Theseus at Athens. The co. prison is large and wuu con- 
structed ; a tread-mill In it is used for raising water. 

There are here a steam flour-mill, 2 distilleries, 4 tan- 
neries, 2 salthouses, a m.'ilthouse, and a foundry. The 
trade consists principally in the export of a large portion 
of the agricultural produce of Louth, Cavan, and Mo- 
naghan ; comprising wheat and wheat-flour, oats and 
oatmeal, barley and malt, with cattle, sheep, pigs, Ac. 
The introduction of steam navigation has occoKioned a 
great increase in the export of eggg and poultry. The 
harbour is safe but shallow ; the anchorage ground has 
from 4 to 8 fathoms water. Markets on Mondays ; fairs on 
the Monday next but one before Ash- Wednesday, May 
17., first Monday in July, last Monday in August, second 
Monday in October, and second Monday in November. 


Account of the Quantity and Value of the Articles ex • 
ported from Dundalk in 1836. 


Articlei. 

Quantity. 

Eatimated 

Valua. 

Com, meal, and flour - cwtt. 

Provisionti - - . - — 

Flaa and tow . . - — 

Wool 11m. 

Linen ----- jrarda 
. numlN-T 
Caiws and oxen . - - Iwad 

Honea ------ 

81n«ii ------ 

Rwitie ------ 

Other artlclea . . - value 

Total • 

605.»6 

5,000 

15,680 

60,IK10 

8,410,800 

3.‘M8 

100 

7.866 1 
48,183 

L. 

879.713 

46,160 

12.000 

OHO 

4,aot) 

.a, 430 
80,(NMr 
UKK) 
10,000 
70,000 
3,000 


458.813 


Dundalk is inhabited mostly by families connected 
with commerce and manufactures. The working classes 
are comparatively well clail and lodged: the vicinity of the 
sea enables them to make use of fish bcc^sionally as 
food. Fuel, both of peat and coal, from Great Britain, is 
plentiful. 

It was one of the fortresses erected by the English 
shortly after their settlement, for the defence of the 
northern pale ; but its defences have since beep sufTered 
to fall into decay, and few remains of them arc now in 
existence. (Report on Irish Ratlwaus, App. B. p. 24.) 

DUNDEE, a flourishing royal .and pari. bor. and sea- 
port of Scotland, co. Forfar or Angus, on an acclivity <in 
the N. bank of the Frith of Tay, 38} m. N. by E. Edin- 
burgh, and 59 m. S. by W. Aberdeen. Pop. in 1746, in- 
cluding the par., .5,302 ; in 1801, 26,804 ; in 1831, 4.5,356; 
but in the town only, 44,200. No. of inhabited houses in 
Dundee 3,892, averaging nearly 11} persons to a house. 
The pop. cannot now be under 50,000. The town 
stretches upwards of a mile along the Tay, and inland 
about half a mile up the acclivity which tenpinates in 
Dundee Law, an insulated conical hill, 525 ft. above the 
level of the river. In the centre of the town there is a 
spacious parallelogram, 360 ft. long by 100 broad, called 
the Cross, or market-place, and six of the principal 
streets diverge from it. There is generally great irre- 
gularity in the streets, except in the modem portions 
of the town ; and there are many narrow and mean lanes, ' 
which contrast strikingly with the new streets. The 
suburbs along the Tay are marked by many elegant 
villas. Of public buildings, by far the most imposing is 
St Mary’s Church, with its tower 1.56 ft. high, a splendid 
edifice, built in the 12th century, though it has since been 
often repaired and enlarged, and which under one roof 
contains four separate places of worship. There is an- 
: other parish church, and five chapels, connected with the 
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. , Thera are no fewer than 17 

diuentinf diueli, some of tliem fine specimena of ardU* 
toelitre. Of tnoM chilli, 6 belong to Preabytertafi dii- 
aanlera, 8 to Bplacopaliana. who have lately united, m 
BOW ftm one congreipiBbn, conilatlng of f^ut 800 
flunttlM of 1,100 penons, 8 to Baptfata. 8 to Indeed- 
onta, 1 ratpectively to the Mothodiata, Glaaaltei, aj^ Ca- 
Chollea. The other puMlo bulldlnga are, the town-houae, 
crade'a hall, academy. Watt Institution (devoted to po- 
pular lectures on arts and sciences), gaol and brldewelL 
mflrmiwy, lunatic asylum, dispensary, the exchange 
reading-rooms. The means of education are veiw ample, 
there being no fewer than 80 schools, of which none 
are endowed except the grammar-school and oca- 
deimr, which two seminaries are now united under one 
roofT There are schools connected with some of the 
numerous spinning mills in the town. The system of 
infent schools was introduced in 1830. The town is well 
supplied with subscription libraries and reading-rooms. 
There are three newspapers published weekly. With 
regard to charitable institutions, there are many instances 
of sums of money being left in mortmain for such pur- 
poses, sometimes Including education ; butJione of these 
oequests is very large. The assessment for the poor is 
about 4,000iL annually ; but the whole money spent in this 
way, including everv species of income, is about 11,0001. 
Tlu^ are 90 ftiendly societies, and no example of per. 
sons receiving aid from them ever becoming paupers. 
The religious societies are numerous, the sum raised by 
them annually being about 8601., exclusive of the extra- 
ordinary collections in the various churches and chapels, 
which average about 6001. Since 1824 a well organised 
police has been established, which costs about 4,0001. 
a year. A company was established in 1823, which 
suppliea the town with gas. The capital vested in it 
is about 61,0001. The consumption is very large, occa- 
sioned by gas being used not only for lighting the streets, 
spinning-mills, andonanufactories, but from its being in- 
troduced generally into private houses. 

Dundee is eminent for manufactures, being the chief 
seat not only of the Scotch but of th*e British linen ma- 
nufecture. The business is principally confined to the 
coarser fabrics, such as Osnaburghs, imitation Russia 
sheeting, sail-cloth, sacking, and bagging ; but tlie spin- 
ning of finer yarns has been introduced within these few 
years, a part of which is manufactured in the place, and 
the remainder exported to France and Belgium. The 
value of yarns exported in the year ended the 31st of 
May, 1839, was about 386,000/. The finer sorts of linen 
fabrics, such as damask, diaper, shirting, are exclusively 
confln^ to Dunfermline. Dundee imports the raw ma- 
terial, or hemp, flax, and codilla, almost solely from 
Russia, Prussia, Holland, and Brabant, rather more than 
two thirds of the whole supply coming from Russia. The 
manufacture has not been long established in Dundee. 
The total Import of flax, in 1746, was only 74 tons ; and 
in 1791 not more than 9,743 tons. The business, indeed, 
made very little progress till the use of spinning machin- 
ery was introduced. Previously to the beginning of the 
present century, all the yarn used in the manufacture 
was spun on tne hand-wheel, the expense of spinning 
alone being altout equal to that of the yarn, including 
the raw material, while the quality of the article 
was very Inferior. The introduction of, spinning ma- 
chinery, Indeed, has been the commencement of a new 
sera in the progress of the linen manufacture of tills 


The following table will show the progress of spinning 
mills in Dundee : — 

No. of Tons No. ofSjiindles 

Yssr. No.orBCIUs. of Flos. oiYm 

See. uwa. ptortuccd. 

1811 4 480 224,640 

1839 31 16,600 7,488.000 

1839 47 97,000 12,960,000 

At the close of 1839 the number of spinning mills was 
41, of 1,696 horse-power, of which 9.61, using about 19,000 
toils (rf flax, were employed, and 744 wore unemployed. 
If the whole were ftiliv employed, their consumption of 
to, &c. would be 83,900 tons. But the imports of 
the raw material at Dundee are considerably greater 
than the quantity here specified as used in the town, 
generally about a fifth or a sixth more, this extra 
quantity being disposed of in the various burghs and 
Tilled in the neighbourhood, or throughout the dis- 
trict. The aggrog^ number of flax-mills in Forfar- 
shire was 96, in 18w ; of which 47, or about a half, Are si- 
toated in the town of Dundee ; but the greater part of the 
raw matci^ imported for the more distant mills, is 
landed at'Aroroatli and Montrose. The exports, like 
the Imports, have been rapidly increasing. They 
amountM to 89,480 pieres, fn 1791 ; to 464,732 pieces. In 
1880; to 618,707, in 1836; and to 717,(70 in 1839, worth 
between 1,496,618/. and 1. 500,000/. 

The imports of flax, flax codilla, hemp, and hemp 
eodtlla^from which the stwle articles of their trade are 
BlliMifiiMuTed for the last four years have been: — 


Vssv mdNl 31st of Msy 1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


Tons. Value. 
99,565 « 

34,149 - 1,I)60,(I36:. 
19,709 - 605,872/. 

38,462 - 1,017,848/. 


The tilue of the manufactured goods and yarns ex- 
ported for the same period has been : — 


1836 

1837 


Vslue, ifi&lAmi. 
- 1,884,862/, 


18.38 

1839 


. Value, 1,172,670/. 
> — 1,810,466/. 


To the cost of the raw material employed in these manu- 
factures tlie value added by labour, &c. amounts to ftom 
30 to 50 per cent. An inspection of these returns shows 
therefore how much the trade was aflbeted by the com- 
mercial crisis, which commenced in Oct., 1836, as the 
value of the manufactured goods, &c. exported in the 
year ending 31st May, 1837, but little exceeds the v.aliie 
of the raw material imported during the same period. 

The spinning mills are driven wholly by steam-en- 
gines. There is a groat deficiency of water; an in- 
convenience which many attempts have been made to 
obviate, but hitherto wltnout success. The total extent 
of machinery is estimated, as already seen, at liGO.*! 
horse-power, tlie cost of which at 400/. per horse-power 
is 678,000/. ; but, at present, It is considerably depressed. 
It is supposed that about four persons arc ciyiloyed 
in the mills for every horse-power, or an aggi^ute of 
about 6,700 individuals, of wliom rather more than a half 
are under 18 years of age. None arc now employed 
under 13. Notwithstanding, liowover, the all but imi- 
versal use of the spinning mill, the yam for some of tlie 
very coarsest fabrics is still hand-spun. Tliis arises 
from the material being so very coarse and short, that 
it cannot be converted Into yarn by spinning mills. It 
is found also that hemp used in the manufacture of tar- 
pauling, pimento bagging, and some other fabrics, ran 
be more cheaply spun by the hand than by machinery, 
as from not requiring to be so highly dressed there 
is a great saving of waste. The yarn is geni'rally 
bleached belore it is woven. The same individuals, 
iu some instances, import the flax, spin it into yarn, 
manufacture the yarn into cloth, ana export the fin- 
ished article to tiie various foreign markets ; but ge- 
nerally the principle of the division of labour is attended 
to, and the spinner sells his yarn to the manufacturer. 
The weaving is often carried on by tlie various ]>ersnns 
engaged in it, on their own looms, iu their own houses ; 
but in some instances the manufacturer has a factory for 
this part of the business, and furnishes both the looms 
and other materials to the weaver. The* loom gcner.*illy 
used is the common one, with the fiy-shuttic. The power- 
loom which was tried several years ago, and abanduued 
as not being applicable for the weaving of linen — pro- 
bably from its then defective construction, is now iutrii- 
duced, and, from the lictter quality of tiic yarn, and Us 
improved structure, is found to answer well for u'csiving 
dowlas, sheeting, and the linens sent to the French 
market. One extensive manufacturing house cinploys 
220 looms, another 110; and a factory is lieing erected 
which, when completed, will contain 300 looms, of whh li 
at present (K) arc at work. 

Previously to the crisis of 1836, the wages of men and 
women employed in the spinning mills, working hi) 
hours in the week, were IRs. for the former, and Hi. M. 
for the latter. At present, the rate of wages about 2.’i 
per cent, under these prices, and it is probable they 
would have been lower, had not a considerable numbt'r 
of the Irish who settled here when the trade was gootl, 
left the place in search of employment. The wages of 
weavers, which, in 1836, were from 10s. to 14s. per 
week, are now from 7s. 6c/. to 10s. Gd. The highest 
^ wages are given to machine .makers, mill overseers, and 
flax-dressers. In 1H36 they were 18s. to 20s. jier week, 
and are now also 26 per cent, under these prices. The 
advance which has taken place in the price of provl.sions 
since 18.36, and the reduction of wages, has rendered 
the situation of the working classes very unc:om fort- 
able, and unless a speedy improvement takes place, the 
population will have dlfficultv in finding cmpio^'incnt, 
even at a farther reduction or wages, although the ma- 
nufacturers are averse to have recourse to the expe- 
dient. 

Since 1836 the price of weaving has fallen in the fol- 
lowing ratio : — 


For one fiilirlc, w 


1836 

8a«. to 
10 «. M. — 
26*. — 


1840 


7«.6</.or8r. 

17s. 


In weaving sail-cloth, and other heavy goods, men 
only are employed, but in the lighter febrics women 
are pretty extensively engaged. 

The harbour of Dundee was till 1815 on a humble 
scale, and adapted only to a very limited conferee. 
Only one small pier existed. But in the year referr A to an 
ac^ was obtained for separating the harbour from the 
other branches of the burgh revenue, for constructing ou 
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entirely new woric, on a icale comneninnrte with the 
growing importance of the plaoe, and for Inveethig the 
management in a board of commlMtonen, AdOlUonal ; 
acti were obtained In 1830 and 1836. The ooniequenoe 
has been, that Dundee can now boast of the oomdetlon 
of two wet dockst King William’s, of } Sirl Grey’s, 
of 64 ; and of a tide-harbour, of 41 acres, connected 
with them. The breadth of the lock of ihe former, to 
which is attached a splendid graving dock, is 40 feet, of 
the latter 05 feet, made of this width to admit steamera. < 

A crane, reaching 28 feet, from the face of the quay wall 
on which it is placed, and capable of lifting 3U tons, is 
erected at this dock, so that every facility is afforded for 
taking out and putting in the boilers, &c. of the largest 
steam vessels. There is also a Morton slip attached to 
the tide-harbour, on which three vessels may be placed 
at once, as the length of the ways for repairing is 
330 feet. The vessels are hauled up by a steam-engine 
of 15 horse power, and a ship of 800 tons may be placed 
on the slip: one of the Dundee steamers, the Ferth, 
weighing, without her boilers, 696 tons, was lately re. 
paired on it. 

A wet dock of 141 acres is now being constructed, the 
lock of which will be GO feet. The harbour plan also 
embraces another wet dock of 91 acres, and the tide- 
harbour between these docks will foe of the extent of 11 
acres. The quays are wide and spacious, affording 
berthage for above 66 vessels at the same time, and 
there arc extensive and convenient carpenters’ and other 
yards for ship-building. The accommodation for the 
building and rei)airing of vessels is not surpassed in any 
port of the kinmom. 

These splendid works had cost in May, 1839, no less 
than 447,2481. Is. (>4d., of which 365,1501. 18s.O|(2. had 
been expended on the works, and 82,0971. 3s. Gtl. paid as 
interest of the money borrowed. The amount of shore 
dues and rents collected up to May, 1839, was 233,6751. 

13s. Gd., and the sum borrowed 213,5721. 8s. The sum 
allowed to be borrowed on the credit of the harbour is 
230,0001. The revenue of the harbour from Martinmas, 

1764, to 15th of July, 1815, when it was put under a par- 
liamentary commission, was only 38,6961. 3s. 4jd., and 
during this period the sum expended in maintaining it 
was 9,4681. 10s. 9d. The shore dues in 1765 yieldetl 1261.; 

1775, 1401L .'is. ; 178.5, 4901. ; 1795, 9661. ; iSlMi, 1,2721. His. ; 

1814, 1,7011. 10s. 3d. Their amount In the following years 
hasbocn:— - 


YiairlRlG - L. 4.006 0 0 

— 1824 - 7.KA1 0 0 

— 183.V . 9.SiOG 0 0 


YearlSM -L. 13,249 « 9 
1839 - 1VJ96 15 11 


It Is essential also to bear in mind, that though the 
income has thus rapidly increased, the rates of charge 
have been very considerably reduced. The customs’ 
revenue in the undermentioned years hos been : — 


Year. Ilcvcnuc, 
1792 L. 6,341 17 4 
1833 48,617 12 1 

1837 76,150 1 3 


Year. 

1838 

1839 


L. 78,026 15 4 
92,557 18 10 


The number and tonnage of vessels belonging to the 
port at different periods has been : — 


Year 

1832 

18.37 

1838 

1839 


No. of Veasels. 

- 274 - 

- 318 . 

- 316 - 

• 325 > 


Tonnage. 

32,S<"7 

41,505 

42.042 

44.882 


1VM«. — This is the tonnage belongnn; to the Poet of Dundee. Tlie 
ParUamentaiy lietum includes that oT I'ertli. and would show : — 


Year. 

1832 

1837 

1838 


Tonni 


onnage. 

.■»7,9W 

47.5(M) 

4935 

52.759 


In 1839 \he average wages paid per day to workmen 
employed at the harbour were : — Smiths, 2s. lOd.; 
wrlghts, 2s. 9d. ; masons, 2s. 4d.; and labourers, Is. Kid. 

In 1838 the number of Urltisn vessels which cleared 
out for foreign ports was 292, tonnage 46,670; and 49 
foreign vessels, tonnage 7,005. In 1839 the number of 
the former was 297, tonnage 43,933; of the latter 47, 
tonnage 7282. 

There are several shipping companies belonging to this 
port, such as the whale Ashing companiv-S which, in 
1826, employed 10 vessels, of aliout 300 tons e.'ich, but 
from the great depression which has taken place in this 
trade they are now reduced to .5 ; the Dundee, Perth, 
and Lonaon Shipping Company, Ac. This latter com- 
pany began Its operations in 1798, with 4 vessels : it has 
now 24, including steamers, plying at least, by sailing- 
vessels and steamers, twice a week to London, Clasgow, 
Leith, '&c. A vast amount of black cattle, sheep, and 
agricultural produce. Is now shipped from Dundee for 
London by the three steamers, two of which were put 
on tha passage in 1884, the other in 1837. They are 
first class vessels, having cost 64,000/. ; have excellent 
accommodation for passengers ; perform the voyage of 
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480 foilas at all aaasona of the year wfth remarkable 
regularity, and in the short space of from 86 to 42 hours. 
The CMOtai employed in the concern is 80,0001. 

Previously to 1819 the -ferry over the Tay front 
Dundee to Newport^ on the opposite coast of Fife, a 
distance of two miles, was plj^ Iqr sail boats. The 
inadequate accommodation ammed to the public, and 
the inconvenience experienced frpm the want of low 
water piers, wore such as induced some spirited indivi- 
duals to form a company to improve the ferry, and for 
that purpose to obtain an Act of Farllament. Under it, 
at an expenditure of 36,000/., the ferry has been im- 
proved, and low water piers erected, so that a passage 
may be eftbeted at all times of the tide. There is now a 
regular passage boat, impelled by steam, that plies once 
an hour. The thfiroughfare Is great, there being aliout 
100,000 passengers a year, besides black cattle, sheep, 
horses, carriages, Ac., the proceeds being about 6,000/. 
per annum. Were the ferry across the Forth improved 
in the same manner, the Intercourse would be greatly 
Increased, as it would then become the great road to the 
north of Scotland. There were, on the 6th of April, 
1840, 10 steam vessels registered in Dundee, tonnage 
1806. There are other two steamers belonging to 
the port, the George IV. ferry-boat, and the Cale- 
donia Iron steamer, which arc not registered. Dundee 
has seven lionks, of which three are }>arcnt establish- 
ments. Also a savings’ liank, established In 1816. In 
Nov. 1838, it was placed under the national security 
system. The amount of deposits on the 20th Nov. 1839t 
belonging to 1,933 depositors, was 19,248/. 11s. Sd. 

The other more important brunches of industry carried 
on in Dundee are, tanning, sail-making, rope-making, 
and ship-building. There are also various foundries, nia- 
bhine-factorles, sugar-refineries, candle* works, Ac. Wo 
may state, that Dundee is remarkable for the adoption 
at different times of diAurent kij^ds of industry and 
speculation. The manuf.icturc of coarse woollens, cot- 
tons, and glass, was successively tried and abandoned. 
Leather was at one time a principal article, and 7.00(1/. 
worth of sluies were aniiiially exported : this trade Is also 
extinct. I'he linen manufacture now forms the great 
staple, to tliG exclusion of almost every branch of busi- 
ness not connected with it. 

There are two railways connected with this town, 
those of Dundee and Newtyle, and Dundee and Ar- 
broath. The former, which was opened In 1832, is 10} 
m. ill length, and cost upwards of 90,0<N)/. It passes 
through a hilly country, has three inclined pianos, 
wrought by steam.fmgincs, .and a tunnel, 340 yards in 
lengtlu llranches arc now open to Cupar-Angus and 
Glammis. Tlio number of passengers in 1839 was 68,169, 
and the trallic in goods, 47,930 tons. The latter, on the 
Dundee and Arbroath line, which is 16$ m. long, will, 
when completed, cost about 120,000/. The fonnation of 
the road averages an exncnce of about 6,050/. per mile. 
It was partially opened In 1838, and was completed to 
and oitcncd from the harbour of Dundee on the 2d of 
April, 1840. I'lie revenue drawn from the 160,663 jias- 
sengers who travelled on it in 1839, was 8,104/. 15s. ^c/., 
and from parc'cls 271/. 16s. 5d. They will now com- 
mence carrying goods. The line is almost a dead level. 

Dundee is of great antiquity. It was made a royal bor. 
in 1210 • and afterwards became so important as to bo oc- 
casionally a royal residence. It was twice occupied by the 
Kngllsh under Edward 1., but was ns often rclaken by 
Wallace and Bruce. At the Reformation, it espoused 
the new faith so warmly that it acquired the name of 
“the Second Geneva;'^’ and many of the perseciUeil 
I’resbyteriaiis were at diil'ereiit times iu the habit of 
seeking refuge in it. 

Dundee was formerly a walled town ; but of its vralls 
and gates no truces rci lain, except the Cowgnte Fort, 
preserved from respect to the nuanory of the famous 
George Wishart, who, during the dreadful plague of 
1544, preached from the top of this gate, the diseased 
bf'ing removal to the outside, while the healthy were In 
the liiBidc. The town was (X'sicgod and taken by the 
Duke of Montrose in 1645, and by General MonCk in 
1651 ; and on both ocensions ft was sacked and plundered. 
Alexander Scrymgeour, one of the companions of Wallace, 
was created constable of Dundee by that brave patriot, 
a dignity which the family enjoyeii till the direct line 
falleil In the time of Charles II. Sir John Scrymgeour 
was created Viscount Dudhope in 1641 ; and his grand- 
son, the last ol the family, Earl of Dundee in 1661 . 'J'he 
lands and constableship of Dundee were then conferrint 
on Maitland of Hatton ; but he ladiig deprived of all hU 
privileges in 1686, they were bestowed on John Graham 
of Clavei house, who, in K>8K, was created Viscount 
Dundee, only a few months before his death in the 
battle of Kllliecraiikie. 'J'he estates were next conferred 
on the noble family of Douglas, who still hold them. 
7'hc castle of Dudhope, now used as a barrack for soltlierh, 
stands butween the town and the Law. There were 
tlirec monasteries and a nunnery at Dundee, hut no 
traces of them arc now to be seen. 

3 A 
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The loini w iliHad Iqr qitfmodtc or Aiiatlc cbolera 
InlSSBiandofSOBpersoMielsed, 6l2dted. Itreviilted 
tho town next jeer, trat wai not generally dlflhMd, and 
Itt i«ri^ were oomparatirdy limited. 

Prerloualy to the paiiing of the Rcforai Bill in 1W2, 
Dundee wm united with Forflu', Perth, Cupar, and St. 
Andrews, in sending a mem. to the H. of C. ; but since 
that period it has enjoyed the privilege of having a re- 
presentative for itself. The registered voters in 1839-40 
were 2,740. (Part. Reports i New Slot. Aceouni qf Seau 
But the recent and most valuable information 
has been obtained flrom the best private sources In 

^jSuN^ERMLINE. a rc^al and pari. bor. and eminent 
manufhcturlng town of Scotland, co. Fife, 8 m. N. Frith 
of Forth, 16 m. N. W. Edinburgh, and 6 m. N.W. North 
Queensferry. It is about 300 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and occupies an agreeable, but rather inconve- 
nient situation, being placed on the face of an extensive 
eminence, difficult of ascent on the S. for heavy car- 
riages. Pop. of town and suburbs, 1801, 6,484; 1831, 
10iG26; but, including the parish, 17,008: inhab. houses, 
S*347, ^vlng about 7^ persons to a house.* The pop. has 
not Increased much since 1831, and is not at present sup- 
posed to exceed 18,000. The town stretches fully a 
mile in length from E. to W., and its average breadth 
Is about I of a mile. The main street, which is hand- 
some and substantially built, is pretty regular. Almost 
all the other streets are more or less irregular ; and 
while some are handsome, not a few are of an oppo- 
site description. A large suburb having risen up on the 
W., and being separated from the town by a deep ravine, 
formed by the Baldridge Bum, a bridge was thrown over 
the rivulet in 1770; and the ravine having been so fiur 
Riled up, ‘buildings have been erected on both sides. The 
onlv very distinguished public building is tlie parish or 
AboOT church, being, part of a monastery founded here 
by Malcolm III., surnamed Caenmorc, and which served 
as the parish church till 1821, when a new church was 
erected to the E. of the old building, and in immediate 
connertion with it: the old, in trutl:, serves as the vesti- 
bule of the new place of worship. Wlien digging in what 
is called the Psalter churchyard (on which spot the choir 
formerly stood), for a proper site for the new ediiice, the 
tomb of the most illustrious- of the Scotch sovereigns, 
Kobkrt Brucb, was discovered in 1818. His skeleton, 
which was pretty entire, and 6 ft. in length, was dis- 
interred, and a cast of his skull taken. It was re-interred, 
amidst much state, by the barons of excheouer, the 
bones being placed in a new coffin, filled up with bitu- 
minous matter, calculated to preserve them. The spot 
Is below the pulpit of the new churcii. This building, 
which is of Gothic architecture, harmonises well with tho 
old structure, of which it is a continuation ; and is sur- 
mounted by a high square tower, round the sides of 
which, in open hewn work, are the words *' King Robert 
the Bruce,*' in capital letters 4 ft. in height. The Abbey 
church of Dunfermline is, in short, one of the most im. 
posing and magnificent structures of the kind in Scotland. 
It luM 2,061 seats ; but is only available, from the ob- 
■truction of pillars and otherwise, for about 1,600 hearers. 
There are numerous other churches and chapels in the 
town, but none of them seems to deserve any special no- 
tice. The other public buildings are the town-iioll, gaol, 
guildhall, and grammar-school. The town-hall consists 
of throe stories, and is surmounted by a steeple 100 ft. 
high. The 3d story Is occupied as a gaol for all sorts of 
prisoners, and is one of the most inconvenient and most 
unsuitable in Scotland. The greater part of the building 
which forms the guildhall serves as an inn, and is called, 
owing to tho lofty spire (132 ft.) that distinguishes it, the 
Spire Inn. Many elcwant villas, surrounded by garden 
ground, adorn the decuvity S. of the High Street. 

The means of instruction are ample : there is a gram- 
mar-school, established prior to the Reformation, and of 
which Robert Henryson, an Ingenious poet of the time of 
James I .. was once master ; also an institution of a similar 
kind under the patronajae of the guildry, both partially 
endowed. A teacher of music, termed ** master of the 
•ong,** has also a small endowment. There is no parish 
school ; but the total number of schools in the town, male 
and fen^e. Is about 20. There is a mechanics’ institute, 
andascientifle association for popular lectures on science 
and literature. This last institution is perhaps the most 
flourlshiag of Its kind in the empire. The audiences at 
the diffisront courses of lectures are never under 600, and 
have been as high as 800, of whom nine-tenths are of the 
. There are several subscription li- 


A kigll assessment for the poor was introduced so re- 
oently as 1839 : previously to this, tho poor were sup- 
ported by means of a ** Voluntary Association," which 
nlsed contributions for the purpose, in addition to the 
' * The ««s«Mi, os will be afterwards seen, woric In thdr own , 


fiinds which were otherwise provided. The aggregate 
sum disbursed by the association was about 8001. an- 
nually. A savhigs* bank has existed hero since 1814, and 
has been vwy Maaessful. 

In addition to the Abbey church, which is colle- 
giate. are twb gnpad sacra churches belonging to the 
establishment: there ore 4 chapels bclon^ng to the 
United Associate Synod, 1 to the Relief, 1 to the Bap- 
tists, and 1 to the Independents. The Secession, which 
took place In the established church in 1732, may be said 
to have originated here. Of the Messrs. Erskine, justly 
regarded as the fathers of the Secession, one of them, 
Mr. Ralph Erskine, was minister of the Abbey church ol 
Dunfermline. More than half the inhab. of the par. are 
Presbyterian dissenters. 

Dunfermline is eminent in tho iinen manufacture, 
particularly for the finer sorts of diapers, damasks, 
&c. The linen manufacture here is of considerable 
antiquity, having been introduced towards the end of tiie 
17th century ; but the original fabrics were of a coarse 
description, namely, ticks and cliecks. Damask and 
diaper were afterwards introduced, mainly tiirough tlie 
ingenuity of James Blake, an artisan, wiio learned the 
mechanism of the damask loom at Drumsheugh, near 
Edinburgh, where the business had long been established. 
Blake died about a century ago ; but the trade continued 
steadily to increase, lii 1778 a new epoch commenced 
in the manufacture, by tlic introduction of the fly-shuttle, 
by John 'U'ilson. Various improvements were also 
effected in the damask-loom mounting, and in other re- 
spects, cliiefly 1^ Mr. David Bonar aud Mr. John Philp. 
"Thus," says Mr. Femic, " owing to successful inventions 
and improvements, all the different kinds of table-linen, 
diaper, back-harness (a species of diaper), and damask, 
are now woven by one person, and with as much expedi- 
tion and case as originally by three." (Femic' s liistoryqf 
DupfennUne. p. .W.) 'I'lie weavers carry on their braucli 
of the business generally in tlieir own houses. Almost 
every man is master of his own loom ; sometimes an 
individual owns two or more looms, in which case he lets 
them out to others at so much per week. In some lew 
instances the loom belongs to the manufacturer. Pre- 
viously to the lieginning of the present century, ail the 
yarn was spun by the hand-wheel ; but at that time 
machinery was introduced, and has now entirely su^ier- 
seded the former clumsy and expensive system. The 
manufacturers arc supplied with the finer sorts of yam 
chiefly i'ruin Yorksiiire and Ireland, and the other sorts 
from tlie neighbourhood, Dundee, and elscwliere ; but in 
1836 there were seven spinning-mills in the burgh and 
parish, which employed 160 men, and 633 girls, tiie wages 
of the former being l .'is. weekly, of tiie latter .6.1. The 
quiontity of flax purcha8c>d by these mills is about 1 ,(M;0 
tons annually. The quantity in 1836 was UO.*!!) tons ; its 
value, before being spun, 58,3501. These mills do not spin 
exclusively for tlie local market, but prepare such articles 
os linen thread, shoe thread, twist, Ac., for the general 
market. The power-loom is not thought applicable to 
the Dunfermline manufacture, but the Jacquard loom, in- 
troduced in 1824, and now universally used, has occa- 
sioned a great saving of time as well as comfort in work- 
ing. The fineness, too, and general fabric of the goods, 
have been vastly improved, as well as the manufiictiiro 
itself proportionally extended. The following table 
shows the progress of the manufacture witliiu the burgti 
and parish, and in the neighbouring villages of 'J'orry- 
burn, Leslie, Culross, Ac., in which places the work is 
carried on for the Dunfermline manufwturers. 


Date. 

No ot Looms 
within the 
Burgh & I’ar. 

No. of I/Kims 
out of the 
Burgh Sc Par. 

Total. 

Value. 

1749 

17B8 

400 

- ■ 

400 

900 

L. 

1818 


l.'H) 

1,650 

120,000 

1836 

2,794 

723 

3,517 

351.700 

370.000 

1837 

24183 

717 

3,700 


The following table shows the number of persons and 
amount of capital occupied in all the branches of tho 
manufacture (damask and diaper, both single and double, 
table-covers, ditto with worsted warps, linen fUll harness, 
bed-quilts, floor-covers or crumb-clotiis, cloutlngs, &c.), 
‘brwared by a committee of manuiacturerB in 1836, for 
J. Hume, Esq., M.P. 

3617 loaqHiiiroduebiK annually finished goodi to the 

arooiniroricalGuIatliuilt at 1001. eaiSi loom) - I..361.700 

Value of looms, ■hop«,andtrorkhouMa - . ldb.OiIO 

Floating capital (eaJcuUtad at 601. for each loom) - 211, bku 

Total amount of capital invaited In 1836 - £.718,720 

The following table shows the aggregate of^l the 
persons employed in the diffisrent deparbnentr of the 
manufreture, exclusive of the spinners ; together with 
their wages. 
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Trades. 

No. of 
PMsons 

MBpIQJMe 

Average 

W.at" 

wcrhly. 

Weaven (mm and boja) ... 

Winders and pim-fllien (winnao and girls) 
Warpers, warehousemen, and tappers (men) 
Yam-boilefs (chiefly women) 

Bleachers of yam (chiefly woman) • 
Bleachers of cloth (men sad women) 

Lappers (chiefly men) ... 

Pattern-rutters (mm and womm) 

Dyers (men) - • . . 

Total number of persons 

lAO 

29 

135 

150 

29 

12 

10 

dj)32 

s. d. 

10 0 

4 0 

15 0 

7 0 

7 0 

8 6 
» 6 

10 0 

18 0 


The patterns were till lately conceived in a wretched 
taste, were ill>ilrawn, and in every respect far inferior to 
foreign specimens. They consisted chiefly of the British 
flag, the national Scottish arms, gentlemen's coat of arms; 
sometimes flowers, birds, fire. ; all very unnatural and 
extravagant. But now the patterns display equal in- 
genuity and taste in design and execution, and are ex- 
ceedingly rich and varied, and considered equal if not 
superior to the German ; besides, the damask loom is 
capable of producing any flgure, however complicated. 
There are now four persons, exclusive of assistants, 
wholly devoted to design painting : to encourage the 
art, a number of the table-linen manufacturers, in 
1826, instituted an academy for drawing, but this has 
since been discontinued. 

The other manufactories in Dunfermline are, 3 brew- 
eries ; 1 soap-work, which produced, in 1837, 346,060 lbs. 
of hard soap ; 2 candle-works ; 2 rope-works ; 1 tan. 
work ; 1 flour-mill, with steam-engine : 4 manufactories 
of toliacco. Ill 1837 there were sold of roll tobacco 
49,.^G8 lbs., and of British rappee snuff, 33,8r)6 lbs. There 
are three branch banks in the borough, viz. Bank of 
Scotland, British Linen Company, and Commercial Bank 
of Scotland. 

There are three harbours in the parish of Dunfermline, 
each about 3 m. from the town, namely. Charleston, Bruce- 
haven, and Limekilns. The last, which takes its name 
from lime having been burnt here previously to its be- 
ing a village and harbour, cannot admit vessels of more 
than 200 tons burden. Its pop. is 1,1(M). Charleston, 
which was founded in 1761, and contains about 900 in- 
hab., admits vessels of 4(K) tons. Its basin is capacious, 
and iierfectly sheltered from every wind. It forms the 
chici port of Dunfermline ; but as the United States take 
about a third part of the whole goods manufactured in 
the burgh, tliis large portion is shipped, not at Charles- 
ton, but at Greenock. A railroad, the private nrojK'rty 
of tlie Karl of Elgin, connects Dunfermline and 
Charleston. 

I'he parish of Dunfermline abounds in mineral wealth, 
vi.!., coals, lime, and ironstone. I'he coal has been 
wrought for upwards of .'iOO years. There arc pits in the 
vicinity of the burgh on the N. E. and W. sides ; but there 
is no w'orkablc coal under its foundations. 'I'he quantity 
worked in the parish is nearly 200, (MM) tons yearly. The 
two harbours referred to were originally constructed by 
Lord Elgin, whose collieries and lime- works arc on a very 
extensive scale. There is a railroad running from some 
of the coal and lime works in the E. of tlie parish, to 
Inverkeithing, on the Frith of Fortli, about 5 m. E. of 
Charleston. • 

From what has already been said, Dunfermline, it is 
evident, can boast of great antiquity. A tower or iort, 
built here by Malcolm Caenmoreln the 11th century, 
gave origin to the burgh. The same king also foiiiid^ 
a spacious Benedictine monastery, which ultimately bo- 
camL one of tlie most wealthy and important institutions 
of the kind in Scotland ; and ordained that its precincts 
should form the burying-place of the Scottish kings. Ills 
own remains and those of his consort. Queen Margaret, 
were interred there, as also those of eight others of the 
royal line, including Hubert Bruce. Dunfermline con- 
tinned to be a favourite royal residence as long as the 
Scottish dynasty existed. Charles I. was born here ; 
as also his sister Elizabeth, afterwards queen of Bo. 
hernia, from whom her present miuesty is dcscendeil ; 
and Charles 11. paid a visit to this ancient seat of royalty 
in 1660. The Scottish parli.imcnt was often held in it. 
The of the erection of the palace is unknown ; but 
it was much extended by James IV. in 15(M). Nothing 
now remains of it but the S. wall, and a vaulted apart- 
ment which was the king s cellar, having the kitchen 
above. Of the tower, erected by King Malcolm, only a 
mouldering fragment Is now seen. Of the monastery, 
which was once of great extent, nothing remains entire 
except the S. and W. walls of the fratery, or refectory, in 
the latter of which is a fine Gothic window ; and the nave 
of the old abbey cliiirch, which, as above stated, forms 
the v#tibule to the new church. But enough remains 
both of the abbey and luilace to indicate the extent and 
magnificence of llip original buildings. We may concUidt 
by mentioning, that, ancient as the place is, it was not 
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made a royal burgh till 1588. The constabulary force of 
the town is of very old standing ; the force is 20 in num- 
ber, chosen by the council ; one of them, elected tw them- 
selves as chiet, is dignified with the title of My Lord.'* 
Dunfermline unites with Stirling, Inverkeithing, Cul- 
ross, and Queensferry, in sending a mem. to the H. of 
C., and in 1839-40 had 571 registered yotcr^ being about 
the half of the whole constituency. (Ferttie's Hist, 
of Dtn^emUine i Mercer's ditto i Keith's Cat. of Sc. 
Bishops f New Siat, Ace. tf Scot. § Vuttf'erntline j Private 
Information.) 

DUNGANNON, an Inland town and pari. bor. of Ire- 
land, co. Tyrone, pniv. Ulster, 12 m. N by W. Armagh, 
and 7 m. w. Lough Neagh. Pop. in 1831, 3,515 ; pop. of 
par., in 1834, 6,2.36, of whom 1,784 were of the estab. 
church, 600 Frot. diss., and 3,952 Horn. Cath. The town 
consists of a square, with bovoral good streets branching 
from it along the sides of a hill. " It is not increasing, 
but, on the contrary, on the decline, if wc may Judge from 
the average proportion of uninhabited houses The linen 
trade has declined very considerably, and tliat in grain is 
not so good as formerly.” {Boundary Report.) The 
par. church is a large ancient building, and it has also a 
Kom. Cath. chapel, and meetlng-houHes for Presbyteri- 
ans, Scccdors, and Methodists ; a classical school, founded 
in the reign of Charles 1., well endowed, and callable of 
accommodating 1(M> resident pupils ; a dispensary, and a 
mendicity institution. The corporation, under a charter 
of Jas. I., in 1612, consists of n portreeve, burgesses, and 
commons. The town returned 2 mems. to the Irish H. 
ofC. till the Union, since which it has returned I mem. 
to the imperial H. of C. Previously to the Reform Act 
the franchise was vested in the portreeve and burgesses. 
The ancient liberties of the bor. comprised 836 acres, 
but the pari. bor. has liecn restricted to 224 acres. Re- 
gistered electors (183H-39), 167. A manor court, with Ju- 
risdiction to tiic amount of 20/„iei8 held every three 
weeks ; as also general sessions twice in the year, and 

K sessions every fortniglit. The court-house, with a 
well attached, is a handsome moilern building : a 
party of the constabulary is stationed here. I'hc linen 
maniifiicturo, though much fallen off, is still carried on 
pretty extensively, and there are several blcaeh-greens in 
the neighbourhood: earthenware and pottery are also ma- 
nufactured, and there arc Iron-w'orks, a brewery, and a 
1-irgc distillery. It is supplied witli coal from tlie neigh- 
bouring mines of Driiinglass and Coal Island, and also by 
the Newry Canal from England. Markets held Tues- 
days and 'i'hiirsdayfe, in a spueious and convenient mar- 
ket-hnusn: fairs on tlie first Thursday of every month. 
Post ofiice revoiiuo increased fyoni 8.57L, in IK30, to 1,308/. 
ill 1836. lir.*inelu>s ol tiie Provincial and Belfast liankd 
were opened here in 1834, and of the Agricultiirnl in 
1K36 This jilace was the chief scat of the O'Neals, 
chieftains of Ulster, rikI snflered much in the struggles 
made; by that family to maintain their indopondcnco 
against the English. In the war of 1641, Dungannon was 
taken by Sir I'lielim O'Nt'al, and afterwards by the par- 
liamentary forces, by whom the castle was dismantled. 
In 1782 delegates from all the corps of Ulster volunteers 
met licrc, and publibhed a manifesto declaratory of tlie 
independence ut tlie Irish iiarliament. (iS/of. Sure.; 
Rnilway Uni.) 

DUNGARVAN, amarlt.town and parl.bor. of Ireland, 
CO. Waterford, prov. Munster, principally on a peninsula 
In the acstuary of the river i^onigar, 25 m.W. by S.Watcr- 
ford. Pop. in 1821, 6,105 ; in 1H3I, 6,519 : pop. of par. in 
1834, 13,372, of whom 335 were of the estab. church, and 
13,637 Rom. Cath. As vessels of aliove 150 tons cannot 
come up to the town, It is not a place of much trade, though 
some corn and other produce is shipped for England. Re- 
cently it has been much improved, principally through 
the exertions of the Puke oi Devonshire, who lias built, 
at his own expense, a liaiidsnme bridge, connecting the 
main body of the town with the suburb of Abbeystde, on 
the opposite bank of tlie river. It has a neat apiiearance, 
and is a good deal resorted to for sea-bathing ; but Is not 
rich in proportion to its population, because of the vast 
numbers of small houses that have been erected, fur the 
purpose of qualifying voters, the occupiers of which are 
mostly dependent on fisliing, or some such precarious 
emfiloymcnt. Tho public buildings arc the par. church, 
anew and splendid Rum. Cath. chapel, witli three othera 
belonging to convents, a school-liouse for 800 pupils, a 
eoHii-housc and bridewell, a barrack, and a fever hos- 
tal and dispensary, it returned 2 mems. to the Irish 
. of C. till the Union, since which it has returned 1 
mem. to the imperial 11. of C. Previously to the Reform 
Act, the fi anchiso was vested in the occupiers of 5/. 
houses in the town, and the resident 40s. frediolders of 
the manor. The latter comprised about ]0,(XM) acres, 
and had in 1 831 a pop. of 1 1 ,868. Rut the extent of the ex- 
isting pari, boundary, as fixed by tho Boundary Act, does 
not exceed 430 stat. acres. Pop. of pari. bor. In 1831, 
8,387 ; registered clixstors ( 1838.39), 4(M). A manor court 
is held every three weeks ; also general sessions in Jan., 
April, and Oct., and petty sessions on Thursdays. Mar- 
3 A 2 
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fcots on WediMfdMTt and Saturdays \ fiilri Fob. 7.. June •and.banki Aore, and having deep water 

S2.. Aug. Si., and Vov. 8. The deep sea flshery was and good bonB«H|IN)jiud. Being connected, by means of 
formerly carried <m here pretty extensively, but has lat- numerous b very feitile district, Dunkirk Is 

terly much dedined. Post-office revenue in 1830, 684f. \ a considerim elhpolfumf The inhabitants have al- 
In 1836. 7601. Branches of the Provincial and National ways been ffiltlngmalied for enterprise. During the 
banks were opened in 1835. {Boundarp Report i SnuW» late and '«nirs between England and France, 

Watefford, Ac.) numbcri of Iptivateers were 6tted out here, that 

DUnKELD, a bor. of barony and market-town Of Inflicted very leHous injury on our trade. At present 
Scotland, co. Perth, on the N. bank of the Tay, 15m. N. several vessels belonging to the port are engaged in the 
by W. Perth, and 49 m. N. by W. Edinburgh. Pop. (1^8) herring-fishery, and in the cod-fishery on the Dogger 
1 867. Little Dunkold is a suburb, though in a different bank, and the banks of Newfoundland. Dunkirk 
parish, being divided from the bor. by the Tay, which is was made a free port in 1826, since which its commerce 
here cross^ by an elegant bridge of 7 arches, built in has materially increased, particularly its trade in French 
1809. Except a handsome new street leading fTom the wines destined for the supply of Belgium, of which 
bridge into the town, the houses are generally old it is a depdt. It has extensive soap-works, with starch- 
and of moan appearance. But the situation of Dunkeld works, ropo-works, tanneries, and iron-foundries. It 
and the surrounding scenery are the most beautiful has also considerable (leneva distilleries, breweries, 
imaginable, and have long been objects of admiration sugar-refineries, &c. It htos a general and a foundling 
to every stranger. The town is situated in the centre of hospital, a military and civil prison ; and is the seat m 
a volley surrounded 1^ mountains of considerable ele- a sub-prefect and of tribunals of primary jurisdiction 
vation, presenting a great variety of picturesque forms, and commerce. It is said to have been founded by 
and covered to their summits with trees of every species. Baldwin, count of Flanders, in 960 ; in 13HK it was burnt 
It is, besides, regarded as the great pass to the Highlands by the English; and in the 16th and 1 7th centuries 
on tee B. : the bulk of its inhab. are of Highland origin, alternately belonged to them and to the Spaniards and 
and speak tee Gaelic language. The banks of the moun- French. Charles 1 1 . sold it to Louis XIV. for 200,0007., 
tain stream Braan, which joins the Tay nearly opposite who, aware of its importance, had it strongly fortified 
Co Dunkeld, present some of the most striking scenery at a vast expense. But, as already stated, Louis was 
connected with the place. Dunkeld House, the rest- compelled, by the treaty of Utrecht, to consent tii the 
dence of the ducal family of Atholl, is on the verge of demolition of its fortifications, and even to the shutting 
Che town, and the style, extent, and natural and artificial up of its port ! It was unsuccessfully besiegod by the 
beauties of the pleasure-grounds are not equalled by any Duke of York in 1793. (Hugo, art. -Nordi Diet. Geog. 
in Scotland. The late duke began a new mansion on a Untv ) 

s^e of great magnificence, but tils death in 1830 put an DUNLOP, a par. of Scotland, celebrated for its ma- 
end to tee undertaking. But perhaps the must imposing nufacture of cheese, partly in the co. of Ayr, and partly 
object in or about Dunkeld is its cathedral, delightfully In that of Renfrew, 8 m. N. Kilmarnock. The village 
situated on the banks of the I'ay ; an edifice partly of Dunlop in the par. has 284 inhab ; the aggregate pop. 
Saxon and Gothic, a»d the remains of which, owing to the of the par. in 1835 was 1,157. Dunlop cheese Ims for 
care of the family of Atholl, arc both extensive and in nearly a century and a half held a high character. Pre- 
good preservation. The choir of the building is used ns viousiy to this date, or between 1688 and 1700, cheese here, 
the parish church. Different portions of the cathedral as well as throughout Scotland, Wcas iniule of skimmed 
were erected at different times, but the oldest portion, milk, as is still the case in various districts. A female 
the choir, was built in 1350. Gavin Douglas, who trans- of the name of Barbara Gilmour, who had lied to Ireland 
lated Virgil’s ** iEnoid,” and Henry Guthrie, author of during the persecuting times of Charles II., returned at 
** Memoirs of Scottish Aflhirs from 1637 to the Death of the Revolution, and, having married a farmer, was the 
Charles 1^" were both bishops of this see. The Culdf^s first to introduce the practice of using the unskimmed 
a monastery here so early as 729. When Iona, the milk in the making of cheese. This practice, which suc- 
orlginal and chief seat of that order, was ravaged by ceeded admirably, was fur a time confined to the par., 
the Danes in the 9th century, the primacy resided for but it gradually extended to almost every part of the W. 
■ome time in Dunkeld, but was afterwards transferred and S. of Scotland, .all the cheese made in these dis- 
to St. Andrews. But the rank of the abbots of Dun- tricts with unskimmed milk being called Dunioj/. The 
held," says Pinkerton, *‘one of whom was the father fact, however, is, that cheese made in the ptir. of Dunlop 
of a royal race in Scotland, and another, Ethclred, the is not superior, but inferior, to that made in other din- 
ton of Malcolm III., sufficiently marks the estimation in tricts. The number of milch cows In the par. of Dunlop, 
which that dimity was long held.” {Early t\f ScoU in 1837, was 910; the average quantity of cheese made 
271,279.) The monastery, however, was changed during the season from each cow is about 27 stones of 
by David 1. into a cathedral in 1127, at or about which 14 lbs., or 24 ,.570 stones from the whole par. annually. In 
period the system of the Culdees was superseded through- some small dairies, each cow has been known to average 42 
out Scotland by that of the Roman Catholics. ( Chambers' g stones annually. Besides the cheese pnaluced in the p.*ir . , 
Oax. gf Scotland ; KetOt's Scottish Bishops^ ^ Dwdtcld.'i a gretit proportion of what is manufactured in other parts 
DUNKIRK {Yt. Dunkerque t the Church of the of Ayrshire passes through it on its way to the consumei . 
Dunes, or Sand Banks), a sea-port town of France, Being a convenient enirepAt between the producing 
and tee most northerly in that kingdom, dep. du country to tec S. and W., and (ilasgow, Paisley, &c., a 
Nord, can. arrond., on the Straits of Dover, 40 m. considerable number of persons resident in Dunlop fol- 
N.W. Line, and 47 m. E. Dover, lat. 51o 2' 9" N., low the Imsinegs of cheese* dealers, purchasing it from the 
long. ^ 22* 37" E. Pop. (18:16) 23.808. It is wfdl fiirmcrs, and supplying the victuallers in theinanufac- 
built, and has brood and wcll-naved streets. The taring towns ancl districts. Dunluji cheeses generally 
Champ-de-Mars, and the Place .lean Bart, are large weigh between 20 and 60 lbs. each. {New Stat. AccaufU 
and fine squares : the latter, which is planted with trec.s, of Seo/land, § DniUop.) 

has a bust of the brave sailor who.<c name it bears, DUNMANWAY, an inland town of Ireland, co. Cork, 
and who was a native of Dunkirk; but this is said by prov. Munster, near the junction of three streams, which 
Hugo to be petit et tnesquin. The greatest drawback form the Bandoii, 28 m. W. by S. Cork. Pop., in 1831, 
upon the town is its want of good water ; it being in- 2,738; pop. of par. in 1834, 11,649, of whom 1,613 were of 
debted for this necessary wholly to the rain-water col- the estab. church, 46 Prot. diss., and 9,900 Koin. Cath. 
lected in cisterns. Its defences consi.st of a ramimrt It has a par. church, a Rom. Clath. chapel, a market- 
and ditch, a citadel, and Fort Louis, about 3-4ths of a house, and a bridewell. The linen trade, after being for 
ihile distant: the fortifications were formerly more for- some years rather flourislilng, has declined ; but tanning 
mldable, but having been demolished, according to the and brewing, and the corn trade, are largely carried on. 
stipulations in the treaty of Utrecht, they have not A manor court is held every third Saturday, and petty 
been completely re-established. Principal public build- sessions on alternate Mondays. 

ings are tee church of St. Eloi, with its fine portico, DUNSE, a bor. of barony, and market town of Scotland, 

the naval storehouses, barracks, towii-lmll, college, co. Berwick, in a plain at the S. foot of Dunse Law, an 
Ac. The Tour des Ptlotes serves fur a landmark, eminence 630 ft. above the level of the sea, 13 m. W. 
and was one of the positions whence Cassini, and Berwick-unou-Tweod, and 36 m. S.R. Edinburgh. Pop. 
more recently Biot and Arraj^, conducted their observ- 2,656, families 630 Dunse is neat and regularly built, 
rel^ng to tee map of France, and the measure- but devoid of public buildings, except the towii-hall and 
meat of the earth : it, has a very fine chime of bells. Dunse Castle, in its vicinity, the residence of the feudal 
Du^irk has also a communal college, a public libroiy superior of the bor., of Gothic architecture, tee greater 
COBtalnIng 18,000 vols., a school of hydrography, a iiart modem, but added to an ancient tower said to have 
theatre and concert-hall. been built by Randolph Earl of Murray, in the time of 

The harbour of Dunkirk, though in a great degree Robert Bruce. The par. church Is a plain building ; as 
artificial. Is large and commodious ; but a sand bank, are the three dissenting chapels belonging to the Asso- 
whtch dries at low water, being interposed between the date Synod, and the Relief. The means of education 
town and the roadstead, it is rather difficult of access, are ample ; a par. school, an eminent unendowed aca- 
•nd is apt to fill up ; but these inconveniences have dmny, six other unendowed schools, besides priffitc se- 
been to^a considerable extent obviated by works con- minarles for females, and several Sabbath schools. A 
•traeted in 1826. Dunkirk has both an Inner and an subscription library was commenced sofkrbackas 1768. 
outer roadstead, defonded from tee violence of the sea by There are two circulating libraries, and a reading-room. 
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The asscBiment for the poof ortli»|l9r«ndpBr.U7l0iL 
There are two friendly societlee, • iMvlDge'^lMuik, and 
two branch banks. There is a weody irfarkitt ^ree fhlrs | 
for black cattle and horses annually* jnd a quarterly Ihlr 
for sheep. 

Dunse was erected into a burgle at barour by James 
IV. in I48U; it was then situated OB'tha m.W. side of 
Dunse l.aw ; but having been afterwards burnt by the 
English, it was rebuilt in 1588, and Its present site 
adopted, in order that it might bo more immediately 
under the protection of Dunso Castle. After Berwick- 
upon-Tweed was ceded to the English (1482), and ceased 
to be the co. town, Dunse enjoyed that distinction in 
common with Lauder. It was afterwards (1600) trans- 
ferred by art of parliament to Greenlaw ; but Dunse was 
not altogether deprived of the privilege till 1696. It is, 
however, by far the largest and most important town in 
the co., and more country business is done in it than in 
both the towns referred to. In 1639, when Charles I. 
lay on the S. side of the Tweed with the intention of re- 
ducing the Scotch Presbyterians to submission, General 
Leslie took up his station on Dunse l.aw, with a body of 
20,000 (iovenauters, to defend the country from invasion. 
After the two armies had continued in this position for 
three weeks, a treaty of peace was concluded, and both 
were dissolved. Dunse has given birth to many dis- 
tinguished men, among whom may be specified, John 
Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, descended of the ancient 
iamily (not iong extinct) of Duns of Duns, or of that ilk ; 
Boston, author of the Fourfold State and other works ; 
Dr. M'Cric, the historian of Knox ; Mr. John black, the 
learned and able editor of the Mornirig Chronicle^ &c. 
(Attn St. Acc. qf Scotland^ \ Dunse j Chambers's Gaz. 
of Scotland.) 

DUNSTABLE, a town and par. of England, co. Bed- 
ford, hund. Mansheail : area of par., 520 acres. Pop. of 
ditto, 2,117- The town, situated on the S. acclivity of the 
C'hiltern Hills, near the source of the Lea, on the road 
from London to Fenny Stratford, 32 m. N.W. the former, 
has four streets, and is pretty well built. A celebrated 
priory was founded here by Henry I., in 1131, of which 
the par. chuVeh contains the nave. The Baptists and 
Methodists have also places of worship. Here is a charity 
school, founded in 1727, for 40 boys and 15 girls ; with 12 
almshouses for poor widows, and 6 do. for decayed maiden 
ladies. Dunstable Is the principal seat of the British 
straw plait manufacture, which employs mimy females in 
the town and vicinity. Ladies' straw hats were, and still 
arc, not unfrequent^ called Dunstables. (For a full ac- 
count of this manuracture, see Commercial Dictionary^ 
art. Hats (Stkaw). Market-day, Wednesday. 

DUN W1CH, a sea-port bor. and par. of England, co. 
Sullolk, bund. Blything, on the K. coast of the co., 
!)() m. N.E. Londoii, and 26 m. N.K. Ipswich. Pop. in 
1831,232. Though now a poor fishing station, this was 
once an important sea-port, having an extensive trade, a i 
large iiopulatioii, 2 abbeys,' and several churches. It has j 
iKien reduced to its present state of Insignificance by 
repeated inroads of the sea ; and would probably have 
been totally abandoned, but for its having had the pri- 
vilege of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C. The en- 
croachment of the sea began previously to the Conquest. 
In the reign of Edward 111., an inundation swallowed up 
more than 460 substantial houses. The last great en- 
croachment was in 1740 ; but the sea has continued pro- 
gressively to encroach on the land ; and at present there 
remains only the ruins of one of its many churches. It 
was disfranchised by the Reform Act ; and no longer 
attracts any attention, except from those who visit the 
coast to study the great natural revolutions of which it 
has been the theatre. {^CamphelFs Survey ^ i- 277. s LyelVs 
Geolnay^ i. 4(73. 3d od.) 

DURAN GO, a town of Mexico, cap. of the state of the 
same name, in the Sierra Madre, 6,848 ft. above the level 
of the sea, 450 m. N.W. Mexico, and 1.50 m. N.W. by 
W. Zacatecas ; lat. 24° 25' N., long. 108° LV W. Pop. 
22,000. {IVard.) It is regularly built, and contains a 
catheiiral and other churches, several convents, a mint, 
and a theatre. It is the seat of a bishopric. Its inhabs. 
are industrious : they manufacture many wooden articles, 
woollen goods and leather, and have a considerable trade 
in cattle. Iron mines are worked in the vicinity. ( IV artVs 
Mexico.) , « f . % 

DUKAZZO (an. EpidomniM and Dyrr'?c/««w), a sea- 
port town of Turkey in Europe, Albania, on the E. 
shore of the Adriatic, and on the S. side of a projwtmg 
tongue of land, 7 m. S. Capo Pali ; lat. 41^^ *7' 32 N., 
long. 19° 26' 44" E. Pop. 5,(K)0. ? This town, which has 
greatly dcclin^ from its ancient importance, is sur- 
rounded by walls, and is indifferently fortified. It biu 
some trade in the export of com. The bay, on the J*. 
side of which it stands, is 5 m. broad from N. to S., with 
Jrom 7 to 3 fathoms water, the best anchorage being about 
11 m.^ by E. from the town. _ 

AciUrding to Plautus, the inhab. of Dyrrachium were 
immersed in every sort of debauchery and vice ; where- 
fore, says he, — > 


I ** kule nrbi noiaan Epidamnoindltum s<it, 

I Quia nemo fenne hue sine domno dlvoitltiir ! 

Jfm«clmj,AetU, Me.l. 

And certainly, if we may depend on the statements of 
M. Poucquevllle, their descendants at the present day, if 
they be less luxurious, exhibit few other symptoms of 
improvement. He calls their town «fie astarehie, tm re- 
patre de pirates, ms sqfour if assassins, et le rec&piacle 
impur des sedSrats qui peuvent s'ic^pper da cotes de 
ritalie t ( Voyage dans la Grece, i. 3%. ) 

Dyrrachium was founded by a colony from Corcyra, 
anno 625 b. c. After it fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, it became a place of great Inmortance, from its 
being the port which vessels from Brundusium, bound 
for the opposite coast, endeavoured to make ; and from 
its being the usual place of departure for ships crossing 
the Adriatic with despatches or passengers from Greece 
for Italy. It became the scat of some important strate- 
gical operations during the struggle between Caesar and 
Poinpcy, which terminated advantageously for the latter. 
{Ceesar, de BcUo Civili, iii. § 41 ).) It was made a Roman 
colony by Augustus ; and, after various vicissitudes, was 
subjected to the Turks, under whose destructive sway it 
still continues, by Bajazet II. 

DURHAM, a marit. co. in the N. of England, having 
E. the German Ocean, N. Northumberland, W. Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, and S. Yorkshire. Area, 702,080 
w:rcs. In its W. parts it is occupied by offsets from the 
Pennine range of mountains, and by black heathy moors. 
Soil in parts good ; but generally It rests on a sub-soil of 
stiff clay, and is cold and infertile. It is a curious fact, 
however, that the W. parts of the co., though naturally 
the least productive, are the best cultivated. Principal 
crops, wheat, oats, barley, beans, and pease. A mixture 
of rye and wheat, nrovincially called maslin, is also 
rather extensively cultivated. Turnips are generally in- 
troduced, particularly in the W. districts. Lime, of 
which there is .an abundant supply, is principally used 
as manure, the quantity appliocf being from 70 to 80 
bushels an acre. Drainage » much neglected in the E. 
jiarts of the co. which, in consequence, are in a compara- 
tively backward state. The Teeswater breed of snort- 
homed cattle, so called from the river Tees, which 
bounds the co. on the S., is admitted to be one of the 
very I)e8t, both for feeding and milking, and is now very 
widely difihsed. Sheep mostly Cheviots; stock estimated 
at between 200,000 and 250,000 head. A great deal of 
property belongs to the church, and there are besides 
some largo estates ; but property is, notwithstanding, a 
good deal subdivided. Farms of all sizes, but the greater 
number rather small ; and the condition of the occupiers 
of the small farms is said to bMcry unfavourable. Aver- 
age rent of land, in 1810, 14s. 5d. an acre. Durham has 
some of the most extensive and valuable coal.fields in 
the kingdom ; and she has also valuable lead and iron 
mines. Vast quantities of grind-stones are produced 
from the quarries at Gateshead Fell. Manufactures 
various, but not very extensive or important. Principal ' 
rivers, 'fees, We.*ur, and Derwent. Durham has 4 wards 
and 75 parishes, and returns 10 mems. to the H. of G., 
viz. 4 for the co., 2 each for the city of Durham and 
Sunderland, and 1 each for Gateshead and S. Shields. 
Registered electors for the co., in 1838-39, 10,306, being 
6,325 fur the N., and 4,080 for the S. div. Principu 
towns, Durham city, Sunderland, Gateshead, S. Shields, 
Darlington. In 1831, Durham had 40,740 inhab. houses, 
54,736 families, and 2.53,910 inhab., of whom 121,748 were 
msiics, and 132,1 (>2 females. Sum paid for relief of poor 
in 1838, 61,369/. Annual value of real property in 1815, 
88.5,580/. Profits of trades and professions in do., 953,631/. 

Durham (originally Dunnolme, from dun a hill, 
and hottne a river), an ancient and celebrated city of 
England, cap. co. same name, and nearly in its centre, on 
a ixnid of the river Wear, 230 m. N. by W. London, and 
65 m. N.N.W. York ; lat. 54" 36' 31" N., long. I0 34' 6" 
W. Pop. in 1821, 10,282; in 1831, 10,520; but from the 
latter epoch down to the present year (1840), there has 
tmen a great increase in the pop. of the town and its im- 
mediate vicinity, occasioned chiefly by the opening of 
several new and extensive collieries. Probably, at next 
census, the pop. of the city and neighbourhood, within 
3 or 4 m. on each side of the former, will be ascertained 
to be little short of 40,(K)0. 

The grand objects of interest in the city are the cathedral 
and castle : their appearance from the surrounding country 
is most striking, being situated in a rocky peninsula, ele- 
vated about 80 ft. above the Wear, by which it is nearly 
encircled. The first of these structures, begun in the reim 
of William Rufus, but much enlarged and improved In 
subsequent ages, is a large and majestic pile of Norman 
architei'ture : it is 461 ft. in length, by about 200 in ex- 
treme breadth, from the N. to the S. transept ; it has a 
central tower, 214 ft. in height ; and at the w. end are 
two low towers, onoe topped with spires. The inside has 
much of the clumsy though venerable magnificence of 
the early Norman style. The pillars are vast cylinders, 
28 ft. iu circumference, and variously adorned. In the 
3 AS 
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Galttoe, j^lady’t chapel, at the W. end of the cathedral. 
Is the tomb of the venerable Bede, his remains having 
been transferred thither from Jarrow in 1370 : and in 
the Nine Altars, at the E. end of the cathedral, is the 
•hrlne of St. Cuthbert, the patron saint of the sacr^ 
ediflce.. Dr. Johnson says, characteristically, of this noble 
structure, that “ It strikes with a kind of gigantic dignity, 
and aspires to no other praise than that of rocky solidity, 
and indeterminate duration I" 

The see of Durham is well known to h!tre been about 
the most valuable in the kingdom. At au average of the 
three years ending with 1831, it yielded a nett revenue of 
19,06(if. a year 1 The total revenue of the dean and 
chapter, during the seven years ending with 1834, 
amounted to 36,937f. a year ; the dean having a revenue 
of 4,800/., and each of the canons residentiary, of whom 
thero are twelve, having a revenue of 2,280/. a year I But 
on the death of the last bishop of Durham, in 1836, the 
bishop’s revenue was fixed, pursuant to the recommend- 
ation of the ecclesiastical commissioners, at 8,000/. a 

J rear, the surplus revenues of the see being reserved to 
brm a fund for the aumentation of the incomes of the 
poorer bishops. The bishop of Durham was also, till 
deprived of it by the act 6 and 7 William IV. cap. 19., 
CMS/OS rotuiorum and chief civil governor of the co., 
which has distinct courts and law officers ; he presided 
at the assizes, and all writs were returnable to him, and 
not to the king. The practice in the Palatinate courts 
is now, however, assimilated In a great measure to that 
of the superior courts at Westminster ; and as actions 
may be commenced in them for any sum, however large, 
the change has been productive of great public benefit. 

It is a curious fact, that Cromwell founded a univer- 
sity in Durham in 16.‘)7, assigning to it the houses and 
part of the lands belonging to the dean and chapter. 
This institution, which, had ft surviveSi, must have been 
of great service to ^ho N. counties, fell to pieces on 
the Restoration, when the ciiurch recovered her old 
possessions. No new attempt, or at least no successful 
one, was made to establish another univorbity at Durham 
till 1831. In that year, however, a university, endowed 
by the dean and chapter, tlio bishop, and other we.ilthy 
individuals, was founded, to afford instruction, and grant 
degrees in the different faculties. It was incorporated 
by royal charter In 1837, and consists of a warden, pro- 
fessors, tutors, &c. ; but, however creditable to the 
liberality of tho founders, it is far from adc<iuateiy meet- 
ing the existing wants of society, its grand object being 
to furnish instruction for candidates for holy orders in 
connection with the church of England. 

The castle, founded by William the Conqueror, and 
Intended partly to biidlo that part of his own dominions, 
and partly os a defence against tlie irruptions of the 
Scotch, stands a little to the N. of the cathedral, and on 
the same elevated peninsula. It was long used as the 
bishop’s palace, and lias some magnifleenc apartments. 
It is now (with tho exception of a suite of rooms reserved 
for the accommodation of the bishop, oil his visits to tho 
city) appropriated to the purposes ol the university, being 
occupied by students. Adjoining the castle, on an artifi- j 
clal mound of considerable elevation, is the ancient 
tower, or keep, which had fallen into decay, but has re- 
cently been restored, and presents a most imposing ap. 
pearancc. On the palace green is the exchequer, a large 
square building, in which the bishop's courts of exchc- | 

a lter and chancery were held, and near it is a magnificent 
brary, erected by Bishop Coslns ; and a little further 
distant is the office fur the registry of a ills. The clois- 
ters adjacent to tho cathedral arc L17 ft. square, and very 
neat. The chapter-house, a plain building, opens into 
them. 

The shelving sides of tho peninsula, from the cathe- 
dral, castle, and other buildings, down to the river, are 
laid out 111 hanging gardens. Intersected with walks, and 
planted with trees, that have a most imposing effect. 

Besides the cathedral, there arc here fix par. churches. 
Those of St. Nicholas and St. Oswald, the latter remark- 
able for its vaulted roof of wood, arc of considerable an- 
tiquity. The Primitive and W^eslcyaii Methodists, Korn. 
Catholics, Independents, and Quakers, have also places 
of worship. 

Tho grammar school conncctetl with the cathedral has 
(our exhibitions, of 2S/. each, for the sons of clergymenid 
the school, and of AO/, each at either university ; in addi- 
tion to this, it has five scholarships, of 10/. each, at Peter- 
house, Cambridge. There is a blue-coat school, an In&nt 
schotd, and an endowed charity school, which, together, 
Rirnkh gratuitous instruction to about 1,000 children. It 
has an infirmary, founded in 1791, dependent on volun- 
tary contributions, a lying-in hospital, and several alms- 
houses. There are here also a public reading-room, a 
library, and assembly-rooms, and two weekly newspapers. 
Itaoes take place annually in May. 

The city » divided into several distinct portions : that 
which contains the cathedral and castle has some excel- 
lent and finely situated houses, principally, occupied to 
the di^ltaries of the church. What is called the old 
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( town adjoins the castle on the N. : in it are the market- 
place, the theatre, and principal shops, but it has a great 
many inferior hmuesit in the market-place is a fountain 
for the supply of the city with water, conveyed thither 
from sprlnM about Ifm. distant, consisting of an octagon 
building, rnmounted by a statue of Neptune. The 
township of Bhret Kes on the E. side of the cathedral 
peninsula, being separated firom It by the Wear. It Is 
comparatively well built. In this quarter of the town Is 
the magnificent new co. gaol and co. court-house, erected 
in 1809, at an expense of nearly 140,000/. On the W. side of 
the Wear and of the cathedral are the townships of Cross- 
gate and Framwellgate ; they are occupied by a very in- 
ferior class of houses, and have the appearance of great 
poverty. I'he communication between tlie differpiit 
parts of the town is kept up by two old and one com- 
paratively modern bridge. The latter, called Prebend’s 
Bridge, was erected by, and is maintained at the expense 
of, the dean and chapter : it is placed in a very romantic 
situation, and connects the public walks called “ the 
Banks,” already alluded to. The city is well paved and 
lighted. 

Durham, for a lengthened period, made little or no 
progress. It used to be one of the dullest and most 
stagnant of cathedral cities. But from the flow thither- 
w'ard of the tide of pop., through the opening of the 
collieries, previously mentioned, and the construction of 
several railways in the district, connecting it witli Shields, 
Sunderland, llnrtlepool, and Stockton, none of which 
are more than 20 in. distant, a powerful impetus has 
lately been given to its trade. This is visible in the 
crowded state of the weekly markets, the improveineiit 
of tho shops, and other signs of the increasing importance 
and trade of the town. An extensive carpet manufactory 
.*ind a worsted spinning mill are situated on the banks of 
the Wear. The Great N. of England Railway will con- 
nect the city directly with NewcasUe-on-Tyne, 14 in. 
distant ; and tho Newcastle and Carlisle Railway 
opens an easy coinmiinication with the W. coast. The 
neighlxiurhood of Durham abounds with situations well 
adapted fur the establishment of various manufactures, 
having numerous rivulets and inexhaustible stores of 
stone, lime, coal, and iron. The want of means of 
outlet have hitherto rendered these resources unavail- 
able ; but as the railways now in progress will supply 
facilities of transit, this part of the klnlmom may, in the 
course of a few years, be expected to afford an excellent 
field for tho advantageous employment of capital aud 
industry. 

Durham has sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. since 1675. 
Previously to the Reform Act, the right of voting was in 
the freemen who had acc|uir(^ their freedom by patri- 
mony or servitude witliin the city of Durham, the bor. of 
Framwellgate, “or the streets and suburbs ailjoining 
thereto.” Hence the limits of the pari. bor. were not 
definitively fixed, but varied with the varying size of the 
suburbs : a definite limit was, however, given to it by tho 
Boundary Act, W'hich included, iu 1831, n pop. of 9,269, 
and 1,204 houses, of which G68 were worth 10/ a year. 
Registered electors in 1838-39, 949. Under the Miini- 
cipid Reform Act, tho city is divided into three wanls, 
and is governed by 6 aldermen and 1 8 counsellors. Mar- 
ket-day, Saturday. ( Hufehinson's and Surtees' History of 
Durham i FenstarU's Tour in Scotlami^ iii. 330., 
Bountiary Jtep.; and Private It{furfnation.) 

DUULACH, A town of the grand ducliy of Baden, 
clrc. Cciitral-Rhine, 2 m. E.S.E. Carlsruhe, with which 
it communicates by a road -lined throughout with poplars. 
Pop. 4,900. Before Carlsruhe was built, this town was 
the residence of the raargAves of Badeii-Durlneli, an 
old castle lieionging to whom, now in ruins, stands upon 
a contiguous height ; and has attached to it a fine garden, 
in which several Roman antiquities have been discovered. 
A palace of a later date has been in part converted into 
a cavalry liarrack. The inhab. manufacture mircelaiii, 
tobacco, aud sealing-wax ; and have some trade in corn, 
wine, firuit, and other agricultural produce. (Berghausi 
MoUer.) 

DUSSELDORF, a town of the Prussian states, prov. 
Rhine, cap. rcg. and circ. same uamo, at the coiiflu- 
once of the Dussel with the Rhine; lat. 510 IV 46" N., 
long. GP 46' 25" E. Pop. 33,137, of whom 27,000 are Calh. 
It has nearly trebled Its pop. in the course of the pre- 
sent century. It is a well-built, handsome, thriving 
town. “We were delighted with Its singular neat- 
ness, and the beauty of its environs. It stands so close 
upon the Rhine, that vessels sail up to its quays, and 
then take on board the merchandise of which the town 
Is the depAt. Near the river the streets are narrow, 
and full of symptoms of industry ; but beyond these 
the town consists of handsome white stone houses, dis- 
posed in rows as streets, or us open squares and places 
with trees in the centre, all which are remarkably clean 
and quiet.” (Chambers's Holland^ ^c. p. 49.)i(, The 
castle and other fortifications were destroyed ^ the 
French in 17M It is the seat of the provinaal states or 
parL of the Rhine prov., has a court of appeal for the 
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lej^enc}’, a gymnaBlum or collem, an academy of ecieiicef , 
an observatory, a fine public libraiy, a theatre, and some 
remains of the noble collection of paintings transferred 
to Munich. Recently the school of painting at Dussel- 
dorf, under Schadow, has attained to Tery considerable 
celebrity. There are considerable manufactures at Dus- 
seldorf ; but it derives its principal importance from its 

{ tosition on the Rhine, nearly opposite to where it is 
oined by the canal leading to Veifio on the Maese, and 
from its being the entrep6t and principal port of the con- 
tiguous flourishing manufacturing district, of which El- { 
bei feldt is the capital. Cottons, cloths, Ac. are Imported 
from the latter ; hardware, iron, and steel, from Solln- 
gen, Remscheid, Ac. ; linen from Ratingen, Ac. Large 
quantities of cod, brought from the mines on the Roer, 
are shipped here for the Netherlands ; and there is also 
an extensive trade in com, oil, and wine. 

DWARACA or JUGGUTH, a marit. town of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Giqrat, the most W. point of which it oc- 
cupies, dom. of the Guicowar, on a sandy shore 95 m. 
N.W. Jounaghur; lat. 22°15'N., long. 6(F7'E. It is 
tin* most sacred place in this part of India, and Is annu- 
ally fiequonted by about 16,000 pilgrims from all parts 
of that extensive country. Its principal pagoda is a 
magnifleent carved stone building of high antiquity, de- 
dicated to Runchon, an incarnation of Krishna, with an 
entrance towards the sea by a very long and noble flight 
of stone steps, succeeded by a massive gate, where the 
whole front breaks upon the view with a striking effect ; 
its great pyramid is 140 ft. high, and much ornamented. 
'J'here arc numerous subordinate temples, having flags 
with representations of the sun and moon. In front of 
tlie large temple is the sacred place of ablution, formed 
by a creek of the se.-!, which is lined for some distance by 
small temples with stone steps down to the margin of the 
water, on which prayers are made, and idols, rings, and 
amulets sold by the Brahmins : the town itself is small, 
but Hiirrouiidea with walls and towers washed by the I 
tide. Tlie devotees here are usually stamped by means 
of a hot iron, with the insignia of the god, and this rite is 
often practised upon young infants. The chalk with 
which the Brahmins mark their Ibrehcads comes from 
Dw'araca, whence it is carried by merchants all over i 
India. 'J'be revenue of the temples, derived from pil- j 
griins, is estimated at about one lac of rupees, and was 
formerly swelled by the plunder of many piratical vessels, 
fitted out in the name of the idol. Dwaraca submitted 
to the British torces in 1H16; but in the following year 
W.HS transferred to the Guicowar, to whom its sanctity 
rendered it a highly acceptable acquisition. (Hamiiton's 
E. 1. Gax. 1. fiai, 532. ; Mod. Trav. x. 203—205.) 

D WIN A, tile name of two Russian rivers, one of which 
f.ills Into the White Sea by several mouths, 35 m. below 
Archangel, and the other into the Gulph of Riga, in the 
Ihiltfc, 9 m. below Riga. The first, or Northern Dwtna^ 
a Large and important river. It is formed by the 
junction of the Souxhona, which rises in the farthest W. 
part of the go\ernment of Vologda, with the Joug rising 
III the central S. part of the same government. From 
tiie point of confluence, near Ousteoug- Veliki, the united 
river flows in a deep and broad stream, N.W. to its em- 
bouciiitre below Archangel, a distance of about .350 m. 
Its principal affluent is the Vitchegda, flowing W. from 
the confines of Perm. The extent of natural navigation 
fur boats and barges ou this river and its affluents is 
very great, extending W. to the city of Vologda, S. to 
Nikolesk, and E. to the frontier of Perm. At Vologda 
an .arilficial navigation begins, which, by means of the 
liiitiniAkl canal and the lue Blelo, connects the Souk- 
hoiia with the Neva ; while, on the E., the Sevemui 
can.l1 cfinnects the Vitchegda with the Kama, one of the 
principal affluents of tho Wolga. Hence, goods Imported 
at Archangel may bo sent by water to either Petersburg 
or Astrakhan, and conversely I Tho ebb and flow of the 
sea is perceivable in the Dwina many m. above Arch- 
.angid. Opposite to the latter it is above 4 m. in width s 
It la also very deep, though owing to the sand-banks at 
its mouth it does not admit vessels drawing more than 
from 12 to 14 ft. water. It is firoxen over for about half 
llic year. {See Arohangel.) , . ^ 

'ITie second, or Southern Dwina or Duna^ though of 
inferior dimensions to the preceding, is also a large and 
important river. It rises m the Valdai hills, not fer 
from the source of the Wolga; and following a S.W. 
course to Vitebsk, it thence pursues a W.N.W. course 
to its embouchure below Riga. It is navigable from near 
its source, or for about 625 m. Near Dunaburg, how- 
ever, it is a good deal interrupted by cataracts, and in 
other places it is encumbered with shoals, so that4t can 
only bo navigated with safety after the breaking wp of 
the ice in the spring, and after the setting in of the 
autumnal rains. It has few affluents of any considerable 
magnltudq.. At Riga it is about 2,400 ft. broad. Its 
moutA is encumbered with banks, which render it In- 
accenlblc for vessels drawing more than from 12 to 1 5 ft. 
water. It begins to freeze over about the end of Nov., 
and the breiwg up of the ice, or ddbScle, usually takes 


place in the beginning of April, when there are Inund- 
ations that frequently occasion great Injury to Riga aud 
the adjacent countiy. 

This river has always been the principal channel by 
which the masts and other timber exported from Riga 
were conveyed to It. But owing to the gradual exhi^s- 
tion of the forests. It Is necessary to go much farther S. 
than formerly, to the provs. of Tchernigoffand Kieff, the 
timber from which is conveyed by water, against the 
stream, up a part of the Dniepr, and then carried across 
the country separating that river from the Dwina, to be 
embarked on the latter. This, however, Is a very ex. 
pensive and tedious process, requiring about 2 years for 
its completion ; and hence the mast trade, that formerly 
centered wholly at Riga, is now beginning to be trans- 
ferred, in part at least, to Kherson, to which place tho 
trees are, at the proper season, easily and rapidly floated 
down the Dniepr. (Hagemeister on the JUaek Sea^ p. 122. 
English trans.) 

DYSART, a royal bor. and sea-port of Scotland, co. 
Fife, ou the N. coast of the Frith of Forth, lU m. N. by 
E. Edinburgh, and 1 m. E. Klrkaldy. Pop. 1801, 4,884 ; 
1831, 6,802, exclusive of above 100 sulors. This Includes 
the immediately contiguous villages of Pathhead, Sin- 
cloirtown, Gallaton, and Borland, the Inhab. of all of 
which, so far as industry is concerned, may be regarded 
as forming one community. Their pop. In J831 was as 
follows : — Town of Dysart, 1,801 ; Pathhead, including 
Sinclairtown, 3,330; Hawkley Muir, or upper par. of Sin- 
cl^rtown, 434 ; Gallaton, 1,053 ; Borland, 18*1 : total pop., 
in IKR, 6,802. 

Dysart consists chiefly of 3 narrow streets, with a 
species of square in the centre. The central or High 
Street is full of antique substantial buildings, the fronts of 
which are generally decorated with inscriptions and dates, 
and, in one part, with piazzas, the latter being the placcz 
in which, in former times, merchants exposed their goods 
to sale; but the greater part have been built up. In 
the middle of the town stands the town-house, erected In 
1617, but rebuilt, after having been accidentally burnt by 
Cromwell’s soldiers. Under its roof are, the council- 
chamber, the prison, the public welgh-house, the guard- 
room, the black hole. Dysart House, the elegant resi- 
dence of the Earl of Rossljm, stands on the W. of tho * 
town, being separated from it only by a wall. The 
jiar. church is a plain building ; also the two dissenting 
chaiiels, which belong respeenvely to the Relief and As- 
sociate Synotl. Dysart is a collepatc charge, or has the 
services of two parochial clergymen. 

I^'ith regard to the means of education, there are no 
fewer than 14 schools in the par. ; namely, 4 at Dysart, 

4 at Pathhead, 2 at Sinclairtown, 3 at Gallaton, and I 
at Borland. All these schools are unendowed except 
three : one at Dysart ; a frce-school in Pathhead, en- 
dowed by the late Bailie Phllp— salary to tho teacher 1 20/. 
yearly ; and one in Borland. There are 4 subscription 
libraries in the par., and 2 reading-rooms. Pbilp’s school 
is the only charitable endowment. There is no legal 
assessment for the poor. There are several friendly 
societies, and a savings’ bank. 

Before the union between England and Scotland, Dy- 
sart was a place of such commercial eminence as to have 
been called “I.lttlc Holland.*' But its importance in 
this respect is now greatly reduced. Nail-making flour- 
ished in the bor. and neighbourhood, particularly at 
Gallaton, for a hundred years previously to the end of 
last century. But that trade has now entirely disap- 
peared. It was in reference to Gallaton that Adam 
Smith remarked, in his '* Wealth of Nations,** published 
in 1776, ** There is at this day a village In Scothmd where 
it is not uncommon, I am told, for a workman to carry 
nails, instead of money, to the baker’s shop or the ale- 
house.** The number of men employed in this business 
within the last 50 years was not less than 100. The ma- 
nufacture of linen cloth, once extensively carried on here, 
has also disappeared. Salt was made here from sea- 
water at so early a period as 1450 ; and the trade con- 
tinued to flourish till 1823, when the duty being repealed, 
it was relinquished. Tho salt-pans were very extensive. 
The principal trade at present is the manufacture of 
checks and ticks, a branch of the Dundee staple 
trade. This business was Introduced into Dysart be- 
tween 1710 and 1720 ; but so slowly did it advance, that 
in 1776 the annual value of the manufacture was not esti- 
mated at more than 9,000/. It is very diffhrent at present. 
The number of looms employed In the manufacture of 
Uils fabric is not less than 2,088 ; and the value of the 
doth annually produced is estimated at about 150,0001. 
'The number of hands employed. Including weavers, 
winders, and warpers, has been estimated at from 5^000 
to 6,000 ; but this, we believe, is beyond the mark. The 
number of looms employed by the manuDseturers out 
of the par. Is above 1,000. A mill for spinning flax baa 
recently bqpn built, and Is in active operation. It em- 
pl^ about 100 hands. 

Dysart coal was among tho first wrought In Scotland, 
oporatioDB having been begun upwards of 860 years ago. 

8 A 4 
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Upward! of 100,000 tons are dug yearly. Sandstone, 
limeitone, and ironstone also abound, and are in consi- 
derable demand, particularly the two latter. The harbour 
ii one of the aal&t on the Frith of Forth, except with 
easterly winds. It has a wet dock. There are only, how- 
ever, a few brigs and sloops belonging to the port, and no 
forMgn vessel approaches it, except occasionally from 
Holland or the Baltic laden with flax, or when coals arc 
wanted. ^ 

Dysart is a place of great antiquity. It Is incntioned 
In history so early os 874, when the Danes invaded Fife. 
But it wiis not made a royal burgh till the time of James 
V. The town was taken by Cromwell. There is a 
place at the harbour called the Fort, said to have been 
Ibrtifled by the Protector, but no remains of any work on 
it can now be seen. To the W. of the burgh is the castle 
of Haveiiscraig, stainling on a steep crag fronting the sea, 
but now a ruin. It has been the property u( the Sinclairs, 
now Karls of Kosslyn, for rjW) years. On the S. or lower 
jiart of the town, there are tlic rem.iins of a chapel said 
to have been dedicated to St. Dennis. The ruins of the 
old church of Dysart are nearly at the same spot. One 
ol the windows wars the date of 1870. 

Dysart unites with Kirkaldy, Burntisland, and King- 
horn in returning 1 mem. to tne 11. of C., and in 1839- 
40 had 130 registered voters. (New S/at. Acc.y \ Dvsar/t 
Muir's Account of Dysart s Boundary Rep , ; Private 
I'nform ) 

E. 

l!:AGIiF.StlAM, a markeUtown, and burgh of barony, 
.Scotland, cu. llcnfrew, on a tributary of the White Cart, 

9 in . S. Glasgow. Pop. (in 1840) 1780. The town, which is 
modern, though on tne site of an ancieut village, consists 
oi two rows of well-built houses, all of freestune, with a 
spiice iM'tween varylg^ from lUO to 250 yards, laid out in 
lino green fluids interspersed with trees, with a beautiful 
stri'amlct running down the middle. Length of the town 
nearly 3 furlongs. The cotton maniiractiirc was Introduced 
here about 40 years ago. The cottoii-mill at Eagleshain, 
which is driven by water power, employs 87 males and 1 13 
' females ; that of Millhall in the vicinity, also driven by 
water, employs 40 females and 24 males. Besides cotton 
spinning, there are no fewer than 400 persons in the 
town engaged in weaving. The noble family of KgIhUun 
are tlic feudal superiors of the place, and appoint the 
baron bailie. (New Stat. Acc. qf Scotland, art. Ren/rew, 
p.a83.) 

E.AULSTON (formerly £mY(fu«n), a village In the 
par. of the same name, Scotland, co. Berwick, 304 m. S.E. 
V.dinburgh, and situated in the middle of a imstoral dis> 
trict, within | m. of the Leader, 8 tributary of the Tweed. 
l*op. 847. It is straggling and irregularly built ; but it is 
recently become well known in m.mufactures, and ** Earl- 
Kton Ginghams'* are now familiar to most persons in 
the S. of Scotland. Messrs. Whale and Co. established, 
about 20 years ago, a manufactory of ginghams, merinos, 
shawls, muslins, shirtings, and furniture stripes, which 
aifords employment to about 80 individuals. Another ma> 
nufactory has also recently been established by Mr. Wilson, 
for plaidings, blankets, and flannels, and gives work to 
about 50 persons. Such instances of manufactures starting 
up, and cmiucutly prospering, in a sinull remote village, 
are but rare. ** Thomas the Uhymer,” whose proper 
name was Thomas Learmoiit, who fluurislu'd in the ikh 
century, and is famous both as a poet and an alleged 
prophet, belonged to this place. An account of this ce- 
lebrated person will lie found in Sir W. Scott’s edition of 
•• Sir Tristrem,” a poem ascribed to the Uhymer. The 
walls of the castle, called “ Rhymer's Tower,*’ iu which 
he lived, are still standing within 4 m. of Earlston. (See 
Sir Tristrem s Barbour's Bruce; Irving's Scottish Poets; 
and New Stat. Acc. qf Scot., art. Berwickshire, p. 18.). 

EBORA, or EVORA, a city of Portugal, cap. prov. 
Alentejo, 85 m. £. Lisbon, 42 in. S.W. Elvas. Pop. 
14,riK0. It is built on an eminence, in tlie centre of a 
fertile plain, and is venerable from the appearance of its 
ancient towers, as well as striking fl'om its elevation. 
It it surrounded by ramparts, and has two forts Ui rulns.< 
Streets narrow, crooked, and filthy ; but it has some 
good houses. It is the see of an archbishop, and has a 
magnificent Gothic cathedral, with an altar in the lUdian 
style, extremely rich, and decorated with various marbles. 
(iMrd Caernarvon.) Exclusive of the cathedral, there 
are four churches, several convents and hospitals, a house 
of charity, and fine barracks. There is a good collection 
of books in the bishop's library, and the museum is said, 
by Lord Caernarvon, to bo the finest in Portugal. It 
was hffmorly the seat of a university, suppressed on 
the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

This city was for a lengthened period the head-quar- 
ters of the famous Roman general tjuinius Sertorlus, by 
it was fortified, and adomod with several fine public 
nsUdings. An ancient temple, supposed to have been 
diucatod to Diana, tliougb much dilapidated, hat still to 
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Iioast of some noUo columns, evidently raised during the 
best period of Roman architecture (/drm) ;but this fine 
ruin has been greatly uegU*cted, and even degraded to a 
slaughterhouse I (Munky.) There is here also a mag- 
nificent aqueduct, said to have been built by Sertorius, 
in fine preservation, and still applied to its original 
purpose. ' 

It has manufactures of hardware, tanneries, and a fair 
for cattle on St. John's day, which is much frequented. 
Julius Caesar made it a munichial t6wn, and gave It the 
name of Liberalitas Julia. The Moors took it in 715. 

It has been the residence of many of the Portuguese 
sovereigns. In 1H28 the populace and the militia rose en 
masse in favour of Don Miguel, and having overpowered 
the regular troops and constitutionalists, expelled them 
from the city. ( Caernarvon, Portwal and (Sallicta, ii. 
47- 75. 95., ct SCO.; Murphy's Ti'avcls in Portugal; 
Miflano, iii. 315.) 

EBRO (an. Jberus), one of tka principal rivers of 
Spun, through the N.E. part of which it flows, uniformly 
almost ill a S.E. direction, being the only great Penin- 
sular river that has its oinbouchure in the M^iterraneaii. 

It rises at'Foiitibre, prov. Santander, on the S. declivity 
of the Sierra Sejos, about lat. 43” N., and long. 4” W., 
near the sources of the Pisuerga, an affluent of the 
Douro. It afterwards separates the provs. Santander, 
Biscay, and Navarre from Old Castile, Intersects Ara. 
gou in its centre, and disembogues near the S. extremity 
of Catalonia, about lat. 40” 40* N., and long. 0” 55* E. 
Its entire length is estimated at somewhat above 400 m. : 
its principal tributaries are, the Nela, Aragon, Gollego, 
and Segre, with the Cinca on tlie N., and the Oca, 
Tiruu, Nagcrillo, Xilon, Goadaloupe, &c., on the S. 
side. Reynosa, Miranda, Logrono, Tudela, Saragossa, 
Mequineii/a, and Tortos;., are the chief cities and 
towns upon its banks. It runs mostly througli a sul- 
ccssioii of narrow Vtilleys till it reaches Mcquinenza; 
after which it enters Catalonia, and flows through a more 
level country. At Amposta, 13 in. W. trom its mouth, it 
is about 300 yards wide. It immediately afterwards 
forms a kind of delta ; a navigable canal having been 
cut from the port of Alfaqucz, or San Carlos, at its S. 
mouth, to Amposta. The Ebro is navigable for boats 
as high as Tudela, but its current Is very rapid, and its bed 
in many parts encumbered with rucks and slioals. 'I'o 
avoid these obstacles, and the numerous windings of the 
river, the Aragon canal h.as been cut along its right bank 
from near Tudela to Sastago. An ancient Moorish 
canal, now dry, formerly connected the town of Alcnuez, 
on the Guadaloupe, with the Ebro. The principal com- 
mercial utility^of the Ebro is the transport of grain from 
Saragossa to Turtosa, together with the floating down of 
timber from the I'yrences. Tliis river, before the second 
Punic war, funned the boundary of the Roman and Car- 
thaginian territories, and, in tlie time of Charlemagne, 
between the Moorish and Christian dominions. ( MHlano, 
Diet. Giog. f Jnglis's Spain.) 

ECBATANA. See Hamadan. 

EClJA (an. Astigi), a city of Spain, prov. Seville, 
finely situated on the banks of the Xciiil, which is here 
crossed by a fine ancient bridge, 47 m. E.N.E. Seville, 
31 m. S.W. Cordova ; lat. 37” 31' 51** N., long.5P4* 34*' W. 
Pop. 34,730. It is surrounded by walls, and has narrow 
crooked streets. Its churches, of which there are six, 
are “ built entirely of brick, fitted up in the old taste, 
and crowded with pillars, loaded with proportionate 
ornaments, and covered with gohl. The most extrava- 

g ant of all is the cimrch of Neustra Senora del Rosario, 

1 the convent of the Dominicans ; this may serve as a 
model for the perfection of vitiated taste.” (Townsend, 
ii. 305.) Exclusive of churches, there are here ‘20 con- 
vents, 4 nuspitals, a foundling hospital, and a public 
granary. The Plaza Mayor, a flue spacious square, has 
a double row of balconies the whole way round. Along 
the river’s side is a handsome alameda, or public pro- 
menade, planted with elms and ocher ornamental trees, 
provided with seats, and decorated with statues. It 
has manufactures of coarse cloth, serges, camlets, friezes, 
linens, Ac.; and the vicinity produces wheat, wine, and 
oil. This is a very ancieut city, having been called by the 
Romans Astigi and Augusta Froma (Plin. Hist. Nat. iii. 
^1.). It was for a lengthened period a border town be- 
tween the Moors and Christians, and is famed in many a 
romance ; but it is no lunger of any importance as a for- 
tress, and its walls are covered with brambles. When 
Mr. Townsend visited this city, the king’s troops had 
lieen defeated the previous day in an engagement with 
smugglers ; and as the oppressive duties and prohibitions, 
out of which this contest arose, have sustained no ma- 
terial diminution in the interval, such encounters still 
occasionally take place; and to this cause, and vicious 
government in other respects, ore to be ascribed the rob- 
beries for which the vicinity of Ecija was long infamous. 

ECKMUHL, an Inconsiderable village of BMarU, 
circ. Kegen, on the great Laber, 13 m. S. by £. RaAbon. 
Here, on thq9Ski April, 1809, the grand French army, 
under Napoleon, gained a decisive victory over the Aus- 
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triiins, under the Archduke Gharlei. Marshal Davoust 
having particularly distinguished himself on this ocoa* 
sion, was raised by Napoleon to the dignity of Prince of 
Eckmuhl. The battle of the SQSd was nreceded by partial 
actions on the 19th, 20th, and 21st, all of which termi- 
nated favourably for the French. 

ECLOO, a town of Belgium, prov. E. Flanders, cap. 
arrond., on the road between Ghent and Bruges, 15 m. 
E. the former city. Pop. (1836) 8,730. It is generally 
well built, and has several squares and well paved streets. 
It has 2 churches, a town-hall, an ancient convent, 8 
schools, and a prison. Its manufactures arc chiefly of 
coatings and other woollen stiiffls, cottons, starch, soap, 
chocolate, hats, Ac. : it has also breweries, distilleries, 
salt refineries, and various mills. Its trade, which is very 
active, especially at its weekly nuirkets, which are the 
largest in the prov., is mostly in corn, linens, timber, and 
cattle. ( VaTidermaelen^ Flnnd. Orient.) 

EDOYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. This, which Is 
one of the most remarkable structures of its kind, is 
built on one of the points of a reef or ridge of rocks, from 
GUO to 700 ft. in length, in the English Channel, about 
9 m. S. by W. from the Ramheod, and 14m. from Ply- 
mouth ; lat. 60® 10' W* N., long. 4^^ 15' 3" W. The Ed- 
dystono rocks are covered at high water ; and being much 
exposed to heavy swells from the Bay of Biscay and the 
Atlantic, the waves frequently break over tliem with 
tremendous fury. In consequence of the many fatal ac- 
cidents occasioned by ships running against these rocks, a 
liglithousc was erected on one of them in 1696: after 
stiiuding many storms, it was overthrown in the dreadfU 
tempest of the 27th Nov., 1703. A second lighthouse, 
erected in 1708, was burnt down in 175.5. The present 
edifice, built by the celebrated engineer Smeaton, and 
finislii*d in 1759, is universally admired for Its solidity and 
the skill dn>])Iayed in its construction, and bids fairto lost 
for ages. I'he total heiglit of the lighthouse is 100 ft. ; 
the lantern being elevated 72 ft. above tiie sea at high 
water, 'i'he light is fixed, and is of the first magiiitmle. 
'I'his lightimuse has served as a model fur tliat on the 
Bell Rock, and others of the same kind. 

EDEN, a river in the N.W. of England, which has its 
sources on the borders of Westmoreland and Y'orkshire, 
near I'endragun castle, close to the sources of the Swale, 
ill one of tin; highest parts of the Pennine or central 
range of mountains. It pursues a N.W. course through 
the valley between the Pennine and Cumbrian moun- 
tains past Carlisle, 7 ra. below which it falls into the Sol- 
way Frith. It is navigable to Carlisle; but the navigation 
being tedious and difficult, a canal has been cut from 
Carlisle to Bowncss, lower down tlie FriUi, a distance 
of 11^ m., which admits vessels of ftom 60 to 80 tons 
burden. 

EDEB, a town of Hindustan, prov. Gujrat, cap. of a 
principality of the same name, 17 in. N. by W. Anmed- 
nurgur, and 117 m. S.W. Odeypoor ; lat. N.,long. 

72'^'3'E. Pop. 12,000? It is but a poor town, though 
built within the walls of a magnificent fortress con. 
structed by the Mohammedan kings of Gujrat. iHamil- 
ton'e K. I. Gaz.) 

EDFOU (the AsreXXwvsr trtktt of Strabo, and ApoUo- 
nopolfs Magna of the Homans), a town, or more correctly 
a large assemblage, of mud huts congregated around and 
amidst the superb ruins of an ancient temple on the W. 
bank of the Nile, in Uppe^ Egypt, about 2 m. from the 
river, and .52 m. S. by K. Thebes. Lat. 24° 58' 43'» N., 
long. 32° .54' E. Pop. from 1,500 to 2,(X)0, consisting 
principally of Ababdie Arabs, with a few Coptic families, 
who manufacture blue cotton, cloth and pottery, and 
boast of Inheriting from their ancestors the art of making 
etprthcn vessels ; and it must be admitted that their 
knns and the forms of their vases exactly resemble those 
of ancient Egypt, as represented on the monuments. 
Dr. Richardson says that the inhab. arc “civil and 
dii ty,” and the place would be unworthy notice were it 
nut for its antiquities; but two noble temples, placed 
opposite to each other, though half buried in the sand, 
and an ancient quay, still remain to evince the former 
grandeur of Apomnopolis Magna. The great temple on 
a small eminence, commands a view of all the surround- 
ing country, and is therefore called, in Arabic, fja/a, or 
•* the citadel.” Its propyUm^ or entrance, consists of a 
doorway, 17 ft. 4 in. wide, between two vast truncated 
rectangular pyramids or moles. The base of each of 
these pyramids is 104 ft. by 37 ft. ; their height is 114 ft. ; 
and the horizontal section of each at the top 84 ft. by 20. 
The door is surmounted by the often-repeated sculpture 
of the globe with the serpent and wings ; and three rows 
of immense figures are sculptured on the sides of the 
pyramids. These gigantic atauctures are not solid, but 
nave chambers, to which and to the top access is pro- 
vided by means of staircases. Within the doorway is an 
open rectangular court, now filled with huts and rubbish, 
161 ft^by 140 ft., enclosed by high walls, which also 
confine tne temple itself, and are 414^ ft. on each of the 
longer sides, ana 1544 ft. on the shorter. Notwithstand- 
ing these vast dimensions, the walls are elaborately co- 
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▼ered with hieroglyphics. On each side of the longer 
walls in .the court there is a row of pillars, so disposed 
that a space intervenes between them and the walls, 
which being roofed form two covered ways, leading ftom 
the propyUm to the toiIIco or pronaos of the temple. 
The columns, of which there are 32, present a most mag- 
nificent perspective, 'fhere is a gradual ascent in the 
court to the portico, the outside of which is adorned 
with six columns, having various capitals ; and within 
are several apartments and corridors, supported by co- 
lumns, and ornamented with sculptures. The scAos, or 
sanctuary, is an oblong apartment, about 33 ft. by 17 ft. 
Tho terraced roofs of the temple, from the pronaos to the 
extremity, are covered with mud huts, and the sanctuary 
and adjoining chambers arc now either used as repo- 
sitories for grain or other products, or arc half filled with 
sand, and with filth and rubbish, shot down by the Arabs 
through the afiertiires that formerly lighted the cham- 
bers. {Egyptian Antiquities^ Littrary qf Entertainit^ 
Knowledge i Modern Travellers vi. 176. Ac.) 

The plan and arrangement of this temple is simple 
and symmetrical. Its largest columns are 6 feet 4 
inches in diameter, 21 ft. in circ. and 42 ditto in height ; 
the capitals are 37 ft. in circ. The palmiform capital, 
peculiar to Egyptian architecture, is hero seen to great 
advantage. It represents the trunk of a palm, of which 
the spreading foliage forms a graceful ineze. Art has 
here copied Nature with great fidelity; it has preserved 
the same number of leaves, the exact form of the fruit, 
and the scales of the trunk, and the -capitals gradually 
augment in size till they balance the leaves. Tho 32 
capitals of the peristyle, and the 6 of the pronaos, 
exnibit in alternate columns the dactyliform and loti- 
form figure, which last is as faithfully borrowed from 
Nature as the palmiform. Tins is the aocount given by 
Jomard iu the Description A' Edfou (p. 20.), and copied 
by Ritters who praises the siraplicUy and pure antique 
style of the temple. But a higher authority, M. Cham- 
poUiony is of a wholly diiferent opinion: — “Ce mo- 
nument,” says he, “ imposant par sa masse, porte cepen- 
daut rempreinte de la dccauence do I'art Egyptlen, 
sous les rtolcmf-es, au r4gnc desquelles il apartient 
tout entier; ce n’est plus la slrapiicite antique; on y 
remarque une recherche ct une profusion d'omements 
bicn maladroites, ct qui marquent la transition entre 
la noble gravitc des monuments pharaOniques, et le pa- 
pillotagc fatigant, ct de si mauvais gofit, du Temple 
d’Esneh, construit au temps des empereurs.” (Lettres, 
p. 191.) This, however, is probably too unfavourable 
an opinion. 

Notwithstanding its truly colossal character this tem- 
ple is not, as was long supposed, of tho pharaonic a*ra, 
but is comparatively modern, being, as now stated, the 
work of the Ptolemies. Tiiis is proved by the date of 
its decorations, the most ancient of which, according to 
Champollion, belong to the age of Ptolemy Philopater. 
It would appear from the same authority that tho mean- 
ing of the sculptures, and the object of tiie temple, had 
bron completely misunderstood by Mr. Hamilton, M. 
Jomard, Ac., who supposed that it was sacred to Osiris, 
the beneficent deity. M. Champollion aifirms that this 
magnificent edifice was consecrated to a triad conslstipg 
of, — Ist, the god Harhat, the personification of hea- 
venly science and light ; 2dly, tho goddess Hathor, the 
Egyptian Venus ; and, 3dly, their son llarsont-Tho, tho 
Eros of the Greeks and Romans. {Lettres d'Egyptc, 
p. 192.) 

The other and much smaller temple at Edfou, is pe. 
ripteral, and was supposerl to be devoted to the worship 
of the malignant deity, T'yplion, whose image w'as be- 
lieved to be represented above the capitals of the co- 
lumns, and elsewhere on the walls. But Champollion 
has shown that this temple is really one of those tnamisi 
that wore always erected near the grand temples dcvottnl 
to tiie worship of a triad, and uiat it represents the 
birth-place of the third person of the triad, nr of Harsont- 
Tho, son of Harhat ana Hatlior. 'J'he has-relifjs on this 
temple arc of the age of Ptolemy Eucrgetes II. and Soter 
11. {JA'ttreSy 193.) 

Between Edfou and El Cab, one of those transverse 
Valles which frequently divide the mountain ranges of 
the £. desert, opens to the E., and is called the valley of 
Edfou. It extends from the Nile to the Red Sea, near 
Berenice ; and upon it have been traced tl>e tracks of a 
great commercial road, over which the traffic of the an- 
cient sea-port of Berenice, and the produce of the cele- 
brated emerald mountains were conveyed. It was also* 
formerly, a much-frequented caravan route. 

EDINBURGH, or^MlD-LOTHlAN. StP Lotbiam. 

EDI NBURGH, a celebrated city, the metro- 
polis of Scotland, co. Mid- Lothian, 2 m. S. from 
the Frith of Forth, built principally on three pa- 
rallel ridges running £. and W. , and separatedby 
deep depressions, lat. 55° 57' 2" N., long. 3° KV S(r 
W., 337 m N. N.W. London, and 39| m. E. 
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by N. Glasffow. The central ridge, occupied by 
the (^Id 'Jown, is terminated on the W. by a 
precipitous rock, 434 ft. above the level of the 
sea, surmounted by the castle, and is bounded 
on the E. by the palace of Holvrood, 108 ft 
above the same level, the distance between them 
being rather more than 1 m. The circumference 
of the city, exclusive of Leith, its sea-port, lying 
between it and the Forth, is rather less than 
6 m. 

Edinburgh is said by Maitland (Ifisi. of Edm, 
p. 7.), in reference to the year 16*00, to have been 
** so full of inhabitants that probably there is no 
town elsewhere of its dimensions so populous,** | 
it being at that time confined solely to the 
Old Town. At the Union, in 1707, the pop. was 
estimated at 35,000; in 1755, before the New 
I'own existed, and when the southern districts 
were not above a fifth imrt of their present extent, 
the population was estimated at 57,195; in 1775, 
soon aner the commencement of the New Town, 
the pop. was 70,430; in 1791, about 80,000: but 
these enumerations include Leith, the pop. of 
which in 1753 (i6. p. 500.) was^,280. The pop. 
of Edinburgh, city and suburbs, exclusive of 
Leith, according to the censuses since 1801 in- | 
elusive, has been as follows: 1801, 66,544; 1811, 
Kl,784; lb21, 112,235; 1831, 136,301. But in- 
cluding Leith, which forms a continuation of 
Edinburgh, the pop. in 1831 was 162,403, lodged 
and distributed as follows : — 




Persons to a 



house. 

HouMt inhab. ... 

10,179 

15*96 

— building • 

mtm • • • 

95 

A8S 

Pmens to a 



family. 

FAinilli* 


4C 

Males .... 

7*, 499 


Feiu.'ilfls . - - - 

89,904 


Males IN) yn. of ago and upwards 

36.667 


Female aervanU ... 

19.489 



The number of persons to a house, according 
to the foregoing table, is unusually great, but is 
easily accounted for. A house often contains 
several different families, each story (provincially 
Hat) being, in such cases, appropriated for a se- 
parate dwelling, the access to it being obtained 
liy means of a common stair. Nay, a story is 
sometimes subdivided into two or more separate 
residences, each being accessible by its own door 
opening to the same common stair. In the 
()ld i'own, common stairs are still all but uni- 
versal. They are general also in the southern 
districts; but more rare in the New Town, inas- 
much as separate or ** self-contained houses,** 
as they are termed, generally prevail in this 
fashionable and wealthy quarter of the city. The 
lofliest houses are in Mound Place, in the Old 
'1 own : they extend to 1 1 stories, including the 
attics ; and as each story is generally divided into 
two lodgings, each house is supposed to contain, 
at an average, about 20 families, or 92 indi- 
viduols. With the exception of the older build- 
ings, which range from three to six stories in 
different districts, the usual height is three 
stories, exclusive of the attics and the base- 
ment floor, w'hich latter is generally half sunk 
under the level of the street. This is the case, 
with very unimportant exceptions, throughout 
the New Town. The word Umd is used in Edin- | 
burgh to signify a house or tenement, from top 
to bottom, whether it be occupied by one family 
or several. Previously to the houses being num- 
bered, they were distin^ished by such names as 
Todri^*s uaulf Moodie\ landj Gavenloch*s landy 
fisc. Blmilar remarks apply to Leith. 


But though the population of Edinburgh have 
fully doubled itself during the thirty years ending 
with 1831, its progress has of late been checked 
insomuch that we incline to think it has lat- 
terly been stationary, if not retrograding. Our 
opinion, indeed, is, that it has fallen offence the 
ear last mentioned, and that the number of in- 
abitants will be found, by the census of next 
year (1841), less than in 1831. In consequence 
of this, house-rents have fallen greatly within 
the last fourteen years. They had reacned their 
maximum in 1825-6; since which tliey have 
greatly declined. In 1831, according to the pre- 
ceding table, there were 582 houses uninha- 
bited, and 95 building; total, 677 : or, in other 
words, about a fifteenth part of the town was 
unoccupied. The proportion has rather in- 
creased sinpe; and accordingly the fall of rents 
during the ten years ending with 1835, is stated, 
on the best authority, at a third, (McLaren! ^ 
Anmaty Tax, p. 110.) From personal inquiries, 
wc have reason to believe that this estimate 
is not over-rated. I'hc fact is, that Edinburgh 
had been completely over-built during the ten 
years ending with 1830; both by the erection 
of too many houses, and of houses greatly ex- 
ceeding the means of the occupiers. Hence 
the revulsion that has since taken place ; which 
has been extremely injurious not only to the 
speculators in house property, but to the la- 
bourers and others who had been attracted to 
the city by the previous great demand for 
labour, and who have since, for the most part, 
continued to be involved in a state of great dis- 
tress. At this moment house rents, though lat- 
terly they have risen a little, are, perhaps, lower 
in Edinburgh than in any other great town in the 
enmire. 

The situation of Edinburgh is eminently 
striking and romantic. Not only is it built on 
three separate ridges, but its neighbourhood is 
marked by lofly mils, except towards* the N., 
where the ground gently declines to the Frith of 
Forlli. Ine Colton Hill, 347 ft. above the sea, 
on the £. side of the city, now surrounded with 
fine terraces of houses, affords the remarkable 
spectacle of a verdant hill, except where covered 
with monuments, within the precincts of a large 
town. Arthur’s Scat (822 ft. above the level of 
the sea), and Salisbury Crags (547 ft. ), the latter 
divided from the former by a deep and gloomy 
mvine, lie on the S.E. of the city. Each of 
these hills rises abruptly, and in some places 
perpendicularly, from its base, and commands 
; splendid and extensive views. Blackford Hill, 
the Braid Hills, the Pentland Hills, and Corstor- 
phine Hill, rise at different distances on the S. 
and W. These eminences form a magnificent 
amphitheatre, in which, on elevated ground, but 
of less altitude, the Scottish capital is situat^. 

The central one of the three eminences, on 
which the city is built, is the most distinctly formed. 
** It bears,” says Arnot, ** a striking resemblance 
to a turtle, of which the castle is the head, the 
High Street the ridge of the back, the uwids or 
closes the shelving sides, and the palace of Holy- 
rood-house the tail. ” ( Ilist. (f Edin. 4th ed. p. 179. ) 
It is separated from the New Town on the N. 
by a deep valley, which for centuries formed a 
lake, called (as it is still) the North Loch, but 
which was drained in 1763, and is now beautifully 
laid out in gardens ; while, on the S., it is divided 
from the southern districts by a similar valley, 
the site of the Cowgate, now a narrow and mean, 

I though once a fashionable street. From tl^ High 
Stre^ on the summit of the ridge, dcscftid, on 
both rides, in regular rows, numerous narrow 
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lanes, which arc mostly steep and difficult of pas- which it commands a fine view, which, especially 
sage, being rarely more than 6 ft. in width, and in by moonlight, is probably unequall'ed. Waterloo 
general very dirty. Those of the greatest width, Bridge connects this street with^ the Calton 
or which admit of a cart or carriage, are term^ liill, being thrown over a deep ravine occupied 
wj/nds, as Blackfriars* Wynd, St. Mary’s Wynd, with ancient, but shabby buildings, called the 
&c., while those which admit foot passengers Low Calton. The line of road, to which this 
only, are called closes, A few have no thorough- bridge leads along the £. side of the Calton Hill, 
fare, being in the foim of culs de sac. forms a grand approach to the cify in this direc- 

I'he High Street, which (including the Castle tion. Tne Queen Street Gardens, a piece of 
Hill, Lawn Market, and Canongate) stretches in ground which extends from £. to W., about | of 
nearly a straight line from the Castle to the Palace, a m., and are about 2CX) yards in width, may be 
a distance, as already stated, of more than I m., is regaled as bisecting the New 'rown. Elegant 
a truly magnificent street; it is about 90 ft. in streets have, at different periods, been built W. 
breadth, the houses, w'hich vary from five to six or of Prince's Street and Charlotte ^uare, of which 
seven stories in height, have been mostly rebuilt ; the most important are Athol and Coates’s Cres- 
but a few, especially those on the Castle Hill, are cents : the greatest length of the New Town, from 
of great antiquity. This street, with its shelving Athol Place to the termination of Waterloo 
lanes and appendages, constitutes the whole of Bridge, is m. 

what is properly the “ old town.” It is con- The situation of the southern districts is con- 
nected with the southern districts by the Cow- siderably more elevated than that of ^e New 
gate, and by two bridges which stretch over Town ; but the buildings arc of an inferior order, 
the valley in which that street is built, viz. nor has much regularity been observed in the 
the South Bridge, opened in 1788, and George laying out of the streets. The houses arc high, 
the Fourth’s Bridge, opened in 1838. On toe mostly four stories, and common stairs prevail, 
other hand, the Old and New Towns are con- with partial exceptions, particularly in George’s 
nccted by the North Bridge, which spans the North Square: this, which is the most elegant and 
Loch, and fonns a continuation of the line of the fashionable place in this quarter of the town. 
South Bridge, and by the “Earthen Mound.” The was built above 70 years ago, and is of large 
North Bridge, which consists of 3 central arches, dimensions. It has on the W. the public 
with several smaller ones at each extremity, was walk leading to the Meadows ; and on the S. it is 
opened in 1768; while the Mound, which was be- separated from them by Bucclt'ugh Place. The 
gun in 1784 from the accumulation of the rubbish principal line of buildings is Nicolson Street, 
from the excavations of the New Town, was which stretches from the South Bridge, al- 
formed into a thoroughfare about the beginning ready mentioned, to the country on the o., and 
of the jircsent century, but it has since re- now forms the main approach to the city in > 
ceived great additions. It is supposed to con- this direction. The former approaches on this 
tain 500, .700 cubic yards, or about 1,500,000 cart- side were parallel to Nicolson Street, being 
loads of earth. W. of the Cowgate lies the Grass an old street, called the Plcasancc, on the E., 
Market, a w'idc, open street, used as a market- and the Causeway Side on the W. While the 
place for (he sale of horses, sheep, corn, &c. Meadows bound the southern districts on the W., 
The New Tow'ii, which, as well as the more avalleyorravine, fronting Salisbury Crags, forms 
modern parts of the southern districts, is built of their termination on the £. Not a few of the 
light-coloured freestone, procured in abundance public buildings, including the University, are 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, stands on in this district. 

an eminence, which slopes to the Water of Leith, The original roj/alti/, or ** borough roods” em- 
the small river at the mouth of which Leith is braced only the Old Town, excluding even the Ca- 
built. The leading streets run in straight lines nongate, which intervenes between it and the Pa- 
from E. toW., and are crossed at the distance lace. But the “ extended royalty,” as it is called, 
of about every 250 yards, by streets running in obtained from Parliament in 1767, while it ex- 
an opposite direction : so that great regularity, eludes the Canongate, embraces the whole of 
elegance, and beauty, characterise this quarter of the New Town, with the exception of a few streets 
the ciry. George’s Street, which stretches along which have stretched beyond its limits. The sub- 
the top of the ridge, is terminated on the E. by urbs of Edinburgh may be briefiy enumerated : — 
St. Andrew's Square, and on the W. by Charlotte the Canongate, including the Calton, a conti- 
Square. Great King Street, which lies consider- guous hamlet at the base of the hill of that name, 
ably down the declivity, and nearer the Water of the superiority of which is vested in the city of 
Leith, has, in like manner, the Il«>yal Circus on Edinburgh. The town council of the city po:^ 
the W., and Drummond Place on the E. There sesscs a veto on the election of two resident bailies 
are, also, James’s Square (the olde.st in the New for the Canongate ; that body, besides, appoints 
Town), and liutland Square, recently built, one of its own members as baron-bailie. Wester 
Nor is Variety, in other respects, entirely want- and Easter Portsburgh, the former lying W. of 
ing. Another New Town may be said to have the Grass Market, and the latter, now called the 
lately (1822-3) risen up, covering about 30 acres Potter Row, S. E. I'kosc two ])laccs, which are 
of ground, having Mofay Place in its centre, and of considerable antiquity, and which took their 
Randolph Crescent on the W. This is by far the names from ports or gateways in the Old Town 
most elegant and fashionable part of the city. Wall, are also subject to the city of Edinburgh, 
TheVZfiw, or building leases, in this quarter fetch being governed in a similar way as the Canon- 
from 20s. to 40s. annually per foot of frontage, gate. Leith was formerly in the same predi- 
This portion of the city is terminated by the cament; but it has of late years been rendered 
steep banks of the Water of Leith, and is con- entirely free and independent. Broughton, a 
nected with the grounds N. of that stream by burgh of regality under the same jurisdiction, 
the Dean Bridge, an elegant structure, con- and lying on the site of the streets in the New 
sisting of 4 arches, each 96 ft. span, the height Town, which now bears its name, has been 
of the road-way above the bed of the river nearly obliterated, and will soon entirely disap. 
beingJOBft. One of the most celebrated streets pear. Its separate jurisdiction was destroyed 
in tfiy New Town is Prince’s Street, forming a when the Act for extending the royalty was 
species of terrace, and facing the Old Town, of obtained. 
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Edinburgh wu firgt walled in 1450. But 
Uie wall was confined to the town as it then 
existed ; that is, it did not embrace the Canon- 
gate, nor did it extend so far S. as the site 
now occupied by the Covtgate. But after the 
fatal battle of Flodden, in 1513, a new wall 
was built, comprising not merely the Cowgate, 
but the acclivity S. of that street, and running 
parallel to it throughout its whole length. Some 
remains of this wall, which enclosed the OTound 
now occupied by the workhouse, the Univer- 
sity, Infirmary, Old High School, &c., are yet 
standing. A number of porisy or gates, ga\e ac- 
cess to the city in different directions, the last of 
which was removed in 1785. The Netherbow 
port, between the High Street, and the Canon- 
gate, removed in 17(14, was ornamented with a 
spire. 

Public Buildings . — Of these the castle deserves the first 
notice. The date of its foundation is unknown. It was ori- 
finally c.illed Castrutn Puellarumy because the daughters 
ot tlie Fictish kings were educated and kept in it till their 
nmrriage— a necessary precaution fh these barbarous 
times. Queen Margaret, widow of Malcolm Caenmore, 
died in tills fortress in 1(103. James VI. of Scotland, and 
alterwards 1. of England, was born here in lii.'H}. The 
fortress, which corresponds with none of the rules of art, 
being built according to the irrcralar form of the preci- 

t iice on which it stands, is any thing but impregnable. It 
las licen successively taken and retaken by contending 
parties, and was often in the hands of the Engllsli. It is. 
In sliort, of little or no strength, and is interesting 
only from its romaAtic situation on the top of a rug- 
gf>d rock, perpendicular on all sides except on that 
next the Old Town, tho splendid view which it com- 
mands, and the many historical associations connected 
wltii it. It was (KTasionally used us a royal residence. 
In an apartment called tlie crown room were depo- 
sited the Scottish regali.i at tiie Union in 1707 : these 
relics, which consisted of the crown, sceptre, sword 
or state, and the lord treasurer’s rod of office, were 
long supposed to liave been removed or lost, but they 
wore discovered, in 1HI8, in a large oaken chest in 
ttic crown room, by royal commissioners ^pointed to 
conduct tlie search. They are now open to the gratui- 
tous inspection of the public. 

The Palace of llulyrood, which stands at the E. ex- 
tremity of the city, next claims our attention. It is 
a line castellated edifice, of a quadrangular form, 
witli an open area in the centre, 94 ft. square. The most 
ancient parts of the present palace were Imiit by James 
V. in 1528. It was partially burnt by the Eiiglisfi during 
tlie minoriU' of Queen Mary, and again by the soldiers 
of Oliver Cromwell ; but after the Uestoration it was 
repaired and altered to its present form by Charles It. 
The Pretender took up his residence here in 174.5. 
(jporgo IV., on his visit to Scotland in 1822, though he 
resided at Dalkeith palace, licld levees and drawing- 
rooms in tliis ancient abode of ins ancestors. Meet- 
ings of privy council were also held liere. The Count 
d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. of France, and other 
royal and noble French refugees, obtained a refuge here 
in 1793 ; imd in 1831 the same apartments served a second 
time as an asylum for nearly the same individuals. It 
h.is a peculiar interest, ftom the circumstance of the 
aimrtments occupied by Queen Mary having beep care- 
Ibily preserved in the state in which she left them. 
Her lied is an object of interest to all strangers ; and 
nuny relics of her majesty’s needlework exist in the 
rooms. The spot where Diirnley and his accom- 
plices murdeied her favourite, David Hizzio, piercing 
his body with fifty-six wounds, and other interesting 
localities, are carefully marked. Tiie closet in which 
Mary was at supper, with the Countess of Argyle, Rizzio, 
and otliers, when this tragical scene was acted, is only 
12 ft. square. In what is called the picture gallery, a 
liail 1.5() ft. ill Icngtli, and 27| in breadth, are hung the 
portraits (most ol them fanciful) of 111 Scottish mon- 
urcha, painted towards tiie end of the 17th century by 
D4 'Witt, an artist of tiie Flemish school, by order of 
JaQies II. of England, when Duke of York. In this hall 
the election of the 16 Scottish representative peers takes 
place. 

In immediate connection with the palace on the N., 
are the ruins of the Abbey of Holy rood, founded by 
David I. in 1128. The king conferred a large endow- 
ineiit and oilier privileges on tlie monks (of the order of 
St. Augustine) whom ho established here ; among these, 
the privileae of erecting a burgh between the abbey and 
'the town of Edinburgh. Hence tho origin of the Canon- 
gate, the superiority of which at the Reformation passed 
from the hands of the monks to the Earl of Roxburgh, 


flroiB whom It was purchased in 1696 by the city of Edfu- 

a ' • which still retains ft. At the Reformation, the 
ngs connected with this abbey suftbred wmch ; and 
it is now in a state of ruin, the roof having fiillen in so 
long am as 1778. The area of the royalchapel, which 
formed thg nave of the Abbey church, has long been 
used as a burial-place by several of the Scotch nobility. 
In the S.E. comer of the chapel is the royid vault, m 
which are deposited the remains of several of the 
Scotch sovereigns, and branches of their families. The 
precincts of the Abbey of llolyrood, including Arthur*i 
Seat and Salisbury Crags, constitute a sanctuary for 
insolvent debtors. 

The buildings of the Royal Institution, an edifice in 
a pure classical style, situated at the N. termination of 
the Earthen Mound, and fronting Princes Street, have 
a range of Doric pillars on each side, and another 
range surmounted with a pediment in front. The 
Royal Institution, under whose auspices this structure 
was founded, was incorporated by royal charter in 
1827, for tlie purpose of encouraging tho fine arts In 
Scotland. Its leading object is the annual exhibi- 
tion of pictures of living artists, as also occasionally 
to offer exhibitions of pictures by the old masters. 
In 1826 a separate establishment was founded by a body 
of artists, with similar objects in view, cntitleil the 
Scottish Academy of Pabiting, Sculpture, and Arcliitec- 
ture, which has since had regular annual exhibitions, 
and recently obtained a royal charter, and apartments 
in the Royal Institution. An off-shot from this body, 
we may here mention, took place in 18:18, entitled the 
Society of Scottish Artists, wiiich has had two annual 
exhibitions. The Royal Society of Edinburgh, the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the Society of Arts, 
and the Doard of Trustees, which last was instituted 
in 1727, for encouragement of trade and manufactures 
in Scotland, have also apartments under the roof of the 
Scottish Institution. 'J'ne Board of Trustees, besides 
the primary object for which it was founded, pays 500/. 
a year to the Royal Institution for the encouragement 
of the fine arts. 

The Colton Hill is tlic site of several interesting mo- 
numents; that of Nelson, though by no means Tn the 
best taste, is the most prominent ; it stands on the edge 
of aprecipicc, and consists ofa lofty circular hollow tower, 
having a stair inside, and Irnttlcmcnts at the top. Here, 
also, is the National Monument, in commemoration of the 
naval and military glories of the lute French war. Tho 
foundation stone of the latter was laid in 1822, when 
George IV. was in Scotland ; but from the want of funds, 
only 15 columns have bocn finished. It is meant to bo a 
fuc-simile of the Partlienon in the acropolis of Athens, 
except that it is of sandstone, wliereas its great proto, 
type is of marble, and to contain both a church and a 
place of sepulture. On the same liill are monuments 
to Dugald Stewart, tho celebrated metaphysician, and 
Professor Playfair; the former singularly chaste and 
beautitiil, being a reproduction, with some variations, 
of the clioragic monument of I.ysicrates at Athens. On 
the S. of the hill, on a dutuciied eminence overlooking 
the Canongate, is a monument to Robert Burns, be- 
longing to tlie Corinthiiui order. The form of the 
cupola is an exact representation of that of Lysicrates. 
The Calton Hill is also the site of the Observatory 
and of the High Scliool. On the S.W. corner of the 
hill, along tho rlgiit of the road leading from Princes 
Street to the country on the E., stand Bridewell and the 
Gaol, two heavy and plain but well arranged buildings. 

There are various other monuments in different parts 
of tho town: that to the late Lord Melville, in St. 
Andrew’s Square, consists of a column, surmounted by a 
statue, total height 153 ft., after tho model of Troian’s 
pillar at Rome, but the shaft, instead of being orna- 
mented with sculpture, as is the case with its archetype, 
is fluted. Bronze statues of George IV. and William 
Pitt, by Chantrey, are placed on granite pedestals In 
George Street, at the crossings, respectively, of Hanover 
Street and Frederick Street ; and a bronze statue of the late 
earl of Hopetoun, by the same artist, is placed within a 
vacant space, opposite to tho office of the Royal Bank, 
ill St. Andrew's Square. Another bronze statue, by 
Campbell, of the late Duke of York has recently been 
erected on tlie Castle Hill, between the High Street and 
the castle. Ample subscriptions have been obtained for 
monuments to Sir W. Scott and the Duke of Welling- 
ton; that to the latter to consist of a triumphal arch 
and an equestrian statue ; but the site for neither has 
yet been fixed. The monument of David Hume, the 
historian, within the old Calton Hill burying-ground, 
is a conspicuous and interesting object. 

Tho Register Office, a building erected to preserve the 
public records of Scotland, was constructed after a plan 
designed by Mr. Rob. Adam, and though begun In 1774 
was not conmleted till 1822. It is situated at th<.B. end 
of Princes Street, and fronts the North Bridge. The 
baildiim, which Is of two stories, exclusive of the baseu 
meat floor, consists of a square of 200 ft., with a quad- 



mgular court in the centre, covered by a dome of 60 ft. I 
diameter. It has great architectural beauty. Iti front ' 
is ornamented with Corinthian pilaiters, supporting a I 
p^ment, within which are the royal arms of Great 
Britain, with a fine entablature of the same order. 
It is disposed in nearly 100 small arched apartments 
ratering from long corridors on both stories ; and, ^ough 
heated Iw flues, is, from the total absence of timber, proof 
against fire. 

Churches, ^c. — Edinburgh originally consisted of one 
parish, and John Knox was, for a time, the only minister 
of the city, tliat is, of the ancient royalty, independent 
of the suburbs. The single place of worship at that 
time was St. Giles’s, or the High church. In 1G26, 
the royalty was divided into 4 pars.; in 1641, into 6; 
and now (1840) into 9; but including the extended 
royalty, the number of pars, is 14, of which 4 are col> 
legiate, or have each 2 clergymen; consequent^, the 
number of parochial ministers in the city is 18. This is 
exclusive of the Canongate, whose church is collegiate, 
and of the par. of St. Cuthbert ; which latter, after 
having had 4 of the city pars, formed out of it, still con- 
tains no fewer than 68,887 inhab. Its par. church is col- 
legiate. But in addition to the parisnes recognised by 
the civil law, there are no fewer than 1» quoad sacra, or 
ecclesiastical pars., each having a distinct church and 
clergyman : most of these have been formed since 1834. 

The most important ecclesiastical edifice is St. Giles, 
so called after the tutelar saint of Edinburgh. It stiinds 
in the High Street, and forms the N. side of the Parlia- 
ment Square. It is an ancient Gothic building, the date 
of its erection being unknown ; and is built in the form 
of across. Its length is 206 ft., its greatest breadth I'iil. 
It is adorned with a lofty square tower, the top of which 
is encircled with open figured stone-work, whilst from 
each corner of the tower springs an arch, which meeting 
together in the rentre, form a magnificent imperial 
crown. A pointed spire, elevated Itil ft. from the 
ground, terminates this stately tower. Shortly after the 
lleformation, St. Giles was divided into seiiarate places 
of worship. In 1822-29 it was thoroughly repaired, 
with the exception of the tower, renovated, and greatly 
improved in appeanincc by an entire casing of new frcit- 
stone walls, its ancient character being at the same time 
carefully preserved. It now contains only two churches ; 
but an aisle intended as a place of meeting for tlie 
General Assembly of the church, and not answering 
that purpose, is used temporarily for a place of wor- 
ship. The High church, or Easter St. Giles, has a 
highly ornamented scat for the sov(‘reign, with a canopy 
supported by four handsome columns. This seat was 
occupied by George IV., who attended divine service 
here when in Scotland in 1822. In the church are also 
the oflicial seats of the magistrates of the city, and of 
the judges of the court of session. 

The next church, in respect of antiquity, is Trinity 
College church, founded in 1462, by Mary of Gueldres, 
widow of James II. The building, which is Gothic, 
and in the cathedral form, appears never to have con- 
sisted of more thaiv the choir or E. part, and the tran- 
sept or cross, the W.part having been begun but not 
finished. 

The Tron church, which stands at the point of inter- 
section of the South Bridge Street and High Street, is 
also of Gothic architecture, blended with Roman orna- 
ments and details. The present spire of this church is 
ICO ft. high ; the former spire, which was of wood, was 
burnt down in 1824. Among the other and more mo- 
dern churches, are St.Andrcw’s, erected in the extended 
royalty, in 1781, with a spire 168 ft. high ; St. George’s, 
opened in 1814; St. Mary’s, in 1821; St. Stephen’s, in 
1828; and Greenside, in 1839. St. George's, on the W. 
side of Charlotte Square, is a large, heavy, tasteless 
square fabric. From the centre rises a tower surmounted 
with' a dome 150 ft. in height, in imitation of St. Paul’s: 
the building cost 33,000/. The town council of Edin- 
burgh are the patrons of the 14 city pars. 

Tiie chapels, ■'seven in number, belonging to the 
Scotch Episcopid church, are generally handsome struc- 
tures. Of these, the principal are, St. John’s, at the 
W. end of Princes Street, in the florid Gothic style, 
with a beautiful square tower 120 ft. high; St. Paul’s, 
in York Place, of tasteful Gothic ardiitccture ; and 
Trinity chapel, at the N. extremity of Dean Bridge, also 
in the Gothic style. 

The Rom. Catholics have two handsome places of wor- 
ship, both Gothic ; one in the new town, and the o(her 
in the old. Th^ have also recently instituted a convent 
of nuns, called St. Margaret’s, at the head of Bruntsfteld 
Links, attached to which is an establishment at Milton 
House, In the Canongate. 

The chapels of the various dissenting denominations 
are all respectable, and many of them spacious, elegant, 
and coOtly. The following is the number of places of 
worship in the city and suburbs (exclusive of Leith), 
with the denominations to which they severally be- 
long:-* 
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Unt^ AMoclaie Synod • - • « 

It^ef Synod • - - - 5 

Csmeronlant - - • - 1 

AMoeiata Synod of origiiisl lesdcts - - 2 

ToUl number of Pieibytcriancoiigtegaboiis 
Independmtt - - - - 5 

EplH’opoliwu - - - • 7 

Roman Cathollca - • - ■ • 

RaptlBti - - - - ? 

Methodiata - - ^ “ d 

GloMitcs, Quakers, Unitarians, Jews, New Jenna- 
IrmltM, Bereans, 1 each - - * ° 27 

ToUl number of churches ond chapels - ^ 

About a half of the seats let or apportioned (about 
20,000), belong to the estab. church ; the other half let 
or apportioned belong to one or other of the various dis- 
senting denominations specified in the foregoing table. 
Notwithstanding the cry that has recently been raised 
about cliurch extension, there are about 20,000 seats unlet, 
including all the churches and chapels in Edinburgh. 
(First Report qfthc Church Commissioners, 1837.) The 
city parociiial clergy, 18 in number, arc supported chiefly 
by an assessment (called annuity tax) of 6 per cent, 
levied on all houses and shops within the ancient and 
extended royalty, with the exception of the dwelling 
houses of the members of the College of Justice, that is, 
of the legal practltionerK before the court of session. A bill 
is at present (1840) before parliament, the object of which 
is to extend the annuity over the classes hitherto ex- 
empted from its payment, and proportionally to reduce 
its amount. As the rental of the city has declined (as 
was previously shown) about a tliird within the lost 
14 years, the income of the city clergy has fallen off in a 
similar ratio. The annuity being also a very unpo- 
pular impost, its payment is oftjpn evaded, even at 
the risk ot imprisonment or distraining of goods, so 
that great di'falcatiotis are experienced in its collection. 
The clergy drew, till 18.38, certain shore dues at Leith, 
and other trifling inqiosts ; but, by an act of parliament 
passed in th.it year (Edinburgh and Leith Agreement 
mil, cap..').').), the sum of 2,006/. was secured to them, • 
in lieu of all siieh claims. Their average income of 
late j'oars has hardly reached 600/. 

AV/uca/mti.— Edinburgh is not more celebrated for any 
thing than for her literary and ednctitlonal institutions : 
of tliese, the university aeserves the first notice. The 
hiiildiiig of tills seminary, the only foundation of the 
kind estal)libiic(l in SeotLand since the Reformation, 
bi^gan in l.'iHO, after many unsuccessfril elTortB had been 
made by the citizens of Edinburgh to obtain for their city 
the advantages of such an institution. It received a 
charter from J.ames VI. in 1.582; and in 1583 the college 
was opened for the reception of students, the number 
of whom was 48. ( Cravfurd's History qf the University 
o1 Edinburgh, p. 31.) On the first institution of tho 
college there was but one professor or regents a second 
was soon afterwards added, then a third, and so on, till 
there were six —a principal, who was also professor o 
divinity ; four regents or philosophy ; and a regent ot 
humanity. Each of the regents or philosophy conducted 
his class for four successive years, including, in his 
course of study, almost every dc‘partment of science and 
literature— the classics, logic, metaptysics, ethics, ma- 
thematics, and physics. A division of labour in teaching 
was gradually introduced, as now professorships were 
founthKl ; but it was nut till 1708 that the old system was 
entirely superseded. In the year just mentioned, the 
number or professors, including the principal (from 
whose duties the office of regent of theolog}' had been 
withdrawn in 1020), was 15 ; but such h.'is since been tho 
increase, that it is now 32. Ttie medical sehool of Edin- 
burgh, of late years so famous, had its origin so recently 
as the end of the 17th century, there being no professor 
of medicine previously to the year 1C8.5. The magis- 
trates, whose predecessors may bo regarded as the 
founders of the university, and who have been at all 
times its munificent guardians, arc its general patrons, 
and have power to institute new professorships, and 
to alter or modify the academical discipline. Out of the 32 
appointments, th^ possess the exclusive right of pre- 
sentation to the offices of principal and of 14 professors ; 
they unite with other parties in the right of election to 
7 other chairs ; the crown enjoys the patronage of 8 ; 
while the principal and professors arc invested with 
the patronage of 1, namely, music, instituted in 1839. 
The chair of clinical medicine is taught in rotation 
by certain of the medical professors, according to an 
arrangement among tliemselves. The crown is tho 
patron of those chairs only instituted by itself. No party 
except the crown (and even that was at one time dis-* 
puted), has a right to found a professorship without 
the sanction of the magistrates. The incomes of the 
professors depend chiefly (some of them entirely) on the 
fees paid by the students. The crown endowed most of 
the chairs which U has founded ; while such of the othen 


m 


ai li«V0 MlttiM ^rttached deri?« them dthor from the 
vetrone of the imiTenlty, their refpectire^ founders, or 
VM boouMt of prlrat** Individuals. The chair of music, 
fbanMa and endowed by General Reid, Iw to 

it the comparatively large salary of 800/. The following 
table (Report of Scottish University Comm^si^s) con- 
tains a view of some not unimportant particulars 
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It may not be uninteresting to trace the diminution in 
the diflbrent faculties. 


nm Rennt 
BseonilH^iwit - 
Principti 
Third Mgent 
Fourth iiMpmt . 
Chair of Hnmanltr 
Vivlnity 


Ilcbrow 


Theory of Fhyaie • 
Praetice of Physio 
Church History • 
Anatomj and durgoi: 
Public Law 
Clieek - 

Natural Philosophy 
Moral Philo^hy • 
Logie - • 

Civil lAW 
Chemistry 
UnlvoTM History 
Hootch Law 
Mldwlfs 
CUnleal 


Natural History • 
Materia Modlca - 
Practical Astronomy 
Agriculture 
Clinical Surgery • 


General Pathology 
Music- - 


I Whan fimnded.l Salaries. 


1.586 

ditto 

1589 

1597 

KSO 

1648 

1674 

1676 

1685 

1685 

1695 

1705 

1707 
17M 

1708 
1708 
1708 
1710 
1713 
1719 
1792 
1726 
1741 
1762 

1767 

1768 
1786 
1790 
1803 
1806 
1807 
1825 
1831 
1839 


Total amount of salaries, eaclusive at the 
dasa of Public Law - - 


87 4 
196 2 
115 0 
148 6 
127 15 
None. 


900 0 0 
M 0 0 
Unknown. 
87 4 4 
52 4 4 
102 4 4 
52 4 4 
100 0 0 
None. 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
None. 
None. 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
None. 
120 0 0 
.50 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 n 
100 0 0 
120 0 0 
None. 
800 0 0 


L.2,759 4 9 


The above sums Include, in the case of tho older 
< chairs, allowances for house rent, os the professors and 
also the students originally lived within the walls of the 
college ; but such is no longer the case. Both parties now 
live wherever they choose ; and no discipline is exercised 
i student, except when within the walls of tlie 


cipals of the University, of whom the most illustrious by 
ihr was Dr. Robertson, have, till the recent apTxilutniont 
of Dr. Lee (1840), been ministers of Edinburgh ; so that 
the smallness of the endowment was less felt. It is 
supposed that government and the Qiagistratcs will now 
combine to raise the income of tho principal to at least 
500/. For most part of last century the duties of principal 
were confined to his officially presiding as chairman at 
meetings of the senatus academimst or body of pro- 
fessors. But it is supposed that the system of general 
guperintendance of tne seminary, and the deliveiy of a 
weekly or occasional lecture, will again be revived. There 
Is no such officer as a chancellor or rector, except that the 
functions of the latter are said to bo officially vesttMl In 
the lord provost of Edinburgh. A standing body, called 
the college committee, appointed by the town council 
out of their own number, has charge of the seminary. 
There is but one session annually, from the 1st of No- 
vember till the end of April. There are, however, a few 
summer clossesfor three months, such as botany, natural 
Ustory, Ac. .... 

The exhibitions, or bursaries, attached to the univer- 
sity ors 34, their benefits being extended to 80 students ; 
their aggregate amount is 1,172/. a year. Three are of 
the annual value of 100/., six of 80^, ten of 20/., four 
between 20/. and 15/., one of 16/., five between 1.5/. and 
101., forty-two between 10/. and 6/., and three under 5/. 
The fees paid by the studento are— for each class in the 
fkculty of divinity, 2/. 2s. ; In that of arts, 3/. 3s. ; in those 
of law and medicine. 4/. 4s. There is, also, 1/. paid an- 
DUidly on matriculation. 

The number of students increased pretty regularly 
llrom the Institution of the university till 1823, when 
it was at Its maximum. The number attendiug the 
of eaiffi regent, previously to 1646, ranged from 
ro being 35. “ 


13 to 70 ; the averaro belim i 


(Crattfurd, passim.) 


¥lie aggregate attewnce ^rlng that period, includ- 
ing dimity, the only other department then teught, 
^ not probably exceed 180. The number did not ex- 
ceed 500 In 1758 (Maitland, p. 370.): it was 1.279 in 
1701-92. The rapid diminution of attendance since 
im, will be seen from the following table : — 

Yam. No. of Students. 

m : ; 1 

s 18»*S 1,062 


Ycm. 

Arte. 

Madleinc. 

Law. 

Dirinitar. 

1829-3 - - 

9.W 

867 

974 

278 

1889-40 . - 

489 

468 

163 

162 

DeereaM - 

441 

899 

111 

ni 


The list for the year 1839-40 does not include those 
students who may attend any of the summer classes be- 
ginning in May ; but their numbers, it is likely, will not 
exceed 20 ; so that the discrepancy between our tables 

and the aggregate numbers will be inconsiderable. 

The following table, which refers to the students of 

1838-39, and which will apply tolerably well to any other 
year within the present century, shows the districts and 
countries whence the supply of students is derived : — 


Coantiei, Ac. firom which the 
Student* come. 

Medical. 

Arte. 

Law. 

Total. 

Hdinhurgh, county and city 
Dumfries, county - 
Berwick, county 

All otlter parte of Scotland - 
Uncertain 

Enaland ... 
Ireland - - . 

Coltmies and other eoantrles 

104 

21 

S 

133 

1 

167 

58 

82 

208 

28 

24 

200 

1 

34 

7 

15 

55 

4 

3 

85 

1 

3 

0 

1 

367 

.53 

3.5 

418 

3 

204 

65 

98 

Students In divinity 

574 

i 617 

152 

1,243 

157 

Total attendance 

- 

- 

- 

1,400 


The proportion of medical students Is great, though 
the decline in this faculty is nearly as considerable as in 
Uie other departments. But it is a curiout, fart, that, 
despite this decline, tho number of graduates in medi- 
cine has been more than maintained. Reckoning from 
1726 to 1820, the total number of gradmitcs amounted 
to .‘1,070, or to an average of 30 per annum. But tho 
average for the lost .2.5 years is considerably above 100. 


Yean. 

Number of 
Graduates. 

Years. 

Numlier of 
Graduates. 

1816 

76 

1836 

123 

1827 

160 

18.57 

105 

1833 

110 

1838 

98 



1839 

119 


While the number of medical graduates is so great, 
those in arts are very few indeed. For .50 years pre- 
ceding 1826, the total number was only 16H, or little 
more than 3 a yctir. The number is still only about 6 
annuidly ; the fart is, that but little, value is attached to 
the possession of the degree of A.M. The degrees of 
D.D. and LL.D. arc entirely honorary, and arc pro- 
fessed to be bestowed only on persons of literary emi- 
nence. The right of conferring this honour is vested in 
the senatus acadcmicus ; and it would seem as if it had 
not l>een abused. The number of degrees of D.D. aver- 
ages about 2 yearly ; and of l.E.D. only 1. 

Tho great diminution of students to which we have 
referred is owing, it is proper to remark, not to any in- 
efficiency that attaches to the university of Edinburgh, 
for that seminary could rarely boast of more able and 
assiduous tearbers, and has seldom been in a state of 
greater proficiency than at present, but to a combin.*ition 
of other circumstances, particularly to the recent insti- 
tution of several colleges in England, to an increased 
emigration to our colonies, and to the country having 
become more commercial, and supplyfng more advan- 
tageous channels of employment than those alforded by 
the learned professions. 

The university library consists of nearly 100,000 vols. 
It Is open on payment of the matriculation fee, referred 
to above, to all students, who may borrow from it and 
carry to their lodgings as many books as they please, on 
depositing a sum equal to their value, which is returned 
to them when the books are replaced. The library is 
supported by the matHculation fee, by 5/. paid by each 
professor on his election, and by a portion of the fees of 
graduates both In medicine and in arts. It was one of 
uie institutions that were entitled to a copy of every 
book entered In Stationers* Hall ; a right commuted 
for n certain fixed sum paid by government. The library 
ludl is 198 feet in length by 50 in width, and Is certainly 
one of tho largest and finest halls in the kingdom. 
There are various other subsidiary apartments. The 
theological faculty has a library, consisting of about 6,000 
vols. appropriated to the use of its own students. The 
college museum, which occupies two large and eleipint 
rooms, besides minor apartments, Is particularly rich in 
obi^s of natural history. 

The present universitv buildings, which arc on a very 
magnificent Icalc, were begun in 1789, the expense being 
. defrqred partly by public subscriptions, but chliny by 
repeated grants nrom government The strurture is 
quadrangtuar, 368 It. by 255, inclosing a court. A hand- 
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tome portico, inpported to maniTO Doric columni, | 
forms the chief entrance. This is to be surmounted bf a | 
buU^ the only thing that is now wanted to complete the | 

The celebrity of Edinburgh at a medical school hat 
of late depended materially on the schools of a number 
of private lecturers of eminence in tbeir separate depart- 
ments, particularly in medicine. They are generally 
members of the Itoyal College of Surgeons, and attend- 
ance on their courses of lectures is allowed by thi^ 
body to qualify for examination. I'hls college grants 
diplomas in surgery, but not in medicine ; so that a 
person may obtain the rank of surgeon. in Edinburgh 
without attending a single class in the university; a 
circumstance which, of late years, has tended to mmi- 
nish the attendance in the latter. A number of the 
lecturers, in 1839, united and formed themselves into 
a body called Queen's College. The lectures of tlits 
institution, as well as those duivered under the auspices 


that body. The Royal College of Surgeons, incorporated 
by charter, in 1778, haS recently built a Hall In Nicolson 
Street, which ranks amongst the finest specimens of 
architecture in the city. 

Tlte Royal College of Physicians was established so 
early as 1681 by a charter from Charles II. The number 
of its fellows, resident and non-resident, is alioiit 100. 
Their Hall is in Oeorge-strcct, a handsome edifice, of 
the Grecian style, built in 1776. 

The High School is at once the oldest and most cele- 
brated of all the Edinburgh schools ; and is surpassed 
but by few classical seminaries in the empire. It was 
instituted in l.'ilO, but having fallen into decay, was re- 
crectod in 1577. It now consists of a rector, and four 
other Greek and Latin masters, each of whom begins an 
elementary class yearly, and at the end of four years 
hands it over to the rector, under whom, generally during 
two additional years, the curriculum of study is com- 
pleted. The school also embraces teachers of writing, 
arithmetic, mathematics, and French. The present 
building, one of the greatest ornaments of the city, is 
situated on the S. slope of the Calton Hill ; it was 
opened in 1829, is composed of a central body and two 
wings, and cost 34,000/. The number of scholars has 
been (1820) as high as 968 ; but for some years past, the 
number has been rather under 400. This decline is 
not, however, ascribahle to any falling oflT in the reputa- 
tion of the school, but to the institution, in J824. of a 
moru aristocratlc.ll establishment of the same kind, 
calhid the Edinburgh Academy, conducted by a com- 
mittee of subscribers. Considering the excellence of the 
instruction, the fees charged at the High School arc very 
moderate, not exceeding in all 5/. a year ; the fees at the 
Acaticmy arc about twice as much. A Naval and Military 
Acadumy, instituted in 1826, embraces all the classes ne. 
rcssary for the two nrofossions from which Its title Is 
derived, as well as all the branches implied in a liberal 
education. The other more eminent schools, to which 
we can do no more than allude, are the Southern Aca- 
demy, situated in George-square, embracing not merely 
classical literature, but all the branches requisite in a 
commercial or general education ; Uie Hill-street Insti- 
tution in the >tew Town, of which a similar character 
may be given ; the Circus Place School, a seminary for 
English literature ; the I.adie8’ Institution for the 
Southern Districts; the Scottish Institution for the 
education of }'uung ladles (attendance upwards of 100, 
whose average age may be 16) ; Dr. Bolrs School (at- 
tendance 400); Lancastrian School (attendance 600); 
the Sessional School, supported by the Kirk Sessions 
of Edinburgh (attendance 300) ; Senool of Arts, or Me- 
chanics* Institute (attendance 450). 

The following table iEducalitm Inquiry^ ScoUamd^ Scr- 
$ion 1837, vol. xlvii.) shows the general state of edu- 
cation in Edinburgh, including the number of parochial 
and of non-parochial schools, and Che numboi of teachers 
and of scholars;— (See next col.) . i 

This table embraces all the pars, included under Edin- 
burgh, both civil and quoad sacra, as they stood in 1834. 
The number of par. schools was then b ; and of non- 
parochial, 302. Some of the returns are defective as to 
the number of scholars ; but they give, notwithstanding, 
an aggregate amount of 14,666, uiowlng tbat9| per cent, 
of the pop. of the capital of Scotland, exclusive of Leith, 
were being educated at the same time. But If we 
makft allowance for the defective returns, and take also 
into account the number of pupils, chiefly femmes, 
attending private boarding schools, and those whose 
education is strictly domestic, the probability is that the 
proportion will be 84 per cent, instead of 9| ; a larmr 
proportion than perhaps any other town of any consi- 
derable sixe can exhibit. These returns do not extend 
to pupils attending the School of Arts, or the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Association ; the object of which 
latter is to afford instruction by lectures to the middle 
classes after business hours, in winter. The attendance 



on tho one may be, as stated above, about 400 ; on the 
other, AW. Literary and scientific associations, wo may 
here mention, are common in Edinburgh, such as the 
Royal Society, the Astronomic.il Institution, the observ- 
atory attached to which on the Calton Hill is in the 
purest classical taste, the Society of Antiquaries, the Wer- 
nerian Society, the Royal Physical, the Royal Medical, 
tlie^ Cuvicrlan, the Pllnlan, the Speculative Societies. 
There are also various subscription libraries, some of 
them of great extent and value. 

Charitable institutions are so numerous in Edinburgh, 
that we can do little more than barely enumerate them. 
The most importent is George lleriot's Hospital, whose 
founder was goldsmith and jeweller to James VI. This 
noble structure, which is of quadr.*ingiilar form, with 
a court in the centre, and of Gothic architecture, from 
a plan of the celebrated Inigo JoneSjJs devoted to *' the 
maintenance and education of poor iatlierless boys, free- 
men's sons of tlie town of Edinburgh.” It was opened 
for tile reception of boys in 1659, when 30 were admitUvd. 
It now contains 180 ; but by a recent act of parliament, 
the governors of the hospital are empowered to erect 
schools from the surpluses of Income, throughout the 
town, for the gratuitous education primarily of freemen's 
sons ; but if circumstances admit, to be open to the 
children of poor parents generally. One such Ichool, 
containing 260 pupils, has been in Deration for two 
years ; and several others are about to ne opened, while 
still more are contemplated. The management of the 
charity is vested in the 18 city clergymen, and in the 
members of the town council ; total 51 . The revenue of 
the hospital is upwardaof 14,000/1 a year. The other cha- 
ritable institutions are George Watson’s Hospital, founded 
in 1741, containing 80 boys f John Watson's Hospital, 
founded in 1826, and containing 120 children, male and 
female; the Merchant Malden and the Trades' Malden 
Hospitals; the Orphan Hospital ; Gillespie’s Hospital, 
for the reception of old decayed men and women, and 
attached to it is a free-school, attended by about 160 

? oor children ; Trinity Hospital, founded by the widow of 
ames II. in 1461, for the benefit of "burgesses, their, 
wives, or children not married, nor under the age of 
^ years ;'* Cauvin's Hospital for the maintenance and 
education of the sons of poor teachers, and of poor but 
honest lUrmers ; the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Asylum for tho Blind; Magdalene Asylum; Lunatic 
Asylum ; House of Refuge ; Royal Infirmary, founded 
In 1736; Society for the relief of the destitute Sick; 
Lying-in Hospitals ; Dispensaries. In addition to these, 
and other less Important charities, three bequests havo 
recently been made for benevolent purposes. James 
Donaldson, printer, Edinburgh, who died In 1830, be- 
queathed 210,000/. for the endowment and erection of 
an hospital for the maintenance of 200 poor boys and 
girls. Sir William Fettes, who died in 1836, left tho 
greater part of his large fortune to form an endowment lor 
the maintenance, education, and outfit of young people 
whose parents have fallen into adverse circunistiuiccs. 
George Chalmers, plumber, who died in J83(i, bequeathed 
30,000/. for the erection and support of an hospital “ for 
the sick and hurt.” 

Courts qf law. — Edinburgh is distinguished by being 
the seat of the supreme courts of Scotland, or Colh^ge 
of Justice, founded by James V. in 1532. Of these, 
the principal is the Court of Session, or supreme civil 
court, which possesses in itself all those peculiar powers 
exercised in England by the Courts of Chancery, 
(Queen's Bench, Common Fleas, Admiralty, and others, 
being a court both of law and equity. The constitution 
of the court has undergone various modifications in its 
dififbrent departments, during the last 300 years. At 
present it consists of 13 judges, called lords, and soiia- 

* This par. onbracaa Htrlot'k Hoapltal, the Rehool of theeharily 
WATkliuiue, and the Model Infant School ; but Che number of aoho- 
lan not oiren In the return. Some of the iHher para. Include va- 
rlouf almllar Invtltutiont, but wUsthcr the retuma eompiiiie the 
children that attend thsccdoea not appear. 
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mtA lato the fint and Meond divlilonf : In the foraier 
ttete era' 6 lorda. In the letter 7. The two dlvleioni 
iSRQ ^ttaict fiourte, but they mey, end on Import- 
anh. qUMtIoiie do* tit in Judj^ent together. From the 
first division are detached 2 Judges, called Lords Or- 
dinafy»a]id from the second there ere token 3. Before 
one or other of these Ordinaries, all cases must be 
broujAt hi the first Instance ; but an appeal lies from 
their Jud^ent to that division before whose ordinary 
the case was primarily tried. Cases may be appealed 
from the Court of Session to the House of Lords, the 
decision of the latter being final. The court has a winter 
term of 4 months, and a summer term of 2 months. 
Trial ky jury in civil cases was introduced into Scotland, 
under a separate court, in 181G ; but in 1830 this tribunal 
merged in the court of session. In the same supreme 
court has been invested the jurisdiction of the Teind 
or Tithe Court, (the peculiar duty of which was to 
regulate the stipends of the clergy of the established 
church of Scotland), of the Commlssarv or Conslstorlal 
Court, and the Court of Exchequer. The High Court 
of Justiciary or supreme Criminal Court was instituted 
in 1672. It is composed of a president called the Lord 
Justice Clerk, and of other five Judges, who must, at the 
same time, be lords of session, but the crown may ap- 

S tnt any of the other lords to act should such a step be 
ought expedient. (Sge Scotland.; 

The edifice which, since the Union, has been the place 
of meeting of the College of Justice, was the parliament 
house of Scotland, from 1G40, the date of its erection, 
down to 1707, wheu the Union extinguished the separfde 
legislature of Scotland. The building is situated In tlte 
centre of the Old Town, being separated from the High 
Street by the cathedral of St. Giles. A small space call^ 
the ParUament Square Intervenes between it and that 
church. Nearly half the buildings which formed this 
square were burnt down in 1824 ; but both St. Giles and 
the Parliament HLuse escaped. A new front, though 
but little in harmony with the surrounding buildings, has 
been given to the latter, and great changes have been ef- 
fecteu in its interior in the course of the present century. 
There is in the court occupied by the second division an 
admirable statue by Itoubilllac, of Duncmi Forbes, of Cul- 
lodon, president of the Court of Session ; and in the court 
occupied by the first division is a statue of President 
Blair ; and in the outer house, where the lords ordinary 
sit, is a statue of Henry Dundas, Lord Melville : the 
lost two are by Chantrey, but they are poor and spirit- 
less compared with the masterly production of Boubil- 
liac. 

The faculty of advocates is an association of barristers 
(but not hicorporated), entitled to plead before the 
supreme or any other courts of record. The society of 
wnters to the signet is an,incorporatefl body, qualified 
to conduct cases, as agents, before the same courts, and 
enjoying the exclusive right of preparing such papers or 
warrants as are to receive the royal seal or signet, 
whence their designation. The solicitors before the su- 
preme courts form a body of attorneys incorporated in 
1797, but of inferior grade and dignity to the writers to 
the signet. Advocates’ first clerks may practise before 
the supreme courts by undergoing the usual examination, 
and paying certain foes. 

The legal practitioners, all ranks included, may be 
regarded os the most important class in Edinburgh. Pub* 
11c opinion Is, to a considerable extent, afibeted by their 
Influence : they form a very numerous body ; but while 
they have greatly increased in numbers during the last 
40 years, the business of the Court of Session, before 
whfch almost all of them exclusively practise, has un. 
dergone a remarkable diminution. The following table 
•hows the number of new cases enrolled for the first 
time in the Court of Session at several difibrent periods, 
with the numbers of advocates and agents, the latter em- 
bracing writers to the signet, and ml professional men 
entitled to practise before the supreme courts : 



It tbuf appears that while the number of cases annu- 
ally enrolled for the first time in the Court of Session Is 
nearly a half less than it was in 1798, the number of 
advbcates has almost doubled, and that of agents of all 
kinds has nearly trebled. As, however, the capital and 
1 ^. of the country have nearly doubled within the 
time specified, it is probable that conveyancing and 
such dopaitments of business have greatly increased, 
but nof nearly to the same extent as the number of law- 
yers. It Is oaring to the unprosperous state of the 
nrafesilon of the law in Edinburgh, and to the falling off 
In tha amount of studonU at university, that the 


stationary or declining state Of the city, and the conse- 
quent fall of house rents, must be Impute. * 

In immediate connection w.ith the parliament house 
are numerous qmrtments, some of them spacious and 
highly ornamented, fitted up for^the libraries belonging 
to the faculty of advocates, and the writers to the signet. 
The library of the former body was established in 1682. 
This collection, which exceeds 150,000 volumes, is by far 
the most extensive and valuable in Scotland, and is, in 
fact, a very noble national library. The library of the 
writers to the signet Is also large and very valuable. 

Places qf amusement — Among these may be specified 
the theatre, which is tolerably well attended ; the as- 
sembly rooms, ftc. The former, situated at the N. end 
of North Bridge-street, is a plain building externally, 
but is handsomely and conveniently fitted up. The as- 
sembly rooms in George-strect are large and elegant. 
Golf is a favourite game ; and curling and skating are 
very favourite amusements in winter, when the lochs *01 
Duddingstone and Lurhend happen to be frozen over. 

iHani^ariurcs.— .Edinburgh can scarcely be regarded 
as a manufacturing town. The brewing of ale has for up. 
wards of two centuries been established in Edinburgh ; 
and without referring to the breweries in the vicinity, the 
number at present in operation in the city is 28 ; the num- 
ber of persons employed, exclusive of masters, abouC GOO; 
and the produce 193,100 barrels ayear. There are only two 
distilleries of whiskey immediately connected with Edin- 
burgh ; Lochrin, which employs 236 men, and annualty 
produces 740,000 gallons of spirits ; and IJunbury. which 
employs lOG men, and produces 666,000 gallons yearly. 
There are 16 coach-making establishments in Edinburgh, 
which employ about BOO hands. Figured shawls, in 
imitation of those of Cashmere, were first successfully 
made at Edinburgh, where they are still produced in 
great perfection. This took place about 180.5, and the 
honour of it belongs to a Miss Bowie, who. with her fatlier, 
had been for a number of years engaged in the gold lace 
manufacture, and who then ** attempted to make square 
shawls of the most simple patterns, in imitation ol the 
Cashmere, by means of the sewing needle, frinn a fabric 
made of silk, spun from the waste made in reeling llie 
finest Italian silk. This plan was tedious and expensive, 
and in effect fell short of the originals.*’ (/A.) But how 
clumsy soever, this was the origin of a manufacture now 
of great importance. The invention of the .lacquard 
loom gave for a time the superiority in shawl-making to 
our French neighbours. But a knowledge of the inven- 
tion having reached this country, produced a reaction 
ill favour of the Scotch manufacture; and wliilc tliis 
business was being cultivated with greater nr h'ss sue- 
cess in France, it established itself at Norwich, and at 
Paisley and Glasgow. Edinburgh, from the conimence- 
ment of this manufacture, h.is taken the lead in most of 
the improvements connected witli it, always producing 
the best goods of the kind : but from the circuinst.mce of 
labour of various kinds being lower in Paisley and (iLas- 
gow, the manufacture has mostly been transferred to 
those places. At one time there were about 1 ,f)00 hands 
employed in Edinburgh in this manufacture ; now (184(i) 
it scarcely gives work to 100.” (JCncyc. Briiannica, art. 
Shawls.) 

Literature has long been not only the principal glory 
of Edinburgh, but lias also afforded a principal source of 
employment to the population. The great works of 
Hume, Eobertson, and Smith, w'ere nut indeed printed 
or published in Edinburgh ; but from their cera the city 
began to attain to great distinction in the literary worUf, 
and several valuable works soon after began to issue 
from her press. The publication of the Edinburgh 
Review, whic'h commenced in 1802, added greatly to tlic 
celebrity of Edinburgh as a litcr.ary mart, which was not 
long after still farther extended by the apiieuruncc of the 
earlier productions of Sir Walter Scott. Since then a 
a vast number of works of the iiighest eminence, in almost 
every department of literature, philosophy, and scienci’, 
have appeared at Edinburgh ; and it is not gblng too far to 
say, that her press has contributed ten times more to the 
instruction, the amusement, and the glory of the country, 
than .all the other presses of the kingdom put together, 
that of the metro|»olls only excepted. In this respect, 
indeed, Edinburgh need not fear a competition with any 
<dty, either of ancient or modern times. Her press pre- 
sents at this moment no symptoms of decay ; and besides 
the Edinburgh Review, and other standard works, It 
fbrnlshes two widely circulated morthly magazines, a 
journal (Chambers’), the best by far, and the most ex- 
tensively read, of the class of cheap publications ; and 18 
newspapers, 2 of which appear three times a week, 3 twice 
a week, and the others weekly. There are now (1840) 
in Edinburgh 5.5 printing ofliccs, employing from 9.50 to 
1 J)00 workmen, exclusive of roasters. The number of 

E eraons, men and women, young and old, to whom the 
usiness of bookbindinggives direct employmeiK, is 518, 
exclusive of masters. Tben, with regard to tne book- 
soling department, the following contains a minute 
synopsis: — 
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employ no clerks ; that there are 47 separate oooksellers, 
of whom 17 employ clerks, and 30 not : and thdt there 
are 14 booksellers on a small scale, who have neither 
clerk, apprentice, warehouseman, nor porter : the total 
number of persons to whom the bookselling business 
gives employment being 318, and allowing for the co- 
partnery houses about 350. Most, or all of these book- 
sellers, deal in statloneiT^ but there are, besides, 18 
stationers, properly so called, who employ about 80 Indi- 
viduals. 

The linbn manufacture, both as respects the coarser 
and finer (labrics, long flourished In Kdinburgli. ** The 
number of looms,** says Amot, ** employed in Edinburgh 
in the linen trade is extremely fluctuating ; the largest 
number that has been known is about 1,.500 : at present 
(1779) it is supposed there are upwards of 800. This 
dty niu long been famous for making the finest damask 
table linen, and linen in the Dutch manner, equal to any 
that comes firom Holland.*' {Hitt. p.46l.) But so tho- 
roughly has the linen trade disappeared, that there are 
not at this moment SO looms employed in the city. Dun- 
fermline and Dundee have become the chief seats of the 
manu^ture, the former devoting itself chiefly to damask 
and diaper, the latter to Osnaburghs and the coarser 
fabrics. 

The first of the Scotch banks, the Bank of Scotland, 
was established in Edinburgh in 1095. The ofilce 
now occupied by this bank, was erected in the course of 
the present century ; it Is situated in the street leading 
from the High Street to the S. end of the Mound, and is 
a large handsome edifice, oconpying a conroicuous place 
among the public buildings of the city, llie next bank 
instituted in the city was the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, in 1727; the third, the British Linen Company, 
was set on foot, in 1746. There are now eleven 
banks in the town (of which four are branch banks), 
which, with a single excejition, are all jolnUstock esta- 
blishments, with wide constituencies ; they have in ge- 
neral large capitals, and vast sums in deiiosit. They 
are, with the exception In question, all banks of issue. 
Ten years ago there wore seven private banks in Edin- 
burgh, but now only the one just referred to. (For an 
account of the Scotch system of banking, tee Scotlano.) 
A savings* bank was established in April, 1836. Its 
deposits amounted, on 7th Feb. 1840, to 183,010/. 9s. 4d . ; i 
the number of its depositors being, at the same time, 
18,410. 


town, 

Clyde 

water communication between the Scottish capital and 
Glasgow and the W. of Scotland. The course of the 
Union Canal is 311 m., its depth 5 ft., its width at the 
surface 40 ft., and at the bottom 20 ft. An act was ob- 
tained in 1839 for the construction of a railway between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; and it is supposed the work 
will bo completed In 1842. Tlie length of the line is 46 m. 
A railway Is now being made between Edinburgh and 
Newhaven, a distance of 2 m. Edinburgh is connected 
with the coal district, S. of the town, by the Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith railroad, which has branches to Leith, 
Porlo-bello, and Fisher-row, in all 15 m. It wasnpened 
In 1882. 

For a lengthened period, Edinburgh was very Indlf. 
ferently supplied with water. There are no springs of 
any ImMrtance within the city ; the water required fbr 
its consumpdon belM conveyed In pipes ftom a am- 
siderable dttanoo. The first of thete pipos wm laid in 
1681 ; and additions were made to It m 1722, 1787, and 
1790. StIU, however, the supply, owing to the increase 
of popnlatfon, was very defective, and It became neces- 
saiT to take more efllldent measures for Increasing its 
gummy. In this view a joint-stock company was esta- 
blished by act of parliament in 1819, which hu conveyed 
into the town the water of the Crawly and Glencorse 
springs, about 7 m. S.W. from the aty. The works 
that have been cmistructed to efltet this objwt we on 
a pe«i« of great magnificence, and do honour alike to the 
Skill of the engineer, Mr. Jardine, and the public spirit 
of the company. The whole cost of this great work 
amounted to nearly 20O,00iM. ; but the city has now the 
inesi^able advantage of an abundant supply of the most 
excellent water. The cost is decayed by a water rate 
charged on all property. , 

Btunburgh is extremely well lighted with gas; and 


thb pavement of the 
e^ebrated for its 


paving Is found in the i 
leading I 


mate^rt^ 

^ „ _ nthpod. Some of the 

[eadii^ streets are now m acadamised. 

Adnantagies and Disadvantages of Edinburgh 
as a Place qf Residence, — As a pflace of re- 
sidence for persons in the upper ranks, to 


tages than anv other city perhaps in the em- 
pire. Not being to any great extent a seat of 
trade or manufacture, there is neither that eager 
and restless pursuit of gain, nor that occasional 
emtentation and misuse of new riches, which have 
a tendency to lower the tone of society in such 
places, and to make them, for the most part, 
uncomfortable for the habitation of those who 
take no slmre in the prevailing occupations; 
while there is still such an assemblage of edu-, 
cated persons in easy circumstances, as to consti- 
tute a society, at once unusually intelligent, and 
reasonably polite, llie upper classes of this so- 
ciety consist chiefly of the most distinguished 
members of the legal and other learned profes- 
sions; a veiy unusual proportion of accomplished 
artists, engineers, and men of science, with a cer- 
tain admixture of landed proprietors, or other 
persons of independent fortune, who have come 
with their families for the purooses of education 
or amusement, which may bom be here found of 
better quality, and at easibr rates, than in most 
other places. At the High School, and the 
New Academy in particular, every thing that is 
taught at the great public schools of England • 
may be as perfectly acquired' at an infinitely less 
expense, and with less hazard, in many respects, 
to the moral habits of the pupils; being all day- 
schools only, and the lads continuing therefore 
to reside in the bosom of their own ^lilies, or 
in others into which they have been individually 
adopted, and never collected promiscuously in 
large boarding-houses. I'here are also excellent 
teachers for all the modern languages, music, 
drawing (for which last there are also two pub- 
lic aca&mics), dancing, fencing, and other ac- 
complishments on far more moderate tenns than 
in the metropolis. 

There is a regular theatre royal, and other in- 
ferior dramatic establishments ; an annual exhi- 
bition of ))aintiiig and sculpture, by native artists ; 
out of which there have been purchases made 
(chiefly by means of a very extensive association) 
to the amount of more than 3,0001. for, each of 
the last five years ; frequent professional con- 
certs, very numerously attended ; and, besides 
public assemblies a great deal of dancing and 
music in private houses for about half the year. 

There are no regular residents of great for- 
tune ; and the style of living is pitch^, there- 
fore, on a comparatively m^erate scale of ex- 
pense. I'here probably are not four or five 
families that spend so much as 4,(XX)/. a year; 
and for half that sum an establishment may be 
maintained (with good management) on the 
highest level of the place. There probably are 
not more than 150 private carriages kept, ex- 
clusive of cabs or flics. Ilut, from the shortness 
of the distances, and old frugal habits, this is by 
no means considered as so indispensable to a 
complete establishment, as in many societies of 
no higher pretensions. These remarks are ap- 
plicable, of course, only to those who may wish 
to live and receive cpnmny on the best and 
handsomest footing. Much comfort and re- 
spectability may no doubt be obtained on far 
inferior incomes ; nor is there any place perhaps 
in the kingdoin, where individuals enjoying any 
3 13 
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reputfttion, or possening any accomplihhment or 
social recommendation, may find access to the 
beit i^mpany with less necessity of expense. 
PersoDS engaged in literary undertakings have 
facilHies for staining loans of books from the 
great public libraries already mentioned, that are 
wholly unknown in London. 


Ordinary provisions or at least fish, poultry.wpendence stalks frowningly across the path of 

and vegetables, and in a more particular man- ’ ** ' 

ner fud, the keep of horses, and nouse rents, are 
very greatly lower than in London : but bread,' 
wine, groceries, servants* wages, ordinary cloth- 
ing, and household furniture, are nearly the 
same. There are very good coach-building esta- 
blishments, and on an extensive scale ; ' from 
which very substantial articles are furnished very 
much under the London prices. 

There is nothing to be called gaming now in 
Edinburgh society ; a good deal of literary and 
political conversation; much dining out, with 
excellent wines, still perhaps too liberally par- 


taken of^ and rather more than the London 
opportunities for love-making, with quite as few 
rash or unsuitable marriages. Party politics run 
higher, perhaps, and are more bitterly asserted, 
than in the larger society of the metropolis, and 
to an extent which still interferes too much 
with the natural operation of social affinities; 
though less, certainly, than during the first 
heats and panics ^of the French revolution. 
The Episcopal chapels are very well attended, 
and chiefly by the higher classes. The clergy 
of the f Presbyterian^ establishment go less 
than in former times into general society ; and 
are mostly occupied in the zealous and merito- 
rious exercise of their sacred duties : though, un- 
doubtedly, some religious acrimony and uncha- 
rity may be occasionally found to disturb the 
harmoiw of societies wHich would be otherwise 
delightnil. There is a greater turn for read- 
ing, and even for scientific study, among* the 
middling and lower orders, than in any other 
place of the same extent in the empire; and 
more lectures and subscription libraries for their 
use, and mostly maintained entirely by their con- 
tributions. It cannot be dciyed, however, that, 
in consequence of causes that will be afterwards 
noticed, the condition and habits of the poorer 
part of the population have been lowered, and 
that local misery and destitution prevail to an 
extent which seems to call on the justice as well 
as the feelings of the community for some ef- 
fectual relief. ^ 

Edinburgh fs also to be considered as a gar- 
rison town; having generally a foot regiment 
quartered in the castle, and a regiment, or part 
of a regiment of horse, in the cavalry barracks 
at Fiershill; besides a station of ordnance or 
engineers at Leith fort; establishments which, 
together with the habitual residence of the com- 
mander of the forces in Scotland, and his suite, 
tend, in some degree, to diversify and enliven 
its TCneral society. 

The only other ^placed within the realm which 
can be named in competition as places of resi- 
dence, are Bath and Dublin; but Edinburgh 
seems entitled to the preference over either: 
Bath is still but a great watering-place, ^with 
little of a settled population, and far less original 
intellectual activity. Nobody will imagine that 
the Edinburgh Review, or Blackwood’s Maga- 
tine, could have originated or been supported in 
that great resort of gouty canons and card- 
J^ying dowagers. As to Dublin, again, few 
Bntisn families, it is thought, have ever taken 
up a voluntary residence in any part of the sister 
island*; dnd Dublin would scarcely appear the 


most attractive part The extremes of fortune and 
of party are too much blended there. The pomp 
of the vice-regal court contrasts painfully with 
the squalid misery of the poorer quarters ; and 
the bitter Orangeism of its corporation and uni- 
versity, with the fiery and turbulent zeal of the 
Catholic body : white the ghost of recent inde- 


the avatar of impossible repeal. 

The Scotch metropolis had long the unenviable repu- 
tation ol being one of the dirtiest towns in Europe; and 
though vast improrements have been effected in tliis 
respect, the reproach is not yet completely obviated. 
The dirtiness of tlic Old Town seems to have been mainly 
attributable to the crowded state and height of the 
buildings, and to the want of water. Those circum- 
stances hindered the formation of water-closets, and of 
common sewers ; and down to the commencement of the 
American war there was probably not a dozen of the 
former, and certainly not one of the latter. In the city. 
Both are now universal in tlie New Town, but they are 
still wanting in very many parts of the Old 'i’nwn ; and 
notwithstanding the’ regulations laid down and enforced 
as to the casting of filth on the streets, they can never, 
under tlie circumstances, be perfectly clean. In very 
many, too, of the stories (flats) or houses, especially 
those- in the narrow closes or wynds on each side tlie 
High Street, there is no supply of water, save what 
is obtained from the public pumps in tlie vicinity ; and 
this circumstance, combined with the want of vcntl- 
Lation, and with the poverty and usually crowded state 
of the inmates, render them tiic aliude of filth, misery, 
and disease, to an extent that would not easily be be- 
lieved. 

None but burgesses were till lately entitled to carry on 
any trade or manufacture within the royalty. But we are 
not awurc that tliere now exists any sucli prohibition or 
exclusion. None, however, but burgesses or their children 
have a claim on the charity of the Trinity Hospital, and 
none but the sons of burgesses are entitled to admission 
to Hcriot’s Hospital. I'liere are eight incorporated crafts 
within the burgh — hammer-men, tailors, wrights, bakers, 
shoemakers, weavers, fleshers, and barbers — all nomi- 
nally enjoying exclusive privileges, and all possessed of 
funds aptwopriated to the support of decayed members 
and the widows of members. 

Being situated near the sea in a rich well-cultivated 
country, the markets of Edinburgh are extremely well 
supplitMl with all sorts of provisions at a reasonable 
rate. Fish, in particular, is both abundant and clieap. 
Coal, which is the only fuel, is brought from near Dal- 
keith, by railway, on the one hand, and from near Lin- 
lithgow, by canal, on the other: it is not so good as 
that used in London, but costs less than lialf the price. 

Notwithstanding its picturesque beauty, the situation 
of Edinburgh lias sevi'ml very considerable disadvan- 
tages. Owing to the unevenness of the ground on wliich 
it is built, a large expense has had to be incurred In ttic 
formation of bridges and roads between the different 
parts of the city, and in the lower parts of many of the 
houses. The town is also Very much exposed ; and is 
probably more subject to violent gusts of wind tb.m any 
other great city in the empire. The E. winds in April, 
May, and June are unusually piercing, and not unfre- 
qucntly bring with them thick fogs : owing to the diffi- 
culty of watering the streets they are often Infested witli 
dust BO as to be extremely unpleasant. But, on the 
other hand, the views from the Calton Hill and the 
Castle, embracing, as they do, the Frith of Forth, the 
opposite shores of Fife, and a vast extent of fine country 
bounded by distant mountains, are of almost unrivalled 
beauty and variety. No where else, perhaps, can such 
varied and extensive prospects be commanded within 
the precincts of a large city. 

.Condition of the Poor^ Rate qf MurlalitUt Ac.— The 
condition of the lower classes in Edinburgh has been pro. 
gressively declining for several years past, and is, at 
this moment, exceedingly depressed, we have already 
glanced at the sudden stoppage of the building specula- 
tions, and other circumstances that have conspired to 
produce this state of things. We may here add, that 
during the period that the Union Canal was being exca- 
vated, a great number of Irish labourers were employed 
upon it, many of whom settled in Edinburgh ; and hav- 
big since received large accessions from Ireland, now 
form a colony of several thousands, iajuring the Scotch 
labourers by their competition, and far more by the 
pernicious example of their low estimate of what is ne- 
oesMry for comfortable subsistence. In consequence ot 
these and other concurring causes, the pauper pop. ot 
Edinburgh has become very considerable, and is, Ite are 
sorry to say, subjected to extreme suffering. 

Toe poor here, as in most other Scotch towns, are 
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imrtly supported by assessmenu, partly by coUoctUma 
at the church doors, and other ▼oliintary coiitrlbutlons, 
and partly by the Interest of money In mortmain. At an 
average nr the three years ending with 1837, the perma- 
nent paupers on the roll amounted to 2,01 1, the lunatics 
to 140, and the occasional poor to 642, making an aggre- 
gate of 3,?>93 individuals. The total sum collected, at an 
average of the same three years, for the relief of the 
poor, including the expense of management, amounted 
to 17,674/. a year, of which 14,030/. were raised by assess- 
ment. {Report qf Committee i^Assemblff on the Poor^ 
1839, p. 2.) But there is, and has long been on the part 
of the magistrates and parochial authorities of this and 
most Scotch towns, a great disinclination to admit the 
claims of paupers for relief, and a strong determination 
to confine the allowances, when granted, within the nar- 
rowest possible limits. We shall elsewhere state the rea- 
sons (erroneous, as we believe) that have led to this prac- 
tice {see Scotland); but, {n consequence of their opera- 
tion, many persons in Kdinburgh to whom relief should 
be extended, have been excluded from the poor’s ro//, and 
the provision made for the others has been most Inade- 
mmte. These conclusions have hetm fully established by 
Dr. A11.4on, in his important tract on the Mam^ment 
of the Poor in Scotland.” Edinburgh, 1840. The au- 
thentic information given in this tniot as to the state of 
the pauper pop. of Edinburgh, is quite aiipalliug. Owing 
to the inadequate supply and baa quality of their food, 
and the crowded and intolerably filthy state of tlicir lodg- 
ings, the lanes and clnses of the Old Town are hardly ever 
free from malignant fever ; and the mortality is, in con- 
sequence, unusually great It Is most probable, as al • 
ready stated, that the pop. of Edinburgh has been about 
stationary since 1831 ; and in tiiat year the pop. of the 
city and St. Cuthbcrc's par., excluding the Canongate, 
amounted to 136,100 : now it appears that the burials in 
these districts in the year ending May 1838, amounted to 
4,8.16 ; showing, supposing the pop. to lie stationary, the 
mortality to bo as high as 1 in 28 ; but in the city itself, 
W'ith a pop. of .1.1,218, the mortality during the same 
5 'ear seems to have been as high as 1 in 21, or 1 in 22, — 
a tremendous mortality for a town in a healthy situation, 
without manufactures, and consequently but little ex- 
t>osod to fluctuations of employment, and not subject at 
the time to the ravages of cholera, or of any other i>ecu- 
liarly destructive disease. Such a state of things calls 
for the prompt and vigorous interference of tlie city au- 
thoiitie.s and of the government ; and no time should be 
lost in making a more julcquate provision for the ne- 
<'cssitle8 of the pour, and in enforcing regulations as 
to cleanliness. 

It is usual to .ascribe a great deal of this misery to 
the prevalence of habits of intern |>erance ; but we believe 
tti It drain-drinking is a consequence more than a cause 
of poverty — that it is resorted to as an antidote to 
d''spair, and as a means of eflecting a temporary cscntie 
from misery and wretchedness. Besides, ft is not true 
tlmt drinking has increased ; on the contrary. It has 
materially diminished. It is no doubt greatly to be 
wished that it were decidedly less prevalent ; but It Is 
not the source of a tenth part of the misery and desti- 
tution met with In this and other great towns. 

Before the passing of the Reform Bill.ln 1832, the town- 
council of Edinburgh, which consisted of 33 members, 
may be said to have been self-elected. With the exception 
of G, who were returned by certain incorpor.'ited trades, 
the council for the time being hod the exclusive right of 
nominating their successors, the public having no voice 
or right to interfere in the matter. Tne town-council 
thus elected possessed the exclusive right of choosing a 
represiutatlve in parliament for the city. Owing to Uie 
unpopularity that necessarily attached to this self-elected 
and irresponsible body, the passing of the Reform Bill 
was no where more strenuously insisted upon, or re- 
ceived, when framed into a law, with more sincere re- 
joicing. than in Edinburgh. By this bill 2 representatives 
wore given to the city. The first election of members 
of parliament under that act took place on the 21st 
Dec. 1832; and never, perhaps, was so great a con- 
course of people collected In the streets of Edinburgh, 
'llie members chosen on this occasion were Fruids 
Jeffrey, Esq. (now a lord of session), one of the mcMt 
distinguished citizens of whom Edinburgh has had to 
boost In recent times, and the Hon. Jamca Abercromby, 
now I^rd Dunfermline. In 1840 the registered voters 
were 5,19.1. Under the Municipal Reform Act, Edin- 
burgh is divided Into 5 wards, and is governed by a 
lord provost, 4 bailies, or aldermen, and 28 counsellors. 
MunidiMd conitltuem^ in 1840, 3,059. 

Owing partly to the large amount of the debts Incurred 
ou account of the excavation of docks at Leith and other 
Improvementi, and to the waste of the public money that 
prevail under the old Irresponsible system of municipal 
gover^ent, the aflbirs of the city of Edinburgh were 
recently Involved In the greatest embarrassment ; and it 
seemed as ifarulnoua bankruptcy would inevitably take 
place. Luckily, however, au arrangement has been ef- 


fected under the auspices of government, which has ob- 
viated this threatened calamity. The creditors have 
surrendered a portion (26 tter cent.) of their chiims, and 
provision has been made for payment of the remainder. 
The corporation revenue amounted in 1834, to 27,321/. 

The origin of Edinburgh is Involved In obscurity. So 
early as the beginning o( the 7th ceutuiy it had obtained 
the name of Edwincsburgh, derived, It is supposed, from 
> Edwin, a prince of Nortlmmbcrland, who overran a great 
part of the S. of Scotland. In the year 1128, it is billed 
by David 1. his burgh of Edinburgh ; whence we infer 
that it was then a royal burgh. It was not a walled 
h>wn, as previously stated, till the middle of the 16th 
century. James I v. cncourageti the erection of its first 
printing press, in the beginniug of the IGth century ; but 
It was not till the succe^ing reign that it was recognised 
as the undoubted capital of Scotland. From this time 
its history merges iu that of the kingdom. It was con- 
verted to the Protestant faith at au early period of the 
Reformation ; and the great bulk of its Innab., in suc- 
cessive ages, and under various forms of persecutinn, 
adopted the Calvinistic creed, and adliered rigidly to the 
Presbyterian form of worship. John Knox was, for some 
time, minister of Edinburgh ; and tlio house which ho 
inhabited (at the Netherbow, near the R. extremity of 
the High Street) is still standing, and is regarded with no 
ordinary degree of reverence. During the ascendancy 
ufEpiscopacy (1633), in the reign of ('harles I., Edinburgh 
was made a bishop’s see : but on Presbytery obtaining 
the supremacy, in 1638, the Episcopal form of worship 
was superseded till the Restoration, in 1660 ; from which 
latter date it continued to be tlie established church till 
the Revolution in 16S8, when Presbytery finally got the 
ascondanqy. The union of the kingdoms excited great 
tumults in Edinburgh,, with the view of intimldiiklng 
those mcnil>ers of the Scotch parliament who were 
favourable to the obnoxious measure. Tlie act, however, 
was eventually passed (Ist May, 1707) without bloodshed. 
In the rebellion of 17M, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the Jacobites to surprise the castle. In the sub- 
sei]uent ri>iiig of 17-15, the rebels got possession of the 
city, a parly of tlie Highlanders h.avlug secured the, 
Netherbow Port ; and they remained masters of the town 
from the Mth Sept, to tlie 3Ist Oct. But finding it 
lm]N)Bsible to reduce the castle, they abandoned the 
city, and proceeded on their march to England. 

Id 1736, a remarkable oi;currcnce took place In Edin- 
burgh, known by the name of the Porteous mob. The 
circumsUnces were thestc : — On the ]4tii of April, at the 
execution of a smuggler of the name of 1^'Ilson, a dis- 
turbance arose*, and the cxci'utioner and city guard were 
assail**!! by the pniudaee. John Porteous, the captain of, 
the guard, having ordered his men to lire on the crowd, 
6 peu}ile w**re killed and 11 wounded. Porteous, having 
been tried for the offi'nee liofore tiie high court of JoitL 
clary, was cundeinnud to death, but was reprieved by the 
crown, llesulvcd, however, tliat he should not thUa 
escatie the fate which tliey thouglit he merited, the meb, 
on the evening of the day previously to that on which he 
was to have betrn executed, broke into the gaol In which 
be was confined, and, having dragged him out, led him 
to the usual phice of execution, and there hanged him by 
tereh-llght on a dyer’s pole. It being supposed that the 
municipal untlinrltiea had neglected their duty on this 
occasion, the city was ordered to pay a fine of 3,000/. 
sterling to the widow of Porteous ; and what is remark- 
able, though a reward wtis offered for the discovery of 
the perpetrators, they never were discovered ; and their 
names continue to be unknown. 

Few events worthy of notice have since occurred in 
the annals of Edinlni- gh. On the 2d of February, 1779, 
during the parliamcntaiy discussions on the subject of 
the Catholic claims an infuriated mob burnt one Catholic 
chapel, and plundered another. Soon alter the breaking 
out of the French revolution, a number of the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh, sympathising with the principles 
which then prevailed In France, formed tliemselvcs 
Into societies for obtainiiig |jarllamentary jreform, and 
similar political objects. The proceedings of these asso. 
ciations, the members of whicli styled themselves ** the 
friends of the people,” were sometimes, perhaps, nei- 
ther very wise nor constitutional. At length they at- 
tracted the notice of government; and the servility 
of thejudges, and the wretched state of jury trial in 
Scotlmd at the time (see on/e, p. 463.), affbrdra a ready 
means of inflicting on them the utmost penalty of the 
law. One of the prosecuted imrties, named Watt, was 
beheaded for sedition ; and Muir, Sklrving, and others, 
were transported. The only other important event con- 
nected with the annals of Edinburgh was the visit of 
George IV., In 1822, being the first soverehm who had 
entered Edinburgh since the year I66a His Mfitesiy 
lauded at Leith on the 16th August, and emtiarked for 
England at Port Edgar, 9 m. W. of Edinburgh, after a 
visit at Hopetoun House. (See MaitlamtTs 
burgh,{ol 1753 ; AmoCs Hist. qfiidfofoffyA. edition 1018; 
Stark^s Picture qf Edinburgh i Stevens(m*s Anuais qf 
3 IS 2 
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EcMhivA ; Cratiffiirdri Bitt, t^tke VtUntertilu qfBdin- 
tmnAi Creeek*i FiglUve Fieeet t Chamber? Gm, qf 
OoN&Ml, md TratUtkms qf Edinburgh ; Chahnera* Cole- 
dmtai PemuiuU^a Tour, ^e.) ,, 

BGgR (Boh. ^6), a town of Bohemia, ranking third 
la that klnidoin, near iti W. ftontler, clrc. Elto^, on a 
rock on the Eger, 94 m. W. Prague; lat. WOft'N .long. 120 
Sr IIP' B. Pop. (1894) 9,880. It waa formerly an ImportMt 
fn^ii ; but its walla are now almoat deatroy^, Md ita 
ditchea gradually filling up. It containa aome handaome 
tmllfUnga, Incluaive of a fine par. church and town-hall. 
In the centre of the town la a large market-place, at the E. 
end of which ia the Burgomaater^a houae; in a bed-room 
of which, Wallenatein waa aaaaaainated in 1694. In an 
angle of the fortifleationa overhanging the river, atand 
the ruina of the imperial caatle, containing an ancient 
aqiiare tower built of black lava, auppoacd by aome to 
have been conatructed in the time of the HoiAana, a ain- 
eular double chapel, and the hall in which the jirlncipal 
nrienda of 'Wallenatein wore treacheroualy put to death at 
the aame time with their maater. EMr haa a gymnaaium, 
2 conventa, a high achool, a achool for the children of 
■oldiera, *i hoapltala, an orphan asylum, 3 workhouaea, a 
foundation for 12 old men. and manufacturca of chintz 
and cotton fabrica, wool, hata, soap, &c. {Berghauas 
Oeaterreiachen Encyc.) 

BGHAM, a par. and village of England, in the N. part 
of the CO. of Surrey, hund. Godley, contiguous to the 
Thames. Area of par., 7,440 acres. Pop. 4,203, of which 
the village may have nearly a half. The latter, situated 
near the Thames, 18 m. W. I.iondon, is connected with 
Staines on the other side of the river by an iron bridge, 
erected in 1807. The church, though of mean appear- 
^ ance, la ancipnt, and contains some curious monuments. 
There are 2 almahouaes, one for 6 poor women, and one 
for 6 poor men and aa many women. N. from Egharo, 
between the village imd the Thames, is llimnyinede, 
flunoua in English hlsrory foom its being the scene of the 
conferences between King John and the barons, that led 
to the signing of Magna Charta by the king, in 1215. In 
this parish is Cooper's Hill, which commands a fine 
prosp^, and is the subject of the well-known descriptive 
poem of the aame name, by Sir John Denham. 

EGIMA or ENGlA (an.iilgfoa), an Island of Greece, in 
the centre of the gulph to which It gives name (Saront’cua 
Sinua), 16 m. 8. by W. Athens, 34 m. E. by S. Corinth, 
and 6 m. from the nearest point of the promontory of 
Methana. It is about 8 m. from E. to W. and 8 from N. 
to S. : surfece diversified with hills and valleys; in the N. 
part of the island there arc rocks of lavji. Soil rocky and 
of a light colour. The low and cultivated grounds arc 
however fertile, and produce good crops of corn, with 
wine, cotton, olives, figs, almonds, and other fruits. The 
hilly and uncultivated portions are deficient in water, 
md are covered with pines, small cypresses, junipers, &c. 
The red-legged partridge is very abundant. The |)op. 
may, perhaps, amount to from 6,000 to 6,000 : during the 
revolution, it was much greater, the island having been 
then resorted to by crowds of emigrants from the join- 
ing continent and islands, but since the po.ice these have 
mostly returned homo. The inhab., who are industrious, 
carry on a considerable trade. The port, and principal 
town, called Eglna, or Engia, la on the W. side of the 
Island, near the extensive ruins of the ancient city of the 
aame name. There are from 15 to 1 8 fathoms of water in 
the roadstead, on a tough clay ground. There is another 
and smaller town in the N. part of the island. 

Though so unimportant in modern times, in antiquity 
Bgina was early celebrated fur its wealth and population. 
Its position is very fevourable for commercial pursuits ; 
md It was Indebted for ita greatness to the seal and suc- 
cess with which It carried them on. At one period its 
uval power was superior even to that of Athens ; and it 
sent 90 ships to the battle of Salamis, to whom the prize 
of valour was accorded by the suffrages of the Greeks. 
But the proximity of Egina to the Piraeus awakened the 
jealousy, md provoked the vindictive hostility of tlm 
Athenlms, who, having defeated the Eglnetans and 
Caken their city, treated them with the utmost severity— 
Buria ettam Athenienaeat qui aeiveruni ut JEginelia^ qui 
ataaae valebanit potUcea praciderentur : hoc vfautn eat 
utUci nfoefo aiBffis imminebatjpnmter propinquHaiem. 
Egina Pineua. iCie, De Qfflc. lib. ill. $ 11 .) After various 
vicissitudes, Bgina was restored to a nominal Independence 

g ’ Augustus ; since which period it has usually followed 
e fonuBOS of the adjacent country of Greece. 

Thu lemple of Jupiter Pmhellenius in the N.E. part 
of Hsl Mand, is among the moat Interesting of the 
Gredm ruins. The hill on which it stands, though of 
w> great height, commands the greater part of the IslsyDd, 
the whole coast of Attica, with the city of Athens, part 
of Peloponnesus, and several of the Islands in the gidph. 
It is built on a platform, supported on all sides by terrace 


Ijpwasured at the base of the columns, iqr 46 in bremth. 
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Originally It had 36 columns, exclusive of those in the 
eetta. of which 26 were standing when it was examined 
by Mr. Dodwell. The greater number of the statues 
that occupied the tympanum of the pediment, were dug 
up in 1811 ; and having been carried off, were purchased 
by the present king of Bavaria for 10,000 sequins, and 
are now in the museum at Munich. They are in the 
peculiar style of sculpture called Eglnetan, md are 
amongst the most interesting relics that have ever been 
conveyed from Greece. ( Chandler's GreeeCy caps. 3 and 
4. ; DodweWa Greece, i. 558—574.) 

EGYPT (the Mizraim of the Hebrews, and 
JLtyuwres of the Greeks), a couiitiy on both banks 
of the Nile, occupying the N.E. angle of the 
African continent; one of the earliest seats of art, 
science, and literature, and famous alike for the 
historical events of which it has been the theatre, 
its magnificent monuments, and physical cba<> 
racier. 

Boundaries, Extent, grr.— There have been very dis- 
cordant statements as to the boundaries of this famous 
country. There cannot of course be any doubt as to its 
N. limit, which is formed by the Mediterranean ; and it 
seems to have been generally agreed from a very remote 
period that its S. limit should be fixed at Syene, or ratlvrr 
at PhilK, in lat. 24^’ 3' 45'' N. But the difficult point is 
to determine its breadth. From Philm to near Cairo, 
the Nile in roost parts flows through a narrow valley, 
bounded on either side by a ridge of hills, or Inferior 
mountains : at Cairo these ridges diverge, ^,hat on the 
E. to Suez, and that on the w. in a N.'W. diret'tion to 
the kledlterranean. Some authors identify Egypt with 
the tract lying between the mountain chains now referred 
to ; while others, r^arding the Nile as the source of life 
and vegetation in Egypt, restrict its territory within the 
limits covered by the inundation of the river. (Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 644.) But from the age of the Ptolemies dou ii 
to the present day, the desert country lying b(*tween the 
valley of the Nile and the Bed Sea has been uniionnly 
Included In Egypt. On the W. side the mountain riilgc 
already noticed seems to be its only natural boundary. 
Still, however, it has been usual to reckon the oases that 
lie within 100, or even 200 m. of this limit, as bclongnig 
to Egypt. 

From Cape Bourlos, on the coast, lat. 31 ^ 3G' N., to 
Phllo!, the distance N. and S. Is 7^^ 32' 16", about 4.V2 geo- 
graphical, or 520 English m. But the distance by water 
and the extent of the alluvial territory arc consider.'ibly 
greater than would appear from this, because of the 
many and considerable bends of the river. The breadth 
of the Egyptian coast is ItiO m. ; but in ascending to 
Cairo (104 m. from Cane Bourlos), the cultivated trait 
tapers off to anoint, and the rest of the country is chiefly 
comprised in the narrow valley of the Nile ; whicli, how- 
ever, at Beni-souf, 83 (by water) m. higher, spreads to 
the W. to form the vale of Faioum, a circular valley ot 
great fertility and beauty, measuring about 40 ni. from 
E. to W., and 30 m. from N. to S. Thence to .Syene, 
the valley of the Nile is mostly confined within very 
narrow limits. I’he whole cultivable territory of Egypt, 
including its lateral valleys, has been estimated at about 
16,000 sq. m., or about half the area of Ireland. (Matte- 
Brun, Iv. 21. 23.; Modem Trav., art. Egypt, 1. 6.; 
Heeren'a Researches, Engl. il. 210.) 

The Nile, so importmt among the great rivers of the 
world, is also the most striking object in the general as. 
pact of a country which not only is wholly comprised 
within the sphere of its influence, but is entirely Indebted 
to it for existence. As already stated, the Nile enters 
Egypt at the Islmd of Fhilse ; and from It to Asouan 
(spew), a distmee of about 6 m., it has cut a i>assage for 
I itself, through a ridge of granite rocks, with which its 
I stream is much encumbered. At Assouan is the last of 
the cataracts of the Nile, so celebrated by andent authors. 
(Senee. Nat. Quest, lib. Iv. t 2. ; Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. v. 

\ 9. ; Lucan, lib. x. line 320, &c.) Their statements with 
respect to it seem to be not a little exaggerated, though 
there can be no doubt that the cataract must have been 
much more magnificent 2,000 years ago thm at present ; 
as the attrition of the water for so long a period could 
not fail materially to deepen md smooth its bed : at 
dl events, however, it is now rather a rapid than a 
cataract. According to Sir F. Henniker, It is not really 
more formidable than the fall in the Thames at low 
water at Old London Bridge, previously to its demo- 
lition (p. 147.). But it is clear that its height and ra- 
pidity must depend materially on the state of the river, 
when the inundation' is at its height the fall is hardly 
perceptible, but at low water it varies from 8 to 10 feet. 
After leaving Assoiim, the river runs on in a placid 
quiet stream, till a little below Cairo, at Batn-el-Bakara, 
it divides into two great arms, the most E. of whigh folk 
into the sea at Damietta, and the must W. at Rosetta ; but 
it has other, though very subordinate outlets. For the 
immense distance of 1200 m.,— that is, from lat. 17’^' 
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. long., whero it If Joined by 

the Atbara or Tacazze,— the Nile rolls on to Its mouths In 
the Mediterranean in solitary grandeur, without receir- 
Ing a single affluent : an unexampled instance in the 
hydrographic history of the globe. The periodiod 
inundations, which water the country and cover it with 
mud, have given occasion, in all ages, for much discus- 
sion, and modem discovery has confirmed the conjectures 
of the ancients ( HerodaiiUt Euterpe^ S \ 20—38. ; Strabo, 
xvii. .VI.1.), that these overflowing result from iwns fall- 
ing near the mountains amongst which the Nile has its 
source, or early course. Bruce has explained this phe- 
nomenon as follows The air is so much rarified by the 
sun during the time he remains almost stationary over 
the tropic of Capricorn, that the winds, loaded with 
vapours, rush in upon the land (to restore the equili- 
brium) from the Atlantic Ocean on the W., the Indian 
Ocean on the K., and the cold S. Ocean beyond the 
Cape. lliuB a great quantity of vapour is gathered, as 
it were, into a focus ; and as the same causes continue to 
Operate during the progress of the sun N., a vast train of 
clouds proceed from S. to N. In April all the rivers in 
the S. of Abyssinia begin to swell ; In the beginning of 
June they are all full, and continue so while the sun 
remains stationary in the tropic of Cancer.** It may be 
further observed, that when the* sun approaches the 
tropic of Cancer, the Etesian winds along the coast of 
Egypt begin to blow ft-om the N., and convey vast quan- 
tities of aqueous vapours to (he mountains, which are 
there preidpitated in torrents along with the vapours de- 
rived from the oceans already specified. The Etesimi 
winds also contribute to increase the inundation, by de- 
terniluing the waters of the Mediterranean to the coast 
of E^)t, and obstructing the exit of those of the fiver. 
On the sun Main turning to the S. the rains befdu to 
abate, and on his passing the Equator they cease in the 
N. and commence in the S. hemisphere. The torrents, 
detaching in their rapid course the soil from the upfier 
country, bring down supplies of alluvium, so that the 
valley of the Nile is constantly gaining in elevation. 
Nor is the delta of Egypt exempted from this pecu- 
liarity; though, from there being a wider space for 
the deposits to spread over, the inerease of soil is nm 
nearly so great: indeed, the accumulation decreases, 
even in Upper Egypt, in proportion as the river ap- 
proaches the sea. “ According to an approximate cal- 
culation,” says Wilkinson (Journal (Jeog. Soc. lx. 432.), 
the land about Elephantine, or the first cataract, in 
iat. 24'-’ S', has been raised U ft. in 1700 years ; at 
Thelies, in lat. 25° 43', about 7 ft. ; and at lleliofiolis 
and Cairo, in kit. 30°, about 5 ft. 10 in. At Uosetta and 
the mouths of the Nile, in lat. 31° SO', the diminution in 
the pcrpendicuiar thickness of the deposit has lessened 
in a much greater decreasing ratio than In thestraiglitcned 
valley of Central and Upper Egypt, owing to the great ex- 
tent E. and W. over which the inundation spreads.*' 

Wore it not that the bed of the river rises in the same 
proportion as its banks, the country would cease to be in. 
undated, — an apprehension which till lately was strongly 
entertained. It is impossible to find any where among 
terrestrial objects a more striking instance of the stability 
of the laws of Nature than the periodical rise and fall of 
this mighty river. We know ov the testimony of anti- 
quity that the inundations of the Nile have been the 
same, with respect to their season and duration, for 3,000 
years. They are so regular that the value and annual 
certainty of this rift regulates the publie revenue ; for 
when, by means of Nilometers, it is ascertained that the 
waters promise an unusually prosperous season, the taxes 
are proportionally increased. (Jtusselfs Egypt, p.46.) 
Sometimes, however, when the river excels its ordi- 
nary height, it becomes a calamity ; occasioning the loss 
of life and property. In Septenqber, 1818, Belzonl wit' 
nessed a scone of this sort ; the river having risen 3^ ft. 
above the highest mark left the former inundations, it 
ascended with uncommon rapidity, and carried off several 
villages, and some hundreds of inhabitants. The swellings 
of the Nile In Upper Egypt are from 30 to 35 ft. ; at Cairo, 
23 ft. ; in the N. part of the Delta, owing to the breadth 
of the inundation and artificial channels, only 4 ft. Pliny 
says of the ]nunAation,—*^JustumiHcrementum e»t cubito- 
rum 1 6. Minores aquee non omnia rigant : ampliom deti- 
nent tardau recedendo. Hat gerendi tempora abiumunt 
solo madente ; iUee non dant sitiente, Utrumque re/nUat 
provinciate In duodedsn cubitis famem sentfant, in ire- 
dedm etiamnum esurit: quatuordedm cubita hilarita- 
iem dftrant, gubuieeim securitatem, sexdecim delieias. 
(HisUfdt. lib. v. \ 9.) The depth and rapidity of the river 
vary at different times in diflerent places. It is seldom 
that any vessel exceeding 60 tons burden can ascend 
as high as the Cataracts. The mouth of Damietta is 
between 7 and 8 ft. deep when the waters are low, that 
of lloibtta does not exceed 4 or 6 ft. ; but when the 
waters are high, caravels of 24 guns may sail up to 
Cairo. (Mod. Trav. i. 52.) As a beverage the water 
of the Nile is considered delicious: Malllet declares 
that H is among waters what champaign is among wines. 
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The mud of the river gives on analysts one half of ar* 
gllleceous earth, one fourth carbonate of lime, the re* 
mainder being water, oxide oMron, and carbonate of mag- 
nesia. (SteNiLB.) 

Tho Mountain system of Egypt Is on many accounts 
deserving of attention. IVo ranges, already noticed, 
pressing closely on each bank of the river, extend from 
Syene to Cairo, and form the valley of the Nile, protecting 
It from the ravages of the deserts on either side. That to 
the E. gives out an arm at Kenneh (lat. 26° 13'), and bi- 
swts the desert to the Red Sea at Cosseir in nearly the 
same latitude ; while the Libyan or W. range branches oft 
from Assouan to the Great Oasis, (ffi'f/cr, 11.397.) Near 
Cairo the mountains diverge on both sides ; one ridge 
running in a N.W. direction to the Mediterranean, the 
other due E. to Suez. (Matte Brun,iv, 23.) The geo- 
logical components of the hills, ftom Philse through the 
cataract region to Syene, are chiefly granite^ and a peculiar 
highly crystallised red formation called syenite marble. 
This primitive rock Is remarkable for durability and the 
fine imllsh 'it is capable of receiving. From quarries 
of this stone the Pharaohs, Ptolemies, and Antoninas 
drew materials not only for the stupendous monuments 
which still make Egypt a land or wonders, but also 
for many of the public buildings of Italy, the remains 
of which attest the genius of the Roman artists. Some 
days* journey S. of Thebes extends the limestone region, 
dug out into innumerable catacombs, their entrances 
artfully contrived to conceal the abode of the ancient 
dead, a precaution suggested by a prominent siiperstidon 
of the Egyptians. Between this district and the most & 
one, the mountains are comiMwed of sandstone, evidently a 
recent deposit ; for it is so very soft that the buildings 
constructed of it would not have long resisted the 
weather, had they not been covered with a colour^ 
varnish. Towards the valley of Suez the mountains 
contain limestone. On the w. sffle of the Delta not the 
least remarkable object presentetl by this wonderftil 
country is the Scete, or Valley of Natron Lakes, bonded 
on one side by a lofty ridge of secondary rocks, which, 

S erhaps, proves the means of concentrating the saline 
eposit which gives its name to the place. The banks and 
waters of tlicso lakes, six In number, are covered with 
crystallisations, consisting of sca-salt and natron, or car- 
boiiate of soda, sometimes united ; at others, found 
separately in different parts of the same lake. ( liusselTs 
Hgvyt, p. 48.) 

The most considerable of the Egyptian lakes are 
-those of Menzaleh, Bourlos, Etko, and Mareotis, lying 
along the shore of the Delta. But though called lakes, 
they are more properly lagoons, and bear a striking 
resemblance to the haSfs that skirt the shores of Prussia 
Home of the lagoons, especially that of Menzaleh, E. ot 
Damietta, are of large dimensions. They are all shal- 
low ; are separated frbm the sea, with which they com- 
municate, by a narrow bank or ridge of sand ; and are in 
the course of being gradually, though slowly, filled up. 
In antiquity, the Nile is said to have disembogued itadf 
by seven channels —SeptemgemM ostia Nili ; but of these 
some were certainly artificial ; and then, as now, ^era 
were two principal mouths— the Pelusiac, or Eastern, 
and the Canopic, or Western. The Sybennltlc mouth, 
in the centre of the Delta, was also of considerable im- 
portance. But considering the nature of the soil, and 
the eflbrts that have been made ftom the remotest times 
to divert a portion of the river by canals and otherwise 
into pew courses, we need not be surprised that veiy 

S reat changes should have taken place in. the channels 
y which it pours its waters into the Mediterranean. 
Exclusive of the lagoons in tlie Delta, there is a con- 
sidcrriile lake occupying the N.W. parts of the valley 
of Faioum. The principal canal of Egypt, the Bahr 
Jousef, communicates with this lake. It branches out 
from the Nile at Delrout-el-Sherif, S. of Mlnzeh, travers- 
ing the valley of the Nile at the foot of tho Libyan chain, 
till it reaches the waters of Faioum at Habun, and thence 
continues still parallel to the Nile, the Rosetta branch of 
which it finally joins at Alkam. Under the name of 
SouhadJ tho same canal is continued to Farhout in 
Upper Egypt. The whole of the Delta is intersected 
with canals in every direction, in which the overflowings 
of the Nile arc preserved after the inundations, to afford 
communication between the various towns, and to keep 
a constant supply for the Irrigation of the cultivate 
lands. (Browne's TVaveft, pp. 177— 187., &c.) 

Egypt is naturaUy divided into— 1. The Delta, or 
Lower Egypt. 2. The Valley of the Nile, comprising 
Central ana Upper Egypt. 3. The E. Desert. 4. Tho 
W. Desert, and Oases. 

1. The Egyptian Delta, which derived Its name ftom 
tho similarity of its figure to the Greek A, is a trian- 
gular tract, formed by the bifurcation of tho Nile. 
The soil consists of the mud of the river, resting upon 
desert sand. Near the banks of the two branches this 
alluvium has collected to a thickness in some places oL, 
more than 30 ft., while at the extremity of the Inunda- 
tion it does not exceed 6 in. This constant accu- 
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lilvUitbvil wid spreading of the deposit R. and W.* has 
graduallj extended the limits of the DelU ftirthw 
into the adjoining deserts than thee reached In antl- 
qtiltf t Hmi/uon on the Levels of JEgypt* In Oeemr^ 
phietilJoumal, lx. 487.), so that the arable of the 
country Is constantly increasing; and though the sand 
In Its turn frequentry encroaches in various places, yet 
the injury It Tiillicts is only partial and tomporaiy, 
while the alluvial deposit go«*s on steadily increasing In 
extent. The greatest length of the Delta is at present 
about 85 m. from E. to W.,and from the fbrk of the Nile 
to the sea about 90 m. intervene ; but the inundations ex. 
tend very considerably beyond these limits. The Delta 
is covered with meadows, plantations, and orchards, mid 
presents a more fertile aspect than any other part of the 
country; but various causes have combined to pro- 
vent tne spread of husbandry and cultivation, pro- 
jiortionally to the Increase of territory rescued from 
the deserts by the annual overflows. (Ibid. p. 437.) 
This district, from its comparatively low situation, 
and from the abstmee of those mountains which enclose 
the Valley of the Nile and confine its waters, aptly de< 
signated by Browne ** the walls of Egypt,** is more iu« 
fluencod by the inundations than the upper lands ; and 
when the river Is at its greatest height, it presenu the 
aspect of an extensive marsh. The river begins to swell 
In June, and continues to Increase till SepR ; at which 

K rind the fields of the Delta are completely submerged, 
villages, towns (which are built on natural or artificial 
mounds), and trees, only appearing above the water. 
After rem.iining stationary tor a few days, the waters 
begin to subside, and by the end of Nov. leave the land 
altogether, having deposited a rich alluvium. An Egnitlan 
spring, corresponding to our winter, gives to the Delta 
Its most smiling and verdant appearance. The rice 
Holds, having been sown before the water has entirely 
receded, are covered with a vivid green, trees put forth 
their blossoms, and the whole country bears at this 
season the aspect of a fruitful garden. 

The question as to the ori„du of the Egyptian Delta, 
has eng^ud the attention of the ablest inquirers from 
|he remotest period. The mont probable as well as most 
ancient theory, is that which represents it as wholly 
formed of the deposits brought down by the Nile, and 
as constantly, though slowly, gaining on the sea. (7lrro> 
dbtiM, ii. } 5.) Orlgitially the sea is said to have flowed 
ns far S. os the Pyramids ; but in the course of ages, 
through the grndiiul accumulation of tlie mud of the river. { 
assistra in some degree by tlie construction of canals and 
dykes, the land rose above the level of the sea, and 
ceased to be submerged, except during the period of 
the inundation. (Savarff's Letters on 
This opinion has, liuwever, been stoutly denied ; and 
though it be admitted on all hands that tho loud of 
Kg\ pt and the UmI of th(t river are both slowly rising, it 
is contended that the limits of tlie Delta to the N. 
are the same now as in tlie remotest antiquity. This 
opinion is supported by tlic high authority of Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson ; and it is also supported by the learned author 
of the very able and elaborate article on Egypt, in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britarmica. But though 
it were admitted that the limits of the Delta on the N. 
had continued nearly stationary from the age of llerodo. 
tus, that would not iuvulidate his statimicnt that the cuUI- 
v.ited portion of Egypt Is the pft tff the river. ( Ubi supra . ) 
The chain of sand-banks skirting the Delta on the N. pro- 
bably existi*d long before the Delta attained its present 
form ; and the lakes, or lagoons, already noticed, lying 
to the S. of this chain, are apparently the last remains of 
the sea by which it was anciently covered. That tho 
l)elra should owe its existence to the Nile, is perfectly 
agreeable to what is observed in all similar situations ; 
ami no positive evidence has been brought forward to con- i 
trovert, or even materially weaken the strong and all but 
conclusive presumptions in its favour. {Shaw*s Travels^ 
Ac., 4to. ed.; Rennet's Geog. qf Herodotus.) But 
without insisting further on these points, it is suffleient to 
observe that but few traces are now to be found of the many 
famous cities with which this part of Egv'pt was formerly 
studded ; and that, except Alexandria, the only places of 
consequence in the DelU, at the present day, are Rosetta 
and Damfctta, situated at tho two mouths of the Nile. At 
the former the river is INOO ft. wide, but at Damiettaonly 
fMKK The villages are numerous, and generally largcjbut 
the houses seldom exceed from 10 to IS ft. square. Thm 
are boM of sun-dried bricks, and are covered with fiat roofe 
of straw and Nile mud. (Dr. Richardson's Travels^ i. 40. ; 
Ctafki^s Travels^ lU. 13.; Modem Traveller^ i. 180— 
m, Ac.) 

3. rife Valley of ike Nile^ in which Central and Upper 
Enypt are eomprwed. — Ascending tho river from its fork, 
tlie cultivable land at the apex of the Delta and for some ' 
distance Is found to decrease ; for here the banks are 
much more elevated, and are stMom quite covered with 
wator^ even during the highest fnundaClofts. (Geiyr. | 
tfommoL la. 434.) Hence the alluviums do not reach i 
8b«iBtcnor at this point. The B. or Arabian mountain 


chain terminates abruptly at Mount Mokattem, near 
Cairo, and diverges towards Sues ; while the opposite or 
Libyan range ends at Fa'ioum, having turned off to the 
W. to inclose that valley. Throughout the entire dis- 
trict the E. chain has generally more transverse breaks 
and ravines, is more lofty and rugged, and comes closer 
to the river, than the hills on the opposite side. Between 
Foioum and the Nile the Libyan ridge has nearly a level 
summit, overlooking the country below ; and this table- 
land was chosen tor the site of the Pyramids. The space 
left between both ridges seldom exems 10 m. in Central 
Egypt, while In the upper country they press even more 
closely upon the sides of the rives ; thus that part of the 
Valley or the Nile which belongs to Enpt has but a con- 
tracted breadth, and even that Is not all available for the 
labours of the husbandman, a great portion of it being, 
from the height of the banks, out of the reach of the 
overflowings and their beneficent deposits ; hence a 
Mripe of desert mostly runs along at the foot of the 
hills. Where, however, the land is laid under water at 
high Nile, communication is kept up between one village 
and another by means of elevated roads or dykes, whirh 
commence on a level with the bonks of the river ; and, as 
they extend to the Interior, rise to so grfeat a height 
above the fields as to leave room for the construction of 
arches for the passago of the water. As the river enters 
the Egyptian territory from Nubia, the granitic hills 
bear the appearance of having been rent by the stream. 
Hence, between the Isle of Phllse and Assouan the 
current It interrupted by innumerable Islands. Others, 
of 0 less rocky character— some of them extensive, con- 
sidering the breadth of the Nile — spring up out of its 
bed at various intervals during its progress to the Me- 
diterranean. Tho Isle of Elephantine, opposite to As- 
souan, wears so beautiful an aspect that it Is Ciilled by 
the natives the “ Isle of Flowers** (DJeyiret-el-Sahir) ; 
and most European travellers describe it as a sort of 
terrestrial paradise. The Egyptian valley is strewed 
with those stupendous monuments of human labour, 
those beautiful remains of ancient art, which have excited 
the wonder and admiration of ages ; and which, the more 
closely they are examined, the more astonishiDcut they 
create. 

3. J^e desert E. qf the Nile is broken by rugged 
mountains, and intersected by numerous wodys or ra- 
vines, sometimes thickly, but more frequently scantily, 
clothed with verdure. It has, however, the advuntluo 
of numerous springs ; beside which are traced ancient 
caravan tracks, that are still traversed In exactly the 
same manner as when tho ** company of merchants” 
found Joseph in the pit. The leading characteristic of 
this desert, particularly In the N. part, is its gradual 
ascent from the Nile to a certain distance R., where com- 
menccs a plain nearly level, and of some extent, from 
which all the valleys or torrents running in a W. direc- 
tion empty themselves into the Nile, and those to the 
K. into the Red Sea. Of such a character are the Ataka 
hills, mentioned before as branching E. from the Mo- 
kattem mountains, near Cairo. These are Joined at h 
right angle by a series of eminences whirh skirt the 
shores of the Red Sea into the Nubian country ; under 
the names of the Zarafana, Doffa, and Jaffktine ranges ; 
and form the K. edges of the plateaux raised by tho 
transverse hills, a chain of whicli appears again in lat. 
29° lietween Benisoucf and that part of the Suez gulph 
called Birket Far&n. These are entirely of limestone, and 
present a gradual ascent from the Nile to a distance £. of 
30 m. ; the high plain which succeeds is about 16 m. 
broad, and the descent down to the Red Sea occupies a 
space of about 60 m. At the S. declension of the N. 
KelMla mountains is a copper-mine, whlcli spears from 
the ruined huts, (lirnaces, scoria;, &c., found by Wil- 
kinson to have been extensively worked. (Geog. Joum, 
11. 32.) The Wady Arabah intervenes its desert of sand 
to the S. Kelfilia or Kolzim mountains, at the foot 
of which are situated the two celebrated convents of 
St. Anthony (17 m. from the sea) and St. Paul, placed 
about 14 m. apart; between these convents and the gulph 
at Wady Glrfi, are the remains of houses and catacombs 
which appear to belong to the Greek period. In lat. 28° 
26*. the limestone formation, which continues with little 
interruption throughout the N. hills of this desert, ii 
joined by primitive rocks, which present more Irregular 
surfaces, but rise from the banks of the Nile, with a 
gentler declivity than the series already describra ; and 
abut with proportionate abruptness upon the shores 
of the Red Sea. Mount Grfirib (28° 15'), one of these 
rugged eminences. Is the highest of the hills in this 
desert ; being 6,000 ft. above the qsa. Four hours 
S. of Grfirlb are two copper mines, with the same ap- 
pearances of having been worked as those before men- 
tioned. In lat. 2S° the character of the levels again 
changes, being higher and more uniform from the Nile 
to where they make a descent to the sea, which is gAdual 
tJil they reach Mount Azseit, which gives them an ab- 
rupt termination. Near Mount Dokhan (lat. 27° 25 *) 
are the ruins of a town, and vast quarries of red por-; 
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ph]^« strewed with the materials of a small temple, 
which was evidently never completed. At Cosselr, whose 
bav Indents the Red Sea, at about lot. 26^ 6% end the 
primitive hills that intersect the desert In a direction 
parallel to the Nile and the Red Sea, and Join a trans- 
verse range, upon which extends the caravan route 
from Kenneh on the Nile to Cosscir, where pilffiims 
embark to pay their devotions at the shrine of Mecca. 
iSee CossRia.) The valley of Cosseir extends down to 
about 250 , where another transverse range occurs, whldi 
contains, near the sea, some lead mines. Mount Za- 
barah, celebrated by ancient writers for its emeralds, 
rises a little further* inland. Attempts have been 
made to re-open the sources of wealth which these 
mines are saill to have afforded, but without suc^ss. 
iCalliavd'g Travels^ fol., Paris, 1H22, p. GO.) Nearly on 
a line with Assouan (lat. 280 66') are the ruins of Be- 
renice. The whole of the deuert of Egypt is the resort of 
distinct tribes of Arabs, who conflne themselves to par- 
ticular localities ; they consist of the Maasy, occupying 
till* country to the IS. of Benisouef, Atounl, and Beni, 
d.isel, S. of the Maacy and the Ababdle Arabs, who are 
scattered over the N. part of the desert, and breed ca- 
mels for the market of Ksneh. 

4. The desert tV. cf Egyvt presents a scene so formi- 
dable to travellers, that few have visited the otues by 
which it is here and there interspersed. The most N. 
of these is Sivah, or Ammon ; S.K. from which, and 
nearer to the Nile, is the Little Oasis, or Wah-el-Bah- 
ryeli ; the chief village of which lies in lat. 28° 16' N., 
and long. 23° .55' E. S. and W. are the small oases of 
LI Htiyz, Farafreh, and Zerzoora ; and still further S. is 
the Dakhlch oasis, whose first Eurouean visitant was Sir I 
A. Edmonstonc, in 1819. Its chief village stands in about 
lat. 25° 35' N., and long. 28° 5.5' E. Three days* journey 
to the E. brings the traveller to the Great Oasis, or Wan 
el Khargch, extending in len^h from 24° 30' to near 26° 
N. lat. Instead of islands of the blest 
springing up .amidst the surrounding and desolate ocean 
of sand, as the ancients describe them, the oases are 
valhys or depressions of the lofty plain which forms the 
extensive tablcdand of E. Africa. On descending to 
them, they are found to bear, in many respects, a simi- 
larity to a portion of the Valley of Egypt, being sur- 
rounded l>y steep cliffs of limestone, at some distimce 
from the. cultivated land, which vary in height in the 
dilferuut oases ; those rising from trie S. oases being 
the highest. Neitiier do they present a eontinuation of 
cultlv;d)lu soil, all of them being intersected by patches 
of desert. They, no doubt, owe their origin to the springs 
with wliieh they abound, the decay of the vegetation 
thence arising having produred the soil by which they 
are now cmered. Their fertility has been deservedly 
celebrated; but, as already observed (Afkioa, p. 22.), 
the glowing eulogiiims of travellers on their surpassing 
beauty, are proljably, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to tile striking contrast they present to the surrounding 
deserts of arid, burning sand. It may appear contra- 
dictory, eonsliioriiig the high opinion the ancients enter- 
tained of tlie fertility and beauty of the oases, that they 
siiould h.avc* selected them for places of banishment ; but 
that sucli was the case, at least under the lionians, is 
certain A law of the Digest^ lit). 48. tit. 22., refers to 
this practice ; and it has been supposed that the poet 
Juvenal was one of those who suffered a temporary ba- 
il ishinent (^relegatio) to the Oases, though the evidence 
of this is by no means rlciar. {Biographic Univcrsellc, urt. 
JvveniU.) But the f.ictof their being selected as places of 
batiishment is not in anywise inconsistent with the receiver] 
opinions as to their salubrity and fertility. They were 
selected, not because of their being naturally noxious or 
disagreeable, but because of their being, as it were, out of 
tlie world, and from the extreme difficulty of escaping 
from them. The larger oases have some fine remnants 
of antiquity ; the most celebrated of which is the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, at Siwab. {Edmonstone's Visit lo the 
Oases, passim; Geog. Journal, ix. 440, 441, &c.) 

The climate of Egypt is extremely hot : this is a con. 
sequence, no doubt, of the lowness of Its elevation, of its 
being surrounded on all sides except the N. by vast 
tracts of burning sand, and of the scantiness of the rain. 
According to Volney, two seasons only are distinguish- 
able — spring and summer; or, rather, the cool and the 
hot season. The latter continues from February or 
March to October ; and Volney says, that during the 
whole of- this period the air is inflamed, the sky spark- 
ling, and the neat oppressive to those unaccustomed to 
It: during this season the average height of the thermo- 
meter is about 00° Fahr. But this heat of the atmo- 
sphere is so much tempered by the inundations of the 
Nile, by tlie vapours brought by the Etesian winds from 
the N.,aud by the dews in the nights, that the natives 
an# even Europeans occasionally complain of cold. 
During the remwiidpr of the year, the average height of 
the thermometer is about d0° Fahr. It is necessary 
at all times to avoid cxjiosure to the night air. 

It m^ht be Imagineu that Egj’pt, being for about three 


months of thh year either wholly or partially Inundated, 
and being subjected, at the same time, to the action of a 

K werftil sun. producing an excessive evaporation, would 
extremely unhealthy. But such is by no means the 
case. The exhalations from stagnant waters, so fatal in 
Cyprus, and at Iskenderoon and most other parts of the 
Levant, are here comparatively Innoxious. They are 
not, however, entirely divested of their bad qualities. 
On the retiring of tne waters, in November, which is 
the Egyptian seed-time, W. winds and fogs are prevalent, 
which produce ophthalmia, fever, diarrhoea, and catarrh. 
I^Yom December to March the winds blow mostly from 
the E. ; the nights are cold, but the temperature during 
the day is that of June in France : the various produc- 
tions of the earth arc then vigorously on the increase : 
its surface is covered with the finest verdure; and all 
nature, reanimated by the fertilising influence of the 
river, and the moderate temperature, seems to grow 
young again. In Upper Egypt, the exhalations being 
comparatively few, the climate is proportionally healthy. 

Tills general salubrity of the climate, notwithstand- 
ing Che powerful deleterious influences to wliich it is 
exposed, is ascrlbable, according to Volney, to the na- 
tural dryness of the air ; the proximity of the African 
and Arabian deserts, which incessantly absorb the hu- 
midity ; and the currents of wind that sweep over tho 
country without meeting with any iiiterruptton. This 
aridity, he says, is such that butchers' meat exposed, 
even in summer, to the N. wind docs not putrefy, but 
dries up, and becomes hard as wood. In the desert 
dead carcasses are found dried in this manner, so light 
that a man may easily lift with one hand the entire body 
of a camel. But it is necessary to bear in mind that near 
the sea the air is much less dry than farther up the 
country, and that at Alexandria and Rosetta iron ex- 
posed to the air speedily rusts. 

We have already ^een that onAhe approach of the sun 
to the tropic of Cimccr the winds invariably blow from 
the N. or N. W. ; but as tho suii recedes to the tropic of 
Capricorn the winds become variable, blowing from 
the E. and W. ; passing to the S. about the vernal equi- 
nox, and blowing irom this quarter till about the end of 
M.'iy or the beginning of June. During this seasofl 
Egypt is at intervals visited by the pestilential hot winds 
of tlic desert, here called khamsin, but identical with tho 
sitnotmt of the Arabs, and the satniel of the Turks. They 
have the same eftbets as in Arabia and otluT contiguous 
countries. {Sec Arabi.a, i). 130.} Their heat is sometimes 
exc4>8sivc ; the soil is parched, and broken by chasms ; 
the trees arc stripjiefl of their foliage, and tlie fields 
of their verdure. Tlie fine impalpable sand with which 
they are lo.aded (ibscures the sun, insinuates itself into 
every tiling, and gives to every thing a dusty appearance. 
During the simoom the streets are deserted, and areas 
silent during day us during night — *' l^es habitants des 
villcs ct des villages s’enferment dans leurs malsons, et 
ceiix du desert dans leurs teiites; ou dans puits creus^s 
en terre, ob ils attendant la flu de cc genre de tempete. 
Communcment elle dure trois jours. Si elle passe, elle 
devient insupportable. Malheur aiix voyageurs qu'un 
tel vent surprend eu route loin de tout asyle; ils en 
Bubissent tout TeiTet, qui est quelquefols port6 jusqu’fl 
lainort.** ( Volney, 1. .56.) 1'lie rising of the Nile termi- 
nates tliose accesses of heat and drouglit, and again 
diffiises lifo and gladness over the laud. The beneficent 
river 

From hi<( bread limam life and verdure flinga. 

And broods o er Egxiit with’hu) wat'ry wlng^ 

Tne Sfiline properties of the earth, or, as Volney sup- 
poses, of the air, .n coiijinictlon with the heat of the 
climate, give to vegetation an activity in Egypt unknown 
in cold climates. Wherever plants have water the ra- 
pidity of their growth is prodigious. But it is a curious 
fact, that the soil is exceediitgly unfavourable to exotics, 
and that the seeds of those raised in the country require 
to bo annually renewed. ( Volney, Voyage en Syria et en 
Egypte, i. 61-4ki.. cd. 1787.) 

In conseq|uence of the extreme dryness of the air, 
comparativdy little rain falls in Egypt ; and some sea- 
sons have iiussetl away without the occurrence of a single 
shower. But this is not usually the case, and occa- 
sionally the rains are pretty heavy. In this respect there 
Is a great variety iu the seasons ; and according to Mar- 
shal Marinont, falls of rain would appear latterly to have ' 
become comparatively fretiuent. He says that in Lower 
Egypt they have now pretty generally from 30 to 40 rainy 
days in the year ; and that the pacha has constructed 
immense warehouses for the securing of products in 
harvest, which were formerly expose withont incon- 
venience to the open air. (Fqpogc, iii. 177.) No 
doubt, however, the rains have bran quite as fr^oent 
and heavy in Egypt in past times, as at present. In proof 
of this we may mention, that the learned and accurate 
Mr. Greaves, who visited Egypt In 1638 and 1639, states 
that the rains were heavier at Alexandria in ‘D^mbw 
and January, than he hod known in London ; and that 
3 E i 
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vtrt, alto, at the Mune time, very heavy faJlt In 
iFjffrnmmgrap^^ WorU^ 1. 103.) Hail »hower« 
nrnn i ffli a fl y occur in winter at Alexandria, and aome> 

" *“ •- •- " ‘-‘“lly, and 

. Earth- 


S>keme$ oT Egypt, ^ The Inbab. of Egypt are fui^ect 
to o variety of maeaMa, aome of which aeem to be, at 
loBft In thm extent, to a coualderable degree peculiar. Of 
theta cqihthali]^ la one of Che moat prevalent; and Voiot^ 
fayathat nothlng^ipeara more extraordlnaiy to a atranger 
In Cairo, tbim the number of peraont wnoae aiaht la 
either loat or impaired. It la more common In Lower 
than in Upper Egypt. ** It generally ariaea Arom checked 
perapiratlon ; but la aggravated by the duat and many 
other cauaea. Where reme^ea are promptly employed 
thia dlaeaae Ja aeldom alarming in Ita progreaa ; but vaat 
uumbera of the nativea of Egypt, not knowing how to 
treat It, or obatlnately realgning tbemaelvea to Ihte', loae 
. one or both their eyea.*' (Lone,!. 4.) Small-pox and 
leproay are alao very frequent. Elcphantiasia la met 
with among labourera In the r}ee fielda; and in the 
maraby diatriett of the interior the l^a often awell to 
an enormoua alie. Syphllla la exceedingly prevalent; 
and malignant fevera prevail In April and M.iy. The 
plague occaalonally breaka out with great violence in 
Egypt ; and Mr. Lane aaya that, In 1835, It deatroyed 
80,000 peraona in Cairo only t It generally, though not 
alwaya, breaka out during ttie prevalence of the Kham- 
ain, or hot wind Arom the deaert. But notwithalanding 
thia formidable Uat of diaeaaea, it ia atill true, aa already 
atated, that no part of Egypt can be juatly charactcriacd 
aa inaalubrioua. The diaeaaea to which the people are 
Buhiect are moatly to be aacribed to their denreaaed cir- 
cuinatancea— their 01th, miaerable accommodationa, and 
the bod quality and deflclency of their food. Much ^ao is 
owing to their apathy, their belief in the doctrine of pre- 
deatinotlon, and, conaeAently, in the inutility of remedies 
and precauUona ; and the inemciency of the police. The 
preaent pacha haa, however, eflheted, in theae respects, 
aome material reforms ; and the improvements in surgery 
and police have powerfully contributed to diminish dis- 
ease. ** During tne last ten years,*’ says Mr. Lane, ** the 
country having been better drained, and quarantine re- 
gulations adoUed to prevent or guard against the intro- 
duction of this disease ftom other countries, very few 
plngue-caaea have occurred, except in the marshy imrts 
of the country near the Mediterranean, and in those the 
pestilence haa not been severe.” (1. 4.) These remarks 
were written before the occurrence of the dreadftil 
plague of 1836, Introduced from Turkey ; but that docs 
not aflhet their general accuracy. 

The vgtetaMe prodiMtions of a countir possessed of 
such a climate are of a nature peculiarly fitted to Its 
exigencies. The absence of rain forbids the existence of 
forests ; and there being no high mountains, alpine pro- 
ductions are no where found. The native plants of 
Egypt are of a loose plethoric texture *, so that their 
proper aliment is prepared in continually distended 
velu, whose widely-opened mouths receive and retain 
the copious dews, and cause the loaves to perform the 
functions of so many roots. Hence, great transpiration 
ia excited, and the continually moist roots enu>le the 
plants to pass Arom the extreme drought of summer to 
the humidity of a three months’ flood. These character- 
istics will be found in the celebrated papyrus, the lotus, 
and its three varieties, Egyptian arum and safflower. 
Bulbs And a congenial soil in Egypt, and t^ gourd and 
cucumber tribe are every where planted. Tne acacia of 
t)|e Nile, and date palm (which is heavily taxed), uid 
l^fcmnore, are scattered rather than grouped over the 
country. The constant use to which the aotl is put in rear- 
ing valuable plants prevents the accumulation of such aa 
are noxious and weeds ; so that the country la remark- 
ably free Arom them. The number of ftuit trees in 
E^ 2 ^ means answers to the culture and fertility 

The paculiar hydrography and vegetation of Egypt 
exercise « great influence over Its wology. The larger 
species .of wild animals And no forests in which to 
pvowl —no recesses for their dens ; and excemt those 
monsters of the Milo— hippopotami and crocodiles— are 
banished Arom the land. Birds also, that inhabit moun- 
tains and groves, avoid the exposed deserti 


fielda around the Mile. 


^ js and scorching 

The country Is also unftiendly 


to aomsr Insects ; their eggs and chrysalides being either 
washed* away by the overflowings of the river, or smo^ 
thered in the stagnant pools formed by Its overflow. 

The only primeval animals now left in Egypt are the 
hippopotamus and crocodile. The former, so poetically 
yet accurately described In the book of Job (xl. 1(^94.), 
has been known to measure 16 ft. long, 15 ft. in circum- 
Ibrence, and to stand 7 ft. high. The akin is sufflclentW 
thick and tmmh to xdthstand the eAfoot of a musket-bali. 
Though antekiblous, the animal is not nearly so power- 
M on land as in the water, fts appetite is enormous. 
Thi IMIi crocodile Is a lisard of enormoua'iixe, covered 


with a complete armour of ball-proof scales ; Its feet are 
provided with strong sharp claws : an immense mouth, 
opening as far as the ears, exhibits fwo rows of teeth tike 
saws, fitting into each other when closed. This is alto 
an amphibious animal ; but more than one-fourth part 
of its existence it passed In water, and, like the idppo- 
potamos, it is a most voracious eater. The ichneumon 
Is a persevering destroyer of the eggs of croccdlleii and 
serpents. The jerboa, or jumping mouse, Nilotic fox, 
Egyptian and Alexandrian rat and arvlcola„complete the 
list of wild animals. The domestic and tame animals 
are chiefly oxen, and buffaloes, which are employed in 
agriculture ; the Egyptian goat ;^ogs, of which there la 
a peculiar breed at Alexandria t and the true cat, a native. 
It IS supposed, of Egypt. Horses are much estemned, and 
the Egyptian grooms are reckoned among the best in 
the world. Asses are in requisition all over the country. 
J-AStly, the camel and dromedary yield their important 
services to the inhabitants of thu desert-bounded land. 
(See Axabia.) 

Of the feathered tribe peculiar to Egypt, the first 
to claim attention Is the Ibis, so often mentioned by 
miclent writers, and identified by Bruce with the oAom- 
Aonnes, — a species of curlew, placed by Cuvier amongst 
the graUai, or wading birds. Its sise is equal to that 
of a hen, with white plumage, except the tips of the 
quill feathers, which are black, the largest of them having 
violet reflections. Part of the head and neck are naked ; 
black in the adult, but clothed with short black feathers 
in the young. {Cuvier* i Animal Kingdoaut by Blyth 
and others, 243.) 

Tlie Egyptian vulture and stork perform tlie oflice 
of scavengers in towns, by feeding upon ttie animal 
substances that would be otherwise left to corrupt the 
air. Pelicans are numerous along tlie banks of the 
Nile, and have a beautiful plumage. Pigeons are kept 
by almost every farmer in the country for tho sake 
of their dung, and are provided with curious conical 
huts. Poultry abounds in Egypt ; and the artificial 
mode of hatching eags forms an important branch of 
Egyptian industry. Plovers, bustards, and partridges aro 
often met with ; quails visit the land in immense flocks, 
from the interior of AiVica ; and sea swallows abound 
along the base of the Delta, and on the sliores of the Red 
Sea. History, sacred and profane, attests the predilec- 
tion of tho Egyptians for fish as an article of food ; 
and the Nile abounds with it. Nile salmon is highly 
esteemed. The fishermen of the coast form an iin- 
TOrtant and turbulent community. Besides the croco- 
dile, the reptiles of rEgypt are numerous. Serpent- 
charming is a regular profession ; and some of the 
Arabs really perform extraordinary feats with the most 
venomous snakes. The horned and hooded viper (Cb- 
luber eera»te$ and C. HtUe) arc the most dangerous. In- 
sects abound in Egypt during a great part of the year, 
particularly flies and musquitoes. (Lane, 1. 3.) Locusts 
also occasionally scourge the land, visiting it in such Im- 
mense flights os to qbscure the sun’s rays, and destroying 
when they alight every vestige of herbage. The breed- 
ing and keeping of liees forms an extensive branch in the 
rural economy of the country. The beetle peculiar to 
l^Sypt {Scarabofut aaeer), so often represented on the 
sacred monuments, is ratlier larger than the common 
beetle, and is entirely black. The Egyptian bat is also 
muen larger than that of other countries. Zoopiiytes 
abound in the Red Sea, and it is the red coral which sup- 
plies its name. Sponges, various corallines, iiolyiies, and 
madrepores, are al^o found on its shores. (Hasselqui»V$ 
AppewU* to Voyager and Travels in the Levant, &e. j 
Kichar'dson*s Travels, passim ; RusselCs Egypt. 404^ Ac. ; 
Conder*s Egypt, passim.) 

Population, Manners, Customs, ItfC — • Tho political re- 
volutions to which Egypt has bmn sulfiect Arom tlie 
earliest historical era have— as the Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Turks, and other nations, gained in 
tiielr turn the ascendency — Introduced into the country 
people of all those races'. These, added to the Copts, 
descendants Arom tho ancient Egyptians, slaves Arom the 
Upper Nile countries, a small number of Jews, and a few 
Europeans, make up the motley congregation at present 
assembled in the land of the Pharaohs. But of Ui its 
conquerors, Mohammed has left the most permanent 
traces In Egypt The descendants of the Saracens who 
fought under his banner form by far the greatest por- 
tion of the present population. In the absence of more 
precise data, the estimate made in 1822 by M. Mengin 


has been much relied upon. But assuming this estimate, 
which made the pop. amount to 2,600,000, to have been 
correct at the time it was made, various causes have 
since then been at work to diminish its amount. Poli- 
tical oppression, which leaves the cultivators of th^wil 
scarcely raousk to support existence, and withdraws the 
best portion of the male pop. from their homes to con- 
vert them into soldiers, and other, though minny evils 
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must have materially reduced the number of Inhaba. 
ducing the IH years which have elapsed since M.Men- 
glffy oilim^e was made. Marshal Uarmont, in com. 
|)ar[ng the Egypt of 1800 with that of 1837, says, “ Je ihs 
» galement frapp# dii grand nombre de v&iageM m mine^ 
trstdial du nusire aOuMe det pautansi ef d* sm iMnf- 
wetton semjMe dan* la populaiitm?* (lil. 176.) The fol- 
io witig Is Mr. Lane's more recent statement:—. 

1. Arab Egyptians - . 1,750,000 . 

2* Lhristian Egyptians (Copts) - 150,000 

3. Turks - . 10,000 

4. Syrians - 5,000 

а. Greeks - . . 5,000 

б. Armenians • • 8,000 

7. Jews . . 5,000 

Of the remainder (namely, Arabians, W. Arabs, Nu- 
bians, ne^ slaves, mamelukes or white male slaves, fe- 
male white slaves, Franks, &c.) the amount may be 
atout 70,000, the respective numbers being very uncertain 
an(i variable. (Loners Modem Egyptiantt 12mo. ed. i. 32.) 
Concerning the numlier of Arabs of the desert, it is next 
to impossible to approach accuracy ; Volncy {Travel*^ U 
7H.) affirms, that they could supply a body of 30,000 
horsemen. 

1. The Arab-Egyptlans are divided, by Volney, into 
three classes. The first are the fellahs or husbandmen, 
the posterity, he says, of the Arabs who emigrated firom 
the iieninsula after the conquest of Egypt by Amrou in 64a 
They still retain the features of tlieir ancestors, but are 
taller and stronger. In general they reach 5 ft. 4 In., and 
many 5 ft. 6 or 7 in. (Fr. meas.). Their skin, tinged by the 
sun, is almost black. They have oval beads, prominent 
foreheads, large but not aquiline noses, and well-shaped 
mouths. They constitute the bulk of the Egyptian pea- 
santry. The second class of Arabs are Mo^rabbins, or 
settlers fVom Mauritania. They are very numerous in 
the Said, where they live in villages by themselves ; they 
likewise are fellahs. The third class are Bedouins of the 
desert, or wandering tribes. 

The Arabs, particularly the Bedouins, wherever •they 
are found, have a remarkable Identity of appearance and 
character ; and we beg therefore to refer flie reader to 
the article Aa\uiA for a ftill description of this singular 
race. But the fellahs or husbandmen of Egypt, having 
lieen subjected for centuries to a despotlcal government, 
and deprived of that wild freedom that is now, as of old, 
enjoyed by their brethren of the desert, have lost several 
of the distinguishing traits of the Arab character. They 
are rigid Mussiilincn, and strictly observant of the relf. 
glous rites and ceremonies laid down by their sheiks, or 
priests. ** Very few large or handsome houses are to Irn 
seen in Egypt, excepting in the metropolis and some other 
towns. The dwellings of the lower orders, particularly 
those of the rieasants, are of a very mean aescriptlon : 
th (‘3 are mostly built of unbaked bricks, cemented toge- 
thcr with mud. Some of them are more hovels. The 
greater number, however, comprise two or more *apart- 
nionts ; though very few are two stories high. In one of 
these apartments, in the houses of the peasants in Lower 
Egypt, there is generally an oven (/fom), at the end 
farthest from the entrance, and occupying the whole 


width of the chamber, it resembles a wide bench or seat, 
and Is about breast high : it is constructed of brick and 
mud ; the roof arched within, and flat on the top. The 
inhabitants of the house, who seldom have any nlgh^ 
covering during tlie winter, sleep upon the top of the 
oven, having previously lighted a Are within it ; or the 
huslmnd and wife only enjoy this luxury, and the children 
sleep upoutho floor. The chambers have small apertures 
high up in the walls, for the admission of light and air — 
sometimes ftirnlshcd with a grating of wood. The roofs 


are lormed of palm branches and palm leaves, or of millet 
stalks, Ac., laid upon rafters of the trunk of the palm, and 
covered with a plaster of mud and chopped straw. The 
furniture consists of a mat or two to sleep upon, a few 
earthen vessels, and a hand-mill to grind the com. In 
many villages large pigeon-houses, of a square form, but 
with the walls sightly Inclining inwards (like many of 
the ancient Egypt&n buildings), or of the form of a sugv 
loaf, are constructed upon the roofs of the liuts, with 
crude brick, imttery, and mud. Most of the villages of 
Egypt are situated upon eminences of rubbish, which 
rise a few feet above the reach of the inund^ion, and 
arc surrounded by palm trees, or have a few of these tn»s 
in their vicinity. ^The rubblsii which they occupy chiefly 
consists of the materials of former huts, and 
increase in about the same degree as tjj® 
alluvial plains and the bed of the river. {Lane^ Mod, 
ELUVtian*. 30,31.) The dress of the peasantry consists 
or coarse woollen cloths ; and, like Ml orientals, they are 
fond of atk-'nding coffee-houses, and ilstening to the tales 
of pretenaed magicians, or the rude music of *trolling 
musicians. But, what Is most singular, they submit, with- 
out mugnuring, to every species of ill-treatment j pnn- 
(■lpaily,%e believe, from a deep-rooted conviction oi 
its inutility, which hOs degenerated into an apathy that 
now forms the main feature of their character. They 


■re*— ‘In tplte of diet both poor In quality «nd Manly 
in ^uwitlty— robust, healthy, and cMiable of undergoing 
great aeverityor labour and ihtlmie, being muscular wtthf- 
out flflthlness or corpulency. Uke Bedouins, they have 
a habit of half shutting their eyes, from constant ex^ 
posura to the sun. The women are in a most degraded 
condition, and perform oil the labortous and memal of* 
floes. The Beoouins, or wandering Arabs, have a great 
contempt for the established peasantry of Egypt* and 
apply to them Che name of feUshs, os one of contempt, 
slmffyitig boors ; distinguishing themselves os true Arabs 
(fMUiwee*), The latter, whenever they please, take the 
dumbters of the former in marriiwe, but will not give 
their own daughters In return. Should a Bedouin be 
slain by a felLUi, blood revenge Is often perpetrated 
upcm the offending tribe three or four fold. 

8. The Egyptian Ckriitian*, or CopU^ are usually re* 
garded as the descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; and 
it is believed that their written language is Identical with 
that spoken by their ancestors. Some learned men have 
supposed, from certain resemblances between the Hebrew 
and Coptic, that tlie latter was a dialect of the former, or 
that it belonged to the Semitic languages. But this end- 
niou is now all but abandoned. Michaelis says, that 
** every person competent to form an iqilnion knows that 
the Coptic and the Hebrew have not the *Ugkt^ ar^^^aal 
tMnity ; and that although some words occur in the fonnor 
that resemble Semitic vocables, they ore to be attributed 
to the influence which the proximity and IntercouTM of 
Semitic nations have exercised over the idiom of the na- 
tive Egyptians.*’ (Quoted by Prichard^ il. 811.) The efa^ 
racteristics of the Coptic language are shortness of the 
words, and the simplicity of its grammatical construction ; 
its genders and cases are expressed by prefixes and in- 
fixes, and not, as is usual with Asiatic and European lan- 
guages, by terminations. {See Quatremiret Recherche* 
*ur la Literature Egyptienne.) The modem Copts, 
however, speak Arabic, their origAal tonipio being un- 
derstood but by few persons ; and though their liturgy he 
written in Coptic, it is expounded in Arabic. (Lone, li. 
312. ; Quarterly Review, lix. 170.) They are sober and 
steady; arc much employed as secretaries in publle 
offices, &c. ; and are the best accountants In the country, 
few rcsiNictable traders being without a ** Coptic clerk.** 
They arc held In such esteem by the present government 
as to possess certain immunities, being unmolested In 
their religion, and exempted from militi^ conscription ; 
for wliich privilege, however, they compound by payment 
of a tribute. Their patriarch, though called the patriarch 
of Alexandria, resides In Fostat, or Old Cairo. Many 
conflicting opinions have been entertained as to th^hy- 
slcal characterictics of the ancient Egyptians. Thw 
early and high civilisation, and their mat works, show 
conclusively that they were of a veiy dillbrent race from 
most other African nations. Cuvier, who states that be 
had examined the heads of more than 50 mummies, de- 
clares that not one of them had any of the distinguishing 
characters of the Negro or Hottentot races; and he 
concludes that th^ belonged to the same race of men as 
the Europeans. Even at this day the appearance of the 
Copts contrasts most advantageously with that of the 
Arabs. M. Pugnet, an intellTgont and discriminatlim 
pbysidan, observes, ** A Featirieur chitif et mtUrabU 
de* Artec*, les Coptos opposent un air de majest# et de 
puissance; A la rudesse de leurs traits une aflkbllitd 
soutenue ; A leur abord inquiet et soucieux, une figure 
tr#s-£panouie." 

3. Ihe Turk* settled in Egypt, though few in number, 
occupy important social positions, being masters of the 
country. They fill all the high offices of state, which 
are, in most instances, made tlie objects of bargain and 
sale, and are hence administered with little Imparti- 
ality; and few favourable specimens of the Turkish 
character, as it exists in its native countiy, are to be 
found in Egypt. Of the Syrians, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians, no detwed account need bo given ; and the Jew* 
are a despised, and therefore a distinctive class in Egypt, 
and have a particular quarter of every large town set 
apart for their residences — generally the most confined 
and dirty portion of tlio place. They are usually bankers, 
money changers, gold and silver-smiths, merenants, Ac., 
and enjoy a fair share of religious toleration. Slaves, 
chiefly from Nubia, Abyssinia, DarAir, Ac. are intro- 
duce in largo numbers, and are sold in public markets 
belonging to every moderately sised town. (Lau^ li. 
811— J58.; BurkhardF* Arabic Proverb*, passim; 2vls- 
buhr'* Travel*, Ihc.) 

The following statements, as to the condition of tha 
labouring classes in Egypt, apply principally to the 
fellahs ; they were supplied by an English gentleman long 
resident in the country. • 

** With the labouring classes of Egypt breed Is the great 
article of food, and may be said to be there more properly 
the staff of life than in any other country. Bmds 
lentils are next fai Iropoitance. With bre^ os a iort of 
seasoning, they use the yam, radish, cuaimhnr, date, 
onion, and at certain seasons Uio melon, of which tiierc 
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itgxeit dMUdanee, and oectikmally also cheese, and a 
•oit'Of batter or gnee, In common use for cooking. Fish, 
too, and particularly the dried fish of Lake Menzaleh. is 
a fhrourite article of flsod. Rico Is less used here than 
in moat eastern countries, being dearer than biw ; but 
stlU their favourite dish of pfllau, or rice and butter 
mixed, with the addition of a fowl or meat, if the party 
himpen to be of the better sort, is sometimm to be seen. 
Butcher's meat is beyond the reach of the labouring 
» ; and uni pas at their great festival of the Bairam, 
when the duties are taken oflT, they rarely taste It But 
though thus living in a great measure on vegetable food, 
they are a robust and healthy people, capable of under- 
going great fatigue ; and in despite of the general unpre- 

K ssesslng appearance of both sexes, there are often to 
seen specimens of the human form of matchless sym- 


be seen sped , 

roetry and beauty, particularly among the boatmen on 
the Nile. Their only luxuries are coffee and tobacco ; 
the latter a coarse description produced in the country, 

I rot still such a solace to the poor man, that while he has 
t he seldom complains, though all else were wanting. 
The dress of both sexes consists of a coarse blue cotton 
shirt manufactured in the country, without any thing 
else, except the red, and often less showy cap, which 
covers the head, the shawl and broad cloth so ambitiously 
worn by the upper classes being far beyond the reach 
of the humble labourer. The richer classes of natives, 
including those in offices of trust under the government 
(which Is the mg)or part), or engaged as retailers or 
handicraftmen in such pursuits as yield a decent liveli- 
hood, live as well and as folly, and are as well clothed, as 
the same classes in any other country. 

“ In Egypt, 'where there is no personal liberty,— where 
the government claims and enforces its right to the labour 
of every man, willing or not willing, on Us own terms,— 
where among the native traders there is no property, or 
if It exist is not seeg, — where no enterprise can be un- 
dertaken but with consent of the government, or at the 
risk of clashing with some of its private interests, there 
can be no proper rate of wages as applicable to any parti- 
cular trade, nor any chance of the remuneration for labour 
being bottomed otherwise than upon favour or caprice. 
The native artisans, as cutlers, silk weavers, shoe- 
makers, saddlers, coppersmiths, &c., confine their oper- 
ations to their own little booths and shops, and usually 
find in themselves and their families sufficient hands 
for all their work *, and the same applies to all re. 
tilers of silk and cotton goods, coffee, tobacco, sugar, 
and every other article of consumption. Were a capitalist, 
supposing him possessed of the authority of the govern- 
ment, to embark In any enterprise, he would bo almost 
sure to come in competition with the pacha, and to 
lie driven out of the field, commanding, as the latter 
dues, all the labour of the country at his own price, be- 
sides having monmmlies of nearly every thing consumed 
in the country. Hence it will be seen that it is upon the 
pacha the whole labouring classes must mainly depend 
for support ; and it has been generally stated, that what- 
ever be the nature of the work, the average rate of wages 
paid by him does not exceed a piastre per day for a full- 

B 'own man ; one half usually in bread, upon which lie has 
s profit, for he is a large baker also, and the other half 
in money. To women and children he pays from 10 to 
20 paras per day. A Frank cannot command the labour 
of the same people for less than double the money. In the 
manufactories men who have made themselves remark- 
able for their skill are occasionally to be found drawing 
ftom 8 to 6 piastres per day, but these are rare exceptions. 
The common rate of one piastre per day may be said 
just to preserve the parties in existence, and that is ail.’* 
Qaoemment and Latut. — Egypt, whose history com- 
mences with the history of civilised man and organised 
government, w^iich gave laws to the old world and art 
to the Greeks, after beingj for many centuries, subjected 
to foreign masters, became, at length, a prov. of the Ot- 
toman empire. Under the Turkish sway it has been 
her fate to suffar that worst kind of despotism resulting 
from the delegation of arbitrary power by a careless 
tyrannical master to a scarcely responsible seryant. The 
bold, innovating spirit of its present ruler, the celebrated 
Mehcmet All. has, however, introduced several reforms 
Into the administrative constitution of the government, 
which have been up<m the whole beneficial ; though he has 
always endeavoured to make the interests of the counti 7 
in some dejnwe subservient to his own personal og^ran- 
disement. The government of Egypt, as at present exist- 
ing. comprises, 1st, the pacha, whose mwer is unlimited 
and despotic. 9d, His deputy, called Kikhjf*a* 8d, Seven 
councils of state, who have each a distinct department of 
the government to preside over. 4th, Cfovernors {Vaxir) 
appointed to each prov.^f which there are thirteen, vis.— 
f. The provimmof ^ebes j inthe Said, or Upper 

8. • • « Scout 5 ®*>*P** 

5. ! I ^^^uef 2 Vostanl. or 

5: : Staid? 3 Central Egy pt. 


wernment of Egypt, as at present exist- 
It, the pacha, whose power is unlimited 


' inthe Said, or Upper 
: Egypt. 


Central Egypt. 


7. The province of Bahireh 

8. • - Rosetta 

10. * I I Gharbiyeh . 

11. - - Menouf 

13. - - Mansourah 

13. - - Sharkeyeh 

Bwides these provincial governors, the fellahs retain 
their hereditary sheiks^ who regulate the ItMsal affairs of 
villages and small communities ; but every sheik on his 
accession is obliged to propitiate the pacha by a sum of 
roon^, that he may be confirmed in his office. The 
civil and criminal laws' are administered by a eodi', or 
chief Judge, and his deputy, or naib. But most of these 
offices being filled by Turks, who speak their own lan- 
guage, an official interpreter Is necessary. The court of 
the cadi has also its bash roosooi (chief sergeant of 
arrests, which are executed by his inferior officers) ; its 
bash kdtibt or chief secretary ; and shdhidSt or recorders, 
who prepare the business of the court, and relieve it of 
such details as would unnecessarily take up the time of 
the cadi. Pet^ cases are at once decided by a xabil or 
magistrate. The police is numerous and effective, and 
consists of the military, and the magistrates, or sablt 
police. Though still very defective, the administration 
of justice in Egypt has been vastly improved under the 
government of Mehemet All. Except in rare cases con- 
victs are usually punished by being compelled to labour 
at the public works. {Lane’s Modem Em/ptians.) 

State of Property and Taxation. — The pacha of Egypt 
may truly exclaim, in the words of Louis XI V., **CEtat f 
c*est moil ** He has rendered himself, with some few 
exceptions, proprietor of all the land of Egypt ; and he 
Is, in fact, the only considerable agriculturist, manu- 
facturer, and trader in the country. Private property and 
freedom of industry, the principles that lie at the bottom 
of all real prosperity and lasting improvement, are all 
but unknown in Egypt. The pacha is the solo manufac- 
turer, printer, and bleacher of cotton goods ; the sole 
maker of sail-cloth and Fez caps ; the sole glass-blower, 
paper-manufacturer, iron-founder, gun-maker, gunpow- 
der-manufacturer, Ac ; he has the monopoly of opium. 
Indigo, saltpetre, and linseed oils ; he is the only tanner 
in his dominions; he is the owner of all the mills 
and manufactories, and of more than half the camels, 
horses, buffaloes, ‘and cattle in the country ; and of half 
its boats, &c. But this is not all. Not satisfied with en- 
grossing so many businesses, he dictates the terms and 
e4}ndition8 under which every one else shall be carried 
on. He siiecifles the employments in which the bulk of 
the pop. shall engage ; the crops or produce they are to 
raise or furnhh, and the prices at which, when produced, 
they are to deliver them to his agents. Interference with 
individual property has never been carried to half the 
extent in any other country to which it is now carried 
in Egypt ; and if we add to this, that erory man is subject 
to the conscription, and may, at any moment, be torn 
from his home and compel led to join the army or the 
fleet, we may well be astonished that such a system 
should be submitted to : the apathy with which its in- 
flictions are borne can only be accounted for by the spirit 
of the people having been totally broken, and tlieir ener- 
gies extinguished, by the long-continued oppression and 
misgovernment to which they have been subject. 

Marshal Marmont has supplieil the latest and best in- 
formation as to the nature and working of the pacha's 
economical system, and the following details with respect 
to it are principally borrowed from bis excellent worx. 

The head cultivator (elufde cullure)^ in conjunction 
with the head civil authority {cheyk-eb-beied) of each 
village, makes every vear a division of the lands to be 
cultivated by the inhabitants : this division having been 
made, the kind of culture to which each portion is to be 
applied is determined, —so much being devoted to 
dhourrah ; so much to wheat, barley, pulse, and trefoil ; 
so much to sugar, rice, cotton, indigo, &c. 

The quantity of dhourrah to be cultivated is regulated 
according to the quantity presumed to be necessary for 
the support of the cultivator’s family ; and the produce is 
given up wholly to him for their support. The other 
products are divided into Imo classes. The different kinds 
of wheat, barley, pulse, and trefoil belong to the culti- 
vator, after the quantity of each demanded by the pacha 
has been deducted : this quantity varies every year, but is 
most commonly the half or two-thirds of the whole 1 The 
remainder, including rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, opium, 
and wood, are reserved exclusively for the pacha. The 
cultivator is prohibited, under the heaviest penalties, 
from reulning the smallest portion of any one of these 
articles : they are deposited in the public magazines esta- 
blished throughout the countra. and placed to the ac- 
count of the fellahs at a price fixed by the pacha, which 
never exceeds two-thirds of the market price. 

The fellah has to pay to the pacha the mtgy, which 
may be regarded either as a laod4ax, or the rent of the 
land. This Impost is regulated according to the quality 
of the land ; the maximum Is 38 pataks (lilt.), the mini- 
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teum 17 pfttaki (8f. Id.) the feddan. The average may It muet» however, be admitted, notwithitaadlog the 
be about 9f. or lOf. an acre. grinding oppresslveneBS of this system, that it hu nuu 

The fiellali pays, moreover, a personal tax, which varies, terlally improved the agrlcultiir^ of the country; and 
according to the presumed circumstances of the Indlvl- that some new and important branches of culture have 
dual, from 15 piastres to 6 cents. Ills cattle Is also taxed ; been introduced, as that of cotton, now a staple product, 
oxen and cows at 30 piastres, and at 70 piastres when thqr We agree with Marshal Marmont in thinking that these 
are sold to the butcher ; on the animal being killed, the Improvements never could, under any system, have been 
skin belongs to government. Camels and sheep pay 4 eflbctcd by the fellahs, who are ignorant, attached to old 
piastres : Nile boats 200 |dastres, &c. habits, and easily satisfied. But the vice of the present sys- 

Male children only, above the age of 12 years, are sub- tern is, that the fellahs reap no advantage whatever from 
joct to the personal tax ; but as there is no certain method, this increased production. On the contrary, it has stripped 
~no registers existing,— of asceruining the precise age them of not a few of their limited enjoyments, and ren- 
of an individual, the appearance of the person is held to dered them more impoverished and .depressed than they 
determine the matter, which, as may be supposed, is ever were at any former period of their history : their in- 
always decided in fkvour of the government. creased labour, instead of bringing with it an increase of 

Marshal Marmont states that the fellah Is obliged to comfort, brings only an Increase of privations. Hence, 
obtain from the public magaslnes every thing he requires, were any thing to occur that should overthrow the go> 
even to his clotnes ; as blue linen shirts, winter cloaks, vernment of Mehemet All, or should it pass at his death 
&c. ; but we are assured that this is an error. It is true into less vigorous liopds, the whole fabric would ihll to 
that the articles required for the clothing of the fellah pieces, and leave not a wreck behind. It is forced, fac- 
can in general l>e only procured from the government tltious, and unnatural ; it is not bottomed on or associ- 
offiecs ; but the fellahs ore under no obligation to resort ated with the interests or afibctlons of the people, bnt 
to them, and many of them buy articles direct from the merely on the supposed, though not real, interests of the 
European stores. The fellah buys of the pacha his seed government ; ana will necessarily go to ruin the moment 
com, for which he pays a price higher than that at which it ceases to be upheld by power, 
he formerly delivered it in. Does he require oxen to It is due to Mehemet All to state, that in constituting 
conv^ the water destined for irrigation, it is the pacha himself proprietor of all the land of Egypt, and loading 
who iuraishes them. Does he requrc for his boot a sail the cultivators with oppressive taxes, he may plead the 
and other rigging, the pacha is his purveyor. The mat example of n;pst Asiatic monarchies, and even of British 
he sleeps on comes from the government magazines 1 India, where, we regret to say, the taxes on the land are 
An account fs opened by the village tax-gatherers with quite as oppressive as in Egypt ; and their assessment and 
each inhabitant : the fellah is credited with the value of the collection equally arbitrary and ui^ust ; The pacha has 
produce which he has deposited; and debited with the miry^ lieen driven into his monopoly ^stein partly by the neccs- 
and tlie other imposts, as well as the prices of the articles sity under which he is placed of levying a very large reve- 
with which he has been fiimished, which alwm's exceed nue, and partly by the belief, natural to persons in his 
their value. The accounts are balanced every four years, situation, that he can do every thing better than any one 
If the fellah be found a debtor, he is sued ; if a credi- else. But it is needless to say that tbere is no foundation 
tor, the sum which is due to him is kept back as a seen- for any such opinion. A system like that of the pneha 
rity for the payments of the other fellahs of his village may, no doubt, force the premature develoiiement of a few 
who may be in arroar, or pcriiaps it is at once carried branches of industry ; but by annihilating individual 
to the account of another fellah indebted to govern, enterprise and competition, it is sure. In the end, to pa- 
ment. This method of equalising accounts exists not ralysc industry, and to extinguish every germ of real im- 
only between individuals of the same village, but also provement. 

between neighbouring villages, and even provinces ; so It is not, therefore, in the cotton mills and workshops 
that a rich and Industrious canton may tie chargctl with of tiie pacha, but in his canals and public works. In his 
the taxes of another canton or province, the inhabitants of schools, and in the improved police and military organ- 
wliich are sunk in sloth and idleness ! And to add to this isation he has introduced, that we must seek for the 
injustice, the debts of the government to the fellahs, being advantages which his government has conferred on 
never available to the latter, are in reality imaginary. Egypt. And it is greatly to be regretted that these 
Much, however, of this Injustice, and of tlie exactions substantial and rc^ improvements, b<*lng associated 
to which the fellahs are exposed, originates in tlie pecu- with the degradation and impoverishment of the great 
latlon and underhand proceedings of the governors of bulk of the people, ran be looked upon by them with 
provinces and their subordinate officers. It is, in fact, but little favour ; and will, consequently, stand a great 
alleged, that for every dollar that finds its way into the chance of being destroyed on any change of the govcni- 
Cofllirs of the pacha, two or throe are appropriati'd by the mont. 

parties in question I The pacha is aware of tiiis abuse ; Besides the taxes previously noticed, customs duties 
out he has hitherto been prevented from taking effectual are levied on all ships entering at the various ports, 
steps for its suppression. There are some places and also on all goods transported to Upper Egypt 
In which there is a large consumption of articles, .-as (which arc collected at Bniilac; the river port of Cairo), 
Cairo, Alexandria, Damietto, Uosetta, Syene in Upper to an annual amount of about 120,()0()/. sterling. Tiie 
Egypt, and Cosscir, whlcii are subject to taxes on cun- gross yearly revenue of Egypt and its dependencies is 
sumption {octrois)^ laid on' nearly every article. Corn unknown, and various estimates have been framed of its 
is taxed at 18 piastres the ardep, an Impost which consi- amount. It has been recently stated at 1,(K)0,(KK) nurses 
dcrably augments its price ; in addition to which, the of 12.''i French francs each tabout 5,000,000/. sterling) ; 
cultivator, who has corn to sell, is not suffered to bring it viz. Egypt, 780,000 purses; Syria, 150,0(X1; Nlgritia, 
to market until oil that had belonged to the government 25,000 ; Iledjaz, 2.'),000 ; Cundia, 20,000. {Augsburg.Ua^ 
has been sold, and the magazines are empty. zette^ Feb. 21. 1840.) 

A cultivator, included In that portion of a district on Army and Navy.— I'he regeneration of the army was 
which the corn required by the pacha is ordered to be one of Mehemet Ali's first projects on attaining to the 
grown, if he wish to commute for the delivery of that poelmlic of Egypt. To accomplish this, to consolidate 
article by a money payment, is charged at the rate of 36 his government, and to pave the way for bis other re- 
piastres the ardep ; and he will generally rather pay this forms, the reconstruction, or, if that was impossible, 
sum than double the sura at his credit with government; the destruction of the Mameluke force that had so long 
such credit being of no service to him, since it is never ruled in Egypt, was indispensable ; and this Moliemet 
paid ; while, by selling his corn, notwithstanding the accomplish^, partly by force and jiartly by the vilest 
duties and the K piastres which he pays, ho receives at treachery. This superb cavalry being destroyed, with 
least, in money, a fourth or fifth part of its value. the exception of a small party who enrolled themselves. 

Mehemet All has not neglected to tax manufactures of under the banners of the pacha, the latter comMenced 
whatever kind. All traders pay an Income tax {firdeh)^ his work of military reform with equal vigour and suc- 
amountlng to a twelfth part of their annual gains. liOng- cess. He had long been sensible of the vast superiority 
established manufacturers cannot dispose of their pro- of European tactics and discipline over the brave but 
ducts excepting to the pacha, and at the price which tumultuary onsets of Asiatic troops, and he was deter- 
ho himself fixes. The meanest articles arc burdened mined at all hazards to Introduce the European system 
with duties. For Instance, Kgj’pt is naturally destitute into his dominions. With this view he hod the troops 
of foel, which is supplied by mixing straw and dung; commanded by his son, Ismael Pacha, drilled and disci 
but before being used it must pay a tax, called an apaUc. plined in the European fasliion, chiefly through the in- 
No one can fish in the Nile, or sell eggs or chickens in a stnimentality of some Italian officers. But the troops 
town, without paying an apaltc. The fellah pays duties were naturauy disinclined to the change ; and the inju* 
on his palm-trees, exclusive of the miry or tax on the dicious severity with which it was attempted to be in* 
land on which they grow ; and Marshal Marmont states, troduced rad Carried into effect, gave rise to a dangerous 
that these duties have occasioned the destruction of many mutiny, that threatened to put an end to the projects 
palm-trees; and that they would have been wholly do- and power of the pacha. Mehemet having succeeded 
Btroyeflt notwithstanding their great utility, had not the in suppressing this formidable insurrection, saw his error, 
pacha declared, that lands where palm-trees grew should and resolved to proceed with greater caution. With this 
be charged, in addition to the other imposts on tliem, view he formed a depdt of fellahs in Upper Egypt, and 
with the tax on imlms, whether they were cut down or hod them trained In the Eurui>ean manner. Perhaps, 
Bot. (iii. 176.) however, be might have foiled even in this, and at all 
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0V«iilt then Ih tat little probabilitr that be •hould here 
flttoeeeded lo well, bus for the Inraluebte eerricef of 
Crtond Mlvet,iiow aplvneii Pache. This officer, who 
ted terred diitUl^on under Nepoleon. undertook 
the erdnouf task of Dew-modelling the army of tte pa- 
dia, and of organliing and dlaclpllning It accorffing to 
ttemoat aimroTed models; and Iqra rare combination 
offlrmneM, brareiy, and good sense, he hiupveroOTe 
the all but Insuperable difficulties with which he had to 
fsontend. He succeeded in gaining the confidence both 
of the pacha and the troops. Marshal Marmont has 
spoken in the highest terms of the excellence of the new 
nrstem ; and there can be no question that the troops 
of the pacha era equal and probably su|ierior to any 
ever embodied In the East. The army is raised by con- 
scription, which, in consequence of the limited pop. of 
the country, is very severe : It is alleged that the pea- 
santry frequently maim themselves in order to escape 
being subject to it The number of troops, in 1 838, Includ- 
ing veterans and invalids, amounted to 127,286, besides 
from 10,000 to 12,000 irregular Turkish troops, and tiie 
Bedouin Arabs, who can furnish 30,000 men. In his 
tract on Egypt, published in 1838, Mr. Wagborn states 
tiie pay of a nneral of division at 150,000 piastres, and 
that m a soldier of the line at 180 ditto ; but since then 
the pay of the higher class of officers and functionaries 
has bem reduced. The medical-staff is well organised ; 
and the title of M.D., from one of the faculties of Europe, 
Is required to obtain the rank of major. 

The Egyptian navy is also a creation of the pacha : 
it numbers 11 ships, carrying 852 32-pounders; 7 frl- 
gates with 362 32-pounders ; 4 corvettes, 102 32-pounders, 
short : 7 brigs, 134 32-pounders, carronades ; and 3 steam- 
ers. The ships, which are constructed l)y native builders, 
are beautifully modelled; and though the crews have 
not attained to the proficiency of English or American 
sailors, thfw have, cegard being had to the circum. 
stanoes under which they have ooen placed, made the 
most extraordlnaiy advances. 

Literatnre and Ediientfois.— The literature of the Arabs 
is very comprehensive. The works on religion and ju- 
rlsprudence comprehend about one fourth of the mitire 
number of Arabic books. Others on grammar, rhetoric, 
philology, history, and geography, are also numerous ; as 
are also their poetical compositions. There are many 
large libraries In Oalro, most of which are attached to 
the mosques. (Laise, i. 287.) A system of public in* 
structloD has bton organised by the pacha, which de- 
serves high praise. It is nearly as follows The pupiU 
are first sent to the ** primary^’ schools, of which there 
are 50 throughout the country, instructing, in 1838, 
5,500 scholars. The youth having acquired the rudiments 
of education at these, they are advanced to the two 
** preparatory*' schools, at which there were 2,300 pupils 
ill the same year. The next step Is to the ** specif ** 
schools, which are 10 in number, each devoted to par- 
ticular studies ; namely, medicine, midwifery, veterinary 
surgery, languages, music, and agriculture ; the other 3 
being military schools, to fit the scholars for the cavalry, 
artillery, or infantry service. At Aboosabel in Cairo, the 
pacha has established a military hospital and a medical 
college, both under the direction of a distinguished 
French p1iysician,Dr.Clot,— now Clot Dey. The success 
that has attended this establishment has been quite ex- 
traordinaiy and notwithstanding their old prejudices, 
many of the Arab pupils have become expert anatomists 
and clever surgeons. 

It is impossible to appreciate too highly the beneficial 
Influence of these establishments ; they have already ef- 
iscted,and will, no doubt, continue to eflhct, a very groat 
revolution in the public mind in the East ; and will pave the 
way for reforms and changes of which, at present, no one 
can form any distinct idea. Almost every mosque or 

S ublic fountain has a school attached to it, mostly en- 
owed by benevolent persons. At these schools, g^ng 
the Koran by heart forms the chief employment ; but 
reading and writing are also taught : those who aspire lo 
the higher branches of learning become students of the 
University of Bl-Aghfis at Cmro, the principal seat of 
learning in the East. In this building are cortiUn rimaAs, 
or colleges, set apart for the natives of particular pro- 
vinces. The regular subjects of study are grammar, 
rhetoric, Mohammedan .theology, and the traditions of 
the Proj^t ; law, religious, clvU, and criminal ; algebra, 
and arithmetic. The sciences are but imperfectly un- 
derstood In Egypt,, though great improvements have 
been made In medical science, in consequence of the in- 
troduction of European practitioners, and natives being 
sent to Europe to study. Egyptian geography describes 
the earth as a flat surfhee ; and astronomy, beyond 
merely oomputing the calendar, is studied for the pur- 
poses of astrology. Music aflbrds a favourite study for 
pastime, but the tbeoretteal system Is complicated, as 
each tone has three intervals or gradations or sound in- 
■stead of two. Their mdodtes are mostly of a plaintive 
kind ; but a kind- of rodtatlve. In which they chant 
.their romances, has some bold measures. (Lane,U 


986.etieq,ijragkorn*sEgg^ ^ im, Appendix j Egypt, 
a Popniar Description, 182—190.) 

ProcfrKrtee/fMtefry oadfteifMcrce. — No soil can bo 
better adapted for agrienUnre than that brought down 
by the Nile, and debited on its banks. The earliest 
authentic records of the human race represent Egypt as 
the granary of the old world, to which less fortunide 
nations resorted in times of scarcity ; while she received 
from them, in exchange for the necessaries of life, ail 
those luxuries and riches which enabled her people to 
make such early progress in the arts, and to leave behind 
them monuments surpassing even the remains of the 
clastic world in costliness, extent, and grandeur. The 
supplies of slime annually brought dowiiW the river con- 
siderably abridge the labours of the husbandman, and 
have enabled the country, with but little of his aulstancc, 
to bear for the last 3,0iJ0 years three, and sometimes four 
annual crops, without the least impoverishment. The 
husbandry of Egypt is divided into two great classes : — 
the upper, or sKarakee lands, where the banks are too 
high for the country beyond them to benefit by the in- 
undation ; and the ret, or low lands, which are watered 


by the natural overflowings of th'e river. 

About four millions of fedddns are now under cultivation 
in Egypt, of which from 200,000 to 300,000 ore occupied 
with cotton; 1,000,000 with flax, indigo, sugar, dates, 
hemp, &c. ; and the other 2,800,000 or 2,700,000 feddans 
with grain, principally millet (dhourra), maize, wheat, 
and rice. In Lower Egypt sowing commences imme- 
diately after the waters subside ; the seed only requiring 
to be strewed over the land, and it either sinks into the 
soft earth by its own weight, or is trodden down by cattle 
driven over it. This is generally done in November ; in 
February the fields are verdant, and in May the har- 
vest takes place. In July rice and maize arc again 
planted, and yield a second harvest in September. In 
Upper Egypt the constant artificial supply of irrigation 
required by the land gives to the farmer unceasing em- 
ployment. Deprived of rain, and exposed almost always 
to a burning sun, the land would be arid and barren if 
not constantly refreshed with moisture. After the water 
has been preserved in canals and wells. It is raised by 
Persian water. wheels, worked by oxen, or by means of a 
hand-machine of a more simple construction. Sowing 
begins here about November, as in Lower Egypt ; and 
the corn begins to spring up before the end of the month, 
and by December gives to the country the appearance of 
a verdant spring. In January lupines, dollchoes, and 
cumins are sown ; and towards the end of the month 
the first barley harvest commences. In February sugar- 
canes are cut for the press. By April flax has ripened, 
and the plants are pulled up; tobacco leaves are ga- 
thered, and the wheat harvest Is got in. In July 
there is a third crop of trefoil, and a second Of rice. 
October is the month for all sorts of leguminous seeds 
to be sown. ( MaJte-Brun, iv. 43—45. ; liurckhardt's 
Arabic Proverbs, 134. ; Wilkinson's Topography qf 
Thebes, ^c.) 

The efibrts of the pacha having been principally di- 
rected to the culture of cotton, the crops of wheat nave 
greatly fallen off, and Alexandria has ceased to be a 
port for the shipment of this species of grain. The cot- 
ton of Egypt is long-stapled, of good qiuility, and the 
soli Is well suited to its growth ; but it is notwithstand- 
ing more than doubtful whether the forcing its culture 
has been Judicious. It may have been more immediately 
profitable to the parha, but it is very questionable whe- 
ther it has been profitable to the country ; and tlie opinion 
of Ute best Informed parties seems to be that the cotton 
plantations of Egypt will have great difficulty in main- 
taining themselves, on any thing like a free system, which 
could never be the case with its wheat culture. Marshal 
Marmont estimates the amount ot the indigo ciop at 
3,000 cwts. Immense plantations of mulberry trees have 
been executed by order of the pacha, which already pro- 
duce 100,000 kilog. of silk. 

As the productivcnesi of Egypt depends wholly on the 
extent of the inundation and the command of water, it 


would be of vast importance to the country if means 
could be found of regulating the inundation, and pre- 
serving the waste of water, which is here the one thing 
needftd. These important considerations, which en- 
grossed a large share of the care and attention of the 
ancient rulers of Egypt, who excavated the lake Mcerts 
in this view, have not been overlooked by Mehemet All ; 
and it is greatly to be regretted that instead of expend- 
ing his energies in attempts to introduce manufactures 
wholly unsuTted to the country, and which cannot be 
carried on except at a constant sacrifice, he bad not 
aiiplied them to this great work. Marshal Marmont has 
given an account of the works {barrage'^ which were 
projected by the pacha for the regulation of the Inund- 
ation ; and it is believed that It is by no m^s im- 
practicable so to regulate the flow of the river that it 
mterbt always be equably diffbsed over a much larger 
extent of country than at present, and that an inex- 
haustible supply might be secured for irrigation in the 
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uon. But the' engineer! employed 1^ the pecha 
^ . r to have been unequal to the talk ; and, after cost- 

ing large sums, the work is now abandoned. But it Is to 
be hoped that it may be resumed under more favourable 
auspices. It could not fail to double or treble the pro- 
ductii^ capacities of the country ; and were it carried 
into effect, and full scope given to private enterprise and 
Industry, the wealth and population of Kgypt in modern 
times might be as great as under the Pharaohs. 

Manttfaclures are not carried on, at least to any con- 
siderable extent, by private indMduals in Egj'pt Such, 
indeed is no wliere the case ; unless in countries where 
the government abstains from engaging in similar un- 
dertakings, and where property is secure, and every 
individual left to dispose at pleasure of the fruits of hfs 
industry, enterprise, and economy. But, as has been 
already seen, all this is unfortunately wanting in Egypt. 

Thd pacha seems to have concluded that the same sys- 
tem that has given him an army^d a navy would be 
equally successful in establishing manufactures. But 
It is needless to say that the means by which these 
dlflbrcnt ends are to be attained are as radically and 
completely different .is the ends themselves. It is 
to be hoped that the pacha may speedily become aware 


of this ; and that by ceasing to interfere with the indus- 
trious pursuits of individuals, and allowing them to pro- 
secute their own industry In their own w.iy, he may 
insure the stability of his plans for regenerating the 
country. The fact is, that Egypt is totally unsuited for 
manufiictorlcs, Inasmuch as the humidity of the climate 
along the shore, and the sand in other parts of the 
country, prevent the proper working of fine machinery, 
and, in the end, destroy it. The pacha, it is believed, is 
now sensible of his mistake. In forcing manufactures, and 
several of his establishments have been allowed quietly 
to expire. The most extensive was that erected at Bou- 
lac, near Cairo, for spinning, weaving, dyeing, and 
printing cotton goods ; it was superbly fttted up, and was 
worked by a steam engine, and lighted with gas. About 
800 men aud boys were employed in this building 
three or four years ago; but wo have no very recent 
details respecting it. The linen at present fabricated 
in Egypt has degenerated from the “ fine linen ” ancient 
historians so often mention with praise : It now consists 
chiefly of the coarser kinds, for towels, sackcloth, &c., 
large quantities of which are exported. Carpets for 
sofas are made at Bcnisouef, and embroidered silk hand- 
kerchiefs at Cairo. The potteries of Egypt are exten- 
sive, and celebrated for a species of porous jars ad- 
mirably adapted for clarifying and cooling water. But 
the most curious branch of Egyptian industry Is the 
hatching eggs by artificial means — that of ovens of va- 
rious degrees of heat, skilfully graduated according a» 
the egg advances towards Incubation. (For a full de- 
scriptiim of the process, see Lane^ ii. S. ; JVilfctnson's 
Topog.i Thebes, 

rosseHsing so absolute a control over his subjects, Melie- 
met Ali has means at his command for the carrying on of 
public works which less absolute rulers do not uossess. 
Canals have chiefly occupied his attention: old ones 
have been opened, and new' ones cut, so that the whole 
produce of Upper Kgypt is now easy of transit down to 
the roast. The manner in which the canal that connects 
the harbour of Alexandria with Fouah was opened, 
i^rds a good example of the pacha’s arbitrary system. 
All the labouring classes of Lower Egypt were com- 
pelled to assist ; but were paid one month in advance to 
provide themsefves with subsistence. The Arabs were 
marched down In immense numbers, under their respect- 
ive chiefs ; and having set to work, completed the canal 
(which is 48 m. long) in the short space of six weeks. 

Commerce. — No country can be better situated for 
commerce than Egypt. She forms the link that connects 
the Eastern and Western worlds ; and it is to her admir- 
s^le situation in this respect, and to the commerce of 
which she in consequence early became the centre, that 
her ancient wealth and civilisation are mainly to be 
ascribed. It has been customary to trace the ruin of 
commerce in Egypt, in modem times, to the discovery of 
the route to India b; 


I ^ the Capo of Good Hope ; but more 


stress has been laid on this event than it really seems 
to deserve. No doubt it most probably would, under 


any circumstances, have diverted a portion of the 
trade with the extreme western states of Europe, and 
in the bulkier articles, into a new channel ; but ^ the 
some facilities for conductingthe commerce with the East 
existed in Egypt in the isth and IGth centuries tb^ 
existed in antiqui^, the trade betwem India wd the 
countries on the M^iterranean, and in the lighter and 
more valuable products, would, there is every reuon to 
think, have continued to a great extent in the old clmn- 
nel. The truth seems to to, that the extinction of the 
trade through Egypt, at the epoch referred to, was 
malnlyiftwliig to its having become subjected to the law- 
less and arbitrary dominion of the Mamelukes, who 
loaded all articles passing through the country with op- 
pressive exactions, and treated all foreigners, especially 
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Christians, with insolence and contempt. But a new- 
term has begun ; and the intercourse with the Bast has 
already In part reverted to Its old channels. The esta. 
blishment of a steam communication between Europe 
and India by way of Alexandria and Sues, is one, of the 
most striking and Important events in recent times. It 
has shortened the Joimiey to India by nearly a half. 
Steamers ascend the Nile as far as Cairo ; and the pas- 
sengers and mails are thence conveyed across the desert 
from Cairo to Snes, and conversely, by carriages ; and it 
is a fact that no ibwer than 5 inns or khans are now es-- 
tabllshed along this road, which is travelled with com- 
parative comfort and exp^tlon. And no doubt can be 
entertained, provided the present order of things in 
Egypt be not violently subverted, that the facilities for 
the intercourse with tho East through it will be greatly 
increased. With respect to the steam communication 
with India carried on through Egypt, it mw be men- 
tioned that the mail for India, which leaves London on 
the night of tne 4th of each month, reaches Alexandria 
on the 19th, and leaves Suez for Bombay on the 22d ; 
and the mail from Bombay, which leaves that city on the 
last day of each month, reaches Suez on the lRth,a[hd 
Alexandria on the 21 st of the ensuing month. The mall 
boxes, which sometimes weigh a ton, are sent across the 
desert between Suez and Cairo without a guard ; and it 
is honourable to the Egyptians that, down to the present 
time (January, 1840) there has not been a single instance 
of a box or even a letter being missing since the regular 
communication was establishcil I Europeans may now 
establish steamers and other vessels on the Nile ; and 
Messrs. Hill and Co., of Alexandria, have availed them- 
selves of this privilege, by establishing a steam packet 
between that city and Cairo. 

Wc are assiir^, that iverc it not for the hostilities in 
which the pacha has been almost always engaged, be would 
have attempted to re-npen the famous canal that for- 
merly connected the Red Sea and the Nile. According 
to Herodotus, this canal was commenced by Neehos, 
King of Egypt, and flnished by Darius. (Lib. il. ^ 158. 
iv. 39.) Under the Ptolemies, by whom, according to 
some authorities it was completed, this canal became an 
important channel of communication. It joined the E. 
or Peliisiac branch of the Nile at Bubastis, the ruins 
of which still remain; it thence proceeded E. to the 
bitter or natron lakes of Temrah and Chclk-Anedeii, 
whence it followed a nearly S. direction to its ‘function 
with the Red Sea at Arsinoe, either at or near where 
Suez now stands. It is said by Strabo (lib. xvii. p. H05.) 
to have been 1,0(10 stadia (122 m.) in length; but if we 
measure It on tho best modern maps it could hardly 
have exceeded from R.*} to O.*) m. Herodotus says that 
it was wide enough to admit two triremes sailing 
abreast. This great work having fallen into decay after 
thedownfal of the Ptolemaic dynasty, was renovated 
either by Tnyan or Adrian ; ancf it was finally renewed 
by Amrou, the general of the caliph Omar, the con- 
queror of Egypt, anno 0.39. ( Hirodote^ par Larcher^ fii. 
4^.) The French engineers traced the remains of this 
great work for a considerable distance ; and it would be 
of singular advantage to Egypt and the commerce of the 
world were it re-opened. 

Marshal Marmont states th.at the mund has been 
carefully examined by M. Lep5re, an able engineer, and 
that it presents no sort of difficulty that may not easily 
be overcome. This, indeed, might have been Inferred 
trom the fact of its former construction ; for the an- 
cients, being unacquainted with the use of locks, hiul to 
encounter difficulties in the construction and working 
of canals which are now obviated with the utmost faci. 
llty. According to M. Lepdre, the cost of constructing 
a navifkble canal from the Nile to the Red Sea would 
not exceed 17,(X)0,(X)0 ft., or less than 700, QUO/. (A/ar- 
monf.iv. 161.) I'he completion of this work need not, 
therefore, be despaired of. I'he opening of the Mah- 
rooudieh canal, from Alexandria to Fouah, shows what 
the present government is able to achieve ; and an on- 
teroriso like that now under consideration, though more ■ 
difficult, would be of still greater importance to Egypt 
as well as to Europe and Asia. Marshal Marmont ap- 
pears to think that the ground between Suez and Cairo 
is quite unsuitable for a railway, to which project the 
naroa is, however, understood to be most favourable, 
m fact, a portion of tho iron rails for this undertaking 
have been ordered from England, and are now in Egypt ; 
but the attention of the pacha having been diverted to 
other matters, the project has been, for the present, 
abandoned. 

The whole foreign trade of Egypt centres In Alex- 
andria ; and we beg to refer the reader to the article on 
that .city for an account of the imports and exports of 
the country, and of the mode in woich the trade is at 
present carried on. 

Money . Accounts are kept in Egypt in current p{a» 
tres, each equal to something under there being 100 
of them to the pound sterling. There are, besides, coins 
to represent the | piastre (noos ddrsh) and l-40th (/ud- 
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Ai*or|»ardA).a&d5«idl0faddahpieoet. The$aadee- 
»^lsaim«llaoklcoln,of the value of four plastret;^ 
m is equal to nine piastres, or 21<f.ai^ 3-5tbs. 

Tlieie ten the only figyptlan coins. There Is, however, 
the nominal hxt or purse, which stands for 600 piasira«> 

- « . .-w, .^u„es, or 6,000/. 

j are current in 

1 American dollars are 


mo nominal ieeet or purse, wnicn sranui lo 
and the ftaxacd, or treasury of l.OOO nun 
•terttng^. The coins of Constantinople a 
Bgypt, nut scarce. European and Amenci 


III; 

Is call 

(Lone. li. 878-sa 

Antiquities qf 
of antiquity scatl 
to a period of which 


'^fl^for Mpiastrer* The Enelish 
ycd. for guinea, and is Areoly taken. 

^ A contemplation of the remains 
throughout Egypt, carries us back 
history furnishes 


^ » no other records 

tban'^those deriv^ from {he monuments themselves. 
The temples, the palaces, and pyramids of the country, 
mark the spot wiiere idolatry began ~ where civilisation 
commenced its career ; while the annals of other nations 
prove that this land of gigantic fobrics had attained to a 
nigh degree of civil and social order, andr architectural 
proficiency, when the rest of the world was involved in 
barbarism. The range of objects presented to the u-chao- 
logist may be classified thus : — 1. Pyramids; 2. Temples; 
8. Colossi and sphinxes ; 4. Sculptures and hieroglyphics ; 
6. Tombs and i^ntings. 

1. The Pyramids^ which, for vastness and duration, 
stand at the head, not only of all the monuments of Egypt, 
but of the ancient world, are placed, at irregular inter- 
vals, along the E. foot of the Libyan hills, at some distmice 
from the W. bank of the Nile. They commence at Ghi- 
aeh, nearly opposite to Cairo, in about 3(P tat., and 
extend S. to about 29<^. The pyramids of Ghlzeh, three 
in number, are the best known, the largest, and most c». 
lebrated. They stand on a plateau of rock, elevated about 
160 ft. above the desert, about 7 m.W. by S. from Cairo. 
The pyramidal form seems to have been adopted In order 
to ensure stability. Their plan is that of a perfect square, 
and their sides confract by regular gradations tilf they 
terminate in a point, but so that the width of the base 
always exceeds the perpendicular height. They are not 
solid ; at least chambers and galleries have been explored 
in some of the principal pyramids.* The greatest of 
the pyramids of Ghizeh, and indeed of Egypt, that of 
Cheops, the building of i^ich is described by Herodotus, 
jgantlc structure. 
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ficial prejudiced view of the matter. The varying mag* 
nitude of the pyramids, the Act of their being scattered 
over a space extending lengtliwlse about 70 miles, and 
their extraordinary number, appear to show, pretty con- 
clusively, that they must have been constructed from a 
sense of utility or duty ; and not out of caprice, or from a 
vain desire to perpetuate the names or the celebrity of 
the founders. If we bad a sufflclent knowledge of anti- 
quity, it would probably be found that the motives which 
led to the construction of the pyramids were, at bottom, 
nearly identloil with tho|p which led to the construction 
of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s ; and that they are monu- 
ments of the religion and piety, as well as of the power, 
of the Pharaohs. 

It is impossible for any one to look at these stupendous 
piles without a deep sense of their sublimity. Their pro- 
digious magnitude, the impenetrable mystery that hangs 
over their orMn and the purposes to which they were 


is a giga 
le 111 


The sides of its base, which arc 
In tireline of the four cardinal points, measure, at the 
foundation, 7(i3‘4ft., so that it occupies a space of more 
than 13 acres. Us perpendicular height is about 4Gb ft., 
being about 100 ft. higher than the summit of St. Paul’s. 
Supposing this pyramid to be eiitlrtdy solid, its contents 
would exceed three millions of cubic yards, and the mass 
of stone contained in it would bo six times as great as 
that contained in the Plymouth breakwater 1 (Egyptian 
Antiquiiiest Library (tf Entertaining Knowledge ^ ii. 213.) 
This huge fabric consists of successive tiers of vast 
blocks of calcareous stone, rising above each other in the 
form of steps. The thickness of ttie stones, which is 
identical with the height of the steps, decreases as the 
altitude of the pyramid increases, the greatest height 
being 4*638 ft. and the least 1*686 ft. The mean breadth 
of the steps is about 1 ft. 9 in. The best authorities agree 
In estimating the number of steps or tiers of stone id 
303. According to the Information communicated to He- 
rodotus by the priests, 100,000 men were employed for *20 
years in tno construction of this prodigious edifice ; and 
ten years wore employed in constructmg a causeway by 
which to convey the stones to the place, and in their 
conveyance. (L(b.il. (124.) 

The other pyramids are of inferior dimensions ; but 
they are mostly all, notwithstanding, of vast magnitude ~ 
Asrwr montium educUei they ore not all of stone, some 
qt them being of brick. • 

Many teamed dissertations have been written, and 
many nndftil and a few ingenious coqjectiires have been 
framed, to account for the original use and oltject of 
these Imperlshabldttructures. But the difficulty of the 
subject is such, that hitherto no satlsihctory conclusion 
has been arrived at. Even in the remotest antiquity their 
'origin was matter of doubt, and nothing certain was 
known with respect to them or thdr founders. (P/ds. 
Hm. Eat, lib. 36. ( 13.) On the whde, however, It would 
teem to be most probable that they were intimately con- 
nected with the religion of the ancient Egyptians ; and 
thatthey were at onoe a species of tombs and temples, but 
parttelpaling more of the latter than of the former cha- 
racier. (For some remarks on this part of the subject. 
tmSkaw*$ TVwvcfr, p. 170, Ac. 4to. edit. ; and Greaveses 
PurnmUiirankia, in his Works, vol. i.) 

It has long been customary to regard the pyramids as 
monuments merely of the power and folly of the mo- 
narehs by whom thqy were raised, and of the bondage ot 
their sulgeets. This, hoirever, seems to be a very super- 


applied, and the conviction that they will endure long 
after the proudest existing monuments of human great- 
ness have been levelled with the dust, awaken feelings 
that cannot be excited by any other display of the power 
and industry of man. The pyramids, ton, are associntcii 
with some of the most interesting events in the histoiy 
of the human race. They were probably gazed upon by 
Moses ; and certainly were regarded with wonder and 
admiration by Homer and Herodotus, Pythagoras and 
Plato : Alexander the Great and Napoleon marshalled 
their hosts under their shadow ; and they are no doubt 
destined to receive the homage of poets, historians, and 
philosophers, and to witness the exploits of warriors, 
through the dll but endiess series of future ages. (For 
forther details as to the Pyramids, besides the authorities 


Ancient Universal History^ 1. 425—445. ; Hirodote^ par 
Larcher,- lib. li., .with the notes ; and a host of other 
works.) 

2. Temples. — The remains of buildings devoted to 
religious worship form, next to tlie pyramids, the 
most considerable reliques of antiquity in Egypt. Itearefl 
after one uniform design, gigantic in size, massive in 
detail, and calculated to strike awe to the heart of the 
worshipper, they show how large a share religion occupied 
in the policy of the rulers, and in the social condition of 
the people. Emptian architecture has — unlike that of 
Greece — found few imitators ; fur the vastness and soli- 
dity it demands, the enormous proportions it extiibits, 
require an amount of labour and material only to have 
been furnished in the land of the pyramids. Honce tiie 
unvarying uniformity which all the specimens of it pre- 
sents, unmixed as they are with the additions of mouern 
taste, untouched by the band of improvement, renders 
the architecture of Egypt, above that of all other nations, 
the most characteristic and unique. The plan and ap- 
purtenances of an Egyptian temple consist, first, of the 
approach to it, or dramas ; a sticred avenue lined on each 
side with sphinxes, and In some Instances a mile long. 
This conducts to the entrance, or propylon ; a principal 
feature in the building, consisting oi pyramidal moles, 
with a rectangular base and sides, inclining less to one 
another than in the perfect pjrramid, upon which th5 
most elaborate sculptures were cut. Between them is 
the door ; but before the door sometimes two obelisks 
rise beside two colossi, as in the temple of Luxor ( Thebes ). 
The number of these propyla and dromi is indefinite ; 
occasionally three must be passed before arriving at the 
pronaos, or portico of the temple Itself, which has a mas- 
sive faqade, supported by pillars. A doorway leads to the 
sekos, or cell, which is always divided into several a|>art- 
mmts. A second door generally leads to an bypostolite 
hall, having a fiat roof, supimrted by huge pillars. (Den- 
DBRAHi) Some of these halls are of immense size. Other 
chambers succeed, until the holy recess presents itself; 
an oblong room, with an altar and several Idols sculp- 
tured In stone. To almost every apartment there are 
staircases leading to the terraced roofs, many of which 
are of such dimensions that at present Arab villages 
are built upon them. Although many of the temples 
are more than a mile in length, their interiors are uni- 
formly covered in every part with the most elaborate 
multures. The structures will be found more minutely 
described under Dendbrar, Enrou, Tubbb8,&c. (Shrabo, 
JEdt. de Casaubon^ 805. ; Egyptian Antiquitiet» i. 69—77.) 

8. Colossi, dv.— Although these have been 

invariably found as appendages to the temples, y^ the 
important place they occupy in the antiquities of Egypt, 
demands a sowurate notice. Immensity of size, so main 
an element in producing grandeur of eflbct, was the 
chief end of the Egyptian artist ; and that this might 
take a stronger hold upon the imagination of the spec- 
tator, toe largest colossi have mostly placed near them 
f^mall figure for contrast and measure of mamltude. 
Those rmresentlng men are always the flguresW some 
Mty, and were placed in pairs oiiposite the propylara. 
TIm^ are naked, except a bead'^ross and cloth Mund 



round the waist. Some are sculptured of one entire 
stone (hence called monollthes), and were cut out of the 
quarries and transported to the temples at an enormous 
expense of time and labour. On the plain of Thebes, 
about half way between the W. desert and the Nile, are 
two colossal, flrares, about 50 ft. In height, seated each 
on a pedestal 18 ft. long, 14 ft. broad, and 6 ft. high. Ono of 
these, supposed to be the**Momnon,** the most celebrated 
by fiir of the Egyptian statues, is said to have emitted 
sounds at sunrise or soon after, and wlion the' sun's rays 
fell on Its lips. Strabo saw the statue, and hoard the 
mysterious sound ; and Tacitus tells us that Gcrmanlcus 
visited the MemnonU Saxea effigies ^ ubiradiittoU* ieta est, 
vocalcm sonnm reddetu. {Annal. lib. 11. ^61.) A portion 
of a similar statue, but of smaller dimensions, may be 
seen in the British Museum (No. 4, Egyptian saloon), 
which was brought by Belzoni from the Memnonium. 
Besides those gigantic representations of deified human 
beings, those of other gods are met with throughout 
the country. The strangest are those Ideal figures called 
sphinxes, some having a man’s head, and lion's limbs 
and body (tmdro sphinxes) ; others, the most numerous, 
with a female head; others again displaying a ram’s 
head. Sjthinxos were usually placed in those double 
rows which formed the avcnue6,.or droml, of the tem- 
ples, and vary very much in .size. The largest is that 
placed E. nf the second pyramid of Ghizeh. It is an 
andro-spliinx, much of it buried in sand, but the head 
and a portion of the body arc visible ; the first measuring, 
from the chin to the top of the forehead, 28 ft., the bo^' 
lM‘lrig above 100ft. long ; the face has been much mutilated. 
The excavations of M. Caviglia disclosed some curious 
appendages to this gigantic monster. On a stone plat- 
form, between the fore-paws, is a block of granite 14 ft. 
by 7 ft., and 2 ft. thick, highly embellished with sculp- 
Cures in ba.t-relief ; and on the second digit of the southern 
paw, a Greek inscription is deeply cut (given with others 
in the Quarterly Review, xix. 411., witli a translation by 
Dr. Young). Between the legs of the sphinx, and on 
the ground in ftont of it, is a small temple, a plan of 
which may be seen in the Quarterly Review, (xix. 4IG.) 
Appearatices around the sphinx indicate that it was ori- 
ginally inclosed within a wall. Besides the human 
colossi and sphinxes, otlier figures belonging to the 
Egyptian mythology are of frequent occurrence. All tiie 
colossi, of whatever denomination, were, it is supposed, 
colour^ over in every part ; many of them still ex- 
hibiting traces of paint. {Heeren's Researches, Engl, irs., 
11. 214. ; Quarterly Review, Ac.) 

4. Sculptures and Hieroglyphics — Hitherto we have 
rcg.*irded only those specimens of Egyptian architecture 
and sculpture whose immensity, and, when compared 
with the classic elegance of Grecian models, whoso un- 
couth forms, might bo deemed the first rude, though 
gigantic efibrts of the Egyptian artists ; but a close ex- 
amination of the ornaments with which the ancient 
buildings are profusely enriched, shows the great pro- 
ficiency to which they had attained in the more re- 
fined branches of art. The obelisks, the walls, and 
all the apartments of the edifices described above, arc 
covered In almost every part with sculptures executed 
with the most minute finish and exquisite skill The 
mined temples and obelisks of Egypt are, in fact, so many 
historical records. The wars and triumphs of the Eeyp- 
tian sovereigns were, for the most part, the theme of the 
sculptor. The Immense propyleeaand walls of Luxor and 
Karnoc, for example, give a vivid picture of the forms 
of pursuit, the attitudes Of the victors, the wounded, and 
the dying, — the sea fights, the religious sacrifices and 
processions. And it lias been surmised, with what 
probability we shall not undertake to determine, that 
Homer’s admirable descriptions of similar scenes is prin- 
cipally to be ascribed to his study of these monuments I 

The hieroglyphics are intimately connected with this 
part of our subject ; but we have to regret that our limited 
space will not allow of our giving more than a very short 
and imperfect sketch of their nature, and of the recent I 
researches with respect to them. By hieroglyphics are 
popularly understood the various figures, symbolical 
devices, and characters with which the Egyptian obelisks 
and other monuments are covered. They are highly in- 
teresting, from the insight which they aflbrd into the 
steps by which men were led to the use of a written Ian- 
guoge. The most obvious expedient for communicating 
substantive ideas would be by drawing figures of the 
objects: thus, a battle might be represented by the 
figures of armed men contending with each other, Ac. 
But this is a very clumsy and inconvenient mode of con- 
vo^ng Information, and cannot be wplied to represent 
mental feelings or abstract ideas. Hence pictorial arc 
very soon superseded by or mixed up with symbolical 
or alleguiical representations, which depict facts, quali- 
ties, or circumstances, by conventional or arbitrary 
marks : gpd these sort of characters being, in the course 
of time, still ftirther simplified, lose a great portion of 
their original pictorial character, and degenerate into 
what may bo culled a common, or enchwrUtl 
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writing.* The Chinese is the most perfect example of 
this sort of conventional writing ; and Duhalde has given 
an interesting- account of the steps by which it was de- 
rived firom pictorial writing. XUsAaMe, HescripHou 
Q4(^T§iiUque, |tr. li. 272. ed. 1736.) The present iJhi- 
nese characters are, in truth, nottifng but a refined and 
Improved species of hieroglyphics, each character pre- 
senting to the eye a distinct object or quality. At this 

E olnt the Chinese have stopped ; and It seems never to 
ave odfiurred to them to attempt to mark the diflbrent 
sounds of the voice by characters or letters, and by com- 
bining these to form a written language. Now, it was 
long supposed that, like the Chinese, the characters on 
the Egyptian monuments were wholly hleroglyphlcal, 
and much learning and ingenuity have been expended in 
efforts to decypher them. It was latterly, however, con- 
jectured by SToega (De Origine et Vsu Obeliseorum, 
p. 454.) that some of the characters on the monuments 
might be neither pictorial nor symbolical, but phonetic 
(ftom vox) ; that is, that they might represent 
sounds, and not things, and be either alphabetic or 
syllabic, or both. Warburton had already shown hpw 
the refined symbolic writing might pass into the pho- 
netic, but he erroneously concluded that the monuments 
afforded no specimens of the latter. (Divine Leg. ill. 
161.) The surmise, for it was little better, of Zoega has 
since, however, been established by Dr. Young, Chom- 
pollion, and others. But in doing this they had facilities 
unknown to Warburton, Zoega, and previous Inquirers. 
The French, when in Egypt, discovered at Rosetta a 
stone, now in the British Museum, on which three in- 
scriptions are sculptured ; and It appears from the lost 
and roost perfect of these, which is in Greek, that the 
inscriptions are either entirely or substantii^y identical 
with each other, being the same royal decree which, it 
says, was ordered to fie cut in sacred characters or hiero- 
glyphics, in enchorial characters (that is, in modified or 
conventional hieroglyphics), and in Greek. The inscrip- 
tions arc a good deal mutilated, particularly the hiero- 
glyphical ; but they are still sufilciently distinct to allow 
the hicroglyphical and enchorial to be compared with 
each other and with the Greek. The study of this 
trilingual stone enabled Dr. Young to determine, or 
rather perhaps conjecture with considerable probabi- 
lity, which of the enchorial and hieroglyphicol signs 
were phonetic, and to fix their value. M. Champollion 
and others have since zealously followed up the -path 
thus opened, but with no great or marked success. If, 
indeed, the Egyptian writing wore either wholly figiir- 
ative or wholly phonetic, a key to its mysteries might be 
discovered, and its long-hidden treasures be ag.*iin 
brouglit to light. But the most probalile conclusion 
seems to be, that it Is partly the one and partly the 
other ; or that the characters are in a state of transition 
from the former to the latter. This, also, is the ma- 
tured opinion of Champollion, who lays it down dls- * 
tinctly. In the second edition of his Precis du Systdme 
Hierof^- ^' . .. 

glyphK 

fi^rai , 

the same phrase, I would a 

An examination of the hiei _ „ 

far to satisfy every one that this is a tolerably correct 
statement. Many of the characters are purely pictorial ; 
while others are more arbitrary symbols, and maybe, 
and most probably in some instances are, phonetic, or, 
which is the same thing, alphabetic or syllabic. In face, 
no certain conclusions can be, or, at all events, have 
been, drawn with respect to It. No doubt It was suffi- 
ciently intelligible to those who were Instructed in its 
mysteries, but to those destitute of such instruction ‘its 
Inlerpretailon must be a work of all but insuperable diffi- 
culty ; so that there seems but little probability that the 
veil which covered Isis in antiquity should ever be 
wholly removed.f (Besides the authorities already re- 
ferred to. the reader may consult the Essay on Hiero- 
glyphics in the new edition of the Encye. Britannica, 
the most able and elaborate treatise on the subject that . 
has ever appeared.) 

5. Tombs and Paintings. — Every relic of the ancient 
Egyptians appears to have been originally designed for 
an almost Mipetual endurance. Their architecture. — > 
the forms of which are mostly pyramidal, with bases that 
studious and continued de- 


d almost say in the same word." 
hmroj^l^phic writings must qd 


have withstood the most l 

struction; their colossal sculptures, — many of tbpm 
monolithes cut out of the solid rock; and even the 
bodies of their dead, -> all seem to have been in- 
tended for eternity. Thousands of years have passed 
since many of the mummies recently unrolled wore em- 
balmed, yet every feature, every fibre, still remains. 
Even the colours of the paintings with which their se- 
* See the clear and conTincIng itatcfnenUef Wartnurtim, IHefne 
LMHmqrsroM<,Ui.6a--16e. ^.1765. 
f The Teamed and able author of the work on EgyvHm Anti- 

gl^ptiloe be true, •‘ho maa In his lensw will ever 

about 'loqrpherlng an hlengljphlc text.” (II. 861 .) 
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\ war* adomad are itOl ai vivid u If they had 
‘ on jreafeerday. So deep were tlaelr r^Jj^oui 

i' eoBeerdlng dlesoluUon. that tliejr bMtowcd 

ttore labour and ornament upon the d welllngfof the d^d 
than upon the habitations the liviae. They ^il, 
aajrs Diodorus M^ns, the houses of the Hyteg Innst 
beeause for a short space we inhaliM th^ ; but the sepul- 
chres of the dead they call eternal l^use they 

conUnue with the gods for an Infinite spara. Wherefore, 
in the structure of their houses they are Httlo solicitous; 
but in exouisitely adorning their sepulchres, they think 
no cost sufficient." Died. Sic. lib. 1.) It was not enough 
that the bodies of individuals should be preserved by the 
laboiiohs and expensive process of embidming, but their 
actions and employments during life were elaborately re. 
corded, and, as it were, perpetuated, by the hand of the 
painter on the walls of the tombs In which they were 
UId. In every Instance the entrances of the tombs were 
artAilly concealed, presenting an exact resemblance to 
Che rest of the rock in which they were cut : for all the 
tombs of Egypt are excavations,— those of the people 
being dug In the side of the mountains, and those of the 
kings wiQiin the enclosures of the temples ; the most re- 
manable of which is Biban-el^Moluk at Thebes. The 
expedients employed to secure the from desecration 
are elaborate in the extreme : not only were their en- 
trances a secret, but descent to the chambers where the 
bodies were laid Is only to Iw made by deep shafts mid 
endless winding recesses. The mummy was enclosed in 
a sarcophagus proAisely ornamented, and standing in the 
midst of a chamber. Besides human bodies, those of 
animals held to be sacred were also often emlndmed. 
^ehonte Operatfovu and Diecoverici ; WiUcinson'a 


Topographif of Thebes.) 
As the monuments c 


. 'unravel, In some degree, the 

dark mystery of Egypt’s ancient history, so on ex- 
aminatloivof the paintings that cover the tombs gives 
us some Insight dnto the domestic condition and 
usages of Its people. Every employment and amuse- 
ment Is vividly pourtrayed around these sepulchral 
walls, each according to the station of life of the 
person to which It refers. The forms of every article of 
ftirnlture, of ships, of carriages, of every thing. In short, 
pertaining to civilised life, are ttiere accurately figured. 
As pictures, however, tliesc cflbrts of the primeval artists 
are far ftrom pleasing. The colours, though still bright 
and vivid, are all positive, seldom being blended or 
softened ; and perspective, or any approach to it, is no 
where to be detected. But the dctiils of private life that 

id copious 


they present are wonderfully minute am 

by a long and careful study of these, assisted In 


gald 


and 

a long and careful study of these, assisted In parts by 
active imagination, and by a large infiision of what Du- 
Id Stewartlias called conjectural history. Sir J. G. Wil- 


kinson has produced a singularly interesting and instruc- 
tive work. In Act, if we might trust to his ingenious sug- 
gestlonsand deductions, we should have a clearer insight 
into the habits, manners, and every-day life of the ancient 
Egyptians, than we have into those of most Euroi 
oanoos I iManners and Cnstoms of the Ancient Et 
HanSt 8 vols. Lond. 1837; a 4th vol.Ts to be added to mis 
work. Roselllnl has produced a similar work ; Monu» 
menu detC EgtUo^ Tisa, 1834.) 

Present State €f Egypt-— difficult to lay before 
the reader any statements that would convey a proper 
s existing sUte of Egypt. The fact Is, that it 


idea of the c 


is now In a state o/transltion, and that the feelings, opi- 
nions, and habiti of the people are undergoing a gr^ 
ami rapid change, Mehemct All has nothing about him 
of the religious intolerance that has for centuries been a 
dIsUngulsmng characteristic of the rulers of Egypt ; he 
vni^Mru all religions, provided Uieir professors do not 
interAre with polltiw matters, with the same Avoiir ; 
and in consequence fanaticism is every day becoming lets 
powerftil in Egypt ; and an infidel, or unbeliever in the 
dortrlnes of Bifohammed, is no longer looked upon with 
contempt or avertigo. The arts, sciences, and customs 
of Asia are also fast losing their influence in Egypt, and 
are mffiting room for those of France and England. The 
taxation M the pacha it, no doubt, etsenUdly Asiatic: 
but his onuiet, his schools, and his manufactures, are all 
European. In Cairo, ten or a doaen years ago, a man 
who mould have walked the streeU in a Europem dress 
wottlA have been pointed at, and even an the risk ot 
being pidted; whereat at present (1839) the European 
dress u more respected than the Eastern. At no very 
dlitaat period, the pacha sat squatted on carpets or 
ofetoinans, fed himselfwrith his fingers, and drank brandy 
by itealth ; but now he uses a high chair, dines from a 
nsahogany table covered wi^ a handsome Dunfermline 
tafale-dotn, ai^ well Ibmished with the finest crystal, 
cutl^, and plim, with a bottle of claret to each iuest 
The sane style it observed alt his principal officers ; 

dll thofs, in short, who constitute the good society of 
Cairo Alexandria. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the vast Influence of Uiis 
“ rycnange. unhappily, however, too much 
M depends on the life of an individual now 


of Its success 


la old age. But all who are anxious for the impvovoi 
ment ot die human race, and especially of tills moat In- 
teresting country, must surely be desirous that the gootl 
which the pacha has effected should be rendered perma- 
nent. Now, this will be most likely to bo secured by the 
great European powers guaranteeing the Independence 
of Egypt, and securing the succession In the family of 
the pacha. As the price of such guarantee, they might 
fairly stipulate fur the diminution of Some of the grievous 
burdens now laid on the fellahs ; and they would be 
censurable if they did not enforce the adoption of such 
measures as may seem best fitted to facilitate the transit 
of passengers and goods across the countiy. 

At present the pacha is compelled to keep a inlliUry 
force on foot quite disproportionate to the populatirut 
and resources of the country ; and this compels him, 
even were he otherwise Inclined, to impose the most 
oppressive taxes and exactions on his subjects. The 
settlement of the " Eastern question " is, therefore, a 
matter of vital Importance to the people of Egypt and 
Sjrria as well as to the pacha ; and It would seem rea- 
sonable to conclude, that as the pacha Is really inde. 
pendent, he should be acknowledged to be such, and bo 
relieved from the tribute he has still to pay to tlie Porte. 
The government cf the latter has 'been the most dread- 
^ bjffar^aU the plagues that ever Jell upon Egypt i 
and now that she has all but emancipated nerself^Troin 
this ruinous bondage, it certainly cannot be the wish, 
and It is difficult to imagine tliat it can bo for the in- 
terest, of any Christian power to prevent her liecoming 
completely independent. 

The Mamelukes having been for a lengthened period 
the masters of Egypt, and acquired a high degree of cele- 
brity, the reader may not be disinclined to have some 
account laid before him of that singular and formidable 
force. They were a body of cavalry, ^insisting originally 
of about 12,000 Circassian, Mingrelian, and Abaziaii 
slaves, captured by the Tartars under Jengis Khtin, in 
their conquest of W. Asia in tlie 13th century. About 
the year 1230 they were sold by their first masters to one 
of the successors of Sadadln. This prince had tiiein 
trained up to military exercises, and soon obtained a 
body of the handsomest and best troops in Asia, tliougli 
at the same time the most mutinous. The Mamelukes, 
like the Prwtorian bands, speedily gave laws to their 
master. They became still more insolent under his suc- 
cessor, whom they deposed in 12.50; and shortly after titc 
disaster of .St. Louis, they put to death tlie Last Turkman 
prince, and enthroned in liis stead one of their own 
chiefs, with the title of Sultan, retaining themselves tliat 
of Mamelukes, or Meinlouks, which signifies military 
slaves. 

The Mamelukes had no other rule of conduct ami 
government than the violence natural to a licentious and 
insolent soldiery. The first leader whom they elected, 
having found employment for thcli’ turbulent spirit in tiic 
conquest of Syria, reigned 17 years ; but after him none 
governed so lone. l%e sword, the bow-string, or poi- 
son, public murder, or private assassination, weic the 
fate of a series of tyrants, 47 of wliom are enumerated in 
the space of 257 years. At length. In 1617, Selim, sultan 
of> the Ottomans, having taken and hanged Touman 
Bey, their last chief, put a period to tiieir dynasty. 

The body of Mamelukes, however, continued to exist 
in Egypt down to the present century ; but, singular as 
It may seem, notwithstanding a residence of nearly G 
centuries, they never became naturalized in the country. 
Disdaining to ally friemselves with natives of Egypt, 
their wives were brouglit from Georgia, Mingrclia, 
and the adjacent countries; and Volney remarks that 
their oilkpring invariably became extinct In the second 
generation: thqy were therefore perpetuated by tho 
same means by which they were first established ; that 
is. their ranks were recruited by slaves brought from 
their original country. The Circassian territories have 
been, in Act, in all periods, a nursery of slaves. Tho 
ancient Greeks, Romans, and Asiatics resorted to them 
for supplies : and from the «ra of the Tartar conquest 
slaves of both sexes, carried first to ConstantinoplejJiave 
thence been dispersed throughout theprovs. of the Turk- 
ish empire. 

Towards the end of last century, when they consti- 
tuted the whole military force, and had acquired tho en- 
tire government of Egypt, the Mamelukes, according to 
Volney, did not exceed 8.500 fighting men, or, together 
with tne SerradJes, a kind of mounted domestics, 10,000 
in all. Including a number of youths under 20 or 22 years 


though one or two mi»t have perhaps fritm 400 to COO 
retainers. Some hundredsof them were dispersed through- 
otft the country and in the villages, to maintain Uie au- 
thority of their corps, and collect tribute ; butthe main 
body constantly remained at Cairo. Strangerrto each 
other, bound by no ties as parents or children, plari*d 
amongst a people with whom they had notliing in com- 
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MM, dwpited ai rtnegadet by the Turki, Ifiiomit and 
•OMTttitlcMit llrom edmatlont ferodoui, p^diooi, m- 
lUtlow, and oommjted by evatj ipedet of debaacheiy, 
tlM dliorden and^nieltlea which acdcmpanled tbdr u- 
Mtlout rule miur be more eaallvimagtned than deaeribed. 
sovereignty with them waa to nave the meana of poaaeac<* 
more women, toya, horsea, and alaves, than othera ; 
or managing the court of Constantinople, ao as to elude 
the tribute or tUb menacea of the sulw; and of multi- 
plying partisana, countermining plots, imd destroying 
secret enemies by the dagger or poison. The great 
‘ " ^hls Ming n " * ' 


a^t In cllbctlng all this 1 


; money, their only mn- 


ployment was to procure ft, whfch they did by wresting 
It M violence from its possessor wherever It waa to 
be found, and imnoslng arbitrary contributions on the 
villages, and on the custom-house, which, in ite turn, 
levied them again upon commerce. But, with all this, 
g they were brave In the extreme. Their beys, and even 
* the common soldiers, distinguished themselves by the 
magnificence and costllnosa of their accoutrements, though 
these were In general clumsy and heavy. Being trained 
from infancy to the use of arms and horsemansnip, they 
were admirable horsemen ; and used the scimitar, carbine, 
pistol, and ^eri4 or lance, with almost unequalled titill 
and vigour. Hence, notwithstanding the defects of their 
armour, and the want of union In their movements, the 
Mame|ukes were very formidable in the field ; and had 
they been properly disciplined, would have been the 
finest body of cavaliy that ever existed: nothing could 
exceed their boldness and intrepidity ; and though they 
were foiled in their onset on the squares of Napoleon, 


a body, and al most as indlvIduBls. Even had they escaped 
the proscription of the pacha, they could not long have 
survived ; for the conquests of the Russians, by putting 
a stop to the export of slaves from the Caucasian terri- 
tories, has shut up the sources whence they drew their 
supplies of recruits. 

iiutory, — The origin of the Eg}'ptian nation, and the 
history of their native princes, are involved in the great- 
est obscurity and uncertainly. This much, however, is 
established beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
Egyptians had attained to great wealth and civilisation, 
and had established a regular, well-organised, and (if 
«’e may estimate it by Its results) wisely-contrived 
system of government, while the greater number of the 
surrounding nations were Involved In the grossest bar- 
barism. At length, however, Cambyses, emperor of 
I'drsia, added Egypt to his other provinces. It con- 
tinued attached to Persia for 193 years, though oftmi in 
open rebellion against its conquerors. Alexander the 
Great had little difficulty in eflbcting its conquest ; and it 
.has been inferred from his foundation of Alexandria, 
which soon became the centre of an extensive commerce, 
that ho intended to establish in It the seat of the govern- 
ment of his vast enmlre. On the death of Alexander, 
Ptolemy, the son of ijigus, became master of the country. 
Under this able prince and his immediate successors, 
Egypt recovered the greater portion of its ancient pros* 
penty, and was for throe centuries the fkvoured seat of 
commerce, art, and science. The feebleness and indo- 
lence of the last sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty 
focllltatcd the conquest of Egypt by the Romans : Au- 

S ustus possessed .himself of it after a struggle of some 
uratlon, and for the next fififiyegr* it belonged to the 
Roman and Greek empires, constituted their roost valu- 
able prov., and was for a lengthened period the granary, 
as it were, ef Itome. In 640 Egypt submitted to the vic- 
torious Amrou, general of the calfph Omar ; under whose 
successors It continued tillabout 1 171, when the Turkmans 
expelled the caliphs : these again were in their turn ex- 
pelled, in 12M, by the Mamelukes. Hie latter raised to 
the throne one of their own chiefs with the title of sultan; 
and this new dynasty reigned over Egypt till 1517, whmi 
the Mamelukes were totelly defeated, and the last of their 
sultans put to death by the Turkish sultan Selim. The 
conqueror did not, however, entirely suppress the Mmne- 
luke government, but merely reconstructed it on a new 
basis, vplacing at ite head a pacha appointed by himself, 
who presided over a council of 94 namelhke beys or 
chlefii. So long as the Ottoman sultans preserved their 
original power and authority, this form of governmmt. 
though sibout the worst that could have been devised had 
the interests of the country been ever so little jdteoded 
to, answered their purpose of preserving Bgjipt In de- 
pendence, and of drawing from it supplies of inmi and 
money : Mat the power of the pachas declined with that 
of Ihelr masters ; and latterly the whole eatecutive au- 
thority centred in the beys, who, except wm ram 
occasions, paid little more than a nominal deference to 
the qrders of the sultan. 

This tide of things continued till 1798, when a French 
army, coroasanded by Napoleon, landed in Bmt. The 
Mameluke force liavlng been annihilated or dispersed in 
a series of engagements with the French, the latter inc- 
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eeeded in snUlasitbig the country. Kopoleon having ro- 
turned to France, the French in iSgypt were attacked In 
1801 by • British army, by which tney were defeated, 
and obliged to enter into a convention for the evacuation 
of the country. The British' having not long «fter also 
evacuated Egypt, it relapsed Into its former stete of 
anarchy and bsroarisin, from which It was at last rescued 
by the good fortune and ability of Mehemet All. the pre- 
sent pacha. This extraordinary man, a native of an ob- 
seffire village of Albania, having entered the milltarv 

subsequent hlstoiy is well known. The massacre of the 
Msmmukes, in 1811, raised him to almost absolutepower ; 
and his victorious -arms have since wrested Syria from 
the Grand Seignior. 

EHRENBIUBITSTEIN, a strong fortress of Rhenish 
Prussia, on a steep and picturesque rock, 778 ft. In height, 
on the E. bank of the Rhine, opposite to Coblents, with 
which It is connected by a brld^ of boats. A tower or 
fortress Is said to have been constructed on the summit 
of this rock by the Romans ; and in modern times it was 
regularly fortified, a well was cut in the rock to the depth 


into thefr hands on the 27th of January, 1799, the garrison 
having been previously reduoed to such a state of famine 
that a pound of horse flesh sold for 30 kr. 1 The French 
blew up the fortifications subsequently to the treaty of 
Lunevllle. They have, however, been reconstructed by 
the Prussian government since 1816, and rendered more 
extensive and formidable than ever. Ehrenbreltsteln. 
with the new fortresses on the hill of the Chartreuse and 
the Petersberg, forms a portion of the grand military po- 
sition of which Coblents (which see) Is the centre. . The 
town of Ehrenbreltsteln, situated atjthe foot, of the castle 
rock, has about 2,500 Inhab. (AcArft5er, Guide du Hhin, 

^I^ICHSTADT, a town of Bavaria, clrc. Eegensburg 
(Ratlsbon), cap. of the mediatised dom. of the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, on the Altmiibl, 41m. 'W.S.W. Ratlsbon. 
Fop. 7,500. (MoUer, 1840.) It is well built, and contains 
the summer residence of the dueal family, with a Bra- 
silian cabinet, and other collections of art and science ; 
a cathedral, in the Gothic style, commenced in 1269; 
with several other churches, a Capuchin convent, bishop’s 
palace, Latin school, ecclesiastical seminary, public li- 
brary, and museums of painting, antiquities, and natural 
history. It has four suburbs. About 1 ip. distant is the 
Willibaldsburg, a castle on a height, believed to have re- 
placed a Roman fortress. It has a well of great .depth, 
and its trenches have been cut in the solid rock ; but it 
is nbw in a state of decay. Eichstodt has manufactures 
of hardware, earthenware, and woollens ; besides brew- 
eries and stoue quarries. The princlpglity of which it is 
the cap. consists of about 217 sq. m„ with a pop. of 24,400. 

It orlrinally belonged to the prince-bishops, successors 
of St. 'WilUbald, by whom Biebstadt was built In the 8th 
century ; but, in 1817, it was given to Prince Eugene 
Beauhamois, to whose memory the citlscins have erected 
a handsome monument in the vicinity. {Caunabicki 
Berghaue.) 

ElMBECK, or EINBECK, a town of Hanover, cap. 
principality Grubenhagen, dlstr. Hildeshpim,on the lime, ' 
by which it is surrounded, 37 m. S. by E. Hanover. Pop. 
5,400. It is enclosed liy walls and broad ditches, and is 
ill built and dirty. It has two hospitals, ahd a superior 
school. Eimbeex was formerly celebrated for its beer, 
which, ** like London porter, was sent all over the em- 
pire. A barrel was, iu the 15th century, what a few 
bottles of real T ' 

The afiUrs bf C. 

Worms, by the l. ^ 

draughts of true Klmbeck.'* {UodgsktVt Trap, in the It, 
qfOermang, 1. 337.) At present, Eimberk is less cele- 
Innted for Its beer; but It has some breweries, with 
fabrics of woollen and linen cloth, linen yarn, stockings, * 
shoes, leather, and chemical products, and a brisk trade 
in flax and other agricultural produce. In 1826, it sulbred 
severely from fire. 

EISENACH, a market town of Central Germany,, 
duchy of Saxe-Welmar-Elsenach, cap. of the principality ' 
or prov. of same name, on a gentle declivity at the con- 
fluence of the Nessa wd Horsel, encircled iv wooded 
hills, 44 m. W. by B. Wffimar, and 91 m. N.E. FVank- 
fort-on-the-Mayn. Pop., with Its suburbs, 932fi« It l8 
the principal town In the Tburinglan Forest, and Is well 
bi^t and laid out, paved and well lighted. It hM five 
inbnrbs, with four churches, a handsome market-place, ' 
in which is the ttucal seiMence, and the new elUitent* 
academy, estab. 1825 ; a mint, four hospitals, a work- 
house, nouse of correction, town-hall, gymnasliim, 
teachers* seminary, school for forester^, tobools for the 
indigent, and various other public and benevolent UmcI- 
tutions. Formerly, this was the rooit flontteblng of aB 
the manufecturlng towns betmm Leipilg end Frankfort. 
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Saxoi^ diotr. Iferaeberg, 19 m. W. \n N. Halle, aad 85 
m. S.W. Iqr 8. Magdeburg. Pop. 7,69. It if dtoated on 

elevated ground, near the B8ie, aad la divided into an 

old and a new town, the former of which If encircled 

with walla and ditchea. It haa aeveral auburba ; an 


judicial tribunal for the circle and town, a board of mlnea, 

Ac. But it derivea ita entire celebrity from ita being 
the native place of the great reformer, Martin Luther, 
4bom here on the lOtb of November, 1488; and who 
alao died here on the 18th of Pebruary, 1546. The 
houae in which he waa bom, and where he breathed hia 
laat, waa almoat wholly deatroyed hy fire in 1689. Being 
afkerwarda rebuilt, it waa converiM into a gratuitous 
acbool for poor children, and a teacher’a aeroinary i the 
captdoak, aad other rellca of Luther, are preserved In it, 
aaia shown to visiters ; and his bust is placed over the 
door. In one of the churches of the town is a pulpit, 
firom *whtch he occasionally preached ; and here, also, 
are metal busts of himself ana Melancthon . I aither was 
the son of a miner at Eisleben, and the greater part of 
its Inbab. continue to work In the copper and silver 
mines in Ita vicinity ; but it has also some potash uid 
saltpetre foctmriea, and one of tobacco, besides several 
br^ertes^ (Zedimc; Bergkaui^ Jjte.} 

RINBBURG, a town if the Russian empire, 
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gov. of Perm, near the bottom of the E. declivity of 
Bie Oural chain, on the Iset, and in the line of the great 
road leading from Perm to Tobolsk. Pop. (in 11^) 
10,696. It was founded by Peter the Great in 1783, and 
is regularly built and fortified. Besides being the key 
of Siberia, It Is the cap. of the richest mining district ik 
the empire : has a board for the general direction of the 
mines, a mint for the coinage of copper, and extensive 
iron and copper foundries In its Immediate vicinity. Its 
Inhab., who constat mostly of bondsmen belon^g to 
the crown and Individuals, are almost wholly employed 
in the mines and working metals. 

BKATEBIN08LAF, a gov. of European Russia, 
having the aea of Aadff, and the gov. of Taurida on its S. 
frontier. Area and pop. both doubtful ; 
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esthnateithe former at 96,600 so. m., and the latter at 
610 ,OOOl Nearly two thirds of the surface consist of a 
vast ite pp e or plain, without trees, and with a thin arid 
•oil. *nio portions on this side the Dntepr, liw which 
It to traversed, are the most fertile. Graxing is the prin- 
elpal occimetton of the inhab., who irossess Immense 
numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, Ac.w The 
breed of sheep has been materially Improved. Bees are 

^ ^ 1 ^ silk-worm is raised In the vicinity of 

The pop. consists principally of Russians 

Ls : but there are several other races, among 

Whom may ba mentioned 10,000 German colonists. Prln- 
lawna, Ekatorlnoslaf, Bakhmont, and Mariopoul. 

BBATBalnosLar, the cap. of the above gov., on 
ttw Dnlepr, Imaaediately below the cataracts, kit. 
m* W* N.,'iong. 840 66^ E. Pop. 9,000. Catherine II. 
laid the iirsc stone of this town, in presence' of the em- 
peror Josmh 11., in 1787. It is designed on a Imrge 
aeale, and its Inroad rectangular streets aro still very for 
from being aomplelely filled up. Exclusive of the gov. 
cfikes. It has a gymnasium, and some other literary aa 
wall aa charitable InsUtutiona. 

BLBA (the (StkaUa of the Greeks, and the /Am or 
JDm uI the Btinicana and Romans), an Island of the 


lean, or rather of the Tyrrhene see, belonging 
r, from which it to leparated by the dran m 
7 or 8 m. across, bgtng the largeat and moat 



Ifio g|» R. Shape Irregular, but not veiy unlike 
^ of the letter T, having tirn upper end toward# the 
B. Length, B. to w., 16 m. ; breedth^ varying foam 1 
toltni.; dreumference, about 68 m. ; area, isOaq.nk 
Pop. to 1886,16,866. It is covered with mountetaiai a 
oentral ebaln runs through its whole extent, the prin- 
eMvSpmmlt of which, towerda- Iti W. extremity, ie 
MMItkahoMt. Granite abounds, eapodally la the & 
martofthe liM a ii hand it in e great meaaureeoaatitiitei 
bhetMUBwoua rocky ihdivcf with whteh the coaats are 
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I. Geotogleally the ialaad iflbrdB no tracea of the 
of lira. 8econdary and terttaiy formations, cal- 

J, slumhioax or magnesian, are plentifiil in the 

W. I on the B. ibodithe surfoce to covered with a redi^ 

1able earth, many feet to thlcknesa, and furrowed 

ferruginous veins. Iron Is every where abundant : 


^ wBiwU.x.m 
besides which, copper, calamine, antimonSr, alum, aatiesCos, 
cmal, tourmaline, and various kinds of marble are feund. 

There to no navigable river, but there are many small 

rivulets i^md fo turn mills ; the largest are on theN. sUfe 

of the isumd, where there are also some salt nunehes. 

Clhnate excellent, the heata being neither excesslte, nor 

of long duration : nor the cold aevero. Except In a few 

particular localities, Elba is decidedly healthy. The ap- 
pearance of the Islaud Is for from pri^sestfug ; and the 
cultivable land to but of very limited extent. itulns scat- g 
tered ever the face of the country, wretched hamlets, two 

mean villages and one fortress— these, generally speaking,* 

are all that meet the sight on the side of the Island whl» 

extends along the channel of Piomblno. The traveller, 
however, finds the scene changed on visiting Monte- 
Grosso (In thaN.E.), covered wkb myrtles, rosemary, 
the mastick tree, laurel-thyme, Ac. ; and Monte-Glove, 
where the green holm oak, cork tree, huircl, yew, and a 
small number of wild olives, aflbrd an agreeable repose 
to the eye. The branches of the hills, which stretch to- 
wards Lunaoiie (S.E.) present only naked rocks, almost 
destitute of verdure. In the centre of the Island the hil- 
locks are overspread with olives, mulberries, and vines. 

On the W., the summits and declivities of the moun- 
tatos consist of granitic rocks. Industi^ and toil render 
fertile the small quantity of earth which is collected at 
their base.** iBemeaulrs Fogage to Elba. pp. 94, 95.) 

Though the soil is throughout hilly, and the vegetable 
^th generally shallow, little labour suffices to render It 
productive. Agriculture, however. Is nearly confined to 
the lowest hill ranges, and the sheltered valleys between 
them. The corn crop is trifling ; at the beriiinhig of the 
present century De Demeand says it would have hardly 
supplied the wants of the inhab. durina \ part of the 

S ear. Maize and pulse aro grown. The produce of 
ax Is very small, and hemp Is not cultivated : the 
thread that is used Is manufactured from the leaves 
of the numerous aloes with which the fields of Lnngnne 
are covered. All kinds of fruit trees common to Eu- 
rope grow, excepting the apple ; but they are generally 
ill cultivated, and their fruit inferior. The vintage 
takes phice in September. Both white and red wipes 
are produced ; the former are chiefly for home consump. 
tlon: the latter in small quantity, stud good ; coiisti- 
tiite a chief article of export. The most esteemed ii 
the Aleatieo^ obtained from a superior red ftfuscadine 
grape. The oak, beech, chestnut, poplar, alder, buck- * 
thorn, &c., .ve amongst the forest trees ; but tlmltcr fit 
for carpenter's work Is rare, the island affording little 
jpaore than mere underwood. Pasturage is scarce, and 
cattle few: they consist of asses, some mules, and a few 
stunted horses, oxen, and cows. The number of pigs, 
sheep, and goats to more considerable: but the breeds 
are very inferior. The sea around Elba swarms with 
fish, including tunnies, anchovies, soles, the damellhM 
(loArMS Jiflfo, Linn.), mullet (muUus barbatvs), Ac. Of 
these the tunira and mullet are taken In large quantities, 
and from 6,00(7 to 6,000 tons of the former are aimnally 
exported, besides a considerable supply of the latter. 

But the chief wealth of Elba is m its mines of iron 
and salt, which have been wrought from a very re- 
mote epoch. The principal mine, near the little town 
of Rio, on the E. side of the island, consists of an en- 
tire mountain about 680 ft. in height, which, to use 
the words of Pliny, is, tetm ex eo materia. It sapplkM 
iron ores to every known variety ; some yleldtog from 
0*76 to 0*86 of* excdlent iron, from which a very good 


steel is obtained. The ancients made many deep e 
vations and winding mdlerles in this mine ; and pick- 
axes, nails, lamps, ana various other antique mticles nave 
been from tiine to time discovered In it. The average 
produce of iron ore from Elba has of lata years been 
aemrty 18,000 tons a year, worth ahoot 9U* a ton ; the 
whole of which to taken to the opposite eoestof Tuscenr 
to be smelted. In 1886 there were 806 miners, end 60 
carrtera «npl(qred to conveying the ore to the place of 
embarkation. Tha mtaars won; 6 or 9 hours a day, and 
are paid 40 lire (about 88f.) a month, 6 par cent, of 
whieli to deposited for a penaion from the government, 
fee themselves or tiieir widows. Marine salt if mamirao 
four basins, near Porto 'Ferraio. 
produced annually, and nearly 

— , r--, i tiia manufeoture. The other 

hrandioi of tadnetry are principally domestlOi 
Coasmerce la chiefly limited to the importatipn from 
Lcffeoni and Maraallles of grain, chnese, ealBfe, and 
other artidea of prime neoeaalty; and the exporty 
atioa of tonaj, aaltt.lroB ore, Vermont and Aleatico 
wines, vinegar, and granite There i 


lev uwmseives or meir wi 
tured by evnoratlon In fo 
About 4,000,000 Uw. are ] 
'No persons emplayed to 
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Forttk F«in)o on the N., and Forto Lutigone on the E. 
const. The former, which Is the Can., Is built on a 
peninsula, between which and the nudn land is a spacious 
and good harbour. Pop. about S.OOO. It is fQrtifled ; its 
streets, which are wide, clean, and well paved, are roomv 
terraces cut out in the rock ; bouses small, badly dlvldeo, 
built of brick, and generally two stories high. It is the 
residence of the governor of the island and of a milita ]7 
commandant, the seat of a civil and criminal court, and 
contains two churches, with a prison, lasaretto, hospital, 
and some subterraneous com magaslnes. Porto Lun- 
gone, with l.&OO iuhab., has a tolerable harbour, and is 
well fortified and difficult of access. The ordinary food 
of the pop. consists of dried pulse, cheese, bacon, smoked 
provisions, coarse^read, frem fish, and a few vegetables ; 
fresh meat and white wine are used only on bolydiws. 
Their houses and furniture are equallv simple and soud. 
Bowls, ulue-plns, quoits, tennis, and firing at a mark, are 
the chief sports of the men ; there is not much gaiety 
'exhibited lu the amusements of the Island generally. 
Robbery is rare, murder still more so ; the number of 
pampers Inconsiderable. 

Tne Etruscans, Phocians, Carthaginians, and Komuis 
successively possessed Elba ; in the middle ages it wu 
subject to the Saracens, Pisans, Genoese, Lucchese, the 
counts of Plorahino, Orsini, ftc. In the 16th century 
it was ravaged by Barburossa, and socm afterwards fell to 
the crown of Naples. Under the French empire it 
formed part of tlie Kingdom of Etruria ; but its chief his- 
torical interest is derived from its having been the resi- 
dence and empire of Napoleon from the M of May, 1814, 
to the aSth of Feb., 1815. During this short period a 
road was opened between the two principal torms, trade 
revived, and a new asra seemed to have opened for Elba. 
(De Berueavd^ Voyage to the Isle qf Elba; Serristori, 
Staiisttcai Bowrirtg, Report on Tuscany.) 

ELBE (an. AlhtSyJlwmen indy turn et notum olim. 
Tacit. Germ, i 41.), a large and important river of 
Europe, through the central part of which it flows, gene- i 
rally in a N.W, direction from Bohemia to the German 
Ocean. Its total length is about 720 m., during which 
course it passes through Austria, Saxony, Prussia, \ 
Anhalt- Dessau, Hanover, Mecklenburg, Denmark, and i 
Hamburg. Its jiriiicipal affluents are — on tlie left, the | 
Moldau, Eger, Mulda, Saalc, Ohre, letzc, Pimenau, and , 
Oste ; and on the right, the Iser, Schwarz Elster, and i 
Havel, with the Spree. Dresden, Meissen, Torgmi, ! 
Magdeburg, Li^utsen, Lauenburg, Harbiirg, and Ham- j 
burg, are situated upon Its banks. It orlgimites in 
several streams on the S. side of the Schneekoppe 
(&ioia-cap), one of the Riesengebirgo chain in the circ. I 
of Bldschow in Bohemia, about 4,4(^ ft. above the level ! 
of the sea. At first its direction is E., next S. : at Par- ■ 
dubltz it turns W., and at Kolln N.W., from which 
direction it does not afterward greatly vary. After leav- ; 
ing Torgau it runs for the most part througii a flat , 
country. Near Koniggratz, about 40 m. from its source. 
Its elevation above the sea is only 6.58 ft , at Melnik 454 ft.; | 
at Schandau 341 ft., at Dresden 279 ft., at Ma^eburg j 
186 ft., and at Arueburg (Brandenburg) 176 It. only. 
Above Melnik it is navigable for only small craft, but > 
vessels of 1,600 centners burden may come up to that | 
town. Its volume receives a considerable augmentMiun 
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and darthettward) passing downward, to her own vessels. 

OrograpAie de PBwrepei Berghauss B. 

ELl^BRFBLD and BARMBK, two contiguoas towns 
of Rhenisb Prussia, drc. Rlberfeld, dlstr. Dusseldorf, 
forming one municipal body, and constituting the most 
important manufacturing community in the Prussian do. 
minions. They are situated In the valley of the Wiip. 
per, on the N. side of the river, and form, in fket, one 
town; 15 m. E. by N. Dusseldorf, and 23* m. N.N.E. 
Colomie; lat. 61<» l^ N., long. ar 18^ B. United 
pop. 65,745 {Sergkaust 1839), of which Barmen has ra- 
tber the largest proportion. Elberfeld, which has risen 
to its present extent and importance almost wholly 
within the present century, is not regularly built, but 
it contains some good bouses, most of which have gar- 
dens attached to them. It is the seat of the council for the 
circle, of the Judicial and police courts, a commercial 
tribunal, and a board of taxation, and has 9 Protestant 
churches, a R. Cath. church, gymnasium, citizens' and com- 
mercial schools, a school of industry, numerous element- 
ary schools, a town-hall, exchange, theatre, general hos- 
pital, 2 orphan asylums, 8 workhouses, a mont-de-pM^, 
founded in 182JL and a children's savings' bank, esta- 
bllshcd in 1822. There are several casinos, or club-houses, 
and a new promenade has been laid out. In the winter 
there are frequent balls and concerts. Its principal 
manufactures are silk, which in the circle employ about 
6,000 looms ; with cotton and linen fabrics, linen and cot- 
ton thread, velvet, lace, ribands, with establishments for 
calico printing, Ac. In the cotton factories many steam 
engines are employed, and there are numerous water-mills 
and establishments for tlie bleaching of linen. But the 
most celebrated of the Elberfeld factories are those appro- 


unrivalled excellence ; and notwltlistandingall our efforts 
at rivalry, our colours are ncithe* so lasting nor brilliant 


the union of the Moldau; and when it enters Saxony 
le Elbe is upwards -of 3.50 ft. 


. in width. Between Idam- 
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burg and Harburg it is divided into several arms, in- 
clonng some large islands ; but these soon afterwards 
rennite, and the river process in an undivided stream 
to its mouth. Its sestuary, opposite Cuxhavon, 12 m. 
wide, is encumbered with sand banks, which render 
Its navigation difficult ; but ships drawing 14 ft. water 
come up to Hamburg at all times, and those drawing 
18 ft. come up safely at spring tides. 

The bridges across the Elbe are numerous above Tor- 
gau ; but below that town communication between the 
opposite banks takes place by means of ferries only. It 
la connected by the Finow and Frederick Wlllimn 
canals within the Prussian dam. with the Oder and the 
Vistula, and by that of Stcknlts with the Trave ^lear 
Lubeck: while, by means of the railroad between Bud. 
weU on the Moldau and Linz, it has been plat^ in 
communication with the Danube; and besides this, it 
Witt shortly be connected with the Danube by means of 
the Bavarian canal, now in the course of being excavated, 
f See msM, p, 308.) 

In a conuneri^ point of view, the Elbe is a river of 
the highest importance, being the channel by which the ; 
countm of N.W. and central Germany, from Ham- 
burg to the R. pacts of Bohemia, export their surplus ] 
prMUCts, and r eceiv e those they import from abroad, i 
By the treaty of 1815 it was provided that its navigation * 
should he free throughout its whole course. But the 
governments through whose dominions the river flows I 
have contrived to evade this provision, and a series of 
vexatious tolls and heavy duties are imposed on foreign 
merehandiae passing upward. Prussia obUges the trans- 
fer 8t Magdeburg of all goods (excepting mlU-ftones 


as theirs. So much so is this the case, that considerable 
quantities of yarn arc annually exported from Glasgow 
and other places in the United Kingdom to bo dyed at 
Elberfeld, and are again imported to be wrought up. 
Elberfeld is the sent of the Rhenish Foreign Traoe 
Company, the German- American Mining Unlop, the 
Rlicnisli Prison- Society, a Bible and a scientific society, 
and many benevolent institutions, a general Are and life 
insurance office, ftc. 

Barmen is a long straggling town, formed by the union 
of several villages. It has 4 churches, one of which, 
erected in 1830, for the use of the R. Cath. pop., was li- 
berally contributed to by the Protestants ; a high school, 
a deaf and dumb asylum, exchange, 2 discount banks, a 
police court, and a commercial tribunal. Its manufac- 
tures are nearly the same as those of Elberfeld, with 
the .iddition of steel and plated articles, hardware, che- 
mical products, and earthenware. Along the banks of 
the river are some extensive meadow grounds, used for 
bleaching linen, which branch of industry contributed 
greatly to the rise of 'both towns. Numerous kitchen 
gardens surround Barmen, the cultivation of which oc- 
cupies many individuals. The road through the valley of 
the Wiipper, for a distance of perhaps 6 m. adjacent to 
thosqilowns, is lined on either side with mills, factories, 
and habitations ; this lieing the most populous as well as 
the most industrious district of the Prussian monarchy. 
It is estimated that altogether nearly 16,000 hands are 
employed in manufactures in and near Elberfeld and 
Barmen, and that the value of the mAnufoctured goods 
annually amounts to 12,000,000 or 14 J)00,()00 rix-dollors, 
or from ],800,000f. to 2,100,000/. Wages^ owing to the 
increasing demand for labour, are high at Elberfold, and 
tlie working classes are comparatively well off. Mr. 
Sjrmmons mentions that in tlie dye-w'orks men earn 
about 12s. a week for the first-class work, and Sic. Id. for 
the second class. Weavers earn from 8c. Gd. to 1 6c. a week, 
and in some rare instances as much as 3c. 4d. a day.^ 
iZedUtx^ DerPreussiseheSfaat,Hi.‘tW.~A'29.\ Beri^ami 
Spmmossc’c Arts and Artixans^ JI(C. p. 78.) 

BLBEUF, a town of France, dep. Seine InfSrleure, 
cap. cant., on the Seine, a trftmtfuif ^ which latersecu 
it, 11 m. S. by W. Rouen, and .about the same distance 
N.W. Ixmviers. Pop. (1886) 13,076. It is generally iU 
built and ill paved, but it possesses a tolerably ipiod 
Iquare, and some handsome buildings. It has no public 
edifices worthy of notice except 2 churches, one of which 
has some stained glass, presented by the cloth manufac- 
turers of the town in 1466, exhibiting a curious emblem, 
atical device indicative of tlieir promston. Elbeuf baa 
been long celebrated for its woollen manufactuves,'and is 
at the present moment the prindpal teat of that branch 
of industry in France. In 1787, Elbcnf produced about 
18,000 pieces of cloth yearly; In 1814, the quantity 
had increased to from fe,000 to 2.5,000 nieces; and In 
1834, the produce was estimated at from W,000 to TOfiOD 
pieces of 40 ells (tames) each, of the vmue of about 
80,000,000 fir., or 2,000,000/. sterling. The total amount 
51 C 8 
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or oniltal voM In Hi* panuMoHni eiU b Ut hmeo u 
ymiMimmi ot tfao tm ptriod at fr. it 
wot Him iIm niiipOMd 'tlklir about VWJW Ul^. oi 
. ^ manufcetura, and 


that about bD^OOO men, wonan, aad diUdion wera ain< 
blojed lu tha dURnont dapartmhnta of tta 
out of thaiainanjbalon^ to tha furrpu^iM dlitrtot, 
and fatiirnad from town at night to l^ngi In tha 

** The working claMOt of Eltenf <^ 07 . In ga- 


work tbamialTai with thalr workmen^ know their wanti, 
and Idaotuy thamMlrai with all that happehi to them 
fiir good or evil 1 the aecondt becaiue tito price of weaving 
varies very little, the proportion betwden times of pros- 
porltg and times of distress being SO per cant, at most <m 
tile amount of wages, and Chat only In certain departments. 
The work-pe(^le are divided into 8 classes ; the adults, 
the day labourers, and the weavers. The adults receive 
a salaiy which varies according to their age, strength, 
and Intelligenree, from 76 c. to 1 fr. 60 c. ; largeiu number 
receive the average of 1 fr. 10 c. Young men from 12 to 

18 years of age are classed as adults ; children from 9 to 

19 gain 60c. to 76 c. per day. The day labourers, taken at 
large from 18 years fo 60, are paid from 1 fr. 60 c. to 8 fr. 

■ per day, 1 fr. 76 c. being the average; this class is but little 
Intelligrat. The weaver gains from 2 fr. to 8 fr. per day, 
the orainaiy average being 2 fr. 60 c. The women re. 
ceive from 75 c. to T fr. per day. The young girls from 
9 to 16 years old earn from 60 c. to 80 c. The day*! work 
begins at 6 in the summer, and ends at 8 in the evening ; 
half an hour for breakfast, and an hour for dinner. In 
winter they work from 7 to 10 hours. There are lu BI* 
bouf a gratuitous school of mutual Instruction for boys, 
a gratuitous institution for girls, an Infant school, ana a 
gratuitotts Sunday scfieol for the adult workmen ; and 
independently of these public institutions, there are a 
niuimer of private schools." {Later from the Mayor 
of Blbeotft in JUp. of Haad-loom Weavero^ 1H39.) 
M. VUlerrod states that, oompai^ with the work- 
people of Bonen, those or Elbeuf are much the more 
correct in their morals and habits. Th^ are, he says, 
for the most part industrious and economical ; and mmiy 
of them are supposed to have saved a certain portion 
of their earnings, especially those who live out of town. 

Blbeuf is said to have existed in the 9th century, but Its 
origin is uncertain. During the administration of Col- 
bert, its manufactures were in a comparatively flourishing 
state I but they suflbred severely by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, its manufheturers had begun to establish com- 
merclal relations with Spain and Italy ; and it now has 
a direct trade not only with those countries, bnt with 
America, Germany, and the Levant. ( Villermi^ EM 
Ekyeiqae et Moral de$ Oworiertt ^c.; Eneyc, det Gens du 

ElUB^NO, a town of Prussia, prov. Prussia, cap. drc. 
on the Blblng, about 6 m. from where it flows into Uie 
S.W. angle of the Frisehe Half, gl m* by E. Dan- 
sig, and 68 m. 8.W. KSnigsberg; lat. R40 S' 20" N.. 
long. 190 22* B. P^. 18,726. (Serghasu.) It Is divided 
into tflie old town, new town, and suburbs, part of which 
are endosed, tcfether with the old and new town, wlAin 
a line of fordneations. The ramparts and walBrare 
lofty, flanked with towers, and surrounded with.dltdies, 
but tb^ have tiot been in a state of effleienfl defence 
alnoe 1779. The town is entered hy 7 gates. The new 
town is well built, but it is quite otherwise with the <dd 
town. BII^ Is well lighted ; it has a Catholic and 9 
Protestant eburehes, a synagogue, a gymnasium with a 
llbranr, 6 hospitals, an orphan and other asylums, a con- 
vent m old women, a house of Industry, established by 
an EngHshmon named Cowle, in which 400 children are 
edocated, and numerous schools for both sexes, and dl 
elaaaes ; edilcation among the poor having made great 
.progress In this tom. It is also the seat of a council, 
a Indlelal court torOie drcle, and a municipal tribund. 
It has a garrison, a bank, exchange, fire assurance 
oflee, ninnerous warehouses, principally in 
suburbs, and many sugar reilnmrles,with pearl- 


one of its 
rw*,wiMi pearl<«sh, vitriol, 
starch, soap, chlcc^, and 


I, and many sugars 

I, llneo, sail-eloth, .. ,, 

oftmr footories. In some of wbich Urge steam enginm are 
employed. The trade of Elbtng is extensive: Its exporU 
eou w st chiefly of com, timber and staves, hemp and flax, 
Ihbprodneeof its own manufactures, foathers, borse-hair, 
xImL fruit, butter, packthread, he. The Krafrihl cand 
couim Bmlim witnthe Nogat. The Frisehe Hair Is 
too Challow to be navigated by vessels of any Gonsideratfle 
biuden, so that the trade of the town by sea has to be 
carriedon. by means of small vessels or lighters, through 

PIBau at tM mouth of the Frisehe Haff. About 26 ships, 

brnidm river praft, belong to merchants of the town. 

IfrhiBB was fbmsded about 1287, and became afterwards 
cue m the Haose Towns. It was united to the Prussian 
‘ n.ittim. (BedUh^ DsrPivMsfreAe 51001 , 1 . 478-474 1 


ELEPHANTA, 

town ^ Sp ate, prov . Valwia^ 


I bank or the Blda, tea 


covered with palm trees, 16m 
Mediterranean. 


tea ^|ta 

w.s.wri 


^m.teiy 

4ftfvpoMir< 


entirely 

and 

W. from frie MedKorranean. Pop., todndingthat of the 
soburbof St. John, MM. {MEUmo.) It is surrounded 
hy wdls, has some imod streets and squares, and 6 public 
fountains, but of toese one only has pcuable water ; 8 
par. eburehes, the princ^ of which is a fine building, 
with a malestic dome ; 8 convents ; a magnMeant ^ 
castle, belonging to the Duke of Arcos, on whose estate 
the tom is built ; a barrack for cavalry ; 8 primary 
sdiools, and a grammar-school. It has manufactures of 
coarse linens and cottons ; 10 flour-milU ; with distil 


leries, tanneries, Ac. 
EUbe 


might, with 


propriety, be etfled the "city of 

^ . , ..'here surrounded by plantations of 

It may," says Mr. IngUs, " be called a flourishing 
city. Besides its large produce of dates, the country 
round abounds to barilla, that exported from Allcant 
being chiefly raised in the vicinity of Elche. A great 
■proportimi of the dates imported Into England os the 
produce of Barbary, are firom this city. The wages of 
field labour here are 3 or 4 reals ; and every thing Is pro- 
portionally cheap : barley bread, which is much used in 
this neighbourhood, Is sold at 2 quarters, less than 1 far- 
thing per lb. ! Elche has also the Important advantage of 
being less overrun with priests and frrlars than most 
other Spanish towns." (if. 227.) Elche is the native 
conntry of Don George Juan, a distinguished mathema- 
tician and natural philosopher, the companion of Ulloa, 
In the commission sent to Peru, towards the middle of 
Imt Mntury, by the French and Sponi^ governments, 
for the measurement of a degree of the earth's surface. 
Elche was recovered from the Moors in 1868. 

BLCHINOEN, a small village of Bavaria, on the N. 
bank of the Danube, about 7 m. N.W. Ulm. This vil- 
lage was the scene of an obstinate engagement between 
the French, under Marshal Ney, and the Austrians, on 
the 14th of Oct., 1806 : the former at length succeeded in 
carrying the bridge and position of Elchingen, and by 
this success contributed materially to the amture of 
Ulm, which, three d^s after, surrendered to Napoleon. 
Ney was rewarded for his gallantry on this occasloii 
with the title of Duke of Elchingen. 

ELEPHANT A, a small Island on the W. coast of 
Hindostan, presid. Bombay, prov. Aurangabad, on the 
E. side of the harbour of Bombay. It Is about 6 m. in 
circumference, and consists of two long hills and a narrow 
valley between them. It is named Oorapori by the 
Hindoos : the Portuguese gave ft the name of Elepnanta, 
from a colossal elephant, about three times the natural 
siie, hewn out of the solid rock, and standing about ^m. 
from the landing-place, but which has now almost en- 
tirely fallen to decay. A gentleman who visited the 
island in 1886, reports, that only three legs and a part of 
the fourth were then remaining. This island is cele- 
brated for some remarkable cave-temples, so many of 
whidi exist on the W. side of Indig. In the fhee of a 
hill, about 6 m. from the landing-place, is the first cave ; 
little of whkh, however, iwpears to have been completed. 
About I m. farther, is the great cave, an excavation 
isqi ft. from N. to S., by 188 ft. frrom B. to W. ; Its 
celling flat, varying frrom 16 to 17| ft. in height, and sup- 
ported by 26 pillars and 16 pilasters. It has three en- 
trances, —on the N., E., and W. ; the front of each con- 
sisting of 2 pillars and 2 pilasters ; but the N. front Is the 

S rlncira, and directly Dices the remarkalde triad or 
iree-headed figure,— thd principal object within the 
temple. This is a glgaDtlc-bust, 16 ft. high, composed of 
three colossal heads ; the front ihee having a placid and 
agreeable physiognomy; that on the left being to all ap- 
pearance a female, and also mild looking; bntthaf on the 
right, according to most trivellers, having a repulsive 
aspect. The latter, as well as the front lace, has the 
third eye in the forehead, so characteristic of Siva. In- 
deed, fo Che qpinhm of the best authorities (see Erskine^ 
in Tram.afthe JBombau Lit. 8oe. 1. ; to Joum, of 
the AHaL mc. v. 81-M., Ac.), the whole three-headed 
fifnire relates to Siva only, and not to a trinity of Brahma, 
Vtsbnn, and Siva, as has sometimes been imagined. Si- 
milar busts abound to the Brahmlnlcal caves at Bllora 
ited to the worship of Siva. This 
had 6 arms, each of the hands of 



t : but all are now gi^ly mutl- 
either side the trlaa are of con- 


Hin^ dtetei^,^a|^ 


condition toforior to Siva. On either side of the prin- 

cipal figure Is a small dark Chamber, probably anciently 
devoted to the use of the Brahmins ; and there are three 

ofwhkhafrp 
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ELEPHANTINE' 

ttptrato naetiurlat within the temple, eeeh coBtaloinf e 
flenre of the Mtgum. The eoltmuu and other portlona 
or this care are ornamented in a moit elaborate' manner, 
.and. altogether, the temple within prmente an Impoiiim 
appearance. From some cauae, howerer. It la not much 
frequented by pilgrlma: aeferei of Ita pillara have been 
thrown down ; it la in part mouldering aww with damp, 
and becoming choked with earth ; and, unlma aome ef- 
teetual means be apeedlly taken for Ita preaervathm, it 
will In a few yeara be In a atate of irrepa^le demy. 
{Enkinet in Bombaif Tram, { digdea, Asiai. Be$,i Grted. 
l(V*r Haber, 

XLEPHANTINU', the Imt of the terger lahmda, at 


threahold of the kingd^, Elephantlnd haa been juatly 
called the key of Ejnrpt, and claima aome importance aa 
a military post. Under Paammeticua It contained an 
Egyptian ganiaon, to protect the country from the fai> ' 
rc^a of the Ethl<^lana. Herodotua (Euterfe, 9 
found it occupied with Peralan troopa ; and in Strabo'a 
time, the Romans had three cohorts there, to guard 
what Tadtua has expressively called the Ctamtra ilo- 
mani imperii. {StrabOt Ub. U, i Tbeit, Annai,, lib. 2. 
9 61.) 

The base or kernel of the island la a oranlto rock, co- 
vered with the rich alluvial soil brought down by the 
river; and to prevent this from being again washed 
away, it haa been protected by quays, which have been 
repmred from time to time, so that it is Impoaalble to fix 
the epoch of their first construction. The richness of 
its soil admits of the island being cultivated in every 
part ; and though it be less than 1 m. in lenath, and not 
I m. broad, It presents a verdure and fertility equal to 
the finest spots of Egypt, and forma a refreshing con- 
trast to the sterility to which, for many miles round, be- 
yond the banks of the Mile, the country la doomed. 
Hence, the Arab name for Elephantind, is DJexiret d- 
Cki^, ** the islet of fiowers.*' The S. extremity of the 
Island only is rocky and elevated, and the bare rock 
comes down to the edge of the river ; but the rest of it la 
covered with shrubs, groups of palms, mulberry gardens, 
acacias, dates, and sycunores Interspersed amongst 
human habitations, mlus. canals, and the ruins of tern- 
^s. ^Rit^'*4Moat 8d division, 9 96 .; Eickardion*a 

The wreck of the ancient town forms a sort of plateau, 
and gives to tlie island Its greatest elevation. Here, till 
recently, wereihe remains of two temples, one dedi- 
cated to Cnouphls by the pharaoh Aroenoplils 111.; imd 
cne dedicated to a triad consisting of Cnouphls, S^e, 
and Anouke, the latter being of the age of Alexander, 
son of Alexander the Hreat. But we regret to say that 
these interesting ruins no longer exist, having been 
barbarously demolished In order to employ the stones in 
building barracks and warehouses at Assouan. In the 
quay Champoilion found fragments of edifices that had 
been constructed by the pharaohs Moeris. Mandouel, and 
Rhamscs the Great, or Sesostris. {Letires de FEgypiCt 

p. 172.) 

The most interesting part of Elephantinfi is its que- 
ries. These ftimlsbed. in the reign of Amasis, one ci 
the greatest marvels Herodotus (Euterpe, 9 175.) saw 
at Sals— a single block of granite, out of which was cut 
an entire temple. Mo fewer than 2,000 men are said to 
have been occupied during three years in transporting 
this huge monolithic edifice down the Mile to its des- 
tination. The quarry aflbrds ample proofli of the me- 
chanical skill and pAlent labour of ue andents. Im- 
mense columns have been evidently cut out of the soUri 
rock in one mass. The marks of the workman’s chisel 
and wedge are as fresh as If they had been imprinted 
yesterday.and the tracks of carriage wheels are equally 
distinct. Some sculptures are merely blocked out. while 
others appear in a more advanced stage, and a lar^ 
sarcophagus is two thirds cut out of the rodL 

Besides the remains of Egyptian architecture, others 
have been Ibund which would appear to belong to riie 
Romans, particularly a large waill to the 8. Anottier, 
from 40 to 45 ft. high, and 0D9 ft. long, of a convex c<ni* 
struction, had a Milometer fixed in It, which, there can 
be little doubt, was the one mentioned ^ Strabo f lib. 
xviL ). Champoilion, however, says nothing of the MUo- 
... ‘ 1 , have been deste^ed as well 

Over the ruins of the an- 


metor; and It 


lof&ebm^. 


dent townarestrewedmany Anmments of pottery, amimg 
which other memorials of the Romans have been found, 
coiuisting of tokens or odns of red earthenware, bavtaig 
Che name Antoniue inscribed on them in a Greek run- 
ning hand. ( JfdHrr, ib. ; JoteetFs drfrffrm Eeeeard^e, 
i 191—198.. for.) 

who are said to 


described by Dr. Richardson as poss ess ing much per< 
mnal beauty, somewhat too freeiy displayed. (Ligkfe 
Traeele, pp. 61—418. ; RichardwFt TtaveU, fc.) 


ELGIN. m 

ELGIN, a royal bor.'and nuuket town of ScoUand, 
CO. Blgla dr Mormr, on the Lossie, 6m. fkcm its Influx 
into tbe sea- at lossieknouth, IW m. M. Edinburg, 
and 69 M.W. Aberdeen. The sttnathm of the town U 
very agriwidile ; haylw the Lady Hill, a beautifol ver- 
dant mount on the w., and the Quanywuod Hill on 
the £., clothed with woodte the summit. Pm. in 1881, 
4,498 ;Jnhab. houses, 784. Pop. of town and parish in 
1881, 6,180 ; belM 2,894 females, and 8,806 males. 

The town oondsts of aoa street, abouta mile ih length, 
with afew small streets Intersecting it at various distances. 
The principal street is handsome, well paved, and so wide 
that a fine new Church, recently buflt, stands in the 
middle of it, on the site of an old oiurcb, called St. Giles. 
This new church, which has a richly ornamented 
cupola 112 feet high, and a spacious Doric portfeo, is 
one of the most mstlngulsbeo of the numerous publie 
buildings which Elgin contains. Gray’s Hospital 
(founded in 1819 for the reception of the sidi poor of 
tbe town and county of Elgin), a building of two storiee, 
of Grecian architecture, witn a prqlecnng portico of 
four Doric columns, and the centre crowned with a 
dome, stands on a rising ground at tbe Vi, end of tbe 
town, and forms a beautlnil termination of the High 
Street. At the opposite end of the town stands the 
Elgin Institution, a quadrangular building of Gredan 
architecture, founded Ity the late General Anderson, fbr 
the education Of youth, and the suimort of old age* 
This institution, which cost 12,0001. ^s founder havfiv 
bequeathed 70,0001. altogether for tbe charity), is cal- 
culiUed to contain 10 aged and indigent persons, and 60 
children, and to aflbrd gratuitous education for about 
230 children belonging to the town and parish. The 


other ptfelic buildings are the academy, assembly , 

Trinity Lodge rooms. Jail and court-house, and chapela 
belonging respectively to the Episcopalians, the Dnned 
Associate Synod (two), the Independents, and the Rmnan 
Catholics. But Elgin, which was the seat of tbe bishops of 
Moray, is principally celebrated for the ruins of its cathe- 
dral, one of the most magnificent in the kingdom. It waa 
built in 1224, the cathedral establishment having been 
transplanted at that time from Spynle to Elgin. The 
original structure (with other sacred buildings, and no 
small portion of the town) was burned in 1880 by the 
Earl or Buchan, youngest son of Robert 11., known Inr 
the name of the ** Wolf of Badenoch.” It was rebuilt 
by the bishops of Moray, in the form of a Passion or 
Jerusalem cross, having 5 towers, one at each end, and 
one in the centre. The length of the building was 264 
feet ; tbe breadth of the traverse 114 ; while the height 
of the centre tower* was 198. The cathedral was un- 
roofed ill 15G8, by order of the Regent Morton, for the 
sake of its lead ; and this venerable specimen of archi- 
tecture and sculpture has since been allowed to fall into 
decay. The great centre tower fell in 1711. But the 
ch^ter-house, tbe turrets and walls of tbe east choir, 
and the towers on the west, are still remaining. Of the 
walls of tlie nave and traverse only a few fragments 
remain. Steps have recently been taken by the barmis 
of exchequer in Scotland to prevent any further dil^l- 
dallon. A college was attached to the cathedral, and 
contsdned not only the church and grave-yard, but also 
the bishop’s house, and those of 22 canons. The eastern 
gateway, and part of the wall, are still standing. The 
rnidi of a convent of Greyfriars, settled here Ity Alex- 
ander II. In 1234, are still to be traced S. of the town. 
Of the convent of the Observatines, established here 
bi 1479, no remains can now be seen. A Maison Dieu, 
or religious hospital, once stood on the site now occu- 
pied by the Elpn Institution. (JCeitk'e Scot, RitMtfpCt 
& RuueiL Edin., 1824, pp. 138. 141, 142. 444. 456.) 

In addition to the two charitable institutions already 
mentioned (Grey's and Anderson’s), there are eight 
other charitable endowments of a subordinate. order, 
most of them old. One of them is Grey’s charity (tbe 
founder of the hospital), for the support of reputM old 
maids of the town of Elgin, with fends amounting to 
8,00Qf. The seven Incorporated trades, and ^e guildiyr 
are each. In one respect, of the nature of provident 
Institutions. The average number of poor on the roll 
is 160: but there is no lew assessment. 

The academy, which Is partly endowed, and partly 
supported from the town’s frmds, contains three separate 
schools, and has long been a distinguished seminary. 
Ttere are no fewer than ten schools in the town- 
There is a subscription and other libraries, as also a 
reading-room ; with numerous benevolent and rellgloas 


There are no mimulhetores, tf w e^mwy t^a tminwy 


_ _ There are two „ 

neighbourhood. Tbe town has ten feirs yearly for 
live stock, and a weekly market for grain and other 
agricultural produce. It has, also, two printing presses, 
and a weekly newspaper. There are no fewer than five 
brmicta banks in the town, and a savings* bank. 

Elgin can boast of greiti antiquity. * In the 12th cen- 
tury It was a considerable town, with a royal castle 
3 C 3 
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dNM ^ Uw hn^ Um, The Mrll«t chmtcf of 
mHUwf mw^gnwtfld Ib 19M. U ubIIm with C^len, 
mM fMAiMd, KlatoffB, jnd liiT«rary, In Mnding • 
Mibtrto^H.ora. md. in I88M0» bad 249 
tarad voton, faMdading Biibop Mm.aHnaU tubi^ra 
dM np^ta bank of the I/v*ia, in the parlfb ^ Kaw 
Bpanla. (MawV Mti, of Moroni New Si^UU. Afxommt 
ifieoUmid, \ Elgin j Amidarg Jtemrm i Ckamben** 
Oeaeileer, 

KL JBM. See Tvaoava. , . 

ELORAt or BLLORA (EAirw>, a Tillage of Hindot- 
tan, dom. of the Niaam, proT. Auningabad, fo about lat. 
190 M' N., and 1^. 70^ dT S. ; celebrated for tome 
remarkable cave templet, exearated in the aoUd rock, 
about 1 m. to the E., which in magnitude andjperfoction 
of execution, cnrpau all other ttructurei of the kind in 
India. The lite of theie curloua monuments of art it 
a cretcenUthaped hlU, of moderate deYation, the con- 
cavltT of which ihoet W. or K. W. Its constituent rocks 
are cnieflT basalt, a hard vesicular rock, and a rock of a 
loose, gritty, absorbent, and crumbling nature, inter- 
spersM wltn veins of quarts, siliceous stone, blood-stone, 
arc. The caves are cut in the W. slope or concavity of 
the hill above mentioned, extending, with Intervals of 
various length between them, for about 1 m. from one 
extremity to the other. They may be divided into three 
groups : the M., which appear to have belonged to the 
Jain sect, since the purely Buddhlc sculptures and em- 
blems In them are intenmxed with many Brahminlcal 
ones ; the central, which are by fkr the most numerous, 
and are solely Brahminlcal t and the 8., which are* os 
decidedly Buddhlc. Beginning at the N. extremil^, a 
few hundred yards up the hill, cut in a mural rock of 
Mack basalt, is what is called the Parimautht a colossal 
figure of Buddh, 10 ft. high, apparently In a trlumiihal 
car, ahd seated on the folds or a large snake, whose 
seven heads form his canopy. Six attendant figures 
surround this statue, over which a handsome stone 
porch was erected about a century since. This idol is 
still held in much reverence by the Jains, many of whom 
make an annual pilgrimage thither. About 200 ynnis 
, below this Idol is what is colled the Inrtra SubbaA, or 
** Court of Indra,’* a temple consisting of three caves, 
openlug one into another, and situated beliind an area 
cut out of tho rock, in u’hich stand an elaborately sculp- 
tured p^joda, a handsome obelisk, and the figure of an 
elephant. The front of this tcmiile Is in many parts 
covered with sculptures in relief ; and at the extremities 
of the verandah before it are two figures, a male and a fe- 
male, the former seated on a couchant elephant, and the 
.latter on a lion, 'i'hese figures have been generally 
called Indra and Inderanee ; but Col. Sykes contends 
that they represent the prince and his consort who 
founded this temple. (See Jmm. qf the Aeiat. Soe.qf 
Sengalt vl. (1837), 1038, &c.) The caves consist of two 
stories each ; but the lower stories arc greatly injured 
by damp, and partially choked up with eartn. The 
three chambers on ttie story above vary from about 6(> to 
70 ft. in length, by nearly us mucli in breadtli, and from 


IS to 16 ft. In height, and their ceilings arc supported by 
numerous pillars and pilasters. Each contsdns a colossal 
figure of Buddh, similar to that alroauiy descritied ; and 
In the first and second chambers there are figures of 
other personages. The compartments round the walls 
of each of these rooms contain figures of Buddn, in 
various attitudes, ** some standing and some sitting : the 
attendants are riding on elephants, tigers, and bulls.*’ 
ISgka*} None of these caves has any cells opening 
m>m It, which appendages are almost universally found 
In temples strictly Buddhic. About 40 or 60 paces for- 
ther to the E. there Is a fourth cave, and still farther on, 
another ; but both are much choked up with earth. 

The first of the series of Brahminlcal temples, pro- 
reeding from the W., Is about 200 yards distant from the 
latter, and entitled Doamar Legnn^ *• the Nuptial Pa- 
lace.** This is the most extensive chamlwr of all, under 
gne roof* it is 186 ft. in length, by 160 ft. brood ; Its 
celling averages 19 ft. In height, and is siiptiorted by 28 
pillars and 20 pilasters. The entrance to tins excavation 
IS through a passage cut In the solid rock, 100 ft. long by 
8 ft. broad. On t&e left-hand side of tlie W. entrance m 
an eight-armed flj^re of a revengefol character, repre- 
oentlng Siva in one of his forms ; on the right are 
iSvn and Parvati together In a heaven, which llawun 
(the Hindoo Briareut), a figure with numerous heads 
and anna, ia endeavouring to ahake. At tlie end of 
the eeiitral colonnade is a aquare sanctuary, entered 
by Ibur doors, each guarded by two gigantic figures, 
14 II, 8 In. In nelght, and containing the fnigaM, which 
emlilain la found In nearly all the second group of caves 
at Ettora. There are numerous small caves, all of which 
ora eonaidared to have bean devoted to the worahlp of 
Siva : in the firqnt of each there Is a bust of the cele- 
braled triad, a mutilated specimen of which exists at 
Blephanta. {See BueniaifTA.) Over the door of one 
aive Is the imkge of Luxtmee, attended by elephants t 
did anolhar, a noble hall, 90 ft. long, 86| ft. wider Ik ft 
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in beiglit, and adaraed te UMrty-finlshiid pillars, baa 
numerous comfMrtniMnu rollAirflgiiras, amongst which 
l^^nM^^^poaed to re p raaa nt tha uarriaga of Siva 

But tha most spl^ld templa at BUora la that called 
Agiw, or ** Paradlae,'* a pagoda of • sugar-loaf form, 
100 ft. In haiiht, auirounded Wg five cniqiela, naarfy 
similar ia form ; the whole, togmher with the area In 
which they are dhnated, being eKonvated In the aoUd 
rock, and covered with aculptnrei from top to bottom, 
both within and without. The extreme depth of the 
excavation is 401 ft. ; the area itself is S8S ft. In depth, 
to 186 ft. In Ito greatest breadth (on the £. side). On 
the N., S., and <B. It is surrminded to colonnades, vary- 
ing in length from 186 to 1 16 ft., and having from 16 to 
18 square pillars each : the walls which these colonnades 
surround are covered with seulpturea, and In the from of 
the wall to which the area Is enclosed on the W. side are 
niches filled to gigentic figures. Xglas contains the re- 
presentattons of nearly ul the Hindoo Panthemi ; but, 
as Col. Sykes observes, notices of Its figures alone would 
fill a volume, and the temple must bo seen to be duly 
aiipreciated. Those wno wish for farther Information 
may resort to Captain Seely’s work, and to the accounts 
of Uie EUora caves, by Col. Sykes, in the Tram, qf the 
Lit. Soc. qf Bombay^ ul. 281. &c. ; Sir C. Malet, in the 
Asiatic Researches^ vL 382— 424. | Mr. Erskine, and 
others. 

We must, however, notice the southern group of raves. 
There are four principal ones : the first has three sto- 
ries ; the second, 2 : the third, 80 ft. long by 42| broad, 
and 361 In height, is in beauty inferior to none, and has 
an artmed roof, supported by ribs of woixl similar to 
that of Carlee, or the great cave at Kennery ; the fourth 
is ncconi panted by several smaller ones, and all are very 
highly finished. Each temple of this group contains a 
large figure of Buddh, and other characteristics of Bud- 
dhic temples. For some speriilations as to the ora of 
these caves, sec Joum. qf the Asiat. Soc. qf Rengalt vi. 
(1H37) 1088— -41. 

ELSINEUU! or ELSINORE (T)an., Uebingor), a 
marlt. town of Denmark, on the E. shore oftheisl. of Zea- 
land, at the narrowest part of the Sound, or principal chan, 
tiel leading from tiie N. Sea to the Baltic, 7 m. W. Uel- 
singborg in Sweden, and 23* m. N. by E. Copenhagen ; 
lat. 6tiO 2' 17" N., hmg. 38* 2" E. Pop. (1834) 7,122. 
The town stretches irregulaily over sloping ground to- 
wards the shore. It is well built, and has some good 
edifices. There are 2 churches, one of which, though 
externally very plain, contains many interesting obiiects 
of antiquity, and a lofty altar gorgeously ornamented. 
The public cemetery of EUincur is a large and handsome 
enclosure. Immediately athneent to the town, on the 
N.E., is the castle of Crnnburg. This edifice, built by 
Frederick 11. in tlie boldest style of Gothic architec- 
ture, is said to be one of the fincHt structures of its kind 
in Europe. ” Though of great exrent, yet so elegant are 
its proportions, that It smns as I'glit and graceful as a 
building raised more for ornament than fur use. So far, 
however, from being a mere tltmg of show, it is a strong 
and substanthd fortress, strengthened by all the advan- 
tages that military science can give to a position which, 
though very low, is still extremely important, from its 
sweeping the Sound most compi 'tciy, both up and down. 
*i1ie approach, tiicretorc, is garnished with luncs and 
demi-lunes. scarpes, ditches, 8totka(l«>s — in short, all the 
imposing oxternals of a fortress kept in the highest 
order.” (Bnfuner, 1. 263.) .From thn summit of the light- 
house of this fortress the scene is one of surpassing 
beauty. Cronborg Is now chiefly used as a prison ; It was 
the place of confinement for someycars of the unfortunate 
Queen Matilda, sister of George 111. of England. All mer- 
chant ships passing to and from theBaltic are obliged, under 
certain reservations depending on tho weather, to salute 
Cronborg Castle by lowering their topsails when abreast 
of the same ; and no ship, unless siie belong to Sweden, 
is allowed to pass tho Sound without clearing out atElsi- 
neur and paying toll, according to the provisions in 
treaties to that eflbct, negotiated with Denmark to fke 
different European powers. The first treaty with England 
having reference to this subieet, is dated in 1460. The 
Sound duties had their origin In on agreement between 
the King of Denmark on the one pan, and the Hanse 
Towns on the other, by which the former undertook to 
construct Ught-housea, land-marks, Ac. along the Cat- 
tegat, and the latter to pay duty for the same. The 
duties have varied at different periods ; tbe greater part of 
the Ittfaab. of Ktohieur are, in some wi^ or other, con- 
nected with their managemmtor collection. (AarSouNO.) 
Fommr travellers speak of the bustle at Eliineur, from 
the number of foreign sailors constantly in Its streets. 
Tbe place Is now veiy quiet 1 the captains, to prevent 
delay, seMom allowing their men to come ashoiopunlesa 
occasionally to take in vegetables. So well organised is 
tbo system for collecting Bw dues, that sblpa are fre- 
qnently not detained more torn half an hour. Ships of 
war araexgmpted from payoMBt Mmt maritime aatioiis 
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regular UwttNU time tfanM a and from HeUla- 

•"aioe^ Is wtil known to Bngllfhmea, at leaal bf 
name, from Its belni the Mene of Shakweare's noWe 
trage^ of Hamlet, ** The prhicipidtoadenta of the 
plagr are founded on fimt, out so deeplr burled In 
remote antiquity, as to make It digteult to alsciimlaate 
troth from able. Saxo-Orammatieus, who doorlshed 
In the ISth century. Is the earliest historlaa of Denmark 
who relates tlie adventures of Hamlet. His account Is 
extracted, and much altered, by Belleforest, a French 
author ; an Kngliah translatien of whoae romance was 
published under the title of Tke Hktorife of Hamlet^ 
and from this translation Shakspeare formed the ground- 
work of his ptoy, though with many alterations mid 
additions." iCaxe*» Trmeta in tke JE'«rmir,v. 90.) 

ELVAS, a fortified city of Fortum on the frontiers 


trees and ordwrus, between two otiier hills whkh com- 
numd it, and on which are the fortresses of Santa Liuda 
and La Llppe. These and the other defences of the town, 
reckoned vm ekef^ieuere of the Count de La Llppe 
Schomberg, and a model of their kind, render it so 


The eadea, or prison, stands at one end, and opposite to 
it is tlie hospital for the toamspeople, whi^ is well 
conducted, and divided into wards, as In England, with 

X raCe apartments for Infectious diseases. On the 
Le, however, the town is ill built, and the streets 
mostly narrow and dirty. The principal edifices are~ 
the cathedral, arsenal, bomb-proof barracks for 6,000 or 
7,000 men, theatre, &c. It has several churches and 
convents, with a college, a seminary, ftc. There arc 
manttfactures of arms and jewellery ; but the princl]>al 
dependence of the inhab. is on the contrabaim trwe 
carried on across the Spanish frontier. The Pla^a, or 
great square. Is remarkable fora singularly formed tower 
in front of the cathedral, and the houses exhibit speci- 
mens of domestic architecture from the days of Moorish 

S lendour and elegance down to modem times. Several 
the grotesque carvings are executed with great rich- 
ness and dtdicacy. The rooms In the luodera houses 
are large, lofry, and paved with bricks arranged in va. lous 
figures ; the windows not being glazed, but merely closed 
with latticed blinds. The decorations of some of the 
chapels in the cathedral are extremely elegant, the walla 
and ceilings being covered with a profusion of gilded 
oarving, but the pictures are execrable. The grand altar 
is supported by Corinthian p'Uars of grey marble, sur- 
mounted by a canopy ' crimson and gold silk, beneath 
which is a large picture of tii birth of Christ ; the titar 
Itself is covered with crimson anU gold silk, and is 
crowded with silver cai«cL. .ck^. Thert, is no room in 
the town for public gardens, but the covered way from 
the Porta d’lilsquina to the Oliven^a gate is planted with 
jti/flCf d'artnes has a fountrin, and is 


trees, and eaci . 
tastefrilly laid out. 


The walk round the ramparts is ex- 


tremely (iue, commanding a view of the country for many 
"" fii -*■ ** ' 


1 all directions. 

The town Is furnished with water, orought from 
an eminence about 3 a..W. fr^m it (MiKano) by an 
aqueduct constructed by the Moors, which supplies nu- 
merous fountains, one of which is of ve^ large dlmoi- 
alons. In crossing the valley, l|m. m width, this 
aqueduct has four tiers of arches, each above the other, 
making together 260 ft. in height. It Is supported by 
strong buttrenes ; and, to add to its strength, it Is built 
In a aig-zag direction. The environs are fertile in 
grain, wine, oil, and fruit. Manufactures, arms and 
hardware. 

Elvas was a post of great importance during the penin- 
sular war. Marshal Junot took possession of it in March 
1808, and held it till it was given up, under the conven- 
tion of Cintra, In August following. It has bomb-proof 
barracks for 6,000 or 8,000 men, and furnished the «rtU- 
lery and stores for the siege of Badqlos. The Duke 
Wellington bad a powerftil telescope placed in the tower 
of La Llppe during the operations, by which the interior 
of the castle of Badqjoa could be plainly looked into, and 
all the operattons discovered. ( Napier^s Fenineular fVar, 

l. '144. 160. 202., 11. 126., iii. 510., iv. 185. 401. &c. | 
i Arnica Journey lArongk Portugal^ p. 150., ef aeq. / Penny 
Mqgenine, vl. 316, 817. 344,846.) 

l^Y, a city of England, co. Cambridge, In the distr. 
called the Isle of Ely, on an eminenee near the Ouse, 16 

m. N.N.E. Cambrtd^. The includes the parishes 
of Trinity, and St. Mary’s; the extra-parodiial dis- 
trict of Ely cofloge, and the chapelry of Chetlsham, com- 
prising, in all.kn areaof 17,480 acres, and a pop. of 6,1^, 
of wU^ about 5,000 miyr belomg to tim city properly lo 
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galled. The latter eonsitit principally of one long street, 
with e market-place In the ceeere; several of the houses 
are bollt of etono, and have en antique vonerabla ap- 
peira n eet and the plaot seems to have been but lima 
aB be t e d by thoee changee that have so materially modi- 
fied the appearance of most other towns. It owes Its 
entire dlstmtloa to lu being the seat of a Iflsboprle, 
eetablisbed here In HOT. Its cetbedrid Is one of the most 
celebrated In England. Being partly of the reigns of 
WUilam Rufos and Henry I., and partiy of subsequent 
perioda, it displays a singular admixture of the Saxon, 
Norman, and English styles of arohitecturo ; but noU 
wltbsunding the diMlmllarlty of its parts. It must, when 
considered as a whole, be regarded as a truly magnificent 
edifice. Its extreme length from E. to W. isfilfi ft | tho 
len^h of the transept Is 100 ft. ; the heiglit of theleateni 
on the summit of the dome over the criebrated oetagon 
tower, is 170 ft. ; the extreme height of the W. tower, one 
of the finest in the kln^om, Is 270 ft. ; the be^t of the 
E. front to the top of the cross Is 118 ft. It has many 
interesting monuments. St Mary’s chapel, contiguous 
to the cathedral, now IViulty church, was commenoad In 
the reign of Edward II., and is one of the most perfect 
structures of the ago : It Is 200 ft. in length inside, to 46 
ft. in breadth ; th^eight of the vaulted roof being dOft i 
it has neither pillars nor side aisles, but is supported hf 
strong buttresles. The cloisters and other buildings, 
which belonged to a monastery founded here at a very 
early date, have been long since demolished, with thecKp 
ception of the refectory, that has been couverted Into a 
deanery. The Episcopal palace, near the W. end of the 
cathedral, retains few traces of Its ancient architecture. 
The bishops of Ely formerly possessed powers within tiio 
Isle similar to those enjoyed by the Bishop of Durham, 
appointing their own chief justice and magistrates ; but 
these were taken away by the act 6 and 7 WilliMU IV. 
cap. 87. The revenues of the see amounted! at an 
average of the three years ending with 1831, to 11,1031. 
a year ; but a deduction was made from this income 
on the appointment of the present bishop io liB6, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners. The total revenue of the dean and 
chapter of Ely, at an average of the seven years endingL 
with 1834, amountcil to 7,686/. a year. The assises 
are held here in the new shire hall, erected In 182L 
Ely has a grainmar-Rchool, founded by Henry Vlll. ; a 
free school endowed by a lady of the name of Needham; 
and a nationtd 8chcx>l supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. A considerable landed property left for the benefit 
of the city poor Is vested in a body of Incorporated 
trustees There is an earthenware and tobacco.pipe ma- 
nufactory within the city ; but the inhab. are principally 
employed in gardening, which is extensively carried ou 
In the vicinity. Ely sent 2 members to the H. of C. In 
the 23d of Edward I., but has not subsequently keen re- 
presented. Market-day, Thursday. The Isle of Ely Is 
included within the great level of the Fens, and Is ex- 
tremely fertile. ( See Bentham*a Hiatory and AntiquiUea 
qfthe vonventual and Cathedral Church qf |MWs4m» 

^ EMDEN, or EMBDEN, a sea-port town of Hanover, 
being the second in that kingdom in respect of size and 
imimrtonce ; prov. Aurlch, cap. cant., on the N. bank of 
oft" " 


the sestuary of the Ems, or rather of the bay called the 
Dollart. 16 m. S W. Aurich. and 46 m. W.RW. Olden- 
burg ; lat. 63^ 22 ' 3" N., long. 7° I9f W E. Fop. 12,000, 
mostly Calvinists. It is surrounded by walls and wet 
ditches, and divided into the old town and the Feddemg 
the latter being the best built. Emden lias 6 churches, 
one of which is a fine eillflce, a council-house. Judicial 
tribunal, custom-house, exchange, commercial weighing- 
house, naval assurance office, school of navigation, bouse 
ot correction, orphan asylum, lylng-ln charity, gymna- 
sium, society of natural history, Ac. A navigable canal 
connects it with Aurich, and various others intersect the 
adjacent country, and the town, communicating with the 
port. The latter, which consists of two inner harbours 
opening Into on outer harbour. Is large, but shallow ; an 
that vessels drawing more than lift, can enter it only at 
high water, unless Ughtened of a portion of their cargo. 
But the roadstead, which is well protected, has water 
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considerable importance, and employed 1300 hands, who 
took about 13,000 tons of fish annuidly ; but this branch 
of industry has greatly declined, and from 60 ahlps 
formerly engaged in it, the nmnber Is now reduced to la. 
The general trade of the town has alao dedlneiL In the 
16th century it had 600 sea-going vessels ; m^in 1764, 
273 of the aggregate burden of 19,3m lasts : in 1637, how. 
ever, it had only 106 sea and river vessels and baxma, of 
the united burden of 4.806 lasU 1 ilteden, L 286.) In 
1827-28, between 800 and 900 ahlpa entered and left the 
trt ; whereas in 1888, this number was reduced to 663 
' ' Hanoveriaa^ and 91 focri^, of the burden of 16,186 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


cooMmiBkitlon with iSetaMororaemr, «soe|rt with 
S. FilMlaii4iiBdtbeoo.of llutttter,orwhl&ttoontim6i 
to hw thh enporitmi. Th» import trade it torwa riy 
ntd on Id colonkl produce Imm 


rM on Id o^ukl produce %e« ^ ulin^ entt^ 
tnuMltarred to Amiterdaia, and 

wlMioe It if MippUed at toowd hai^ Ito ^tef 
UM hemp, potoUbT^ber, Ac. ftwm the Balte a^ Nor- 
wav. Twe importc of timber are very conalderable, the 
eidnltjr of Bmden befne clngularlj dradent In wood. It 
•bo import! confMerabie quantltlei of French wine. Ita 


rye 900 do<, oati 8, 

rapoMod do., Mtter 18,000| llrkini. 

rency li that for the moit part in circulation at J 
but inland produce b often pdd for In Loub d 
dollars each, or in Prussian currency. {Rede 
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cles may be estimated as follows, tIs. wheat 1,900 b^, 
' " 1 2L000 do., beans 600 do., barley 400 do., 

^ TheDutchcur. 
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Kimigr. Hammmm i Btrghawi Private CommimicaiioH 
from Emden,) 

ENGIA. S^Eoina. 

ENGLAND and WALES. Thi« moat po- 
puloua, wealthy, and important portion of the 
U. Kingdom or Great Britain and Ireland com- 
priacs the moat aoutherly, largeat, and moat fertile 
of the ialand of Great Britain. It liea W. 
from and oppoaite to, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and the S. parta of Denmark, between 49^ SV 
and 5S® 47' N. lat, and 1° 46' E. and 5® 41' W, 
long.; being boundi^d by the German Ocean on 
the N. E. and £. ; by the Britiah Channel on 
the S. ; by Sr. George’a Channel and the Iriah 
Sea on the W.; and on the N.W. and N. by 
Scotland, from which it ia separated by a waving 
'^line extending in a N.E. direction from the 
mouth of the Sark, in the N. E. corner of the 
Solway Frith, by Feel and Carter Fells, and the 
Cheviots, to (Jarham, and thence along the 
Tweed to Berwick. Its S.£. extremity, at 
Dover, approaches to within 21 m. of the oppo- 
aite coast of France. (See British Empire. ) Its 
shape approaches nearest to that of a triangle, 
of which Berwick may be considered the apex, 
and a line from the Land’s End to the N. Fore- 
land (342 m.) the base; a line from the former 
along the W. aide (426 m.\ and from Uie latter 
along the E. side (334 m. ;, complete the figure, 
'i'he aea-coaat, if measured from one headland 
to another, is about 1,200 m. in extent ; but if 
ita principal indentations are followed, it will be 
found to be fully 53,000 m. The bays and har- 
bours on the S. and W. shores are numerous, 
and some of them rank among the finest in the 
world ; biit on the £. side there are few that 
can be called safe, or easily accessible ; the ports 
of London and Harwich being the only really 
good ones between the S. Foreland and the 
Tweed. The area amounts to about 57,812 sq. 

‘ m., or very near 37 millions of acres. 

Atpeet ef ike CoeaUnf. — England combines within it- 
self all that is most dMlrable in scenery with all that is 
most necessary for the subsistence and comfort of man. 
**cAlthough its features ore moulded on a comparatively 
minute scue, they are marked with all the agreeable in- 
terchange which constitutes picturesque beauty. In 
some parts plidus clothed in the richest verdure, watered 
by copious streams, and pasturing Innumerable cattle, 
extend « for as the eye can reach ; In others, gently 
rising hms and bending vales, fertile in com, waving 
with WQpds, and interspersed with flowery meadows, 
bllbv the most dellghtftd landsoapes of rural opulence and 
bea q to , Some tracts furnish projects of the more ro- 
maihto *nd impressive kind ; lofty mountains, craggy 
roekB^deepde^s, narrow ravines, and rumbling torrents ; 
nor.ll tboite wanting, as a contrast to these, scenes In 
which every variety of nature Is a dlflhrenl charm, the 
vicissitude of Mack barren moors, and wide unanlmated 
heaths.’* (Afofo’s Sagkmd Ikeeribei, p. 9.) 

The dlfUngttisMng peculiarity In the aspect of Eng- 
land fo htmevett the exuberance of its vegetation, and 
the vkh loxariant appearance of Its lower mid for most 
eBtoaalve portion. It owes this dtstincUon partly to 


and partly to ait. The hu fo idlty and i 
of the rWma ta mihi itai n the leMs in a Cdnsti 
ofviiduvet In wtib 


and la 


drouahts. n this mtoeot Baglaad Is u superior to 
the fln^ eonntrles to oonthieotal Europe^ to Itslr 
and Sleily, for axunple— as she Is superior to them aim 
to every other eonnury In the amount of labour that has 
been euended In beautifying. Improving, and fortlllilim 
bersurfoce. Itlsnoexaggerafton to afBrm, that thousands 
upon thmisands of millions have been hdd outln maUng 
what she now Is. In no other nation has the 


tombination of beauty with utiUty been so much Te- 
garded. Though witnout any extensive forests, Eng- 
land Is extremely well wooded. The country Is pordoned 
out intohininneraUe fields ; and these helim Ml, or nearly 
all, surrounded with hedges and rows of trees. It has, 
even in the best cultivated districts, a woody appear, 
ance, and sometimes almost resembles a vast forest. 
Since the middle of last century a great deal has been 
eflbcfed In this way. Most of toe extensive, bare, and 
nearly worthless commons, that were then every where 
met with, have been in the interval subdlvlaed, en- 
closed, and brought under tillage ; making a vast ad- 
dition to Che productive capacities of the kingdom, and 
materially improving ita qipeanmce. 

Another peculiar featnre In the physiognomy of'Eng. 
land Is the number and magnificence of the seats of the 
nobility and gentry. These superb mansions, many of 
which are venerable from their antiquity, and all of 
which are surrounded with fine woods and grounds, givo 
to the country an appearance of age, security, and wealth 
that we should in vain look for any where else. The 
farm-houses and cottages have mostly also a substantial, 
comfortable look ; and evince that taste for rural beauty, 
neatness, and cleanliness, that eminently distinguish their 
occupiers 

The number, and the prodigious size and splendour of 
many of the cities and towns of England, Justly exHte 
the admiration and astonishment of foreigners, and even 
of natives. They are the chosen seats of cmnlence, art, 
science, and civilisation. All the gratiflcatloiis that 
wealth con command, or the caprices of taste or fashion 
require, may there be had in the utmost profusion ; at the 
same time that art and industry are carried In them to 
the highest perfection to which th^ have attained, and 
are aided by every invention and discover how remote 
the country or distant the sera of their origin. 

Description qf the Country. — Though the mountains 
of England no where attain an alpine elevation, they 
form one of Its most interesting, as well as most promi- 
nent features. The principal chains, which are found in 
its N. and W. portions, nave received the names of 
the Pennine, Cumbrian, Cambrian, and Devonian 
ranges. The first of these ranges extends from the 
Scottish border, where It Is connected with the Che- 
viots, S., to near Derby; It occupies the W. portion of 
the cos. of Northumberland, Durham, and York, and 
the E. portion of Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancas- 


ft); Great Whemside (9Atoft.); Ingleborough (2,361 
ft.) i and Pen-y-Gant (9,970 ft.). In Yorkshire: at either 
end, however, the range declines considerably, so that 
at the part traversed by the old Roman wall, and the 
modern railway between Newcastle and Carlisle, its 
height does not exceed 445 ft. ; and on the S. side, 
where the Liverpool and Leeds Canal Is conducted 
across It, the elevation is not more than 600 ft. : still 
Anther 8., the Derbyshire portion of the chain again 
becomes more elevated, attaining at Castleton and 
Great Axehlll, 1,761 ft. ; and at the Weaver Hill, near 
Ashbourne (the S. extreme), 1,164 ft. The breadth of 
the range between Sheffield and Macclesfield Is about 
22 m., and it comprises, in this portion, some very pic- 
turesque scenery ; but such is very far ftom being the 
character of the N. portion of this mountain system, 
which may be generally diMcrlbed as with rounded sum- 
mits, of gradual ascent from either side, having a scanty 
poot soil covered mostly with ling, and undulating in 
dreaiy succession ; the mtches of green sward being few 
and for between, and the aspect of the whole cheerless 


and monotonous. With the exception of the Thames 
and Severn, most of the great rivers of England have 
their sources In this chain : being much nearer the W. 
than the E. side of the island, toe riven that rise in 
its B. acclivities have generally the longest course, mid 
are the largest and most Impohant. Of the latter, the 
Tyne. Tees, the affluenU of the Ouse, the Aire, Don. 
and Trent are the principal ; the Eden, RIbble, and 
Merspy are toe principal rivers flowing W. from the 
Ptonlna chain. The beautiftil vale of the Eden, tttilch 
laparatea the Pennine from the Cumbrian range, gra- 
dually expands into the Cumbrian plain, which extends 
N. to the Solway Frith, and occupies the whole tract froa 



ENGLAND AND WALEa 

Branwton, CroglIiL4tiid BenwIdE, at the bm of tha 
PMuune clMiD, w. to the we, eonprUIng eA ane of 
About 800,000 ecret. On th^. ilde of the Fenefne 
chehii, from Its N. extreme to the Coquet, the district, 
though hilly, has tolerably good pasture, and comprises 
a few breauns ofwell^ailnTated Im ; 8. of that dream, 
a Urge moorland tract extends through Northumber- 
land, the middle of Durham and yorkshire, to the 
Holm Moss in Cheshire, rarylng in breadth from 10 to 
80 m., and in deratiqnfrom IWO to 1,000ft. : its N. is ito 
most sterile portion ; but toe whole tract consists of a 
series of monotonous wastes, ftirrowed, in the two N. 
cos., by a fhw narrow glens only ; towa^ the S., thwe 
. - . but without much 


t frequent, 

affecting too general aspect, wnlch is preseired, for the 
most pu^ through the whole extent of the district. 
Betwixt It and toe sea are the raienof toe Tyne mid 
Tees, and the great Yorkshire plain ; toe latter «k- 
tending N. and S. between 60 and 70 m., with an arerage 
breadth of between 14 and 90 m. : it widens towards the 
8., and every where presents a gently undulating sm*- 
faoe of fertile and>well-cultivatea land. The E. moOT- 
lands and wolds, bounding the York plain on that side, 
have, at their N. Umit, the fertile vale of Pickering, ex- 
tending about 85 m. E. and W., and 10 m. in toe cmpo. 
site direction. It presents the appearance of a drained 
lake, enclosed between the Hambledon hills and the 
Yorkshire wolds. The last-named tract, together with 
toe Unooln wolds, S. of the Humber, occupy about 
half the space between toe German Ocean on the E., 
and the rivers Derwent and Trent on the W. : generMly 
speaking, they form good pasture lands, interspened in 
parts by a few sterile moors, and in others, by moderate 
breadths of good arable land. The plain of Holderaess, 
N. of the Humber, and extending from the base of the 
wolds to the sea, has a strong clayey soil, producing 
heavy crops of wheat and beans, as well as luxuriant 
pasture, and ranks amongst the most productive districts 
In the kingdom ; an alluvial tract, of somewhat similar 
character, also extends along the base of the Lincoln 
wolds between the Humber and Wash ; the low line ctf 
coast, forming the E. limits of these tracts, has a sulmia- 
rlne forest stretching along it, which is traceable for 1 or 8 
m. in breadth between the high and low watermarks. 

The Cumbrian group of mountains occupies the cen- 
tral and 8. portionB of Cumberland, the w. and largest 
portion of Westmorland, and the N. and Insulated por- 
tion of Lancashire. It extends N. and S. about 87 m., 
and E. and W. about as much. It contains the most 
elevated summits in the kingdom, and Is intersected 1^ 
deep narrow glens, some of which are occupied by lakm, 
that radiate in all directions from the central portion of 
the mass, so as to form several distinct ranges : the whole 
system declines more rapidly on the N. than the S. 
side. The highest and most remarkable summits are, 
Helvellyn (8,0Mft.), Scafell (8,1G6 ft.), Bowfell (8,911 
ft.), Coniston FeU (2,577 ft.), High Pike (2,101 ft.), in 
the central part of the group ; at the N. extreme are 
Skiddaw and Saddleback (3,022 ft. and 2,787 ft. respect- 
ively i and at the S.W. end, Blackcombe rises 1,919 ft. 
above the sea. The Cumbrian mountains are mcMtly 
bold, steep, and rugged ; their slopes are in general co- 
vered with a fine green sward, affording good pasture for 
sheqp, and have little of the tame, monotonous character 
that Mlongs to the Pennine ranm. Except in some of 
the glens, opening on the N. and w. sides, toe cultivable 
land among these mountains is not very considerable. 
The lakes embosomed in these mountains rather re- 
semble the reaches of a large river than the expanded 
figure usually considered as belonging to a lake. Wl- 
nander Mere, toe most extensive of these sheets of water, 
is between 10 and 11 m. long, and frnm 1 to U m. broad, 
with a depth, in some parts, of 85 fisthoms. ft has 13 or 
14 small islets or holms, the largest of. which contains 
about 30 acres ; its area, including these, is about 2,574 
acres. Ulswater, the next in sue, is about 8} m. in 
length, by 1 m. at the broadest part, and zigsags in a 
N.E. direction from Patterdale. Derwentwater, Bassen- 
‘ thwaite, Buttermere, Waswater, Ennerdale, and Coniston 
Mere, are the names of the more considerable amongst 
the remainder : all of them abound in fish, chiefly trout, 
perch, pike, and eel ; Ulswater, and one or two of the 
smaller tarns, have chqr ; and Basscnthwalte salmon, 
which find toeir way thither by the Derwent. The 
scenery of the district occupied w the Cumbrian moun- 
tains is perhaps toe most interesting and romantic of any 
in England : and in many parts, as at the head of Uiswa- 
ter and the Kirkstone Pass, between that lake and Wlnan- 
der Mere, It assumes features of great power and mag- 
nificence. The line of road between Ambleside and Kes- 
wick, through the vale of St. John, may also be mentioned 
for the picturesque and beautifril scenery through which 
it winds t but tne whole is too well known to require 
frirtoerftotioe. The poems and delineations of Southey 
and Wordsworth have made it, in some degree, classic 
ground ( and it Is annually traversed by thousmidf of 


ffil 

The Cambrian mountains extend, on the W. side of 
the kingdom, from the Irish Sea to the Bristol Chan- 
nel, dccopying nearly the whole of Wales. Uf these, 
the Saowdonian range it the chteft lu prlndpel chain 
stretches N.B. and 8.W., toe whole length of Caernar- 
vonshire, from Fenmanmawr on the N.. to the point of 
the peninsula of Lleyn on toe 8. Several of its summits 
excMd 9jm ft. in height : that of Wyddva (the highest 
pinnaele of the huge mountain mam bearingthe general 
name of Snowdon) has an elevation of 8371 ft*: ttid 
oommands a view of surpassing grandeur, which Is only 
limited by the horison. Two or three, other chains 
brsneh from this main one. In a 8. direction, many of 
whose summits reach 9,400 ft., and one (the Arenntg 
Mawr) 9,809 ft The conntiy included between these 
ranges has a few picturesque and well-sheltetod valea. 
such as those of Festinlog and Dolgelley ; but its general 
character is that of an nnreclalmed pasture traet, com- 
, prising the most magnificent alpine scenery in the ktaqr- 
I dom. Anglesea, on its W. side, has several sifiall ridgto 
^and detached hills and peaks^ but It cannot be called 
mountainous. On its E. side the heautlfiil vale of Clwyd 
extends between the Hlerathog hills and another parallel 
range stretching between it and the sestoaiy of the Dee ; 
the vales of Mold and Llangollen, also celebrated for 
their beauty and fertility, extend on the same ride, to- 
wards the great Cheshire plain. 

The Berwyn mountains stretch across the whde prln* 

L of the'* " ' 


Snowdon ranges, from Llangollen, to 
the middle of Cardigan Bay : the hipest summit, Cadw- 
Idrls (9,914 ft.), pves its name to the porrion of the 
chain between it and the sea, which narrows to a mera 
ridge, in parts, not more than 4 or 5 m. across. The 
il character of the county comprised within the 


Berwyn range is of the same kind as the former, toou|fo 
with less elevated and abrupt outlines ; towards the vme 
of top Upi>er Severn, and between it and the Plynltan- 
mon chain, a few strips of cultivated land occur. The 
fhmouB mountain, whence this chain takes its name, la 
2,463 ft. in height, and gives birth to the two grmt 
rivers, the Severn and Wye, flowing S. to the Bristol 
Channel, and to the Bheidlol, which ^s its embouchure 
at Aberystwith, on Cardigan Bay. From Plynllmmon 
the chain extends In a curve to the Bredden hills, W. 
of the Shropshire plain, whose highest summit rratoes 
1,830 ft. The whole of the Plyiulmmon range is cha. 
racterised by smooth gradual slopes, and a succession uf 
regularly rounded summits, clothed with a fine green 
sward, that supports numerous flocks of a small flne- 
woolled breed of sheep. The hilly tract extending 
through the S. of Shropshire to Wenlod: Edge, may be 
considered as a continuation of this range, and is cha- 
racterised by the same general features: its highest 
summit (Clee Hill) attiuns 1,805 ft. The mountain 
region, extending 8. of the Plynllmmon chain to toe 
Towy, and stretching E. and W. between the Wye and 
Dyfl, forms the largest waste in the kingdom, and con- 
sists of a succession of rounded, barren nills, enclosing 
vast morasses, amongst which a few spots covered with 
coarse herbage are sparingly scattered, and afford sum- 
mer pasturage to a small hardy breed of sheep : Dwg- 

S n Hill, near the centre of this cheerless region, is 
e highest summit, and attains 8,071 ft. The Epyut 
hills, on its S. border, enclose many strips of good orablo 
land, and are themselves clothed with fine pasture ; but 
the county ou the W. side*of this great waste, on to 
Cardigan Bay, is mostly of a rugged, desolate aspect, and 
comprises a series of table-lands, with broken surfoces 
and scanty vegetation: on the N. side the Ystwltb, 
however, and along the courses of that stream, and the 
Rheidiol, especially near Hafod, the scenery is pic- 
turesque, and Includes many fine cataracts; and along 
the coast are several large pasture tracts of various 
degrees of fertillto. S. of this, on to St. David's Head 
and toe Bristol Channel, toe country consists mostly of 
unreclaimed table-lands of unequal surface, with occa- 
sional rfdges and detached hills, all of a rugged, sterile 
aspect, with the exception of the district round Milford * 
Haven, and the Peninsula of Gower, between the bays 
of Swansea and Carmarthen in the Bristol Channel, 
whlcli are fertile and well cultivated. 

The Radnor and Black Forest rangesMthat stretch 8. 
from toe centre of the Plynllmmon chain, on either side 
toe Wye, are mostly covered with verdure, and form 
good sbe^walks : toeir offimts stretch into Herefordriiire 
and terminate in that fertile and undulating plain. - The 
districts on either side the range, especially the vales 
of toe Wye and Usk, include much cultivated land. 
Two other main ranges complete the Cambrian moun- 
tain system, •— those of the Forest Fawr and Glamorgan : 
the former stretches through Carmarthenshire and 
Brecknockshire to Abergavenny, on the Usk ; toe high- 
est summits are the beacons named, from those counties, 
which are respectively 2,696 ft., and high. It 

comprises excellent and extensive sheep-waUu. The 
Ghunorgon range extends S. of the last In on B. and W. 
directioQ ftun Pootypool on too Usk to 
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f unraeleliDed} but the plibi 

of the Glemorgtn cbala 

hat ft rich produetlee toll, eni 

Mr, ladflpBiftlaiitlj of iu «»ftt mineral treaturea, be 
SS&d«SSr»7^ and moat iarttle dbtrtet of the 
"b ! an alluvial traet, 8 or 4 m. in width, me* 
I Ihe Taff to the Momnoulih plain, and It of a 
...araoter. The Welah lahoi are numerooa, Iwt 
the Bioat part tmall and imintereating. rather ab- 
aorhed bjr the meleatie iceneiy round them than forming 
one of Itt eaaentlal foaturea. at la the caae with the Cum- 
brian kkea. The Bala Pool or Lipn Tegid la the laiweat 
of die Welah aheeta of water, and extenda 4 m. m»n 
S.W. to NJE., with an average breadth of 1 m. and Oapth 
of 40 ft. { tta watera cover an uneven rodtj bed, and are 
remarkable for their purltv and cleanieat : In oommm) 
with moat of theochera,ltilxNindain red trout, pike, and 
eel, but the giawnfod. or allrer abate, la peculiar* to It. 
The Dee laauea otmi ita N.B. end, flowing by the vale of 
Uangpllen, and the Cheahire plain, to the Irlah Sea; 
the Clwyd, and the Conwy, dfacharging on the aame 
aide ; the Selout, Bfaw, and TelfV, In the St. George'a, 
and the Towy, Wye, and Severn, in the Briatol Channel, 
are the other dilef rivera that orifdnute In thla the wOd. 
eat and moat mountalnooa portion of the kingdom. 

The Devonian chain, atretching through the S.W. 
peninaula of England, between the Bnatol and the 
Brltiah Channela, la the ~ 


.j the laat that requirea any eipecial 

notice In thla'aketch. Dartmoor Foreat, forming ita wild, 
eat andimoat elevated portion, la an unreclaimed and ex. 
tenalve waate, allbrdmg aummer pasturage for the store 
cattle of the lower and more fertile tracts surrounding it: 
the whole m^r. be considered as a table-land (the average 
height of which is above 1,600 ft.), with an unequal sur- 
fhoe, rising la large rounded swells, with corresponding 
concavitlea, and strewed with large boulders and fWig. 
manta of granite, which also rises through the soil fn 
Irre^ar masses, or ion. Exmoor, at the N.B. extreme 
of tne range, and considerable tracts Intermediate be- 
tween the two, are also unreclaimed, and for the most 
part of a sterile character : the same description also 
applies to 'the central and northern parts of Cornwall, 
<mward to the Land's End ; but the less elevated dis- 
tricts on etcher side the range contain many extensive 
breadths of fertile land, more especiany on the S. One 
of these, extending ftom Dartmoor to the sea, between 
tile Dart and Yealm, and known as the South Hams, 
ranks among the most fertile corn districts in the king- 
dom. The chain gradually declines from Dartmoor to 
the. Land's £n^ and also becomes more contracted in 
that direction. The chief summits are, Dunkerry Beacon, 
on Exmoor (l,^ft.); Cawsaiid Hill (l,7R2ft.), Rippon 
Tor(l,M9 ft), Butterton (1,203 ft.), all on Dartmoor ; and 
In Cornwall, Brown Willy (1,864 ft), Carnmarth (449 ft.), 
Carn BreajeO? ft.) ; an^ lastly, the cape Itself (about TO 
ft.). The Taw and the Torridge, which discharge in the 
Bristol Channel, and the Fal, Fowey, Tamar, Plym, 
Dart,Telgn, and Exe, descending to the British Channel, 
are the chief rivers of the district. On the N. coast sand 


j rapidly In many of the creeks and inlets, 

forming in some places extensive dunes, beneath which 
the remains of ancient churches and villages have been 
discovered. On the beaches of Bude Bv, and a few 
others, this -sand, is chiefly composed of comminuted 
shells, and forms the chief manure of those localities. 

The suilhoe features of the central region of England, 
whence her wealth and importance are mainly derived, 
though extremely dlversifled, are almost wholly devoid 
of the magnifloenoe and romantic beauty of those pre- 
viously desfarlbed. The great plain of Cheshire and 
ShrmMire, on lU W« side, extends about 80 m. In a N. 
and S. dlrectiou, and from 28 to 30 m. in the opposite : a 
few heathy meorlands occur within Its limits, but by for 
the greater portion Is very fertile ; the soil is either rich 
sand, of ared^ colour, or strong loam. This plain is 
rewarkahle fei^ verdure, and la one of the principal 
grairfng districts, befaig lar^y ^ ^ <lriry 

maibMsdnr. Of a similar character are the vales of 
Sipten, Evesham, and Gloucester. The first of these 
exwnds about m. on either side the Severn, with a 
breadth varyfaig from 5 to 19 m., and Is alike fertile and 
baautlftil. ne district 8. of these last has probably the 
mast broken sod Irreguiir surfece of any part m the 
hiu|domi it Is, however, for the mom pm fortUe and 
w^ eulttvatad. BeyM It are the Mendj^ QuantnriL, 
and Blaek Dawn bins, and the fertile and beautiftil valet 
of Taimton and Exa. 

The baslaa of the Trent and Thamea oeeupy the lo- 
aarinder of tila eaatral recant the former. In a general 
' friateffiiWimarhaeoiMeiedfsfenDi^aBexte^ve 


niahi, frith gradual aweBa.and broad Intermediate vales. 
iMit frith very few remarkable elevations. 1 he vale of 
Belvolr is one of Its most fertile portions. In the district 
formlM the basin of the Thames, and drained by that 


near the valley of theThameSjfrut none of their summits 
reach the height of 1/lQOft. The geologleal character of 
tile tract M perhaps the mostdiverQEed of any, which, of 


I a correapondlng variety In the Mdls ; thM 
of a light cl^y wftui^ and 


however, on the whole, ere m a 

moderately fertile, with but few absolute wastes I ,, 

extent i the higher constitute the least fertile portlfma, 
most of which are obviously indebted to skllftil culttvatt<m 
and the humidity of the climate for agreat propmrtion of 
tiielr productiveness. The most fwtile tract is the 
vale of Aylesbury, which has a flue loamy solL not sur. 
passed in fertility by any in the kingdom. The chalk 
bills, which (witii some Interruptions) range from the 
S. side of the Wash to the Thames, between Goring and 
Henley,, to which part the name of the ChUtern Hills 
applies, form the S.E. limits of the basin, sloping gradu- 
ally In this direction to the Thames, but with many abrupt 
escarpments on the other ; whence extensive views are 
(mmmanded of the country between the basins of the 
Trent and Thames, throu^ which the Ouse, Nen, and 
Welland flow N.E. to the Fens, draining Bedfordshire, 
Hants, Northampton, and Kutlaud, m their course 
through a district possessing very few striking InequalU 
tles-of surface. 

The courses of these rivers to thdr outfells In the Inlet 


of the German Ocean, eaU^ the Wash, are by channels 
artificially formed, through the whole 


and embankments, i 


of the extensive, flat, and marshy district known as the 
Fens. {See Baoroao Lbvbl.) Deposits of mud and 
sand are constantly and rapidly accumulating on this 
portion of the E. coast, so that it Is not without consider- 
able difilculty that the outfalls of the rivers are kept 
open, and the harbours accessible. Additions are olwaya 
being made to the surface of the district, by encroach- 
ments on the sea ; and a plan is now (1840) In progress 
for securing no less than 170,000 acres of fertile land, ex- 
tending seaward between the ports of Boston, Wisbeach, 
and Lynn Regis, aH of which Is, comparatively speaking, 
of recent formation. 

The great plain S.E. of the Fens, comprising Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, has an undulating surface through- 
out ; but the inequalities are greater towards the N. ex- 
treme, where. In some places, an elevation of 200 ft. above 
the sea is attained. In this quarter it is not very fertile^ 
but It has been wonderfully mmroved ; and many parts 
of Norfolk and SufToik that lialr a century ago were mere 
sandy wastes, have, by dint of marling and the introduc- 


tion oUhe turni] 
most productive 


[p culture, become among the best and 
barley lands in the kingdom. The soil 
of Essex Is mostly a strong clayey loam, ranking In the 
first class of wheat and bean lands. That portion of 
England extending from Bagshot Heath to Salisbury 
Fliun, and comprising both, may be considered as a sort 
of elevated table-land, no part or which, probably, is less 
than 300 ft. above the sea: Thorney Hill ls'610ft., and 
Westbury Down 775 ft. Both these eminences are on 
Salisbury Plain, the highest iiortion of the tract. Thla 
celebrated plain extends about 22m. from B. to W., and 
13 m. in the opposite direction ; it is traversed by many 
considerable depressions, and has a light scanty soil, iu 
adapted to cultivation, but aflbrding good sheep-walks. 
The part of the country of this tract between Chichester 
and Southampton Water has a fair proportion of tolerably 
fertile and well-cultivated land; but ftirther W., the 
Hants and Dorset downs occupy the surface neurly to 
Dcirchcster, and form a continuous heathy, dreary, and 
sterile tract, with but a scanty proportion even of sheep 
pasture. 

To the E, of the Anton river arc the chalk ranges of 
the N. and S. downs, which extend round the weald 
district of Sussex, Kent, and Surrey ; Beadiy Head 
forming the E. extreme of the S. Downs, and the bold - 
chalk clillli of the Dover Straits that of the N. Downs. 
The Alton hills extend between and connect the two. 
The first are clothed with fine pasture, and Ibrm excellent 
sheep-walks ; at their base extends the fertile plain of 
Chichester. The tract of which the N. Downs forms the 
W. portion Is. fiir the most part, well cultivated, and hero 
and there attains conafcleraDle fertility, though, generally 
spedilng, the soil Is meagre and arid. The weald dis- 
trict, enclosed by the last ranges, hat in some parts an 
undulating unequal surface ; and there are a few detached 
hills that attain considerable deration : taken as a whole. 


others mixed with sand In vartoos proportions, ^ho 
whole is under cultivation, and foclums many breadths 
of luxuriant pasture; at the E. extreme la Bomney 



Itoh, aadlurW tract of ^boQt 60^000 acret^vblcb bai 
been mlalmed flrom the tea, and li defended from Itt 
encroachmenta bf embankinentf. Thla narah la, for the 
nM part* remanublv fintile. 

Oeoltm. — A brier aketch of the geological atractuio 
of EngUKM erlU be beat acoomidlihed by covnmraci^ 
with ^e mountain ranoM on lb W. aide, and tbenoe, 
following the general dBrectlon of the tucceaslve rock 
atrata: of tbeae, the primary and trandtlon, or (aa they 
are now more correctly dea^ated) Plutonic and meta* 
morphIC fbrmatioDa, conatltutetliemaRa In theCumbrten 
and Cambrian groupa ; and that of the S.W. peninsula, 
all of which hare a general reaeniblenoe In their mineral 
oompoiitkm, though preaenting aoroepointa of local and 
rnldor dlllbrence: thus, granite, n|hlch la only traced 
to a eery limited extent In one or two parts of the 
Cumbrian system, and scarcely at all in walea, Is ex- 
tensively develtn^ In the 8fW. peninsula,- where it 
occupies a conalderable part of the moat elevated portion 
of the range. In large Interrupted masses, from DartraocNr 
to the Littid*s End; beyond which the longshlp Rocks, 
and the ScUly Islanda, continue the formation In tba 
tame general direction, and are supposed (wlA much 
prohamllty) to have once formed continuous portions of 
the range. The veins of tin ore also appear to be limited 
to this last district. Neither gneiss nor mica slate (to 
abundant In the Grampians) occurs, to any extent. In 
dther of the ranges under consideration ; clay and 
graywacke schists, of very various composition and 
texture, forming the prevailing rocks in all of them. 
The whole of these strata are traversed Iw beds mid 
veins of porphyry, hornblende, and trap, ana are for the 
most part considerably Inclined and contorted, every 
where presenting indications of powerful disturbing 
causes, and of having been upbeaved, but there •are no 
traces of volcanic action. In the Carnarvonshire ranges 
elevated beaches occur at the height of 1,000 ft. and 
upwards above the sea level, which are formed of gravel 
and fragments of recent shells, precisely similar to the 

8 resent marine beaches : similar beaches also occur on 
le N. coast of Cornwall and S. coast of Devon, from 
20 to 80 ft. above the present reach of the tides. 

The veins of tin and copper which Intersect the strata 
in Devon and Cornwall make the S.IV. peninsula one 
of the most important mining districts In the kingdom. 
These veins, or lodes, have all a general E. and W. dl- 
rectlon, and are intersected b; 

(hence called cross-courses), wl... 
turblng the regular course of the iiiuuag are iniuu uie 
cause of great perplexl^ and expense in mining ope- 
rations ; a large dike of this kind traverses Cornwall, 
from one coast to the other, through its chief mining dis- 
trict, Intersecting and disturbing tiro course of every one 
of icB lodes. Besides these hxlcs of tin anc^opper, 
which furnish the chief mineral riches of tU^range, 
lead ore occurs in some of the cross-courses, and hiu 
been extensively worked at Beer Alston on the Tamar, 
and one or two other localities : iron Is also found in 
similar dikes near Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, and at the 
Berryhcad on the coast of Devon ; from each of which 
places many thousand tons are annually shipped for the 
supply of the Welsh fUrnaces. 

IMumbago and manganese occur on the E. side of Dart- 
moor, both which are worked to some extent, and shipped 
at Exeter for the manufacturing districts. Forcelain, 
pipe, and common potters’ clay, are also productions 
occurring in this tract, and are largely shlpiied for the 
StaflbrdMlre and other potteries ; granite and roofing 
slate are also quarried in a few localities. This last forms 
the most important production In the corresponding rock 
formations of Wales, the quarries of Fenrbyn and Lion* 
berriB,in Carnarvonshire, being the largest, and fhrnish- 
Ing the finest slates in the kin^om ; some copper veins 
also occur in various parts of this group, thoui^ of very 
minor importance compared with those of Cornwall ; In 
the Parys mountain, however, on the N. side of Anglesea, 
a very extensive deposit of that ore was discovered 
In the coarse of last century, and formed for a con- 
■iderable period the most productive mine in the king, 
dom : it is still worked, though at present the produce It 
very limited. (See Anolbsba.) Cfn the W. side of the 
same island mona marble, or verd antique, is quarried 
for various ornamental purposes, at the termination of 
a large porphyry dike which traverses the district. 

In the Gumbnon group, the most remarkable mineral 
production if themmous graphite, or plumb^, which 
occurs in an irregular pipe-vein at Botalier In Borrodale. 
A few lead veins idso occur, and are worked to a limited 
extent, on the N.E. sUys of the range; at Coniston, 
copper veins are wrought on a small scale*, and near 
Ulverston, bamatetic ore, which produces Iron of a very 
ductile quality, which is used In the manufheture of 
carding-wire ; a few quarries of roofing slate are also 
worfceVin the same neighbourhood. Beyond the limits 
of the three main groups wo have been describing, similar 
rock formations oceur in a few Isola^ ridges, of which 
the most promiiient are the MalvenraUis, that traverie 
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the eos« of Worcester and Hereford; the 
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ed by others In an opposite 
i), which, by heaving or dis- 
loobs, are often the 


N.E. of the last ; tbe Cbaniwood range In Leloester- 
sbire ; and a few intermediate along the N. 
Warwickshire. BasalClo rocks ajfo occur In the 




and Caradoo hUls. and aloni the Emits of the mountain 
line, both in Xlerby and Durham : a large hasahte dfee 
also traverses Xeramlrei Eqm Hlddletoii ^ the set^ 
coast 8. of Whitby. 

The fflountaio lime and cqtffennatipiiid^^nntin 
order, Ix^ limited on ^e W, ^ those last deialhed ; 
and on the B. the lias, which ftwmidloa may be 
traced, Inr a waving but oentimmus npa, throujldi^tlie 
kini^om, from the N.E. coast (between the mottCk of 
tbeTTeei and Whitby), by Charnwoed ForestjETashmi, 
Glonoeitcr. Bath, and Axmlnster. to the 3.W. eqeit at 
Lyme Regis. All the mineral lichet of the Mngdbim as 
well as the greater port of Its manufecturlng establfsb* 
meats, are situated on the W. side of this line, by wblch 
the three lower of what are usually termed seeoiKlary 
formations are limited. In the mountain lime of the 
Pennine range are the chief lead mines of the kingdom : 
in that part of It which extends through Allendafe and 
Alston Moor, on the E. side of Cross Fml, the orC occurs 
in E. and W. veins, that are heaved and disturbed by N. 
and S. courses, as those In Cornwall. In tba Xmrtiy 
portion of the range many lead mines also occur, that 
nave been wrought from a very remote arm; and others 
in the same formation In Flintshire, near the aistuary of 
the Dee. The coal fields to which England, and, In- 
deed, the empire, Is mainly Indebted fur her monufectur- 
Ing superiority (see ante, p.4Sl.), may be thus briefly 
enumerated: those of Northumberland and Durham 
extend from the Tweed to the Tees, between the moun- 
tain lime and the sea-coast ; the most northerly has only 
.been partially explored, and is worked, on a limited 
scale, rhiefly for local purposes. The coal fleUf of 8. 
Northumberland and Durham eiifends about 80 m. N. 
and S., with an average breadth of from 12 to 16 m. 
'J'he scams oi*bcds dip S.E., and crop out successively 
in an opposite direction, so that none of the beds extend 
through the entire limits of the district : the two thickest 
and best (hlgb and low main) are 6 ft. thidt, and are 
separated by strata of shale, sandstone, and smaller * 
seams of coal, of the aggregate average thickness of 860 ft. 
The mines in this district ftimish annually a vast quan- 
tity of coal, of which about 4,700,000 tons are sent to Lon- 
don and the S. part of the kingdom, and 1,000,0('0 to fo- 
iclgn parts. Various and very discordant estimates have 
been Framed of the period that will probably be required 
to exhaust this vast deposit of fUcl. But the district has 
not been sufficiently explored to admit of such estimates 
being framed on any thing like solid grounds ; and, no 
doubt, were any dcncienry in the supfuy of coal appre- 
hended, methods would be found for materially diminish- 
ing the immense quantities now left In the mines, as well 
as for reducing the waste. 

The Whitchaven..is a small but valuable field, between 
the Cumbrian mountains and the Irish Sea, under which 
the adits of several of Its mines arc driven : the coal is 
exported in considerable quantities to Ireland and else- 
where. The Yorkshire and Derby fields exteiul N. and 
S. about 70 ni., from l.ceds onward; their breadth, ho- 
tween Halifax and Aborford, being about 25 m., but it 
diminishes considerably through the Derbyshire i)art, to 
its S. extreme, near Nottingham. 

Most of the coal raised in Yorkshire Is consumed in its 
extensive w-oollcn, iron, and hardware manufactories, and 
In the domestic economy of its numerous population. 
The Derby field supplies, through the medium of ca- 
nals, many of the midland cos. The Lancashire field is 
parted by a range of bills from that of Yorkshire, and 
extends along their base from Macclesfield to Oldham, 
thence N. to Rochdale and Colne, and W. to Prescott 
near Liverpool, having Manchester on Its 8. border. 
Coal Is excavated in various parts of this extensive 
field, which ailbrds all but inexhaustible simplies for the 
various uses of the most important manufarturlng dis-^ 
trict In the kingdom. S. of the above, occur somiT 
smaller fields In Leicestershire and Warwickshire, in the 
vicinity of Athby-de-la Zouch, Tamworth, Atherstone, 
and Coventry. The Staflbrdshire field extends N. and 
S. about 10 m., with a breadth vanring from 6 to 7 m. 
Numerous beds of coal are worked in various parts of 
this field, which alto furnishes potters’ clay, and Is the 


able of any la the central port of the kingdom. Two beds 
of ironstone, each of considerable 4hi»ne8S. also tra- 
verse the field, and supply the Innumerable ftimaces of 
the district. The whole rests on transition lime, abound- 
ing in beautlftilly preserved fossils. A few small fields 
also occur In Shropshire and Herefordshire, of wMch the 
chief is that of Colebrook Dale, 6 m. long, by 2 m. in 
breadth. This formation ti also traversed by Iron- 
stone, and many flirnacei and fomdrles are esInbQthed 
in the locality, of late years E has not maintained 
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of lolhrlor qualltr. The lait of thoie valiuible dapet Iti 
now loft to notlM, ^ |wobably » the moataxt^ 
and Iniportaat, is the gnat coal 0eld of S. Wales, ox- 
fawiiiing about 100 n., brom the UsK. In Monmoathsnlre, 
throud the oos. of Glamorgan, Cannartben. and Pem- 
broke, to fit. Brlde*s Bay, and oomprising an area of 
about 1,900 sq. m« There are 98 atailable seams, ofOhe 
aggrente average thickness of 98 ft., arranged In a pro- 
longM ooncaTltjr. and dipping both from the N. and S. 
towards a central axis ; ftie deepest nart of the field being 
near Neath, where coal occurs . 700 Ihtboms below the 
highest portions of the seams. The quality of the yield 
varies consldeinhly; that on the W. side being mostly what 
Is termed div coaU and the other bituminous coking coal, 
adapted to the smelting of Iron ore. Extensive beds of 
that mineral also oocurln this district, which is now the 
seat of the greatest Iron-works In the empire. It has 
been supposed that the Welsh coal field Is of Itself ca- 
pable of supplying a demand as extensive as that of Uie 
entire kingdom at the present time for from 1,600 tb 9,000 

^*Ke new red sand occupies nearly all the remaining 
portion of the surlkoe on to the lias ; it conslsu of beds 
of ch^, marl, gravel, sand, ftc., of various texture,— the 
dibris, of older roOk strata. Extensive deposits of gyp. 
sum, and yast and all but InexhaustlUe beds of rock 
salt occur in this foamation, which will be elsewhere 
nodced. The lyn’^r seconda^ strata occupv the surface 
ftom the W. limits of the lias, previobsfy described, 
to those of the chalk formation on the E. ; which 
last has the same general direction, though forming a 
t much grmtter curve, which terminates at either extreme 
of the lias. The strata included within these limits are 
of very various character, and abound in fossil remains : 
in some parts they ftimish fine freestone for building pur- 
poses; in others, lime, billers’ earth, and pipe-clay. 
Their aggregate thickness has been estimated at betwemi 
9,000 aim 8,000 ft., all formed by deposition in an ooemiic 
basin, as the character and abundance of the fossil re- 
mains clearly indicate. The green sand formation rests 
on those of tile oolite, and is succeeded by that of chalk, 
both abounding In marine testaceous remains ; the ave- 
rage thickness of the latter, when billy develop, being 
about 1.000 ft. It occupies the S. coast, from the Recui. 
ver Cllih to Folkestone, and from Beachy Head to 
Brighton, stretcbinginlsoul from the former round the 
~^from 


miM Mcfrct of anv t the beds ot , the absence of extremes in temperature, by humidity, 

in a rounded , and by almoft incessant variations within a limited 
rSrmiine^ mitlst^ grit and mountain range, peculiarities ascrIliaWe to the geographical po- 

s I iition of the country, in contiguity with an extensl^ 

continent on. one hand, and a vast ocean on the 
other: the latter with nearly the same temperature 
tiiroughout the year, and exerting an equtiising Infiu- 
enee over the oontiguous atmosphere ; the other with a 


weidd district, and 1 


I the latter inland towards Sails- 


the strato, from the lias to the chalk inclusive, , 
and very gradual : a line from the N. escarpment of the 
chalk in Berkshire to the Malvern Hills, would Intersect 
the Basset edges of the entire series. The deposiu 
above these are chiefly limited to the S.E. cos., and have 
little of varied or well-marked character to distinguish 
them; the chief are those of the London and plastic 
clays, occupying the basin of the Thames. Formations of 
slnular character extend along the sca-coast, from Brigh- 
ton to Southampton, and occupy a portion of the Isle of 
Wight. The sandy strau that occur In several of the 8. 
oos., and known by the general name of Bagsbot sand ; 
the mixture of lOrruglneous sand and clay with ehtik 
fragments (crag) that occupy the E. paru of Norfolk 
ml Suffolk: md the still more recent alluvial de- 
posiU of Holdemess, the Fens, and Bomney Marsh j 
laU obviously constituted of the dfibris of older rod: 
Ibrmations, and the latter resulting from atmospheric, 
oceanic, and other presently existing Infiueiices now in 
active operation. Our limits will not permit more than 
abrief feforenee to other interesting geolos^ pheno- 
menal such as m boulders and fragments of rocks from 
the Gumbrian and Welsh mountains, that are strewed 
AVAir some of the midland cos.; the beds of chalk, 
« 1 ^ gravel, that occur at great distances from the 
^ formations, and are found capping summlu td 
f , wholly diflbrent ; and the remains of mammi- 
ji animals In the lime caverns of Yorlp and Devon ; 

M those of the extinct species of the elephaat, 

hyena, bear, frc., which must once have ranged over tiie 
distrleu In which these relics are dej^ted. 

The only medicinal springs of importance are those 
of the.te. DerlMr, Oloucester, and Somerset, which 
r dabbed under the heads of their 

tritish sky Is truly said by Taeftos 

8o bo ereirfr Mrfrw ae mebM but also to 




varying temperature, above that of the ocean in 

and lower during the winter months. Hence the origin 
and direction of the prevailing winds at diflbrent periods 
of tiie year, according to which ever of those greift sur- 


frees exert most raiil^g powei „ 

the continent being comparatively dry, whilst those from 
the ocean, being charged with Its exhalations, bring the 
chief part of the rain thkt descends, 9-8ds of the whole 
of it mlllng on the W. side of the kingdom. Bains are 
more prevalent during the summer and autumnal months, 
when the higher relative temperature of the continent, 
and greater rarefaction of the atmosphere in contact 
with it, cause abrial currants from the ocean to set in 
that direction, in order to supply the comparative va- 
cuum : whilst the E. and N.E., winds, that frequently 
prevail in winter and spring, are attributable to the 
higher temperature of the sea at those periods. Ac- 
cording to a series of observations made under the di- 
rection of the Boyal Society, tiie 8.W. is the most fre- 
quent wind in every month of the year, but is more 
prevalent In July aid August than in any other; tiie 
N.E. prevails most in Jan., and from March to June, 
inclusive ; whilst the N.W. is most frequent from Nov. 
to March, and least so in Sept, and Oct. It also appears, 
from the same observations, that rain is less prevalent in 
March than in Nov., in the proportion of 7 to 12; in 
April than Oct., in the ratio oi 1 to 9 ; and in May than 
Sept, in the ratio of 8 to 4 : hence the summer, autumn, 
and earlier part of winter, are the most humid portions 
of the year. The minor diflbrences of dImate that exist 
within the kingdom itself are wholly in accordance with 
the above views and observations: in Cornwall, the 
annual average quantity of rain falling is 45 in., and in 
the W. part of the kingdom, generally, it is found to 
v«ry from 90 to 51 in. ; in the S.E. counties, and also in 
the metropolis and Its vidnity, the quantity is only from 
90 to 25 in. ; whilst Norfolk has, in all probabilfty, the 
least humid climate In the kingdom : as yet, however, 
sufficient data do not exist to make other than an ap- 

S roxlmate calculation of the average that falls in any of 
le districts, and of course the general average of the 
whole can only be stated in the same qualified way. 'I'lie 
estimate made by Dr. Dalton appears to be, on the whole, 
the mqilpredse and satisfactory on this point : and he 
makesWe whole annual quantity falling on the surface 
of England and Wales, 81 In. ; to which he adds a depth 
of 5 In. supplied from the atmosphere in the form of dew, 
and calculates that 23 in. of the whole are carried off by 
evaporation, and the remaining 18 in. tlirm^h the me- 


dium of the various rivers to the ocean. 


s have pre- 


viously noticed the limited ranm of the thermometer, 
which at the coldest period (Jan.) Seldom falls much 
below the freesing point, and at the warmest (July and 
Aug.) as rarely nses higher than 9Kfi Fahr., though oc- 
casional Instances of greater variation may be cited. In 
the N. cos. from their contiguity to the sea on either 
side, the range is still more Jimitra, rarely exceeding 7IP 
or frlling more than 8^ or 40 below sero : so that their 
mean annual temperature Is within 99 or SP of those on 
the 8. coast. In a general view, however, the Influence of 
the ocean in temiiering the atmosphere (as well as in the 
humidity it imparts) is greateti on the W. side of the king- 
dom, and most so within the limits of the 8. W. peninsula ; 
the temperature of the ocean on that side bemg, during 
the coldest season, rarely so low as 60^, whilst that of 
the German Ocean, on the other, exci^ in the height of 
summer, seldom exceeds 400 Fahr. On the whole, the 
most obvious dlflbrence that occurs In the local climates 
of the N. and 8. paru of the kingdom Is the lateness of 
spring in the former as compared with the latter ; at an 
average about a fortnight between the cos. N. of the 
Mersey^sud Humber, and those of the 8. and 8. W. The 
local eilbat of the W. mountain ranges is considerable, and 
tends to increase. In a greater ratio than would otherwise 
be the case, the quantity of rain frlling in their vicinity j 
but, as a whole, the elevation of the surface Is no where so 
considerable as to have any remarkable Influence on the 
■ the cumate. 


general character of the cumate. The fens on the E. 

coast, and the wolds of KentMl Sussex, are the only 

tracts of any extent where the snperlluous moisture 

would, but for artificial means, be retained long enough 

to generate miasma ; In almost every other part of the 

country the surfree has sufficient elevation and loniudity 
to freifltate the free percolation of water, and t^nduct 

the superfluity by natural means to the numerous streams 

that Intersect H ; ra that no where can its physical struc- 
ture be said to exert an Iqiurtbus influence on the climate. 
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TIm mom genenl eiidotiife«id€ttltlir«tloiioftlieiiir<> 
te wMiln the hMt eentuir ninit alio hwe greatly aug- 
meDted theie fiKdlltfei, ana improfed the salubrity of^ 
dlmate, vMcb, howerer, as Tegavds Ito ehlef character- 
Isties, seems to be much the tame as when Cmtar and 
Tacitus described It. There appears but little founiU^on 
for the notion once prevalent that the climate has dete- 
riorated, and become colder ; an inference from the feet 
of vineyards having once been cultivated to tome extent 
in various parts or the country: but the tame accounts 
also prove that verjuice formed no inconsiderable part, 
and in some summers constituted the only produce of 
these vineyards. It Is probable that a better result than 
this might be obtained In the present day, were fevour- 
able spms selected, and any probable advantage to be 
derived from the culture of the vine. The mean dally 
range of the thermometer on on average of the whole 
year has been estimated at IP for themetropoUs, IP for 
the midland counties generally, and 9P for Cornwall { but 
the extent of the dally range of course varies with the 
dldbrent seasons, being greatest when the sun has mmt 
influence, and the processes of evaporation and radiiOlon 
are in most active operation. The mean difference be- 
tween the coldest and the warmest months of the yeur 
has been stated at, for London fliP, Cornwall 18|o, and 
England generally II4|« ; but these, and similar calcu- 
lations, can only be considered as probable approx- 
imations to the truth, deduced from such series of <foser- 
* vations as exist ; which, however, are far too few and 
limited to make forther details 6r generalisations of any 
practical utility. 

The great drawbacks upon the climate are the preva- 
lence of cold, biting N.B. winds in April, May, and June, 
which frequently render them the most disagreeable 
season of the year ; and the occasional occurrence of wet 
summers and harvests. The crops in England ore very 
rarely Injured by droughts | but th^ not unfrequently 
suffer from excess of humidity, in Cornwall, where 
the climate is most equal, and the winters the mildest, 
the moisture and coolness of the summers are such that 
the fruit is Inferior in flavour to that raised In the more 
B. and midland counties, at the same time that it arrives 
later at maturity. 

VtgeiaIbU Prorfuetthns.— >The Flora of the kingdom 
comprises between 1,400 and 1,500 indigenous spedes of 
phaneogamous plants, of which upwards of 100 belong 
to the grass femily : these, together with the fbrze ( (/lev 
turopaut and naniu), the three common heaths {ietraUx^ 
dnerea, and vulgaris), and the different kinds of rushes 
and sedges, occupy a very large surface, and perhaps 
characterise better than any other the nature and caia- 
bilitios of the tracts they occupy. The oak ( Quercus ro~ 
bur) Is the king of native British trees, and supplies the 
timber of which our finest ships are built. Hence the 
oak is intimately associated with the maritime glories of 
England. Take it for all In all. It is probably foe best 
timber of which we have any certain knowledge. Some 
is harder, some more difficult to rend, and some less 
capable of being broken across ; but none contains all the 
three qualities in such great and Mual proiiortions ; and 
thus, for at once supporting a weight, resisting a strdn, 
and not splintering by a cannon-shot, it is superior to 
every other timber. In favourable soils It will flourish 
at an elevation of 700 ft. The ash, alder, and hawthorn, 
thrive, under similar circumstances, at 800 ft. ; the fir 
(P. sglvestris—thv only indigenous species) at 1,000ft. ; 
the mountain ash, and s«)me of the smaller and prosfrate 
varieties of the willow tribe, ascend nearly to the highest 
summits ; whilst the hornbeam, lime, maple, poplar, and 
elm, flourish only in localities much less elevated tbmi 
any of the preceding. The beech and sycamore reach 
750 and 800 ft. respectively; but these, though long per- 
fectly naturalised, are foreign introductions, as are also 
the larches, pines, chestnut, horse-chestnut, and many 
others that flourish and attain to considerable size in the 
extensive parks and phmtatlont of the kingdom. Of 
Indigenous fruits, the list is very scanty ; the pear, crab, 
medar, wild cherry, bullaoe, raspberry, blackberry, 
goosebm, currant, strawberry, and cranberry, being 
nearly, if not quite, all that can be so called ; and the 
greater part of these. In their natural state, can scarcely 
riaim to rank as such in the more common acceptmion 
of the word. > 

Every one Is ready to admit that England is indebted 
to commerce, or to her intercourse with other nations, 
for a very large proportion of her superior wealth and 
GomfSnts. But it is now seen that her obligations in this 
respect are really much greater than Is generally sup- 
posed. We are not indrated to foreign countrm for 
mere luxuries and superfluities, but for the greater part 
of those plants oihI vcMKbfoles that supply the Uu^t 
portion of our food. We have brought from, abroad all 
our bread corns, our potatoes, most part of our gaiden 
stuffe MM fruits ; with hops, turnips, and a vast variety 
of useful and ornamental vegetable products. Butltlstbe 
good fortune of England that most of these are so od- 
asirably suited to the soil, that, unless the contrary were 
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known, they migM be supposed to be indigenous. Thoae 
speefes of fruits that require a powerful sun to bring them 
to maturity do not, indeed, answer in our cllmate,exoei)t 
artificial means be employed In ripening them. But the 
more uselUl kinds attain to perfection. 8ohm prmter 
okmm vitemgug, et ceien emahrUm tvrris arirf suata, 
^em frugum, feesmium ; tordd mUescuui eitb pro- 
ivw/ofs/ ! uiriusque ref eaeua, multm humor 

tefrmmmaue eeeligue, {TaeU. Agrfc. S HI.) 

Of the smaller herbaceous plants our Hmiu only permit 
the notice of a few most characteristic of the features of an 
English landscape, or which ara otherwise distinguished 
for their beauty and rarity. Of these, the various grasses 
that may almost be said to be in a state of constant 
growth, and to cover so large a portion of the surfUce, in 
aliteral sense, with perpetual verdure, claim precedence; 
of flowers, the daisy, primrose, cuwiUp, violet, and lesser 
celandine, are the most common and most universal fU- 
vourites, next which, perhaps, the woodbbie, eglantine, 
hyacinth, harebell, and goldcups, contribute more largely 
to the adornment of the scenety : of the less common 
kinds, the tamarisk, musk, gentian, and a few others, are 
limited to the S.W. peninsula; the hop, brlony, phea- 
sant eye, Ac., to the midland cos. ; the Juniper, par- 
^sia, and a few others, to the more eleVlted raglons of 
Woles, and the N. cos. ; and the water lily can only 
be considered In its native locality when expandingjta 
dine flowers on the surface of the Cumbrian lakes, ^e 
foxglove, henlNum, hemlock, nightshade (Atre/te), and 

* virouTof the Cambridge fens, are almost the 



. clovers, 

. irrot, parsnip, 

cabbage, sea kale, and asparagus, comprise the chief In- 
digenous species available for economical purposes; 
whilst the misletoe and ivy claim a passing notice from 
traditional associations. Of cryptogamous plants there 
exist about 3(I0 distinct species of moss, and upwards of ftOO 
of A^a, that is, lichens and sea weeds : two or three of the 
lichens are identical with those extensively used as dyes, 
but they scarcely occur anywhere in sufficient abunduice 
to be worth collecting: various species of seaweed are 
thrown abundantly on some parts of the sea-coast, and 
collected as a manure, but are no where, we believe, con- 
verted into kelp or barilla. 

Zoology. — Without recurring to an older geological 
period, when the animals, whose bones are found In the 
limestone caves of Yorkshire and Devon, occupied the 
country, we find that, within a comparatively recent 
period, it was fti a great degree overspread with vast fo- ‘ 
rests, the abodes of many wild animals, which, as well as 
their coverts, have now wholly disappeared. 'Jhe bear 
may be traced as an inhabitant of these down to a. n. 
1057, and may have existed later: the beaver to 1188, 
when its habits were noticed and described by Ofraldus 
Cambrensls, as witnessed by him on the Teifl : many no- 
tices of wolves occur so recently as the reign of Edw. 
notwithstanding the war of extirpation waged against 
them by Edgar. The New Forest in Hampshire was the 
latest resort of the wild boar, which must have been ex- 
Urpated during the period of the last civil war : the wflki 
cat has disappeared from its latest haunts — Cumberland 
and Westmorland— within living memory, but is still 
found* in Scotland. The wild og ( Vrus) has only es- 
caped a similar fate, by having been preserved as a cu- 
riosity in Chillingwortn Park near Berwick, and in one or 
two other localities, where this fierce add distinct breed 
(with cream-coloured hide, black muzzle, and downward- 
bent horns) may still be seen. The stag, fellow deer, and 
roe have also been saved by similar Interference and pro- 
tection. The Indigenous quadrupeds now existent in a 
wild state are— the fox, badger, TOlecat, beech and pine 
martens, otter, weasel, stoat, h^gehog, mole, land and 
water shrews, squirrel, hare, rabbit, dormouse, field and 
water lemmings, black rot, common, field, and harvest 
mice, and six species of the bat tribe. Of cetaceous mam- 
malia, the razor-back and porpoise are the only species that 
occur with any frequency, though such lists as comprise 
stragglers notice IS or 14 others, as of occasional occurs * 
renoe on the coasts. The Norway rat is an ascertained 
immigrant, which has warred with the indigenous spei^, 
and made it by fer the scarcest of the two. The don^ 
ticated animals and poultnr will be noticed under anefoer 
bead. The great bustardi appears to be almost the only 
species of bird that has been banished from the klngulhm 
m the extenaionof enclosures and cultivation ; altiHnigh 
the bittern and two or three others have beemne scarcer, 
and have wbolty deserted many of their ai^ent haunts, 
yet they may still be met with, whilst tm former has 
wholty dls^ipeared from ita latest locality, the WilUhlre 
downs. Pennant, in 1777, notices bustards as ocoiinini 
in flocks of 60 or more, on most of the (men tmetiH^Ihe 
S. and E. counties, from the Dorset downs to foe Ifmjh- 
sliire wolds. Of those species which e|e elfoir mflU 
genous or habitual visiters, 90 are birds or jarey t of gei- 
Buaceous birds (grouse, pigeons, Hm are fiO 


spectos t of fisfciiorc#, or the tooeh-U 
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M$neiB attfIbSSX to ^^IntnUr poiltion, and iU«t,moCbi,ftc.) about 1.900. Woe of Che latter li of 
mbre eoasttUiie. Fuffliu* eggt on aome parts of anp great aise ; but aereral of the BrIUah butterflies can 
Welsh' oeost. and in a few other localiUea. are boast of considerable beanty* andTaiiety of hue. ufn- 
Clf of some traflie. The different species of flsh nelidet comprise the medianal, and horse-leetfe, Ac. 
nen^ the seas, lakes, and rivws of England, Badiated a nim als and toopk^ are abundant on the 


betag naai 
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maMsfence attilbutabte to our Insular position, and 
dslamire coastrUne. FufUni* eggs on ^ parts of 
the Welsh' coast, and in_a few jdher •«» 

fltrinftt it some traffic. The different species of flsh 
feSJSttlng^e seas, lakes.^i^ rivms of Englan^ 
IM been estimated at about 170 1 a large portion of 
thM as well as of birds, are migratbry. The more 


CfeE Dfefs/ont, do*— Since the days of the great 
Alfred, England has been divided Into counties or shires, 
and these again generally into hundreds, and always Into 
parishes. Sometimes, however. Instead of being mvided 
into hundreds, a CO. is divided into wards, as is the case In 


and 500 species of fevtoera/ of which the oyster, scalltm, and sometimes into la&es and sokes, as In Kent atnl 
oodtle, pmwinale, whilk, Umpet, and musde. are the Lincoln. (For an account of tiiese mvisions. see flVa- 


prlndj^ edlUe kinds. Thb ermtaeea Include the crab, ffeftcs t(fSriti»k Etnpire, i. 144.-150.) We sulgoin a 
lohstar, crawfish, prawn, and shrimp; but the former 1 

Tabu, showltll the number of Square Miles and tiie number of Acres in the several Counties of England and 
Wales, as deduced from thdr aggregate measurement, with the Number of Parishes and the Population of each 
County in 1881, and showing also the number of Inhabited Houses, the Population per square mile, and the 
number of Acres to each Person, with the number of Persons to a Family in each County. 



Infbrmation with respect to Om immediately after the Conquest, 300,785 femilies. which, 
Eni^d antecedent to 1801, when at an average of five persons to eadi family, will give 
taken, is estnsnely vagne and un« about 1, 500,000 individuals. Adding to this finimlwr 
“ to llomeiffity M, Boglaiid, 660 AlO for the pop. of Wales and the eseluded English 
hefeurN.oeuntiesefNorthttin. eoubtles, and other omisstons. the entire pop. of the king- 
aad, Durham, and LaiieastMr,eoBftliiied, • dom, at that epoch, will be 9,150/100. From the poll-tas 
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or ft^e, of 14 years of aie,in6iunaBita only eswpted. 
But Wales, Chester, and Durham are not inclaM In 
tboM returns ; and there are doubHesi many onHssloDS 
In the returns that were given in. Little dependence 
can, therefore, to placed on-tiiein; but Mr. Chalmers 
has thence concluded that the pop. at the period in ques« 
tlon amounted to 2,350,000. Perhaps, nowever, this 
estimate Is rather under the mark t for, in 1377, the 
country could hardly have recovered firom the disastrous 
influence of tlie great pestilence of 1349 ; and it is highly 
probable that the children and persons under age men 
exceeded a third of the mp. at which tliey are 
estimated by Mr. Chalmers. Harrison and Sir Walter 
Raleigh set down the number of flghtlug men In the 
kln^om in 1575 and 1583 at 1,173,000. But this was 
probably little better than a rough guess ; and unless It 
included all the able<bodied Individuals between cmrtahi 
specifled ages, it would afford but very slender means by 
which to estimate the pop. Perhaps, however, we mw 
conclude that it was then somewhere about 4| or fl mil- 


Uona. TherelsiioreaiOiiloiuppoMfhatthepop.wMi 
materialfyalfoeted by the civil wv under Charl^^S 
the period iWmi the Restoration to the Revotutton was 
one of coniidevable pnapertty . Previously to the Revo* 
Intion, a hearth ta had been taupoaedt and the edo. 
brated' Gregoiy King, founding on reramt oUalnad 
under this ^ estimated the pop. of England and Wales, 
In 16^ at 5,500,000; and we are Inclined to think that 
this estimate came veir near the mark. A great deal of 
discussion took place m the course of 4ast eentuiy with 
respect to the progress of pop. : Dr. Price and others 
contending, on the one hand, that It was progressivdy 
diminishing; whfle Mr. Howlett, Mr. Wales, and others, 
contended, on the other, that there were redly no grounds 
for this conclusion, and that, instead of diminishing, the 
pop. was rapidly Increasing. The census of 1801 put an 
end to these disputes, and snowed that, supposlngGregoiy 
King's estimate to have been nearly correct, the conntry 
had gained an accession of about 8,878,000 lubd). in tbd 
course of the 18th century 1 We sufatfoin the Ntums uf 
the censuses of 1801, 1811, 1881, and 1811 : - 


Population of England and Wales, exclusive Uf Army and Navy, in 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1881: fjfowlng Its Amount at 
each Period in each County, with the Ratio of its increase in eatm decennial PenoaT 



The InrrcaBe having been about 16 per cent, during | 
the 10 years ending with 1830, or nearly U per cent, 
per annum, if we suppose, as Is most probable, that ' 
the increase has continued in a nearly similar ratio 
since 18.‘10, the pop. of England and Wales in May, 1839, 
exclusive of the army, navy, &c., will have been about 
15,577,000 persons. 

Until 1837, when a new system of registration was 
established under the direction of the Registrar Gene- 
ral, there were no moans by which to form a correct 
estimate of the numbers of mrths and deaths. In 1538, 
the clergy were required to keep registers of these, 
as well as of marriages, in their respective parishes ; and 
in 1603 the iujunctlon was renewed; but the rite of 
baptism in the_rari8h church bring objected to by nume- 
rous sects of Dissenters, the registration of births has 
been at all periods very defective. The same was the 
case, though in a less degree, with respect to the ras- 
ters of deaths, various classes of Dissenters having their 
own cemeteries, in which their own forms of burial were 
adopted ; and it happened that la many places a refer, 
enoe to the parish registers merely suimlled the meuis 

nuddng an approximate estimate of the number of 
deatha The statute of the 3foh Geo. 11., which made 
registration IndlspeDsable to the validity of a marriage, 
having come Into operation in 1754, the reristereof mar- 
riages have been since nearly correct. The following 


tables, extracted flrom the official returns, and compiled 
with great care and industry by Mr. Rickman, embrace 
ril the information that It has been possible to bring 
together with respect to the progress of population in 
England and Wales, from parish registers, for a pretty 
lengthened period. 

Table, showing the Number of Marriages in each Year 
from 1764 to 1800. 


NumbaoficElitvnd MurUgialneadi Yewflnin irSAto 1800. j 

Ymh. 

ManlagM. 

Ytan. 

Mairiaipi. 

Yean. ' Varrlagn. 

1756 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1769 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 
1760 

1770 

iHliliiiililii 


1771 

177* 

773 

1774 

1775 

776 

777 

778 

779 

780 

781 
769 

783 

784 
1765 

60.619 

60,337 

59,769 

60,.U9 

69,478 

65,469 

65/)90 

69,797 

66,987 

68J»5 

71,509 

1786 

1787 
1786 
1789 
1790. 
1791 

17W 
b 1796 

1799 

1800 

68,999 

76.448 

70,089 

70,696 

HijS 

79A77 

SliS 


Totals of Registered Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages in England nA Wales, In Decennial Periods, 
firom 1801 to 1880. 
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• Towns. 

Populat., 

ihu 


Poinilat., 

1831. 

Inhalk 

Houses, 

1831. 

Inhab- 

iUmta 

toa 

House, 

1831. 

North Shields and 
Tynemouth 
South Shields 
Mttldetone* 
Oldham* - • 

ChelHen - - 

Kinnwinford * | 
Sadulewfirth* S - 
Horefortl* - * - 
LuuKliborouRh * - 
SedKL'ley • - 
Tauntoii* - 
llurslem 

Kendal 

Trowbridge 
Unneaster . 
Tiptuu* 

Salisbury - 

Sums 

13,5.^3 

«/)0l 

9,443 

Ui,fi90 

18,262 

8,267 

12,579 

7.30(i 

.5,400 

13,397 

fi,9'17 

8,62.5 

7,.50.5 

6,075 

(i,935 

8,407 

8,243 

17,659 
8,885 
12, .508 
21,662 
26,860 
11.022 
13,9U2 
9,090 
7,365 
17,195 
8/i31 
9,699 
8,981 
9,548 

llSlS 

8,763 

1 16,926 
9.074 
15,387 
.32,381 
.32,371 
15.156 
15,986 
10,282 
10,800 
20,577 
11,139 
11,250 
10/)15 
10,863 
10,801 
14,9.51 
9,876 

2,542 

1,353 

2,844 

5,950 

2,612 

2,069 

2,146 

3,770 

2,024 

2,731 

2,092 

2,ia5 

2.291 

2.767 

1 1,871 

6*659 

6-707 

5-410 

5- 442 

6- 984 
5-397 
5-120 
l•97() 
5-033 
5*458 
5-5Q3 
4-119 

4- 787 

5- 161 
4*715 
.5-403 
5-279 

2,652,718, 

3,294.443 

4,048,002 

(.^/i79 

6-165 


Industry — Tenures ^ Us fates, ^c. — Tho tenures iiiidcr 
which land is held have varied very much at dlfTcrent |>e- 
riods of our historv. At nmeut, they may lie divided into 
freehold, ro|>> hold, and leasehold. By the first, an estate 
is hold unconditionally, under the constitutional laws of 
the kingdom, liable to neither fine luir forfeiture. By the 
second mode, estates are held ol corporate boiBes, or of 
individuals* as portions of some manor or other msses. 
lion, .and subject to certain claims, customs, &c. Lease- 
holds are eitlier long, as for 1 ,000 years ; lifo leaseholds, 
contingent on one or more lives, or subject to certmii 
fines or conditions, but at all times giving a power of 
alienation or transfer to tho lessor. jSuch leases as do 
not convey this power do not strictly -come under the 
designation of tenures ; they form, however, a large and 
important class of holdings, usually varying from terms 
of 7 to 14 years, and the conditions and stipulations in 
them have a powcrfiil influence over agriculture and the 
value of property, in the districts in which they prevail. 
J.ands held merely from year to year, at the option of 
either party, are said to be held at will, and form a large 
proportion of the lands of the country. I'he size of 
estates vai les exceedingly ; but dt’spite tlie great number 
of very large estates. It is still true that landed projierty 
in 1<^ngland is very much divided ; by far the largest por- 
tion of the kingdom being portioned out into estates, 
under 1,000/. a year. Dr. Beeke, in IHOl, estimated the 
nuinlxir of proprietors in England and Wales at 200,000; 
and if the total gross rental of the kingdom be estiinated 
at 30,000,000/., it will give 150/. as the average annual 
value of each estatf'. But as a great number of estates 
al'e riuch above this average, it follows that the imoority 
musi be proportionally below It. 

Agriculture — According to the census of 1831, the 
number of families chiefly employed in agriculture, was 
834,543 ; the number of agricultural ocxiupiers of land 
employing labourers, amounted to 101,188; the occupiers 
not employing labourers, to 1 14,799 ; and agricultural la- 
Imurers, to 799,875. 

Arthur Young, in 1770, estimated the capital employed 
in agriculture at 4/. per acre: at present it may, perhaps, 
be taken at from 6/. to 71. an acre ; which, on 31, (MM), 000 


acres, will give between 180.000,000/. and 217.0(M),()ao/L 
The rental of the land in England and Wales may be 
estimated at between l-4th and l-5th part of the value 
of the total produce. It amounted, according to the re- 
turns obtained under theProperty Tax Act, in 1810-11, to 
29,503,070/., being an average of 15s. Il^d. per acre ; and 
it is believed that this is- not very far from its present 
amount, tho fall that has taken place in prices having 
been every where partially, and in many parts more than 
countervailed, by the spread of impruvcinents, and the 
opening of new and better markets for all sorts of pro- 
duce. {Statistics ^British Emptre, 1. 534. 2d ed.) Un- 
der the Property Tax Act the profits of the fanners were 
estimated at two-thirds of the rent ; and though this was 
an absurd and most unjust rule by which to tax indivi- 
duals, yet it is believed that, at an average, it was not very 
wide of the mark. Perhaps at present (1839) the gross 
profits of the farmers may be estimated at 21,(K)0,000/., 
or 22,000,000/. Farms in England are of a medium 
size, their average being probably about 150 or 160 
acres. Whe.at, bixricy, and oats, but especially the first, 
which may be emphatically said to be the bread-corn of 
England, are the principal crops. The best wheat, as 
well as the greatest quantity, is raised in Kent, Essex, 
Suffolk, Rutland, Herts, Berks, Hants, and Hereford. 
From 2^ to 3 Winch, bushels per acre are required for 
seed, and the average produce in the above cos. may 
vary flrom 22 to 32 bush, per acre. Barley Is grown 
principally in the eastern, and some of the midland cos., 
mt fklUng off in the amount of population is prlncl- 

i to the exclusion of Heanm from the returns In 

— e mentioned In those of 1821. 

1 Tho parish of Klngswlnfiird contains 7,130 acres. 

) The ctaapelry of Soddleworth oontafas IS^SOoctm. 


and chiefly for molting ; oats are principally in demand 
for horses ; and the extraordinary increase of the latter 
has occasioned a proportional increase In the culture of 
oats. They are grown more especialiy In the N. and N. 
E. cos. ; in the midland cos. their culture is leu exten- 
sive, but it is prevalent throughout most parts of Wales. 
Bye is scarcely at all raised for bread, except in Durham 
and Northumberland; where, however, it is usually 
mixed with wheat, and forms what is called masUn, a 
bread com in considerable use in the N. Peas and 
beans arc important crops, and in some parts are pretty 
largely raised : but the produce of the former is sub- 
ject tu much fluctuation, and perhaps the average of 
the whole kingdom is not more than 20 bush, per acre. 
That Important vegetable, the potato, has become pretty 
general tliroqghout the kingdom, but is most extensively 
raised in Lanbashire and Cheshire, where It also comes 
to tho greatest perfection. The introduction and gene- 
ral extension of the turnip husbandry has eflbcted a 
revolution in the agriculture of England, second only to 
that which tlic Inventions of Arkwright have effbcted 
in manufactures. They have now ml but superseded 
fallows on the lighter ‘ lands. But the giving a valu- 
able crop to the fanner, wliere there w9s none, without 
in any degree diminishing the facilities for clearing tho 
land, is but a part of the advantages resulting from the 
turnip culture : while It enables the farmer to keep and 
fatten a much larger stock, it also enables him to accu- 
mulate a vastly greater supply of manure— of that in- 
vigorating power wtiich adds to the proiiuctivencss of the 
best lands, and without which the middling and inferior 
would hardly rep.iy the husbandman’s toil. It is not 
easy to estimate the prodigious additions that have been, 
in this way, made to the productive capaeities of the soil ; 
and the recent application of bone manure to the turnip 
husbandry has already extended, and, no doubt, wiB 
continue to extend, its advantages still further. Rape is 
grown for its oil, or as food for sh^ep, in nil parts except 
the cos. N. of Yorkshire ; and cabbages and carrots aro 
ciiiefly produeod in the E. Flax and hemp arc at present 
but little raised, being found less profitable crops than 
most of the foregoing ; the former is most abundant in 
the cos. of Somcrsfit and Dorset. Hoiis arc for the most • 
part confined to Kent, to the vicinity of Farnham in 
Surrey, and to Herefordshire : their crop la the most 
une(Tt.iln of any, varying in the same localities. In dif- 
ferent yc.-irs, from 1 to 20 cwt. an acre. The total 
annual prwliice may bo estimated at about .‘10,000,000 lbs. 
The apple orcliards of Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, and 
a lew oLlier neighbouring cos. aro important, on account 
of the rider they furnish ; Devonsh. is the most noted co. 
for this kind of produce ; but that of Hereford and Glou- 
cestersli. is of better quality. Perry is made chieflv in Wor- 
eestersli. Kent is famous for Its cherries and nlbcrts. 

The best farmed eoiiiities arc on the E. coast; and 
Nortliurahprl.md, Lincoln, and Norfolk, may bear a com- 
parison with Berwickshire or E. Lothian. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case in very many districts ; and we 
believe it may be safely affirmed tliat the available pro- 
duct* of the. kingdom might be doubled, were it generally 
ctiUiv:ired on the piiiiciple, and according to the practice 
tolhnM'il in the ticst larmed distrirts. Winter wheat 


sowing usually takes place from Sept, to Nov.: drilling Is 
more in use for barley than wheat, which is mostly sown 
broad cast. Tlie grain harvest is rommonly at its height 
in Aug. and Sept. Potatoes arc taken up, and stored for 
winter use in Oct. and Nov., which are also the chief 
cider months. 

The farm implements in common use In England aro 
decidedly superior tu those of most other countries; 
though a good deal remains to be done in tho way of 
their improvement. Perhaps few classes of people main, 
tain their prejudices with such obstinacy as agricultur- 
ists, and esfieclally agricultural labourers ; and to this 
must be mainly attributed the continued use of the old- 
fasliiuncd clumsy fdoughs which are to be seen in some 
districts ; and, what is far less excusable, tho omploy- 
lueiit of '3, 4, .5, 6 , and sometimes even 7 horses, to do* 
what might be as well or better done by 2 ! I'he use of 
horses in farm labour is universal, except in Sussex, and 
some of the W. counties ; and machines for thrashing, 
&e. have iM'como common. , 

Britain has been celebrated from the ma of Caesar for 
the extent and excellenrc of her pastures, and tho abun- 
dance of her cattle. A frill halt or more of the arable 
land of England is applied to grazing husbandry. The 
best grazing lands are in the vale of Aylesbury, the 
Fens, Romney Marsh in Kent, and some of the muUand 
and W. counties. Hay is made frrom natural grasses, 
and from clover, rye-grass, and in the S. counties sain- 
foin and lucern ; tne natural sward yielding frrom 1 to l| 
tons an acre, and the artificial crops from I to 3 tons. 
Middlesex is justly celebrated for the perfection to which 
hay-making has been carried in it. The hay-harvest 
throughout the country takes place pretty generally in 
June and July. 

There aro several breeds of horses, the aggregate 
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•iMSk of whfoh, ot the p m ent thne, prObab^ reaebe* 
I^OeO heed, worth, pwhapa, about 18 . 000 .(^. atw- 
l«nt« Of fUa Bumbar It may be estimated thrt 2-^ 
MO employed In agrieultural labour. The old Knelish 
rood hoTM Is now nearly extinct : tiie large dray, 
horse, so admirably adapted for draught, which Is be- 
lieved to have been originally imported from the Low 
Countries, is bred in considerable numbers in some of 
the midland counties. Yorhshire Is celebrated for its 
carriage horses, especially the Cleveland bays ; imd the 
Ihrm breed Suflblk is also excellent. The English 
race-horso, derived from the Arab, Persian, and Barb, Is 
superior to every other breed in speed, and inferior to 
none In bottom and beauty. Mules and asses are very 
little used in England ; the former are almost unknown, 
and the latter belong chiefly to the poor. 

Tile stock of cattle may be estimated at little short of 
4.000,(NM), about a fourdi part of which are annually 
slaughtered. They are divided into long-hornod, short- 
homed, and polled: the first division comprising the 
Lancashire ; the second, the Hoiderness, Northumber- 
land, Durham, N. Devon, Hereford, and Sussex ; and 
the last, the Suflblk duns, &c. Butter and clieese are 
most important products: Epping Forest, in Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, and Dorset are the districts most cele- 
brated for the former ; and Cheshire, Gloucestershire, 
Wilts, and other W. counties, and Leicestershire, for 
the latter. The rich and fine cheese, called Stilton, 
is made wholly In Leiccsterslilre. Milk is an important 
marketable article In the vicinity of large towns, and the 
cows kept for tlie supply of this article to the metropolis 
alone have been estimated to amount to 12,000 yielding 
milk to the value of 700,000/. sterling a year. Sheep, the 
total number of which in England and Wales may be 
about 26,000,000, are divided into long-woolled and short- 
woolled i the former. Including the Romney Marsh, Tees- 
water, Idncoln, and New Leicester breeds : and the lat- 
ter (which far excel *the former In the quality of the 
mutton), the South-Down, Dorset, Wilts, Hereford, ftc. 
breeds. The Merino breed, introduced from Spain 
towards the end of the last century, lias been chiefly iibcful 
in crossing and improving tiie fleece of other breeds. In 
some parts of England meep are kept on fallows, for 
the benefit of their manure. Great numbers are fed on 
the open chalk downs of the S. counties. I'he total pro- 
duce of a'ool in England annually is estimated at about 
470,000 iiacks of 240 lbs. each. Hogs are fattened on 
most fluins, and are also kept with advantage by millers, 
dairy-men, brewers, distillers, &c., whose refuse they 
consume. The Hants, Berks, Gluucestersh., and llere- 
fordsh. are the best of the large breeds, and that of Suf- 
folk is distinguished amongst the smaller ones. Yorksh. 
and Westmoreland are famous for their hams ; Hants, 
Wilts, and Berks for their bacon. Poultry arc reared on 
most farms, and by the m^ority of agricultural cottagers. 
Large flocks of geese are kept in the Idncoln fens, and 
plucked once a year for their quills, and 4 or 6 times for 
their feathers. Fowls are largely reared at Oakingham 
In Berks, and Dorking in Surrey has acquired a name 
for a fine and large five-clawed variety. Ducks arc plen- 
tlAil in Bucks, and pigeons In almost every co. Since 
the foundation of our W. India colonies, and the Im- 
portatton of sugars, the demand for honey has declined ; 
this, however, has not aflbeted wax, so that bees still keep 
their ground as appendages to almost every farm, and 
many cottage gardens. Goats are not reared except in 
the few mountainous parts of England, and deer are now 
mere articles of luxury, kept in the p.irks of noblemen 
and gentlemen. Thera are still some extensive rabbit- 
warrens in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, but they have 
greatly decreased. 

About 122,620 acres of land are occupied by the royal 
forests, 62,620 of which are inclosed for the growth of 
timber. As already obscrveil, England is very well 
wooded, especially the S. and W. cos. Oak, the most 
valuable species, grows in the greatest perfection in the 
weald of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. The oak-bark 
oharvest takes place in May. For an estimate of the 
quantity and value of the agricultural produce, live stodc, 
«c. of England, see an/4, 4fi3. &c. 

Agriculture received Its first great impulse in Engluid 
during the reigiL of Hbnry VII. from the policy of that 
monarch ; and toother with all kinds of commercial enter, 
prise throughout Europe, it derived a stimulus from the 
great discoveries of the period. But the breeding of sheep 
was the branch of rural industry the first to extend, and 
throughout this and the succeeding reigns for a Icnrthened 
period wool was extensively exported. The first English 
treatise on agriculture was written In the reign of Henry 
VIII., and the hop, as well as several of the- common 
nrden vegetables, are introductions of the same period, 
sir W. Rueigh has the credit of introducing the potatoe, 
which, in ttie early part of last century, impeart to have 
iMMin a tolerably frequent crop In Lancashire, from which 
tto culUtre ettended to other parts of the kingdom. 

seem to have been first cultivated on a large 
•die in Norfolk, also, in the early part of the same cen- 
tury, Fope speaks of “ All Townsend’s turnips.** The 


old duties and restrictions on the exportation of com 
were abolished at the Revolution, and a bounty was Uien 
also given on its qxport. 

This, no doubt, gaye a stimulus to agrtcnlture, which 
has been still farther promoted by the restrictions that 
have been imposed on importation from abroad. But we 
incline to think that the Influence of this encouragement 
has been much overrated ; and there can, we apprehend, 
be no question that agriculture In England Is mainly in- 
debted for its progress and the high state of Improvement 
to which* It has attained to the operation or the poor 
laws in preventing tl^e splitting of farms and the building 
•f cottages, and, above all, to the extraordinai^ increase 
of manufactures and commerce since 176a This occa- 
sioned a corresponding Increase of the town pop., accom- 
panied, at the same time, by a great Increase of luxury 
and refinement, which led not only to a proportionally 
increased demand for the products of the soil, but espe- 
cially for those of on improved species. Hence the great 
comparative increase In the culture of wheat, and the 
extraordinary Increase that has taken place in the demand 
for butchers meat. During the latter years of the war 
prices were comparatively high in England, and large 
quantities of foreign corn were Imported: but on the 
renewal of tlie intercourse With the Continent in 1814, 
prices gave way ; and such has been the progress of Im- 

{ >rovement, that, despitos^he wonderfril increase of popii- 
atlon, the prices of agricultural products in England 
since 1830 have been but little above the level oT the 
Continent (see Davtzic) ; while the importations have 
been of comparatively limited extent. And considering 
what has been already accomplished, and the vast field 
that still remains for improvement in England, and still 
more in Ireland, it is really not too much to expect that 
our prices Bhoui||, at no distant period, be once more 
reduced to the l#rcl of the Continent ; and that we should 
again, as formerly, be an occasionally exporting country. 

Figherifs These are not commensurate, cither In 

extent or importance, with the extent of coast ; sind have 
never been a principal source of national wealth The 
herring fishery is the principai, and the capital cmploycsd 
in it has been estimated at 2>')0,(KK)/. ; but until tiie 
middle of last century most of the fish taken on the 
K. coast (its cliief seat) were captured by Dutch smacks. 
Yarmouth bay is tiie principal resort of the herring, and 
about 1(H) smacks of from 40 to 60 tons each, belong to 
the town of Yarmoiitli, where the fish, smoked for sale, 
have obtained an extensive celebrity under the name of 
“ Yarmouth bloaters.'’ At Sunderland and Whitbv, 
where there are also herring fisheries, the fish are mostly 
salted. The cod flsiiery, ineiuding those of liaddock, 
whiting, ling, hake, &c., ranks next in importance. Ac- 
cording to the Report on the Channel Fisheries, p. 17., 
the number of boats occupied in the herring, cod, ling, 
Ac. fisheries, was 200, manned by 5,074 men and buys. 
The pilcliord fistiery is exclusively confined to the coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall. A portion of the fish caugtit 
are eaten fresh or salted in tlinse counties ; and the rest, 
to the yearly amount of about 30,000 hds , arc salted, and 
cxfiorted chiefly for the Italian markets. About 1,000 
boats and 3,r)(X) men are employed in the pilchard fishery, 
exclusive of 1,5(X) hands, chiefly women, occupied on 
shore in curing the fish. Mackerel are very abundant, 
and extensively consumed during their season ; sprats, 
whieii arrive in immense shoals on the K. and S.E. 
coasts, are caught in great numbers for manure. Oysters, 
whicli meet with so rapid and extensive a sale in the mar- 
kets of the metropolis and other large towns, are found on 
many tairts of the coast ; and they are largely bred 
near Milton on the Kentish shore of the estuary of tlie 
Thames, and in the tideways of the creeks on its Essex 
shore. Some very fine oyster-beds also exist at Etns- 
wortli, ill Hampshire ; others of a larger kind come from 
Poole, Jersey, Ac. 

Minify Industry. — Coal stands at the head of the mi- 
neral products of England ; and we af-e probably more 
indebted to our Inexhaustiblo supplies of this valuable 
mineral than to any thing else, for tlie extraordinary pro- 
gress we have made in manufacturing industry. (See 
an/4, p. 450.) The coal-mines ore all m the N. and W. 
parts of the kingdom ; and these, consequently, are the 
great seats of our manufactures. 

The following is an estimate of the total produce of 
coal in Great Britain in 1839 : — 

Ttmt. 

Domestic emuamptlon and mMller mamifhcturet ■ 18/100,000 
Production of fitg and bar iron ... 6/100,000 

Cotton manufketnre • ... 800,000 

Woollen, linen, silk ditto - ^ •_ « . 800,000 

Cernwr smelting, braw wunifactaMS, Ac. - . 986,000 

Salt works - - ... 860,000 

Lime works • • ... 600,000 

Railway carrlagas, sleam-bosts, Ac. 1,900,000 

, . ^ S«^76,60rt 

Exporu to Ireland - ... 1,000,000 

Mtto to Colonies and PoveigD parts (1839) - - 

Total - • ^ - . 8i;m4,417* 

* Tbltastim^ dlfibn from that ca p.461.t It Is, however, tiie 
maraaecn^ofdietwoi and. If any it Is still nOiariuider 
than evsr the mark. 
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During the lame year the Imports of coals into I^don 
amounted to 2,638,256 tons, of which 2,626,323 were 
brought coastwise, and the residue by internal navi- 
gation. It is difDcult to discriminate between the con- 
sumption of England and Scotland ; but we are not in- 
cilura to estimate the consumption of the latter at above 
6 millions of tons. Supposing the above quantity of 
coal to cost the consumer 10s. a ton at an average, it wW 
cost in all 16,51 2, 26Hf. ! 

Of this quantity, the Tyne and Wear districts in Nor- 
thumberland supply above 6,000,000 tons, or rather more 
than l-5th part onhe whole. These districts employ about 

23.000 miners, &c. ; and multiplying this sum by 6, and 

adding thereto 25,000 for the number of seafaring men 
employed lii its transport, we have a total of 140,000 in- 
dividuals directly deriving thoir support from their ma- 
nual labour in the eoal tr^c. « 

Iron ranks next in importance to coal. It was known 
to exist at a very early period , and the Romans, and 
perhaps, also, the Britons, had iron-works in the Forest 
of Dean, and elsewhere in the kingdom. Iron ore is 
very generally diffused ; at present, however, all the great 
iron-works are situated in the coal districts, an abundant 
supply of coal being indispensable to the extensive pro- 
' duction of iron. But in the infancy of the Iron trade, 
when timber was the only fuel employed in smelting the 
ores, Kent and Sussex being the best wooded counties, 
were also those in which most ff‘on was made. In 1740, 
the total quantity of pig iron made in England and 
Wales did not exceed the trifling quantity of about 

17.000 tons, and we were then, and n>r a considerable 
time afterwards, mainly defiendent on foreign supplies. 
But about this period coal began to be successfully sub- 
stituted for limber in the preparation of iron, and its pro- 
duction was, in consetiueuce, materlaliy augmented. In 
1750, the quantity produced did nut,%owcver, exceed 
20,(KX) toni : but in 1788 it had increased to 68,000 tons, 
and in 17!)6, to 12.5,000 tons. The progress of the trade 
has since been rapid beyond all precedent. In 1806, a pro- 
ject (a most insane one certainly) was entertained for 
laying a t.ix on pig iron ; and it was then ascertained that 
the production amounted to about 250,000 tons a yciu-. 
In 1820 tlx* produce had increased to about 4(K),(X)0 tuns; 
and in 1830. it was carefully estimated at about 641,000 
tons r But owing to the great demand for iron for rail- 
ways, and other public works, the increase of the business 
during tlu* last lOyears has been still more considerable; 
and we are well assured that, at this moment, the produce 
of iron in l^lngland and Wales is not under 1 ,000,000 tons 
a year 1 Wv hubjuin an account of the quantity of pig 
iron produced in England and Whales in each of the 
principal seats of the business in 1839 : — 

Monni(iuUii,lilro - • - X(X),000 

8auth Ktallbrilshire sad Worceitenhln - .14U/Nin 
North Stattbidiihire - - - 15,000 

Kliropdiin* • - • 100,000 

North Wales - • - .75,(NJ0 

Yorkshire and Derbyshire • - 100, (XX) 

Nertbuiuberland, Forest of Dean, and lundrios 1K},0(X) 

1,0(10,000 

The first four items In the above statement have been 
ascertained with great accuracy : the other items are less 
certain, but they cannot vary materially from the mark. 
It may be worth while to mention, as evincing the extra- 
ordinary progress of the iron trade, that it could hardly 
be said to exist In S. Wales previously to 1760. So much, 
indeed, was this the case, that in 1755, the land and 
minerals for several miles round Merthyr IVdvil— then 
an Inconsiderable' village, but now the seat of the greatest 
iron works in the kingdom— were let for 99 years for a 
rent of 200/. a year 1 • 

Supposing its average price to be 6/. lOs. a ton, the pig 
iron annually produced in Engbuid and Wales will be 
worth 6,600,000/. ; and adding to this 1,500,000/. for the 
labour re(]uired to convert the pig iron into bar Iron, that 
is, into bars, bolts, rods, &c., the total value of the Iron 
produced io England and Wales will amount to 8,000.000/. 
.a year. Besides supplying the prodigious demand for 
iron for the hardware manufactures, and other channels 
of consumption at home, we now export about 255,000 
tons, the value of which, in 1839, exceeded 2,700,000/. 
We still, however, continue to import about 20,000 tons a 
year of foreign Iron, principally Swedish, lor conversion 

* In the etdmate of the mineral produce of Great Britain, given 
aniit P> 461., the total produce of pig iron la set down at l,ia0|X)0 
tons, it heina supposed that the produce of the Scotch Iron worka 
might be taken at 150,00(1 tons a year. But we have aince procured 
an elaborate and careAilly drawn up account of all the Scotch Irai 
worka, and of their jiroduee, from which it appeara that, in June, 
1840, there were 61 ramacea In blaat in Scotland, producing at the 
rate of 139,500 tons a year 1 Several new fumacea were then a 
in the oourae of being built. In June, 1835, there were only 
; in BcMiand, ^ * 


fumacea^ blaat In Scotland, which were eatimated to i 
IbfiOO tolat it appeara, therefore, that the production of ii 
more Uian trtbUd in the courae of the last jivr yean— an 
■Mumplfld bet in the history of mining industry. 


into iteel, for which it ii better fitted than British Iron. 
It is eitimated that ffrom 210,000 to 260,000 indivlduali 
are directly dependent for Bubslstence on the Iron trade. 

The pixiductton of tin is confined to Cornwall and De- 
vonshire : these are also the great copper cos. ; but copper 
is likewise produced, though in smaller quantities, in N. 
Wales, and some other parta. The total annual produce 
of tin may be taken at 4,600 tons, worth ftom 66/. to 80/. 
a ton ; and that of copper at 18,000 tons, worth 90/L or 
100/. per ton. (Ste Cornwall.) 

Lead mines have btsen wrought In England ftrom a 
very remote epoch. At present the most productive arc 
In the N. cos. ; their total produce is estimated at from 

46,000 to 50,000 tons, of which ftom 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
are exported. It is believed that about 25,000 tons of the 
lead raised in England and Wales yields, at an average, 

8 oz. a ton of silver. In consequence of Improvements 
in the processes, it is found to be profitable to extract 
this silver ; and about 80,000/. worth of silver is now ob- 
tained in this way. Zinc is found in Derbyshire, &c., 
manganese in Somersetshire, and plumbago or black 
lead of a very superior kind at Borrowdale, in Cumber- 
land. Salt, one of the most important of tlie British 
minerals, is procured in Immense quantities from both 
fossil beds and brlno springs, in Cheshire and Worcester- 
shire. Previously to tho discovery of the fossil beds, 
during the lOth century, and subsequently, a good deal 
of salt continued to bo madt^ by the evaporation of sea- 
A’liter in salt-pans, at Lymlngtnn, near Portsmouth, and at 
other places ; hut the works at these places are now all 
but abandoned, while the article in question has become 
greatly improved in quality ; and Instead of being import- 
ed, AS formerly, is very largely exported. The consump- 
tion of Great Britain only, exclusive of Ireland, amounts 
to about 180,000 tons, and the foreign exports to about 
:I0(),(XX) tons a year ! mostly sent to the U. States, British 
N. America, the Low Countries, Russia, Denmark, &c. 
Before 1823, an oppressive tax of a bushel, or about 
:i0 times the original cost price of the arlicle, was im- 
posed on salt ; but in that year this enormous tax was 
totally repealed. Alum, fullers’ earth, chalk, and lime, are 
amongst the remaining useful minerals ; clay for bricks, 
tiles, earthenware, &e., is also a product of considerable 
importance. Freestone is very ifoundantlv diffused ; but 
most of our buildings being constructed ov brick, its use 
is limited, except for pavements, &c. Bath or Portland 
stone is that which has hitherto been mostlv used for 
building. There are granite quarries at Dartmoor, 
Hnytnr, &c. 

Mayn^faclures. — Of these the most ancient is that of 
woollen, tile chief seats of which are the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the cos. of Olouccstor, Wilts, Devon, 
Lancaster, aqd Somerset. The first impulse towards 
the improvement of the woollen manufacture was 
given in the 14th rentury, by Edward III., who in- 
vited a number of I'leniisn tnauufaetiirors to settle In 
England. But the manufacture laboured, down al- 
most to our own day, under a number of vexatious 
and oppressive restrictions ; and it did not begin to 
make any very rapid progress, or to participate m the 
wonderful improvements made in the cotton trade, till 
the introduction of the gig-machinc, &c., in 1802, and 
the repeal of the iirehibitory acts of Edward VI. and 
Mary, in 1807. I^eeus, Wakefield, Huddersfield, and Sad- 
dleworth, are the great centres of the broad-cloth ma- 
nufacture; Halilax is noted for its flannels and baizes, 
and Bradford /or worsted spinning. Narrow cloths are 
made at and near Huddersfield ; and blank(‘t8, flushings, 
&c., between that town and I.ecds. At Dewsbury and 
Batley there arc large establishments, called tnoddy 
miUt^ in which old woollen rags are torn to pieces, 
respun, and remunufactured, sometimes with and somc- 
timoB without on admixture of new wool, into various 
descriptions of coarse cloth. (See Dewsbury.) BolIi- 
dale in Lancashire Is also a great seat of the woollen 
manufacture. 

Gloucestershire has numerous line broad cloth fac- 
tories; but Bradford In Wilts is the principal centre 
of the superfine cloth trade. At an average of the 10 * 
years ending with 18.37, there were annually produced in 
Gloucestershire 1,784,928 yards of every descrfolion of 
cloth. {Hnnd-loom Report^ v. 365.) The cloths of Soiner. 
set .aro of inferior quality. Serges, cw long ells, are 
made in almost every town and village in the co. of 
Devon, and also to a considerable extent at Wellington, 
in the co. of Somerset. Carpets are principally made at 
Axminster, Kidderminster, Ashton, Wilton, &c. Salis- 
bury is noted for its flannels, and Witney, in Oxfordshire, 
for Us blankets ; though most of what are called Witney 
blankets are in reality made in Wales. Norwich was 
long the principal se.at of the worsted manufacture ; but 
tho command of coal, and tho greater facilities for car- 
rying on the business enjoyed by Bradford, and other 
places in the West Riding of Yorkshire, have given them 
a decided superiority. The manufacture of woollen and 
worsted stocaings Is principally carried on in Leicester- 
shire ; about 12,000 stocking-firames being suppoi^ to 
B D 2 
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be at work in that county. Coanc woollens, druggets. 
*0., are made in Cumberland, baises, Ac. In Essex and 
Sullblk, and a few articles are made In North Hants and 
Surrey ; but the woollen manufactures of the S. cm. are 
comparatively unimportant. The total value of the i 
ports of woollen goods In 1839, amounted to 6,271,64fi|., 
of which the exports to the U. States m^o 2,H2,3A2/. 
The woollen factories of England and Wales employed, 
in 1836, 80,1 16 males, and 18,3H7 females. 

Cotton Mamtfacture We have already noticed the rise 

and progress of this great department of British industry. 
(See anti, n. 466.) Vast as this manufacture now is, 
it may be said to have almost entirely grown up since the 
accession of Geo. III., in 17G0. The first grand stimulus 
was given to it in 1767» by the invention of tiie spinning 
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Jenny ; and tlie subsequent, and all but mlracnlous in- 
ventions of Arkwright. Watt, Cartwright, Crompton, 
and others, have carried It to the extraordinary state of 
improvement to which it has now arrived. Cotton goods 
of great beauty and excellent quality have been so much 
reduced in price, as to be within the command of all but 
the merest beggars, llcnce the astonishing tncreaso In 
the demand for them ; tiic pnxluce of tlie British manu- 
facture being now widely diffused over the remotest 
countries of America ana Asia. The following table, 
drawn iqi by Messrs. Holt and Co. of Liverpool, exliibits 
a compreliensive view of the more important particulars 
connected with the progress of manufacture from 1R1G 
down to 1831), b<jth inclusive : — 


Statsmbnt of the Consumption, Exportation, &c. of the different Sorts of Cotton Wool, in and from Great 
Britain, In different Years, from IBIfi to 1839, both Inclusive. 


Average weekly oonsumption. 
Upland ... 
Ortean* and Alabama 


Total United SUtet 

ISS ■ * : ; 

Butlndia III' 
Demerora, West India. &c. - 

Tout 

Package* annually conaurned • 

Average weight oT iNUskogeii comiumcd. 
In IIm. . . . - 

Weekly conKumption in packages, ave- 
rage 3-IS IbK. 

Average weight of packagei imported. 
In llw. .... 
Packages espoited ... 
Lbe. weight annually imported in mil- 
Ilona and tenths . - 

Lba. weight ronsumed, • do. 

Lba. weight In porta, Slst of Dec. do. 
Lba. weight in Great Britain do. 

Average price per Ib. of uplands in Li- 


Burats 



1880. 

1885. 

18.30. 

1836. 

18.36. 

1837. 

1838. 

18.39. 

990 

8,918 

1,198 

400 

3,713 

8A48 

360 

6,4.68 

4,766 

460 

6,896 

364 

4,787 

9,804 

379 

4,4.38 

‘“’m 

6/MI5 

11,748 

317 

6,464 

9,916 

865 

4,0.3fi 

1,689 

807 

Gab 

4,619 

8,408 

J,.618 

6.34 

8,608 

891 

1,096 

687 

10,668 

3,608 

608 

940 

884 

14,07.3 

2A39 

446 

1/169 

481 

14.370 
8,608 
(>4I 
4,498 
* 438 

14,971 

8,483 

779 

1,639 

461 

*7,664 

8,460 

781 

1,760 

639 

1.6.(,44 

2,373 

648 

2,148 

783 

fi.488 

3.37,400 

8,979 

466,900 

11A31 

699,600 

16,008 
838, leu 

18,348 

964,100 

19,4.68 

1,011,600 

80.3.3.3 

1,067,300 

83.804 

1,806,600 

81A.30 

1,114,100 

803 

1 868 

278 1 

898 

333 

343 

346 

346 

.313 

4,973 

1 6,741 

9^ra 

13,901 

17,813 

19,451 

80,611 

83,407 

81,430 

8.SG 

89,.'100 

840 

1 88,400 

870 

78,800 

son 

33,4<J0 

331 

IO 8 . 8 IR 5 

348 

106,900 

347 

183,400 

3.60 

J03h300 

.348 

117,300 

93-9 

88-7 

19-8 

! 143-9 

1 I18V3 

iue.5 
187*0 

«8**4 
166*8 
107*0 
1 l.V.I 

261*8 
847*6 
91*4 
118 8 

361*7 
.318*1 
73-3 
j 89*6 

401*8 
3-l7*l 
98 0 
116*3 

408-8 
.306*7 
88*1 
1 1.6*6 

601 -d 

416-7 

llO-l 

160*9 

.388*6 

381*7 

9S*6 

186*8 

md. 

804. 

lUrf. 

16M. 

ll-Oif. 

laid. 

6*9d. 

-P-L 

1 lovi. 

! 11 -If/. 

! 7 .A. 

9’86,/. 

18*86<f. 

oirf. 

7rf. 

nil*/. 

4-861/. 

Id. 

9 .37.61/. 

;»i. 

7*87.'-» 

10</. 

HA. 


N. B. Messrs. Holt and Co. estimate the average weight of the 
Upland; 411 lbs. Orleans and Alabama: 326 lbs. Sea-island i 173 
Indian ; and 154 lbs. West Indian. 


pnekages imported in 1R39 at 330 lba. per liag 
lbs. Brazil; 215 lbs. Eg} ptiuii ; 354 lbs. East 


The above table is applicable to Great Britain ; but it 
appears from Bum's Glance, a tabular statement of high 
authority, annually compiled at Maneliestcr, that the 
whole quantity of yarn spun in Great Britain, in 1839, 
amounted to 342,826,571 lbs., of which only 30.03:1,071 lbs. 
were spun in Scotland. The manufacture In Ireland Is 
confined to the neighbourhood of Belfast, and is quite 
Inconsiderable. I^ancashire is the grand seat of the 
English cotton maniinicturc ; and next to it, but at a 
great distance, are Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. 

Various estimates have been given of the value of this 
great manufacture, and of tlie number of persons em- 
ployed in, and dependent on it. Perhaps we shall not be 
far wrong if we estimate the total value of the various 
descriptions of cotton fabrics and yarn* now annually 
produced at 36,000,000/. ; and the total number of per- 
sons of both sexes, and all ages, employed in all depart- 
ments of the business, at about 700,000. If we be right 
in this latter estimate, it will follow that about 1,400,000 
Individuals may be regarded as depending for support on 
this great manufacture. {Seo Statistics of British Em- 
pire, 1. 656. &c., 2d ed.) 

Estimating the entire annual value of the cotton fabrics 
of Great Britain at 35,000,000/. the value of those annu- 
ally produced in Scotland may, perhaps, be estimated at 
nearly 6,000,0001. ; for, as a large proportion of the fabrics 
matle in Scotland are of a comparatively fine description, 
their value exceeds what might be inferred from the 
amount of yarn produced in Scotland as compared with 
that produced In England. 

w The value of the cotton goods annually exported 
amounts to about two-thirds of the value of those annu. 
ally produced. Thus, In 1839, the derlarcd value of the 
exports of cotton fabrics amounted to 17,604.303/. ; and 
that of the yam to 6,857,826/. ; making together the sum 
of 24,662,1291. Ghrmany and Holland, the United States, 
Indio, Italy, Brazil, Turkey, Russia, the W. Indies, Ac., 
are the principal markets. 

The imen man^facture is seated chiefly in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Durham, and Dorset. In 1838 the linen 
flMAorles employed about 16,600 hands, about 3-6tha 
Of whom were employed in the former co. The silk 
nanufactures are more Important. The metropolitan 
district of toitalfields, Manchester, and Macclesfield, 
are the chiet places in which broad silks and hand- 
kerchiefs are made ; Coventry is celebrated for its ri- 


band faciorlos. Crapes an* made mostly in the E. cos. ; 
but thib branch of manuraeturc* is declining. A grciU 
revolution w.as effected in the silk manuiarture in 1H2'». 
Previously to that eiioch the legislative enactments with 
reBi»cct to it were the most eontiailictory and impolitic 
that can well he imagined. The importation f)f foreign 
silks was prohibited under the severest penalties: but 
the advantage that tills prohibition was believed, though 
most erroneously, tf) confer on the manufacturer, would, 
under any cireumstanees, have been more than neu- 
tralised by the imposition of oppressive duties on the 
raw material. This vicious system was productive of a 
twofold mischief ; for, by teaching the manufacturers to 
depend on custom -iiouse reguLatioiis for protection 
against foreign competition, it made tliem indifferent 
about new discoveries and inventions, while, owing to 
the exorbitant duties on the raw material, and the want 
of improvement, iiio price of silks was maintained at 
such a price as to restrict the demand for them, within 
comparatively narrow limits. In 182.5, however, a new 
and more reasonable order of things was introduced. 
The duties oii the r.iw material were greatly lowered ; 
at tho same time that foreign silk goods were allowed to 
be Imported on payment of a duty of 30 per cent, ad 
valorem. This new system was vehemently opposed at its 
outset, and it was confidently predicted that U would 
occasion tlie ruin of the manufacture ; but the result 
has shown the soundness of the principles on which It 
was bottomed, 'i'hn nianiifactnrers were now, for tho 
first time, compelled to call all the resources of science 
and ingenuity to their aid ; and the result has been tliat 
tho manufacture has been more Improved during the 
lost dozen years than It had been in the whole previous 
century ; and that it lias continued progressively to 
increase. 

The total quantity of raw silk imported for home con- 
sumption In 1838 was 3,595,816 lbs. I'lie total number 
of individuals directly engaged in the manufacture has 
been estimateft at upwards of 207,000, but wc Incline to 
think that this ia very decidedly beyond the mark. The 
value of the silks annually produced may, perhaps, ho 
estimated at IVom 10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. 

Vfe Bubioin a table, compiled with ^eat care and no 
little labour, from the bulky volume (Pari. Papers, Mo. 
41. Sess.1839.), embodying the Reports of the Factory 
Inspectors, containing an 
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ACCODHT Of all the Cotton. WooUen, Worsted, Fla*, and Silk Mills or Factories In each County ^ England and 
Wales, and in the Kin^om. in the Year 1838 ; specifying the Amount and Description of the Moving Power, and 
the Number, Ago, and Sex of the Persons employed in the same. 
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Health Persons employed in Factories. — Children , ncndcntly of this, the training they undergo in factories 
that is, young persons, between the ages of 9 and 14 is of inestimable value, and is not moie conducive to 
years, as welt as adults, are largely employed in fac- their own interests than to those of the public, 
tories ; and while the health and morals of the latter The regulations adopted under the act 3 and 4 WiLlam 
are said to suffer severely, the former have been de- IV., ui relation to the employment of children in fac- 
scribed'as being stunted in their growth, and rendered tories, and the inspection to which the latter are sub- 
decrepit and miserable fur life, by the prolonged con- jected, have gone far to eradicate the abuses that formerly 
fliiement, drudgery, and ill treatment to which they existed, and have been productive of much advantage, 
are exposed. 'I'hese representations of the injurious The hardware manttfac/ure is one of the most itn- 
offects of what has been called white slavery were portant carried on in England : it comprises all kinds of 
embodied in a Ueport of a Committee of the House of articles, from the anchor of a man-of-war dow'n to the 
Commons, in 1 H:) 2 . Wo believe, however, that we run delicate furniture of a lady's work-box. The more 
'little risk in attirming that this report contains more ponderous are wrought in Staffordshire, Colebrook 
false statements and exaggerated rciiresentations than Dale, and elsewhere ; cutlery, and the liner kinds of 
any other document of the kind ever laid before the articles, are made chiefly in Isirmingham and Sheffield, 
legislature. It made a great sensation 4 and the dis- In Birmingham steam engines of the largest size are also 
cussious to which it, or rather the proposal that grew produced, and the whole tract to the N.W. for a consider, 
out of it, for limiting factory labour to 10 hours a day, able distadee is one immense field of smithies and forges, 
gave rise, induced government to appoint a commission and the goods made in it and its immediate neighbour- 
to Inquire, on the spot, into the actual condition of the hood are estimated to be worth more than 3,000,0001. 
labourers, and esticciully of the children employed in annually. Fire-arms, needles, &c., are made in great 
factories. This commission collected a great deal of quantities in London. Watch and clock works are 
valuable and authentic information ; and nuicli light lias made especially in Lancashire. I'lic total number of 
since been throam on the question of factory labour, hands employed in this great branch of industry is 
It were absurd to pretend, as some have done, that probably upwards of 300, (XIO, and the total value of* the 
the statements and representations, as to its p(‘rni- miods produced amounts perhaps to 17,000,000/. a year. 
cinuB influence, were proved to be wholly destitute of The vmuc of the hardware exported in 1838 amounted 
foundation, but they were shown to be very greatly to 1,498,327/., of which the exports to the U. States made 
exaggerated. That great inattention to cleanliness, €Cl,704/. The manufacture of leather is nearly equal in 
and some very revolting abuses, existed in some fac- importance to that of hardware. Worcester and Yeovil 
tories, particularly in tliose of the smaller class, is are tlie prlnciiial scats of the glove factories, and fur- 
quite certain ; but tlie instances of abuse bore but a nish togetiicr upwards of 80U,U00 pairs of leather gloves 
small proportion to the total number ; and, siie.'iking annually. Many more are manufactured in Woodstock, 
generally, factory wurk-pe<iplc. Including non-adults, London, Nottingham, Ludlow, &c. Shoes, harness, and 
are as healthy and couteiitod as any chiss ot the com- saddlery, are made in most large towns, and especially 
munlty obliged to earn their bread in the sweat of their in the metropolis. Boots and shoes are also made in 
brow. great numbers in Northamptonshire and Staffordshire. 

We do not, however, know tliat we should object to The leather manufaebire is estimated to employ, in all, 
the total exclusion of children, from 9 to 13 years of nearly 234,000 hands, and to produce goods to the value 
age, fVum factories, pro\ Ided we had any reasonable of 13,000,000/. a year, or upwards, 
security that they would be moderately well attended The N.W. part of Staffordshire is devoted almost 
to, and instructcrl at home. But no such security is to wholly to (lotteries. British earthenware, so highly 
be looked for. The parents of such children frequently improved by the intelligence and Ingenuity of Mr. 
want the ability, oftener the opportunity, and some- Wedgwood m tlie last century, now rivals the best pro- 
times the wish, to keep them at home in anv thing like duced on the Continent in elegance and excellence, and 
a decent condition ; to provide them with uistructiou, is much superior in point of cheapness. Hence the 
or to impress on them the importance of habits of clean- earthenware and China of England Is very widely 
llness, sobriety, and industry. Were they turned out of diflVised ; and is the only species to be seen in most parts 
the factories, few would either go to the country or to of the Continent and of America. China-ware is made 
school. Four-liahs of them would be thrown loose at Derby, Worcester, &c. The total value of the articles 
upon the streets to acquire a taste for Idleness, and to manufactured in both branches of the trade is esti- 
be early initiates in the vicious practices prevalent mated at about 2,300,0001. The glass manufacture has 
amongst the dregs of the populace in Manchester, grown up since the end of the Ifith century, but has 
Glasgow, liCeds, and other great towns. Wliatever especially increased within the last 40 years. Bottle 
may be the state of society in these tovrns, we hesitate and crown glass are made chiefly at Newcastle and 8 . 
not to say tnat it would have been ten times worse but Shields ; plate-glass exclusively at the former town, 
for tho factories. They have been their best and most and at Ravenhead in Lancashire. There are numerous 
important academies. Besides taking the children out glass-works in the W. and N.W. cos. ; and the total 
of harm's way, they have imbued them with regular, pnxluce of glass articles is valued at 2 , 000 , 000 /. a 
orderly, and industrious habits, their earnings are con- year, their manufacture enifiloylng 50,000 liands. This 
sideraulc, and are a material assistance to their pa- branch of industry has been materially Injured by 
rents ; at the same time that they make them perform oppressive duties : these, however, were connUlerably 
their tasks with a seal and alacrity thot is rarely maoi- reduced in 1835, but they are still exorbitant in amount, 
fested by apprentices serving without pay, merely that while the regulations under which they are collect^ 
fheymoy learn some art, trade, or mystery. Many fac- lay the manufacturer under considerable inconvenience, 
tories have also day schools, or Sunday schools, or both. Paper is made in Hertfordshire, Kent, l^ancnshire, York- 
attached to them, which the children attend. But inde- shire, &c. It is estimated that there ore hi all about 







700 mttU at i»ork in England, employing about HOOD 
Individuali, and producing goods to the value of about 
l,fiO0,O0(V. a year. Prayer, Tike glass, has l^n subject 
to oppressive duties ; but these were reduced a half, or 
from ad. to Ijd. per pound in 1836. Hats to the value 
of between 8,000, 00(». and 3,000,000^., bricks and tiles 
to an enormous extent ; soap, candles, gunpowder, 
starch, vinegar, dyes, coaches, furniture, straw plait, 
&c. &c., are amongst the remaining principal articles 
produced by the manufacturing industry of England ; 
and extensive sugar-refineries are established in t en don, 
Liverpool, Bristol, &c. 

The conversion of grain into fermented liquors gives 
rise to three very Important and extensive branches of 
manufacture and trade, those of malting, brewing, and 
distilling. Malt, which in 1802 was m^ to the extent 
of 30,338,376 bushels, was in 1838 produced to the I 
amount of 33,823,984 bushels. The breweries through- 
out England in 1830 yielded upwards of 4,678,000 barrels 
of beer of all sorts ; and from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 bar- 
rels are supposed to bo annually supplied by the porter 
breweries of London, which are the largest and finest es- 
- tablishnients of the kind in the empire. There Is also a 
very large consumption of spirits, particularly gin. In 
England. But, notwithstanding the numerous allegations 
to the contrary, there can lie no doubt, comparing the 
ronBumption with the population, that it is decidedly 
less at present than it was in the reign of George II., 
and at more recent periods. This Is established be- 
yond .ill question by the statements made in parlia- 
ment in the debates on the Gin Act in 1742, and by 
the details given in the tract of the celebrated Henry 
Fielding or. the Increase of Bobberies (liondon, 17.'i2), 
and other authentic documents. No doubt there is 
still, in this respect, ample room for Improvement. No- 
thing, however, can be more unfounded than the com- 
plaints so often put forth of the increase of drunkenness ; 
that the lower classes are not so temperate as could lie 
wisliod lor, is most true ; but they have improved, and are 
now less given to intoxication than at any former tieriod 
of our history. We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantity of British Spirits consumed 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, in the 
Years 1837. 1838, and 1839. 
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way to others of iron. The Stockton and Darlmk-oH 
railway, opened In 182iL was the first intended for p^lic 
use: but it was not till 1830, when the Liverpool and 
Manchester railw^ was opened, that their vast import, 
ance became manifest The formation of railways would, 
however, have been of comparatively little value, but for 
the invention of locomotive engines, which being suc- 
cessfhlly introduced on the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway, made Its opening a nieinoraolc sera in the history 
of internal communication. By means of these engines 
long trains of carriages, loaded with passengers and 
goods, arc now Impelled along railways at a speed vary* 
ing from 26 m. to 45 m. or upwards an hour 1 Hence it 
is that time and space arc nearly annihilated in as far as 
railway travelling is concerns. This extraordinary 
speed has also been attained with a great increase of 


comfort and of security ; the accidents by railways being 
very decidedly fewer, as compared with the number of 
passengers, than those arising out of travelling by com- 
mon coaches. The latter, in fact, will soon be wholly 
Buperifxled on all the great lines of road. Railways have 
been already opened from London to Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, and from I.ondou to South- 
ampton. Riiilways are also far advanced between the 
metropolis and Bristol and Brighton; and numerous 
undertakings of the same kind have been undertaken and 
a few completed in other parts of the kingdom. 

CoNSTlTUTJOM AND GoVEllNMENT. Thole- 

mslativc ])ower, by the constitution of Great 
Britain, is vested in the great council of parlia- 
ment, consisting of the King and the three 
estates; that is, the Lords Spiritual, Lords Tem- 
poral, and ('omtnons. 

The early history of the parliament of 'Eng- 
land is enveloped in greaC obscurity. This 
much, however, is certain, that previously to the 
Norman invasion it was usual to consider and 
debate matters of {lublic importance in the IFif- 
lenasemotCi or great council of the nation. After, 
the Norman invasion, and the establishment of 


Uatlons (if Britlbh SpinU rontiuiiMKl in 
I Scotland. 


1837 

1838 
18.39 

Kates of dutyl 


7,133,8(19 

7,‘i.30,490 

8,18(;,532 


6,1^4,0.35 

6,«.V1,711 

6,188,682 


11,236,6.^6 
I2.*!«i,.312 
10,8 1.1,709 


Slilp-building may be classed among tiic principal ma- 
nufttrtures of England. The govprnmdnt tlocky.irds arc 
at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Shpcrness, and 
Milford ; the other ports at which vessels are mostly 
built are Jjondon, Sunderland, Newcastle, Hull, Yar- 
mouth, Liverpool, &c. (See anii. p. 460.) 

Internal Communtcation. — The turnpike roads of 
England are at present, perhaps, the best in the world. 
They are placed under the direction of trusts, and kept 
in repair by tolls levied on passengers and carriages, and 
rates, which the surveyors of roads are empowered to 
levy by the act 5 3c 6 Will. 4. e. .50. According to a 
parliamentary paper, printed In 1833, there were in 1829, 
in England and Wales, 19,798 m. of turnpike road, the 
tolls levied on which amounted to 1,309,014/., and since 
that iKTiod several hundred additional miles of road have 
probably been added. The construction of canals in 
England originated during the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. Most of them are in the N.W. or manufacturing 
districts. The principal are the Lancaster canal, from 
Ki'ndal to Wigan ; the Liverpool and Leeds ; Burnley and 
Sklpton ; Aire and Calder Navigation ; Duke of Bridge- 
w.3ter'8 canal, from the head of the Mersey lestuary to 
Manchester ; those connecting Bolton and Bury with the 
latter town ; the Rochdale from Manchester ; Hudders- 
field, from Manchester by Ashton-undcr-Llne » Peak- 
forest ; Trent and Mersey ; Ellesmere ; Hereford and 
Gloucester; Thames an(l Severn; Ber^s and Wilts; 
Arundel ; Grand Junction, from the Thames at Brent- 
ford to Northampton ; Paddington and Regent Canal, on 
the N. side of the metropolis, Ac. The total length of 
the canals traversing England exceeds 2,200 m. All hate 
been constructed by private companies or individuals, 
and several exhibit splendid triumphs of art over nature ; 
as, for instance, tiie Ellesmere, which in one place is 
carried over the Dec at an elevation of 12.5 ft. above that 
river, by means of a course of cast-iron plates supported 
on 19 pairs of stone piers. The Grand Junction has a 
tunnel 3,080 yds. long, and the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal b excavated subterraneously for a total distance of 
■everarm. But the extension of caiuls has liecn nearly 
suspended since railways come Into vogue. These orf- 
ffinated also in the latter half of the last rentury in the 
N. mining district. The wooden roils at first used i^ve 


the feudal system, the king, as lord paramount, 
was assisted by a great council composed of the 
priiicijial feudal sujieriors, or tenants in cajjite, 
whose concurrence was necessary in matters of 
general or national iiiiportanee. In Magna 
Charlaj signed by King John on the 15th of June, 
121.5, it is stipulated that ** no scutage or aid shall 
be imposed on the kingdom, beyond the ordinary 
liabilities of the feudal tenure, unleiis by the 
common council of the kingdom.” This shovrs 
that even at this early period the principle 
was recognised, that the nation should not be 
taxed except by its own consent. The great 
number of tenants in capUct or of those who, as 
they held directly from the crown, were entitled 
to a seat in the great council or parliament, and 
the disinclination and inability of many of them 
to attend, gave rise to the practice of summou- 
by name, a few only of the most distin- 
guished, or of those called the greater barons, 
whence originated baronies by writ; while the 
others, who were not summoned, adopted, in 
no very long time, the practice of sending 
representatives. The latter consisted of two 
knights for each shire, and of one or more 
burgesses for the free boroughs, or of those 
holding of the crown. Different opinions are 
entert^Dcd as to the period when these impor- 
tant innovations took place ; but, at all events, 
there is undoubUd evidence to urove that bur- 
gesses attended the parliament* summoned by 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, in 1265. 
At thus time, also, the clergy were summoned to 
attend by their procurators ( proctors); but they 
struggled successfully to rid themselves of this 
burden (as it was then considered), and obtained 
the privilege of meeting in convocation for each 
of the two provinces : the bishops and mitred 
abbots only continuing to attend parliament. 
Under the reign of Edward 1. knights and bus* 

f esses were regularly summoned ; and in that of 
Edward 11. parliament appears to have been 
3 D 4 
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divided into two houseii ; that is, into the House 
of Lords, consisting of the great feudal lords 
who directly attendra; and the House of Com- 
mons, consisting of the representatives of the 
smaller tenants and burgesses. In the same reign 
parliament seems ibr the first time to have ex- 
ercised, in a regular manner, the functions of a 
legisUture. In the reign of ^enry IV. we first 
find the right of the Commons to originate all 
supplies noticed as an existing institution. 
From this period, the history of parliament is 
closely interwoven with tliat of the nation. The 
number of burgesses was gradually increased by 
the enfranchisement of fresh boroughs; and the 
popular influence in the legislature progressively 
gained strength with the increasing wealth and 
intelligence of the nation. But for a lengthened 
period the nature of the government was not 
well defined, and the rival powers of the crown 
and of parliament were fretpiently coming into 
contact. During the reigns of Henry Vlll. 
and Elizabeth, the regal power attained to a 
maximum. But the growth of commerce under 
the latter, combined with the powerful influence 
of the lieformaiion, and other causes, not only 
gave a great accession of strength to the bulk of 
the )>eople, but made them better acquainted 
with their rights, and less disposed to submit to 
their i nvasion. The princes of the House of Stuart 
wanted sagacity to anpreciate the changes that had 
thus taken place in their position w'ith respect to 
the public. Their maxims of government were as 
arbitrary as those of the Tudors, but they had nei- 
ther their ability nor their ])ower. Their attempts 
'to govern without a parliament, and in defiance 
of principles that had been sanctioned from the 
earliest periods of the monarchy, produced, in 
the end, a civil war, that happily terminated in 
favour of the popular party. But it was nut till 
the Revolution of 1688, w’heii the Stuarts were 
finally expelled from the throne witich they had 
shown themselves unfit and unworthy to fill, that 
the principles of the constitution were clearly 
established, 'i'he celebrated statute, called the 
Bill of Rights (1 Will. & Mary. scss. 2. 1089), 
declared that the su.spension of laws, or their 
execution by regal authority, without the con- 
sent of parliament, w^as illegal ; that parliament 
hod the exclusive right to levy money from the 
subjects ; that the debates or proceedings in par- 
liament were not to he questioned in any court 
or place out of parliament ; that it was the right 
of subjects to petition the king ; that jurors were 
to be duly pannclled and returned ; and that 
parliaments should he held fmjneiUly, By the 
Triennial Act (1704) the duration of parliaments 
was limited to three years. In 1715 it was ex- 
tended to seven, at which period it has continued 
fixed. 7'he union with Scotland (1707) and Ire- 
land (1800) increased the number of members 
to 658. \Ve have elsewhere adverted to the cir- 
cumstances that occasioned the passing of the 
^lefonn Act of 1832. ( See ante, p. 462. ) This 
important statute made some material changes, 
by enfranchising some of the greater and dis- 
franchising some of the smaller boroughs ; and 
by modifying the electoral franchise, and creating 
a new right of voting in all occupiers of premises 
of the vuue of lOl. a year in boroughs, through- 
out the Three Kingdoms. 

The king, as a constituent part of the par- 
liament, has the prerogative of giving a final 
assent or negative to any bill which has passed 
the two houses. But the royal veto, though 
eonceded by the theory of the constitution, has 
long ceosca to be exercised ; and the assent of 
the sovereign is now' nothing more than a for- 


mality, necessary to give an act of parliament 
the force of law. 

The descent of the crown of England is limited 
partly by customary law, partly by statute. By 
the Act of Settlement (12& IS W. 3. ), it is vested 
in the descendants ofthe Princess Sophia,youngest 
daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and 
granddaughter of James I., being ProteslanH; and 
every person marrying a Papist is rendered 
incapable of possessing or mijoying it. Subject 
to these limitations, me crown descends, as of 
hereditary right, first to the male, then to the 
female issue in succession. There is no minority 
in the case of an heir to the crown ; and when- 
ever a minor is likely to be called to it, it is usual 
for parliament to make beforehand a special pro- 
vision for the emergency. 

The House of Lords consists of the lords 
spiritual and temporal. 

The lords spirUneU are, tlic 2 archbishops 
and 24 bishops of England; with 1 archbishop, 
and 3 bishops of Ireland, who succeed in rot:i- 
tion, and sit for a session only. Before the 
Reformation, 27 abbots and 2 priors sat in 
the English parliament. In consequence of 
the distinctmn between the two estates (spirit- 
ual and temporal), doubts were felt, even so 
late as the time of Coke, as to the validity of 
bills which might pass the House of Lords by the 
votes of one estate only, against or without the 
voice of all the spiritual or temporal peers. Rut 
such scruples are iio longer entertained by any 
constitutional lawyer, and no distinction remains 
between the two estates. 

The temporal lords of parliament are, 1. 
English peers; viz. dukes, maniiiisses, earls, 
viscounts, and barons. Peerages arc said to be 
held by tenure, or created hy lerit or hy patent. 
The former, which appears to have been the most 
ancient species of peerage, consisted in the holding 
of certain baronial estates or “ honours,” which 
are supposed to have entitled the owner to be 
summoned by name as of right to parliament. It 
has been in ellhct long obsolete : a few baronies 
are still as.scrted to he held bv tenure, hut it is 
doubtful whether the claim, if preferred, w'oiilcl 
be admitted. Creation by writ is a summons to the 
individual, by the name and style of the peerage 
conferred, to attend parliament. Creation by 
patent, at present the ordinary mode, is the grant 
of a peerage by the crown, with specific limitations 
as to the descent, usually, in modern times, to 
the heirs male of the body of the peer, with or 
without remainder to other branches. The riglit 
to a contested or claimed peerage is tried by the 
H<iuse of Lords. 2. Sixteen Scotch peers arc 
elected every parliament by the whole peerage of 
that countiy. 3. Twenty-eight Irish peers are 
elected in like manner forlife. Scotch or Irish 
peers, who have also English peerages, sit and 
vote in parliament the title of those peerages. 
The chancellor, by virtue of his office, is speaker 
of the House of Lords. This house* claims the 
privilege of originating all bills for the restitution 
of honours or blood. 

The number of members of the House of 
Commons, has been, since the union with Ire- 
land, 658. The number of English repre- 
sentatives was fixed by ancient usages and 
charters, and that of Scotch and Irish by the 
respective Acts of Union of those two countries 
with England ; but the distribution of mem- 
bers was materially altered by the changes 
introduced by the Reform Act of 1832. Aliens 
and denizens are disqualified from CRing 
and voting in the house ; so are peers cu par- 
liament, and Scotch (but not Irish) peers, the 
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clergy, and the holders of various offices : while 
other offices only render it necessary to vacate a 
seat in parliament, the holder remaining eligible. 
Bankrupts, persons attainted of treason and fe- 
lony, and outlaws (in criminal cases), are also ex- 
cluded. The necessary qualification of estate is, 
for counties, the possession of 600/. a year issuing 
out of land (held for the life of the member, or a 
greater estate); for boroughs, that of 500/. 
Members for the universities alone are exempted 
from the necessity for this qualification. 

We have elsewhere given (an/^, p.462.) a 
statistical view of the representation of the dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom,* to which 
we beg to refer the reader. 

Of Uic English boroughs, 50 return 1 member 
each ; l^ondon 4, the remainder 2 : 6 counties 
return 2 members each ; 7 return 3 members 
each ; 26 return 4 members each, being 2 for each 
of the districts or divisions into which they were 
apportioned by the Heform Act. Yorkshire re- 
turns 6 members, being 2 for each Hiding. The 
Isle of Wight has 1 member. Welsh counties, 1 
each ; with the exception of Caernarvon, Caer- 
inarthen, Glamorgan, 2. Welsh boroughs, 1 each. 
Scotch counties, l eacli : boroughs^ each, with 
the exception of Edinburgh and GlMgow, which 
return 2. Irish counties, 2 each : boroughs of 
Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Limerick, Galway, Water- 
ford, 2 ; the remainder, 1. The right of voting for 
county mems., in England, is in all freeholders 
possessing land of the value of 40.s. per aim., if 
of inheritance, or in actual occuiiation, and not 
acquired by purchase : the latter conditions being 
introduced to guard against the creation of ficti- 
tious votes. An estate for life of 10/. per annum 
is sufiicient under any circumstances. Copy- 
holders to a certain amount, and leaseholders to 
a certain amount and duration, are now also 
in the possession of the franchise; as are all 
tenants, whether with or without leases, who | 
]}ay A hand Jifk' rent of 50/. a year. In Scot- 
land, besides certain votes on account of ancient 
rights of a peculiar description, termed su- 
fieriorities, freeholders of 10/. per annum have 
the ri^ht of voting, and tenants nearly as in Eng- 
land. The right of voting for counties i n 1 rcland is 
also fixed at 10/. per annum, for freeholders; 
leaseholders and copyholders nearly as in Eng- 
laiici 

In English boroughs a uniform franchise, 
created by the Heform Act of 1832, is possessed 
by the occupiers of a house or other building, or 
building with land, of the value of 10/. per annum. 
In cities that arc counties of themselves, free- 
holders vote as in counties. Besides these, there 
are in all theboroughs, except such as wereenfran* 
ciiised by the Heform Act, certain ancient rights, 
reserved to those who were in the possession of 
the franchise atthc passingof thatact. These vary 
according to the usage of particular boroughs. 
Such arc the ancient franchises of pot- wallopers, 
or pot-boilers, payers of scot and lot, freeholders, 
burgage tenants, and freemen admitted to the 
freedom of corporations. But in all these^ascs 
provision is made for the gradual extinction of the 
ancient franchises, no new claimants being re- 
gistered unless they have acquired the right in 
certain excepted ways. In Scotland and Ireland, 
also, the occupiers of houses of the value of ID/, 
per annum in boroughs ^lossess the franchise, 
with reservation of certain ancient rights in the 
latter country. Voters for the universities are such 
as have attained the degree of master of arts, and 
havaikcpt their names on the books. 

The rollowing is, perhaps, a tolerably fair es- 
timate of the mode in which the present House 


I of Commons is constituted. There may be 
still from SO to 25 nomination boroughs ; that 
is, boroughs the members for which are ha- 
bitually appointed, without opposition, by indi- 
viduals^ generally large landed proprietors in the 
neighbourhood, who possess a paramount in- 
fluence over the constituency. There are 6 or 
7 in which goveqiment exercises great or para- 
mount influence. In the remainder, the local 
influences, as, for instance, of landed property, 
great manufacturing or mercantile establish- 
ments, Ac., vary in degree (frequently acting so 
as to counterbalance each other), according to 
the comparative ** openness *’ of the constituency, 
until in the greater boroughs they can scarcely 
be said to exist, unless in the case of freemen who 
are swayed by old corporation politics. Counties 
are generally, though with differences of more 
and less, governed by the landed aristocracy of their 
soil. 

In Scotland, the county constituencies have 
been supposed to be more independent of the 
great landlords than in England ; but we doubt 
whether there be any real foundation for this 
opinion. Owiitg to the differences as to religion 
in Ireland, the tenants, who arc mostly ail Ca- 
tholics, have of late years been very frequently 
opposed to their landlords, who are mostly all 
Protestants. But when no such pow'erfpl in- 
fluence as that of religious feelings or prejudices 
come into the field, tenants* usually support the 
candidates patronized by their landlords. If the 
admission of the occupiers of 50/. farms to the 
elective franchise in 1832 were meant to increase 
the already paramount influence of the landlords,* 
or to balance the inroads made on it by other parts 
of the Heform Act, it was judiciously devised ; 
fur, no doubt, it has had that effect to a great 
degree. We attach little consequence to the dis- 
tinction between tenants at will and tenants occu- 
pying under a lease of reasonable duration. I'he 
object in forming a constituency should be to vest 
the franchise in the persons who may be sup- 
posed most likely to give their suflVages to those 
candidates only of whlese political principles and 
public conduct they really approve. Assuredly, 
however, the occupiers of land do not, speaking 
gencr^ly, belong to this dcscri])tion of persons. 
Taken as a class, they are, perhaps, the most 
dependent of any in the country. Many of 
them arc indebted to their landlords; and the 
number of those who arc in a situation to act on 
their own convictions, without caring for tiie 
consequences, is extremely limited indeed. Even 
ill Scotland, where leases are tiniversal, and the 
occupiers mostly in comfortable circumstances, 
the number of those who vote otherwise than 
their landlords is so very inconsiderable, that, in 
estimating the chances which any candidate has 
of succeeding in a county, no one ever thinks of 
inquiring into the politics of the tenants, but 
merely into those of the landlords ; it being sup- 
posed that the former will, as a matter of coursf, 
follow the latter. 

The House of Commons is summoned by 
warrant of the king to the lord |^igh chancellors 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or to the keepers or 
commissioners of the great seal, to issue their writs 
for the election of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 
When a new parliament is summoned, 40 days 
must elapse between the date of the writ and the 
return to it On vacancies occurring during the 
session, the writ is issued to the clerk of the crown 
in chancery, on warrant from the speaker ; and 
the speaker also makes out a writ on vacancy 
occurring during the recess. The writs are de- 
livered to the sherifis of counties and returning 
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officer! of borough!, who are bound to give the | portent one, which is a Aindamental principle of 
proper notices* if the member or members be the constitution, the right to originate all bills 
not elected by show of hands on the nomination | imposing any tax or levy on the subject, techni- 
day, a poll is demanded, and takes place on the cally called money bills, or bills of supply, 
next day but 8 in counties, and lasts 8 days; on Should the Lords, in amending bills sent up 
the nest day in boroughs, lasting one day only, from the Commons, introduce clauses containing 
Votes are publicly given and recorded in such impositions, they are invariably rejected 
Scotland the poll for boroughs may continue by the latter, as infringing on their undoubted 
8 days; in Ireland 5, both for counties and privilege. 

boroughs. The name of every elector who is ad- By me Septennial Act (1 Geo. ]. 1715), a 
mitteq to poll must (since the Reform Act) new parliament must be summoned every seven 
appear on the register of voters, which is con- years ; but as the crown has the prerogative of 
structed in a different manner, and by different arbitrary dissolution, and as there is a dissolution 
officers, in the 3 countries. 'Where votes are eoual, also on the demise of the crown, the length of a 
it is usual for the returning officer to make a wliament has rarely approached that limit, 
double return. The sessions of parliament are annual. It 

The validity of a return may be questioned does not appear that there is any statutable 
by petition to the House of Commons, not only necessity for its being summoned oftener than 
on the ground of irregularity in making it out, once in three years ; but as the supplies are an- 
but also of riot, of treating or bribery by the nually voted, it is impossible to dispense with a 
member elected, and of the admission or un<* yearly summons. The ordinarv session of par- 
qualified votes or rejection of good ones. The liament lasts about six months, from February to 
trial is before a committee of the House of Com- August; but it has of late years been often of 
inons, regulated in its appointment and proceed- longer duration. Parliament is adjourned from 
ings by a variety of statutes. The impression, day to day, or over a short recess (as at Piaster), 
however, is, that the decisions of these commit- by the autliority of eachiiouse separately. It is 
tees are influenced more by political biasses than ^roroi^ued by the king’s authority, and frequently 
by regard to the merits of the cases brought be- in his presence, by the lord chancellor, at the 
fore them ; and repeated efforts have been made, close of the session : but, in practice, for two 
though with no vqry marked effect, to render months only, at the end of which it again 
them more impartial. The law as to bribery and meets pro formd^ and is again prorogued, and so 
treating seems also to stand much in need of on to the commencement of the session. It is 
amendment A landlord or great manufacturer dissolved, as has been said, at the will of the 
suiiports a particular candidate on the implied, crown, or by efflux of the seven years, or on 
perhap^ though often on the agreed, and al- the demise of the crown : in the latter case, it con- 
ways distinctly understood condition, that if the tinues six months after such demise, unless 
candidate in question be returned, he will do his sooner prorogued. 

best to promote the views of the individual sup- J*rivilege of Parliament is a comprehensive 
porting him, by recommending his family or term, embracing both the personal privileges 
connections to government, or to the leaders of enjoyed by every member of the legislature, 
his parly, as deserving of their especial support and also the general rights of the body. To 
and patronage. This is held to be a fair legi- the former class belongs, for example, the frec- 
timate transaction ; but if so, — if a commission dom from arrest in invil proceedings enjoyed 
in the army, or a place in tlie customs or excise by every member: to the latter, the freedom 
maybe thus bargained for, — ^wherc is the justiccof of debate, authority to punish for contempts, and 
prosecuting and punishing the needy tradesman the various other safeguards to the liberty and 
or shopkeeper, who contents himself with stipu- {wwer of the legislative assembly, which have from 
luting for payment of some 51, or lO/- ? The tact time to time been acknowledged as principles 
is, that it is altogether impracticable to put of our law. The extent of these privileges, and 
down bribery at elections, taking the word in its the mode by which they are to be ascertained, 
enlarged sense. Where poor men have that in are questions to which as yet no authoritative 
their possession which rich men are eager to decision has been given. The assertion of those 
acquire, it is the merest drivelling to suppose who rate the authority of parliament highest, 
that it is possible to hinder the former from sell- is, that when either house claims a privilege, 
ing, and the latter from buying. A traffic in votes other tribunals have no authority, either to re- 
has always been, and always will be, practised ject such claim if the privilege be proved, or to 
indifibrentiy by all parties. We doubt whether decide whether the privilege be proved or not ; 
the institution of prosecutions has the slightest parliament alone ^that is, each house for itself,) 
influence over its amount. It, no doubt, makes the being the judge or its own privileges, 
the traffic be transacted less openly, and tends. The great council of parliament possesses 
in fact, to make the disgrace, like that attaching exclusive legislative authority. In this character 
to theft in Sparta, be appli^ rather to the cir- it is said to be legally omnipotent ; that is, that 
diimstance of its being so clumsily conducted as there is no recognis^ power in the constitu- 
te lead to a discovery, tlian to the perpetration tion to check or overrule it. This legislative 
of the oflbnce t Perliaps, however, it might be authq^ity is commonly exercised, not only in 
unwise wholly tp abstain from prosecutions for matters of public interest, but also in the passing 
treating, and for that particular, though least of laws at the request and for the benefit of pri- 
commoo form of bribery, which consists in the vate individuals or associations, to give them 
paynoiBBt of money to voters ; but there is really powers which without such authorisation they 
no wsy ^y which materially to lessen the amount could not possess. 

thSa species of bribery other than by establish- llie course of legislation in ordinary cases is as 

ing a property qualification, and conferring the follows : — Any member of parliament may bring 
francniae on those only who may be presumikl to in a bill, or draught of a law, which (except in 
be in a condition to be above being influenced certain cases, before enumerated) may com- 
by pots of beer and small sums of money. mence in either house. In the House of Hom- 

The House uf Commons claims the privilege mons, however, it is necessary first to obuin 
of elecl^ its speaker ; and alio that most im- leave from the house to bring in the bilL The 
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bm is then «read for the first time,'* with or 
without discussion, whidi, except on questions 
of great public interest, does not usually 
take place on this first stage. It is then 
printed, and a day fixed for the second read- 
ing. The princi]}^ debate ordinarily takes 
place on this occasion. If it pass the second 
rea<iing, it is referred, if of public importance, 
to a ** committee of the whole Houser’ private 
bills, and others of less consequence, are usually 
referred to select committees. In committee, th§ 
clauses of the bill are considered one by one^. 
On the report of the committee, the third read- 
ing of the bill takes place, with the amendments 
which the committee may have made upon it. 
If it be not rejected on the third reading, it is 
sent to the other House, where it passes through 
similar stages. If the other House amend, the 
bill is sent back to that in which it originated. 
If the two Houses dis^ree as to the amendments, 
a succession of conferences ” may take place ; 
and if no agreement be thus effected, the bill 
drops; otherwise it proceeds to receive the 
royal assent, and thus becomes an act of par- 
liament, or a statute law. 

Hills of supply, or for the providing of the 
funds required for the carrying on or govern- 
ment, must originate, as has been said, in the 
Commons. They must always begin in a com- 
mittee of the whole House, moved for at the 
commencement of every session by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. All applications for 
grants of public money come in the form of 
messages from the crown. Hills of supply, when 
they have received the assent of the Lords, re- 
turn again to the Commons. 

Committees arc either of the whole House, 
in which case the principal departures from the 
usual course of business are, that a private 
member is voted into the chair, instead of the 
speaker, and that the same strictness is not ob- 
served in the usages of debate, members being 
alio rfved, for example, to speak more than once ; 
or permanent, nominated by each house at 
tlie commencement of the session, which has 
now become a mere formality ; or consisting of 
a small number of members selected by the^ 
Houses, at their discretion, for the puri>osc of 
having bills referred to them. Committees have 
power to examine witnesses ; but those of the 
House of Lords only examine on oath. 

It is well known how extensive a control is 
exercised by parliament over the conduct of the 
executive, not merely by legislation, but by 
various established methods of expressing satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction. Such are moliem 
made by individual members, cither founded on 
pelUions (which it is a peculiar part of the bu- 
siness of both Houses to receive and consider X 
or otherwise ; on which resolutions may be adopted 
by the House, addresses to the crown moved, 
coinniUlees appointed to examine and report, and 
so forth. The right of parliament to exercise 
this species of superintendence is unquestionable. 
Hut the extent to which it may or ought to be 
carried in any particular case must always de- 
n circumstances; and will be differently 

S by different parties, according as they 
^ ^ i to be more or less swayed by mo- j 
narchical or democratic tendencies. 

Should the prime minister for the time being 
happen to be a peer, as is very frequently 
the case, some member of the cabinet, usually 
the home secretary or chancellor of the ex- 
chequ^, acts as “leader” of the ministerial body, 
and principal representative of the government 
ill the House of Commons, in which the conflict 
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ofpaitiei is ohiefiy fought So convenient is 
this species of leadership found, that any con- 
sidenuble body in oppmition usuallyTlnd it ad- 
visable to sel^ a similar head. A certain ma- 
jority in the Commons, on ordinary occasions, 
nowever small, is absolutely necessary for carry- 
ing on the government, which may be said to be 
strong or weak according to the magnitude of 
this majority.* The truth is, whatever may be 
said in theory of the balance of power in the 
diflferent branches of the legislature, that the 
House of Commons has been since the Uevolu* 
tion of 1688, and still more emphatically since 
the Reform Act of 1832,. the paramount power 
in the state. Supposing the majority of the 
House of Commons to be decisive and firm to 
its purpose, it may compel either the Crown or 
the House of Lords to give w'ay; for, by re- 
sorting to the extreme measure of stopping the 
supplies, it might, were its demands not acceded 
to, stop the whole machine of government. 

Acts of parliament are either public or private. 
There is no distinction between those two classes 
as to the binding character of their authority: 
the only difference being that judicial tribu- 
nals are bound to take cognizance of all acts 
declared “ public,” but not of others, unless spe- 
cially exhibited and proved before them. 

The ^xecutive.-^'i he whoie executive and ad- 
ministrative functions of goyernment, as well 
foreign as domestic, are performed in the name 
of the king. He has the sole pow'er of making 
war and peace ; and, as incident to that power, the 
command and disposal of the army, navy, and 
other forces of the kingdom. lie is conservator ' 
of the public peace, in w'hich character all 
criminal prosecutions are carried on in his name; 
and all the civil power of the kingdom is placed 
at his command. He is the head of the iudicial 
system of the country; and, by fiction ol^law, is 
supposed to be present in all* his courts when 
justice is administered. He has the power of 
granting pardons for offences, with some ex- 
ceptions created by stotutc. He is commonly 
called the fountain of honour ; *' in which cha- 
racter all honours, titles and privileges are con- 
ferred by him : he can also erect and dispose of 
offices, but no remuneration can be attached to 
them without consent of parliament. He is also 
supreme head and governor of the national 
church. He has the regulation of internal com- 
merce — establishes fairs and markets regulates 
weights and measures, and coins money. 

Substantially and in fact, however, the power 
of the crown is comparatively limited. It is a 
constitutional principle that “ the king can do no 
wrongs” but, thougn he be not, his ministers are 
held to be responsible for all illegal or uncon.sti- 
tutional acts committed in his name. It is far- 
ther indispensable that his ministers should be 
I able to command a majority in ordinary cases in 
the H. of C. Unless they can do this, the coun-^ 

! tenance and approbation of the sovereign will 
avail them but little ; and the king will be com- 
pelled to dismiss them to make room for other 
ministers, which, though less acceptable to him- 
self, are more agreeable to the majority of the 
House. The latter has therefore, in effect, a 
veto on the choice of the king. He appoints 
ministers ; but it belongs to the representatives ot 
the people to confirm these appointments, to in- 
quire into the fitness of ministers for their situa- 
tions, and to determine whether they shall con- 
tinue in office or be displaced to maxe room for 
others. 

Practically, too, the power of the crown to elect 
ministers is a good deal narrowed by the ne- 
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ceiBlty of chooBins those individugls only for the 
more prominent utuations who are members of 
the House of Lords, or can procure their return 
to the Hotise of Commons. However well fluali- 
fled an individual might be to fill the office of 
Secretary of State, for example, he could not 
be appointed unless he were a peer, or could 
recommend himself to some constituency ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney- 
General, Lord Advocate, Ac., must necessarily 
be members of the H. of C. Previously to the 
passing of the lleform Act this was a less se- 
rious control over the free choice of the sove- 
reign than it has since become, a much mater 
number of nomination horoushs being then at 
the disposal of the crown. Now, however, it 
frequently happens that less competent Indivi- 
duals have to be appointed in preference to 
others, merely because they are able to command 
scats in the li. of C. To obviate this inconve- 
nience it has been proposed to give ministers ex 
fifficio seats in the 11. of C., which should entitle 
them to s})cak but not to vote ; and probably, on 
the whole, this would be an improvement. 

JiMg's Councils. — Every peer of the realm ' 
is, according to the theory of the constitution, an 
licreditary counsellor of the king, and may be 
called to advise him, whether parliament be sit- 
ting, or not, but this principle has no practical 
consequences. 

l^ivy ConncU.’-^Vo understand the manner in 
which this body was formed out of the great 
council of the nation or parliament, it must be 
remembered that one of the original objects of 
that institution was the summary redress of 
grievances which the ordinary legal fonns did 
not avail to meet. The privy council was 
thus, in its origin, a species of committee of the 
great council, but nominated by the king, to 
which such plaints w^ere preferred ; and in the 
course of time its sittings became permanent, to 
affbrd relief when parliament was not assembled. 
Prom the reign of Richard II. to that of 
Charles I. we find the privy council ^consisting 
usually of some of the cnief officers or state, and 
some inferior members personally nominated by 
the king,) exercising, in various ways, a very ex- 
tensive jurisdiction, especially in matters, whether 
civil or criminal, in which i he state w'as, however 
remotely, concerned. Under the Tudors and 
first Stuarts, the privy council was in the habit 
of granting warrants for the arrest, imprisonment, 
and even torture of the subject. The court of 
Star Chamber, and other tribunals of the same 
description, were offsets of tlie privy council. 
Its political functions were also extensive, 
though not admitting so easily of definition. 
In the reign of Charles 1. (1640) the writ of 
habeas corpus w'os granted to persons arrested 
under warrants from the privy council ; and its 
power in this respect was thus placed on a level 
with that of ordinary magistrates. Th^udicial 
functions of the council were thus effectually 
annulled; nor have they been revived, except 
as a court of appeal from the civil law courts, 
and from the local tribunals subsisting in our 
colonies and foreign dependencies. The number 
of privy counsellors, originally inconsiderable, 
was in the course of time greatly extended: 

~ limited by Charles 11. to thirty, it has since his 
time again become indefinite. The political 
functions of the privy council are now virtually 
annihilated; and the title of privy counsellor 
is only one of distinction. The appellate ju- 
risdiction already alluded to is exercised by a 
body selected from the mass, termed the judicial 
committee of the privy council. 


The cabinet council isa bgdywhich, though with- 
out any recognised legal existence, directs, in 
fect, the {^vernment of the country. It consists 
of a certain number of privy counsellors, usually 
consisting of the principal ministers of the crow'ii 
for the time being, summoned to attend at each 
meeting. The name is said to be derived from 
the camnet of Queen Henrietta, in which the 
advisers of Charles I. were accustomed to meet. 
The number is usually from 12 to 15. The first 
lord of the treasury, the chancellor, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the president of the 
council, the three secretaries of state (home, 
foreign, and colonial), are always, in practice, 
members of the cabinet : some other offices are 
usually, but not invariably, accompanied by a 
seat in it. 

The influence which the sovereign exercises 
over the deliberations of the cabinet, and the 
degree of executive power that centres in him 
personally, necessarily differ very greatly at dif- 
ferent periods, inasmuch as they must materially 
depend on his character and capacity, and on 
the state and character of parties. At different 
periods since the Revolution I’arliamGiit has 
compelled the crown to dismiss one set of mi- 
nisters and choose another in opposition to its 
own predilections; but such ministries have 
rarely emoyed much real po\;cr or been very 
lasting. Whichever party in the state was known 
to have the countenance and to enjoy the confi- 
dence of the crown, has generally contrived, in 
no very long ])eriod, to secure a majority in par- 
liament. Hence it is tliat from the Revolution 
down to the accession of George III., the Whigs, 
with the exception of a few short intervals, were 
constantly ill power; and that the Tories held, 
with similar exceptions, the reins of govern- 
ment from the accession of George 111. down 
to the introduction of the Reform Jlill. Rut it 
is doubtful whether such will be the case in 
future. It was coniparaf ively easy for the crown 
to deal with the proprietors or jialruns of nomi- 
nation boroughs ; but the support of such per- 
sons is no longer sufficient to secure a majority : 
the favourable oninion of the constituents must 
now be also conciliated ; and no ministry whose 
proceedings were disapproved by the bulk of the 
middle classes could hope to obtain a majority 
in the event of a dissolution, however high they 
might stand in court favour. Whether the nation 
shall be better or worse governed in time to 
come than it has been since the Revolution, 
experience only can decide ; but there can be no 
doubt, speaking generally, that the government 
must henceforth be conducted more in accord- 
ance with the opinion of the public. Still, how- 
ever, the influence of the crown is very consi- 
derable ; and when parties arc nearly balanced 
in the country and in the 11. of C., it may 
be able to turn the scale in favour of which- 
ever party it espouses. Rut it is no longer m 
the power of the crown to make any effectual 
resistance to a decided majority in parliament, 
otherwise than by enlisting the public symimthies 
in its favour. If it cannot do this, there is no- 
thing for it but to submit to be dictated to by 
the leaders of the dominant party for the time 
being. And this, in fact, is the decisive crite- 
rion of a free government — that the highest 
authority in the state should be obliged to act 
in accordance with the public voice as expressed 
by its representatives. 

Not only are the legislative measures proposed 
by the crown, and the conduct of the^ternal 
government of the country and its forSgn re- 
lations with other states, entrusted to ministers. 
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but they have also the disposal of all or by far the 
greater part of the patronage belonging to the 
crown. Olllces involving no political responsi- 
bility, such as those of the household, have been 
sometimes excepted from this rule, and left to be 
filled up by the sovereign according to his per- 
sonal predilections ; but this is not by any means 
a uniform practice, and ministers have repeat* 
cdly required and obtained the disposal of these 
offices. 

Generally speaking, patronage in a country 
like England is always exercised with a view to 
the acquiring or preserving parliamentary sup- 
i»>rt. Napoleon, the king of Prussia, and the 
emperors of Austria and Russia, might select 
individuals to fill offices on the sole ground of 
their superior fitness to discharge their duties. Rut 
in a free country suitableness for office is not the 
only thing to be attended to in deciding as to 
the comparative claims of candidates for official 
preferment: if they possess it, so much the 
better ; but the primary consideration is, how is 
ihe government to be carried on ? Now that, it 
is plain, will be best cfTectcd by securing the ac- 
tive Mjpport of the friends of government, and by | 
wciscniug the party of their opponents; and 
the di<^trihiition of ]mtroiiage is one of the prin- 
eij^ai means by wiiich these objects are to be 
realized. A government that should neglect to 
avail itself ot this power could not long exist. 
Hence in England nine out of every ten situ- 
ations are disposed of on the recommendation 
of persons jiosscssed of parliamentary influence. 
This, in fac^, is here the via rcf^ia to jncfcrinent 
and staai distinction. In filling u]) the more 
conspicuous situations, the talents and acquire- 
ments of the candidates, as w'ell as their recom- 
mendations, must necessarily be taken into ac- 
count ; but in the great majority of cases parlia- 
mentary patronage is the sine tjuu non. Were 
the government more popular than it is, this re- 
sult would be still more apparent. A man of 
ability in Prussia without connections has a 
much better chance of getting on, if he devote 
himself to the ])ublic service, than in England ; 
but, at the same time, the chances of such 
a person being iulvanced arc infinitely greater 
here than in the U.iitc^’ States. In the latter, 
every thing is sacrificed to parly coik ‘derations; 
and the most splendid talents and capacity to 
render great public services would never advance 
their possessor one stej) on the ladder of piomo- 
tion if he happened to be of a different party 
from that in power at the lime, or to want party 
support. T''c reason is, that in England parlia- 
mentary influence predominates merely, whereas 
in America it is ei^ly thing; and everj^ thing 
must, ill consequence, be made subservient to 
its support. 

Officers of State, and A7ng’s Ministers, — In 
England, as in other countries the sovereigns 
early found the advantage of surrounding them- 
selves with counsellors, or rather with servants 
more submissive, and more useful for their pur- 
poses, than those great functionaries of ^tate 
whose dignity nominally entitled them to the 
chief w eight and influence in their several de- 
partments. Hence, of the ancient great offices of 
state, one only can be regarded as now subsisting 
in the full extent of its power and importance. 

Some have become altogether obsolete ; others 
are kept in commission, and their duties tlms 
divided among several persons; others confer 
little more than titular dignity. 

The great officers of state were,— 

X. The lord high steward. This officer is 
now only nominated on the occasions of a co- 


ronation, or an impeachment, in which case he 
acts as president of the House of Lords. 

% The lord high chancellor. He is en- 
trusted with the care of the king's great seal. 

If there be no chancellor, the seal is in the 
hands of an officer styled the lord keeper, or is 
put in commission. In precedency, he ranks 
next to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
above all other lords temporal and spiritual. He 
acts as speaker of the House of Lords ; he is 
always a member of the cabinet, and generally 
has great influence. Besides various other im- 
portant duties, he exercises the functions of chief 
judge of the Court of Chancery, in which capa- 
city he will be atlerwards noticed. 

3. 'i'hc lord high treasurer. For a very long 
period this office has not been filled. It is 
placed in commission, in the hands of officers 
styled lords of the treasury. The first lord of 
the treasury is usually prime minister for the 
time being. The treasury has the control of 
all matters connected with the receipt and ex- 
penditure of the public money, the appointment 
and superintendence of the boards and offices of 
customs and excise, stamps and taxes, post-office 
department, Ac. 

4. The lord president of the council (privy 
council), an office of great antiquity, revived in 
the reign of Charles 11., and which has ever ^ince 
continued. Its duties are little more than no- 
minal ; but it is attended, by5:ustom, with a seat 
in the cabinet. 

5. The lord privy seal. This officer has the 
custody of the king's privy seal, for the purpose 
of affixing it to cliarters, &c,, as the lord chan- • 
cellor has of the great seal, lie also usually 
sits in the cabinet. 

(}. The lord great chamberlain. This office 
is hereditary, and has passed in succession to 
several great families. It is at present vested iti 
females, b;“ whom the deputy chamberlain is 
appointed.* It is now merely a titular office, 
and not to be confounded with that of the lord 
chamberlain of the household. 

7. 'i'hc lord high constable was also a here- 
ditary officer, and had extensive military autho- 
rity. None has been appointed, except on 
special occasions, such as coronations, &c. , since 
the attainder and execution of Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, in 1521. 

8. The carl marshal. This dignity is heredi- 
I tary in the family of Ilow'ard, Duke of Norfolk. 

I 'I'he carl marshal has various ceremonial duties, 
and a jurisdiction extending fora certain distance 
round the king’s palace at Westminster, w'hich 
is executed by deputy. 

9. The lord high admiral. This office has 
generally, although not uniformly, been in com- 
mission since the lievolution. The commis- 
sioners are styled lords of the admiralty, and the 
first lord is usually u member of the cabinet. 
The Board of Admiralty has the control and 
direction of all matters relating to the navy of^ 
the kingdom, the naval dockyards, Ac. 

The office of secretary of state appears to have 
originated, *or rather to have first assumed a 
character of importance, in the feign of Queen 
Elizabeth. At that time, however, the secretary 
of state w'as not yet elevated to the rank of a 
member of the pri^ council, but attended its 
deliberations in an inferior capacity. The number 
of secretaries of state has varied at different 
times; but the office has continued to increase in 
importance, and at present may be said to dis- 
charge most of the higher functions of the exe- 
cutive in these kint^oms and their dependen- 
Icies. It is divided into four branches,— the 
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oIBcm of the secretary of state for the homt de- 
partmenti foreign department, colonies, and the 
secretary to the lord lieutenant of IrelanA 
Each office has two under secretaries : one 
permanent, for the discharge of the regular busi- 
ness of the office ; the other a political func- 
tionary, depending on the changes in the cabi- 
net. The home office exercises a general su- 
perintendence over the police and magistracy of 
the country, and over Uie execution of justice. 
The duties of the foreign and colonial offices 
extend to all the general business of those de- 
par^ents. The secretary of state for Ireland is 
the VeprCsentative, in parliament, of the Irish 
government, and is usually, in effect, the officer 
principally charged with its conduct. All four 
are members of the cabinet. The govern- 
ment of Scotland is, in effect, vested in the 
Lord Advocate, or principal law officer for that 
part of the kingdom. 

The secretary at war has a distinct department, 
being the ordinary channel of communication 
between the government and the military au- 
thorities. The affairs of our Ea^st Indian pos- 
sessions, so far as these are subject to the control 
of the king’s government, are transacted, ac- 
cording to the provisions of Mr. Pitt’s act of 
1784, by a board of commissioners, commonly 
termed the board of control. 

10* The board of trade and plantations is a 
committee of the privy council : it has cognizance 
of all matters relating to the commerce and na- 
vigation of the country. 

11. The post-office is under the control of 
an officer styled the postmaster-general. 

12. Executive officers of the crown, employed 
in the administration of justice, &c. Of the 
lord chancellor and the judges, more will be 
said under the bead *' Courts of Law.** In each 
county the sheriff is the principal executive 
officer. He is annually appointed by certain 
officers of the crown. His principal duty is to 
carry into effect the process of the law within 
his local jurisdiction. He is also judge of 
the county court; decides the elections of 
knights of the shire and coroners ; and performs 
various other duties. There appears to be no 
strict legal qualification for the office of sheriff; 
but, in practice, it is usual to appoint men pos- 
sessed oif considerable landed property ; and, as 
the exceptions and legitimate excuses are nu- 
merous, and the expenses are sometimes heavy, 
the appointment is felt as a burden by those on 
whom it falls. The legal duties of the sheriff 
are executed in practice by his under-sheri^ 
usually h solicitor, appointed by him. 

The custos rotulorum has tne custody of the 
rolls and records of the sessions in each county. 
This office is usually joined with the ihilitaiy 
dignity of lord lieutenant. His deputy is the 
clerk of the peace, who performs the ministerial 
business of the court of quarter sessions in his 
^lehalf. 

The coroner is chosen by the freeholders in 
the county court : the office is generally filled 
by an attorney. His chief duty consists in 
holding inquisitions in cases of sudden death, 
where the body is found; for which purpose 
he fummonsa jury of four, five, or six persons. 

Ihe justices of the peace are commissioners, 
appointed under the great seal. Their general 
duty is to keep the peace, and any two or more 
ofuiem to inquire of and determine felonies 
and misdemeanors. New commissions are al- 
ways made out on the demise of- the crown, and 
on ouier occasions when deemed advisable. The 
only legal qualification seems to be property to 


the amount of 100&* per annum ; but, in prac- 
tice, the principal gentnr of the counties, and re- 
spectable inhabitants of me towns, discharge these 
important and gratuitous functions. The powers 
of Justices of the peace are extended and defined 
by a great variety of statutes. They have sum- 
maiy jurisdiction, either singly or in their petty 
or dismct sessions, over various minor offences, 
and in some civil disputes, as between masters 
and servants respecting wages. They hold, 
four times a year (in some counties more fre- 
quently), courts of general sessions, for the trial of 
felonies and misdemeanors, and other business. 
They levy rates, and direct the application of the 
funds thus rais^ to purposes of county expen- 
diture. 

In towns having municipal corporations, the 
municipal officers were formerly ex officio magis- 
trates: but since the late act (l83.'>y, the crown 
issues commissions of the peace in such boroughs. 
JPolicc magistrates (stipendiary) are appointed in 
the metropolis under various acts of parliament, 
and may be appointed, on petition, in any 
borough. 

Constables are cither high, appointed by the 
justices of the peace for the several hundreds ; or 
pettu, inferior officers charged to keep the peace in 
each town or parish. They are chosen by the 
jury at the court leet; or, in default of such court, 
appointed by two justices of the peace. The 
police force now established in l.ondon was 
created by Sir U. Peel in 1829. It is under the 
superintendence of commissioners of police, and 
acts under the direction of the inagistmtes. 

Churchwardens, and overseers of the poor, are 
officers appointed by the inhabitants of every 
parish, meeting in vestry, under the authority of 
various statutes ; the first to superintend the pic- 
servation of the church, the latter the affairs of 
the poor. Their duties are much curtailed by 
the recent changes in the poor laws, under which 
a number of parishes are united, so as to form a 
district ; and every union has its guardians of the 
poor, —partly magistrates, who act ex officio , — 
partly chosen by the vestry for every pansh. 

13. Municipal corporations, are bodies esta- 
blished for the purposes of municipal government 
in borough towns. The limits of boroughs, to 
which their jurisdiction extends, are fixed by act 
of parliament, or by prescription. Municipal 
franchises began to be granted at an early period 
of our history, and generally to the whole body 
of townsmen in every place which obtained them. 
But in the course or centuries their charters be- 
came more narrowly interpreted, or w'cre re- 
newed, with different and more oligarchical pro- 
visions. Hence, in most ttflhs in the three king- 
doms, exclusive governing bodies were formed, 
to which the right of admission (freedom of the 
borough) W'as vested in the municipality itself; 
But of these bodies the mayor and aldermen, or 
other governing magistrates, were chosen accord- 
ing to the usage of each particylar place. The 
business of these corporations consisted in super- 
intending the administrative government, and 
preserving the peace of the town ; managing 
the corporate funds, which were often con- 
siderable ; and exercising (by properly appointed 
officers) judicial funcuons in courts both of 
criminiu and (in some instances) civil juris- 
diction. The Municipal Reform Act of 1835 ef- 
fected a most extensive change, by abolishing the 
exclusive government of the Eimlish boroughs, 
and extenmng the municipal franchise to oc- 
cupiers in general. The common council ap de- 
liberative body, the aldermen, and the mayor, are 
now chosen by open election ; the recorder, who 
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executes the judicial functions of the corpo- 
ration, and the magistrates, arc appointed by the 
crown. 

Courts of Justice, — The king, as head of the 
executive, is also the fountain of justice. He 
is, by a fiction of law, supposed to be present 
in his courts of justice by the persons of his 
judges. No court of justice can be created, 
except by the king's commission ; this, however, 
cannot be issued without the authority of par- 
liament. 

In early times it was customary for the sove- 
reigns to hear and decide cases in person ; but 
this function has been long delegated to judges, 
whose jurisdiction is regulated by certain esta- 
blished rules, which cannot be altered exemit by 
statute. In England, previously to the Revo- 
lution, judges held their situations durante Imw 
placUo^ and might be removed by the sovereign ; 
but when this is the case, as it still is in many 
countries, it would be too much to expect that 
the judges should manifest much inde^iendence 
in cases in which the crown is concerned. Sub- 
sequently to the Revolution it w'as enacted, in 
order to provide in as far as possible for the in- 
dependence of the judges, by the stat. 13 Will. 
3 . cap. 2., that the commissions of the judges 
should be made quamtUu se bene gesserini ; that 
their salaries should be ascertained and esta- 
blished ; and that they should not be removable 
except by an address from both houses of par- 
liament. Their commissions, however, continued 
to be vacated by the demise of the sovereign till 
the accession of George HI., when it was en- 
acted that the demise of the crown should no 
longer vacate the judges* commissions. 

liut, as already stated (p.463. ), the great se- 
curity for our liberties, and for the fair and im- 
partial administration of justice, depends not so 
much on the laudable precautions taken to se- 
cure the independence of the judges, and to 
prevent their being biassed in favour of the crown, 
as on the institution of juries. In the common 
law and criminal courts, juries arc the only 
judges of the facts of any case, and thew may 
also decide as to the law. So long, theremre, as 
the grand institution of jury trial is preserved, 
and as juries are fairly and impartially selected, 
we have little to fear from the weakness or cor- 
ruption of judges. It is the proud distinction 
of the English peqple, that they are self-judged 
as well as self-governed. 

Courts of justice are either general or local, 
the first of these are — l.The courts of common 
law ; 2. The courts of equity ; 3. The Court of 
Rankruptcy ; 4. The Insolvent Court; 5. The 
ecclesiastical courtS4t, 6. The courts maritime. 
To these may be added the courts of assize and 
gaol delivery, the courts of quarter and general 
ses.sions, county courts, &c., which, although 
each, strictly speaking, is limited to its own lo- 
cality, are parts of the general system, and 
sul^ect to the same general principles of law. 

Courts of Common, Law, — 1. The superior 
courts of common law are three, — ^the K. 's llench. 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer. Each consists 
of a chief justice, and five inferior or puisne 
judges — in the last court termed chief and puisne 
barons. They must be barristers of the degree 
of seijeant. Their appointment is nominally in 
the crown, but substantially, like all other ap- 
pointments, in the minister for the time being. 
Criminal jurisdiction, and a general power of 
superintendence over inferior courts, corpora- 
tions^and magistrates, throughout the kingdom, 
are reserved to the court of King's Bench: 
that of Common Pleas has the exclusive juris- 


diction in real actions, now (through the effects 
of ^rious statutes) becoming obsolete. Suits 
in matters relating to the king's revenue are 
mostly determinca in the Exchequer. With 
these exceptions, no difference now exists be- 
tween the authority of the three courts; in either 
of which ordinary civil actions may be carried 
on indiscriminately. 

From the decision of any one of the three 
courts, an appeal (by way of writ of error) lies 
to what is termed the court of Exchequer 
Chamber, — a court of appeal, formed by the 
judges of the two other courts : thus, decisions 
of Uie K. B. arc reviewed by the C. P. and 
Exchequer, and so forth. This court derives 
its name from the apartment in which it com- 
monly sits, being an appendage of the Court of 
Exchequer. 

From the court of Exchequer Chamber, a 
writ of error lies to the House of Lords, the 
highest appellate authority of the country. 

Of the inferior courts of common law, of 
general jurisdiction, those principally deserving 
of notice are — the county courts, presided over by 
the sherifi* of each county (always in practice by 
deputy), in which civil suits of small value arc 
tried ; and the courts of se.ssions, held by the magis- 
trates of the several counties, vested, by various 
statutes, with a civil jurisdiction in certain matters 
of )mblic interest (such as questions of the* set- 
tlement of paupers between parishes), and with 
a criminal jurisdiction assisted by juries. The 
nature of the courts of assize and gaol delivery will 
be best explained when describing the course of 
the administration of justice. « 

2. 'i'he courts of equity, originally established, 
as the name implies, to render substantial justice 
in cases where an injury w'ould be inflicted by 
abiding by the strict rules of law, are now divided 
inU» two : 1. The Court of Chancery, consisting of 
two subordinate courts — one presided over by the 
vice-chancellor, the other by the master of the 
rolls ; and one superior, presided over by the lord 
chancellor, which in part ailjudicates on matters 
brought before it on appeal from the other two 
divisions, and has in part an original jurisdiction. 
The chancellor is also judge of appeal in the 
last resort from the Court of Bankruptcy. 2. 
What is termed the equity side of the Court 
of Exchequer, i. e. a court presided over by a 
single baron of the exchequer, and subject like- 
wise to appeal to the lord chancellor. From a 
decree of the chancellor, appeal lies only to the 
House of Lords. 

3. The Court of Bankruptcy consists — 1. of six 
commissioners, who carry on the ordinary legal 
proceedings consequent on the state of bank- 
ruptcy in a trader in the metropolis ; 2. of a 
Court of Review (now consistingof three judges), 
which reviews their judgments, with further ap- 
peal to the chancellor. There arc also a large 
number of country commissioners, generally 
practising barristers or attorneys, who adjudicatqi 
on bankruptcies out of town. 

4. The Insolvent Court consists of three com- 
missioners, who sit in London, and also hold 
circuits in tlie country, for thi discharge of 
prisoners detained in execution for debt, on de- 
livery of their property to creditors under cer- 
tain statutes. The powers of this court are 
materially altered and extended by the late enact- 
ment abolishing arrest on mesne process. 

5. 'i'he ecclesiastical courts have jurisdiction 
in some civil causes, viz. testamentary and ma^ 
trimonial ; some that are termed mixe^ of which 
suiu for tithes are the principal ; and some 
termed purely spiritualp viz. in the correction 
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of certain offences, both of the clerg]^ and 
laity. Justice is administered in them accoAnff 
to the civil and canon law. The principal 
ecclesiastieal courts are— l. The provincial courts 
of the two archbishoprics, of which the Court of 
Arches, in that of Canterbury, is the supreme 
court of impeal ; 2. The diocesan or consistorial 
courts oi each diocese ; 3. The courts of the 
archdeacons ; 4. Peculiars fwliich indeed are 
local courts), of a small exclusive jurisdiction, 
which are very numerous. 

6. The Court of Admiralty is held before the 
lord high admiral or his deputy : it consists of 
the Instance Court, which takes cognizance of 
contracts, and injuries on the high seas ; and 
the Prize Court, which adjudicates on prizes 
taken in war. This court also professes to 
follow the civil law. 

IjOcoI courts, both of criminal and civil juris- 
diction, are extremely numerous, and governed 
by a variety of different usages. Such are the 
courts of the boroughs having municipal cor. 
porations ; manor courts ; the courts of various 
exclusive jurisdictions, such as the Marshalsea 
or Palace Court in Westminster, the Stannary 
Courts of Cornwall, &c. &c. They are all subject 
to the general jurisdiction of the King's Bench. 
Such is the lorm and constitution oT the prin- 
cipal English courts of justice. But their 
machinery will be boot understood by a very 
brief sketch of thOf^.modc in which justice is ad- 
ministered by their me.ans; which, for the sake of 
brevity, must be confined to the superior courts. 

1. If a party have a complaint of civil injury 
against another, cither in a matter of contract, 
or tori, t. civil wrong, such as trespass and 
the like, (unless for a debt below a certain 
amount, for which, by various statutes and cus- 
toms, the plaintiff may sue, if he please, before 
various local and inferior tribunals — or for cer- 
tain small trespasses cognizable by magistrates,) 
he commences a suit in one of the superior 
courts of common law. The first step in the 
action is technically termed a writ of summons. 
If the suit were for a sum certain, the plaintiff 
had formerly the rigid to arrest or hold to bml 
the defendant; but this right is now extin- 
guished, and the ordinary (or ** non-bailablc”) 
process substituted for it, except in certain pecu- 
liar coses. The writ of summons is followed by 
a statement of the cause of action, termed a de- 
claration i which the defendant answers by one or 
more pleas ; and these reciprocal allegations are 
continued (being drawn up in a technical form, 
and shown by the one party to the other) until a 
direct contradiction (technically an issue) is ar- 
rived at, cither in point of law or of fact. If 
the former, the case is argued before the court 
in which the action is commenced, and judgment 
given ; if the latter, the cause is sent to be tried 
before a jury. 

The three courts of common law hold four 
terms in the year (each of about 3 weeks’ dur- 
^ation), during which the judges of each sit 
t^cthcr. In these sittings they decide on issues 
or law ; hear applications in causes already de- 
cided by juries, to have them sent down ^ain 
for what is termed a new trial; set aside, or 
maintain, the verdicts of juries on grounds of 
law ; and pciform other business, which it is im- 
possible here to particularise. The Court of 
IC.B. also exercises at this time its appellate 
jurisdiction over inferior courts. 

To try issues of fact, juries are summoned — 
1. In London and Middlesex, four times a year, 
before eaoh of the three courts, for a certain num- 
ber of days during and after each term. A single 


judge (usually the chief) of the court in which the 
action is commenced, prcside.s at its trial by the 
juiy. 2. The remainder of England and Wales 
IS divided into seven circuits : two of these (the 
Welsh) arc travelled by a single judge each, who 
meet in the county of Chester. In the remain- 
ing five, two travel together. These circuits are 
held twice a year — spring and summer — occu- 
pying from seven to four weeks. In the course 
of them, the judges visit every county town. 
The selection of circuits is left to the choice of 
the judges. They hold several commissions, of 
which the principal arc those technically termed 
of assize, nisi prius, oyer and terminer, and ge- 
neral gaol delivery. The first of these is now 
nearly obsolete. By virtue of the two|8|iecond 
(through various fictions originating in ^cient 
usages), they hold courts at which juries are sum- 
moned to try causes, in the manner before ex- 
plained, in each county. It is evident, from the 
foregoing sketch, that the issues of fact in an 
action are not necessarily tried before a judge of 
the court in which the action was commenced ; 
but if it be sought to set aside that verdict, or 
obtain a new trial, application must be made to 
that court. 

Persons are qualified to serve on juries by the 
possession of certain species of property; chiefly 
freeholders of 10/. ]>er annum, and householders 
of a certain value. There are numerous causes 
of exemption, w'hich practically extend to all the 
higher classes of society. Jurors are sutiunoned 
by the sheriff, on a system intended to take all 
qualified persons in the county as nearly as ])os- 
sible in rotation; and twelve arc selected by 
ballot from the list of those in attendance fur the 
trial of each cause, — challenges being allowed 
under certain legal restrictions, but U> such an 
extent as to exclude all individuals who can be 
fairly supposed to be biassed in favour of cither 

K , or in a situation to hinder them from 
;ing in a conscientious verdict. Plaintiilk 
or defendants may, if so inclined, pray for 
a special jury; ]>crsons qualified to serve on 
which belong to a higher class of society. Wit- 
nesses are examined vied voce, in open court. 
On verdict given, the court pronounces judg- 
ment, with damages and costs, according to the 
principles of law applicable to each case. 

Such is the course of an action at common law; 
but if the question arising between the parties 
touch on matters of equitable jurisdiction, (w'hich, 
in technical langu^e, is said to extend to trusts, 
charities, matters oj %cconnl, fraud, accident, anil 
mistake,) in some cases the preferable, in others 
the exclusive, mode of obtaining justice, is by 
application to a court of equity. That appli- 
cation is by a suit commenc^ by bill on bijorm- 
ation : questions arising in the progress of the 
suit are determined on petition or motion. Not 
only the pleadings, as in courts of common law, 
but the examination of witnesses, are conducted 
in writing. The judgment of the court is styled 
a decree. When a doubtful question of fact 

to be triei by way of issue before a'jury in a 
common law court ; but he is not bound by its 
verdict in making his decree. 

It is a general principle in courts of law 
and equity, that all the proceedings in a cause 
(with some very trifling exceptions) may be car- 
ried on by plaintifl' or defendant in person; but 
this is very rarely done, from obvious causes. If 
not in person, the pai^ can only carry them on 
by the authorised officers of the court — viz. 
1. Attorneys, or solicitors, who are empl^^ed in 
carrying on all or most of the preliminaiy pro- 
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ceedings ; 2. Barristers, or counsel, rctHiied by 
the former to conduct the proceedings in court. 
Without entering into technical distinctions, it 
is sufficient to state that barristers (beginning 
with the lowest order) are classed as — 1. Utter^ 
or vdlhin the frar, ranking by seniority ; 2. Ser- 
jeants, a body formerly possessing the exclu- 
sive right to practise in the Court of Common 
l*leas, — now confounded, in practice, with the 
next, or third class ; 3. Counsel within the bar, 
— to which rank they are admitted by patent 
cither as king's counsel or of precedency, ena- 
bling them to take rank according to the date of 
their patent The attorney and solicitor general 
rank ^^the head of the bar. These officers are 
the cOMnsel employed by the crown in various 
contingencies, and considered as forming part of 
the administration — goi ng out of office along with 
it There are also other classes of practitioners, 
not neceamrUy barristers, viz. pleaders, em- 
ployed in drawing pleadings at common law ; and 
conveyancers, whose business-consists in drawing , 
deeds relating to property. | 

In the ecclesiastical and admiralty coilrts, the I 
pleadings are according to forms derived from 
the civil law : evidence is documentary. The 
duties of the attorney are executed by officerh 
styled proctors ; and the counsel are doctors of 
civil law, graduates of the universities. 

Criminal Process, — Crimes are divided by 
the ancient customary law of England into 
treasons, felonies, and misdemeanors: the lat- 
ter, being generally offences of inferior import- 
ance (such as breaches of the peace, riots, 
attempts to commit certain other offences, &c. ), 
arc punishable by fine or imprisonment only. 
Parties suspected of criminal acts may be appre- 
hended on the w'arrant of a justice, granted only 
on the sworn testiniony of one witness at least, 
directed to the constable or other peace officer of 
the district ; but any one may lawfully^ arrest one 
wiio has committed felony, or breach of the peace, 
in his presence. The offender is then carried 
before a justice of the peace. Unless the case 
be one of tho^c minor offences for which the jus- 
tice has }K>wer to punish on summary conviction, 
without the aid of a jury, the party charged is 
committed to gaol, or admitted to bail, according 
to the nature of the offence. He is committed 
to take his trial, in most cases, at the next en- 
suing sessions of the peace (either in boroughs 
or counties), or at the next gaol delivery, by the 
judges at the assize^ whichever may happen 
first ; but capital, and in general the most serious, 
class of offences arc tried at the assizes onW. In 
Middlesex and certain adjoining parts, offences 
arc now tried by th^ Central Criminal Court, 
which sits twelve times a year at least, and is 
usually attended by two or more judges of the 
superior courts, and the judicial authorities of 
the city of London. The prosecution is then 
carried on, in the name of the king, by indict- 
ment before the grand jury. This body, con- 
sisting of from 12 to 23 persons, (at the assizes, 
persons of rank in the county ; at ihe sessions, 
persons, of somewhat inferior station,) receives 
all indictments, and hears the evidence on the 
part of the prosecution. If the indictment 
be dismissed, it is returned to the court with 
the endevsement **no bill,” and the accused 
is free. If the evidence appear to them artnid 
fade satisfactory, the bill is said to he jouivd, 
and. the prisoner or defendant is put on his 
trial. (The grand jury is also summoned to 
find bills against parties not in custody or on 
bail ior offences for which there is no previous 
arrest, such as peijury; and these arc tried at 


the ensmng gaol dclivc|^. ) There is also, in 
certain offences, chiefly ola public nature, a mode 
of proceeding by irformalwni which supersedes 
the necessity of an indictment. 

The accused, when brought into court under 
this preliminary proces^ is arraigritd before a 
petty jury, summoned in the same manner as 
the jury in civil causes just described. If he 
plead guilty on arraignment, his plea is recorded, 
and judgment given. If he plead not guilty, 
the trial proceeds. [There are also certain pleas 
in bar, or defences to the prosecution of a tech- 
nical nature, rarely resorted to, as the accused 
by pleading them waves the trial by jury.] The 
witnesses are then heard ; and if the juxy And 
the prisoner “not guilty,” he is released; if 
“ guilty,” he is convicted, and judgment passes.' 
A judgment may be reversed for error of law, 
by the superior court; and pardon may be 
granted, cither by act of parliament, or by the 
king's letter patent under the great seal. Par- 
don, and remission of part of the sentence, is, in 
point of fact, obtained through the agency of the 
Ilomc Office, 'i'he sheriff is the officer to whom 
the execution of the sentence of the law* is in- 
trusted. 

Crimes and Punishments. — If the returns as 
to the number of criminal offences might be de- 
pended on, it might be concluded that there hod 
of late years been a great increase of crime. 
Little dependence can, ho\^vcr, be placed on 
these returns ; and by far the greater part of the 
apparent increase of crime that has taken place 
of late years is to be ascribed to the greater vigi- 
lance and efficiency of the police, and to the • 
committal of many persons for offences that were 
previously hardly thought worthy of notice. 

There has been of late years a great decrease 
ill the number of most sorts of crimes of violence. 
The detestable crime of arson, or malicious fire 
raising, has, however, considerably increased ; 
and there has also been a considerable increase 
of stabbing and maiming. Poverty and destitu- 
tion have alway.s been the great incentives to 
crime; and the measures best calculated to 
mitigate or avert the former, arc, at the same 
time, the best calculated to mitigate or avert the 
latter. It w'ould seem that the constitution 
of the police force in great towns might be 
materially improved. At present it is extremely 
well adapted for preserving order and preventing 
the committal of crimes, but it is ill-fitted for 
their discovery when committed ; and it w'ould, 
therefore, seem to be worth consideration, whe- 
ther a select police force especially devoted to 
the discovery of crime should not be added to 
the present preventive police. 

The criminal law of England might formerly, 
perhaps, have been justly characterised as san- 
guinary ; but in this respect a great change has 
been effected within these few years, and capital 
punishments are now never inflicted except for 
murder and other atrocious offences. It is,3 
indeed, believed by many, and, perhaps, not 
without good reason, that, in this respect, we 
have recently gone too far on the side of leni- 
ency. Prisons have, also, within tliesc few 
years been much improved ; and great attention 
IS now paid to the classification or prisoners, and 
to the maintenance of an efficient prison disci- 
pline. 

Among the secondary punishments, trans- 
portation has long occupied a prominent place ; 
but recently a notion has been gaining ground 
unfavourable to its efficiency ; and, perhaps, it 
will, at no very distant period, be abandoned. 
But we incline to think that the abuses by which 
3 E 
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it hM been infected might be mmoved by judi- 
dout regulations; and that it will not be easy to 
•ubstitote any punishment in its stead that will, 
on the whole, answer so well. We subjoin an 

Aooouiit of (he Number of Persons convicted for ^e 
dlflbrent Description of Odinces in England and Wales 
during each of tne Four Years ending with 1837. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Beii.fie.ll Pariehee, Churehee and CbapaU, and Popula* 
tion of the several Dioceses in 1831. 
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Church of EngUmd. The king is head and 
supreme governor of the national Church of 
England ; in which character he has the right to 
assemble, pror^ue, and dissolve all synods and 
convocations ofthe clergy; is the ultimate judge 
of appeal in ecclesiastical causes (an authority 
exercised by the lord chancellor); and has the 
nomination to bishoprics and some other eccle- 
siastical preferments. 

The clergy of the Church of England are 
divided into three degrees or orders, — bishops, 
priests, and deacons. There arc 2 archbishops 
and £4 bishops within the realm of England. 
Thev are nominated to their respective dioceses 
by the crown ; the election being by a writ of 
cong<& d'itiret or license to elect, amlressed to the 
• dean and chapter of the diocese, accompanied 
by a letter from the sovereign, directing them 
to elect a certain specified individual. By 
the canons of the church, every candidate for 
holy orders must be examined and approved 
by a bishop. The bishop has cpiscop^ juris- 
dictoi in his court in ecclesiastical matters; 
ai^lIRhe general superintendence oVer the clergy. 
An snrchbishop is the chief of the clergy in nis 
province ; has the inspection of the bishops and 
inferior clergy ; and exercises an appeliat9 juris- 
diction from the episcopal courts. 

Magnitude and Emolument of Eiskoprics^ 
The discrepifincy that prevailed in ancient tiroes 
in the size of bishoprics, though somewhat di- 
minished by the erection of new ones at the 
Reformation, has continued down to the present 
times, and the inconveniences thence resulting 
have been greatly augmented by the wonderful 
increase that has taken place since 1760 in the 
population of certain districts con^red with 
others. [A Table, giving a view of the popu- 
lation, parislies, &c. contained in each bishopric, 
as they existed on the Ist of May, 1831, is in- 
serted at top of next column. 1 

The revenues, too, as well as the territorial 
extent and pop. of .the different sees, differed 
very widely ; so much so, that while the bishop 
^f Durham had a nett revenue of from 1 8,000?. 
to 20,000/. a year, the revenue of the sec of 
Llandaif did not exceed from 900/. to l,aO0L a 
year I and the{e were other instances in which 
the ^sciwpancy was not much less striking. 
This difference was partly owing to cirtum- 
stances connected with the original establish- 
ment of the various sees, and partly to the pro- 
perty attached to some ’having, from various 
causes, become in the course of time much more 
valuable than that attached to others. 

But, however the inequalities referred to may 
have origiuated, it has long been felt that a new 
arrangement of the bishoprics, both as respects 
their territorial magnitude and their revesmes, 
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would be highly de-sirable ; and such an arrange- 
ment is now in course of being effected. Com- 
missioners appointed in 1834 recommended that 
two new bishoprics — those of Manchester and 
Uipon — should be formed in the principal 
manufacturing districts, chiefly out of deduc- 
tions made from the territories included in 
the dioceses <if York and Chester. Th^ fur- 
ther recommended that the bishopric of Bris- 
tol should be united with that or Gloucester, 
and that the bishopric of Sodor and Man 
should be suppressed ; and that various changes 
should be made in the distribution of the ter- 
ritories of the other bishoprips. These re- 
commendations have since been confirmed in 
all their essential particulars, and arc now in 
course of being carried into effect, liipon was 
formed into a bishopric in 1836; the sees of 
Gloucester and Bristol have been united ; and 
Manchester will be constituted a bishopric so 
soon as the avoidance of the existing sees en- 
ables that to be done without adding to the total 
number of bishoprics. 

The nett revenue of the different sees, as re- 
turned to the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical 
Inquiry, at an average of the three years ending 
witn 1831, amounted to 160,292/. a year, distrf 
buted as follows : — 


Archhp. of Cantnhury 
York 

Blfhop of 8t. Awph 


- 19.182 
12.629 
• 6.301 

- 4,464 

Bath and Well* 5.946 
Briitol - - 2.351 

Carlisle - • 8.213 

Chaster • - 3,261 

Chichester - 4,229 

fit. lISTld^ • 1.897 

Durham * • 19,066 

Ely . - H.IM 

Exeter - - 2.713 

Gloucester - 2,2S8 


Bishop of Hereted 


8.516 

Xirbfidd anil 1 , 
Covmtiy - J 
Lincoln - - 4.542 

London • - 13.929 

■■ - 5.395 

- 2,648 

• 3,103 

• 1.459 

, - 3.939 

Winchsster • 11,151 
Woroaster - 6.M9 
HodorandMan 2.555 

Supposing this sum of 160,000/. were equally 
divided, it would give 5,9254 a year to each see. 
But it is right that the revenues of the arch- 
bishops should exceed those of the bishops ; and 
there may be good grounds for making dis- 
tinctions in the revenue of the latter, thot^h not 
to the present extent. The commissioners, 
therefore, suggested, that, saving thq, rights of 
the rUien) present incumbents, the revenue of 
the .bishop of Durham should be reduced to 
about 8,0004 a year, — which recommendation 
has since been carried into effect; and that such 
deductions should be made from the revenues of 
the secs of Ely, Winchester, Worcest^ and 
London, as should yield, with the surplus dc* 
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rivable from the see of Durham and the sup- 
pressed bishoprics, a fund of about 28,000/L a 
year, which would be sufficient for the endow- 
ment of the two new bishoprics, and for aug- 
menting the revenues of such of the old bishop- 
rics as are inadet^^uate for the proper supTOrt of 
the episcopal dignity. The revenue of the bishop 
of Ripon IS fixed at 4,000/. a year, and that of 
Manchester is to be the same. The revenues of 
most of the other sees are cither already raised 
or are to be raised to about that level. 

Every diocese has a chapter, consisting of a 
dean and a certain numbCT of canons and pre- 
bendaries. The chapter is often styled the council 
of tint bishop ; but it exercises, in point of fact, no 
sort of interference with the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, or with the general superintending autho - 
rity of the bishop. The chief duty of its members 
consists in maintaining the constant celebration of 
divine service in the cathedral church. Deaneries 
are in the gift of the crown ; some by the form of 
election by the chapter (as in the case of bishops), 
others by the king^s letters patent. The canons 
are variously appointed, — by the crown, by Uie 
bishop, or by election among themselves. Be- 
sides the chapters in cathedral churches, there are 
also chapters in a few others, which are styled 
collegiate churches. 

Archdeacons are church officers, appointed (in 
most cases) by the bishops, for their assistance in 
various matters connected with the superintend- 
ence of the diocese. 

Parsons are the incumbents of parish churches. 
They must be priests ; and derive their title by 
presentation, induction, and institution. They 
are tenned rectors or vicars ; — the former being 
such as are entitled to the whole tithes of 
the parish ; the latter, only to a certain nortion. 
The number of parochial benefices in England 
and Wales amounts to above 10,5(X). Of mesc, 
the advowsovt or right of presentation, to about 
one half is in the hands of private owners; the 
remainder belong to the crown (of which the 
patronage is exercised, as to the livings of inferior 
value, by the chancellor), to archbishops and 
bishops, ecclesiastical corporations, universities, 
&c. 'I'he residence of incumbents in their 
benefices, and the restriction of the right to hold 
more than one benefice, have been the objects of 
a variety of regulations both in canons and sta- 
tutes. Incumbents may be deprived either by 
sentence in the ecclesiastical courts for particular 
offences, or in pursuance of certain penid statutes. 
Curates are likewise priests, licen!««d by the bishop 
of the diocese, and nominated to serve cures. 
Stipendii^ curates are such as are appointed by 
rectors, either to supply their place in case of 
non-residence, or to 'assist them ; whose salary 
is regulated by statute, or episcopal authority. 
Perpetual curates are appointed to churches in 
which there is neither rector nor vicar ; or to cha- 
pels of ease, parochial chapeli^ and free chapels, 
that is district churches in large parishes. 

The order of deacon, in the constitution of 
the English church, serves merely as a necessary 
preliminary to that of priest. By the canons of 
the church, no bishop can admit any one to holy 
orders ** who is not of his own diocese, except he 
be eit^r of the universities of this realm, or ex- 
c^t he bring letters dimissory from the bishop 
ofwhose diocese he is.'* But, in practice, it is 
not usual for any bishop to admit to hoW orders 
any one who has not taken the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, or its equivalent, at t^e university of 
Oxf(^ or Cambridge. Exceptions are made 
in favour of the new university of Durham for 
•tudents of the North of Englan^ of the college 


of Iiorapetcr for Welshmen, &c., and, in some 
cases, or Trinity College, Dublin. 

The canons of the Church of England were 
made by the archbishop and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury convened in convocation 
in 1603, and ratified by James 1. They have 
not been established by act of parliament, and 
consequently are binding on the elergj only. 

The convocations of the clergy haiC originally, 
the exclusive right of imposing taxes on that 
body, as well as of deliberating and making canons 
for the government of the church. They were 
summoned by the king ; and consisted, in each 
province, of the archbishop, bishops, and deans, 
and a certain number of representatives, (styled 
proctors) from the chapters and parochial clergy. 
They are still formally summoned at the com- 
mencement of every parliament ; but have not 
been assembled since the reign of queen Anne. 

The revenues of the church are derived partly 
from land, and partly from tithes. The latter 
formed the original endowment of every parochial 
church. But a very large proportion of them 
fell gradually into the hands of ecclesiastical 
corporations; and a part of these again, at the 
diss>olution of monasteries, into the hands of pri- 
vate individuals. Out of the 10,500 benefices, 
more than 3,000 have had their “ great" tithes, 
or those of corn, wool, &c., appropriated ar im- 
propriated ; in most of thei^ instances, however, 
the “ small tithes,” as they arc termed, or those 
of fruit, milk, pigs, and such like articles, are 
reserved for the maintenance of the church. 
Nearly a third part of the land of England and 
Wales is wholly tithe-free, owing to exemptioni 
enjoyed in former times by religious houses. 
Tithe is now, by an act passed in 1837, under 
a course of commutation for an invariable corn 
rent, to be converted into money, at the prices of 
the day. 

The Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Inquiry 
have given the following details with respect to 
the incomes of the clergy : — 

** From the returns or our inquiries, arranged 
and digested in the tabular statements beiorc 
mentioned, it appears that the total amount of 
the gross annual revenues of the several archi- 
episcopal and episcopal sees in England and 
Wales, is 181,631/. ; affording an average of 
6,727/. ; and the total amount of the nett annual 
revenues of the same is 160,292/. ; affording an 
averse of 5,936/. 

** The total amount of the gross annual re- 
venues of the several cathedral and collegiate 
churches in England and Wales is 284,241/., and 
the total amount of the nett annual revenues of 
the same is 208,289/. 

The total amount of the gross annual sepa- 
rate revenues of the several dignitaries and other 
spiritual persons, members of the cathedral and 
collegiate churches in England and Wales, is 
75,854/.; and the total amount of the nett a^ 
nuol separate revenues of the same is 66,465h 

** The total number of benefices, with and 
without cure of souls, the incumbents whereof 
have made returns of our inquiries, omitting 
those which are permanently or accustomably 
annexed to superior preferments, and which are 
included in the statements respecting those pre- 
ferments, is 10,540. The total amount or the 
gross annual revenues of these benefices is 
3,197,225/., giving an average income of 303/.; 
and the total amount of the nett annual revenues 
of the same is 3,004,721/., giving an average in- 
come of 285/. 

*< The total number of benefices, with and 
without cure of souls, in England and Wales, 
3 £ 2 
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including those not returned to ua^ but exclusive 
of those annexed to other preferments (about 24 
in number), is 10,718; the total gross income of 
which, calculated upon the average of those re* 
turned, will be 8,251,159/., and the total nett in- 
come thereof will be 3,055,451/. 

“ The total number of curates returned to us 
as employed by resident incumbents, is 1,006, 
whose annual stipends or payments in money 
amount to 87,0751., affording an average of 86/. 
Those employed by non-resident incumbents 
are 4,224 ; the amount of their stipends 337,620/., 
and the average 79/. : and the average of the 
whole of the curates' stipends is 81/.” 

But there are good grounds for thinking that 
these returns arc very decidedly under the mark. 
They were made by the clergy ; and it is natural 
to presume tliat, speaking generally, they should 
have been disposed rather to underrate the 
amount of their incomes. This, indeed, is fully 
established by the claims the clergy have set up 
in cases relating to the commutaUon of tithes : 
these have, in most instances, very decidedly ex- 
ceeded what might have been inferred from the 
returns alluded to above. 

Although the Church <}f England be still 
recognised as the national establishment, the 
exclusive privileges formerly enjoyed by its 
members, and, indeed, all legal distinctions be- 
tween different classes of sul^ects on account of 
religious opinion, have, hy a scries of changes, 
been nearly abolished, j'he chief remaining 
rights, privileges, and liabilities, which connect 
the church with the state, are nearly as follows : — 
* 1. The headship of the king: as a necessary 
consequence of which, the sovereign must 
himself be a member of the national church. 
This headship, all persons taking certain offices 
arc required to recognise, by the oaths of ab- 
juration and supremacy, for which a»dccIaration 
IS substituted in the case of Roman Catholics. 
Roman Catholics arc also specidcally excluded 
from the office of chancellor, and a few other 
high dignities. 

8. The form of public prayer and administra- 
tion of the rites of tne church, its articles of belief, 
and various points in its discipline, originally 
settled by convocation, are established by the 
authority of parliament. 

3. The archbishops and bishops sit and vote in 
the House of I.ords. 

4. Although the free enjoyment of their dif- 
ferent forms of worship be now guaranteed to all 
Christian dissenters, and that of others (as Jews) 
tacitly tolerated, there arc still some legislative 
provisions respecting them, by which the superi- 
ority of the established church is recognised. Thus, 
Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops are 
foibidden to assume the titular dignities of their 
respective dioceses ; public functionaries are for- 
bidden to attend dissenti^ places of worship 
with the insignia of their office, Ac. 

5. The clergy of the Church of England have 
long acted as officers of the civil power, in the 
character of registrars of births, marriages,v and 
deaths ; but tha late act, by establishing a new 
system of registration, has materially altered 
their position in this respect, and their exclusive 
authority is now taken away. 

A great deal of discussion has taken place at 
diilbrent periods with rcsiiect to the right of 
parliament to interfere with the property and 
revenues enjoyed by the church. It is now, 
indeed, pretty generally admitted, that parlia- 
ment is entitled to alter the dUtrihuiion of the 
cburch revenue; but it is contended by many 
that it has no right to take away any portion of 
•uch revenue, and that it would be sacrilege to 


[ apply any part of it to any purpose other than 
the support of the church 1 But a pretension 
of this sort is totally inadmissible. Whether it 
would be wise and proper to make any such di- 
version is a matter dependent on circumstances, 
and to be judged of at the time ; but certainly 
there is no principle or right of any kind to 
hinder parliament, should it be so disposed, from 
dealing with church property as it would deal with 
any thing else. An established church is neither 
purl nor {mrcel of religion : it is a mere human 
institution, with functionaries appointed and 
paid by the state; ana should parliament be ho- 
nestly impressed with the conviction that the 
great interests of religion and morality will be 
better promoted by diverting a purtion of the 
church property to other purposes, it is not en- 
titled merely, but it is its bounden duty so to di- 
vert it. The rights of existing incumbents ought, 
of course, to be ]^rotcctcd ; but provided this be 
done, parliament is quite os much entitled to re- 
model the church, and dispose of its property, ns 
it is to remodel the army or the navy, or to* dis- 
band a regiment,* or pay off a line of battle ship. 

Dissenters from the Church of England are 
now, after more than a century of struggles, 
placed entirely on an equal footing with its 
members in respect of ]K>litieal rights and pri- 
vileges. 'I'he dissenters consist principally of— 
1. The liuman Catholics, who have increased, 
chiedy through the immigration of Irish labour- 
ers, from 60,000 to 500,000 or f>00,0(X) since the ac- 
cession of George III. 2. The members of what 
are commonly culled the three denominations, — 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists : of these, 
the first, since the period of the civil wars, when 
for a short time they had political power and 
the revenues of the church in their hands, have 
rapidly diminished. Many of their churches 
have become Unitarian. The Independents 
or Congregationalists arc so termed from assert- 
ing, as their fundamental principle, the inr/e- 
pendcnce of each separate congregation. Tliey 
are numerous, and, unlike the Presbyterians, 
have, for the mo.st part, retained the funda- 
mental doctrines professed by the great ma- 
jority of Christians. The Baptists are divided 
into general (or Arminian) and particular (*)r 
Calvmistic. ) These three bodies do not anpear 
to advance fn numerical strength. 3. Or the 
Methodists, there are likewise two principal di- 
visions. The Weslcyans, the most powerful and 
I important, whose origin was about a century 
I ^o, now number about a million of irembers. 
Their dissent from'the church is less complete 
than that of other sects. The Calvinistic Me- 
thodists are chiefly established in Wales. 4. The 
Quakers are more remarkable for the singularity 
of their tenets and observances (although their 
strictness in the latter appears to be on the de- 
cline), than for their numbers. 5. Jews arc nut 
numerous in England; but are supposed to have 
augmented considerably of late years, and to 
amount at present to 20,000 or 25,000. 

The following table of the number of congre- 
gations belonging to the more important bodies 
of dissenters rrom the Church of England was 
framed in 1836, and is supposed to be nearly 
accurate : 

Roman Catholics - -416 

Presbyterians - - 197 

Independents - - 1,840 

Bim&ts - - - 1,801 

^vinUtic Methodists - 427 

Wesleyan Methodists - - 2JB18 

Other Methodists • -• ^ 

Quakers - - • 896 ^ 

For details as to the military force, navy, 
revenue, Ac. , ofthe kingdom, see ant^, p. 464, Ac. 
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Puhlic Education, In England no system of 
public instruction has been established by au- 
thority of the Icnslature. Schools have, how- 
ever, been estaldished in most parishes, and 
very large sums have been left by private in- 
dividuals for the purpose of supplying gra- 
tuitous instruction. Almost all the grammar 
schools in the kingdom owe their origin to this 
source; and there i-s perhaps^ no_ country in 
which so great an amount of property has been 
appropriated for the education of youth. Un- 
luckily, however, these bequests have not been 
subjected to any controlling authority, so that they 
have not unfrequently been embezzled and di- 
verted to other purposes than those for which 
they w'ere originally destined. Still, however, 
the amount of property applicable to educational 
purposes in England is very large ; but it is made 
of comparatively little avail by the conditions 
which regulate its application, and which vary 
according to the rules laid down by the founders. 
It is not easy, indeed, to say in how far it would 
be prudent tor the legislature to interfere with the 
regulations as to bequests or endowments ; but it 
is inconsistent alike with principle and common 
sense, that the application of ]iroperty left to 
promote the education and well-being of the 
community, should be made to depend, in all 
time to come, on the conditions in wills dictated 
in a less enlightened age, or by capricious and 
uninstructed, though benevolent, individuals. 
I'he public interest should, in all cases, be the 
paramount consideration ; and the conditions in 
wills and testaments should be respected in so 
far only as they are consistent with its advance- 
ment. 

It is believed that, at this moment, the incomes 
of the estates and other property left for edu- 
cational pur])oses, w’ould amount, if properly 
managed, to about 4(X),(XX)/. a year. Hut it is 
well known that the management of such pro- 
perly is far from edicient ; and the utility of the 
funds that are realised is, as stated above, greatly 
impaired b} the conditions and restrictions under 
which they are apiilied. It were, therefore, much 
to be wished, that something were done to obviate 
the abuses in this important department of the 
])ublic economy, and to administer the funds left 
for the advancement of education, so as to render 
them productive of the greatest amount of na- 
tional advantage. 

'I'he grammar and endowed schools appear to 
have been principally intended for the use of the 
upper and middle classes, especially the latter ; 
and it was not till a comparatively recent period 
that any vigorous effort was made to supply the 
lower classes with education, or to bring this 
most important instrument of civilisation and 
advancement within the command of the chil- 
dren of the poor. But during the present century 
a great many schools have been foundL>d, having 
this object in view. * These consist principally of 
w'hat are called National, British and Foreign, 
and Sunday schools. The first, under the control 
of the National Society, arc conducted on the 
system recommended by l)r. 'iBcll of Madras, and 
use the catechism of the church of England, with 
which they are closely connected. 1 he schools 
of the British and Foreign Society arc not con- 
nected with any religious sect, but are open to 
all pupils of whatever creed. Sunday Schools, 
so called from their being taught on the Sunday 
evenings, sometimes belong to one sect and 
somdtimes to another, and somethnes, though 
morq|farely, to none. 

The estimates that have been framed of the 
number of children at school are but little to be 


depended on ; and though the numbers were 
accurate, the want of any proper classification of 
the pupils, according to the objects of study, 
renders thetn of little or no value. Perhaps, at 
an average of England and Wales, from one 
tenth to one eleventh part of the pop. may he 
attending schools and seminaries of one kind 
imd anoAer. We believe, however, that, speak- 
ing generally, this education is of a very inferior 
description ; and that, in point of quality, it is 
decidedly below the standard of Prussia, Hol- 
land, and some other countries. It is to the 
freedom of our institutions, and the scope given 
to talent and enterprise to elevate ^eir pos- 
sessor in the scale of wealth and distinction, 
and not to our educational systems, that the pro- 
gress made by Englishmen, and the triumphs 
they have achieved in all departments of in- 
dustry, science, and literature, are to be as- 
cribed. 

The superior grammar schools, and the two 
great universities of Oxford and Cambridge,^ 
are especially appropriated to the education of 
the higher classes. We have given some ac- 
count of them under the articles Cambuioge, 
Eton, Oxfouu, &c. The London University is 
merely a board authorised to examine indivi- 
duals educated at certain specified places, and 
to grant degrees to qualified parties. ^ 

yJ compulsory jprouision for the svjiport of the 
piHtr has long existed in Eflgland. It grew out 
of the impotent attempts made in the reigns of 
Henry Vi II., Edward VI., and the earlier part 
of that of Elizabeth, to suppress mendicancy, and 
at the same time to provide for the poor by vo-* 
luntary contributions. At length, the earlier 
statutes on the subject were consolidated, and 
the principle of compulsoiy^ provision carried to 
the fullest extent by the iWious statute of the 

Eliz. c. 2., which enacted, that all maimed 
and im])otent persons should be provided for at 
the ex])ense of their respective parishes, and that 
employment should be found for the unemployed 
able-bodied poor. From this remote period, the 
law of England has regm'ded every parish in the 
light of a family, the richer members of which 
were bound to provide for those who, through 
inability, misfortune, or want of work, could 
not provide for themselves. This, also, is the 
principle embodied in the law of Scotland w'ith 
respect to the poor; and provided the means for 
carrying it into effect be so contrived that indi- 
gence and suffering may be relieved, without at 
the same time encouraging 'indolence and vice, 
the system would seem to be quite unexception- 
able. l*racticall^ , however, this has been found 
to be a problem of exceedingly difficult solution, 
and not a few have concluded that, however ad- 
ministered, all systematic attempts to relieve the 
poor are necessarily, in the end, productive of 
increased want and misery. 

The poor, no doubt, are naturally anxious th^ 
the compulsory provision for their siippoft shoiila 
be raised to the highest limit, and that their ne- 
cessities should not only be relieved, but that 
they should be able, without molestation, to eat 
the bread of idleness. But wherever the assess- 
ment and administration of the provision for 
their support is left to the care of those on 
whom the burden of its payment really falls, this 
tendency to abuse is not long in being effectually 
provided against; and the sustaining and bene- 
ficial influence of the system alone remains. The 
complicated code of laws respecting settlements, 
and the establishment of workhouses, owes its 
origin to this principle — to the wish of the 
legislature jtf) relieve the poor, and, at the same 
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tim€^ to prorent the obuM of the xetes; and 
there !■ unquestioiiable evidence to show, that, 
from the establishment of the system in 1603, 
down to about 1730^ the devices in question 
were efibetual for their object ; and that while 
poverty was relieved, no encouragement was 
given to sloth, or to early and Improvident 
unions. But soon after this period various in- 
novations were made on the old law, which 
broke down most of the securities against the 
abuse of the rates ; and, in 1795, the pernicious I 
principle was adopted of mixing together wages 
and poor-rates, and of eking out what was supposed 
to be a deficiency in tlie former by payments I 
from the latter! In consequence of this sub- 
version of the principle on which the poor rates 
had been previously administered, they began 
rapidly to increase, and threatened to swallow 
up the whole, or, at least, a very large part of the 
surplus produce of the land. Various devices 
were resorted to, in the view of checking the 
evil ; but, unaccountable as it may appear, not 
one of them had for its object to revert to those 
practices and mode of aoministering the law, 
which the experience of more than 250 years had 
shown were fully cfiTeetual for the prevention of 
abuse. At length the Poor Law Amendment Act 
was passed in 1834, which introduced a totally 
new system for the administration of the poor 
laws. Under this act the country has been di- 
vided into unions Bf more or rewer parishes, 
according to circumstances, the administra- 
tion of ful matters relating to the poor in these i 
unions being intrusted to a board of guardians 
'elected by the rate payers : But these guardians 
are themselves controlled by, and, in fact, are 
merely tlie executive officers of a central l^ard 
of three commissioners established in London, 
who have power to issue rules and regulations ns 
to the management of the poor, which all guar- 
dian^ and other inferior officers, are bound to 
obey. 'The central board is assisted by deputy 
commissioners, who attend at meetings of guar- 
dians, explain the law, and adjudicate or report 
u^n extraordinary cases, and see that the rules 
laid down by the central board arc complied 
with. We have elsewhere stated our cminion as 
to the policy and probable operation of this new 
system. (See Wealth of Nations, M*Culloch*s ed. 

1 vol. 8vo. note xxii. ) The whole that can be 
said in its favour is, that the poor rates have been 
materially reduced since its introduction; but 
we incline to think that the reduction would 
have been about as great, had the system for the 
regulation of the coiimulsory provision that pre- 
vailed in the reign of George II. been revived, 
with a few alterations ; while many pernicious 
consequences, inseparable from the existing sys- 
tem, would have been avoided. 

We subjoin a table of the sums expended for 
the relief and maintenance of the poor of Eng- 
land and Wales at different periods since 1748, 
u'ith an*%stimate of the pop. at these periods 


Ymn. 

Sunm espended 
on Poor. 

Popnlatlon. 

irssfiwiriTao 

1776. I77ri 

17HS. 17S4, 1786 

1801 

1K13 

ISVl 

1831 

'iSS 

£. 

68»,971 

1,630.800 

8,(MM.«39 

4.017.871 

6,r.ri6.ioo 

S.969.849 

6.708.8HS 

5.6S6.418 

4.406.907 

SjOnOfiOO 

IJOfOOfiOO 

8.0(KVKI0 

8.879/;00 

10.160/100 

ii.978/)no 

18397.000 

14J50/NI0 

15377/WO 


IStblic uimusemerUs. — There are few ways, 
probably, in which national character and habits 
arc diiqilayed more truthfully than in popular! 
sports and amusements; and though none of 


these be in any way associated amongst us with 
civil or religious polity, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, and some modem Catholic ^nations, 
they are still of sufficient importance to justify 
and require a short notice. Field sports com- 
rised almost the whole pastimes indulged in 
uring the early period of our history : they 
were materially modified by the game laws iiw 
troduced at the Norman periot^ and which have 
descended down to our own times. Many ge- 
nerations have passed since the chase was mi- 
micry of noble war ; but so far as danger aqfl 
excitement are concerned, fox-hunting and 
steeple chases may be considered as excellent 
substitutes for the chase of the wolf and the 
boar. Archery ranked amongst the most po- 
pular and important of the old Ei^lish sports, 
and constituted the peculiar boast or the ancient 
yeomanry : but we must refer the reader to the 
ballads, that form so peculiar and valuable a 
TOition of our earlier literature, for the most 
faithful and striking illustrations of this and 
other matters connected with the habits and 
manners of the commonalty. By their means 
the fame of the outlaw, Rubin Hood, has already 
outlived that of many a legitimate hero, and 
bids fair to outlive that of many more. The 
wild boar was an object of the chase down to 
the Stuarts, and deer may, in a limited sense, 
be still considered as such. The fox, hare, 
and otter are at present the only wild animals 
that can in a general sense be said to perpe- 
tuate the chase. Fox-hunting may, in fact, 
be said to be iq an especial manner the out- 
door sport of the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land at the present day; and it is not to be 
denied, that it is highly exciting, manly, and 
invigorating. Coursing and falconry were simrts 
restricted to those of gentle blood; the latter 
has long been obsolete, in any popular sense, 
though, like archery, it is indulged in by a few 
individuals. Partridge and grouse shooting 
are universally popular amongst the country 
gentlemen ; and fishing is also extensively prac- 
tised. Amongst the lower classes wrestling is 
one of the most popular of the out-door sports : 
it is followed principally in the northern and 
western cos., but the modes arc essentially dis- 
tinct, that of the former more nearly resembling 
the fashion of the ancient athlets. Quarter 
staff and boxing must also be considered as pe- 
culiarly Engli^i in their character: luckily, 
prize-fighting appears of late years to have got 
quite out of fashion, and the same maf be said of 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting, once so general, 
with other sports of a like brutalising character. 
Horse races are of comparatively modern origin, 
and have attained to the acme of popularity with 
ail classes, from the highest to the lowest. The 
races at Epsom, Doncaster, Ascot, &c., attract 
vast crowds of visiters; and nowhere is there to 
be seen such a display of magnificence, num- 
bers, good humour, and love of enjoyment, as 
maybe witnessed at these meetings. Cricket 
grounds and bowling greens maintain their po- 
pularity amongst the more respectable classes, 
as those for dutUc playing do amongst the lower. 
Boat-racing may be noticed as a popular amuse- 
ment that seems to be gaining ground ; and the 
regattas, or boat-matches, that are now annuidly 
got up in several sea-port towns, are very well 
attenaed. The holyday fair or wake comprises 
most of the various amusements in vogue, and is 
usually anndal : some of the more ancient of 
these appear to have had a religious origin, ^ers 
had business, wholly or partly, in view : as po- 
pular festivals, they are all fast degenerating, 
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and bid fair to disqipoar altogether, at no very 
distant period. In-doors, billiards have replaced 
the ancient shuffle-board, and card^ thou^ still 
pretty general, are rapidly giving way to music 
and conversation: many minor cuRtoms, once 
universal favourites, might be named, that have 
wholly disappeared, and though the holly and the 
mistletoe are still seen in the majority of houses 
at Christmas, few other of the older customs or 
sports can be said to survive, in any state of 
vigour : even blindman*s buff, and hunt the 
slipper, are now but rarely practised, and never 
in genteel society. Dancing keeps its ground, 
changing its character according to the chan^ 
of fashion. The mutations that have occurred in 
dramatic representations from the time when they 
were associated with the festivals of religion, and 
chiefly limited to scriptural subjects, down to 
the allegorical masques of B. Jonson, which 
Milton's Comu» shows lingered on to a later 
period, form a wide field for investigation. The 
C'hristmas mumming (that may still, perhaps, be 
witnessed in some remote corners, improving 
the stories of St. George and the Dragon, or 
Fair Rosamond,) seems a lineal descendant of 
the old mysteries; the mountebank and his 
merry Andrew, and Punch and Joan, appear to 
have made their final exit from the scene. It 
would require far more space than can be af- 
forded, to mark the various changes in what has 
been called the legitimate drama, whose master- 
pieces were produced in the earlier part of its 
career during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
The two great London theatres of Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane have lost the greater part 
of their predominating influence, for which two 
very sufficient causes may he assigned: they 
have ceased, owing to the greater lateness of the 
dinner hour, to be the resort of fashion, whose 
influence in England is all but omnipotent; and 
they are monopolies which, in the long run, al- 
ays have a deteriorating influence over litera- 
ture as well as industry. 

In so far as the metropolis may be considered 
an index to the community at large, music would 
seem to be rapidly advancing in popular fa- 
vour ; nor can it escape notice, that the means 
taken to popularise sculpture and painting are 
fast neutralising the propensities which natu- 
rally resulted from want of perception and sym- 
pathy with works of art. The results of all this 
are sufficiently obvious, in the more tranouil and 
refined tone that pervades most places or public 
resoi^ and in the greater taste for country ex- 
cursions, reading, &c. Gin-drinking is still, no 
doubt, very widely difihsed; but, as already 
stated, there has been in this, as in most other 
respects, a material improvement within the 
present century. 'J'he influence of gas in mak- 
ing our streets almost as brilliant by night as by 
day, has powerfully contributed to repress crimes 
and disorders. 

The English Language^ the use of which is 
now universal in all parts of the country, is 
principally of Anglo-Saxon origin. The Gothic 
or Bclgic occupants of the lower and more fer- 
tile parts of the country, at the epoch of the 
Roman invasion, and the Saxons by whom the 
country was overrun subsequently to the with- 
drawal of the Romans, were congenerous races ; 
so that the language of the latter easHy be- 
came that of the people generally. {Statistics of 
British Empire^ i. 396.) After the conquest of the 
kingdom by William Duke of Normandy, the 
Nomfflm language became that of the cou^ the 
nobility, and the courts of law; but the influx of 
Norman settlers was too inconsiderable to have 


any material influence over the language of the 
bulk of the people, which continued to be essen- 
tially Saxon. In the course of time, the pre- 
judices of the English monarchs of the Norman 
line in favour of meir continental dominions and 
subjects, lost much of their influence, and being 
bred in England, they began to become familiar 
with, and use the language of, their English 
subjects. In 1216, Heniy 111. issued a writ 
in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Not long after, 
English was substituted instead of French, in 
t«ua voce proceedings in the courtsoflaw; and 
though written proceedings in courts were carried 
on for a considerable period lon^r in a barba* 
rouK jargon, half French and half English, the 
latter was ordered by statute, in the reign of 
Edward III., to be thenceforth exclusively used 
in the courts. It is curious, however, that, not- 
withstanding this enactment, the statutes conti- 
nued to be promulgated in French down to the 
reign of Richard 111. 

During all this period the Anglo Saxon was 
gradually acouiring the distinctive characters of 
the English languaro. A great many French 
(and consequently Latin) words, through our 
long- continued connection with France, succes- 
sively found their way into the language; and it 
also was enriched by words derived from the 
Greek and other tongues. Wycliffe and GeoffVey 
Chaucer, who flourished i^ tlic 14th century, 
may be reganled the one as the father of 
English prose, and the other of English poetry. 
During the 15th century, the language advanced 
but little ; but previously to the close of the 16th 
century, it had, in a great measure, attained to* 
the form and standard which it now exhibits. 
During the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, manv 
additional French, and some Italian and l^anish 
w'ords were introduced. Still, however, of about 
38, (XX) w'ords, which, excluding the preterites and 
participles of verbs, the English language is 
supposed to comprise, about 23,000 are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin ; and the remainder Latin, Greek, 
French, Ac., in different but uncertain propor- 
tions. 

It is foreign to our subject to enter into any 
details as to the works that have been written in 
English. Suffice it to say, that there is no de- 
partment of literature, philosophy, or science, in 
which English writers have not attained to high, 
and in not a few instances, to unrivalled excel- 
lence. For a lengthened period, our philoso- 
phical and political literature has hod much 
more of a practicatthan of a theoretical or spe- 
culative character; and the taste for metaphysical 
inquiry has almost entirely disappeared. Within 
the last few years the great object has been to 
difibse literature, and to secure the sufihigcs of a 
wide, rather than of a select circle of readers. The 
influence of this change on the character of our 
literature, and the taste of the public, cannot yet 
be fairly appreciated; perhaps the former wilb 
gain in clearness and lose in depth ; and it is 
not impossible that a lower standard may be 
formed of philosophical and literary eminence. 

Condition of the People. — W% have already 
made some statements illustrative of the im- 
proved condition of the great bulk of the 
people in the present times, as compared with 
their condition at more remote periods (an/^, 
p.457. ). Speaking generally, all classes are now 
incomparably better fed, better lodged, and better 
clothed, than at any former epoch in our history. 
The increase in the consumption of butchers’ 
meat since 1770 has been more than double 
as compared with the increase of the popu- 
lation ; and the increase in the consumption of 
3£ 4 
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tea, sugar, coflbe, &c., since the same period, 
has been auite unprecedented. In fact, the 
poorest individuals are now in the^ daily enjoy- 
ment of many descriptions of luxuries that were, 
no further back than the 17th century, unattain- 
able even by the richest lords. Tea and sugar 
are now become necessaries of life ; every cot- 
tage is well furnished with glass windows ; and 
maids of all work arc now quite os well and neatly 
dressed as the duchesses that figured at the court 
of Queen Anne. 

It is not, however, to be denied, that, notwith- 
standing this signal Increase of prosperity, con- 
siderable distress exists among certain classes — 
especially among the hand-loom weavers and 
the agricultural tourers in a few districts. The 
depressed conaition of the former is no doubt 
owing to the extensive introduction of ijower- 
looms, and the facility with which their business 
may be learned; and that of the latter to the 
abuse of the poor laws, and thb too great multi- 
plication of cottages. Ilut, provided nothing 
occur to check our progress in manufactures, 
the hand-loom weavers will gradually be ab- 
sorbed into other businesses, and their employ- 
ment and distress will cease to be heard of ; and 
the judicious administration of the poor law's 
will, at no distant period, get rid of whatever dis- 
tress may exist in certain agricultural districts. 
The continued importation of crowrds of immi- 
grants from Ireland is an evil lc>>s easily dealt 
with, and which certainly has a very injurious 
inltuence over the pop. of England. Kut this 
may also be expected to diminish ; so that, pro- 
vided traiH{uillity, good order, and that perfect 
security essential to all great undertakings, be 
maintained at home, the fair presumption is, tliat 
the prosperity of the country will go on increas- 
ing for a very long period, and that England 
wik indefinitely maintain the proud distinction 
of being the richest, most industrious, and happy 
of European nations. 

Historical Sketch. — After all the discus- 
sions which have taken place respecting the his- 
tory and character of those native tribes which oc- 
cupied Britain at the period when the Romans 
first reached its shores, thus much only appears to 
have been determined With any degree of pro- 
bability, that they belonged partly to that great 
family of the human race called the Celtic, and 
partly to another great family called the Gothic. 
I'o the former belonged the C^mry, or inha- 
bitants of Wales, and of the Western, and, per- 
haps, also, the Northern couiftics : to the latter, 
or Goths, belonged the Belgie, who, having emi- 
grated from the Continent, occupied the eastern, 
lower, and most fertile portion of the country. 

The visit of Julius Ceesar to Britain occurred 
55 years before Christ. From that time it 
remained unmolested by the Homans for nearly 
90 years. In a. n. 45, Aulus Plautius, despatched 
«%y the emperor Claudius, began its conquest, 
which, in the space of about 40 years, was com- 
pleted, with the exception of the northern part 
of Scotland, into which the Romans scarcely 
penetrated. • 

The Romans inijroduced, to a great extent, 
their arts and civilisation into this remote 
province. Thirty-three large towns, and many 
military stations, were connected together by 
magnificent roads, constructed by the labour 
of the Roman soldiers and provincials. It is 
probable that, between these several centres of 
.bivilisation, much of the country remained in 
,„4hat state of forest in which the Romans had 
.found it. Still the population of Roman Bri- 
tain must have been large, and its progress 


in refinement considerable, for two centu- 
ries after the conauest. . After that time, tlie 
declining power or Rome yielded to the fierce 
attacks or the northern tribes of the island, 
and Britain became, to a certain extent, inde- 
pendent of the empire, but only to suffer the 
more from these fierce assailants. 

Of the history of the long period which elapsed 
between the retirement of the Roman armies 
from our island, and its conquest by the Saxons, 
we possess no memorials sufficiently authentic (u 
form a connected narrative. It appears probable 
that the hereditary chiefs of the ancient British 
tribes, who had lost their authority during the pe- 
riod of colonial govermnent, resumed it to a cer- 
tain extent ; that in the larger towns, the clerical 
order, together with a council of magistrates and 
citizens, exercised almost republican authority. 
The exact aera of separation from the empire of 
Rt>me cannot be fixed; it seems to have been 
effected a. d. 409, when the letters of the em- 
peror llonorius commanded the. cities of Britain 
“ provide for their own defence.” About 
40 years later, we find no distinct trace of muni- 
cipal government left; the country under the 

f overnment of a nuiiiber of ])etty chieftains or 
ings, and overrun even to the extreme south by 
the incursions of the Caledonian tribes. At this 
period (a. u. 449), llengist and Horsa, Saxon 
leaders, ranging the coast of the British Channel 
with three of their piratical vessels, were invited 
by Gwrtheyrn (Vortigern), a British prince of 
Kent, to serve again.st these northern invaders. 
Rive thousand auxiliaries soon arrived ; quarrels 
arose between the Britons and their guests ; and 
(a. n. 457) the latter conquered Kent for them- 
selves. Much are the outlines of the ancient 
story recorded by Gildas. In our critical tunes 
some have contended, that the names of the 
leaders (both signifying ahorse) prove that those 
personages are themselves as fabulous as the 
well-known tale with which they are connected, 
of the marriage and dowry of the beautiful Row'- 
ena, the defeat of llie Saxons, their return, and 
the treacherous seizure of Vortigern; all of 
wliich are mentioned only by later British 
writers. 

The conquest of the greater part of Britain by 
the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, occupied a sjiace 
of about 130 years, from the landing of llengist. 
Five British states, Strath- Clyde, Cumbria, North 
and South Wales, and Cornwall, maintained their 
existence for a somewhat longer time. Three 
Saxon kingdoms (Sussex, Wessex, Essex), one 
Jutish (Kent), four Anglian (Bernicia, Heira, 
East Anglia, Mercia), were formed in this 
period. 

The Anglo-Saxons were a people divided into 
various castes. The kings, or ealdcrmen, reigned 
by a sort of hereditary right, without any strict 
adherence to the laws of succession, but all 
claimed descent from the original race of Odin. 
The nobility, “ carls,” “ earlcundincn,” or ** thane- 
born,” were a class apart, like those of conti- 
nental countries at the present day. The third 
class was that of the ** ceorls,” or ignoble ; 
placed in a state of dependence on the nobility, 
yet freemen according to the law. I'hcir rank, as 
compared with that oftlie nobles, was estimated by 
the different value of tlieir compurgatory oaths, 
in giving evidence, and of their lives and persons, 
according to the “ weregild,” or legal compensa- 
tion for blood ; namely, one sixth. Every free- 
man was presumptively attached to some “ lord,” 
and designated as his ** man.” A class these 
“earls,” possessed of landed property, yet not 
“ lords,” seems to have occupied, like the equites 
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of the Romans, a sort of intermediate rank be- hand: the intervals between their incursions^ 
tween the patricians and plebeians, under the instead of being employed by the Anglo-Saxon 
various titles of sithcundmen, lesser thanes, &c. princes and people in forming powerful coiti- 
Thcy seem to have had the privilege, denied to binations for defence, were spent in civil wars ; 
the ccorl, of choosing their own lords. Theceorls, and the weaker party habitually called ujwn 
ou the other hand, were bonde,*' attached to this powerful foreign enemy for support. The 
the glebe ; and might be the subjects of gift or reign of the great Alfred, the most brilliant in 
bequest along with it, not as slaves, but as ap- the Saxon annals, took place towards the middle 
purtenant to the property. They took no part of this age (871 — 901). Under his successors 
in the political government of the realm. Lastly, (Athelstan and Edmund) the Saxon sway was 
the theowes, or serfs, were slaves in the full extended, both by the repulse of thp Danes, and 
imiwrtofthe word. by the subjugation of the Britons of Cumbria 

The territorial division of England, under the and Devonshire. But the Danes again suc- 
Anglo- Saxons, into counties, hundreds, and tyth- ceeded in overrunning almost the whole of Eng- 
ings, is of very great antiquity, and formed the land; and became, in fact, not only the chieftains, 
basis of their civil institutions. The earl, the but the progenitors of a large proportion of the 
hundreder, and the tything-man, presided re- population of the country N. of the Humber, 
spectively over these divisions. Each of these and of the coast between that river and the Wash 
ofKcers held a court of justice, which was at- (the ancient Danelagc). At length, under 
tended by the landed proprietors, and by the Sweyne and Canute ( a. n. 1017), the Danes be- 
well-known custom of “ frank-pledgc," the su- came masters of the kingdom, which, however, 
perior or noble was rendered responsible for the they only held for 94 years, or till 1041, ^ hen the 
acts of his inferior or man ; and the vicinage, col- crown devolved on an Anglo-Saxon prince, £d- 
lectively, for those of its members. The witena- ward, sumamed the Confessor. Six powerful 
gemote, or assembly of the wise men, seems to earls, Danes and Englishmen, divided the country 
have been, in its original nature, rather a high between them, under his authority, which, during 
court of justice, for the redress of complaints by the greater part of his reign, was little more than 
or against the great men of the realm, than a le- nominal. At his death, Harold, one of these 
gislative assembly. The earls, aldermen, and chieftains, disregarding both the claims oft Ed- 
higher ])relates, attended it ; and it is probable, ward’s natural successors, agd those of William 
though uncertain, that the burghs sent deputies to duke of Normandy, his kinsman, to whom he 
it. ’I'ogether with the king, it constituted the had bequeathed the crown, seized it by force, 
sovereign power of the empire ; tlie Saxon kings William, having determined to vindicate his 
usually ]iroinulgated their laws, as enacted by pretensions Iw force of arras, invaded England^ 
themselves, with the advice of their “witan;^’ with a powerful army; and having defeated and 
and the succession to the crow'n was fixed by killed llarold in the decisive battle of Hastings, 
their determination. The conversion of the An- on the 14th of October, 1066, succeeded to the 
glo- Saxons lo Christianity was cotmnenced by throne. 

AiigustiiM> and his companions, missionaries dc- The Norman conquest is the great lera to 
S])atched by Gregory VII. in the beginning of which reference is ordinarily made as the begin- 
tbe seventh century, and proceeded with great ningof a new order of things in English nis- 
mpulify to ccMiiplction. Although the religion tory. The immediate change, however, con- 
ot Christ had been introduced for five centuries sisted chiefly in the division of the lands of the 
at least into the country among the Britons, it kingdom into 60,000 knights’ fees or estates, 
had sunk so completely into decay in the revo- among the followers of ttie coiujiieror, as feudal 
lution which followed the fall of the Roman lords. Feudality existed among the Saxons as 
empire, that from the reconversion of the island well as the Normans. But the tie which con- 
iiiuler its Saxon masters, we date our episcopal nected the inferior with the superior was more 
succession, and the foundation of our religious one of personal service, and less strictly terri- 
establishmcnts. toiial in its nature ; nor were the peculiar inci- 

'I'he first appearance of supremacy among the dents of military tenure, as understood in Franco 
miinerous chieftains of the Anglo-Saxons occurs and Germany, known among the Anglo-Saxons, 
in the instance of Elia, king of Sussex, who hav- Soon after the ('onquest, the greater part of 
iiig, in consequence of a great victory, obtained a the territory of En^and became in fact, as 
temporary authority over llic Britons, assumed well as by the gift: of the sovereign, the property 
the title of Bretwaida (ruler of the Britons), of the Norman knights. But a Targe proportion 
about A. 1). 491. During the long period of the still undoubtedly remained in the hands of Saxon 
Saxon conquest, several independent states were and Danish thanes, who either kept possession of 
founded, of which the iiriucipal and best known the lands in defiance or evasion of the royal grants, 
arc Wessex, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Deira, East or by composition with the Normans to whom 
Anglia, Northumberland; and hence has arisen they had been assigned. The class immediately 
the well-known term of heptarchy ; which, under the nobles, — the fieemcn or ceorls of the* 
however, is substantially erroneous, inasmuch as Anglo-Saxon period (if the villanU bordaHit and 
at no particular point of time did these seven cotarii of Domesday Book be rightly consi- 
states exist independently of each other. Seve- dered as representing that class\ appears to 
ral princes, w'ho by connection or conquest ob- have comprised the great bulk of the popula- 
lained a superior power to the rest, assumed in tion : the servi, or slaves, mentioned in that rc- 
.siiccession the title of Bretwaida, which even- cord, amount only to about an eighth part of 
tiially (A. D. 830) was held by Egbert, king of the former class. Eighty -two boroughs are 
Wessex, commonly regarded as the first king of named ; and, allowing for those parts of Eng- 
Enaland. land of which the survey is not the 

The accession of Egbert to this dignity was number was probably about 100. These boroughs 
cotemporary with the first invasion of the Danes, appear to have been small, ill-fortified places. 
For a century and a half from that time, their inhabited by a population partly governed by 
inroa4swerccontinually repeated. All substantial municipal customs, and partly under the pro- 
progress in civilisation was effectually arrested tection of the king, or of some neighbouring 
by Uiis terrible evil. The Danes were always at noble or prelate, from whom, in after times, they 
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generally puiehased their fianchiiea. The po* relisted the demands of the church, and, by the 
pulation of Eimland, at the end of the reign of Constitutions of Clarendon (1164), abrogated 
William' the Conqueror, has been estimated at many privileges which it had previously enjoyed, 
about 2,000,000 : and considering that the whole under pretence of restoring ancient laws. But 
northern part lay almost waste, and that many the opposition and martyrcmm of Bccket turned 
towns, m^ors, Ac. are mentioned as havina lost the scale against the royal authority. Henry 
half their inhabitants since the time of Edward wasfprced to recede from his demands. The 
the Confessor, through the calamities attending quarrel of investitures was again renewed in the 
the invasion, it has been supposed that the pop. reim of John ; and that prince, pressed by the 
under that prince fell little short of 3,000,000 ; difficulties of his position, not only yielded the 
though we incline to think that this is consider* point, but owned the feudal superiority of the 
ably beyond the mark. It may, however, be infer- see of Rome. But the power of that church 
red from other facts, that England, in that early seemed suddenly to decay, after attaining the 
time, was almost wholly reclaimed and cultivat^ full recognition of her rights : in the long reign 
since nearly all the villages and hamlets with of Henry III. the junsdiction of the royal 
which its surface is so thickly strewn seem to courts was silently extended over ecclesiastics, 
derive their origin from^he Saxon age. and the prise of so protracted a struggle was 

From the Norman coBouest to the accession partially yielded with little resistance, 
of Edward I. ( 1066 to 1272^ the principal circum- William 1. and his immediate successors 

stances which fix the attention of the reader of sessed no continental dominions except Nor- 
ISritish history are — the disputes between the mandy, for which they owed fealtv to the crown 
Norman and Flantaecnet kings and their barons, of France. But the house of l^lantagenet, to 
together with the &velopement of the feudal which llenij II. belonged, were masters of the 
system ; the quarrel between the sover^ns and provinces or Anjou, Toiiraine, and Maine ; to 
the church ; and the foreign relations of England, which that king added Guienne and Poictou by 
arising out of the Fren^ provinces held by its marriage, and Brittany by conquest ; so that 
kings os feudal lords. As, according to the above a third ^art of France was under the im- 
jirinciplcs of the feudal law, every superior lord mediate jurisdiction and sovereignty of the kings 
had a court, consisting of all those who held of England. Henry was succeeded by his eldest 
land immediately oj[ him, so the king’s tenants son, Richard, surnamed, for his bravery, Cesur de 
in chief formed the highest court or common Lion. After greatly distinguishing himself, and 
council of the realm. It consisted, conse- adding to the glory of the English arms by his 
(]uently, not only of the greater barons, but of exploits in Palestine, he was arrested and im- 
such inferior ones as were under no superior prisoned at Vienna, on his way home, and did 
' lord, but held directly of the king. But the not recover his freedom till he had agreed to 
former naturally acquired a preponderating pay an enormous ransom. He soon a^r died 
share in it. Backed by the people, they con- from the effbets of a wound he received in an 
tended with their sovereign for the rights which attack on a castle near Limoges, 
were finally established by Magna Charta, Richard having no* issue, was succeeded, in 
in 121 A The greater part of this celebrated 1199, by his brother John, surnamed Lackland, 
instrument is directed against the abuses of whose reign is one of the most inglorious in the 
the king’s power as feudal lord : but it esta- English annals. During its continuance, Philip 
blished the two great principles, that no one Augustus, king of France, an able and politic 
should undergo the consequences of a crimi- prince, re-united to the French crown almost all 
nal act, unless by the judgment of his peers, those possessions in France that had been under 
from which, through a variety of changes, the feudal sovereignty of the kings of England, 
adapted to the necessities of particular times. But this loss was in some measure countervailed 
we derive our ■ modern trial by jury ; and by the conquest of Ireland, commenced in 1 1 72,, 
that no “scutage” (originally a pecuniary by tlie Norman chieftains of Henry II. The 
contribution assessed in neu of military ser- subjugation of that island was not, however, 
vice) should be levied, except by consent of completely accomplished till about 4 centuries 
the great council of the realm. This pro- after. 

vision, framed on behalf of the king’s tenants in But the reign of John was chiefly remarkable 
chief only, has become the basis of the popular for the concession of the Great Charter {Magna 
right of taxation by representatives. Continued C%arta), signed at Runnymedc in 1215. In the 
disputes respecting the extent of these privileges, following reign, under Henry HI., the Com- 
and the pride of the nobility, led to the barons’ mons, as already stated, were expressly sum- 
war in the reign of Henry III. , in which Simon moned as constituent mems. of parliament. The 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, for a time foundations of the constitution were in this way 
governed the kingdom, and convened, as already laid; and means prepared for that gradual 
stated, the first meeting of the great council, or reduction of the realm under a more regular 
parliament,” to whiw representatives of the form of government, which was in great measure 
commons distinctly appear to have been sum- effected during the long reign of Edward 1.(1272 
moned (1265); though it is probable that they to 1307), one of the ablest and most successful 
attendea previously. princes who ever sat on the throne of England. 

The two great points on which the clergy and Under him, the great council of the realm as- 
the crown were at issue, from the reign of Wil- suroed a form resembling that of the modern par- 
liam' Rufus to of Henry III., were those liament, by the separation of the greater barons, 
of investitures, and of the jurisdiction ov^ from whom our modern peerage is derived, 
ecclesiastics. The first, in point of fact, involved from the great body of the tenants in chief; 
the question, whether tiie temporalities annexed the former being personally summoned to par- 
to the bilker offices of the church (bishoprics liament, the latter ceasing to be summoned at 
and abbeys) should be in the gift of the crown all, and beingpresent only through their repre- 
or the pope; the second, whether clergymen, sentatives. These, however, continued for a 
in cHmiiud proceedings, should be subject to lengthened period to yield a reluctant attenCance, 
the ro^ courts ortheuown. Stephen conceded and seldom interfered in public ofihirs, except to 
the point of investituie; but Henry II. strongly vote or refuse the supplies demanded by the 
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sovereign The commons and lords appear to 
have sat in separate bodies, at least occasionally, 
as early as this reign. The power of the great 
barons, at the expense of the lesser, was matenally 
increased in consequence of the statute termed 
donu,'* which tended to create perpetuities 
in feudal estates ; while, on the other hand, the 
statute '^qtda prevented the owners 

from increasing tne number of their vassals by 
subinfeudation. . The combined operation of the 
two tended to throw the land more extensively 
into large demesnes, and to diminish the number 
of the small feudal chieftains, retainers of the 
higher nobles. With the church Edward was 
generally at peace, though in hiS reign con- 
siderable steps were made towards the repression 
of its temporal usurpations, by the subordination 
of the ecclesiastical to the royal tribunals, and by 
laws of mortmain. In its foreign relations, the 
reign of Edward was eminently glorious, un- 
justifiable as many of his acts must be esteemed. 
Tie subdued Wales ; interfered with dignity in 
the affairs of the Continent; and, taking part in 
the disputes respecting the succession to the 
throne of Scotland, nearly subjugated that 
country, on the borders of which he died, while 
ciigage<l in the active prosecution of hostilities 
against it. 

‘ His son Edward II. lost, in a few unfortunate 
<*ainpaigns, the footing which his father had 
gained in Scotland; the croipn of which was 
triumphantly worn by Robert Rruce, the con- 
queror of Bannockburn (1312). The rest of 
Edward’s reign was occupied by a lengthened 
struggle in support of his favourites against the 
barons and his queen. In the end, he was de- 
throned, in 1327, by the prelates and nobles, who 
assumed the power of a parliament, and perished 
miserably in Berkeley Castle, shortly after his 
sun Edward 111. had been raised to the throne, 
at the age of fourteen. 

'Fhc reign of this great prince^ is chiefly 
celebrated on account of his wars in France, 
which he conducted with so much valour and 
hnlliant though only temporary success. The 
right which he asserted to the crown of France 
w'iis derived through his mother Isabella, who 
stood nearest in the line of succession, but was 
herself excluded by the Salic law from its in- 
heritance. It was maintained in favour of the 
claim of Edward, that a title derived through a 
female, though herself incapable of r^ning, is 
valid. The nation, as in the wars of Edward I. 
against Scotland, was carried away by the ex- 
citement of foreign conquest, and for a long 
time aided its sovereign with subsidies, talla^s, 
and loans, prodigally lavished in support ornis 
pretensions. These wars lasted, with few inter- 
ruptions, from 1337 to 1374 : but, notwithstattd- 
,ing the great victories of Cressy (1346) tind 
PoictiersX 1 364), the capture of a king of France, 
and the desolation of the greater part of t^t 
kingdom, Edward retained at their termination 
only Bordeaux, Bavonne, Calais, and an insig- 
nificant district of Gascony. 

It was during these wars, and in the court of 
Edvrard, that the spirit of chivalry attained ita 
highest point of exaltation. Although this 
characteristic of that brilliant sra was but of a 
temporary nature in itself (for the knights of 
Edward’s court left no successors), yet it had 
very important results in modelling and refining 
the taste and character of the higher orders. 
Meanwhile the mass of the people was under- 
going flfetill more important change, under the 
influence of different causes. The wars with 
France, for the first time since the battle of 


Hestiim thoroughly awakened the spirit or 
English nationality. The distinction between 
Norman and Saxon was thenceforth merged in 
the character of Englishman. The languime 
rose cotemporaneously with the nation ; mr 
though the change of speech from Saxon to 
EngBsh was a very slow process (extending, 
at least, from the reign of Henry II. to th^ 
of Edward HI.), the written dialect may be 
said to have passed at once from barbarism to 
a high degree of perfection in the poems of 
Chaucer, whose career began in this reign ; 
a point from which it recced, rather than ad- 
vanced, for a century afterwards. The royal pre- 
rogative declined during the latter part of this 
rei^, owing chiefly to the necessities of the 
king, whose great expenditure rendered him 
dependent on his parliaments, which, for the 
first time, were now directed by statute to be 
summoned annually. The lowest class, on the 
other hand, greatly rose ih importance. 

The great pestilence that raged in England in 
1349, is supposed to have cut off a half, or more, 
of the inhabitants. The services of those that 
survived having, in consequence, become more 
valuable, they demanded and received higher 
wages. This rise was, however, regarded as a 
grievous hardship : and the king, with the advice 
of <*his prelates, nobles and learned men,” issued 
an edict, b 3 r which all labourers were, under se- 
vere penalties ordered to woitc at their old oc- 
cupation for the same wages that they received 
before the pestilence ! But ** the servants, having 
no regard to the said ordinance, but" to the^ 
ease and singular covetize,” refused to serve 
unless for higher wages than it allowed. In con- 
sequence of this resistance, the famous statute of 
the 21st Edward III. c. 1.,' commonly called the 
statute of labourers, was passed. It enacts that 
every able-bodied person under 60 years of age, 
not having sufficient to live on, being required, 
shall be bound to serve him that doth require 
him, or else shall be committed to gaol till he 
finds surety to serve. If a servant or workman 
depart from service before the time agreed on, 
he shall be imprisoned ; and if any artificer take 
more wages than were wont to be paid, he shall 
be committed to gaol. But the increase of wages 
having originated in natural causes could not be 
checked by such enactments. Their inefficacy 
did no^ however, lead to the adoption of a policy 
more consistent with justice or common sense. 
On the contrary, fresh efforts were made to give 
effect to the statute of labourers ; and to prevent 
its being defeated by the peasantry taking refuge 
in towns or emigrating to a distant part of the 
country, it was enacted by the 34th Edward 111., 
that if any labourer or servant flee to any town, 
the chief officer shall deliver him up ; and if they 
depart for another country, they shall he burned 
in the forehead with the letter F ! The injustice 
done to the labourers by these oppressive statutes 
was the more glaring, as Edward, to obtain funds 
to prosecute his schemes of conquest in France, 
had had recourse to the disgraceful expedient of 
enfeebling the standard of the coiiu Not only, 
therefore, did the regulations as to wages, so far at 
least as they were euiectual, deprive the common 
people of that increased payment to which they 
were entitled from the diminution of their num- 
bers, but they also hindered them from being com- 
pensated for the fraud practised on the com. It 
was attempted, indeed, to obviate the effects of the 
diminution of the latter by fixing the prices of 
most articles ; but this was only to bolster up one 
absurdity by another, and it is not possible that such 
limitations could have any material influence. 
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Notwithstandinff the degradation and ignorance 
of the mass or the people, the oppressions to 
which they were subject^ made them at length, 
rise en nuuse against their oppressors. ^ long 
indeed as Edward I II. ''lived, the public tran- 
quillity was preserved, and^ the villeins and la.- 
bourers submitted to the injustice of which they 
were the victims. 13ut the increase of towns 
and manufactures, during the lengthened reign 
of this monarch, having materially increased the 
number of frCe labourers, a new spirit began to 
actuate the peasantry, who, contrasting their 
serviie condition with the condition of the citi- 
zens, became sensible of their inferiority, and 
more alive to the oppressions they sufibred. An 
attempt to enforce the provisions of the statute 
of labourers, in the reign of Richard II., was 
the ground work of the mmous rebellion headed 
by Wat Tyler, llie demands made by the pea- 
santry show the grievances under which they 
laboured. They required the abolition of sla- 
very, freedom of commerce in market- towns 
without tolls or imposts, and a 'fixed rent on 
lands, instead of the services due by villenagc. 
^i'he rebellion, after having attained to a formi- 
dabie magnitude, was suppressed with much 
bloodshed. But though re-established, the ser- 
vitude of the peasantry was relaxed, and the 
cla&s of free labourers became gradually more 
numerous. , 

How far this national movement was aided 
by the religious excitement which began at the 
same time to prevail, has been much debated. 
About IS^O, Wycliffc began his attacks upon the 
' mendicant friars, and upon many abuses of the 
church as it then existed. He was supported in 
the royal council by Edward's third son, John of 
Gaunt, and by some of the principal nobility, 
through jealousy of the prelate.s ; but his chief 
reliance for the propagation of his tenets was 
on the people, among whom he distributed the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; and despatched 
the disciples, called his “poor priests,” who 
appealed to their homely sense in their own 
idiom, and by arguments suited to their capa- 
cities. He died in 1£184 : his followers ^vere soon 
distinguished by the title of heretics; and the 
increasing prevalence of their opinions was 
fully testified in 14(X), by the enactment of the 
statute “ de h^tico comburendo,'* the comincncc- 
ment of a long series of persecutions directed 
against them. 

Richard II. was dethroned in 1399 by Henry 
of Bolingbroke, his cousin, and murdered shortly 
afterwards. The usurping monarch, Henry I V. , 
was chiefly occu pied, duri ng his reign, wi th domes- 
tic troubles, which w^ere with difficulty overcome 
by his great abilities; but it is remarkable for 
two important events in the devclopement of the 
constitution, though not much noticed at the 
time — the flxing, by statute, of the parliamentary 
I right of election for counties in all freeholders, 
afterwards restrained, under Henry VI., to thoK 
who were worth 40». per annum ; — and the re- 
tognitioii of the two houses as bodies possessing 
distinct privileges, not to be interfered with by 
each other. 

Henry V., son of Henry IV., renewed the 
claims of his ancestor to the crown of France, 
and gained the great victory of Agiiicourt, jni415, 
which laid most of that kingdom at his mercy. 
But this success was pnMuctive of no real 
advantage. France, indeed, was reduced to a 
state of great distress, but England participated 
largely ui the mischiefs she inflicted on her 
neighbour. The draughts of men and money 
requited for the reinforcement and maintenance 


of the armies in France, and the licence given 
to all sorts of disorders at home, by the absence 
of the sovereign, could not fail of having a most 
mischievous influence. A statute of the 9th of 
Henry V. recite^ that ** whereas at the making 
of the act of the 14th of Edward III. (1340; 
there were sufficient of proper men in each 
county to execute every i^ce ; but that owing 
to pestilence and wars, there are not now (1421 ) 
a sufficiency of responsible persons to act as she- 
riffk, coroners, and escheators.** The laurels, as 
Mr. Barrington has justly observed, which were 
gained by Henry V. are well known ; but it is 
not so well known that he has left us, in the 
above statute, irrefragable proof that they were 
not obtained, but at the dearest price — the im- 
poverishment and depopulation qt the country. 

The success of the hVcnch arms under the 
celebrated Joan of Arc and Count Dunois, 
during the minority of Henry VI., at lengtli put 
a period to the attempts of the English to con- 
quer France. Unfortunately, however, the tran- 
quillity they enjewed subsequently to the ter- 
mination of the French wars, was but of short 
duration; as England soon after became the 
theatre of civil war. 

Henry IV. was the son of John of Gaunt, 
third son of Edvi'ard III. The title which 
he set up against Richard 11. was derived 
through his mother, great-granddaughter of 
Edward, Earl of Aiancaster, whom a popular tra- 
dition represented as the eldest son of Henry II 1., 
and excluded from the succession on account 
of deformity. On the other hand, the Duke 
of Clarence, second son of Edward 111., had 
also female descendants. Richard, Duke of 
York, through one of these, acquired a title 
clearly preferable to that of the descendants of 
Henry jV., if their apocryphal claim through 
the Earl of Lancaster were rejected. The ])arti- 
sans of the house of Lancaster assumed (it is 
said) the red rose for their symbol; those of 
York, the white. The parties attached to the 
rival factions were pretty equally balanced, and 
for nearly 40 years, with the exception of a 
few short intervals, one half the nation may 
be said to have turned its arms gainst the 
other. Richard, Duke of Y'ork, fdl in tiie 
field, leaving his claims to Edward IV., wlio, 
after various changes of fortune, dethroned 
Henry VI. in 1461. His son, Edward V., a 
minor, is believed, though, perhaps, without 
sufficient grounds, to have been munlcred in the 
Tow'er, after a reign of 13 days, by his uncle, 
the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 111. 
This able but sanguinary prince lost his crown 
and his life in the decisive battle of Bosworth 
Field, gained in 148.5, by Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Rithmond. This event put a period to the civil 
war#; the victor uniting in his person the titie of 
l^ancaster through his mother, Margaret Beau- 
fort, and that of York acquired through his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 

The reign of Henry Vll. is one of the most 
important in the history of the country. This 
politic and able prince completely destroyed the 
power and influence of the feudal aristocracy. 
From a very remote period, the great lords had 
been accustomed to maintain vast numbers of 
servants and retainers, partly for the purpose of 
displayinj^ their grandeur, and partly as the 
means or security and of attack. The retainers 
generally lived on the estates of their masters, 
who supplied them with badges and liveries, and 
with provisions while in service. Thesc^ersons 
were not only ready upon all occasions, when 
called upon, to support the cause*of their lords. 
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to execute their orders, and to give evidence for 
them in courts of law, but, trusting to their in- 
fluence to screen them from justice, they scru- 
pled not, whenever an opportunity ofihred, to 
attack those they considered as their roaster’s 
enemies ! The predatory habits acomred in such 
a mode of life could not be easily laid aside; 
and when dismissed from service, or not em- 
ployed by their masters, they generally supported 
themselves by theft and robbery. Many statutes 
had been passed for repressing so enormous an 
abuse, but without any perceptible effect; and 
during the civil wars the evil attained to a fright- 
ful excess. No provision being made for dis- 
banded soldiers or retainers, it was not unusual 
to expose liveries for sale, and the competition 
for them amongst idle and disorderly persons 
was such that they occasionally brought consi- 
derable sums. Henry Vll. determined to abate 
this nuisance; and his sagacity and firmness, 
and the circumstances under which he w^ 
placed, enabled him to succeed. Many of the 
principal nobles had perished in the struggles 
terminated by the battle of Bosworth ; and their 
])ower had been impaired by repeated confisca- 
tions, and by the extraordinary expenses they had 
had to sustain. I'hey were, therefore, but ill- 
fitted to defend their privileges against so able 
and powerful a prince as Henry, who perceived 
and made use of his advantage. The laws against 
giving badges and liveries, and employing re- 
tainers, were renewed and enforced with a ri- 
gour that none could expect to elude. At the 
same time, too, that the barons were compelled 
to lay aside their feudal pomp, and to dismiss 
their vas'sals, the improved and more luxurious 
habits that began to be difUiscd throughout the 
nation disposed them to receive money pay- 
ments, instead of personal services, from their 
tenants and dependants ; and the lower ranks 
of people being thus, as it were, abandoned by 
their feudal superiors, were obliged, instead of 
trusting to them for support and protection, to 
resort to some species of industry, and to re- 
spect those laws they could no longer trample 
^upon with impunity, 'i'hu change that was thus 
effected was of the greatest importance, and had 
the most decisive and beneficial influence on 
all ranks and orders. Had the practice of main- 
taining crowds of retainers continued, order and 
tranquillity could never have been established. 

'fhe power of the great lords was undennined 
by another law, which, though less felt at the 
time, has been hardly less important perhaps in 
its conseiiuences than any other passed in the 
reign of llenry Vll. Inis was the legitima- 
tion of the practice, introduced in the reign of 
Edward IV., of breaking entails by a fine and 
recovery. ** By means of this law,” says Hume, 
“joined to the beginning luxury and refinement 
or the age, the great fortunes of the barons were 
gradually dissipated, and the property of the 
commons increased in England. It is probable 
that Henry foresaw and intended this conse- 
quence; because the constant scheme of his 
})olicy consisted in dejircssing the great, and ex- 
alting the churchmen, lawyers, and men of mean 
families, who were more dependent on himself.” 
But, however this may be, the depression of 
the higher classes having taken place before the 
increasing influence of the Commons, formed a 
suMcient counterpoise to the power of the crown, 
Henry Vll. was long previously to his death 
the most powerful of the English monarchs ; and 
left tqihis son, Henry Vll I., a power which was 
but feeblv, if at a4, controlled by the popular 
branch of the legislature. 


The great event for which that king’s reign is 
memorable, prepari>d by many causes, was Jminc- 
diately broimht about by his passions. Unable 
to procure from the see of Rome a consent to 
his divorce from bis wife, Catherine of Aragon, 
llenry involved the kingdom in a rupture with 
the pope, and assumed the title of ** Head of the 
Church. ” During a century of occasional perse- 
cution, the Lollards, or sectaries of Wycliffe, had 
continued to exist, probably in considerable num- 
bers. I'hus the Reformation, when first it broke 
out in Germany and Switxerland, found in Eng- 
land ready adherents among the lower classes ; 
while the more learned part of the clergy, con- 
nected by various ties with the continental re- 
formers, readily embraced it; and finally, the 
c^uarrel of the king with Rome drew over the 
timid and subservient, while the powerful were 
gratified with the plunder of abbeys and other ec- 
clesiastical establishments. Not that Henry 
himself embraced the peculiar doctrines of the 
Reformation; on the contrary, during great ]mrt 
of his reign, belief in them was occasionally 
punished as a crime : but by assuming the head- 
ship of the church, and rejecting ^1 spiritual 
domination, he made ready the way for the 
transition of the nation from Popery to Pro- 
testantism. At the commencement of his reign 
Henry was popular ; but his passions were ,vi^ 
lent, and being little restrained in their indul- 
gence, he degenerated into flh impetuous, san- 
guinary, worthless tyrant. 

His only son, Edward VI., succeeded in 1547, 
at the age of 9 years. Being educated in the 
care of divines 'strongly attached to Protes- • 
tantism, the Reformation, in his reign, tended 
towards the extreme side ; and had it been 
prolonged. It is probable that the Church 
of England would have approximated much 
more, both in doctrine and discipline, to that 
established at a later period by (Jalvin and his 
disciples, than it eventually did. lie died, 
however, in 1553; and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to place Lady Jane Grey, heiress to the 
house of Suffolk, on the throne, the Princess 
Mary, eldest daughter of Henry VIII., and a 
bigoted Catholic, was proclaimed without oppo- 
sinon. She immediately restored .the Roman 
Catholic religion, and her reign was distinguished 
by a fierce persecution of iTotcstants, of whom 
more than 200 suffered at the stake. She married 
Philip II., king of Sj^in, but happily died with- 
out issue, in 1558. During her reign, in 1547, 
Calais, the last possession of the English in 
France, was taken by the Duke of Guise. 

On the death of Mary, her half sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. 
by the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, succeeded to 
the tiirone. Attached, originally, to the doc- 
trines of Protestantism, this able princess was, 
nevertheless, disinclined towards the more vio- 
lent reformers, who had possessed so much 
influence in the reign of her brother Edward ; ^ 
and, resuming the headship of the church, 
she succeeded in creating an establishment, 
dependent rather on the stat^ for support 
than exercising a control over it. The Roman 
Catholics, on their part, did not find it necessary 
to secede from the national church until about 
1570; from which period they formed a sect 
apart. The early part of Elizabeth’s reign was 
prosiierous, notwithstanding some discontent on 
the part of the lower classes. In fact, besides 
the heats occasioned by the religious GhanjM 
the government of that century had social £fll- 
cultms of a serious nature to struggle with. 
The suppression of monasteries deprived a num- 
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her of mendlconte, and oir the poorest ctasieis of «^ly In the law towns | and in some parts, as 
thett odinKcy dependenee. The decay of, the the eastern counties, they also became numaroua 
ftudal system rendered the great lacdlords lera ao^ the conipy pi^i^tiom 
desirous than heretofore of multiplying their Charles I., who succeeded his father in March, 
tenantry, and more aniious to ennch them- 1625, ascended the throne under the compli- 
fwlves; and fhim this, among other causes» in- cated diaadrantages of a union with a Roman 
closures multiplied, and much arable land was Catholic princess; the dominion of an unpopu- 
thrown into pasturage, producing complaints of lar favourite^ the Duke of Buckingham ; and 
poverty and depopulation. But by far the most an exchequer much disordered by the prodigali- 
importent source of change, though at the time ties of his predecessor. To these adverse cir- 
the least observed, was the extraormnary diminu* cumstances have to be added a want of sincerity 
tion of the value of money, occasioned by the and directness of purpose. But his great defect, 
discovery of the mines of America. This was and the grand source of the disasters he entailed 
followed by a rapid rise of prices ; and though on himself and the country, consisted in his 
wages ultimately rose, their rise was compara- arbitrary principles of government. He could 
tively slow, and much distress accompanied the not brook the growing power and influence of 
transition. This great crisis produced numerous parliament ; and was mratuated enough to sup- 
enactments for the relief of the poor, which pose that a nation so rich, populous, and en- 
ended in the well-known statute of the 43d of lightened as England now was, and which had 
Elizabeth (1602). long possessed a representative assembly, wouUl 

The disputes between Elizabeth and the court submit to be governed in the same way as in the 
of Rome greu' daily more inveterate, and led reignsof Henry VI 11. and Elizabeth. Anill-con- 
to some of the most glorious, and one of the ducted war with France added to his difficulties, 
most melancholy, events in our history — the Three parliaments were summoned and dissolved 
war with Spain and defeat of the Spanish ar- during the first four years of his reign: after which 
mada in 1 588 / and the execution of Mary Q.ueen he governed for 1 1 years ( 1630 to 1640) without a 
of l^otland, next in succession to the throne, parliament. During this lengthened period, the 
Being d Catholic, the cause of Mary, who hav- discontent of the popular party was continually 
ing, sought an asylum in England, had been increasing; especially in consequence of the 
imprisoned by Elizabeth, was embraced by efforts of the higher clergy, under Archbishop 
most of the llomdAi Catholics of the country. Laud, to suppress the preaching of Puritan nii- 
and produced various unsuccessful plots and nisters, and the spread of their opinions. Devotion 
conspiracies; but this, though it explains, and to the views of this party involved the king, in 1638, 
in part palliates, never can justify the exc- in a war with his Scotch subjects, on whom he 
cution or Mary, which will always remain a had endeavoured to impose episcopacy. The 
dark blot on the character of Elizabeth and difficulties that grew out of this quarrel compelled 
her advisers. During this reign, England Charles, in 1640, to summon that parliament, 
was joined in alliance, first with the Protest- afterwards so famous in English history fiy 
ants of France, aftei%ards, and more closely, the name of the Long Parliament. The Pres- 
with those of the Low Countries ; and when byterians, having gained an ascendancy in this 
Henry IV. ascended the throne of the former body, forced Charles to retract the unconstitu- 
country, the combination against the power of tional acts of his former government ; expelled 
Spain and Rome had been completely and sue- the bishops from the House of l^ords ; and im- 
cessfuUy organised. Ireland was, also, reduced poached and procured the execution of the Earl 
to a state of greater submission than at any of Strafford, his ablest minister. At length the 
previous period. The taste for naval enter- breach became irreconcilable, and both parties 
prise was fully awakened, and the commerce prepared for war. This eventful struggle com- 
and naval power of the country grew rapidly menced in 1642. It was waged for some time 
into importance. The last years of the long with doubtful advantage on either side, till 
reign of this illustrious princess, were darkened Cromwell and Fairfax, leaders of the Inde- 
by the intrigues of the court, the rebellion of pendent party, obtained the command. With 
her favourite Essex, and her unavailing sorrow the assistance of the Scotch, they defeated the 
for his death. royal armies at Marston Moor (1644)* and 

James VI. of Scotland, the son of theunfor- Naseby (1645). Charles soon afterwards fell 
tunatc Mary, being next in succession to the into the hands of the army, and after a variety 
crown, ascended the English throne on the of intrigues and negotiations betwebn that body, 
decease of Elizabeth, without opposition. His the parliament, and the king, he was con- 
peaceftil, but inglorious reign of 24 years, appears demned and executed by warrant of judges nomi- 
to have been a period of considerable national noted by the parliament, on the 30th Jan. 1649. 
prosperity; and in it were laid the foundations A republican government was next formed, styled 
of that colonial empire in the new world that the Commonwealth of England, which ended 
subseouently attaint to so vast a magnitude, in the protectorate of Cromwell (1651). That 
^But through this whole reign, the struggle was able and successful usurper died in 1658; and a 
preparingMtween the rising power of parliament short period of turbulence and intrigues was 
(wbiebinthe latter years or Elizabeth had al- closed by the restoration of Charles II., son 
ready bqgun tq^MMume some degree of independ- of the executed monarch, in May, 1660. 
eiice)anath^ of the crown. Ine Puritans were The restoration was efibeted amidst the uni- 
thamost icalous and steady supporters, at this pe- versal joy of the people ; and the first move- 
riod, of the authority of parliament. This sect, or ments of national feeling set stroi^ly in favour 
lather class (for dissent was not y^ recognised by of monarchy and the church. I^veral of the 
law),originatediathereignofEliiabeUi; being regicides were punished with death; and the 
composed, in great measure, of the disciples of ministers of the Presbyterian persuasion who 
the more sealous divines of Edward VI. ’s reign, refused to comply with the Act of Uniformity, 
and approximating in opinion to the Protestants were universally ejected from their benefices, 
of Houand and S^tzerland. Episcopal govern- Die test and corporation acts, long considered as 
ment, and the ceremonies of the church, were the bulwarks of the chureh, were also enacted 
particularly opposed by them. Th^ continued in this reign. But after a few years had elapsed, 
to increase throughout the reign of James, espe- it was evident that the sudden impulse of loy- 
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alty which had accompanied the restoration was 
not congenial with the habitual feelings of the 
country. Since the accession of Charles I. every 
thing had been changed: those fundamental no- 
tions of rights and duties, both on the part of the 
sovereign and the people, which now constitute 
what are termed the principles of the constitu- 
tion, grew and ripened in this reign into a con- 
sistent code, which was ratified at me Revolution. 
The private life of the king, his vices, and, still 
more, his follies, and his mean and mercenary 
dependence on France, were among the causes 
of his unpopularity. I^nguinary wars with the 
Dutch served only to exercise the warlike and 
naval spirit of England, without producing any 
direct benefit or acquisition. It was about the year 
167S, that the houses of Lords andCommonscame, 
for the first time in English history, into a state 
of permancnl collision and opposition ; the first 
containing a majority attached to the court, the 
latter being (^verned by its opponents. In 1679» 
for the first time, we find the names of whig and 
tory used to designate the two great parties 
which then divided the kingdom, and which 
have ever since found sucessors in name, if not in 
spiriL The violent conduct of the commons, 
in the matter of the Popish plot, and their in- 
terference with tlie succession, by entertaining 
measures for the exclusion of the Duke of York, 
the king's brother, on account of his religion, 
product at last a re-action in favour of the 
crown. Lord Russell and Algernon Sydney 
were the victims of this re-action, being executed 
for participation in an alleged plot ; and the 
king, by proceeding against the corporation of 
the city of London for the alleged abuse of its 
franchise, brought all bodies siinihu'ly circum- 
stanced throughout the kingdom to a state of 
submission. The charters were surrendered, and 
new ones granted on a more oligarchical model. 
Charles 11. died during these temporary suef- 
cesses, in 1685. 

He was succeeded by his brother, James 1 1., an 
avowed Papist, and strongly attached to his reli- 
gion, to which it was his continual endeavour to 
obtain proselytes. This circumstance, even more 
than his steps towards the assumption of absolute 
power, roused against him a spirit of almost 
universal discontent. An unsuccessful rebellion, 
headed by the Duke of Monmouth, a natural 
son of the late king (who perished on the scaf- 
fold), served fora while to strengthen his autho- 
rity ; but the extreme severity with which those 
who had engaged in it were punished, greatly 
increased his unpopularity. Having dissolved, 
in the first year of his reign, that parliament 
which had proved so favourable to the views of 
bis predecessor, he obtained from the judges an 
acknowledgment of his right to dispense with 
acts of parliament, which, in effbet, amounted to 
a reco^ition of arbitrary fiower. But happily 
the servile, time-serving opinions of the judges 
were heartily repudiated by the nation at large. 
His other proceedings were of a still more 
violent and desputical character, tili at last he 
succeeded in disgusting and alienating his entire 
Protestant subjects, some of the principal per- 
sons in the country retired to Holland, where 
they found a secure asylum from William, 
I^ince of Orange, son-in-law of James. Had 
the latter succeeded in establishing arbitraiy 
power in England, his subserviency to Louis 
A IV., then in the zenith of his power, would 
have been of the most serious consequence to 
Holland ; and to avert this danger, and strengthen 
the Pitotestant party, William resolved on the 
invasion of England. No project was ever mom 
onmpletely successfuL James, deserted by bis 


•ubjecti^ and by the army on which he had 
mainly depended, fled to France. The Con- 
vention Parliament ^so called from its assem- 
bling, of necessity, without the royal summons) 
declared that James had abdicated the crown, 
and raised our great deliverer, and his consort 
Mary, to the throne. 

A solemn seal was set on the proceedings of 
the Revolution by the Bill of Rights (see ant^, 
p. 776. \ which recited and ratified the constitu- 
tional liberties of the country, and the Act of 
Settlement, which excluded James and the 
greater part of his family from the succession, 
and fixed it, eventually, in the Protestant line 
of Hanover. Such was the end of that fifty 
years struggle which commenced with the meet- 
ing of the Long Parliament in 164a That the 
popular party advanced on some occasions un- 
justifiable pretensions, and that their conduct 
was sometimes subversive of the principles by 
which they pretended to be actuated, is most 
true. But after eveiy allowance is made for 
their faults, follies, and errors, they are still en- 
titled to the warmest gratitude and respect, not 
merely of Englishmen, but of the whole human 
race. They successfully vindicated the supre- 
macy of the nation, and the sacred right of re- 
sistance to unconstitutional power. I'heir exam- 
ple has had a powerful influence in all civilised 
countries, and the form of polity that they es- 
tablished has been introduced into the United 
States, France, and varioUs other important states. 
Its influence in England has been beneficial 
beyond all that could have been reasonably anti- 
cipated ; and we are mainly indebted for by far • 
the larger part of our superior comforts and 
wealth, and for the distinguished place we oc- 
cupy among the nations of the earth, to the 
triumph of those free principles of government 
that were consolidated by the Revolution. From 
this period, English domestic history assumes a 
new aspect: the conflict of parties succe^ to 
that of principles. It is true that, for some time 
after the Revolution, speculative opinions re- 
specting the royal prerogative continued to vary ; 
and the adherence of a considerable body to the 
cause of the exiled family, although generally 
passive, placed the state in constant danger: 
but the fundamental doctrines of the inviolability 
of the sovereign, the responsibility of ministers, 
and the supremacy of parliament, were never af- 
terwards practically contested. Force was aban- 
doned ; and government, maintained in ordinary 
times by influence, was controlled in crises of 
importance by public opinion. 

In the reign of William 111., England was in- 
volved, in a more serious manner than before, in 
the politics of the Continent, by becoming q 
party to the general coalition provoked by the 
ambition of Louis XIV. ; and the feelings of 
the English people, excited by that prince's per- 
secution of his Protestant subjects, coincided 
with the continental interests of the king, and 9 
made the war be vigorously prosecuted. Jjouis, 
on tlie other hand, gave support and countenance 
to tlie exiled family. The peace of Ryswick 
(1697) put a stop for a short pfiriod to these 
hostilities. 

In order to provide for his military expenditure, 
William 1(1. was forced to have recourse to ^e 
system of loans ; and by so doing he engued, 
to a great extent^ the mercantile interest oi the 
country in the support of the revolutionary esta- 
blishment That interest, though long powerftil 
in England, may be said to have now come pro- 
minently forward, for the first time, as a distinct 
and powerful element in the state. Its increase 
during the 17th century, relatively to that of the 
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other tnsy be pertly judged of by the herediteryjurisdictions in Scotlaiid« were of greet 

fact, that London, which, in ati probability, uo«- advantage to ^ part the kingdom, 
sessed about 250,000 inhabitants at the end or the In 1748, this desultoTy war was closed by the 
reign of Elisabeth, had more than half a million peace of ,Aix la Chapelle. The combinations in 
in that of William; while there is reason to which England hod engaged on the Continent had 
believe that the number of inhabitants of the been in general unsuccessful : iior were the terms 
whole countfy (almost five millions and a half in of the peace particularly favourable to her inter- 
the latter reign) hod undergone but a slight aug- ests. But she may be said to have attained in it, 
mentation, xhe Bank of England was found^ what she has never since lost, a decided maritime 
in 1694. supremacy over all the other powers of Europe. 

Hostilities recommenced shortly after the ac- She entered it as a competitor, and closed it as 
cession of A Ane, the surviving daughter of James mistress of the sea. Thenceforward she has 
11., in 17()2, and continued until 1713, with a fought to preserve, rather than extend, her naval 
vast accession of glo^ to the British arms, di- dominion. 

rccted by the Duke of Marlborough, 'fhe peace At this period France was peculiarly anxious 
of Utrecht, by which they were concluded, was to recover her lost maritime power, in conse- 
broiight about by the return of the tory party quence of that desire for extended colonial con- 
to power. England obtained by it little except ^uest which then swayed her councils, and seems, 
som^xtension of territory in North America, indeed, to have been the most active principle 
and Minorca and Gibraltar in Europe. The of European politics towards the middle of 
union with Scotland (1706) was the great domes- last century. Disputes in the E. Indies, and 
tic event of the reign. in N. America, together with the continental 

The accession of George I., Elector of Han- quarrels of Prussia and Austria, brought about 
over, to the throne, according to the limitations tne great contest which commenced in 1756, 
contained in the Act of Settlement (1715), again commonly called the Seven Years’ War. For- 
threw power into the hands of the whigs, or party tunately for England, the management of her 
of the Revolution ; andthe suppression of aScoten affairs soon afterwards fell into the hands of one 
rebellion strengthened his authority. The Septen- of those extraordinary men whose influence over 
nial Act, passed in the same year, extended the du- their age, from their power of inspiring and 
ratioYi of parliament to seven years, at which terai directing enthusiasm/ is far greater than the 
it has since remained fixed, 'i'heir power being highest talents, aided by the most powerful con- 
confirmed by this enactment, the whi^s main- nections, hut destitute of this peculiar faculty, 
tained the ascendancy to the end of the reign ; and have ever ai'quired. Under the guidance of Pitt 
the tranquillity of the country was undisturbed, (Lord Chatham), her amis triumphed in every 
^ except by the excitement produced by the famous quarter of the globe. George ll. died in the 
** South Sea scheme (1721), and the violent though middle of this war (1760), and was succeeded by 
temporary mcrcantUe distress which followed. George 111. This prince, ill-educated, obsti- 
The peace of Western I^urope was guaranteed by nate, and strongly imbued with anti-popular 
the alliance of the new Unc of English sovereigns prejudices, withdrew his confidence from the 
with France ; first under the regency, and af\er- ministry of his grandfather. Pitt, unable any 
wards under the peaceful administration of ('ar- Ibnger to carry his measures, retired from the 
dinal Fleiiry : a short war between Spain and cabinet. A new ministry succeeded ; and a 
Great Britain, in 1727, alone interrupted it. glorious war was terminated by an inglorious 

In that year George 1. dieil, and his son, peace, which, however, secured to England the 
George 11., ascended the throne. This event possession of Canada, and some other inferior 
made no change in the politics of the govern- acquisitions. 

merit, the new king being equally with his The foreign dominions for which the seven 
father attached to Sir Robert Walpole, the most years* war hud been undertaken had now acquired 
powerful minister the country has ever known, an enormous extension, and were incrca.sing ra- 
aiid also one of the ablest. For twelve years pidlv in population and importance. Founded 
longer he continued to maintain peace ; but partly by commercial adventurers, partly by re- 
pulnic clamour, excited by his political enemies, ligiousand political refugees, the colonics of Eng- 
drove him, in 1739, into hostilities with Spain, land on the main-land of America, exclusive of 
This war was wholly of a commercial character, Canada, part of Louisiana, and Nova Scotia, ae- 
and had its origin in the desire of the British quired from the French, were divided info 1 i 
merchants to participate in the trade with those provinces or states, and had 2^ millions of inhabs. 
vast American provinces, which the policy of In the West Indies, England possessed Jamaica, 
Spain kept closed against foreign commercial then the most fertile and best cultivated of the 
enterprise. It proved the ruin of Walpole, who W. Indian islands, and a number of smaller 
was driven from power, in 1742, by a combination colonics. In Hindostan, Lord Clive had laid the 
of seceding whigs, tories, and Jacobites.- About foundation of our empire, by the acquisition of 
the same time the interests of the sovereign, as the important prov. of Bengal in 1757. Such 
^ elector of Hanover, involved the nation in war was the extent of the realms, to the government 
with France as well as Spain. In 1745, Charles of which George 111. succeeded. 

Edward, grandson of the expelled James II., The internal history of England, during the 
landed in Scotland, and was immediately joined reigns of George 1. and II., evinces a gradual 
by the greater number of the Highland clans, and steady increase of national prosperity, witl)- 
At the outset he met with some extraordinary out rapid change. Little of the violent political 
succeises, and advanced at the head of a body and social emotions which had agitated the pre- 
of Highlanders as far south as Derby. But being ceding age, and were again to agitate the next, 
Joinea by but few Englishmen, and having re- was then felt by the community. The Jacobite 
caived no support irom France, he was obliged party wore snadually out, and was, in fact, nearly 
•to retreat to wotlaiui, where the battle of Cul- extinct in England before the Scottish outbreak 
loden terminated bis iU-starred enterprise, and of 1745. 'Fhe laws against dissenters, which still 
the lost civil war that has taken place in Great remained on the statute-book, were so modified 
Britain. The measures that were adopted, in by usage, that little political distinction retrained 
consecpiencc of this outbreak, for .abolishing in practice between them and members of the 
clanship in the Highlands, and putting an end to church. This period has been regarded by SQme 
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writers, though probably on no sufficient grounds, 
as being, on the whole, the most favourable on 
record as respects the economical condition of the 
lower classes. Its beneficial influence, in this 
respect, was probably owing in part to the ex- 
traordinary circumstance of* a long and steady 
continuance of productive years : — in 50 years, 
from 1715 to 1765, only five deficient harvests 
arc said to have occurred; and the price of 
wheat was generally little more than half what 
it bad been in the middle of the 17th century. 
The population of the country increased only 
at a moderate rate, or from 5,300,(XX) in 17^» 
to 6, 400, (XX) in 1760; and the labouring classes 
consequently reaped the full benefit of this pros* 
peri ty in the shape of high wages. The poor-laws, 
as managed at that time, certainly contributed 
to prevent a more rapid augmentation. Moral 
and orderly habits, on the whole, characterised 
the period : the violence of earlier times had dis- 
appeared; and the peculiar vices attending on 
great wealth and manufacturing industry had 
scarcely, as yet, begun to prevail. 

A novel oraer of things began with the accession 
of George 111. New moral and social impulses, 
arising at the same time with an extraordinary 
spread of wealth and industry, materially al- 
tered, in a few years, the character of the com- 
munity. The disputes respecting the expulsion of 
the demagogue Wilkes from parliament, though 
unimportant in themselves, were the precursors 
of great events ; they, for the first time (at 
least since the commonwealth), brought into 
action a democratic party in the state, hostile 
to the old aristocratic legislature. I'his party 
si)read most widely and rapidly in the trans- 
Atlantic dominions of Great Britain. Exaspe- 
rated by attempts, on the part of the mother 
country, to impose on them a system of taxation, 
and incited by tht' sympathy of a considerablcT 
party in England, the thirteen provinces of 
N. America revolted in 1776, and opcMily i»ro- 
claimcd their independence. Notwithstanding 
a gallant resistance, they would probably have 
been subdued, had not France, Spain, and 
Holland, espoused their quarrel. England was 
again involved in war with the chief conti- 
nental nations, and maintained, even against 
that formidable combination, her maritime su- 
premacy. But she was forced to relinquish her 
dominion over her revolted colonics, wnich the 
peace of 1783 raised to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent federal republic. In India, the arms of 
Great Britain continued to make a sure and 
gradual progress. 

The close of the American war was followed ||||f 
ministerial changes of unusual importance. A 
coalition was fonned between Lord North, 
the unpopular minister, who had conducted 
the war, and Charles James Fox, who had been 
its most violent opponent, which embraced 
most of those great family interests that had, 
for a series of years, predominated in parlia- 
ment. The king disliked, however, the coalition 
ministry; and an attempt to invade hia preroga- 
tive, by a bill which threatened to transfer the 
government of India, in some measure, to parlia- 
ment, afforded a pretext for its dismissal. Wil- 
liam Pitt, younger son of the Earl of Chatham, 
was then called to the direction of afibirs, at the 
early age of 24. He had to contend at the outset 
with anostile majority in the H. of C., but the 
country, in which the coalition was exceedingly 
unpopu^r, was decidedly in his favour ; and this 
and the declared support of the court enabled 
him to dissolve parliament, and to secure a great 
majority in the new 11. of C. Pitt now became 
the most powerful minister who bad swayed the 


cabinet since Walpole. He called to his assist- 
ance new interests, and a new school of politi- 
cians ; the members of the old oligarchy either 
came gradually into his views, or continued 
in permanent opposition. The country con- 
tinued in the eqjoyment of peace, and in a state 
of great prosperity, during the first 10 years of 
his administration. But, in 1793, it was involved 
in war with France, then in the crisis of a 
tremendous revolution. 

Between 1750 and 1770, the great system of 
canals, which now intersects the whole of Eng- 
land, was commenced, and carried a considerable 
way towards completion. In 1767, the first great 
step was made in .the manufacture of cotton by 
the invention of Hargreave*s spinning jenny. 
Watt’s first patent for improvements in the steam- 
engine was taken out in 1769; which is also the 
date of Arkwright’s patent. These great steps 
ir practical industry, taking place about the same 
time, may be rcgaMed at once as causes and ef- 
fects of the sudden spread of commercial acti- 
vity. At the accession of George 111., the exports 
of England amounted to about 15,000,000/. ; 
at the breaking out of the revolutionary war, to 
25,000,(X)0/. During the same period, the na- 
tional debt had more than doubled, chiefly in 
consequence of tlic heavy expense of the Ame- 
rican war. • 

The events of the three ai^ twenty years, be- 
tween the commencement of the revolutionary 
war and its final conclusion in 1815, are far too 
varied and manifold to be more than alluded to 
in this brief summary. It was divided into two ^ 
periodsby the peace of Amiens (1800 to 1803). In * 
the first of these, the British navy obtained the 
undisputed sovereignty of the seas ; and most of 
the rcmaininfi^ colonies o^ France and Holland 
fell into our hands. But our military operations 
on the Continent, and the combinations which wc 
formed, in conjunction with the great European 
powers, in opposition to the French, were almost 
uniformly unfortunate. Pitt, suffering from the 
ill success of his measures, and determined not 
to make overtures to France, retired from office ; 
his place w'as supplied by a ministry which was 
broken up by the renewal of hostilities, in 1803, 
and he returned once more to power. The last 
great act of his first ministry w'us the union 
with Ireland; a measure long contemplated, 
but hastened by the unfortunate insurrection 
that broke out in that country in 1798. The 
union abolished the separate legislature of Ire- 
land; and introduced ](X) new members for 
Iroland into the In.perial H. of C., and the 
i%presentative peers of Ireland into the H. of 
Lords. 

The renewed war was but little successful at 
the outset, except that the fleets of Spain and 
France were totally destroyed by Nelson, at 
Trafalgar. Pitt died in 1806, after the last of 
the great continental confederacies had been ^ 
dissolved by the battle of AustcrlUz. But, 
shortly afterwards, affhirs took a favourable turn. 
Napoleon, whose ambition was as boundless as 
his genius was transcendent, having prevailed 
on the Bourbon princes of Spain to abdicate 
the crown, resolved to place his brother Joseph 
on the Spanish throne. But in doing this, he 
provoked a resistance that could hardly have 
been anticipated. Though the abdicated princes 
were the merest imbeciles, and their government 
a tissue of abuses, the Spaniards took arms in 
defence of their rights, and of the independence 
of the nation thus wantonly violated. The 
English fanned the flame that had thus been 
excited ; and threw supplies of mon^ and uok- 
munition and powerful armies into l^ain. At 
5 F 
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first these had but little success ; but no sooner 
had their command been entrusted to the Duke 
(then General Wellesley) of Wellington, than 
the whole aspect of afibirs was chanf^. Pos- 
sessing in an almost unprecedented degree all 
those qualities that go to form a consummate 
conunander, the duke successively bafBed and 
defeated all the French generals tliat were op- 
TOsed to him ; and finally expelled the French 
from the Peninsula. 

Meanwhile the colossal power of Napoleon, 
which had so long triumphed over every com- 
bination formed for its overthrow, was irre- 
trievably broken by the frosts and snows of 
Russia. The invasion of France by the allies 
in 1814> was followed by Napoleon’s abdication; 
and his short reign after his return from Elba 
was terminated by the battle of Waterloo, which 
raised the glory of the English arms and of the 
English general to the highest pinnacle. 

The treaty of Vienna restored, in as far as 
the altered circumstances of the world would 
permit, Europe to its state previously to the 
breaking out of the French Revolution. Ex- 
cept the important advantage of being secured 
against the danger of attack by a t<M) formid- 
able neighbour, England gained little by the 
war. She restored Java, and most of the foreign 
colonial possessions that had fallen into her 
hands during its progress, retaining only Malta, 
the protectorate or the Ionian Islands, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Deinerara, Trinidad, and some 
other places in the West Indies. In India, 
the conquest of Mysore in 1799, and succcss- 
*' ful wars with the Maharattas, left her mis- 
tress of the whole peninsula of Hindostan, 
either in direct sovereignty, or as protector of 
the native princes. 

The sacrilices made by the Rrilish nation 
during this protracted struggle were on the 
most gigantic scale. During its latter years the 
public revenue amounted to nearly 60,000, (XX^. 
a year, and nearly 500,000 men were employed 
in the national service by sea and land: and 
in addition to the sums raised by taxation, above 
600,000,000/. were added to the national debt 
during the course of the contest. Still, however, 
the whole period, from 1803 to 1815,* was one of 
great and rapidly increasing national prosperity. 
But the truth is, as^^e have elsewhere endeavoured 
to show, that this prosperity is in iiart to be as- 
cribed to that very increase of our burdens which 
the war occasioned : and the rest is to be mainly 
accounted for by the influence of that wonderful 


career of discover and improvement in ma- 
chinery and manufactures, which, having begun 
previously to the war, continued to gain new 
strength throughout tlie whole contest. 

The reign of George 1 11., the longest in our 
annals, ended in 1820. For several years before 
his death, he had laboured under mental alienation, 
the royal authority being exercised by his son, 
with the title of prince regent. During the 10 
years of the reign of George IV., perhaps the 
most selfish and sensual or our monarchs, the 
peace of Europe, in as far as Great Britain was 
concerned, was interrupted onlv by the short 
hostilities of 1827 against the Turks, in behalf 
of the insurgent Greeks. At home, the country 
was agitated by the unsuccessful effort made by 
the king, to procure a divorce from bis wife, 
Caroline of Brunswick, and by a continued 
struggle between the two great whig and tory 
parti(^, taking the terms in their widest accept- 
ation. But the progress of the country — the 
vftet increase of manufactures and commerce, 
and consequently of the town population, since 
the commencement of the French war, in 1793,— 
had greatly strengthened the whig, or popular 
party. Civil disabilities of all kinds were loudly 
omected to ; the abuses incident to the nomina- 
tion, or, as it was called, rotten borough system, 
were denounced ; and a demand for a remodel- 
ling of the elective system and of the II. of (’. 
was raised, which, being sujtportcd by the great 
bulk of the town poj)., and being, also, in 
itself just and reasonable, could not be long 
resisted. In 1828, the Test Act, which, though 
obsolete in fact, still imposed nominal dis- 
abilities on Protestant dissenters, was repealed ; 
and in 1829, the barriers which had so long ex- 
eluded.Roni. Catholics from the legislature were 
removed. These changes, by increasing the 
popular influence, paved the way for that great 
change in the constitution of the II. of (J. which 
will long distinguish the reign of William IV. 
An outline of the Reform Act, and an estimate 
of the alterations which it introduced into the 
character of the legislature, are given under the 
head ** Constitution.’* The emanciimtion of 
slaves throughout the British dominions, and the 
introduction of the new system for the admini- 
stration of the Poor-laws, are the only other 
measures of importance in this reign, wTiich 
terminated on the 20th of June, 1837 ; when the 
Brincess Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent, 
and grand* daughter of George III., succeeded to 
the crown. 
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ENKHUYSEN. 

ENKHUYSEN, or ENKHUIZEN, a lea-porttown 
of Holland, prov. N. Holland, cap. cant., on a small 
prainsula in the Zuyder-Zee, 27 m. N.E. Amsterdam. 
Pop. 7,000. It Is fortified on the land side, and- has 
a harbour formerly much frequented by trading ves* 
sols, but which is now nearly useless, from having 
been filled up with sand. The town contains sevorai 
churches, a fine town-hall, and a large cannon-foundry ; 
and, by means of a canal, it still commands a considerable 
trade, particularly in salt-fish. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the herring fisheries employed many of the in- 
habitants, whose number at that time amounted to 12,000. 
Enkhuysen was founded ill 1200; in 1514 it was all but 
destroyed by an inundation. ( Gautier, ^c,) 

ENNIS, an inland town and pari. bor. of Ireland, co. 
Clare, of which it is the cap. ; prov. Munster, on the 
Fergus, which is here crossed by three bridges, 20 m. 
N.W. Limerick. Pop., in 1821, 6,701; In 1831, 7,711: 
but the new pari, bor., which includes an area of 469 
acres, had in 1831 a pop. of 9,727. Catholics are to Pro- 
testants in the proportion of about 5 to 1. It is meanly 
and irregularly built, and most part of the houses in the 
suburbs are mere cabins. 1u fact, of 1,890 houses in the 
bor. no fewer than 826 are thatrh^ : the streets are only 
partially paved and lighted. The public buildings are 
the parish church, an extensive U. Cath. chapel, urod as 
the cathedral for the diocese of Killaloe, 2 convents, 
meeting-houses for Independents and Methodists, a 
school on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, a Catholic 
college, a national school, the county court-house, 
gaol, infirmary, fever hospital, a house of industry, and | 
a barrack. The constabulary and the revenue police i 
have stations here. Races are held annually in the 
neighbourhood. Under the charter of James I. of 1612, ; 
the corporation consists of a provost and 12 free bur- 

esses. This body returned 2 mems. for the bor. to the 

rish 11. of C. down to the Union ; and it subse- 
quently returned 1 mem. to tlie Imp. II. of C. till the 
lierorm Act, when the limits of the bor. were enlarged, 
as already stated, and the 10/. freeholders admitted to 
the franchise. Registered electors, in 1838-39, 298. 
Since this change in the mode of election, the corpo- 
ration has -been virtuaHy extinct. The assizes for the 
no. arc held here; as are general sessions in Jan., 
April, and Oct., petty sessions on Fridays, and a manor 
court in th(' suburb of Clonro;id occasionally for pleas 
to the amount of 10/. The co. ]irison, built on the 
radiating plan, contains 73 cells, and 12 other prison 
rooms. The average number of prisoners, in 1837, wiis 
143; the number of convictions 160, none of which were 
capital. Thcr<‘ are no manufactures, but there is a dis- 
< .llery near tl<c town, and a considerable trade in agri- 
cultural produce, most part of which is conveyed down 
tlie river by lighters to ('lare, 2 m. distant, where 
the river becomes navigable, and is thence shipped 
for England and other parts. The value of the exports 
in 1836 amounted to 16,617/. Markets are held on Tues- 
days and Saturdays, and fairs on 9th April, 9th May, 
Ist Aug., 3d Sept., 11th Oct., and 3d Dec. Post- 
ofiice revenue in 18:10, 826/. ; In 1836, 1,032/. Branches 
of the Agricultural, Provincial, and National banks 
were opened in 1834.35-36. {Boundary Report i Rail- 
way Rep,; Statist. Survey.) 

ENmSCORTHY, a driving inland town of Ireland, 
co. Wexford, prov. Leinster, on the Slaney, 13 m. 
N.N.W. Wexford. Pop., in 1821, 3,557 ; in 1831, 5,955. 
It is romantically situated on the declivities of steep 
hills on each side the river, that is here crossed by 
a bridge: it is navigable bv large barges, to facilitate 
the loading and unloading or whi^ extensive quays have 
been constructed. It is well built. The public build- 
ings are the parish church, R. Cath. chimel, convent, 
meeting-houses for Quakers and Methodists, a largo 
school, almshouses, a fever hospital and dispensa^, a 
market-house, and a court-house : the ancient castle is 
still standing. The corporation, under a charter of 
James I., in 1611, consists of a portreeve, 12 burgesses, 
and a commonalty : it sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of 
C. till the Union, when it was disfranchised. General 
sessions are held at Easter and Michaelmas, and petty 
sessions on Thursdays. The town is a constabulary 
station. There Is here an earthenware manuihetory, 
tan-yards, breweries, a rope-walk, flour-mills, and a 
dlstflleiy. Duty was paid in 1836 on 73,896 bushels of 
malt, and 14,777 gallons of whisky. A brisk trade is 
kept up with Wexford by the river. Markets on 
Thursdays and Saturdays ; fairs on 20th Jan., 2l8t Feb., 
21st March, 25th April, 10th May, 7th June, 5th July, 
26th Aug., 19th Sept., 10th Oct., 15th Nov., and 2iBt 
Dec. Post-office revenue in 1830, 839/. ; in 1836, 1,096/. 
Branches of the Agricultural and National banks were 
opened in 1836. 

Eoniscorthy owes its origin to the castle, still in good 
presmatioo, built here by Raymond le Gros, who 
married a sister of Strongbow. In 1649 It was taken by 
Cromwell. On the 28th of May, 1798, it fell, after a 
sanguinary conflict, Into the hands of tiie rebels. The 
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latter afterwards established their head-quarters on 
Vinegar Hill, which commands the town. Here they 
were attacked, and driven from their position wftn 
great loss by the royal fiorees under Lord Lake on the 
2l8t of June, 1798. (Slot. Smrv.; Railway Rep, ; Plow- 
den's Ireland, 11. 456—479. Svo. ed.) 

ENNISKILLEN, an inland town and pari, bor. ol 
Ireland, co. Fermanagh, of whlcR it is the cap., prov. 
Ulster, beautlAilIy situated on an island on the river or 
strait connecting the two principal divisions of*Lough 
Erne, 85 m. N.N.W. Dublin. I^p. in 1831, 6jjl6 ; but 
the limits of the pari, bor., as fixed by the Boundary 
Act, extend beyond the island, embracing in all an ares 
of 156 acres, and a pop., in 1831, of 6,796. It has suburbs 
on its E. and W. sides, on the mainland, with which it 
communicates by 2 liandsome bridges : it consists princi- 
pally of a main street, and is pretty well built. “ It nas in- 
creased much of late years, and is still enlarging rapidly, 
and Improving. Thereis an excellent market, and com 
in considerable quantities is sold here. House-rent is 
exceedingly high, much more so even than in Dublin, 
particularly in the lower class of houses in the main 
street; some of which, that in ordinary situations in 
other towns, would not bring more than 4/. or 5/., are 
here let at from 11/ to 12/., or guineas, a year.** 
{Boundary Report.) Under a charter of James 1. 
in 1613, the corporation consists of a provost, 14 bur- 
gesses, and a commonalty. It sent 2 mems. to the Irish 
H. of C., and since the Union has sent 1 mem. to the 
Imperial H. of C. Registered electors in 1838-39, 242. 
A bor. court is held on Thursday for the recovery of 
small sums. 'J'he co. assizes are held here, as are the 
general and petty sesbions. The public buildings 
are the parish church, a R. Cath. chapel, meethig- 
houscB for Presbyterians and Methodists, an infirmary, 
with a dispensary, a linen hall, barracks, and /ho co. 
court-house and prison. The prison, on the radiat- 
ing plan, has 86 single cc11s#and 10 other rooms for 

S risoners, their average number in 1837 being 111 : 

le convictions in the same year were 265, of which 2 
were capital. Lcatlier is manufactured to a small 
extent, and there are 2 distilleries and a brewery : duty 
was jiaid in 1836 on 33,268 gall, of whisky, and 4,214 
bush, of malt grain. The trade consists In timber, coaf, 
and slate, brought by water from Beleek, having been 
previously carried there from Ballyshaiinon by land. 
Markets are held on Tuesdays and Thursdays, fairs on 
the 10th of every month, except March, May, and Aug. 
Post-office revenue, in 1830, 898/.; In 1836, 1.697/. A 
branch of the provincial bank was opened in 1831, and 
branches of the Agricultural and Ulster banks in 1836. 
Three newspapers are published in the town. 

Mr. Inglls speaks in the most favourable terms of the 
beauty of the country round Epnisklllen, and of the 
town itself. “ 1 found it one of the most respectable 
towns I had seen in Ireland ; and its population by far 
the most respectable-looking that I had anywhere yet 
seen. It abounds in respectable shops ; and I never saw 
shops better filled than they were on the market day. 

1 understand that many of the tradespeople are wealthy, 
and that the retail trade is brisk and profitable. The 
town stands almost wholly on 4he estate of Lord Ennis, 
killen.*’ {Jnglis's Ireland, ii. 152.) The corporation 
revenue, derived principally from tolls, amounts to 
about 600/. a year. 

From its position, the possession of Enniskillen has 
always been of Importance in Irish contests. It dis- 
tinguished itself during the war of 1689, by Its attach- 
ment to the liberal ' Ide, and by its resisting and defeat- 
ing a superior force sent to reduce it by James II. Part 
of the brave defenders of Enniskillen were subsequently 
formed Into a rtoiment of cavalry, which still retains 
the name of the Enniskillen dragoons. 

ENNS, or ENS, atown of Upper Austria, circ. Traun, 
on the Enns, near its junction with the Danube, 10 m. S. 
£. Lins. Pop. 3,418. I'he town, which is placed upon 
n steep hill, Is well built, and contains a lofty tower 
erected by the Emperor Maximilian. The expense m 
building the bid walls of Enns was defrayed by a part of 
the ransom of Richard I. of England. Enns possesses 
some Uneu, steel, and hardware manufactories, and brew- 
eries. It is supposed to stand upoi^or near the site of 
the an. Lauriacum, where a persecution of the Chris- 
tians took place under Galerius in *304. Many Roman 
antiquities nave been found in its vicinity. 

ENOS (an. JEnos), a marit. town of Turkey in 
Europe, sapjlac of GaiUpoli, at the extremity of a long, 
low, narrow tongue of land forming the S. boundary of 
the Gulf of Enos, 36 m. N.W. Gallipoli, lat. 4iOP 4P W* 
N., long. 25° 58* 44** B. Top. 7,000. ? Being situated 
near the mouth of the Maritsa, it Is, in fact, tlw sea-port 
of Adrlanople, and is very advantageously situated for 
commerce ; but ** owing to the blind and stupid indif- 
ference of the Turks, a sand-bank, which increases every 
year, has been allowed Co form at the entrance to the 
port. The consequence Is, that the town stands in 
pools and swamps .of water whidi not only produce 
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pettUentia) feren that extend to Adriancnple, but are the 
greatest Impedinients to trade. Formerly, large vesse^ 
used to enter the port; but now eren the small craft 
from Smyrna are obliged to unload outside the bai». 
(JKefjtePt Jowmey acros» the Balkhanst i. 2S3.) The 
Marltsa is navigable up to Adriauople in winter and 
spring for vessels of considerable burden, but in summer 
tne sea craft only ascend ar far os Demotlca. (5re 
Aorianoplb.) 

ENTRE DOUIK) E MINHO, a prOV. of Portugal, 
which see. 

EPERIES, a fortifled town of Upper Hungary, co. 
Saros, of which it is the cap., on the Taresa, an affluent 
of the Thoiss, and near the Carpathians, 140 tn. N.E« 
Pesth ; lat. 48^ 68' d-V' N., long. 2lo I.V49" E. Pop.,wIth 
its suburbs, It is one of the best built towns in 

this part of Hungary, and contains 4 Catholic churches, a 
Lutheran church, cfiapter-hOuse, synagogue, ro. and town 
halls ; a Catholic gymnasium and high school, I.utheran 
college, episcopal library, and a {dace of resort for the 
religious termed Calvary.” It is the residence of a bi- 
shop of the United Greek church, and the seat of the 
board of government for Hungary on this side the 
Thttlss. Its inhab. ti]anufacture linen fabrics, fur which 
this town Is noted, woollen and hempen cloths, earthen- 
ware, and beer ; and have a considerable trade in wine, 
com, and cattle. Eperics is surrounded with gardens, 
and a groat deal of flax is raised in its vicinity. The 
towp is ill Buppliotl with water for drinking ; near it 
are some warm chalybeate springs used as baths ; and 
at no great distance is the royal salt mine of Soov&r . 
(Oester, Nat. Encycl . ; Berehaus.) 

EPERNAY (an. Aqwte Perenne»)^ a town of France, 
66p. Marne, cap. arrond., near the Marne, which is here 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge of 7 arclics, m. 
W.N.W. Chalons. Pop. (1836) 6,444. It was for- 
merly d place of some strength ; but its walls and ditch 
are now fallen into a state ot decay. Though irregular. 
It is neat and well built. ‘ In one of Its open spaces is a 
handsome new church, of the Doric order. E|)emay 
has a theatre, a communal college, and a public library, 
containing 10,000 vols. ; and is the coat of a sub-pre- 
fecture and of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and coin- 
hierce. But the grand distinction of Epernay consists 
In Its being the principal entrep^ for tlio wines of 
Champagne, the best of which are produced in its im- 
mediate vicinity. Its celebrated wmc vaults are exca- 
vated in the chalk rock on which the town is built. 
They arc admirably fitted for the stowage and improve- 
ment of the wine, are of vast extent, and as solid a^ if 
they were supported by arches. The wines are classed 
par treiUes, that is, par cries, or growths. Few travellers 
pus through Epernay without visiting those vaults. 
This, however, is not always free from danger, es- 
^lally with newly bottled wine, in the mouths of 
June and August, when the vine is in blossom, and 
when the grape begins to ripen. At such periods the 
bottles frequently explode with great violence; and 
fatal accidents have in consequence hnpiiened to work- 
men and visiters, who have neglected to use the pre- 
caution of covering themselves with Iron masks pro- 
vide for the purpose. 

Epernay has sustained several sieges, especially that 
in which It was taken by Henry IV. in l.'i02. Previously 
to that period it had been burnt by Francis I., to prevent 
Its ftdlinK Into the Iwnds of Charles V. art. 

Marna sBiet. Giograph , / (Official TaUes, 1837. ) 

BPHkSUS, an ancient and now ruined city of Asia 
Minor, called by Pliny the light of Atlti^Iutnen Aitue 
{Hiit, Nat. lib. v. ^ 2D.), and famous alike in sacred and 
proikne history, on the S. side of the Cayster, near its 
embouchure on the W. coast of Ionia, and near the 
modern village of Aisaluck, 88 m. S. S. K. Smyrna. 
The epoch of its foundation is very remote, being m- 
erlbed by some to the Amazons ; but it subsequently 
received a colony of Ionian Greeks under Andrnclus, 
the sonofCodrus; and thoncefoith occupied adistin- 
j^hed place among the twelve confederated Ionian cities 
of Asia Minor. From the remotest period, Eniiesus was 
celebrated for a temple of Diana, hence called the Ephe- 
sian goddess, in its immediate vicinity ; and on lielng 
besieged by Creesus, the inhab. made an offering of their 
city to Diana, uniting it to her temple by a rope 7 stadia 
(7-6thi m.) In len^h. ( Herod, lib. 1. ^ 26.) Subsequently 
to this period the origiual city was gradually abandoned, 
and a new one grew up round the temple ; but its situ- 
ation was again change, especially by the interfhrence of 
Lydmachus, who Is said to have compelled a portion of 
the inhab. to resort to a new town he had built on higher 
ground. Ephesus, Miletus, and the other Ionian cities, 
were early distinguished by their commerce, and be- 
came among the greatest emporiums of the ancient worM. 
The wealth they had thus accumulated enabled the 
lonians to erect at their joint expense (faeium a totd 
Aoii, FUn. lib. xxxvi. S 21 .) a noble temple in honour ot 
Diana, in which was placed her image In ivo^, said to 
liatoheen sent down from heaven by Jupiter, out whidi 
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was realW the work of an artist named Caiiitia. (Phrt, 
lib. xix, 94.) This sacred ediiice, accounted one oi tl:c 
finest structures of Its time, escaped that destruction in 
which all the other GrcM'k temples of Asia Minor were 
involved through the impotent fury of Xerxes, after his 
expulsion from Greece. But it soon after fell a sacriflec 
to the insane rage for notoriety of an obscure individual 
of the name of Herostratus, who, toperiietuate his me- 
mory, set fire to the temple I ( Fal. Max. lib. viil. § 14.)« 
This event is said to have occurretl on the uiglit in wliieh 
Alexander the Groat was born. ( Cicero de Nat. Deorum, 
lib. ii. §27.) At a subsequent period, Alexander yffered 
to rebuild the temple, provided he were allowed to inscribe 
his name on the front ; but this was declined by the 
Ephesians, who, principally at their own cost, but partly, 
also, by the voluntary contributions of others, raised a 
new temple to the goddess far transcending its prede- 
cessor, and such as entitled it to be ranked among the 
seven wonders of the world. To lessen the risk of in- 
jury from earthquakes, it was built on the margin of a 
marsf], its foundations costing an immense expense. It 
was 425 ft. in length, 220 do. in ureadth, and adorned by 
127 columns of the Ionic order, each 60 ft. in height. 
{Plfn. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. ^ 14.) The altar was the work 
of Praxiteles ; the famous sculptor Scopas also contri- 
buted to the embellishment of the fane, which, among 
other chefs-d'ceuvre of art, could boast of a noble picture 
of Alexander the (.ireat, by Apelles, a native of the city. 
An extensive sanctuary whs attached to the temple ; hut 
this privilege was annulled by Tiberius, on account of the 
abuses to which it li>d. 

The worship of Diana was Intrusted to the care of a 
number of priests {Estiatores artd Essenes\ and a select 
band of virgin priestesses ; and to prevent the chance of 
any breach of that chastity so dear to the goddess, the 
former were emasculated. (S/mAo, lib. xiv. p.641.) A 
great festival in honour of Diana was annually celebrated 
at Ephesus, under the presidency of Asiarehs, or de- 
puties sent by the different Ionian cities, wlilch was re- 
sorted to not only by crowds of visiters from all parts of 
Ionia, but also from all parts of Grcitce and Magna 
Grecia, or S. Italy. Games were then celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence ; and the city was crowded 
with the votaries of pleasure and traffic, as well as of 
religion. 

Owing to the gradual filling up of the harbour by the 
deposits bruuglit d<nvn by the' river, tlie commerce ol the 
city was laid under coiisidcrabltt ditliculties ; but every unc 
knows that, though it had undergone many vicissitudes, 
it had lost notliing of its ancient fame and celebrity when it 
was visited by St. Paul. Although, liowever, tlie cry then 
w.as, ** Great is Diana of the Ephesians 1” (Acts, xix. 

34.) her worship was doomed speedily to decline. 
St. Paul resided here for 3 years ; and founded a clmrch 
that liecaine, as it were, tlie metropolis of Asia. (Acts, 
XX. 31.) Among his other enormities, Nero is said to 
have desuollcd the temple of Diana of several of its 
sacred ofieriugs, and of a large am'iunt of treasure. But 
It recovered, in some degree, from this attack ; and con- 
tinued to attract some portion of its imclent veuerntion, 
till it was finally burned by the Goths in the reign of 
Gallionus. Besides Apelles, his great rival Parrhasius, 
Uoruclltus the philosopher, Hipponax the poet, Arte- 
midorus the geographer, Ac. were natives of Ephesus ; 
but its intiab. were distinguished more by their volnp- 
tunusness, refinement, and traffic, than by tlieir taste for 
learning or philosophy. They are also said to have been 
addicted to sorcery, and such like arts. What were 
called the Ephesian letters^ appear to have been magical 
symbols inscribed on the crown, girdle, and feet of the 
statue of Diana, in the great temple ; and it was be- 
lieved that whoever pronounced them, had forthwith all 
that ho desired 1 (GiY/Aon, cap. 10. ; Dictionnaire de 
Trevoux^ art. Ephise.) 

The walls, which may be still traced, embrace, accord- 
ing to Pococke, a circuit of about 4 m. Besides its temple, 
Ephesus had many noble buildings, among which may still 
bo traced the ruins of a circus, a theatre, gymnasium, 
Ac. ; but the ravages of earthquakes and other con- 
vulsions of naiure, have completed the ruin of this once 
famous city ; and her ancient magnificence is indicated by 
the extent, rather than the preservation of, her remains. 
The ancient aqueduct, of which a portion still exists, 
is ascribed to the Greek emperors. Her ** candlestick 
has been removed out of nis place.” (Rev. 11. S.) 
In 1764, when Ephesus was visited by Dr. Chandler, 
** Its population consisted of a few Greek peasants, living 
in extreme wretchedness, dependence, aD4 insensibility ; 
the representatives of an illustrious people, and lu- 
hablting the wreck of their greatness ; some the sub- 
structure of the glorious edifleps which they raised; 
some beneath the vaults of the stadium, once the 
crowded scene of their diversions; and some In the 

• The Grand Connell of lanla •ndoavonsed to dlaanpo^t the 
ftioendiarjr, hj pasalng a daeiee that hit name thoiild not be men- 
thmed. (Xnl. CM/. JVoef. iU<lc.Ub.ll.Bec.6.) But Ik was divulged bv 
. {yaI.Maa.dU4upm.) 
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abrupt precipice, in the sepulclires which received their 
BHhek. * * * Such are the proient citizens of Ephe- 
sus, and such is the condition to which that renowned 
city has bnen Bradually reduced. It was a ruinous 
place when the Emperor Justinian filled Constantinople 
with its statues, and raised the church of St. Sophia on 
its columns. Since then it has been almost quite ex- 
hausted. Its streets are obscured, and overgrown. 
A herd of goats was driven to it for shelter iVom the 
sun at noon ; and a noisy flight of crows firom the quar- 
ries qeemed to insult its silenre. We heard the par- 
tridge call in the area of the theatre and of the stadium. 
The glorious pomp of its heathen worship is no longer 
remembered ; and Christianity, which was there nursed 
by apostles, and fostered by general councils, until 
it increased to fulness of stature, barely lingers on in an 
existence hardly visible.** {Tour in Asia Minor ^ p. liK). 
4to ed. ; sec also the Aniiquitiei qf Ionia by the Ditet- 
iante Society, where plates and measurements are given 
of the principal extant ruins ; Toumqfort, 11. 513—523. ; 
Ancient Universal History, vii. 416. 8vo. ed. ; Cramer*s 
Asia Minor, i. 363, icc..) 

EFIN.AL, a town of France, d^j». Vosges, of which 
it is the cap., on both lianks of the Moselle, 36 m. S.S.E. 
Nancy, 65 m. N.N.E. BesanQon, and 21)3 ni. E.S.E. 
Paris ; lat. 4RO lO* 68" N., long. 6'^ 27' lii" E. I'op. 
(1K3(;) 8,742. It was formerly fortified with ramparts, 
uTid defended by a castle ; but of these, only the nuns of 
the latter now remain. It is tolerably well built, and 
tlumgh ill paved, is clean : it lias quays and fine pro- 
menades along the river. Thu principal public build- 
ings are the barracks, hotel of the prefecture, 2 hos- 
pitals, the churcli, theatre, public library with 17,01)0 
vols., and a museum of paintings and antiqiiilics. 
Epiiial is the scat of a tribunal of iirimary jurisuU'tion, 
a chamber of manufactures, and a conuuutial college. 
It has a society of emulation, schools of linear design and 
music, and a gratuitous course ot midwifery ; manufac- 
tures of embroidery and lace, linens, stockings, potteiy, 
pafier, and oil ; and some trade in corn, cattle, iron, deals, 
and other timber. It is said to have been founded in 
the lOih century: in 1466, it came into the )inssessiun of 
.Tohn, Duke of Lorraine, who graiUt'd it many privi- 
leges ; in 1670 it was taken by the French. {Hugo, art. 
Vosges ; Diet. Geoe., &c . ) 

KUEKLI Sec IIekaclea. 

EliFUK'I’H, a fortified town in a nearly isoIate«l 
portion of the Prussian dotniniim, prov. Saxonv, for- 
merly a free imperial city, and now the cap. of a reg. 
and circ. of same name, on the (>era, a tributary ol 
the IJnstrutt, about midway between Ciotha and Wei- 
mar; lat 50^’ 58' 4.V» N., long, ll© 2' 26" E. Pop. {\KViX 
24,308. Derghaiis says that it is “ tolerably well built, 
and has broad streets, and large squares ; ** whereas the 
Encyc. lies Gens du Monde says, tliat it .is very irregu- 
larly laid out, and has no street or square worthy of 
notice, except the market-place, with a small olxdisk, 
erected in honour of one of tiie last electors of Mayenee, 
and the Gradenplatx, leading to the catlu'dral. This 
building, originally a fine Gothic structure, has been 
seriously iidured by the liostilc attacks to which tiic town 
has been exposed ; but considerable sums have recently 
been expended on its repair : in its tower is a bell 104 in. 
thic'k, 10 ft. liigii, about 32 ft. in cirumference, and wmgh- 
iiig 275 cwt. Tliere are 14 other churches an Ursulinc 
convent, to which a girl’s school is attuclied: the Au- 

f pifttine convent, in whicli I.iit her passed several years of 
lis life, is now converted into an orphan asylum ; but 
tile apartment of tlie Hoiortrinr is preserved as nearly as 
possible in its original condition, and contains his Plble, 
portrait, and .other relies. Tlie town lias another orphan 
asylum, with institutions for the blind ; the deaf and 
dumb; a school for poor children, and a house of cor- 
rei'tiun. Its university, tounded In 1302, and suppressed 
in 1816, has been replaced by gymnasiums for Catholics 
and Protestants : it has, besides, a teachers* seminary, an 
aciulemy of seiciices. with a library ; and a botanic garden 
with a library of 40,000 vols., which formerly belonged 
to the uiiivers'ity. 7'here are also schools for drawing, 
mathematics, architecture, commerce, and midwifery; 
several scientific and literary associations, and cabinets 
of natural history, medals, other objects of the arts, &c. 
The Pharmaceiiic Institute w,ib abolished In 1828. Kr- 
fnrth is a fortress of the second class, and Important 
from its position on the high road between Frankfort 
and Leipzic. In addition to its outer ramparts and 
diti'lies. It is defended by the fort of Petersberg, built on 
a hill In its Interior, and that of Cyriaksberg without ito 
walls, on a height about 800 ft. fn elevation. It lias a 
garrison of 4,<!U0 men. In the time of Charlemagne, 
Krfurth was one of the chief commercial cities of Ger- 
man v. and so late as the end of the 16th century, it is said 
to hWe had as many as .58,000 inhab. The business of 
Mbnemaking is extensively carried on, and it has manufac- 
tures of woollen and cflttoii clotlis, silk ribands and otlier 
fabrics, vermicelli, pearl-barley, liqueurs, vineur, and 
leather ; some breweries, &c. It is the seat of a local 
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government for Iti reg. and circle, a board of taxation 
council and tribunal for the town and circle, but not of a 
jikUdal court fur its dfstr. or reg. It first formed part of 
the Prussian dom. in 1803; from 1807 to 1813 it was oc- 
cupied by the French, and in 1808 a memorable inter- 
view took place In it iMiween Napoleon and Alexander, 
Emperor of Russia. W was restored to Prussia in 
1814. {Berghaia, AUg, Lander, ^c,i Murray's Hand 
Book.) 

ERIE (LAKE), one of the five great lakes of N. Ame- 
rica, between Canada and the U. States, included in the 
middle portion of the basin of the St. Lawrence. It lies 
between lat. 41<^ 22' and 42^ 52' N., and long. 790 and 
85° having N. tiie fertile peninsula of Upper Ca- 
nada, and S. and E. the states of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York. Its shape is elliptical ; length 
S.W. to N. £. about 265 m. ; orcadth varying firom 
10m. to about 63 m. in its centre. Its area Is estimated 
In the American Cyeloptcdia at 12,000, but by Darby 
at only 8,030 sq. m. It receives near its W. extremity 
the superabundant waters of the lakes St. Clair, Huron, 
and the upper lakes by the Detroit river. Its own sur- 
plus waters being conveyed to Lake Ontario by means 
of the Niagara, celebrated for Its stupendous waterfall. 
Its mean lieight above the level of tlie ocean is estimated 
at 565 ft., being about 62 ft. below that of LakesJMichl- 

S an and liuruii, and 322 ft. above that of Ontario. Its 
epth, whicli is less than that of any of the other great 
lakes of the St Lawrence Basin, is no where more 
tiiaii 270 ft , and in most parts is eouslderabiy under 
200 ft. It Is also said to be gradually becoming shal- 
low'cr ; and in proof of this it is stated in a late Buffklo 
journal, that Ijong Point had in 3 years galnc^d 3 m. on 
the water, and that the land is also rapidly gaining along 
its S. sliore. Its bottom aiipears to bo composed of 
an alluvial deposit of sand and mud, resting oii 
secondary schistose sandstome {Darby.) Its N. shore 
is rocky anil dangei ous ; tlie opposite one has also long 
lines or rock ; and, except :it citlier extremity, none of 
its shore- lull hours aU'ords a safe and steady entrance of 7 
ft. w'atcr {Darby.) In addition to other im)M‘dlnients to 
navigation, a current, not perceptible in the other gre^ 
lakes of the St. Lawnmee sysU'm, sets constantly \v., 
and N.W. or S.W. winds continually prevail; besides 
which, in conseiiuence of its shallowness, a part of l.ake 
Erie is frozen over every winter, and traiflic on it Is ob- 
structed by icc for some weeks in the spring after the 
navigation of the fitlier lakes is open and unimpeded. 
'J'owards the W. extremity, tliiTe are several groups of 
small islands, and one — Cunningham Island, belonging 
to the U. States— lias an excellent harbour called Put- 
in-Hay, with 12 ft. icater. On the N. shore, several 
promontorieK stretch into tlie lake, the principal of 
which are the N. and S. Forelands, and Point l.and 
guard. Except the Detroit, l.ake Erie receives few 
rivers of any ronscquence, and nil, without exception, 
have bars at their mouths. The OuiiC or W’elland, whirh 
unites with its E. extremity, is its principal affluent, 
and has been taken advantage of for the construction of 
the W'elliind canal, of which it forms a part, connecting 
the Lakes Erie and Ontario, and avoiding the Falls of 
Niagara. {See Canada.) The Erie canal, 363 m. in 
length, runs from the town of Bufiklo to the Hudson 
river; the Oliio canal, 334 in. in length, extends firom 
Cievelaiid at tlie mouth of the C'uyahoga to the Scioto, 
a little S. of Coliiinbus. The former of these canals 
places Lake Erie in communication with the Atlantic; 
the latter connects it witli the Gulph of Florida. (For 
iiirther particulars respecting tliese important canals, 
seeCLKVELANU, L'niteu States, New York, and Ohio.) 
IliiflUlo, Dunkirk, Ashtabula, Eric, Cleveland, San- 
dusky, Portland, and Detroit are the principal towns 
on Lake Erie, within the territories of ciic U. States, 
and Port Talbot, Dover, and Sherbrooke in tliose be- 
longing to tjreat Britain. We subjoin an cxtrac't from 
a number of the livffblo Commerctal Advertiser, for 18^ 
which sets the extraoniluary increase of navigation 
this lake in the roost striking point of view 
** There arc now building at diflereiit ports on Lake 
Erie, J7 steam IkmUh, averaging each 350 tons. These 
boats will all be ready for business a^ the opening of na- 
vigation or soon al'te^ According to a table which W’o 
published a short time since, the registered tonnage on 
tills lake was 24,045. I'o tills add tlie Increase from new 
steam-boats, 5,950. and we shall have a total tonnage 
next season of 29,995 tons 'I'he number of new sloops, 
schooners, and otlier sailing vcsscfls which will be ready by 
the opening of navigation, we have no means of asccr. 
taining. We have periiaps underrated the niunber of 
steam-boats. On referring to the files of the IhqBMo 
Gaxetie for 1818, we find that the whole tonnage of Lake 
Eric, including American and Canadian, was only 980 
tons. The great increase that has taken place within a 
few years, wlille the whole country’ bordering the lakes 
is yet in its Infancy, Is very gratifying, and affords the 
surest guarantee of future prosperity and greatness.” 
{Stevenson's Civil Engineering qf N, America, pp. 60— 
8 V 8 
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aKotW^AN, a town of Aifatic RuMla, Mng 
the 09. of Buctlan Armenia, on the Zenirhl, an al^ent 
of the Araxei, S4 m. N.N.B. Mount Ararat, and 106 m. 
8. Iqr W. TeflU. Pop. (I8M) 1I,2M. mostly Arm^ 

it cen^ni atwut tjtmi bouses, intenpersed 
wSTmimerous gardens, and ruins of varimis dates, the 
whole fortified, and protected by a citadel plac^ on a 
steep rock, more than 600 ft. In height, werhangtag the 
rlrer. This fortress, which is about 2, 0(H) yds. In cir- 
cuit, is encompassed by a double rampart of earth 
Hanked with towers ; it contains the ancient palace of 
the khans, now tlie residence of the governor : a fine 
mosque, a cannon foundry, barracks, ike. The houses 
In the town are mostly mean, and irregularly built. 
Erivan has, however, a largo and handsome cararan- 
§er0it with 780 shops, besides 4 Armenian churches, 
one Russo-Greck ditto ; an Armenian convent, 3 
mosques, some aqueducts of a curious construction, and a 
g^ stone bridge of several arches, across the river. An 
old tower, described by Chardin, has since been pulled 
down, and its materials used for building. 'I'he town 
has some manufactures of cotton stuffs, leather, uid 
earthenware. It is a station for caravans from Teflis, 
Erieroum, &c., and has a considerable trade with Rus- 
sia and Turkey. The epoch of the foundation of Erivan 
is unknown. It was taken by the Persians from the 
Turks in 1638. Tlio latter retook it in 1724 ; but it was 
twain taken by the Persians, under Nadir Shah, in 1748. 
The Russians were rraulsod in an attempt to tako it in 
1808; but they succeeded in 1827, and were conflrmpd In 
its possession by the treaty with Persia of the following 
year. {Kitmciri Pers. Emp^t S[C . ; Ettcpc. des Oats dn 
Monde.i 

EUI.aNGEN, a town of Bavaria, clrc. Central Fran- 
conia, on the Kegnitz, 21h Bamberg. Pop. 8,800. 
It Is wsdled and dlvidetl into the old and new towns : tho 
latter, which is one of the l)rst-bullt towns of (rermany, 
was founded by Christian Kriicst, Margrave of Bayreuth, 
In 1686 ; it contains the celebrated Protestant university, 
the only one in the kingdom, cstablislied 1743, and usually 
attended by alKiut 280 students. I'his institution ocru- 
pies the ancient palace of the Margraves of Bayreuth, 
and has connected with it schools of theology, moral 
philosophy, midwifery, medicine, and the fine arts, a 
polytecnnie school, a gymnasium, general and lying-in 
hospitals, cabinets of natural history, &c., a botanic gar- 
den, and a library of l()0,(MM) vols. 'i'he palace gardens 
are very handsomely laid out, arul adorned with statues. 
WtHilleii goiMls, stockings, huts, leather and leathern 
articles, gloves, fee. arc made in the town ; which has 
also a large plate-glass tnaniifactory, and a brewery, 
licsides some trade in cattle. Most of the pop. arc Pro- 
testants. Many Freucli refugees settled in I'^langen 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and in 1(Hi6 
the first learned society In (icrnmny was established in 
it. ( Bcrgham, AUg. 1. muter, ^c. iv. 1 1.8.; Murray's Hand- 
book for S. Gentian.) 

EULAU (Hung. Eger, Slav. Jager), a fortified town 
of Uiingan', co. lleves, of which it is the cap., on Imth 
sides the Erlau, an atlluent of the Theiss, 6S m. N.E. 
Pesth. Pop. 18,247, most of whom are Catholics. It has 
2 suburbs ; Is entered by 6 gates ; and ejintuins a rathe- 
dral and 6 other churches, an archbishop’s palace, 
lycoum, with a library and observatory, an archiepiscopal 
seminary, gymnasium. Catholic high school, conventual 
hosnital, asylum for infirm clergymen, and various other 
public institutions, a co. hall, &c. The neighbourhood 
of Krfaui is very fertile and iiighly cultivated ; it pro- 
duces from 180,(H)0 to 2(X),(H)0 ritners of fine retl winiMi 
.xinually, and the bttst tobacco in Hungary. 'I'he cul- 
ture of these articles, together with manufactures of 
woollen and linen fiibrles, leather and leathern goods, 
combs, &c., lunploy most of theinhab., and supply the 
urinclpal kinds of morchandise found in the marWs of 
mlau. (Oesterr. Nat. Encyc. ; Btrgham, ^c.) 

ERNE (LOUGH), a celebrated Take of Ireland, co. 
Fermanagh, which it divides into two nearly equal por- 
tions. It consists of two prlucijial lakes, the Upper and 
1 k>w«>, connected a brood winding channel. It con- 
tains in all an area of about 40,000 acres ; and stretches 
N.W. and S.E. 30 or 3.8 m. 'The lower lake is the 
largest; and both it and the upper lake are fhll of 
Islands, some of them large and thickly inhabited, many 
of them well wooded, and the whole so disposM and 
accompanied by such a diversity of coast, as to form a 
vast number of rich and interesting prospects. Ennis- 
killen stands on an island In the channel between the 
upper ami lower lakes; and on another island is the 
DnagnUlcent seat of the Marquis of Ely. The loko is 
elevated about 140 ft. above the level of the sea. It 
receives the Erne and several oUier rivers ; and dis- 
ebatges Itself at Its N.W. extremity by a rapid current 
of about 9 m.. which, after falling over many leilgcs of 
obstructing rock i. . precipitates itself down a grand cataract 
Into tho soa at Ballyshanuon. It has been proposed to 
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open a navigable dionnel from the left to the lake Iqr 
means of a oenal, which would certainly be of matcriu 
•mrvioe. {Stmt. Account of BriL 1387. 3d edit.) 

ERZEROUM or ERZ-RUM (Arab. Artewd^Boum), 
<an imptwtant city of Turkish Armenia, cap. of an extensive 
padisiiic of the same name, and residence of. a seraskicr- 
pacha: In a plain at the foot of the Tcheldlr mountains, 
near the sources of the N. arm of the Euphrates, flrom 

6.000 to 7,000 ft. above the level of the sea, 184 m. S.E. Tre- 
bisond, 144m. N.E. by E. Diarbekr,and lS6m. W.N.W. 
M. Ararat ; lat. 88O 59' 30'' N.; Ion. 41° 46' 15" E. Its pop. 
has been variously estimated at diflerent periods ; but 
previously to the ravages of the plague some years ago, 
it perhaps amounted to near 100,000, and at the time of 
the Russian invasion in 1829 It is supposed to have been 
about 70,000 or 80, (KK). But having been alumdoned by 
most Armenian families, previously to its being again de- 
livered up to the Turks, it had not, in 1885, according to 
Mr. Brant, above 16,(X)0 inliab. (Geog. Journal, vi. 201 .) 
Probably, however, this estimate was below the mark, 
and the pop. has since increased. 

” Only the citadel, wiiich occupies a low eminence 
within the city, is now fortified. A trench and two walls 
once surrounded it ; but the inner wall only is now en- 
tire. It is solidly^built of stone, and does not suffer in 
comparison with Turkisli fortresses in general. Besides 
the Iwcaars, the principal mosoues, and many private 
dwelling-houses, it formerly enclosed the palace of the 
pacha ; but that extensive oiillding was demolished by 
the Russians.'* ( Missionary Eescarches tn Armenta, pp. 
63,64.) According to Mr.Klnneir (Asia Minor, p.lMX.) 
the citadel is 3 or 4 m. in cire. Capt. Wilbraham en- 
tered it by a strong and massive gateway, flanked by two 
mutilatra tiiough still beautiful minarets. Most of the 
Turkish inhab. reside within tlic citadel, 'i'he streets of 
the city, which may be regarded as a suburb attached to 
the citadel, arc narrow, crooked, filthy, and iuiested 
with troops of hungry dogs. The houses are mostly con- 
structed of mud, wood, or sun-dried bricks, being. In 
general, only one story higli. A green sward has grown 
over the terraces of dirt, by which, instead of roofs, 
they are all covered, and gives them, when viewed from an 
eminence above, almost as much the aspect of a meadow 
as of a city, 'i'lic environs are singularly destitute of 
trees, the dried fa'ces of the cattle being tlie only fuel. 
Water is good and abundant, but wiiio, iwcording to 
Tournefort, is execrable. (Leitrrs du Levant, ii. 259. 4th 
ed. ) Erzerouin has 2 Armenian churches, a Greek church, 
and about 40 mosques, the largest of which will itccom- 
modate 3,0(M1 people, ll has an extensive custom-house, 

: and 86 khans or inns, many of w'hicli are l.'ir^ and solidly 
ijconstrueted. Its bazaars are poor and snia'l, though its 
' markets appear to be well supplied witli provisions ; and 
a great many oxen arc kilien weekly. I'he city is well 
situated for trade, on the high road between Asi.*! Minor, 
Georgia, and N. Persia ; and it was once the thorough- 
fare for most part of the over-land commerce lictween 
Europe and the East, which survived the discovery of 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. Recently its 
commerce has been diminished from a variety of causes ; 
but mainly trom the emigration of its Christian inhab., 
who were Its mechanics and tradesmen, to the afljacent 
possessions of Russia. The manufacture of copper 
utensils, w’hieh once formed the prineliml branch of 
industry, is now almost abandoiieil ; but it still con- 
tinues to have some trade in furs, galls, &c. The amount 
of goods that passes tlirough Krzeroum, tn transitu, is 
very considerable; and Capt. Wllbraliam, who visited 
the city in I8:t7, says that it had materi^ly increased 
since the establishment of steam-boats on the Black Sea. 
From the E., the shawls of Cashmere and Persia, silk, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, madder, rhubarb, and a 
variety of drugs, are brought to Erzeroum ; and from the 
W., broad-cloths, chintzes, shawls, and cutlery. Little, 
however, is seen of any of these goods, except at the 
custom-hfiuse and in the khans : so much is this the cose, 
that, according to 'rournefort, a person might die for 
want of a few grains of rhubarb at the very moment that 
there arc bales of it in the town. (Ubi supra, p. 208.) 
'i'he limited extent and meanness of the bazaars evince 
the small importance of the retail trade. 

This city is a principal halting-station for caravans of 
pilgrims Irom Tehran and elsewhere, to Mecca. Of its 

80.000 inhab. previously to 1829, it was estimated that 

23.000 were Armenians, and the rest principally Turks, 
with about 260 Greeks. The city bad no Jewish inhab. 
Of the Armenians, about 4,000 belonged to the Rom. 
Cath., and 19,000 to the Armenian church. The diocese 
of the Armenian bishop includes the whole pachalic of 
Erzeroum, which since tho late war has been much ex- 
tended, and now comprises the former pachalic of Kars. 
There was in 1829 an Armenian grammar school in the 
cHy, with 6 or 7 teachers, and from 500 to 600 scWlars, 
besides a seminary for the instruction of the Armenian 
clergy ; and a comparatively larg# proportion of the pop. 
wore tnen reported to possess the rudiments of edu- 
cation 
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Owing to the elevation of tlie place, the winten are long 
and aerere. In the neighbourhood, however, cattle, 
sheep, horses, &c., of supmor kinds, are reared in great i 
numbers ; and in the a«iiacent plain, corn of « very ex- 
cellent quality Is grown, which forms one of the principal 
articles of expert. I 

Eraeroum was founded about 415, by a Bysantiae 
general of Theodosius 11., after whom it was named 
Theodosiopolit, It derives its present name from the 
an. Arne or Ardxm^ a populous city which stood not far 
to the fi., but which having been destroyed by the 
Scljdkians, the surviving inhab. transferred their resi- 
dence and the commerce and name of their dty to the 
present site. iMiuitmary Betearcheg in Armenia^ 68.) 
This was anciently the strongest of the Armenian pM- 
sessions of the Lower Empire ; and it is at present con- 
sidered the bulwark of those belonging to Turkey. 

ESCURIAL, or ESCORIAL, a celebrated palace, 
convent, church, and mausoleum of the sovereigns of 
Spidn, Old Castile, prov. Segovia, 26 m. N.W. Madrid. 
Its name, according to Casiri, is of Arabic origin, sig- 
nifying a place ^// of rockt; though others derive it 
from a Spanish word implying the sconVe, or scum of 
molted metal, some Iron mines having been formeily 
wrought in the loc^ity. Its situation certainly bears 
out the former etymology. It has a most gloomy site, 
surrounded by the bare crags of the Sierra Giiader- 
rama. The view fVom it, though extensive, is not pleas, 
ing; and the facility of procuring stone for its con- 
struction would seem to have been the only inducement 
to the choice of its site. It was commenced in 156.? by 
Philip II., and finished in 22 years, under the super- 
intendence of two architects. It is one of the largest and 
most inagnlflcont edifices In Europe, tliongh far from 
being externally the most elegant. It is dedicated to St. 
Lawrence ; and os this saint is said to have been broiled 
alive on a gridiron, in the 3d century, tlie founder cliose 
to have the building on the plan of that culinary instru- 
ment, the bars of whii h form several courts, while the 
handle contains the royal apartments.’* {Twigs, p. 99.) 
'i'he handle is about 460 Spanish ft. in length ; the prin- 
cipal front of tlie main portion of the building is 657 ft. 
(740 Span.) broad ; tlie sides 494 it. (.580 Span.) In deptli ; 
and the general height of the edifice is about 60 It. ; 
a square tower, about 200 ft. in height, flanking each 
angle. It is wholly built of a grey stone, called Rcro- 
quefia, resembling a kind of granite, though not so hard. 
The Doric order prevails in its architecture. The most 
striking part of the Escurial is tlie church in its centre. 
It is built with a cupola atid two towers, after the 
manner of St. Peter’s .at Rome : its dome is 380 ft. high. 
Mr. Inglis, wlin visited it in 1880, observes that its 
Interior exceeded in richness and magnificence any 
thing tliat he had previously imagined It Is quite 
impossible,” he says, '“to enter into minute deserip- 
tions nt all that composes this magnificence : the rieiies 
of Spain, and her ancient colonies, aie exhausted in 
the materials ; marbles, porpli} ries, jaspers, of infi- 
nite variety, .and of the must extraordinary lieaiity, 
— gold, silver, and precious stones; and the splendid 
effect of the whole is not lessened on a ne.arcr inspection ; 
tliere is no deception, no glitter,— all is real. The 
whole of the altar-piece in the CapiUa Mayor, upwards 
of 90 ft. high and 50 broad, is one mass of jasimr, por- 
phyry, marble, and bronse, gilded ; tiic IK pillars that 
adorn it, each IK ft. high, arc of deep red and green 
jasper, and the intervals arc of yiorpliyry and marble of 
the most exquisite pulisli, and tlie greatest variety of 
colour.” (/ng/is, i. 265.) 'I'he celebrated crucifix of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, formerly in the possession of Uie Medici 
family, is, or was, In tliis church. 'I'he ceiling is covcre<l 
witli the admirable frescos of L. Giordano, comprising a' 
consecutive history of tlie Christian religion and other 
subji'Cts, and wiiicli are considered to be excelled only 
by the works of M. Angelo. 'Phe sacristy, for its decora- 
tions, equals In beauty any part of the Escurial ; and 
contains some of the clioiccst works of tlie most illustrious 
painters. Of the 42 pictures tiiat adorn the sacristy, it 
may be said, what can rarely be said of any collection, that 
“ there is not one tiiat is not a ehtf-d'ipuvre.'* 'J'here are 
tliree of Raphael, including tiie celebrated La Perla, and 
the Madonna della Pesce, 2 of Leonardo da Vinci, 6 of 
Titian, and many of Tintoretto, Guido, Paul Veroimse, 
&c. The reliquary of the convent, contains, of course, 
an abundance of relics. ’I'he library of printed books 
contains about 24,000 vols., many of which ore very 
scarce. The manuscript library, more valuable than the 
former, comprises about 4000 M8S., in Arabic, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Ac., including several of the 9th and 10th 
centuries. This library suflered greatly from a fire in 
1661. The roy.al mniisoleuni beneath the church Is a 
most magnificent sepulchre. It Is of a circular form ; 
the walls of jasper and blac.k marble ; and in rows, one 
overtmother, arc ranged the coflliis of tlie sovereigns of 
Spain. Here are the urns of 3 kings and 8 queens, on 
opposite sides of the mausoleum ; the former including the 
emperor Charles V. and his sou Philip 11. : numerous other 
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royal personages are burled in a ehaiiel In the Escurial, 
called the Pantheon of the Inflmtas. The palace adjoin- 
ing the moBMtery would any where else be considered a 
splendid edifice, but here It is comparatively little worthy 
of Dodee, flroro Its Inferiority to the rest of the Escurial. 
The total expense of raising this Immense pile of building 
is said to have amouatea to 6,000^000 piastres. The 
Frendi carried away a greal quantity of gold, silver, gems, 
and other valuables firom the Escurial ; but, on the whole; 
th^ treated the edifice with greater forbearance than 
might have been anticipated When Mr. Inglis visited it in 
1830 there were about 100 resident monks qf St Jerome 
living, not as ascetics, but In a state of luxurious indul- 
genee. The revenues of thernionastery formerly amounted 
to 12,000f. a year. A straggling village of 20001nnab., called 
Escurial, or San Lorenso, a^oins this wonder of Spain. 
(For an elaborate and excellent account of the curiosities 
of the Escurial, see TYccm’s Travels m Spain, 98—138. ; 
InglU's Spain in 1830, 262—281. ; MiUano ; Swinburne £ 
Townsend, ii. 119—122, &c.) 

ESKI-SAGRA (an. Berteaf), a town of Turkey In 
Europe, prov. Roumclia, on a tributary of the TundjAi 
near the S. foot of the Balkhans, on the high road from 
Cuustontinople, and Adrianople, to Widin, (i8 m. N. W. 
Adrigpople, and 76 m. S. E. Shuinla. Pop. 20,000. ? It 
Is finely situated on the declivity of some well cultivated 
hills ; but is very indlfibrently built, with narrow dirty 
streets: it is surrounded by a rampart of earth, has 
eight mosques, W'ltli manufactures of carpets and coarse 
cloth, leather, Ac. Tliere are numerous orchards In its 
vicinity, and, at a short distance, arc some well-frequented 
warm mineral baths. (Diet. G6og. ,* Mitchell's Journey 
Jrotn Moscow to Constantinople, 142.) 

ESNEH (the Latopolis of the Greeks), a town of 
the Thcbaid or Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
Nile; 28m. S. Thebes: lut. 25© 17' 38" N., long. 82® 
29^ 56" E. 'i'he valley of the Nile is here about 8 ni. in 
width ; it is, liowever, too mucli elevated to be covered 
by the inundation ; aiul tlie eaiftls by which it had been 
ii rigated having been allowed tfi fill up, it had become in 
a great degree barren. But Mehemet Ali has succeeded 
in reopening these canals, so that the anrient fertility of 
the district has been in part recovered, and it has become 
the seat of extensive cotton piantations. The townf 
seiUed on a mound of dibris, 30 ft. in height, is the prin- 
cipal commercial place in Upper Egypt. It is tiie entre- 
pot for tlie Serniaar caravan ; while the Ababdie camel 
breeders of the desert bring tlieir camels, and tlie Berbers 
from Nubia tlicir commodities, to sell in its markets. It 
has also some manufactures, particularly of rnalayeh or 
cotton siiawls, much woAi in the country, and pottery. 

It is tlie scat of a Coptic bishop, and numbers among its 
inhab. from 300 to 400 Christian families, who have two 
churches, ami a third further up the country. There is a 
Coptic monastery to the S. of the town. {Ritter's Africa, 
iii. S 26. ; Joweti's Christian Researches.) 

In the centre of the town is a famous temple, built of 
sandstone, luid of colossal magnitude. Having been 
made a magazine for the warehousing of the cotton of 
the surrounding district, it has fortunately escaped the 
destruction that has lately overwhelmed some of the 
finest Egyptian monuments. 'J'he walls of this temple 
are covered {erf pi) with tlie mud of tlie Nile ; and it is 
so encumbered with mud walls, sand, filtli, and cotton, 
that it is difficult to form a correct idea of its form and 
vast size. It has a zodiac somewliat resembling that at 
Dendcrali ; and from tlie mode of interpreting the figures 
on it, tills temple was long supposed to be the most 
ancient in Kg)pt ; but so far from this being tiie case, it 
is, according to (^hampollion, le plus tnodeme de ceux 
qui existent encore en Eeypte ; carles bas-reliefs qui le 
dea)rent, et les hivroglyphes surtout, sent d'tin style tene- 
ment grassier et tourfm'nib, qu'on y aperqoit, au pre- 
mier, coup d'ocil, le potnt extreme de la decadence de tart. 
{Lt tires, 199.) This conclusion is established by the 
hierogiy})hie inscriptions, which show tiiat the oldest 
part of tlie temple, a stnall portion of tlie pronaos or 
portico, was built by Ptolemy Epljihunes ; but that tbfi 
portico was principally constructed by the F.mpcror 
C'laudluB ; and tiiat the other parts of tfie structure be. 
long to a still later wra, or to that of various Roman em- 
perors, from Claudius to Scptiniiiis Heverus and Geta. 
It apiiears, however, notwithstanding the comparative 
lateness of the temple, that Esncli iiad been a place of 
much importance under the Pharaohs, fragments of 
edifices liaving been discovered bearing hieroglyphical 
inscriptions tiiat refer to their sra. iiliampoliiou sup- 
poses that these ancient edifices had been destroyed 
during the Persian invasion. 

Immediately opposite to Esneh, on the opposite side of 
the river, at what was called Contra Lato, was a small 
temple ; but this interesting relict no longer exists. It 
was demolished about a fortnight before Charapollion 
visited the place, and its stones carried olf to repair the * 
quay at Esneh. Truly, whatever Mehemet All may tie 
in otlier respects, he is a very Turk in so far as respects 
his treatment of monuments, ihettres^ 107.) 
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E8SRCR, or ESSEGG, (Sltv. Oniekt an. Murtia, 
or Htfraa), one of Che aaoit itrongly fortified towni in 
the Auf triM empire, the cap. of Slavonia, and seat of the 
government of that prov., on the Drave, 13 m. from its 
confluenoewltb the Danube, 63m. W.N.W. Feterwardrfn, 
and 184 m. 8. by W. Buda; laC. 460 34' 13" N., Iom. 
ISO y# E. including iti suburbs, 11,077. prin- 

cipally of German descent. -The modem fortress was 
erected upon the site of a previous one, by the Emperor 
Leopold 1., between 1713 and 1719; it is not extensive, 
tiut is well constructed, contains an arsenal and barracks 
capable of accommodating 30,000 men, and Is strengthened 
by a We de pont on the opposite side of the river: the 
houses and other buildings within it are generally lofty 
and massive. It is surrounded by a broad glacis, and 
communicates on the N. W., by a long avenue, with the 
Ober-Varos^ or upper town s on its E. side is the Unler- 
Vqrost nr lower town, on the site of the an. Munia, and 
on the W. the Mcierhqfe^ or new town, In which suburb 
most of the trade is conducted. Esseck has a fine mili- 
tary parade, and contains five Catholic churches, a united 
Creek church, four chapels, a town council house, county 
hall, engineers' college {iHfienieurshaus)^ military school. 
Catholic gymnasium, high and other schools, and various 
other public establishments. In the arsenal, numerous 
banners and other trophies taken at difTerent times from 
the Turks, are exhibited. The Drave, and the swampy 
country on the side opposite the town, are crossed by a 
long wooden bridge. It has manufactures of silk stuffs 
.ind twist ; iMit the chief commercial Importance of Esseck 
is derivetl from its large and well-ftequented (kirs for 
corn, horses, cattle, hides, &c., held four times a year. 

Mureia was fDunded by Hadrian, anno 12rt, and became 
the Roman cap. of Lower Pannonla ; it was erected into 
a bisiioprlc by Constantino. {Oeslcrr. Nat, Encycl.s 
Bergham, AUg. Lander, ifc. tv. 935.) 

ESSEN, a town of Uhenfsh Prussia, distr. Dusseldorf, 
circ. Duisburg, on the Berne, IHm. N.E. Dusseldorf. 
and 42 m. S.E. Cleved? Pop. 5,784. It is walled, and 
iKis 2 Catholic and 2 Lutheran churches, a Capuchin 
convent, a gymnasium, hospital, workhouse, and orphan 
asylum. It is the seat of a municipal court of justice, 
and the mining board fur the towns of E8.sen and Wer- 
aien ; as it was formerly of the diets of the Rhenish 
princes, and other dlstlnguiMhed assemblies. The inhab. 
of this industrious and thiiving town arc employed in 
a groat many diflbrent manufactures, including those of 
woollen and linen goods, l(‘atlier, vitriol, arms, cast-iron 
and steel articles, gas apparatus, and steam-engines, as 
well 08 in dv'eing woollcn-stiitfs, and coal mines in the 
vicinity. {Bergham, AHg. rMndcr,^c, iv. 676.; Vtm 
Zrdliti. der Prettss. Slant . ) 

ESSEQUinO. See Guiana. 

ESSEX, a marit. co. of England, having E. and S. 
the German ()c'‘au and the Thames, N. the cos. of 
Suffolk and Cambridge, and W. Herts and Middlesex. 
Aren, 981,129 acres, of which about 900,900 are arable, I 
meadow, and pasture,. Surface generally flat, but in 

J iarts undulating. Soil mostly loam, and extremely 
brtiiu ; but in the N.W. part of the co. there is 
some chalk land ; the low grounds along the Thames ! 
and the sea are in parts marshy and very rich. In 
imrtB of the coast the land is indentetl by arms of the 
sea, forming a serlas of islets and peninsulas : some 
salt marshes along the shore are protected ftom Inun- 
dation by embankments. The low grounds are subject to 
fever and ague, but otherwise the co. is suilielently 
healthy. Tillage husbandry in an advanced stato. Wheat 
and Iwrloy are the principal corn crops ; the ground Is in 
most parts unsuitalde for turnips, and fallowing is very 
extennvely practised: lieans, however, arc firequcntly 
Silbstiltatea for fallows on the heavy loiuns ; and this 
Practice is gaining ground. Potatoes are extensively 
t ultivated. The quality of Essex wheat is very superior. 
The suckling of calves for the London markets, and the 
graxlng and dairy business, are both carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. The district of Epping is celebrated 
inr its butter, which is probably superior to that of any 
other part of England. The total stock of sheep is es- 
timatbd at Iwtween 500,000 and 550,900 hcail, and the 
annual produce of wool at between 8,000 and 9,000 )>acks. 
Estates of all sixes, firom 51. to 20,0001. a year. Many 
small and moderate sisod farms occupied by their own- 
ers. Some of the hired farms in this co. are amongst 
the largest of any devoted to tillage in the empire. 
I.eas«t when granted are usually for 7 and 14 years ; but 
they arc not so common now as formerly. Average rent 
of land, In 1810, 18s. an acre. Minerals, with the 
exception of thfelhne and chalk quarries at Purfleet, un- 
hniKirtant. Mdhufacturcs, principally of balse and other 
woollen stttfVli, were formerly carried on at Colchester, 
Coggeshall, and other places, but they have now nearly 
disiqipeared. Principal rivers, Roding, Crouch, Chel- 
• ner, illackwater, Colne, which intersect the co., exclu- 
sive of the Thames, Lea, and Stour, which bound it on 
the 8. W. and N, Oysters are raised In large quantities 
ta the Essex rivers, esiwdally the Crouch end Black- 
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water. Principal towns, Colchester, Chelmsford, Mal- 
don. and Harwich. Essex contains 14 bunds., 5 half 
bund., a royal liberty, and 406 parishes. It sends 10 
roems. to the H. of C., vis. 4 for the co., and 2 each for 
the hors, of Colchester, Harwich, and Maldon. Regis- 
tered electors for the co., In 1838-89, 11,466, being 5,899 
fbr the N. and 6,547 for the S. division. In 1831 Essex 
had 57,152 Inhab. houses, 65,819 families, and 817,507 
Inhab., of whom 150,015 were males, and 158,492 females. 
Sum paid to the relief of the poor, in 1838-89, 161,0194 
Annual value of real property, in 1815, 1,684,1081. Profits 
of trade and professions In do. 603,985/.* 

ES8LINO, a village of Lower Austria, on the left 
bank of the Danube, about 7 m. below Vienna, opposite 
the island of Lobau. This anti the contiguous village of 
Aspern were the scone of a tremendous engagement of 
two days' duration <21 st and 22d May, 1809), between the 
grand ^ench army under Napoleon, and the Austrians, 
under the Archduke Charles. (See Aspbun.) 

KSSLINGEN, a town of Wirtemburg, circle Neckar, 
cap. of a distr., on the Neckar, in a fertile plain, 6 m. 
E.S.E. Stuttgard. Pop. 0,500. It is walled, and Is 111 
built ; It has 5 suburbs, and 5 churches, one of which, 
a Gothic edifice built in 1440, has a tower 230 ft. 
high ; a handsome town-hall, a court of justice, a richiv 
endowed hospital, with a high school, teachers* semi- 
nary, &c. Tiie Neckar liere divides into 2 arms, and is 
crossed by 2 bridges ; on the island which It incloses, one 
of the suburbs is placed. An old castle above the town 
commands a fine view of the surrounding country. There 
are manufactures of woollen cloth and other stuffs, cot- 
ton and woollen yarn, lacquered tin ware, and glue ; there 
are also some breweries, and a factory for bleaching. 
Vineyards, orchards, and kitchen gardens are numerous 
in the vicinity. Esslingen is a very ancient town, and 
previously to 1803 ranked as one of the free cities of the 
German empire. (Bergham, AUg. iMudcr, iv. 266.) 

ESTAMPES, a town of France, dep. Scine-et-Oise, 
cap. arrond., in a fertile valley, on the banks of two 
small rivers, 23 in. S. Versailles. Pop. (1836) 7,399. 
It is well built, and consists, together with its suburbs, 
of one str.'ct, extending for 2 in. along the road between 
Paris and Oi leans. It has 4 par. churches, an hospital, 
a tlinati e, and a tower, the only remains of an ancient 
castle. It is the seat of a sub-prcfecturc, a tribunal of 
primary jurisdiction, and a cuminunui college; has 
straw-liat, soap, leather, ami woollen maniiTactures, 
many flour mills, and a largo trade in corn. In middle- 
age Latin this town was called Stampee : anno 604, 
I'hicrry II. defeated his uncle ('lotaire near it in a san- 
guinary battle. (//iq?o, art. Seinc-et-(lise.) 

ESTE (an. Alcste), a town of Austrian Italy, deleg. 
Padua, cap. of a distr. at the foot of tlie Euganean Hills, 
oil the Restara canal, iri in. S.W. Padua, and 42 m. S.E. 
by Verona. Pop. 0,300. (Berghaus.) It is well built, 
has a fine market-place, several handsome eilifices, nume- 
rous churches an hospital, and a large barrack ; with 
inanufartures of silk-twist, hats, Ac. ; but it is chiefly 
known from its having given its name to the illustrious 
family of Este, allied with the Guelphs, diflerent branches 
of which, now fill the thrones of Great Bribiin, Bruns- 
wick, and Modena. (Fsneycl. dea Gena du Monde.) 

' KSTELLA, a city of Spain, prov. Navarre, 25 m. 
S.W. Pampeluna, on the Ega, a little below its confluence 
with the Amescua. Po)). 6,000. It is situated in a plea- 
sant valley, surrounded by hills clothed with vines and 
olives, and protliiclng wheat, barley, oats, maize, and 
other grain, with hemp, fiax, Ac. Stret'ts ill-paved and 
dirty. It has 8 churches, 7 convents, and an hospital. In 
former times it had a castle that was deemed impreg- 
nable, and was the head quarters of the military force of 
the k. of Navarre. There jvere formerly 4 bridges over 
the river ; but one of them was swept away in 1801. In 
Its centre is a handsome promenade, planted with elms, 
limes, and poplars. It has manuftetures of woollen 
cloths and cnssimeres, with oil presses and brandy dis- 
tilleries. A fair is held here from the 1 Uh to the 30tb of 
November. At a short distance from the town is the 
university of Larche, which has the same privileges as 
those of Salamanca and Valladolid. (Mdiano, Iv. 92.; 
V. 58.: xl. 272.) 

ESTEPA (an. Astapa), a town of Spain, prov. Seville, 
cap. of a dep., on a hill surrounded by plains, planted 
with olive trees, 16 m. W. Osuna, and 50 m. W. city of 
Seville. Pop. 10,270. It is regularly built, and the 
houses are In tolerable condition. It has 2 churches, 3 
convents, an hospital, a public granary, and a ]>alace of 
the marqidscs of the same name. Aatapa was a place of 
Importance In the time of the Romans, and was burnt by 
its inhab. when besieged by Scipio's generals. 

ESTEPONA, a sea-port town of Spain, prov. Gra- 
nada, on the Mediterranean, 24 m. N.E. Gibraltar. Pop. 
9,000. It Is tolerably well built ; has a church, an ho.*- 
pital, a public granary, and a castle. The chief sdbpoli 
of the place is its coasting trade ; it exports raisins, ffgs, 
sweet j^atoes, oranges, lemons, and wine ; for which It 
receives wheat and other grain. In this w«y it employs 
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lOOTMselB. (Mittano.) It haialio a productive fiiheiyof abundant. The bear, wolf, badger, fox, Ac. tuhabit the 
SardlnjM. foroBta, and there are a few elki. The lakes do not con- 

ESl ERHAZY (Hung. Esterkax), a village of Lower tain many fish ; but the fisheries on the coasts ore of lm« 
Hungary, co. Oedenburg, near the S. E. extremity of portance to the Inhabs. A few mineral products are 
the Neusiedl lake, 14 m. S. E. Oedenburg, and 38 m. obtained, but they are of no great consequence. Nearly 
S. by W. Presburg. It Is celebrated for a magnificent, all the manulkctures are domestic, the ^asantry weave 
but now unoccuplM, palace, beloiming to Prince Ester- their own coarse woollens, and some veiy tolerable 
hazy, built In 1700, In the florlif Italian style. It com- linen stuflh. In the islands, the building of boats Is a 
prises 162 dilTerent apartments, and is surrounded by a principal employment ; distilleries are common In every 
gallery adorned with numerous vases, statues, Ac. ** Itt part of the country, the fkree use of stills being one of 
marble halls, brilliant with gold and painting, are still the most important of their ancient privileges that the 
fresh as when first built. The chamber of Maria Theresa Esthonlans nreserve. The chief exports are com, 
is unchanged since the great queen reposed there : the spirits, salt-fish, and hides ; amongst toe chief Imports 
whole Interior is in such a state that it might be rendered are herrings and salt. Revel (wmch see) is the centre 
habitable to-morrow.** It formerly contained fine col- of the trade of the government. The prov. Is under the 
lections of paintings, engravings, Chinese porcelain, a political superintendence of the governor- general of 
library, &c. ; but most of these have been removed. It Riga; but has Its own provlnciid council, judicial court, 
has attached to it an observatory, riding school, stabling Ac. Nearly all the iiihab. are Lutherans; only about 1 
fur 100, and an opera-house, in which the Incident oc- in 148 of the pop. is educated. The upper classes, both 
curred which opened to the musical composer Haydn his in the towns ana the country, are mostly of German or 
subsequent career of celebrity. The palace is surrounded Danish descent. The Esthonlans are of the Finnish 
by a noble park, and has an orangery, numerous fountains, stock, and having been In a state of slavery till a recent 
fish-ponds, a pheasantry, Ac. *, but the gardens are over- period, have. It is alleged, contracted most of the vices 
grown with weeds ; and the numberless pleasure-houses Incident to such a state. This country was sold by the 
with which the grounds are crowded are fast falling into Danes to the Teutonic knights In 1347, conquered by 
decay, the family having, for the most part, aliandoned Sweden in 1.^61, and finally annexed to Russia by Peter 
tills noble seat fur that of Kisenstadt. This, which also the Great In 1710. {Schnitzler^ La Eussiej Diet, ufogr. 
adjoins the lake, is, like Esterhazy, in the Italian style, of ESTREMADURA. an extensive prov. of Spain, lying 
large dimensions, and well fitted for a princely residence, between 37*^ 51' and 4()0 38' N. lat., and 4° 60* and 7° 24' 

It was rebuilt in 1805, and is situated 24 m. N.W. Ester- W. long. It has Salamanca, and part of Avila, on the 
hazy. The grand ball-room is a noble apartment. The N. ; Toledo, l.a Mancha, and part of Cordova, on the 
present prince was here installed l.ord Lieutenant of E. ; Seville, on the S. ; and Alcntt^o and Bclra, In For- 
tlie county of Uedenburg, an otfice hereditary In his fa- tugal.onthe W. Its length, from N. to S.,is 188 m. ; and 
inily, with more than regal magnificence. Its park and mean breadth, from W. to E., about 80 m. Area, about 
gardens are much admired ; and the botanical collections 14,7.*K) sq. ra. Mifiano estimated thf* pop. in 1826 at 
in ttic large luit-liouses of the latter ore surpassed by few ^)7,690, which gives 45 to the sq. m. ; but tlicrc CMi 
in Europe ; they comprise no less than 70,000 exotics, and no doubt tliat it was formerly muph more populous. It 
arc particularly rich in Australian species. The Leo- consists of immense plains, tcrmiuRtcd on the N. by tho 
poldiiie temple in the park has a statue of the Princess of Sierras do Gredos, de Bejar, and de Gata ; and, on the S., 
Lichtenstein, by Canova. by those of Constantina, a continuation of tfie Sierra 

I'lic estates of Prince Esterhazy .are said to equal Morena. Another branch of the latter chain rqns along 
tlie kingdom ot Wirtemburg in size ; and contain 130 the brmndary N. from the confines of Seville and Cor- 
villagcs, 40 towns, and 34 castles I But the annual dovn to the river Guadiana, from which a branch of the * 
revenue from such vast possessions is said not to mountains of Guadalupe ^aln extends as far as the 
exceed 15U,(KK)/. per annum, though it is capable of con- Tagus. These two rivers, each of which Is here iolndd 
siderable increase. “Tho encumbrances at the present by several affluents, cross the prov. from E. to W., and 
time arc greater than with most other Hungarian mag- an extension of the Castilian or Toledo mountains, under 
nates, few of whom are indebted to a less amount than the names of Che Sierras de Guadalupe, San Benito, and 
halt their incomes *’ {Paget^ Hungary^ amt Transylv. San Pedro, lying iit the ,ij^e direction, divides it into 
I. 45.). The family of Esterhazy professes to trace its two nearly equal partSjJthe N. (Estremadura Alta) being 
descent from Attila. It is divided into three branches, of in the basin of the Tagus, and the S. (Estremadura 
winch that of Frakno or Forchtenstein had grantcnl it Btga) in that of the Guadiiina I'hc summers are hut ; 
by the Emperor of Austria, in 1087, the title of Princes there is then but little rain ; the nights, howevcr,.are 
ot the Empire, with the privileges of coining money, con- cool, and the dew, which is abundiuit, is sufficient to 
terring nobility, and exercising judicial power thoughout moisten the ground. Although the high mountains are 
its own doniaiiis. The strong castle of Forchtenstein, covered with snow at the end of November, the winter 
nci'ordingly, serves as a prison for Prince Esterhazy’s is not severe. In summer, the heat often brings on epl- 
lieasantry, and as a place of deposit for the equipments demic fevers, particularly with strangers. The soil is 
of his troops, and the treasures of his family, including very fertile, and might be rendered highly productive by 
tlic famous Esterhazy jewels, Ae. The present head of a proper use of the water of the many rivers that Inter- 
this noble family has been for several years ambassador sect it. Mifiano says it might be made to support a third 
Irom Austria to the court of Great Britain, and is highly part of the pop. of Spain ; but a combination of causes, 
esteemed by all who have the honour of his acquaint- at the head of which are tube placed bad government and 
ance. {Oesterr. Nat. EncycLj Paget ^ Hungary and bad institutions, have extinguished all industry. Agri- 
Transulvania^ ^c.) culture is wholly neglected; and the noble plains, that 

ES'ITIONIA, or REVEL, a marit. gov. of Russia in might yield abundance of all sorts of products, arc dc- 
Europc, ill the N.W. p.art of which it is situated, forming voted to pasturage only. It is stated that about 4 millions 
one of the Baltic provs. It lies between lat. 58<^ 20' and of Merino sheep come every year iVom other parts to 
.M)o 30' N., and long. 23<^ 20' and 28^ 20' E., having E. winter in the plains, according to tho ancient Institution 
the gov. of Petersburg, S. the lake Peipus and the gov. of the Meeta (see Spain), besides those that belong to tho 
ot Riga, V/. tiie Baltic, and N. the gulph of Finland, country, and immense herds of swine. The produce 
Area, inclusive of the islands belonging to it, about 6,870 of corp, wine, oil, lieinp, and flax is insufficient for the 
sq. m. Pop. 230,0(8). (Schnitzkr.) Surface generally consumption ; but there is an abundance of chestnuts, 
fiat, but diversified in parts with undulating hlUs ; it con- fi-om which the population of this naturally fine country 
tains many small lakes and streams, but has no navigidile derive a considerable part of its scanty subsistence. The 
river: its shores arc bold and rocky, climate rigorous, plains of Placentia, the vicinities of Coria, and La Se- » 
the winters are long, and fogs ami violent winds are rena, and the territory between Badajos and Llerena, are * 
common throughout the year. Soil in great part sandy, the best peopled and most productive, and show what 
and ratlier infertile : the cultivable lands are supposed to the rest might Itc under any thing like a good system of 
be to tho unproductive, forests, Ac., as 1 to 3. Agricul- husbandry. Immense plains are found all over the prov. 
ture is the chief employment of the pop., and more com covered with various species of buckthorn, myrtle, mar- 
is produced tiian is siillicient for home consumption : it joram, and other medicinal and odoriferous plants, which 
is principally rye, barley, and oats ; but wheat and buck- are good for nothing unless it be to feed great numbers 
wlu;at, besides flax, hemp, hops, and tobacco, are also of bees. Here and there woods of noble evergreen oaks 
r.ilsc'd. Most part of the corn not required for food, are met with, whose acorns feed the herds of swine 
is set aside for tho purpose of distillation. Different whose flesh is so highly esteemed throughout Spain. It 
species of pulse are extensively cultivated, and form a has mines of lead, copper, silver, and iron, but they are 
large proportion of the nourishment of the peasantry. alLpr mostly all, neglected. (HiHano.) 

Fruit trees are neglected ; but certain wild fruits are The manufiictures of Estremadura are hardly worth 
very abundant. 'Ine pine, fir, Ac. are the most com- notice. Hats are made at Radios and Zafira, and there 
mon forest trees ; but the oak, elm, and beech, Ac. are are a good many tanneries in the latter place and at £1 
mot with. A good many head of live stock are roared, Casar deCaceres. 

and 40 iRe are driven into this prov. from distant ones, to A country that produces little, and manufactures less, 
be fattened for the Petersburg markets. Tho oxen and cannot have much commerce ; the chief article of export 
liorses of Esthonla are very indiircreiit, as well as the is the flesh of its hogs, its trade in cattle and sheep with 
hheep, goats, Ac., though active endeavours have been Madrid and Andalusia being of slight consideration. The 
mode to improve the breed of the latter. Poultry is state of the roads, and the want of Internal navigation. 
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would. In fiMd, be all but insuperable obstadei to traflic. 
Tta«ro4f not a single ruad In even tolerable repslr ; ^ 
In bad weather, most of them are fanpatsable. The Idim, 
Uko the roads, are at bad at possible: tbev abound la 
fUth and vermlh, and are deficient la every thing elM. . 

The prov. Is governed by a captain-general, with va- - 
rIoUB sitbaltorn military governors j Its et^lesiasdcal Ju- 
rlsdlctlon Is divided Into 3 bUhoprics, those of Badalos, < 
Placentia, and C’oria. 

The people, according to MHbmo, are, perhaps, the 
most taciturn and grave of any in Spain ; and, from 
living Inji country having little intercourse with any : 
other, uneducated, and sutijectad to the most vicious laws 
and regulations, it is not surprising that they should be 
sunk in Indolence. But it is said that, when excited br 
hope, or any other stimulus, th^ are persevering and 
indefatigable. They are robust and vigorous , frank, 
honourable, and honest ; slow to receive an Impression, 
but firm in following it up. 

Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, the two Plzarros, the 
Alroagros, and otlier adventurers, were natives of Estre- 
inadura. It anciently formed part of the kingdom of 
Leon. C MHUmo : Sowle$ j Giogr. Pkysique de VEipagne^ 
p. 1.34. rl uq.i Diet, Gfographtque.) 

£sTRBMSDURA,aprov. of Portugal, which see. 

KKTBEMEZ, a town of Portugal, prov. Alentejo, 
partUr In a plain, and partly on the slope of a hill, and In 
a well cultivated country, 22 m. W. Elvas, 26 ra. N.E. 
Evora. Pop. 6,270. It Is ill lM|}lt, but has a large open 
square In the centre, and Is strongly fortlflpd with an 
ancient castle on a commanding eminence, an arsenal, and 
quarters for a regiment of cavalry. There are also 4 
parish churches, 6 convents, an hospital with a chureb 
attached, and a house of charity. Though Evora is the 
nominal capital of the prov., the authorities have lately 
iMfen * removed thither, on account of the protection 
afforded by the fortrcsi^f Elvas. (.Penny Mag. vi. 3)G.) 
It has manufactures or Oelftwaro, especially of water 
coolers, and has some trade in hardware. (Mffiano; 
Link's Travels mPortugalt p. 144. ; Diet. Gfagr.) 

ETIENNE (ST.), a celebrated manufacturing town 
of France, dt^. Loire, cap. arrond., on the torrent of the 
* Ftirens, an affluent of the l«oiro, 20 m. S.E. Montbrison, 
and .31 in. S.W. Lyons. Pop. (1836)41,534. It is generally 
well buUt: streets wide and straight; houses good, though 
blackened with the smoke of its numerous coal fires. It 
has no public edifice worthy much notice ; it contains 4 
churches, one of which dates from the fith century ; a 
town-hull, court of Justice, tlittitre, iiflblic library, cabinet 
of natural history, and several benevolent institutions. 
A handsome fountain In the form of an olH'lisk orna- 
ments the nrlueipal square. A railroad 36^ in. in length 
runs from Lyons to St. Etienne, and there eommunirates 
with another, 54 m. in leinrth, from St. Etienne to An- 
drexieux and Hoanne. The manufactures are very 
various ; they include those of arms, (in a royal manufac- 
tory originally established in 15H6, besides some private 
establishments,) hardware, cutlery, nails, files, and other 
tools, numerous kinds of steel articles, &c. These manu- 
factures, If tliey do not owe their origin, are, no doubt, 
mainly indebted for their rapid extension to the supplies 
of coal and iron-stone fouml in the vicinity. The waters 
of the Furens, which arc said to be particularly well 
adapted for the tempering of steel, supply a great many 
factories. Exclusive of hardw'are, silk fabrics are largely 
manufactured; and lace, embroidered muslins, tulles^ 
cotton yarn, eau-de-Cologne, and lamp black are pro- 
du(*ed. There are, besides, some bleaching and dyeing 
establishments, with tanneries, and glass and paper fac- 
tories. The silk, and especially the suk-riband manufac- 
turers, who comprise a large proportion of the whole, 
have 4>r late years, for the most part, removed from the 
town of St. Etienne into the adjacent country, where 
their fabrics are uninjured by the smoky atmosphere, 
and the weavers live cheaper and better, by avoiding 
^the ociroist or town duties. St. Etienne, with its ^a- 
*cent district, is estimated to contaiu 60,000 inhab., of 
whom about a half are believed to be connected with 
the riband or silk haberdashery trade. The quantity 
of silk consumed annually In tiie riband manufacture 
is estimated at i^ut 400,000 kilogr., principally of the 
supwior qiialitles. The whole produce or the distr. 
was, in 1685, estimated at 360,(K» ells a di^, or about 

130.000. 000 yards a year, of an average value of about 

32.000. 000 fir. Neany 60 artists are employed by the 
riband manulkaurers in drawing patterns, and 3-4tns of 
the produce are exported. The price of labour at St. 
Etienne Is in general less than at Lyons, and said to be 
almut equal to 3-4ths of that at Coventry ; but It is very 
difficult to institute any comparison between them, ex- 
cept by comparing the cost of the work performed in 
each. The wages of the riband weaver vary from Is. to 
3s . M. a day ; but the average may be about Is. Sd. This 
average is lem than that earned In most of the other 
t^es St. Etienne ; the reason assigned being that the 
ribmd w^ws, not i^eslding in the town itself, mostly 
divkto their time between ttie manuflmture and agricuL 
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sure. wThe proprietors of 16,000 single hand- looms in 
the mountainous distr. round St. Etienne, St. Chamond, 
ftc. are. In reality, little Ihrmers. Few cottages are 
without one or tnnre tooms, at which the inmates work 
when not employed in the business of the small farm. 
This arrangement, which gives the peasantry a double 
resource, is, however, unfavourable to the manufacture ; 
and it will, most likely, in the end, share the fate of the 
Irish linen manufacture. Its improvement is an object 
id much greater solicitude to the pdtkemeniierSt or small 
masto* weavers, idso a tolerably numerous class, who 
possess from 2 to 5, and sometimes 10 or 12 looms each, 
and devote themselves entirely to the manufacture. Mr. 
Villermfi’s observations go to show that the condition of 
the weavers of St. Etienne is, upoU the whole, much 
better than that of those of Lyons. There Is, at St. 
Etienne, an establishment called a Condition^ in which 
silks are eubmitted to a temp, of from 72^ to 77^ Fob., to 
test their quality, and bring them into a certain state 
of dryness. The average quantity of silk sent to this 
Mtablishment annually Is estimated at 3,970 bales, or 
596,000 lbs.; that sold without passing through the Con- 
dition amounts to about 1,780 bales, or 267.000 lbs. per 
annum. The latter consist chiefly of foreign silks, which 
supply the factories of St. Etienne In the proportion of 
nearly I to 2 of French silk. 

Some authors have supposed that this town occupies 
the site of the ancient Furanum^ built by the Homans 
anno 65 b. c. : but this is very doubtful ; and no annals 
of St. Etienne go farther i^ack than the 10th century. In 
1441, the town consisted of only 200 indifilbrent houses, 
which Clmrlcs VII., a few years* afterwards, sulTercd the 
inhabitants to surround with a wall to protect thorn 
gainst the incursions of the English. A few vestiges of 
this Willi still exist; but It did not prevent St. Etienne 
from suflering greatly (n the religious wars of the IGth 
century. The plague destroyed 7.000 of its iiihab. in 
15H.'i, and 8,000 in l(i26-29. Since the peace of 181 .1, it 
has increased rapidly both in pop. and wealth. ( FiV- 
lernu* s Enryr. dcs Gens du Monde; Bowrtng's 2ditep., 
pp.40 — 47.) 

ETNA (I.at. JEtna, Ital. Mongihello), a mountain and 
volcano of Sicily, by far the most celebrated in both re- 
acts, either in ancient or modern times, rising from the 
K. shore of the island, prov. Catania, between the river 
Alcantara on the N. and tlic Giaretta on the S., the 
crater iM'ing in lat. 37^40' 31" N., long. E. It is 
entirely distinct from, and independent of, any otlier 
mountain range. Its base is about 87 m. in circ., but 
its lavas have extended over a much largiT space. It 
consists of a congeries of mountains rising one above 
another. Not only Is it the highest mountain of Sicily, 
but it is also one of the highest in Europe, being, ac- 
cording to Sir J. F. llerschcl, witli wliich Captain 
Smyth’s measurement almost exactly coincides, 10,872^ 
ft above the level of the sea. Its largest diameter runs 
from E, to W. Tiie ascent Is very various on its dif- 
ferent sides ; that fiom Catania being about 24 m., from 
I.inguagrossa 18, and from Randoxzo scarcely 12. The 
extent of the base gives so easy an inclination to the 
sides, in most pbiees, as greatly to facilitate the ascent ; 
but at the same time it diminishes the grandeur of its 
aspect at first sight, and its commanding elev,*icion is 
scarcely perceived, until the traveller has got nearly half 
way up, and begins to look down on the rest of Sicily, 
while the summit still seems as far from him as at first ; 
then, indeed, the mountain assumes an appearance so 
noble, majestic, and imposing, that, associated with the 
considerations of its cause and cflects, it excites the most 
intense interest, mixed with a degree of awe tliat ele- 
vates the mind, and inspires sublime feelings. (Snath's 
Memoir^ p. 146.) 

The multitude of minor cones distributed over its 
flanks, and which are most abundant in the woody 
region, is, according to Mr. Lyell, ** a grand and original 
feature in the physiognomy of Etna. These, although 
they appear but trifling irregularities, when viewed from 
a distance as subordinate parts of so imposing and colossal 
a mouptain, would, flevertheless, be deemed hills of con- 
siderable altitude in almost any otlier region. There 
are aliout 80 of these secondary volcanos, of considerable 
dimensioxts ; 52 on the W. afid N., and 27 on the E. side 
of Etna. One of the largest, callcMl Mfinte Minardo, 
near Bronte, Is upwards of 700ft. in height : and a double 
hill near Nicolosl, called Monti Uossi, formed in 16G9, 
is 4.50 ft. high, and the base 2 m. hi circ. ; yet it ranks 
only as a cone of the second magnitude amongst those 
produced by the lateral eruptions of Etna. On look- 
ing down from the lower borders of the desert region, 
tliese volcanos present us with one of the most beautiful 
and characteristic scenes in Europe. They idford every 
variety of height and size, and are arranged in jpstflfm 
and picturesque groups. However uniform they^may 
appeu- when seen from the sea or tiie plains below, no- 
thing can be more diversified than their shape when we 
look from above into their craters, one side of wiiich is 
generally broken down. There arc, Indeed, few objects 
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in njiture more picturesque than e wooded rokaaic 
crater. The cones situated in the higher parts of the 
forest cone are chiefly clothed with lofty pines; while 
those at a lower elevaUon are adorned mthcbestnuts. 
ojk.^l)^h, and holm.” (Prine^ie* il. iw! 

The mountain is, in general, of a symmetnVaf form, 
but is broken on its E. biIm by a deep and extraordinary 
valley, called the Vat del Bove^ which, commencing near 
the summit of the mountain, descends Into Uie woody 
region, and is thence continued by other and smaller 


vaTlm to the confines of the fertile region. The Val 
del Bovo is 4 or 5 m. across, and Is surrounded by nearly 
vertical precipices from 1,000 to 5,000 ft. in height. This 
gigwtic chasm has been repeatedly traversed by torrents 
of lava ; and in 1755 it was swept by a tremendous in. 
undation caused by the melting of the snows near the 
summit of the mountain. It has a singularly dreary and 
blasted appearance. 

The structure of Etna is chiefly of the tertiary pe. 
rlod antecedent to the present epoch ; it consists 
partly of volcanic, partly of sedimentary rocks ; but 
to what extent Is not known, th^ being so much 
CUV erod by modern lavas, Intcrstratined with layers of 
tufa and breccia : around its base is a line of hills* formed 
of bluish marl, and clays enclosing marine shells and 
yellowish sand, from SOU to 1,000 ft. above the level of 
the sea; about Paterno, and elsewhere, these arc capped 
with basalt, tufa, and volcanic conglomerates. 

The mineral products of Etna are chrysolite, zeolite, 
selenite, copper, mercury, alum, nitre, vitriol, specular 
iron, amianth, pozzolana, and a fine potter's earth: 
tliere are many hot, chalybeate, and sulphurous mineral 
hprings ; but no rivers, except what are subterraneous, 
di'&ccnd from this region, owing to the rapid absorption 
of tlic soil. {See Sicily.) 

I'lie mountain is naturally divided into 3 regions or 
zones, viz. the Fertile {La Regime cuUa or Pieman- 
tana)^ the Woody {Nemorosa or Sylvosa), and the Desert 
{La Rceione Deserta or Scoperta) ; to which might be 
added the Fiery region {Regione di Fuoco), consisung of 
the central cone and crater. These regions diflbr wldidy 
Ironi each other in their products and general character. 
I’lie lower, or fertile^ zone varies greatly in width, being 
II III. broad above Catania, hut no more than m. on 
Hie N. side. It is composed almost entirely of lava, 
which, in the course of ages, has been decomposed and 
converted into a very fertile soil. It is comparatively 
well cultivated and peopled. All travellers speak in the 
higliest terms of the licauty and fertility of this region. 
“ No language,” says Mr. ifughcs, ” can do justice to the 
scenery and luxuriant fertility of this tract; whose 
bosom, heated by subteriancan fires, and situated in the 
most favourable climate, teems wiUi every flower, and 
plant, and tree, that cun delight the eye, and every species 
of fruit that can gratify the palate ; fields covered with 
golden grain, or the purple vine, villages, and convents 
ctnbosuined in groves of chestnuts, and oriental plains, 
mossy fountains, and transparent streams; exhausted 
craters covered with a canopy of foliage, and numberless 
Ollier beauties, invito tlie tourist to those charming 
scenes. Here, also, the sportsman will meet with every 
species of game that he can desire ; and the botanist or 
mineralogist find inexhaustible sources of amusement.” 

( Travels^ i. 1 1:). Hvo. ed.) But here, as in most parts of 
Italy and Sirilv, there is a painful contrast between the 
richness and beauty of the country, and the appearance 
and condition of the inhab. Tlie latter are squalid, 
slovenly, and dirty: this is a consequence, as Captain 
Smyth states, of the ashes and dust tliat pervade the air, 
soil their persons, and injure their eyes ; and of the want 
of water, wliich is absorlied, as soon as it falls, by the 
porous soil, lliesc circumstances, combined with the 
constant danger of eruptions, would seem, after all, to 
render this iBciliun paradise any thing but a deidrable 
residence. 

The woody region is 6 or 7 m. In width, and reaches to 
about C,400 ft. perpendicular height ; it begins and tor- 
ininates abruptly : In the lower yiarts tiie trees are prln. 
cJpally oak and cliestnut ; in the middle they are almost 
entirely oaks, some of them attaining to an Immense 
size ; in the upper part the oaks decrease in size, and are 
intermixed with pines {Pintu tarda) \ as we ascend the 
mountain the oaks nearly disappear, the firs become 
stunted, and at lengtii all vegetation ceases, and we enter 
on the desert. The ground in the {greater part of the 
woody region is covered with aromatic plants and fern. 
Tillage soou ceases ; there are no corn fields, but here 
and there a few vineyards, and very rich pasture Ihnd on 
whicli numerous flocks of sheep are fed. In this region, 
near Carpinetto, stands the celebrated chestnut tree, 
Castagno di cento cavallL so called ftom its being sup- 
TOsed callable of sheltering 100 horses under its boughs. 
It consists of five great arms, which, however, ore all 
united lu a single stem a little below (be surface. The 
estimates of the size of this enormous tree vary con- 
siderably, probably from their not being taken in the 
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same way. SwJabnme mokes It 196 ft., and Smyth 168 ft. 
in cire. dose above ground. A house of ample dlmen. 
lions for the accommodatton of travellers has been con- 
structed in the interior of the trea Several other large 
chestnut trees grow in the vidnity, the principal of which 
is 57 ft. round. The products m the woody sone are 
chiefly tar, honey, cantharldes, and charcoal; and Its 
Inhab. are herdsmen and charcoal burners. 

It has been alreadv seen that the minor volcanic cones 
abound prlndpally in this region. Caverns are nume- 
rous ; and one of them, the Qrotto deiCapri^ or grotto o» 
the goats, ft-om its ailbrding shelter to these animals, was 
formerly resorted to by travellers, as a resting place in 
their ascent. In the 'vidnity ore deep reservoirs of 
snow, whence Catania and other dtles derive their sup- 

G ltes of that article, which is there really a necessary of 
fe: being packed In straw, it is carried to a great dis- 
tance on mtdos and asses. {Jlughee, i. 117.) wild boars, 
wolves, badgers, wild goats, deer, martens, and all kinds 
of gome, eagles, vultures, falcons, Ac., belong to tills 
redon. 

The desert region, or sone, is a dismal tract, ftill of 
gloomy and rocky hollows and immense chasms, formed 
of black lava, scorie, ashes, and volcanic sand ; covered, 
for the greater part of the year, with snow and ice, which 
are always to be found in the hollows. ” In this lofty 
region the air Is chill and piercing; every sign -of lira 
and vegetation ceases; not an insect crawls over the 
cold surface of the ground, not a lichen adheres to the 
gr^ masses of the lava ; not even the eagle’s wing soars 
so nigh, to disturb the awful solitude of nature : here 
only the thunder and tiie tempest, or the still more 
tremendous explosions of the volcano, are heard.” 

( Hughest i. 1 13.) In the midst of this gloomy region the 
principal cone, forming the summit of the mountain, 
rises to the height of about 1,100 ft. : it is very pi^i. 
pitous, and as it consists of loose scoriae, and ashes, 
which fircquently yield under fdHt, the ascent is ex- 
tremely laborious. At the foot of the cone is a house, 
with rooms and stabling, erected in 1811, at the expense 
of the British offleers then in Sicily, for Jthe accommo- 
dation of travellers, to whom It is a very great conve- 
nience. The cone at its base is from 7 to 8 m. in dr- ' 
Gumference ; but at its summit its circ. is reduced to 
about 4 m. It consists of a horizontal plain, with a vast 
central crater, or barathrm, ^ m. round, agredng in 
this respect with the dimensions assigned to it by Plmy : 

“ Crater ejmt paiet ambiiu atadia «.” {Kai. Hiat., lib. 
iif. ^ 8.) The view from t^ summit is superb beyond 
description. Sldly is sprdtd out like a carpet at the 
spectator’s feet, who traces every river tlirougli all 
ito windings from its source to tlie sea. The strait 
that separates Italy and Sicily, the Calabrian shores, 
and the liipari Islands, are distinguishing features in 
this magnificent panorama, which it is said sometimes 
extends to Vesuvius on tlie one hand, and Malta on 
the other, llie wonderful extent of view, and the 
unequalled sublimity of the scene, is owing partly to 
the great altitude of the mountain, partly to the highly 
interesting nature of the objects, but more than all to 
Etna being ” alone in its glory,” and having no other 
mountain in its vicinity to detract from its grandeur, 
or to interrupt the immensity of the prospect. 

The enjoyment of the spectacle of sunrise is the grand 
object of traveljers who ascend to the summit of the 
mountain. Brydone has dcscrilied it in terms not un- 
worthy of the glorious scene, though doubts have been 
entertained whether he really saw what be depicted, or 
trusted to the reports of others. It is probably the 
grrnidest of all the spectacles that it is possible to 
behold. Not the least interesting portion of this extra- 
ordinary prospect is the distinct image of the mountain 
itself, seen at the extremity of the shadow that it pro- 
across tlie Island. {Brydone^ Letter x. ; Hvghea^ 

The crater, when Captain Smyth visited the moun- 
tain, was of an oval forln, directed from N.E. to S.W., I 
its conjugate diameter being about 493 yards : but its 
size and form are perpetually varying, irorn the accu- 
mulation and foiling in of volcanic matter : Its interior 
Is encrusted with extensive efflorescences of ammonia, 
sulphur, and vitriolic salts, to the doptliPor 100 yards on 
the E., but less on the W. side ; tnose of an orange 
colour are the most common. It4 bottom Is flat, and 
tolerably hard; near Its centre are two mounds of 
scoriae, and ashes, surrounded hy several fissures, 
whence,” says Captain Smyth, ”at Intervals Issue 
volumes of thick smoke, with a rumbling noise, and 
hissing sound. There Is also a light thin vapour occa- 
sionally oozing from the bottom and sides of the huge 
ainphljtheatre in every direction. 1 endeavoured,” be 
adds, ** to look Into the principal chasm ; but the rapid 
ejection of the cinders, and the strong sulphureous 
vapurs that exuded, prevented me from atrafefag my 
object.” {Memoir^ p. 151.) Mr. Hughes, however, has 
supplied a more minute account of the principal sfflra- 
culum, or ftinnel; it has three lUi^ of detcent: tbo 
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flrit, wbldi extended only a few hundred yardi,*4onnl- 
aated In a ihelf or ridge of cinders ; the second, more 
preefottous than the first, extended to a similar shelf j | 
the &lrd being the perpendicular and ralathomablo 
abyss. Betwem the two principal spiracula are severd 
smaller conical mounds constantly smoking. The | 
ground here Is so hot round the crater that visiters are ] 
obliged constantly to shill their places, and yet even 
here. In the interior of the crater, snow Is seen In im- 
mense ridges, ** disputing, as it were, the pre-eminence 
of fire. In the very centre of Its dominions.' , , , 

Before eruptions local earthquakes are felt, hollow 
Intouations heard, Irregular clouds of smoke burst forth, 
aad/enW, or volcanic lightnings, are seen darting from 
tiie top of the mountain : the agitations increase, till at 
length, either from the great crater, or from some other 
iNirt of the mountain, a terrific discharge of red-hot 
stonei, flakes of fire, ashes, sand, or other substances, 
accompanied with vast volumes of smoke, suddenly 
takes place with tremendous violence. 

Hurrieds Juxta tonat Atna rnlmi, 

Inteidumquw atram proruiiiiilt ad aithera nubem, 

Turtdnc nimantom poeo at candente faxllla , 

AttolUtqiie rIoImm flamniaruin, at nldara lanibit t 
Intenloin m»i»u 1<» avolwuiua viscera mentis 
Erlgit arurUuM, liqucfactamie saza sub auras 
Cum oaniltu glomarat, flindoque exasstuat Imo. 

^Ndcf.liI.lla.S71. 

.Some of the matters thrown up during an eruption 
are occasionally projected to an immense distance, 
'i'hcy not unfrcqucntly rise to tlie height of 5,000 or 
(i.iWH) ft. above the summit ; stones of 13 ox. weight 
have fellon 15 m. from the crater; and in the great 
eruption of IGliO a stone 50 cubic ft. in size was 
ejected with such prodigious force that it fell a mile 
from the crater 1 Ashes have sometimes fallen In 
JVlalta, about 130 m. distant! These eruptions are 
generally followed dl* accompanied by tlie outbreak 
of a torrent of lava. If this current of liquid fire 
b«! stopped by inequalities of ground, a portion cools, 
and the rest topples over it ; sometimes it over- 
wh(‘lins whole cities, villages, and tracts o^country: the 
torrent of lava that partly destroyed Catania in lOtiU, 
was stofipcd by the city walls, GO feet in height ; but the 
burning flood accumulated till it ruse to the top of the 
rampart, and then fell over it in a fiery cascade. This 
mans was so enormous that it was eiglit years In cooling I 
licneraliy, however, it soon congeals, and when 
mixed with seorite, cracks, decomposes, and forms an 
extremely fertile soil. 8onKtiines inundations of boiling 
water occur, through the melting of the snow in tlie uptier 
regions by contact with the lava ; and the strange phe- 
iioinenon has also occurred of a body of snow and ice 
being covered with a layer of ashes, and then with a 
torrent of burning lava, and so preserved for an indefinite 
period. (/.pcB, ii. 123.) About one eruption in three takes 
place from the principal crater, and these are generally 
the least dangerous, the lava being mostly retained in the 
Immense hollows of the upper region. 

Though Homer has made Sicily the scone of some of 
the most interesting adventures in the travels of Ulysses, 
and has described the island and tlie strait of Scylla and 
Charybdis, be does not so much as allude to Etna. It 
has tiionce been inferred that the mountain had not 
then been an active volcano ; for it can iiardly bo sup- 
posed, had it been such, that so careful an observer 
would have failed to notice it, and to avail himself of 
the means which it aiTorded of emboUlshing his versM 
by a topic so well suited to the dignity of epic poetry. 
No doubt It is very diflicult to reconcile the silence of 
Homer, with the fact of the mountain being at the time 
eruptive, though it would be rash thence to conclude 
positively that it was not ; it had, then, perhaps, been 
rang quiescent, and Its eruptions forgotten. Finaar Is the 
oldest extant author (about 500 years e. c.) whoUdies 
any notice of the eruptions of Etna; and his account is 
peculiarly interesting. Inasmuch «s it appears from hie 
representing its summit as supporting the heavens, and 
being covered with perpetual snows and frost, that it 
must then have been about as high as at present. 
According to the ancient poets, Jupiter, after the over- 
throw of the giants, buried the hundred-headed Ty- 
pheeua under this mountain ; and Its earthquakes and 
eruptions were said to bo occasioned ^ the struggles of 
the monster. The passage in which Andar alludes to 
Etna has been rendeiwd by West as follows I 
Now under sulphlmM Cums't SM-bound coast, I 

And vast SUdlla liashUahiigiir braart; 

Bytnowy Btaa, nnna of andlm ftoot. 

Tho jullarid pnp of haav'n, Itar over pnu'd : 

Fonb ^ 

And vrtlln ruddy mlm the niion.day tklaa^ • 

WhUa wrapt In ainoke the addying tlamaa aaphni 
Or. RtanmlnR tliroii|di the niiAt with hldaoua roar. 

Far o*ar the tod’oing main hn^ ry i^jiiftyneirtt ^ 

Thttcydidea roentlqiis three eruptions of Mount Etna, 
but be leaves the date of the first uncertain ; the second 
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occurred 4 or 6 years previously to the period when Pindar 
wrote the above ode. Since then, there have been a great 
many eruptions, both in antiquity and in modem times. 
One of the most tremendous occurred in 16G9, when tne 
hill of Monti Rossi was formed ; but the most extraoi dinary 
phenimienen In this eruption, was the opening of a fis- 
sure about 6 feet wide, and of unknown depm, which 
stretched from the plain of S. Lio to within a mile of the 
summit of the mountain, a distance of 12 m. : it emitted 
an Intensely vivid light. Five other parallel fissures 
also opened, and gave out tremendous noises. The lava 
that burst forth on this occasion, overwhelmed 14 towns 
and villages, filled up the jx>rt of Ulysses, and, as already 
stated, partly destroyed Catania. About 27,000 persons 
are supposed to have lost their lives in this convulsion. 
The last great eruption occurred in 1832, when the town 
of Bronte narrowly escaped being overwhelmed by a 
current of lava. (Besides the authorities already referred 
to, a host of works have been written on Etna ; one of 
the best is Ferrara^ Storia GeneraledelV Etna, Svo., Ca- 
tania, 1703.) 

ETON, a town and par. of England, co. Bucks, bund. 
Stoke, on the N. bank of the Thames, immediately 
opposite to Windsor, with which it is connected by a 
neat iron bridge, 23 m. S.S.E. Aylesbury, and 21 m. W. 
London. Pop. (1831) 2,475. It consists principally ot 
a single street, well paved and lighted, and which oi 
late years has been much lm]>roved, many of the houses 
having been rebuilt. The establishment to which Eton 
owes ail its importance is its college, founded by Henry 
VI. in 1440. That monarch, by whom it was Ilber^ly 
endowed. Intended it priiicipaily for tlie education of 
“ poor and indigent boys," destined for the church. By 
his second charter, dated Oct. 21. 1441, the foundation 
consisted of a provost, 10 priests or fellows, 4 clerks, 
6 choristers, a master, 25 scholars, and 25 alms or beads 
men ; but about 1443, tiie date of tiie college statutes, 
he increased the number of scholars from 25 to 70, 
added an usher, clerk, and two choristers, and reduced 
the numb(‘r of beadsmen to 13. Various cliangcs were 
made in the succeeding reigns, and the establishment 
sitflered considerable spoliation, especially from Ed- 
ward IV.; but it was particularly excepted in the Act 
of Parliament for the dissolution of colleges and clian- 
tries in the reign of Henry VIII. The foundation at 

? rescut consists of a provost, appointed by the crown ; 

fellows, one of whom acts as vice-provost ; 2 chaplains, 
called conducts ; 2 lay-clcrkg, 10 choristers, 2 masters 
(each of whom has 4 assistant masters), and 70 scholars, 
who since the reign of (>eorge III. have been called 
“king*# scholars.’’ Besides the latter, the dlfiereiit 
masters have a number of stipendiary pupils, not on the 
found.ition ; but who receive instruction in the college. 
Those are called oppidans, and generally consist of 
members of families, superior in rank or wealth to 
those of tlie king's scholars. Their number is variable, 
but at an average may be estimated at about 3.50. Under a 
recent liead master, the number of boys at Eton, ol‘ both 
classes, at one time exceeded GOO. The buildings of 
the college surround 3 qiMdrangles : the outer qua- 
drangle, or school-yard, is enclosed by the chapel, 
schools, dormitories of the scholars, and masters’ 
chamljcrs; and has in its centre a bronze statue of 
the royal founder of the college. The inner or lesser 
quadrangle is bounded by the cloisters, containing 
the residences of tlie fellows, the library, hidl, and 
various ofllces. Between tlie two are the provost’s 
lodge, &c., appertaining to which is an ancient tower 
and a gateway in the centre, connecting the two courts. 
The chapel, on the S. side of the outer court, is a hand- 
some Gothic edifice, 175 ft. in length, including the 
ante-chapcl, and in its style and ornaments greatly 
resembles the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. 
The par. church of Eton having fallen to decay, the 
inhabitants attend public worship in the college chapel, 
the provost having archdiaconal jurisdiction in the 
par. ; but there Is also a chapel of ease in^e town, at 
which one of the conducts officiates. The college 
library contains a large and valuable collection of books, 
engravings, drawings from the antique, medals, &c.; 
it Is a fine apartment, and fitted up in a superior style. 
The dining hall for the scholars on the foundation is 
spacious, but little oniamoiited ; it contains, however, 
two large ancient pieces of tapestry. The upper school, 
on the W. side of the outer court, was designed by Sir 
C. Wren, and Is supported by an arcade with double 
columns of the Doric order. The school-room is spa- 
cious and of fifie proportions, but fitted up in a plain 
manner. The school-room of the lower school Is of 
considerable length, but not of a proportional height, 
with a ranM of ancient oak arches on either side, and 
the seats of the scholars behind them. It is beneath a 
part of the principal dormitory, called the long marnber. 
To the B. of the cloisters are the college gardens ; to 
the N. the playing fields, and adjacent to the latter the 
•hooting fields, m which cricket matches, Ac. are 
played. 
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The scholar! on the foundation are lodged and 
boarded by the establishment. They are eligible flruin 
the ams of 8 to 15. and are elected separately by the 
individuals of a body composed of the provosts of Eton 
and King's College, Cambridge, the vlce*provo8t and 
master of Eton, and 2 posers (M.A.’s) of King’s College. 
This body meets on the last Monday in July of every 
year, when usually 24 boys are nominated to fill up 
vacancies as they may occur in Eton Lower School, 
and 12 of the head bo vs in the same establishment are 
nominated in a similar manner to King’s College, 
Cambridge, according to the statutes of the founder. 
Tiioae who go to King’s are, after 3 years, entitled to 
fellowships. Eton Cmlege also sends 2 scholars to 
Merton College, 'Oxford, where they are called Per- 
tionisf^t or, by corruption, postmasters. Failing an 
appointment to cither university, Eton collegians are 
superannuated at 18 or lU, and for scholars so super- 
annuated there are a few exhibitions, and some other 
means of sligiitly augmenting tliclr income in the gift 
of tile college. By statute, tlie education of King’s 
scholars should bo gratuitous ; but some innovation has 
taken place on ttiis head, and the aveerage annual cx- 
penso to the parents of such (including travelling 
expenses, &c.) is estimated at 8U/. 

I'iie oppidans boiird either in the houses of the lower 
master or assistants, or at a somcwliat lower charge in 
tlio boarding houses attached to the school \ some few, 
cliieily of noble birth. In private lodgings, under the 
care of private tutors. Tne total expenses of a bov 
odueated as an oppidan may perhaps average from 150/. 
lo 200/. a year. Witliout the boundaries of the college, 
the oppidans are comparatively little under the control 
of the college funrtionaries ; but within its walls they 
are ill no respect distinguished from the King’s scholars, 
and mix uiLn them in the same classes. The entire 
sriiool is divided into Upper and Lower. Tiie latter 
( omprlses, together with the junior classes, the 3d and 
4th forms, each consisting of 3 subdivisions, or removes. 
Each of these is under the control of a separate assist- 
ant master ; and as boys of various ages come to Eton, 
they are placed at the bottom of whatever remove in the 
lower school they may seem fit for by their previous 
acquirements and age, passing into tlic superior ones 
according to tiieir proficiency. Tlic upper sciiool con- j 
sists of the 5th and 6th forms, and is under the imme- 
diate control of the head master. The number of boys 
in tlie 6th form is limited to 22; and of these the 10 
liighest are styled monitors, and act in some measure as 
assistants to the masters. The head of tlie whole 
school, who arrives at his post by seniority, is called the 
“ captain.” 

The course of instruction at Eton is almost wholly 
classical. The only entire works read are those of 
homer, Virgii, and floracc, but extracts from those of 
numerous others are occasionally mode use of. The 
well-known Eton Lsltin and Greek (iramuiars, com- 
mitted to memory, form the basis of grammatical in- 
struction. In the Upper Sclioul tlie boys are engaged in 
writing Latin and Greek themes and verses, for the best 
of wliich rewards are riven ; and a play of some Greek 
author is usually in the course of reading. Mathe- 
matics form a part, hut a very small one, of the school 
discipline ; and though there arc masters in French, 
writing, arithmetic, &c., such studies are wholly uncon- 
nected with the general business of the school, and only 
attended at extra hours. All the boys attend chapel 
twice on Sundays, and once on saints’ days and holi- 
days ; and, in addition, tlie collegers attend pravers 
every evening, after which they are confined to their 
several dormitories. The system of fagging ^ by which 
the boys of the Lower School are fags, or servants, to 
those of the Upper, out of school hours, prev.*Ul8 ; but 
its supposed severity aud degradation have been much 
exaggerated. 

A triennial ceremony peculiar to this school is the 
Montem. This takes place on Whit- Tuesday, and 
consists of a procession of tiie boys in a kind of military 
order, with (lags and music, and headed by their ” cni^ 
trin,” to a small tumulus about m. distant on the 
Bath road, which has acquired tlie name of Salt-hill 
from the circumstance that the scholars upon this oc- 
casion collect what is called ‘‘ salt,” being contr-butions 
in money exacted from all the spectators, and even 
casual travellers on the road. The sum collectoi 
at such times has been ’known to exceed 1,(X)0/.; the 
expenses of the breakfast and dinner for the school, 
the music, fancy dresses, fees, &c., are Arst deducted 
out of It ; and the entire surplus, wlUch generally 
amounts to several hundred pounds, becomes the pro- 
perty of the “captain” of the school. , I 

Eton College has in its gift nearly 40 ecclesiastiral : 
preferments, besides several presentations, See. The ! 
provost, ^ougb as rector he derives no emolument 
from the par., has very extensive powers within it ; 
for, by an act passed in 25 Henry VL, no inhabitant Is 
allowed to take a lodger without his permlsiion, under 
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'penalty of 101., which fine may also be levied upon the 
individual engaging lodgings without such permission. 
In 14.12 a charter was granted to Eton for a market on 
Wednesdays, with considerable privileges, but this has 
been long discontinued. There were formerly also two 
fairs, but only one Is now kept up^that on Ash Wed- 
nesday for horses and cattle. iCartisle's Endowed 
Qramsnar-schooU, pp. 48 — 93. j Jaum. qf Education, 
vol. vlli. ; Statist, qf the British Empire, li. 446 — 448.) 

EU, an Inland town of France, dep. Seine Infericure, 
cap. cant., on the Bresle, about 2 m. from its mouth in 
the Brtilsh Channel, 16 m. N.E. Dieppe, and 43 m. 
N.N.K. Rouen. Pop. (1836) 8,490. It is generally 
well built, and has a fine, square it has several 
churches, one of which, a fine Gothic edifice, is re- 
markable for a subterraneous chapel, a college, and 
an hospital. In its neighbourhood, in a noble park 
surrounded by gardens, is tlie magnificent Ch&teau 
Royal belonging to Louis Pliilippc : it contains 
the finest collection of historical portraits in France. 
{Hugo.) There are several Roman remains in and 
about Eu. This town is the seat of a tribunal of com- 
merce ; has manufactures of lacc, serges, linseed oil, 
soap, &c. ; Is an enlrepdt for the corn of the Somme, 
aud lias some trade in liemp, flax, timber, and linens, 
exported at Treport at the mouth of the river. A large 
forest, whlcii takes its name from the town, extends to 
the E. and S. Ku was burnt by Louis XI. in 1446, to 
prevent Its falling into the hands of the English, who 
meditated a descent into Normandy : it is said never to 
have recovered its original prosperity. art. Seine 

Infirieure.) 

EUPATORIA, or KOSLOFF, a sea-port town of 
Russia in Europe, W. coast of the Crimea, fat. 4.10 9 * 
long. 330 9' 2(K’ E. Pop. nearly 8,000. It has a consi- 
derable trade ; exporting salt, wheat, barley, iiides, lanq))- 
skius, &C. Tiic houses, with the exception of a very 
small number built in the Eiiropea%Btyle, arc altogether 
of Asiatic architecture, 'i he roadstead is a sandy circu- 
lar bay, and affords no shelter with the winds at S. and 
E. (Hngemcister ots the Black Sea, p. 66. Eng, irons.) 

EUPEN, X town of Khcnlsh Prussia, immediately 
within its WT border, cap. circle of same name; on 
the Wcege or Vesder, a tributary of the Mense, 7 m. 

S. by W. Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. (1838) 1 1,678. It is prin- 
cipally inhabited by the descendants of French Pru- 
test.'uits wlio took refuge here subs^uently to the revoc- 
ation of tiie edict of Nantes ; and is one of the principal 
manufacturing towns in the Prussian dom., having some 
very extensive brood clotii ai]4 kerseymere factories, witli 
others of nitric acid, chicory, &c. It is the scat of a 
council fur the circle, and of a court of primary jurisdic- 
tion; ami has a superior citizens’ school. \Canna~ 
bieh, lirrghaus.) 

EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, two famous rivers of 
Turkey in Asia, wliich, rising in Armenia, flow generally 
parallel to each other in a S E. direction, and finally 
unite in lat. 31^ 0' 2H" N. ami long. 47*^ 40' E., in the 
Shai-ul-Arab, or ” River of Arabia,^’ which discharges 
itself into the bottom of the Persian Giilph. 

The Euphrates (Gr. so called from iv^eusa, 

to exhilarate nr make glad, because its waters, like 
those of the Nile, fertilise the adjacent lands ; is the 
most considerable river of W. Asia, and its basin, exclu- 
sive of that of the Tigris, is supposed to comprise about 
109,000 sq. geog. m. After watering on cither side the 
territories belonging to Turkey as far S. as near lat. 3b<^, 
it forms, from that point to about lat. 3.1^ 3(K, the 
boundary between them and the newiy acquired Asiatic 
dominions of the pacha of Egypt ; it next divides Turkey 
from Arabia, and lastly, from its union with the Tigris to 
its mouth in the Persian Gulph, about lat. and long. 
480 3(K, It separates Arabia and Persia. 

It is singular that the ancients siiould have had no cor- 
rect information respecting the sources eitlier of the 
Euphrates or the Tigris ; and there is the greatest ob- 
scurity and discrepancy in the statements they have put 
forth respecting them. The popular opinion seems to have 
been that their sources were identical I {Lucan, lib. ill. 

V. 267.) ; and though this notion was rejected by Strabo, 
Mela, Pliny, &c., none of them appears to have had any 
precise information on the subject. {See^Cellarii Notii. 
Orbis Antigui, 11. 378.) * 

Both rivers have their sources In the table-land of ' 
Armenia. The Euphrates rises In the pachalic of 
Erzeroiim, and Is formed by the Junction or two great 
arms— the Frat and the Morad. The former, which is 
also the most N., has its principal sources about 20 m. 
N.E. from Erzeroum, in the Tchcidlr mountains, near 
the sources of the Araxes : the Morad has its sources 
on the N. declivity of the Arghl-dagh mountains, 46 m. 
N.E. from the nearest point of Lake Van. Both these 
rivers pursue a W. course, inclining to the 8., till they 
unite near Kebban, in about the 39th deg. of .lat. and 
39<> 2y E. long. The united stream thence flows 8. W. 
to Sarolsat (Samosata) in lat. 87° 31', long. 38° 23', hav- 
ing received on the right the Kara-sui and forced a 
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PMMge Ibr Itielf tbrougli the maJn range of Taurus, and 
fonned adouble cataract 1ft m. abore Samisat. troni 
the latter point the rlrer pursues a nearly 8. courw to* 
Bajlk. about 50 m. E. from AIepT». its wmrsetolng I 
thence almost uniformly S.E. At its soiure the Fial, or 
K. arm of the Euphrates, is only 90 m. from the Black 
8ea, but a very mountainous country intervenes betwMn 
them. During its S. course, the Euphrates approaches 
within 192 m. of the Medltorranean, and as the Inter- 
jacent country is for the most part level or undulating, it 
would, perhaps, present no very serious obstacles to the 
formation of canals or carriage roads, hrom HiUah 
iBeAyUm) to its mouth it flows through a perfectly level 
country, which was anciently intersected numerous 
canals. At Bir, 107 m. N.B. Antioch, the Euphrates Is 
(i2(i it. above the level of the Mediterranean iAimutortk, 
p. 109.), the rate of inclination from which being esti- 
mated to average only about 6ft inches a mile. The total 
length of the river, moasureir from the sources of the 
Morad, Is estimated at about 1,600 m. iGeogr. Joumatt 
iil. 243.) ; its breath at Malatia is 100 yds., and at Bir 
130 yds. At U1 Der (an. Thapsactu) {kinneir*s Memoir \ 
OH the Per$ian Empire^ p. 9 ) the Euphrates Is HOO yds. 
wide ; at Hillah its bed is contracted to about 200 yds. ; 
but below the latter it frequently spreads out to a con- 
siderable breadth, and the Shat~ui~Arab ranks aTnongst the 
noblest rivers of the^sfatic continent. The Euphrates 
is navigable to the cataract above Samisat ; at IBllah it < 
has seldom less than 18 ft. water, even in the lowest 
season, and a vessel drawing 16 ft. water may ascend to 
Korna, where it Is joined by the Tigris. The principal 
tributary of the Euphrates is the Tigris, which, indeed, 
is but little inferior to itself ; its next greatest tributaries 
are the Kariusu, Khabdr (an. Chaboras), and Kcrab, 
which Joins the Shat-ul-Arab. 

The banks of the Euphrates were In antiquity the seat 
of many noble cities. The smtUl mean town of MilUl* 
occupies A minute partion of tlic site of the once mighty 
Babylon, **the glory of kingdoms, the bcaaty of the 
Chaldee's excellency;" Hit (an. ft or Jcopulta)^ Anna 
<un. Anetko)t Kerkislya (CVirMs/um), and Bir, arc 
amongst the other towns on its Iiaiiks ; but Bussorah or 
Basra, on tlie Shat-ul Arab^ is at iirescnt the only large 
city on the Euphrates. 

The Tigris is throughout its whole course comprised 
within the Turkish dom. It rises in the parhalic of 
lUarbekr, from numerous sources on tlie S. side of the 
Taurus chain, by which it Is separated from the Morad. 
in about lat. arfo 40' N., and at an elevation of about 
ft.OftO ft. above the level oMhe sea. {Ainsworth, p. 110 ) 
Its course, to its Junction with the Euphrates, is, with 
very little deviation, S.R. It runs at first through a 
mountainous country, with great rapidity ; at Mosul it is 
no more than .153 ft. above the level of the Persian 
Dulph ; from Bagdad it flows, with a moderate current, 
through a nearly level plain. Its distance from tlie 
Euphrates varies from 18 to 95 xn.; the two rivers 
enclose the province in atltiqulty calU^, from that cir- 
cumstance, Mesopotamia. The entire length of the 
Tigris is estimated at 1,146 m. At Mosul it is 100 
ds. wide; between Bagdad and Koma Its average 
readth is 200 yards. It brings down groat quantities 
of mud, which it deposits In shoals and islands In 
the lower part of its course ; and between Mosul and 
Bagdad it passes over several ledges of rock, whicli form 
rapids of more or less dlfflculty. It Is neither so deep 
nor so suitable for navigation as the Euphrates. It is, 
however, navigable for vessels drawing 4 ft. water as far 
as the ruins ofOpis near the mouth of the Adhaym 
iLyneh, in Geogr. Joum.) ; and in Dee., 18.86, it was 
ascended considerably above Bagdad by Col. Chesney’s 
•leamer ** Euphrates.’* Its principal affluents are the Ka. 
boor, the Great and Little Zub (an. Zabatits and Zabt$s 
Minor), the Adhaym (an. Physevsf), the Dlala (an. 
iMos or Arba). In antiquity its banks were studded with 
cities of the first rank, as Nineveh, Selcucia, Ctesipiioii, 
Opls, Ac Bagdad may be considered as tiie modern 
representative of Soleucia and Cteslphon, as Mosul is 
that of Nineveh, opposite the site of which It is placed. 
Diarbekr is the only other important town on iu 
banks. . 

The Tigris tfarives its name from the rapidity of ita 
coarse, the term Tigris signifying '* an arrow " in the lan- 
guage of Che Medes and Armenians. ' 8o late as the am 
of Alexante the Great, the Tigris did not unite with the 
ItotdiTates.and e«di river preserved a separate course to 
the sea. But they not long after became united; and 
have alnce fbond thw way to the sea in a collective stream. 
The ground in the lower part of their course being toft 
and alluvial, and their waters being also diverted into new 
channels by means of caiwls, the courses of both rivers 
must neeesiarily have dfflbred materially at different 
periods. iBameits Qeye. MHeroiotns, L 265.) 

The Eu^rates and Tigris run through chalky fbrm- 
attons of a very friable nature, easily dtsimegrated by the 
fctJonorthaelementa. Both rivers have their regular' 
i BB n dftt i ons, rising twice a year— first, in Dec., in con- 
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[ sequence of the autumnal rains ; and Aext, from March 
f tMI June, owing to the melting of the mountain snows. 

1 {Rich, p. 64.) They bring down immmxse quantities of 
alluvium; and the extent land covered by their de- 
posits is supposed to exceed 32,000 sq. m. I The ancient 
writers Jiave not felled to notice this resemblance be- 
tween tho Euphrates and the Nile. Cicero says, — 
MesopoU^miam fertHem ^ffkit Emphrales, in guam quo- 
t asm is quasi novas agros imsehU, {De Nat, Deorum, lib. 
il.) And Lucan— 

— Spamu in ogrof 

FsrtUlt EuphiatM, Fhaiiae vice fiingitur unds. 

Lib. lu. V. asa. 

Mr. Ainsworth found the maxfanum of sediment me- 
chanically sustiendcd in the waters of the Euphrates, in 
Dec. and Jan. 1836 (in which months most mud is 
brought dowu), to tie equal to l-80th part of the bulk of 
the fluid. A good deal of this mud is deposited in tiio 
marshes of Lemldm (an. Paludes Baby Ionite), a swampy 
tract, about 40 m. long by as many broad, commencing 
60 m. S.W. of Babylon, and which has existed from 
the remotest period to the present day. The quantity of 
mud brought down by the Tigris was founo, in Jan. 
1837, to be equivalent to 1-lOOth part of the suspending 
fluid ; but as it is not dispersed in marshes, more is 
carried down by this than ^ the Euphrates to tlie 
mouth of the Shat-ul- Arab. The rapidity of the Upper 
Tigris frequently causes it to break down its banks; 
Mr. Rich says, tliat when at its height it has a current of 
near seven knots an hour. In the alluvial plain, how- 
ever, it averages only 1ft m. an hour throughout, and in 
many places it is less nan 1 ra. The Euphrates above 
Samisat is, rnrhaps, .*is rapid as the Tigris ; and at 
Hillah, whcr^lts bed is narrowed, its rate is from 3 to 
4 m. an hour ; but in the low plain this rate is diminislicd 
to about 1 or l^m. 

Lower Mcopotomia, or Babylonia, was, as already 
stated, ancionily intersected by canals in every direction, 
for the purposes both of navigation and irrigation. Many 
connected the Tigris with the Euphrates ; those which 
still exist are esnecially nuiucrous near Bagdad, where 
the rivers approacn within 25 m. of each otiier ; and sonic, 
as the Nahr Malcha, might be easily repaired. {Rich's 
Babylon, ^c. p. .57.) In fact, ti'e Euphrates steamer 
passed from the Euphrates to the Tigris by the Isa canal, 
which leaves the former a fow miles above I'cluga, and 
enters the latter a short way below Bagdad, 'i'lie Shat- 
el-Hie, wliieh connects tho two rivers, is also navignble 
in spring by large boats. The most celebrated of the 
ancient canals, that of Pallacopas, cut by tiie earliest 
Assyrian monarchs, partly through solid rock, extended 
for a very considerable distance parallel to tlie Euphrates 
on its S.W. side. Niebuhr supposed it had commenced 
at Hit. It may still be traced, almost continuously, from 
a little below Babylon to its probable mouth in the Per- 
sian Gulph {Khore AbtlaUah). Remains of aqucdiu'ti 
and towns, and various other ruins, abound In this 
region ; an4 tlie ancient Median wall which r.an from 
Maccpracta on the Euphrates, to near the site of Opis on 
the IMgris, is still clearly traceablu. (See Messrs. Ross 
and Lynch, in Geog. Journ. vol. lx.) 

The steam na.ig.atiou of tlic Euphrates is of consider- 
able importance ; nud '^olonel Chesney has proved tliat 
it may bo navigated, a ' .iigh as Bir, by steamers drawing 
4 ft. watei . Certainly however, we nave no Idea that it 
ever can be made available as an ordinary channel of com. 
municatioii between Europe and India; and are, indeed, 
surprised that any such iiotiun slioiild ever liavc been 
entertained: but its navigation would confer the greatest 
advantages on the vast and fertile countries through 
which it flows, sliould they be ever emancipated from 
the barbarism under which they have so long groaned. 

EURE, a d6p. of France, in the N. part of the kingd., 
being one of the five comprised in the ancient prov. of 
Normandy; between lat. 4H<’ 39' and 49° 29' N., and 
long. 0° 15' and 1° 4Sf E. ; having N. the sestuary of the 
Seine and the dcp. Seine Inferieure, E. the deps. Oise 
and Seine-et-Olso, S. and S.W. £ure-et-Lolr and Orne, 
and W. Calvados. Length E. to W. 66 m., breadth va- 
rving from 26 to 62 m. Area 682,127 hectares. Pop. 
(1836) 424,762. Surface nearly flat. There are a few 
ranges of low hills, principally in the N., none of them 
reaching an elevation of more than 330 ft. These ranges 
divide the dep. into several distinct plateaux, presenting 
a great variety of aspect. It is well watered ; the S»‘ine 
flows through its E. portion, and along its N.E. bor- 
der. The Eure, whence it derives its name, rises in 
Orne, and after running at first E. and then N. falls into 
the Seine 6 m^. Louviers. The Iton, Rille, and Cha- 
rentonne are the other principal streams. Climate mild, 
but damp and variable: W. winds are the most pre- 
valent. Soil chiefly calcareous or marly ; but on the 
boidu of the Seine it is sandy, and rather sterile. Iron 
ore is abundant, mid there are numerous minw Accor- 
ding to the oadal tables, the arable lands comprised, in 
1834 , 368,863 hectares; putures, 23,310 h. ; orchards, 
84,733 h. ; and forests, 111,043 h. Property is less sub- 
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divided In this than in most other deps. ; still, howevM’, 
of 181,ftl7 properties, subject to the emtrltMionfamci^e^ 
in 1885, no fewer than 89,449 were assessed at less than 
5 fr., and 83,594 at between 5 and 10 fr. ; but at the 
same time, 1,232 properties* were assessed at from 300 to 
500 fr., 828 at from 500 to 1,000, and 502 at 1,000 fr. and 
upwards, being very much above the avoraae proportion 
of large estates In the kingdom. Previously to the 
Revolution the estates were much larger, but most of 
them have since ■Jtoen repeatedly subdivided by the 
operation of the law of equal succession. {See Francs.) 
Farms vary in size from 20 to 150 hectares. Agriculture, 
though more improved than in many other parts of 
France, is still very backward. The farm-buildings and 
cottages of the peasantry are in many instances of the 
very worst description, being frequently ill situated, 
built of wood, thatched with stubble, and surromided 
by dungliills and tilth. The fences are not well kept : 
but, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the country has, 
on the whole, a considerable resemblance to England. 
Wheat, oats, masl.ii, and rye are the princijial kinds of 
grain cultivatcil. The total produce of corn in 1835 was 
estimated at 3, .520,112 hectolitres. In some parts flax Is 
grown ; In others, hemp, pulse, woad, Ac. Little wine 
is made, but apples and pears are very plentiful, and 
cider and perry are tiie Cidiuary drink of the pop. The 
stock of sheep is estimated at alHMit 435,000 lu^, pro. 
ducing annually about 420,000 kilogs. of wool. The 
mining and manufacturing establishments of this dep. 
rank amongst the most ext'^nsive and important in 
France. The ''arious works for smelting and working 
iron, copper, and otlier uietalp employed in 1834 about 
30, (KK) hands : the copper and «mc works at llomiily are 
very extensive. The cotton and woollen manufactures 
are also important. The broad cloths of Louviers are 
justly celebrated in foreign t juntries as well as in Tranee, 
and in addition .hem, cottons, flannels, druggets, 
baize, velvets, glass, paper, and leather are largely ma- 
nufactured. This is one of the very few deps. of which 
the pop. has been lattcjly decreasing. It is divided Into 
five arrouds,, and sends 7 mems. to the cli. of dep. No. 
of electors (183H-9>, 3,621. Chief towns, Kvreux the 
cap., Louviers, and iiernay . I'otal public revenue ( 1831 ), 
13,8.30,221 fr. The women of this den., as in othv^r parts 
of Normandy, are good-looking and tidy ; they wear 
dresses of remarkably bright colours, ami lolly pyra- 
midal caps, called bwmels rauchoises, ornamented with a 
great quantity of lace. Eure contains some ('eltlc, and 
many Komati antiquities ; but those of the middle ages 
were mostly destro 3 'ed during the Kevolution. {HugOy 
art. Eure i Encycl. des O'ena du Monde, f-c.) 

EUllE-ET-LOlIl, a dep. of France, In' the N. part of 
the kingdom, between lat. 47° 57' and 48° .57' N. and 
long, oo 44' and 59' K., having N. the dep. Eure, E. 
those of Seine-et-Oise and Loiret, S. tiie lust named and 
Lolr-et-Cher, and W. Sarthc and Orne. Length N. to 
S. fiO m., greatest breadth about 55 m. ; area 548,304 
hectares. Pop. (1836) 285,058. There are only a few 
scattered heignts in this dop., nearly the whole of which 
consists of an undulating plain. Principal rivers,, the 
Eure towards the N., and the Loir In the S. Small 
lakes are numerous. Cliiiiate temperate and healthy. 
As much as 310,000 hectares of the suiface consists of 
rich alluvial soil, ani. this dep. contains a greater extent 
of cultivable and less waste land than any other In the 
kingdom. In 1835, of 140,901 properties subject to the 
contribution ftmethe, 46,025 were assessed at less than 5 
fr., and 37,597 at from 5 to 10 fr. ; the number of con- 
siderable estates is, however, above the average of the 
deps. This Is especially a corn-growing dep., and in 
1^5 produced altogether 4,531,910 hecCol. of grain, prin- 
cipally wheat and outs. Good flax and hemp, pulse, 
turnips, onions, mcluns, woad. &c. arc grown, but few 
potatoes. In some cantuus the vine is cultivated, and in 
ordinary years about 200,000 hectolitres of inferior wino 
are mwie, as well as about the same quantity of cider. In 
1830, 48,245 hectares of the surface consisted of pasture 
land, and the dep. contained 86.(KM) oxen and 700,000 
sheep ; the latter furnishing about 1,000,000 kllog. a year 
of wool. There are some Iron mines, but they ore 
little wrought. Manufactures of no great importance ; 
the chief are those of ironware, earthenware, paper, 
cotton and woollen fabrics, beet-root sugar, and leather. 
This dep. is divided into 4 arrond., and sends 4 mems. to 
the ch. of dep. No. of electors (1838-9) 2,410. Chief 
towns, Chartres the cap., Chateaudun, Dreux, and No- 
gent-le-Rotreau. Total public rev. (1831) 9,363,027 fr. 
{Encye. dee Oens du Monde j Frencbd^cial Tables.) 

EUROPE*. This, with the Option of Aus- 
tralia, is the least of all the great divisions of ^e 
globe, being only about a fmh part of the size 
of A»ia or America, and a third part of that of 
Africa. But, though thus inferior in point of 

* For a oenclw aeoeunt of the vaxious derivatloiii at the word 
Banpe, saa FattUM Ludam, toee Jearojie. 
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size, Eur^e is immeasurably superior to the 
other continents in the ente^rise, intelligence, 
and citilisation of her inhabitants, and pcrlwps 
also in her physical advantams. AUrice vw- 
toru omnium serUium populi,longeg%te'terTarum 
pukherrima. (Plin. Hist. Nat lib. lii. f 1. ) Eu- 
rope is mostly situated within the temperate 
zone,and no part of her surface approaches within 
many degrees of the intertropiem regions. The 
climate is, therefore, rather inclined to cold ; 
but it is comparatively temperate, and is neither 
so cold in winter nor so hot in summer as the 
countries in the corresponding latitudes of Asia 
and America ; so that while comfortable lodging 
and wann clothing are indispensable, the ex- 
ertions of the inhabitants are not impeded by 
the too great intensity of cold on the one band, 
or of heat on the other. The surface, too, of the 
country is infinitely varied and picturesque ; and 
it has the advantage of being more intersected 
than any other continent great arms of the 
sea, supplying facilities to internal and foreign 
commerce, that are all but wholly denied to 
Asia, Africa, mid Australia, and not enjoyed in 
^ equal degree even by America. The soil of 
^rope seems also to be of the quality best 
suited to stimulate and reward the enorts of the 
husbandman ; for though it be nowhere so fer- 
tile as to produce crops without ]aboriou\ dili- 
gence, and, consequently, docs not foster in- 
dolence or a want of attehtion, it never fails 
liberally to reward the efforts of the industrious 
and .skiliiil cultivator. Hence it is that this 
continent has every thing that seetns best fitted to 
call forth and developc human genius and re** 
sources. But the advanced civili^tion and su- 
perior influence of Europe in the affairs of the 
world seems, after oil, to be owii^ in no small 
degree to the superior capacity or her inhabit- 
ants as evinced in thfiir superior enterprise, in- 
vention, perseverance, and p^wer of combination, 
in all these respects they seem to be decidedly in 
advance of the most improved Asiatic nations ; 
while the difference between them and the most 
improved native nations of Africa, America, and 
Au.stralia, a|. ^ars almost as great as the differ- 
ence between man and the least advanced of the 
lower animals. Europe is the only part of the 
world ill which civilisation and the arts have, 
^ncrally speaking, been uniformly progressive. 
Important discoveries have been made, at re- 
mote periods, in China, India, and other Asiatic 
countries, but these would seem to have been 
the result of accident only, and, at all events, 
have had comparatively little influence : it is here 
only that they have been appreciated, improved, 
and perfected, and made instrumental in the 
production of further discoveries. It is cha- 
racteristic of the European that he is never 
satisfied with what he has achieved; be is always 
pressing forward with unabated ardour in the 
career of industry and invention; and is 
anxious to advance himself at this moment as 
his semi-barbarous ancestors 3,006 or 4,000 
years ago. How much of this distinctive cha- 
racter and superiority of the European is to 
be ascribed to diffbrent and favourable circum- 
stances, and how much to difference of race, 
is an inquiry foreign to our subject and in- 
compatible with our limits. Most probably a 
good deal is ascribable to both causes; but, 
at all events, his superiority is alike great and 
obvious. It would seem, too, that be is des- 
tined to extend his dominion over every btber 
part of the world, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the bulk of the African continent. Hie Eu, 
ropean is already master of by &r the largest 
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po^mi 6r AmeHoi; lie has elte laid the found* 
aHoM of tMenowma la Aufttralla that will, no 
doubt« at no veiy dittaat period, spread over 
every part of that leinote and barbarous conti- 
nent ; and some of the oldest, most extensive, 
and richest countries of Asia are already in his 
power; and the ftur presumption seems to be 
that he will in tlie end extend his conauests over 
cvei^ part of that jpeat continent 1 Mence the 
pr^gious preponderance of Europe in a moral 
and political point of view I It is to the world 
at large what Home was to Italy, or Athens to 
Greece — the favoured land unde hunianitas, dac- 
trinat religto, Jruges, jura, feges OrUe aJtque in 
omnee terras distributie putantur. 

Situation and Limits qf Europe. ^Europe forms the 
N. W. portion of the old or E. continent, having Asia on 
Its E. and partly on its S. border; Africa, parted from 
It by the Modltorraneuu Sea, on the S. ; the Atlantic j 
Ocean, separating it from America, on the W. ; and the 
Arctic Ocean on the N. Its limits are extremely well 
doflned upon the S, and W., but in other directions doul>ts j 
exist as to what Is or* is nut Europe*. Hod the early 
Oreck geographers, indeed, been aware that for more ^ 
than l,6(X)in. it was joined to Asia, the probability is 
that no name would have been imposed to distinguish it 
from that division of the world ; but the first observMi 
on the shores of Greece and Asia Minor, having adopfls 
terms to designate the countries N. and S. of tiie narrow 
seas in that quarter, the subsequent discoverers applied 
the same as generic appellations to all the lands which 
graduq^ly became known to them. Believing themselves 
to bo permanently separated by the sea, the Eurupean 
naturally includfxi in ni8nEuro|}e, and the Asiatic in his 
Asia, the discoveries made by each along the N. and 8. 
shores of the Euxlno ; till, in their progress, they met 
on the banka of the Fhasis, which thence became the 
first arbitrarily assumed line of demarcation. (Herodo- 
tus Mel. 37, 3H.) Even lii the time of Herodotus, how- 
ever, this division was growing uncertain (Mel. 45.), and 
a line, formed by tlie Cimmerian Bosphorus, tiie Palus 
Mosotls, and the Tanals ( Strait of Yenikale, Sea of Azoph," 
and Don) was superseding it. Tills line was subse- 
quently adopted universally us the E. limit of Europe. 
(Strabot ii. 127. ; Pliiw, in. 1. ; Pjolemp, lii. 5, C. v. 9. ; 
Pomponius Mela, 1. 2.) Llttlaior nothing was known of 
tills region during the middle ages ; and wlien the arms 
of Russia laid it open to obsen'ation, the winding course 
of the Don, with arnlch the ancients were but very vaguely ; 
acquainted, betrayed the geographers of the lust century 
in their anxiety to accommodate their systems with those 
of the Greeks, into an inextricable labyrinth of contra 
dictions and absurdities. At length the academy of St. 
Petersburgh liavlng, with great judgment, fixed the Oural 
Mountains as the N.E. limit of Europe, \i4;oposed to con- 
tinue the line of demarcation, upon their nwridian, by the 
river Jalk or Oural, as far S. as the commencement of the 
great salt plains N . of the Caspian : thence the boundary 
was an imaginary line running S.W. to Zarcsin, where 
tiie Wolga approaches nearest to the Don ; crossing the 
former river at that point, and then following the old limit, 
along the bank of tlio Catta, to the Sea of Azoph. (^cta 
Acad. Pet. 1779, p. 6. ; Pallas^ Observations on Moun- 
tains, p. 28.) But the latter part of this boundary has 
two obvious defects : it is not sullicleiitly marked by iia- 
tunl features, and it divides the sources of three groat 
rivers, the Oural, Wolga, and Don, leaving a part of each 
In Europe and a part in Asia* Malte-Brun (AbrBgt 
de QiSographie, p. i74.) proposes to follow the Oural to 
Its mouth, and then to taVe the Caspian fur his E. border, 
as far at the outlet of the Kuma ; thence, to follow that 
river and the Manytch across the Caucasian plain to the 
binction of the latter with the Don, the lower course of 
which be ako leaves in possession of its old destinatiem. 
He considers 4his line as preferable to that which would 
follew the Terek and Kuban, because its depression is 
somewhat greater ; but this line is hardly less arbitrary 
than that <» the Rq^sl^t^ academicians, ana, like theirs, ft 
is not marked by any grand natural feature. It is, indeed, 
not a little oxtraordiuary, that neither looked to the gi- 
gantic chain of the Caucasus for a boundary : but it Is 
evhlaiit that it forms one that is In all respects unexcep- 
thMaihle. It divides, as if by a wall (Strabo, lib. xi. p. 

the Isthmus between the Euxine and Caspian seas, 
stiWRhing between Anau6 on the former and Cape Ab- 
scharon on tlie latter, forming a well-defined and Inde- 
structible barrier between Europe and Asia. It would 
not, in fact, bo more absurd to extend the boundaries of 
Fnm to the Ebro, or of Spain to the Garonne, losing 
sight erf the Pyrenees, than It Is to fix the limlu of Asia 
am Bnreiie either to the S or N. of Caucasus. Nature 
has obvioiisly intended Eiat ftat great chain should be 
the Unit between ^e two eontinents, and by adopting it | 


all dHBeultles as to their boundaries vanish. The S .E. and 
E, frontiers of Europe are tbeh marked by the shores of 
the Bgean Sea, the Hellespont, the Propontis, or Sea of 
Marmara, the Bosphorus of Thrace, the Euxine, round to 
the Caucasus, and the ridge of that mountain system to 
the Caspian, thence along the shore Of that sea to the 
Oural (from its mouth to its source) and the Ouqyl Moun- 
tains, which, being continued to the Frozen Ocean and 
even further, in the high lands of Nova Zembla, com- 
pTete the outline in this direction. Still it is evident that 
Europe is so connected with Asia, being in fact nothing 
but a peninsular prolongation of the larger mass of land, 
that no division con be- quite satisfactory on physical 
principles ; and, were It not for the vast difference fn the 
races by which they are Inhabited, we might perhaps be 
diroosed to agree with Herodotus, who oUiects te ^ving 
different names to what is substantiallyone and the same 
continent. (Melpom. p. 45.) 

It might appear that Nature had marked the limits of 
Europe too strongly towards the N. to admit of any 
doubt regarding them ; but Iceland having been disco- 
vered and colonised long before the voyage of Colum- 
bus, was considered as belonging to Europe; though, 
as it lies much nearer to the Ameriran coast, or 
rather to that mass of land beginning with Greenland, 
which appears to be divided from the American main 
by BafBn^s Bay and Barrow’s Strait, E is properly an 
American island. On the other hand, Spitzbergen has 
been sometimes considered as belonging to America, 
though lying on the meridian (the 20th), which passes 
througli the very heart of Europe ; and Nova Zemlila has 
been, in like manner, included in Asia, notwithstanding 
the comparatively wide sea of Kara flows between it and 
that continent, while It is parted from Europe merely by 
a strait, which is moreover broken by an island ( Vaigatz) 
of some size. According to the principle, then, which con- 
siders as belonging to a continent those Islands which lie 
nearest to it, Nova Zcinbla and Spitzbergen should be in- 
cluded in Europe, and Iceland in America ; and tin; same 
arraiirament, perhaps, requires tliat the Azores, tlioiigli 
very distant, ^llou]d also be included In Europe. Accord- 
ing to this distribution, Europe and its islands extend 
from the rock of Cufonisa, S. of Crete, in lat. 34° 41/ 
N., to Little Table Island, the most N. of the Spitzber- 
geu group, in H(P 48' 21" N. ; and from Flores, tnc most 
W. of the Azores, in long. 31'^ W., to Jelunia Noss or 
Cape Desire, the most E. point of Nova Zembla, in 77'^ 
E. The continental portion lies In much narrower 
limits, its extremes In lat being the Tarifa Buck, W. of 
Gibraltai, in N., and Nordkun in Finmark, 71^ N. 
In long, the European continent extends from Cape Da 
Roeco, near Lisbon, <)0 3(K W., to the mouth of the Kara 
River, 66“ E. (Admiralty Charts ; Great Russian Map, 
1800; Parry's Fourth Voyage, p.42. ; Arrov'smilh's At- 
las, pl.3., &c.) Its extreme length, K.N.E. to W.S.W.. 
from the Ouralian Mountains near Orsk in Russia to 
Cape St. Vineent in Portugal, U nearly 3.400 m. ; it« 
greatest breadth, N. to S., from the North Cane to Capo 
Matipan in Greece, 2,4.'iO m. Its area, pop., subdiviaimis, 
&c. will lie stated hereafter. 

Physical Geography. General Aspect. — Europe, as 
already stated, is distinguished from all the other conti- 
nents of the globe by the great irregularities of its shapi; 
and surface, and by the groat number of its Inland seas, 
gulphs, harbours, peninsulas, promontories, and he.ul- 
lands. This eirciirostaiice tends not only to iiiflueueo 
very materially the climate and natural products of this 
continent, but to promote commerce and navigation. 

Seas. — The great indentations in the boundaries of 
Europe, especially on Its N.W. and S. sides, being its 
must Imnortant natural feature, the seas, on which these 
indentations dapend, deserve the first place in our de- 
scription. These, iiowever, arc by no means so exten- 
sive us is commonly sup)ioscd. llie Mediterranean, 
the noblest of all inland seas, for example, is some- 
times reckoned among the strictly European seas ; 
but it would be quite as correct to describe it as be- 
longing to Africa or Asia as to Europe. It is obviously 
common to them all ; and cannot Justly be said to be- 
long to one more than another. Tiiis also is nearly the 
case with the Black Sea and 4he Caspian : tliougn, as 
they are mostly surrounded by countries bclongtaig to 
Asia, they must be considwed as belonging rather to 
that continent than to Europe, The great arm of the 
Mediterranean cidled the Adriatic, and the Sea of 
Azoph, being almost wholly encircled by £uro|iean 
countries, are most pr^ierly said to be European seas. 
The Baltic, howq||r, is the real Mediterranean of Eu- 
rope ; and has, InBludtng its gulplis and bays, an im- 
I monse extent of coast. The Zuydersee and the White 
Sea are also naarly landlocked by European countries, 
and consequently add to the number of European seas. 

Bays and Gulphs — The chief of these are the ^Iph 
or Sea of Kara in N. Russia, the Bays of ArchangS and 
Onega, belonging to the White Sea; the Gulphs of 
Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, belonging to the Baltic ; the 
Bay of Biscay, forming a part of the Atlantic ; the Gulph 
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^ Lyong, In thf) S. of France ; those of Genoa, KniilM, 
Taranto, Venice (head of the Afklatlc), and Trieste, in 
Italy t of Arta, Lepanto, Bgloa, Vdlo, and Salonikl, in 
Greece. 

„ Pafituuku, Capn^ Ac. ~ Haring so Irregular an out- 
line, Europe necessarily presents numerous peninsulas 
and headlands.” In the b. the principal peniusalas are, 
Spadn, with Portugal; Italy, with its sub-peninsulas of 
Calabii.i«and Otranto ; Turkey, with Greece, which In- 
cludes tlie sub-peninsulas of theMorea and Sidonica,and 
the Crimea. In the N. of Europe, the great Scandlnarian 
peninsula, and those of Lapland and Jutland, are the 
principal ; and in the W. are the much less considerable 
ones of Brittany and Cotentin in Franco, and that in- 
cluding the counties of Devon and Cornwall in England. 
The prlncimil capes or headlands, proceeding from N. to 
S., are -.-Cape Gelanla, in Nova Zemhla; the North 
Cape and the Naze, in Norway ; Cape Skagen, in Den- 
mark ; Cape Wrath, in Scotland ; the Land’s End, in 
England ; Cape Clear, in Ireland ; Capes La Hogue and 
Finisterre, In Franco ; Koca, St. Vincent, and the rock 
of Gibraltar, in ^ain and Portugal; Spartivento and 
1^‘uca, in Italy ; Passaro, in Sicily : and Matapan and 
Colonna, in Greece. {Maite-Brun, Z/furostf, pp. 444 — 
^•51 . ; BaWi, AbrBgi de Geogr. pp. 81—84.) 

/stotids.— The principal, forming pvt of Europe (Ice- 
land being excluded) are — Great Britain and Ireland, 
with their dependent groups in the Atlantic and North 
Sea ; Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Candia, the Cyclades uid 
Sporades, the Ionian Islands, Dalmatian Archipelago, 
Malta, Elba, Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, the Liiwri Isles, 
Ac., in the Mediterranean and its cognate seas ; Zealand, 
Funen, Laland, Bornholm, (Band, Gottland, OezelDagg, 
and the Aland Archipelago, in the Baltic ; the Loilbden 
and other islands, on the coast of Norway ; Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla, in the Arctic Ocean : Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Alderney, Ac., in the British Channel: IJshant, 
Bcllelsle, and a few others, on the W. coast of France ; 
and perhaps the Azores in the Atlantic, and Lampedusa, 
Linosa, Ac., in the Mediterranean. 

Jfottntotns. — The European mountains are divided 
by Bruguldre, in his Ort^mhie de TEurope, into 
seven distinct systems — the Hcsperic, Alpine, Sardo- 
Corsican, I'aiiric, Sarmatiair, British and Hibernian, 
and Scandinavian. The Oiiralian and Caucasian chains 
are omitted in this enumeration, being bounding ridges 
between Europe and Asia, and consequently belonging 
as much to the latter as to the former. We have already, 
however, brle^ noticed Caucasus (sec an/J, p. 176.) ; and 
both it and the(jural are hilly describeil in separate articles. 
The Alps compose the great central table-land of Eu- 
rope, over a sixth part of which their ramifications are 
estimated to extend. ( Malte-Brun^ Europe^ p. 454.) The 
summits of the Alpine system yield in eievation only to 
those of the Caucasus ; Mont Blanc, in Savoy, the cul- 
minating point is 1 5 , 7:12 ft. in height. {Bruguilre.) The 
Alps divide into 9 principal branches, whicn spread over 
Switzerland, France, Germany, the Austrian empire, 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy ; the Apennines, Carpathians, 
Balkhan, Ac. all belong to, or are intimately connected 
with, this system. The next in order is the Uesperic or I^- 
reiiean system, which extends throughout Spain, I*ortugal, 
and a part of France. Its ranges, for the most part, run 
E. to W., through the Iberian peninsula : its culminiiUng 
1 >oint is tiic Cerro de Mulhacen in the Sierra Nevada^ 
11,660 ft high. (Brtegutire j Malle^Brun.) The Sardo- 
Corsican system is confined, as its name Implies, to the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica : its highest summit ap- 
pears to be that of Monte Kotondo, in Corsica, 0,068 ft. 
above the level of the sea. The Taurlc system is com- 

S rised within the Crimea ; its greatest elevation Is 6,0.52 
. The British and Irish system has but few summits oft 
any considerable height: tne principal arc— dn England, 
in Wales, Snowdon, :i,555 ft., and Cader-Idris, 3,550 ft.; 
in Scotland, Ben Nevis (Inverness-shire), 4,370 ft., and 
Ben Maedhu and Caimtoul (Aberdeenshire), 4,327 and 
4,245 ; and in Ireland, Carran Tual (co. Kerry), 3,410 ft. 
in height. The Scandinavian system is spread over 
Norway, Sweden, Lraland, and Finland; its principal 
chains run mostly N. and S. : its highest point, the 
Sneehaetta^ is 8,120 ft. in elevation. The Sannatlan 
ten consists of a few scattered hill chains in Russia, Po- 
land, and the N.B. part of Prussia : its greatest elevation 
in the plateau of Valdai does not, however, reach more 
than 1,118 ft. above The level of the sea. {Bruguih-e, 
VOrographie de F Europe.) 

PkUm and Valleys — The whole of Lower Europe, 
—by which miw be understood the entire extent of 
country from the Ouralian mountains and Astrakhan 
* W. to the longitudes of Paris and Lodion ; Including 
the greater of Russia in Europe and Poland, 
Prussia Proper, ^e N. of Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
the N. of France, and the E. part of EngUmd, consists 
of ap immense plain, interspersed only here and there 
with a fiv dctocned hill ranges of no great magnitude. 
This plMn is very little elevated above the level of the 
sea ; and we have elsewhere sliown (sa* Baltic), that 


It rninr be eftrtalDly concluded that at a comparatively 
reemi period Is die hUdory of our planet, it formed 
pert of thebed^ifsyast ocean, of which the Baltic is 
now the • only contiderablA Tomafaiing nortioa. The 
innumerable shallow lakes- in the N. of Germany, and 
between the Badtio and the Wldte Sea, are staialler 
remnants of this great ocean ; and independently of this, 
the morasses, abmmding In marine plants# and the sands 
of N. Germany and Prussia, are incontestable evidences 
of the former submersion of the land. The more Inland 
and easterly parts of this plain, which Seem to have first 
emerged from the sea, particularly in the Russian 

g vornments of Kiev, Poltawa, Kharicov, Koursk, Orel, 
douga, Toula, Tambof, Voroneje, Ac., are covered 
with a rich vegetable soil, varying from 3 to 5 ft. In 
depth : this highly fertile region, whose vast capa- 
binties are as yet but little known, has been esti- 
mated to comprise an extent of surfeco equal to that 
of France and Austria united 1 Next to this great 

{ dain, rank those watered by the Lower Danube (Wal- 
achia and Bulgaria), tlie Middle Danube (the Greater 
and J.ess Himgarian plains), and the Upper Danube 
(the plain of Bavaria) ; tlic plain watered ny the Lower 
Rhine, that of I./ombardy, and the Bohemian Basin. 
The valleys of Europe generally arc but insignificant, 
compared with those of Asia ; but those of the Rhine, 
Upper Rhone, and Drave, deserve notice, as well for 
their extent as their picturesque beauty. Those of 
Norway and Scotland are commonly long and narrow, 
and their bottoms are often occupied by lakes,, having 
the appearance of rivers. 

Europe has no desert at all similar to those of the 
omr great divisions of the globe. There are, how- 
ever, some very extensive heaths or wastes. The prin- 
cipal are the stettpes of Ryn, between the Wolga and 
Oural, and of the Wolga, bc'tween that river and the 
! Don ; the puxtas of Hungary, the wilds of Sweden, 

I Norway, and J..ap1and, the sterile districts of Stade, 

' Hanover, Luneburg, and Zell, jo the kingdom of Ha- 
nover : and of Pomerania, Brandenburg, Ac. in Prus- 
sia. The greater portion oC the deps. Landes and 
I Gironde, in France, arc covered with unproductive 
heaths, as is also a considerable part of the Terra di 
Bari in Italy. • 

Bivers — The great watershed of Europe, or the ridge 
dividing the waters which flow into the Mediterranean, 
or Black Sen, from those which flow into the Baltic and 
North Sea, runs through the continent in the general 
direction of N.E. and S.W. The courses of the prin- 
cipal rivers are, therefore, for the most port, S.E. or 
N.W. ; of the six largest, Mie Wolga, Danube, Dnlepr, 
Don, Rhine, and Dwlna, the four first flow In the 
former, and the two last In the latter direction. The 
chief rivers of Europe may be classed accordlng^to 
the seas into which they discharge themselves. The 
Wolga (with the Kama) JUld the Oural, fall into the 
Caspian ; the Don, Dnlepr, Dniestr, and Danube, 
into the Block Sea, apd .Sea of Azoff ; the Petchora and 
Dwina into the Arctite Ocean and White 'Sea : the Neva, 
Dunn, Nieincn, yhituln, and Oder (Russia, Poland, and 
Prussia), into tte Baltic and Its gulphs ; thnElbe, 
Weser, Rhine, Meuse, Scheldt (N. Germany), into the 
I North Sea; the Loire, Garonne, Douro, Tagus, and 
I Guadalquivir, into the Atlantic ; and tlie Ebro, Rhone, 

! and Pn, into the Mediterranean and its gulphs. Nearly 
{ all the great rivers are in the E. and N.E. parts of the 
I Continent. Western Europe has but few rivers that 
have a course of more than SOU or 600 m. Still, how- 
ever, this part of the Continent is extremely well 
watered ; and some of the shortest rivers, as the Thames 
and Shannon, afford the greatest facilities to Internal 
navigation and commerce. If the length of the Danube 
be represented by 100 parti, the length of the other prin- 
cipal rivers will be, Wolga 130, J)uiepr 72, Don 69, 
Rhine 49, Elbe 42, Vistula 41, Loire 147, Tagus 32, Rhone 
38, Po 21, Tiber 10, and Thames 9, of these parts. 

LaAcs. — Are situated chiefly in Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary. Austria, Prussia, . 
Scotland, Ireland, and Greece. Among the principal 
are the following : — • 


1 1 Sq. M. 


Sq.M| 

Lake Ladoga (Kusnia) 
fhiega (fin.) • 

Weiier (Kweiieii) 
Wetter (do.) • 

Afoelam (do.) - 

8 lima (Finland) 
Enara (Lapland 

6,590 

.5.V80 

2,135 

K4U 

760 

1,6(10 

685 

LakeoTOeneA 

(Switxerland) - 
Conatance (do.) • 
Garda (Itidy) • 
MaggioreToo.) - 

S40 

INO 

ISO 

130 

130 


Lagunes are numerous along the S. coasts of the Baltic, 
and some parts of the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
shores ; and Holland is full of dykes and pools. The 
coasts of Norway and a part of Sweden abound with 
inlets of the sea, which often stretch a long distance 
Inland; these, however, do not ooniist of stagnant 
waters. There are some extensive swampi In Europe. 
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ma tliat oerii]>]rlnjt nearly alt the iMsin of the Fridpec in 
Poland, tlMiiMi along the roiiraea of the Danube and the 
TheiM in Hungary, and at the mouths of the Danute, 
Po, and other rlrers. Many of minor extent am to te 
found in the gn^ plain of the continent, in the E. 
of Bns^n^ Touralne in Prance, Italy <in particular 
the Pontine marshes). Sicily, Western Or^, and on 
the shores of the Black Sea. (Meto-Jarsm. Balftf. jc,) 

CUmaie The whole of Europe, wi^ the excral^ of 

puts of Lapland, Sweden, Norway, and N. Rusri^ 
situated within the temperate xone, it suffers but little 
ftom the extremes either of cold or heat. Its average 
temperature is higher than that of those parts of Asia or 
America, situated within the some latttuoes. This cir- 
cumstance Is prdbably owing to various onuses — as the 
fact of Its general elevation being less than that of 
Central Asia ; its being surrounded by seas, the waters 
of which are warmer than those of the oceans which 
surround the other continents ; the agency of the gulph. 
stream In the Atlantic, which not only brings towards 


N.E. parts of France ; tlie high ranges of the Alps ; Cot- 
Sica I most of Sardinia; the shore of Tuscany, CiUubrla 
Ultra, and the N.E. pasts of Sleily « Bohemia ; Carlnthia ; 
Styrlat parts of Hungary and Transylraiila : the E. half 
of Turkey and Greece; and the central cnain of the 
Caucasus. Those parbs principally occupied by se- 
condai^ formations are: the lowlands of Scotland; the 
central half of Ireland ; the N.E., centnd, and most of 
the S. cos of England; most part of France, and W. 
Germany ; the loftiest summits of the Pyrenees ; the 
country on either side of the central chain of the Alps ; 
central, and S. Italy: the N. of Sleily; Istria: Dal- 
matia; the W. half of Turkey and Greece ; Galicia, and 
tlie B. parts of Transylvania ; some considerable tracts 
on the Wolgm and Kami^ and the N. declivity of the 


The rest of Europe, comprising nearly the 
whole of Russia, Poland, and the Prussian dominions ; 
a large extent of country on both sides of the Gulph of 
Bothnu ; all Denmark, M . W. Germany, and Holland ; ff 
great part of Belgium ; the £. and many of the W. cos. 


Europe a continual warm current fk-om the torrid zone, of England ; the basins of Paris, and of the Rhone, 
but prevents the ice of the Arctic Ocean reaching its Loire, and Garonne in France: the N. part of Switzor- 
siiores i and the poworftil Influence of civilisation and land ; the plains of Lombardy, Hungary, Wallachla, and 
cdlture exhibited In the drainage of marshes, Ac. But ! Bulgaria; most of Apulia ; and the S. and W. parts of 
within the limits of Europe, there are vast dilTcrcnces of i Sicily ; is composed chiefly of tertiary, alluvial or diluvial 
climate, and independent of the changes consequent on ' formations; and has been obviously submerged at uo 

. . . ^ .. pp. 209— 214.) 

great tablo- 

— — , — , _ r— — - o— — , I slenite. In 

degree uf cold unknown in the N. of England in lat. the alpine ranges W. of 8t. Gothard, calcareous rocks 
54°. The hottest part of Europe is its S.W. extre- ! abound, often intermixed with clay-slate and mica- 


mity: in Portugal the heat is often very opprcsBi|^ 
The S. of Europe, shut ofl!* ftom the cold N. and K. wlnK 
by the great Al^ne ranges, has generally a warm cli- 
mate, and occasionally sunbrs from the influence of the 
tcirocco. Humidity is the chief characteristic of the 
atmosphere in ttie W. of Europe, as frigidity is of that m 
the ET With respect to the duration of tlie different 
seasons of the year, £uK>|ie may be divided into 3 zones. 
Southward of lat. 45° the winter Is mostly confined to 
rainy weather from Oct. or Nov. to Jan. or Feb. ; snow 
rarely falls, and vegetation is scarcely imporled : the spring 
lasts from the latter months till April or May ; and the 
summer, during which the temperature often rises to 
197° (F^r.), and autumn, the remainder of the year. 
Between lat. 4.5° and 5.5° the winter is the longest sea- 
son. lasting generally from Nov. to March or April : the 
spring continues from the latter month till June ; the 
summer, the heats of which frequently rise to 92° F^r., 
lasts till Sept. ; the autumn Is the shortest season of all. 
North of lat 55° the seasons CT^Tor tlie most part con- 
fined to two — winter and summer. In the more north- 
ern parts of this zone, the snow lies on tlie ground, and 
the rivers are frozen for more than G montlis of the year. 
Beyond the Arctic circle, mercury freezes in the ther- 
mometer in Sept. ; and the desolation of winter is 
broken only by two or three months of intense heat, 
during which tne sun is perpetually above the horizon. 
The absence of this luminary for the rest of the year is 
compensated for hy the magnificent phenomenon of the 
aurora borealia^ which shines in these regions with the 
utmost*brHUHney. (See MaUe^Brun^ Giugr. dc rjS«- 
ropr, pp. 455— 4 g1. ; Batbi, Abri^t p. 94.) 

The lollowlng table Is taken from Humboldt (Annals 
qf Pbiios.f xi 1H8 ) : the first division shows the temper- 
ature of tlie year, and of the various seasons in places 


slate; E. of St. Gothard the central chain is accom- 
panied by lofty calcareous ranges, ftill of caverns. 
Granite Is abundant in most European countries, where 
primary formations are met with ; gneiss is the rock in 
which the Saxon, Bohemian, and Austrian metallic 
mines are principally situated. Transition limestone, 
which furnishes some of the best ornamental marbles, 
occurs in the N. and W. of England. S. of France. Harz, 
Alps, and « grauwack/, in which numerous 

metallic ores reside, alKuuids in Germany, Transylvania, 
the N.W. parts of Italy, Ac. Coal exists extensively in 
the Brltlsti Islands, Sweden, France, Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Ac.; chalk is a tormation almost peculiar to 
Europe, extending throughout a great part of England, 
the N. of I'^rancc, and parts of Poland, Itussia, Sweden, 
Ireland, and Spain. Tertiary beds, containing a great 
number of fossils, have been discovered in vaTious parts 
of Euroi>e ; the most noted of these are the London and 
Paris basins. The volcanic region of Europe ( Iceland 
being excepted) appears to be principally included wltliiu 
the limits of Italy and its islands. There arc ttiree active 
volcanoes, .Stiia, Vesuvius, and Strom bull ; but of 
these, only one, Vesuvius, is situated on the continent. 
There are, however, obvious traces of former volcanic 
activity in France, Greece, and some other countries ; 
and a considerable part of central Italy is geologically 
composed chiefly of volcanic products. Mineral springs 
in great variety abound in Europe. 

The reader is referred, for more copious details with 
respect to European geology, to our articles on the dif- 
ferent countries whicti it comprises. 

Natural Products. A/fnerri/s.— If nature have denied 
to Europe the precious metals in any very great i]uan- 
tity, their absence has been ftilly countcrvMled by the 
presence of Iron, coni, salt, ct^pnr, tin, lead, and mcr- 


havltig the same latitude ; the seamd stiows tlie dlftbreut J cury, in greater abundance, perhaps, than in any otlier 
dlstrlbutioiiof heat through the various s4^■uolls in places ' region of similar oxtent. Iron and salt are puitty 


having the same moan annual temperature. 
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r.— According to the map in LyelPs Prine^Aes 

s (1. 809. ), the following parts of Europe consist 
hlafiy or primitive or transition formations: the Oura- 

liau mountains ; Lofdand ; nearly all Sweden, Finlami, 

mA Norway ; most part of Scotland ; the w. ]iart of 

Wales ; i^ut the half of Ireland ; the N.W. cos., aifid 

^oseofJDevcm and Cornwall In England; Brittany, the 

w. m Normandy, and a great portion of the centre and 


universally dii^sed ; coal, the most important of afl 
the miucrals, is most plentiful in W. Europe, and es- 
pccially in Great Britain. Copiier abounds chiefly in 
the N. and W. ; in Sweilen, and the extreme W. coun- 
ties of England ; and the tin mines of Cornwall are not 
only the most productive, but probably also the most 
ancient in the world, since it Is nearly certain tliat they 
were wrouglit in the time of the Fhoraicians. Lead fs 
most pleiitiibl in Spain and England : the quicksilver 
mines of Idria in the Austrian empire are extremely rich. 

Gold, silver, and platina, ore found ; the first chiefly in 

Transylvania, Hungary, and Russia; the second in 

various parts of central and W. Europe ; and the last has 

been recently discovered in the Caucasian and Ourallag 

mountains. Zinc, cobalt, arsenic, and nearly all the 
other metals with which we are acquainted, arc found 

witliin the limits of Europe, with almost every variety 

of precious stones. North Italy yields the finest statu- 

ary marble, and the south part of the same country 
and Sicily supply immense quantities of sulphur, vitriol, 

sal-ammon^, and various other volcanic products. 

Nitre is foofld in great quantities in Hungary. Beside these 
products, Europe ftimlshes the finest granite and building 
scone of various kinds, serpentine, slate, porcelain clay, 

redt crystal,* alabaster, amianthus, and most of the 

minerals that are in the highest degree useful to man. 

( SsAf j Tableau Mindralogique in Mrtgd de G^(T*Sc> 

p. 95.) 

Vegetable Products . — The Flora of the extreme south- 
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«rnmrtsof Ruropc has A grcAt analogy with that of the animated beings are lest numerous and varied hi 
contiguous parts of Africa. In Sicily, the date, palm, Europe than in either Asia or Africa. Some of those 
augar-conc, and cotton plant iGossypium herbaceum)^ species known to the ancients as inhabiting this con- 
fieveral euphorbias, rare in this continent, the prickly tinent, as the urui and awockt or bison, have become 
ptvir, American aloe (Agave americana)^ and castor ofl extinct, or nearly so ; and the great increase of popu- 
plant (Afrtntts i^tcanus), flourish. The same plants lation and cultivation, the clearing of forests, &c., which 
are mot with in the S. parts of Spain and Portugal, in have been going on from an early period, have greatly 
which peninsula many common to the Axorcs, and checked the increase, and diminished the numbers of 
others, originally natives of America, grow freely with* those which at present exist. According to Cuvier, the 
out culture. In Greece, Turkey, and the S. of Russia, total number of the species of mammalia Inhabiting 
a largo intermixture of Asiatic plants is found. The this portion of the earth, is only 150, and of this number 
orange and lemon grow to perfection in the sheltered only 58 are peculiar to Europe. The most formidable 
valleys of W. Europe, as far N. as 48^ 30* ; the olive wild animals are the white l»ear, conflned to the Arctic 
ceases at about 44° ; but the vine affbrds excellent wine circle ; the brown bear, which was once common in 
In the W. as high as 48°, and its Oruit comes to to- England (though long since extirpated), and is so still 
lerablo perfection In the open air for several degrees in the Alps, Pyrenees, and other remote mountainous 
beyond that point in Franne and England. Where' the and wooded regions ; the wolf, still inhabiting many 
vine, however, begins to fall, apple and pear trees be- parts of Europe, and the wild boar. The larMst ani- 
gin to flourish, and cidor occupies an important place mals, exclusive of whales, the walrus, &c., which inhabit 
as a beversge in the region In u'hlch wine has ceased, the northern seas, are the elk and rein-deer, the latter 
atid beer is not in general use. The mulberry, pis- of which is of the most essential service to the Inba- 
tnclito, iiomegranates, melons, Ac., abound in the S. ; bitants of the north : these kinds of deer give place. In 
peaches preserve their full flavour in the open air to Central Eurofie, to the red-deer and roebuck ; and the 
lat. 50<^, and the fig grows a little further N. Rice is latter again, in the Alpine regions, to the chamois, 
cultivated to about 47^, but it requires a peculiar soil and ibex. Tho other principal wild animals are, the 
and climate; maize has nearly the same range. The lynx, met with chiefly in the S. ; the wild cat, fox, roar- 
limits of the culture of the common ceroalla, or bread ten, otter, beaver, polecat, gluti^, porcupine, hedgehog, 
corns, arc not very well defined, as the necessities of various kinds of weasels, squirrAs, hares, rabbits, rats, 
man oblige him to raise corn under the most unfavour- mice, &c. 

able circumstances. Generally, however, the parallel of The domestic animals deserve more notice. The 
57° or 6H° may bo regarded as the N. limit of the cul- black cattle of Europe have attained to the highest 
tivation of wheat in Europe ; though in some favoured pdHection : their size is in general dependent on 
^ots of Finland it is raised as far N. as 6(P or 61°. tiie goodness of the pasture. The sheep, so univer- 
Tlio hardier grains, as rye, oats, and barley, are cul- sally diffused, is believed by some to have originated 
tiv.'ited in some sheltered situations on tho coast of Nor- from the moiff^on, or musTnon, a wild animal now 
way as high as the lat. of 60^ Sif ; but farther E. in conflned to tho mountainous districts of Sardinia, and 
Russia their cultivation has not been found practicable a few other Mediterranean islands. According to other 
beyond 67° or 68°. The Introduction of potatoes, which writers, it was originally intcpduccd from Asia by 
are now widely difflised over almost all parts of Europe, way of Africa ; but certain ancient authorities bear 
promises to b^ of peculiar advantage to the N. regions, testimony to the existence at one period of an indl- 
ns they are saia to be extremeV prolific in parts genous breed of shee;) in Great Britain. The chief 
where com will hardly ripen. (Encyc. Briianmcat races of sheen at uresent existing are the Spanish merino, 
art. Eurtme.) In ancient times, nearly the whole Cretan, Wallachian, and English. The merinos are tlie 
surface of Europe was covered with dense forests ; most celebrated fur tlielr wool ; but, taken altogether,* 
these, however, nave in a great measure disappeared tlie various English breeds are tho most valualde, since 
in the better cultivated and moro populous countries, t/ic tphole of the products they furnish bear a high cha- 
Germany, Pohuid, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and some racter for excellence. Tlie domestic goat was believed 
parts of the Austrian empire, are at present almost by Cuvier to have been derived from the Capra 
the only parts of Europe wliich contain forests of a wild species inhabiting the Alps and Illyria : tlie do- 
any very great extent. The naturuT orders of Atncn^^ inestic hog is evidently tlm descendant of the European 
taceas and Cott^ferte^ comprise the greatest number wild boar. 'J'lie Fiiiropean horse has been supposed by 
of the noblest trees in the woods of Northern and some naturalists to be of Tartar origin ; but no satisfue- 
Cciitral Europe, lii these regions, tho oak (Qucrcus tory reasons have been assigned for this opinion, whieli, 
pr</t«nctt/(a/a and srs5{/Zora) is the lord of the forest, and is, most probably, entirely unfounded. The English 
often attains to an enormous size. It disappears about lat. heavy horses are unrivalled for draught, and the race- 
60'^ , the ash does tiie same at 62° ; the beech and lime horses for speed and bottom : the latter, and tlic hunters, 
are seldom found farther N. than 63°, or firs and pines have been crossed witii Arab horses, tho first of which 
beyond 70°. The tree that grows in the highest lat. is was imported so late as the reign of James 1. Tlie ass 
the dwarf birch (Betula alba) \ and the last plant met degenerates in the colder parts of Europe, but ih the 
with towards tho pole in Europe, is considered to be the S. it is a fine animal, and greatly valued for the breed- 
red snow ” (PaJmclla nivalia), a cryntogamic species, ing of mules, the sure-footedness and hardiness of 
Tlie vegetable products of tho N. of Europe are, tiow- which render them iiighly valuable. Dogs are more 
ever, by no me.*in8 confined exclusively to that region, numerous in Europe than any where else; and by 
On the Alps, the Pyrenees, and other elevated inoun- frequent crossings, very numerous varieties have been 
lain ranges In Central and S. Europe, similar products produced. Tiie domestic cat appears to Im; the lineal 
are met with at the dliferent degrees of elevation, the desceiidant of the wild species. The birds are mueh 
temperature of which corresponds with that which the more various than the quadrupeds of Europe ; as 
various plants require ; and on tho declivity of Etna, at many as 400 dilTerent species have been enumerated ; 
dilihrent heights, the^ra of the torrid zone, and that of more, of them, however, are birds of passAee than in 
the Arctic circle, arc both mot with. But a marked dif- other continents. Four species of vultures inhabit tiie 
ference from that of the rest of Europe takes place in Alpine ranges, but are seldom seen in higher latitudes ; 
the vegetation S. of about lat. 44°. The mountains there in the rocky and mountainous parts of the N., their 
are covered with chestnut woods ; evergreens take the places are supplied by enormous eagles, falcons, large 
place of oaks, and the maritime and stone pines of other owls, and other birds of prey. Most of the birds in tiie 
conifers: the plane tree, flowering ash, carob, laurels, Arctic regions are aquatic; in the S. there is a great 
Icntisks, oleanders, cistus, and a host of dyeing, medicinal. Intermixture of the birds of Africa and Asia, as the 
and aromatic plants, abound, and the surface of the earth Balearic crane, pelican, flamingo, Ac. The common 
is almost continually covered with a caiqiet of brilliant sorts of game are generally dlflhsed throughout Europe ;# 
and odorous flowers. (Balbi ,* MaUe~Brun j Did. but the red grouse is confined to Scotland, and is said to 
Giogr.) be the only species peculiar to Great Britain. Bustards 

The superficial extent of Europe may be estimated at abound in some parts of Turkey and Greece. In ueneral, 
about 3,650,000 sq. m. If wo draw a curved lino from the European birds cannot boast ofvery brilliant plumage, 
a point in the Ourulian mountains, about the lot. of 60° or but they excel all others in melody. eRcptiles arc not 
61", to theW. coast of Norway, in tli© lat. of 09°, passing numerous, and few arc either largo or venomous. In the 
through the T-^Ita Onega, and a little to tlie N. of the Mediterranean a very delicate siiecles of turtle ( Teatudo 
Gulph of Bothnia, this line will mark the extreme limits cardla) Is found ; and in some of the Austriiui lakes, the 
of cultivation, and will cut off a space equal to about Protcua angiiinua^ a singular link between reptiles and 
5ri0,000 sq. m., or about l-7th iiartof the entire surface of fislies. Of the latter-named class of animals, the prin- 
Kurope. The culture of rye, oats, and barley, is con- cipal are the herring, cod, whiting, mackerel, haddock, 
fined to the region S. of this line, and includes more mullet, anchovy, and tunny. In the ocean and sea* ; and 
than 5-6ths of Europe ; but in the N. parts of this zone the salmon, pike, trout, carp, perch, &c.. In fresh waters, 
only a very small proportion of the land will begr corn. The anchovy and tunnv are almost conflned to the 
The region to the cultivation of wheat com- Mediterranean, where their capture forms A valuable 

prises ^out 4-7th8 of Europe, and includes all the branch of Industry. Cmstocea ate particularly numerous 
densely peopled parts. The remon of the vine extends in the N., and moiluaca in the S. ; the latter are especially 
over 3-7th8 of Europe. (Eneye. Brit., art. Eurttpr.) abundant and various in tiie Gulph of Taranto, anciently 
Aaimala.-^ The numbers of the higher classes of so famous fiir the mnm-, aflbrding the Tyrian djc. lu 
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the lame part of Europe, icorirfoni and tarantulae are 
soroettmes troublesome ; musquitoei infest the S. ; and 
Europe generally Is considered by naturalists as the 
grand remon of butterflies. The Eurofajau otmeMes 
fnclude the Wlcdirlnal leech, so plentiful In the pools of 
Oermany and Poland. Radiated animals, xoofAytet^ &c., 
are particularly abundant on the S. coasts, where some 
of them, as acUniat, are used for foo<L and whm the 
coral fisheries employ many hands. En^cL 

Geograpkff s MaUe^Bruni BaUtit 98— 100. j Dicf. uee- 
graphtque.) 


Races of Men. — To trace and define the ori- 
ginal races of mankind, and to describe their 
generic and specific characters as we do those of 
the lower animals, is every where most dilllcult 
in consequence of the nice shades of distinction 
which prevail among some of those that approach 
nearest each other. Rut this difiiculty is, per. 
haps, greatest of all in Europe, where, from the 
superior enterprise of the people, intermixture 
*of blood, through conquest and emigration, has 
taken place to a greater extent than in any other 
part or the world. The great mass of the people 
of Europe belongs to th^e race which Hlumenbach, 
and after him Cuvier, have called the Caucasian, 


under the idea not only that its type is best ex- 
hibited in the inhabitants of the Caucasian range, 
but that this was its original seat, and that the 
race thence spread itself throughout Europe! 
But this last supposition is wholly without 
foundation. The inhabitants of the Caucasus 


have neen, in all ages, unenterprising semi- 
barbarians, who haves never emimated beyond 
their own bounds ; nor, through the medium of 
language, can a trace of them be discovered in 
any part of Europe. Even language, our best 
griide elsewhere, often fails us wholly in this 
part of the world. Thus, through the greater 
part of the southern portion of Europe, the 
Inundation of all the modern languages is Latin, 
originally the language of an inconsiderable 
nanon of central Italy ; bm spread by conquest, 
and the destruction, or abft>rption of the local 
idioms, to its present wide extent. In the same 
jniinner we have the German language extend- 
ing from the northern confines of France and 
Italy, through the central part of Europe, com- 
prising its whole north-west portion as far as 
the North Cape, and including Iceland and the 
greater portion of the British islands, to say 
nothing of the modern diffusion of the same 
language in America, and elsewhere. 

The fartlunr we go back in history, the greater 
number of distinct families of the European 


race will be discovered, and consequently the 
greater number of languages will be found to 
exist. In Italy, and its islands, where but one 
language- is now spoken, there were in ancient 
ttoes, but after the people had made consider- 
able advances in civilisation, six distinct native 


tongues, which had each a written character and 
a literature, besides foreign dialects; and Strabo 
enumerates, in all, not less than forty Italian na- 
tpns, each of which, in all probability, had its own 
peculiar language, or at least dialect. In France 
where there arc now but two spoken languages, 
Cffisar describes three as existing in the inde- 
dependent part, exclusive of one, at least, in the 
Roman provinci, while Strabo enumerates no 
fewer than 70 different nations as inhabiting it. 
Within thi^Alps the same author gives us the 
names of at least 80 tribes; and in the Spanish 
pehtnsulo, where there is now but two languages, 
he enumerates 28 nations. In perusing such 
statements, we rather fancy ourselves reading 
of Americaii, Malay, or Hindoo nations, and 
tribes, than of 'the people of Europe. The an- 
cients were incurious tmth in regard to language 
hud physical form, except their own ; but com- 


paring the few facts known to us, with the pre- 
sent condition of nations* in a rude state or so- 
ciety, the probability is that 2,000 years ago. 
the inhabitants of Europe, like the people 
now referred to, had a great diversity of lan- 
guages, and* might be &tinguished by much 
difference of physical form, which in the inter- 
mixture of families can be no longer satisfac- 
torily traced. Even in the early period alluded 
to, and, indeed, in a far earlier one, the inter- 
mixture of families and languages must have 
already made considerable progress. The Greeks 
had settled in Italy and its islands. The inha- 
bitants of Gaul had colonised a considerable 
portion of northern Italy. The Italians, in their 
turn, had settled and colonised in the south of 
Prance ; and the Germans, by whole tribes, had 
formed settlements in Gaul and Britain. 

It does not seem likely, however, notwith- 
standing the extinction of some languages and 
the substitution of others, that any conquered 
European nation was ever exterminated; and 
it seems probable, that the greatest change that 
took place through conque.st, was in those coses 
ill which the conquerors being more numerous 
than the conquered, a mixed race was the result, 
bearing a nearer resemblance to the first than 
to the last Of this the Saxon conquest of our 
own country, or, at all events, the Gherman con- 
quest of a portion of it, which preceded the 
arrival of the Romans, affords the most striking 
example. In the great revolutions now referred 
to, the near approach in physical fofms of the 
£uro])ean families, and their a))proxiinatioii, 
moreover, in manners and customs, would make 
amalgamation a matter of little difficulty, — very 
different, in short, from what would have been 
the case had there existed a wide discrepancy, a.s 
we sec in the case of the Turks and Greeks, and 
still more strikingly in the ease of the African 
and European races in the New World. 

The European race is distin^ished from the 
African, Mongolian, Semitic, Tartar, Hindoo, 
Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Malayan, and American, 
by traits so obvious and distinct as not to be mis- 
taken. The skin is white, and the colouring 
matter of the rate mucosum so small in amount, 
that in the cheeks, and some other parts of the 
body where the skin is thinnest, it can be seen 
through, .and hence blushing, or, rather, visible 
blushing, is peculiar to the European. The hair 
varies in colour in different individuals, and, for 
the most part, is of a soft texture and undu- 
lating; the eyes also vary in colour from a light 
blue, or light grey, up to a dark blue or dark 
brown. These three characters of the skin, the 
hair, and tlie eyes, are peculiar to the European, 
and never to be found in any other race of man- 
kind. Variety, at least in complexion, if not in 
features also, is the peculiar physical charac- 
teristic of the European race, as distinguished 
from the other inhabitants of the globe consi- 
dered by classes. 'J'he intellectual lowers, as 
they have been developed in this race in all pe- 
riods of their history, from their first emanation 
from the woods down to the highest point of the 
civilisation of Greece and Rome, or of modern 
Europe, exhibit a singular superiority over the 
other races. They display a higher degree of 
energy, -intrepidi^, enterprise, and invention, 
than any other. Thev are the only race that has 
as yet exhibited, in the highest degree, the pe- 
culiar prerogative of mankind, that of alwa 3 r 8 
continuiog to accumulate knowledge* and who* 
notwithstanding many oscillations in thei^his- 
tory, still continue to advance. Other races^ve 
continued stetionary, or retrograded: but, as 
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previously stated, it is a distinctive trait of the 
European race to have constantly moved on- 
ivards, and gained in civilisation in periods 
when it appeared to be retrograding : for even 
in the dark ages, when the fine arts, and science, 
and polite literature were nearly lost, the found- 
ations were being laid of a far better constitution 
of society and pf government. The very mix- 
ture of races certainly conduced to our intel- 
lectual advancement, and, most probably, con- 
tributed, as it is known to do with the lower 
animals, to our physical improvement. It is in 
vain, therefore, that naturalists class the Semitic, 
'I'artur, and Hindoo races, along with Europeans, 
merely because the form of their skulls, and the 
shape of their faces, do not materially differ. 
There are other, and quite as important charac- 
teristics, that show them to be essentially dif- 
ferent. 

Another characteristic of the European race is 
the greater size of the hand, the greater rigidity 
of the muscular fibre throughout, and, collec- 
tively, the superiority of muscular strength, and 
greater capacity of perseverance in physic^ la- 
bour, which distinguish it above all the other 
races. 

I n attempting the following classification, we 
shall take it for granted, that emigration and 
conquest have not so completely altered the phy- 
sical form of the different families of men now 
inhabiting Eurojie, but that they are still, in 
some considerable degree, to be distinguished 
by the form which belonged to ckch in its 
original locality : 

1. beginning from the south-west, the first 
family which occurs is the Spanish or Ibe- 
rian, including the w'hole inhabitants of the 
Peninsula, the Portuguese and Basques, as 
well as the true Spaniards. Notwithstanding 
the double admixture in this case of Semitic 
blood, and of Italian and Gothic, this family 
is sufficiently distinguished by colour, features, 
and intellectual character, from its neigh- 
bours across the Pyrenees, and those farther up 
the Mediterranean. They have displayed the 
peculiar characteristics of the European race in 
their resistance to and final conquest of the Arabs, 
in their^'onquest and settlement of South Ame- 
rica, in their progress in the fine arts, and in the 
production of such a genius as Cervantes. 

2. The next race is the Italian : its ancient type 
has been well preserved, notwithstanding much 
admixture of Greek and German blood: this 
is to be found in the numerous, and obviously 
faithful representations of its men and women 
of the classical ages, which exist in the statues 
of the Vatican and Capitol; and which do not 
ajipear to differ in any material respect from the 
well-fonncd and handsome peasantry of Italy in 
the jiresent day. We may refer, as examples of 
the highest order of the Italian form, to the 
statues of Augustus and of Napoleon, which, by 
the way, so much resemble each other, that the 
likeness can hardly escape the most inattentive 
observer. Of the distinguished men produced 
by this family it is almost needless to speak; 
suffice it to mention the names of Cssar and 
(Mcero, of Dante, Raphael, Columbus, and Na- 
poleon. 

3. Proceeding eastward, we come to the Greek 
family. This comprises Hie inhabitants of the 
Grecian continent and islands, including the 
Illyrians, Albanians, Thessalians, &c. The ideal 
^pe of these is to be found in the Apollo, the 
Veiws dc Medici) and other fine remains of an- 
tiquity ; and the reality in the statues of great 
men in the museums of Italy, and in the tpodem 


Greeks. Notwithstanding a subjugation of nearly 
4 centuries, the Greeks have mixed very little 
with their conquerors ; and have preserved their 
lanmage and physical form wonderfully distinct, 
and are now, as of ol4f remarkable for personal 
beauty. It would be idle to speak of the genius 
of the family which produced Homer and De- 
mWhenes, Themistocles and Epaminondas; 
which routed and expelled from Europe the 
hoides of Asia, carried its conquests to the Indus, 
diffused arts and civilisation over western Europe, 
and is the parent of all rational literature and 
sound science. 

4. The next family, proceeding eastward, is the 
Turkish or Tartar, the only oriental race that 
ever succeeded in forming by conquest a great 
permanent establishment in Europe. Though 
with a considerable mixture of Semitic and 
ropean blood, they still closely resemble their 
brethren who inhabit Transoxiana. Invariably 
dark eyes, and dark hair of a coarse texture, with 
a squatter form and an ^tellectual listlessness, 
distinguish them from all the genuine European' 
families. The empire they have founded in Eu- 
rope, is tottering to its downfall; and but for 
the jealousies of the European powers, it W'ould 
long since have been annihilated. 

5. Turning again to the W., we find N. 
of Spain, and N.W., of the Mediterranean, 
the Celtic family, inhabiting France, Belgium, 
a part of Switzerland, asid a part of the Brit- 
ish islands. Physically and intellectually, the 
general character of this pemile (^allowance 
being made fur the influence or civilisation) is 
probably, in most essential particulars, the same 
as that of the Gauls, of Caesar, and of the Cale- 
donians, and Silurcs of I'acitus. They arc dis- 
tinguished from the German race by darker 
complexions, a far greater prevalence of brown 
hair and dark eyes ; and intellectually by sunerior 
vivacity, as exemplined in the French and Irish ; 
but at the same time, perhaps, by less constancy 
and assiduity. 'Phe statues of Voltaire, and the 
portraits of Francis I. and Sully, may he taken 
as examples of this family in modern times; 
while the dying gladiator, now commonly con- 
sidered a Gaul, may he held as representing it 
in antiquity. l.ianguage affords no test in re- 
gard to this family ; for we know nothing of the 
ancient dialects of France, while the modern 
language is formed on that of the Roman con- 
querors, with the exception of about two mil- 
lions of people inhabiting Brittany, who still 
speak a ton^e which is, in reality, the same as 
the Welsh. The Welsh, again, is as remote from 
the Erse of Scotland or the Irish of Ireland, as 
the languages of any two American, Oceanic, 
or Indian tribes, a hundred miles apart from each 
other ; while the Celtic dialects of Scotland and 
Ireland are, in fact, nearly identical. It must, 
indeed, be Emitted, that there arc great, if not 
insuperable, difficulties, even in a physical poi^t 
of view, .in classing all the nations now enume- 
rated under one head; the Welsh and Scotch 
Highlanders being short in stature, and the 
French not tall, while the Iris|} are remarkable 
for their stature. 

6. We come next to the German family, at 
present the most powerful and possessing the 
greatest influence of any in Europe, though 
two thousand years ago it was almost un- 
known. This family is characterised by the 
great prevalence of blue eyes, yellow or flaxen 
hair, and a very fair skin. It embraces the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, all the in- 
habitants of Germany, with the exception of a 
few Bohemians, and the great hulk of the Scotch 
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and EnfflUh. Along the banki of the Rhin^ ancient remains which eiist id Rome, and other 
and in Rritain, there has been much admixture cities of Italy. Ihe genuine Hungarians of the 
of Celtic, and probably also, of Italian blood; present day are tall and handsome, with dark 
and it is only in the northern parts of Europe, as complMioiw, and brown or black hair. They 
in Sweden and Denmark, that the peculiar cha- are said to be descended from the Magyars, who 
racteristics of the German race are still found are themselves represented as emigrants from 
pure and unmixed. Generally speaking, how- central Asia; but if the ancestors of the Hun- 
evcr, the German family, in its native seat$ is garians really emigrated from any country E. of 
less intermixed with foreign blood than any other me Wolga, it is certain that there is now nothing 
European family. Its own country has never oriental in their descendants either in mind or 
been conquered ; while the Germans have been body. 

the most extensive and permanent of all con- 10. The N. E. portion of Europe is inhabited 
querors, os is shown by their conquests of France, by a portion of the Mongolian race, either in a 
England, Italy, and Spain, and by the still more nomadic, mother rude state, such as the Sa- 
extensive conquests they are now achieving across moycdcs, tm Soiyanes, Permiens, Wojuls, Wot- 
the Atlantic, and iir Australia. The German yaks, Kalmuks, and Kirghiscs. The Jews, a 
family has probably exhibited greater enterprise, portion of the Semitic family, are found dispersed 
perseverance, and even inventmn, than any other throughout all Europe, but are most numerous 
family, as evinced by its discoveries in arts and in some of the rudest parts of it, as Poland and 
sciences, its military enterprises, and its political Russia. It is probable, indeed, that their numbers 
institutions. For the last two thousand years, and at present far exceed what they ever amounted to 
]irobably even before it was known to the rest of before their conquest and dispersion, and when 
the world, it has gone An steadily advancing in ci- they were an independent nation. 'The dark com- 
vilisation, and in the accumulation of knowledge, plexion, black eyes, and black hair, with aquiline 
The portraits of Luther, Milton, and Newton, are nose, show generally to what extent the purity 
favourable representations of this family, and of the original race has been preserved. Still as 
those of Giistavus Adolphus and Charles XII. we find not unfrequently among them, especially 
exhibit its ruder and more vulgar form. when living among the German family, fair hair 

We may here observe, that there are really no and blue eyes, which no Asiatic ever possessed, 
grounds whatever for the common and favourite it admits of little question that a considerable 
hypothesis of the Grrmaii or Gothic family intermixture of blood has taken place, 
having emigrated at some remote period from J^opufation. — The progress of population in 
Asia. This is a purely gratuitous and, apparent- Europe in modern times has been vastly greater 
ly, most unfounded supposition. There is not, than in any other quarter of the world, excei)t 
iq fact, so much as the shadow of any kind of those parts of America and Australia that arc 
evidence to prove that the Germans described by occupied by JCuropeans. This increase has been 
Tacitus were not the original occupants of the at once a consequence and a cause of the in- 
country they then occupied ; and the fair pre- crease of industry ; and it has, accordingly, been 
sumption is, that such was really the case. At greatest in those countries in which industry has 
all events, if they ever inluibitcd any part of Asia, been most developed, — in Great Britain, Ger- 
their emigration must hafe been of the most many, Russia, and France; and nearly stationary 
effectual description, as not a trace of any cog- where industry has been stationary, as in the 
iiate people is now to be found in that continent. Peninsula and Turkey. In some countries, 

7. 'i'he next great family is the Slavonic, however, there has been a considerable increase 

embracing the liiissians, Poles, Lithuanians, of population without any corresponding iii- 
and a portion of the Bohemians, the Wends, crease of industry. Ireland is a case in point: 
Dalmatians, Croatians, Slavonians, Bosnians, the almost unpreerfented increase of population 
Servians, and Bulgarians. Swarthy complexions, that took place in it between 1784 and 1830 hav- 
as compared with the German family, dark brown ing been wholly, or almost wholly, a consequence 
hair, with a light reddish beard, a round face, ot the endless division and subdivision of the 
high cheek bones, and eyes somewhat Mongo- land that is, of the operation of that princijilc 
lian, characterise thisTamily, which, as yet, though to which tlie poverty and barbarism of the 
gready superior in energy, enterprise, and power country, as well as its dense population, arc 
of combination, to any Asiatic people, has made mainly to be ascribed. (See Ireland. ) We are 
no very remarkable progress in civilisation. Peter also disused to believe that the division of the 
the Great is, perhaps, me most remarkable man land in Prussia, resulting from the innovations 
that this family has produced, and his portrait is introduced by Stein, has had a considerable in- 
a favourable specimen of it. fluence over the extraordinary increase of popu- 

8. The Finnish is another family, comprising lation in that kingdom (see Prussia); and there 
chiefly the Finns and Laplanders, with some can be no doubt that the operation of the law of 
smaller nations, the whole extending from the equal succession has contributed to bring about 
Gulph of Finland to the Ouralian mountains, the same result in France. (See France. But, 
I'his family is short in stature, of a strong and however it may have been brought about, it does 
robust make, with a flat face, high cheek bones, tiot appear that the increase of population has 
light brown hair, and a thin beard. It is said to been any where accompanied by a deteriora- 
be of oriental origin, but apparently with no good tion in the condition of the inhab. On the 
foundation. The Tinns have made little progress contra^, it has been in most countries sig- 
in civilisation, and nwny of them are to this day nally improved. In Great Britain, France, 
in the tipmadic state. The whole number of this Germany, Russia, &c., the great bulk of the 
familyjfi not estimated at above three millions, inhab. are now better fed, better clothed, and 

gi^umry, Transylvania, Wallachia, Molda- better lodged than at any former period. The 
via, end B^essarabia, are inhabited by a variety mortality has been also very materially 

of races not very easily claraifl^ The ancient diminished ; so that there has been almost every 
inhabitants wore the rannonians and Dacians, where not only a great increase of comfort and 
whose robust and manly forms are well iwre- eiyoyment, but also of health and longevitv. It 
sented in the statues of their kings and warriors, ”**7 bo further observed, that the exten.siw in- 
snany of which are still to be found among the tercourse that now prevails among different couii- 
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tries has almost wholly nullified the influence of 
those scarcities in particular countries that used 
now and then to sweep off a large proportion of 
their inhab. Scarcities are never general ; and 
it is always found, that when the crops are 
deficient in one quarter they are unusually pro- 
ductive in quarters having a diffei^nt soil and 
climate. And commerce, l>y setting the surplus | 
of one 'country against the deficiency of another, 
produces, as it were, perpetual plenty ; and ex- 
empts civilised nations from those vicissitudes in 
respect to the supply of food that arc so destruo 
tive in rude societies. 

Government, — Very various forma^f govern- 
ment may be found in Europe ; wff speaking 
generally, they may all be distribute into the 
three great classes of absolute and limited mon- 
archies, and republics. It is necessary, however, 
to observe, that by the first, or absolute mo- 
narchies, is not meant governments where the 
sovereign is really absolute, or may act as his 
judgment or caprice may dictate. There is no 
such government in any part of Europe, not 
even in Turkey. All that is here meant by an 
absolute monarchy, is a government where the 
legislative and executive functions are admi- 
nistered by the sovereign, without his being sub- 
ject to the control of any legally constituted or 
recognised public body. lJut every country in 
Europe has laws and institutions which the sove- 
reign must respect ; and public opinion has every 


Stotes, and tlieir 
IKiilgnalinn. 


Area in 
Mj. m. 
Englisli. 

roiiiilation. 
(Latent rvtiinih.) 

Top. 
to tlic 
sq in. 

CaiiiUls. 

2,000.000 


49,000,000 

24*5 

I’etersburg 

257,368 

(18.39) 

.36,519,560 

141*9 

Vienna 

203,7.36 

(1836) 

33^540,908 

164*6 

Paris 

119,286 

(1831) 

24,410,429 

204*6 

London j 

1,214 

107,921 

182,270 

(1838) 

240, (NMI 
14,3.30,1 16 
12,286,941 

197*2 

1.32*7 

66*9 

Berllir 

Madrid 1 

210/185 


9/145/)00 

45*3 

r Coiutan- ' 
\ tuiople ] 

291,161 

(1833-6) 

4,166,900 

14*3 

Stockholm ' 

1.3,214 

36/>10 

(1836) 

4.242.600 

3,550,000 

.321 

97*2 

nruMds 
losbon 1 

13/)98 

(1838) 

2,915/196 

214*4 

Amsterdam 

21,856 

(1834-5] 

) 2/13.3,265 

93 

Copenhagen 

29/»7 
14,734 1 

is 

II 

14.5*2 

122*5 

Munich 1 

Hanover > 
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where vast influence : the most absolute of the 
EurqpMD mooarchB are aware of its power, and 
all Of them are exceedingly chary about adopting 
aoy line o^ conduct that they suppose would be 
likely to be disapproved by any considerable pro- 
portion of their subjects. The checks on the 
power of the sovereign in the different limited 
monarchies to be found in Europe, are extremely 
different both in kind and degree. They mostly, 
however, consist of organised bodies that siiare, 
to a greater or less extent, in the legislative 
authority. In some countries, as in the l^iited 
Kingdom, one of the bodies that shares in tlie 
legislative authority is elected for a specified 
period by a pretty widely difiltsed system of suf- 
frage, and has, consequently, very great influ- 
ence. I'he distribution of povver in republics 
is, as every one knows, quite as various as in 
monarchies. 

Political Division, — Europe is divided at present 
( 1839 ) into 59 independent states, which, with their 
area, pop., &c., are mostly specified in the follow- 
ing table. At the head of these states are Great 
llritain, Russia, France, Austria, and Prussia, 
called, par excellence^ the five great powers. 
The states of the second rank are Spain, Swe- 
den, and 'J'urkey ; those of the third, Holland, 
Belgium, Portugal, Naples, Bavaria, Sardinia, 
Denmark, Saxony, Wirtemborg, Hanover, and 
the Swiss Confederation; and the remainder 
belong to tbc fourth class. 


States, anti tlieir 
JJesignatiun. 


Area In 
811. m. 
EnitHbli. 


Population. 
(Latest returns.) 


»”Ke| Capitals. 


Uussian eiiiiiire (iiicl. 
Poland) 

Auhtrian empire (mcl. 

Lniiibarilji, (be.) 
Fraiue (incl. (.urblca) 
kiii,'doni . . . 

i tireal Hritninand Ire- 
land (kinfctloin) 
(iNluof Man, Channeli 
J . Malta, Acr.) 
'russia (kliisdom) 

Kjinin (kinKUOm) 
TiirkiKii empire (inri. 

Svrvia, WallachU, 

, and MuldaTia) ' 
Sweden and Ni 
(klninlom) 
llelKiutn (liiel. partii on 
LtiiiliurK and I.uxGm-{ 
burg (klnsdom) 
Portugal (Uiigdoin. 
llulland (Incl. ports of 
Limburg and Luxor 
burg(klngdcitn) 
Denmark (Incl. HolsU 
* sueninirg (klngdoi 
Germanu. 
Bavaria (kingdom) 
Hanover (kingdom) 


WntPinlierg (kingdom) 
Saxony (kingdoni) 
iioden (gr.md duchy) • 
Hesse (3ashel(clertnrute) 
. — Daniistadl (grand 
dueli}) 

leckleiiburg Schw< 
(erotid durhj ) * 
idniburg (gd. duch;) 
[aRsiiti (iltichy) 
filer Uerinan State 

aplcs and s'irily (k| 


(gd. duchy) 

I’nrmii (duchy) • 
IMoiluna (duftiy) - 
Lucca (duchy) - -I 
Han Marino (republic) - 
iSwiss ('onfederatlon 
I (republic) 

Oreece ^Ingdom) 
lonbm islands (repub.) 
Oucow (republic) 
Andonre 

Total - 


6,7r.'» 

fi,OOI 

4,49(1 


42,132 

29,130 

17,210 

7,riH6 

2,208 

2,092 

413 

22 

14,930 (; 
17,900 
999 


l.b34,r,54! 
;iH.37) l.fi.32,114 

[183.S) 1,26.'1,UH)I 

— 7U4,900j 

~ 783,400 

. 4R2A'i2 

~ 207,000 

— 379,802 

— 970,190 

1 ( 1837 ) 7 , 975,850 


(1829-33) 4,108,797 
2,7.'^2,436 ' 
l,4.’Mi,7«5 
4(>5,(i73 
4a'l,0()O 
158, !HM) 
7,G(M) 




(1836) 


11836) 


(1837) 


2,185,180 

986,000 

208,100 

131,402 

ijim 


.3,084,841 1 


214'2 Stuitgiird 
287 ••'i DtCNcll-n 
21.3 9 t'arlsruhe 
159*1 CasM.'! 

241*1 Darmstadt 

99'S Schwerin 
110*7 Oidi-iihiirg 
21(i*. 3 WvisbiitUm 
lOrOj — 

189*3 N.iplus 

14.3*1 Turin 
158*7 Home 
180*9 Florence 
205*7 Parma 
192*7 Modena 
.385 ll.twca 
345*4 Son Marlnt 

142*1! - 

51*1 Athene 
2i)8*3 Corfu 
209*4 Craiew 
.35 lAndurre 

034^ 


By the foroaoinff table it is obvious that Russia is the 
state comprising the greatest actual amount both of ex- 
tent and pop. ; though, as to density of pop., in propor- 
tion to tlie sq. m., it ranks last but one. The Indep. 
state, with the actual amount of pop., is the princi- 
pality of Lichtenstein* pup. .5,880 : tiiat which has the 
least extent of surface, the republic of San Marino: 
thar with the greatest density of pup. of any, is the firce 
city of Frankfort on the Mayii, one of the minur Gorman 
•tates, pop. to sq. m. 1,499 : that witli the letuit density of 
pop. is the kingaomof Sweden and Norway. The pop. to 
the sq. m. in Spain may be considered as nearly repre- 
senting that of Europe at large. 

ife/fWoft.— In the IVennar Almanac for 1836, the 
pop. of Europe is estimated at 228 millions*, distributed 
as follows among the difibrent religious creeds: — 


r Roman Catholics 
Christians*! Protestants 

C Greek Church - 
Mohammedans 
Jews - • - 

Other faiths 

Total 


121,743,000 
. 62,340,000 

- 43,300,000 

8,0.50,000 

- 1,762,000 

816,000 

- 228,000,000 


the whole pop. are Christians. In an enlarged 
point of view, the Roman Catholic faith mevails 
chiefly in the S., Protestantism in the N., and 
the Greek church in the E. Mohammedanism 
is confined to Turkey and the extreme S. part of 
Russia. The Jews are scattered over the whole 
of Europe, but are especially numerous in 
Poland. The nomadic Aolmuc tribes in the S. 
provs. of Russia profess Buddhism or Lam ism )| 
Sabeism, or the worship of the celestial bodies, 
&c., prevails amongst some Caucasian tribes; 
the wandering Gypsey races have a religion pe- 
culiar to themselves; and Fetifism, including 
various kinds of idolatrous worship, still exists 
amongst some of the Finnic and Ostiak tribes of 
Lapland, Sweden, N. Russia, &c. 103, 

&c.) 

Languages, --The principal at present spoken in Eiv- 
rope may be classed as follows 
1 . Grbco-Latin Family: 

Modern Greek. 


Hence it appears that more than 19-20lhs of Portuguese, French. Moldavian, 

• IMe dincrqianey betwoen Uiii and the namber given aiiove l» ( Wallachian* 

oecasloiiedlqrourhavliigexUaid^thellmlUflfEurofie, WHiitoniake « ruirir Family t 

it Include the governments of Astrakhan, Orenburg, tlie Caucasus, , ** „ v_« i. r, 

&c., which the ivwmar Aimutiae includes in Asia. j a. Gaelic of Scotland, Erse or Irish GaeUe, 

^ ‘ 3 G 4 
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Cornish (allied to 


k. WoUb, Annorloaa (Brifctaiiy). 
the two latter dJaleets) exUpct. 

8. Teutomio Family j - „ 

a. High Gemaa* Low German. (Dutch, ftc.) Swedish. 

Daalalt and Norwegian. Icelandic, 
ft. Ensdlsh and Lowland Scotch, reiw mixed, specially 
the Ibnner. but founded on the old Anglo-Saxon or 
other Teutonic dialects. 

4. Slavomio Family : « . - j 

Bussian. Polish. Bohemian. Servian. Sorab or Wend- 
ish. two dialects spoken in E. Saxony. Croatian, 
Bosnian, Bulgarian, Ac. 

ft. OnnALiAN Family : « 

a. Finnish. Lauplsh, Estbonlan. Carellan. 
or Hungarian. 


ft. Magyar or 
Turkl 


c. Turkish (?) 

6. PacrtiAR Languaobs*. 

a. Basque, spoken in Pyrencan'districts of Spain and 
France — quite unlike any other European tongue. 

ft. Alhanlan, belonging to neither the Slavonian nor 
Greek family, but int<;rmixed with Imth. 

e. Lithuanian, Lettish, Livonian, Sainogitlan, quite 
peruliar, though containing many Slavonic words. 

Civilisation. — Though the least civilise'd state 
of Europe is certainly more advanced in all that 
respects mental cultivation and improvement in 
the arts, than the post inmroved native state 
founded in any other part or the world, there is 
a wide difference in the degrees of civilisation 
that obtain among the different European com- 
munities. The Italian republics were the first 
to emerge through the barbarism that involved 
Europe after the Homan empire had fallen a 
nrey to the attacks of the Germans and other 
Northern invaders. It was in them that com- 
merce. arts, and litivrature again rose to such 
excellence as to rival or excel their state in the 
most brilliant periods in the annals of Greece 
and Home. The invention of printing in the 
,15th century gave to the moderns a power of 
diffbsing, increasing, and perpetuating inform- 
ation or which the ancients were wholly destitute, 
and which has contributed incomparably more 
than any thing else to accelerate the progress of 
civilisation. Jt is, perhaps, not going too far to 
say, that we are indebted to the invention of 
printing for the Reformation — that great event 
which restored to mankind the right of thinking 
and judging for themselves on matters of re- 
ligious lielief ; and broke to pcces the shackles 
which churchmen and bigots had forged to en- 
chain and weigh down the energies of the human 
mind. But though tlie invention of printing 
and the llcformation have every where had a 
powerful influence, it has been much greater in 
some countries than in others. Only a very 
short time elapsed after books began to be mul- 
tiplied, till governments, beginningto be sensible 
of the importance of ^is new nower, endea- 
voured to make it subservient to their views, by 
enacting Jaws for its regulation, and preventing 
any work from being published without a licence, 
or till it had been revised by a censor : and it 
was not till Holland had emancipated herself 
from the blind and brutal despotism of old 
Spain, and the Stuarts had been expelled from 
^England, that the press began to be really free; 
and that periodical literature, and especially news- 
papers, began to acouire some |M>rtion of the vast 
importance to whicn they have since attained. 
But the jealousy of the doctrines broached by the 
early Reformers was still greater than that of the 
fireemm of the press. They attacked principles 
that had been long regarded as sacred, and which, 
in fact, had been looked Upon by most per- 
sons as jpart and parcel of the Christian faith. 
In addition to this religious feeling, most princes 
believed that tlie government derivra a stroitt sup- 
port from the church ; and that, were its ionim- 
ations unsettled, the whole frame- work of society 
vrould, (post lik^, be shaken to pieces, and their 


power and authority might fall to the ground. 
We need not, thererore, be surprised that almost 
all the great sovereigns of Europe, as the kings 
of France and Spain, the emperor of Austria, 
&c., were determined enemies of .the Reform- 
ation. In England, the unbridled licentiousness 
of Henry 'Vi n. luckily effected a separation 
from the church of Rome, which otherwise it 
might nave been impossible, or, at all events, 
very difficult to bring about : and in Frgnce, the 
extinction of the line of Valois by the death of 
Henry 111. in 1589, and the elevation of 
Henry IV. to the throne, secured to the coun- 
try the o^mtages of a toleration that could 
not be ^^nrated, even by the revocation of 
the edict^T Nantes. But in the Peninsula, 
Austria, and Italy, the efforts of the enemies 
of the Reformation prevailed. Philip 11., 
though he failed in his attempt to extirpate the 

P rinciples of civil and religious liberty in the 
iow Countries, completely succeeded in Spain 
and Portugal; where he not only consigned 
every adherent of the new doctrines to the 
stake, and established the formidable tribunal of 
the Inquisition,, but also suppressed the free in- 
stitutions that had previously existed in Ara- 

f on and other Spanish kingdoms. The result 
as been such as might have been anticipated : 
Spain, deprived of those means of instruction 
and improvement that she once possessed, and 
which have been enjoyed by other countries, 
has not merely been outstripped by her rivals 
in the career of wealth and improvement, but 
has positively retrograded ; and is infinitely le.ss 
industrious and civilised at this moment than in 
the reign of Charles V. She has been, in fact, a 
prey to every species of misgovernment ; and 
affords a striking and impressive example of 
the incalculable injury that an enfeebling and de- 
grading superstition and an irresponsible go- 
vernment may entail upon a people, lii no 
other country has the freedom of the press and 
of religious opinion been so completely rooted 
out as in Spain; and none, consequently, has 
fallen into such a deplorable state of weakness 
and dccr^itiide. In general, it may be affirmed 
of the different countries of Europe, that their 
civilisation is proportioned to the amount of 
freedom they have practically enjoyed. Other 
things have, no doubt, had a material influence 
in ad^vancing and retarding their progress ; but 
it has, notwithstanding, mainly depended on the 
freedom of the press and of opinion. 

Of the secondary causes that have influenced 
the progress and diflVision of civilisation, com- 
merce has undoubtedly been by far the most 
powerful. An extensive commerce is only 
another name for an extensive intercourse with*^ 
foreigners ; and it is impossible that this should 
take place without partially, at least, obliterating 
local and national prejudices, and expanding the 
mind. Commerce is also a powerful means of 
promoting industry and invention. An agri- 
cultural people* having little communication 
with their neighbours, may be eitlier stationary 
or but slowly progressive; but such cannot be 
the case with a cuinmercial people. I'hey ne- 
cessarily become acquainted with all tlie arts 
and inventions of those with whom they carry 
on trade, and with the endless variety of their 
^culiar products and modes of enjoyment. 
The motives which excite, and the means of 
rewarding superior industry and ingenuity, are 
thus promgiously augmented. The home pro- 
ducers exert themselves to increase their sup- 
plies of disposable articles, that they mify ex- 
change them for those of other countries and 
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climates. , And the merchant, finding a ready 
demand for such articles, is stimulate to im- 
port a greater variety, to find out cheaper 
markets, and thus constantly to supply new 
incentives to the vanity and ambition, and 
consequently to the industry, of hisscustomers. 
Every power of the mind and body is thus 
called into action ; and the lesion for foreign 
commodities — a passion which some shallow 
moral ists have ignorantly censured — becomes 
one of the most eflScient causes of industry, 
wealth, and civilisation. 

Commerce, and the manufactures to which it 
gives rise, and by ^hich again it is |||idefinitely 
extended, arc always most advantageously car- 
ried on in great towns; which, consequently, 
arc uniformly most numerous in commercial 
countries. These great towns are the grand 
sources of civilisation. The competition that 
takes place in them, the excitement that is 
constantly kept up, the collision of so many 
minds brought into immediate contact, and all 
endeavouring to outstrip each other in their 
respective departments, develops all the re- 1 
sources of tlie human mind, and renders a great 
city a perpetually radiating focus of intelligence 
and invention. 

At no former period in the history of the world 
has commerce been nearly so extensive as at 
present ; and it is ail but certain that it will con- 
tinue to increase, with the increase of intelligence, 
population, and wealth, all over the world. But 
the tendency of an extensive commercial inter- 
course among diilerent nations is to dilTuse the 
advantages of civilisation equally amongst them 
all ; and the fair presumption seems to he, that 
the differences that now exist in the social con- 
dition of the people of the various European 
states, except in so far as they may dei)end on 
differences of soil of climate, or such like natural 
causes, will gradually decrease, and, perhaps, in 
the long run, nearly disappear. 

EITSTATIUS ^ST.), one of the Caribboe or W. India 
iglandb in the group called the l^eeward islands, belong- 
ing to the Dutch, in lat. 17° .W N., long. 07° 40' W., 
between St. Christoplier’s and Saba, about ii m. N.W. 
the former, and irmi. S.E. the latter island. Area, 
IHl) sq. m. Pop. 13,700, Including slaves. {IVeimar 
Almanac.) Tins island is evidently an extinct volcano ; 
it rises out of the ocean in a pyramidal form, and has a 
depression in its centre, apparently its ancient crater, 
which now furnishes a plentiful cover for numerous wild 
animals. The coast is almost wholly inaccessible, except 
on the S.W., where the town of St. Eustatius has been 
built. Climate generally healthy; but tcrridc hur- 
ricanes and earthquakes are ft-equent. The island 
suffers also the ^eat drawback of a delirifney of 
snriuff water. Soil very fertile, and the industry of the 
Dutch has brought almost every portion of it into cul- 

« are. Tobacco, which is the principal product, is 
nlsed on the sides of the pyramid to Its very summit. 
Sugar, cotton, indigo, coffee, maize, yams, potatoes, Ac., 
are also grown ; and hogs, kids, rabbits, and all kinds of 
poultry, being reared in much greater numbers thap re- 
quired for the use of the pop., the isl. furnishes them to 
others. But we have no accurate iuforroution resi»ecting 
the amount or value of the annual produce, or of the 
export or import trade. Formerly it used tf> be the seat 
of an extensive contraband truffle with the adjacent 
islands and the continent of S. America. This island 
was taken possession of by the Dutch, early in the 17th 
century ; it has, since then, several times changed hands 
between them, the French, and the English; it was 
finally given up to Holland in 1814. {Diet, Giog . ; Can- 
nabieh., Ac.) 

EUXfNE. .fee Black Sea. 

EVESHAM, a pari. bor. and market town of England, 
CO. Worcester, hund. Blakenhorst. in the fertile vale of 
Evesham,on the Avon, 13m. S.E. Worcester, and 14m. N. 
by E. Cheltenham. The bor. extends over 3 parishes, 
comprising in all on area of 2,I0U acres. Fop. in 1831, 
8,991. The limits of the bor. were not affected by the 
Bouiidiry Act* It is situated on both sides the river, 
the coinnumication between its two divisions being kept 
up by a bridge of 7 arches. This is a very ancient town, 
a monastery having been founded here oiino 709. It 
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was a mitred abbey, and at the dissolution its revenues 
■mounted to llSaA a year. Few vestiges of the building 
now remain, with the exception of a magnificent tower, 
now used os a belfty, built not long before the dissolu- 
tion. This tower is a square, 22 ft. by 22, and 117 ft. in 
heights it is reckoned the finest extant specimen of the 
pointed ecclesiastical style of the 16tb century. The 
town consists principally of a main street In the line of 
the bridge, and of another nearly at right angles to it. 

** The appearance of the town Is that of a flourishing 
md improving place. Many houses have been recently 
rebuilt, and several new ones added.*' {Boundary itc- 
port.) It Is paved and lighted under the provisions of a 
local act, which also provides for the watching of the 
town, and the care of the bridge. There are 8 churches, 
with chapels for Baptists, Wesleyans, Unitarians, and 
Quakers. It has a well endowed freC grammar school. 
Archdeacon Deacle*8 charity school, with national, in- 
fant, and Sunday schools, an apprentice fund, and 
sundry benefactions to the pour. The stocking mann- 
facture is carried on to some extent ; parchment is also 
made; but gardening is the principal business of the 
inhabs- Evesham chdms to bo a boi. by prescription ; it 
sent 2 mems. to the parL holden In the 21st of Edward I., 
but it was not again represented till the early part of 
the reign of James I., who gave a charter to the bor. 
Since then it has continued to send 2 mems. to the H. of 
C. Previously to the Reform Act, the right of voting 
was in the mayor, aldermen, capital, aiid other bur- 

g esses, members of the corporation. Registered electors 
i 1838-39, 359. The corporation revenue amounts to 
near 440f. a year, mostly derived from imr. rates, tolls, and 
dues. * The mayor and 4 senior aldermen of the old cor- 
‘ poration were justices of the peace, and had power to 
hold sessions of oyer and terminer. And to try anil punish 
all crimes other tiian high treason. So late as 1740, a 
woman was burned here for petty treason. * 

Near Evesham was fought, on the 4th of August, 120.5, 
the battle between Edward, Priffee of Vr'ales, afterwards 
Edward I., and the confederated barons under Simon 
de Montfnrt, carl of l<eiccster : the latter were totally 
defeated, and their leader and his' eldest son killed. 
{TintinFs Evesham^ nasstmi Boundary Reports^ ^c.) 

EVREUX (an. Mediolanum^ and subsequently Ebu* 
roviccs)^ a town of France, dep. Eure, of which it is the 
cap., on tlie Ron, an affluent of the Seine, 28 m. S. 
Rouen, and 51 m. W.N.W. Paris ; lat. 480 66' 30" N., 
long. 1° y 19" E. Pop. (1836) 7.862. It is generally 
well built; but the streets are rather narrow, ami iu 
houses have an antiquate^appearanre ; It is surrounded 
by fine promenades, and i Avell supplied with water. The 
chief public building is the cathedral, one of the most an- 
cient and curious in France ; it is in tlie figure of a 
cross, its centre surmounted by an octagonal dome and 
pyramid, the summit of wliich is 266| ft. above the 
ground ; 16 pillars on either side separate the nave and 
choir from the lateral part of the building ; the left en- 
trance, which is flankeil by 2 octagonal towers. Is greatly 
admired. The other principal structures arc the church 
of St. Saurin, probably as ancient as the cathedral ; the 
great dock-tower, built in 1417 ; the towu-haU, hAtel de 

f n^fccturc, Episcopal palace, prison, theatre, and public 
ibrary, with 10,000 vols. Evreux is the seat of a court 
of assize, of tribunals of primary Jurisdiction and com- 
merce, of a bishopric, which hail its origin as early as 
the fid century, a chamber of manufactures, a depart- 
mental college, and a primary normal school. It has a 
fine botanic garden, sodeties of agriculture, science, and 
arts, and of medicine ; and various courses of lectures. 
Its situation cm one of the principal roods in France 
greatly facilitates its trade, and affords ready outlets for 
its manufactures of woollen and cotton cloths, leather, 
tickings, satinettes, Ac. Evreux has sufihred many vi- 
cissitudes. It was frequently In possession of tho En- 
glish ; and has been repeatraly sacked ^ them and by 
the French. It was assigned by Richelieu to the due de 
Bouillon In exchange for the prlncliiality of Sedan 
{Hum^ art. Eure ; Guide du Voyageur.) * 

EXETER, a city, co. of itself, sea-port, and pari. bor. 
of England, ca Devon, hund. Wonford on the Exe, 9 ro. 
N. W.from its embouchure In the English Channel, 167m. 
W, S. W. London ; lat. 60O 43* N., long, fio 82' 80" W. 
Area of city and co. 4,056 acres. Pdb. of do. in 1821, 
23.479 ; in 1831, 28,242. It is built on the acclivity and 
summit of a hill rising flrom the E. tiimk of the river, 
amidst a remarkably broken and irregular, but fertile 
district. The 2 principal lines of street (each nearly 
2 m. in length) cross at right angles near the centre of 
the city ; numerous smaller ones intersect these and each 
other in various directions : these are for the most part 
narrow, with many ancient houses. The principal street, 
leading in a direction from £. to W., is broad, and has 
lofty modern houses, and handsome shops ; it is cen- 
nected with an anrlent siibtirbon the opposite side of tho 
river hy a fine bridge of 3 arches, built in 1776 Bed- 
ford (Mrriis, the terraces of Northernhay and .Southern- 
hay (forming part of the city), aud the suburbs, espc- 
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daily thoit of Hfladtreeand St. Leonard*! on the E. and 
8., oimittt alio of desaat modern roddeneei : In tlm 
dhnaotloii!, terraeei or a eimllar character.^ detach^ 
vOtai, are 0Mt increating ; tiie beauty of tbe Immediate 
neltfhboarliood, the oontlgal^ of leveral tfraoAU 

lOocei. and the excellent maifceu. Ind^ng tte 
raaldeBoe of many trealthy and respectable AunUtor. The 
dty Is weU pared, lighted by iW 
waterby aoompany wfth « capJt^f 30.^ : rader an 
act pas^ In ml, between G0.(i00l. and 70,0001. hare 
beenexpended In the g^erd Implement of the cita: 
and upwards of 64,000/. In the erection of two ralendld 
market-places. Exeter is the seat of a bishopric, founded 
in 1349. Tbe cathedral, begun in 1280, is one of the 
finest In the kingdom : It Is In the pointed style of differ- 
ent periods, with 8 massive Norman towers. The W. 
front has a facade, with numerous statues of saints mid 
kings in niches adorned with a profusion of tracery : over 
it is a magnificent painted window ; a corresponding one 
at the E. end, and those of the aisles and transepts also 
display great diversity and beauty. The interior is very 
striking, from Its exquisite proportious and simple gran- 
deur : a richly ornamented screen parts the nave from 
the cnolr, and is surmounted by a very large organ ; St. 
Mary's chapel, the chapter-house, tiie bishop's throne, 
and several ancient monuments are also worthy of espe- 
cial notice. There is a valuable ancient library, in which, 
amongst other munliuonts, is the Exeter Domesday 
Book, published by the Record Commissioners in a sup- 
plementary vol. to the great Domesday. Tiie cathedral 
suffered much during tiie last civil war, but has been 
carefully renovated. The bishop's palace (of the reign of 
Edward IV.) adjoins U on the S.E. The other buildings 
in the close are modem, obstructing the view of the ca- 
thedral on the W. and S. ; on the other sides is an open 
area, planted with trees. At an average of the three 
yean ending with 1831, the revenue of the see of Exeter 
amounted to 2,713/. a year. 1'he total average revenue 
of the dean and cliaptA* during the 7 ^ears ending with 


1834, amounted to 9,839/. a 


J ear. 

sin the city and suburbs ; 
the only one requiring notfee is tlio moidern church of 
8t. Sidwcll, in tne pointed style, wlilch, with its spire, 

• forms a conspicuous ornament on the N. side of the city. 
It has also a Catholic and several dissenting chapels, 
and a synagogue. The principid charitable institutions 
are, thu Devon and Exeter hospital, establishetl in 1743, 
and accommodating above 200 patients ; a deaf and dumb 
institution for poor ciilldren of any of the 4 W. counties, 
who are maintained, educated, and taught various trades ; 
a lunatic asylum, a blind afylum, an eye infirmary, city 
dlspensaiy, and several sets of endowed almshouses ; a 
female penitentiary,, humane society, and numerous 
others. There is a free grammar-school, founded in 
1633, with a revenue of about 800/. a year, and 6 exhi- 
bitions of 36/. each, 1 of 32/.. 3 of 26/.. and 6 of HI. a year 
each to either university ; a blue-coat school, foundra in 
1661, for 82 boys and 4 girls, and 80 day scholars ; St. 
Mary Archds school, founded in 1686, and now oduc^ing 
62 b^s on Bell’s plan, of whom 30 are partly clothed ; the 
KplscopM charity school, established 1709, and now 
clothlnglmd Instructing 180 boys and ISO girls ; the ladies* 
school, for 40 girls ; the national or Bell^ school, for 663 
boys and 860 glrle ; an infant school ; a dissenting charity 
school, for 65 children ; and many larm Sunday schools. 
The Devon and Exeter scientific and literary institution 
(sunmrted by shares and annual subscr.) has a valu- 
able library and museum : there is also an athimsum ; 
public subscription rooms, for balls, concerts, Ac. j 
public baths ; a good theatre, usually open In winter, ana 
ouring the county assises ; and an ancient guildhall, near 
the centre of the High Street. Annual races take place 
in August, on Haldon Hill, 6 m. S.W. of the city. On 
the site of the ancient Norman castle (of which the re. 
mains of the ancient gateway are still preserved) is a 
modem county sessions-house, where the assises, Ac. are 
held; and in tbe large area before it, the electimi of 
members fbr 8. Devon, and other public meetings, take 
place. It is surrounded amphitheotrewlse by the old 
ramparts, the slopes of which are planted Vith trees. N. 
of the raiQpirts is a fine public avenue, near which are 
the county gaol and bridewell, and also those of the city : 
all of them aro'^ell-built modern structures ; near tne 
former are large cavalry barracks, and on the S. side of 
the city Stitt more extensive ones for artillery. The 
prlncij^ market is on Friday for com, cattle, woollen 
goods, and general provisions ; a smaller one on Tuesday 
ior the last named, of which there Is also a considerMile 

■ - ’ 7 , and the 2d 

At Alphlng. 

ton, about 1 m^from the city, a large horse fUr is held 
y^i^to^i^y^Wootten^gQods^ formed the^rient 

ouantities to tlm peninsula, and various pii^ of the 
duarransan t bnt this trade nas wholly ceased. The cotton 
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and shawl manufacture, introduced more recently, has 
also been given up ) and though the weekly meetings of 
tbe woollen manuncturors of Devon are still held at Ex- 
eter, the work executed there is limited to serges. There 
are sevend large breweries end Iron-foundries in the city ; 
and tan-yards and paper-mills, eraidoying many hands. 
In the immediate ne^bourhood. Its chief business ori- 
ginates in in being the provinciel Gapital,vWhere the pub- 
lic business of the co. is transacted, os well as the daily 
concerns of the populous and fertile districts Immediately 
round it. It is aisoa great thoroughfiiTe ; and many dolly 
coaches, vans, and waggons start in various directions 
from the dty : some of the inns are on a first-rate scale. 

It has 8 Joint-stock banks, a savings* and 3 private banks, 
and 5 weekly newspapers. The custom-nouse, quays, 
bonding and other warehouses connected with the ship- 
ping trade,^re at the S.W. endaif tbe city ; where the 
river, confined by a weir, forms a floating haven con- 
nected with a ship canal excavated In 1673, and originally 
3 m. long ; this has recently been denned, and ex- 
tended 2 m. lower, so that vessels of 300 tons now 
ascend to the city: a large floating basin has also been 
formed, in addition to the haven, and is the proposcil 
terminus of the Bristol and Exeter railway, now in 
progress. These Improvements have cost the city cor- 
poration upwards of 100,000/. ; hitherto, however, there 
has been no proportional increase of trade, and the 
heavy port dues are much complained of. The sea 
entrance to the harbour has a shifting bar, andis narrow 
and intricate, but it is well buoyed, and within the nar- 
row neck of land, between it and the English Channel, is 
a spacious and safe anchorage called the Bight. There 
belonged to the port on the 1st of Jan. 1836, 192 ships 
of tbe burden of 16,169 tons. 

Exeter is a corporation by prescription. Its earliest 
charter was granted by Henry IT. ; Its last in the 26tli 
George III. The city is now divided into 6 wards, and ■ 
is governed by a recorder, mayor, 12 aldermen, and 36 
counsellors. The annual revenue of the corporation 
amounts to about 12,000/., derived partly from lands and 
houses, but chiefly from market, town, and canal dues. 
Its debt (upw.’irds of two thirds of which was incurred 
on the canal) amounts to above 150,000/. The cha. 
rities in the city are divided into “ church ** and “ ge- 
neral charities,” and are governed by two distinct bodies 
of trustees, selected from lists submitted to the Lord 
Chancellor. Exeter has returned 2 mems. to the 11. of 
C. since 1286 ; the right of election, previously to the 
Reform Act, being in freeholders and in freemen by heir- 
ship, servitude, and presentation. The Boundary Act 
extended the limits of the pari, bor., so as to embrace 
the suburbs of Heavitree and 5t. Thomas, and some 
other districts, having a pop. of 6,267, and making tho 
total pop. of the pari bor. in 1831, 33,562. Registered 
electors in 1838-39, 3,433. The limits of tbe municii>al 
bor. now coincide with those of the pari. bor. Tiie 
courts of justice, or quarter sessions for the city, have 
Jurisdiction, under the powers given by the Municipal 
Reform Act ; they are held 4 times a year ; tho recorder 
presides, and barristers plead in them. There are 4 
courts of civil jurisdiction, the provost's court having ju- 
risdiction to any amount. A court of requests, for debts 
under 4(Ur., established in 13th George 111., is held once 
a fortnight, and much resorted to. The general sessions 
and assizes for Devonshire ore also held hero. -The city 
poor are under a corporation established in the reign of 
william III. The rates average upwards of 8,009/. a 
year, |nd the amount raised by assessment under tiie 
improvements Act, in 1838-89, exceeded 7,000/. The 
annual value of rateable property, in 1838, was esti- 
mated at 133,448/. ^ 

Exeter is the Isea Damniorum of tbe Roman pW 
riod, and is first mentioned In the second century : 
numerous coins and other relics of that people have 
been discovered. During the Saxon period it was for 
some time the capital of Wessex, and was noted for the 
number of its religious establishments. It has under- 

K ne several sieges. Archbishop Baldwin, Sir T. Bod- 
r, founder of the Bodleian Library, Lord Chancellor 
King, Lord Gl^rd, Sir V. Gibbs, were natives of 
Exeter : it gives the titles of Marquis and Earl to the 
Cecil fkmily. (Pari. Reports and Private h^brmation ) 
BXUMA, one of the Bahamas, which see. 

BYE, a bor. town, and par. of England, co. Suffolk, 
rape Pevensey, hund. Hartlsmere, in a low fertile tract, 
intersected taw several streams, about 2 m. from tbe main 
line of road from London to Norwich, 76 m. N.E. Lon- 
don. Area, 2,370 acres. Pop. fl831) 2,313. “ It is of 
some importance to the neighbourhood as a market 
town, but has no pretensions to be considered as a place 
of trade. Tbe white-washed houses, thatched roofs, and 
nnpaved streets, give It the appearance of a large hand- 
some agricultural village.** (Boundary Report.) The 
church is a spacious cruciform structure, with^ noble 
tower In the lider Gothic style ; there are alsg Assent- 
ing chapels t an almshouse for 4 poor women ; a free 
grammar-school (with 2 exhlb. to the university of 
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Cambridge), at present educating 90 bo]n ; a ni^onal 
school, supported by subscription ; a house of industn^t 
adjoining which is a handsome modern guildhall. Mar. 
ket* Tuesday for com \ Saturdw for general prorislons. 
The inhab. are chiefly employed in agriculture ; formerly, 
hand-made lace employed a majority of the females, but 
since the introduction of machinery for the purpose, this 
has declined. It claims to be a bor. by prescAptlon ; the 
earliest charter was granted in the reign of John, and 
subsequentiy 8 others were conferred. It returned 2 
mems. to the H. of C. firom the eariiest period down to 
the passing of the Reform Act, by which it was deprived 
of one mem. The right of voting was formerly in the 
burgesses, bailiflb, and commonalty. The Boundary Act 
extended the limits of the pari. bor. so as to Include 10 
additional parishes, comprising an area of 15,150 acres ; 
and a pop., in 1831, of 7,015.* Registered electors in 
1839*40, 328. According to the Municipal Act, the limits 
of the bor. for municipal purposes are restricted to about 
150 acres; and it is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 coun- 
sellors. Corporation revenue about 400/. a year, chiefly 
derived from rents. 

EYEMOUTH, a market town, and the only sea-port 
in itcrwickshirc, Scotland, on the German Ocean, at the 
mouth of the small river Eye, 7 m. N. Berwick-upon- 
Twecnl, mid 42 E. by S. Edinburgh. Pop. 1831, 1,106; 
the parish is confined almost solely to the burgh, only 
75 persons residing in its landward portion. The town 
has generally a thriving and respectable appearance, 
but the only public building worth notice Is the parish 
church. It carries on some fishery business ; but lat- 
terly it has greatly fallen off. A successful attempt has 
lately (1832) been made to make Eyemouth a weekly 
grain market. In 18:12, grain to the amount of 20,0001. 
was sold in it ; and the market has incre.’ised since. This 
result is owing to the excellence of the harbour, and 
Abe cheajHiesb of the port charges. The harbour of Eye- 
mouth lies at the corner of a bay, into which ships may 
work in and out at all times of the tide, or lie at anchor, 
secure from all winds, except from the N. or N.E. 
Spacious granaries have been erected, in connection with 
the com trade, on the quay ; and a large building, once 
used as barracks for soldiers, has also been employed as 
a granary. A branch of the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land has been introduced. Tho vessels, of all descrip> 
tions, which arrived and sailed in 1833, were 201 ; in 
1834, 198. Owing to Its near vicinity to England, being 
the first harbour on the Scot<‘h side, Eyemouth was 
long famous for smuggling ; but illicit truflic has long 
disappeared. 

Evemouth is a place of considcr.ible antiquity ; but 
the most important iact in its history is, that the Duke 
of .Somerset, in his expedition against Scotland in l.'V47, 
c.iused a fort to be erected on a bold promf>ntery to the 
N. of the town, the remains of which can still be traced. 
The gicat Duke of Marlborough, tliough not other- 
wise connected with this place, was created Baron Eye- 
mouth by >Villiain 111.; but the title being limited 
to heirs male, is now extinct, {licduath's Border 
p. .'?60. ; Xcw Statist, Account o/ Scotland, § Berwick, 
pp. 318—336.) 
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FABBRIANO, a city of central Italy, Papal States, 
deleg. Mocerata, at the E. foot of the Apennines, 
30 m. W.S. W. Ancona. Pop. 8,500. It has a cathedral 
and numerous convents. Felt cloth of good quality, for 
printers, distillers, paper-makers, &c., is produced 
here ; and it is celebrate for its paper and parchment ^ 
it has been supposed, indeed, that this was one of the 
first places at wliich paper from linen rags was manu- 
factured. Glue, and some other articles, are also 
produced. • It has 3 annual fairs, and markets twice a 
week. iRampoMii Boterh^Cs Report.) 

FAENZA (on. FavenSia), a town of central Italy, 
Papal States, deleg. Ravenna, on the Emillan Way, at 
the junction of the canal of Zanclli with the Lamone, 9 
m. N.W. Forli, and .30 m. S.E. Bologna. Fop. (1832) 
18,500. It is surrounded with walls, and defended by a 
citadel. It has 4 well-built streets leading *to a square 
in its centre, in which are tho cathedral, town-hall, new 
theatre, and many handsome private residences fpo/azzi), 
with a fine marble fountain m the middle. The rest of 
the town eonsists of miserable courts and lanes. There 
are 26 churches, 15 convents, 2 schools of painting, a 
lyceuro, hospital, and 2 orphan asylums. The manufac- 
ture of a kind of porcelain which has derived its name 
{faycnce) from this town, still continues to be carried on, 
but to a much less extent than formerly. There U'e 
some factories for silk fabrics and twist, paper-mills, &c. 
Its trade.'^hich is said to be tolerably active, is foMsili- 

* Tills is the sUtement of the Bemndaru Rtfort, but it u only sp* 
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tated by the eanol, which leads to the Po-dl-FrImaro. 
Faenf a was sacked by the Goths in the sixth century ; 
nearly mined by the Emperor Frederick II. ; and an. 
aexea to the popedom by Julius II. in 1509. It was the 
residence of TorrtoeUI, the inventor of the barometer. 

civudo., «p. 

arrond.,'on the Ant§, 21 m. S.S.E. Caen. Pop. (1836) 
9,396. It is built on the declivity of a hill, the summit of 
which is crowned by its castle, now in part a ruin, but 
anciently the residence of the dukes of Normandy, and 
Uie birthplace of William the Conqueror. The town was 
formerly pretty well fortified, and is still surrounded with 
walls. It is clean and well built ; has 3 long streets, 4 
squares adorned with modem fountains, 8 churches, 2 
hospitals, a theatre, and a public libraiT with 4,000 vols. 
Falaisc has a tribunal of original jurisdiction, and a com- 
munal college. Its manufactures consist of lace, tulles, 
cotton fabrics, &c. Its suburb of Guibray is celebrated for 
a large fair hold in It each year, from the 10th to the 25th 
August, which Hugo says ** is for the N.W. of France, 
what the fair of Bcaucaire is for the S." The value of 
the commodities disposed of at this fair has been esti- 
mated at 16^)00,000 fr. (600,000/.) {Hugo, art. Calvados i 
Guide du Vouageur, &c.) 

FALKIRK, a market town, pari, bor., and par. of 
Scotland, co. Stirling, on an eminence, 3 m. S.S.W. 
Frith of Forth, at Grangemouth, at the S.W. extremity 
of the fertile tract of land called the Carse of Falkirk,” 
22 m. W. by N. Edinburgh,- and 10 m. S. by E. Stirling. 
Pop. of Falkirk proper, 5,600, but including the suburbs 
of Grahamston and Bainsfurd, about 7,000. Pop. of the 
town and parish, in 1801, 8,988: ip 1831, 12,743; inha- 
bited houses 1,646, avero^ng 7,741 persons to a house. 
There are two other villages within less than a mile 
each of the town, namely, Cainelon on the W., and 
Lauribton on the E. The Carron Iron- Works (sec Gaa- 
HON) are within 4 m. of Balnsford, and a village called 
Carron Shore, about ^ m. mori^distant in the same 
direction. Grangemouth, situated at the junction of 
tho Forth and Clyde canal with the river Carron, about 
I I m. from the Forth, forms the port of Falkirk. The 
canal in question runs past the N. extremity of Bains- 
j fhrd, and is joined by the Union canal from Edinburgh, 
at Lock 16., within less than a m. of Falkirk. {See 
GRANnEMouTH.) The Edinburgh and Glasgow railway, 
which is expected to be openra In 1842, ^sses within 
500 yards of the borough. 

Fmkirk consists of one well-built street, about } m. 
in length, with various cross lanes, and of Grahamston 
and Bainsford, which stretclf in a continuous line 1 m. 
to the N. The only public buildings are the parish 
church, built in 1811, with a steeple 130 ft. in height; 
the town-house, and chapels belonging to tho Rdlef, 
the Associate Synod (2), and the Baptists. Thera 
are no fewer than 32 schools (In 1840), male and female, 
in the parish, of which 22 belong to the town. Tho 
aggregate average number of scholars in the town is 
about 000; in the whole parish, 1,400: in other words, 
about a ninth part of the whole pop. are being instructed. 
The English parochial school Is regarded by good 
judges as a fitting model for Scotland. There is, also, 
a flourishing school of arts, in which courses of lectures 
on different branches of science are delivered every 
winter. Average annual number of tickets sold, 250. 
A legal assessment for the poor obtains in Falkirk : the 
average number of permanent and occasional poor 
united, was 400 for three years previously to 1837, 
Average annual assessment for their support during the 
same time, 469/. 8s. 4d., in addition to 62/. Is. 3d., the 
average annual collections at church-doors. {lUportby 
General Assembly on Poor in Scotland, 1839.) 

Falkirk can hardly be said to possess any manufiic- 
tures. There are 2 printing presses, 4 tanneries, 
which employ about 60 hands, sever^breweiies, of 
which only one employs so many as flymen, 2 small 
manufactories of pyroligneous arid, 25 muslin weavers 
who work for Glasgow manufacturers, and 16 who do 
customer work, or weave linen or cloth from yarn spun 
by families In the district. But the neighbourhood of 
the town teems with manufactures and other sources of 
employment. In oildition to the Carron Works, there 
is the Fslklrk Foundry, at the N. extrdinity of Balns- 
ford, in which about 500 persons, young and old, are 
engaged. There ore 2 distilleries, one at Camelon 
and the other at Bonnybridge : and various extensive 
collieries (for example, the Duke of Hamilton's at 
Redding), which not only supply the district, but fVir. 
nish, to a considerable extent, the Edinburgh market. 
There are 2 saw-mills, several flour-mills, and a 
small ship-building yard at Lock 16., the point where 
the two canals unite. Camelon is princhMUly occupy 
by nailers, their number varying from WS to 260. The 
wages of a first-rate hand are about 14s. per week. 
There are 4 branch banks in the town. Balnsford is 
almost exclusively inhabited by the workmen beloi^ng 
to the Carron Works and to the Falkirk Foundry. 
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But FalkMc li celebrated chiefly fat iti irtffitj which 
tve the graeteit fUrf or markeu for cettle of any in 
Scottand. There are three tryitt annualJy, beginning 
remotely on the 2d Tuesdi^ of Aut* Sept., and 
OrT the uuit being by fkr the largest. They continue 
at least two days each time, and somrtimes for nearly a 
week. The cattle are chiefly from the Highljmds, am 
sold tor feeding in the S. of ^otland, or in 
In the tryst for Oct.. 1838, there were present M.OOO 
head of thnp, AO.OOO do. black cattle, 2,700horses, chielfy 
Highland ponies, and, it is said, 40,000 men, though this 
we take to be a gross exaggeration. As this tryst, 
generally speaking, is equal to those of Aug. and Sept, 
united. If we double the numbers just given, we will 
have a pretty correct Idea of the extent and importance 
of the Falkirk trysts. {Edinburgh Chronicle of 13th Oct., 
1838.) The entire value of the stock annually disposed 
of at these trysts cannot be much, if at all, under 
1,000,0001. These trysts were established upwards of 
SO^ears ago. 

This town Is of considerable antiquity. The old 
church, on the site of which the new one was built in 
1811, was founded by Malcolm Caenmore in 1057, In 
the valley between Falkirk and the Carron, a battle wu 
fought by the Scotch, under Sir William Wallace, 
against the English, under Edward I., in which the 
Litter prevailed ; and Sir John Graham and Sir John 
Stewart fell. Thestomb of Graham, which the gra- 
titude of his countrymen has thrice renewed, is to be 
seen in the church-yard of Falkirk. On a moor, within 
3 m. of the town on the S.W., Charles Stuart, the 
Pretender, in 1746, gained a victory over the royal army, 
under General Hawley, Camolon was once a Roman 
station ; and near this the famous Roman wall be^n, 
commonly called *‘ Graham's Dyke,” which was erwted 


FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

distant from London, the voyage occupying from eight to 
nine weeks. Only two of these islands are of any con- 
siderable siie, — ■ the E . and W. Falklands. The greatest 
length of the former, N.E. to S.W., Is nearly 130 m. ; 

K eatest breadth, about 80 m. The latter Is about 100 m . 

length, by 50 ro. in its greatest breadth, in the same 
directions. Their united area is estimated at 13,000 
so. m. Bdeween the two main Islands is Falkland Sound, 
whence the whole archipelago has derived its name; 
this channel is from 7 to IS m. In breadth, and navigable 
for ships of any class ; many of the smaller islancis are 
situated in it. Next to E. and W. Falkland, the principal 
Islands are, the Great Swan island on thp W., Snundors, 
Keppel, and Pebble islands on the and the Jason 
isles at the N.W. extremity of the group. A small 
English garrison Is stationed at Port Louis, at the head 
of Berkley Sound, towards the N.E. extremity of E. 
Falkland ; and the islands are further occupied by a few 
Buenos Ayrean gauchos, Indians brought from the S. 
American continent, and Europeans ; and frequented by 
numerous American, English, and French ernalers and 
sealers : but most of them arc uninhabited, and the pop. 
of the others is variable and unceitaln. 

The shores of these islands are for the most part low, 
except on the W. side of the group, where there are many 
high precipitous cliilk and ridges of rocky bills about 
1,000 ft. in elevation. The average height of the W. is 
greater than that of the E. island ; though the highest 
bilis seem to be in the latter, where they rise to about 
1,700 ft. above the sea. All the Falklands are of a very 
irregular shape, and much indented with bays and inlets. 
Excellent harbours, easy of access, affording good shel- 
ter, with the very best holding ground, abound among 
them, and, with due care, offer ample protection from the 
frequent gales. {Fitxroy, p.'24G.) Tlie sea around the 


anno 140, in the reign of the Emperor Antoninus Tius, ' Falklands*' is mokly deep ;* but in general much deeper 
and which extended across the island from the Carron near tiie S. and W. shores than on those of the N. 
to the Clyde. Falkirk was a burgh of barony till the The climate is variable, but not so much so as that of 
year 1833, when it Sibtained a constitution from par- England, and it is said to be quite as healthy. The tlier- 
liament; and it is now governed by a provost, three mometcr at Port Louis rarely rises in summer above 
bailies, a treasurer, and seven counsellors. It returns a ' 70^ Fah., or sinks in winter below 3(P : snow seldom 


mom. to the 11. of C., in union with the burghs of Lin- 
lithgow, Lanark, Hamilton, and Airdrie, and in 1H39-40 
had 387 registered voters. {Nimtno's Hist, of Stirling- 
shire, edit. 1817 ; Chalmers's Caledonia, I. 117, 118, &c. ; 
Boundary Reports s Private Information.) 

FALKLAND, an ancient bor. of regality of Scotland, 
CO. Fife, at the N. base of the East Lomond Hill, 21 m. 
N. by W. Edinburgh. The hill in question so far over- 
shadows it, that the rays of the sun cannot reach it for 
about 10 weeks in the midule of winter. Pop., in 1831, 
1,142. The town consists of a single street with some 
cross lanes ; the houses being in many cases thatched, 
and of an antique primitive description. Though it has 
13 Iklrs for cattle, sheep, &c. annually, yet it is a place of 
comparatively little traffic: but weaving in connection 
with the Dunfermline manufacturers ^ves employment to 
a considerable number of the inhabitants. • Falkland is 
remarkable only for its having been a royal residence, 
and for the many historical recollections connected with 
it. The palace, which was originally a stronghold be- 
longing to the Macduffr, thanes of Fife, was attached to 
tlie crown in 1424, on the forfeiture of that ancient house, 
and became a hunting seat of the Scottish monarchs. It 
stood on the E. of the town; and the present, which 
is but a fragment of the original building, was erected 
by James V. This monarch died here in 1542. It was 
a favourite residence of^his grandson, James VI. The 
last sovereign who visited it was Charles II. in 1650. 
It was afterwards allowed to fall into decay ; but what 
remained of, it has recently been renovated and fitted up, 
so that it now forms the residence of O. T. Bruce, Esq., 
heritable keeper of the palace. In 1715, after the battle 
of Sheriff-Muir, the fhmous Bob Roy M'Gregor seised 
on and garriraned the palace with a party of the M'Gre- 
gors, and suelMsfolly laid the burgh and 
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vicinity under contribution. Falkland was erected into 
a royal burgh by James II. in 1458 ; but it is one of four 
royal burghs in Scotland (vis. Elie, Earlsferry, New- 
burgh, and Falkland,) that were excused, on their own 
application, from sending representatives to parliament, 
owing to their poverty, or iuablllty to afford the necessary 
expense of ui>e1ectlon, and of supporting their members 
when elected. They still, however, enjoy all the other 
privileges of royal burghs. ** Falkland Wood,” the royal 
park, has long disappeared. Falkland gives the title of 
Viscount to the noble family of Carey, Lord Hunsdon. 
iPorsyth's Beauties qf Scot, i Fife ; Sir R. Sibbaid's Mist, 
^^(fe t Chambers's Cqa. cf Seat . ; Peanmni's Tgaur in 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (Fr. Malouines, Span. 
Malvinas), a group in the S. Atlantic belonging to Great 
Britain, consisting of about 90, or according to some 
authorities as many as 200, large and small islands, be- 
tween lat. .MO and 520 4y S., and long. 57° 20' and Gio 46^ 
W.,al)nut 1,000m. S.S.W. from the mstuary of the La 
Plata, 240 m« N.E. IHerra del Fuego, and about 7,000 m. 


remains on the ground more than 48 hours, except on the 
mountain tops, and it never freezes so hard as to pro- 
duce ice capable of sustaining any weiglit. Excess of 
wind Is the principal evil : a region more subject to 
its violence, both in summer and winter, it would be 
ffifficult to mention. The winds generally freshen as 
the sun rises, and die away with sunset ; the nights are 
in general calm, and as beautifully clear and starlight as 
in tropical countries. The prevalent winds arc westerly ; 
E. winds are not frequent ; gales and squalls come 
principally from the S. Rain falls more frequently 
than in England ; but the showers are lighter, and the 
evaporation is quicker. Thunder-storms are unusual. 
Falkland is the island that has been the most explored. 
Its more elevated parts are composed of a compact quartz 
rock. In the lower country, clay-slate and sandstone are 
intermixed, and are often covered by excellent clay lit 
for making bricks and earthenware. In many places very 
solid peat in layers, varying in depth from 2 to 10 feet, 
has been discovered ; and this valuable product appears 
to be plentifol throughout the wliole of the Archipelago, 
where it may for ages supply the dc'ficiency of timber. 
The soil consists principally of a black mould, from G in. 
to 2 ft. in depth ; in many places, and especially near the 
foot of the hill ranges, there are extensive bogs. Fresh 
water is good and plentiful ; there are plenty of ponds 
and small lakes, but no rivulets worthy of note. Copper 
and iron have been discovered. 

The aspect of these islands is unprepossessing ; but it 
is said that the barrenness is only apparent ; that most of 
the land is abundantly fertile, and covered with a coars<*, 
long, and brown, but sweet grass ; while, in the interior, 
there are numerous sheltered valleys, feeding large 
herds of wild cattle. In various parts along the sea- 
shore, a tall sedfty grass called tussoch, growing to G, or 
sometimes nearly 10 ft. in height, is plentiful ; of this the 
cattle are very fond, and it is uso well adapted for thatch- 
ing buildings, and for the manufacture of mats and 
baskets. Timber of all kinds is 'wanting ; and though 
the contrary has-been affirmed, we believe that there is 
but little chance of its succeeding were the attempt made 
to plant iU Generally, both the soil and climate are un- 
suitable for com, though it has been raised in some shel- 
tered spots near Port Louis, where potatoes, onions, 
t^i^s, carrots, and other vegetables have also bciii 

Should these islands ever become the seat of .i con- 
sideraUe colony, Its wealth will probably be derived 
chiefly from breeding and rearing live stock. For this 
the countiT is well adapted. The French, and after- 
wards the Spanish colonists, turned loose upon E. Fnlk- 
land a number of block cattle, horses, pigs, and rabbits, 
and goats and pigs have been landed upon(^e smaller 
Islands at difforent periods. These animals nave multi, 
plied exceedingly ; and though they have been killed 
indiscriminately by the crews of vessels, as well os by 
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Bottlers (who sometimes kill a wild cow merely to got 
tite tongue), there are still many thousand head of all 
kinds. The wild bulls and horses are very fierce, and 
apt to attack individuals, who are never secure unless 
they be well armed, or protected by well-trained dogs. 
All the wild cattle are very large and fat. The horses 
are lightly built, and average about 14 hands 2 in. in 
height. The onlv formidable wild land animal is the 
warrah, or wolf-iox. This is as largo as an English 
mastiff, and very fierce ; according to Captain Fitzroy, 
however, it appears to be only a variety of the Tata- 
gnnlan fox. Sea-elephants and seals (both Air and hair 
seals) abound on the shores in great numbers, and whales 
are frequent around the coasts. Birds and fish are 
amazingly numerous. 

Amerigo Vespucci has been commonly reputed the 
discoverer of these Islands, but it is most probable that he 
never saw them. They were in reality discovered by 
Davis in 1502; Hawkins sailed along their N. shores in 
1504; and Strong, in lUOU, anchored between the two 
largo isliinds in the channel, which ho called Falkland 
Sound. Ill IGOO, the Jason or Sebald Islands were dis- 
coverwl by the Dutch. The Falkhmds were visited 
during the first half of the 18th century by many Freitch 
vchscls ; and in 1763 they were taken possession of by 
France, who established a colony at Port Louis on the 
E. island, from which, however, they were in 176.5-67 
expelled by the ^aniards. About the same period the 
English settled at Fort Egmoiit, Saunders' Island, though 
in 1770 they also were obliged to evacuate the Falklands 
by the Spaniards. A war with the latter was nearly the 
consequence of this proceeding ; but in 1771 Spain gave 
up the sovereignty of the islands to Croat Britain. Not 
having been colonlsixl by us, in 1820 the republic of 
Buenos Ayres assumed aWright to the Falklands, and a 
colony from that country settled at Fort Louis, which 
increased rapidly, until, owing to a dispute with the Ame- 
ricans, the settlement w'as destroyed by the latter in 
1831. In 1833 the British flag was again hoisted both at 
Fort Louis and Port Egmont, and a British officer has 
since beeu continually resident at the former station, 
which, however, now comprises only a ruined fort, state 
house, and a few other houses, gardens, &c., and about 
4.5 settlers (Oct. 1839). 

The possession of the Falkhind Islands undoubtedly 
offers us some advantages. They arc situated in a part 
of the world where we have no other rolony interme- 
diate between England and Australia and New Zealand ; 
their harbours arc good and easy of approach, and they 
go far to command the passage round Cape Horn. They 
are capable of affording a plentiful supply of live stock 
and good water to ships touching at them. But it seems 
idle to sumiose that they should ever become an intrin- 
sically valuable colony. (See Ftixroy'i Voyage of the 
Adventure and Beagle, ii. 227 — 281 . ; Afackinnon^s Falk. 
Islantls i Whttington'i FeUk, Island* s WeddiU's Voyage^ 
Sic.) 

FALMOUTH, a p-irl. bor. and sea-port town of Eng- 
1-ind, CO. Corn vv all, S. W. division, hund. Kerrier, on the 
\V. side of Falmouth harbour, about 2 m. from Fenryn, 
and 1.5 ra. N.N E. the Lizard Point ; lat. .50" h' N.,long. 
r/j * 2 ' 4 ,v» w. Area of old bor. 40 acres : pop. of do. in 1831, 
4,761 ; but the old bor. did not include much more than 
half the town, which extends about 1 m. along the sea, 
partly in the par. of Falmouth and partly in that of Bud- 
dock ; in both of which “ extensive streets have been 
built, containing houses of a description superior to those 
within the old bor.’* (Boundary Report.) It is, speak- 
ing generally, well built ; is ligliti'd with gas ; its entire 
pop , in 1831, might be about 7,5UU. It has a church, 
dedicated to Charles the Martyr, with chapels belonmng 
to the Baptists, Wesleyans, Bryanites, Friends, Uni- 
tarians, and Rom. Cath. ; a Jews^ synagogue, a market- 
house, town hall, a gaol, built in 1831, good public 
rooms, a fine hall, belonging to the Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society, a custom house, a good quay, and numerous 
schools and charitable institutions, ft is lighted with 
gas, and has with its environs a cheerful and picturesque 
appearance. The inlet of the sea, called Falmouth Har. 
hour, is one of the finest asylums fur shipping in England. 
Its entrance, between St. Anthony’s Head on the £. uid 
Fendennls Castle on the W., is about 1 m. in width, and 
It thence stretches inland about .5^ m. Falmouth is si- 
tuated on a creek on its W. and St. Mawes on its E. side, 
immediately within St. Anthony’s Head. It has deep 
water, and excellent anchorage ground for the largest 
ships ; they may also anchor without the harbour, having 
it in their power to retreat into it should the wind come 
to blow from the S., which gives a great facility to ships 
getting to sea. Ships of large burden unload at the 
quay at Falmouth. Near the middle of the entrance to 
the harbour is a large rock covered at high water ; but 
a beacon has been erected upon it to point it out : the usual 
entrance is between this rock and St. Anthony’s Head, 
on whlcMs a lighthouse. The harbour U defended by 
FcoJennis Castle on its W., and that of St. Mawes On its 
E. side. The former is constructed on a rock more than 
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300 ft. above the sea. They were built by Henry VIII. ; 
but have since been mucii improved and strengthened. 
** The advantage of being the principal station for the 
packets to the W. Indies, N. and S. America, Spam, 
Portugal, the S. of Europe, &c.. has clearly contributed 
to the increase of the town. Villas, also, have been built 
in various parts of the par. of Falmouth, by persons who 
have retired from the service, or who ore still employed 
in it” (Boundary Report.) The mall-packets for the 
Mediterranean, Spain, the W. Indies, and 8. America, 
have been despatched from Falmouth for about a cen- 
tury and a half; but the establishment of steam packets 
has nearly superseded the emplojrment of sailing-packets ; 
though, as the steam-packets ftom London generally 
call here on their outward and inward voyages to receive 
and put on shore passengers, and get supplies of coal, the 
town lias not been much injured by the change. Its 
ex|iorts are copper, tin, tin-plates, woollen goods, pil- 
chards, and other fish, &c. ; a considerable coasung 
trade is carried on between Falmouth and London, Ply- 
mouth, Jersey, Bristol, &c. In 1836, Falmouth had 86 
registered vessels of the aggregate burden of 6,732 tons. 
Market-day, Thursday, for provisidns generally. 

Previously to tlie late Municipal Reform Act, the bor. 
was limited to the old town, which comprises only about 
half the modern town ; but its limits were then ex- 
tended so as to embrace the whole town and some ad- 
jacent territory, with Fendennis Castle. For parlia- 
mentary purposes, the Reform Acf added Falmouth to 
the bor. of Penryn, which see. 

It is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 coun- 
sellors. Corporation revenue about 285/. a year. In the 
early part of the J7th century, Falmouth consisted only 
of a few fishermen’s huts : it owes its subsequent rise to 
the patronage of the Killigrew family, and the establish- 
ment of the packets ; which last is a consequence of the 
excellence of its harbour, and its situation so near (he 
Land’s End. (Boundaty and Municipal Reports.) 

FALSTER, one of the Danisl^slands in the Baltic, 
separated by narrow straits from Zealand on the N., 
Moeii on the K.E., and Laland on the W. Length, 
N. to S., 27 m. ; breadth very variable. Area, 180 sq. 
miles. Fop. 19,400. (Moller.) The surface is almost 
entirely fiat, but it is considerably elevated above the 
sea, and is comparatively healthy. It is well watered, 
though it has no stream deservfng notice. Its S. por- 
tion, a projecting tongue of land, is mostly occupied by 
the lagoon of Bottbe. It is the pleasantest of all the 
Danish islands ; is richly wooded, fertile, and well cul- 
tivated, and produces so much fruit that it is called the 
” Orchard of Denmark.” S|pre com is grown than is 
required for home consumption ; and flax, hemp, hops, 
&c. are cultivated. Cattle, hogs, and poultry are plenti- 
ful ; bee-hivcs are numerous, honey and wax being im- 
portant articles of produce. Turf, chalk, and building 
stone are found. Some vessels are built, but tiic few ma- 
nufactures of the island are wholly domestic. Nykiobing, 
on its side, is the principal town ; it has a cathedral, 
an ancient castle, and 1,400 inhab. (Dict.G^og. i Brent- 
ncr's Denmark and Norway ^ %c.) • 

FAMAGUSTA, a sea-port town of Cyprus, in what is 
now a bleak and barren district on the k. sliore of the 
island, a little S. from the mouth of the Pedwa, and 40 
m. E. Nicosia ; lat. 3.5° 7' 40” N., long. 33° 69' E. It 
was formerly well fortified ; and its works, which are now 
dismantled, cover a circ. of about 2 m., and consist of a 
rampart and bastions, defended on the land side by a 
broad ditch iiewn out of the rock. The entrance to the 
harbour, which appears not tO be more than from 80 to 
100 yards across, is defended on one side by a bastion, 
and on the other by a ruined tower. I'hls port once ad- 
mitted vessels of a considerable draught of water ; but 
since its conquest by the 1 urks, sand and rubbish have 
been suffered to accumulate to such an extemt, that none 
but small craft now enter it lu safety. The town, which 
is poor and in ruins, has numerous deserted and choked 
up streets and decayed churches ; indeed, for the number 
of the latter, Klnnelr says it might bo compared to Old 
Goa, though not on so superb a scale. In its centre are 
the remains of the Venetian {lalace, near the cathedral 
of St. Sophia, a respectable Gothic building, in ruins, and 
in part converted Into a mosquq. Only a few Turkish 
families are found in Famagusta, most of its inhab. being 
Greeks. During the Venetian r^^gime, l^was one of the 
most populous, commercial, and richest towns in the 
Levant. Its ruin was completed by an earthquake in 
1735. About 6 m. N.E. are the ruips of Constantla, oc- 
cupying the site of the ancient Salamis, now called Eski, 
or Old i-'amagusta. These ruins consist of the found- 
ation of the ancient walls, about 8 or 4 m. in circuit ; 

: with cisterns, broken columns, the foundations of build- 
ings, &c., which He scattered along the sea-shore, and 
' near the mouth of the Fedwa. 

j Guy of Lhsignan was here crowned king of Cyprus, by 
order of Richard L, in 1191. It remained in tne pos- 
session of his family till 1460, and then successively 
belonged to the house of Savoy, and the Venetlms. Se- 
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Urn 11. took it after a long and memorable siege* in lB71i 
when its gallant goremor Bregadlno met with the 
treadierous and imoman treatment already noticed. 
(See (Srimus* and Khmeir^t Asia Mimort gc.) 

FANO (an. Famm Fsrimms, from a temple dedi- 
catod to the goddess Fortune), a s^port town or 
central Italy, Papal States, delpg. Ur^ino. on the 
Adriatic, at the mouth of the Metaurp, end on the 
Bmlllan Way, 7 m. 8.E. Pesoro, and » m- N.W. ^ 
W. Anconal lat. 43® RK ICf' N., hing. 13® 1' aV' E, 
Pop. H,000. It presents a lofty bastloned wall towards 
the seal and has a large square ornamented with a 
fountain and a bronxe figure emblematic of the town; 
a cathedral In an enriched stale of architecture, which, 
like some of Its other churches, contains paintings by 
Uomenlchino, Ac. ; many convents, a college of Jesuits, 
public school, public library, and a theatre, said to be 
one of the most elegant in Italy. On the roiAl to Fos- 
sninbrone is a triumphal arch, erected in honour of the 
Emperor Augustus, besides some other remains of 
antiquity. Fano has some fabrics of silk stulft and 
twist, and some trade in corn, oil, Ac. ; but its harbour 
admits only small vessels, it received a colony under 
Augustus: in. its vlcinltv the Romans gained an im- 
portant victory over Asarubal, anno 207 n.c. It had 
some extensive suburbs destroyed by the Turks in 1487. 
{RammMii Diet, Uiog.) 

FAREHAM, a mgi&t-town and par. of England, co. 
Hants, Portsdown olt^hund. of Fareham. The town is 
situate on a creek at the N.W. extremity of Ports- 
mouth Harbour, 4 m. N.N.W. Gosport, and 64 m. S.E. 
London. Area of par. 6,670 acres. Pop. (1831) 4,402. 
The town consists principally of one broad street ; and 
has a church and 2 dissenting chapels. During the sum- 
mer months, it is resorted to for sea-bathing, and has 
every accommodation for the convenience of visiters. 
It has manufactures of sacking, and ropes for shipping, 
which are sent to Portsmouth, and vessels of large bur- 
den are built. MarketatWodnosday. The government is 
vested in a bidliff, 2 constables, and 2 ale-conners. 

FARINGDOK (GREAT), a town and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Dorks, partly in hund. Farlngdon, partly in that 
of Shrivenhom, at the base of Farlngdon Hill, in the vale 
, of the White Horse, about 2 m. from the Isis, and 67 m. 
W. by N. London. Areq of par., 6,010 acres. Pop. 
(1831 ) 3,033. It is a very neat town, paved, lighted, and 
amply supplied with water from the noted spring of 
Portweli. The church is an interesting structure ; its 
E. end Is of great antiquity ; the remwnder is in the 
Gothic style of different periods : its spire was destroyed 
during the last civil war. Tiiere is also a chapel of ease 
at Coxwell, in the par., and a dissenting chapel in the 
town : a national school for 200 children, and an Infhnt 
school. Market, Tuesday, a large one fur corn ; fairs, 
February 13., Whit- Tuesday, October 29., for horses, fat 
cattle, and pigs. Statute fairs are also held tlic Tuesday 
before and after Old Michaelmas day. The chief trade 
of the town is in bacon, several thousand pigs being an- 
nually killed by its butchers. Its position at the junction 
of 2 main lines of road also occasions a good deal of 
business and activity. The line of the Great Western 
Railway passes within 3 m. of the town. 

FA UN HAM, a town and par. of England, co. Surrey, 
hund. Farnham ; 88 m. S.W. London. Area of par., 
10,610 acres. Pop. of ditto (1831), 5,858. The town, 
situated near the wey, on the main line of road from Lon. 
don to Southampton, consists of 2 principal streets, with 
a market-place at their intersection, and some smaller 
streets. It Is paved, lighted, and well supplied with 
water, from springs lu the neighbouring hills, conveyed 
by pipes to a large reservoir In the town. The church, 
H spacious building in the later Gothic style, was for- 
merly a chapel belonging to Waverley Abbey, in the vl- 
cinita. There are also 2 dissenting chapels ; almshouses 
for 8 poor people, founded in 1619, and endowed with 
lands now iwoducing 801. a year ; a free grammar-school, 
with an endowment producing 801. a year, and a national 
school supported by subscription. Market, Thursday ; it 
was formerly one or the largest com markets in the king, 
dom, and is still a considerable oat market. Fairs, Holy 
Thursday, June 34.. and November 13., for horses, catil<*, 
sheep, and pigs. The town was anciently noted for its 
cloth manulkctuire, but this li quite extinct, ft is now 
celebrated principally for Its hops, those produced in the 
vicinity being of a very superior quality. On the ETey 
are several large flour mills, whose produce Is mostly 
sent to the metro)x>Us by the Basingstoke canal, which 
passes within 4 m. of the town ; and the line of the 
Southampton, railway Is about 6 m. N. from it. Fara- 
nam, which was a bor. ^prescription, returned 2 menu, 
to the H. of C., from 4 Eoward II. to 36 Henry VI., sub- 
BfHiuent to which the privilege has not liecn exercised : 
it received two charters from the bishop of Winchester, 
but virtiudly lott thedtstliiction of being a bor, from about 
1790, nr earlier. Petty sessions for the dlv. are held In 
Famhaiti, and there Is also a court for recovery of debts 
under 4i0v., which sits every third week. Farnham Castle, 
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I on a hill N. of the town, is a residence of the blshqif ol 
Winchester, and contains a good library and tome valu- 
able paintlnigt : it It surrounded by an extensive park, in 
I which is an avenue nearly 1 m. in length, commanding a 
fine prospect, and much resorted to as a public prome- 
nade. It stands on the site of a castle built during the 
reign of king Stephen, by his brother Heniy of Blols, 
and was Iftiilt subsequently to the Restoration. Some 
interesting remains also exist in the vicinity of the abbey 
of Waverley, founded in 1128, for Cistertian monks, and 
subsisting till the general dissolution under Henry Vlll., 
when Its annual revenue was estimated at 174<. 8s. 9d. 
There is a handsome modern mansion contiguous to the 
site, amidst fine park scenery. 

WFAUO, a sea-port city of Portugal, on the S. coast of 
the prov. of Algarve, cap. comarca of same name ; on 
the Valfermosa, near its mouth, 45 m. E.S.E. Lagos, 
and 20 m. W.S.W. Tavlra; lat. 36® 69' 24" N., long. 
12® 31' 18" E. Po|K 8,440. 1826.) It is sur- 

rounded with walls, said to have been constructed by the 
Moors i and Is wcU built, the streets being wide, and the 
houses good, and, to appearance, mostly new. It has a 
cathedral, four convents, a house of charity, seminary, 
military hospital, custom-house, and arsenal, it is the 
seat of a corregidor for the comarca, a military governor, 
of a bishopric, transferred thither from Sllves in 1580; 
and of town and district judicial courts. The harbour is 
shallow and inconvenient ; but it has a good roadstead, 
formed by three Islands, opposite the mouth of the river. 
It exports figs, raisins, almonds, dates, and other dried 
fruits, oranges, lemons, wines, cork (the produce of its 
territory), sumach, baskets, and anchovies. Many of the 
inhab. are fishermen. This town received its first pup. 
from the city of Osonova, wldch stood not far distant, 
destroyed by the Moors on ihelr entrance into the 
country. It was raised to the rank of a city by John HI. 
in the 16th century. (MfiRano, Dicctomiru;, iv. 128.; 
BaJbU PortugtU, 1. 221.) 

FAROE, FEROE, or FAIROE ISLANDS, a group 
of 22 isl. belonging to Denmark, in the Northern Ocean, 
between lat. 61® ly and 6^ 21' N., and long. 6® and 
8® W., about 186 m. N.W. the Zetland isles, and 320 m. 
S.E. Iceland. The principal island, Stroinoe, in the 
centre, is 27 m. long by about 7 broad ; the other chief 
islands are Osteroe, Vaagoe, Bordoe, Sandoe, and Su- 
deroe. Total area, 496 sq. m. Pop. about 7,000. Only 
17 Islands of the group are inhabited. The shores aro 
every where bold imd precipitous ; and though there are 
numerous harbours, most of them ,arc beset with rucks, 
or exposed to the violence of the winds and waves, so 
that they afford safe anchorage only in the summer. The 
whole surface of the land is a succession of hills, the 
highest of which, Skoelllng in Stromoe, is 2,240 ft. in 
elevation. {Landt.) There are no valleys of any extent, 
neither are there any streams but such as are generally 
fordable throughout the year ; small fresh-water lakes 
exist in sev(‘rm of the islands, the largest of which, in 
Vaagoe, is about 2 m. in circ. Climate very variable ; 
but, notwithstanding the height of the lat., it is said 
to be milder and more equable throughout the year 
than in the S. provs. of Denmark, the snow seldom 
taing fur more than eight days at a time. Rain ai\d 
togs are very prevalent, and the islands suffer greatly 
from the violence of the winds and sloniis. Priueipul 
rocks, granitic trap, felspar, clay-slatc, Ac.; basalt iu 
columns is frequent, peat and coal arc abundant, and 
traces of Iron, copper, and some other metals, besides 
opal, chalcedony, zeolite, Ac. are found. Soil very thin, 
being no more than 4 ft. iu depth even at the bottoms of 
the valleys, and, to render it productive, it must gene- 
rally be manured pretty liighly ; the proportion of culti- 
vated to uncultivated land is only about 1 to 60. . Some 
barley Is grown, but neither oats nor rye will come to 
much perfection ; and what corn is grown has to be dried 
under cover by means of fires. Most of the supply of 
corn is therefore brought from Denmark. Turnips and 
potatoes succeed pretty well, and are important articles 
of food. As might be expect^, agriculture IsTery back- 
ward, and is principally carried on by the simde. Hay is 
one of the chief vegetable products ; there is no timber of 
any description. The chief wealth of the inhab. is in 
their flocks of sheep, of which a peasant often possesses 
from 200 to 300 head ; next to their flesh, they aro chiefly 
valuable for their wool and fat ; the owes are never 
milked. The wool, which is coarse, is principally used 
in the domestic manuiketure of hose and cloth. The 
cows are smMI, and no care is taken to improve the 
breed ; every peasant is the owner of at least one. The 
horses are small, and used only for burdens, the steep- 
ness of the country not admitting of their being em- 
ployed for draught. Hogs are rarely kept. As groat 
numbers of sea-fowl, valuable alike for their flesh and 
their feathers, build round the coast, fowling is an im- 
portant pursuit. It is also an extremely hasardgMS one, 
and requires great nerve and dexterity. The rocks are 
In many parts so precipitous that the fowlers have to be 
let down from the summit by a rope 100 or 200 fathoms 
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in length. In the most Inacceaiible places the fowls are 
frequently so tame that they may be taken by the hand ; 
but elsewhere they are token by a net thrown over them 
by the fowler. Sealing, whaling, and fishing also employ 
a good many hands In the season. Manufactures almost 
wholly domestic ; the chief are those of coarse woollen i 
fabrics, woven by a loom of the rudest kind, and knit i 
woollen stockings. Hats, combs, furniturcM and other ; 
articles of prime necessity are made, and good boats built j 
in many places ; dyeing, fulling, tanning, &c., are also j 
conducted in the country. Principal exports, « hose, i 
tallow, fish, train oil, feathers, skins, and butter : im- 
ports, —com, pulse, bread, malt, spirits, colonial pro- 
duce. iron, lead, gunpowder, lime, oricks, timber, tar, 
glass, linen cloth, shoes, books, &c. About 100,000 pairs 
of hose are exported annually. Barley bread, dried meat, 
fish, soup of oatmeal, fat, and water, milk, and turnips, 
compose the chief articles of food. The people are of 
Scandinavian origin, and speak a dialect similar to old 
Danish. 

These islands have a civil governor, called amitiumn, 
a judge or landrogi, and a provost with superior authority 
in religious matters. The country is divided into 7 
{'.irishcs, and 39 connegations. The only town is 
Thorshavn, at the S.E. end of Stromoe, which is de- 
fended by a fort, and has about 1,600 inhab. The land 
partly belongs to the Inhab., and partly to the crown ; 
the public revenue, derived from the royal domains, quit 
rents, taxes on flocks, fisheries, &c., is paid mostly in 
kind. There are no schools, except one in Thorshavn ; 
but moat of the pop. possess the rudiments of education. 
The Faroe isles are supposed to have been discovered by 
the Norwegians in the 9th century : since the union of 
Norway with Denmark, 'in the 14th century, they have 
belonged to t^ie latter country. (Landt's Feroe IsloiuU, 

^^f\rS. or FARSISTAN. a prov. of Persia, which, 
by the cliunge of the « into n, has, in European languages, 
given its name to the wliole country in the S. part of 
which it is situated, between lat and 32<> N., 

and lung. 49° 30' and 55° E., having N. the prov. Iridi, 
E. that of Kerman, S. I^aristan and the Persian Gulf, 
and W. the hatter sea and Khuzist.an : length, N. to S., 
nearly 300 m.; breadth, zDOm. Area, perhaps about 
55,000 sq. m. Pop. uncertain. A mountain chain, which 
is a continuation of Mount Zagros, extends, from N.W. 
to S.E., through this prov., dividing it into the hot 
and cold regions (Germascer and Sirh.ud)\ the former 
of whi^h, the smtaller division, extends with a variable 
breadth inland along the whole coast ; while the latter 
comprises must ot the N., E., and mountainous parts of 
the prov. The mountain ranges in some places rise to 
from 2,500 to 3,000 ft. above the sea ; they are inter- 
spersed with numerous plains from 15 to 100 m. in 
length, though seldom more than from 8 to 10 m. in 
bre.'uUh. These plains are in general fertile, sufficiently 
well watered, and afford abundance of p.asturagc and 
wood ; some of them are tolerably well cultivated, but 
they are, fur the most part, and particularly to the N. 
and W., destitute of inhabitants. In the E. part of the 
prov. the plains are of greater extent, the soil is more 
sandy, and water is less plentiful. The central moantain 
cliain divides the rivers into those which How into the 
Persian Gulf, and those discharging themselves into 
I.alm Baktcghan. The principal of the former is the 
'I'ab (an. Arosts), and of the latter the Bendermcer, or 
rather Bund-emeer (an. the Cyrus or Araxes), 

Besides the Lake Bakteghan, wlilch is 70 m. in circ., 
there are several other lakes, the chief of which is 
in the neighbourhood of Shiraz. These, as woU as some 
oi the rivers, are salt, tbe soil of Pars being strongly im- 
pregnated with that mineiail ; and the bed of Che l^e 
Bakteghan affords in summer, when it is nearly dry, 
great quantities of ^ne salt. The climate of the hot re- 
gion is unhealthy ; fevers, ophthalmia, and other diseases 
are prevalent ; famine for want of rain is not uncommon, 
and the people are poor, and live wretchedly in mud 
huts. In the cold region, on the contrary, the climate 
is temperate and healthy, and agriculture is not in so bad 
a state as in some other provs. of Persia. The E., though 
less highly favoured than some other parts of Fars, is 
thiit best cultivated ; and great quantities of the finest 
tobacco are raised there. A groat deal of corn, and espe- 
cially rice, dates, raisins, and various other tine fruits ; 
opium, saffron, hemp, cotton, Ac., are among the chief 
agricultural products ; silk is produced ; the cactus feed- 
ing the cochineal is plentiful ; and great numbers of roses 
are cultivated for tne manufacture of attar. The wine 
is of a rather superior quality, and that of Shiraz bas 
attained, perhaps, more celebrity than it deserves. Many 
cattle and sheep are reared ; the horses, asses, and camels 
are good ; fish, game, and other wild animals, are abun- 
dant. There are said to be mines of lead and iron, and 
quarries of marble and alabaster ; borax is obtained, and 
there a^ some very productive springs of naphtha. 1 he 
inhab. are, general^ speaking, among the most clvllis^ 
and industrious in Persia. They manufacture fine wool- 
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len, sil^ and cotton stuflli, camel skins, &c., for exporta- 
tion. T^he trade is principally with Hindostan. Chief 
towns. Shims, the cap., Bushire, Flrozabad, Darab-jerd, 
Kazeroun, Bender-rigk, Ac. In this prov. are also the 
ruins of Persepolis, Pasarga, and Shakpoor. Pars 
was the ancient patrimony and kingdom of Cyrus the 
Great, previouslyto his foundation of tbe Persian Empire. 
iKinneir, Mod. Trcm. s Diet. Gtographique.) 

FAVERSHAM, a bor., par., and sea-port town of 
England, co. Kent, lathe of Scray, hund. Faversham, 
45m. S.E. by S. Lond. Area of par., 2,270 acres. Pop. 
(1831) 4,429. The town, situated near a branch of the 
Swale, and within 1 m. of the main road from London to 
Dover, consists chiefly of two Irregular streets, dressing 
at right angles, with a market-place and town-hall at the 
point of intersection. A suburb called Brent Town con- 
sists of cottages built within a recent period ; and Ospringe 
Street, on the above line of road, is another suburb, that 
will probably be ere long united to the town. The vil- 
lage of Preston is also quite contiguous. Faversham is 
paved and lighted. The church, a spacious structuroi 
with a fine tower and spire, was rebuilt in 1755, on the 
site of a structure of the reign of Edward II. There are 
also two dissenting chapen; a free grammar school, 
founded by Elizabeth, for 8 boys; and 2 other free 
schools, one for 12 boys, the other for a like number of 
girls; almshouses for 12 poor people; a theatre, and 
asseinl^ rooms. Market, Wednesday and Saturday ; 
fair^ Feb. 25., Aug. 12. Ther# are gunpowdcr-mills 
in tne vicinity belonging to private individuals, but the 

g overnment mills have been discontinued. At present 
le oyster fishery forms the most important staple of the 
place, and is conducted by a privileged company, ad- 
mission to which is obtained by birth, or apprenticeship 
to a member ; but the claimant must be a married man. 
There belonged to the port, in 1836, 229 vessels, of the 
burden of 8,270 tons, besides a great number of half- 
decked craft and open boats. Since the Municipal *Re- 
form Act it is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 counsellors. 
Average annual corporation revdRue, 1,000/. The limits 
of the old borough (which did hot comprise the entire 
town) have been extended so as to Include that, and the 
whole of Ospring Street. There is a court of requests 
for debts under 40s., and a union workhouse has recently 
been built in the parish. * 

FAYAL, one of the Azores, which see. 

FAYOUM*, a famous valley and prov. of Central 
Egypt, anciently the nome of Arsinoe. At about 15 m. 
W.S. W. Benisonef : there is a depression in the Libyan 
or most westerly of the two chains, which accompany 
the Nile out of Nubia. Fxom this gorge — about 6 m. 
in length— the hills diverge, making a circular bend to 
the W. and N., and enclose the valley of Fuioiim ; which 
is of an oval figure, and forms a low tablo-land, gradu- 
ally slojiing towards the N. and S. ; the N. depression 
occupied by the Birket-eLKer&n (the lake Mwris of the 
ancients), and the S. depression ^ lake Garah. Thus, 
unlike other basins, the valley of Faioum has its great- 
est depressions, not in the middle, but at the sides ; its 
centru portion forming a low, slightly convex plateau, 
extending towards the W. Upon this culminating line 
runs an arm of the great canal of Egypt, tho Bahr Jusef 
(given out at the narrow p.ass mentioned above), which 
at a short distance from Medaict-cl-Fawum, the capital 
I of the province, spreads out into various smidl branches, 
and gives a fertility to the valley which, though com- 
paratively great, has been much overrated by some tra« 
vellers. Faiouin is Jibout 40 m. in length from £. to W., 
and 30 m. in bre.'ulth from N. to S. 

Towns, villages, and canals . — At the entrance of the 
ravine, which affords the only communication between 
this isolated province and the Nile, stand tho village 
of llUihoun, on the N.E. bank of the canal, and the town 
of Hawarah~el-Kehur, on its S. W. bank, connected by a 
bridge of throe arches, and provided with a nuinticr of 
reservoirs to regulate the masses of water during the 
inundation. Near lllahoun is a dilapidated pyramid 60 
ft. high, with a base of 197 ft. square, consisting of cal- 
carcous stone, that supports a pile of unbaked bricks. * 
At the other extremity of the gorge, where the valiey 
fairly opens, is Hawarah~d~Sogair^ near to which two 
ancient branches of the Bahr lusef dlncxfss in oppo- 
site directions. Tho waters of the main canal are 
turned into these branches by meansmf bridge-dykes, 
built upon foundations above the ordinary level of the 
stream, so that at high Nile the current continues its 
course through the arches; but these canals are so 
encumbered with mud that their waters never reach 
the lake exc^t during the inundation. Between El 
Sogair and MedinetHiLFaioiun are strewed the remains 
of the celebrated Labyrinth, consisting of, first, a 
brick pyramid, 122 yds. square aud 197 ft. high ; under 

* Phiam, ** the ws," {Qiurtrtmlm, tUehtrOM, vnl. i. pp. S91. 41C.I 
probably m called from lU, inland sea, Uie lake Moerls, the PUm nf 
j Champollion. Thus tbi' nnnic Faioum, or Fajoum, now retained 
by the Arabs, is but a kliKht modiflcatlun of the aaaeat Bgmlaa 
iqiiadlatloa. {Emycl Ih iUunUa, axt. 
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which the French dlncorered a subterranean passage, a 
■arcopliagus, and a salt spring ; secondly, the remains 
of a temple to the E. of the pyramid, presenting the 
iriments of huge columns of granite, with several se- 
pulchral excavations. A large mass or ruins are buried 
In earth and rubbish, and have never been explor^ ; the 
whole farming an oblong parallelogram 984 ft. in length, 
with nearly as groat a breadth. Among another series 
of ruins, to the N. of Modlnet, and occupying an area of 
about U m., Boixoni found two Immense stone pedestals, 
to which the name of “ Pharaoh’s feet” have been given ; 
various granite statues, some wrought iron, and g quan- 
tity of half melted glass. At some distance ftom these 
itands a 'syenite obelisk with a circular top, and though. 
43 ft. high, is covered with a profusion of sculpturm. 
A portion of these remains are believed to have be- 
longed to the Lnbvrlnth, but most of them to the 
ancient city of Arsinoe, now replaced by Medinet^eU 
Fmoum. This capital 48 divided by a branch of the 
Bahr-ol-Wodv into two parts, connected by five bridges, 
and.much of it is built of the remains of the ancient dty. 
In 1824 Medlnet contained 5,000 iuhab., partly Copts and 
partly Moslems. It is the residence of the provlncid 
governor. .Some ruins at a Short distance from the B. 
point of Birket-el-Kerdn accord very nearly with the 
ancient fiacchis or Banchfs. 18 m. W.N. W. of the vil- 
lage of NazUht and 8 m. from the lake, stands a temple, 
known as Kasr.Kerftn, 94 ft. long, and 63 ft. high, with 
14 chambers, having oif^elther side a long passage while 
end wall Is divided into 3 narrow cells. {WilkiHSon*i 
peg. qf Thebest pp. 352, 803.) Jomard penetrated one of 
these avenues, and, finding It skilfully adapted for the 
conveyance of the voice, inferred that ft was designed for 
the utterance of oracles. This temple is manifestW of 
Homan origin, as is a smaller one 130 paces to the S.E. 
of It. We nasi over the less noticeable villages of Faloum, 
of which there are altogether not quite 70. ( EncycL Bri- 
tannita, art. Egffpti Bitterns vol.iii. p.35— 50., 

French edition ; Letrtmme't Nouv. Atmalet de$ Voyages^ 
vi. pp. 133-.164. ; Belt^s Besearcheit ^c. li. 145., Ac.) 

£ake Marii. — According to the statement of Herodo- 
tus, confirmed by that of other historians, this lake occu- 
pled in his time a large proportion of the valley, having a 
circumference of 460 m. (3,600 stadia), and a maxlnuim 
depth of 150 ft. The basin was filled by the waters of the 
Nile conducted to it by canals, for it had no springs. 
The statement as to the slse of the lake in antiquity is 
not inconsistent with Its present contracted dimensions : 
Clie supply of water has been gradually lessened by the 
raising of the bod of the Nile, and hy the filling up of the 
lakes and canals, so that very^ttle reaches it at present, 
even during the Inundation ; not enough to countervali, 
the copious evaporation which in this hot climate is con- 
tinually going on. Hence, last century, the lake was 50 
m. long and 10 m. broad {Pococke*s Tratfeit, I. 62.), 
whereas it is now only 30 m. long and 6 m. broad in the 
middle or widest part. Herodotus states that the Lake 
Mflerls was artificially excavated by order of the king 
whose name it bears ; but hy this he no doubt referred 
to the excavation of the canals by which the lake was 
filled, and perhaps also to some excavations made in the 
lake Itself. He says that for six months the waters 
fiowed firom the Nile to the lake, and that during the 
other six months they flowed from the lake to the river { 
but the level of the lake must Mways have been too low 
for the waters to have returned to the Nile ; while thid 
of tlie canals does so to this day. {Herod, lib. ii. % 149. ; 
Encye.'BriUt art. Egypt i W%Urin»(m'a Topog., Thebett 
p-a-H.) 

The /,a5gn*n/A. — This extraordinary structure Is said 
by Herodotus, by whom it was visited, to have surpassed 
all the works of the Greeks, including the temples of 
Ephesus and of Samos, and to have been superior even to 
the pyramids. (Lib. 11. } 148.) It was divided into 12 
courts, corresponding to the 18 nomes or provinces into 
which Egypt was then distributed, and is said to have 
contained 8,000 apartments, 1,500 above, and as many 
.below ground. Herodotus visited those above ground, 
<wnd speaks of them firom his owm observation ; but he 
was reAised admittance to the others, and informed thjd 
thew were used as sepulchres for the sacred crocodiles, 
ana the kings who had constructed the edifice. ( Ubi 
tienrd.) The difibrent chambers were connected by an 
Infinite number olkwinding passages, so artfiilly contrived 
as to give the structure Its name. The ceilings, walls, 
and plThira were of the whitest marble, all adorned with 
sculphire. In Cut, one's belief is almost staggered by the 
oceoimts of this extraordinary edifice ; and nothing less 
than the authority of the venerable father of histoiy 
coaM have made us believe In the existence of such m 
stmeture. For flurther information as to thU extraordlnaiT 
^iimwsee the notes to Larder’s Hendotmtt tom. ii. ^4— • 
loi., 9d ed. There can be little question that the ruins 
strewed about near Medlnet, and between It and El So- 
falr, are those of the Lhbmnth, though the poaltlon of 
Iw jharfin wu aaslgned to It by early European tea- 
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Faloum is chlel^ inhabltod by two branches of the 
Sammaton tribe of Arabs ftom the W. states of Barbary, 
who were able at the end of tlie last century to supply 
2,970 soldiers. ( Qiratdt ** gur let Habitt de FtAoum** Dete» 
de FEm^te, tome ill. p. 860.) Near the capital large 
quantities of roses are cultivated, which are converted 
into rose water of a highly esteemed quality. The land 
capable of cultivation in Faloum has been estimated at 
450 sq. m., of whiph scarcely the half is at present tilled. 

FEGAMP, a sea-port town of France, d5p. Sehie In- 
fSrieure, cap. cant., between two ranges of nllls, at the 
mouth of a small river of the same name, 48 m. N.W. 
Rouen; lat. 490 45' 24" N., long. 0O*93' S'' £. Pop. 
(1836) 8,850. It consists of little more than a main 
street, not well built, but upwards of 2 m. in length ftom 
the church to the port. Its church, a handsome edifice, 
is the sole remaining part of a celebrated abbey, founded 
l^ Richard I., duke or Normandy, in 988, and destroyed 
during the revolution. Fecamp has an exchange, hos- 
pital, chamber of commerce, and a gratuitous school of 
navigation. Its port, though small, is one of the best 
on the Channel ; and latterly it has been very greatly 
improved by the construction of on Inner port, with a 
fine quay, a magnificent lighthouse, &c. It has two road- 
steads : the Great Boad, lying opjposite to Cricqueboeuf, 
about 2 m. off shore, with 13 fathoms, and a good clay 
bottom, mixed with sand ; the ZitUe Boad lies off the 
W. side of the harbour, and has firom 10 to 7 fathoms. 
It manufketures cotton yarn, linen fkbrics, seamen’s 
shoes, hardware, rapeseed-oil, candles, and soda ; and 
has sugar refineries, tanneries, and bullding-docks. It 
also fits out vessels for the cod, mackerel, and herring 
fisheries, and is an entrtpld for colonial produce, salt, 
brandy, &c. The air of this town is celebrated for Its 
purity, Its men for their healthy appearance, and Its 
women for their beauty, (//hgo, art. Seine Ipferieures 
Purdy's English Channel^ gc.) 

FELEGyHAZA, a town of Hungary, between the 
J)anube and Thoiss, cap. dlstr. of Little Cumania, on 
the road between Pestn and Temeswar, 65 m. S.E. 
the former. Pop. 16,000. It has a Roman Catholic 
church, and gymnasium ; and g court of justice, In which 
the archives of the dlstr. are preserved. Some Roman 
antiquities have been discovered In its neighbourhood. 
The country round produces corn, wine, firuit, &c., and 
large cattle markets are held in the town. {Oesterr. 
Nat. Ewmc.) 

FELire-SAN, formerly JATIVA, or XATIVA, (an. 
Seetabis)^ a town of Spain, Valencia, cap. prov. of same 
name, on the declivity of a hill, near the confluence of 
the Montesa and Albayda, 44 m. S. by W. Valencia, and 
195 m. S.E. Madrid. Pop. about 12,00a It is well 
built, and well supplied with public fountolDB, and fine 
public walks. It has a cathedral, 8 par. churche^ 10 
convents, an hospital, and an asylum for widows. The 
ancient city stooa on the summit of the hill, near the 
foot of which the modem town is built. It had a strong 
fortress ; and having been a Roman station, contained 
some Roman edifices, os well as others erected by the 
Moors, all of which are now In ruins. Inglis, speak- 
ing of the latter, says, The magnificence and extent 
of the Moorish remains struck me with astonishment, 
eten after having seen the Alhambra. These crown 
the hill that rises immediately behind the city ; this hill 
is twice the height of that upon which the Alhamll'a 
stands, and the remains at, San Felipe am also greatly 
more extensive. They are not, indeed, like the Alham. 
bra, in preservation, nor do they present the terraces, 
and arches, and columns, that at once point out its 
Moorish origin ; but thOT are seen covering the summit 
of a mountain ridge, 1,D00 or 1,200 ft. high, and present- 
ing in fine relief, against the sky, an Irregular line of not 
less than 2 miles in extent of massive and imposing 
ruins.” {Spain in 1830, ii. 24a) In 1706, during the war 
of the succession, Xativa, after it had held out a long 
time against the French, was taken and burned ; it was 
rebuilt on ite present site by Philip V., who gave it his 
own name. The Moorish style, however, which pre- 
vailed in the former cite, seems to characterise the 
edifices and manners or* the present one. "Passing 
along the streets, I observed many signs of Moorish 
days, more than either in Seville or Granada x in a court 
raid which I entered, mistaking it for that of the posodo, 
1 noticed that the walls were arabesque : and looking 
in at the doors of the shops and houses, I scarcely saw 
a sinidn person seated upon a chair, or even upon a 
stool ; every one was squatted upon a mat." itngUs^ ubi 
stqfrd.) San Felipe has no manutkcturei ; all its Inha- 
Utants are said to find employment and subsistence 
firom its contiguous kuerta^ or irrigated valley. {IngUs't 
apaHst vol. it.; SwMwmet Arod. 7Vav., voL xvlil.; 
Diet. Oieg.) 

FELIPE (SAN), a town of the repub. of Venesuela, 
Colombia, dep. Veneiaela, on the Yragui, not far firom 
the Gulyh of Triito, and 136m. W. by S. Comcas.® Pno. 
7,009. ? It Is regularly laid out with wide and straight 
streets, and hu a good parish church. Cocoa, cotton. 
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Indigo, coffee, ftc., grow abundantly In itf neighbourhood, 
and are the chief articles of export. Its climate is, how- 
ever, oppressive, damp, and unhealthy. (Dic^ GA)gr.) 

FELTRE (an. FeUria)^ a town of Austrian Italy, 
dclcg. Belluno, on a hill at the foot of the Alps, and near 
the junction of the Colmedawith the ^ve, 16 m. S.W. 
Belluno. Pop. 5,600. It is partially fortified, and is 
tolerably well built; streets broad and well paved. It 
has 9 handsome market-place, a cathedral, many other 
churches, an Episcopal gymnasium, a seminary of theology 
and pnilosophy, an hospital, and an orphan asylum. It has 
silk twist, and some wax-bleaching factories ; and trades 
in silk, wine, oil, Ac., the produce of the adjacent terri- 
tory. (Rampoldis Oe»t, Not, Encyc.) 

FERMANAGH, an inland co. of IreUnd.prov. Ulster, 
having S. Cavan, E. and N. Monaghan, Tyrone, and 
Donegal, and W. Leitrim. Area, 471,346 imp. acres ; of 
which 101,052 are unimproved bog and mountain, and 
4H,707 water, principally consisting of Lough Erne. This, 
which properly consists of two lakes. Jonied by a deep 
and winding channel, is a noble sheet of water. It 
stretches the whole length of the co., which it divides 
into two nearly equal portions. Sec Eknu (Louoh). 
Surface varied, and in general better wooded than 
most Irish cos. Farms of all sizes ; but the great ma- 
jority very small. In the N. part of this co., agriculture 
is ill pretty forward state ; but elsewhere, it is very back- 
ward : a good many cattle arc bred on the high grounds. 
Mr. Inglls says that he found the occupiers of land in 
this co. in a better condition than In most other parts of 
Ireland. Oats, barley, wheat, flax, and potatoes are the 
principal crops. Average rent of land, 12s. 3d. an acre. 
Iron ore is found in different places. Manufactures un- 
important. Fermanagh contains 8 baronies, and 18 pa- 
rishes, and sends 3 moms, to the imperial iMirliaineiit, 
viz. 2 fur the co., and 1 for the bor. of Enniskillen, 
which is the principal. In 1831, Fermanagh had 2.5,781 
inhab. houses, 28,132 families, and 149,763 persons, of 
whom 73,117 were males, and 76,646 females. 

FERMO (an. Firmwn Ficenum), a city of central 
Italy, Papal States, cap. deleg. of same name ; on a hill, 
about 3 m. from the Adriatic, and 32 in. S.S.E. Ancona; 
lat.4.3oi(F N., long. 13^ 4y E. Pop. 19,060, chieily in 
the suburbs. It is surrounded by a wiUl, of little import- 
ance as a means of defence ; and has a cathedral, 10 other 
churches, 15 convents, a palace, built by Jerome Bo- 
naparte, a university founded in 850, and 2 fine col- 
lec’tions of statuary and paintings. The harlmur on the 
Adriatic, c,dled Fnrfo di Feryno, is small, and frequented 
only by a few trading vessels. The exjiorts consist 
ciiiefly of com, silk, and woollen cloth: it has an annual 
fair, lasting from August 18. to Sept. 5. Fermo is the 
seat of the delegate, of an archbishopric, and of a court of 
primary jurisdictiu>i, with appeal to a superior tribunal at 
Maeerata. It was loiinded by the Sabines, bi^furc Rome 
existed ; and colonised by the Homans towards tiie be- 
ginning of the first Punic war, and has been plun- 
dered by Aluric, Attila, and other barbarian chiefs; 
it, however, continued during a blockade of 11 years to 
hold out against Alboin, and was only obliged, through 
famine, to yield to his successor, Antharis. Since the 
Atii century it has, with few intermissions, belonged to 
the>8ee of Rome. Lactantius and Galeazzo Sforza were 
both natives of Fermo. (Rampoldi; Diet. G&ogr.,l^c.) 

FERMO Y, an inland town ol Ireland, co. Cork, prov. 
Munster, on the Blackwater, 118 m. S.W. Dublin. Pop. 
in 1831,6,976 ; the Cath. being to the Protest, in the pro- 

S ortion of about 8 to 1. The town which, till 1791, when 
Ir. Anderson commenced his improvements, was but a 
station for carriers, consists of a square, and several well- 
built streets on each side the river, which is here crossed 
by a fine bridge : Us rapid improvement is owing to its 
having been made a miiitary dtpdt during the last war 
with France. It has a par. church and a R. Cath. chapel, 
both spacious and elegant buildinn, a convent, a Me- 
thodist meeting-house, several largo schools, and a 
court-house ; a workhouse, which was formerly barracks 
for 3,000 men, cavalry, infantry, &c. Races are held an- 
nually in the neighbourhood. There arc here extensive 
flour-mills ; and a considerable trade in flour and agri- 
cultural produce, mostly sent to Youghal, whence coal 
and other produce is received in return. There are also 
2 paper-mills, and a brewery; duty was paid in 1836 on 
22,055 bushels of malt, and the town is the centre of a 
considerable retail trade. Markets on Saturdays ; fairs 
on 2lBt June, 20th August, and 7th November. General 
sessions are held in January ; petty sessions every Mon- 
day. Post-office revenue in 1830, 922/. ; in 1836, 1,186/. 
Branches of the Agricultural and National banks were 


FERNANDEZ. See Juan Fbrnani>B2S. 

FERN ANDO-DE-A PURE (SAN), a town of the re- 
pub. MMiezuela, Columbia, dcp. Orinoco, on the Apure, 
near its junction with the Portuguesa, 164 m. E. by N. 
Varinas. Pop. 6,000. ? . 

FERNANDO-PO, an island in the Bight of Biafra, 
20 ra. from the African coast, about 40 m. in length by 
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20 m. in breadth! now abandoned, but formerly occupied 
by Great Britain, it having been selected as a military 
and naval station firom its supposed salubrity and from the 
facilities afforded by its situation for the suppression of 
the illicit slave trade. ** It is about 120 m. in circ., and, 
like the adjacent part of the mainland, is exceedingly 
mountainous : Clarence Peak, the most elevated point, 
attaining the height of several thousand feet (10,700 ft.). 
The S. extremity is also intersected by several steep 
mountains, varying from 1,000 to 3,000 ft., which, with 
the Intervening valieys, are covered with dense forests of 
large and valuable timber, and watered by numerous ri- 
fuiets. The wet season commences at the latter end of 
May, and continues till the end of November : the annual 
qumitity of rain and the temperature ore much the same 
as at the other stations on the coast. The sea breeze is 
regular, but the land breeze generally deficient, being 
intercepted by the high range of mountains on the main- 
land. 

“ Clarence Town, the principal settlement (on the N. 
side of the island), lies in lat. 53' N., long. 7” 40' E., 
and is built close to the sea upon an elevated plain from 
160 to 200 ft. in height, embracing two small peninsulas, 
1'oint William and Point Adelaide, with a semicircular 
space extending about a mile in length, and forming a 
cove well adaiitcd for shipping. All the ground in the 
immediate vicinity is covered withsforcst trees and jungle, 
except to tlie extent of about 6 sq. m., which was par- 
tially cleared on the formation of the settlement. The 
soil, which is generally argillaceous, resting on a bed of 
freestone, gives proofs ot abundant fertility when culti- 
vated. The water, both of spring and brook, is of the 
best quality, and there are no marshes in tlic vicinity, the 
hilly nature of the ground not admitting of their form- 
ation.” At this settlement part of a comptmy of black 
troops, belonging to the Royal African corps, waaT sta- 


tioned with some civil officers ofgovcrnmcnt, in 1827-28 ; 
and a number of European mecflanics went out in those 
and the succcedlug years to aid in the erection of bar- 
racks and other buildings, &c. But the climate was 
soon found to be quite as pestiferous as that of the other 
settlements on tliis part or the African coast. Most Eu- 
ropeans were attacked by fever, and tlic instances of re^ 
covery were very rare. Wo are glad, therefore, to have 
to state, that in 1834 the detachment of troops was with- 
drawn, and that this- pest-house has ceased to be a mili- 
tiu-y station. (Tulloch's Report on the Sicknees^ 4rc. of 
the Trotms tn Western JUrica^ p.21.) 
i FERN E Y, a village of prance, dep. Ain, 6 m. S. S.E. 
Gex, and 5 m. N.W. Geneva. Pop. 1,(MH). ? This vil- 
I logo is indebted not merely for its celebrity, but even 
existence, to its having been for a lengthened period the 
I residence of by far the greatest litterateur of modern 
times. Voltaire purchased this estate in 1758. The 
seljpiory enjoyed an exemption from all public taxes 
; and burdens ; but It would seem that Voltaire wished 
I to establish himself in this retreat, not so much from its 
enjoying the privilege now mentioned, and Its agreeable 
situation, as trom the facility which its vicinity to Geneva 
I aft'orded of placing liiniself in a safe asylum in the event 
of any measures being taken to interfere witii his free- 
dom. Voltaire conferred the greatest advantages on 
Ferney. Instead of a paltry village, consisting t>f a few 
miserable cottages, he constructed a neat little town, in 
which he estamished a colony of industrious artizan.s, 
principally consisting of watchmakers, trotn Geneva ; he 
also rebuilt the rhurcli ; drained and planted the adjoin- 
ing grounds; defended his vassals in tiieir contests with 
the revenue officers and the church, and di<l all that a 
rich, enlightened, and really benevob'iit landlord could 
do to promote the comfort and ha]>piness ol those aroiin I 
him. 7'he chdteau, to which a neat little tlicatre w.'.s 
attached, was fitted up in a styte of elegant sininlicity ; 
and his hospitalities were on tlic most liberal scale. 
Voltaire resided herewith little interruption for moie 
than 20 years. During the whole of this period, Ferney^ 
was to the literary and refined what Mecca is to the* 
Mohammedan world ; and the most distinguished per- 
sonages of the time eagerly resorted to Ferney from all 
parts nf Europe, to nay their respects to its illustrious 
master. Voltaire quitted Ferney for tho last time on 
the 6th of February, 1778. His chAtdku is, or was not 
long since, preservea nearly In the state in which he left 
it. He expired at Paris on the 30th May, 1778. ( See 
Condorcett vie de Voltaire^ 203. ; Biographte JJniverseUe^ 
art. Voltaire^ ^c.) 

FERRARA, a famous city of Italy, N. part of the 
Papal States, cap. dcleg. of same name, formerly an inde- 
pendent duchy, in a low marshy tdain, on the left bank 
of the Volono, 5 m. S. from the Po, to which it is united 
by a canal, and 26 m. N.N.E. Bologna $ lat. 4^ 49' 56" 
N., lung, no 36' 25" E. Pop. 25,000, Including about 
1,8CM) Jews. It is the most N. city beloi^ng to the 
pope ; is well fortified and defended on its W. side by a 
strong pentagonal citadel, garrisoned, conformably to the 
treaty of Vienna, by Austrian troops. While it was un- 
der its native princes of the house of Estfi, Ferrara was 
3 H 
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the teat of one of the most polished end refined j^the 
ftiUiiin eourts, end Is said to have had from 70,000 to 
100,000 Inhab. But it has long been in a state of d^f : 
Its ** wide end grass-grown ” streets are all but dwerted, 
and numbers of Its splcn^d palaces are umnhabit^, an<! 
without either doors or windows. In the prlncip^ 
square, or Pimeza I^ttova, are bronsc statues of two of 
the dukes of Ferrara. The old ducal palace, now oc- 
cupied by the legate of the pope, ** stands moat*^ and 
flanked with towers, in the heart of the subjugated 
town, like a tyrant entrenched among slaves.” (ForsyiA, 

I ). 320. ) Theduomo^ or cathedral, was consecrated in 1 135 ; 
t is a vast but tasteless edifice. It has an Immense num- 
ber of other churches, mostly in a state of decay ; but se- 
veral of them, as well as of the palaces, have good pic- 
tures. It has, or recently hod, no fewer than 22 con- 
vents. Its university, or rather college, founded in 13^, 
and revived by Pope Leo XII., has two faculties of law 
and medicine, but it is not well attended. Tlio public 
library, founded so recently as 1740, bus 80,f)(M) volumes 
and a museum of antiquities ; but its most valuable 
treasures are the manuscripts of the immortal wnrk<t of 
Ariosto and Tasso, with other relies of the former. 
There is here, also, a botanical garden, an anatomical 
theatre, several charitable establishments, and one of the 
finest theatres in Italy. The manufactures ami ti.ule of 
the town are inconsidcmble ; and, owing to the want of 
drainage, it is uniiealthy in summer. 

The celebrity of Ferrara is almost wholly derived from 
its being intimately at least, if nqt honourably, associated 
with the history of some of the greatest names in the 
literature of Italy, or indeed of Europe. Ariosto, though 
born at R^gio, in Modena, resided for a lengthened 
period in l^rrara: here. In IfilG, appeared the first 
edition of the Orlando / and here, on the 5th of Juno, 
1533,«t)ie poet breathed his last. Tiie house in which he 
lived is still kept up. He was buried In tiio church of 
the Benedictines { and is a curious fact, that the bust 
on his tomb, being struck by lightning towards the mid- 
dle of lust century, the iron laurels tliat wreathed tlie 
brows of the poet were melted. Lord Byron has alluded 
to tills circumstance as follows : — 

*' The liRhtnIng rent from Ariostefs bust 
The imm rrown of laurcI'H mimir'ii leaves ; 

Not was the ominons element unjuat. 

For the true laurel wreath which glory wcavM 
Is of the tree no Iwlt of thunder cleaves. 

And the falite seniblanoe hut disgraced his brow ; 

Yet still, trfuiully supei^Uoii grieves, 

Know that the lightning saMlfies below 
WluUfer It Btrilcus j —yon h^ls doubly sacred now.** 

C/btldeiiani/d,iv.s.41. 

In 1801, the remains and tomb of Ariosto were con- 
veyed with groat pomp to the public library; and here, 
also, are his manuscripts, arm-chair, and inkstand. 

Tasso is unotlier of the glories, but he Is also the 
shame, of Ferrara. A cell in the lunatic hospital of Sta. 
Anna, about 9 paces by 5 or G, and 7 ft. high, liglited by 
a grated window, is shown as that in which the author of 
the Gertualemme J.iherata was immured from March, 
1579, to December, 1580, when lie was removed to a con- 
tiguous and larger apartment. In 15H4 his prison was 
again enlarged ; but it was not till 1580 that he was set 
at liberty, at the intercession of the diike of Mantua. It 
Is difficult to ascertain ttie real cause of this ignominious 
treatment of, perhaps, the greatest of the Italian poets. 
The apologists of the liouse of Rste, or ratlier of the 
duke Alphonso, by whom, though the pretended patron 
of Tasso, he was imprisoned, have stated that it was oc- 
casioned by his extravagances, and that in shutting him 

a » Alphonso really consulted the safety and honour of 
0 prisoner I (Tirah^schit vii. 1267. Modena, 1792 ) But, 
though the subiject be not quite free from difficulty, 
there can be very little doubt that the imprisonment of 
Tasso Is ascrlbame to the vindictive malignity of the 
duke, who took this method of avenging some unguarded 
^expressions of the {Kiet, provoked by the ungenerous 
treatment he had received. (See Sera$st\ Vita di Taaso^ 
p. 282 .; and the Ea^actrfram Tasso*s Letter*^ p. 283.: see 
also the learned essay on the imprisonment of Tasso in 
Sir John Hobhousee TUmtrationt of Childe 
pp. 5 — 82 .) • 

Chiarini, author of the Pastor Fido^ the cardinal Ben- 
Utob^, and several other distinguished persons, were, 
•Ifo, natives of Ferrara. 

From a small town Ferrara became a walled city, a. d. 
070 . The family of Eat6 possessed it first as chief ma- 
gistrates, and afterwards as heredltory sovereigns, from 
about lOBO to 1597 ; when, on the death of its Ust duke, 
and the extinctlcm of the male lino of the family. It was 
taken possession of by the pope. Under the French re- 
gime it was the cap. of the dep. of Basso Po. 

FERROL, a sea-port town of Spain, on the N.W. 
cofist of Gajida, prov. Betansos, cap. of a Jurisdiction 
of same name, and of one of the 3 naval depwbnents 
of (he kingdom, on tho N. arm of the Bay of Mtanaos, 
or Corunna, 11 m. M.B. the lafter, and 85 m. 8.W. Cape 
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( Ortegal ; lat. 43 ^ W 30" N., long. 8^^ W W. Pop. 

, is)884. (AMIofso, 1826.) The liarbour of Ferrol is one of 
, the very best In Europe in point of depth, capacity, and 
safety. It is approached by a strait about 2 m. In Icngtli, 

I and in its narrowest part not quite a quarter of a tn. 

I broad ; this channel, which has from 8 to 1 1 fathoms 
I water, will Anly admit one ship at a time, and Is com- 
I manded by strong forts on either side. The tides in it 
I run so strong that it is odvisablc to enter or leave the 
! liarbour an hour lieforc liigh or low water. The town 
I is protected on the land side by strong fortifications ; it 
I is well laid out, the streets mostly intersecting earh 
other at right angles : liut in some parts they are less 
regular; the ground enclosed by the fortifications being 
very uneven. It has 2 liosnltals, 3 large churches, a 
monastery, consistory, a good prison, at'ademies of na- 
vigation and matheiTiatlues for pilots, &c., .and a school 
for the naval education of seamen ; and contains the re- 
sidences of the ea^ibain and auditor-general, Intendant, 
and superior financial officer of tho department, and of 
tlie military commandant, who is also the superintendant 
of police m the jurisdiction, which comprises the adjacent 
town of La Grafia. On the £. side of the town are the 
royal arsenal and dockyard ; tlie former is the first and 
largest in Spain, and used to be furnished with all neces- 
sary stores for the construction of the navy : the docks 
r.*ink amongst the finest in Europe. The basin, in which 
the ships are laid up, is of great extent and solid work- 
manship, and every shin has its separate storehouse. 
The naval barracks occimy a large and handsome build- 
ing, and afford accommodation for 6,000 men. Six hun- 
dred galley-slaves are (or were) employed in the most 
lalxirious works of the harbour. This port lining in- 
tended solely for the royal navy, general comtnerce and 
all foreign merchant ships are excluded. 'J'here are, 
however, some manufactures of hats, paper, leather, 
naval stores, hardware, Ac. ; and corn, wine, brandy, 
vinegar, pilchards, and herrings, tlie produce of its own 
' fisheries, &c., are exported ; and salted meat, French, 
English,. Irish, Dutch, Ac. woollen, linen, and other fa- 
brics imported ; besides indianas from Catalonia, .aiid 
silks from Valencia. But the trade of the town is prin- 
ci]ially limited to tlic supply of the inhab , the navy, and 
the government officers. Trior to 1752, Ferrol was only 
a fishing iiamlot, freiiuented by coasting vessels ; but, 
owing to the advantages of its situation, it has since been 
made the chief naval stotion of Spain. (Mtfiano, Dic- 
cumario Geog. dc EttjiaKa, l^c. iv. 143, 144. ; Tt{fittoj Mod. 
Trav., Ac.) 

FEVEllSHAM. See Favkiish am. 

FEZ (properly Fas), a city of Morocco, and, ni'xt to 
Morocco ana Mequiuez, the principal in that empire, cap. 
of the prov., as it formerly was of the indraendent king- 
dom of the same name, and residence of a kaid or go- 
vernor. It is singularly and beautifully situated in a 
ftinnel-shaped valley open only to the N. and N.E., tho 
sloping sides of which arc covered with fields, garden^. 
orange-groves, and orchards, 95 m. from tlie Atlantic, 
225 m. N.E. Morocco, and 80 m. S.E. Tangier; lat. 
34®6'3"N., long. 5° T 19" W. Its pop. has been very 
variously estimated ; but, according to Count Grabc'rg dc 
llemso, the resident pop. may be estimated at about 
88,000, of whom 65,(KX) arc Moors and Arabs, 10,000 
Berbers and cognate tribes, 9,000 Jews, and 4,000 Negroes. 
It consists of two separate towns. Old and New Fez; the 
latter standing on a height and overlooking the former. 
They are surrounded by dccuy^ walls, whlcii include a 
large space ; and at both its E. and W. extremities arc 
castles, in one of which the governor at present resides. 
The IVad-el’-Jubor (Ulver of Pearls), an affiuent of the 
Seboo, winds through the valley, irrigating a large 
portig||; of its suriiice an^ turning a great number of 
mills, and after entering Fez, divides into two arms, 
whicli furnish water in abundance to the houses and 
mosques. The Old City is built on sloping ground ; its 
streets are narrow and dark, unpaved, and iu wet weather 
excessively dirty. The houses are lofty, flat-roofed, and 
built around court-yards ; their different stories are siii- 
rounded with galleries supported on colonnades. Their 
cracked, leaning, and baling walls are propped up by 
others which stretch at mfibrent intervals across tlie 
streets. These cross-walls are perforated by arched 
passages, not over wide; end these being closed at night, 
the city becomes divided into dlflferent q^uarters, all com- 
munication between which is cffoctnally cut off. I'he 
New City, called also Mcdinai-al^beida, or ** the White 
Cite,” founded in the 13th century, is somewhat better 
lido out and built than the old, and is surrounded by fine 
gardens: it contains several palaces, among which is 
that of the emperor, some public baths, and several 
tolerable modern houses. The imperial palace covers 
a considerable extent of ground; ft has a great num- 
ber of court-yards, some of which are only half finished, 
while pthen are half dilapidated. Its interior does 
not exhibit much splendour. All Bey, early in the 
present century, reports that the cabinet In which 
the sultan used to receive visiters was but a poorly 
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Airntshed room 16 ft. square, while the office of the 
minister was a miserable, low, damp apartment at the 
bottom of a small staircase, about 6 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, 
and without any other ftirniture than an old carpet ! 
The Jews are t'onfined to the New City, where they have 
a synagogue, and are obliged to keep within their own 
quarter at night. According to Leo Afr^canus, Fea is 
said in the ICth century to have contained as many as 700 
mosques ; but this would appear to be a gross exagge- 
ration : at present the city contains only about 100. All 
are built on a uniform model : they consist of a court- 
yard surrounded with arcades, and on the S. side a co- 
vered square, in the middle of the wall bounding which 
tiiere is a niche, where the imam places himself to direct 
the prayers, and on the left hand side of the latter a 
pulpit. The chief mosque, called El Carubin, was erected 
soon after the foundation of the city. It has a greater 
number of arches than the large mosque of Tangier, 
many gates, and upwards of 300 pillars, and In its court 
there are 2 haiulsoihe fountains. This mosque can boast 
of the singularity of having a covered place for women 
who may choose to jiarticipatc in the public prayers — a 
circumstance unique in Mohammedan places of worship. 
It has been said to be one of the most remarkable cdiiices 
of its kind in Africa ; but Ali Bey says, that it is upon the 
whole a heavy and mean structure, and far inferior to the 
great mosque of Cordova. Its minaret contains some 
clocks, globes, and astrfmomical instruments, brought 
from Europe nearly a century and a half .igo, — and a 
library ; but, from having been abandoned to dust and 
damp, most of the instruments and books have become 
useless. The most frequented mosque is that of Muley 
Edris, the founder of Fez : it contains the sepulchre of 
that prince, and the sancti^ with which it is thereby In- 
vested is so great, that it affords perfect security to a cri- 
minal guilty of even high treason. Its minaret is the 
finest and highest in the city ; it contains many European 
articles of mechanism. Public baths are numerous in 
Fez, and some of them are very good. There are also 
some tolerably convenient inns, though their outward 
appearance is not preiiossessing. The number of shops, 
viewed externiilly, would almost warrant tho belief that 
Fez contained 4 times its actual pop. ; but most of them 
are mere “ stalls with just room enough for a sedentary 
Moor, who never moves ; and for the packets that arc 
heaped round him, to which he points as passengers 
arrive.” (C/ieyiccr, i. 77.) Each street is devoted to a 
separate trade ; .'ind it is seldom that more than one spe- 
cies of goods is ordd in a single shop. The markets arc 
plentifully sgpplicft ; and provisions are both good and 
cheap. The climate is oppressivelv hot in summer ; in 
the winter the thermometer often lalls to 40^ Fahr., and 
the average height of tho barometer is 27 in. The atmo- 
sphef*e is almost always damp and misty ; and the situ- 
ation is considered unhealthy (Cbenier) i the New City 
is, however, much less so than the Old. 

During the struggle with the Moors in Spain, and es- 
pecially on their expulsion from that kingdom, many 
Mohammedans sought an asylum at Fez, taking with 
them new manners, arts, and knowledge. They intro- 
duced the Spanish method of dressing and dyeing goat 
and 8hei>p sains red and yellow (forming the leather 
then callra Cordovan, but now Morocco), as well as the 
manufacture of milled woollen fabrics. The forego- 
ing articles are still mmiufactured at Fez, and, in ad- 
dition, gauzes, silks, sashes, gold and silver stuffli, jew- 
ellery, slippers, girdles, saddlery, woollen AatXrs, fine 
carpets, coarse linen fabrics, arms, copper goods, and 
earthenware. The trade with the adjacent country is 
brisk ; and twice a year caravans go from this city across 
the desert to Timbuctoo. 

Fez has been always considered one of the principal 
seats of Mohammedan learning. There are scildols at- 
tached to many of the mosques : of these, seven are con- 
sidered superior to the rest ; and in these a mixed jargon 
of religion, morality, legislation, physics, metaphy^s, 
geometry, astrology, alchemy, and medicine is taught, 
principally out of the Koran, and the works of Euclid, 
Ptolemy, and Aristotle. There arc several hospitals, the 
largest of which is appropriated to lunatics. The mili- 
tary government of the city is in the hands of the kaidi 
the dvll and Judicial authority is exercised by a eadi s 
and a minister, entitled al motouen, fixes the price of 
provisions, and decides all points that arise on this 
branch of the public service. 

Old Fez was founded in 793 by Edris II., a descendant 
of Mohammed, and continued the cap. of an indep. 
kingdom till 1548, when i| was, togdner with its ter- 
ritory, conquered, and annexed to Morocco. After a 
period of decline, it again rose to prosperity on Che ruins 
of the Moorish kingdom of Cordova ; and its pop. be- 
came afterwards still farther augmented, by reason of 
the jfficts of PhiUp II. against the Mohammedans. It 
has Wen always held so sacred hy the Arabs and others, 
that when the pilgrimages to Mecca were Interrupted in 
the 10th century, the western Moslems journeyed to Fez, 
as the eastern md to Jerusalem i and oven now none but ^ 


the fUthftil can enter Fez without express leave from 
the emperor. {Oraberg gfHenuo ; Spccchio deU* Imp. 
di Maroccot pp. 47-49. ; CAenfrr, Morocco, vol.i.; Mod. 
IV-av., vol. xxi., ^c.) 

FEZZAN (an. Phasania Regio. and the country of 
the Oaramantes)t a country of Central Africa, imme- 
^ately S. of Tripoli, to which pachallc it is tributary. 
It is supposed to reach from about 23| to 31 deg. N. lat., 
and from about the 12th to the 16th deg. E. long. But 
its boundaries are ill defined, and its area and pop. are 
alike uncertain. The latter, however, has been esti- 
mated by Horneman at no more than from 70,0(X) to 
76,000. Fezzan is, as far as we know, the laraest oasis, 
or cultivable tract, in the Great African Desert, by 
which it is surrounded on all sides ; having W. the 
country of tho Tuarlcks, and S. and £. that of the 
Tibbous. A portion of it consists of an extensive valley 
bounded by an irregular circle of mounUiins on all sides 
except the W., where It opens Into the desert ; but a great 
part of the mountainous region to the F.., as well as of 
the desert to the W. and S., are nominally included in 
its territor}'. The Gib-el-Assond, or Black Hatatsch, 
mountains (an. Mans Aler), the White Harsitsch, and 
other ranges. Intersect the country generally in the 
direction of N.W. to S.E. Nf»ne of those ranges, how- 
ever, is of any remarkable height ; the first named, in 
the N. of Fezzan, is no more than about 1,200 or 1,600 
ft. in elevation, and the hillP elsewhere for the most 
Ptirt appear to be only from 400 to GOO ft. high. Their 
tops arc in general tiibiilar ; a few only have conical 
peaks. Basalt is ono of their principal constituents, 
and especially in the Black Mountains « where, however, 
the lower stratum of all the hills is invariably limestone, 
mixed with a reddish clay. Calrareous formations, 
containing many shells, are generally predominant ; the 
otlier chief geological rocks are porphyritic clay slate, 
aluminous schist, and sandstone, frequently intennixed 
with beds of clay. A large nortion of the surfiice is 
covered with sand, beneath wnich, in some places, vol- 
canic substances have been found. Salt ana nitre fre- 
quently cfllfirescc on the soil, and impregnate many of 
the small lakes. There is no river or rivulet through- 
out the country ; fresh water is procured by digging to 
variable depths, but at most to about 8 or 10 feet undfir 
ground, when a plentiful supply is obtained. Rain is 
very rare, and descends only in small quantities. The 
heat in summer is oppressive in the hipest degree, not 
only to foreigners but to the natives, rising sometimes 
to 133*3 Fahr. ; the cold in winter is also sharper than 
might be expected froi% the latitude, the thermometer 
descending occasionally to below 6(P, and accompanied 
with piercing blasts from the N.; added to which, 
furious tempests frequently occur, overwhelming cara- 
vans of travellers with the sands of the desert. The 
climate of Mourzouk and various other places is de- 
cidedly unhealthy. Only a small portion of the sur- 
face is under culture, and that only in tlie valleys, 
where sufiiciently watered. Wheat Is raised ; but 
maize and barley arc the gridns on which the inha. 
bitants chiefiy depend for subsistence, and these are 
not grown in sufficient quantities for their supply. 
Pot herbs and garden vegetables are plentiful, parti- 
cularly carrots, cucumbers, onions, and garlic; these, 
however, as well as most of the corn, are raised only in 

B rdens near the towns, which are watered with great 
x>ur from brackish wells. Dates are the staple pro- 
duct, and the tax on the date trees is an important 
source of the public revenue. Figs, pomegranates, ju- 
jubes, &c., arc also grown. The rearing of domestic 
animals is little attended to : goats arc tho most numer- 
ous ; and in the S. ther<$ are flocks of hairy broad.tailod 
sheep, of a light brown colour. Horned cattle are to be 
found in the most fertile districts, and there only in 
small numbers : beef is rarely eaten, except by tho rich. 
Horses are few, the most laborious kinds of work being 
chiefly performed by asses. Camels are used for travelling 
and the conveyance of goods ; but these animals are deoL 
and only kept by large merchants, or other wealthy inof- 
viduals. Dates form the principal food of all domestic 
animals. They also compose the chief nourishment of the 
p<m., the luxuries of life, even in the cap., being very li- 
mited ; and, in fact, the necessaries of life, generally 
speaking, are so scanty, tliat, to desighate a rich man, the 
common expression is, ** he eats bread and meat every 
day.” This state of things is, of course, mainly owing 
to the apathy of the Inhab., many of whom do npt, for 
months together, taste com : when obtained, they make 
It into a paste called asceda. Bread is badly made, and 
baked in ovens of clay, planted in holes in the earth, and 
heated by burning embers. Fowls, geese, ducks, Itc., are 
scarce, in consequence of the sovereign having appro- 

E riated all ho could lay his hands on for his own use. 

utter is brought in goats’ skins from Tripoli, and it 
very dear. Tobacco, mixed with trona, is very generally 
chewed by the women, at well as by the men : smoking 
is rather confined to the opulent, mild tobacco and pipes 
being dear ; but all the men, though professedly Mobanu 
3 H 2 
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II. drink largely of Intoxicating llquon. obtain^ . 

from datea. The principal wild anlmali met wlA In tba 
comitry are the lion, panther, hyena, Jackal, tigw cat, 
immense herds of buflhloef, Ac. ; and among TtU- 
tures, fiilcoDi and other rapacious species, ostriches, and 
bustards. From the prodticto of the wlmal klng^m, I 
which supply its commerce, are derived a great part of 
what wealth Fessan possesses. There are a few romu- 
Inures of agricultural Implements, coarse woollen 
fkbrlcs. carpets, and Morocco leather ; but Horneman 
could not find throughout Motirsouk a single vtlflcer 
skilftil in any trade or work. The smith fauiions with- 
out distinction every metal into every form : the same 
man who forges shoes for the sultan’s horses, makes 
rings for his princeRscs.” Capt. Lyon, however, re- 
marks that some work in gold and silver is executed with 
much skill, considering the badness of their tools ; and 
every man is capable of acting as a carpenter or mason. 
The wood being that of the date tree, and the houses 
being built of mud, little taste or skill are displayed. 
Much deference Is paid to the artists in leather or 
metals, who are called, par excellence^ sta^ or master, 
as, iron-master, leather-master, Ac. The shuttle is 
unknown, and woollen cloths are made by the wo- 
men with the hand only. The chief occupation of 
the people is commerce and the conveyance of goods. 
Fezsan derives its chief importance from its situation, 
which renders it a grandWefibt for the commerce carried 
on between N. and (Central Africa. The communication 
of Egypt as well as Barbary with the vast countries to the 
E. and S. of the Niger, centres almost entirely in Mour- 
zouk. Thither an annual caravan sets out (or did in the 
time of Horneman) from Cairo, reaching its destination 
in about 40 days. From Tripoli to Mourzouk the journey 
usually occupies about 2.5 or 27 days. Of the caravans to 
the S., the principal are those to Bornou, with wiiich 
country Fozzan maintains a regular and extensive com- 
munication, and the cap. of which travellers reach in 
about HO days. Other Lhravans go to Casslna, which 
journey occupies 60 days ; and a few proceed still further 
S., crossing the mountains to Ashantce. “ The arrival 
of the great caravans forms a sort of jubilee in the cities 
of Fezzan; and on reaching Mourzouk, they find the 
sovereign seated on a chair of state, outside the city, to 
receive them.” Male and female slaves from Bornou 
and the adjacent S. countries, gold dust from the banks 
of the Niger, copper, senna from Agadez, civet, tiger- 
skins, dyed leather, and some kinds of cotton manufac- 
tures, are the chief imports from the interior of Africa ; 
which, together with ivory, os^ich feathers, Ac., are for- 
warded to Barbary and Elgypt xo be exchanged for pro- 
visions, and the manufactures of Europe and the East. 
Many of the latter are re-exported to the S., including 
fire-arms, gunpowder, sabres, knives, glans, paper, beads, 
imitations of coral,^ toys, and European manufactures of 
a great variety of kinds, tobacco, snulT, Ac. The articles 
of clothing imported from the N. ore principally muslins 
(partly fkrom India), striiied, blue, and white calicoes, 
woollen cloth, and worsted caps. Salt and dates are, 
however, the principal articles exported to the S. ; tlie 
quantity of the former lieing estimated at 300 or 400 camel 
loads. 

TJke People are very mixed ; in the N. many are Arabs, 
in the S. tney are chiefly Negroes. The Fuzzoneers, who 
compose the mass of the pop., appear intermediate be- 
tween the two, though more inclining to the latter type. 
Their colour is black ; they arc, according to most au- 
thorities, tolerably well formed; but neither sex has 
handsome features. They have a very peculiar cast of 
countenance, which distinguishes them from other 
blacks ; their cheek-bones arc higher and more pro- 
minent. ikees flatter, noses less dfepressed, and more 
peaked at the tip than in the negro ; eyes generally 
small ; lips protuberant, and somewhat thick ; teeth 
good; hair inclined to be woolly, but not completely 
frizzled. They are said to be cheerfiil, and fond of 
dancing and music, and not prone to sudden anger, nor 
^revengefiil ; but are at the same time selfish, devoid of 
'faospiwity, insincere, and wholly destitute of either phy- 
sical or mental energy or enterprise. The Arabs, in 
person and disposition, arc much the same as elsewhere ; 
and are greatly superior to the Fezzaneers in activity 
and cleanliness ' in Mourzouk there are some white 
families, descended from the Mamelukes, whose designa- 
tion thqr ore very proud of preserving. The court, and 
upper daises of Fezzan dress mostly in the costume of 
Tripoli ; the lower orders wear a large shirt of white or 
blue cotton, with long loose sleeves, trousers of the 
same, and sandals of camel’s hide ; and on Fridays they 
perhaps add a turban, and appear in yellow slippers. 
The women plait their hair, often mixing it with blade 
wool ; they use great quantities of oil and perfumes ; and 
those who can dlbrd it, load themselves proftisely with 
armlets, anklets, and other ponderous ornaments of 
gold, silver,, copper. Iron, ivory, glass, horn, Ac., to- 
gether with cornelians, agates, beads, coral, Ac. Both 
sexes have a vingular custom of stuffing their nostrils 
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with a twisted leaf of onions or clover. The habits of 
all classes are said to be debauched and profligate in the 
extreme. 

Tie QowmmeiiU is in the hands of a chief who ex. 
erclses unlimited power within his own territoiy, where 
he has the title of eultan, though in addressing his supe- 
rior, the paclqgi of Tripoli, he assumes only that of sheik. 
His revenues are derived from taxes on slaves, mer- 
chandize, date plantations, gardens, and other cltivated 
lands ; from fines and requisitions, duties on foreign 
trade, and the crown domains, salt pools, natron lakes, 
Ac. For every slave, groat or small, ho receives, on their 
entering his dominions, 2 Spanish dollars ; and in some 
years the number of slaves amount to 4,000. On the 
sale of every slave, l-4th of the purchase money goes to 
the sultan, in addition to which he ret'ei ves a dollar and a 
half per head, which, at the rate of 4,000, gives alone 
6,(X)D dollars annually. The tax on a camel’s load of oil 
or butter entering the country, is 7 dollars ; on a load of 
beads, c<tpi)er, or hardware, 4 dollars; and on one of 
clothing, 3 dollars. All Arabs who buy dates, pay 1 dollar 
duty on each loail ; and above 3,0(KI loads are annually 
sold to them. Date-trees (with a few exceptions) are 
t.ixed at 1 dollar for every 200, and those in tlie vi- 
cinity of the cap. alone yield the sultan an annual pro- 
fit of 10,000 dollars. The trees, which are his private 
property, produce about 6,000 camel-loads of dates, each 
ioau about 400 lbs. weight, and which may be estimated 
to fetch 18,000 dollars. He is entitled to l-.5th of all 
sheep or goats ; every garden pays 1 -lOth of the corn it 
produces. Each town pays a certain sum which, al- 
j together, may be averaged at 4,000 dollars. He sends out 
I private parties for slaves ; and has alone the privilege to 
sell horses, which he buys at a cheap rate from the 
Arabs, and realises a large profit from, by obtaining 
slaves for them in exchange. If a man die childless, 
the Bulbin Inherits a great part of his property. There 
are various other ways in which he extorts money. The 
cadi, and other state officers, the ministers of fcligion, 
Ac., are supported by lands si't apart ior the purpose. All 
the servants of the sultan are maintained by the public ; 
and he has no money to pay, exc(‘pt to the pasha of 
Tripoli. I'lie tribute was to the amount of about 
15,000 dollars a year, till a quarrel between the two so- 
vereigns broke out some years ago ; since which, it has 
been much less. It is paid in gold, senna, slaves, Ac., 
and an embassy is annually sent for it by the pacha. The 
armed force of Fezzan m.*!}' usually amount to 5,000 men ; 
but in time of war, all who are able to bear arms arc 
culled out, and in this way a tumultuary force of from 
15,000 to 20,0<X) men has sometimes liecn raised. 

The etiies and towns of Fezzan arc said to exceed 100; 
but the largest has not more, perhaps, than 3,000 inh.ib. 
The principal are Mourzouk the cap., Sockna, Sddia, 
Hoon, Wauan, Ac. Mourzouk stands in lat. 2.5'^ .54' 
N., long. 1.50 52' E. It is surroundett with well-built 
mud wails, at least 20 ft. higli, with round buttresses, 
loopholes for musketry, and g.ites wide cnougli to admit 
a l^en camel. Pop. about 2,ri(K). I'hc street of entrance 
is about 300 yards long, by 100 broad, and leads to the 
sultan’s castle, an immense, but irregular edifice, built 
of mud, in the middle of the city. In Mourzouk tlierc are 
said to be 16 mosques; but most of them .are small. 
Sockna is situ.ated in a plain, on the road between the 
cap. and Tripoli. It is Wcilled, and may contain 3,(H)0 
inhab. Germa has been considered, l)ut witliout suffi- 
cient evidence, to be the an. Garama. No antiquities 
have been discovered in it ; though, in various parts of 
the country, remains belonging to the Roman sind sub- 
sequent periods afe frequently met with. 

The country of the Garamantes was conquered by the 
Romans under Cornelius Balbus, soon after the Christian 
era. la ttie 7th century it fell under the dominion of the 
Arabs ; but in 1300 a portion of it was tributary to the 
Soudan state of Kanem. Soon afterwards a family of 
the Shcrifs (descendants of Moh.'unmed) took possession 
of it, and held it till 1811, when the bOT Mukni usurped 
the throne. {Detiham A Clappertun, Trav. in Africa y 
Oudnept Lyon, Ritchie, Horneman, 

FIESOLE (an. FeesnUe), in antiquity a considerable 
city of Etruria ; now a small though celebrated village of 
Central Italy, grand duchy of Tuscaiw, prov. Florence, 
on a precipitously steep hill commantun^ a fine view of 
the Val dr Amo, 4 m. N.E. Florence. The face of the 
hill is cut into a gradation of narrow terraces, enclosed 
in a trellis of vines, and faced with loose stone walls. It 
has a cathedra^, a seminary, and numerous country 
bouses belongiiw to the citizens of the Tuscan capital. 
R Is first noticed Iqr Polybius in his account of the early 
wars between the Gauls and the Romans. It was the 
head-quarters of GatUiiie, who retired thither after the 
discovery of his conspiracy. Near it. in 405, was fought 
the last groat battle gained by the Romans In I^y, In 
which Sulicho defeated Kadagaisus and the Hum. In 
1010, the Florentines dismantled and ruined Fiesole, and 
enlarged their own city with some of Its materials ; but 
the ruins of a few of its ancient buildings are still visible, 
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IKurtlcularly those of its Etruscan walls, and of a rast tween Perpignan and Barcelona, 71 m. N.N.E. the latter: 
amphitheatre supposed to he of Roman orl^n. ( Jtom- Itf . 48° 16' I" N. ; long. 2° 67' 39" R. Pop. 7,422. ( MHIano, 
poldi, fi. 44. ; Cramer't An. lUUUt !• 177.) 1826.) It is “ an ugly straggling town," situated In the 

P'lFE, a marlt. co. of Scotland, consisting of the middle of a plain on which an abundance of olive trees 
peninsula lying between the Frith of Forth on the S., are grown. Like almost all Spanish towns, it has its 
the German Ocean on the E., and the Frith of Tay square {plaza) s the streets are tolerably wide, but the 
on the N.; having on the W. the cps. of Perth, houses ill-built. It has a parish church, three convents, 
Kinross, and Clackmannan. Area, 300,900 acres, of an hospital, barracks, with a small garrison, custom-house, 
which more than two thirds are cultivated. This is one post-house, &c. There are two inns ; but Mr. Inglls 
of the best situated and most beautiful of the Scotch says of the one which he visited in 1830:—“ It is singular 
counties, exhibiting every variety of surfhce and soil, that in a town so near the fl-ontier, 4t should still be, in 
from the mountain to the level plain, and from moss and all respects, the Spanish poMada—\t is just as little 
gravel to the finest loams. The Lomond hills, on its W. French as the posada of Murcia or Andalusia : the fire 
border, attain to an elevation of about 1720 ft. above the still blazes in the middle of the floor ; coffee and tea are 
level of the seta. The E. and S.E. parts of the county unattainable ; and meat is to l)e found, not in the Inn, but 
are comparatively level and fertile; and the district, in the market." (ii. pp. 306, 306.) About throe fiirlongs 
called the " How of Fife," traversed by the Eden, is W.N.W. of the town is the citadel, or castle of San 
particularly well cultivated and producti\o. There is a Fernando, constructed at an immense cost, about the 
good deal of moor land in the W. parts of the county along middle of the last century, and reckoned one of the finest 
the E. and S. borders of Kinross-shire, and between the fortresses in Europe ; it stands on a little eminence, corn- 
latter and Dunfermline ; but it is gradually being brought manding the whole plain ; all the approaches to it ore 
under tillage. (Himatc dry and good, having been ma- undermined, and every building witliin it is bomb-proof, 
tcrially improved by drainage and extended cultivation. Its form is an irregular pentagon ; the walls are of free- 


and stock husbandry arc well understood and successfully 
practised. All the new improvements in drainage and 
III agnciiUiire have been introdnecd into tlic county, 
wiiich has, in consequence, been wonderfully improved. 
** lly the new system of agriculture, and especially by the 
liberal employment of draining, the land has been brought 
into liie higiicst state of cultivation ; and grounds, w hich 
4b >ear8 ago would have been thought good for nothing, 
are new seen waving with the richest harvests. The 
houses of the peasantry are now equal to what those of 
the farmers were then ; and the mansions of tiie latter 
surpass, both in appearance and comfort, such as the 
smaller proprietors formerly possessed, 'llie condition 
of the people is much improved. Ten has become a 
new article of consumption. 'I'tieir superior clothing 
forms another striking proof of the iiniirovement of the 
peasantry.” {Ni’»w Statist. Acc. qf Scotland, § Fife, 
J)p.2!i4. 314.) The Fife breed of Ctittle is well known, .'iiid 
IS one of the most valuable of the Scotch breeds. Pro- 
perty is more subdividod in this than in most Scotch 
counties Farms vary in size from .'iO to .'idO acres ; leases 
for 19 years, and corn rents, general : average rent of 
land, in I Hid, 22s. an acre. No county affords finer 
situations for building, or is better wooded, or has a 
greater number of gentlemen's seats. Coal and lime arc 
both .*ibundaiit, and are largely exported. The linen ma. 
nufaeture is earned on very extensively at Dunfermline, 
Kirkcaldy, Dysart, and other towns. A considerable 
riumber of people in the smaller towns round the coast 
d< '-ive a subsisf'iu e from fishing. Principal rivers, Eden 
and Leven Piiiicipal towns, Dunfcrniline, Kirkcaldy, 
St. Andrew’s (a city), Ac. Fife contains 13 royal burghs, 
(tl p.ir) ihes, and a university, St. Andrew’s. It may be 
said to return 4 mems. to the H. of C., viz., 1 for the 
county, 1 for the E. district of boroughs, or those of 
('upar, St. Andrews, &c. ; 1 for the Dysart district, in- 
cluding tlio.se of Dysait, Kirkcaldy, Ac ; and 1 for the 
W. ilKstrict of boroughs, including luverkeithing, Dun- 
fermline, ^uiKMisferry, Cuiross, and Stirling, of which 
the last two do not belong to the county. Registered 
electors for the county, in IH3A-39, 2,967. In 1831, Fife 
had 2U,7I2 Inhab. houses, 28,864 families, and 128,839 
iiiliab , of whom 60,781 W(‘re males, and 68,058 females 

FIGF.AtJ, a town of France, di^p. Lot, cap. arrond., 
on a declivity bi'side the ('elc, 31 m. N.E. Cahors. Pop. 
( 1836 ) 4,6.50. It is surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
wooded and vinc*clad hills, interspersed with numerous 
Inxliitations and abrupt rocky heights ; but the town is 
generally ill-built, and its streets narrow, crooked, and 
dirty. It was formerly encompassed by ramparts and 
ditches, but these w'ere demolished in 1622, and only 
some traces of them exist. It is said to owe its origin 
to a Ueiietlictinc monastery, established here in 755 by 
Pepin le Uref. The church of this ancient abbey » 
remarkable for the singularity of its an'kltc-cture ; It has 
a dome surmounted by a spire, together upwards of 
2.56 ft. in height. At the S. and W. extremities of the 
town are two obelisks, called aiguilles, Zt. to the origin 
of which several fabulous stories are afloat. I'hese are 
octagonal, and upwards of 50 ft. in height ; and appear 
to have been intended to su]}port lanterns. Figeac con- 
tains numerous ancient buildings, among which is the 
castle of Baleine, an edifice of great extent and solidity, 
and originally a place of some strength ; it is now used 
as a hall of justice. It has a court of primary jurisdic- 
tion, a communal college, and a school of design and 
has manufactures of linen and cotton fabrics, dyeing- 
houses, tanneries, Ac., and some trade in wines and cattle. 
It suflered greatly in the religious wars of the 16th cen- 
tuiy. It was the birth-place of ChampollioD, the Egyii- 
tian traveller. {Hug^o, art. Lot, ^c. ) 

FIGG ERAS, a town of Spain, near the N.E. extremity 
of the kingdom, Catalonia, prov. Gerona, on the road be- 


parts, magazines, stables, cellars, barratdis, and hospital, 
are defended by a casemate ; and the firm, bare rock on 
which it is built has been turned to so great advantage, 
that trenches can scarcely b# opened on any side, the 

f (round btdng every where stony. It will serve' as an 
ntrenched camp fur from 16,000 to 17,(MK) men. It has, 
how'ever, been several times captured : the F'rcnch took 
it in 1808 ; the Spaniards recovered it in 181 1 ; but it was 
retaken in the same year by the F'rcnch, who kept pos- 
session of it till 1814. They took it again in 1823. 

This iortrcBB has a military governor, whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over the town. F'lgucras is the seat of a 
subdelegation of police : it has some trade with •France, 

} manufactures of leather, paper, &e., mills of various 
kinds, and a large market (4ery Thursday. Iron and 
black marble are obtained in its vicinity. {MHIanoj In- 
glts'sSpam, ii. ; Mod. Trav. xviii. .54.) 

FII.IPPO D’ARGIRO (SAN) (an. Agyrium). a town 
of Sicily, not far from the ci'iitro of the island, Val di 
Catania, cap. cant., on a hill near the Trachino, 34m.AY. 
by N. Catania. Pop., in 1831 (t'r/c. cant. )„7, 166. It has 
several churches and convents. Tlic best saffron in Sicily 
is grown in its environs. Agyrium was of great anti- 
quity, and is ctdebrated as being the birthplace of Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 

FINAl.E, a town of-N. Italy, duchy of Modena, rap. 
distr., on an Island in tne Panaro, 10 m. from its conflu- 
ence with the Po, 21 m. N.F2. Modena, and 16 m. W. 
Ferrara. Pop. 7,600. It derives its name from its being 
the last town to the £. in- the Modenese dum. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and has some wide streets, fine 
bridges, and a college. It has manufactures of silk and 
woollen fabrics, and home trade in corn, wine, and hemp. 
In 1822 it bufl'ered much damage from an inundation of 
the Panaro. {Itamjwldi, ^c.) 

FINDHORN, a village and sea-port of Scotland, jco. 
Moray, on the river ot that name, at its mouth, and in 
the par. of Kinloss, 3 m. N. by E. Forres, and 10 m. Vi, 
bv N. Elgin. The Findliorn, which falls into the Moray 
Frith, and which, near its mouth, flows into a loch or 
arm of the sea, upwards of 1 m. in length by | m. in 
breadth, is renderea famous by its inundation in tne dis- 
astrous floods of August, 1829. {Str Tho. 1). Lauder's 
I Morayshire Floods . ) l*op. 670 ; but, during the herring 
fishing season, there is an increase of about 700. Tho 
number of boats, decked and undecked, employed in the 
herring fishery in 1839, was 1<>3, manned by 739 persons. 
There wore 99 coopers and 329 individuals employed in 
gutting, cleaning, packing, Ac. the fish, as also 16 la- 
bourers. Number of flsh-curers, 18. Some salmon are 
also caught here. A considornblc quantity of grain is 
shipiied from Findhorn. About 9 m. S. from the village 
stood the Abbey ol Kinloss, belonging to the Cistertum 
order of monks. {Keith's Cat. qt Scot. Bishops, E<mi. 
1824, p.4l8.) 

FINDON, or F'INNAN, a fishing village of Scotland, 
CO. Kincardine, on the sea-coast, in the par. of Banchory 
Devenick, 6 m. 8 Aberdeen. Pop. 460. It is a poor 
place, but has long been celebratcdcor Its preparation of 
smoked haddocks, known by the name of " Finnan had- 
docks." This village was at one time unrivalled for the 
whole process, — for gutting, cleaning, splitting, and 
smoking the fish ; but it is Emitted that the several 
white-fishing stations on the coasts of Kincardine and 
Aberdeen, are now about equal to it in this respert, 
Dunbar and various towns on the Frith of F'orth nave 
tried to rival F'innan, but In vain. The most delicate 
part of the process is the smoking, which should bo done 
by the green branehes of fir, particularly spruce, thus 
communicating to the fish its peculiar odour and bright 
yellow colour. A somewhat similar result may be 
effected by the use of pyroligneous add, but nothing but 
the fir has ever been used fur the purpose at Flnoan and 
3 Ii 3 
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th 0 netshbourlng ooait. The genuine Finnan haddcxdi netali, pi*ocured in the dep. There are alio nmneroui 
■hould never be kept above two or at farthest three dayi grMlte, porphyry, slate, wrpentlne, and marble quarries, 
aaerlthas been cured, should be roasted by a very quick and beds of (^.potten' earth, &c. The mimufacturm 
fire, and served up Immediately, 'i'he inhabitants of are principally those of linen and woollen fabrics, 8all> 
Finnan, like those of many other fishing towns on the B. cloth, paper, earthenware, cordage, leather, wax-candles, 
coast of Scotland, are supposed to have hml a foreign, soap, chemical products, &c. ; and in 1834, among H7 
most likely a Danish, origin; their physical aspect, factories of variops kinds, there was onp of high-pressure 
dress, manners, language, being peculiar, and remaining steam-engines. Morlalx has a brisk trade in litharge, 
unchanged from generation to generation. ( The Book qf butter, &c. The exports generally exceed the imports 
BoH'Aecordt Aberdeen, 1839, pp. 17. 18. 370. ; Meg Dods* in value ; the latter are chiefly the produce of the more 
Cookery t P* 17* t BfnwcWt Life ef Johwon^ by Croker, li. S. deps., as wines, brandy, oil, &c. Flnlsterre is divided 
343 .) into 6 arronds., and sends C mems. to the cham. of dep. 

FINISTBRE, or FINISTERRB, the extreme W. Number of electrirs, 1,626. Chief towns, Quimper, the 
dep. of France, formerly a part of the prov. Brittany, cap., Brest, and Morlaix. Total public revenue (1831), 
between hit. 47° 4V and i(i° 4y N., and long. 3^ 26' and 11,671,403 fr. {Hugo^ art Ffnieterrej Encyc. des Gens 
4oaO'W.. surrounded on three sides by the ocean and du Monde g Pari. Rep. on Agric., 1836 j and Official 
British Channel, and having E. the dips. Cotes-du-Nord Tables.) 

and Morbihan. Len^h, N. to S.,63 m. ; breadth about FINLAND, called by the inhab. Snomen^aa^ or 
r}.^m. : area, 666,705 hectares. Pop. (1886) 646, OO.*!. The Land of Marshes, a country of N. Europe, forming 
coasts of this dep. are generally steep, rocky, and in- the extreme N.W. portion of the Russian empire, 
dented with many bays and harbours, some of which, as including the government of Wyhorg, and the W. 
that of Brest, are of the first excellence. Ushaiit, and portion of Kusslan I.apland, wiiich are politically con- 
many groups of small rocky islands, arc situated near the nected with it. It lies between lat. 5go 5(K and 7(P N., 
shores. Two bilbchains run through this dep. E. to W., and long. 31° and 33° E. ; having N. the Norwegian 
one terminating near Brest, and the other in the op- prov. Finmark : E. the governments of Archangel and 

g osite peninsula of Crozon. Both chains are granitic, Olonets ; S. the Lake Ladoga, the government of 
ut the summits of neither rise above 9iK) ft. Kivors nu- Petersburg, and the Gulph of Finland ; and W. Sweden 
merous ; the principal areathc Aulne, Landerneau, Odet, and the Gulph of Bothnia. Length, N. to S., 730 m. ; 
&c. : there arc also a great many small lakes. Climate average breadth about 18.0 m. Area about 135,8(M) sq^. m. 
mild, but humid ; fogs are common ; W. winds are most Fop. (1836) 1,373,122. Its greater portion is a tableland 
prevalent, and violent storms often occur. reaching generally from 400 to 600 ft. above the level of 

In the Official Tables, the extent of rich land in the the sea, and interspersed with hills of no great cleva- 
deti. is set down at 259,890 hectares ; arable lands occupy tion. In the N., however, are the Mausclka mountains, 
27.3,210 hect. ; and heath and waste lands no fewer than with an average height supposed to be between 3,000 
308,573 hect. In 1835. out of 84,396 properties subject to and 4, (HK) ft. The coasts, particularly in the S., are 
the contribution fondere^ 32,036 were assessed at less th.in surrounded by a vast number of rocky islands, separated 
5 fr., and 13,092 at between 5 and 10 fr. : there are but from the main land and from each other by intricate 
few large properties. Agriculture is in a very backward and narrow channels, rendering the shores of Finland 
state, and the land is capUile of yielding a much larger easy of defence in case of hostile attack by sea. But the 
retnni if better metliods of husbandry were followed : chief natural feature of the country is its myriads of 
still, however, more com is produced than is required lakes, which occupy a large proportion of its surface ; 
fur home consumption ; it consists chiefly of oats, rye, and some of which, as the Enare, Saima, Faiynn6, Ac. 
wheat, and barley, in the order now stated. The com lakes, arc of considerable size. The greater number 
produced in 1835 amounted to 3,140,540 heccolitres, to of these are in the S. and E.; they have frequent com- 
which produce may be added 1,296, 000 hcctol. of potatoes, muiiications with each other, and generally abound with 
In accordance with a singular superstition, wnlch has islands. There are no rivers of any importance. Cli- 
prevniled firom a remote period, one corner of every mate rigorous ; even in the S. the winter lasts 7 montha 
ploughed field is left fallow, .md designated tlie part du of the year, and the summer, which commences in June, 
diablel and it is believed that any attempt to convert terminates in August. Dense fugs are very frequent; 
this portion to a productive use would be productive of heavy rains take place in autumn, and in May and June 
loss f Flax, hemp, and pulse of a good quality are grown : the thaws nearly put a stop to all travelling. In the N. 
the vine is not raised ; out about 70,000 hcctol. a year of the sun is absent during Dec. and Jan.; but during the 
cider are made. Pasturage is excellent, and three hay short summer, while that luminary is almost perpetually 
harvests are sometimes obtained in a year. Many cattle above the horizon, the heat is often very great, and near 
are reared, principally oxen, cows, &c. ; their number in Uleaborg the com is sown and reaped within 6 weeks. 
1830 being aliout 180,500 head. In the same year there The principal geological formations are granite, which 
were about 70,000 goats, but only 47,300 sheep. Dogs are very easily disintegrates, liard limestone, and slate, 
numerous, and bees are Largely )-eared — honey and wax Soil for the most part stony and poor ; but how barren 
Lieing important articles in the commerce of the dep. The soever, Finland is more productive than the opposite 
terresfroidest or thin and poor soils, are sown with broom part of the Scandinavian peninsula, and when it be- 
or ftirze, which furnish at the same time forage, ftiel, and longed to the Swedish crown, it furnished a good deal 
manure. According to a report by the British consul at more com than was necessary for its own consumption, 
Brest in 1834, the farms in that part of the dm>. vary in and was termed the granary of Sweden. Barley and 
size principally between 5 and 40 or 45 acres. The larger rye are the kinds of grain chiefly cultivated, and the rye 
farms are commonly let on leases of years, the rent of Vasa is celebrated for its excellence : wheat and oats 
being paid in money at Michaelmas. The rent of ftoor are but little grown. The peasants are obliged, from 
lands varies from about 5s. to 11s.; aaxAoitcrrcschaudes, the humidity of the atmosphere, to dry all the grain in 
or rich lands, from 17s. to about 3Us. an acre. The amount ovens, after which it will keep for 15 or 18 years. Pulse, 
of assessment varies very considerably in different com- hops, hemp, flax, and a little tobacco are raised ; and 
munes ; in that of Conquet it is charged on the rent in potatoes were introduced about 1762, but they have not 
the proportion of about Is. in the pound; but in the yet been brought into general use. Only a small pro- 
commune of Plousnnb it is as liigh as 6s. in the pound : portion of the surface is under culture. The land 
the octroi duties are also much higher in the latter com- requires a large quantity of manure, and that in com- 
mune. Farm servants board and lodge with their em- mon use is wood ashes, procured by setting fire to the 
ployers : men’s wages vary from 2j. 8s. to 4/. lOs., and the forests and underwood, after which operation, heavy 
women’s from about 1/. 16s. to 3/. per annum. Adjoining crops are sometimes obtained. The natural poverty of 
Brest, wages ore higher. Pork, beef, cabbage soup, o.it- the soil is such that, excepting in the S. prov. of 
mhd porndge, potatoes, bread, butter, and pudding, com. Tavastchous, where it is deprived of a continued supply 
prise the chief articles of food. A family of 13 iiersons is of artificial stimulus, the crops rapidly fall off, and the 
estimated to consume 700 or 800 lbs. of pork, and from cleared land is soon abandoned for another portion of 
100 to 500 lbs. of beef or veal anniuUly. The women soil, the wood on which is purposely destroyed. This 
spin, and assist in field labour. Clothing is cheaper than plan of manuring the land, though well enough adapted 
in England ; and the^;oudltion of the farmers is said to be to bring the fens covered with brushwood into cul- 
iinrsperous. The pilchard and other fisheries are Im- tivation, is highly injurious to the forests, and conso. 
portant ; they employ about 880 boats, and 4,400 hands, quently to one of the chief sources of national wealth, 
and are estimated to realise a gross produce of about The forests are very extensive, and reach as far N. as 
3,100,000 fir. a year. lat. 69°: they consist principally of pine and fir; but 

Flnistere is. rich in metallic products, especially lead, contain also beech, elm, poplar, oak, ash, birch, &c. 
The mines of PotUllaouen and lluelgoet are, perhaps. Timber, deals, potash, pitch, tar, and rosin, are amongst 
the largest of any in France. The first employs 300 Die most important products of Finland. Cherries and 
miners, and yields annually 7,500.000 kilogr. of lead ore, apples ripen at Vasa, and a species of crab-apple grows 
from which 660.000 kUogr. of smelted metal are ob- wild in the W. ; but other fruits, except a few kinds of 
tained. The second employs 280 miners, and yields berries, are rare. Next to agriculture, catUe-breed- 
4.600,000 kilogr. of ore yeaily, which ultimately give ing and fishing are the chief occupations of the pedj^le. 
1^,000 kilogr. of raw metal. The lead is argentiferous ; Pasturam is scarce and indifferent, and forage rare; 
and about 700 kilogr. of silver a year are extracted at an but cattle, goats, and hogs, which are fed upon leaves, 
•veraga. Iron, ainc, and bismuth are, amongst the other straw, Ac., are comparatively numerous. In the N. the 



of import. Manufuctures quite iiisigiiificaut ; except 
the products of a few iron forges, and glass, sailcloth, 
and liOKc factories, they are entirely domestic. The 
peasant prepares his own tar, potash, and charcoal ; 
constructs his own boat furniture, and wooden utensils ; 
and weaves at home the coarse woollen and other fabrics 
he uses. lie often lives lUO miles from any town, and 
is, tlierefore, thrown for the most part upon his own 
resources and ingenuity, for the supply of his wants. 
In some distiicts the inhab. never repair to a town but 
to obtain salt Tlie exports consist of timber, butchers’ 
meat, butter, skins, tar, and fish.to Russia and 8 wedcn,with 
winch countries the principal intercourse is maintained. 
There area few good roads, made by the Swedes while 
they were in possession of the country ; but tliey do not 
extend far into the interior. Tost horses are lurnishi'd, 
as in Sweden,' by the adjacent fanners. In commeicial 
dealings, the Russian is the currency established by law ; 
but Swedish paper money is in circulation, and is gone* 
rally preferred by the population. 

Since 1S31, Finland has been divided into the R henes^ 
or guveriiineiits, and these again are subdivided into 
fugih'ricr, or districts, ha radett. Sec. Chief towns, llel- 
Miigfors, the prehent cap. ; Abo, tiie former eap.; Tavas- 
telious, Vas.i, Ulcaliorg, and Torneo. A Russian military 
governor resides at Helsingfors. ]''inland has a diet com- 
posed of the 4 orders of the nobility, cler|u^, citizens, 
.'uid poasantry, and a code of laws and judicial system 
similar to that of Sweden, but the diet is rarely con- 
voked, except to consent to the imposition of fresh taxes, 
a senate more recently established having replaced it 
ill tlie cxeicisc of its functions. The annual revenue 
derived by the crown from Finland is cstiiimted at about 
1,300, ()()() silver roubles (about 205,0(:0/.) ; the whole of 
it is, however, expended in the country. > Among their 
privileges is the one that none hut a native Finlander 
>'ati hold any ufUce of trust in the country. 'J'he re- 
giments raised in Finland are also not promiscuously 
intermixed with the general forces of the Russian em- 
pire ; and tlieir fleet, by far the besUtnaniied portion of 
the Russian n.ival force, forms a distinct squadron under 
the liniiish flag. Almost all the pop. are Lutlierans, 
under tlie binhops of Abo and Sorgo ; except in the 
government of y^ > borg, where they belong to the Russian 
clnirvh. Public iHlucation is very backward; there is a 
university at llelsi.igfors, which, in ]H33, had .’iHfl students, 
besides schools in all the towns, but there is a great 
deficicn(*y of country schools. 

People. — On the W. coast, and in the Aland Archi- 
pelago (whicli is included in ^ inland), the inhab. arc 
mostly of Swedish origin, and in tiie S.R. of Russian 
descent ; but the great majority of the pop. are Finns. The 
latter have, by many geograpliers, been identified with 
the Fenni of Tacitus, and the Phmui of Ptolemy. There 
are, however, circuiiistaiict's which give rise to eonsidcr- 
ahle doubt respecting such identity. Tiic Finns caH them- 
selves Stfftomalatsetlo, or “ inhabitants of the marshes.” 
They have no analogy with the Slavonian or Teutonic 
races. They are of middle height, and robust, flat-faced, 
with prominent cheek-bones, light, reddish, or yellowish 
brown hair, grey eyes, little bc.ird, and a dull sallow 
complexion. 1 'iiey are courageous, hospitable, and ho- 
nest ; but obstinate in the extreme, indolent, dirty, and 
it is said revengeful. They have nut the gay dispo- 
sition of their Sluvonie neighbours ; but arc grave and 
unsocial. Almost every one is a poet or musician. The 
customs and habits of the Finns have been handed down 
time immemorial, and their costume forcibly brought 
I heir supposed E. origin to the mind of Mr. Elliot, who 
observes in his letters from the N. of Europe, 1 could 
fancy myself in Asia. The peasants wear long loose 
robes of a coarse woollen manufacture, 8 fc<*ured by a 
silken ceinture like the kumnierhutid ot the Musbulmans. 
Their dress, except the European hat, resembles tiiat of 
the Reoparrics, of (’aboul. In Russia or Old FiiilHtid, 
the peasants wear a cloak or caftan, sometimes called a 
khnUiat, resembling in form, as well as in name, the E. 
dress.” (pp. ail— ‘itVi. ) The Finns make Irequent use 
of hut vapour baths, and Make Brun considers it certain 
that it was they who communicated the custom to their 
Russian conquerors. , , 

History. — Tint Finns were Pagans, living under their 
own independent kings till the I 2 th century ; ulxmt the 
middl#of which Finland was conquered by the Swedes, 
who Introduced Christianity. The province of Wyborg 
was conquered and annexed to Russia by Peter the 
Great, iu 1721 ; the remainder of the country became 


which it was situated, and not discovered till 17G1. The 
remains of antiquity that have been dug out of its ruins 
wre more numerous and perfect than in any other an- 
cient city of Italy, with the exception of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. {Cramer*sAn. lUdy^ 4’c.) 

FIUME, a sea-port town of Austri.’i, situated on the 
Gulpli of (^iiarnero, at the N.E. extremity of the Adriatic 
Seaj lat. 4.10 jjp 39 #* n., long. 14® 2G' 4.V' E. Pop. 9,000. 
It is tlie chief town and seat of government of the distr. 
called the Hungarian ” Litoralc,” and, with the minor 
adjacent harbours of Buccari, Porto Ro, and Martins- 
cliizza, is the point of contact for the rich and powerful 
kingdom of Hungary with the Mediterranean. The im- 
portance of l*'iumc was recognised at an early period by 
the etniicror Charles VI., who constructed a magnificent 
road, about 7>1 m. in length, leading to this port from 
Carlhtadt in Croatia, tiie spot wliere the inland naviga- 
tion by means of the rivers Sa^ and Culpa temiliiates. 
This road was culled, after its founder, the “ Carolina 
but the difileult task of traversing the Julian Alps was 
found to be but Unpcrfectly accomplislied by its means, 
and the emiHiror Joseph II. laid down another Hue of 
roiul to the coast, between Carlstadt and Zeng, in the mi- 
litary frontier, which was named the ” Josepliina.” In 
1809, u third line of road, one ol the finest undertakings 
of the kind in Europe, was opened at the expense of a jolnt- 
btock cumpaiiy, the shareholders in which were ghlefly 
raagiiates of Hmigury. 'J'liis road was named the ” Lou- 
isa,^’ after the empress M.iria ^luisa : and, on account of 
its comparatively gentle declivity, is the most frequented. 
Notwitiistanding these exertions, and the outlay of a 
ccjiisiilerable sum of money in an endeavour to render 
the Culpa iiavigablu above Carlstadt, the trade curried 
on here is inconsiderable, as will be seen fVom the an- 
nexed returns, excepting in years when there is an cx- 
poitalion of grain to Great Britain. The true reason of 
this wiuit of activity at Flume is the wrant of capital, 
which makes the Hungarian trade dependent on the mer- 
ciiaiits of Trieste and Vienna. Indeed the greater part of 
the ti ade of Fiumc is carried on upon Trieste account. 
Mr. Hill, vice-consul for^reat Britain, lias kindly fur- 
nished the annexed statements of tiie trade of Fiuiue for 
tiie year 1839 : — 
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Coasting trade: ItuecBii 6,8.66 Exporta: Ilucoari . . 17,.3go 

Flume 207.800 Plums - . 1(M,700 


According to information from the same source, it ap- 
pears that the quantity of merchandise forwarded from 
the interior to the coast by the ” Louisa ” road, iu the 
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year 1839, amounted to 143,400 qri. of wheat (213S0 
•Upped to England), IS^MN) qn. of npei^,47,^ cwt.of 
ran, 6,233,880 Ibs. of tobacco (chiefly shipped to France). 

The branch of this road which leads to Buccarl is 
chiefly used for the transport of timber and staves. Mr. 
Hill describes the trade of the Hungarian litorale as 
increasing. Several vessels, he says, of 600 tons burden, 
were buiU there within the last eight years, and others 
are now building. The freights for England, which in 
ordinary years are only 7s. to 7s. 6d. per quarter for 
wheat, rose in 1830 to 14s., in consequence of the scarcity 
of vessels, and the unusually large exportation of that 
kind of grain. There are some manufactures at Flume 
of linen, coarse cloths, leather, and rosoglio; also a wax- 
bleaching establishment, and a sugar remiery. The har- 
bour is small, being only the entrance to a mountain- 
stream of a few miles in length, which it is very difficult 
to keep clear. I.arge vessels Ho In the roadstead, at a few 
liundred paces off shore, where the water is deep enough, 
and where the high land of the coast shelters them tole- 
rably well from the effects of the bora^ or N.E. wind. 
{Private Information.) 

FLAMBOUOlJGll HEAD, a bold promontory of 
England, on the Yorkshire coast, projecting a consider- 
able distance Into the sea ; lat. r)4<-* V N., long. 0° V W. 
This is at once the most striking and most celebrated 
headland on the E. coast of the kingdom. Its high, 
white, perpendicular, limestone cliffs render it a most 
conspicuous object. Mlnv of the rocks of which it is 
composed are insulated, of a pyramidal form, and soar to 
a great height. Most of them have solid liases, but others 
are pierced through and arched. On the N. side are vast 
caverns, leading into the body of the Head, the retreat of 
immense numbers of sca-ibwl and wild pigeons. A light- 
house, with a revolving light, having the lantern elevated 
214 tl:. above the level of the sea, was erected on this hoad 
in lAgO. 

FIjANDEUS, the name of a fertile and well -cultivated 
district of llelgium, divided into the provinces of E. .and 
W. Flanders. Bklcsium. 

FLECllE a town of France, dcp. Sorthe, cap. 

arrond., on the Loire, 24 ra. S.W. I.e M.ans. Vop. (1K36) 
5,833. It Is generally well built; streets hro:id, cle.an, 
and ornamented with fountains supplied by an aqueduct 
upwards of 4 in. in length. Its chief public building is 
a royal military college, formerly a celebrated Jesuits* 
college, founded, in 1(103, by Henry IV. It is very ex- 
tensive. and well laid out ; coutains an elegant church, 
a public library with I4,0(i() vuls., a picture-gallery, 
&c. ; and has attached to it a line park, and gardens. 
The church of St. Thomas, Cow n-hall, hall of justice, 
hospital, Ac. are the other principal cdiilces. I.a Fleche, 
though advantageously placed on a navig.able river, is 
remarkably dcticient in m.inufactiircs and irade. It Is 
th i seat of a sub-prefecture, and coin I of original juris- 
diction. Its environs arc exceedingly agreeable. Pre- 
viously to the 10th century, it was called Fissa; it owes 
its present name to the spire (Jtiche), placed in the 12th 
century on the tower of St. Thomas’s church. {Hugo, 
art. Siirthej Guide du Foyageur, tSfc.) 

FLENSUORG, a sea-port town of Denmark, cap. of a 
bailiwick, on the E. coast of Sleswick, at the bottom of 
a deep fiord or bay, 19 in. N.N.W. Sleswick. Lat. 54° 
47' 14" N., long.. 9° 27' K. Pop. I3,.'j.'j0. It is ancient, 
well built, clean and thriving. The harbour has water 
sufficient to float the largest ships. 'I'iiero are sugar, 
houses and distilleries, with manufactures of cloth, 
cotton, paper, soap, tobacco, Ac. ; but it is chiefly cele- 
brated tor the tiles made in its immediate vicinity, of 
which large quantities are exported. About 25(1 vessels 
beloag to, and several are built at the port. 

FLINT, a marlt. co. of N. Vitales, consisting of two 
separate portions, the largest and most important of 
which is bounded on the N. by the Irish Sea, on the E. 
by the lestuary of the Dec and the Dee itself, and on the 
S. and W. by Denbighshire : the other and smaller por- 
tion lies along the S. bank or the Dee, between Cheshire 
^.nd Salop. Area, 156,160 acres, being the least of the 
welsh counties. The surface is considerably diversified. 
The N. part is mostly flat, and consists in great part of a 
portion of the vale of Clwyd. The vale tif Mold is also 
flat and highly productive, as Is the detached portion to 
the S. of the Dee. A ridge of hills runs through the 
whole extent of the county, mostly parallri to the Dee 
and its cestuary, which, though externally barren, are 
valuable from their mines of lead and other minerals : 
but, on the whole, there is a larger proportion of good 
Iknd in this than In any other Welsh county. Besides 
the Dec and the Clwyd, the county is watered by the Alyn 
and other streams. Agriculture, though still rather back- 
ward, has been materially improved, and many parts are 
well cultivated. There h.as. also, within tlie present 
century, been a great improvement in the farm build- 
ings and cottages, and in the implements and stock. 
Average rent of land, in 1810-11, 15s. 24 d., being nearly 
double that of any other co. in Wales. Manufactures 
have been introduced into Fllntshiro, especially that of 
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cotton, which is carried on to some extent at Mold. But 
the principal branch of Industry carried on in this co., 
next to ai^culture, Is that of mfnhiff : Its lead mines are 
at present the most extensive of any In the empire ; those 
of copper are also of considerable value ; and beds of ooal 
exist aU along the shore of the Doe, large quantities of 
which are used In smelting works, in addition to those 
that are exerted. The smelting works in the vicinity 
of Holywell are very extensive, and employ from 600 to 
700 hands. Flint returns 2 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 

I for the co., and 1 for the town of Flint and Its contri- 
butory bors. Registered electors for the co., in 1838-39, 
2,221. It Is divided Into 5 hundreds and 28 parishes ; and 
in 1831 had 11,716 inhabited houses ; 12,138 families ; and 
60,012 inhab., of whom 29,924 were males and 30,088 fe- 
males. Sum contributed to tho relief of the poor in 
1838.30, 16,641/. 

Flint, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of N. Wales, 
co. Flint, hund. Coleshill, on the sestuary of the Dec, 

II m. N.W. Chester. The borough, the limits of which 
were not changed by the Boundary Act, includes the 

E arish of Flint, and the township of Coleshill-Fawr, and 
ad, in 1831, a pop. of 2,216. It is situated within a large 
quadrangular space, surrounded, on the principle or a 
Roman encampment, Iw ramparts, and a ueep intrench- 
ment, having at the N^.E. extremity its ancient castle. 
Two main streets cross at right angles, and are similarly 
intersected by smaller streets, the frequent mps and 
broken walls in which give the town a dilapidated de- 
serted aspect. It has a small chapel of ease, in which the 
service is |>erformcd alternately in Welsh and English ; 
a Rom. Catholic and three dissenting chapels ; a national 
school for 140 children, several Sunday-schools, and a 
guildhall. The assircs, formerly held here, have been 
long since removed to Mold, to which the county gaol 
has also been more recently transferred. The coal works 
and lead mines in tho vicinity employ the chief part of 
the pop. Of lato yi'ars, in consequence of obstructions 
in the channel of tlie Dee, Flint has become, to a con- 
siderable extent, the port of Chester ; and here the larger 
vessels (espeeiall> those with timber) discharge into 
lighters, or rafts arc formed and floated up to that city.' 
The wharfs, whicli have been much improved and ex- 
tended pf late years, are accessible to vessels of 300 tons, 
at any time r>f tide. Railways lead from the wharfs to 
the mines. The exports consist chiefly of coals to Ire- 
land and coastwise ; and lead, in pigs, sheets, Ac., from 
the works in the vicinity. Duiing the summer season 
Flint Is a place of some resort for sea-bathing: there 
are also hot baths for tlic accommodation of visiters. 
The castle, now in a state of rapid decay, is a square 
building, with round towers at three of the imgles ; and 
at tile fourth is a much larger tower .at a little dls- 
tance from tlie castle, but originally Joined to H by a 
drawbridge. Formerly the Dee flowed beneath the 
walls, and rings were fastened in them, to which ships 
were moored; but it has now receded to some dis- 
tance. The louiidation of this castle is ascribed to 
Henry II. Flint received its first charter in 1283. Since 
the 27th Henry VIII. it returned 1 mem. to the H. of C., 
along with the contributory bors. of Khydlan, Overton, 
Caerwis, and Caergwle : to these the Reform Act added 
St. Asaph, Holywell, and Mold : the right of voting pre- 
viously to the Reform Act was vested in the inhab. paying 
poor and church rates. Registered voters for Flint and 
Its contributory bors. in 1838-39, 1,297. The municipal 
bor. is restricted to a small space round the town, ana is 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 counsellors. The nu- 
merous relics in the vicinity mtiko it probable that Flint 
was a Roman station : and the remains of smelting-places 
and washes on the ancient plan, prove that the lew mines 
had been worked at a remote period. {Boundary Report i 
Pennant's Tour, i. 58, Ac.) 

FLODDEN, a village of England, co. Northumber- 
land, 5 m. S.E. Coldstream, memorable as the scene of 
one of the most destructive conflicts recorded in British 
history. James IV., king of Scotland, having invaded 
England with a largo force, was encountered here, on the 
9th of Sept., 1513, by an English army under the Earl of 
Surrey. James, who was destitute of every quality of a 
generm, except bravery, was kiUed, and his army totally 
defeated. The loss ou the part of the Scotch was ex- 
tremely great. Besides the king, no fewer than 12 carls, 
13 lonfs, and 5 eldest sons of peers, with a vast number 
of gentlemen and persons of distinction, and probably 
about 10,000 common soldiers, were left on the field. 
The loss on the part of the English was comparatively 
inconsiderable. This Is by far the most calamitous defeat 
in the Scottish annals, and as there was hardly a family 
of distinction in the kingdom who did not lose one or 
more members in it, the whole nation was Involved in 
mourning and despair. (See Tylier, Pinkerton, Ac., 
Histories qf Scotland : Sir Walter Scott has ^ven a vivid 
and generally just account of this* great battle his 
Marmion.) ^ 

FLORENCE (Ital. Ftrenxe, an. FloreuHa TWcortim), 
a city of Central Italy, and cap. of the grand duchy of Tut- 
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cany, on both lidei the Amo, 63 m. S. by W. Bologna, I 
68 m. E.N.E. Leghorn, and 187 m. N.W. Rome; lat. 48° 
46' 41" N., long. IP 16' 46" E. Pop. (1836) 97.648. It ; 
stands In a rich, well wooded, well cultivated, and beauti- ! 
ful valley, encircled bv the Apennines, and though rather 
dull, is well built ana agreeable. Its shape is nearly a 
square, the sides of which almost correspond with Uie 
cardinal points; the Amo intersects It from S.E. to ; 
N.W., 3 of the quarters into which it is divided being 
situated on the right, and the fourth on the left bank of 
tiic river. It is enclosed by an old wall about 6 m. in 
circuit, flanked with towers and pierced by 7 gates, which, 
besides luring useless as a means of defence, is injurious, 
by preventing the free ingress and ogress of the citizens, 
and checking the circulation of the air. The communi- 
cation between the opposite sides of the river is mahi. 
tained by means of 4 bridges. Florence contains a great 
number of magnifleent raiflees, and squares, gener^ly 
adorned with statues, columns, or fountains ; and thev 
reckon no fewer than 170 churches, 89 convents, 2 ducal, 
and many other palaces, 12 hospitals, and 8 great and 
small theatres. “ To this hour,” remarks Mr. Bell, 
“ Florence bears the aspect of a city filled with nobles and 
their domestics — a city of bridges, churches, and palaces. 
Every building has a superb and architectural form. 
Each angle of a street presents an architectural view, fit 
to be drawn for a scene in a theatre.” M.my of the 
houses are pahices ; and a palace in Florence is a magni- 
ficent pile, vcnerablo from its antiquity, of a square and 
bulky form, with a plain IVont, extending fiom two to 
three hundrc'd feet, built of huge dark grey stones, in a 
massive, gloomy, and impressive stjrle. Tlic roof is flat, 
witli a deep ''ornicc, anu bold projected sofllts, which 
gives a grand, square, and umgnifircnt appearance to the 
edlfiec. 'rbe chimneys are gruupc‘d into 8t.u*ks, tlie tops 
of w'iiich, iuereaslng in bulk as they rise in hciglit, re- 
semble a crown. Many of these palaces are flttefi up 
with gri‘at magnificence, and some of them contain valu- 
able galh^ries of pictures, that are mostly open to the 
public. The streets, though in parts narrow, winding, 
.and angular, are mostly wide and straight ; and they are 
admirably paved, after the raininer of the old Uoman 
roads, with angular blocks of trap, or sandstone. The 
bouses gtmeraiiy arc substantial, more so. apparently, 
than tliose of Home. The Pmxzn Grau' Ducule is the 
liirgest square ; it lias a fine marble fuuutain, and au 
c({ucstriaii statue in bronze of l^usmo 1. by John of Bo- 
logna: the Ptaz'^a UoW Annunxiata is surrounded by 
arcades, and has two fine bronze ruuiitains, and ati eques- 
trian statue of rlie gr.md tiuke Ferdinand I. I’lie Piaxxa 
del Mcrcttto recchto, exactly in the middle of the city, 
hiis a marble column from which it is a mile to eacli ex- 
tremity. The Arno is decidedly superior to the Tiber at 
Ron'!.*. The brWl/c S. Trinitd, built of marble in l-Wy 
by Ammariati, is designed in a style of elegance and 
siiiiplicity uurivallod by the most suceessfiil efl'orts of 
modern sirtists. 'I’he Ponte Vecetno, built in has tho 
houses of the street continued over it, so that it is not 
till tliey arrive at an open are.ade In the centre that 
passengers become aware of their situation. The bridges, 
and the liandsome though not spacious quays by which 
it is bordered, aflurd line views of the river Florence, 
being in this respect much superior to the ” Eternal 
City.” Tho cathedral, or Duomo, a vast edifice, coated 
witn marble, about .'MM) ft.in lengtli, aud3S4 ft. in height to 
the top of the cross, stands in a spacious square. It was 
begun by Arnolfo di l.apo in 1296, and finished by 
Brunelleschi In 1426 ; its cupola is said to have suggested 
to Miciiacl Angelo tlie first idea of that of St. I'eter’s. It 
has licea usual to speak In high terms of commendation 
of this edifice, but M. Simond and Mr. Madaron appear 
to have estimated it at its Just value. It is built of brick, 
and veneered, as it were, with various-coloured marble 
slabs, arranged in narrow strips or panels. ** There is 
something,’^ says M. Simond, “ imposing in the name of 
a marble edifice, but not so in the reality: polished 
marble is worse than rough marble, which, again, is in- 
ferior to sandstone or granite ; but coloured marble (parti- 
coloured especially ) is worse than all . The Dwmo of Flo- 
rence, built in defiance of all the orders of architecture, is 
neither Grecian nor Gothic, although of the age of the 
latter style ; and its dimensions alone give it greatness. 
The interior is veiy striking, but spoiled by a circular 
screen of Grecian columns round the altar.” (p. 103.) Mr. 
Maclaren says, that this cathedral is to St. Peter’s what 
harlequin is to a Roman senator. The Campanile^ or 
belfry, joining the i>womo, but detached from it, is a 
fine tower 2HM ft. in height. Charles V. was so well 
pleased with it, that lie used to say it should be kept in 
a glass case. With the exception of the Dwmo^ the other 
churches have little wortti notice in their architecture ; 
and many of them are unfinished, mean, and poor. Thrt 
of Santa Croce, however, called the Pantlieon of Flo- 
rencll Is interesting from its containing the remains and 
tombs of four of the greatest men of modem Italy, or 
indeed of modem times,-— Michael Angelo, Galileo, Ma- 
chiavelll, and Alfleri. The clmrcii of Sail Loreuzo con- 


toina the mausoleum of the Medici family, said by Lord 
Byron to be a “tawdry, glaring, and unfinished chapel,” 
and admitted by less severe critics to be ostentatious, and 
in bad taste. In a cloister, attached to this church, Is the 
Laurentlan library, containing a peculiarly valuable col- 
lection of above 6,000 manuscripts, and 120,000 vols. 

Among the palaces ore the PtUaxxo Vecchio^ or old 
P^ace, inhabited by the Medici, when citizens of 
Florence. It was begun in 1398, and finished in 1660. It 
is in a massive, severe, and gloomy style, and has a noble 
tower 2G8 ft. in height, which commands a fine view of 
the surrounding countiy. This palace is now occupied 
with the principal pubuc offices. The Palaxxo Pitti, 
erected in 1440, the ordinaiy residence of the grand duke. 
Is a vast and heavy stmeturo ; it is furnished in the most 
costly manner, and is enriched with a great number of 
fine statues, busts, and pictures, and an excellent library. 
Attached to the Pitti palace are the Boboli gardens, laid 
out by Cosmo 1. in 1.55U, In the pure classical stylo ; that 
is, says M. Simond, ” in rectangular walks, flanked with 
cut trees fashioned into a wall or arched over-head, and 
furnished with a due quantity of stone steps, stone walls, 
and stone statues.” Connected with tliese gardens Is 
the botimical garden, a museum of natural history, a 
splendid anatomical collection modelled in wax by the 
Abbe Fontana, occupying 15 apartments, and a fine 
library. Another fine palace, the Riccardi, was built in 
1440, after u design by Michelofto. It has a noble gal- 
lery, with a ceiling painted by Luca Giordano, and a 
select library with 410,000 vols , open to the public. It 
was purchased by the government In 1814, and is now 
occupied by the Accademia della Crtuca and some pub- 
lic departments. But the great glory of Florence la 
its grand gallery : it occupies the upper floor of the 
a building erected after a design of Vasari by Cosmo I., 
consisting of two parallel corridors or galleries, each 
44H ft. in length, and 72 ft. apart, united at one end by a 
third corridor the choicest md most valuable speci- 
mens of art being preserved A suluuiis ojiening from 
the corridors on each side. This gallery contains some 
chef s-tC oeuvre of statuary, at the head of which, by uni- 
versal consent, is placed the Venus de Medici, the goddess 
who “ lives and loves in stuue.” Tjiis matchless statue 
was discovered in the 16th century, in the Villa Iladriangf 
near Tivoli ; and being acquired by tho Medici fomily, 
was tilaced in their pataeciii Rome, wlience it was con- 
veyed to Florence by order of Cosmo 1 1 1. The whole of 
the left arm, and a part of the right, are modern, having 
been testored by Baiidinclli. Au inscription on the base 
intimates that it is the wo||k of an Athenian artist, called 
Cleomenes ; this, however, is generally discredited. But, 
whmiver may lie the sculptor, it is certainly worthy to 
rank with the famous statue of Venus sold by Praxiteles 
to the Cnidians, respecting which some rather curious 
particulars may be seen in Piiny. {Wxt. Nat. Hb. xxxvi. 
^5.) The attitude of the Venus dc Medici rorresiionds 
with the verbus of Ovid, who perhaps had this very status 
m his eye : — 

Ipsa Venus pnliem, qunttes vehiinlna ponlt, 

Protegitur loiva semi-reilucta inaau. 

Vt Arte Amutd, ii. v. C14. 

Addison says of this famous statue, that the softness 
of the flesh, the delicacy of tiie sliape, air and posture, 
and the correctnesh of the design, are inexpressible.” 
( Travels, art. Florence.) And, according to Byron, 

— .. Tlie RiiddeN!. loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty. 

Among the other chefs-d'ceuvre, the best perhaps are, the 
Knife-grinder, the Fawn , theAV restlers, and N lobe and her 
Children. The collection of paintings comprises superb 
spedinens of all the best schools, and is said to surpass even 
that of the Vatican. 'When speaking of this gallery, Mr. 
Maclaren observes : — “ Persons like myself, with no pre- 
tensions to connoisscurshlp, will feel how poor and vulgar 
tho pictures of the tramontane artists are when placed 
beside the works of the great Italian masters in thi& 
gallery. Among those who admire the Dutch ana 
Flemish painters for their correct and faithful represent- 
ation of individual nature, and their skill in chiaro- 
scuro, there are few, 1 venture to think, whose taste, 
after some weeks siient in perambulating the picture 
galleries of Rome or Florence, will ndt undergo a meta- 
morphosis — few who will not feel a strong preference 
for what is called the * ideal ’ or * grand style * — for ttie 
sdnts, prophets, Madonnas, holy families, sybils, and 
goddesses of the Roman, Florentine, and Lombard curtlsti, 
which are in truth impersonations of the noblest aUrU 
butes of humanity,— maternal love, heroic fortitude, in» 
tellectual energy, sublime benevolence, and rapt devotion. 
The same probation will probably also create a predilec- 
tion in sculpture for the naked figure, and induce a bdlef 
that the artist’s labour is tiirowu away upon togas and 
tunics, however gracefully folded,— that it is the kernel, 

* Thttie mcaninwcntii arc taken from the plan of the Muscuu 
given in UaketviU’e I'tctMreefve Tour <n 
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uot the busk, -.the man, not his drapery, which Is the Greece In the days of Xenophon and Thucydides. At 
wril-sprlnK of beauty and the recipient of character. length, in Ifi37, the Medici, from being the first of the 
Such at least was my own, experience. The study of the cltlseiis, became the sovereigns of Florence. Her fhte 
works of the great Italian masters has this fine moral has been thence identified with that of Tuscany, 
efibet, that It ennobles our conceptions of the capabilities Florence has produced more celebrated men than any 
and destiny of man. It puts the doctrine of immortality other town of Italy, or perhaps of Europe : among others, 
on canvass, and presents it to the eye. I was delighted may be spci^ifted Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Villani, 
with Guido*s female heads, which seemed to me radiant Cosmo, and Lorenao de Medici ; Galileo, M. Angelo, 
with grace and sweetness, purity and beauty, even beyond Deonai^o da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Alberti, Lapo 
those of llaphael. The Italian schools are less rich in Brunelleschi, Giotto, Andrea>del-Sartn, Macchiavelli : 
landscape, yet in this department who can surpass Popes Leo X. and XI., Clement VII., VIII., and 
vator? I had no adequate idea of this great artist's XIi.,&c. (Desldestheauthorltiesalready referred to, see 
genius till I saw nearly a dozen of his large pieces in the Conder** Italy ^ ii. 320, Ac. ; Wriakt's Travels^ 393, Ac.) 
Pittl and Corsini palaces in Florence. They seemed to FLORIDA, an extensive peninsula of N. America, 
have all the splendour of Claude's, with the addition of stretching S. from the 30th to the 25th deg. of lat., form* 
that lofty, bold mountain scenery which a Scotsman is Ing the extreme S. W. territory of the U. States : but, 
apt to consider as essential to the highest class of land« exclusive of the peninsula, the territory includes a tract 
scape." The great gallery communicates by a covered adjoining it on the N. and W., and is comprised between 
passage not only with the Palaxxo Vecehio^ separated lat. 25° and 310 N., and long. 80O and 87® 85' W. ; having 
from it by a street, but also with the Pltti palace, though N. Alabama and Georgia, E. the Atlantic, S. the channel 
Oil the other side of the river, being carried over the of Florida, end W. the Gulph of Mexico, and n small 
latter by the Ponte Vecchio^ or old bridge. portion of Alabama. Length N.W. to S.E. about 650 m. ; 

Besides the Riccardi and Laurentian libraries, the average breadth about 84 m. : area, 54,500 sq. m. Pop. 
Magliabecchl library, containing a rare, extensive, and (18.10)34,730; (18.38) 48,223. 

valuable collection of books, is open to the public : it is The Gulph stream which sets from the Gulph of Mexico 
placed below the grand gallery. round the S. and S.E. ‘coasts, has in the course of ages 

Florence Is subject toibgs in the winter ; but in spring worn away the land, and formed the low sandy islands 
and autumn it is a denghtful residence, well provided generally known by the name of the “ Florida Keys," or 
with every thing that can gratify the man of taste and Martyrs, separated from the main land by a navigable 
science, or the voluptuary. It has manufactures of silks, channel which, however, is both difficult and dangerous, 
straw hats, articles of alab.vster, scagl iola aud pfitre dure^ There are a few good harbours, the best of which are those 
perfumery, jewellery, artificial flowers, porcelain, en- of Pensacola and Tampa on the W., and of St. Augustine, 
gravings, and other objects of the fine arts, Ac. The and St. Mary's on the £. coast. Florida is naturally 
literary aud educational Institutions are numerous and divided Into two different sunes, about the 28th deg. of 
important. At the head of these is the academy Dctla lat. The surface of the portion N. of this parallel, is 
Cruspft, established in 1582, to which lias been united more elevated, broken, and wooded, than that on Its S. 
the undent university of Florence. The name Crueea side, which is generally level and marshy, and may be 
(chaff, or husk of corn), has been assumed by this aca> termed the true palm-tree section of the U. States. The 
demy, in allusion to the grand object of its Institution, centre rises into hills of no great elevation, whicii slope 
the stfrlng or puriiying of the Italian language. This gradually towards the GiUph of Mexico and the Atlantic, 
academy published, in 1612, in 1 vol. folio, the first and N.W. towards the body of the Continent ; hut aa we 
edition or the celebrated lexicon, entitled rocabulario proceed towards the S., the whole surface becomes a 
dcl/a Crusca^ the fourth and least edition of which ap. dead, flat, and. In great part, indurated plain, terminating 
pearod in 6 vols. in 1729-38 ; a work which, though per- at the extreme point of the {leninsula in heaps of sharp 
naps not quite iierfect, has been generally admitted to be rocks, partially covered with shrubby [lines, 
the standard or the Italian language. {TiraboscAt\ Storia The chief rivers are the St. John's, Appalachicoln, 
delta Utteratura ItaKatui,vli\. mi. edit. 17S3.) An edition Suwanee, St. Mark’s, and Conecuh. The St. John’s 
of the Vocahulario dfUa Crusca, including numerous partakes more of the character of an inlet or sound 
wortis selected from the authors quoted by the academy, than of a river, from the niiinlier of lakes formed by 
but omitted by them, was pubbshed at Naples in 1746, In its enlargements. Its chief branch, the Ocklawaha, 

6 vols. folio. This is preferred by some to the genuine appears to rise near the centre of the peninsula, and 
Foeabotario. iTirabo»eht\ uhi suprd.) Besides this fa- flows in a N.W. direction for about 80 m., when it unites 
mous academy, there are in Florence a Scuola di Belle with the St. John’s proper, which rises within a few 
Arti, or school of the fine arts, a medico-chirurglcal miles of the ocean, and the united water, after a tortuous 
school, an otbenscum, and a number of other literaiy course of 130 m., falls into the Atlantic, near the N.E. 
societies. A school was opened in 1820 for the instruc- extremity of the territory. It is a curious fact, that 
tioii of the poorer classes, on the principle of mutual though a fresh-water stream at its mouth, it Is often ren- 
iiistruction ; and an institution was founded in 1823, dered brackish towards its head from the waters of the 
tuidor the especial patronage of the grand duke, for the Gulph of Mexico being driven by the winds into tiie 
instruction of girls from 7 to 12 years of age; they are lagoons and marshes among which it has its sources, 
eiiucatcd with groat care, and are said to be instructed in Both branches of this river are navigable fur some dls- 
all that has a tendency to make them active and provident tance above their junction, but have little commercial 
mothers. There are a great number of other schools value. The Appalachlcola has its sstua^ in that portion 
and institutions for the instruction of students in the of the territory W. of the peninsula. It has a course of 
higher branches of education. The charitable Institu- ^lut 100 m. N. to 8. within the territory, but does not 
tions are numerous, extensive, and well conducted, imssess a depth of water proportinnaie to its magnitude. 
Among others, is the Monte di Pietd^ founded in 1495; This river is considered to form the boundary between 
a foundling hospital; a workhouse, on a large scale, E. and W. Florida. There are several lakes, of which the 
established by tlie French government, Ac. The Prater^ Macao, near the centre of S. Florida, and Lake St.Gcorge, 
nttd della Mieericordia is an institution in which the an enlargement of the St. John's river, are the principal, 
higher classes undertake various duties in relation to The whole peninsula appears to rest upon a base of 
the poor. The PoAiaao de/Podditd, the ancient govern- shell-limestone of comparatively recent formation and 
menUhousa, Is now converted into a prison. different degrees of hardness. Tlie soil on the banks of 

The common people of Florence are well clothed, and the rivers is often very fe.tile ; but the proportion of 
have a comfortable-flke appearance; and there are, as good land is, notwithstanding, believed to be but small, 
compared with most other Italian towns, few beggars. In the N. part of E and in W. Florida, there are many, 
furlests, and monks. The citizens are said to be friendly, finely variegated and fertile tracts, and the country is 
cheerAil, and hospitable. The mild and liberal govern- often richly wooded. The most valuable district of the 
mont of its present princes, the good police they have territory Is a tract of about 150 m. in length by 30 m. in 
established, and the encouragement given to all sorts of breadth In W. Florida, nearly in the centre of which is 
learning, have conferred advantages on Florence un- Tallahassee, the capital. There are some very extensive 
known In ifiQat other parts of Italy. All sorts of foreign swamps and savannahs, particularly the swamp of Oke- 
publlcatlmia are inet with here ; and the facilities it fonoco, half in Florida and half in Georgia ; and there 
affords for gratifying a taste for the fine arts, the beauty are also some very extensive marshes, 
ttid caeuriCy of the town and environs, and Its salubrity The climate of the N. parts, though hot, has been re- 
and cheapness, make it, on the whole, a more desirable presented as good, and the air as being always elastic and 
rastdrace than Rome, and have attracted to it a great pure. The winters are so mild that it is never necessary 
number of English 'families. to house cattle. In the S. snow never falls, and frost, 

llie origin of Florence is not clearly ascertained ; but although It sometimes occurs, is rare. During July, 
it owed its first distinction to Sylla, who planted in It a August, and September, the heat is yory oppressive, and 
Roman colony. In the reign or Tilmrius it was one of fevers are prevalent. But St. Augustine, however, in the 
the principal cities of Italy, and was distinguished by its K.E., has a healthv climate, and is resorted to by invalids. 
wriUtrs and orators. In 541 it was almost wholly de- The chief agricultural products are — rice, India^irn, 
titoyed by Totila king of the Goths. About 250 years tobacco, indigo, cotton, and hemp ; the olive, vin^ime, 
afterwards it was restorod by Charlemagne. It then shaddock, aud other tropical fruits, are successfully cuiti- 
becaine the chief city of a famous republic ; and was for vated, and in some of the occupied maritime districts the 
a lengthened penriod in Italy what Athens had been in sugar-cane and coSbe. Large herds of cattle are reared. 
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Much fine timber, besides pitch, tar, aod turpentine, are edebrated Dutch admiral, De Rujter. (Barrow ; Can- 
obtained from the forests ; the coasts and rirers inroduce mabidk : Wamd^BookJ^e.) 

a great variety of fish and iestacett. FOOHABBRS, a village of Scotland, co. Moray, and 

In 1838, the value of the exports of all kinds was par. of Bailie, on a rising ground on the Sp^, 4 m. from 
129,.'i32 doil., and that of the imports, 168,690 doll. its embouchure in the Moray Frith, 8 m. R. Elgin, and 

The territory is divided into 4 districts and 20coun- 60 m. N.W. Aberdeen. Pop. 1,060. The town consists 
ties. Taiiahassee is the capital. Pensacola, JSt. Augus> of two wide streets, crossing each other at right angles, 
line, and Jacksonville, are the other chief towns : all of and having a square in the middle. The par. church 
these are in the N. In 1838, there were 11 banks in the and a Rom.Cath. chapel are the only public buildings be- 
terrltory, with a united capital of 13,800,000 doll. From longing to it. An elegant bridge which spans the Spey 
the 8t Maiy’s river, which divides Florida at its N.E. was partly swept away by the great floods of 1829, but 
angle from Georgia, a canal, 250 m. in length, extends has since been rebuilt. Indeed, the whole district 
N.E. to S.W., across the peninsula to Appalachicola Bay. through which the river flows Buffered severely from 
A railroad, 12 m. in length, between Lake Wimlco and these inundations. The bridge in question, which was 
St. Joseph’s, was completed in 1836, and another from erected in 1801 at a cost of 15,000/., has four arches, of 
Jacksonville to St. Mark’s, 160 m. in length, is in the which the two smallest have each a span of 75 ft., and tho 
course of being constructed. two in the middle a span each of 95 ft. Gordon Castle, 

Neither the settlement nor the pop. of Florida has ad- the splendid residence of tho ancient house of Gordon, 
vanced so rapidly as might have been expected. This and now the property of tlie Duke of Richmond, is in the 
has been occasioned by a variety of causes, among wtiich immediate vicinity of Fochabers : a circumstance to 
may be sixteified the unhealtlitness of tiie climate, the in- which the town owes its origin and any linpurtance that 
f rlority of a great deal of the soil, and the attacks of the may attach to it. Fochabers is a burgh of barony, 
Indians. A contest with the latter, conducted under cir- governed ^ a baron-bailie nominated by the noble pro- 
cumstancos of great barbarity on both sides, has been prictor of Gordon Castle. (Forsjdk '9 Beauties qf Scoiland, 
carried on for a few years post. But, notwithstand- tv. 463.) 

ing the protection aflbrded them by the nature of the FOGGIA (so called from its corn magazines, /ossc), 
country, there can be little doubt that the Indians will a city of S. Italy, k. Naples, prov. Capitanata, of which 
be finally exterminated, or forced to emigrate to some it is the cap. and seat of its gofemor ; almost in the 
other quarter. omtre of tiie great Apulian plain, 46 m. £. by S. Cam- 

The legislature is vested in a council of 27 members, pobasso, 24m. S.W. Manfredonia, and 80 m. N.E. by E. 
elected annually in October, which meets at Tallahassee, Naples. Pop. ( 1832) 20,687.* It is ** well built and paved ; 
where the governor resides. The county courts are held the streets are wide and clean ; the shops large and well 
half-yearly, bv judges who havea limited civil jurisdiction, supplied ; andthewhole has an air of opulence, prosperity, 
and original jurisdiction in matters regarding property, and population, which, in spite of its ill-chosen situation 
A court of appeals is held annually at Tallahassee. The and baa air, gives it amure animated appearance than any 
whole territonr sends one delegate to congress. other city in the whole kingdom, aft5r the capital." ( 6Va- 

Florida derives its name from Pasqua FloridOt or Palm ven*s Tour^ 4r<^., p. 62.) It has a handsome intendetaa, ur 
Sunday, the day on which it was discovered by Juan palace, where the j^vernor resides ; many excellent prL 
Ponce de Leon, in 1512. Its name was fur some length vate houses, a Gothic cathedral, %nd about twenty other 
of time applied by the Spaniards and Italians to tho churches ; a good custom-house and tiieatre ; and the 
whole W. coast of N. America. It remained a Spanish remains of a palace which, together with a large well, 
pos.«tession until 1763, when it was ceded to the British, was constructed by the Emperor Frederick II. The corn 
soon after which it was divided into E. and W. Florida, magazines, fur wliicli Foggia is noted, are very exten- 
In 1783 the whole territory was restored to Spain, in sive; they stretch under all the large streets and open* 
1819 negotiations were opened for the transfer of Florida squares, consisting of vaults lined with masonry, and 
to the United States ; and in 1821 a treaty was ratified by their orifices closed up with boards and earth. Being 
which it bec.'ime a part of the union, but has not yet been situated in a fruitful country, and traversed by roads lead- 
received as a state. (Darby's View qf the U.S.; Ame~ ing to Naples, Bovino, Brindisi, Maiifredonio, Pescara, Ac. 
rican Kncucluptcdiu i American Almanac,\\iS&--'6% ke.) Foggia lias a considerable trade, principally in com, 
I'LOUll (ST.>, a town of France, den. Cantal, cap. wool, cheese, cattle, wine, q)l, capers, and other agricul- 
arrond., on a basaltic iilateau, 42 tn. K.N.E. Aurillac. tural produce. Its constMiucnce always has been, and 
Pop. 4,980. It is ill-built ; streets narrow and gloomy, still is, owing to its being a staple market for corn and 
Its public edifices aie, however, generally handsome, wool, and the place at which is collected the toll imon 
Amoiit: these arc a cathedral, episcopal palace, diocesan tiie sheep annually passing into the Capitanata. The 
seminary. Jacobin convent, Jesuit college, hospital, sub- dogana, or rcgister-ufiice, at Foggia has the distribu- 
prefecture, &c. It is well furnished with water. It is tiuii of a fixed assessment upon the numerous flot'ks of 
tiie scat of the departmental court of assize, and of tri- sheep that descend in autumn from the mountains of 
bunals of origitim jurisdiction and commerce. (Hugo, Abruzzo into the plains of Puglia, where they winter, 
art. Cantal ; (iuide du Fuyageur.) and in May return to the high country. (See Abhuzzo.) 

FLUSHING (Dut. Vttessmgen)y a fortified sea-port This duty, which is one of the richest sources of revenue 
town of Holland, prov. Zealand, on the W. Scheldt, near of the crown of Naples, originated with the ancient 
the 8. extremity of the isl. Walchcron, 4 m. S.S.W. Romans, when they obtained possession of the country. 
Mlddleburg; lat. 51<^ 26^ 42'' N., long. 3° 34' 57" £. It continued uninterruptedly to be collected till the 13th 
Pop., according to some authorities, 7,(N)0 ; but the Encyc. century, after wliich, for about two centuries, the passage 
tics Gens du Monde makes it only 4,(j(;0. It is strongly appears to have been open without fee to all sheplierda 
fortified ; besides Its own ramparts, it is defended, toge- who chose to bring down their flocks. Under Alphonso 1., 
tiler with its fine harbour, by several adjacent forts, and however, the crown resumed its rigiits ; and having pur. 

f irovided with sluices, by means of which the surround- chased a considerable extent of pasture land, form^ the 
Mg country may be inundated. The town is well built, tavoliere. (See Apulia.) The Abruzzi sheplierds, who 
but presents little worthy of notice, most of its best pub- came down with their floiks into the tavolierCy paid a 
lie buildings having been destroyed during the bombard- fixed rate per head for their sheep ; but had not the 
ment by the English in 1809. Its port is extensive, safe, power to aispose of their wool, lambs, cheese, or any 
and has deep water. Two canals, communicating with oUicr commodity produced during their winter residence, 
it, enable the largest merchant-vessels to penetrate into in any fair but that of Foggia, where they were to be 
the town, and unload on the quays close to the ware- deposited in Uie roj’al magazines, and not touched wlth- 
houses. A strong wall of masonry protects the town out a permit. By way of compensation on the pait of the 
against the sea; the side facing the Scheldt is embanked crown, besides other privileges, no wools in the king- ^ 
with great care, and kept in reiioir at an enormous ex- dom are sufibred to bo brouglit to market, till those at ^ 
pense. Flushing has a dock-yard, and a naval arsenid ; Foggia are vended, the duties paid, and the tribunal 
and is the seat of an admiralty board. It has a some- satisfied of all its demands. (Swmbtdrne, 1. 136 — 145.) 
what extensive trade with both the E. and W. Indies, In consequence of these oppressive and absurd rcgula- 
and continual communication, by means of packet-boats, tions, the fair of Foggia, holden from the 8th to tho 2()th 
wit^i the other sea-iNirt towns of Holland ; it has also a of May, is an important mart, and attended by a great 
considerable trade with England, and is the enlrepdt number of commercial and other visiters. Fog^a is 
where the Genova intended to lie smuggled into this coun- the seat of the superior criminal court fur the prov., and 
'ity is principsfily laid up. Few towns have suflbred so se- of the tribunal of commerce for Apulia, 
vsrely from war and inundations. It hoisted the stan- This city appears to have been founded in the 9th 
dard of revolt ag^iist the Spaniards, immediately after century, and peopled from Arpi or A rgyrippay axianclmt 
the capture of the Briel in 1572. Togetiier with some city 4 m. distant, said to have been founded by Diomed, 
other towns, it was given to England by the Prince of which surrendered to Hipnlbal after the battle of Cannse, 
Orange in 1585, and remaiued in our possession till 1616. and of which some faint vestiges are still extant. 
From 1809 to 1814 it belongwi to tho French. Since Foggia was greatly enriched by the Suabian princes of 
1809 itsjTortifications have been greatly improved, and, Naples. It was sacked in 1268 by Charles of Apjou, who 
in conj Action with the Fort of Ilammekens to the E. died there in 1286. It was nearly destroyed by the eartb- 
and those of Breskens on tho opposite side of the river, 

it now completely commands the mouth of the W. « The saw it mn fortress of the 4ihclaM. Swhilmnis, 

Scheldt, or Mont, Flusliing was the birth-place of tiie m 1777, says u is ” wiuiout woUi, (.itadei, or gates !” 
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Qi^flof 1731. (AampoMLll.OB.; Swinburne i Cro»en*t 
Tour tke 5. Prtnn. pp. 61—63.) 

FOLDVAR (an. Luuuniwn)^ a town of Hunga^, 
CO. Tolna, on the iiimmit and declivi^ of a Wll, on the 
right bank of the Danube, 49 m. S. Duda. Pop. 8,980. 
It has a Rom. Cath. high school, and a prison; it be- 
longs, together with its lordship, to the university of 

FOLIGNO (an. rviginium), a town of Central Italy, 
Papal States, deleg. Perugia, In the Val-Spoletano, and 
on the Flamlnlan Way, M m. S.E. Perugia, and 14 m. 
N. by W. Spoleto. Pop. (1833) 16,400. It is walled, but 
its ramparts and bastions now serve only for public pro- 
menades. Its streets generally Intersect eacn other at 
right angles. There are few public buildings worthy of 
notice. The cathedral, commenced In the last century, is 
still unfinished : there are 8 other churches, 20 convents, 
a town-liall, and a cabinet of antiquities. There are nu- 
merous paper-mills turned by the Topino ; and the town 
has manutacturcB of woollen cloth, silks, parchment, and 
■ bleached wax, and a considerable trade in cattle^ The 
vicinity abounds with vineyards, and olive and mulberry 
plantations. This city appears to have been anciently of 
some importance * It was considerably augmented on the 
t destruction of the adjacent town of Forum Flamimi, by 
the Lombards, in 740. It was united to the see of Rome 
in 1439. (ItampoUiii Cramer* s An. Italy ^ 1. 2G8. ; Bow^ 
ring*9 Iteport.) ^ 

FOLKESTONFi, a bor., sea-port town, and par. of 
England, co. Kent, lathe Shepway, hund. Folkestone ; 
on the Straits of Dover, G2 m. S.E. by E. London, and 7 
m. W. by S. Dover. Lat. 61° 6^N., long. I® 9' E. 
Area of par., 4,300 acres. , Pop. of do., in 1831, 4,2i)6. 
The town is built between two precipitous chalk cliffs, 
on ground rising grqdtially from the coast : and consists 
chiefly of 3 narrow and irregular streets, principally 
t'xt'nnding up the acclivities of the W. <'liir, on the sum- 
mit of which is the church. In the early Gothic style, 
with a tower from the centre. There are also 3 dis- 
senting chapels, and a free school fur 20 poor children, 
founded In 1G74. Market, Thurs., in a commodious 
mnrk('t-hou8(^ built within a recent period by the Earl 
of itaduor. The chief employment of the Inhabitants Is 
fishing ; but this has considerably fallen off, and the 
town at present is far from being m a flourishing state, 
'j'here is a pier-harbour, formed at an expence of up- 
wards of .^0,000/. ; but it is so choked up with shingle, 
ns to 1 k' twcuBsihle only to small coasting vessels. The 
beach is favourable for batiiing, and in summer a few 
visiters resort tlilther for tkut purpose. The village of 
Sandgate, 2 m. W. of it, is, however, a far more favour- 
ite and frequented place. The S.E. Counties' R.*illway 
from the metropolis to Dover is being conducted 
through the parish, partly by means of tunnelling and 
excavations. There is a btrong modern battery on the 
heights, and the line of coast Is defended by 3 Martello 
towers. Folkestimc has licen a member or the cinque 

i )ort of Dover from a period previous to the reign of 
[lenry 1. Average annu;il corporation revenue 234/. 16s. 
Under the Municipal llcform Act it is governed by 4 
aldermen and 12 counsellors : and its limits, which ex- 
tended along the coast 2^ m. on the £. side of the town, 
end to Sandgate on the other, being at the same time 
considerably contracted in those directions and extended 
inland, so as to include tlic Hamlet of Ford, on the line of 
road to Canterbury, and about b from Folkstone. The 
Reform Act associated Folkstone with thebor.of Ilythe in 
the privilege of returning I m. to the H. of C. The town 
has Buffered much at different periods from encroach* 
ments of the sea. William Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, was a native of Folkstone, having 
been born here on the 1st of April, 1.178 : the charity 
school, endowed by his nephew, was built from -a bequest 
left by him for the purpose. 

FOnDI (an. Fumli)t a town of S. Italy, k. Naples, 
prov. Terra dl Lavoro, on the high road between Naples 
{1 and Rome, near ilie confines of the Papal States, and on 
the Appian Way, which now forms its principal street ; 
11 m. N.K. Terracina, and the same N.W. Gaeta. Pop. 
6,000. All travellers agree In speaking in dispraise of 
Fondi. It Is a miserable town, near a pestiferous lake 
(the an. LaewtFundanus)^ which renders the air un- 
wholesome ; and its inhab. generally are In a wretched 
condition, though the neighbourhood is sftmndantly fer- 
tile In every kind of produce. This, in fact, is the Cw- 
cubut ugeTf anciently to ftimous for its wine— 

Cacnbom.etiMrHlodoiniuunCalsno 

Tu blbes uvsm. ttor. I- Od. 80. 

(See alto il. Od. 14. ; and JIfartial, xili. Ep. I6-) But, like 
the town, the wine hat sadly degenerated, and It now 
quite unworthy ttm encomiums lavished on its ancient 
growths. 

Fondi it surrounded by the remains of walls of a Cy- 
clopean itnwture, particularly described by Swinburne 
(i. 807, 606.). It has a Gothic cathedral, a college, and 
houses of diarity. It obtained the privileges of a 
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Homan city, a. u. c. 417. In 1222, it was burnt by the 
adherents of the Emperor Fred. II. It has several times 
suffered from invasions by the Turks, especially in 1534, 
when they made an unsuccessful attempt to carry off 


et-Marne, cap. arrond** near the Seine, in the forest 
of the same name, and on the high road between Paris 
and I^ons, 33 m. S.S.E. the former city, and 8 tri. 
S. by E. Melun. Pop. (1836) 8,021. It is well built ; 
streets wide, straight, well paved and clean ; but, except- 
ing the prindpal ones, they are dull. It has several g(K>d 
churches and other public buildings, two excellent cavalry 
barracks, a hospital founded Iw Anne of Austria, an asy- 
lum for girls established by Mad. de Montnspaii, a col- 
lege, public library with 28,000 vols., public batns, a large 
reservoir ; and at Its S. extremity an obelisk erected in 
1786. on occasion of the marriage of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. The town has manufactures of por- 
celain and other earthenware ; but it owes all its cele- 
brity, and Indeed origin, to the palace or chateau of 
Fontainebleau, a favourite residence of the kings of 
France. The precise date of the foundation of the palace 
is uncertain. It would appear that Robert-le-Pieux 
erected a small house of retirement on the spot towards 
the end of the 10th century ; which edifice, having ftillen 
to decay, was rebuilt in the 12th century by Louis VII. 
Philip Au^stus, Louis IX., and other sovereigns, added 
to it, and it was in particular enlarged and embdlished 
by Francis I. It grew rapidly under the hands of his 
successors: Henry IV. expended 2,440,8.10 llv. on it; 
Louis XIII., XTV., and XV. added to and improved it ; 
Napoleon is said to have spent 6,242,000 fr. on it between 
1804 and 1813 ; and it has been farther enlarged and em- 
bellished by his present majesty Louis Philijipe. It is, 
in consequence, a vast pile, with little harmony among 
Its parts, being. In fact, rather a collection of palaces of 
different epochs, and in liilferent styles of architecture, 
than a single edifice. Saracenic, Tuscan, and Greek 
orders are intermixed and interspersed with the most 
bizarre .and dissimilar ornaments ; yet, upon the whole, 
the building has n striking air of grandeur and majesty, 
and is a fine royal residence. Six palaces are united by 
galleries, and enclose six principal courts : — the Cours 
du Cheval-blanc ; des Fontaines ; Ovale ^ or du Dotson ; 
dc r Or anger ie ; dcs Princes: and des Cuisines. The 
largest is the Cour da Chcval^hlane^ which forms also the 
principal entrance from the W., and derives its namo 
from an equestrian statue in plaster, erected by Catherine 
de^edici, but no longer existing. At its upper end 
tf fine flight of stone steps, under 

which H passage leads tu a chapel remarkable for the 
elegance of its architecture and decorations. It was in 
this court that Napoleon bade adieu to his guard pre- 
viously to his departure for Elba in 1814. The Cour des 
Fontaines has on one side the suite of apartments occu- 
pied by Charles V. in 1539. The buildings surrounding 
the Cour Ovale are the most ancient of all ; they com- 
prise tlie ball-rnom, adorned with paintings by Prima- 
ticclo, Niculo, &c., the library, the king's and queen’s 
apartments, tlic throne, and council-halls, Ac. In oiio 
of these rooms the small round table is still shown on 
which Napoleon signed his act of abdication in 1814. 
The Cour de VOrangerie is also called the Cour de Diane, 
from a fine bronze statue of Diana in its centre ; in the 
Gdlerie des Cerfs, one of the buildings surrounding it, 
Monaldesclii was assassinateil by order of Christina of 
Sweden. The Cour des Princes, the smallest of all, is 
surrounded by the apartments occupied by Queen Chris- 
tina. The Cour des Cuisines is large, regular, and en- 
closed with buildings erected by Henri IV. The palace 
contidns a groat number of ancient and modem paintings ; 
It is surrounded, especially on the S. side, by fine gar- 
dens, ornamented with fountains and flsh-ponds, and 
traversed by a canal nearly 3-4thB of a mile in length. 
The forest of Fontainebleau comprises 32,877 arpents, or 
about 34,200 acres, a part being on the opposite side of 
the Seine. Its surface is very varied, and in parts very 
picturesque. It supplies Paris with a small portion of 
Its wood-fuel, and with a considerable part of its paving 
stone: 

The ch&teau of Fontainebleau has beei the scene of 
many historical events: Philip IV., Hour 111., and 
Louis XIll. were born in it ; and the first monarch died 
there. It was visited by Peter the Great ; Louis XV. 

E used the daughter of the king of Poland in this 
ce; Pope Plus VII. was confined within its walls for 
lonths ; and it is Intimately connected with the his- 
tory of Napoleon. It was comparatively neglected by 
Louis XVII I. and Charles X. ; but Louis Philippe has 
restored 11 to even more than its ancient grandeur. In 
1837 the nuptials of the duke of Orleans were ^lebroted 
here with great pomp. {Hugo, art. Seme-ePMame j 
Guide du Vayaeeur ; Encyc. des Gens du Monde). 

F0NTAR!ABIA (properly Fuenierrabia), a fortified 
frontier and sea-port town of Spain, Biscay, prov. Gui- 
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puicoa, on a small peninsula on the left bank of the Bl> 
dassoa, at its mouth, 20 m. W. by S. Bayonne. Fop. 
2,035. U used to be reckoned one of the keys of Spain ; 
but its walls were levelled by the British troops in 1013. 
On the side of the sea it is, however, defendra by Fort 
St. Elme, and on the land side covered by a lofty hill. 
It has a royal palace, now occupied by the military go- 
vernor and the civil superintendent, a town-htll, hospital, 
convent, andafinejw. church dating ftom the Idth cen- 
tury. On the N.E. side of the town is the harbour, 
which is shallow, and admits only barks of 40 or 60 tons* 
burden. The principal occupation of the inhab. is Ash- 
ing. Fontaralda has sustainca numerous sieges : its forti- 
Acations were greatly augmented by the emperor Charles 
V. : under Philip IV. it received the rank and title of a 
city. The aiixilia^ British legion under General Evans 
had some severe figliting witli the Carlist forces in the 
vicinity of this town, which they took in 1837. (A/ifhmoy 
Mod. Trav., i^c.) 

P'ONTKNAV, a town of France, dt*p. Vendee, cap. 
arrond., on tlie Vendee, at the point where it becomes 
navigable, 42m. S.E. Bourbon- Vendee. Pop. (1830) 
G,389. With the exception of some modern houses, the 
town is very ill-built ; streets narrow, ill-paved, and 
dirty. The church, with a spire 311 ft. in height,, is the 
object most worthy of notice. The town was originally 
fortiAod, and had a castle belonging to the counts of 
Poitiers, some ruins of which may still be seen. Fontc- 
nay is the seat of a sub-prefecture, a court of original 
jurisdiction, and a communal college : it has linen and 
cotton cloth factories, tanneries and breweries, and some 
trade in timber, charcoal, Bordeaux and other wines, &c. 
niugo, art. Vendee^ &c.) 

FONTKNOY, a village of Belgium, prov. llainaultj 4 
m. S.E. Tournay. Here, on the 30th of Ajiril, 174r>, a 
battle was fought between the allied English, Hanoverian, 
and Dutch forces, under the Duke of Cumberland, and 
the French, under Marshal Saxe, Louis XV. anti the 
Dauphin being also with the army. The coTitest was ob- 
stinate and severe. At 'Uie time victory seemed to have 
declared in favour of the allies ; and if the ICnglish had 
been properly supported by the Dutch, such would prt}- 
bably have been the case. In the end, however, the 
French were victorious. " Les Anglais'' says Voltaire, 
“ se ralli^rent, mats tls cSdirrnt y tls f/uitierrnl le champ 
de balaille sans iumultc, sans cor^usion, cl/urml vainetts 
avee honneut {Sitcle de Louis XV., cap. 15.) 

The allies lost aOoiit 7,000 men killed and wounded, and 
2,000 prisoners, on this occasion. The loss of tlie French 
amounted to nearly 0.000 men killed and wounded.* 

FORELANDS (NORTH AND SOUTH), two head- 
lands on the E. coast of the co. of Kcnt.^<4tl|e Arstn^r N. 
Foreland, forms tlie N.E. angle of the col ;'"1t)^jects 
into tiie sea in the form of a bastion, and consists of 
chalky cliAk ne.irly 200 ft. In height. A lighthouse of the 
Arst class, having a Axed light, elevated 340 ft. above the 
level of the seu, was erected on tills headland in 1088. 
This lighthouse is in lat. .51*^ 22' 2.V' N., long. 1°27'W. 
The S. Foreland, about 10 m. S. from the latter, consists 
of chalky cliflk. Two lighthouses, with Axed lights, have 
been erected on this headland, to warn ships coming 
from the S. of their approueli to the Goodwin Sands. 
The N. Foreland is raaue by act of parliament tlie S.E. 
extremity of the port of London. 

FORFAR, or ANGUS, a marit. co. on the E. coast of 
Scotland, h.aving E. the German Ocean, S. the Frith of 
Tay and the co. Perth, W. the latter,- N. Aberdeen, and 
N.E. Kincardine. It is of a quadrangular shape, and 
comprises .570,880 acres. It is naturally divided into four 
districts, whereof the first and most extensive, called the 
“Braes of Angus,*’ comprises all the S. slope of the 
Grampians, from the siiintnit of the ridge till it loses 
itself in the valley of Strathmore. The mountains in 
this division are mostly rounded and tame, but in parts 
they exhibit bold, terriAc precipices. The second divi- 
sion consists of that portion of tiic valley of Strathmore 
that lies in this co. between the foot of the Grampians 
and the Sidlaw hills (How qf Angsts), and is for the most 
part a Anely diversiAed, well cultivated country. The 
third division consists of a portion of the range culed the 
Sidlaw hills, parallel to the Grampians, and attaining to 
a height of 1,200 or 1,400 ft. Some of them are conical, 
detached, and covered with heath, while otliers are 
wholly cultivated. “ Duiisinnan Hill’’ is found in this 
group. Tho fourth and last division consists of the rich, 
low-lying, level land between the Sidlaw* hills and the 
sea and the Frith of Tay. Principal rivers N. and S. 
Esks and Isla. No where, perhaps, In Great Britain has 
agriculture and the appearance of the country been more 
rapidly improved than in this co. The progress made in 
this respect during the last 40 years has been quite ex- 
traordinary. “ At the time of the last statistical account 
much of the land in the parish (Oathlaw, in Strathmore, 

* The eceount of thU batUe tqr Voltaire, referred to above, la ca- 
tremete Interesting: but such Is not the case with his poem entitltd 
la BaMlUdt F\amtenau: It is whidlj destitute of interest and imagi- 
aatioo* and dassreei the name given to it of a gasMs rimSt. 
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and the same is true of the rest of the co.) was in a stitto 
of waste, the appearance of the country was hare and 
bleak, the climate cold and damp, owing to the quantity 
of water on the land. Most of the houses were at that 
time of the rudest and meanest kind, built of unhown 
stone, and covered with thatch ; scarcely one of mason 
work, or covered with slates. Now the farms are all laid 
out Rud enclosed, draining is carried to great perfection, 
and farm-houses and oAlces are neatly built and covered. 
Thriving woods and belts of plantations are rising up, 
and giving a rich and clothed appearance to the ro. 
Along with all this it is gratifying to observe that the 
habits of the people are improving. There is a greater 
neatness and cleanliness in their dwellings, and a greater 
share of the comfoi ts of life amongst tlieni ; and though 
last, not least, there Is evidently an increasing desire of 
information, and, generally speaking, a liigher and better 
tone of moral feeling.” (New Statistical Account qf Scot- 
land, N'> 5. 310.) The vicious practice of huldjng land 
in-mw-ng (SCO Argylb), that formerly prevailed in all 
the hill districts of this co., is now comparatively rare ; 
and improvements are beginning to be made, where cer- 
tainly they were much wanted, even In the cottages 
among the Grampians. There arc somo great estates, 
but property is, notwithstanding, a good deal sulxlivided. 
Average rent of land, in 1810, Os. 1 jd. an acre. Except- 
ing limestone, minerals are of no importance. This co. 
Iiiis recently become the princip^ seat of th(‘ manufac- 
ture of coarse linens, which is carried on to a great ex- 
tent at Dundee, Arbroath, Forfar, Montrose, and other 
towns. Forfar contains 5 royal hors, and 50 parishes, 
and returns 3 meins, to the H. of C. ; Viz., 1 for the co., 

1 for the town of Dundee, and 1 for Montrose and its 

contributory boroughs. Registered doctors for the co., 
in 1838-39, 1810. In 1831, Forfar hail 19,597 inhab. 
houses; 31,730 families; and 139,000 inhab., of whom 
0.5,093 were males, and 74,513 females. Valueil rent, 
171,240/ Scotch. Annual value of real property, in 1815, 
361,241/. • 

Foufar, a pari, and royal hor. and par. or Scotland, 
cap. of the above co., in the Jlow nf Angus, or valley of 
.Strathmore, 14 m. N. Dundee. Pop. (1831) 7,949. It 
consists prinelpally of one long street, and of a shorter 
one at right angles to it. ” Forfar Is a bnr. of consider^ 
able antiquity, and is likely to continue a thriving iilace, 
being in the centre of a well-cultivated county, and hav- 
ing excellent communications on all sides. The com- 
mand of water power is not sutfieient for machinery; 
hence, though a great proportion of its inhab. ari> en- 
gaged in weaving, it is chieAy in connection with other 
towns, and not under thc^egulation of any very exten- 
sive establishment upon the spot. Its chief trade is the 
weaving ot Osnaburgs and coarse linens. It has long 
been famous for tlic manufacture of a particular kind of 
shoes called ’ brogues,’ excellently adapted for the use 
of a Highland district. The streets are well built, and 
many new houses are in jirogruss ; tlie tendency of the 
manufacturer who works at home being to convert his 
earnings, as soon as possible, into a new feu, or the pro- 
perty of a ]iicco of land. These new acquirements arc 
laid out in a neat and substantial way, and bespeak the 
appearance of comfort at least, if not of wealth. Fuel is 
water-borne, and the nearest sea-port is Dundee, 14 
m. distant. There are valuable quarries here, the 
products of which are all sent round to a great dis- 
tance. On the whole, tiie present circumstances of this 
town seem to present every appearance of a regular and 
steady advancement in its population, trade, and agricul- 
tural improvement.” (Bound. Rep.) There were, in 1838, 
2,830 looms in the town, of which 2,560 were at work. Most 
of the public buildings in the town, including a new churcli 
and spire and county buildings, an episcopal chaiiel, &c., 
have been erected within these few years : there arc, also, 
several dissenting chapels. The means of education arc 
extensive and good ; the town having an academy for 
languages, geography, &c., a parish school, a mechanics’ 
institute, Sunday schools, a large infant school, Ac. : here 
also is a subscription news-room, a subscription librarjft 
a mechanics’ reading-room, &c. Forfar is now connected 
by a railway with Arbroath. It is governed by a provost, 

2 bailies, and 16 counsellors. Corporation revenue in 
18^, 1,350/. Forfar unites with Montrose, Arbroath, 
Brechin, and Bervie, in sending 1 nv to the H. of 0. 
Registered pari, electors, in 1838-38, 279 ; municipal 
ditto, 279. 

FORI A, or FORIO, a sea-port town of the Neapolitan 
dom., on the W. shore of the island of Ischia, cap. distr. 
of same name. Fop. 6,000. Streets very narrow, but the 
houses are solidly built, and there are 3 good churches, 
all very much decorated. It has a good harbour, and 
some trade with Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c. In its 
vicinity there are some hot mln'eral springs, used as 
baths. 

FORLI (an. Forum Livii), a town of Central Itolv, 
Papal States, cap. leg. of same name, In a fertile pLun 
between the Montone and Ronco, on the Emllian Way, 
38 m. S.E. Bologna, and 15 m. S.W. Ravenna; lat. 
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44® 13' 26" N., long. IJJO 1' 80" B. Pop. (Ito2) 16,000. 
It 18 iurrounded by old walls ; Is generally well built ; 
has 4 spadoiis streets ; a square, in which there are sere- 
rol fine buildings ; a cathedral ; 9 other churches ; and 
numerous convents. Many of the private resldenwB are 
built of marble, and the streets are ornamented with 
arcades. I’he ceiling In the council-chamber of the 
town-hall was painted by Ibiphael. Forli is the seat of 
a rardiiial'legate, and a court oi primary jurisdiction de- 
pendent on a superior court at liolugna. It has manufac- 
tures of plain silk riband and silk twist, and of oil-cloth, 
woollen fabrics, wax, nitre, and refined sulphur. It also 
trades in corn, wines, oil, hemp, and aniseed, which, as 
well as its manufactures, is considerably facilitated by a 
camil from Acquavlva. There is tiurc a college, a public 
library, and some learned societies. Forli was founded 
anno 206 ii. c. It was annexed to the see o| Home by 
Poiie Julius II. In 1797, the French made it the cap. of 
the dep. of the Rubicon. It was reunited to the Roman 
dom. in 1MI5. (Ramputdi ; Dict,(S6og. s liowring.) 

FOKLINPOPOLl (an. Forum Popilii)^ a town of 
Central Italy, Papal States, leg. Forli, 5 m. S.Bithat 
town. Pop. 4,000. ? It has an ancient castlo. a cathedral, 
2 parish churches, and several convents. Tins and the 
other forums in ditferunt parts of Italy, arc Bui>pohed by 
Sigonius to have been all conveuH^ or assize towns ; but 
the proximity of those on the Kmiliau Way, particularly 
of Forli and Vorlinpop^li, seems, as Mr. Foisyth has re- 
marked, to contradict that opinion. {Forsyth's Italy ^ 
p.4G0.) 

FORMOSA, (Chin. Tuc-mnn, or “ Terrace Bay,”) an 
Island in the Chinese Sea, belonging partly to China, 
between lat. 22» and 26° 3(/ K., and long. 1200 ^ 
and 1220 B. : about 80 in. from the Cliinese coast, 
firoin which iris separated by the Channel of Fo-kien, 
and 170 m. N. Luzon, the chief of the Philippine islands. 
I^on^tb, N. to S., about 260 m. ; breadth, in its centre, 
about HO m. Area, 15,000 sq. m. ? Pop. uncertain, but 
perhaps between 2,000,r90 and 3,000,000. {Canton Rc- 
gister^ 1833.) 

A chain of mountains runs tlirough the Island in its 
entire length, forming, in general, the barrier between 
the Chinese on the w., and the independent natives of 
Ahe unexplored country on the B. side. On many of its 
summits, snow remains during most part of the sum- 
mer, and Humboldt has supposed that a portion of it 
reaches an absolute elevation of upwards of 12^000 ft. It 
exhibits distinct evidence of former volcanic action in 
some extinct craters ; in other parts flames, mephitic 
gases, &c. burst out of the e^th ; and sulphur, naphtha, 
and other volcanic products mo abundant. Someparta 
of the coast present bold headlands, but all the W. ^ore 
Is flat, and surrounded with rocks and quicksands. Its 
harbours, which wero fonncrly very good, have become 
nearly useless, except to Junks of very small tonnage, 
fi-om the rapid increase of the land on the sea : so that, at 
present, Fonnosa has but one good port, that gf Ke- 
lung, at its N. extremlW. 

** Tliat portion of Formosa which is possessed by 
the Chinese well deserves its name ; the air is whole- 
some, and the soil very frultftiL The numerous rivulets 
from the mountains fertilise the extensive plains which 
spread below ; but Uiroughout the island the water is 
unwiiolesome, and, to unaccllmatod strangers, it is often 
very injurious. All the large plain of the S. resemblos avast 
weu-cultivated garden. Altpost all grains and fhiits may be 
prodimed on one part of the island or another ; but rice, 
lugar, camphor, tobacco, &c. are the chief productions. 
Fqnnosa has long been iamiliarly known as the granary 
of the Chhiese maritime provinces. If wars intervene, 
or violent storms prevent the shipment of rice to the 
coast, a scarcity immediately ensues, and extensive ^s- 
tress, with another sure result— multiplied piracies by 
the destitute Chinese. The ouantity of rice exported 
from Foimosa to Fuh-keen and Cfie-kcang Is very con- 
siderable, aifd employs more than 300 junks. Of sugar 
there annually arrive at the single port of Teen-tsin (in 
t China) upwards of 70 laden junks. The exportation of 
camphor is likewise by no means small. Much of the 
camphor in the Canton m^ket is supplied from For- 
mosa.” {Chinese Sepository, ii. iW.) Besides the 
foregolna products, wheat, maize, millet, Icltchen vrae- 
tablcs or many klpds, truffles, Ac. ; eoloeasia, a klntf of 
arum, the root of which is a chief article of food in the 
interior ; oranges, bananas, cocoa and areca nuts, peaches, 
figs, melons, and numerous other European and Asiatic 
firults are are cultiva^. Chestnut woods are plentiful ; 

in the N. especially, a good deal of timber for shlp- 
buUdingls obtained. Pepper, aloes, coflhe, a kind of green 
tea, but diflbrent flrom the Chinese, cotton, hemp, gnd silk, 
are other important articles of culture. The ox and 
boflUo are used for tillage and draught ; horses, asses, 
sheep, goats, and hogs arc abundant. The leopard, tiger, 
wdi, Ac. inhabit the island, but do not infest its culti- 
vated portion ; pb^tsants, hares, and other kinds of game 
m very numerous. Gold is supposed to be found In the 
B. part of Formosa, os it is seen in the bands of the In- 
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hab. ; but the chief minerals are salt and sulphur, ot 
which latter a goo<l deal has been sunt to China since 
1819, for the manufketure of gunpowder. 

The Chinese colonists of the island arc mostly from 
the opposite prov. of Fo-kleu, and have emigrated prin- 
cipally from poverty. They are a laborious and indus- 
tnous race, well-disposed towards foreigners, but very 
turbulent id respect to the home authorities, who main- 
tain only a very precarious sway over them,— the For- 
mosans navitig frequently risen in open rebellion against 
their mother-country. The greater part of them are cul- 
tivators of the soil ; but many of the Amoy men (ftoin 
which district a great number of the emigrants have come) 
are merchants, fishermen, and sailors. The trade with 
China is very extensive : the chief exports to that country 
have been mentioned ; tho priiiciiial Imports thence are 
tea, silk, and woollen, and other kinds of manufactured 
goods. The trade is mostly in the hands of Fo-kien 
merchants, w'ho have also advanced the chief part of the 
capital necessary for the cultivation of the soil. As many 
as 100 junks a month are estimated to leave Fo-kien fur 
the W. coast of Formosa; where, however, they are 
obliged to lie at a great distance from the stiore, while 
carts with wheels, destitute of spokes, drawn by buifalocs, 
are used to carry the cargoes to them through the water. 
Theio are no junks strictly belonging to the island; 
all the shipping is the property of the Amoy merchants. 
{Outzlt^l) 

The native Inhab. of the E. of Formosa bear no re- 
semblance to the Chinese ; but they have apparently an 
alliance with the Malay or Polynesian tribes. ** They 
are of a slender shape, olive complexion, wear long hair, 
are clad with a ))iece of cloth from tho waist to the kiiec'S, 
blacken the teeth, and wear car-rings and collars. In the 
S., those who are not civilised live in cottages of bamboo 
and straw, raised on a kind of terrare 3 or 4 ft. high, built 
like an inverted funnel ; and from 15 to 40 ft. in diameter. 
In these they have neither chair, table, bed, nor any 
moveable. They tattoo their skin. In the N- they clothe 
themselves with deer-skins. . . . They have no books, or 
written language ; neither have they any king or common 
head, but petty cliiefs and councils of elders, and distin- 

f uished men, much like the N. American Indians. It 
oes not appear whether they have any separate priest- 
hood, but It is probable that there is none beyond the 
conjurors and enchanters of all savage tribes, nor any 
ancient and fixed ceremonies of divine worship, or system 
of superstition. They are represented by the Chinese as 
free n'om theft and deception among themselves, and just 
tow'ards each other, but excessively revengeful when out- 
raged.” {Chinese Repository, ii. 419.) The Chinese ter- 
ritory in Fonnosa having, for a lengthened period, been 
gradually extending, the really independent tribes have 
receded towards the E. coast ; some of the others have 
become partially civilised, settled in villages, and inter- 
mixed with the border Chinese. 

Formosa, together with the Pang-hoo islands, com- 
poses a/oo, or department, under the prov. Fo-kien, and 
immediately subject to its governor. It Is divided into 
five keens, or districts. The cap., Tac-wan, is described 
as ranking among Chinese cities of the first class in the 
variety and richness of its merchandise, and in pop. It 
stands on the W. coast, in about lat. 23<^ N., and long. 
120® 33' E., surrounded by a wall and ditch. Its prin- 
cipal streets are from 30 to 40 ft. broad, and for many 
months of the year arc covered with awnings to keep on 
the sun. On a small island opposite the city the Dutch, 
in IG34, built Fort Zealand, which commanded the h:ir- 
bour, the entrance to which is now choked up. The 
Chinese garrison, in Tae-wan, amounts to about 10,000 
men ; the total armed force usually stationed in the is- 
land may be estimated at about double that number, all 
in&ntry. The revenue derived by China from Formosa 
amounteej, in 1820, to 11,240 bushels of com, and 7,841 os. 
of silver ; the public expenditure to 482 bushels of com. 
and 5,000 os. of silver. 

The Chinese appear not to have Jieen acquainted with 
Formosa till about 1430, after which its coasts became 
the resort successively of several Chinese pirates. The 
Japanese had planted colonies in the N., and at one 
eiiod the greater part of the island belonged to them ; 
ut the Dutch, having been allowed to settle on the W. 
coast, gradually dislodged all their opponents. Including 
the Spanish and Portuguese (both or whom tried to gain 
a footing) , and became sole masters of the island about 
1G32. After the conquest of China by the Tartars, in 
1644, a Chinese chief, with an army of Chinese refiigees, 
determined to conquer Fonnosa, and finally expelled the 
Dutch from it in 1662. In 1683, however, the new dy- 
nasty was overthrown by the continental Chinese, aided 
by the Dutch ; and the authority of China has been ever 
since maintained over the island, though assailed by re- 
peated insurrections. {Ritter, Asien Erdkvmde, Hi. 858— 
Klaproth i LaPerouses Outnigff'j Chinesi^epo- 

FORRES, a royal and pari, bor., town and pw. of 
Scotland, CO. Moray. The townls situated on the V. sUa 
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of the burn of Forres, about m. R. firomtheFlndhom, 
and m. N. ft-om the loch or inlet of the sea which re* 
ceives the Findhom, and 11 m. W. Elgin. Pop. of par. 
(1R31) 3,895, of which the town had 3,434. ** town 
consists of one principal street, with the to«,i-houso' 
in its centre, thrfiugh which the great road to Inverness 

r ses, with several smaller streets branching off from 
It possesses an excellent academy, callecPAnderson's 
Institution (from its founder, a private gentleman of that 
name), which, together with the salubrious climate and 
cheapness of living, Induce many families to reside here. 
.Several villas hav<> been erected in the neighbourhood of 
tile town, which may be considered likely to Increase. 
Forres lias no manufactures. Findhom is the sea-port 
of the bur. and of tlie surrounding district.” (^Boundary 
Report.) llesidcs the academy, there is a good parish 
school, an elementary school, and a ladies* seminary. 
On a hill, at the W. cud of the town, are the poor remains 
of the ancient castle of Forres. About ^ m. K.E. from 
the town, is a remarkable granite obelisk, colled Sueno’s 
Pillar, consisting of a single stone '£i ft. above ground, 
'< ft. 10.in. broad, ami 1 ft. 3 in. thick. One side is rudely 
Hculpturcd. It appears to have been erected by the 
Scotch ill memory of some victory over the Danes. A 
pillar was erected in memory of Lord Nelson by public 
subscription on a hill to the E. of the town. A bridge of 
4 arches over the Findhom, near this town, was swept 
away by llic great flood In that river in Aug. 1829. Forres 
unites wltli Inverness, Fortrose, and Nairn in sending 1 
m. to tile H. of C. Registered electors in Forres, in 
18:)V)-40, 15.5. Municipal do., 134. It is governed by a 
provost, 2 bailies, and 14 counsellors. Corporation re- 
venue, .502/. 

FORT AUGUSTU.S, a fortress of Scotland, co. In- 
verness, the centre one of the throe forts erected along 
the great glen of Scotland now tlie lino of the Caledonian 
Canal, beautifully situated at the W. extremity of Loch 
Mess, 31 m. H.W. Inverness, and 20^ m. N.E. Fort Wil- 
liam. Fort Augustus was built in 1730, and was so 
named In honour of the Prince of Wales, father of George 
111. It is a regular fortification, with four bastions, and 
barracks capable of containing 400 soldiers, witli nroficr 
lodgings for the governor and iifiicers. It was taken by 
the Highlanders in 1746, but abandoned after having 
bem partially demolished. Here the Duke of Cumber- 
land established his camp after the battle of Cutloden ; 
and the ruins of a turf-house which he occupied are still 
to be seen. The fort was ordered to be demolished in 
1818; and is now occupied by three or four veteran 
artillerymen. In its immediate neighbourhood is a vil- 
lage, originally called Kilcummin, from its having been 
the buriaJ-pIaco of the ancient and powerful family of 
Cummin ; but now it bs'ars the same name as the fort. Pop. 
about viu. The village is meanly and irregularly built, 
and forms a contrast to the beautiful situation in which 
it is placed. ( Mr. Grant's Letters from the Highlands s 
Home's Hist, of the Rebellion; Garnett’s Tour^ ii. 318.; 
Forsyth's Beauties^ § Inverness.) 

FORT GEORGE, a fortress of Scotland, co. Inver- 
ness, 11 m. N.E. Inverness, on a low sandy peninsula 
jutting into the Moray Fritii, and forming tlie most 
E. of the three forts erected .along the great glen of 
Scotland. It Is esteonied the most complete fortifica- 
tion in Britain, and not being commanded by any part 
of the adjacent country, may bid defiance to assault. 
The work was erected so as to command the entrance 
to the Moray Frith. The ramparts on three sides rise 
almost out of the sea, the waters of which maj^at pleasure 
be introduced into the fosse, which skirts the fourth 
side. It has four bastions, mounted with 80 cannon ; a 
bomb-proof magazine, Ac., and accommodation for 3,000 
men. The buildings are remarkably neat, and disposed 
in handsome squares, with a fine walk round the ram- 

K rts. The fort occupies no less than 15 acres. It was 
gun to be built in 1747, under the direction of General 
Skinner, and cost upwards of 160,000/. It was partially 
used as a state prison during the late war. Though Fort 
Augustus and Fort William, the other forts on the line 
of the Caledonian canal, have been dismantled since the 
peace. Fort George is kept in good order, and has a 
governor and a garrison. {Forsyth's Beauties of Scot- 
landt S Inverness; Sloddarl's Remar ki on bcottand; 
Pennant's Tour.) 

FORT WILLIAM, a fortress of Scotland, co. Inver- 
ness, at the E. extremity of Loch Linnhe, and the W. 
end of the Caledonian Canal. This fort, Fort Au- 
gustus in the centre, and Fort George at the E. ex- 
tremity of the great glen in the line of this canal, were 
built at different times for supporting the authority of 
the general government, and curbing the turbuleiire of 
the Highland clans. It was originally built of turf, 
by General Monck, in the time of the Common- 
wealth, being so large as to contain a garrison of 2,000 
men. ft .was called the Garrison of liiverlochy, owing 
to its situation at the mouth of the I.ochy, a stream which 
falls into Loch Linnhe. In the reign of William and 
Maiy* it was rebuilt of stone, but on so small a scale as 
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to afford accommodation to only 800 men. It then re- 
ceived the name, which it has since retained, of Fort 'Wil- 
liam. It is of a triangular form, with two bastions. In 
the rebellion of 1715, the Highlanders made an iinsuo. 
cessfbl attack on it ; and in 1746 it stood a siege of five 
weeks by the adherents of Prince Charles Stuart, wdin 
at the end of that time were forced to retreat. The 
fort was ordered to be dismantled in 1818; and is 
now tenanted by about a dozen invalids, in order to 
keep it from becoming a complete ruin. Within 
1| m. W. of the fort, and on the edge of Loch Linnhe, 
is the town of Fort William, originally called Mary- 
burgh, and now more generally Gordonsbiirgh. Pop. 
about 600, who arc chiefly engaged in the herring and 
oilier fishery. Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in 
Britain, being 4,.^70 ft. high, is in the inuncdlatc vicinity 
of the fort and the town, both of them being placed at 
its base. Oordonsburgh is the only village or town in 
this district of Inverness-shire, and Is 294 m. distant 
from Fort Augustus, the village nearest to it. {For~ 

f fth's Beauties qf Scotland, § Inverness / Pennant's 
oury Garnett's Tour through the HigMandSt i. 302 — 305.; 
Home's Hist, oj the RcbcUion.) 

FORTH, a river of Scotland, whWii originates In 
several mountain streams that have their sources on tlie 
K. side of Ben Lomond, in Stlrlingsiiire. Its course Is 
E., with 'many sinuosities, by Aberfoylo, Stirling, a»*.d 
Alloa, till it unites with the arm aif the sen, called the 
Frith of Forth, at Alloa. The Tcith, its most important 
tributary, has its sources a little more to the N., and pur. 
suing a S.E. course pcist Callender and Duune, joins the 
Forth n little above Stirling, bringing to it a volume of 
: waterbutUttle inferior toltsown. Its other most important 
I affluents are the Allan, flowing S. from Perthshire ; and 
I the Devon, flowing W. from Kinross-shire. During the 
I Latter partofitscoune, the Forth flows with many wind- 
ings UiroUgh a low, level, and very rich country : in fact, 

I though the distance from Stirling to Alloa by the road 
I be only about 7 m., it Is no fwwer than 23 by water. 

Steam-boats ascend to Stirling, and ships of 300 tons 
1 burden come up to Alloa, which may be regarded as its 
port. 

FORTROSE, a sea-port, royal and pari. bor. of 
Scotland, co. Ross, on a gentle eminence on the N. banl^ 
of the Mor.ay Frith, nearly opposite Fort George, from 
which it is 2| in. distant, 8 m. N.E. Inverness. Tliere Is 
a regular ferry between Fort George and this bor. 

1 Fortrose was formerly known by the name of Chanonry, 
so called from its being the chanonry of Ross, whero 
the bishop resided, and t^ members of the cb^ter. 
About a niflo to the W. sAnds the small town of Rose- 
markic ; and the two places were united by a charter 
granted by James II. in 1444, under the conimon name of 
Fortrnss, now softened into Fortrose: which charter was 
ratified by James 'VI., in 1592. Pop. of the united 
bor. and parish, in 1838, 1,813, embracing 358 families, 
and 331 inhabited houses, lloscmarkle is a meaner 
place than Fortrose, but is reckoned the parochial 
capital, inasmuch as it is the site of the parish church. 

A handsome Episcopal chapel, however, has within the 
last few years been erected at Fortrose. The Academy 
there is the first seminary of tiie kind established in 
the N. of Scotland, and is supported by donations and 
subscriptions. The late Sir James Mackintosh received 
bis elementary education here. There are two other 
schools at Fortrose, and two also at Rosemarkie. There 
are no manufactures in the place. The salmon and 
white sea flsliery gives cunsiclerable employment. No 
mail ur stage coach passes through the barlsh ; but the 
steam vessels plying in the frith call at Fortrose ; and it 
is by them tliat salmon and other articles are conveyed 
thence to Aberdeen, Leith, and Ixindon. 

The Bishop of Ross resided at Chanonry, and was 
termed "^Episeopus Rosemarkiensis.** This Episcopal see 
was founded by David 1. in the 12th century. Only a 
small part of the cathedral now remains. Some of the 
bishops of Ross were men of literary eminence, particii-_ 
larly John Maxwell, author of Sacro-San^ Regum 
festeu, who died In 1646, archbishop of Tuam Ita Ireland. 
Fortrose unites with Inverness, Forres, and Nairn, in 
sending a mcm. to the H. of C. ; and in 1839-40 had .65 
registered voters. ( Keith's Cat. qf Scot. Bishops, Bdln. 
1824, pp. 184—204. ; New Stat. Acc. of Scot., & Boss, 
p.349.) 

FOSSOMBRONE (an. Fbrtim Sempronii), a town of 
Central Italy, Papal States, leg. Urbino, on the Metauro, 
in a fertile district, 7 m. E.S.E. Urbino. Pop. 5,000, 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of silk, said to be 
the finest in Italy. It has an old fortress : a fine cathe- 
dral, conuining many good paintings and interesting in- 
scriptions ; 3 other churches, 6 convents, a handsome 
one-arclicd bridge, and the ruins of an ancient theatre. 
Near this town was fought, anno 194 d. c., the great ba ttle 
between the Carthaginians under Asdrubal, the brother 
of Hannibal, and the Romans, in which the former were 
totally defeated, and their general killefl. Tradition has 
preferred the memory of the event in the name of a hill 
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In the f tclntty, called Monte tTAsdrubale. Tbia victory 
may be said to have determined the fate of the long- 
contested struggle between the Romans and CartliMU 
tilans In favour of the former. Fossombrone was ^ 
stroyed by the Goths, and again by the Lomlwrds, but 
rebuilt by the Malatostl. That family sold It In 14^ to 
the D»ikc of Urbino, with wliose terrftorics It was after- 
wards transferred to the see of Iteme. iRampoldi i An~ 
eient Untveread Hist, xvlil. 61. 8vo. ^tt.) 

FOUAH, a town In the Delta of Egypt, on the E. 
Hank of the Rosetta branch of the Nile, prov. Gharbieh. 
Though still a considerable village, it lost its importance 
in the Ifith century, when the trade of which it was the 
seat was transferred to Rosetta. Fouah Is most agreeably 
situated amidst a great number of flourishing villages 
and productive fields. The river flows past it through 
one of the widest and most picturesque portions of its 
channels and banks. {ChampoUion, Leitres ierites 

^ F^'lOcilllEsi a town of France, d6p. Ille-et-Vilalne, 
cap. arrond., on a hill near the Nan^on, 27 m. .N.E. 
Rennes. Pop. (1836) 8,074. It is well built, hasf fine 
promenade, and Is altogutlier a very agreeable town. A 
chalybeate spring attracts to it numerous visiters. 

Fougftres was a strong town in the 15th century, and 
was considered one of the keys of Brittany till that prov. 
was united to tlip French crown. During the lust cen- 
tury It suffered fromd^ur destructive fires, on which 
account few of its anefent buildings exist, excepting the 
ruins of a Gothic castle, which form a very picturesque 
object. There are here large manufactures of sailcloth 
and hempen fabrics, flannels of excellent quality, hats, 
leather, dye-houses, Ac. It is the seat of a sub-prefec- 
ture, a court of primary jurisdiction, and a communal 
college, (//ugo.art. li/e-et-mainc.) 

FilAMLlNGHAM, a town and par. of England, co. 
Suffolk, hund. Loes, on an eminence, near one of the 
sources of the Aide, 14 m. N.P.. Ipswich. Area of par., 
4,470 acres. Pop. of ditto in IK.^1, 2,445. Here is an old 
church, with a tower 9G ft. high ; a free school, and se. 
veral sets of alm^ilioiises. Here, also, are the ruins of a 
magnificent castle, which was a place of importance in 
the Saxon times, and to which the Princess Mary re- 
ikpaired during the attempt made by the partisans of Lady 
Jane Grey to place the latter on tfie throne. 

FRANCA VILLA, a town of S. Italy, k. of Naples, 
prov. Otranto, cap. distr., on a hill, in a fertile but 
unhealthy territory, 234 m. W.Sj>V. Brindisi, and 17 
m. B.N.E. Taranto. Pop. ll,lHn. “It is large and 
regularly built ; the streete wide and straight ; the 
houses showy, though in aSieavy style of architecture. 
Since the year 1734, when a considerable part of the 
town was thrown down by an earthquake, the dwellings 
have not been raised more than one story above the 
ground floor. The main street would be thought hand- 
some even In a capital city. Tlie avenues to the gates 
are well planted, aud afford a pleiusant shade. The 
.college is a larM edifice, with many handsome halls 
‘and galleries. The principal par. enurch is gay and 
well lighted \ but so stuccoed, festooned, and flowery, 
that the whole decoration is a mere chaos.'* {Swinburne, 
4. 214.) There are 2 hospitals, a charitable asylum, a 
9nont~de-piilti, and several convents ; with manufactures 
of woollen stuM, cotton stockings, earthenware, and a 
kind of snuff similar to that made in Sf>aiu. Francap 
villa was founded in the 14th century, and owes its nadu 
to an exemption from taxation for 10 years, granted to 
all persons who settled in it. {Swinbume*s Travels m 
ike Two Sicilies, vol. i. ; Rampoldi.) 

FRANCE (KINGDOM OF), one of the 
richest, most important, and powerful of the 
states of Europe, in the W. part of which it is 
advantageously situated, between lat. 42° 20^ and 
51° Sf N., and long. 4° SCV W. and 8° W/ E. ; 
Jiaving N. W. and N. the English Channel {La 
Manc^), the Straits of Dover (Vas de Calais), 
and the North Sea ; N. £. Belgium, Dutch j 
Luxemburg, and the Rhenish provs. of Prussia 
and Bavaria ; £. the territories of Baden, i 
Switzerland, find the Sardinian States ; S. the I 
Mediterranean and Spiain ; and W. the Bav of i 
Biscay and the Atlantic. Except on its N.E. 
Ikontier, its actual are identical with its natural 
boundaries ; being on the E. the Rhine from tlie 
influx of the Lauter to Basle, the Jura mountains, 
and the Alps to the Mediterranean ; the latter 
and the Pyrenees on the S. ; and N.W. and 
W. the English Channel and the ocean. The. 
shape of France is somewhat hexagonal. Its 
grea^t length N.W. to S. £. (from the ex- 
tremity of the dflp. Finisterre to the peninsula 
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r of Antibes) is G64 m. ; its greatest breadth (a 
line crossing the former nearly at right angles) 
is 620 m. Length, N. to S. , Dunkirk to i’erpigiian, 
nearly 600 m. ; greatest breadth £. to W. (a line 
passing from near^Lauterburg ta Brest, through 
Paris) abput the same ; least breadth £. to W . 
about its centre 335 m. Inclusive of Corsica, 
which, though belonging naturally to Italy, 
forms a dcp. of France, the total area is esti- 
mated, in the ollicial tables published by the 
French government, at 52,768,618 hectares, or 
203,736 8(j. m. The pop., which in 1801 w'as 
27,349,000, had increased in 1821 to 30,461,875, 
in 1831 to 32,569,223, and in 1836 to 33,540,910, 
of whom 1 6,460, 70|. were males, and 17,080,209 
females. {French OJJicial Tables j St, Fargeau, 
Apergu Statistiq^ie dela France. ) 

Physical Geography. Position, Frontiers, Coasts, and 
Islands. — France Is indebted nut only to her large po- 
pulation, and the active spirit of her people, but in a 
great measure to her admirable geographical positiuiv, 
for her commanding influence In European affairs. Un- 
like any of the other states of Central Europe, she has the 
command of three seas, including those which wash both 
the N. and the 8. shores of that cmitinent. Her entire 
line of frontier, by sea and land, is estimated at about 
2,840 m. {Aperpi Statist, p. 19.) Of this extent, 1 ,35.5 in . 
are on the land side ; ana being for upwards of 900 m. of 
that distance enclosed by strong and well-marked natu. 
ral barriers, the country is in so far well secured and 
easy to defend against foreign aggression. Of the 1,4H5 
m. of sea-coast, aiiout 3G0 la. arc on the Mediterranean, 
565 on the Atlantic, and .560 on tlie English Channel and 
North Sea. The N.W. coast presents the two consider- 
able peninsulas of Brittany and Cotentin, tlie bay of St. 
Mato between them, the ffistuaries of the Seine, aud 
the harbours of Murlaix, Cherbourg, Havre, Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkirk, &c. From Dunkirk to Calais the 
shore is bordered by sandy downs. From the latter 
point to the mouth ol the Seine, the coast is chiefly cha- 
rai'terised by chalk and marl cliflk ; farther W., granitic 
clifib alternate with low shelving shores. I'here is sehloin 
deep water near the shore on this coast ; the bay of 
CautMic near Avranches, fur instance, is in a great 
measure left dry at ebb-tide, and passengers at such 
times go from the mainland to Mont St. Michel, across 
the sands, in carriages. The W. part of this coast 
U beset with rocks ; these are especially numerous be- 
tween the mouths of the Seine and the Virc. Good 
harbours are few, and navigation is rendered danger- 
ous by violent tides, the force of which is attested by 
numerous salt marshes along the shore, produced by 
irruptions of the sea. The w . coast, formed in part by 
the peninsula of Brittany, is at first elevated, bold, and 
rocky, but as it proceeds S. it gradually declines, and 
from the mouth of the Gironde t(f the foot of tlic Py- 
renees, it presents an unbroken line of sandy downs in- 
terspersed with^ ma):shes Besides the Gironde, the 
Loire disembogues on this coast, which is farther in- 
dented by numerous bays. The S. coast, except iii its 
I E. part, is generally low, sandy, and bordered, whore it 
I surrounds the Gulph of lyons, by numerous lagoons ; 
and its harbours are in general neither well sheltered nor 
easy of access, though this is by no means the case with 
Toulon and one or two more. Exclusive of ^ose at the 
mouth of the Rhone, the islands round France, and be- 
longing to her, are of comparatively little importance : 
they lie mostly along the W. coast : Oleron, 116, Yeu, 
Noinmoulicrs, Bolle-ile, and Ouessant (Ushant) being 
the chief. Thoze in the Mediterranean are the isles of 
Hieres, Uatoneau, Pomegue, &c., near Marseilles ; and 
the only ones in the Channel arc Brehat, and a few 
rocky groups in the bay of St. Malu, of which that of 
Cbausey is the principal. Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
&c. belong to England, and are the only remains of the 
extensive dominions the English sovereigns once pos- 
sessed in France. {Hugo, France Pittoresque s Diet. 
Gdogr. i Apergu Statist., ^c.) 

Mountains, ^c. — According to Bruguidre {Oroeraphie 
de FEurope), these belong wholly to the Alpine and 
Pyrenean systems, the line of separation between which 
is the valley traversed by the canal of Languedoc. The 
ramifications of the Alpine system in France are therefore 
far more extensive than those of tlie Pyrenean ; they 
tt»roprlse the mountain ranges throughout the country, 
except in the S.W. The principal mountain chain, or 
great waterdied of France, intersecls the country under 
the names of the Faucilles, plateau of louigres, Cdte 
d*Or,Cevettnes,&c., in a general direction N.E. to S.W. ; 
but running much nearer to the S.B. than tM N.W. 
extremity of the kingdom, which is thereby divided Into 
two very unequal parts. On the N. and W. sides of this 
chain several considerable branches are given off, at 
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the Vosges, Moselle, and Argonne ranges, the plateau 
d' Orleans, and Morvan mbuntairis, which stFetcn to the 
extremities of Nonnandy and Brittany, Ac. These ranges 
separsite the principal river basins, those of the Rhine, 
Moselle, Meuse, Seme, and Loire, from each other ; the 
basin of the Rhone is on the S.E. side of the Cevennes, 
enclosed between them and the Alps. Connected by 
ramifications with the Cevennes, there is a OTOup of 
mountains of volcanic origin scattered over Puy de D6me, 
Cantal, and some mljaceut deps. in the centre and S. of 
France. This group, which Balbi and other gcogra- 
pliers regard as a separate system, under the title I 
of GfUlft-Francique, separates the basin of the Loire i 
from that of the Garonne. The highest points of this I 
group have a somewhat greater elevation than those of 
the Faucilles and Cevennes chain. The Pic>dc-Sancy 
(M. Dorc) is estimated to be 6,223 ft. in height, and j 
the Plomb-de-Caiital, ft.* ; while Mczeiic, the | 
loftiest of the Cevennes, is only n,918 ft. high ; I^c Re- 
culet (Jura), 5,633ft., and the Ballon de Sulz (Vosges), I 
4 688 ft. The Pyrenees send off numerous lateral branches 
through the S. E. dmis. ; their loftiest summit within the 
Fremdi territory is M. Perdu, 10,894 ft. in height. But 
the culminating point in France belongs to the Alps, and 
is prubabljt- M. Olan, 4,214 metres (Hugo), or 13,82.5 ft. 
high ; next to which is the Fic-des>Ecrins, 13,468 ft. in 
elevation. 

Rivers. — Leaving out of view the Rhine, which can 
scarcely be called a French river, since it merely runs for 
about 100 m. along a portion of its E. frontier, France 
^>88csscs no river to rank with the Wolga or the Danube. 
The principal are the Loire, Rhone, Garonne, Seine, 
Meuse, and Moselle. Except the Rhone, which has for the 
most part a southerly course, aJi the above-named run in 
a N . or W. direction. The Loire, which is the largest, and 
traverses the centre of the kingdom, rises in the moun- 
tains of the Vivarais (Ardeche), near Mezenc. It runs 
generally N.W. as far as Orleans, and tlicucc mostly 
W.S.W., with a somewhat tortuous course to its mouth 
ill the Atlantic. The length of its entire course is about 
620 m., of which about .510 m. are navigable. It receives 
from the N. the Arroux, the Maine (formed by the May- 
enne and Sarthe), and the Eudre ; and from the S. the 
Ailler, Cher, Indre, Vienne, Sevrc-Nantiiise, Ac. Nc- 
vers, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Saumur, and Nantes arc 
situated upon its banks. The Rhone rises iu Switzer- 
land. beyond the Simplon, and after traversing the Lake 
of Geneva, and forcitijir for itself a passage through the 
Alps, not far freun C^liambery, enters France S. of the 
J«<ra range, forming the entire S. and almost all the W. 
Iwniiulai-y of the dop. of Ai»i. From Lyops, where it receives 
the Saonc, the dlroclion of the Rhone is nearly due S. to 
Arles, where its d'dla commences ; and it falls into the 
Mcditei r.incan b> a double set of mouths, after a course 
of 530 ro. within the French dom., mure than 310 ^ 
which are navigable. Its principal affluent is the Sufme, 
whicli luns through Franche-Coint^ and Burgundy, with 
an entire liourse of about 213 m., of which about 165 
are navigable. Bcbides the Sadne, the Uhnno receives 
from the N. the Ain ^ it is joined from the E. by the 
Isdre, Drome, and Durance, lamuus for Its rapidity ; and 
from the W. it receives the Erieux, Ardeche, Gardon, &c. 
Lyons, Valence, Monteliinart, Avignon, Tarascon, and 
Arles are the chief cities and towns on the Rhone : upon 
the Sadne (which river is augmented by the Doubs), 
Gray, (^halons-sur- Sadne. and Macon are situati'd. The 
C«arunne rises in the Spanish Pyrenees, near M. Mala- 
detta, and runs at first N.E. as for as Thcniloiise, but 
thence onward its eoiirso is generally N.W. to its mouth, 
(or rather the mouth of its icstuary, which bears the 
name of the Gironde,) in the Bay of Biscay, about 66 m. 
N.N.W* Bordeaux, and 120 m. S.S.E. the mouth of the 
Loire. The entire length of its course, including the 
Gironde, is estimated at about 360 nUt nearly 294 of 
which are navigable. It receives some considerable tri- 
butaries; as the Tarn, which is navigable for a dis- 
tance of 90 m. : the Lot, navigable for liK) m.; and the 
Dordogne, navigable for 120 m. from the E., and from 
the S. in the earfiei^art of its course ; the Save, Gimone, 
Gers, Balse, Ac. Thoiilouse, A gen, and Bordeaux are 
situated on the Garonne. The Seine rises in Burmindy, 
about 18 m. N.W. Dijon: its general course is N.W., 
but it is exceedingly tortuous, and though in a direct line 
its course is no more than about 2.50 m., from its mouth 
iu the British Channel, the windings of the river make 
Its total length as much as 600 m. It enters the channel 
by a wide and capacious mouth, on the N. side of which 
is the town of Havre ; its sestuary, and the lower 
port of its course, is subject to the phenomenon of the 
bore, which sometimes occasions considerable damage. 
(See Amazon, Solway Frith, &c.) The principal, 
affluent of the Seine is the Marne ; besides which, it 
Aube and Oise ; and from the 8 . 
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and W. the Yonne, Juine, Eure, Rillc, &c. Pdris, Cha. 
ttiion, Troyes, Meiuii, St. Denis, St. Germains, Andely 
Elbeuf, Rouen, Hoiifleur, and Havre are situated upon 
its banks. The Marne, which runs chiefly through 
! Champagne, has a navigable course of 215 m. : it receives 
the Blais, Ornaln, Ourcq, Ac. ; Chalons-sur-Marne 
Epernay, Chateau. Thierry, and Meaux are seated on It. 
Both the Meuse and the Moselle run N. to join tlie 
Rhine beyond the French dom. : the former has a navi- 
frable course of 162 m., and the latter one of about 72 m. 
within France. These rivers, however, as well as those 
of the Escant (Scheldt), Lys, Sambre, and others, belong 
more properly to Belgium than to Franco. The Cha- 
rente, the basin of which lies between those of the Loire 
and the Dordogne, has a navigable length of about 120 
111 . ; and the Adour, which traverses the deps. of the Py- 
renees and Landes, has a great number of tributaries 
liicludihg the Midouze, Pan, Oleron, &c., and a course 
generally W., which is navigable for 77 m. The other 
rivers worthy of am* notice, as the Somme, Orne, Alsne, 
Meurthc, Ranee, vilaine, Aricgc, IJeraiilt, Var, &c., 
are referred to under tlie deps. to which they give their 
name, or in which tlieir course is chiefly sitiiatca. (Hugo { 
Aftercu Statist. ; Diet. Geog . ; Official Tubus.) 

Lakes, Marshes, — OI the former there are remark . 
ably few, and those quit<> insignliieant in point of size. 
The largest is that of Grand Lieu, in the dep. Loire 
Inferieure ; but It is only 6 m. sifeross. There are a few 
small lakes amongst tlie Jura ranges, and olliers occupy 
extinct craters in the volcanic district. In Ain and Loire- 
et-Cher marshes are numerous. The extensive lagunas 
; on tlie S. and S.W. coasts and elsewhere have been 
already alluded to: they are too shallow to be used 
otherwise than for fishing and salt-works. 

Geology, Soil, and Miuerals. — Geologically, the whole 
of France may be considered as one extensive basin, the 
circumference and centre of which consist of prinfltlve 
formations, the intermediate juiarc being filled with 
those of a secondary and tertia^ kind. Primitive rocks 
abound most in the Alps, the PyreiuMis, the peninsula 
ol Brittany, and the mountains of the so-called Gallo- 
Francique system in tlie centre of France. 'Phey are, 
however, met with in a part of Maine and Normandy, 
in Vendee, in Ardennes, wliere they are conterminodt 
with a chain of primitive rocks which extend into N.W. 
Germany, in the Vosges, in Dauphiny (Ut:re), and on 
the S. coast E. of Marseilles. The most widely dif- 
iused primary rocks arc granite, gneiss, micaceous and 
argillaceous schists, and primitive limestone, hi Ven- 
dee, to the foregoing majgbo added a great number of 
others, iiuiudiug porphyry, diorito, eclugltc, and ser- 
pentines; and in the Dauphiny Alps and Uie Pyrenees 
the rocks arc said to present a still greater diversity. 
In the latter mountains calcareous rocks are very abun- 
daiil ; and some of a transition kind contain a great num- 
tier of organic remains, even at an elevation of 1,600 
toises, or 10,230 ft. ! (Diet. G6ogr.) Argillaceous schist, 
also containing numerous organic remains, is prevalent 
tlirougliout a part of Brittany ; granitic rocks predo- 
minate at the extremity of that peninsula. Porphyry 
of various kinds, some of which exhibit great beauty, is 
the prevailing rock in the Vosges mountains. In the 
central group of Limousin, Auvergne, Ac., gneiss, gra- 
nites, and micaceous schists arc abundant, but dlfier 
flmatly in their eharacters from those of the surround- 
ffig mountain chains. The Puy de Dome and some 
other adjacent mountains have a base of Irachite, and 
in the Vivarais (Ardeche), especially, groups of gigantic 
basaltic columns are frequently met with in some places 
alternating with calcareous strata containing Iresh water 
shells. These rocks, together with the traces of extinct 
craters, the existence of lava streams, and other volcanic 
products, clearly point to a time of volcanic activity In 
this region, which has probably had place at no very 
remote period in the liistury of our planet. It may here 
bo mentioned that traces of volcanic action have also 
been met with on the banks of the Rhine, in the Vosgos«^ 
and in the di'-p. Var. 

The interval between the primitive formations of the 
centre and circumference or France is almost entirely 
occupied by secondary formations. These are nearly 
every where calcareous or marly, generally compact, and 
often contain a vast number of shells, Tnadrepores, and 
other organic remains. They compose many long tiill- 
ranges, of no great height, but freaiiently steep and bare, 
or covered only tqr a thin vegetable soil. Ail Lorraine, 
and a great part of Franche- Comte and Burgundy* con- 
sist of these formations. It is on this kind of land that 
the growths yielding the finest Burgundy wines are raised 
in the CAtc d'Or. The secondary formations extend 
through Dauphiny, and on the left bank of the Rhone os 
far as the Mediterranean, through Languedoc with the 
Cevennes quite to the Pyrenees ; and surrounding the 
I Paris basin, they reach the sea both on the M. and W. 
coast. 


The tertiary deposits of France are highly interesting : 
they are mostly calcareous, emflosing great quantities of 
S 1 
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■hellf and the remaini of foseil mammalia of lam itze. 
The moft remarkable of the tertiary formations is what 
is calhkl the Paris Daftiii," which occupies a somcwhrt 
circular area nearly bounded by a line passing through 
Blots, Orleans, Montargis, Provins, Epernay, Laon, 
Beauvais, Fontoise, and Chartres. A still larger tertiary 
district is found at the foot of the Pyrenees, including 
almost all the valleys of tiie Adour and Garonne, the 
dips. Landes, Gironde, &c. There are otliers in tlie val- 
leys of the Loire, llhinc, Allicr, Ac. The must extensive 
alluvial district is that around the moutli of the Uhune. 

The soil of France is, speaking generally, very su- 
perior. No doubt she has large tracts of mountainous, 
ncathy, and unproductive land ; but her productive soil 
bears, notwithstantling, a larger proportion to the entire 
extent of the country than in most other European 
states. According to the official returnh, the total sur- 
face of France, including Corsica, was, in 1837, distri- 
buted as follows : — 



The greatest extent of mountainous surface is found 
in the deps. of the Alps and Pyrenees, and those of 
Aridge, Cdte d’Or, Drome, Duubs, Haute Ijoire, and 
Haute Marne ; heatti land prevails most in Basses 
Alpes, Landes, Gironde, Finisterre, and Herault ; cal- 
careous chiefly in Oise, Basses Allies, Dordogne, Marne, 
and Vienne; sandy soils in ('her, Ilaute Loire, Loiret, 
and Puy de D6me ; and rich lands in Gers. Aisne, Kuro- 
et-Libire, Kure, Marne, Nord, Tarn, and Yonne. France 


has considerable mineral wealth. 1'he metal most abun- 


dant is iron ; in 1837 it i^s obtained in G1 of the HTideps. 
Those in which it is most plentifully produced, are 
Haute-Marne, Ilaute Saone, Nidvre, Cdte d’Or, Dor- 


dogne, Orne, Meuse, Moselle, Ardennes, Isdre.Cher, Aude, 
Pyrenees Orlentales, Aridgc, and Haute Vienne. Two 
Vbld mines were formerly wrousiht, one in the di'p. Bas 
llhin, and the other in IsOre, but both have long been 
abandoned. There arc also two silver mines, one in 


each of the above deps., but only that of Allemonte 
( Isdre) is at present wrought. Silver is, however, fre- 
quently founa in the load mines, which are chiefly 
abunffiuit in Finisterre, and^thc llhcutsh, Alpine, and 
some of the S. deps. Copper, mercury, zinc, tin, 
antimony, and mang.mcse, boili in large quantities, 
arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, chrome, &c., are met with ; 
and amongst the rarer metals molybdenum and tung- 
sten, in Haute Vienne, and uranfum near 

Autun. Coal is very widely diffiisod. The principal 
coal-fleldis in the dcp. du Nord, where ft forms part of 
a coal-district 5U leagues in length by ^2 broad, extending 


into llhenish Prussia. Others exist in tlic deps. on the 
Upper Loire, in Aveyron, Ac . ; coal mines are particu- 
larly numerous around St. Etienne. The salt b^ls dis- 
covered about 20 years since in Lorraine, are supposed 
to extend beneath a surface of 30 square leagues, and 
will fully supply Franco for ages. Turf in the N., 
asphaltum in the K. and elsewhere, naphtha and sul* 
phur in the S., vitriol, alum, nitre, plaster of Parll, 
porcelain and other clays, graphite, asbestos, jet, and 
some gems, lithographic, mill, and building stone, excel- 
lent marble, slate, granite, &c., arc amongst the valuable 
mineral products. Mining industry will be treated of 
hereafter. 


There are no fewer than 700 (or, according to Hugo, 


upwards of 1,000) mineral springs, of a medicinal cha- 
racter, though only about 90 of these are frequented by 
visiters, of whom there are perhaps in all about 40,000 
yearly. The principal are the w'arm sulphureous 
^aprlngs of Bareges, Cautcrets, Bagn^rcs-de-Bigorre, and 
de Luchon, in the Pyrenees ; the saline springs of Aix, 
the chalybeates of Bourbon I’Archambault (Vosges), 
and Plombidres ; the cold springs of Eiighicn, &e. 

The climate of France is not excelled by that of any 
other part of fkirope. The air is generally pure, and 
the winters mlM ; though the difTerences of latitude, 
elevation, soil, exposure, Ac. occasion. In this respiict, very 
material difibrences. Generally, P'rance may be divided 
iato '4 regions. The Ist, or most S. — the region of the 
uUve— Is bounded N. and W. by a line iiatslng diago- 
nally firom Bagndres-de-Luchon in the Pyrenees, to Die 
In Dr6mc. The 2d, or region through which the culti- 
vation of maise extendi, stretches as far N. as a line 
drawn flrom the mouth of the 'Gironde to the N. ex- 
tremity of Alsace. The Sd region, which terminates to- 
gether with the culture of the vine, has, for Its N. limit, 
a line extending from the mouth of the Loire to Me- 
aihres In Ardennes. The 4tb, or N. zone, comprises the 
rest of the country. The mean annual temperature of 
diffiBient parts of France has been estimatedT as follows. 


by Humboldt ; at Toulon (Fahr.) ; at Marseilles 
59*5<^, at Bordeaux 56^, at Nantes 55*2^, at Paris 51 *2*=^, 
and at Dunkirk hOrfP. More rain appears to fall during 
the year on the S.E. than on the N. vV . side of the great 
watershed, th3 average being, in Isdro 32 inches, in 
Haut Rhin from 28 to 32 In., at Lyons 29 in., and at 
Montpelier ,28 m. ; while at Parla the fall is only 19 In., 
in Orne 20 in , and in Illc-et- Vllaine 21 in. But not- 
withstanding this result, the sky is generally bright, 
and the atmosphere clear in the S.E., and there are at 
least oiic-thlrd fewer rainy days than in the N.W., 
where the atmosphere is almost coiistautlv charged 
with moisture brought by the W. winds wnicli com- 
monly prevail, and the weatlier Is mure or less cold 
fur half the year. The centre of the country enjoys a 
happy medium of temperature and climate; in the S. the 
summers are lung, dry, and hot. 'I'he departments around 
the Giilph ol Lyons are subject to a violent N. wind called. 
In Provencal, the Wse, the ctretwt of ancient writers. 
According to Mr. Inglis, “ this wind is the curse of all 
tlieso provs., and it is scarcely possible, in travelling 
througli tliiB country, to meet with a greater misfortune 
than a bise wind, especially if the word ‘ meet * be in- 
terpreted literally. ... Its effect upon the frame is singu- 
larly disagreeable ; it parches tlic mouth and throat, 
creates a feeling of sufliication, and seems to dry up the 
whole juices of the body.” (Inglis's Switzerland^ ^c. 
p. 108. ; Apert^ StatUtique. Ac ) 

The vegetable product st of France are said by Hugo to 
comprise upwards of 830 genera, and G,(K)0 species. All 
these, however, are not indigenous, and ipany new plants 
have been introduced within the lust two centuries. I'hc 
must richly wooded parts are the mountainous districtii, 
particularly tlie Vosges, the plate,iux of Langres and 
Orleans, the Coveniies, and the mountains of Auvergne 
and Limousin. The Alps and Pyrenees, Provence, the S. 
part of Languedoc, and the W. of France, are but iu- 
dilferontiy wooiled. ’J’lie priniM]) il forest trees are the 
oak, elm, beeili, maple, ash, walnut, chestnut, birch, 
poplar, larch, ])iiie, fir, box, cornel, &c In the Vosges 
and Jura mountains, Brittany, and the Landes, there are 
extensive forests of fir ; the chestnut woods are very fine 
in Haute Loire. Ttie olive, orange, lemon, pistachio, 
and carob grow wild in the S., but there only ; and the 
Buits of all are inferior to those of warmer climates. The 
caper (Capparis sptiiosa), diifiiscd over Provence, fur- 
nishes a well-known article of I'xporf . nierrics, apples, 
and several other fruits grow w'lUl : apples and pears are 
largely cultivated in the N. depai tments, and prunes in 
tlie centre of France^ The culture of these and other 
fruits will be .adverted to in a subsequent section. 

Mr- Inglis, who travelled through many countries of 
Europe on Joot, has the following remarks on the 
scenery of l<'r.uice : — All panegyric upon the loveliness 
asd laughing fertility of I'miice is rhodoinouuule. There 
is more of the beaiitiful and the picturesque in many a 
single county of England, or even of Scotland, than in 
all the scattered Ix'aiities of Fr.mce, were they con- 
centrated within a ring-fence ; excepting always the 
Pyrenees, which 1 cannot help looking upon as a kind of 
separate territory — the mere boundary between France 
and Spain ; but at all events the Pyrenees must be ex- 
cepted. 1 have travelled through aiiiiost every part of 
France; and truly, I h.*ive found its beauties thinly 
sown. If the banks of some of its rivers be excepted — 
the Seine, the Loire, the Rhone, and the Garonne, — 
some parts of Normandy, and the departments of tlie 
Pyrennes, France is an unromantie, uninteresting, un- 
lovely land. And even in these favoured parts, such as 
the vaunted Orldannois, where shall we find the green 
meadows that lie along the banks of our Thames, or 
Avon, or Severn ; or upon which of them shall we pause 
to admire those romantic views— that channing variety 
of rock, wood, and mountain — till'd characterise the 
banks of the Tamar, the Wyc, the Derwent, the Swale, 
the Wharff, or the Dove ? These are nowhere to be 

found 1 pity tlie man who crosses France in any 

direction. Thousands know how ennuyant is the jour- 
ney from Calais to Paris ; but they who never travel 
farther, suppose that lovely France, panegyrised by so 
many, lies beyond. No such thing. Let them con- 
tinue their journey by whichever road they please, and 
they will find but little Improvement. * • • CliAteaux 
also we have in those provinces (those of the S.), 
but oh I how different irom the chiteaux of which 
we read in the romance writers, and which never 
existed but in their imaginations I Tlie ch&tcaux 
are for the most part boxe* upon a large scale; 
■taring houses with wings, and a parapet wall in 
front, covered with vases of flowers. In short, we 
find the whole a delusion ; and our minds revert to 
the green acclivities of our own hills, our oak forests, 
our lakes and rivers, and the beauty and fertilRy. that, 
along with the picturesque, mingle fn an Engllfo land- 
scape.” But if the Indlscriminating panegyrists of 
France have gone too far on the one hand, we suspect 
that Mr. IngUs hu as much overshot the mark on the 
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other. Mr. Maclaren, than whom there can be no better lometlmei found, though rarely. The wild boar, roe- 
authority, lays that from Chilons-sur- Marne to Avignon buck, and fox, abound In all wrll-wooded parts. The 
the Rhone flows through one of the most beautiful, jdc- red and &llow deer, formerlv so plentiful in the royal 
turesque, and delightful regions in the world. And parks, have become rare; hares and rabbits are ex- 
there are many other districts in France the scenery of tremely abundant. Several kinds of squirrels, the 
which will boar a comparison with that of any other polecat, weasel, otter, marten, hedgehog, and the other 
country. • small wild animals, common throughout Europe, are as 

Animah The bear, wolf, and wild boar are the only numerous in France as elsewhere ; In addition to which, 

formidable wild animals now inhabiting Franco, and tlie the desman {mus moachiferus)^ an aquatic quadruped, 
numbers of these have been greatly thinned by the in- inhabits the neighbourhood of Tarbei, as some beavers 
crease of pop. and of civilisation. Tnc black bear ( Urnu do the islands at the mouth of the Rhone. Seals, dol- 
pyrenatcus) is conflned to the higher ranges of the Alps phins, and sometimes whales, are met with around the 
and Pyrenees, where the isard, chamois, and wild goat coasts. 

are also found. Notwithstanding an active war of exter- Birds are very numerous. They include two kinds of 
mination carried on against the wolves, those animals eagles and a species of vulture. Several birds not olse- 
are still very numerous in some departments, as in where met with are found on the shores of the Medl- 
Morbilian, Sarthc, Vendee, Landes, and the centrri terranean, as the flamingo, roller, wasp-eater, beccofica, 
mountainous departments. In the Cevonnes, the lynx is ortolan, &c. Bustards, large and small, inhabit the 


Table showing the Departments into which France is at present divided, their Population in 1836, their Sub- 
divisions, the Deputies and Electors in each, and the number of Propertitss into which they were divided in 
1836 . 

“• "■ffyjss?" fr " .SSL fe- ®i'^!"|wrl 


4 Alpes (IlRwieB) - 
I Alpes (liauus) 

6 Ardeche* 

7 ArdenTics 

8 AiTefce 

9 AutM* - 

10 Auiie 

11 Atcvioh 

1^ Bourheb-du-Rhone 

13 CalvAdos 

14 ('anbil 
I.** Chareiite 

16 (yliannitc Inferu'uc 

17 (’lUT 

IH CurrSze 
19 Corse 

50 Cftce dHlr 

51 Cl tes du-Nord 

55 Cn-use 

53 Dordogne 

54 Douir - 

S% Dr6ttie 

56 Eure • 

27 Eure-et-l-oire ■ 

S8 FlniHterri* 

29 Card 

30 Garonne (flautej 

31 Gurs • 

32 Gironde 
.Vi Herault 

31 llle-et-VUalnu 
.3.5 Indre 
31, Indre et-Loire 
f .37 ItAre • 

.38 .liira - 
, 39 .anduH 
) 40 Luirv-et-Clior - 
41 Loire . 

4S Loire (Haute) - 

43 Loire-lnfcrieurc 

44 Lolret 

45 J.iOt 

46 Lot*et-Garonne 

47 Lozere 

48 Maine et-Lcdre 

49 Mauche 

50 Marne 

51 Marne (Haute) 

52 Ma^renne 

53 Menrthe 

54 Meuse 

55 Morblhan 
At, Moselle 

57 NlSvre 

58 Nord - 

59 Obe ■ 

60 Ome • 

61 Paa^le-CalalB - 

62 Puj>de.D6nie - 

63 f^rSnSestHamea) 

64 kyrSnSes (Haatos) 

65 Pyr4n6es-OtieiUaMa 

66 Rhln (Bos) - 

67 Ahln \Uaut) • 

68 Rh5ne 

69 HaAne (Haul) - 

70 Sadne et>Lolre 

71 Harthe 

72 Seine - 

73 Seine-et-Mame 

74 Seine-et-Ome - 

75 8elne>lnfAienn 

76 Mvres (Deux) - 

77 Somine 

78 Tam - 

79 Tara.et>Oaroiuift 

8 VmeluM C 

82 VendSe • 

83 Vlmne 
84^^Jjne(H«tW) 

86 YaSS 





450 i 197,698 I 10,883,528 
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dept, of the N.W. and centre. The cock-of-tbe-wood, 
and red and grey partrldgei, are the principal winged 
game. Water-fowl are pmcularly numerous in the 
ddpi. Vendfieand Charente-Inffirieure: In cold winteri 
the wild swan visits the country. 

Reptiles are few; there are but two venomous ser- 
pents. A kind of gecko inhabits the S. shores : the sala- 
mander, large green lizard, mud-tortoise and httfo obste’ 
iricanSt are the other most remarkable animals of this 
class. In some deps. frogs are reared In large numbers 
os articles of food. The fisheries of turbot, sole, ray, 
mackarel, herring, pilchard, mullet, &c. in the N. and j 
W. seas, and of the tunny and anchovy in the Medi- 
terranean, furnish employment to numerous families. 
Oysters are very abundant on the N. and W. coasts, as 
well as muscles and lobsters. Leeches are exported 
from France in large quantities. 'I'here are two species 
of scorpion. Cantiiarides and the cochineal insect are 
met with in the S. {HugOt France Fittoresque ,* Apercu 
Statistique } Diet. Oeog.) 

Poptdation.—The faiformatlon with respect to tiie 
pop. of France previously to 1784 is exceedingly iinper- 
roct. But according to the best attainable iiifonnntioii 
it amounted, in 1700. to lU,6(i0,(KN), and in 1702 to 
21,760,(XK), Including Corsica. In 1784 it was estimated 
by Necker at 24,800,(MX). 

The official returns g(.ve the following numbers for 
the undermentioned years ; — 

1801 . . 87,.549,00.’S I 1R86 - - ni,K58,937 

1N06 . - 8<J,107.m . . .T^.'>69,823 

1881 . . 80,461,875 | 1836 - - 3.3,510,910 

It appears, therefore, supposing the statement for 1601 
to bo correct, that the increase o! the pop. in the 35 
years ending with 1836 had been 6, 191,910, or be- 
tween a fourth and a fifth part of its amount in 1801. 
Between those two epochs there were born 33,226,422 
children, 17,13.5,444 males, and 16,090,978 females: 
the deaths during the 8l.ine period were 27,901.302: 
14,228,3.39 being m.ales, and 13,673,023 females. Of the 
births, 2,122,94U were iliegitimate, the average of these 
to legitimate births for the same period being nearly 1 
to 1.5 annually But it must be remarked that the 
number of illegitimate births, which in 1800 was only 
41,635, had in 1831 increased to 74,727; so tliat while 
the total nop. had increased only about l-4th part, the 
number or illegitimate births had nearly doubled. The 
proportion of the latter varies greatly in different deps. ; 
it is largest in those which contain the largest cities. 
The Seine stands at the head of tiiese : in it the ille- 
gitimate are to the legitimate mrths as I to 2*66 ; in that 
of the Rhone as 1 to 6*91 ; in Seine- Inf«?rieure as 1 to 
7*5. Illegitimate births are fewest in Vendee, where 
the proportion is only 1 to 62*48. In 1836, the subdi- 
visions of the pop. were as follow: — 


Children and unmarried perwna 
Married 
Widowed 


Total 


18 , 774,696 
18 , 408,34 1 
8 , 3 .% 7.870 

83 , 540.010 


The number of marriages for the 36 years above men- 
tioned, was 8,290,064 ; and tlie average proportion of 
children to each marriage 3*95, or very near 4. 

If we draw an imaginary line R. and W. through 
Franco, about the parallel of 47° lat. we shall find that 
the 40 deps. N. of that line, with an area or92,23() sq. m., 
had, in 1836, a pop. of almut 18,340,000, while the 46 
deps. chipfly S. of the same line, with an .area of 11 l,5f).5 
•a. m., had a pop. of somewhat more than 15,300,(KK). 
The N. of France, therefore, with a surface 19,275 su. m. 
less than the S., has 3,000,000 more inhabitants. The 
average pop. to the sq. m. throughout the country is 
estimated at 164, which is precisely the density of the 
d5p. Jura. 37 deps. are more thickly peopled than 
the average, but in general only sligtitly so. The most 
densely inhabited, the small dep. of the Seine, in which 
f^aris is situated, has 6,048 inhabitants to tiie sq. m., the 
dfip. du Nord has 468, tiiat of the Uhone 447, and that of 
Seine- Inferieure 309. The Basses- Allies, the least po- 
pulous, has only 60 individuals to the sq. m. 

There are about 1,800 suicides annually committed in 
France, which gives 1 for every 18,333 Inhab. They are 
more frequent in tne N. than In the S. In the dep. of the 
Seine the proportion is 1 to 3,632, in the Haute Loire 
only as 1 to 163,242 deaths. France has but few very 
large towns, but it has a great number with a pop. 
varying from 5,000 to 20,000. Of the total pop. 4-5tbs 
are esnmoted to reside in the rural districts, and but 
l-5th part in towns of more than 1,600 inhabit. {Encyc, 
dee Gene dm Monde; Official Tablee.) 

DietribtUion qf Landed Property — AgfieuUmre. — In 
France, previously to the revolution, the property of 
-nrsons dying Intestate was subject, in different parts of 
~ kingdom, to different regulidions ; but every where 
ties .could be disposed of by will, and settled entail. 

At the revolution a nearly total change was made In 
respects; the tame regulations for the distribution 
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of property were established In all parti of the kingdom ; 
and ^e power of disposing of property 1^ will was confin^ 
wnbln the narrowest IJmIts* Thus it was enacted, 1. 
That the property of persons dying intestate shall be 
equally divided among their children, without respect to 
sex or seniority ; and, 2. That, when a person possessed 
of property wfebes to make a will, he shall be permitted, 
provided he have only one child, to dispose of a moiety 
of his property, tlie child inheriting the other moiety as 
matter of right ; If the testator have two children, lie is 
allowed to dispose of a third part of his property ; and if 
four children, of a fourth : and so on, the rest being 
equally divided among the children. 

This law was intended to subvert the foundations of 
that old feudal aristocracy, whose usurpations and op- 
pressive privileges had entailed much misery on the 
country ; and there can be no doubt that it was well 
fitted to accomplish this object. No doubt, however, 
this miglit have been attained otherwise, and without 
occasioning the pernicious results inseparable from tliis 
law. By interfering to so extreme an extent in the dis- 
posal of a man*Si4)roperty, it must plainly lessen the mo- 
tives to accumulation ; while, by rendering the children 
in a gn‘at measure independent, it weakens the parental 
authority, and has tlie same injurious operation in refer- 
ence to an entire family, that tlie Scotcli law of entail 
has in reference to a single child. But its worst effect 
consists in its inevitable tendency to reduce laiuled 
property into minute portions, incapable of being culti- 
vated in the best manner, and in the consequent stimulus 
it gives to the increase of a pauper agricultural popula- 
tion. 

That the condition of the agriculturists of France has 
been materially improved since the revolution, is true. 
But it is not true that this improvement has been in any 
respect owing to the law of equal inheritance. It has 
taken place, not in consequence, but in despite, of that 
law. The abolition of the game laws and feudal pri- 
vileges of the nobility and clcrgv, and of tiie gabello 
corvees, and other ojipressive and partial burdens and 
imposts, was of the greatest service to proprietors and 
fanners ; and, in addition to tiiese advantages, a large 
extent of common lands was divided, and a great part of 
the vast possessions belonging to the church anti to the 
emigrants came into their hands at extremely low prices, 
so that while small properties were generally augmented, 
farmers acre, at the same time, in very many instances, 
changed into landlords. No wonder, therefore, that 
frcsli energy was given to agricultur.’d pursuits, and that 
a great Improvement has been effi'cted. 

Still, however, it is certain that the rapid division of 
landed property, and the continually increasing excess of 
the agrieultural population, caused by the existing law of 
sncccssiun, have gone far to neutralise the effects of these 
advantageous circumstances, .and form at this moment 
the iiromineiit evils in the social condition of the people 
of France. “ The population of tliat country,” says Mr. 
Birkbeck, ** seems to be arranged thus : a town depends 
for subsistence on the lands Immediately around it. The 
cultivators individually have not mueii to spare ; bceaiisf*, 
as their husbandry is a sort of gardening, it requires a 
large country population, and has, in proportion, less 
superfluity of produce. Thus is formed a numerous but 
poor country population. The cultivator receives pay- 
ment fur his surplus produce in sous, and he expends 
only sous. The tradesman is on a par with the farmer ; 
as they receive so they expend ; and thus 60,(X)0 persons 
may inhabit a district, witn a town of 1(),()()0 inhabitants 
in the centre of it. bartering the superfluity of the country 
for the arts and manufactures of the town. Poor from 
generation to generation, and growing continually poorer 
as they increase in numbers *, in the country by the divi- 
sion and subdivision of property, in the town by the 
division and subdivision of trades and professions ; such 
a peojile. Instead of proceeding from the necessaries to 
the comforts of life, and then to the luxuries, as is tlie 
order of things in England, arc rather retrograde than 
progressive. There is no advancement in French society, 
no improvement, nor hope of it.” {Tour in France^ 4tli 
ed. p. 34.) 

In his Tour in France, Mr. J. P. Cobbett makes the 
following observations with respect to the influence of 
the law of equal succession in Normandy: — ” I hear, 
on all sides, here in Normandy, great lamentations on 
account of the effects of this revolutionary law. They 
tell roe, that it has dispersed thousands upon thousands 
of families who had been on the same spot for centuries ; 
that it is dally operating in the same way ; that it has, 
in a groat degree, changed the state of tne farm build- 
ings : that it has caused the land to b6 worse cultlvdlM : 
that It has caused great havoc amongst timber trees ; and 
there are persons who do not scruple to assert, that 
society in France will become degraded in the extreme, 
unleM the law bo changed in this respect.'* (P. 1^.) 

The best French writers concur in the view now ^ven 
of the operation of this law, and Its operation In occasion- 
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Ing the enclleM division and lubdirition of the land, 
“done Cadionfunette divoreUioldenoscampagnettmc 
une fM^eanie rapiditi.*** But the official returns pub- 
lished by the French gotemment supply the best illus- 
tration of the extreme subdivision of landed property iu 
France. In 1615, for example, there were 10,088,751 pro- 
perties, great and small, riiargcd separately to the land 
tax, or contribution foncihre. In 18:15 this number had 
increased to 1 0,898.528 1, being an increase of no fewer 
than 80I>,777 properties in the interval I This statement 
docs not, however, show the number of proprietors, as 
many of the latter hold properties in different communes, 
asid pay taxes in each. In IHIG the number of proprietors 
was estimated by the Due de Gactc at 4,833,000; and as 
this estimate is believed to have been then rather under thim 
above the mark, the number of proprietors may now lie 
safely estimated at about ri,.5(Ki,000. The greater number 
of tliese being heads of families, consisting of about 5 
persons each, it follows that the proprietary class in 
r ranee must comprise from 17,0(K),(KJU to 18,000,000 in- 
dividuiils ! But exclusive of this class, the persons oc- 
cupying lands as tenants, and the class of agricultural 
labourers, are sufiposcd to amount together to about a I 
sixth part of the population of the country, or to between 
.'f,(N)0,000 and 0,0(HI,(KX) individuals. Hence, of the entire 

Q ulation of France, amounting to 33,r)(M),000, about a 
' belongs to the class of proprietors, and about two 
thirds are either engaged in tlie business of agriculture, 
or depend directly on it for support. In no other Ku- 
ropocUi country is there sucli a vast body of proprietors ; 
and, »*xcept where agriculture is the only empUiyment, 
there is none where so large a portion of the population 
IS iinmedi.iti ly dependent on the soil. 

People in Kiigland being accustomed to associate ideas 
ot great we.'dth and respectability with the possession of 
landed property, are apt to conclude that a country where 
almost ^•very second {lerson you meet is a proprietor, must 
be III a peculiarly prosperous condition . But the reverse is 
tile fact. Many of the so-called propi letors do not possess 
aliove one or two acres, and souk* not so much ; and in 
most departments the majority of pronerties vary from 
b to 10, :i0 and 40 acres. 'J'hc hingle iiepartmcnt of the 
Bouches du lilioiic contains three times as many pro- 
prietors as are to be found in Scotland. The contribution 
fonnbre^ though there arc great inequalities in its pres- 
sure, amounts, at an average, to about a llilh or a sixth 
part of the rent of the land ; and it is seen Iroin the offi- 
cial returns that it is assessed .as follows : — 

Properties assessed at less than 5 fr. a year .5,20.5,411 


abschsed at iroin .5 to 10 fr. — 1,751,994 

— 10 - 20 - — 1,514,251 

— 20 - 30 — 7.39,200 

_ 30 - .50 - — 084,165 

— 50 - 100 - — .5.5:1,230 

— 100 . 300 - ~ 341,1.59 

— 300 - .500 - — .57,555 

— .500 - 11K)0 - — 3:1,196 

— lUOO and upwards 13,361 


10,893,528 I 

Hence it appears that of the whole number of huided 
proiierticb in France, nearly a half are assessed at less 
than 5 fr. a year ; so that taking the assessment at oniy 
1-IOtli part of the rent, it follows that about half the pro- 
perties 111 France are not worth more than 50 fr., or 40f. 
a year ! And it farther appears that of the whole pro- 
jierties in France amounting to 10,893,528, no fewer 
than 9,825,027, being about 9-lOths of the entire num- 
ber, are assessed below and not above .50 fr. a year ; 
wbi'-h, on the above supposition, shows that 9 in every 
10 oi the existing properties in France are worth under 
.500 fr., or 20/. a year ! It is also seen that in the 
entire kingdom there arc only 13,361 properties assessed 
at above 1,000 fr. a year, or which may Bb supposed to 
lie worth more than 10,000 fr., or 400/. a year 1 

Such being the case, wc need not m surprised to 
learn that though, speaking generally, the small pro- 
prietors are industrious and economical, they arc, at the 
same time, miserably poor, and strongly attached to 
routine practices : and that even if they had a know- 
ledge of improved processes, the want of capital would j 
be an insuperable obstacle to their carrying them into 
practice. It Is customary at this moment, in several of 
the southern departments, as it was 3,000 years ago, to 
thrash corn by treading it with horses I And in some 
dibtricts the ploughs now in use are said to be the same 
as those described Iqr Virgil 1 {Hugo, France Pitto- 
resque,^c.,tin.Correxe,&c.) Many of the small pro- 
prietors rarely taste butchers' meat ; and are too happy 
vPlien they find an opjairtunity of eking out their narrow 
means by working at day wages on the larger profiertles, 
if t^e be any such, in their vicinity. Such proprietors 

* For proofii of tbit, tw M'CuUocli’s ed. of the Wealth of NaUm, 
p. 559. 1 vol. 8vo. 

t Official AccounU by the Blinlater of Commerce, 1837. 


we not nearly so well off as common labourers in Kng- 
land. 

In a tract by M. Lafitte, on a proposal for reducing 
the Interest on the public debt published a few years 
since, he observes : — ** Si en effet le manufaciurier des 
nos grandes villes est aussi avisb, aussl adroit quo 
Fhomme dolt btre aidourd’hui, notre agrlculteur est 
aussl ignorant, aussi pauvre que dans les si6clcs de la 
f)§odallte ; et nous avons I'indigente France du quator- 
xidme sidcle, pour dbnsommer les produits de I'ingunicusp 
et riche France du dlxneuvieme siecle. Une partlc 
considerable de la population ne mange ni luun nl 
viande, ne se nourlt quo de quelques grosslers 
gumcB, ct sc couvre A peine de quelques mlserablcs 
haillons!** And such is necessarily the condition of 
the agricultural population of every country in which 
the land is parcelled out into minute portions, whicli 
neither furnish sufficient employment nor subsistence 
to their occupiers. The latter, cut off from every hope 
of rising in the world, sink into a stale of stupid apathy, 
and are destitute alike of capital, intelligence, and eiiter- 
prke. 

In some departments the process of division and suli- 
division has not been carried so far as in others ; but 
generally if apropeity exceed KM) or 200 acres, and in 
many instanceh if it exceed HO, it is divided and a portion 
let to a tenant. Unhappily, too, the mode of letting 
land in Fram-e prevalent in most departments is exceed- 
ingly objectionable. Leases vAcn granted are in genc- 
riU niiieli too short ; and in more tlian half the kingdom 
land is let on tlie mitayer principle, the landlord usually 
furnishing liesides the land the stock or cattle, and the 
seiHl fur the first crop, and receiving ns rent a certain 
proportion, us a third nr a half (generally the latter,) of 
the gross produce of the farm. This system is sub- 
versive alike of industry and enterprise ; and wherever 
it prevails agriculture is not stationary merely, but is in 
the most wretelied state. The following extract from 
an able article on the Agriculture of J-'rance, In the 7/<f- 
vuc Trimcslriclle (No. 2. arc; 1.), shows the extent and 
influence of this system. 

” Qunnd les proprietaircs ne cultivcnt pas eux-ir.5mcs 
Icurs terres, la mode tie Icur loycr est la cfrconstance la 

S lus influtmte sur I’etat de leur culture. Cc mode cn 
'ranee est gciieraleinent detestable. A FexceiitiolTde 
la Flundre, et de cu triiB-petit iiombre dc provinces oA 
le systt^me de la culture alterue est suivi depuis tres- 
luiig-teinpK, la dureo des baux est beaucoup trop 
Guiiiic, pour t|ue le ferniier ait le temps de reeuuvrer 
les depenses que neecssite I’etublisseinent d’une nou- 
velle niethoilc dc culffiirc, et pour retirer quelques 
avaiitages dc ce changciiiciit. Enfin, dans uiic trOs- 
grande nartie du royaunie, dans toutes les provinces du 
centre, les ftirniiers sont d peine eonniis. Les terres 
sont rultiv/'s par de iiiallieureux ntilayers, travailleurs 
a moitid fruit, qui se chargent pour trots ans de tous les 
travaux dc la culture, et qiil clolvent reiidrc aii pro- 
prietaire la moitie de ses produits bruts. Le metayer 
apporte ses bras, son ignorance ct son bun app^tlt ; le 

a rictaire lui corifie un sol epuise, tout le raobilier 
ipensuble h sa clietivc cxfiloitution, le grain ncces- 
saire au {ireniier cnsemencemeiit, et mtene cclul qul 
doit le taire subsistcr lui et sa famiile, jiisqu'd la pre- 
miere recolte. l,e metayer labourc, sdine, nioissoiine, 
et vit lu-dessus. I,ui et les siens repus, le propri^taire 
a la restc. Quelquefois, entre le proprietHirc et le 
metayer, qui est un pauvre paysan, il s’iiiterpose sous le 
nom de lerinicr un troisli^me iiidividu, lo plus soiivcnl 
un petit bourgeois de village, tres-ruse, qui assure nil 
premier sur le prnduit Ju travail du second un |ietit 
revenu fixe et iiidcpendant de rabondaiice ct uu prix 
des r6co1tc8. Cet homme tie prend aucunu part active 
aux travaux de la culture, mats 11 assiste d tous les dc- 
}M>u{lIemens de r(?colto que fait le metayer, 11 le suit d 
tous les marches pour s’emparer dc la moiti5 qul lui 
est due de tons les produits ; son habilete consistc d 
prendre au-deld de cette moitie sur la part du metayer; 
comme 11 salt lire et Mrire, et qu’ordinairement Ic flle- 
tayer ne le salt pas, 11 a beaucoup d’avantage sur lui 
pour embrouiller les comptes, ct finaJement le voler. 
Sous ce maitre toujours present, la condition du 
metayer est encore bleu plus miserable. Ce fermier 
qui a gdn^ndement quelques avanqpsi pale la rente du 
proprietHirc avec assez de regularity : il fait de petites 
succulations sur la vente de sea donrees, et quelquefois il 
s'enrichit. Cette combimdson est assez commode pour 
le propriLtuire qu’cllc deebarge de toute surveillance, et 
auquel elle offVe quclque garantie de paiement : mais elie 
est ruineiise pour la culture parce qu'elle maintlent dans 
une extryme misdre le mt' tayer qul cultiverait moins mal 
s'il pouvait faire quelques profits et quelques ^pargnes 
dons les annyes d’abondance ; elle I'empyche de s'§lcver 
iarnais a la condition de fermier-cultlvatcur i elle fait 
passer dans la poche de la ruse la rycompense du tra- 
vail.” 

Wherever agriculture Is good or Improving in France, 
estates and farms are comparatively Isffge, and the latter 
8 1 3 
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w uniformly let at a fixed mon^ rent. TVheraTer, on 
the contrary, eitatea and formi are imall, and wherever 
the latter are let on the v^unyer lyatem, agricultuiw ii 
either stationary or declining ; and is said by Hugo and 
other writers to make peu de progrUt and to ar- 
rierie. 

We subjoin the following official statements with 
respect to the distribution of the soil of France ; the 
produce of the crops, and their consumption ; the ave- 
rage produce of the crops per hectare in different years ; 
and tne average prices of wheat in these years : — 


In 1834 the surface of France is reported to have 
been occupied as follows 

Amble lands - Ie6,^!l51 Brought fbnraid 
Pasture lands • 4,834, 6S1 Heaths and wastes 7,799,672 

Vineyards - - 2,134^22 BuUdings - - 241,841 

ForesU • - - 7,422,314 Water . - - 669A28 

Orchards and gar- Roads and open 

dens - - t - 643/199 spaces - - 1,22A/)14 

Willow-beds, &e. 61,4!iO O^wise occupied 1,221,632 

Variously culUvated 951,934 

Total - 52,768,618 

Cany forward - 41,61i/)31 ■■ 


Bstimatbd FaoDUOB of the Crops in 1818 and 1835: and of the Consumption in 1835. (From the Official Tables 

for 1837.) 



Avbraob Prouucb of Grain per Hectare throughout 
France at five quinquennial Periods (ii. Hectolitres, 
Litres, and Centilitres). 



The best wheat is said to bo that of the S. and 
S.E. provs. ; but Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, the 
district of Bcauce in Eure-et-I.oir, Berri, Touraine, 
and the vicinity of the Fuy-de-Dftme, fUmish the 
greatest quantity. From 1797 to 1835, the price of 
wheat varied from 3G fr. 18 c. to 14 fr. 86 c. the hecto- 
litre ; for 39 of those 39 years it was under 23 fr. Rye, 
like wheat, is grown in almost every part of the country ; 
but it is principally cultivated in the N.E., in Isdre, and 
on the thin soils of Fuy-de-D6me, Crouse, Haute- 
Vionne, Allier, Loire, Ac. The culture of maise, though 
it extends as far N. as the banks of the Loire, is most 
prevalent in the S.W., where the grain is of the best 
quality. Barley and oats are raised principally in the 
N., buckwheat on the worst arable lands of the centre 
and S. The potato Is not yet an article of so much im- 
portance as in England or the Low Countries ; but wiUiin 
the last twenty years Its cultivation has increased very 
rapidly. It is mostly grown where corn is the least rnltC 
vatod, as In Lozdre, the Vosges, &c., and in the d^ps. 
Meurthe and Moselle in the N.E., Aube, Cdtc d’Or, and 
Eure-et-Lolr in the centre, and Bouches-dn- Rhone, Vau- 
cluse, and Arldge in the S. of France. The culture of 
bqit-root for sugar, is chiefly pursued in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and the dips, of the N. and E., and 
a part of the centre ; but the two arrnnds. of Lille and 
Valeucieiines In the dep. du Nord furnish one-third of 
the whole quantity made. It is sometimes grown on the 
same land for several years in succession, though, most 
commonly, wheat 14 sown alternately with it every third 
year, when it yields as much as if the ground had been pre- 
viously fallowed. The produce of beet varies from 12,000 
kilogrammes per hectare to double that quantity ; in the 
ddps. du Nord and Pas-de- Calais, from 25,000 to 30,000 
kilogrammes are reckoned an average crop. At present 
not more than 6 or 6| per cent, of sugar is obtained flrom 
beet-root by the processes in use, though it is said to 
contain a much larger quantity ; the pulp serves as food 
for cattle. In 1828, there were 58 beet-root factories 
In operation, producing about 4,000,000 kilog. of sugar ( 
■«» rapid has been the subsequent increase, that, 
m 1 w, there were 581 factories at work, requiring a 
aupply of 668,986,762 kilog. of root, and producing 


30,349,310 kilog. of raw sugar, or about a third part 
of the entire quantity of sugar annually consumed 
throughout France. \Encycl. des Unis du Monde.) 
In 1837, 41,(M)0,(M)0 kilog. of beet-root sugar wore 
made, and the anticipated produce of 1838 was esti- 
mated at 55,000,(MK) kilog. But it is, notwithstanding, 
extremely doubtful whether this branch of industry will 
bo able to maintain its ground. The beet-root sugar 
establishments were first introduced into France during 
N.ipoloun’8 anti-commercial system, when the price of 
colonial sugar was extravagimtly high. When the re- 
strictions on the importation of foreign sugar were 
removed, subsequently to the downfall of Napoleon, the 
establishments for the manuractiire of beet-root sugar 
were Jn imminent danger of being destroyed; and to 
avert this contingency, the duty on foreign and coloni.il 
sugars was increased, while beet-root sugar continued to 
be admitted for consumption duty free. In conscquenco 
principally of this encouragement, but partly also of im- 
provements in the manufacture, the productitm of beet- 
root sugar latterly increased, as has been stated above, 
with extraordinary rapidity. But as this increase, by pro- 
portionally narrowing the demand for colonial sugar, was 
exceedingly injurious to the colonists, the latter loudly 
complained oi the iiyiistice that was done them by sub- 
jecting their produce to a heavy duty while that of the 
beet-root growers was admitted duty free. The truth of 
this statement being undeniable, and it being at the same 
time obvious that the exemption of indigenous sugar 
from all duty entailed a burden on the consumers equal 
to the difference between the price at which it was sold 
and that at which foreign or colonial sugar might be 
bought, were it also exempted from the duty, it became 
necessary to adopt some measures on the sut^ect. And 
after lengthened discussions, a duty of 10 fr. per 100 
kilog. was laid in 1838 on indigenous sugar ; and in the 
course of the present year (1840) this duty has been in- 
creased to 25 fr. Colonial sugar, however, still continues 
subject to a duty of 45 fr. per 100 kilog. , but it*is doubt- 
ful whether this will be sufficient to support the busi- 
ness ; and the general opinion is, that were the duties 
equalised, and the people of France allowed to supply 
themselves with this important necessary in the cheapest 
market, the manufacture of sugar from beet-root would 
totally disappear I 

Kitchen vegetables are universally grown, and are of 
excellent qumity. In the N. and £. the wild cabbage, 
rape and poppy, and other oleaginous products, are ex- 
tensively cultivated ; the former especially in the d^p. 
du Nord, where oil is a principal article of trade. 
Chicory is also raised in this part of France ; truffles are 
cultivated in several parts, but especialW in Dordogne, 

, where they enter into the composition or the celebrated 
\p&Us, 

\ Hemp is grown in 57 d5ps., flax in 40 ; but, together 
I with hops, they are principally confined to the N. The 
manufacture of tobacco is a-govemnient monopoly ; its 
culture Is restricted to the d^ps. du Nord, Haut and 
Baa Rhin, and Lot-et- Garonne. The average annual 
quantity of tobacco purchased by the government is 
about 5,7.33,800 kilog. A clamour has long been raised 
against this monopoly, but apparently without any gpod 
foundation ; for, were the culture firee, it would boHm- 
possible to assess the duty. The better way would be, 
to grub up the tobacco plantations, and to collect the 
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revenue by a customs duty on foreign tobacco, as is done in 1834 their numlier in the same 18 deps. had increased to 
In England. 14,879,400, being an augmentation of &,2(;9,730, exclusive 

Madder on the Rhine, woad, safliron, and some other of new plantations made in no fewer than 12 additional 
dps, castor oil in the S., &c., are among the other kinds deps. The increase was greatest in the dep. du Card, 
of produce. in which, and those of Drdme, Vuuclnsc, and Ardiuhe, 

fyUnes — The growth of these forms a distinctive the rearing of silkworms is the most extensive. The 
feature in French agriculture, and would become a vast quantity of silk cocoons obtained in 1830 amounted to 
source of national wealth, were it not for oimressive du- 9,007,!Mi7 kilogr. Dr. Bowring mentions that, in 1780, a 
ties, commercial prohibitions, and other restrictive regu- worm was Imported from Cliina, whose silk is of pecu- 
lations which tend to check the growth of this as well as liar clearness and fineness. It is chiefly raised at Bourg, 
many other branches of Industry. The wines of France, Argeutol, and Sorbdre. Its silk is employed In the ma- 
while they possess body, strength, flavour, and aroma, are nufacture of blonde, and usually fetches abuUt 50 fr. per 
without a superabundance of cither sugar or alcohol ; lib., but has sometimes brought double that price. (O/- 
ami not only rival, but, generally speaking, sun>ass the Jlc$at TaAIrs ; Statistique ; Ht. Fargeau^ Ajter^ s Encue. 
wines of all other countries. The vine is cultivated more de» Gens du Monde ; Berghaus j AUg. Lander und Vol^ 
or less throughout the whole kingdom, to the S. of Brit- kerkunde, vol. v.) 

tany, Normandy, Artois, and Flanders ; with the excei^* Pasturages, Cattle, — The mountainous districts of 
tion of the d6p. Creuse, in which, owing principally to France, especially the Vosges, tiie mountains of Ar- 
the poverty of the rural pop., it is little or not at all demies, Argonne, the C6tc d* Or, and the central mountain 
grown. According to the Kncyc. des Gens du Monde, system, have extensive natural pastures ; the deps. Ar- 
the total annual produce of wine in France may be esti- dechc and Corrfizc, and the entire prov. of Limousin, 
mated at about 38,()(H),00() hectol., of which 1G,0(K),(HK) are form together one continuous praii’tc, subdivided by 
absorbed by home consumption ; the remaining 22,(K)0,000 moifiitain ranges, and interspersed, often sparingly, 
hectol. are either exported or used in the distilleries and with fields of buckwlieat and rye. Some of tiie best 
vinegar factories. In 1827 (and it has nut varied raa- natural |Kisture grounds are in the maritime districts of 
terially in the interval) the quantity of vineyard land in Normandy and Flanders, and in the isle of Cumargue 
France was estimated at 1,736, 0.*)!) hectares, equivalent to at the mouth of tiie llhone. It lias been already re- 
4,26.'i,(X)0 English acres. The growers of wine were esti- marked tliat artificial pastures have greatly increased of 
mated at l,8(K),()00 persons ; and the quantity produced at late years ; the ])Iants sown ureochlefiy lucerne, sainfoin, 
36,'.)4r),8(K) hectol., or about 813,165, 2U0 imperial gallons, trefoil, and vetclies. 

worth 21, 61!), .')?()/., or about a gallon. The cost At no very distant period France possessed various su- 
of wine to the people of France is estimated at about perior breeds of horses ; but, from want of attention, 
12.000,000/. wnich supposes it to cost, at an average, e.mh many of them have deteriorated. Ciovcrninent, how. 
individual of the pop about 8s. a year. The duties paid ever, has latterly been making active cfTorts to obviate 
on the wine consumed at home amount, at an average, to this defect, by the cstablihliment of haras, or studs, 
2,9(K),0(MV. a year. Hence of all the products of France, tor the improvement of the breeds, in ditTereut parts of 
next to wheat, wine is incomparably the most important, the c.ountry ; and the expenditure for this object is 
The vineyards occupy, at present, more than l-2(!th part about l,!)00,(:(Hi fr. a year. Noruiandy furnishes tlte best 
of the entire suriace ; at the same time tliat the duties carn.ige and cavalry horses and linnterB. The horses of 
laid on wine amount to nearly l-Ihl part of the land tax, Brittany are the next in ordrr : tlic Breton is not so 
and to l-lOth part of the entire public revi'iiue. The handsome as tiie Norman liorse, but it is stronger and 
average export of wine is estimated at about 1,000,000 hardier. 'I'tie dt'p. ilii Nord furnishes a good breed fur 
hectol. or 22,000,000 galls, worth nearly 2,0fi0,000/. farm labour, and otlier heavy W'ork ; those of Anjou, 

The deps in which the greatest extent of land is occu- Maine, Toiiraiiie, Ac., are also especially suitable fur 
pied by vineyards are the Gironde, ('harente-lnfericurc, draught. Proceeding southward, the breeds diminisj^u 
Herault, Chareiite, Dordogne, Gers, Gard, Lot-ot-Ga- v.alue, till we come to Limousin, which prov., with those 
ronne, and Var; but the deps. of Marne, Aube, &c , of Auvergne, Perigord, Guienne, and Navarre, produces 
forming tlio ancient prov. of iMiampagne, and tliosc of the best saddle horsea. 1'lie purity of their lilood and 
(!6te d’Or, Saonc et Loire, Ac., com]trised in Burgundy, their oxccllonce increase, tiie nearer wc approach the 
tliough yielding a less quantity of wine than m.iny Spanish frontier. Alsace, and some of the other £. 
others, are highly distinguished for the superior quality provs., have a large breed of horses, analogous to those 
of their products. Gironde, which furnishes the w.nes of the N. In Lorraine mid Champagne there is a small 
known in Knglanu by the name of claret, yifdds breed, capal)le of resisting fatigue for a lengthened pe- 
aboiu 2,5(I0,U()0 licctols annually; Ciiareiite-Inferipure riod, if well taken rare of. Asses and mules are reared 
about 2,.'KM),(MM) hectols., Charcuto 1,7()(MM)0 hcctols., chiefly in the deps. of the centre, the W. and S. Thoso 
and Herault upwards of 2,UUfi,()0U hcctols. A tilth of Deux-S6vr(.*B and Vienne are the best, and many are 
p.irt of ihe Bordelais wines is used for the distillation exported to Spain. The mules used in France arc bred 
of brandy, exported eliiefly to the U. States, Eng- ciiicfly in Auvergne and Prorcncc. 

laud, lUissia, Sweden, and Denmark ; but they arc in- Throughout a great part of France, and especially in 
fenoT lor this purpose to those of the Charentc which the niuuiitaiiiuus regions ot the country, the ox is pre- 
6iip])ly the famous Cognac brandy. For more minute ferred to the horse tor farm ipbonr ; and as It furnishes 
details respecting the growth of the French wines, we besides tlic principal supply of animal lood, the rearing 
refer to tlio arts, devoted to the several deps. of horned cattle is every where pret^ general. Many 

Fruits, &c. — With tliesc France is abundantly sup- cows are kept along the banks of the Marne, Yonne, and 
plied. Where the culture of the vino ceases, that of Seine; in the mountains of i< ranche Comte (where they 
apples and pears becomes of considerable importance ; yield a great deal of milk, from which cheese similar to 
111 the N. deps. orchards replace vineyards, and cider and that of (fruydre is made) ; in the Furez mountains ; and 
perry arc the ordinary beverages of the iiihab. The cider in Dauphiny, where also the cliecse is much esteemed, 
of the deps. la Maiiche and Calvados is the best, and Flanders, Normandy, Brittany, Alsace, Limousin, Au- 
sumo of it is drunk even in the wine deps. 'V\\ePaysde vergne, and tiie S.w. provs., are tho;^e in which the 
Cans (Seine Infi^ricure) is noted for its numerous greatest number of black, cattle are reared: many are 
and excellent apple-orchards ; and t!ie dep. Eure, in sent out of Artois and Picai dy to be fattened in the two 
which almost all the roads arc bordered by a double or first-named provs. I'he oxen of (iascoiiy are the largest ; 
treble range of apple trees, exports large quiuitities their weight varies from 600 to 906 Jbs. : the city of Bor- 
of apples to England and elsewhere. Cider is some- dcaiix and the navy are entirely provisioned from tin's 
times used in the distillation of brandy. Several of the species. I’aris is In a great measure supplied from .An- 
central and S. deps. are famous for their dried pears; Jou. 'i'he best butter is made in the N. of France, and 
Aveyroii, the Basses Alpcs, and Indre-et-JjOire for their from Brittany, Normandy, and tiie vicinity of Boulogne, 
prunes ; and the Liinagne (Auvermie) und the valley of considerable quantities, liotii Iresli and salted, are nL- 
Montmorency for their cherries. In the Vosges a zmall ported : the best cheese is made in tlic S. 
ctierry abounds, which is extensively used ir. the manu- According to Bergliaus, the live stock of France 
facture of Airzc/imrasscr. amounts at present (I«40) to 1,872,600 liorses, 3,:i.'>0,(i00 

Cliesnuts are very abundant in some of the central mules and asses, 6,703,400 head of black cattle. 30,000,(<00 
and S. deps., where a iwrtion of the rural pop. live sheep, !KM),0(M) goats, and 4,.’)00,(){M) iinjgs. 
almost entirely on them for half the year. The chestnut But it would appear from the estimate in the nflBcial 
crops in Ardeclie form a large part of its agricultural tables that thu stock of black cattle, in 1830, amounted to 
wealth, in Haute Vienne, chestnut woods occuiiy more 0,i:)0,('i00 ; so that if Berghaus's estimate bo nearly accu- 
than l-14th part of the whole surface. The olive was rate, it follows tliat the stock of black cattle must have 
formerly more cultivated than at present ; the hard win- decreased during tiie lust ten years about 2,337,(XiU head, 
ter of 1789 destroyed many of the trees, and the climate or about one- fourth part of the total amount 1 And we 
even of the most favourably 8itu.*itcd parts of France are inclined to think that tills statement is not very wide 
seems not altogether suitable for the plant. The oil of of the mark. The truth is tliat France lias, till lately, 
the neighbourhood of Aix, and of tlic dep. Bouclies-du- always been a large importer of cattle ; and down to 
Rhone, is the best. The culture of the mulberry tree, 1814 they were exempted from all duty. In that year, 
for me sake of the silk worm, is chiefly carried on in the however, a duty ofS fr. was laid on each head of cattle 
S. In 1820, the total number of trees in the 18 deps. in Imported ; and had tiie duty been allowed to continue at 
which they were then planted, amounted to 9,631 ,674 ; and this reasonable rate it could not have beeu justly objected 
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to. But In 1893 the duty of 8 fr. was luddenly railed to 
M fr. I an increase which has well nigh put a stop to the 
Importation of cattle, and been productive of many mis. 
chfevouB results. It is affirmed that the effect of mis 
impolitic regulation on the price of butchers’ meat hu 
been such as to reduce Its average annual consumption In i 
Paris from 31 kllog. in 1826. to26kilogs. in 1836 ; and in 
the other parts of the kingdom the reduction has been 
stlU greater. If these statements approach nearly to ac. 
curacy, they will suilictontly account for the decline that 
has ^en place in the quantity of stock, and set the per. 
niclous influoHce of the high duty in the most striking : 
{Kiiut of view. 

The entire slaughter of cattle in France in 1 830 was 
estimated at 483,340 oxen, 635,662 cows, and 2,2.'M),219 
calves. Now, as many of tiicsu are not half fed, it is 
immediately seen how miserably small the supply of 
butchers’ moat must be for a population of about 34 
millions : indeed, a large proportion of tlie people of 
France rarely, if ever, taste butchers’ meat. In Great 
Britain, with apop. of about 18^ millions, or but little 
more than half that of France, the annual slaughter of 
full-grown cattle is certainly not under 1,30.),0()0 hbad, 
or considerably more than the miinber slaughtered in 
France : and ft is sulilcicnlly established that, s))eaking 
generally, the weight of the British cattle materially 
exceeds that of tlie French. It would therefore seem 
that It may, on the whole, be concluded that the people 
of Britain consume, at an Average, twice .*18 mucii butchers* 
meat as is consumed by tlie people of France 1 

Next to corn, wine, and silk, wool is the most impnr. 
tant article of rural produce ; and, according to Berghaus, 
its average annual produce for the last 10 years has 
been 42,000,000 kilogs. It has, no doubt, become of 
greater value since the native breeds have lieen crossed 
with the Merino and others; but this linproveiiicnt 
has hitherto proceeded to only a small extent, so miicli 
so, that it has been alleged that not more, perhaps, 
than l-lOth part of the entire stock of sheeii has 
experienced its effects. cMost of the Frcncli w'ool is 
coarse and inferior ; for tlie finer sorts tlie nianuruclurers 
are obliged to liavc recourse to Germany, and tlie value 
of the quantity imported into Fiance from that country 
amounted in a recent year to upwards of 8,00U,()(M) dollars. 
(iStfrgAaus, v. 60.) 

Goats are most abundant in the Pyrenean and Alpine 
deps. In a sinall district near l.yons a great number are 
kept in troops of perhaps 60 oacii. and fed in winter on 
vine leaves plucked after tlio vint.igc, and preserved 
moist for the purpose. An atti'iiipt has been made to 
acclimate the Tibet goat ( Capra JEga^rns), for the sake of 
its wool, so valuable in the sllawl mcinufarture ; but it 
is not possible, owing to the greater moisture of the 
French climate, that the experiment can succeed. Hogs 
are largely reared in tiie N. and E.; in Aisne they fur. 
nish almost the only animal food used by the rur.il {lop. 
They are numerous in most parts of Y ranee, and in the 
E. deps. a considerable trade is carried on in them. 

Poultry of all kinds is also plentiful, especially in 
Maine, Normandy, Gulennt', and Languedoc Geese 
are salted like pork: in the dep. Tain there is a 
very large and fine species. Turkeys are also almost 
every where plentiful ; and the dindcs attJt trvffles are im- 
portant articles of commerce in many towns of Dor- 
dogne and Lot. Ducks and fowls are very common : the 
value of the eggs exported to foreign countries, in 1835, 
amounted to 3,829,284 fr. The importation of French 
eggs into Great Britain, — that is, into London and 
Brighton, amounts to the euormous quantity of about 
80 millions a year. 

Bees are reared, especially in the deps. of Calvados, 
Basses. Alpes, Aude, some of those on the Loire, Sarthe, 
and Jura. In the deps. on the l.oire it is a common 
praecice to move the hives from one district to another, 
which is supposed both to augment the quantity and Im. 

S rove the quality of the products : this process is elferted 
1 the night, and in vehicles built fur tlie purpose. The 
dbUince travelled over at atime is often upwards of 30 m., 
*^nd It is not unusual to see in the autumn as many as 
3,000 strange bce.hlves collected in a little village, where 
they remain for perhaps two months.” ( ApvrgUt 69 ) The 
best honey is that of Narlmnne ; but in several deps., as 
those of Jura, Basses Alpes, and Calvados, the honey 
Is but little InfcriosL 

F/sAcriVs. From Dunkirk to St. Valery, the inhabs. 
of the coast derive a considerable part of their subsist, 
ence from the fisheries for sole, ray, turbot, mackerel, 
herring, &c. The sole and ray lishcry lasts from about 
the beginning of January to that of May ; the mackerel j 
fishery then commenctM, and continues till about the 
end of July ; the herring fishery, the head.quarters of 
which are at Dieppe, berins early in October, and ends 
towards the SOth of Dec. The pilchard fishery of Brit, 
timy employs, during its continuance, a large numlier 
of fishermen, besides a number of hands in curing 
barrelling the fish. About 8,000 barrels of salted 
lUlehards, the produce of this fishery, are sent into the 


market annually, and the inhabs. on the coast live in 
great part on fresh pilchards during the season. The 
pilchard fishery is also a branch of industry of some con- 
sequence along the coast of Charente-Inferieure and La 
Vendee, as that of the anchovy is on the Mediterranean 
coast, especially in the dfip. du Var. Great numbers of 
oysters are sent to Paris, from Cancale Bay and the 
mouth of the Seine. Except those already named, the 
fisheries on tSne French coast are of comparatively trifling 
importance, and have only a local interest The French 
cod and whale fisheries in distant seas employed In 1836 
— > the former 406 vessels, with a united burden of 61,915 
tons, and 10,172 men, and the latter 35 vessels of the 
burden of 14,813 tons, having 1,183 men. ( Qfflcial Tables j 

l^ining Proditcts. — In 1834, the respective quantities,, 
value, &c. of tlie principal of tliese are stated to have 
been as follows : — 



QuantltiM. 

Value. 

Minn. 

wrouglit. 

HandR 

«n- 

plo>«d. 

Cod - . 

Uetr. qmntalt. 
iy.9iy,(i66 \ 

Franta, 

167 

15,913 

i igi'lte . -I 
Anthracite, Acc. « 

1,421,8301 

2.3/>49.145 

43 

1,305 

(Aritlltion of l.ftth 



for oinludonk) - 

.W*c,gi43 


25 

86.8 

Turf - - - 


2,90.5,7.‘W 

1,958 

34,7fi2 

Iron . . . 

18,041,287 

4,0.W>GI 

2,162 

11. .800 

Kll-rar - . . 

Lead - 

1 .622 
6,20.1 

.852,8851 
2!IO,!)89 f 

9 

1,.827 

Antimony - 

2,925 

240,290 

10 

202 

Cop|»«r 

3,183 

228,260 

.8 

46‘) 

ManuaneRe - 

8, 489 

79,(»99 

9 

121 

Aluiii - 
Vitriol, Ac. 

25,715 

29,049 

1,0.8.8,9101 
.89,9.81 1 

17 

1,079 

Salt - 

418,218 

.8,991,9821 

j 

19,517 

(Ditto from pann) 

3,.58.1,o;8 

7,696,590 i 
195/i77 

* ] 

ilituineii, Ac. 

7,419 

® : 

224 

(iranlte, aLiti*, 

buildliiK Htoni*, 


1 


Ac. - 


.Vj,2(i()AW 

- - 1 

75,000 


Mining industry in France is placed in a great degree 
under the control of government : for this purpose France 
is divided into six departments, each under an inspector, 
general, which six iiis|M>ctors, together with the Minister 
of Public Works, compose the Council -general of Mines. 
'J'here is a school of Mines in Paris, and a praetical 
miners’ school at .Saint Etienne. The instruction in the 
latter is wholly gratuitous. {Hugo; Othg. de Saint Far» 
geau.) 

Mant^aclures. — As respects the extent .and value of 
her products, France r.anks as a tiiaiiufiu-turing country 
next to Great Britain. But a groat part of her progress 
in this department is wholly factitious ; and her natural 
and acquired capabilities tor carrying on manufactures 
are very inferior to those enjoyed by this country. Speak- 
ing generally, th<‘re is a great want of capital in Frame, 
so that most eslalilisliinents arc conducted on a conqiara- 
tivcly small scale : the means of internal communication, 
though very considerably Improved, are still lar inferior 
to what tiiey are in Great Britain or the U. States. Coal 
Is found m many parts of France, but the supply is not- 
witlistaiuling insuflieient for the wants of the country, 
and is comparatively dear ; and iron, a cheap and abun- 
dant supply of which is so indispensable to manufacturing 
eminence, lias mostly to be prepared liy means of wood, 
and is mucli higher priced than in Kiigland. In fact, 
with the exception of silk and a few otiior branches, ma- 
nufactui ing iudustry in France is in the most unsatlsfac. 
tory condition. No doubt innumeralile tables and state- 
inents are put fortli to sliow its progress ; but they are 
all, or mostly all, fallacious. The real question is, not 
whether a manufacture makes a progress when all com- 
petition is prevented, and a certain extent of market pro- 
vided for its products by custom-house regulations, but 
whether it could withstand the competition of foreigners, 
and increase were It exposed to an open competition ? In 
the latter case only is it an advantage : in the former it 
is obviously maintained at the public expense, and its in- 
crease occasions a corresponding increase of the burdens 
Uudui^on the public, without its bringing along with it 
any corresponding advantage. Now we believe that a 
very large proportion of the French manufacturing esta- 
blisnnienis are in this last predicamcht. 

Coal in Franco is obtained from between 40 and 50 
different coal-fields ; but of these the greater number 
arc extremely unimportant, and those In tlie d8p8. du 
Nord and Loire are the only ones of any considerable 
magnitude, or. at all events, they are the only ones that 
are wrought to any considerable extent. , On the whole, 
it appears that the entire produce of the different coal 
mines of France amounted, in 1836, to about 2,545,000 
tons, — that is, to less than l-12th part of the produce 
of tlie British mines, and to less, in fact, than the pro- 
duce of the coal-fields in the single county of Lanuk in 
Scotland! To suppose, after such a statement that 
France oon be distinguished generally in manufacturing 
industry, is to suppose what u all but contradwCory*knd 
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absurd. Not only Is coal thus deficient la quantity, but 
it costs more than double its price in England. 

Iron-works arc carried on in various parts of France, 
and the total produce of pig iron is supposed to amount 
at this moment (1839) to about 360,000 tons a year— that 
is, to little more than l-4th part of the produce of the 
British iron-works. About 4-5ths of the Aiel consist 
of wood ; and as it is comparatively scarce and dear, 
the price of the iron is proportionally high. In fact, 
a large quantity of foreign Is annually Imported into 
France ; and as iron is certainly one of the most im- 
portant means and instruments for the prosecution of 
manufacturing Industry, it might be supposed that a 
country anxious for the increase of the latter would 
admit iron duty free. But such is by no means the case : 
on the contrary, a high duty is imposed on the import- 
ation of foreign iron into France ; and the interests of the 
manufacturers and of the country in general are sacrificed 
to that of the forest proprietors, who arc apprehensive, 
were foreign iron largely imported, that the price of 
timber might be reduced. In all, about 44,(MK) hands are 
bupposed to be employed in the different departments 
connected with the production of iron in France. The 
other metallic products raised in France, consisting of 
silver, lead, copper, manganese, &c., are of inconsider- 
able value and importance. 

Arms are principally made at Tulle, St. Etienne, 
Klingenthal, A-c. Bnmzes of a very superior quality are 
principally made at Paris. The trade in cutlery, which 
employs a great many hands, is principally carried on at 
Paris, Laugres, Nogcnt-le-lloi, Chatelhcrault, Thiers, 
&c. P'rench cutlery is, speaking geiicrally, very inferior 
to that of England. The ornamental jewellery trade 
centres chiefiy in Paris ; and iliere, and in other parts of 
the kingdom, about 10,(KX) hands are supposed to be 
employed in watchmaking. 

The niiilibcr of steam engines in use in France has 
greatly increased of late years. At the close of 1835 
there were in all 1,418, of the aggregate power of 19.130 
horses. Of these 1,112 were of French manufacture. 
Most of them were employed in yam factories, mines, 
foundries, and bcct-rOnt sugar establishments. Tliere were 
besides in the same year 100 steam-boats of the aggre- 
gate power ol 3,803 horses. In 1834 there were upwards 
of 80 iron suspension bridges in France, tliough the first 
was erected no longer ago than 1824. 

The silks of France are unrivalled among tiiose 
of Europe, and arc probably, indeed, superior to any 
produced in any otlicr part of the world. At the* chise 
of last century, it was ascertained by a series of aceu- 
ftate experiments, that French organzined silk was 2.5 
per cent superior in ('lasticity to the best Piedmontese, 
and it^ tenacity as 20 to 21 or 20. (Bowrtng'x Sccatui 
Reporty p. 4.) But besides this the French silks are dis- 
tinguished by superior taste and cleg.*inee, and their excel- 
lence is sufficiently proved by the lact that 4-.5tlis of them 
are exported. According to the Encyc. dcs Gerutt ^c., 
the number of silk looms is now (1830) estimated at 
85, 0(X), employing 170,000 workmen, and producing silks 
worth 211,500,000 fir. a year. Lyons, Niincs, Avignon, 
Tours, Saint Jeau-du-Oaid, Alais, Le Vigau, Saint Eti- 
enne, Paris, &c., are the principal seats of this important 
and truly national manufacture, which will be found 
more particularly alluded to untler those separate heads. 
The silk manufactures of Paris have received a great 
augmentation of late years. 

The woollen manufai'tiirc of France Is also of great 
value and Importance; and is one of those that seems 
well adapted to the country. The total value of the 
woollen fabrics annually produced in France, has been 
estimated, by French writers, at 420,000, (MX) fr. ; but 
Berghaus reduces this estimate to 2()5,(i(X),000 fr., and 
we have little doubt that his estimate comes nearest 
the mark. The chief scats of the woollen manufac- 
ture are Sedan, Louviers, Elbeuf, Kouen, Bcrnay, 
Caudebec, Darnetal, Clermont PHcrault, Loddve, Car- 
cassonne, Ch&teauroux, &c. ; for carpets, Paris, Aubussou, 
Abbeville, and Amiens. 

Most of the statements that have been put forth 
with respect to the progress of tho cotton manufacture 
in France since 1815, have been fallacious. That the 
manufacture has rapidly advanced in the interim is 
most true ; but this advance affords no proof of Its 
being In a really flourishing condition, or of Its being 
suitable to France. During the latter years of the 
war, the difficulties in the way of importing raw cot- 
ton into France were such that its price in Havre 
was usually twice or three times as great as its price at 
Liverpool. Wheif, therefore, the return of peace enabled 
the French manufacturers td obtain supplies of cotton 
at the same rate that was paid for it by others the 
m an u fa cture could not fail rapidly to advance ; and 
foreign cotton goods being excludetl, it necessarily went 
on incianBlnK till the home demand was pretty well sup- 
plied But beyond this limit it has not been, and, it is most 
probable, it will not be, advanced. The French excel 
us in the brightness and durability of their dyes ; but. 


with thU single exception, they are Immeasurably behind 
us in all that is liulispensable to success in this depart, 
ment. Their machinery !• at once more expensive and 
less improved, as coal, which may be said to be the nerves 
and sinews of the business, costs double In Rouen what 
It costs in Manchester or Glasgow. It is idle, therefore, 
under these circumstances, to suppose that the French 
cotton manufacture can be really prosperous, or that Its 
increase is any evidence of a proportional increase of 
wealth and employment. Previously to the Revolution 
little cotton yarn was spun by machinery; but since that 
epoch, or rather since the peace of 1816, machinery has 
been Imported fyom England, and cotton winning has 
becdhic a principal branch of industry ; and, excepting 
some of the highest numbers for the muslin factories of 
Tararc and St. Quentin, and the lace manufactures of 
Calais, Douai, Ac., the country now supplies sufficient 
yarn for its own demand. The total annual value of 
the cotton manufactures of all kinds has been estimated 
by some French writers at no less tlian iXK>,()0(),(XX) fi*., 
or 1K),4(X),U(K)/. ; but there can be no doubt that this is an 
absurd exaggeration. Thu consumption of raw cotton 
in France dues not amount to a thtrd part of its con- 
sumption in Britain ; and if we estimate the value of the 
cotton goods produced in the latter at 34,(XK),(K)fif. ster- 
ling, those produced in France cannot be reckoned, on 
any hynotlicsis, at abovt' i0,(MK),000/. or 11,00(I,(XX)/. ; and 
ns the French are unable to pri^uce yarn of the finest 
quality, and a large pnqiortion m tlicir Imports is appro- 
priated to the manufacture of coarse fabrics, even this 
IS, we believe, too high. 

Linens are manufiu'tured principally In the N. pro- 
vinces, and in Brittany, Maine, Dauphiny, Auvergne, 
Ac. Latterly there has been a very great increase in 
the imports of liium yarn spun by machinery firom 
Great Britain ; this lias raided an outcry in France on 
the part of the spinners, but it has been found .that 
while the importation of yarn lias increased, that of 
wove fabrics has diminished,^ and that eonsoquently 
the weavers, os well as tlic public, have been benofltca 
by the introthiction of English yams. The best cam- 
brics and muslins are made, tlic former at St. Quentin, 
Valenricnnes, Cambrai uiid Solesmes ; and the latter 
at Lyons, Alengon, Ac. St. Quentin, Idllc, Calafa, 
Tarare, and Douai, are particularly noted for tiielr 
iu/ies and brodcrie s but this latter branch of industry 
has been long m a very depressed state. Valenciehncs, 
Lille, Dieppe, Alcn^ou, St. Lu, and Avranclies, are 
noted for their lace; and C'aen, Bagen, Bayeux, 
Chantilly, and Le Fuy, for their blondes. Kid gloves 
are made principally at f^aris, Grenoble, Chaiunont, 
Blois, Vendome, &c. Other leathern articles, as shoes 
and saddlery, arc, of course, made in largo quantities. 
The French saddlery exported is worth about 2,0(X),U(X)fi‘. 
a }*ear. The china of Sdvres.aiid other line kinds of French 
porcelain, are much and Justly esteemf>d. 'I'here are, 
in all, 12 manufactories of fine porcelain,— at Paris, 
S£vrcs, Limoges, Toulouse, Ac., producing goods to 
the value of from 5,0(X),(X)0 to ri,(XK),(XX) fr. a year, 2-3d8, 
lierhaps, of which are exported. Glass to the value of 
above 20,(XX),(X)0 fr., with bricks, tiles, furniture, mineral 
acids, and other chomical products, glue, sail-cloth, cord- 
age, soap, musical instruments, liqueurs, paper, paper- 
hangings, hats, Ac. are Important articles of manufacture. 

Ships are built principal^ at Brest, Rochefort, Cher- 
bourg, Toulon, Marseilles, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Ac. 

We subjoin a table given by Berghaus, in which he 
gives an estimate of the value of the manufactured 
articles produced in France In 1839, and an account of 
the principal seats of each manufacture. Wc do pot 

E retend to vouch for its correctness ; but the statements 
1 it are, speaking generally, a great deal more moderate 
than those in the greater number of French works, and 
appear to us to be, on that account, more deserving of 
credit. A tendency to exaggerate is, in fact, the liesettlng 
sin of most writers on statistics. [For Table, see the 
next page.] 

Frevlouriy to the reign of Philip Augustus, thei# 
were very few manufactures In France, other than 
domestic. But about that period the linen and woollen 
manufactures of Laval, Lille, Cambrai, Amiens, Rheims, 
Arras, Beauvais, Ac. began to bo established. Louis IX., 
Charles Vll., and I^uis XI. endeavqpred to improve 
the commercial resources of the nation : and in the reign 
of the latter monarch, the culture of the mulberry was 
introduced, and the manufacture of silk established at 
Tours. The silk manufactures of Lyons date from the 
reign of Francis I. ; under Henri IV. several other ma- 
nulwtures were introduced, and many pre-existing ones 
improved ; and under Louis Xtll. most branches of In- 
dustry received a rapid extension. But the grand Im- 
pulse to manufactures and commerce was given in the 
succeeding reign. Colbert, minister of finance, under 
Louis XI V., invited numerous foreign artisans to settle 
in France, improved the great roods throughout the 
kingdom, excavated the canals of Languedoc and 
Burgundy, constructed several harbours, and gave a 
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Ebtimated Valvb of the Ooodi manufiKtured fn France in 1889. (SerghatUt AUgcm^ Lander and Vutker- 

kunde, V. 87-80.) 


I PlacMwlMsn m in i t acturml. 


.whenmanufaetun^l. 


RawMilfc - • LyoiUj Sr. Vainer* Ht. Donat, 

SU Bemy, floquendre, 
Alali,TalD,Toun.Tunlllei, ' 
Silkftt»rlcf,&c. • Lyon*, Paris* Nlmes* Toun* 
Avl^on 

Woollen yam • • Bhelmi^Pari*, Autrecourt* 

Fine woollen cloCb - Sedan* Lwvlen, Beaumont* 

Je* Hager* Elbeuf* Clialabre, 
LodBre* Vienne, St. Ghi- 
nian* St. Pons, Corcaasone* 
Maumet, llealiTals* Vire - 
Coarser woollen cloth Caatres, Montluel, Tours, 
Montauban, Chateauroua, 
Abbeville * 

CaMimem and etrfr* Louviers, Caatres* Amiens* 
dt laine - • Limoges, Blihl (Alsace) 

Flannels & coverlets Rhelma* Orleans, Lisieux 
Napped cloth • Vlllepreaux* near Versailles, 
Carcassonne* Hhelms, K£- 
thel, Mendc, Montauban - 
Caahmere*wodllen Paris, Kheims, Lyons, 8t. 

stutFs • • Mulnausen 

Carpeu - - Paris, Auliusson. Beauvais • 

Linen and hempen St. QuenSn, Valenciennes* ' 
fabrics • - Cainbraj* Dnuol* Chauny, 

Guis# Beauvais, Rue Sl 
Pierre, laival, Ramnes* Cho- 
tet, Lislrax - 

Lace* blonde • Alen9on, Valenciennes, Chan* 

t^ly^ Bayeux, Caen* Nancy* 

Paper and paper Annonay, Sorel, Saussave* ' i 
hangings * * Marais, Cuurtalin* Angou* | 

leme* Paris - - - f 

. Pasteboard > * Vienne. Montauban. Nlmes • | 

Colton thread, &c. * Lille* Routmis, Gisors, St. ' 

** Quentin, llouval. Vast near 

valogiies. La Fertd-Aleps, 
I.ogerlNich, Paris - 

Ciilimes, musllns,and Tararc, Rt. (Quentin, Alenffon, 
uUier cotton goods Cateau*Caiubresia* Paris, 
Templeux, Hutien, Che- 
niilli.% Abbeville* Troyes - 
Gold and silver lice Pans, dec. ... 
Hau ... Do., Ac. ... 
IDSd goods * * Lyons, Paris, Bapaume, Gen- 

tilly, Devllle, Koueii, Ban • 
Leather (tanned* Ac.) Paris, Kt-ns, Longjunicau, 
Troyes, St. Mlgnan, llciines 
Grenoble, Nlort* Mi- , ' 

Morocco leather • Paris, TouIoum* • * | 

Wrought Iron goods Grossoure, VAnne, Rt. Bon- ' 
net-le. Desert, Vimon*Ac. 
Steel woiM • *1.0 UAardldre near St. Eti. 

enne* An, near Gray, lla- 
veau near La ('harltd, Oi - 
leans. La Doud near La 
Chorltd* Folx, lldze 


I Breas and cine weres Rouen* Paris ... 
Tlsmed plate do. • ImiA^^Pont St. Cun* Mon- 

Wire, nails . * Lalgle, Lodi* Morvlllards, 

Hemilly ... 
Tools • . . Ambdi^ Toulouse* Arc, 

. Foy* Kllngenthai . 

Fire-arms - - Tulle, Paris, St. Etienne 

Other weapons r Kllngenthai, Ht. Etienne 


Fire-arms 
Other weapons 
Uvniwaie - 


Lead warn • - Paris* Toi 

Antimony* tin* pIa -7 
tins, mercury* > Paris, Ac. 
Ac. - - 1 

Gtddsmiths’ wares I p.-i. 

and Jewellery -/ 
Bronxegooda Do. 

Loequemdo. • Do. 


Maine. Thim, Chatelle- 
rault* Langres 

- Romilly* Imphy* Bnuen* 
Toulouse, Paris 
. Paris* Tours » - . 


• - • 

Bronxe goods Do. .... 

Loequermdo. - Do. .... 

Watch madiinery - Beaucourt* Rt. Nicholaa-d*A- 7 

liermont* Beian(;on* Mont- > 

bdliard - - - J 

Watches - - Pons - - - . 

Musical instruments Do. . . . ■ 

Salt • • - Ralt-worka in the E., Idands 1 

f Heron and lid, Perculs* Ac. J 

Alum - * Paris, Pouiily, Montiiellicr - 

Vitriol ■ -Cholsy-le-Koi*Masd'UzlI - 

Kulnhuric add • Paris* Ac. 

Hydrochloric do. - Do. .... 

”*:} Mon.p.111.,, Prt., fcc. - 
Hard soap - - Purls* Marseilles - ‘ - 

Soft do. - - Lille, Amiens, AMicville, Rt. 1 

(iuentin - - - J 

Refined sugar - Pans, and from beet-root in 1 
the N. deps. - - - j 

Melasscs . - Du. . - 


7/100,000 

30.000*OUO 


Melasscs • - Du. 

{Porcelain - . Paris, Kevres, Limoges 

Wedgewood ware - Sarreguemines* CrdI, 
tereau 


Other earthenware - Karregiiemincs 
iTiies and rooting Lyons, Montel near Charolles I 
I sl<ites - - Anisy, Nlbelles - - i 

'trypsum and lime - Neighboiirhowi of Paris, Ac. 
{Mirrors and glass St. Gobin* St. Mon- 1 

ware . - thermd, Clivy, Montednis, > 

1 Baccarat - - - j 

, Joiners* goods sFaris .... 

'Books . - Do., Lyons, Avignon 

Perfnmen - - The S. of France • 

jStw^, tfne meal, J .... 

'Cider and Perry - Normandy, Brittany, Picardy 
lieer - . - The N. of France 

.Brandy - - ('ognac, Montiiellier - 

Kpjiit of wine - Nlmes - . - - 


16*%U0/)00 ! 
4/iNI,U)0 j 
4/MXi,000 


35,000,000 

5,000,U(Ni 


i{6,OCM),000 

6,(NM),UU() 

3,(N)O,000 

6/)IN)*U00 

240,000 

1.200.000 
60,000.000 

7.600.000 


ri*4(M).000 
16*750*000 
1 8, .<>00,000 
16.(M)0*000 


46.000. 000 
3.'>.(HI0,(M)0 

15.000. 000 
6 * 00»*000 

49.7.'i0,000 

60,0U),(NH) 

75,(KI0,0<MJ 

4/iOO.OOU 


powerful itlmului to industry. But, notwithstanding the S.,* there is now little externally to distinguish the 
tiis great merits, Colltert wanted sagacity to perceive that artisans and their families from the bourgeoisie, or lesser 
industry can make no really beneficial progress, except trading families. There are considerable diflerences in 
under a system of free competition ; and that all attempts the condition and habits of the work-people in the ilif- 
to bolster up manufactures are injurious to the general ferent manufacturing towns ; but on the whole they arc, 
interests of the nation. Hence, it is not easy to decide both physicaJly and morally, vastly improved, 
whether the stimulus he gave to industry by the measures Commerce, — Though or great extent and value, the 
now alluded to, aud the order and economy he introtluced commerce of France has not attained to the magnitude 
into the finances, was not more than countervailed by the which it might have been expected to reach from her ad- 
regulations he established for the conduct of manufac- mirable situation ; the great diversity and excellence of 
turos, and the numerous restrictions that he introduced, her silks, wines, brandies, and other products, and the 
Colbert was, in fact, the Achilles of the mercantile sys- number, enterprise, and ingenuity of her people. This 
ten. Had he acted on the maxim, Laisaez-nougfatre^ of depressed state of trade appears to bo principdly ascrib- 
the merchants he consulted, though his measures might able to an erroneous system of domestic economy ; or to 
not have been equally successful at the outset, they would the attempt made by successive governments to render 
have been incomparably more so In the end. The prestfge France independent of other countries, by bolstering up 
that has attached to the name of Colbert has tended ma- and protecting industry at home, and excluding foreign 
tcrially to prolong the mania for regulating in France ; products. But a nation that adopts a policy of this kind, 
and consequently to enfeeble and paralyze the industry of necessarily, by so doing* lays her foreign trade under the 
/he country. greatest difficulties. All commerce is founded on a prin- 

In 1688, Marshal Vaubaii estimated that, of the total eiple of reciprocity ; and those who will not buy, need 

n . of France, 1-lUtb was in a state of mendicancy, and not flatter themselves with the delusive idea that they 
the remaining 9ths in a condition but little above it. will, notwithstanding, be able to sell. The prohibitions 
He at the same qpoch estimated the wages of the weaver and heavy duties imposed on many descriptions of fo- 
at 12 sous a day, or about 108 fr. yearly (excluding fast- reign produce, proportionally lessen the demand for it in 
lays, Ac.). Arthur Young, 90 years afterwards, found France ; and by consequence lessen, in a corresponding 
that wages had risen to about 19 sous ; but provisions had degree, the demand for the French products that must 
aiao Increased in price. In 1827, M. Dupin estimated the otherwise have been exported in payment of the imports, 
average gains of an artisan in a town, and his wife, at783fr. Luckily, however, the public seems to have bt*come to a 
a year ; and in 1832, M. de Morogues estimated their united considerable degree aware of the mischief entailed on the 
frages at 800 fV. The condition of the artisans has of country by a perseverance in this anti-social system ; 
late greatly improved. Rye flour, after supplanting and, despite the powerful interests engaged in its sup- 
btfek-wheat and oatmeal, has in its turn been super- port. It has already undergone several material modifica- 
seded, in many parts, by that of wheat ; and but for the tions ; and there can be little doubt that, in the end, it 
absurd regulations already alluded to in respect to the will be replaced by a more liberal and benefleial policy, 
rattle trade, there can be no doubt that the consumption The revolution was of signal advantage to the 
of Iwtchers* meat* Instead of being diminished, would internal trade of France. Previously to that event, the 
havi* aeen increase. The dress of all classes has been fiscal systems and duties in many of the provinces 
miiea improved by the more general use of woollens, were prouliar, and differed widely from those in others ; 
cottmu* Ac. \ and in most largo towns, except those of and their frontiers were, in consequence, as vigllantlj 
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rarded amlnst the free importation of the commo- and other manufactured ffoods, including articles of mer- 
uitles of the conterminous provinces, as if they had eery and haberdashery, and of wine, brandy, jewellerv. 
been so many independent and hostile states I The ftc. The imports comprise all sorts of colonial wro- 
reiwlution made an end of these miserable distinctions; duce, spices, dye-stuffr, &c., with cotton. wool, raw silk, 
and by subjecting the whole kingdom to the same laws timber, linen yarn, iron, coal, and an infinity of other 
and the same duties, provided for the free transport of articles. 

e«nv¥im 1^.. ^ _ . • • .i . m m _ ... 


commodities throughout Its whole extent. 


We subjoin accounts of the import and export trade of 


The great articles of export consist of silkf , woollens, I France, during the ten years ending with 1 
Import Trade of France, 1827— <3GL 



rifflclal Estimatad Value of Goods Imported and Entered for Consumption In France from 1827 to 1836, 



Imported. 

1 Entered finr Consumption. 



Articles of 

Materials Consumption. 

TMiuiredfiir 

Manufocturos Natural ManufSsc- 
Produce, tured Goods 

Total. 

Mateiisls 
required for 
Mannfkcturcs 

1 Ardoles of 

Consumption.. _ 

' ’ Total, 

Natural Manufac- 

Produce, tured Goods | 

iSS? 

Paid. 

Specie 

Imported. 


Franrt. Franc$. Franc$, Francs. Francs. Francs. 

870,051 fi9/>V0,»lH:.56A.H04,li28 276,380.167 90y>»3,935 31 

366,310,668 173,300,576 67,866,077 607,677,321 278,590,868 136,845,918 3 

380,379,805 170,812,197 65,161,305 616,353,397 307,907,130 140.283,428 3 

391,070,424 181,134,648 63,133,361 638,338,433 303,385,328 153,546,829 3! 

284,993,537 155,269,762 72,562,252 512,82.5,551 229,797^89 120,245,270 2< 

351,273.511 215^52,992 86,045,838 6.52,872„341 280.988,356 196,117,7.55 T 

4.39,627,795 151),597,135 10.3/150,772 6*13,275,7.52 344,524,011 111,911,600 .3« 

454.699.208 1145.509,446 119,935,682 720,194/136 360/136.968 106,688,9.59 3‘ 

466,090,997 128,828,844 H..5,806.355 760.726,6'I6 378.298,749 101..304,683 4' 

.531.1S4,6(Ki 177,744,.366 1*8.,646..387 90 5,57.5 ..359 .395,78 5.7 91 116,38.3, 649 5 

Export Trade of-Friuicc, 1H27— 3G. 


Francs. Francs, 
38,162,899 414.137/»1 
.38/12.3/151 ;45.3.760.337 
.35,162,.581 '48.3/1.5.3.1.39 
32/110,528 489,242,685 
24,145,380'374,188/539 
27,!»87/177:505,09.3,483 
.34,698,8.30 491,1.37,471 
.37,207.1 21 503,9.33,048 
49,667,1 2 1 '520,270,.5.53 
52,222, 1 10 1564,391 ,5.5.3 


Francs. I 
93,591,369 
10.5,164,175 
99.6.33,473 
97,691,221 
91,82.3,481 
100,897,988 
101,636,816 
10M98/8i7 
102,512,926 
105,395,522 


I F^nes. 

68.869,018 
208,101/175 
148,475,281 
220.947,754 
220,685,405 
133,1 74/M)9 
199,506,830 
192,408,884 
137/198/134 
116,781,328 


OfBrial Estimated Value of Goods Exported firom Prance from 1827 to 1836. 
French and Foreign Goods. I French Goods. 


Francs. 

2.58,724,4.35 

267,271,311 

230.. 577.021 

217.399.. 575 
22.5,149,069 
2.34,959.22 J 
263/J24.652 
2.38,'ii.5,748 
280,K-I9,(.47 
.321,607.157 


Ftancs. 
.343,676,841 
.342.651.321 
.37;, 24 1,625 
.355,264,489 
.392,720 842 
461,.322,9I0 
502,486,6(4) 
476,189,290 
.5.53.572,571 
G3«..677,599 


Francs. 
602,101.276 
(.09,922,632 
(4)7,818,646 
572.(i6 1,064 
(.18,169.911 
696,282,1.32 
76(.,31(.,312 
71 4,70.5,0.38 
8.31,122,21.8 
961.281,756 


Francs. 

1.58,197.142 

167/177,012 

1.53.269/>19 

119,4.59.235 

ll8,187/)97 

146,622/145 

1.54.(h5.3,027 

146.864,.551 

1.52.16.5/196 

172,274.175 


Francs. 

348,626.595 

.34.3,8.38.910 

.350,978,110 

333,442.106 

3.37.. 387..3>'4 
3(iU.792.G29 
404,772,027 
36.3,127,826 

42.5.248.. 537 
456,(,83,(M).5 


Francs. 

.506,82.3,7.37 

511,21.5,922 

.504,217,(529 

452,901,311 

45.5,571,181 

.507,411,974 

6.59,425,0.54 

609,992,377 

.577,41.3,6.3.3 

628,957.480 


Frants.^ 
.31,471,9^1 
28,571,564 
58..574/MI 
59,597.474 
28,628.273 
110,878/199 
99,915,1.31 
97,286,744 
82,621, (.09 
102,40 1,214 


The following T<ih1c exhibits the Extent anil Value of the Trade of France with different Countries in 1836. 


IMPORTS, 1836. 


EXPORTS, 18.36. 


From European Countries. 


Great Hiitain 
Holland . . - 

llelKiuin ... 
Sweden and Norway 
Denmark - - • 

Russia ... 

Ilause Towns 
Austria ... 
Prussia . . - 

OthfY Gennan States 
Swit/erlaiid 

Sardinia ( Khigdom of ) - 
Tuscany and Papal States 
Naples and Sicily • 

Spain ... 

Portugal ... 
Greece 
Turkey - 


From alher CowHtrUs and Colonies^ 

aSK. : . : : : 

North Alriran States 
Dutch and English Antilles 
Danish Antilles ... 
Spanisli ditto ... 
Haiti . . . . 

United States 

Drazil - - - - 

Mexico . . . - 

La Plata . - - - 

Colombia . . - - 

ChlH .... 
Peru . . - • 

Mauritius - - - - 

Chinn and Anam . - - 

British, frc. Hindottan - 
French ditto ... 
Bourbon .... 
Martinique . . . 

Guadeloupe ... 
French Guiana ... 

ITBU.- Mlquelop, and the 
French fistwiiea 

Elsewhere . - . 


Francs. 
35,301,428 
6,810,343 
76.38.3,105 
1 t,826,5(i7 
2,294,636 
1(1,257/137 
10,375,204 
4, .522, 816 
16,112,569 
2/,(M)2,765 
19,181,026 
67,741,210 
12/105,560 
I>i/)0.5,K(12 
28 ,.379.477 
1,237,2(M 
.351,682 
12,461,994 


4,6.38,075 
1,8<H1,750 
7,69.5,006 
2,.577 
771,.3l1 
2,618,310 
4..38'l,421 
81,461,116 
5,821,701 
3,140,(/)1 
4,767,677 
610,182 
3,091,213 
420,718 
384,089 
2.4.3(.,155 
21,936,097 
3.53,8'i6 
1.3,472,185 
1.3,1 75,.303 
18,687,145 
1,988,352 
2,154,751 


Frants. 

68,1.34.177 

8,281.827 

83,9.39,083 

15/>93/<24 

2.4(iO,3l8 

27.7')6,773 

16,<14l|5t6 

43,124,777 

29.. 30 1.969 

70.021. . 340 
82,999/8)4 
61,124/159 
18,091,745 
21,925.410 
44,426/146 

1,664.164 

432.070 

19,682,451 


6,625,463 

2.434.326 

8.114.326 
65.940 

1 ,.501,247 
10/1.38,743 
5,009,289 
1 10,769,640 
10,0.34,472 
8,71.5/199 
4,969,681 
1,6.3.5,412 
4,48.3,874 
15,850 
1.264/167 
3,098,878 
34,4.56/5.38 
.3/14,104 
16,134,2.57 
15.428/32 
23.611,2.54 
3,0.51,565 
2/90,771 


To Euro]iean Countries. 


Great Britain 

Holland 

Belpuiii 

! Swuien and Norway 
, Denmark 
Russia 

Ilanse Towns 

Austria 

Prussia 

Other Gennan States 
Switzerland . 

Sardinia (Kingdom of) 

Tuscany and Papal States 

Naples and Sicily - 

Spam - . - 

Portugal 

Greece 

Turkey 


To other CcnnMss and Cotoniu. 

ass.- : : ; 

North African States 
Engiisli African Colonies - 
British India and Australia 
Dutch Colonies in the East 
French ditto 
China, Anam, 6cc. 

United States 
Ham 

British America 
S|ianlsh Colonies In do. 

Danish do. ... 
Brazil ... 
Mexico ... 
Uuatimala and Colombia • 

: Peni and Bollrla - • • 

Chill .... 

La Plata 

Guadalmipe ... 
Martinique ... 
Bourlion . « . 

Senegal ... 
French Guiana 

St. Pierre, Miquelon, Newfbund 
land, frc. . . « 


To t al Imports 


Francs. 
6(i,()50,699 
13,47()/)(.9 
3 1,79 1,075 
2.742.154 
1.4.58/68 
8,693.9.53 
I3,2(i9,(j.35 
4,847.209 
7,097,.54I 
.32,675,50(1 

33. . 389.939 
31,019.254 

9,92.3,915 

6/46,122 

52.. 548.492 
2,997,565 
1.4b8.724 

11,760/81 


3.917.722 
9.512.6.54 
2,960,852 
.3/)«)0,290 
189,(8)3 
391,81.3 
231 .(:94 
8.50,2.34 
1.58,737,819 
2,726,5.36 
370,5.56 
11,882,4.55 
^2,981,7)9 
16/78, 3f*7 
7..54.3.80.5 
1,27.5,413 
1,47.3,0()9 
7,779,815 
4,762,718 
19.914.707 
15,068,436 
7,170,459 
2,963,49.3 
2,675,162 


294.497,676 

628,967,480" 


General I 
Commerce. I 


Francs. 

115,219.476 
15/15,(,84 
45.761/70 
.3/)7‘),926 
1,7.5,299 
11.701,0.33 
20,714/85 
9,896,698 
K..348,339 
39,764/140 
76,486,299 
54,129.827 
16,801.122 
13.527,448 
93,230,1.5.3 
3,750,618 ' 
1,914,142 
17,285,108 


4.873,176 
13.762,907 
4/.56,l 15 
4.()5U,09.5 
6/X)7.940 
550,817 
237,026 
979,870 
2.38,874 /)57 
4,652,802 , 
622,145 < 
14.87.3,914 
.3.688.63.3 
25.220.7N9 
9,499,806 
l/»89.242 
1/76,637 
13.125.200 
5,784.333 
90.208,7.58 
15,655,82.5 


412/73/89 
961,284,756 ’ 


N.B. General commerce., as applied to imports, means merce^ as applied to Imports, means such imported ar- 
all articles Imported by sea or land, whether for con- tides as have been entered for coiisumption on payment 
■umption, re-exportation, or warehousing. Special of the customs* duties. In the case ox exports, genera/ 
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eommrrce includes all exported articles, without regard 
to their origin ; while apecial commerce Includes those 
articles only that are the produce of the soil or ma i i u f ac- 
tures of Franco. 

Account of the Mercantile Marine of Fronco In 1830, 
183.'S, and 1838. 


Tonnage. 


ShiM of 800 tnnK and upwards 
* 700 to 800 tons -< 

(HIO — 700 
AOO ^ «N) 

40f> . .900 
300— <100 
800 — .VKt uma 
1«M) — 800 
00 - 100 
30 . CO 
30 and under 


.978 

i;ti6 

1,500 

1,101 

9.903 


1 

9 

9 

19 

68 

913 

676 

1,961 

1,477 

IdlU 

10,(!34 


Total 


.1 14,8.92 i 15,949 


1836. 


SMp 

9 

9 

19 

48 

171 

568 

1,310 

lr996 

10,735 


15,617 


BMricatSj/airm,W'tiahU and MtoMumtJIte. —By a law oftlw FVench 
National Aiwembly in 179.9, a uniform system of weights and mea* 
sures waa Introduced, all measures being derived by the decimal mnU 
tiplicatlon or division of the mitre, uhleh Is equal to the lU-millionth 
|iait of the distance between the equator and tlte pole. A cconling to 
tills data, the measures of length are— 


The Millimetre 
Centimetre 
Declm^trui 
M^tre • 
Decametre 
Hectometre 
Kilomatre 
Myriametre 


0-0.90 inch Engl. 
0-.904 do. 

3-037 do. 

3 U. 3-371 in. 

.99 ft. 0*7 in. 

100 yds. 1 ft. 1 In. 
lO'l.+OS.! yds. 
100.96-.930yds. 


ifCMun uii; aixre|iuiii|(s aiit iiriii I'rviiisii iiavcuurtn aac; 

use: as the inch (equal to 19)66 Eng. in.); the foot (1 ft. 0*! 
Eng.); aune (1-3 Kng. ydK.);*colsc (oft. 4-73.9 in. Eng.); the 
of 9 ,uoi) toises (9 miles 743 yds.); the league of 9.9 to the dt-giv( 


111 like manner, the are (100 sq. metres, or atmut l>40th part of on 
Eng. acre) is multiplied Into the hectare (9-471 acres), See. : the litre 
(a Guhir decimetre, and 0*9(i4 of a galUni, or a little more than a 
quart Eng.) into the hectolitre (9-8.98 hushels), &c.; and the gramme 
n)-0353 oi' an ox avolrd.) into the kilogramme (9 906 lbs. avoinl*), 
and ether weighta. 

But, Iiesides the foregoing, the ancient French measures are still in 

.. . . Eng.Jn.); the foot (1 ft. 0*789 in. 

league 

, — „ „ _„e (9m. 

1340 yds.), &c. The arpent Is kquivalent to 1-043 Eng. acres. 

The French pound is equal to 1-080 lbs. avniid. ; the muid =; 1-194 
hhds. : the bolsscau b 0‘3C9 bushels ; and the seticr = 4-430 bushels. 

iir«ne,y. — Accounts are kept in ft-ancs, a silver coin worth 9-b9d. 
Ssst., which is ditlded into 10 d£ciiiies and 100 centimes. The 
par of exchange wilit England is very near 95 francs per pound 
sterling. 

lioada. Canola, Ac — The aggregate length of the 
former throughout France, at the beginning of 1H37, was 
about’ 58,320 m. Tlie roiuls arc divided into royal, 
departmental, and communal ; tiicir expenses lieing re- 
spectively defrayed by the government, and the deps. 
or communes to which they belong. The royal roads 
have a united extent of about 21,435 m., of which 
about one eleventh part Is p.ived, and the rest macad- 
amised, or constructed in the ordinary manner. They 
arc commonly well matlc, and very direct ; their construe, 
tioti and repair, as well as those of the departmental 
roads, being under the superintendence of the central 
board of bridges and public ways, which has a head en- 
gineer established in each dcp. The communal roads, 
which are subject to no such control, arc mostly in a de- 
plorable state, and are often impracticable for carriages. 
As yet no railroads of any great length have been laid 
down in France ; the principal are tliose between Paris 
and St. Germain, and from St. Etienne to Lyons. 

The entire length of tho communications by means 
of navigable rivers and canal » was in 1837 estimated 
at 7,866 m., of which extent nearly five sevenths were 
contributed by the former. There were then 74 navi- 
gable canals complete ; 16 more were in process of con- 
struction ; and 14 others were projected. The prini-ipal 
existing are as follows: — the Canal du Midt, or the 
Languedoc Canal, which runs ft-om Cette to Toulouse, 
where It joins the Garonne, and thus connects the Medi- 
terranean with the Atlantic ; the Canal of Charollais, 
or du Centre, connects the Loire with the Safine ; the 
.Canal of the Rhine and Rhone {du Monaieur) forms 
communication between those rivers by connecting the 
SaAne with the Doubs, and tlie latter with the 111, a tri- 
butary of the Rhine ; the Canal of Burgundy connects 
the Sa6ne with the Yonne, and consequently the Seine 
with the Rhone and Rhine ; the Canal of Brlare, and 
that of OrleanSfCiunIte the Lolre^with the Loing, a tribu- 
tary of the Seine ; that of St. Quentin connects the £s- 
caut with the Oise ; that ot Brittany, the longest of all, 
hehlg upwards of 830 m. In length, runs between Nantes 
and Brest. Those of Berri, Ardennes, the llle et 
lUEice, Nivemols between the Loire and Yonne, 
d'Ourcq, which supplies Paris with water, and Somme, 
are the others nost worthy of notice. It may he men- 
tioned, that the royal and departmental roads are car- 
ried, excluiire of others, by 85 iron bridges over rivers 
and canals, all of which, excepting two In Paris, have 
hem constructed since 1882. {Official Tableas Hugo, 
Htmicl, dea Oema du Maude.) 

. Tie Govermnait, as regulated by the Charter, remo- 
dalM in 1880, Is a limited monarchy, hereditary In the 


male line only, with legislative bodies similar to those 
that exist in this country, except that the peerage in 
France Is not hereditary, and that the peers are com- 
paratively destitute of fortune and influence. The king 
is the head of the state ; his person is inviolable, his 
ministers alone being responsible. He exercises the 
whole executive power ; declares war, and makes peaCe 
and treatioifnomlnates the peers, the judges, and all other 
officers under the government, and imrtic^ates in tho 
le^slative power with tho two chambers. 

The Chamber of Peers consists of tho princes of the 
blood, and an unlimited number of members nominated 
for life from amongst certain specified classes of the 
pop., and who take precedence according to the date of 
their nomination. Peers mi^ enter tlie ch.iinber at 25, 
and have a vote at 30 years or age. The chamber has au- 
thority as a high court of justice in cases of liigh treason 
and other state ofTcnces. No peer can be arrested but 
by a warrant from tho chamber, or is amenable to any 
other criminal tribunal. 

The Chamber of Deputies is composed of 4.'’i9 mem- 
bers elected by as many electoral colleges for 5 years. 
The qualification for a deputy is, that he be .‘)0 years of 
age, and pay direct taxes to the amount of 50U francs 
a year. Electors must be 25 years of age, and pay direct 
taxes to the amount of 200 francs a vear. The number 
of electoral colleges varies in the dilforent deps. accord- 
ing to their pop. The total nimilier of electors in 
France, which in 1831-32 was 168,703, had increased in 
1838-39 to 197,598, being about I in 172 of the whole pop. 

A sort of system of secret voting is adopted in tliu 
election of deputies. Electors write the names of the 
candidates for whom they vole cm slips of paper, whicli 
they throw into a box or urn. 'rhose slips being takc-ii 
out, and counted by tiie scrutineers, tlie mnnber of votes 
given to eacli candidate is ascertained, and prociaimed ; 
the blifis of ]iaper on wiiicli tiie names an; written being 
forthwith committed to the flumes. I'he strictest 
secrecy is enjoined on the scrutineers, who arc; 
themselves c^hosen by the electors; and if they give 
no information, it is iinpossible to learn liow an elector 
votes, should he wish to coneeal it. Cousidering the 
small number of electors in France, the vast .*imount of 
patronage at the disposal of goveriiineiit, and the cfiVirts 
that have frequently been made to prevail on them to 
support uniMipular candidates, they ha\e, on many 
occasions, manifested extraordinary independence — a 
result ascribable in part to the mode of their voting, 
but far more, we believe, to their being, speaking gene- 
rally, in comfortable circumstoiiccs, or comparatively 
independent. The deputies receive no salary, and on 
accepting any salaried ]mblic employment, must resign 
their seats, but they may be rc-elccted by tiicir pre- 
vious or any other constituency. 

The sittings of tiie Ciianiber are public, but provided 
5 members concur in the demand, it may be formed into 
a secret committee, and strangers be excluded ; but this 
privilage i» rarely insisted upon, and, it is said, never 
abused. The presence of 230 moms , or half the mem- 
bers, plus one, is required to enable tlie chamber to 
deliberate. It usually assembles at from 12 to 2 
o’clock, and separates at from 5 to 6. The particular 
clauses of a law are voted openly as in England -, but 
the ensemble Is voted by ballot ; the ayes being indi- 
cated by white, and the iiocs by black balls, thrown into 
an um. Hence it is comjiarativcly ditlicult in France 
to predict the fate of any law as to whicli public ofiinion 
Is divided ; tlic depuli.-s iicing able to vote according to 
their own sentiments witli respect to it, and not being, 
as in England, forced to vote witli their party. It is, 
however, difficult to say which plan is best fitted to 
promote tlie public interests. Sliould the Chamber be 
dissolved by the king, be is bound to convoke a new 
Chamber within three months. 

The discussion upon the ensemble or nrq/cf of a law, 
is not carried on In the ('iiamber of Deiiuties as in 
the H. of C. ; for the memliers who intend to speak in 
fkvour of and against the law, inscribe tl)eir names in a 
list, and being called upon by the President, or Speaker, 
deliver their opinions from the tribune, a place provided 
(br them, in the order in which they are enrolled. This 
has led to the practice of delivering lung written rhe- • 
torlcal harangues; which, however, are becoming un- 
popular. The discussion on the classes of a law is carried 
on as in the H. of Q. 

Both chambers enjoy like privileges ; either, or the 
sovereign, may propose a law, but custom generally con- 
cedes the Initiative to the Chamber of Peers, excepting 
in the case of money bills, which must in France, as 
in England, originate with tho Deputies. The budget 
is voted yearly. Either chamber has power to cite 
before it the author of any dfibnsive publication re- 
flecting on it, or any of its members, and to award 
punishment according to law. In the case o^an im- 
peachment of ministers, they arc accused by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, gnd judged by the Chamber of Peers. 

The ministry is divided into 8 departments. The 
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ministers are those of justice and religion -.Foreign 
Allhirs — War— Marine and Colonies— the Interior — 
Commerce and Public Works — Public Instruction— 
and Finance. The ministers ore assisted hy a Council 
of State (Conseil d’Ktat), the members of which, as 
well os the ministers, are appointed and dismissed at 
the pleasure of the king. 

The 86 deps. of France are subdivided inm 868 arron.> 
diiiBements, and these again into 2,834 canton^ and 37,234 
communes. Each dep. is governed by a prefect, with a 
salary va^ing from 10,000 to 40,000 fr. a year, except in 
tlie (iep. Seine, where the salary of the prefect is 100,000 
fr. (4,000/.). Each arrond. is superintended by a sub. 
prefect, with a salary of 4,000 fr. a year ; aitd each com- 
mune by a mayor and other magistrates, whose services 
are gratuitous. The prefect is assisted by the council- 
general of the dep., which consists of a member from 
each canton, and meets once a year : a great deal of the 
vnternal administration of the dep., as the distribution 
of taxation, &c., is undertaken by this council. The 
bUb-prefects and mayors arc also aided by councils 
elected by the citizens. All the mayors are nominated 
by the king or the prefect; but the communes have 
certain rlgh^ and privileges of their own, which cannot 
be interfere with by the state, though the latter has 
perfect command over the administration of the deps. 
and arronds. 

Justice — The administration of justice In France, pro. 
viously to the revolution, was, in the last degree, partial 
and corrupt. Justice, in fact, was, in the vast majority of 
cases, openly bought and sold ; and a poor man without 
powerful protectors could never hope to succeed in any 
case. The institution of juries was unknown ; and the 
criminal was, if possible, in a still more vicious and de- 
graded state than the civil law. Happily, however, these 
things are now matter of history. Tnu revolution swept 
oil' every vestige of the old system of jurisprudemee, and 
of the endless and flagrant abuses that had grown up 
under it. The present civil and criminal law of France 
has been embodied in codes drawn u)i, under the auspices 
<if Napoleon, witti singular perspicuity and brevity | and 
is honestly and impartially administered. 

The ordinary judicial tribunals arc of 6 kinds, as 
follows : — Simple police courts, tribunals of justices 
of the peace, courts of original or primary jurisdiction 
{trihwnaux de pn’mitre mstance), royal courts, courts 
of assize, and the* court of ca6.<*atlon. The extra- 
ordinary tribunals arc — cilizen's benches, called con- 
setts des prud'hotutncs, tribunals of commerce (the cuur 
dcs comptes), courts martial, university and other spe- 
cial courts, and the chambers of peers and deputies. 
In ear) commune tiicrc is a police court in which 
the mayor presides ; and in every canton there is at 
least one justice oi tlie peace, appointtul by the king, 
with power to decide in civil causes under the value of 
too francs ; his decisions in those under .'lO francs being 
without appeal. There is in each .arrond. a court of 
original jurisdiction to decide without appeal in causes 
not above the value of I,0(H) fr., as well as appeals ft-om 
the simple police courts. These arc composed of from 
3 to 12 judges, appointed by the king. The numlier of 
royal courts Is 27 ; they are Ciftablishod in the principal 
cities and towns, and have jurisdiction throughout a ter- 
ritory Including variously from 1 to 7 deps. They are 
composed of a president, several vice-presidents, some 
legal functionaries, and from 20 to 60 counsellors ; they 
arc almost exclusively courts of appeal from the last- 
mentioned courts, and the tribunals of commerce. The 
courts of assize are temporary tribunals which take cog- 
nizance of criminal cases ; one Is holden at certain 
periods in each dep. In these, trial by jury is adopted: 
the juries are composed of 12 citizens above 30 years of 
age, and either taxed directly to the amount of 200 fr. 
yearly, or belonging to certain professions. There are 
8 judges, one of whom is a counsellor belonging to a 
royal court. The decisions of these courts are com- 
monly without appeal ; and can only bo annulled by the 
court of cassation on the plea of informality. iAper^-u 
Statist.) The last-named tribunal is a superior court of 
appeal in both civil and criminal cases. It is lomiiosed 
of 4!) members (including a first president and 3 others), 
appointml for life by the king. Each member must be 
at least 30 years of age, and have a legal diploma ; but 
no member may practise in the legal profession, or excr- 
eise any public function, but such as may be connected 
with his duty in the c.iurt. The court of cassation is 
divided into 3 separate chambers of 15 members and a 
preaUlent each. It may suspend the functions of any 
subordinate Judges, and summon them before the 
minister of justice to answer for their decisions ; and 
has the highest and most absolute authority in all judi- 
cial matters. 

The eour des comptes is established to audit and ex- 
amine lldl accounts connected with the public revenue 
and expenditure. It ranks immediately after the court 
of cassation, and is organised in a similar manner. 
The content pru^hommet and tribunals of com- 


merce are established in the principal monufketuring 
and commercial towns, beli)g composed chiefly of com- 
mercfal men. The former tribunals determine disputes 
between the manufiictiirers and the workmen employed 
by them ; the latter decide in cases to the value of l.OOOlr , 
but do not themselves see their decisions enforced. (.11- 
manac National^ Ac.) 

According to the reports which havo been annually 
published since 1825, by the minister of justice, the 
yearly average of heavy crimes committed In France for 
the whole of that period has amounted to about 7,200,— 
1,900 against the person, and 5,800 against property. 
Female criminals compose about ]-5th of the whole. 
Crimes against the person are most common in the 
deps. of the centre and S. of France ; their number is 
greatest in Corsica. Crimes against property abound 
most in the N. : in the dep. Seine, one occurs annually 
for every 1,368 of the pop. In both categories Crouse is 
the dep. in which there are the least crimes ; those 
against the person being only as 1 to 37,014 of the pop., 
and those against the property as 1 to 20,236. 

TUb prisons are divided into the 5 classei, of vtatsont 
Garret, for detention during a period less than a year ; 
tnaisons de Justice, one in the«ap. of each dep. for Im- 

S risonment for a longer term ; central prisons, of which 
icre are 20, containing. In 1836, 17.560 persons ; bagnes 
3, at Brest, Rochefort, and 'I'oulon, in which there are 
about 7,0(X) criminals, the unltedecost of the latter esta- 
blishments being aliout 2,176,r}(M) fr. a year; and dip6ts 
de mendiciti, of which iliere are H. It is estimated that 
there are annually about 38,000 individuals under con- 
fin^ent, or the surveillance of the police. (See Hugo, 

Religion. — Religious toleration exists in a widely 
extended degree. “ Chacun,** says the ('barter, pro- 
Jesse sa religion avec une dgale liberty, ct obtient pour 
son cuitc la meme protection.*' Ilcncc, when It isasald 
that the Rom. Catholic is the dominant religion in 
France, all that is meant is Unit it is the religion of 
the greatest iiumbcr of the population. 'I'hc pastors 
of oilier sects, Jewish as well as Christian, are sup- 
ported by the government as well as those of the 
Kom. Catholic church. Since the Revolution of I7H9, 
the influence of the Papal power has declined mmm 
in Fr.ince than in any otlicr Rom. Catholic country; 
and not only have the Rom. Catholic clergy greatly 
diminished in point of numbers and influence, but se- 
veral sects have latterly arisen, who, while they holt! 
the iium. Catiiolic doctrines, repudiate the authority of 
tlic Pojie. Before 17H9, t^re were in France 18 urcli- 
bishops, lOH bishops, and a number of inferior clergy, 
amounting in all to upwards of 4(X),0(X) individuals, 
who among them swallowed up 118,000,000 fr. a year 
of revenue I Tiicrc are now 14 archbishops, tfiobc 
of Paris, Lyons, Rouen, Sens, Bheims, Tours, 
Bourges^ Albi, Bordeaux, Auch, Toulouse, Aix, Be- 
san^on, and Avignon ; ifO bishops, and about 40,000 
subordinate clergymen ; and the total expense of the 
Rom. Cath. church, seminaries, &c., is about 34,000,000 
fr., or 1 fr. a year per iiead for each individual of the 
pop. M. de St. Furgeau, in his Aperqu Stattstique, esti- 
mates the number of Calvinists and Lutherans at 
5,000,000 ; but the Encyel. des Gens du Monde estimates 
the whole of tho dissenters at only 2,100,000. The Lu- 
tlierans, who live principally in the Rhenish and N. deps., 
have 228 church pastors, under the superintendence of a 
directory at Strasbourg, where their chief theological se- 
minary is situated. The Calvinists mostly inhabit the S. 
deps. ; they have 34.5 pastors, and a chief seminary ac 
Montaubnu. I'hc Jews are estimated at 60,000 ; they arc 
found principally in the large towns of the £. and S., 
and have 66 synagogues. ’There are some Anabaptists 
in the Vosges, &c., and Moravians in the dep. du Nord, 
but they are few. 

Public Instruction. proportion of individuals 

receiving education to the whole pop. was in 1820 esti- 
mated at 1 in 27, and in 1830 at 1 in 20: it is now abouL 
1 in 12.* At the end of 1637 the total number of school!; 
public and private, throughout France, was 53,920; 
39,504 for boys, and 14,416 for girls. Tho number of 
pupils at the same period was 2, (>60,000 ; 1,552,847 boys, 
and 1,098,645 girls Instruction is primary, secondary, 
or superior. To afford the first, every commune Is 
obliged by law to support at least one primary school, 
cither ot its own, or in copjunctioD with neighbouring 
communes. In 1829, 14,230 communes were without 
primary schools ; but in 1 837 this number was reduced 
to 6,667 : the want of schools was chiefly experienced 
in tlie 8. and W. deps. Reading, writing, the French 
language, the first rules of arithmetic, weights and mea- 
sures, the first lines of geography, and history and draw- 
ing, rtre the principal brandies of education in these 
Mihools: they are afforded gratuitously. But besides 

* or S09,S7^oiiiig men oo the liett of those Uahto to conserfptlon 
in 1885, 150,U» coiiUl read nnd write, 11,0M coaid write slone, Md 
.89,585 were destitute dl all initnictfOD ) & sUta of tal 

8,736 could not be ascertained. 
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the communal schooli, since 1S33 fnfiint schools have 
been established for the children of the poor firom 7 to 
10 Tears of age, as well as schools for adults. There 
were 1,866 of the latter schools In IKW’, attended by 39,000 
working men, and the cost of which was about 3,10W. 
a year ; the Instruction in them is the same as in the 
communal primary schools. There are normal schools 
for the *educatlon of primary teachers, the course of 
study and practice in widch lasts 2 years. Secondary 
instruction is supplied by 320 communal colleges, 29 
royal colleges, and about 1,150 private academies, under 
the superintendence of the university, to which they pay 
a fee of 5 per cent, of the sum received with each pupil. 
There are 26 academies for superior instruction, one in 
each of the cities and tosms in which there is a royal court 
of Justice, excepting Ajaccio. Each of these academies Is 
govenied by a rector, and has 2 inspectors, who visit in 
turn all the schools, both private and public, within their 
separate jurisdictions. The faculties of these academies 
arc empowered to grant the degrees of doctor, licentiate, 
and bachelor. There is in Paris an Scale normalCf 
or academy for the education of profossors for thA col- 
leges throughout the kingdom, the institution of which 
has been of the greatest service. The whole of the fore- 
going establishments constitute the university of 
France, which is presided over by the minister of pub- 
lic instruction and a council of 9 members; under 
whose authority 12 innectors-gcneral visit all parts of 
France, to ascertain ^e state of education. There 
are some establishments, however, which are beyond 
tiie Jurisdiction of the university. Such are the College 
of France, th6 Museum of Natural History, the Ecole 
ttc» Charles^ School of Oriental Languages, &c., the 
French Institute, which grants rewards for literaiy and 
scientific merit, and an abundance of societies of all 
kinds for the advancement of knowledge. 'I'he College 
of France, founded by Francis I. in 1530, enjoys b. 
high celebrity. It is wholly devoted to the pursuit oH 
tlie highest branches of art and science ; none of its 
rourses of instruction are elementary. It has 24 pro- 
fessors, entitled lecteur* du rot. The 204 public libra- 
ries in the dims, are said to contain 2,233,000 vols. 
iEncyc. drs Gens, ^c.): those of Paris (37 in num- 
hiT), in addition to the foregoing, contain 1,378,000 
vols. At many of the institutions in the cap , lectures 
on every branch of science arc delivered gratuitously by 
professors of acknowledged eminence. 

Puftlie Charitable and other Institutions. — It is esti- 
mated that there .ire about 1,850,000 Indigent persons, 
and 75,000 absolute mendicants in France. Both classes 
are most numerous in the a6p. du Nord, where there 
are 160,000 individuals belonging to the former, and 
8,000 to the latter. The hospltms, different asylums, 
and bureaux de biertfaisance^ are the establishments 
chiefly serving for their relief. Their funds are partly 
derived from the state, and partly from their own 
landed or other property, endowments and donations of 
individuals. There were in 1833, 1,329 hospitals and 
asylums (hospices)^ into which, during that year, 425,049 
invalids were received at an expense of 48,842,097 fr., 
and 6,275 bureaux de bienfaisancet which gave either 
ln.door or out-door relief to 695,932 individuals, at an 
expense of 8,056,036 fr. There are several lunatic 
asylums, a royal Institution, and a royal hospital for the 
blind in Paris, deaf and dumb establishments at Paris 
and Bordeaux, maternity societies, others for the assist- 
ance of prisoners, the sick, &c., and a vast number of 
philanthropic societies of all kinds dispersed throughout 
the country. 

It has been estimated that the proportion of found- 
lings to the total number of births Is about 1 to 80. 
In 1824, the number of children in the foundling 
hospitals of France was 116,452 : from that year to 
18.34, 336,297 more were admitted, making a total of; 
452,749. Of this number, 198,505 died, 78,590 were 
settled in life by the institutions, and 46,026 were re- 
claimed by their parents or others. The expenses of 
\ihe foundAng hospitals for the above 10 years amounted 
to 97,776,613 fr. lUc-et-Vilaine had the fewest found- 
linga ; Yonne the greatest number. ( Encycl. des Gens du 
Mondx.) In 1833 there were 28 monts-^e-piStS (govern- 
ment pawnbroking establishments) throughout France. 
Th^ ore situated in the chief towns ; some, as that at 
Montpelier, lend money without interest ; while that of 
Faiii receives' an Interest of 12 per cent, on money 
advanced. In Hautes Alpes there are some similar 
iawtutlmis for the benefit of the agriculturists, in which 
the pledges received are in com, and the interest due is 
paUTln the same article. 

The spirit of moral improvement is daily gaining 
strength in Paris. Insurance against the casudties of 
life, savings' banks, and other usefbl or philanthropic 
institoUons, are all making progress, and some of them 
with great rimidlty. According to official documents, 
^re were, ^January, 1838, 249 savings' banks in 
FVsmoe, of which 46 had been established in the pre- 
“ lar. These Instttiidons now exist In alm<»t 


idl the 86 departments. The number of depositors at 
the end of 1837 was 205,344, the amount of the deposits 
107,000,000 francs, or 4,280.000/. ; and we must rerollect 
that these institutions are not yet seven years old in the 
coimtry. Of the above sum, 2,040,000/. was in the sav- 
ings' bank of Paris. 

There are several institutions for mutual assurance ; 
but one has been recently established upon a grand 
scale, und4fr the title of Banque PhUaniropique^ which, 
from its sunerior solidity, promises to be productive of 
great benefit. Its leading object is, to supply a provi- 
Sion for children on their reaching a certain age ; but 
it also comprises other objects, such as insurance 
against the conscription. Already 12,000 families have 
insured in it, and the subscriptions amount to 600,000/. 
It has 1,500 agents in France, Savoy, and Belgium. 

Armed Force. — According to the Apergu Statistique^ 
the totai of the regular troops comprised, in 1^6, 
274,297 meu, distributed as follows : — 


] 

Ollicen. 

Men. 

Total. 

Inbntry ... 

CavttliT . . - 

Artillery ... 

Rnglnetnv . ■ . 

Xquipaget MUitairet - 
VeteratiH ... 

2,V66 

1,148 

20H 

100 

1.54 

178,467 

36475 

88.887 

4,859 

1,178 

Gr'iK 

186,080 

38,641 

81,489 

4,467 

1,878 

6.690 

Totals 

Gens-d’armes 

11,483 

847,096 

858,819 

1 '»,778 

Grand Total - 

Hones belonging to the army - 

r 


874,297 

51.876 


The army is recruited by an annual contingent of 
nearly 80,000 men, either volunteers or conscripts, above 
20 years of age. The conscripts are chosen by ballot fur 
a7years' term of service. The exemptions from service 
are, natural infirmity, the being under the height of 
5 ft. 1 4-5th in. (Engl.), the oldest of a family of or- 
phans, the only son of a widow or of a father blind or 70 
years of age, the brother of a soldier living or dead, and ccr. 
tain anidogous circumstances. About 11,000 or 12,(K)0 of 
those enlisted annually are volunteers. The average cu^t 
to the state of each soldier (officers and men) is esti- 
mated by Dr. Bowring at ^l. 16s. 8(/. Wlien not in 
active service, the daily pay of a captain of fusileers is 
equal to from 3s. bd. to 4s. 5(/., of a lieutenant from 2s. Cwf. 
to 2s. 9d., of a corporal 6i/., and of a private 3^ On the 
march, the pay is raised at least one third, and the aver- 
age of pay and rations seems to lie about 5^d. a day to 
the infantry soldier. Officers are far more generally pro- 
moted from the ranks than in England: and how ob- 
jectionable soever in other respects. It must be admitted 
that conscription brings into the army a higher class of 
persons as common soldiers, than if it were wholly raised 
by voluntary enlistment. No officer ran be promoted to a 
superior rank without having served 4 years in the 
rank immediately below. The wounded, &c. have a 
claim to pensions of retreat, but the pensions of a lieu- 
tenant-general, colonel, captain, and private, are respect, 
ively no more than 160/., 96/., 48/., and 8/. aye.ir, after 30 
years’ service, increasing 1 -20th, however, each succeed- 
ing year. These pensions, together with those for wi- 
dows, Ac., the half-pay of all ranks, and other temporary 
expenses of the army, amount to 198,000/. a year. 

France is divideu into 20 military divisions ; each 
under the command of a lieutenant-general. The grade 
of lieutenant-general is the highest in the French army, 
excepting that of the marshals, of whom there are 
now 11. There arc 183 fortresses, citadels, forts, and 
other military posts, and 6 military arsenals in the 
country. The principal military schools are, — those of 
engineers and artillery at Metz, the practical military 
and polytechnic schools at 'Paris, the school of Salnt- 
Cyr and La Flcche, and the cavalry school of Saumur. 
The Royal Hospital for Invalids, together with its 
branch at Avignon— an establishment similar to Chelsea 
College, instituted by Louis XIV., maintains about 5,000 
old soldiers. 

Independent of the foregoing regular troops, there is 
the National Guard. This body, which orWnated im- 
mediately on the taking of the Bastlle in 1789, and was 
organised in the year following, comprises all the male 
pop. between the a^ of 20 and 60 years, not disqua- 
lified by natural Infirmities, by their professions, or by 
holding certain offices under the state. In 1832, the Na- 
tional Guard amounted to 5,729,052 men, of whom 
3,781,206 were liable to active du^, and 1,947,846 formed 
a corps de reserve. Its total effective force was then 
estimated at about 3,000,000 men, being to the total pop. 
as 6 to 100. Its expense is borne Jointty by the govern, 
ment, the departments, the communes, and the citizens 
themselves. The state expense is estimated at 60000,000 
fr„ or about the same as the malntenanee of 100,000 re. 
ffolar troops. The legion of honour it on order which, 
in a practical point of view, m^r be said to be military. 
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It has about 50,000 memberi of diflbreiit ranks. iEneyel, 

ties Gent du Monde.) 

Namt. — According to an ordinance of 1st Feb. 1837, the 
navd force for the peace establishment consists of 40 ships 
of the line, 60 frigates, 180 other vessels rigged with saiu, 
of regulated rates, and 40 steamers. One half of the 
ships of the line and steamers must be launched ; the 
othw half remaining on the stocks are to 9b forwarded 
to the extent of 22<24th8 of preparation. 40 steam- 
ers and the 180 sail-rigged vessms of inferior order ore to 
be kept afloat. 

The vessels afloat in 1841 are to be thus arranged, 
according to the budget for that year : — 


SaiUri/fgtd VeueU. 

1 of the rate, of 100 /f 




J a of the Ist rate,' 


la flriKates • A oftlie ad rate, 58 gum. 

r 5 of the 3d rate, 46 guns. 
6 war rorvettes of from 80 to 38 guns. 

4 AvIhu correttCK of 16 guiu. 

13 brigs of from 16 to 80 guns. 

6 Aviso lirigs of 10 guns. 

7 gun biigs of g guns. 

1 4 gallioh., 1 utters, 5cc. of from 6 to 8 guns . 

16 ilutillu rraU. 


yeuelt qf Burden. 


^ 10 eonrettes of burden, or store ships . 


. 4gal>arrus. 


a of 
1 of 

1 (theVdloce) of 880 

4 of - . aao 

IHof - IM) 

. 4of - -180 

1.30 Total vessels. 


There are to he added to these 130 vessels kept at sea 
a reserve of 21 vessels, viz., H disposable in roadstead, 
and 16 in commission in port. The composilion of this 
rescrvels to be as follows ; — 

Eight disposable in road : — 2 ships of the line ; 3 fri- 
gates ; 1 war corvette ; 2 brigs. 

Sixteen in commission in port : — 5 ships of the line, 
and? frigates ; 1 vessel of inferior rate ; 3 steamers. 

The effective of tliu crews required for tlie 130 vessels 
in active service is 20,642 men, and fur the reserve 1,022, 
making together 22,464 men. 

The entire cost of the navy and naval departments, for 
1841, is estimated at 1 1,01.5,800 fr. 

In 1S3-1, there were 2 admirals, 8 vice and 18 rear ad- 
mirals, 22H captains, and 074 licutcn.*mts ; tlie pay of a 
vice-admiral being from 4,000 to 6,000 fr., of the captains 
from 1,.500 to 3,000 fr., of the beiilenants 800 to 1,600 fr., 
and of the seamen 2(M) to 3<K) fr. a year. The coasts are 
divided into 6 marine prefectures, tliose of Cherbourg, 
Brest, L’ Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon. The princifial 
naval ports, proceeding N. to S., are Uunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Havre, Cherbourg, St. Malo, Morlaix, Brest, 
Nantes, L'Orient, Sables d’Olonne, La Rochelle, Roch- 
furt, Bayonne, Fort.Vcndrcs, Marseilles, Toulon, and 
Frejus. The minister of marine is assisted by an ad- 
miralty-coiiiicil, and a board of naval works. The prin- 
cipal naval schools arc those of Toulon and L’Orient, 
and that on board the Orion in the Brest Roads ; there 
are, besidt s, 44 inferior schools. 

Colonics. — These, wliich arc under the superintendence 
of the minister of inarino, comprise the islands of Marti- 
nique aud Guadaloupo, and some smaller ones, in the 
Antilles ; French Guiana In .S. America ; the regency of 
Algiers, Senegal, and the Isl. of Goroc in Africa; the 
isles of Bourbon and St. Marie in the Eastern Ocean ; 
and Pondichery, Chandernagor, Karikal, Mahe, and 
Yanaon In Hindostan. Their united pop., exclusive of 
Algiers, in 1836, was 662,570, of which number 258,086 
in the W. Indian and African colonics were slaves, and 
165,241 in the £. Hindoos. In 1831, the slaves amount- 
ed to 294,434; the diminution in their number has 
been in consequence of progressive enfranchisement 
agreeable to a law passed in that year. The 4 principal 
colonies, Martinique, Guadaloupo, Bourbon, and (tulana, 
have each a colonial council elected by the resident 
French above 25 years of age, and having certain pro- 
perty-qualificatlons. In every colony there Is a governor 
appointed by the king as his representative, i^o con- 
vokes or dissolves the coloniM councils at pleasure, and 
provisio nall y assents to, or susponds, the execution of 
the decrees passed them. 'The French codes of laws 
are in force, and jusnee is administered in the colonies, 
as in France, in tribunals of the peace, of oririnM juris, 
diction, royal courts, and couits of assize, (f or further 
particulars, see^the separate articles as above. Hsqro, $e.) 

Ttuat , — TbI system of taxation that exist^ in TfMM 
previously to the revolution, had every possible defect, 
it consiswd in gr^ part of direct taxes laid on pro. 


perty, ft’om which, however, that of the nobility and 
clergy, or of the richest classes, was oxempU^d. The 
Indirect taxes were also assessed on the most viiious 
principles: and the contributions of forced labour, or 
eorv^est fell almost wholly on the peasantry. The eul- 
Icction of the taxes by farmers was also excooiiingly 
unpopular ; and, in fact, the whole system wa^- one of 
partiality, preference, IrOustice, and oppression. The 
revolution made an end of these abuses, and established 
the sound principle, embodied In the charter, that every 
citizen should contribute, without distinction, to the 
wants of the state in proportion to his means. Let 
Fraufait contribuent indisnnetementy dans la propot lion 
de lew fortunes aux charges de V4tat. But we ate not 
sure that, practically, this principle has been carried into 
effect. The present land tax, or contribsUion ftmcibrcs 
should be assessed on all lauds and houses in proportion 
to their nett rent ; but, in point of fact, there are very 
great inequalities in the assessinont, different depart- 
ments, and different districts in the same deparlmont, 
being taxed much higher than others. But though the 
tax Were equally assessed, it would be In many respects 
objectionable. Its obvious tendency is to discourage the 
outlay of capital on tho land; and, besides having this 
effect, it is also unjust. Two estates fetch the same 
rent, and would, therefore, be charged with the same 
amount of tax; but it may happen that the one is 
nearly in a state of nature, wlilfo a half or two thirds of 
the rent of the other is really drived from the outlay of 
capital upon it ; and, such being the case, nothing can 
be more unjust than to tax them both to the sumo 
extent. Variable taxes on land are, in «fact, uniformly 
the greatest drawback on a country. 

The cotUributioH personeUe et mohilicre is a mixed tax. 
The first part being a sort of poll tax, rated at the value 
of two days’ labour, and charged on men of 18 years and 
upwards : the mobiliire Is a tax on the occiipiq^s of 
houses of a certain class, charged according to tne rent. 
The droits des patentes, or limmse duties, arc chnrgfid 
on all persons following a trade, urofussiou, or businoss. 
They are a.saeMSod partly according to the rent of tlie 
house occupied by the patentee, and partly according to 
tiic pop. of tiie town In which ho carries on business. In 
every department in France tlicre is an office for ibe 
registry of deeds, the foes on which, besides the expenses 
of the establishment, which Is highly useful, yield a con- 
siderable revenue to government. The other public 
taxes are nearly the same in France as in I*'tigland. 

Besides the public taxes, octrois or duties are levied 
on all articles entering towns of any considerable magni- 
tude, tile rate of the dutieFvarying with the pop. of the 
towns. Tlicsc duties are great obstructions to trade and 
industry ; but as their produce is employed to defray in- 
dispensable local ctiarges, including the expenses of hos- 
pitms, poor-houses, &c., it will be no easy matter to get 
rid of them, fin the following page is inserted an ac- 
count of the puDlic revenue and expenditure for 1838.3 

Public iJcfr/. — In 18.37 the charge on account of tho 
public debt of France consisted of the following items:— 


Interest on 5 per cent, stock 
— — 4i ditto 

————4 ditto 

3 ditto 

Blnkina fund .... 
Interest and sinking fund on loans for bridges 


Consolidated debt and sinking fiind 
Interest of cajntau^dee eautionnements 
Floating debt 
Annuiues, or dstte viaein 
Penaions • - 


Ft. 

147,096,678 

l,U8fi,6U0 

10,461,418 

S4,49N,U15 

44,616,463 


9,940,000 



Total 

idpergu StatisU'que, 96.) 


331,484,898 


Peoples langwmeSs Ac.— It has been estimated that of 
the total pop., about »),000,000 speak French, or various 
patois, having difibrent degrees of analogy with that 
language; that 1,330,000 use German dialecu, 1,100,0(A 
the Breton, and 120,000 the Basque tongue. It n 
chiefly with reference to these languages that Bolbl has 
divided the Inhab. of France into four great families— the 
Grcco-l^atln or Gallic, Germanic, Celtic, and Basque ; 
besides the Semitic, including the Jews, and some few 
Individuals of Saracenic origin in tAe S. deps. ; the 
Hindoo family, Including the gttanoSt or gypsies, &c. 
The Greco-Latin family, which comprises the great 
bulk of the pop. speaking dialects derived from the 
lAitin, are probably for the most part descended from 
the ancient Celtic pop., by whom the country was 
principally inhabited at tho period of the Roman con- 
quest : and who, during the subsequent ages of Roman 
dominion, gradually adopted the Latin tongue, which 
forms the basis of the modem French. The Romebs, 
no doubt, intermixed with the native pop., end the 
latter, in the S., may still have some Infusion of Greek 
blood derived from the Greeks, who founded ManeUles, 
and other colonies on the Mediterranean coait; the 
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fT^nch are also in part tho oihpring of the Visigoths, novation, vivant dc pen, ct qul semblerait destine t roster 
Burgundians, Alani, and Franks, who successively be> ^^ternellement stationnaire, s'il n'avait sous les yeux 
came 'masters of Gaul In the middle ages. But not- Pexemple de scs frhres des autres regions. En dehors 
withstanding that the modern French are thus dc- do la classification que nous essayons de tracer doivent 
scended more or less from all these races, there can, restcr Ics populations montagiiardes ct maritimes, qui 
we apprehend, be little doubt that the ancient Gallic presentent partout des traits presque ideutiques, bien 
or Celtic blood predoininateCi especially in the central coniuis. 

and S.W. provs. The intermixture of Roman and ** Dans Fcnsemble, Ic caraetdre national, form§ du mc- 
Grork blood could not have been very great ; the Visi- lange des qualitcs et des defauts qui predmninent dans les 
goths, Burgundians, Alani, and other barbarous tribes, portions principalcs de la population, sc distingue spe- 
swept over tho country as conquerors, but main- cialemcnt par unc vivacite, par une fouguo, portae en 
tained themselves in it too short a time to 4iave any tout, et dont le corrcctif necessaire est la mobilitc. Cost, 
material influence on tlie native pop. ; and the Franks, en eifet, parcequ’on a pris des resolutions irreflechies 
though, like the Normans in England, they established et prccipites qu'on en change brusquement. I.ie courage, 
a martial supremacy, gave little to France but its la loyuute, le dcsintcresscment, sont encore des qualitd# 
name, and were in too small numbers to Impress their qu’on ne refuse gudre d cettc nation, cssenticllement so- 
own character on the nation, except perhaps in the riablc, et qui a, sans contredit, le plus rontribuc d impri- 
N.B., where population is less French than else- mer h la civilisation Europ^cne son elan actuel.*’ (£n. 
where. t^c. des (^ens du Monde, xi. hOS, 504.) 

“Eufln les traits prlncipauxducaractdroct des mceurs Generally speaking, the French people, particularly 
servant encore & faire reconnaltre cette distinction pri- those who have the greatest admixture of Celtic blood, 
initlve des races que les progrds de la civilisation doivent are inferior in size to the English. In our arnw, 6ft. 
un Jour efiheer entldrcment, et qui m6me n'est plus gudre 6 in. is tlie minimum size for recruits ; but in the French 
apparent que dans les campagnes. Au sein des villes, en army, the size is fixed at 5 ft. 1$ in. Eiiglisli measure, 
ellet, les communications, de jour en Jour plus rapldes ct One, in fact, is struck with surprise at the diminutive 
plus ft'^quentes entre les divcrscs parties du territoire, size of the soldiers in an ordinary French regiment ; 
tendent a rendre parfaitemeiit vnilormcs les mcours de and this fact, and not any supposed want of bravery or 
la classe riche et ficlairee. Aussi ccs qualifications pro- resolution, suflBciently explains the fact of their little 
verbialement attribuees par nos pdres aux populations success m close fight with English troops. 
respoctiKes des ancienues provinces, la naivete champe- It would be useless to enter into any lengthened de- 
noise, la finesse Normande, I'ent^tomcnt Breton, I’fii- tails with respect to tho language and literature of 
blcrie Gasconne, & 0 v, iieuvcnt-clles maintenant ctre con- France. The former, though wanting in energy, pos- 
sld^r^ cbmme sans valeur en cequi concerne une grande scsses great clearness and precision, and is the favourite 
liartle de la population ? Dans le fait, onaurait peut-itre language of diplomatists and courtiers. It Is nut going 
une idee plus Juste des diflbrences que prosente, sous les too far to say, that the French have attained to high ex- 
rapports les plus g^nflraux, la masse dc la nation, si I 'on cellence in almost every branch of art, science, and liter- 
partageait la contrive en trois regions, dont les limites ifture : and though in some departments they may have 
resteraient nflcessalremont assez vagues. On verrait dans to yield the palm to others, their literature is, probably, 
la rOgien du nord des hommes de haute tallle, de forte on the whole, the richest and most valuable of which any 
coinplexlen, parobhiant davantage, d mesure qu'lls se modern nation has to boast. The Frcncli writers are 
rajmroehent de la frontiflre, de rhumeur Allemande ou particularly distinguished by extieine perspicuity, go<^ 
Bdge,ttiolnacoiamuaicatlfs,etunpcuflcgmutique8,mais sense, an attachment to classical models, and perhaps, 
IhdMM et hoidtallers, et qui sont en possession, par un also,by a deficiency of sentiment. Latterly, however, the 
hoitteux privilege, de foarnlr les meilfeurs soldats i nos public taste has apparently undergone some consi^rable 
asides, et les mellleura ouvrlers fl nos fabriques et d nos modifications ; and the literature and philcscqphy of their 
cIwunpB. Dans la region du midi, on trouverait des German neighbours appear to lie materially Influencing 
hommes gfoflralcment plus petits, plus aglles, et plus their tastes and: pursuits^ We doubt, however, whether 
aciUi, prompts dans toutes leurs resolutions, portflsd une this be any improvement. The depth and sentiment of 
SMiete insouclante, et ehes lequels i'esprit supplie A la so- Uie Germans are more apparent than real : the use of an 
lldllA i|ai distingue les habitants du nord. An centre ambiguous phraseology, and the want of clear and dis- 
serait one population intermfldiaire entre les deux autres,< tinct ideas, often give an appearance of depth where there 
et qui leur est beaucoup Inffirieure. LA surtout, en eBht, is really nene. Had Paley been a Jett aiunlrable writer, 
*«etniive le paysanlgnoraut et apathlque, enimmi de Pin- the probability is that he would have been considered a 




more prtifbaiia thinker. And lo, frydnbty. It wUl'^he 
t^lth the French : should they ever heeome m traoseeiv*'^ 
dental and vntntelllgible as the tiermansr they wttl 
he npnoted, by that Very large clait who ndmlre most 
what they least understand, to have attained to a depth 
and capaaty of thinking, to which Descartes and Btiue- 
branche were strangers. 

Uiitory — Before the time of Csssar, the eihole of this 
.country hras known to the Romans bgT tMr name of 
Transalplue Gaul ; but after its cenqum* it was 
divided into the four provinces of Pgwmcia Btma- 
norum (Provenee), and OaWa Aqnitanfca, CeMoqt, and 
JBelgiea. In the Ath century it was subdivided into 17 pit>- 
vinoes, inclusive of all the territory on the B. bank of the 
Rhine. At the latter epoch the Germanic nations began to 
pour in an irresistible torrent over Gaul. The Visigoths 
establish^ themselves in the W. and S.,irom the Loire 
to the l^endn, where they established a kingdom that J 
lusted till about 040. The Burgundians, In a similar^ 
manner, settled in the B., frdm the Lake of Geneva to 
ihe Rhino, and afterwards stretch^ along the Rhone to 
the Meditorranean s the Indeiwndent sovereignty they 
erected lasted tUl about 03SL The Franks, whose domf- 


bMn long sett) 


Hlupt 

Jcdln 


the N. ; and Pnaramond, their chief. 


in 420, is considered the founder of the French monarchy, 
as he was of the first or Merovingian race ol Frankish 
kings. In 485 Clovis defeated Syagrius, the Roman 
general, at Soissons, end finally extinguished the Roman 
Mwer In tlie Vf . ; and in 607, by blB victory over thC) 
Visigoths, he rendered himself master of all the country 
between the Loire and tho Gorbnne. On the death of 
Clo\ Is, in 51 1, his dominions were divided into four king- 
doms, those of Paris, Metz, Soissons, and Orleans, each 
governed by one of his four ipns : thefe, however, were 
rc-united in 658. In 732, Charles Maf^l defeated the 
Saracens, who had efibeted the conquest of a great part o{ 
the S. of France, in a groat battle ; and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in expelling them firom tho kingdom. In 751 the 
Carlovingian dynasty commenced In the person of Pepin 
le Bref. son of Charles Martel, and was carried to the 
summit of its power by Charlemagne, the son of Pepin. 

Under the first race of kings the country was a prey to 
bloodshed, spoliation, and anarchy: Industry and com* 
mcrce were almost unknown, or extended only to the pro. 
ductlon and Imrter of a lew Indispensable articles. Mor 
was this condition much ameliorated during the rule of 
the succeeding race. Charlemagne, indeed, encoure^d 
trade and manufactures in the towns, which before his 
reign were chiefly confined to the cloister, or practised by 
isnialed IndividuiilB ; but after liis death, things returnca 
to their original stato of confusion. Under his immediate 


sovereign of the Carlovingian dynasty, Louis V., in 986-7, 
possessed only the town of Laon I His succeisori Hugh 
Capet, count of Paris and 'Orleans, the founder of the third 
race of kings, governed only the Ile-de-France, Picutiy, 
and tlie Oneannais. The dukes of Normandy, Brittany, 
Aquitaine, Gascony, Lorraine, and Burgundy, the counts 
of Flanders, Champagne, VermandoU, Toulouse, and 
several minor seignours, shared among them the rest of 
the modem kin(^m. By degrees, however, all the 
great fleis fell in various ways to the crown. Ver- 
mandois was united to it ^ Philip Augustus; Tou- 
ralne and Ferche by Louis IX. ; Champagne In 1274 ; 
the Lyonnais, Daupblny, and Languedoc, in the 14tb 
century; Berrl, Normandy, Gascony, Burgundy, An- 
Jou, Maine, and Provence, in tho 15th; the Bour- 
bonnals, Auvergne, Brittany, Lorraine, and consi- 
derable terrttorief in the S.W., in the 16th; mid 
Flanders, Artofs, Franche-Gomt8 and Alsace, In the 
17th century. The names of the sovereigns of Franre, 
beginning with Hugh Capet, and the dates of their ac- 
cession, are as follows 


Im aagt) 

1031 HsDfl 1. 

iiw LouS??I.% Otm). 

11S7 J«^l. 

1130 PhlUpAngiutos. 

1*28 LooisVll!.(€m<r<lf UoM). 
ISM LoilklX.(Sf.£Miif). 

1870 l^lq>p«lh.(f« “ 


HanK}. 




1600 CharlM !X. 

1674 Hcnn JII. 

1638 Hmiy IV.tte GrattAi* 

1610 LouisXril. 

1043 Louts XIV. (I»0rtti4). 

1716 Louis XV. 

1774 I.QDftXVl. 

1795 Louis XVI. ffuUIotInediiiid 
the Repubne ciublished. 
1790 ConsuU uimomwd. 

1304 Nupoleon ralMd to the 
thTone with the title of 

1814 thfX^lcstlon or N*. 

VlSSi 

rsss'ars^i’E 

bocmae die son of Leafs 


1324 ChavlMX. 
1880 Louis mill 


, , to iMiiNniii on qw| 
oupulitlOB of Charles X. 


While the monarchy gafn^ in qonsistency end extent, 
tbekeiAl Miwer wee tnifttog constant advaiwM. The po- 
lltidd lignM eunl privlle^ which the poUm exercised 
undef t A ieudel ^tem were tlie, oblo^ of cogthined 
attacki on the part of the crawnf wlM,^tboukh sobe- 
times deibated. were, in moat instances, Itaecesshil. At 
lengito, under the administration of Riehelieo, the 
wero stripp^of aU power; and there bbiti|g tao ptberhodf 
hi the state, with Che exception of tbo'paniaiflbnts, whi^ 
had degenerated into little else ihfm courtoof law, that 
enjoyed any constltutinnal prlvUeM tba power of the 
crown wtas raised above eontrol# Under the vigorous, 
and, for a leiic^ened period; prosperobs government of 
IxHils XIV., tbetoyal prerow^P arrived at a maximuin. 
But the dose of tbiarrelfm mat emlneothr ubprosperbus ; 
and>tfae ifars in which LouM hod be^ l^S engaged, the 
burdens tlim* obliged Mm to imppseon hli sotgecta, and 
the vast debts he had eoatracted. produced not only great 
suflbrlng and miseiy, but also great discontent. During 
the regency and the subseq^uent port of the reign m 
Louis XV., abuses of all lom multiplied on all bands, 
and were no longer concealed by the dazsllng splendour 
and magnificence of^e preceding period; the most, 
worthless parasites ditained a predominating influence 
at court ; the cpmmand of fleets and armies was en- 
trusted to thb merest imbeciles ; the finances were in- 
volved in the greatest disorder : aid France and Europe 
were scandalised and disgusted by the gross sensuality 
and vulgar profli^y of the king and his intimate asso- 
ciates. Louis XVI., who ascended tho throne in 1774, 
was actuated by the best intentions, but he wanted the 
firmness ofjiurpose and capacity required lb so desperate 
a crisis. The abuses that infected the whole frame of 
society, though destructive of the public interests, were 
either really advantageous, or believed to he so, to a vast 
number of nersons, including the nobility and clergy ; 
and it would have required a mind of a very diflbaent 
order from that of Louis to have frustrated the solicita- 
tions, Intrigues, ahd cabals of surti powerful parties, and 
to have safely carried through the reforms that had be- 
come indispensable At length, after a variety of futile 
expedients hod been in vain resorted to, it was resolved, 
lu 1799, to hold a meeting of the States-Gencral, whiqh 
had not been conyqked since 1614, for effecting the > 
neressary changes, and averting a public bankruptcy. 
This W. 1 S the commencement of that tremendous revolu- 
tion which cost Louis his life, and destroyed every vestige , 
of the government and institutions that exlstM when it 
btoke out. 

Tho atrocities connected with the Revolution have 
been supposed to cast a darx shade over the French cha- 
racter; but we are not inclined to regard them in thie 
point of view. They were the wild, but not unnatural, 
excesses of an uninstructed populace, that had suddefily 
been emaaclpated from a state of extreme degradation, 
and which had innumerable grievances to suppress, and • 
wrongs to avenge. It ifrifortunateh* happened, tiiat when 
the nobles were stripped of all political power, and ren- 
dered Incapable of opposing any effectual resistance to 
the sovereign, they were, at tho same time, left In frill 
possession of their feudal privileges as lalttordi. These 
comprised an exemption from those dlrec^xes that fell 
with their full severity on everyone else ; the dispensation 
of Justice in manorial courts ; and a host of vexations 
privileges connected with the game laws, the laws re- 

than 

, Influence of 

which the Industry of the occupiers was qlroost exter- 
minated. The country population was eveir where, in 
frict, in a situation of predial slavery ; and while the 
Dobiliy and cletgy threw the burden of the tot/fe, cor- 
vies, and other oppressive Imposts, wholly on the tien 
itat, they engrossed to themselves eveiy situation of 
power and emolument ; so that, down to the RevqjutJom 
no individual, how meritorious soever, unless he obtained 
a patent of noblliy , could be made an officer of the army, • 
or be promoted to almost any public employment. G^ 
vernment deprived the nobility and landed aristocracy of 
all that could, hqve rendered thorn useftil, at the same 
time that it left them all that could render them little 
yrants. and a curse to the country in which they lived, 
if we add to these grlevanoes the fact, that ttm |K*asantrir 
received no efficient protection from the government, and 
that the administration of Justice In the king*s courts was. 
speaking ^erally, partial, venal, and Infenums, we shall 
to at no Iqss to understand why the aristocracy was so 
universally detested In France, and why the Revoluthm, 
wfiiob was indispensable, was so sweqitag, bloote, mL 
destructive. 

proscriptions and anarchy hy whl^ theBmro- 
lutidn wu accompanied continued till Hapelecm 


overthrow* In 1814 tlw fesniiy of Bourbem was again 
3 Kl 
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repUcod ou tho throne ; hut the elder branch had profltfnl 
us little as tlie Stuarts in England, under similar cir- 
cumstances, I 9 the lessons of adversity, and in 1830 they 
were re-expeUed from tho kingdom. The croifn was 
then ofltoreu, under certain conditions, to his nreseat 
Majesty l^ts Philippe, previously Duke of Orleans, 
wto has since oociini^ tho throne, and preserved, by his 
flmiirass and sense, the peace or Franoe'.aiM of 
Europe. 

Probable amtinuance qf the etUtiag order in 

Prance. — K would be tot no purpose to take up the 
reader's time by middng any oiMervattons on the great 
influence exercised by France In the politics of Europe 
and the world. That is too obvious, and has been too 
strikingly exempllAed duriim the last half century, to re- 
quire being pointed out. But, since the overthrow of 
Napoleon, France has been rather an object of awe, and 
of vague imprehenslon, from a want of cenfldenoe in the 
stability of her existing institutions, than firom any fear , 
of what shemight.be able to effect under a constitutional 
and lettied form of government. Under all the ctarcum- 
stances, this feeling is, iierhaps, not very unreasonable; 
for, wore any thing to occur to siAnrert the present order 


of things, and to excite the ^ 
diflicult to say what the result mi 
deed, many persons who are * 


lar enthusiasm, it Is 
rnt be. There are, in- 
iJned to regard all ap- 


fi rehen 8 l(m 8 as to Che subversion of the present constltu- 
on In Franceas obimecical ; we confess, however, that we 
are unable to partlcfpato In their confldenee. Every thing I 


E. firom its confluence with the Rhine at Mayenre, 49 m. 
S.E. Obblens, 86 m. 8 .S. W. Caasel, and 17 m. N. by W. 
Darmstadt; IM. 60° 7' 29" N., hmg. 8 ° W E. Pop. 
(1838), together with Its snborh Sachsenhaiisen, 34,822. 
It is oval-shaped, and communicates with Sachsen- 
hauson, on the opposite benk of the river, by a stone 
bridge, of 14 arches, being about 9A0' ft. long, by 
11 broad, frits foitlllcations were demolished by the 
Ftach, aid their site is ndw occupied by public walks 
mid gamens. The city Is, however, sttll entered by 9 
principal gateways, 2 of which are in Sachsenhausen i 
and some of them are remarkable for their elegant and 
Classic style of architecture.* 

Frankfort presents many different Tarfeties of aspect. 
The old town, with its narrow streets and quaint wooden 
buildings, with gables overhanging their basement sto- 
ries, has an unprepossessing appearqnce, and the Jews' 
quarter is filthy. In thejiew ewn, however, the Zeil, 
the new Mayenee-street, Allfle, ‘and especially the fine 
quay which stretches along the Iflayn nearly the Whole 
lennh of 4he d^, are beautiful streets and promenades, 
and not a few of the houses In them are literally palaces. 
The streets are generally well paved, and lignted with 
gas. There are some good squares, several, as the Ross- 
market (Horse-market), being ornamented with foun- 
tains and avenues of trees, frankfoit possesses several 
interesting public buildings. The HSmer, or council- 
house, is of uncertain nngin, but was most probably 
built by the Frankish emperorsi. It possesses no archi- 


\n France appexTS to be tendVngto a pure democrai^ ^ and \ tectum b^ty , but Vs deserving of notice, as YieVng tbe 
_ . . . \ pVace where tbe emperms of Germany wore elected. The 


were t'^e nc^ng else, tbe law of equal sucoesslonv , 
preventing tho continuance of large fortunes in single 
families, would suffice to bring it about. What, In fm;t, 
is there in France to oppose a revolution ? With the 
exception of the holders of funded property, and of those 
. in the immediate employment of the court, hardly any 
one could apprehend any injury firom it ; and It is most 
probable that the property of the former would be pro- 
tected. There are no Ibngor any great landholders ; and 
It is immaterial to tho holder of a small patch of land 
Who Is at tbe head of affiilrs, provided the burdens laid 
on him be not increased. Monarchy in Franco is without 
all those old assoclatUms and powerfiil bulwarks whence 
tlrderlves almost all its support in this, and most other 
countries ; and there is really nothing to binder a hostile 
mafority In the Chamber of Deputies, or any thing that 
Ihould powerfijily Influence tbe public mind, from at 
once subverting the regal branch of the constitution. 
The peers have no real power ; and there Is no class 
that has that deep and abidli g Interest In the support of 
the existing institutions, that seems indispensable to rescue 
a government from sudden impular impulses, and give it 
security and feee action. Napoleon wlU, most probably, 
be found to have correctly iqipreclated the existing state 
of things when he dedared, that ** the destruction of the 
aristocracy had proved fatal to .all subsequent ^brts 
for estabushlng a constitutional monarchy in France: 
the Revolution had attempted the solution of a problem 
as impoiiible as the direction of balloons. An aristocracy 
Is the true support of the throne ; Its moderator. Its 
lever, its ftilciim. The state without It is a vessel with- 
out a rudder ; a balloon In tho air.*'. (Los Cnscs, ill. 38.) 
Great pmde^ and caution on the part of those In au- 
Eiority miqr, no doubt, enable a government like that of 
France to exist for an Indefinite period, but still it must 
be deemed to be of the most precarious .character. At*! 
present, tbe members of the electoral colleges constitute 
the only arlstocratical body to be found In the country; 
and there Is, perhaps, little to fear firom the encroach- 
ments of power on the one hand, or of licentiousness on 
the other, so long as they continue on their present fiiot- 
ing. But great efforts are being made to lower tbe quiu 
liflcatlooi of electors, and, consemiently, to extend the 
electoral basis ; and should these be successful, the go- 
vernment will necessarily be rendered still more depend- 


f should be subverted in France, 

we look upon tt as tho merest possible delusion to Ima- 
gine that uere can bo any thing like a repetition of the 
enmnittles andontrages that accompanied the revolution 
of 1789. Society Is now arranged on a totally new basis; 
there are few owno abuses to rectify ; the pe(^e are not 
iMhig from the opplreitkmt of a host of feudal tyrants ; 
|; 4 boQgb that he more doubtftil, it may be supposed 
t Ihey have bad tuffideiit experience of the 1 ^ 

I to conquer the world. Provided, therefore, 
\ to arrange their Internal aflhirt at tlqqr may 
ve incline to think that the other European 
. ^ tittle to Aar from any changes that mw 
In tbe form of government In France. At 
, it 6 a democracy with an hereditary head: the 
rJOuif to happen. Is to a democracy with an 

torFRANKFURT-OK.THE-MAYN, 

acdleteatedcomvgirdalc^orW. Germany; cm. of the 
rep^le of same iiifoio. and seat of tiiedlet of ttie Genmic 
flOlMeratkm, on the N. bank of the Mayn, 18 m. M.M. by 


clectloin chamber, on tlfe ground floor, now serves for tbe 
sittings of the senate of Frankfort. Above this apart- 
ment Is theAafecrs-saaf (imperial saloon), “a large dreary 
chamber, with a gloomy • vaulted roof," but once the 
scene of the splendid pageant of the election banquet, at 
which the emperor was waited on at table by the higli 
dignitaries of the empire. Its walls are surrounded by 
niches, in which are placed the portraits of the German 
emperors In the order of their surcesslon, firom Con- 
rad I. to Francis II. ; the latter, with whom the line 
of the emperors of Germany ceased, fllllng up the last 
vacant space. In this building is preserved the famous 
*' Golden Bull,’* the deed by which Uharles IV.. in ISTjG, 
settled the mode of election of the German emperors, 
fixed the number of electors at seven, and determined 
their rights of voting. The present diet of the German 
confederation assembles in tbe former palace of tho 
prince of Tours and Taxis, now the residence of tho 
Austrian ambassador ; a structure of the last century, 
containing 140 diiferent apartments, and richly ftimished. 
The cathedra], or church of St. Bartholomew, is an 
edifice of Gothic architecture, in the form of a cross, 24(i' 
German it. long, by 216 broad. It is said to have been 
begun. in the time of the Carlovingian princes: the 
greater part of it Is, however, the work of tho 13th and 
14th centuries : the tower, which Is 260 ft. in height, is 
still unfinished. This church has not much beauty ; but 
it contains some curious monuments, especially that of 
the emperor Gunther of Schwarxburg, killed by his rival, 
Charles IV. ; a fine painting of the Assumption by Ru- 
bens, and a I^ng Magdalene by Brendel ; and the chapid 
in which the German emperors were crowned. There are 
14 other places of worship. Including 6 Lutheran, 1 Calvin- 
ist, 1 French-ProteBtant.ana 4 11. Cath. churches, besides 
2 qnaagogues, one of which is a very handsome building. 
In the church of St. Catherine, there is a fine pointing 
of ** Jesus on the Mount of Olives," by Bosa The , 
church of St. Leonard, near the river, ocedpies the site 
of a palace built by Charlemagne, but of which no traces 
exist. The Saathqf, a building of tbe last century, also 
near the Mayn, Is erected on the site of another palace, 
built by Louis the son of Charlemagne, and which after- 
wards became the residence of the Carlovingian empe^ 
ron of Germany. The modern edifice inelndes within It 
the'cbapel of the original one, which Is probably the most 
ancient structure in Frankfort. The ancient palace of 
the Knights of the Teutonic Order, in Sachsenhausen, is 
in a stafo of decay, and now serves as a barrack for Aus- 
trian troops, who, in conjunction with Prussians, at 
present garrison Frankfort. The Haus sum Braunfels, 
or exchange, is a small neat quadrangle, surrounded by a 
range of warehuuses and shops, throng^ during the fair 
with meithants of all nations. The Stfldel Museum and 
Aeademy of Painting (so named after Its fonnder, a rich 
haidwF and dttsen, who In 1816 bequeathed a million of 
florins, togAber with a respectable collectlcm of pictures 
and engravings, for Its foundation,) oocupies a handsenqe 
new huUdlng In Mayenee-street. The gallery, without 
being flrat-rat^possesses several good specimens of art. 
chlw of the Flemish and Dutch masters. Private col- 
lections of pictures are very numerous ; and ** there it 
tearoeliy a merchant or banker in Frankfort, of Moderate 
affioence, who has not his little gallery, which, with hit 
music, his caliche, and'hjs pipe, fhrms his fkvouiite 
recreation from tbe fatigue of business." (duittmn near 
thi Rhine, p.910 The princii>al work in the fine arts 
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at Frankfort is, however, Daimeker*scelel)Tatod statue of 
** Ariadne seatedon aTl^r/* in the garden of Mr. Beth- 
maiin. Most travellers rank this piece of sculpture among 
the most distinguished productions of modern art; 
but it unfortunateljr happens that the marble in which 
It is executed is covered with blue veins and spots. Oan- 
neker had this work in hand for 15 years, and received 
for it 15,000 florins. One of the most interesting public 
monuments is without the Frledberg-gate is a cmossal 
mass of granite rocks grouped together, on one of which 
are inscribed the names of the Prince of Hesse PhiUp- 
sthal and the Hessians, who fell on the spot defending 
Frankfort, the whole surmounted by a military deviee 
cast from cannon taken from the French, and surrounded 
by weeping willows. This memorial was erected by the 
King of Prussia. The Senkenberg Museum of National 
Hi8toi7,and Medical Institute, occupy an imposing build- 
ing of the 14th century ; the museum contains many rare 
specimens brought by the traveller Riippell from N.E. 
Africa. The public library, with 80,000 vofs. ; 5 hospitals, 
the orphan asylum, lunatic asylum, theatre, with an illu- 
minated clock, over the stage, the casino*, or principal 
reading club, and the new cemetery near the city, con- 
taining sever^ works ty Thorwaldsen, are the remaining 
obieots most worthy of notice. The hotels in Frankfort 
are amongst its most magnificent edifices, and certainly 
rank among the first in Germany for elegance, accom- 
modation, and moderate charges. Many of those are 
situated in the iteil, and in some, duting the fates, IfA 
people dally dine together. 

The chief manufi^aTes are carpets, table-covers, oil- 
cloth, woollen, cotton, and silk stufb, woollen ^m, 
coloured paper, tobacco, playlngHsards, gold and silvcrr 
articles, and printers' bladL Cannablch says there are 
14 printing offices, besides several stereotype and litho- 
graphic cstab^ments. But the principal sources of 
wealth to the^erchants of Frankfort are commercial 
transactions, banking, and speculations in the funds. 
The inhab. of Sachsenhausen are mostly peasantry 
of Saxon descent, and distinguished from the rest of 
tholr fellow citizens in manners, customs, dress, and 
language, ns well as occupations. They are generally 
employed in garden cultivation, or as 

porters. Frankfort is one of the four great empo- 
riums for the supply of Germany with all kinds of mer- 
chandise, and enjoys therefore a considerable proportion 
of transit and commission business. Its merchants 
commence business at 6 or 7 in the rooming, and toil till 
10 or 11 at night, **not having, as yet, attained to th^ 
methodical celerity, which in l^ondon despatches a hun- 
dred times the amount of aflhin between the commodious 
hours of 9 and 6." Two large and celebrated fairs, id 
Easter and MlchaelmaB, are annually held in this dty. 
These suffored materially during the occupation of the 
country by the French, and since the peace they have 
been ufected by the improved communications estab- 
lished in all parts of the country, the neater dlfifhsion of 
shops and magazines In all the principal towns, and, in 
short, by the concurrence of all those causes that tend, os 
civilisation advances, to lessen the importance of fairs. 
*' In the Braunfells, which Is set lyiart exclusively for the 
accommodation of merchants attending at the foirs, and 
arranged for that purpose, a large portion of the stalls 
were unoccupied at the last fkir ; and those who at- 
tended hardly sold goods sufficient to cover the expense 
incurred." Report onthe German Cueioms* 

UnioHy .p. 39.) Generally, hoWever, a large amount of 
business is still transacted at the Frankfort fairs. Cotton 
twist and stufli^ cutlery^e., are the British commodities 
best suited for them. This dty is now Included in the 
German customs* league. 

The town and country civil and criminal tribunals, court 
of appeal, board of taxation, and most of the adminlstiu- 
tive estabUshments of the republic, are held In the dty. 
There are a great many educational institutions, indud- 
ing a gymnoMum ; the medical institute, with a botanic 
garden ; Normal, Jewish, drawing, deaf and dumb, and 
trades' schools, and numerous private seminaries ; many 
learned and benevolent assodattons, as the Senhmiberg 
society, the sodety for the encouragement of useiul 
arts, and |dailosophical, Bible, and mlssionaiy societies. 
Few towns abound so largely with public charities. 
Some periodical publications are IssaM ; but those of 
apolitical character, being subject to a censorship, are of 
little value. The authonties imve evinced great illlbe- 
rality in thdr treatment of the Jews, and even of some 
Christian sects. * 

Frankfort is one of the most ancient cities in.Germany. 
Charlemagne held a eoundl in it in 794, and tt was for- 
tified by Louis-te-D5bonnaire in 888. In 843, It became 
the cep. of the kingdom of Austrosia, and not long after, 
wards, ui^r Louis the German, Us great fairs orlffinded, 
and Fmnkfort became the commercial cap. of Germany. 
From thia period the increase of ito prosperity was rapi^ 

. and In 1154 l.t was made an Independent free dty. It 
acquired coniriderdfle privileges during the next two 
centwlesi and in 1380 had bbtataed nearly its present 
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extent of territory. From 1806 to 1810 it was tho 
cap. of a prlnoo-nrlmacy, and from the latter year till 
the downflin of Napoleon it was the cap. of. the grand 
duclw of Frankfort, "which comprised a territory of 
nearly 9,000 sq. m. It was the native place of Goethe, 
bom here in 174& os well as of the fkmily of the 
Rothschilds, one of whom has an elegant villa without 
tite city. iSerghama^ iv. 488—488. ; Cannabicht pp. 461, 
462.; MoOers Autumn near the Bhine^ pp. 67—88.; Diet. 
G4<K.f Murrat^tMand^hoo^ Ac.) 

FllANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER, a town of the 
Prussian dominions, nrov. Brandenburg, cap. mem- 
ment {Reglentngsbexfrk) of same name, circ; l^ebus; 
on the Oder, about J16ft. above the level of the Baltic, 
50 miles B. by S. Berlin ; lat. MP 8" N., long. 
14<^ 23^ W' G. Pop. 28,370. {Setghaut*) Though no 
longer a fortress of any strength, It is surrounded by 
walls, with towers ana a ditch. It is well built: 
the streets are straight and broad; the houses gene- 
rally good; and many of the public edifices handsome. 
The town communicates with one of Its three sub- 
urbs by a wooden bridge across the Oder. It has a 
good market-place, six Protestant churches, a Ronum 
t^hollc chapel, synagogue, goverameut-house, council. 
house, new post-house, gymnasium, high school, school 
of midwifery, school for neglected children, and various 
other schools; an orphan asylum, two hospitals, a work, 
house, with a house of correftion, and a theatre. A 
unVveTtlty establisbed In it. In 1586, was, in 1810, re- 
moved to Breslau. It Is the seat of the authorities for 
its government and circle, of a superior indiciol tribunal 
for the former, and inferior courts fo^the latter and 
the town, a circle council, council of nobility (Ritter- 
tcAqfie-Directiou), and boards of taxation, agriculture, 
canals, waterworks, Ac. Being situated on the high road 
from Berlin to Silesia, and on a navigable river commu- 
nicating, by canals, with the Vistula and the Elbe, It has 
a considerable trade ; tliough, in commercial activity, it 
is far inferior to Its namesake oFthe Mqyn. It has manu- 
factures of woollen and silk fabrics, stockings, gloves, 
leather, earthenware, wax, sugar, &c. ; with brandy dis- 
tilleries, and mustard-works, lor which article It is cele- 
brated. A good deal of wine is grown in its vicinity. 
Three large fairs are held here annually, in Feb., JCHy, 
and Nov. They are attended by great numbers of mer- 
chants and dealers from foreign countries, as well as from 
Germany. Besides the woollens, linens, earthenware, 
silks, and other articles fiunlshra by the town and its 
vicinity, and the various raw and manufhetured products 
of the Prussian and othfir German states, very largo 
quantities of British, French, Swiss, and other foreign 
goods, ore disposed of at these fkirs, partly for the supmy 
of the.surroundlng county, but principally, perhaps, for 
exportation to Poland, Galicia, Russia, Jtohemla, Ac. 
Many of the inhab. are employed in navigating the Oder, 
and the communicating streams and -canals to Dantzic, 
Warsaw, M^bburg, Hamburg, Ac. The village of 
Kunnersdorffi In the vicinity of this town, has been the 
scene of one of the most sanguinary contests in modem 
times. On the 12th of August, 1759, Frederick the Great 
attacked the entrenchments of Oie Aualglans and Rus- 


sians at that place; but after partially succeeding, i 
exhausting all the resources of skill and valour, he was 
compelled to retreat with immense loss ; the approach 


of night having alone saved his army firm bffing eom- 
pletely destroyed. (Zediitz, Der Freutaische Staat^ it. 
209—21 1 . ; Bergkaua ; CannaUcht ireJ) 

FRANKFORT (REPUBLIC OF), an Independent 
state of W. Germany, and the smallest in Europe, 
though the most popiUout relative^ to Its extent ; con- 
sisting of the city of Frankfort on the Mayn, and the 
country Immediately around it, together with some de- 
tached portions of territory, the whole having an area of 
about 85 sq. m., and a pop. (1888) of 63,936 ; of whom 
about 3-4tbs are Lutherans. The largest portion of ter- 
ritory belonging to Frankfort, being that In which the cap. 
is situated, lies on both sides the Mim, having N.W. aneP 
'N. the dora. of Nassau and Hesse Cassel : and S.E. and 
S. those of Hesse Darmstadt. It is quite level, andveiy 
productive and well cultivated, yielding com, potatoes,' 
pulse, fruit, and wine, and femng many cattle. Much 
of it is, however, laid out in gardens ; Abe environs of 
the city of Frankfort being oompletely studded with tho 
country bouses of merchants and others. The govern- 
ment is vested in a senate, a permanent chamber of citi- 
zens, and a legislative chamber. The senate, which 
ercises the executive power, consists of 42 nonberf. 
divided Into 3 ranks or benches; sherU^ Junior senators- 
and state counsellors. It annually chooses 9 preiiAM 
from the first and second rariks. The pennanoit 
her is an assembly of 51 memtiers,. diosen from among 
citizens of all ranks, and of whom at fi must S 
lawyers. The legislative chamber is composed m 28 
senators, 20 members of the permanent miuher, 4fi 
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vcelu. It hM control over «U legIsUtire emu^menti, 
the MnouQi of Uxctlon. and the armed force, foreign 
lalttloika, Ktc. Citiianship U a peraonal dlatlnctlon, not 
— I bjr With alone ; neither domeftic cerranu nor 


trUtimalt i^be city to the lenate. and fironi the latter to 
fba aaperlor court, for all the Haniie towna In Lnbeck. 
Public education i« well attended to, and there are many 
charitable Jnetltutions. The contingent ftimirhed by 
Frankfort to the army of the German confederation it 
4W men. The hmdwehrt or militia, comprise! all the 
male pop. between thb ages of 19 and GO. The public 
revenne varies from 430,000 to 460,000 rixdolfars a 
year ; the expenditure is lets. The public debt exceeds 
6,000,000 rlxdollart. Frankfort maintains representatives 
in most of the principal neighbouring states of Germany, 
a minister at Paris, and consuls in London and some of 
the American capitals. It has one vote in the hill coun- 
cil of the German confedemtion ; and divides one in the 
lesser council, and the 17tb place in the diet, with.tbe 
other Hanse towns. 

Fbankvubt, a town of the U. States of America, 
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The town It buried among steep hills, and the banks of 
the river are here precipftous, and from 400 to 600 ft. in 
height Frankfort is well built, chiefly of stone, but 
many of the private as well as public buildings are of 
fine white mafhle. The principal public edifices, in 
1836, were the state-house, with a fine Ionic portico : the 
penitentiary, having generally about 100 inmates; three 
churches, an academy, county court-house, and toveml 
manuiketuring establishments, warehouses, &c. It Is a 
place of some trade : steam vessels navigate the Ken- 
tucky river as far as this town, imd at certain seasons 
three or four are kept regidafremploy. (Stuart's 
Jmerica t HqShutn'a tVinter in the West.) 

FRASGA'n, (an. Tusculum), a town of Central 
Italy, Papal States, oomarca di Roma, 11 m. S.E. 
Rome. Pop. usually about 4,300, but during summer 
thib number is conuderably increased by the influx of 
visiters. It is beautifully situated on the declivity of a 
hill commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
country ; but except the piazza in which the cathedrm 
is situated, the town is dirty and inconvenient. Its 
ruins, and the surrounding villas, constitute its chief 
attraction ; but the latter ar&now falling into neglect, 
the pisesent (kshion of the Roman nobility being to pass 
the summer at Albano. The principal villas are those 
of Counts Aldobrandinl, firacciano, Falconleri, and 
Hufflnelll, on the grounds of which last are the ruins of 
the ancient Tusoulum. The splendid mansion of the 
Borghese family. Monte Dragone, is now neglected, 
and in a state of decay. Frascati has a public seminmy, 
and numerous convents, churches, and public fountains. 
Ur Wshop is always one of the 5 members of the highest 
apiicopal council. The ruins of Tusculum (munici^ 
pmm dariuimumt Cicero pro Fouteio, 1 14.) comprise 
an amphitheatre, a theatre, on Immense hall, supposed 
to have been attached to baths, fountains, &c. This 
was one of the most ancient cities of Italy, its found- 
ation being ascribed to Telegonus the son of Circe. 
It was strong, as well by Its pimtion at bv the walls by 
which it was surrounded, pt^ions of which still exist. 
It was, also, one of the most faithful of the allies of 
Rome ; and succeisftilly resisted an attack by Hannibal 
The top of the hill on which Tusculum was buih, 
6,079 French ft. above the level of the sea, was sur. 
mounted by a citadel, now wholly destroyed. Like 
Fnoeati, in modem Umea, Tusculum was crowded'wfth 
the villas of distinguished Roman citisens, amoim which 
may be meotlonM thoae of LucuUiis and Buscenas. 
But the fame of ell the other villas has been wholly 
welipsed fqr Ait of Cicero, so often mentioned in hto 
worat, end from which hU'beautiAil ethical disqulsl- 
tlont, entitled the JHsimtatiames TuseiOatuet have re- j 
oalved Aefr name. The attempts that have been made i 
to Menttfr the m of this fiuoaous villa have had but 
^■oooeii. (&ir«Jlofisc,de.,i.463.; and ii. 988, ftc.; 
Cramer** 4neiSaita^,\l.i€,kc.) '| 

FRABBRBUROH,BieB.pQrtandbor.orregaltty,8cot- 1 
‘ , do. AberdeMk on Its N.B. coast, on a slight «»!- 
I 8. aide of Kjonalrd Head, a bold promontory, <m 

k ere an eld castle sn^ light- bouse, 190 ft. above Ae 

level of the see at high water ; mm. B. Banff, and 87 
m. It te B. Aberdeen. Pop. (ISSeiVoio ; including the 
pmlAi «»0BO : bat during Ae nerrlng fishery, which ex. 
tends eoBRSlillly from July A September, there is en In- 
■■ g wuie of not less than 1,900. (New Statin. Jeenmi qf 
S JArdsen, p. 939.) The town Is nearly 
Most of Ae streets cross each other at ri|^t 
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The cross, which Is of a hexagonal form, is reckoned a 
fine striictiue i the area of Us base is 600 ft. There are 
(besides 9 Sunday-tchools, attended by 300 children) no 
fswer than 10 schools in the parish, of which only one is 
endowed ; 6 taught by male, and 6 by female, teachers : 
aggregate number of pupils, 500, or about a sixth part of 
tM whol* pop., are bang Instracted at Ac same time, 
(ie. p. 957.) i^The harbour has been of late roufsh en- 
urged and Improved, partly at the expense of govern- 
ment. It embraces an area of upwards of G Scotch acres,' 
nearly a half of which has been excavated along the 
piers and Jetties. It is of easy access ; and as It i^rds 
m^cellent anchorage for ships of every size, it has been 
found A be of great importance to the shipping Interest 
A general on Als coast. Eight vessels, from 45 to 155 
tons, belong to the port. In 1839, Ae number of boats 
belonging to Ae town employed in the herring fishery, 
d^ed and undecked, was 146, which employed 699 
fishermen, exclusive of coopers, gutters and cleaners, 
Ac. During the same year, 59, 261 barrels of herring! 
were cured at Fraserburgh. Dried and pickled cod are 
exported A the extent of about 2,0()Qf. sterling; grain 
of various kinds, about 12,000 qrs. ; potatoes, 6,000 bolls. 
The harbour dues were at one time so low as G6(. per 
annum : they were, in 1839, 1,1001. There arc three 
branch banks in the town. 

The town and harbour existed above two centuries 
'ago, the former having been erected Inte a burgh of re- 
gality in 1613, called Fraserburgh, lu honour of Sir 
Alexander Fraser ofFhllorth. (now represented by Lord 
Saltoun), who obtained the charter. The government 
of Ae burgh is vested in I.ord SalAun, its superior, 
who enjojrs the hereditary right and authority of pro- 
vost, wlA power to nominate and appoint the magis- 
trates and council, with the advice and consent of the 
old. The same Sir Alexander Fraser ob^ned a charter 
from the crown, In 1592, for the erection Ad endowment 
of a university ; and at Ae west end of the Awn there is 
an old quadrangular tower of three stories, which formed 
part of a building originally intended for this seminar}'. 
In 1597, Mr. Charles Ferme, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, was elected principal of this intended college ; 
but from causes not expMned, probably from want of 
funds, the plan wA abandoned. (Nevi Stat. Ace. ut 
taprhj Cravifurd's Hist, qf Univ. iff Edin.^ p. 83.) 

FREDERICKS HALL, a marit. town of Norway, 
gov. Aagorhuus, at Ae influx of a small river into the 
Ide-flord, near the N.E. angle of the Skagerrack, 57 m. 
S.S.B. Chrlsriania. Pop. about 4,000. It is an open town, 
but immqdiately above It, on a perpendicular rock, 400 ft. 
In heiglit, overhanging the sea, is the strong fortress of 
Frederickstein. at Ae siege of which Charles XIL, king 
of Sweden, was killed, on the 30th of November, 1718. 
It was doubted for a while whether the king met his 
deatl; by a ball from the fortress, or had been assassin- 
ated ; but there seems to be no good grounds for sup- 
posing that treachery had any thing to do with the mat- 
ter.* Frederickshall spreads irregularly round Ae rock 
on which the castle Is built ; ** it is a strange-looking lit- 
tle town, in which houses, rocks, and water are curiously 
mingled. One street Is terminated by a perpendicular 
rock ; another by a deep creek ; and, as there are only 3 
or 4 little streets A the Awn, It has at least the praise of 
being singularly picturesque.'* (Ingiis's Norway, %c. p. 
2B9.) The streets, tlioqgh f^w,are mde and regular, pre- 
siting many handsome houses, generally 2 stories high ; 
all of which appear to have been built since Ae conflagra- 
tion, In 1769, by which nearly Ae whole place was laid in 
ashes. A considerable trade in timber Is carried on, and 
there are a few manufactures of linens, Abacco, Ac. 

The castle of Frederickstmfi is one of the most inac- 
cessible fortresses in Europe. The place suffered greatly 
by the fire alluded to above, and is now A a state of 
great neglect An obelisk has been erected by the pre- 
sent king of Sweden (Bemadotte), on the idaee where 
Charles XII. fell. ( Coxe's N. qf Europe, v. IsT&c. ; in- 
glfr,p.289.*c.) w 

FREIBERG, a Awn of Ae k. of Saxony, and cap. of 
Its AAAg district, dr. Dresden ; near tne B. arm of 
the Mulde, 19 m. S.W. Dresden, and 60 m. S.E. Ldp- 
aic. Pop., wlA Its suburbs, 11,959. It is an ancient 
imperial dtv, and is stiH snirounded by old walls and a 
ditch ; but Ae greater part of its fortifications are now 
laid out in gardens ana public walks. It li well built, 
Mved^ and lighted. It has a caAedral, a handsome 
uoAlc edifice, with a rtchlr ornamented portal, in the 
ByaantAe style, called the Gciden Gate ; some curiously 
carved stone pidpite ; Ae tomb of Werner the geologist ; 

^ Protestmt princes of Saxony, from 
1541 A 1694. wore burled ; and a remarkable imwinmAnt 
^A w als^Ar s^ue of Ae Elector Maurice, who 
M of Ae mnds he received at Ae battte of Slevers- 
haiiAn, on the 9A of July, 1563, when he comU^ly 

1 1* f ^ ^ — rid o n , in his admlwlile 
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lAefeitt^ the anny of the Margrave of Brandenburgw 
There are 4 other churchei. one of which hai a npire 
upwards of 210 ft. high ; and an orphan asylum. ¥ath« 
out the town is the ud castle of Freudenstein. now used 
as a com magaslne. The rise and fall of Freiberg has 
been determined by the productiveness of its silver mines, 
to the discovery of which it owed its origin in the 13th 
century In the height of its prosperlty,«before the 30 
yews* war. It is said to have had 32,000 inludM. Its pop., 
together with the produce of its mines, has of late very 
much ftdlen off; owing to the richest veins being ex* 
hausted, or to the shafts having been driven so deep that 
it is next to impossible to drain off the water. Still, 
however, there are in the vicinity numerous mines of 
silver, copper, lead, and cobalt, employing altogether 
ateut 4,600 miners. The principal silver mine is called 
the HimmebifUrstt and is said to be the first in Europe, 
as well for the quantity of ore it fiirolshes, as for the 
excellence of its works. It has been wrought upwards 
of 400 years, and for 200 yielded silver to the annual 
amount of 99,000 crowns. This, however, is a very poor 
return ; and if we may depend on the statements of the 
produce of the Freiberg mines given in the Convena- 
tfotu Lejetcon and other works, they certainly would 
appear to be exceedingly unimportant in a commercial, 
however much they may be distinguished in a scientific, 
point of view. According to firefthaupt, they had been 
wrought for 640 years previously to 1825, during which 
time they are said to have yielded 82,000 quintals of fine 
silver, being under 130 quintals a year, or about 46,000£ 
a year, at an average. During the 49 years, from 1769 to 
181.9, the total produce is said to have amounted to 2,176 
quintals, being, at an average, less than the inconsider- 
able quantity of 45 quintals a year. In 1833 their produce 
is said to have been worth 523,920 rix-dollars, or about 
105,000/. ; being about one fifth part of the value of the 
tin annually produced in Great Britain, and one thirteenth 
part of that of the copper I 

'J'lio ore is smelted at the village of Halsbmcke, 
about 8 m. from Freiberg, where there are nume- 
rous furnaces, forges, Ac., aind where the process of 
amalgamation is conduct^ on scientific principles. 
I'reilierg iias manufactures of gold and silver lace, em- 
ploying 7(K> hands ; a woollen cloth and cassimere fw. 
tory, in wliich, besides steam-engines, 110 hands are 
employed; manufactures of laCe, cotton fabrics, and 
thread, white lead, litharge, vitriol, leather, copper 
ware, Ac. ; some extensive breweries ; and a shot foundry, 
the only one in the kingdom. It is the seat of the high 
board of mines ( Oberbergamtuand that of foundMes {06^~ 
with supreme jurisdiction over all such 
.‘stablishments throughout the kingdom. It has a gym- 
nasium with a good library; but its most celebrated 
establishment is its mining academy, founded in 1766. 
It owes its principal celebrity to Werner, appointed 
professor of mineralogy in it in 1775 : his eloquence and 
the charm of his manner Inspired the greatest enthu- 
siasm into his pupils, and besides raising the school of 
Freiberg to the highest eminence, and attracting to It 
students from the most distant countries, gave a greid 
stimulus to the science. It is not, however, to be de- 
nied that many of Werner's general conclusions were 
bottomed on the narrowest and moat Insufliclent data. 
"He had merely explored a small portion of Germany, 
and conceived, and persuaded others to believe, that the 
whole surface of our planet, and all the mountun chains 
in the world, were made after the model of his own pro- 
.yince.many of the mqst important wpearaiices in which 
he had mfslnterproted.’* (Lve/Ts Geologg, 1. 82. 8d ed. ) 
Hence it is that most of tlie wtlngulshliig principles of 
the Wernerian system of geology have be^ successively 
overturned; and it is now admitted that his merit con- 
sisted far more In the attention he drev/ to miner* 
^ogy and geology, than In his discoveries or tiieorles. 
There ore now almut 10 professors in the school of 
Freiberg, who give Instruction in the working of mines 
and of metals, and in chemistry, and all the accessory 
sciences. A specified number of Saxon pupils receive 
gratuitous Instruction in this school, some of whom work 
as miners for a certain time each dw, receiving higher 
wages than the ordinary miners. There Is also a pre- 
paratory schodi to qualify pupils for the academy. At- ! 
tached to the latter are many sdenttfic collections, and 
among others the celebrated collection of precious stones 
amassed by Werner, and bequeathed by him to the aco^ 
demy. 

Freiberg was long the residence of the Saxon princes, 
who bestowed on it many Immunities and privileges.' It 
suHhred greatly during both the 30 years* and the ^ears* 
war. {Bergkaua t Mmert Handbook ; EncypL 

dot Oetu au Monde.) 

I^EIBURG, or FRIBOURG, a canton of Swltxer- 
lanlt the ninth in rank in the confederation, in the W. 
put of which it Is situated, between laL 46 ^ ' and 47^ 

li. and long. 6^ 45* and 7^ 22* E. ; ha^g for the roost 
Wt and E. the Bcrneie terrltmy, and S. and W. 
that of Vaud. A detadied portion w, Ium for ita 
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N.W.Vrandary the T^ake of Neufchatel, and la every 
where else enclosed by the cant. Vaud. Us greatest 
length N. and S, is about 40 m., and its breadth varies 
fi|Bn8to26m. Area, 564 sq. m. Fop. (1838) 91,146. Its 
n. part Is almost a level plain, or at most only hilly ; but 
proceeding & the jurfoce becomes more uneven, and the 
5. half of the canton is covered with moontaini, apper- 
taining partly to the Jura aystem and partly to the Ber- 
nese Alps, but none of their aummits reacn the limit of 
perpetual snow. The principal are theDea/ do Brenktyre. 
^836 ft. ; the D. de bmtran, 7,667 ft. ; and M. Moleoon, 
6,572 ft. high. Nearly the whole canton is Included in 
the basin of the Aar, its centre being traversed by the 
Saane, or Sarine, an aflluent of that river. The Broye 
is the other principal stream. The chief lake is that of 
Morat {Murtensee) in the N., through which the last- 
named river flows: it is 6 m. long by 2m. brood, and 
very abundant In fish, particularly fine eels. Climate 
mild in the N., but rigorous in winter in the 8. The 
highest mountains are composed principally of a coarae- 
grrined limestone, containlne many fiints ; those of iii- 
ferfor height of sandstone. A considerable proportion of 
the land is fertile: It has about l<i0,000 acres of arable 
land, 68,600 do. meadows, 20,()(X) do. of pasture land, 700 


do. vineyards ; and the forests are supposed to comprise 
34, .VK) acres. Agriculture is the chief pursuit of In- 
hab. in the N., and cattle-rearing in the 8. districts. 
Enough of com Is grown for hmne consumption, but the 
dairy husbandry is the most important branch of Indus- 
try, aud is in a more advanced state than In any other 
Swiss canton. The annual produce of cheese li esti- 
mated at 40,000 cwt., worth* 1,200,(K10 ff. The ftmous 
Gruyere cheese, produced in the district of that name, in 
the valley of the Sarine, stands decidedly at the head of 
the Swiss cheese, and is highly prised in this and other 
countries. The average produce is about 26,000 cwt a 
year, and its overage price on the spot about 4d. per lb. 
About 10 years agcMc stock of black cattle amount^ to 
48,000; horses to 13, uK); and sHI«p, goats,hog8,&c. to 5,000. 
The breeds of horses and black cattle are considered 
the best in the confederation, and large markets for the 
sale of both are held at Roinont, Bulle, and Freiburg. 
Gardens, orchards, vineyards, &c. are moat numerous m 
the N. Tobacco, oleagmous plants, hemp, flax, ftorare 
grown, but In no great quantities. The produce of tim. 
ber is important. Turr Is procured in many places, coal 
only in the S., and to an inconsiderable amount. There 
is a glass factory at Semsales, employing 160 workmen. 
The other principal maniifiuttures are those of straw-hats, 
leather, and paper, but ttyry are quite insignlflcmit. The 
chief article of export besides cheese is timber to France, 
from which about 22,000 or 28,000 cwt. of salt are im. 
ported yearly. The people generally are in comfortable 
circumstances. The public roads, which were formerly 
very bad, have been or late years greatly Improved. The 
canton Is divided into 13 drcles or distr. Chief towns, 
Freiburg, the cap., Morat, Gruydres, Estavayer, Bulle, 
and Romont ; but, except the first, none has 1,500 Inhab, 
7-8ths of the pop. are Rom. Cath.: the Protestants, 
about 8,400, reside chiefly In the district of Morat. 
German is spoken in the N.B., and a dialect of Ro- 
mansche or Itidian in the S. ; but French is the language 
most universally employed in Fribourg, and has been 
recently adopted as that of all state proceedings. Since 
1830, the government has been wholly democratic. It 
consists of a great and ' petty council ; tne former, which 
has the sole leglilative power, consists of 86 members, or 
about one for every thousand of the inhab. ; all males 
above 25 years 6r age, not servants or subject to forelgu 
powen, have the right to vote in the appolutmcmt of the 
eiectorf of the central body. The petty or executive 
council Is composed of 13 members chosen by the legis- 
lative body, who also appoint for life the 13 judges of the 
supreme court of apperi. The great council is presldisd 
over tw an Avoyer^ who holds office for two y^s only ; 
while the conndl Itself exists for nine years. Each circle 
has its own local council, a governor called an OberaeMm 
mams, and a court of justice with appeal to that In the 
^P* .^fir?®**** freedom, the privilege of petitioning; and 
the abolition of feudal rights, torture, Ac., have been 
guaranteed ; as was the liberty of the press a few years 
since ; but of late the latter has beep plai^ under re- 
stralut. Education in this cant, waa formerly in a lower 
state than in many others ; but io 1829 there were 229 
primary schools, attended by 12,835 children. The 
pUces for superior Instruction are chiefly in the town of 
Freiburg (which see), and the Froteatant ooUegc al 
Morat 

Freiburg ftumishea a contingent of 1,240 men 9o the 
sunny of the Swisa confoderatiem ; and eontributef 18;000 
frantt annually to Its expenditure Besides the idiaf 
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dukM of ZcehriQgeii, uid other fisudol noblot. Ite hii* 
torjTi iftw the IhSi century, b for themoet pert that of 
Itl’C^. 

Fmibubo, or Fbiboubo, • town of Bwitierbnd, » 
of the above canton, on both aides the Sarine, J6m. 
S.W. Bern, and asm. N-B. Lsutaane* lat. 4^ ^ 
W* N.. long. 70 y 8" B. Pop. 7,964 (feoOAi, 1830 
Few towns are so singularly sltua^. It Is nasally 
divided Into the Upper and Lower town; the tonuer 
built on the summits of a simasipn of rocky hlllk 
the latter in the narrow vall^ of the Sarine, which b 
here crossed by « bridges of wooded one of stone. 
The upper town b the prlndpal. ** Many of its houses 
stand on the very edge of the precipice overhanging the 
river ; and their quaint architecture, the long line of 
embattled walls stretching up hill and down dab, varied 
by the chain of feudal watch-towers and gatewm of the 
ancient fortifications, which still exist in a periMt state, 
together with the singular and romantic features of the 
gorge of the Sarine, pve the dbtant view of the town 
asp^ diflbrent Orom that 'of any other in Europe, which 
is at once imposing and highly picturesque. The narrow 
and dirty streeb, and moan buildings of the interior, 
however, do not altogether correspond with these outward 
promises of interest.*’ (Murrt^t //andb.pp. 113, 114.) 
The great glory of the town is its Iron suspension bridge, 
the longest and finest in Europe. It is erected across 
the ravine through whlckthe river flows, and b 905 ft. in 
length, 28 ft. in nreadth, and 374 ft. in elevadon ; being 
more than one third longer, and nearly as much higher, 
than the Menai toidge brtween Anglesea and Carnarvon* 
shire. “ It is slpported by four cables of iron wire, each 
containing 1,056 wires, the united strength of which b 
capable of supporting three times the weight which the 
bridge will be evwlikely to bear.” {Murray,) The 
materials of which it is composed are almost exclusively 
Swisa It was completed in three years, aban expense of 
about 25,0001., under M. Choiey, anmn^neer of Lyons ; 
and was thrown open to Clie publ Vln 1834. Freiburg 
has 9 convents; and 4 churches, besides numerous cha- 
pob. The principal diureh, that of St. Nicholas, b a 
rather handsome Cbthic edifice, with a spire elevated 376 
ft., being the highest in Switserland. It has some curi- 
ous ^as-relleft and paintings ; and an organ with 7,800 

S ipes, reckoned one of the finest on the Continent. The 
esults have a monastery at Freiburg, founded in 1584. 
It was suppressed mevlously to 1818, when It was restored 
by a decree of the peat council of the canton. It sup. 
ports 60 brothers, and has attached to it a college, In 
which between’ 300 and 400 pimils are educated, mostly 
the children of French and Gentaan R. Catholic families. 
The professors of the college also lecture at the lyceum, 
an institution with 12«professore, and which In 1829 had 
586 pupils. There are variouy other schools under the 
direction of the religious bodies. The remaining objects 
most worthy of notice are the town-hall, on the site of mi 
stie of ‘ ‘ 


f the dukes of Zoshrlngen, the hospital, 

orphan asylum, workhouse, bouse of correction, some 
public baths, several public libraries, and several learned 
societies. Frefourg is the seat of government, and of the 
court of appeal for the canton, and the resid^ce of the 
R. Cath. bishop of Lausanne and Geneva. It has a few 
manufhctorloB of straw-hats, porcelain, tobacco, chicory, 
paper, hats, and musical Instruments, and dyelu houses, 
tanneries, and breweries. Moat of its pop. are Catho1i(» ; 
and It is a singular ctreumstaoeethat the inhdb. of the 
■^per town sn^ Frendi, while those of the lower speak 
oennan ; and many understand only one of those Ian- 
miages. The imper town was founded, in 1175, Iqr duke 
Berchthold of Zomringen ; the lower town bad exbted 
previously. In 1277 Freiburg fj/XL into the possession of 
iMoM of Haprtm t but in 1450 it became a free 
dtyorthe empire; Hie duke of Savoy soon afterwards 
constituted hfmaetf its protector ; but the Frelburgers 
having dbtingulshed themselves in the contest aiadnst* 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, the dty and its territory 
were reeeivodiato the Swiss Confederation In 1481. In 
1476, a oelebrated Swiss diet sat within the waUs of 
Freiouiw, and in 1803 another, the latter being that at 
which the Freoeh Act of Mediation was acoeptecL lEbel t 
CmmaMeki MumUatOtm^derSekwe^i Kamtt Frei^ 

a town of France, d^ 
Var,di^ tabt, M a spacious plain, I m. from the Mbu- 
^ and Mm. 8.B. Draguignan. " 

' Uy its s 



P^. 2,800. Its 


it was a foague in cite., das surrounded by 
Us iankediK towers, and had 40.000 hdiab, 
^ the eolsr drc. of which is 2185 ft., 

^ ^ — Jed stale. Its port, wbiota was wider 

its wa^, and communicated with the sea by means ofa 
canal M^ln. in length, was bordered Iqr fine quays, the 
tsaees M whidhslffl exist: as well aa part of a Ught- 
Bonie, and a hvge tslnmpW arch, which formed the 
entmwe ftom the port into the town. The sllee of 
fba port and canal are now occi^ed by gardeoa. Tba 
Mfpft and pbrt were formerly supplM dtth watei 
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the river Slagne, by meens of a fine aqueduct, 18| m» 
in length; dua noble work la in groat part destroyed. 
FretJus has a church, and episn^ palace, both of which 
areof Gothic architecture, but & part constructed of the 
materials of Roman edifices. The chapel of the bap- 
,tisteiy is an octagonal building, ornamented with eight 
ancient Corinthian columns. Mumeroni other remains of 
antiqui^ m^(be seen In the neighbourhood. It has a se- 
minar and an hospital, both modern and handsome build- 
ings. Frsjusis the seat of a bishopric, and ofa chamber of 
commerce $ it has some bottle-cork fkctoriei, and water- 
works for sawing timber ; but its trade is now next to 
nothing, bnd its ancient tfeets have dwindled down to a 
few boats. 

This town was a place of importance in the time of 
Julius Cmiar, who gave It his own name. Aiiguitus sent 
thither the 200 galleys taken from Antony at the battle 
of Actium, made Formn JuiU a naval station of im- 
portance, and planted in It a colony of soldiers of the 
8th legion. Agrlppa flirther devoted his endeavours to 
Increase the prosperity of the town. Its strong fortifl- 
cations protected It for a considerable period against the 
barbarians ; but about the year 940 it was destroyed by 
the Saracens, nor has it since recovered so much as the 
shadow of its former prosperity. At St. Raphael, a little 
fishing village about M m. from Freius, Napoleon dis- 
embarked on his return from Egypt, in 1799, and again 
embarked for Elba in 1814. 

Frqjus was the birthplace in antiquity of JuUus Agri- 
cola, C. Callus the poet, and Roscius the actor ; and in 
modem times of the Abbfi. Sieyes. {Hugo, art. Var / 
Guide du Voyageuri Diet. G4og.) 

FRE YBURG, or FREIBOURG, a city of the grand 
duchy of Baden, circ. Upper Rhine, of which it Is the 
mp., on the Dreysam, a tributary of the Rhine, within 
the skirts of the Black Forest, and at the entrance of the 
Hollenthal, 7U m. S.S.W. Carlsruhe, and 32 m. N.N.E. 
Basle. Pop. 12,200 (exclusive of the garrison, students, 
Ac.). The town was originally fortified by Its founder *, 
but its fortifications were levelled by the French In 1754, 
and their place is now occupied by fine public walks and 
vineyards, from which exceUent wine Is obtained. It is 
generally well-built and lighted, contains several good 
squares, and has numerous public edifices. The prlndpal 
of the latter is the moMter or cathedral, one of the most 
perfect Gothic buildings in Germany, and remarkable 
alike for the delicate symmetry of its proportions, and the 
good taste of its decorations. It was begun by Conrad of 
Zwhringen in the 12th, but not completed till towards the 
end of ttisflsnsuing century* The whole edifice is built of 
redeandstone. The W. front, with a magnificent portal, 
and the tower and spire, 880 ft. hiffh*<which surmount it, 
were the work of tne embrated Erwin of Steinbach, the 
architect of Strasburg cathedral. The spire Is of the 
•finest openwork tracery, all of stone, and of extreme 
boldness as well as Iti^tness. The minster contains sta- 
tues of Berchtold V., and the other dukes of Zeshringen 
who were buried in It ; several tombs worthy of notice ; a 
remarkable piece of sculpture of the Lora's Su^r, by 
an artist of the 16th century ; paintings by B. Griin, a 
famous artist also of the IGth century ; and some stained 

S ’ass windows of great beauty. The university, founded 
1464, Is in a veiy flourishing state ; it has about 600 
students, their number having, for several years past, 
been on the increase. It is particularly finious as a 
school of theology, having united with It the high Rom. 
Cath* seminaiy of the grand duchy, removed thither 
from Mersborg. It possesses a good deal of landed pro- 
perty in Wirtemberg, Baden, and switserland ; besides 
which it eqjoys conuderable govemmmt grants, endow- 
ment^^ Ac. It has a library with upwards of 109,000 vols., 
a cabinet of nat. history, museum, fine ooUection of ffollo- 
sophioBl instrumento, chtoiical laboratory, anatomical 
theatre, sdiodl for clinkal instruction, and a botanic gar- 
den. In the churdi of the universlly, there ore several 
printinMto Holb dn.^J g| ^buM^has a gran^ugl, and 

veneriSSe ouTSotuE Itoilding ; a nAr archlepisoopal se- 


roiaary chnrch, a Lutheran church, new museum, 
tewn-naU, theatre, house of oorreetton, foundliag and 
orphan asylums, many other benevolent instituttona, a 
gymnhslain, an MMfriiqnwfois. or school of forest and 
gartto economy; Herders iastki^ of 
plate engravlttg,aiMprii^ and UthM 
phical institute, teachers* seastoary, school for g 

to UrsuUoe nuns, and a great number of gei 

piimiiry schools (IncludiagSun^-eehools, Ac.). In the 
centre of the square called the fish-market, is a fenntain 
surmounted to • rtatue of the founder of the dfy, Duke 
Berchtold lll.of Zflehringen. Freyborg is the seat of on 
archbishopric, with jurisdiction over the whole at the 


n^-ductot and the bishoprics of Mej^ce, Fu^ 
Rothenburg, and Limburg; of an asdic court, anMhe 
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Kuperlor courts of law, and teTonunent ofBcei for the 
circle of the Upper Rhine. Its chief sourdet of pros- 
perity are its university and ether public establishments ; 
but ft bos also manunictures of chiconr, soap; starch, 
leather, tobacco, bolls and other metallic articles, good 
musical and surgical Instruments, earthenware, &c. ; 
besides several paper-mills and djwlng-houses. In Us 
vicinity arc the fine gardens of Ludwigshohei the ruins 
of the castle of Zmhringen, and manv other fepots admired 
for their picturesque beauty. Freyourg was founded lu 
1118, by 0uko Berchtold III. ; it was long the cap. of the 
landgraviate of Breisgau ; belonged successively to tlio 
house of Austria and the Duke of Modeua ; and was 
finally coded to Baden by the treaty of Presburg. 
her. Guide du pp. 26, 27.; Cannabick, Jjehrb. p. 
497.; BentuKUMt Encyc. de$ Gens du Mondft 4rc.) 

FRIBSLAND, a prov. of Holland ; which see. ** 

FUIGENTO. orfRICENTO,a townofS. Italy, k. 
Naples, prov. Prlnclp. Ultra, cap. cant., 17 m. K.N.B. 
Avcilino. Pop. 3,000. Swinburne says, “ It is a ruinous 
place, on a hill, most wretchedly built, and scantily pro- 
vided with the necessaries of life.*' (1. 127.) When 
he was there (1777), it had not one tolerable inn. It has, 
however, a fine cathedral, containing some excellent 
paintings. (Diet. G^og.) Its inhab. subsist by the sale of 
sheep, hogs, and corn. This town Is said by some anti- 
quaries to occupy the site of the ancient Frequen^m, 
and by others that of JEctUanum^ besieged ny Sylla 
during the civil wars ; but the probability is that it is 
dlflbrrat from either. Near it is a valley, supposed, 
imparently on good grounds, to be identical wUh the 
Anuancti voiles of Virgil. It is narrow, and is pressed 
in on both sides by high ridges thickly coverM with 
copses of oak. The bottom of tlie dell is bare and arid. 
In the lowest part, and close umler one of tlie hills, is an 
oval pool, not 1)0 ft. in diameter, the water in which boils, 
and spouts up in Jets-tfeau, at irregular intervals, to a 
height of several feet, with a hissing noise, accompanied 
by strong sulphureous and mephitic exhalations. (Swin- 
bume^ vbi suprb.) 

It was through this orifice that the ftiry Alecto de- 
scended to Tartarus, and the appearance of the place 
perfectly corresponds with the admirable description 
given by Virgil;- 

But locus Italto In medio tub raontibus altlsj 
NobiUii, at fama muUU memoiMua in tirli. 

Wit hnne frondiinu 


FUNEN. 
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jleniM h 

Uiget utrimque latus nemorU, medloque firagosat 
Dnt sonltum sasia et torto vntiee torrens. 

Hlc iipecua honmdum, et wcvl spiracula IXtls, 
klonKtrantuT, ruptoque inmms Aohetante voraKO • 

Peetilvras aperit fimeh." 

.iBfiiil.Tii.lJn.56,1. 

FROME, or FBOME-SEL WOOD, a pari, bor., town, 
and par. of England, co. Somerset, hund. Frome, near 
the W. border of the co., 11 m. S. by E. Bath. Area of 
par., 6,960 acres. Fop. of ditto in l&l, 12,240, of which 
the town might have about 11,200. It is situated on an 
irregular acclivity rising abruptly firom the Frome, or 
stream whence it derives its name, and which Is here 
crossed by a bridge of 5 arches. The -principal street 
contains many well-built houses and a good modem 
market-place; between 30 and 40 other streets, mostly 
very narrow and Irregular, being connected with it on 
either side. It is paved, lighted, and amply supplied 
with water. ** It may be said to be in a prosMrous 
^ of its Inha* 


state, though i 


considerable portion < 


have no employment, the introduction of powerful ma- 
chinery having superseded manual labour.'^ (Sowudary 
Report.) The church, a spacious structure m the lathr 
Gothic style, with a tower and fine octagonal spire 130 ft. 
in height, has four ancient chapels, and many interesting 
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In 1713. There are also five dissenting chapels; an 
asylum, for the maintenance, education, and apprm- 
ticing 40 poor girls ; and aii almshouse for 20 poor mmi, 
both comprised In a substantial qiiadranralar b&ilding 
erected in 1790, and endowed with fonded property, 
whence an Income of gOOI. a year is derived for the above 
pumoses ; a free grammar school, founded In Jthe reign 
of Edward VI.; there is a small endowment, but no 
scholars at present on the foundation ; a charity school. 
In whidi 37 boy* 8re clothed and educated for four years, 
md then ap^^renticed; an almshouse for 31 old women, 


founded at the same period as the charity school (Bdw. 
IV.), and, connecteu with the same endowment, now 
producing 70^ a year. There is also a national school, 
for 200 bOTS and 160 girls ; *and severd large Sunday 
schools. The chief market, Wednesday; a smaller one, 
Saturday. Fairs, chiefly for cattle and cheese, Feb. 24. 
and Nov^^ The woollen manufiseture Is the ancien^ 
staple oflbe.town, and furnishes the chief employmenM 
of thep<m. The goods consist chieto of the finer kinds 
of broad-cloth and kerseymeres. In 1838 there were 4 
woollen mills, employing 348 males and 166 females, at 
work in the par. ; and a silk mill, employing about 170 


hands, pards for dressing wool are also manufoctured, 
though* to a much less extent than formerly, when It 
supuled them to a great part of the kingdom. There is 
a canal hence to Stalbrldge, with a branch to Wells and 
Bradford. The Reform Act conferred, for the first time, 
on Frome the privilege of sending 1 m. to the H. of C. . 
The limits of the pari. bor. comprise a nearly square 
space, extending about h m. each way. Registered 
electors, in 1838-39, 810. The neighbourhood is fertile 
and picturesque, and contains many old family mansions. 
Frmne has long been celebrated for its excellent ale. 
Two courts-leet are held, one by the Marquis of Bath, 
the other by the Earl of Cork, lords of the manor. Petty 
sessions for the division are also held in tlio town. 

FROSINONE (an. Frusiuo), a town of S. Italy, Pa- 
pal States, cap. deleg. of same name, at the foot of a 
high bill near the Cosa, and on the upper road between 
Rome and Naples ; 47| m. E.S.E. the former city. Pop. 

It is very ill built, but has many churches and 
convents ; is the seat of a bishopric, and Che residence of 
a card, delegate. It has an annual fair, which begins at 
Whltsbntide, and lasts 20 dofys. Being near the confines 
of the Neapolitan territory, its neighbourhood is in- 
famous for. brigandage ; to repress which a criminal 
tribunal, established m it, offers a reward for the heads 
of brigands. (See Papal States ; Rampoldi^ ^c.) 

FUKRTE (EL), an inland city of Mexico, state ot 
Sonora, of wmch it is the cap. ; «ai a rher of the same 
name, 350 m. N. W. hy W. Durango, and 770 m. N.W. 
Mexico. Pop. (1835) 5,000. It was originally a mllf- 
tary station, establishki by the Spaniardsqfo their pro- 
gross towards the N. It is now a commermi depdt for 
goods passing to and from the port of Guaymas ; and 
being somewhat centrally sitiiateu, lias been fixed on as 
the seat of the state congress, governor, and supreme 
tribunal of justice. Its importance is, however, wholly 
due to these circumstances ; its local position being ilir 
from favourable. It stands on the N. ridge of a vast 
sandy plain, destitute of vegetation, except In the Talny 
season, or in spots where the viciuity of the mountains, 
or the confluence of two large streams, ensure a supply 
of water ; added to which the heat in summer Is almost 
insupportable. ( Ward's Mexico, ii . 324, &c. ) 

FULDA, a town of W. Germany, cap. prov. Fuldf*, 

G. D. Hesse-Cassel, on the river of same name, which is 
here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, 62 n. S.S.E. 
Cassel, and 56m. N.E. Frankfort-on-tbe-Mayn. Pop. 
Inc. suburbs, 10,000. It is a pretty town in a very ogree- 
abio situation; has some good streets, and several 
squares ; of the latter, that iiiwhich the cathedrid stands 
is the prlnc!p.‘il, and Is ornamented with two obelisks up- 
wards of 40 it. high. 'J'hc cathedral is an elegant edifice, 
about 335 ft. long, by 213 ft. in breadth : It has a 'tower 
190 ft., and a handsome cupola 180 ft. high, the latter 
raised upon 16 Ionic columns ; a high altar and 15 others, 

2 organs, the largest of which is one of the finest in Ger- 
many, and the tomb of St. Boniface. There are 3 other 
Rom. Catb. churches, a Lutheran church, and some 
otlier places of worship, a bishop’s palace and garden, 
a Franciscan monastery, Benedictine convent, R. Cath. 
seminary, public libraiy, gymnasium, lyceum, school of 
industry, and many other schools; several hospitals, an 
orphan asylum, various benevolent Institutions, on 
arsenal, house of correction, workhouse, and tnont-de~ 
piilid. Fulda Is the residence of a R. Cath. bishop, with 
supreme ecclesiastical Jurisdiction throughout Hesse- 
Cassel ; and is the seat of the superior judicial court of 
the prov. It has factories of stockings, linen and woollen 
fisbrics. tobacco, leather, Ac.; dye-houses, and wax 
bleachinff and saltpetre works. About a league S. of the 
town Is Adoljphsek, or the Fheasantry,** a country seat 
formerly belonging to the Prince-bishops of Fulda. 

( Serghaus, Attg. iMUder. ire. j Canuabich, pp. 468, 459. ; 
MncycLdesGghsdu Monde.) 

FuNCHAL, a town of Madeira, which see. 

FUNEN, or FYEN, an island of the Danish Arcbi- ^ 
pelago, the next lb size after Zealand, lying between 
it and continental Denmark ; separated from the former 
tqr the Great, and from the latter by the Little ' It 
extends between lat. 550 y and 66P SS' N., and long. 
9042' and KP 58' E. ^ I.ength, N.E. to S.W., 50 m. Area. 
1,187 sa. m. Pop., in 1834. 151,600. generally 

unduladqg ; there are a few hills in the 8., but thqy rise 
to no considerable height. The shores are very much 
indented ; and In the N.E. the Odensee-flord extends 
inland for severM miles. The chief river Is that of 
Odensee, which runs through the centre of the IsUmd ; 
rivulets, lakes, and marshes numerous. Climate humid, 
and variable ; soil vety productive. Funen presents a 
less agreealfle prospect than Zealand, owing not to Its 
more scanty fertility, bat to the greater paucity of trees* 
The crops seem equally abundant, and the flomis equally 
numerous ; and, fodera, Funen is more on exporting 
country than Zealand, In both com and cattle.** 

Norvmm, ge., 327-38.) Barley, oats, buckwheat, rye, end 
vegetables, are grown In quantities much beybnl those 
required for home consu^tlon; flax and hemp are 
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Jiririj dHtivaiM, And orchardt art mmerouf. The 
Itooegr- to terr aupertor, aod an article of ooniidendda 
avpoft. Tiin« da|r, and chalk, are the onto mineral' 
produete <of Tahie. There are a few manulfictnres of 
vooUen and' linen febrlcet and many domeitlo ones of 
etoeklngi. and other artlclei. Boddes com, cattle, 
horeee, and honey, the chief esporta are firult, lard, 
butter, leather, aalted meat, and some manufactured 
foods ; the tnule is brisk, and chiefly with Norway and 
Sweden. Funen, together with the Idands of Langeland, 
Taastng. ftc., forms a pror. of Denmark. Chief towns, 
Odensee^ the can., Svendborgr, and Nyeborg. {Inglit, 


Norwtty, ,* DM* Oiqgn^higue, fe.) 
FUNFKIHCHEN (Hangar: Pea), 


, „ one of the moat 

an. towns of Hungary, co. Baranya, of which it is the 
cap., on the declivity of a hill in a rich country, 404 m. 
S.S.W. Buda, and 40 m. N.W. by N. Ess^. Fop. 
11,323. Besides the cathedral, ijrhicn to tiie oldest r«li> 
giouB edlflce in Hungary,' and occupies the site of a 
Komand’ortress, It bdl six churches, and several convents. 
There are also numerous remains of mosques, baths, and 
other Turkish edlflces, Funfklrchen having beeA in thu 
possession of the Turks from 1543 to 1686. This town is 
the residence of a Rom. Cath. bishop, and has a seminary 
for the R. Ctoth. clergy, a gymnasium, normal and miU- 
tary schools, a library, and a cabinet of coins. It has idso 
manufactures of woollen cloths, flannels, leather, and 
tobacco, aod a consUerable trade, prlntopally in wine, 
tobacco, and .gall-nuts, the produce of the aibacent 
country. The town is noted for warm mineral oaths, 
and about Wn..distant from It Is k remarkable stalactite 
cavern. (Mrghauij Oaterr. Nat. Encua.) 

FURRUCI^BAD, a dlstr. of Hindostan, prov. Agra, 
presid. Bengal, almost wholly included* in the Doab; 
^ween let. 27° and 28° N., and long. 78° 40* and 7U°40' 
E. ; having N. the districts of Moradabad and Barelly, 
hf. the dom. of Oude and thadistr. of Cawnpore, and S. 
and W. those of Btawah and Allghur. Area, 13.50 sq. 
m. This dlstr. suflhrld greatly irum the anarchy that 
prevailed In this part of India before the British rule was 
established; but in 1813 nearly 6-7ths of the ground fit 
for tillage were in cultivation, and the laud revenue, 
102,849/., was nearly all realised. In 1229-30, the land 
Bssessment amounted to 173,685/. 

FuaabcKABAu (Farakhabad, a happy reeidenee), 
inland city of Hindostan, prov. Agra, cap. of the above 
district, near the S. bank of the Oangcs, 82 m. B.N.B. 
Agra, 156m. N.W. Allahabad, and 80m. W.N.W. Luck, 
ndw. Pop. 70,000. ? This city is considered the chief 
commercial emporium of Ibe ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces, and is said to be the common resort oi needy and 
dissolute characters from tlie rest of Hindostan. It to 
surrounded by a wall, kept in tolerable repair : streets 
in parts wide, and many of the open spots and build- 
ings shaded by trees ; out, .excepting in the principal 
thoroughfares, most of the houses are of mud. Here, in 
1805, Lord Lake surprised and obtained a decisive victory 
over Holcar's cavalry. {HamUton's E. L Gan. I. 660» 
W3; Egtoru on E. J. Company^* 4flhiV ‘ 

FuRTH, a town of Bavaria, clrc. Ml 
on the Regnlts, 20 m. N.E. Anspach. Pop. 15,000, of 
whom 2,000 are Jews, and the rest principally Lutherans. 
U is irregularly built, but contains many good houses ; is 
the seat of a town and district Judicial tribunal, knd/ias 
two Lutheran churches, a Rom. Cath. church, several 
synagogues, Latin and numerous other schools, besides 
schools of industry, arts and trades, &o. The Jews, who 
aiw interdicted from settling In Nuremberg, enjqy in 
]^rth privileges denied them elsewhere on the Contiuent; 
thqy have here a separate court of Justice, a Hebrew cqI- 
and two printing presses, exclusively devoted to 
Hebrew publications. It Is principally owing to their 
exertlonf that Furth has become, next to Nuremberg, 
the principal manufecturing town in the Bavarian do- 
minion. It has numerous factories of mirrors, chande- 
. Uers, lacquered ware, snectocles, lead penqlls, tobacco, 
gmd and sflver wire, gold leaf, turned brass, wood, horn, 
and bone wares; etockingt and other woollen and cotton 
febrlcs, leather, liqueurs, coloured paper, buttons, toys, 
trJnketo, pipes, fee. These articles are exported princi- 
pally to N. and S. America, the Levant, Itolland, Spain, 
Italy, N. Gendaoy, Denmark, and Sweden. Besides tlie 

‘JWi there to, a considerable trade in other kinds of 

ei and a large feir is annually held here. The 
Broad for steam carriages in Germany was com- 
~i 1835-36, betwjsen this town and Nuremberg, 
a of dfm^ which is usually traversed in 15 ml* 

. About halfway between the two towns, the canal, 
r in the oourse ofbelng constructed, to unite the Da- 
nube with tito Rhine, is carded over the railway, (fifwvr. 
^m^^JbrS.£temL) Furth is first mentioiiea«irto in 
Gustavus Adolphus was defertau in 


OAILLAC. 

I ini; town of Hindostan, prov, Agra, on the W. bank of 
the Oam^ 3 m. £. Furruckabad ; lat. 27° 21' N., long. 
79^ WE, It to a British military station, and the resi- 
dence of the civil authorities of the Furruckabad collec- 
tori^, as well as of several European merchants. Most 
of the bouses are built with mnd walls,- and a mud fort 
has been erected for the protection of the arsenal. The 
cantonments possess an emgant theatre. A government 
mint has been establtohed here. Tents of a superior kind 
are manufectured in Futteghur. {HamiiMt, i. 652., Ac.) 

FUTTEHPOOR, a Urge inland town of HindosUn. 
prov. Allahabad, cap. dtotr. of same name, on the high 
rood from Bengal to the upper provinces, 60 m. N.W. 
AlUhabad ; lat. 2.5° 56' N., long. 80° 45' E. Some years 
since it appeared prosperous, and contained, besides seve- 
ral good houses, a recently built and elegant mosque. 
Like most towns in its vlcWty, it to surrounded with 
tombs, and on one side of it to a large endowed terai or 
hotel for the gratuitous accomm^tion of travellers. 
{HamiUon*s E. /. Oax. i. 553.) 

FUTTIPOOR SIKRA, an inland town of Hindostan, 
prov. Agra, on the British frontier, 19 m. W.S.W. Agra ; 
lat. 26° & N., long. 77° 34' E. This town was the fa- 
vourite residence of the emperor Acber, who built a 
stone wall of great extent, with battlements and towers 
round it, the area within wliich appears never, to have 
been filled up. The town, which to but small, is built of 
stone. It contains the spacious and tolerably entire 
remains of Acber’s palace, the tombs of several of hto 
family, and of some Mohammedan saints and statesmen. 
iHamilUm*s E, 1. Oax. i. 6.53.) 

FYZABAD (a beautiful residemU), an inland town of 
Hindostan, prov. Oude, of which it was formerly the 
cap., on the S. bank of the river Kalee, 60 m. E. Luck- 
now. It to still largo and populous ; it contains the 
remains of a fortress, and of the palace of Sbiua ul Dow- 
lab. 


G. 

GAETA (an. Cateia), a fortified sea-port town of S. 
Italy, k. Naples, prov. Terra-df-Lavoro, cap. dtotr. and 
cant., at the extremity of a peninsula on the W. shore of 
Italy, forming the N.W. boundary of the gulph to which 
it gives name, 4 m. S. S.W. Mola-di-Ga^a, 41 m. N. W. 
iNxpUs, and 72m. S.E. Rome; lat. 41° 12' N., long. 
13° 30' E. Pop. 14,800, of whom 10,000 reside In the 
saburbs. It is regarded as one of the keys of the king- 
dom, ‘being strong from its position, and defended by 
walls flanked with bastions and redoubts, and by a square 
castle situated on a rock. Its suburbs are, as their pop. 
shows, much more extensive than the town Itself. 

Gaeta to Irregularly built ; its streets ore narrow 
and steep ; those In the city are, however, greatly In- 
ferior to those in the suburbs. It has a cathedral with 
a fine tower, the construction of which is attributed to 
the emperor Frederic Barbarossa; nine other churches, 
several convents, a public seminary, an hospital, and a 
foundling asylum. On the isthmus conflecting thecitadel 
with the mainland stands the Tbrre d* Orlando, originally 
the tomb of Plancus ; and near the suburb of Castel- 
lone to the Tower qy Cicero, Its port, which hu 7 fatk. 
water, though not the largest, Is one of the safest and best 
in Italy. This city to the seat of a bishopric, under the 
immediate superintendence of the pope. It to the centre 
of a considerable trade. Its neighbourhood is extremely 
beautiful, and covered with villas and country houses. 

Caieta to very ancient. Virgil says it derived Its name 
from the nurse of iEneas buried in it 




■ nostrls. JBnela nuMe 
unsin, CalMs, dadiui.” 

MmU, 1 


It became the residence of many opulent patrician 
families of Rome ; aod Cicero was put to death, oy order 
of Antony, in its Immediate vicinity. After the foil of the 
western empire, it bad a republican form of government, 
at the head of which, however, was placea a duke, ac- 
knowledging the temporal supremacy of the pope. It 
coined its own money tiU 1191 ; in 1435, it was taken 
by Alpbonso V. of Aragon; and since then has be- 
longed to the crown of Naples. In modem times it has 
been rejiicatedly besieged; the last siege of any great note 
was in 1806, wm it fell Into the hands of the French, 
li, however, held out against the Austrians for some 
time both in 1815 and 18». {RamptMii CramerU Anc, 
Itaipy U. 124, 125. ; Die/. 

tUlLLAC, m town of Fa^.ddp, Tam, cap. anrond.. 
on the Tam. 12 m. S. S.W. Alby. Pop. (1%6) 5,881. 
It is ttl boULliut has been of latecbnslderably Impro^ 
1 '-«- — j And to now also well lighted. It has extensile suburbs. 


**»«»«lpfoo«rtiood of this dty. It was not till 
oMuod its municipal rights. (Berg- 

^ataghor, vfefory), an 




It is seat of a siib-prefocture ; and has nianufecturee 


of wine ca^ Mattm^ and brandy ; betides dyeln 
' oats. Its nelghbouraoo? 


houses, and docks for buiUtng boaU. 



GAINSBOROUGH. 

produces some vertrgood stmng-bodled, deep-coloured 
wtnes, which are said to bear sea voyages peneetly well. 
These wines constitute the principal exports of Galilee, 
art. TVim ; GtdOe du Voyageur^ te.) 

GAINSBOROUGH, a market-town, river port, and 
par. of England, go. Lincoln, wap. Gorringham In 
Lindsay, on the Trent, about 21 m. from its embou- 
chure, In the Kstuary of the Humber ; 16 m. N. W. Lin- 
coln. and 117 m. N. by W. London. Area of par. (In- 
cluding the hamlets of Morton, B. Stockwlth, and Walk- 
erith), 7.210 acres. Pop. of ditto in 1831, 7.636. The 
town, consisting chiefly of one long street, running pa- 
rallel with the nver, is clean, well-paved, and sufladently 
lighted. The church Is a neat modem building, erected 
by the inhab. in 1748 : the living, a vlcarim attached to 
one of the stalls In Lincoln cathedral. ' There are also 
several places of worship for dissenters of various deno- 
minations. Thei*town.hall, which is used also as an 
aH8Pmbly-room, is a convenient brick building; the 
lower part is used as a gaol, and for shops, lliero is a 
neat small theatre. The bridge over the Trent, at the 
N. extremity of the town, built 1 q 1791, is of stone, with 
3 elliptical arches. At the N.W. end of the town stands 
a very singular building, known as the Old Hall, and said 
to hve been a palace of John of Gaunt ; but its appear- 
ance ahows it to be of later date. It is composed of oak 
timber framing, and forms 3 sides of a quadrangle, the 
N. side of which was a chapel : gardens were formerly 
attached, and a moat surrounded it. About J m. S. from 
the town, on the bank of the river, are the Castle-hills, 
mounds supposed to have been erected during the civil 
wars under Charles I. The tide ascends the Trent as far 
as Gainsborough, which being reached by vessels of from 
150 to 200 tons, has a considerable coasting and some 
foreign trade ; and It possesses means of communicating 
witli the interior by the Chesterfield and Fossdyke 
canals, &c. A large amount of Britith and foreign pro- 
duce is transhipped here ; and, in 1839, 376 ships, of the 
burden of 28,322 tons, entered inwards, and 453 ships, of 
the burden of 31,977 tons, cleared outwards. The Inha- 
bitants of Gainsborough are very desirous to have it 
made a bonding port, but hitherto this privilege has 
not been conceded. {Rq^rt on Inland IVarchouting.) 
Vessels of considerable burden have been built here. 
A court is held here for the recovery of small debts. 
Markets on Tuesday, and' fairs for-cattle and toys on 
Easter Tuesday and October 20. It is the birtii-place 
of Bishop Patrick, the well-known commentator on the 
Bible. 

GALACZ, or GALATZ, a town of Moldavia, on 
the N. bank of the Danube, between the confluence of 
the Seretb and the Pruth with that river, 80 ro. (direct 
dist.) W. its Soulineli mouth ; lat. 45° 25* Nt, long. 28° 
E. Pop. 10,000. ? The town, especially the older parts, 
is ill-built and filthy. ** Picture to yourself, upon an emi- 
nence sloping rapidly to the water-side, a confused clus- 
ter of wooden huts. Intersected by irregular streets, paved 
with trunks of trees, placed from one side to the otlier ; 
when it is fine weather, a tremendous dust, — converted 
liy rain into deep mud. Imagine these cabins, dark and 
■ombre within ; and without, filthy with mud ; a sorry 
caravonsera by way of inn, with apartments almost with- 
out fiimlture, and as full of dust as the streets ; not 
the least appearance of order, cleanliness, or arrange- 
ment ; a town constructed like an encampment — such is 
Old Galacx.” (Si. M. Qirardin.) The houses are all built 
of unpalnted wood, and roofed with the same material. 
Most of them are limited to a single floor, with a front 
open towards the street ; and goods exposed for sale are 
spread out on the ground. By the side of Old Galacz, 
however, a new and superior town is rising. Upon a 
hill, overlooking the Danube, a ‘few buildings have al- j 
ready sprung up, bearing a European aspect : these are 
3 stories in hef^t, tiled and whltw-washed, have glass 
windows, and are fomished in the Eurofiean style ; they 
are' inhabited by consuls, and some of the richer mer- 
chants. Galacs is not only the principal port of Mol- 
davia and Waltachla, but, though at a considerable 
distance Inland, it may be said to be the port of the 
Danube ; vessels of 300 tons burden ascend to its quays j 
by the Soullneh or middle mouth : and since the esta- 
bUshment of steam packets on the riv^, and the opening 
of Its navigation, CTalacz has attained to very consider- 
able importance, and is, probably, destined to become 
one of the greatest emporiums in the vicinity of the 
Black Sea. It has been made a free port. About 1,000 
of its inhab. are sMd, by Mr. Elliott, to be emigrants 
from the Ionian Isles. Besides these, a considerable 
number are Jews and Armenians ; but the greater part of 
the trade has to a late period been carried on by Greek 
merchants ; latterly, however, English and other foreign 
faouiM have been estkblished in it. Its qirincipal ex- 
ports are com. tallow, wool, butter, live cattle, staves, 
wax, skins, wines, Ac.; the principal Imports being 
olive and other (fit, manufactured goods, sugar, coffee, 
Ac. In 1837, 628 vessels arrived at Galacz ; of which 8 
were Britlsb, 50 Russian, 48 Austrian, 146 Greek, 176 
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Turkish, 87 Ionian, Ac. The vMue of the exports during , 
the saine year was estimated at 2,830,000 fr., and that of 
the imports at 8,764,000 fr. In 1887 the exports of wheat 
from Galacs amounted to 98,380 quarters ; in 1838 to 
171,818 qrs. ; and In 1880 to 148,117 qrs. : the prices free 
on board in those vnan being 16r., 16s., and 28s. 8d. jper 

8 r. respectively. The export of wheat from Brahiiow 
1 1839 was 140,184 qrs. Quarantine reoulations are 
strictly enforced, unless performed previously to entering 
the river. In 1789, the Turks were defeated the 

Russians near Galacs, and the town was taken, and In 

S irt destroyed by fire. (EUhte* Traveit As Ausiria, 
Mss/a, ife. i. 204, 206. ; Qnnmercial DktHonmy, Ac.) 
OALABHIELS, a bor. of barony and manufsciuring 
town of Scotland, partly in co. Selkirk, and partly in co. 
Roxburgh, on both sides the Gala, 1 m. from its influx 
into the Tweed, 27 m. S.S.E. Edinburgh, and 60 m. N. 
C^lisle, and on the line of road betwewn these two 
towns. POp., in 1801, 1,214 ; In 1831, 8,209 ; now (1840) 
about 2,400. Though a placaor considerable antiquity, 
most of the buildings are new, because manufketures, to 
whidi It owes its present importance and increased size, 
have only of late years been carried to any great extent. 
The town Is somewhat irregularly built, but It has an 
interesting and picturesque appearance, being situated in 
the centre of a fine pastoral district, on the banks of a 
beautiful stream, and hemmed in by richly wooded hills, 
of considerable height. The Opposite portions of the 
town are conncctedi by three bnoges, two of which (a 
chain or suspension and a wooden 1>ridge) are for foot 
passengers only. There are no publitf%iildings of im- 
portance, if we except the parish church, and a chapel 
belonging to the United Associate Synod. The Baptists 
and Independents have also chapels in the town. The 
schools are four in number ; one of them parochial, the 
others not : aggregate number of pupils, 854. There are 
two subscription libraries, a reading room, and if me- 
chanicG* institution, in which ^tures on science are ec- - 
casionally deliyered. 

But Galashiels is chiefly remarkable for Its eminence 
in the woollen manufacture. Situated in the middle of a 
pastoral countiy, which yields abundance of wool, the in- 
habitants seem to have cultivated this monufeeture at an 


earlydate, though it was long on a rude and limited sode. 
In 1774, only 722 stones of wool (24 ‘lbs. each) were manu- 
factured ; in 1790 the quantity was 2,916 stones ; while in 
1832 it was 21,600; and now (1840) 24,000. Nearly half 
the raw material is manufactured into stockings and 
stocking yam, flannels, blankets, shawls, and plaids ; the 
remainder into narrow cwtbs, of various kinds and co- 
lours, and crumb cloths, of grey or mixed colours. To 
this narrow cloth the ^general name of tweeda was 
long given, because it was manufactured on the Tweed, 
or in its immediate vicinity ; but the term is now con- 
fined to a particular species, of a mixed indefinite co- 
lour. Black and white checks, and tartans of various 
patterns, are made to a great extent. The tartans mode 
at Bannockburn are of nard-spun yam; those made in 
Galashiels are of soft-spun yam ; the two febrics being 
altogether different in thc3r texture and appearance. 
The cloths manufactured have generally been of a coarse, 
kind, but of late a finer species has been produced ; in- 
deed, broad cloths of the finest quality have been at- 
tempted, and with no Inconsiderable success. By the use of 
foreign wool, the flannels of this place have risen to a 
degree of fineness surpassing any made In Scotland, and 
not much Inferior to the best pinduced in the sister king- 
dom. A new manufecture, called Indiana, for ladies* 

S I, has been Introduced, and promises to be of great 
tance. The quality is so fine, that a lb. of wool 
a thread of more than 87 m. in length. ( AVtr Slat, 
dec. qfScoLt \ Galashiels.) The shawls, when mode of 
foreign wool, are exceedingly soft and megant, as also 
what are called mufflers, or neckcloths, for gentlemen's 
use. The quantity of febrics made of foreign wool has 
Increased much of late years. 0 

The number of manufactories In Galashiels are 12 em- 
ployed, and 1 unemployed; the total number of spindles, 
6,000 ; and, with the exception of three steam engines 
(of the aggregate power of 63 horses), the whole ma- 
chinery is diriveu by water. (Returns relating lo fac- 
tories, Pari. Paper, Feb. 2a 1839.) ^ 

The following is an average list of the work-people 
employed, in 1838 ; thdr hours of working ; and their 
wages. (Stat. Aec. ut supra.) 

16 men (slubbers) and 80 Children (from 8 




gaged by the year, 

per day, receive - - ^ - . lAg? 4 0 

20 to 86 spinners, paid by the piece • - 1,098 8 0 

100 weavers, ]Md as above - - . g gog o 0 

60 dyers and dressers, 10 hours a day - 1,560 0 0 
46 women, sorting wool and yam - • 620 0 0 


Total paid in wages - jff7.l8U 12 0 
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TMitobk), atir* learn from reipectebto Ibeel anfto- 
ritT, ttn^ap^lciAile at tlib date (1S40)} the chief 
dWereiMa hpog aa to the ^Idren en^o^. none of 
wboto, awofdlat to the act Sand 4 Wm. IV. e. ean 
BoarlienadBriilne jeanof ase. The esteD|^ of 
ehtomhae alio nMdeaomeMght changes. Thenomber 
of woim*peop1e In 1888 was 81& _ 

Tanning ot i*^***** Is also eairled on to a consideiwble 
faTGalashtels. There are two branch banks and 
a sinrtom* bankT The town lies under serious dlsadran- 
taaesMtocoaLiriiiahlstbeonlysortofftielinuse; and 
TSSh^notfogoC at a less dfstanee (Middleton) than 
34 m. It la brought In carts ; Ite price in the town ranges 
* — _ markets of Galashiels 


GALICIA. 


from lAt. to 81s. per ton. Ane munmm oi muowueiB 
bare fallen intodlsuse» and Its annual lUrs are thinly at- 


Galashiels was erected Into a bor. of barony in 1599, 
at which dafb Its pop. was 400. But it is mentioned in 
hlstoiy nearly three centuries before this date. (Saties' 
j/nmus, apod aimwm 4387.) Galashiels was once a 
royal hunting station, and was used as such when the 
king came to **the forest” (Selkirkshire) to tiie 
pleaiures of the chase. The tower, called ” the Feel,” 
a rudely built square edifloe, of two stories high, in which 
he resided, was demolish^ within the last 20 years. 
Gala-house, the residence of the feudal superior of the 
bor., Is In its Immediate Tlcfnity. Abbotsford, the ce- 
lebrated residence of 8|r Walter Scott, is not abare a 
mile distant, being on the opposite side of the Twe^ in 
the parish of Ifelroie. Gala is celebrated in song, ” the 
braw, braw ladtoif Gala water : ” as are also the Tweed, 
and Its two tflmitarles in this nel^bourhood, the £t- 
terick e"d Yarrow. 

GALICIA and LODOMERIA (KINGDOM OF), a 
brov. of the Austrian empire, forming Its N.E. portion, 
between 47^ 10* and 00» MH N. lat., and IB" W and 96° 36' 
B. long. The name Galicia is d^ved from the Polish 
' ** Hallca,” as Lodomeria is from ** Wladlmir,” both be- 
ing ancient prtndpalitiesPforming a part of the present 
province, which also includes the territories of Poland 
which fdl to Austria In the various partitions of that 
country, and the Bnkoirina, ceded by the Turks in 1774. 
Galicia lies to the N. of the Carpathian Mountains, by 
which it is sepiurated from Hungary; on the N.w. 
Gallda is separated from Prussia, the state of Cracow, 
and a part or the kingdom of Poland, by the Vistula j on 
the », and K.B. It is open, and has no well defined 
boundary ; the B. frontier towards Volhynia is formed 
by the little stream Podhoree, which foils into the 
Dnlestr. A range of helglits divides the Bukowlna 
from the Turkish psrt of Moldavia. On the W., the 
little stream Biala, a tribut^ of the Vistula, forms the 
boundary towards Austrian Suesia. 

Sutfaee of eke eewi^.— lying oU the N. and E. foil 
of the Carpathians, from their summits to the Aioat N. 
plafai into which they subside, Galicia is mountainous 
in the S., hilly in the centre, and in the N., and most 
extensive poraon, a contiaued plain. For aa account of 
the Carpauians, see that article. 

JIferrs.— Galicia is most advantageously supplied wifri 
rivers suited both to foe purposes of commerce and irri- 
gation. Ibe Vistula (VesdIaLwhich rises In Sile^ 
and flows K. to DanlilcLWhere it foils into the Baltic, 

enters the kingdom at Diiedii above Oswlecsln, and 

formsdie frontier as fisr as Zawydioit, a short distance be. 
lowltspotaitofJnnetlcDwith'tneSan. Blumenbach states 
the elevatton of Its bed above the level of the sea at its 

eoiguice into Oidicia to be 747 ft,, and at Cracow to be 

MiNU Notwithstimding this rapid fiOl, Che Vistulaj4 
navigUde from Oswlecsln Ibr barges, and at Cracow for 
Imaer vessels.. In this part of itt coarse the Vistula 
raMivas the Sola, flkawa, Dunaiec, and flan, the sources 
of which are in the northern Garpsthlan range. The San 

Is the Seebnd river, of Importsiioe to Gellda from the 

length of Its navl^e coarse, which conunences it 
Pnamysl. The Bii. whose sources lie In the hills to 

Ae N. of Lembm, leaves the kingdom before It becomes 

navtgSble. The soufces of the Dnlestr, which flows 
8.B. till it foils into the Black Sea, are situated In the 
Ceniiithfonsalitttotothe W.oft^ The 

course of the Dnieitr Is at first from S.W. to M.B.. but 

at KonlaaskI ft dflmgsstoafaneral S.B.dlri^m,wh1rii 

ft praaarves uBtOlsam & klngdm.^ Tito DuM It 
navigabla from Xoniaiuki, wfthin Mm.orthe San, whiye 

ft is navt^^i so that ft would not be Madt, by unit- 

ing these ilfirt, to flmn a chacnel of eo mm u mc a ^ 
Mreaa tiABaltie on tlwone hand, a^ 

^ tlto and other produoe of the 

omt Ssnerriotlwr important rivers, sneh as me Pni^ 

and the Saereth, with the Salsuwaand the Moldawa, Its 

ti1foitaries.take Aek rise In the Bokowina, which, how- 

dsnepnnatad lakes he numbered, few countries can 

bsnstefaa many as Gallda. Not only the pldn at the 

fltotcftlto hills, hut the vdleys that intone the hilly 


oountrt^ and. the didvy declivities of the granite masses 
(rf the Tatra, ere foU of small lakes. Some of the last 
mentioned are most picturesquely sfcuated, and fliruish 
water to fine cascades. Tlie most elevated is the Black 
Ug^f about 40 acres in extent, on the north side of 

C/fofafo.l-The climate of Golida is, with the oxcep. 
(km of the Bsfoowina, tolerably equal, and in winter is 
very cold. The greatest heat is W tn summer, and the 
greatesteold of Fahrenheit, accordlim to Blumen- 

bach, who states the mean temperature or Lemberg to 
be + 45D. In the Bokowina the climate ft much milder, 
notwithstanding the mountainous nature of the country, 
and the mean temperature ft several degrees higher, 
although not so high as at Vienna, which lies under 
nearly the same parallel of latitodo as Csemowiti, the 
cap. of the Bukewina. The winds are violent, and 
thunder-storms, accompanied by hdl and torrents of rain, 
are of frequent occurrence. 

Soa.—The most generally fertile portion of the pro- 
vince is the hilly country which occupies its centre ; the 
country rises towards the S., the summits of the mountains 

S resenting little but bleak naked rocks. Towards the N. 
%e fertility of the soil likewise diminishes as the hills sub- 
side into the sandy marshy plain. The valleys which in- 
tersect the hUls are usually filled with swamps, of which 


once formed a pm of Podolia, mdudlng the drclcs of 
Stanislawow, Osoitkaw, Kolomea, and partof Basesany. 
Some veiy fertile tracts are likewise found along the 
banks of the San. 

Products — The agricultural productions arc the 
most important In point of value, although confined to 
the common graJns and potatoes* Maize is only cul- 
tivated in the Buhowtoa. The forests are chiefly of fir ; 
flax and hemp are grown in *great abundance. Of mi- 
nerals, Iron ft found all through the range of the 
Cannthians, although but little mining Is earned on : 
gold and lead, with silver, in small quantities, copper 
near Poszporita in the Bukowlna, sine and sulphur; 
but none of these minerals occur In a quantity propor- 
tioned to the riches of the other provinces of the 
mnpire. Salt alone is found in extensive, and almost 
inexhaustible beds, which stretch all along the range of 
the Carpathians. Coals are found in many places ; 
marble and alabaster of middling qualities, and quartz in. 
great abundance, which is used for the manufacture of 
glass ; rock crystal, agate, Jasper, and inferior qualities 
of opal, occur in jthe mountains. But as the greater 
part of the seconoary formations are covered by the 
immense bed of sand which forms the Polish plain, it ft 
not easy to ascertain their exact nature, and what mi- 
nerals they contota. 

PoliUceu dt'efsfofw, Ac.— Galicia is composed, as we 
have seen, partly of Polish and partly of Turkish ter- 
ritories. In the W. parts the duchies of Oswleczin 
and Zabor, though belonging, at the time of the par- 
tition, to the kingdom of Poland, were claimed as fiefs 
of the German empire, because ancleutly the Polish 
sovereigns occasionally did homage for these possessions. 
Between them and the San, a Polish race, the Biaziirs, 
inhabit the blUy country, while the mostly level land 
beyond that river ft tenanted by a Russian race, dif- 
fering in language, manners, and appearance from their 
Polish, as well as from theft MoMavian, neighbours in 
the Bokowina. The present division of the province is 
inter 19 circles, whose ektent and population were in 1837 
as follows : — [See t<m of opposite page.] 

The population of this province amounted, according 
to Blumenbach, in 1778, to 9,480A8h9 in 1818 it amount- 
ed according to official reports, to 3,780319, and in 
1887 to 4,599,881, showing an annual Increase within 
the twento preceding years of *988 on 100 of the popu- 
lation. The rate of fncreaae must, however, for ordi- 
naiy years, be otmridered as much 'higher, for the 
ravages of the cholera, between 1881 and 1883, caused a 
serious diminution in the populatioD, which the pro- 
vince did not recover until 188o. 

The births, vritidn the 90 years, from 1818 to 1837 
inclusive, are, oflkdaUy given as follows. The qweifl- 
ceftons for some yean are wanting. 
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The nunflMV of deathr wifliln the i 

report^iinuiowt. Kinds of death spedfied* in tlfo lists 

oTnortilttyi—OrdiDaiT, 231338; epidemics, 179.196; 
smeBi^, 36,175 ; 8ul<^e, 9,378; .hydrophobia, 998; 
murdeM, 1,561 ; aeddtot, 97,975; exeeutM, 180. The 
total being V59,880, of which 1388^7 were of nudes. 
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and 1,378,913 of femalei. The increase of population 
was thus In the twenty years 888,307 souls. Tne mar- 
riages within the same period were 41,390 annually. 

The mole population is dauifled os follows for the 
year 1837 : — 


Clcffir. NoUsb. 


4,511 189,190 


CivU 


4,963 




Vme |3S9,807ll.083,173| 753,095 


The neat number of nobles Is explained by the fact ot 
a double nobility existing in the ereater part of the 
eastern circles, wiiere the original inhabitants of Russian 
origin (Rusniaks) were obliged to submit to the Polish 
sway, and their lands were bestowed upon the con- 
querors. The unlimited dilisiblllty of estates con- 
tributed to the increase of the noble ‘ families in the 
fertile countries, of whom one fourth part is found in 
the circle of Sambor. 

Oeeupatioiu qf the Peojslr. — Agriculture is the prin- 
cipal source of wealth In this province, a great portion 
of which is very fertile. The amount of cultivated land 
in 1837 was given as follows : — 


The official estimate of the produce calculated for the 
land tax was : — 


But these returns are, in all probability, as is usual in 
such estimates, much below the truth. Of late years 
improved systems of agriculture have been introduced 
on nearly aR the estates of the larger landed pro^etors, 
and beet-root sugar feetorles are generally dlAised. 
The great growth of barley and oats is explained bytiieir 
immense oonsumption in distilleries, as whisky and 
potatoes may be said to be the principal beverage ud 
food of the peasantry. Neither the amount of potatoes 


nor of beet-root cultivated, is given in the official returns ; 
which, in fact, la little to be regretted, as no dependence 
can be ffiacod on them. Agriculture is extremely back- 
ward. Mothing can be worse managed than the imall 
grounds attached to the peaaanta* cottages, and for 
which, besides a small rent in monw, and the tithe of 
the produce, they give a certain number of days* labour 
to the landlord. This service is named **robc%,** and Is 
often mode a source of oppression, though proceeding 
from a feir system of contract originally, and which mav 
be even nseinil, in a country where there is no capital, 
and but little demand for the produce of the land. But, 
as the landlords assume the right of relectlng labour in 
unfevouraUe weather, and thus monopolising the days 
on which Held work can be well done, the indnstry of 
the peaaanta la well nl^ exterminated. This may be 
lodied upon as the loot remnant of the mresslon ftur- 
merly praettsed In Poland by the great lords upon their 
tenants, and which entaUed ruin upon themaelves and 
their nation. It it only due to the Aiutrian government 
to state that it boa in every way ameliorated the situation 
of the penants. 

Cottfe breeding has been very mudi improved of late 
years. Swiss and Tyrolese homed cetUe, and merino 
sheep from Saxony and Silesia, have been Introduced 
by knproving proprietors, amongst whom Counts Al- 
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fred and Leo Fotocki, Scarbeck, Mnisseck, and Prince 
Sangusko, may be specified. We subjoin a compa- 
rative statement of the stocks of cattle in the yeara 
1829 and 1837 : ~ 


This great Increase in the number of sheep is prin-v 
cipally occasioned by the low price of corn, for which 
there is dittle demand for exportation. In the arti^ 
Austria we have shown, Iqr the statement of market 
prices in various ports of the empire, that the price of 
wheat remains Invariable, often for years together, at 
14f. fid. or Ifis. per quarter. The native breeds of all 
kinds of cattle ore very bad, or have degenerated ; the • 
horses are small, but capable of great endurance; and 
the cows give but Uttle milk. Great quantitlea of 
homed cattle are annually imported from Moldavia, 
but are mostly driven through to the great market at 
Olmuta, whlcn supplies Vienna. Calves and hdfers 
are, however, also bought of ^e Moldavians, and fat- 
tened either in the fine marsh pastures, which are veiy 
numerous, or by stall-feeding, which is in general proc* 
tlce upon large ferms, and which is always connected 
with distilling. Turnips and dover ore commonly 

g rown where farming is good. Stallions are kept by 
le government at 72 stations throughout the prov. 

DhMm of Pitipntr.--TlMnigh lain^ the ortatM of the'GaUetaa 
Boblai an mm cKienilve fhan thoaa in «tlwr uati of Polaiid. Ac- 
eoidag to tha official lacuna, thqr wan dlvUad u ibilowi In 1830 


1)aIanglngtotliacioini,J7| ditto bdooilDgi 

atimalbr iMgEiBi and odueattoo, 14| aatttaa wltB 

loriadietiQia - ..... 

EbatmalthoutMiob 394^ 

Total of 6allda,nBnkowliia - .597,193 
The fbnowliig lathe official ratom of thatotal ameoiit of labour 
tbs aiikowliis, not taoinnaii iBmencuni>— 
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. 917,794 koKte. 

. 7,303 do. 

. 481,389 head. 

- 171,989 do. 

- 9,061,993 

- 19,970 Iba. 

: 
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'Tho'koratoaa 199*09 Btraasc 8*8 Imp. buSbaBa, liquid u 
The gamtta m 3*8 litna as *88 imp. gallona. 

Manufaekiret.-^ The manufecturfng industry of the 
province is quite inconsiderable. After the distllleriet 
already mentioned, and the breweries, botb of which 
are united with forming on large estates, mining In# 
dustry is the most considerable. Salt, which Is 
in a fossil state in the greatest abundaneo, fa wovkbd 
only on government account, ft being a monopoly of 
the crown. The salt mines of WloUcxkA {tee art.) and' 
Bochnla are celebrated for their wonderAil extent. On 
the cession of those mines to Austria, a stlpulathm was 
made in favour of the kingdom of Poland, to which 
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On the whole, mining may be uid rather to decline than 
to Increase. Flints for guns were formerly t>repared In 
large quantities at Mlgnlow and Podgorre, but this manu- 
fkcture Is now transferred to the territory of Crdhow. 

The manufacturing industry of Silesia has spread par. 
tlally into the nelghiwurlng parts of Galicia, and both 
woollen and cotton splnnlng.mllls and factories are esta- 
blished in the circle of wadowlce. Glass Is made in 
several parts of the province, but does niot rival that of 
•Bohemia la quali^. 

Tradee.— If we deduct the distilleries, the number of 
mining establishments and factories is 105, being about 
a third part of the industrial estidillshments of the same 
Und In JBntomla, and one sixth of the number registered 
for Lombnay and Venice ; the pop. In each of these three 
provinces exceeding 4,000,000. The total number of 
trades of 411 descriptions in 1837 was registered at 47.662, 
in whidi 97,062 apprentices and workmen were employed. 
A great deu of linen is, however, woven by the peasantry, 
who are not registered as workmen, and it is not unusual 
both for the peasants to pay a portion of their rent in 
linen, and for servana to receive linen In part payment of 
their wages. Salaries of bailiA and superior otficers of 
large households are also in part paid In kind, and tliis is 
often the case with the allowances of the clergy, school- 
masters, and even of many civil officers employed by 
' government. 

CowiNieree.— The new roads Arom Brody to Bfala, ana 
that along the mountains through Dukla to Stanislawow, 
which unites with the high rood Arom Lemberg to Cser- 
nowla, have all been construcpid since Galicia came 
uuder the Austrian sceptre, and have conferred the high- 
est possible benefit on the country. From the fairs of 
Leipiig, Breslau, and Frankfort on the Oder, muiu- 
CscturM goods from Western Europe, and colonld wares, 
are transported along these roads to the E. part of Eu- 
rope, and a considerable traffic is kept up by their moans 
with Odessa and the Black Sea. The fine navlgalile 
rivers whlclWwater Galicia are but little used,.if we ex- 
cept the San and the Vistula, when the e^^rtations from 
Dantsic are sufficiently extensive to afloct this part of 
the country. 

The Dmestr is the only river concerning the navi- 
gation of which any detafls have been published : the 
yiamatOtueUe states the traffic upon this river to have 
been as foliotvs, in 1837, from Gdllda to the' sea : — 

22 dyhwl rsfti, 

coMtnwMi wiui vivwv n«» uci 07 oup tninsie 

The whole were logged with timber, laths, and char- 
coal. 

The boats on the upper Vistula are small, carrying 
from 80 to 60 tons. the San the Uldnow boma 
carry the lesser burdens. The Dunajec, Foprad, Wys- 
.loka, and Bog, are navigable for rafts, as are also the 
Pruth, SwKtb, and other rivers. The little river Stiy, 
which fltUs into the Dniestr, is navigable for rafts for 
nearW 60 miles, and ttt valley offori a good pass across 
the Carpetbtans into Hungary, me distance from the 
Stry to the Theiss la Huamm, not exceeding 70 miles. 
Uimer the'clrcunistanoes or the greater portion of the 
courses of the Vistula and Dniestr being in the power 
of foreign potentates, this cheap means of communl- 
idbn the Danube and the^i 


Adriatic Sea ought not 

to ba ovadoelMd. - The iron railway now in progress of 
being coBsmoted between Vienna and Bodinla, pro. 
mlses to open a moat advantageous line of communl. 

bet wcff t tfiiM lurovlnoo tbc 
"rThe entries at the custom-bousc of goods Imported 
^gm, and m^rartad to, for^ eountrias, in 1886aadlS87 
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The liapoita. consist diicfly of cattle from Moldavia, 
fnATtehisb wirses for inland oonsumptiw and for the 
trade Odessa. Furs, hara-sbins, wax, moA 
houay ska imifortad from the ^Busslan provlnoes ; 
esmm consist of com, timber, linen, bmp and dax, 
e«H Bme, and other artldes* But the tr«i& wU-j) tee 


other provlnoes of the empire Is of mere impoitanea than 
the fbreign trade, as It includes the colonial wares, wine, 
metals, and manufketured articles consumed by the iuha* 


The pro. is neai^ equally divided between the Bom. 
Gath, and United Greek Church. The professors of the 
various fpUglous creeds were fo 1887 as follows 
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The Bom. Catholics arc chleOy the Polish' inhabs. of 
w dreies to the W. of the San : the Rusniak lnhabs.,pf 
le B. circles profess the Greek creed, and have an arch, 
ishop in Lemberg and a bishop in Friemysl. The Rom. 
'athoUcs have likewise an archbishop at Lemberg, under 
whom are the bishops of Tamow and Prxemysl. Lem> 
berg has likewise an Armenian arebbishop. The Schis- 
maue Greek Church, the professors of which are chleBy 
the Moldavian inhabs. of the Bukowina, have a bishop at 
Cxernowits. Galicia has 73 monasteries, with 306 priests 
and 285 alumni and lay brothers. In 16 monasteries there 
are 185 nuns. The parochial clergy are, for the 2,690 Cath. 
and Greek united parishes, ; and the cleray of other 
confessions, for 322 parishes, 362 in number. The Jesuits 
have, for many years, conducted a college at Tornopol. 

Although tne Insritutions for education have been 
much Improved by the core of the Anstrian government, 
yet Galicia is not as well organised in this respect as the 
W. provinces of the empire. The Greek clergy profess 
to educate the poor, and their number swells the list of 
elementary schools, but the lower classes may be said to 
be eveiy where uneducated ; though the Polish peasanta 
distinguished for quickness of talent, and goodness 
little instruction spr " 


are i „ 

of disposition. The 1 ^ 

the people Is chiefly conflned to the < . , 

S romoting trade, may be said, at proseut, to represent 
1 C middle class, and who, though badly treatml and 
much abused, are. In the present neglected condition of 
the lower orders, useful and almost indispensable both 
to the highest and the lowest classes. They are dot only 
subject to a high property tax, but their religious rites, 
which are somewhat less circumscribed than in other 
countries in their celebration, are made a source of re- 
venue to the crown. The meat killed by their butchers, 
and the lights with which they celebrate the sabbath, are 
both bearily taxed. In 1837 the number of educational 
institutions was,^ 

* 1 rniUenitT (Lemberg) - 1,821 iriiolan. 

7 ctdlQRei ... 672 — (Lyeea). 

13 grammar schools - 8,(61 — ((Ijramasla). 

3 private schools • - 88 " 

24 bo^og schools - 1,150 


— (3 raflitan, 1 cleric-aU 

^fkwn a^nombtf of A18,nS( 


1A45 ctementaiy sdimds - 67,958 


The Sunday-schools were 696 in number, attended by 
29,080 children. 

The charitable institutions consist of 17 hospitals, with 
(1837) 11,061 patients, besides 28 brionglng to the mili- 
tary, which counted 35,886 patients ; 1 maa-house ; 1 
foundling hospital ; and 292 alms-houses with 1,978 In- 
mates. The 11 Institutions for the relief of the poor, 
had 4,339 claimants in 1887. 

In its government Gallda^ is placed on a rimilar foot- 
ing to the German provinces and Bohemia. The seat 
of the highest authorities is at Lemberg (Polish Ltcdie), 
where the courts of Justice, both dvil and criminal, of 
last resort are stationed. For nobles, the Landrecht 
courts of Lemberg, Tarnow, Stanlslawdw, and Cser- 
nowlts, and for dtixens, thb magistracy of the larger 
towns, distribute Justloe ; and the peasants are amenable 
to 2,568 manorial courts, of which 2,619 are taeffi by the 
officers of landed prqpnetors, and 89 by the crown. 
Criminal courts are held at Lemberg, Wismeii, Sombor, 
Stanislawdw, Rsesow, and Csernowiti. The Bukowina 
hat no manorial courts, the judiciary power bdng solely 
vetted In the crown. • 

Tlie inland position of this province, which the 
partition of Fofand cut off from its natural commu. 
nloatton with the sea by means of the Vistula and 
the Dniestr, is the grettnt impediment to its rapid 
advance in pofot of prosperify. A new opening for 
the exportation of Its rich produce is lookw fbrward 
to when- the completfonof the iron rsUway from Bochnfa 
to Vienna shall take place. The land carriage traffic, to 
which allusioo has been made above as being actively 
carried on between Odessa and Brody, Shows how na- 
tural a line of trade might be estebUsned on the Dniestr 
between the coontries of the N.E. portion bf Europe 
and the Aslelic provinces of TnrJuqr rod Pei|fo. 

Galicia, a prov. of Spam, situated at then, W. extre- 
mis of thatpeitinsulB.lyingbetweeBlat 41oin*teid42P47' 
H., and between tong, and 90 U'W. Itlaboundad 

N. and W. by the Attantic, S', by Ported, and B. by the 
Spanlahproya.ofLeonandAtturiM. Ara^ 16^60 iq.m. 
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Pop., according to Miflano, 1,795,200. The country Is In 
general very mountainous, being Intersected w the 
branches of the Asturian mountains, which separate at 
tlie Slerrade Feiiamarella,and form three ranges running 
W . S. W. and S. S. W. through the proT. In this prov. tbero 
are numerous depressions or valleys in et ery direction, of 
which those Inclining W. and S.W. are extensive and 
fertile, especially those of the Minho, Sll, md Ulla. 
The rivers, which follow the course of these vaneys, mid 
generally give them their names, are neither long nor 
important, except the Minho, which rises in the merra 
de Mondonedo, in the N.R. part of the prov., and flowing 
S., with numerous affluents by Lugo, reaves the Sll 
from the mountains of Astorga, and then passing by 
Orense, Rlbadavia and Tuy, enters the Atlantic, in Int 
410 62' N., after a course of 166 m. The next in import- 
ance are the Tambro, running £. into the Bay of Noya, 
the Ulla running E.S.E. into the Bay of Arosa, and the 
Lima, which enters Portugal near Lindoso. The coast 
of Galicia, especially on the W. si^e, is abrupt and much 
indented, forming numerous capes and bays. Of the 
former. C. Ortegu and Flnisterre are best known ; of the 
latter the Bays of Ferrol, Betanxos, Corufla, Pontevedra, 
and Vigo, are the most extensive. The temperature 
varies gr^ly : in the N. and among the mountains, cold, 
damp, and rainy; warm and moist on the coast; but 
warm, dnr, and mnlal in the S.W. part of the prov. Al- 
though fog and moisture prevail more here than In 
most other parts of Spain, the climate is not unhealthy, 
and the people are robust, and capable of heavy and con- 
tinuous labour. The high lands produce abundance of 
good forest timber, adapted for shfp-bullding. There is 

ood pasturage for cattle, sheep, and horses, which are 

ept in small quantities by even the lowest classes of the 
^ural population, and sold at monthly ihlrs for remove to 
other parts of Spain. The produce of the valleys consists 
of wine, maise, wheat, barley, flax, and potatoes, a part 
of which are shipped off to Alicante, Malaga, and Barce- 
lona. The sweet chestnut grows abundimtly, and may 
be justly called the bread of the Galb:ian8, as it constu 
tutes their common and fkvourito food. The mineral 
productions consist of copper, lead, antimony, and tin ; 
white marble and Jaqmr are found in the mountains of 
the N. part. There are several mineral springs ; one is 
at Orense. Along the coast are anchovy fisheries, chiefly 
conducted by Catalonians. ' 

The pop. is principally agricultural, and landed pro- 
perty is usually divided into small possessions, so that 
there are few rich proprietors, but many occupiers 
tilling their own land and rearing their small stocks of 
cattle. Manufhetures am but little followed, coarse wool- 
lens, linens, and sail-cloto being the only articles produced 
'J'he Galicians, or UailegoSt are a quiet, shnple, hos- 
pitable, and industriots people, grave, sober, and trust- 
worthy : the men are hardy, and patient under fatigue 
or privation ; the womeu are dark, but handsome, cheer- 
ful, and fond of singing their national airs. Like the 
Swiss, they leave their country in great numbers, some- 
times 90,000 in a year, to seek employment in other 
parts of ^aln and Portugal, where labour is bettor re- 
warded. The best servants in Madrid and other principal 
towns come from Galicia, and they are preferred for 
fidelity and obedience ; and the porters and water-carriers 
of Madrid, Lisbon, and Seville, are usually natives of 
this prov. Indeed, so much more eftbetive are the 
Galicians in gettiim in the harvest and vintages than 
the Castilian and Portuguese peasants, that a failure is 
considered as a necessary consequence of their absence 
from the work. They make also the best soldiers in the 
Spaplsh army. The language spoken in this prov. is 
the old .Castilian (which much resembles Portuguese) 
mixed with low Latin. 

Galicia is divided into 7 provs., and subdivided into 
656 Jurisdictions. Principal towns, 8t lago, the cap., 
Corufla, and Orense. l^e whole is governed by 88 
magistrates. The. church discipline is conducted by an 
archbishop mid four bishops. 

The Cailaici, the ancient inhab. of this district, were 
first conquered by Decimus Junius Brutus, and wholly 
subjugated by Augustus, who included the country in the 
prov. of Tarraconentii. The Visigoths took the country 
firom the Romans, and were in their turn driven from ft 
by the Moors. The princes of Asturias retook it from 
the Bfoors, and annexed it to their kingdom, which was 
united with Castile in 1089.^ f AffHono.) 

GALL (ST.), a canton of Switserland, In the B. part 
of which it is situated, occupying the 14th place in the Swiss 
confoderation. It has E. a portion of the Austrian dom. 
(the Voiralberg and Lichtenstein), from which it is Se- 
parated Iw the ulna ; S.B. and S. the Grlsons : W. the 
cantons Glarus, Scfawyti, and ZUrlch, with Ito lake; 
and N. Thuigau, and the Lake of Constance. Length, 
N. to S., Shout 40 m. ; breadth varying from 11 to nearly 
35 m. Area, 747 sq. m. Pop. (1888) 158,858. Surface 
greatly diversified rin the N. there Is an tnecnulderable 
portion ofplatn eountry, but the central and S. paits are 
almost wbwy covered with Alpine ranges, the summits of 


some of which rise above the limit of perpetual snow. 
Moirat Scheihe, at the S.W. extremity. Is estimated to 
be 10,188 ft. above the level of the sea, and Kameckberg 
7,614 ft. ; the Speer, a mountain near the centre of the 
canton, ls6Wft< in elevation. (BruguiiretOrograpkie.) 
There are, however, several extennve and fertile val- 
l^s, as that of>Toggenburg, watered tqr the Thur, 

36 m. in length, those of the Rhine, Ac, ; and others 
noted for their wild and picturesque character. Next 
to the Rhine, the ^lef rivers are the Thur, Sitter, 
Sers, and Tamlna; all, except the last, have gene- 
rally a N.W. direction. The principal lake is that 
of wallenstadt, mostly comprised within this cant. 
The plains and valleys are In many parts well cul- 
tivated ; but the corn produced is insulflcient for home 
consumption. Potatoes are extensively grown. Fruit 
U largely cultivated, especially in ttbe M. Cider is 
the ordinary drink of the people ; and 4n the moun- 
tainous parts of the country a good deal of kineker^ 
wajuer is made. There are vineyards in many of the 
districts, in which a red wipe is made ; and the wine of 
Bouchberg, in the valley of the Rhine, is esteemed 
the best of German Switzerland. But the principal 
branch of rural Industry is the rearing of cattle. Artl- 
ficl^ meadows are well kept in the mountainous parts, 
but not generally so in the lower parts of the country. 
The number of horned cattle is very great ; and In the S. 
there are many sheep, goats, and hogs. Every spring 
coniiderdhle flocks of sheep are bonght in the Grlsons, 
kept during the summer in St. Gall, and sold in the au-. 
tumn. Dairy huslwndry is not so well attended to in this 
at in many other cantons ; but though the^toese be of 
an inferior quality, the butter is superior. The forests 
in the S. are extensive, consisting principally of pine 
and fir, with some beech trees, and a few oaks. But, at 
present, the forests are almost useless ; since, from the 
want of roads, and the mountainous nature of the counr 
try, it is in most places very difficult to bring the timber 
to market. There are some iroiwmines near Sdrgans, 
and coal and turf are met with elsewhere. Mineral 
springs are numerous ; amongst them are the celebrated 
baths ofthePfeffers In the S. (SeeVvBVifEitb.) St. GoU 
is one of the principal Swiss manufacturing cantons ; as 
many as 60,000 of its inhab. being supposed to be employe^ 
in its manufactures. These are chieflv of cotton fabrics 
and thread, especially muslins, and linen cloth, which 
was formerly the principal. Muslins of extreme fineness 
are woven in large quantities in the town of St. Gall, and 
are embroidered by the women in most of the districts. 
Cotton thread is spun mostlyJn the S.,but also in the 
valley of Toggenburg, where mkny cotton handkerchief^ 
and Other fabrics are made. There are some good cloth 
bleaching establishments at St. Gall, Rorschach, &c., and 
a few glass and wax-bleaching factoids ; but the manu- 
factures of the canton have generony diminished since 
the peace. External commerce is chiefly qgnflned to the 
import of corn and other provisions, and onaw materials 
for the manufactures ; and to the export of mamifoe- 
tured goods, raw hides, and cattle. The transit trade is 
inconsiderable, except on the Wallenstadt lake and LInth 
canal, which form part of the main channel of communi- 
cation between Zurich and Italy. St. Gall Is divided 
into eight districts, and hds no town, St. Gall, the cap., 
excepted, with 2,000 inhab. The government is one of 
the most democratic in Switzerland. It is composed of a 
grand and a potty council : the first consists of 150 mem- 
bers (84 Rom. Cath. and 66 Protestants), chosen In the 
different circles and communes by the suffrage of those 
citizens above 21 years of age who are neither bankrupt, 
receiving aid from public cnarlties, nor against whom a 
criminal Judgment has been pronounced ; and who pay 
taxes on property to the amount of 200 Swiss francs. 

In 1831, a2,9to citizens were entitled to vote. Mcm- 
beri of the grand council must be above 80 jrearz of 
i«e ; they mre elected for three years, but arc always 
re-eilglble. The petty council, which has the execu- 
tive power, consists of nine members, chosen from among • 
the grand council, each ot whom must pay taxes ou 
property to the amount of 6,000 fr. The grand coun- 
cil passes or rqjects laws proposed to it by the petty 
council; has the superintendence of all the state ac- 
counts ; appoints all public functionaries, gnd fixes their 
salariee; exerdses the right of granting pardons ; and 
nominates the president of the petty council, as well as 
its own, who are called landamtmnt^ one being a Catho- 
Ik: and the other a Protestant, and who alternately preside 
in either assembly for a year. The peode at large have, 
however, the privilege of a veto on anv law passed by the 
councils, if that privilege be exerted within 45 days from the 
time of Itapasslng. Each commune has acoutidLcomposed 
of from 4 to 12 members, and a syndic, to whlon the local 
administration Is confided. Members must he 28 years 
ofage,andpay taxes on property of so fr.Tilfle. There 
are communal and dktiict Judicial oodrti, md Appeal 
from the latter to a supreme court In the cep.»enDslsHag 
of 13 Judges, whose quallficatloni are dmUer to those of 
members of the petty coundL The tobd pop. conslsu of 
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'viiildA dSK toSS Sh^and tbe valleya of T<wb^^ 
tiiillMlIb&w. Tli^exhlbft more activity ^IntolU- 
tlun the CathoUoa; but tha grei^ barmoity 
axiftv between the two penuaelooi, in the v^ou 
wihUe Mhooy ceaeheri beloi^iig to ^thw are IwUac^ 
Sliwtelr employed. JSduoodra wa» till very ba^ 
wnrd, Ad pHmaty and mndaiy acbooU aro tow Mt^ 
bllthcd in every iBrtrict. There are ^e high acfa^ te 
the cap, German if the language ofthe cant. St Gall 
Ihniifiiw a oontingent of 9,eso mro to ^ army, imd 
>0^400 Swiff fr. to the treaniry of tbe Swiff cimfede- 
ration. Public revenue (1886), 805,687 Serlna; expendi- 
ture, 974,064 d. Thlf canton waa ftrft formed hi 1798, 
by the union of the terrltorlea of the city and abbw of 
St. Gall with tboae of other dlftrfcta , previoualy anmect 
to the Swiff confoderation,aDd admlniatered by batUA. 


o the Swiff confoderadon, and admlniatered by batUA. 
Oaib (St.), a town of Switierland, cap. of the above 
lant, on the Stdnach, in a narrow and mevated valley, 
M m. S. W. tbe Lake of Conatanoe, and 89 m. B. by N. 
Zurich ; lat. 47^ 96*80^ N., long. 9° 29* 16" B. Pop. 
(1838) 10,60a It la aurrounded $7 old walla and a drj 
oitch, now converted Into i^dena ; , and baa three auh. 
urba. It la well built, and haa broad atreeta, the re- 
malna of a celebrated abbeyi 6 churchea, an araenal, hoa- 
pltal, orphan aaylum, a Catholic gymnasium with 11 pro- 
foaaora, a Proteatant colleae with 14 ; many learned and 
benevcient aocletle^ public and private Ubrarlea, col- 
leodona of natural hlitory, and a enafoo or public reading- 
room. A mafpUSoent airoey waa erected over tbe tomb 
of a monk, jailed Gallua. aud to have belonged atone 
time to Ma, under the auapioea of Pepin I'Heriatal. 
Thla abbey waa one of the oloeat eodealaanml eatabliah. 
menta in Germany. It became the aaylum of leaniing 
during the dark ima, and waa one of the moat cele- 
brated achooli in Burope between the 6th and 10th cen- 
turiea. Here the worka of the authqra of Rome and 
Greece were not only read but oopledk and wo owe to the 
labour of theae obaouee monka aome of the moat valu- 
able claaaical authora ; Quintilian, Petrontua Arbiter. 
SlUua ItaUcua, and Valerliia Flaccua having been printed 
firom MSS. found here in 1413. Several of Ita moat valu- 
able M-SS. having been lent to the dignltariea attendiim 
^he Council of Conatanoe, were not returned ; but It atifl 
‘ , or, at all event#, did contain when it waa visited 


by Mr. Coae, a collection of lettera, in 13 volumea fidio, 
TO the moat dlatlnguiahed German and Swlai reformera. 
The library, whien now belong# to the town, occupiea a 
Sne imartmoit ; and, beaidea ita llteraiy treaaurea, haa 
aome buata, portrait#, anda cabinet of mineralogy. The 
abbey chiiron la now the euhedral of the diooeae of St. 
Gall and AppenieU; the ancient palace of the abbota 
fdfo/Sfola) at preaent aervea for the public offlcea of the 
— . — 1 goyenunmt ; and the oUier buildinga ofthe mo- 
lave been appropriated to the Catholic gymna- 
“ iy^||^waia aecularlaod after the ” - ^ 


:hollc gymi 
Frendb re^ 


iiaatery have 

alum. The^_ 

lutlon, and nrlSOb Ita revenue# wereaequeatrated. 

St. Gall la one of the chief manufocturlng town# of 
Switserland. It haa extenaive manu&cturea of mui- 
lln ; la tbe centre of tbe Swiaa trade in that article, 
and of embroidery In gold and silver ; and ^ gmieral 
dep6t for the merchandlae of the canton# of St. Gall, 
AppenaelL and Thurgau. Other cotton fobrics and 
yam are also produced, the spinning of the latter era- 


yam are also pi 
ploying aeveral 


spinning of 

, , In the suburha there are a 

great many Meaohhig estahlishmenta. Some pretty ex- 
tensive hamklng opemlona are traniacted in the town, 
^market is held TOery 


active and proaperotts 


is held every Saturday, and 2 li 
place twioe ayear. The inhab. 
proqierotts ; aiiout7-8thaof then 



of them are Protest' 


House-rent end living ere exceedingly 

About 2 m. 8.W. St. Gall la the Sne bridge over tb_ 
Sittar, eaM tbeKrStKerenbrttcke, 890 ft long, and 86 ft. 
above tbe sur^ of Aerivar. 


lannd Aclr dominiQiia- at the of Aalr iieigh< 

bSSra, till Aey became tbe moat oooaiderable tenrltoriai 
aoveretyns la m. Switaerland, and vrere ralaed to Ae 
nmkon^oeaoftlieemplfe. Barly in Ael6A century, 
however, Apnamiell Arew off Chdr yoke, end at the Re- 
forn^on metom cf St GeB emandpated Itself ' — 
tiielr eentml, and eequlred a territory of its own. . 
teiA was ftritinoorporatad In the lOA century: In 1464 
tl^ilUed itaeir wlA the free Swiss cantona, and aenta 
dHlIity to timdiet ; and at tiie end of Ae ITA century, its 

miniA potttical todepcndanhe waa aeeured. (PM 

' 

i. CicI M acZ i) , a aea-port town of S. 
nrro. Otyanto. can. diatr. and cant, 

. ^ B. eoaat of the Gulph of Thtnnto, 

B. TMto. end 28 m. W.8.W. Otranto; lat 

^leiig.l90grB. POP.8A00. Abridge 

^ ^ vidcSi is ita anlm 



GALLIPOLI. 

GalUpolt it fortlSed, and Jiat a castle, bombarded by tbe 
Bngi^ la in2. It la well built, and haa a good cathe- 
dral, aevera| cbnrchea and convents, a seminary, and 
aome oAer pubUe sehoels. About 1 m. W. from the 
town if the lalHid of Andrea, on whi A Is a Ughthouae : 
and between it md GaRtyoll Aere are from 9 to 10 
and 12 ftAoma water: but veaaela of conalderable bur- 
den muif not come wlAIn gunsbot of the city. GeUl- 
poU displays an air of great luduatry. If not of affluence, 
it la the moat frequent of all Ac sea-porta on the S.E. 
coast of Naples; and Ae great mart forAe oil of ApUlla, 
moat of which is shipped here, it being pecnllerly well 
adapted to a^e as a oepdt for oil. ** Tlie rock (Ume- 
atone) on which the town is built is easily excavated; and 
in caverns thus conatructed oil clariSea sooner, and keeps 


portion I 

A Gallipolltan oil-warehouse generally occu- 
pies the ground-Soor of a dwelling-house, and has a low 
arched root Some are more extenalTe ; but, on an ave- 
rage, tbeyaieAout 80 ft. square. in Ae stone floor you 
see 4, 6, or more holes, whim are drcular, hbouC 2 ft. in 
diameter, and like Ae mouths of wells. Bach of these 
holes gives access to a aerate datem beneath your 
feet; and when the oil la poured into them, care la taken 
not to mix dUlbrent qualities, or dla at different atagea, 
in the same reaerrolr. One cistern la set apart for cugUo 
moitOt or oil that Is not darifled ; another for pure ou of 
Ae season ; anoAer for old oil, fto. 1 have seen oil that 
had Atts preserved for 7 years in a perfect state, or, 
as Ae Gallipoli merchants have it, cMero, giallo e lam- 
pante. 1 also many timea verified Ae foct Aat the moato, 
or oil In ita turUd state, which arrived almost as black and 
Atck as pitch, soon became bright and yellow In these, 
excellent reservdrs, wlAout any help from man. . . . 
When Ae oil is to be shipped, it is drawn off the datem 
into mieri or sUna, and so carried on men^s ahouldera 
down to a small house, on Ae sea-shore. In that house 
there Is a large open basin capable of chntaining a given 
quantity, and of measuring the oil', and into that the 
pertors empty thdr skins as Aey arrive. A tube commu- 
nlcatea from the basin to a large cook on the outside of 
Ae house. When the bmin is foil, well-made casks of 
various sixes, for the convenience of stowage, are placed 
under Ae cock, whlA is Aen turned, and the casks are 
filled. Ai the casks are closed up by the cooper, the 
portora roll Aem down to the brink of Ae sea, where the 
sailors secure aeveral of Aem togeAer with a rope, and 
taking the end ofthe cord into Ae boat, Aey row off to 
Ae vessel, towing the oll-caaks Arough Ae water after 
them.** (From the volume in Ae Libra^ qf Eater- 
toMng Knowledge^ entitled V^eUMe SabOaMcea— 
MtUeHaia qf Maaqfiictarea.') Oafflpoll has also roanu- 
factures of muslin, cotton stockings, and woollen goods p 
considerable trade in com, wine, fruit, &c. ; and a pro- 
ductive tunny-fisheiw. It is said to have beoi originally 
founded Iw colonists from Lacedaemon. It suffered 
greatly at Ae hands of Charles II. of Naples, Ae Vene- 
Auis, and Ae Turks ; but the Emperor Charles V. 
improved its fortifications, and restored to it a con- 
sldwrahle share of prosperity. (Swiabamei Craven i 
Rampt^t 4c.) 

Galupoli (an. CaUipolia), q sea-port town of Turkey 
in Eunq^, prov. RoumeU% cap. sanjiack and dlstr., 
on a headland called Ae Breedo dt GeMipdit at the 
point where Ae HeUespont unites wiA the sea of 
Marmara, 90 miles S. Adrianople, and 128 mllea W.TO S. 
Constantinople; lat. 40^ 2ff 80" N., loro. 28P 89* 
4y' B. Fop. 17,000. ? It was once fortifiedTimt la now 
destitute of walls ; its only defence being, in Ae words 
of .Toumefort, **a aonj square castle, wtib an old 
tower, doubtless Aat of Baiaiet.** The town eonaists of 
mlswable houses and dirty streets, intermixed with gar- 
dens. The basaars, however, are extensive and well- 
fomithed. There are two ports, a N. and S., which fre- 
quently harbour the impanal fleets, GaUiirall twlng the 
Atm station of Ae capllTO-pBslia. It is also the see of a 
Greek blsliop ; and has manufoctnres of cottons, silk, 
earthenware, and Ae beat Morocco leather made in 
Turkey. A few remains of antiquity are in good pre- 
servation, and fragments qi sculpture and armltaoure . 
are seen in every part of the town. WhenSIrJ. Hob- 
house visited (Salfipoil In 1808, half its tnhA. were 
Turks, and the remainder Greeks and Jewa The great 
number of TuiUA tomlg in its vicinity prove It to 
have been afovourite place of rasidenee with Che Turks. 
A Rtae com is grown A its neighhourhoo^ but not 
enough for l-4th pert of Ae pop. QalUp^ ^was Ae 
first Bnrqpean town which fell mto the hands of Ae 
Turks. They took ft A 1387, on which ooeation the 
cAperor lobh Trieologos observed, that be had only lost 

. ^ ^ dlu^gto tBo maga- 

hj Justinian. BdasAI., Imw- 

tasproM CT m ra ^ ht HoWenig, tet xBU.} 


a |ar of wAe-and a sty f 

' cttlaia built h 

owing fts Importi 



GALLOWAY. GALWAY. 879 

GALLOWAY, a distr. Jn the 8. of Scotland, am* eoim^ ; 88,117 being, at the lame time, R. Catfa., and 
pria^ the gob. of Wigtown and Kirkciidbrti^ Ita 1,Q68 Ftnteitantf, indudlng 81 YreabyteriiuiB. Galway, 
dimenslcnif were at one time much more exteoBlvo; bat ftom a remote period, has been a place of conBlderable 
tar a lengthened period It has been restiictod u above. Importance, botn as a milftoiy station and a commercial 

GALLOWAY (MULL OF), a promontory of Scot- mart It underwent various vicissitudes during the dvil 
land, CO. Wigtown, comprising the 8. portion of the war of 1641, when It was taken tiy the parlfamentaiy 
dlstr. called the Khynns. It stretches in a S.8.B. di- army, and in that of 1688, whan it surrendered to tho 
rectlon ftom Fort^rick to the Point qf the Mull, the forces of King William. Tne town is situated prin- 
about 17 m. : its breadth varies from about 2 to about dpallyontiieE.slctoof tibe river: that portioned it which 
6 m. The Point of the Mull, the farthest 8. limit of was included within ttie old walls is built dilefly in the 
Scotland, in lat. 64P 88' M., long. 4° W., rises about Spanish fiublon, the houses being of stone. In a ouadran- 

2A6 feet above the level of the sea, and is bold, bleak, gular form, with an open area In the centre, to wliich the 
and striking. A lighthouse of the first class, with an mitrances from the street are through arched gateways. 
Intermittent light, having the lantern elevated 3^ feet In this part the streets are narrow, ill paved, and dirty, 
above the level of the sea, has been erected on this The river is crossed by two hrldgm. one built In 1348, 
headland. The view firom the balcony of the Hothouse and still in excellent condition, the other of modern coo- 
ls very extensive, commanding the whole Isle of Man, the structlon. The walls were tal^ down in the b^^fimiiig 
Goest of Cumberland and the Cumberland mountains ; of last century, with the exception of the N. bastion, 
a great part pf the; coast with the mountains of Dorn- which has been preserved In its ork^al state. The 
frlesshire and Galloway, the Paps of Jura, and the coast New Town, E. from the Old JTown, miUt according to 
of Ireland, from Fairhead to the Moume mountains. the modem fashion, contains a square and several'wide 
GALLOWAY (NEW), a royal and pari. bor. of Scot- . streeis. The* extensive suburb of Claddagh, Inhabited 
land, on an acclivity, on the W. bank of the Ken, n«irly exclusively by fishermen, lies on the W. side of the river, 
in the centre of tne 8. of Kirkcudbright, ou the road The town, with the surrounding district, comprising the 
from Kirkcudbright to Ayrshire by Dairy and DalmeU parish of St. Nicholas and seven others in the vicinity, 
lington, 17 m. N. W. Kirkcudbright Pcqi. 4M. constitutes the wardenship of Galway, a separate eccle- 
Thoogh finely and romantically situated, it is a poor siasHcal Jurisdiction exempted from that of the bishop, 
mean place, without trade or Importance of any kind, and subtect only to the archblshep's triennial visitation. 
Kenmure Castle, the residence of the viscounts Kenmure, According to the K. Cath. arrangements, the town is 
within 4m. of the bor., stands on a conical mound at the the head of the newly erected see of Galway, comprising 
head ofLoch Ken, through which tho river of the same 12 parishes. The pansh church of St. Nf*^ia8 Is a large 
name flows. The song ** Kenroure's on and awa," refers and venerable cruciform structure in the pointed Gothic 
to the viscount Kenmure who was beheaded for rebellion style, of considerable antiquity, having been founded in 
in 1715. in the bor. or neighbourhood were bora Thomas 13m. The R. Cath. chapel of the same parish, which is also 
Gordon, author of Cato*s ZrUers, the Indepen^ni Whig^ the bishop's cathedral, is a spacious modern edifice. The 
Ac., and translator of Sallust and Tacitus ; John Lowe, Frandscans, Domlnicaes, Augusilncs, have monas- 
author of Maty*» Dream ; and Robert Heron, author of a terles here, to each of which a chapel is attached, fis Is 
HUtory qf Scotland^ in 6 vole., and various other works, one to the nunnery of the order of the Presentation. The 
New Galloway was erected into a royal burgh in 1633. Presbyterians have also a me(IAng.hou8e. Near the E. 
It unites with Stranraer, Wigtown, and Whithorn In send- extremity of the town Is a classical school, on the en^w- 
Ing 1 mem. to the H. of C. Registered voters, in 1839-40, ment of Erasmus Smith ; there is also a large parochial 
<7. ( Murray^ $ IMerary Hist. qfQaUowayt 2d edition, school for boys and another for girls, under toe core of 
pp. 179. 219. *209. ) the nuns of the Presentation, and several private schools, 

GALWAY, aroar. oo. on the W. coast of Ireland, prov. in all which about 700 children receive Instruction. The 
Connaught, having S. Gqlway Bay and the cog. Clare and Amicable and Commercial Sodetles, each of which has 
Tipperary ; E. King’s County and Roscommon ; N. the a reading-room for newspapers and other periodical pub- 
latter and Mayo ; and W. the Atlantic Ocean. Area, llcattoni, are the only literary Institutions : two news- 
I,5l0,.'i92 acres, of which 476,997 are mountain and bog, papers are published In the town. The charitable esta- 
and 77,922 water, principally consisting of Loughs Corrib blishmeuts are the house of industiy, with a diipeosaiy, 
and Mask. The coast of the co. is deeply Indented in its the Protestant poor-hous4|»toe widows* and orphans' 
W. and S.W.portioBBbyniunerouB bays and arms of the asylum, and the Magdalen asylum. There are two 
sea, affording fine but neglected asylums for shipping, barracks, capable togetoer of accommodating 500 men. 
and good, but also neglected, fishing stations. Cium^ The corooration, which holds its rights from a 
mild, but humid. The co. presents every varleto of sur- charter of Charles II. In 1673. consists of a mayoiy two 
face and soil: the country lying to the W. of Loughs sherifib, a recorder, and an indefinite number of bur- 
Corrlb and Mask, including the districts of Connemara, gesses and freemen. The mayor and fecorder. are Jus- 
Jarconnaught,. and Joyce's Countra, being one of the ttces of the peace for the co. at large, as well as for that 
most ruggto and wildest portions of Ireland.. The other of the town, and there are 8 other magistrates. A court 
portion of the co., or that lying to the £. of Galway of record for pleas to any amount is held on Mondays and 
town and of the above-mentioned lakes, Is comparatively Fridws. The assises, both for the co. and the town, are 
flat and fertile. After tho Shannon, which bounds the held here, as are the general sessions of the peace for the 
ro. on the. S.E., toe most considerable rivers are the co., In April and October, and those for the town 4 times 
Suck and the Black River. Agriculture is very back- a year. The bor. sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C., 
word. A great extension of tillage has taken place of late and 1 to the Imperial H.'of C., down to the passing of the 
years ; but it Is doubtfiil whether this be any Improve- Reform Bill, which conferred on it the privilege of send- 
ment, and whether it bo not wholly aacrlbable to the im- Ing 2 mems. The pari. bor. Includes the entire co. of the 
provident breaking up of bid pasture land. PiindiMd town, and bad. In i888-9, 2,084 registered electors. The 
crops, oats and potatoes stout a good deal of wheat Is now court-houses for the co. and for the town are degant 
also sailed. Estates mostly very large. Tillage, fiurms buildings of modem construction. The co. prison, a 
mostly very small, and very »nerally let on the village handsome building in the form of a crescent, has only 83 
or partnership system, whloi is destructive alike of agri- sleeping cells for an average number of 160 prisoners : 
culture and or the Interests of the occupiers. A good deal that of the town, which has been lately much Improved, 
of work is perfimned by the loy or spade. Excellent has 33 cells for an average of 35. A tread-mlll in the 
Icmg-hornedeatUe are mm with In tola co.i which, indeed, former of these is used to work machlneigr for turning 
is muCh better fitted ftor graslng than for tillage. Ave- and polishing marble, and for sawing wood, 
rage cent of land, 12s. Id. an acre. The form-hoosei and , Galway is not a manufacturing town. The linen ma^ 
cottages are, generally speaking, wretched in the ex- nufacture was attempted, but foil^ Its trade at presenf 
treme; and the Cottiers are quite as badly off as in most cohsUts almost exclusively in the export of agribul- 
othec parts of Ireland. Manufoctures can hardly be said ti4 tural produce, fish, kelp, and marble. It has several 
exist {.and, with the exception of limestone and marbles, fipur-mills, a toidiy, a bmeiy, and 8 distilleries. The 
the minerals ore of no importance. In many districts, salmon flsherais valuable ; the fishery of cod, hake. bad. 
the'lridi language Is in all but universal use. Galway Is dock, Ac. Is^ess valuable than It mftfbt be. In conse- 
tbe -only constderable town. The co. Is divided into 16 quence of the poverty of those engagw in 1^ and their 
baronlCB and 116 parishes, and returns 4 mems. to toe pertinacious adnerenco to rules devlsw themselves fur 

H. of €., vis. 2 for tbe'eo., and 2 Itor the bor. of Galway, toe exclusion of strangers from the^busineis. The pro- 
Regtstered electors for the co., 1888-89, 8,074. In 1831, gress of Galwiqr has been checked by the of 

Gmway (Ine. town) had 67.114 Inhab. houses, 72,224 Its harbour, which dries at low water, so fhatvcssela of 
filmllles, end 414,684 Inbab., dr whom 204,691 were msiles, any considerable bui^ were obll^ to ‘aacbor bc- 
and 209,296 toales. tween the town and Mutton Island, where they are ex- 

OALvraT.atownaiiAaewport of Ireland, on its W. coast, posed to the S.W. gales. To obviate tbme Amts, an 
prqy. Oonnangbt : It is aco. of Itself, but is locally situ- extensive dock has been constructed at Galway^ which 
atafi Ita toe above 00 ., ou both sides the river flowing from admits vessels drawing 14 ft. water, and is of the 
LougbCCocrib' to the sea, at tU mouth, and at the N.E. greatest advantage to the trade of tto town end of the 
9 extremity of GalwayBay, US m. W. Dublin ; lat. 53^ 28' surrounding district. A llghtbouie has been erected o& 
80** Nntong.9(*I8''w. ^eeo. of toe town, extends over Mutton Island; ^ It would be eeiy, rUniting put a 
a space of M,Q00 aCres.atld bad in 1831 apop. of 83,120, of breakwater of t#o cables* length from the S. end of this 
whom 21,467 were resident in the town, bm 11,653 In toe Island, to make an excellent roadstead. We subjoin an 
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Tbe groM eustomi* collecifed at Galwajr In 1839 
nmountad to S8,088/. Postiofflae ravenue, in ; 

in 1886, 3.7674 In 1886, 378.198 gaUi. of splriti warn 
produced in the town, op which duty wat paid to tbe 
extent 0748,6404 Branches of tbe Prov., Nat.. ^ AgHc, 
Banks bare beenaestablished at Galway. Markets are h<dd 
on Wed. for com, and <A Sat for com, provisions, md 
live cattle, cbiegy pigs, fairs on May 31. and 8epl|. 21. 

Until of late years, Galway had but little connei^on, 
owiiw to the want of roads, with the extensive coiuitiy 
W. from it. This defect is now, however, in a great 
meaiure obviated by the carrying of roads into Conne- 
mara, Joyce’s Country, and other wild districts, afflardlng 
an easy transit for thm pro4uoe to Galway. 

The Inhaba of the Giaiddagh suburb constitute a 
rate community I their number Is foom 6,000 to ( 
and thc^ are sfMXclusively fishermen that their cottages 
have scarcelgpiven a pota^garden attached to them. 
The oommtttttty is governed by a mayor, elected Iqp 
thenuelvea, 'whose authority is so highly respected that 
msals mm his decisions to the consntuted authorl- 
tfes are almost unknown. Thgir dress is comfortalfie 
an<lNfoitaotlal,but of a pecnliar make. When at Ubme, 
the men are wholly unemployed. Thw leavh the entire 
aupeilntaiidence of theim^nlary aflhirs to the women, 
who receive the cargoes of fish on tbe arrival of tbe 
boats, dtypoae of the .produce, and supply the male part 
of mlr wmlUes with clothing, food, and spirits. The mmi 

. but riots or tumults originating in 

dine infrequent, and when they 


Thsdr strong religious lielingM evinced by tbe erection 
of a large mMpdT out of thmr earnings, and by the 11- 
lierality of their contributions to the support oi its oSi- 
dating clergymen; as alsolrom the custom, undeviat- 
Ingly adhered to, of having a prayer offored up by a 
dergyman, according to a speciflea form, previously to 
sailing of their leet of fishing craft. In 1836 them 
belonged to tiie village 105 open sail boats, and M 
vow boats navigated by 820 hands. Still, however, as 
already. stated, thdr exclusion of strangers from all 
participation in the fishery, their poverty, and their 
adhernice to routine practices, oppose all but invincible 
obstacles to the ext«nslon of what might otherwise be an 
advantageous source<of employment. {EaUway Report 
ge. j Prhate /isforonifrow. ) 

O ANDJ A, a town of Spun, Valencia, distr. Denla, in 
a niito 84 m. 8.S.B. Valenctak Pop. 6«049. ( MStono, 
1836.) It ii an agreeable town, and is noted for tiie 
Industry of its inhabituits. It has a large and fine col- 
legiate church, convent, college, cavalry terraeks, and a 
Muaee of the dwte of Oaadia. It is in tne centre of one 
Jf the best cultivaM districts of Spain. . 

GANGBS, the princtpid river, or, as it has been 
fa piti i iNj y termed, the Nile, of Hindostan, through 
K. wdB. parts of which it flows, watering Its most 
forma rMkm, and extending throngh 18 d^ecs of long, 
and aaai# lOdimnas of lat. from the central chain ofihe 
Himtibtya te'the^Bay of Bengal. Its course is aln^ 
wholly comprl^ wifota the British presidencies of liini- 
Vd and Agnu It rises by two prindpid heads, the BhagP 
ratid and^cana^ abeot laTtl^ and between long, 
no and SOP B, The BbagtietU, or w. branch, thoi^ 
neltiMr the longest nor lamt. is considered by the hI^ 
decs as the** time Oaiim^^ It itsim about IS m. above 
Gaagmnit. and fODmiN.N.W. Delhi, from under a low 
aith egUed the ** Cew'a Mouth,** at the have of a mass 
of foaian snow, about 18A00 ft. above tbe level of tli4 
lat wlihdnBiinbresdtik of 37 fo., and a medium depth 

f 8, The resid^ atream, wlthn wlfoh cf 
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te'BalomalMl tta eouvselsiimstiyat and it. 

<0.E.,and las^a, tiU It enters the Bay Of 

BengfO, by nonerouc sscuihs. between lat S80 and 310 
86^ 8.jrand iong.SBOand 900 40^ B, Its entire, course 
m be about 1,666 The chief tributaries ef the . 
Ganges are fbe Jumna. Ramgunga J&oompty, Ocggra, ' 
Sone, Giinducfc, GoiaMahiumiiia, Teesta, 8m. , TW 
vary in tength from 860 to 6U0m. ; exc^ the SOne, 
flow towardsdhe Ganges from the M? 

. About 300 m. from the sea, the Delta of the Ganges * 
fwhiifo Is twice as large at that of tiie Nile), begins to bO 
formed. Of its two principal anus, which form tiie outer. 
mosCof tbe whole series, the B. ds the larger, and pre- 
4 erv«a.the original direction of the main stream, together 
with me name of tbe Ganges ; but the W. arm, or Cos- 
stmbasar brantlh. called afterwards tbe Hooghly, Is con- 
sidered tqr the natives the true DhagirathI, and invested 
by them with the greatest portion of sanctity. The whole 
d tbe delta^between the two principal arms is a vkst al- 
luvial fiat, nearly 206 m. in breadth, intersected by nu- 
merous rivers Interlacingwach other In all directions, and 
whfoh enter the sea by from l3to 20 mouths. The regioh 
round tbe mouths of the Ganges, termed the Sunder- 
bunds, is a pestiferous tract, covered with jungle, and 
swarming with tigers and other beasts of prey. 

Betigma Hurdwar and Allahabad the course of the, 
Ganges is tolerably straight, the breadth of its bed gene- " 
rally being from 1 to m. Thenceforward it winds 
more ; and having received the Goggra, Sone, and Gun- 
duck, attains its greatest magnitude.! For the last 600 m. 
of its course its bed varies from f m. to 8 m. in width,' 
and at the lowest season the mean breadth of its channel is 
about 8-4ths of a m. Above its confluence with tbe 
Jumna it Is sometimes fordable ; below that confluence 
ft is generally of considerable 'depth, for the additional 
streams bring a greater accession of depth than Width. 

At 500 m. from the sea the Ganges is 80 ft. deep, . 
and it continues of that depth, at the least, till It 
approaches very near its mouth. The rate of descent 
from Hqrdwar to the sea averages about 9 inches a 
m., but nearly 2-3ds of the entire fall takes place before 
reaching Cawnpore. The mean rate of the current in 
the dry months is less than 3 m. an hour, but in the wet 
season it is often from 6 to 6 m., and in particular sltu- 
ations from 7 to 8 m. The banks of the Ganges are com- 
monly predpltous on the side oa which the current im- 
pinges, and shelving on the other side. The force of the 
stream, when tbe river is at its height, sometimes breaks 
down the banks, which are coroposw of a loose and yield- 
ing soil, with such rapidity that an acre of land has been 
seen to disappear in liss than half an hour I From the 
eat quAntity of mud brought down by the river In the 
;ter season, and other causes, its mouths are encumbered 
with bars and shoals. The Hooghlyfo less so than the 
E. arm, but no ship drawing more than 16 ft. water can 
navigate the latter with safety ; and the E. I. C.’s ships, 
that were u8ually,from 1 ,000 to 1,200 tons burden, and drew 
above 32 ft water, loaded and unloaded at Saugor Island. 
(Gratqfonf*« Miu. to Stam^ Ac* i. 8.) The CossimbiUHr 
‘s almdst dry from Oct. to May ; and the 

. ch enters tne sec by the Hooringottah 

moutn. Is the only branch that is at alMlmos qavigabic. 

The annual Inundation of the Ganges Is owing chiefly 
to the tropical rains.. These prevtil successively through- 
out all the countries through wbkfo the Ganges flows ; 
and In this respect its inundation dUfors from that of tlib 
Nile, whose waters are augmented tqr rains falling along 
the upper part of its course only. The Ganges, and 
other rivers in Bengal, begin to rise In consequence of 
the rains in the mountains at the end of April, thehr rate 
of increase for the first fortnight being about an Inch a 
day ; this gradually augments tofi or 8 inches a day, and 
the total rise amounts, by the end of June, to between 
16^and 16^., or half the entire height It attains, before 
any quantity of rain falls in Bengal But from thsrlatier 
period, when the rains there beceme general, the me- 
, diom imerease of tbe wMer ,is about 6 iacbef ft day < and 
Ity the end of Ji^ all the lower parts of Bengal, con- 
tfgttous ^0 the Ganges and Brabmqpntra, are under 
water. The progress of thoinundatien/ln eonsequence . 
of the flatness w tka couiftry. Is very slow, bting no 
more thin half a mile SD hour. Owing to this and other 
physktal causes, the dUforenoe to tiie hm^t of the waters 
adjacent to, and at ft distance from, the sea, is vety con-** 
smable, but increases to nrqpoFtlon to Che distance. In 
tbe lower part of the Sundeibundi, the influence of the 
inundation la at oititoftry tlinea little or not at kB felt; 
ftt ItOchlpeor, about Ifi nfi Inlaiid, It is when himest 
about 6ft. to etovntioh ; at Dacca 14 ft. : at Cttstee 81 ft., 
tetev Je]llii0to)r,neV tiienpexoftherata,83ft. The 
em toomse Ittbe latter place however.in me-' 
dhMyearf.1iefildownat8l.ft;. TheriteoftMiohn* 
4MiMeonilntMf tOI neariy the mlddleof Aug. I# a fow , 
days Iveoedteg tiie Ufth of tiiaT montii/M height It f 

nearly flationiwy t but It then begbu to deereate, not. 

wfthaMdtog tiiat gftM quantittoi ofrain contfooe to 
fidl for tbe next fix or seven weeki . During the latter 
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hsilf of Aug., and the whole of Sept., the decrease is from 
3 to 4 Inches a day ; from Sept, till the end of Nbr. it 
gradually lessons from 3 in. to 4 In. The decrease of 
the Inundation, however, does not uniformly ke^ pace 
with that of the river, by reason of the height of the 
banks ; but after the beginning of Oct., when the rains 
have nearly ceased, the remainder of It goes off quickly 
^ evaporation, leaving the lands highly manured. . The 
Ganges decreases at the average rate of half an inch a 
day, from the end of November to the latter end of 
April, when It is lowest in llengal, though the rains 
in tbfi mountains have already begun to augment it 
In the upper part of its course. M.'dor Rennell estimated 
the quantity of water discharged by the Ganges per se- 
cond in the dry season at 8U,000 cubic ft., and in the 
rainy season at 405,(X)0 cubic ft. ; being for the average of 
the year 180,000 cubic ft. per second. But, according to 
some observations made at Ghazipore, above Calcutta, by 
Mr. Everest, in 1831, it would appear that In the 4 months 
of the flood season f June to Sept.) almut 500,000 cubic ft. 
per second are discharged ; while the average for the re- 
mainder of the year Is only 100,000 cubic ft. per second. 
The quantity of earth bro^ht down by the river is very 
great. According to Mr. Everest, the solid matter sus. 
pended In the water during the rains weighs about 1.428th 
part of the water, and.occuples about l-8.56th part of its 
bulk -, giving a discharge of about 577 cubic ft. of mud 
per second, or 6,082,041,600 cubic ft. for the discharge In 
the 1 22 days of rain. The total annual discharge of mud 
Is estimated at 6,368,077,440 cubic ft. ; the weight of 
which, according to Mr. Lyell, would exceed 60 times 
that of the great pyramid of Egypt I {.Journal t\f the 
Asiatic Socie^, No. 6. p. 238. ; LyeWs Geofogw, i. 361.- 
364.) 

A very striking effect of the inundation of the Ganges 
Is the change produced by it, year after year, in the bed 
of the stream. This happens in numerous parts of its 
course through the lower portion of the great plain of 
llindostan ; but particularly in Bengal, where the soil is 
the most loose and yielding. The different branches of 
the river constantly shifting their places, a number of 
«xtensive Jhceb^ or marshes, are continually being pro- 
duced ; and the geographical face of the country, the 
condition and extent of private properties, Ac., chabge 
in the same proportion. In consequence, also, of the 
looseness of the soil through which it flows, the river is 
alternately formlug and destroying islands in its lied, 
some of which are 4 or 5 m. in extent, yet formed or re- 
moved in the spare of a few years. Certain tracts ore pre- 
served from the inundation by being surrounded by dylies, 
the collective length of which was estimated in RenncU’s 
time ut upwards of 1 ,000 m. The policy of their erection 
lias been considered very doubtfol, for the land has to be 
irrigated at certain periods, when the dykes must be cut ; 
besides which, they do not always answer their purpose, 
owing to the want of tenacity In their materials ; and 
they are maintained at a great expense. The country 
has, however, betni brought by them into so artificial a 
Btiito, that there is now no alternative but to persist in 
kerning them up. 

The Ganges, like the Brahmaputra, the Amazon, ^ve- 
ral Europeu rivers, the Gulph of Cambay, on the oppo- 
site side of Hindostan, &c., is subject to the plienomcnon 
of the tore, or a rapid rush of the tide in a perpendicular 
face, up the river to a considerable distance. It is esjie. 
daily sirong at spring tides. This occurs In all the 
mouths of the Ganges, and particularly in the Hooghly, 
through which branch it ascends as far as Culna, or even 
Nuddea, 2(XI m. from the sea. The column of water is 
sometimes a dozen feet in height near the mouth of the 
river^ and often 6 ft *hlgh opposite Calcutta. Its'appear- 
ance Is that of a monstrous billow in a storm, or the dash 
of a foaming surf: its sound resembles that of a steam- 
boat. but Is Infinitely louder. Sometimes it takes one 
side of the river, sometimes the other: it never extends 
over the whole basin. ** The time of its approoch being 
well known, hundreds of boats may then be seen lowing, 
as for 'life, towards the middle of the river, tlie^rcws 
uri^g on each other with wild shouts or shnenKhough 
at the moment no danger appears ; but soon afterwards 
the spectator is made sensible how necessary was the 
precaution, as the bore foams by with tremendous noise 
rad-velodty.** iUeher^ in Hod. Trav. ix. 108.) 

But, in the words of Mr. Crawftird, — “With all the dif- 
flralties and dangers of the Ganges, the English, if their In- 
dian eonquests be of aiv advantage to them, owe almost as 
much gratitude to ttie Ganges as the Hindoos themselves, 
for unquestiopably to it they ane Indebted for their Indian 
embire. It is the great military highway which enabled 
us to conquer the richest provinces of Hindostan,— tlie 
acquisition of which enabled us eventually to conquer and 
maintain the rest of our possessimii.*' (En^assytoSiam, 
dv. 1. 7 A Its value to the natives of Hindostan is bn. 
mense. it is, and always has been, the grand route of 
communication and traffic in that country, throughout 
which the roads adapted fur the conveyance of goods are 
very few. Nut only Uio main stream, but all its tri- 


butaries from the N. are naiigablu for large or small 
boats, to the very foot of the mountains, for more than 
half the year ; tnusTorming a most extensive system of 
inland navigation. Sixty years ago, Major Rennell esti- 
mated the number of boatmen employed on the Gauges, 
In Bengal, Ac., at 30,006, and the vuue ot the commercial 
exports and imports conveyed by its means at 2,000,000/. a 
year. But ten times the above number of boatmen would 
apparently be nearer the mark in such a region of rivers, 
where almost every cultivator and fisherman is also oc- 
casionally a navigator. And at present the gross amount 
of the Imports and exports embarked on its waters varies 
between 10,000,000/. and* 12,000,000/. annually (see Cal- 
! cuTTA), Independent of the Inland trade, which has, 
doubtless, not a little Increased with the increase of the 
pop., and the greater degree of security aflbrded to com- 
I merce under the English rule. 

I Perhaps no river in the world has on its banks so many 
populous cities. On different branches of the delta are 
placed Calcutta, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, the three 
great cities of Bengal, with a united pop. of little short 
of a nffllion ; besides Chinsura, Chandemagore, Hooghly, 
Cutwa, Boorhampoor, Cossimlmzar, Klshenagur, Jassore, 
Ac. Proceeding up its course, we find on its banka 
Roiemahal, Monghlr, Patna, Ghazipoor, Benares, Alla- 
habad, Cawnpore, Furruckabad, Ac. ; with myriads of 
villages, temples, and bungalows. 

There are no bridges over this r^er after it has emerged 
from the mountainous region ; and the natives who at- 
tempt to cross it where lioats are not used, do so by means 
of empty watcr.jars. The native craft usajUn the Ganges 
vary greatly in different piuts of its cmBie. The fiat 
clinker-built vessels of the W. districts give way about 
Patna to lofty, deep, and heavy boats, whidi navigate the 
river thence to Calcutta. In the Sunderbunds, UKaiii, the 
shallowness of the streams requires that the vessels should 
be without keels ; and the banks there being impracti- 
cable for the tracking-rope, rowing is the chief method of 
propulsion. The boats on the Jaaln arm of the Ganges, 
and others in the E. part of the delta, are better than 
ttiose on the Hooghly, though all are of a very rudg and 
cheap kind. 

The Ganges, feom Gangoutri to Sangor Island, is consi- 
i dered holy by Hindoos of all castes, though in some places 
I much more so than in ethers. Hindoo witnesses in 
Biitish courts of justiee are sworn upon the water of the 
Ganges, as the Christians and Mussulmans are upon their 
sacred books. The Ganges water is believed by the 
Hindoos to purify from all sins : many ablutions and 
suicides accordingly take plwe in it ; and the feet of the 
d} i||g, a hen they are suni^ntly near residents, are in 
most instance! immersod in it. ( RennclPt Mentoir on a 
Map of llindostan, pp. 335—355. ; Hamilton's Hindostan 
and E. I. (fax. ; Ritter's Erdkundc twn Asian, iv. part 2. 
pp. IKX)— 1248. ; Asrat. Researches; Colebroke; Heber; 
Prinsep, &c., passim.) 

G AN J AM, a distr. of British Hindostan. See CiacAas, 
Noethern. 

Ganjam, a town of Hindostan, cap. of the above distr., 
near the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 84 m. S.E. Cuttack, 

I and 535 m. N.E. Madras. It formerly had a considerable 
I pop., as well as numerous and excellent private houses 
belonging to British civil officers, a fort, cantonments, 

I Ac. ; but it has now, in great part, been deserted and 
> fallen into decay. {Hamilton's E. I. Gax.) * 

G AN'NAT, a town of Franco, d6p. Allier, cap. arroiid., 
on the Andclot, 33 m. S. Moulins. Fop. (1836) 6,100. 
It is ill built. It was formerly fortified, and the remains 
of its ancient castle still serve as a prison. It has an 
hoMiltal, and a tribunal of primary Jurisdiction. 

GAP (an. Vapincum), a town of France, d6p. Hautes 
Alpes, of which It is. the cap., in a wide vallej', nearly 
2,.')00 ft. above the sea, surrounded by inferior Alpine 
ranges, and on the rood from Paris to Marseilles by way 
of Grenoble, '44 m. S.E. Grenoble ; lat. 44^ 33^ 37'' N., 
long. 50 y 2" E. Pop. (1836) S.5CI. It is a very ill- 
built and generally disagroeablo town. Its prindpahi 
public edifices are, the cathedral, prefecture, town-hall, 
^bishop’s palace, hall of justice, and barracks, some of 
which are good buildings. The cathedral is In the 
Gothic style, and richly ornamented; it contains the 
tomb and effigy of the celebrated con^able do Leidi- 
guleres. The tomb is a sarcophuus of blade marble, 
surrounded with Ims-rellefs in alabaster, representing 
the prindpal actions of that warrloc. It has several other 
diurches, a communal college, a society of emulation, 
a museum of natural hlsto^, collections of paintings, 
sculpture, antiqulUes, and pnysloal objects, ami a small 
theatre. The town Is simpUed with water by two zroall 
rivulets ; but these often faU, and Iml838 a public cistern, 
capable of holding 20,000 hectolltoes of wafer, wu con- 
structed for the general use of the inhab. ^ 

Gap is the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and 
commerce ; it has manufactures of woollen cloto. Imen 
ftforics, silks, chamois and other kinds of leather, and 
cotton yam. Its immediate vidnity Is very fertile : there 
are hi it many marble quarries known to the ancient 
3 L 
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guMt «ii|lquHjr; It was the cap., of the Ty-icoriU 
nmlertheneiiieofV^. ItbecunetheieatofalJihopric 
in the 4tb century, and belonged for a lengthened perM 
to Ita own p^nee or cOuut bighops. It auflbr^ grewy 
in the mlMle ages, from the devastations of tte Lorn, 
barde and Saracens, and fyom repeated siegn, nres, the 
plague, religious wars, *c., but, more than all, born Uie 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. Previously to 1680, 
Gan Is said to have had 16,000 Inhab. iHugo, art. Haukt 
AlMi Ouidedu Voyagewr,^.) 

OAKD, a dep. of Prance, in the S. part of the king- 
dom. formerly comprised In the prov. of Languedoc i 
betwMn lat. 27' and 440 27' N.. and long. 30 17' and 
40 dlK E. ; having N. .the deps. Loedre and ArdOche ; 
£. the Khone, separating it from Vaucluse and Bouebes- 
du-lthone ; W. Aveyron ; add S. H4rault, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Isle de Camargue. Area, 502,108 beet. 
Pop. (1836) 366,259, about 140,000 of whom are Protest- 
ants. The N. and W. narts arc occupied by ramlOca- 
tions of the Cevennos, the general slope of the dep. 
being Orom N. W. to S.E., In which latter part of lie aur- 
faco there is a considerable extent of level country, with 
numerous and extensive pools and marshes. Most of the 
rivers have aS.B. direction; the principal are the Gard 
or Gardon (whence the dep. derives Its name), the Cdse, | 
and the VIdourle. The Gard, which rises in the pevennes j 
from several sources, jruns through the centre of the 
fiep., and ihlls Into the Rhone not far Orom Beaucaire, I 
niter a course of about GO m. It at first passes through i 
a succession^ deep mountain gorges^ and when the 
snows in tU7c7evennes b^n to melt. It subjects the 
lower parts of the country trough which it passes to ex- 
tensive and often very destructive inundations. Its bed 
sometimes Increases in width to nearly a mile; and 
its waters not unirequently rise from 18 to 20 ft. in 
n few hours. The H4rault has its source in this dep. 
Climate variable, but for the most part hot and dry. 
The N. wind, or disc. Mows sometimes with great im- 
petuosity, and Uie Kirocco Is by no means rare. The 
arable lands comprise about 157,500 hectares; vine- 
yards about 71.000 do. ; forests 100,472 do. : and heaths 
about 158,000 do. Though the arable ^d is in general 
prrtty fertile, the produce of com, owing to the. ex- 
tremely backward state of agriculture, Is estimated at 
only 65ft000 hectolitres, being about half the quantity 
required for home consumption. It I3 principally 
wheat, oats, and barley. A good many potatoes are alto 
^ grown, and In the mountain region chestnuts go for to 
supply the place of corn ; the Cevennes being covered 
with chestnut woods. The plough described by Virgil, 
drawn by 2 mules, is in common use. The annual^ro- 
duce of wine is estimated at 1,120,000 hectolitres, a tnird 
part of which Is consumed In the dep. ; the wines of St. 
Gilles and Favcl arp those most esteemed. The dater 
Jqiube, pistachio, pomegranate, &c., flourish in the* 
open air ; oranges and lemons are grown, but a good 
deal of care is required in their culture. Olive trees 
are grown on low hills with a S. aspect ; but they suffer 
severely from cold winters, and their number has 
decreased of late. Gard is the principal dep. in France 
for the culture of the mulberry ; in 1834, there were 
estimated to be nearly 5,710,000 trees, being more than 
dcuble the number fn 1820. The quantity of cocoons 
collected in 1835, amounted to 2,696,230 kilog. In 1830 
about 500,000 sheep belonged to tills dep., yielding about 
900,000 kilog. of wool. Many of the flocks are sent to 
feed on the Alps bi the summer. In 1835, of 114,393 
properties sul^ect to the contribution Jondbrct 51,3^ 
were assessed at less than 5 ft., and 19,564 between 5 
and 10 ft.: the number of considerable properties is 
greatly bdow the average of the kingd. Gard is rich la. 
minerals; and mining, though lil-conducted, coniri- 
tutes one of the chief sources & its wealth. Iron, argon- 
tUhroui lead, antimony, sine, manganese, &c., are found 
in the mouutains ; and gold Is met with In the suub of 
»L some of the rivers. Iron is particularly abundant ; the 
Ibrgos of fhe nrrond. of Alois alone employ ftom 1,000 to 
* 1 ,200 hands. Th 1836, 13 coal mines were wrought, employ. 
Ing about 800 hands, and yielding about 460,000 metrical 
quintals. Great quantities of salt are obtained from the 
salt marshes cm the coast, which altogether occupy a sur- 
fhee of 88 heetirea. In the salt pons of Feccals, during 
June and July, as many as 2,000 hands are employed to 
'll the produce. About 1,2^ workmen are em|doyed 
|M gypsum, mill-stone, and other quarries. The 
1 vMue of the mineral products was estimated, in 
I, at 3,508.000 ft. Gard may be placed near the bead 
‘ B deps, in the S. of France for manufoetnring So- 
f it Is c epe cl ally distinguished for its maonfiKsares 
Thb nrindjim seat oftbese is Ntmes, where they 
vmpiuy about 13,000 hands. The Jfdcyef. dea Gas# dw 
‘Mends eelittuidi the valoe of the stU flibrics annuaUy 
produced In the d^. at 12 million ft. -The other manu- 
metures are thoee of oottim and woollen .Ihhries, hMs,' 
paper, pasteboard, brandy, leather, jilass, earthenware, 
«e-S there are besides many tawing and cueing e«ta- 
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bllshments. In the neighbourhood of the coast canals are 
numerous, and include those of Beaucaire, Sylverdal, 
Grand Roubine, Ac, There is, however, but one sea- 
port, Aigues Mortes,and this Is 4 m. from the Mediterra- 
nean, with which It communicates Iqr the last-named 
canal. 102 fidrs are annually holden in the dep. ; among 
them Is the celebrated one of Beaucaire (which see). 
Gard Is divided into four arroiid. : chief towns, Nlmes, 
the cap., Alois, Uses, and Le Vigan. It sends 6 mems. 
to the ch. of dm. No. of elactors (1838-39L 2,720. Total 

S ublic rev. (1831), 11,891,796 ft. ; expenditure, 6,376,356 
The antiquities In this dep. belong principally to the 
Romaif period. The prinapal is the amphitheatre 
(aae Ninas), and the /W/ de Gard. The latter is an 
aqueduct, and one of the most splendid relics of the 
Roman power, built over the Gardon, about 10 m. 
N.B. Nlmes. Inglis thus describes it (Switxerland, 
4rc., ch. xxU.) : ** The aqueduct Is formed upon thr«ee 
bridgei. one above another ; the total height, from the 
level of the river to the top of the aqueduct being 156 ft. 
The undermost of the bridges consists of 6 arches, 
through the largest of which the river passes. The 
middle bridge has 11 arches ; and the uppermost has 35 
arches (but these are much smaller than those of botli 
the other tiers). Above this is the aqueduct, which is 
44 ft. high and 4 ft. wide. The arches Ixith of the lower 
and middle bridge arc unequal ; which, if It does not in- 
crease the architectural beauty of the structure, certainly 
adds to Its picturesque effect. Tlie two lower stories of 
the bridge are formed of bewn stones, placed, together , 
without the aid of any cement ; but the masonwork un- ' 
derneath the aqueduct is of rough stones cemented, by 
which all filtration was of course prevepted.** After the 
decline of the Roman power, the Vandals, Visigoths, 
Saracens, and Franks successively possessed this dep. 
(Htwo, art. Gard.; Official Tables; Diet. Geog., Ac.) 

GARDA (LAKE OF), an. Laeus BenacuSt a famous 
lake of Austrian Italy, bounded Iqr the provs. of Mantua, 
Brescia,' and Verona, and the clrc. of Itereredo In the 
Tyrol. From Pesclilera. at its S.E. extremity (15 m. W. 
Verona), It stretches N.N.E. to Rlva, a distance of about 
35 m. Its lower or S. portion is about 12 m. across 
whore broadest ; but its upper or N. portion is not mere 
than from 3 to 4 m. across. It is every where encloseil 
by ramifications of the Alps, except on the S., where the 
luxuriant plain presents a striking contrast to the mag- 
nificent mountun scenery that closes round its upper 
waters. 

On the S. shore of the lake, between Peschiera and 
Rlvoltella, the narrow peninsula of Sirmione projects 
about 4 m. into the lake. It is Joined to the mainland by 
a low slender neck, but behind this it rises into a hill co- 
vered with olives, at the extremity of which are some 
ruins, said to be those of the villa of Catullus. But 
whether this be so or not, it is, at all events^ certain that 
the poet had a country-house In this singularly beautiful 
situation ; and he has expressed his admiration of and 
attachment to it in some fine verses : — 

O^ie, qaaMunque in Uqiwntibus itagnts 
Martque Taato fart utarqnc Neptnmw : 

Quiun te libentar, quunqu* Ustiu Invlio ! Catull. 3S. 

** The soli of this peninsula,*' says Eustace, ** is fertile, 
and its surface varied ; sometimes shelving in a gentle 
declivity, at other times breaking in craggy magnificence ; 
and thus furnishing eveiy requisite for dellgntful walks 
and luxurious baths ; vfhfle the views vary at every step, 
presenting rich coasts or barren mountains, sometimes 
confined to the cultivated scenes of the neighbouring 
shore, and at other tUnas bewildered and lost in the 
windings of the lake and the recesses of the Alps." 
(i. 2(^ 8va ed.; 

The surface of this lake Is elevated about 820 ft. above 
the Mediterranean ; It is generally deep : its waters are 
remarkably pure and limpm ; and it is well stocked with 
fish. In tne beginning of summer the level of its suifoce 
is raised 4 or 6 ft. by the melting of the snow on the 
Alpsa*lt receives the waters of the Sarco at Its N. extre- 
mltymaqr Rlva ; but none of its other feedms are of such 
Importance as to merit any special notice. Ita surplus 
waWs are carried off by the Mincio, which Issues ftim it 
at Peschiera. A great number of toWns and Tillages are 
built upon its banks, of which the prindpal. hwldes Pes- 
cbiera, are Desensano, 8alo, Gargnano, Bttra, Garda, 
whence the lake has Its.modem name, Ae. The greater 
number of these towns have safe and commodious har- 
bours, and a good deal of trade Is carried on upon the 
lake. Like all Alpine lakes, it Is subject to vifflent storms 
imdj y ists of wind, a peculiarity to which Virgil has al- 


OARLIBSTOWN, a vfllaM and sea-port of Scotiand, 
CO. Wigtown, at the bead of a small coast of 

Wigtown Bay. Popu 560. The main street is in the form 
of a semicircle, fisdng the sea. The harbour, which is 
tolerably safe and commodious. Is the centre of a good 
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deal of ooaatlng trade: and It ie theonly TOiiin Wig* GASCONY, the name of one of the old prove, of 
townihire at which the steamer that piles between France,>hlch comprised previously to the revoluUon the 
Galloway and Liverpool touches. Galloway House, country now Included In the deps. of the Haute$ i*gr£- 
the seat of the noble family oT Galloway, Is in the Im- ndfs, Gers , and Lamfes, and portions of tAe coimtry now 
mediate vicinity of the village. Patrick Hsonay, a poet included In the dws. of Bauei Haute Go- 

of the 17th century, whose works are now so rare that a ronne^ and Lot et Garoane. 

copy recently brought, at a public sale, 42f. lOf. 6cr., was GATEHOUSE, a bor. of legality, river-port, and 
born at Sorble Fume (of which his fatlfer was pro- market-town of Scotland, stewartry of Kirkct^brfgbt, 
prletor), near Garlieston. iMurray*a Lit, HUt. of Gaita^ on the Fleet, a little above where it iklls Into Fleet Bay, 
mow, ad -dit.^aSB.) and on the high road from Dumfirles to Portpatrlck, 

■ARMOUTH, a sea-port of Scotland, CO. Elgin, at the 28 m. S.W. Dumfries, and 64 m. W. by N. Kl^cud- 
mouth of the Spey, 36 m. N.W. Aberdeen, and 64 m. bright. Pop. 3,000. It Is beautifully situated. In a roman- 
N.B. Elgin. Pop. 676. The harbour was inJurea by tic valley opening on the S. to the sea, and bounded on 
Morayshire floods in 1829, hF the deposition of gravel in both sides oy finely wooded, picturesque bills. The 
the bay ; but It is still the principal shipping place In town, which is principally situated in the par. of Glr- 
the CO. The chief exports are timber, grain, and salmon, thon, on the E. side of the Fleet, that is here crossed 
The value of timber (which is floated down the Spey flnm by a bridge, consists principally of three parallel streets, 
forests in the interior) exported here, was, at one time, and is remarkably neat, clean, and well built. The 
estimated at 40,0001. a year ; but it now seldom exceeds par. church, erected In 1817, adjoins the town on the 

I, 100f. About20,000qrs.of grain, chiefly oats and wheat, N.; and it has also a secession meeting-house, and a 

are annuaBy exported. The Spey Fishing Company’s placp of worship for Independents. There are 4 schools 
salmon smacks do not come Into the harbour, but load in in the parish, one of which Is parochial, and the expense 
the bay. From 8 to 12 such smacks are employed in of one for youim girls is wholly doflrayed by Lady Anne 
conve^ng salmon, chiefly to the London market. In Murray. The Fleet is navigable to Gatehouse ny ves- 
1834, 73 cargoes were shipped ; each cargo contained, at sels of 180 tons burden ; and within these few years tt 
an average, 280 boxes, or 280 cwt. of fish, worth 6f. per has been dettpened, straightened, and Its navigation 
cwt., or. In the aggregate, 102,2001. But tills produce is greatly facilitated through the exertions, and at the sole 
above the genersi average. (,Neto Stat, Acc. of Scoiiandf expense, of Mr. Murray, M.P. ^Gatehouse had formerly 
I SpevmotOh.) 3 cotton mills : but of these only 2 are now at work : 

GARONNE, a river of France, which see. See also they employed, in 1840, 200 hands. It has also a brewery, 
Gironde, Dbp. 2 tan-works, and a branch of the ComHlank of Scot- 

GARONNE (HAUTE), a dep. of France, region S., land. It was created a bor. of barony in 1796 ; and is 
formerly comprised in the prov. of Languedoc, between governed by a provost, 2 bailies, and 4 counsellors. A 
lat. 43P 40^ and 48^ W N., and long. 0^ 27* and 2° 3* W., bor. court for the recovery of debts not exceeding 61. is 
having N. the d6p. Tara-et-Garonne, E. those of Tam held once a fortnight. Market-day, Saturday ; and a 
and Aude, S.E. Aridge, W. Gers and Hautes Fyrdndes, rural fair 4 times a year. 

and S. the Pyrenees. Area, 618,668 hectares. Fop. Gatehouse is mainly indebted for its existence and 
(1836) 464,727. Its S.W. portion is covered with lofty prosperite to the public spi^, liberality, and intelli- 
mountains, the highest of which, M. Maladetta, is gence of the late Mr. Murr^ of Broughton, and his 

II, 190 ft. above the level of the sea; and among which son, the present Mr. Murray, M.P. for the stewartry 
there are numerous glaciers. In the N.E., there are of Kirkcudbright, on whose estate it is pullt. Cal- 
some plains of considerable extent. The Garonne rises lyhouse, the magnificent seat of the Murray family, 
a little beyond the Spanish border ; but most of the upper lies about 1 m. S. from the town. It is wholly of 
part of its course Is in this dep., which hence derives Its granite, finely polished : it was constructed after a de- 
name. The other chief rivers are the Tam, Aridge, uid sign by Adams, but has been modernised and signally 
Salat, all of which have a N. course, and are tributary to improved by its present proprietor. It is beautifully 
the Garonne. Climate generally temperate ; but none of situated; and whether we regard the variety and ex- 
the Pyrenean deps. suffers so much flrom halUstorma tent of the grounds, or the classical appearance and 
These, according to Hugo, have, within a period of 20 magnificence of the house, It is certainly surpassed by 
years, destroyed 3,000,000 quintals of standing com. very few residences in ai^ part of Ae United King. 
This is an essentially agricultural dep., and is reckoned dom. It has a good collecBon of pictures ; and in its 
one of the most productive of grain. The arable land unrivalled marble vestibule ore some fine pieces of 
amounts to about 362,000 hectares ; and the produce of sculpture, including a noble bead of Napoleon, Iqr 
com is, in general, nearly double what is required for home Thorwaldsen . 

ronsumptlon. In 1833, the crops of all sorts were esti- GATESHEAD, a pari, bor., tchm, and par. of Eng- 
mated at 2,1 19«358 hectolitres, of which wheat made about hmd, B. div. of Gheqter-ward, co. Durham, on S. bank 
a half; the rest consisting principally of maiie, millet, of river Tyne, which divides it fVom Newcastle, of which 
and oats. Vineyards occupy 48,908 hectares, and about it is substantially a suburb, and with whidi it is con- 
470,000 hectol. of wine are mode annually; the best nccted by a bridge across the river. Area of par. and old 
kinds are those of Fronton, Vlllandric, MonteMuleu, Ac. bor. (a smqU part of Heworth chapelry is indudsd in 
Garden cultivation is well attended to. Near Toulouse, the new borT), 3A20 acres. Pop. of do. in 1821, 11,767 ; 
Mr. Inglis says, “com-flelds, vineyards, gardens, uid 1831, 16,177. “ It consists of only one good and wide 
country-houses, occupy every inch of land; and the street, and which is the high road to the N. The several 
appearance of the country people bespeaks a healthy and narrow streets and lanes which compose the remainder 
happy condition.** Orange trees are grown for the sake of the town branch off on each side of the principal 
of their flowers ; the culture of the mulberry tree is very street, and the pop. on the dlflterent sides is not very un- 
llttle pursued. The mountains and vaHejrs afibrd good equal. There is not any appearance of wealth or houses 
pasturage: but there are few artiflcial meadows ; and the belonging to the richer classes; the town is densely 
number of cattle is smidler than -in the contiguous deps. populated with the fiunllies of the manufacturers and 
Near Toulouse, a fine breed of horses was formerly pitmen ; the master monufiseturers or proprietors of the 
raised for the dragoon service, but it has been suflbredto coal pits reside in Newcastle or in the neighbourhood of 
degenerate. Poultry are plentlflil : the pitie de Dm*- ' the two Fells, where they can eidoy a better atmosphere 
louse, made of ducks^ livers, eidoy a high reputation. In than in the town.** {Mumie^ Bound. Rep,) The best 
1836, of 182,236 properties subject to the eontrOtUion street runs in a curve by the church to the river, saving 
fonetiret 69,493 were assessed at less than 6 fr., and 22,291 the steep descent of the High Street. The par. church 
at from 6 to 10 fir. The number of considerable estates Is a spacious cruciform structure, regularly built, haviun 
is, however, above the average of the deps. Mines nu- a handsome and lofty tower: the mterior WM whidV 
merous, especially those of iron ; but there are others of repaired, ‘at great expense, in 1838. The rectory, whidn 
copper, antimony, bismuth, sine, lead, Ac. : and some was until lately close to the church, is situateo in the 
important marbie quarrlea The value of the mineral suburbs. In Oatesheod-fell, which was made a separate 
products, in 1886, was officially estimated at 1,699346 fir. par. in 1800. Is a welUbullt <»urch. opened in 1826. The 
Mineral springs are abundant : many of them are vi- patronage of both is vested In theBhiliop of Durham, 
sited by invalids : among which may be spedfled those Bt. Edmund’s chapel, which stands S. of the town, was 
of Bagnfires de Luchon. Manufactures various, but not. rebuilt in 1810 ; the chaplain is appointed by the rector 
extensive or flourishing; the chief are of tools and of Gateshead. There are several places of worship for 
other metallic articles, coarse woollens, cotton and linen various denominations of Dissenters, of whom the wes- 
fabrics, leather, sail-cloth, hats, watches, mathemattcal Imran Methodlsto are the prevailing body. The number 
Instruments, Ac. The trade is greatly augmented by the of schools in the bor. (according to tne Durham Par. 
Canal du Midi, which commences in this dep. Toulouse Schooia* Reporf) is 42, educating about 2i000 chllgimi: 
is also the entrepAt forlupplying the N. of Spain with thereare llSunday-sc^s, attended by 1,098. Of these, 
the products of central imd N. Europe. The dep. is the anchorage smiobl, founded in 1666, held In the 
divioM into 4 arronds.; it sends 6 mems. to the cn. of chun:h-yard,te firee,and endowed with aprifidpal sum 
dep. Nypiber of electors (1838-89), 3.185 ; chief towns, of 4001. 8t. Edmund's hospital, founded & ]24Kwas in 
ToUlous^ the capital, Muret, St. Gaudens, and Vllle- early times a oonsiderahle monastery; it was re^a^- 
firanchcL Total public revenue (1831 ), 13,178,204 francs. Ulsb^ by 1. In 1611, and now consists of a master, 
(Hugo, art. Haute Garounr : Entye, dea Gena du chaplafn, s:^ fen brethren, whw divide the ftmds, about 
Afontfe.) 450/. aunuaHy. The rector for the time being Is the 
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mntter, who appoints the brethren. There are also 
aiinsbouses for old wemen. 

Gateshead Is a place of considerable importimce, not 
only ftrom Its proximity to, and commercial connwtlon 
with, Newcastm, from which it is soparati^ only by the 
rlTor Tyne, but more particularly from the numerous 
alass roanuluctorles and lron>works within the town, and 
from the coal pits in Its immediate neighbourhood. High 
and Low Fell, which are hamlets in the S. part of the 
par., are rural districts.” Here are large quarries for 
grindstones, which are much esteemed, and sent to all 
parts of England. (Mttniefp. Sound. Report.) The old 
bor. of Gateshead is supposed to have been Incorporated 
in very early times ; but there Is no charter extant, “ the 
ancient deeds and papers having been surreptitiously 
removed many years ago.” Without doubt, the Jea- 
lousy of the more powerful town of Newcastle, and the 
long-continued disputes resfrectlng the privileges of the 
Tyne navigation, deeply iiijured the interests of this bor. 
It was originally governed by a bailllf appointed by the 
llishop of Durham, and subsequently by two stewards, 
who managed the borough property, subiect to the 
borough-holders' and freemen's control 4 but, under the 
Municipal Reform Act, it Is divided into three wards, and 
is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 counsellors. The 
Reform Act conferred on this bor., for the first time, the 
privilege of sending 1 mem. to the H. of<G.: It includes, 
as already stated, part df Heworth chapclry within the 
limits of the new pari. bor. Registered electors In 
1838-99, 634. bor. rev., including rates, amounted, 
in 1839, to 609i^. The local act 54 Geo. III. regulates 
the leasing of property, the lighting, cleansing, and im. 
provement of the town. The assessed taxes of Gates- 
head in 1886 were 1,30«. Rental in 1H»5, 19,400/.; and 
the rates produced 3,87(V. Fairs, chiefly for hiring 
servmts, are held on the second Monday In April, and 
the urst Monday in Nov. 

GATTON, a bor. antLpar. of England, co Surrey, 
bund, of Relate, 17 m. S. I.ondun. Area of par., 1,140 


sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from 14.51 down to the pass. 
Ing T>f the Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised. 
The right of voting was nominally in the inhab. paying 
scot and tot, but really in the lord of the manor. 

GAUDENS (ST.), a town of France, d6p. Haute 
Garonne, can. arrond., on a hill near the Garonne, 
48 m. S.W. Toulouse. Fon. (1836) 4,879. It consists 
principally of one spaciou^ well-built and well-kept 
street. It has several churches, one of which is among 
the oldest in France, several convents, tribunals of pri- 
mary Jurisdiction aadjflommerce, a communal college, 
and a society of agM|||Bore. It has manufactures of 
coarse serge and tap9|pger-mllls for sawing, &c. ; and a 
brisk trade in the natoal produce of its neighbourhood, 

^^g!Iw%LGMUR, a fortress of Hindostan, in the N. 
part of the Nlxam’s dom., cm. of a dlstr. of the same 
name, on a high and rocky hill, 11 ni. N.W. Ellichpoor. 
It is very elaborately fortified, and was formerly con- 
sidered very strong ; ^t It was taken by stonn In 1803, 
Ifr the forces un^r General Wellesley (now Duke of 
Wellington) and Colonel Stevenson, after a siege of only 
3 days. 

GAYA, a town or city of British Hindostan, presld. 
Bengal, prov. and dlstr. Bahar, of which last it is the 
modem cap., on the Phalgu, a tributary of the Ganges, 
46 m. S.W. Bahar, and 66 m. S.W. by S. Patna. It is 
estimated to conl^n nearly 7,000 houses, most of which 
are dmisely inhabited ; but the pop. Is very variable and 
uncertain, Gaya being frequented by great numbers of 
pilgrims and devotees, often amounting to several thou- 
sands. It consists of two parts, the old town of Gaya, 
and the modern one of Sahebgun^. The former, which 

the residence of numerous Brahmins and others, and 
amsldered by the natives as a place of great sanctity, 
standi on a mdty eminence ; the latter, miefly laid out 
kw ttie British, and the seat of trade as well as of the 
Buropean residents, is situated In a plain between the 
formec and the river. ” The old town of Gaya Is a 
strange locking flace, but Ito buildings are much better 
than uose of ne quarter named Sahebgunge, the greater 
part of the houses n^g of brick and stone, and many of 
them two or three stories high. The architecture is 
veryeliitular, with comers, turrets, and galleries, pro- 
jeenqg with every possible irregularity. Tno,streeis are 
narcqwj dirty, crooked, uneven, and encumbered wlm 
larji iliiocks of stone, or protrudlim angles of rock.'* 

Gutya Is uncommonly not, and in spring obscured Ity' 
perpetual doods of dust. The streets In Sahehgui^ 
wide, perihetly straight, and kept in good ordmr, 
tnodgh not paved, with a double row of trees, leaving In 
th ejtnW ^^an axeellent carriage road, with a footpath 

In the Immediate vicinity are the ruins of Buddha- 
Otya, traditionally tupposed to have been the place of 
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the residence and apotheosis of Duddh (the Cautanta 
of the Indo-Chinese nations). These ruins consist 
mostly of Irregular and shapeless heaps of brick and 
stone. The number of vaulted caverns cut out of im- 
mense masses of solid granite Is incredible, as Is the 
number of images scattered around to the distance of 15 
or 20 ip. Among the latter is a gigantic figure of Duddh, 
In the usuar sitting posture; there are now, however, 
no Buddhists at Gaya, the worship of the Brahminioal 
deitios,r- many groups of which are sculptured on the 
rocks — having entirely superseded that of the rival 
divinity. The present town of Gaya contains no ancient 
monuments whatever, and appears to have derived all 
its sanctity from its contiguity to the site of the ancient 
city. {Hamiltonis E.I.Oaxetteer i Buchantms Hamil- 
ton's Mod. Trav.f Ac.) 

GEFLE, a sea-port town of Sweden, cap. of a Lan, 
and at tlie mouth of a river of the same name, 011 the 
Giilph of Bothnia, 98 m. N. N.W. Stockholm; lat. 
60P39'4.V' N., long. 17° 8'30" E. Pop. (1836) 8,049. It 
is divided into four quarters by the river, which separates 
itself into three branches, and forms two islands, on 
which, as well as on either bank, the town is built. The 
houses, somewhat more than 1,000, ore well built, sonic 
of stone, others of wood, and the streets, though irregu- 
lar, arc wide and well paved. The market-place is re- 
markable in point of size. The chief buildings arc the 
church, the government-house, the town-liall, and tiie 
hospital. Tliere arc, besides, a gymnasium of seine ce- 
lebrity, 2 schools, an orphan asylum, and some unim- 
portant manufactories of linen cloth, leather, and to. 
micco. 'llie excellence of its harbour, defended by a long 
Jetty, and having a depth of 18 ft. a little from the shore, 
gives it great advantages for trade. Its exports are 11 r. 
timber, pitch, tar, and iron ; and its chief imports, wheat 
and salt. 

GENEVA (CANTON OF), the smallest canton of 
Switzerland, at the S.W. extremity of which, and of the 
lake which bears its name, It Js situated ; having N. the 
canton Vaud, E. and S. Savoy, and W. France. Area 
913 square miles. Pop. (1838) 68,666, of whom 11,833 
were strangers, 28, .306 mMcs, and 30,361 females. This 
canton, which ranks 22d in the confederacy, is com- 
posed of the territory of the ancient republic of Geneva, 
together with some communes formerly belonging to 
Savoy and France, annexed to it in 1815. Its surface is 
flat, or but slightly uneven. It is enclosed between the 
Jura mountains on the N.W.,and somq Alpine ranges in 
the opposite direction. The Rhone and Arve >are tlie 
principal rivers. The climate is mild, but the land is 
not very productive. The cultivable soil comprises about 
66,660 acres ; of which the lands in crop make about a 
hMf, grass lauds somewhat less than l.5th, and woods 
about 1-lOth. In average years from 29,000 to 32,000 Im- 
perial quarters of com may be produced ; but, as neither 
this nor any other species 01 agrieuitural produce is 
grown to an extent sufficient fur home consumption, 
considerable quantities arc imported. 

Geneva is essentially a manufacturing canton ; but as its 
manufactures and trade belong to the town, thcywill be 
more properly noticed In the following article. The go- 
vernment is representative. The legislative power is 
exercised by a body of 278 members, elected by such citi- 
zens above 25 years of age as pay direct taxes to the 
amount of about 16 fr. a year. Four syndics preside over 
this body, and are mems. of the executive council, or coun- 
cil of state ; which is composed of 28 mems., elected from 
among tha council of representatives, usually for life, 
but subject to a vote of censure, and removable at 
pleasure. The magistrates of the different Judicial 
courts are appointed for a certain number of years by the 
former council. The canton is divided into 3 districts, 
in each of which there Is a court of audience ; besides 
these, there are In the cap. a court of appeal from tho 
foregoing, a tribunal of commerce, and a supreme court 
of Justice, composed of 9 Judges. AH trials are public. 
The French code of laws is generally operative. The 
press Is free. As respects religion, 33,562 of the inhub. 
were (in 1888) Protestants ; 24,996 I^. Catholics ; 
and 109 Jews. Education is in a flourishing state. 
The canton furnishes a contingent of 880 men to the 
army of the Swiss confederation, and a contribution of 
22,000 Swiss fr . a year to Its treasury. The public revenue 
in 1835 amounted to 33,265/., the expendi^ure,to 83,290/. ; 
but, according to Dr. Bowring's r^ort, the recMpts in 
that year were below the average of recent years. Except 
Geneva, the cap., this canton contains no town of im- 
portance. (For further details, see succeeding article.) 

. GENEVA (Germ. tl^ most populous city of 

Switzerland, cap. of the above canton, situated in a 
pictaresque country, abounding in the most enchanting 
and magnificent prospects, at the S.W. extremity of the 
lake of Geneva, 81 m. S.W. Berne, and 70 m. Vfi. by E. 
tjrws ;lat.460 12tN., long. eog* 30” B. Pop. (1888) 28,008. 
Tlie Bnone divides Geneva into 3 parts ; the city on tho 
right bank, the quarter of St. Gervals on the left, and 
tne island between them, enclosed by two arms of tlie 
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fiver. The city, or upper town, ii the largest portion, 
and is in part built on an eminence, rising to nearly 100 
ft. above the level of the lake. Its streets are narrow, 
crooked, and steep ; but many of its private edifices are 

K od : it consists almost entirely of the residences of tlie 
rgher aristocracy. The lower town, or quarter of 
St. Gervais, is the chief seat of commerdal activity. 

It has narrow streets, and lofty houses. Some of the 
latter are furnished with a shed or pent^house, called a 
dome, which projects fhnn the roof over the street, sup> 
ported bv wooden props reaching from the pavement ; 
twenty-five years ago these appendages to the houses 
were almost universal. The Island is upwards of a 
fhrlong in length, by about 200 feet broad, and con- 
nected with the other quarters by several bridge's. The 
aspect of Geneva from the lake has beqp greatly im- 
proved of late years. An entirely new quarter has 
rorung up on the right bank of the Rhone, called the 
Quartteri det BergueSt displaying a handsome front of 


tall houses, among which is the Hdtel des Bergues^ 
lined with a broad and fine quay, towards the Itdie. 
The unsightly houses that formerly lined the margin of 
the lake in the lower town, have been repaired and 
beautified ; and a broad belt of land has been gained 
from the water to form a quay. This is connected with 
tho Qtiat des Berguet^ on the opposite bank, by a Hand- 
some suspension bridge, and another bridge commu- 
nicating with a small island, situated at the point 
where the Rhone leaves the lake, is ornamented with 
u broifze statue of Rousseau. Geneva is surroui^ed 
on tho land-side by ramparts and bastions, constructed 
about the middle of last century: these are of little 
use as fortifications, the city being commanded by 
some adjacent lieights ; but they serve as public pro. 
menades, and 3 iron suspension bridges nave been 
thrown over them to facilitate tho intercourse be- 
tween the city and the surrounding country. The gates 
of Geneva are closed firom midnight to day-break ; and 
after sunset a toll of S4 centimes (about 2id.) is levied 
on all horses or carriages going out or in, and 10 cen- 
times on foot passengers after 10 o’clock p.m. 

Geneva has but few fine public bidldUngs. The princi- 
pal is the cathedral or church of St. Peter : it is in a 
conspicuous situation, has three steeples, and is an iute- 
resting roccimen of the Gothic sfyle of the 11th century ; 
but a Corinthian portico, in imitation- of that of the 
Pantheon at Rome, has been inconsistently enough added 
to it. This church contains the tombs of Agrlppa d’Au- . 
btgny, tho friend of Henri IV., and of the Count de 
Rohan, a leader of the French Protestants in the reign of 
jA)uis XIU. There are, besides, 3 Calvinist and 2 Lu. 
thcran diurches, a Catholic church, and a synagogue. 
The town.hali and general hospital arc almost the only 
other edifices worth notice. The last is an extensive 
and spacious building ; in the chapel belonging to it the 
service of the Knglish church Is performed on Sundays. 
The Mtu4e Bath, so named after its founder, is a neat 
building, containing a collection of paintings by native 
and other artists. Tlie museum of natural history con- 
tains the geological collections of Saussure, Brongniut, 
and Decandolle, the collections of M. Keeker, a cabinet 
of antiquities, and a reading-room well supplied with the 
best European journals The academy, founded liy 
Calvin, has faculties of Jurisprudence, theology, natural 
science, and literature, and 39 salaried or honorary pro- 
fessors. It has attached to it a library of 40,000 vob., in- 
cluding many valuable MSS. Geneva has also a college 
for classical education ; a school preparatory for the aca- 
demy ; a school of manufactures, established 1832 ; schools 
of watehmaking, drawing, music, &c., and many private 
schools. It has a public observatory ; a society for the 
advongement of arts ; societies of medicine and natural 
history, and other teamed associations ; lunatic and desf | 
aud dumb asylums ; and various other charitable insti- i 
tutions. About 247,000 fr. a year are spent by the city in 
aid of the poor. The working classes have unlt^ in 
several benefit societies for mutual assistance, and a 
savings’ bank was established in 1816, which had in 1835 
a capital of 6,136,171 fiorins. The ancient palace of the 
bishops of Geneva has been converted into a prison ; but 
in 1825 a new prison was established on the panopde 
^stem, the first of the kind founded on the Continent. 
The prisoners on arriving are detained in solitary cells 
for a longer nr shorter period, and afterwards set to regu- 
lar work, during which, as well as at all other times, th^ 
are obllg^ to observe a profound silence. Each occupies 
a chamber by himself, and solKary confinement is the 
usual punishment for refractory behaviour. The pri- 
aoaers have books distributed to them from the prison- 
library. A part of the produce of their labour is put 
aside for their own use ; and when they finally leave the 
prison, a committee furnish them with employment. 
Ggneva has aa arsenal and a theatre ; It is well lightei, 
antis supplied with water by a hydraulic machine situated 
in the island. There are various public walks within as 
well as without the walls, which command noble views of 
the Alps, the lake, &c. ; innougst them are the Terrace 


de la Treitie, the squares of St. Antolno and Maurice, and 
the fine botanic garden, laid out I9 in 1816. Geneva is a 
fovourite place of resort of the English. 

In the inhabs., Mr. Inglis remarks, “the stranger 
will find it dlfilcult to discover any trace of the puritan- 
ism and severity of manners for which that dty was 
renowned in earlier times. I never was among a livelier 
or gayer pqmilation. Amusement seemed to be the 
reigning pasiron, and religion little less a matter of form 
than it is in France on Sunday. After listening to a fa- 
vourite preacher, the Genevese flock to«the theatre. 
The shops also are open on a Sunday, and every man 
plies his trade as usual.” (Switxerland, p. 177.) 

The main source of the prosperity of this city consists 
in its manulkctures ; the principal of these are watches, 
jewellery, musical boxes, and objects of taste In the fine 
arts. In 1884, there were 274 master, and 1,^2 working, 
watchmakers ; and 1 17 master, and 663 working, Jewellers. 
The number of watches annually made is estimated at 
upwards of 70,000, aud of these at least 60,000 are of gold* 
In watchmaking and jeweijery, it Is estimated that bu- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 oa. of gold, and about 50.000 os. 
or silver, are used annually. The gems (most of which 
arc pearls) used in jewellery and the embellishment of 
watenes may be worth perhaps 20,0001. a year.* The 
watchmaking business Is divided into two branches ; that 
of haute horlagerie, comprising chronometers, stop- 
watches, and other articles in which the perfection of the 
machinery is the highest mer^ ; and that of horlogcrie du 
commerce, in which the beauty of the work is its chief 
recommendation. Tho articles of the latter class are by 
far the most numerous. “ The grgq^ advantage which 
the Swiss possess in competition IHth the watch- 
makers in England is the low price at which they r-«n 
produce the flat cylinder watches, which are at present 
much in request. The watches of English manufacture 
do not come Into competition with those of Swiss pro- 
duction, which arc used for dlfterent purposes, and by a 
difihrent class of persons. Notwithstanding all the risks 
and charges, the sale of 9viss watches is large, and it 
1^ not really injtired the English watchmaking trade. 
The English watches are far more solid in construction, 
fitter for service, and especially in countries where n(> 
good watchmakers are to be found, as the Swiss watches 
require delicate treatment. English watches, therefore, 
are sold to the purchaser who can pay a high price ; tlio . 
Swiss watches supply the classes to whom acoatly watch 
is inaccessible.” (/fomr^ng’s Beport, p. 98.) The works 
or machinery of the watches are made principally at 
Fontainemelon and Beaucourt in France. 'Die un- 
finished work is calte(^aii£5atfcite, and is Mllshed and 
perfected by the Genevese artisan. It is difflcult to form 
a correct estimate of the wages earned hy the latter, for, 
in the manufacture of watches, jeweneiy, and goldsmiths* 
work, almost everything is dfllA bv the piece, and not by 
daily wages. M7atchmakeri|My generally, however, 
earn from 2f. 8s. to 71. 12s. a inontD ; makers of musical 
boxes, from 41. 18s. to 11/. ; the engine-turners ateut the 
same : some of the workmen who make the movements 
may earn from 2s. fid. to 4s. 8d. a day ; others from 20 to 
.*8) sous a day : the works which fall to the share of the 
women are of the latter class. In some kinds of work, 
skilful hands will earn no less than from 20 fr. to 25 fr. a 
day. In occupations unconnected with the manufacture 
of watches or jewellery, working locksmiths may earn 
from 2fr. to 6fr. (French), and cabinet-makers from 
30 to 66 sous a day. The other manufactures of Geneva 
and Its canton are principally horn and tortoiseshell 
rombs, carriages, saddlery, agricultural implements, tools 
of all kinds, cutleiy, fire-arms, enamels, musical instru- 
ments, printii% tjrpes, and phHosophlcal Instruments of a 
voiT mperior description. Lithography and engraving 
medals and vignettes are flourishing branches of art. 
Some factories of woollen cloth have dmd rather recently 
estaUIshed ; the produce of various spinning establish- 
ments finds consumption In 4' 

would form a very important a 

of industry, were it not for the ii 
the way of exportation to neighbouring countries. In Ifllfij 
as many as 30 tanneries were in existence. At present, 
however.tanning Is carried on to but a small extent, though 
the very superior quality of tlie leather always Insures 
it a preference in foreign market^ particularly in Italy. 
At the beginning of the 17th century the Genevese 
carri^ on an extensive trade in silk stuffii, lace, &e.: and 
before the French revolution there were many extensive 
esteblishments for the manulheture of prints cottoca 
besides factories of various other kinds. These no longer 
exist, most of them having been crushed bw the system of 
prohibitiom and high dutieaestabllthedby-the continental 
powers during the entulng period, llio wr * 
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howwor. of Genwa ttlll bid defiance to cuf- 
tom4ioiia« jegolakloDa. and are very extensi?ely tmug- 
Sled into Fmoe. A committee of maeter-workmen, 
with .a ijndlc at tluArhead, called the eonmit$idm de tm* 
veUUmeet are appointed by the goremmenc to insp^ 
every wqrlubop, M the artlclei made In It, ^ gn^ 
agaliMt firaud m the eulMtlrutlon of metidi not of the 
legal itaadard. . By 4 hiw of 1816, the 
gmd work of a lower etandard-than *760^ 
and the iMal •tandards for illver are taed at *800, •876* 
and B60. Ae watch-makeri of Great Britain buy larmly 
in Geneva i the annual export of watchei to Bnguuid 
being from 8,000 to 10,000, of the average value or 101. 
each. The jewelleir cent from Geneva to Epgland may 
be worth about fi0,wX¥. a year ; butowpig to our pro* 
hiblHons, and high dudec upon foreign goodf, a large 
proportion of the trade in Swui watchei and Jewellery ii 
contraband : the articlei come through France, and the 
English Goniumer nays, of course, the costs and profits of 
the .French smuggler. The imports from England are 
cblefiy colonial produce, dyolng drugs, spices, bar and 
wrought iron, and woollra, cotton, silk, and other Muds 
of manuihctured articles. The value of the British ma* 
nnflMtures wdd in the canton mi^, perhaps, be estimated 
at about 900,0001. a year, which no doubt would be greatly 
augmented, did we admit Genevese watches, and: other 
manuikctures, at a moderate duty. The accounts of 
the imports and exports ard given by 


of course, renders them good fqr little or nothing. It is 
said, for example, that in 1834 the imports into the cant, 
amounted to 300,880 quintals ; and the exports, exclusive 
of watches and Jg^TiMlery, to 120,000 quintals I If ipe 
adopted a criterlim of this sort, the export trade of New- 
casUe would seem to be three or four times as great as 
that of London 1 Geneva is the seat of the council of 
state ; the luprenfe court of Justice for the cant. ; a ccmrt 
of appeal fr^ the district courts ; and a chamber of 
commence. The last has a very extensive Jurisdiction ; 
every commercial transaction, of whatever deicripttcm, 
maybe brought before It ; am a private individual, who 
may have bought more of an article than he requires, and 
sells the surplus, becomes responsible to it. 

Geneva is very andent. Extremum oppidum AUo- 
hrogum eet, proeimumoue ffelvetiorum Jlntdus, Ge- 
meeut atw the words of Ciesar in speaking of this city. 
(De Bello QalUeo, I. f 6 .) Many Roman aiitlqultlcfc 
have been discovered In and near it; and in the 
Island traces may still be discovered of a Roman 
structure, supposM to be foundations of one of the 
towers erected by Caisar to prevent the Helvetians cross* 
ing the river, in 496 Geneva w taken by the Bur- 
gundians, and became their cap. ; it afterwards belonged 
successively to th^ Ostrogoths and the Franks, and 
formed a part of the kingdom of Arles, and the second 
kingdom of Burgundy. On the fall of the latter it fell 
under the sole dominion Wt its bishops, between whom 
and the counts of the Gettevols, In Savoy, there existed 
incessant contests for its possession. At the Reformation 


soon afterwards raised to Uie highest rank in the stide, 
which he in a great measure governed for 33 years, with 
a severity and strictness that impressed deep and abid. 
ing traces on its Jurisprudence and manners. In 1663 
the fomous Michael Bervetus, who bad been arrested 
at Geneva, at the Instigation of Calvin, was accused of 
blasphemy in regard to the Trinity, and being tried and 
convicted, was ordered to be committed to the ihunes, 
which barbarous sentence.was Immediately carried into 
execution. The conduct of Calvin In tWs deplorable 
alfoir, though in part excused by the spirit and temper of 
the times, was directly hostile to every principle for 
which be had been contending against the church of 
Rome, and wilt ever remain a dark olot upon his charac- 
ter, and that of the early reformers. In 1789, in 
quence of Internal dissenslonst Geneva was oocupM by 
tne tfQQipe of France, Sardinia, and Berne. In 1 798 u 
was takmi by the nench revolutionary forces, and sub. 
sequently became the cm. of theddp. Leman. It was, 
with Its territory. unlM to Bwitierland as an indepen- 
dent oanlon In 1814. Few dtles have produced more 
eminent Individuals t /mongst others may te wedM 
J. J.B'meMatt; Casaiwm, the critic; Lobrt, the friimd^ 
FeteFthe Great; Necker, and his daughter. Mad. de 
Steel ; the naturalists Saussure, De Luc, Bcmnet, and 
durine ; Deemidolle and Huber ; Dumont, the (Uend^ 
editor of ttm hilt works of Bentham ; ^ iriiUosopI^ 
AbausItiiJ* B. Say, the pdldcal economist; Simonde 
de Slsmondlv ^ hlstorlBn,ftc. IBowriu^tEep, on Mk; 

Mitfi, Aigr. BrAsmdr, vol. xxi. i* Pfoof. StaUti, i 

JisgUr*s Switaardand; fio. ; BmiftL dee Gem du Maude, 

^QBHBVA (LAKE OFJ. or LAKE LEMAN (Germ. 

Omknee, an. Laem Lememue), the largest lake of 

Swmmland, near the 8.W. extremity of which it is 
*“ — It has N,, E,, and S.E. the canton of Vawl 
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or Leman: 8.W. that of Geneva; and 8., Savqy. ft 
Ills up the lower portlbn of a somewhat extensive valley 
enclosed between the Alps and the Jura. It is creMeiit* 
sha^, the convexity being directed K.N.W., and the 
homf facing S.S.E, Its greatest length —a curved line 
pawing th^gh Its centre from Geneva at Its W. extre- 
mlfr, to VlUeneuve at its E.— is about 46 m. : but along 
Its N. shore, the distance from end to end is about 66 m., 
while along Its 8. it is no more than about 40 m. Its 
breadth vanes from 1 toOro,;'ltsareaisestlnutedatabout 
9^ sq. m. Its greatest de^, near Melllerie, towards 
its K extreml^, is said to be lj019 (960 Fr.) ft. : Its level 
is-about 1 JMX) ft. above that of the Mediterranean. In 
Aug., when Its waters are the highest, its surfooe Is often 
44 ft. above its level in March, when it is lowest. It is 
divided. In common parlance, into the Great and Little 
lake ; the latter is more exclusively called the Lake of 
Geneva, and extends from that city for a distance of 14 
m., but with a breadth never more than 81 m., to Point 
widens cons 


d'Yroire: beyond which. Lake Leman v 

m>]y. The ELhone enters it near Its E. extremity, bring- 
ing with it so much aUuvial soil, that considerable 
encroachments are continually made on Its upper end. 
Port Vallals, now 14 m. distant was formerly on the 
maridn of the lake, che basin of wMcb is said to have 
originally extended upwards as ikr as Bex ! The Rhone 
emerges from the Lake of Geneva at its S.W. extre- 
mity, where its waters, like those of the lake itself, 
me extremely clear, and of a deep blue colour, circum- 
stances which have been .often, adverted to fay Byron. 
( See ChOde HaroU^ 111. s. 88. 86.) Lake Leman receives 
upwards of forty other rivers ; the principal of which 
are, the Venoge, from the N., and the Draose, on the 
side of Savoy. It seldom flreeses, and has never been 
known to be entirely frosen over. It is subject to a 
curious phenomenon called the aeiehes. This consists in a 
sudden rise of its waters, generally for 1 or 2 ft., but some- 
times as much as 4 or 6 ft., followed by an equally sudden 
fall ; and this ascent and descent goes on alternately, 
sometimes for several hours.* lliis phenomenon is 
most common In summer, and in stormy weather ; its 
cause has not been satisfactorily ascertained, but it would 
seem to depend on the unequal pressure of the atmo- 
sphere upon different parts or the lake. 

Lake Leman abounds with fine fish. Its banks are 
r picturesque beauty and sub- 
the most Imposing at its E. 
. , 9f the S. shore exhibits great 

boldness and grandeur. The N. shore is of a softer cha* 
racter; it Is adorned with a succession of low bills 
covered with vineyards and cultivated fields, and inter- 
spersed with numerous towns, villages, and habitations. 
Nyon, Rolle, Marges, Ouchy (the port oAausonne), 
Vevay, Clarens, and the Castle of Chillon, are on the N. 
bank: on the S. or Savoy side, are Melllerie: Ripaille, 
the place of retirement of Pope Fdix V . ; Tnonon and 
the Campeuma DtodaU far the Genevese territory (the 
residence of Liord Byron in 1816). The first steam vessel 
in Switserland, the 'William Ten, was laundied on the 
Lake of Geneva in 1828 ; in 1838, there were four steam 
boats plying on it, two of which usually went daily firom 
one extremity to the other and back in eight hours and a 
half. (Picotj Ebeli Catiua^^j Mmrrpp*s Mand- 


Ital. Genova, on. Genua), a celebrated 
merit, city of N. Italy, once the cap. of an indep. repub., 
and now of a prov. or division of the k. of Sardinia, at 
the head of the Gulph of the same name, 76m. S-R- 
Turin, and 90m. N.w. Leghorn; lat. 440 
long. 80 68* 6fr' K.* It had, in 1838, a pop. of 97,681 
elusive of the garrison (8,000) and the merchant seai 


and those beion^ng to the royal navy. In all 17,636, 
making its total pop. 116,967. Genoa is built round, but 
prlud^ly on the E. side of Its port, which is semicir- 
cular, the cord being about 1 m. in length. Two gigantic 
moles (the Molo vecckio and Mofo nuovo), project into 
the sea from dther angle, and endose and protect the 
harbour. The land on which the city is Irallt rises 
amphitbeatrewlse round the water's edm, to thehdght 
0(600 600 ft., to that its aspect from the sea is partlcu- 

hurly grand and imposing. The white shoar houses ibrm 
streets at the lower part of the acclivity, while the upper 
is thickly studded with detached idUas. Behinaall, 
me Apennines are teen towering at the distance of, per- 
haps, 10 or 1 9 m., their sununits during a pmt of the 

covered with snow. Genoa has a double uneof fortL 

ttoos. The inner one encloses merely the city itself on 
the N. and E. tides of the port ; the outer walis extend 

^ '‘her angle of the port back to the summit of the 

, tbedecliv^ of which the dty it built, and are 

8 or 10a. tak length. The old or B. portion of the dty 
consists of a Idfycinth of excessively narrow, crook^ 
and dark streets, Mrbreadth being generally no mqra 
than from 6 to 19 ft. Thqy run between a succestioiMr 
lofty houses, 6,8, and even 7 stories high, each story 
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being from 12 to 16 ft. deep, the comlcef under the roof which pesiei , “ with three giant etrldoi, over homes six 
of which sometimes projed so fisr as to meet, and tbei^v stories high, that do not come up to the spring of the 
exclude all daylight. '* In these streets you meet with arches." (SAmoimI, p. 686.) There are said to be, alttn 
vast numbers of mules and some asses, cariying all sorts gether, 82 par. churches, and 69 convents and monasteries 
of articles, bricks, firewood^ ftc., on theur backs ; for There are 8 large hospitals richly endowed ; the princi- 
wheeled carriages are only used in the broad streets, pal of which, the Albert di Poveri^ is a large quadrae- 
which are rare, except in the suburbs. The streets are gular edifice immediately N. the Inner city walls. In 
paved with broad fia^ of lava, which are laid in mortar, this institution 1,500 or 1.600 individuals, orpham and 
and have the smoothness and durability of good masonir. old peo^, are provided for ; the children are brought 
In the middle of this pavement there Is a pathwagr 1^ up to duTerent trades, and some otherwise educated ; at 
with bridks set on edge, about 2or 8 ft. broaa,and a little a proper age, they are allowed half the pr<^uce of their 
higher than the lava. This is for the accommodatiim of labour, with which they in part provide for themselves, 
the mules, the lava bdng considered too smooth to alford The establishment is generally well conducted; the 
their feet a sufficient hold." (^Madaren*$ Noteu oit building Is handsome, spacious, and clean ; It contains 
Prance and Itaiyy p. 46.) The streets, narrow and steep numerom busts and statues of Its benefhetors, and a 
as they are, are very clean, cool, and quiet. The newer ** Dead Christ," in oAo re/t>vo,4>y Michael Angelo ; pro- 
part or the city, which stretches along the N. side of the bably the finest piece of sculpture in Genoa. Among the 
port, is more regularly laid out, and contains some broad other chief public buildings, arc the exchange, the old 
and very handsome streets, in particular that' numing bank of St. George, and one of the three theatres,— that 
from the Ptaxxa deUe fontane to the Piaxxa delT Aequo- of Carlo Felice^ recently built. The opera in Genoa is 
venfr, near the W. gate, and including the grrotfr Nova and said to be indillbrent. The university in the Strada 
Ao 0 (>sfma, the Piaxxa del Faxtato. and the SlradaBaUti. Bedbi (founded in 1812) is a fine edifice, and has a large 
The last of these, s^ M. Slmond, is entirely formed of librfiry and botanic garden ; but it is not otherwise 
palaces, more magnificent than those of Rome, and neater remarkable. Around the port is a rampart, afford- 
in their Interior. Each is built round a court, and the ing an excellent promenade. On the N. side of the 
best apartments are on the third floor, for the benefit of harbour is the Darsena, a double basin enclosed by 
light and air. The roofs, being flat, are adorned with piers, and destined for a refitting dock ; adjoining it is 
shrubs and trees, as myrtle, pomegranate, orange, lemon, the arsenal. 

oleanders, Ac., 25 ft. high, growing not in boxes only. From the centre of the city^several quiws and Jetties 
but in the open ground several feet deep, brought hither stretch into the port, bounded on the S.E. by the old 
and supported on arches. Fountains play among these mole, projecting into the sea W. by 8. about 260 fathoms ; 
artificial groves, and keep up their verdure and shade it has a battery near its middle. The%ew mole, on the 
during the heat of summer, hi Italy, Genoa has acquired, W. or opposite side of the port, adjoins tflk S. extremity 
and deserves, the title of la Superha, It exhibits fewer of the suburb of 8. Pietro d* Arena, and projects from 
remains of ancient splendour than Venice, but more the shore B.S.B. about 210 fathoms. The mole heads 
actual wealth and comfort. " Its architecture is grand bear from each other N.E. by E. and 8.W. by W., the 
in its style, and admirable in its materials. Ita palaces distance between them, forming the entrance to the 
are numerous, and many of their princely gates 40 ft. harbour, being about 350 fathoms. A conspiauous 
higo, with marble columns, courts paved with various lighthouse is erected without the port on its W. side, 
coloured marbles in mosaic, broad staircases all of marble, on a high rock at the extrendty of a point of land con- 
rooms 30 ft. high with arched ceilings, adorned with tiguous to the bottom of the new mole. There Is 
gilded columns, large mirrors, superb crystal lustres, no difficulty in entering the harbour ; the ground is 
mosaic floors, the roofs panneled, and the pannels filled clean, and there is plenty of water, pastleularly on 
with finely executed ftrescoes dr paintings in oil, and di- the side next the new mole ; care, however, must 
vided by sculptured figures. Behind are orangeries. 1 be taken, in coming from the W., to give the light- 
visited four or five of these palaces ; hut there are mul- house point a good offing. Moderate sised merchant- 
titudes." (.Maclaren^s NbieSt P‘49,) The common houses men commonly anchor inside the old mole, contiguous 
are of stone plastered with stucco, the finer of marble, to the porto-francot or bonded warehouses. Men-of- 
Of its palaces, that of Doria, built by and still be- war, and the largest class of merchantmen, may anchor 
longing to the illustrious family of that name, is the inside the new mole, but they must not come too near 
largest and finest : it opens into large gardens which the shore. Ships sometirqwi anchor without the harbour, 
extend along the shore ; but It is stud not to be well In from 10 to 26 fathoms, the lighthouse bearing N. 
kept, and to basiling into decay. It has a noble colon- | W., distant 2 or 3 m. The S.W. winds occasion a 
nade hupportl^a terrace facing the gardens, the whole heavy swell, but the bottom Is clay, and holds well, 
in white marble: its Interior is very richly ornamented. Public fountains are few In Genoa/ but the city is well 
The emperors Charles V. and Napoleon both made this supplied with water brought by an aqueduct from the 
palace their residence during their stay in Genoa. Ano- little river Bisagno immediately IS. of the outer walls, 
ther Palaxxo Doria ft now a residence of the king of The atmosphere Is pure ; and the climate of the city 
Sardinia. and Its neignbourhood is healthy, and appears to be par- 

There are twppalaces originally belonging to the Dit- ticularly favourable for the rearing of silkworms, 
razzo fomily. Tnaton the Strada Balbt is now a royal Genoa Is the entrepfit of a large extent of country; 
mansion ; Its front Is about 260 ft. in length j it has a and her commerce, though Inferior to what it once was, 
court, rich in architectural embellishments, and a fo- is very considerable, and has latterly been increasing, 
mous gallery 100 ft. long, ornamented with frescoes, and 8he is a free port ; that is, a port where goods may be 
containing a curious collection of statues and sculptures warehoused, and exported, free of duty, llie exports 
ancient and modem, numerous portraits of the Durazzi, consist partly of the raw products of the a^acent 
historical paintingSv and others by Carlo-Dold, Titian, country, such as olive oil (an article of great value and 
Vandyck, A. Duror, Holbein, Ac. In another room ft hnportanCe), rice, fruits, cheese, rags, steel, argol, Ac. ; 
the onqfdPeeucre of Paul Veronese, ** Mary Magdalen at partly of the products of her manufacturing industry, 
the feet of our Saviour." The other Durazao palace ft such as silks, damasks, mid velvets (for the production 
scarcely less rich ; its gallery contains some fine works of which she has long been fhmous) ; thrown silk, paper, 

g ' P. Veronese, L. and A. Caracci, Guercino/Titian, soap, works in marbi^ alabaster, coral, Ac. ; the printed 
omenichino, several by Guido, Rubens, Ac. The an- cottons of Switzerland, and the other products of that 
cient palace of the Doges was almost wholly destroyed country, and the W. parts of Lombudy, intended for 
by fire in 1777 ; but the modern building, on Its site. Is a the 8. of Europe, and the Levant ; and partly of various 
fine structure, and contains the city council-hall, 126 ft. foreign products brought by sea, and placed in porto 
by 46, and 66 ft. high. The Serra, Spinola, BalU, Brig- franco. The imports prindpally consist of cotton and 
nole, Carega, Marl, Fallavleini, Ac. palaces are amongst woollen stuA ; cotton wool, mostly from Egypt ; coan 
the most remarkable of the others. But if the palaces from the Black Sea, Sicily, and Barbary: sugar, salted 
of Genoa be superior to those of ^ome, its churches fish, spices, coflhe,cochlneal. Indigo, hides, iron, and naval 
are generally Inferior ; though some of them would be stores flrom the Baltic ; hardware and tin plates frwm 
beautiftil, if less prcrfiftCly ornamented. That of the England; wool, tobacco, lead (principally from Spain), 
Ammaxiata, founded in the 13th century, ft the finest, wax, Ac. Cora, barilla, Gallipoli ollC cotton, vallonea, 
and contains some good paintings. The cathedral or sponge, galls, and other products of*the countries ad- 
diurchof St Lorenzo, bufit in the 11th century, ft of joining the Bldck Sea, Sidly, the Levant, Ac., may M 
Gothic architecture ; its exterior has a strange appear- generm be bad here, though not In so great abundance as 
ance ftwm being cased With black and white marble in at Leghorn. The various duties and custom-house fees 
alternate horizontal stripes. The church of Sti Cairo, formerly chuned on the transit of goods through Genoa 
the old cathedral, ft very ancient ; that of St. Stefano has aod ^ Sardinian territories have recently been sjso- 
a ihmous altar-piece, the Joint work of Raphael and Julio Ifthed. This will have a very beneficial influence on the- 
Romano. The church of San Filippo Neri, and the trade this port, pmtlcularly u regards the Importa- 
chapelofthe CarmeUte nuns, are both greatly admired rion of rawcotton for Switzerland and Milan, as well 
for ttieir chaste style. The church of Santa Maria Carig- uM tlm dUBsmt descriptions of colonial produce. 
nano ft also a structure in the best taste, erected by one The ^k of St. George, in Genoa, was the oldest bank 
of the^rlncely dtizens of Genoa ; whose son. In the 16th of circidatton in Europe, haring b^ founded in 14OT. 
century, united two elevated parts of the town Iqr a It was coiriucted by a company of shareholders; amV 
bridge, the Ponte di Carignano, 100 ft. in height, and having gradually advanced Immense suns to the gorern- 
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proportion of the public rcrcnue wai 


|M^mt of the intor^. On the Inm- 
•loD oCOmon by toe Anctrliiai, in 1746. a part of the 
treawre of the oanh waa carried oflT. Finally, cm the 
union of Genoa with France, tlio bonk was auppresaed ; 
t^ government of France becoming retponilble for an 
armual dividend of 3.46o.OOO Genoeac llvres payable to ita 
creditor!. . ^ j 

Genoa is the residence of ngeneral-coirim^ant. and an 
archbishop, and the seat of the superior cial court 

fortheprov.. an admiralty-council, and a tribunal and 
chamber of commerce. It has a royal college: a naval 
school, the first established in Italy : an excellent deaf 
and dumb establishment; a public library, with fi0,000 
vols. and l.iKN) MSS. (Did. Gtog.) \ several learned so- 
cieties. and various schools ; though education is said not 
to bo very generally dlAisdd. House rent Is cheap, and pro. 
visions good I beggars are fewer than in many other large 
Italian cities ; the tone of society is said to be agreeable ; 
and Genoa, with a few drawbacks, Is considered by most 
' travellers a desirable place of residence. Most ladies 
wear the mantilla^ a piece thin white muslin, or gauze, 
winch covers the head and shoulders, and comes down 
to tlie waist. This piece of costume is also in common 
use at Leghorn, and Civita Vecchla. 

Genoa is of great antiquity. After a variety oC vicis- j 
situdes she became, in the 11th century, the cap. of an 
independent republican state; and was early distin- 
guished by the extent of her commerce, and by her set- 
tlements and dopendonCfes in various parts of the Me- 
diterranean and of the Black Sea. Their conflicting 
pretensions and ^terests involved the Genoese in long- 
continued conbssts with the rival republics of Pisa and 
Venice. The struggle with the latter, from 1376 to 
1.382, is one of the most memorable in the Italian annids 
of the middle ages. The Genoese having defeated the 
Venetians at Pola, penetrated to the lagoons which sur- 
rouncL Venice, and took Cblozza. Had they immediately 
follov^ up this succeu, the probability is that th^ 
would have taken Venice ; hut having procrastinated, the 
Venetians recovered from the consternation Into which 
they had l)oen thrown, and the Genoese were ultimately 
compelled to. retire. The oscendan^ of Venice dates 
firnm this epoch. (XbcA, Tableau det RtvduUtma^ i. 263.) 

'Phe government of Genoa was long the most turbulent 
that am be imagined ; and the city was agitated by con- 
tinual contests betwt^en the nobility and the citizens, and 
between different sections of Uie nubility. The miscliiefs 
arising from these struggles were such, tliat to mcape 
from them, the citizens nut unfrequently called in the aid of 
foreigners ; and placed themsdves, at different periods, 
under the protection of Franco.fhe Marquis of Montferrat, 
and the dukes of Milan. Indeed, from.1484 down to l6iM, 
Genoa was regarded as a dependency of tlie latter. In 
the latter year, howqprer, it recovered its independence ; 
and was, at the same time, subjected to a more aristo- 
cratical government But the republic continued to be 
agitated by internal dissensions down to 1576. At that 
period Airther modifications were mode in the consti- 
tution, after which it enjoyed a lengthened period of 
tranquillity.' ^ very full account of the revolutions of 
Genoa Is pven in the Modern Univereal Hiatory^ xxviif. 
353—533. ; see also ffisiitendi, RfpubUquea JtalicnneSt 
paatitnm^ 

The conqiieit of Constantinople, and of the countries 
round the Black Sea by the Turks, and the discovery of 
the passage to India the Cape of Good Hope, proved 
destructive of a great part of the trade of Genoa. She 
was. also, successively stripped of all her foreign pos- 
•essfons. Corsica, the last of her dependencies, revolted 
In 1730. and was ceded to France In 1768. In 1797 Genoa 
was taken by the French. After the downfall of Nar 
poleon, the congress of Vienna, in 1815, assigned Genoa 
and the adjacent territory to the king of Sardiaia,of whc»e 
dominions they now form a part. 

GEORGIA (Fers. Gwrifiatan. Russ. Grwshi, an. 
Tberid), a country of W. Asia, and formerly the centre 
' — larchy or some extent, but now a government 

‘ I a considerate 
Black Sea and 

- ftom lat. 400 to 42® SIF N., and 

to 460 60* E.: separated on the N. Iw the 

eentrel chain the Ceucasus flrom ClrcasslM B. by 
the Alazan and Kdrak, two tributaries of the Kllir,‘from 
Skehla and Gullstan; S. and S.W. the Kapan 

mountaUM fWmi Armenia ; and W. from Imerltla, by a 

transverse Caucasian range. Thus surrouniled on three 
sides by mountain ranges, Georgia is in a great measure 
shut out from communication with the nelghboorlBg 
rountrles, there being but one pass elther*icrosa un 
Caucasus Into drcassla, or across tlie W. range Ipto 
itnemia. (See CAVcABim, pp. 567, 568.) The lehgth 
of Georgia N.W. to S.R., measured on the best mims, is 
ebout^ m. ; Its average breadth ftotti 100 to 110 m. 

The area has been estimated at about 16,000 sq. m.« 

•i^^e pop. at between 300^000 and 4(H>,000. 

The surfkce is mostly mountainous, consisting of 


jperia/i a couuht m vv. arm, nun lorm 

monarchy of some extent, but now 
oTthe Russian empire. It occupies 
portion of the isthmus, between the ] 

Caspian; extending fh 

long. 480 91X10 460 60*1 


table-lands and terraces, forming a portion of the S. 
and more gradual slope of the Caucasus. The country, 
however, slopes from the S. and W., as well as the 
N., to the centre and S.E., which are occupied by ihu 
valley of the Kur, an undulating plain of considerable 
extant and great fertility. Between the mountain 
ranges there are also numerous fertile valleys covered 
with fine forests, dense underwood, and rich pasturages 
watered by gn abundance of rivulets. All the rivers 
more or ’ ” 


have 1 


r or less an E. cbursc. The principal is tlie 


Kur, or Mthwari (an. tyrusj. This river rises in the 
range of Ararat, a little N.W. of Kars. It runs at first 
N., and afterwards N.E. to about lat. 42® N., and long* 
44® E. ; from which point its course is generally S. B. 
to its mouth, on the W. shore of the Caspian. It is in 
many ploces of considerable breadth, and sometimes 
several fathoms deep ; but its great rapidity prevents 
its being of much^ if any, service for navigation ; and 
only rafts arc used upon it. Its principal Auonts are 
the Aragwl from the N., whira unites with it at 
Mtskethi, the ancient capital of Georgia, and undoubt- 
edly the Agfitaiixu of Strabo, about 10 m. N.W. Tiflis ; 
and the Aras (an. Araxet) from the S., Which joins it 
not far above Its mouth, where its course defiects south- 
ward. Tiilis, the cap. of Georgia, is situated on the Kur. 

The climate of Georgia of course varies greatly, ac- 
cording to elevation ; it is, however, generally healthy 
and temperate, being much warmer than that of Cir- 
cassia, or tiie othpr countries on tlie N. slope of tiic 
Caucasus. The winter, whiclr commences in Dec.* 
usually ends with Jan. The temperatiMre at Teflis, dur- 
ing that season, is said not to descend lower than aliout 
40® Fahr. ; and in the summer the air is excessively 
sultry, the average temperature at the end of July, 1830, 
having been, at 3 i>. m., 79®, and at 10 p. m , 74^ Futir. 
(Aftss. Reaearchee, p. 124.) The soil is very fertile ; and 
agriculture and the rearing of rattle are the chief em- 
ployments of the inhab. Wheat, rice, barley, oiils* 
muse, millet, the hulcua aorehum and h. hicolor, lentils, 
madder, hemp, and flax, are the most generally cultivated 
articles ; cotton is found in a wild state, and is also cul- 
tivated. 

Georgia is noted for the excellence of Its melons 
and pomegranates ; and many other kinds of fine fruits 
ip-ow wild. Vineyards ore very widely diffused, and the 
production of wine is one of the principal sources of 
employment. It is strong, and full-bodied, with more 
bouquet than Port or Madeira ; but from having generally 
little ctire bestowed on- its manutnctiire, it keeps badly ; 
aud casks aad bottles being for the most part unknown, 
it is kept in buffalo-skins, smeared Inside with naphtha, 
which not oidy gives It a disagreeable taste, but disposes 
It to acidity, ^^ notwithstanding tliese ^awbacks, and 
its extensive tibhsumption in the count^ considerable 
quantities are Imported. Mr. WUbraliam says, that 
** the Georgians nave the reputation of being the 
greatest drinkers in the world: the daily allowance, 
without which the labourer will not work, is four bottles ; 
and the higher classes generally exceed this quantity ; cn 


Tiflis, from the' mechanic to the prince, is said to be a 
Umky measuring between five and six bottles of Bor- 
deaux ! The best wine costs but about four cents the 
bottle, while the common is less than a cent.*' The multi- 
plied oppressions to which the inhab. have been long 
subjected, and the fertility of the soil, have gone far to 
extinguish all industry. The peasant thinks only of 
growing, corn enough for the support of himself and 
family, and a small surplus to exchange at the nearest 
town for other articles of prime necessity. The plough 
in use is so heavy ai to require six or elgnt buflklocs for 
its draught, and often double the number are used ; tho 
harrow is nothing more than a felled tree ; and a great 
quantity of the produce is wasted owing to thevmrn being 
trodden out by bufiUoes. Domestic animals of all kinds 
are reared ; the horses and homed cattle equal the best 
Kurcqiean breeds in size and beauty ; and the long-tailed 
sheep afford excellent wool. Game, including the stag, 
antelope, wild boar,' hares, wild goats, pheaaant, par- 
tridge, &c., is very abundant; bears, foxes, badmrs, 
jackals, lynxes, and It It said leopards, are common. The 
forests consist of oak, beech, elm, ash, linden, hornbeam, 

^einut, walnut, and many other trees common in 

Bhrope ; but they are of lime or no use. The mineral 
products of the country, thoogli nearly unexplored, are 
bettevedfto be various; ironis^entlftilontheflankof the 
Caucasus, and coal, naphtha, Ac., ore met with. The 
houses of the peasantry, even in the most civilised parts, 

are nothing more than slight wooden frames, with walls 

made of bundles of osiers covered over^ with a mixture 

of day and cowdung, and a roof of rush. ** A room 30 
ft. lof^ and 20 broad, where the light comes In at the 
door: a floor upon which they dry madder and imton ; 
a little hole in the middle of the apartment, where the 
fire is placed, above which is a coiqier cauldron attached 
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to a chain, and enveloped with a thick imokc, which 
escapes either by the ceiling or the door, is a picture of 
the interior of these dwellings.'* {MaUe-Bt'itn.) In the 

houses eveu of the nobility, the walls are sometimes 

iMiilt only of trunks of trees cemented with mortar, 
and the furniture consists of a very few articles. The 
roads, except that across the Caucasus to.Tiflis, which 
has been improved by the Russians, are in a wretched 
state. The vehicles In use are of the ruOTSt kind, and 
all commodities, excfipt straw or timber, are transpoited 
upon horses, mules, asses, or camels. The inhab. never 
ride, except on horseback. Coarse woollen, cotton, and 
silk fabrics, leather, shagreen, and a few other article, 
are manufactured ; the arms made at Tlills have some 
reputation ; but most of the other goods ore very in- 
ferior, and only enter Into home consunmtiou. 

Georgia composes one of the five Trans.Caucasian 
governments of Russia. Their government is wholly 
military ; and how littlo soever it may square with our 
notions of what a government should be, It is not ill. 
fitted for the circumstances of the country ; and there 
cannot be a question that its establishment has been 
most advantageous to tlie population. 

Tlie Geor^an ladies have usually oval faces, fair 
complexions, and black hair; and though not gc- 
ncrally reckoned handsome by Europeans, they have 
long cujoyed the highest reputation for beauty in the 
East: the men arc also well formed, and handsome. 
(See antCt p. 183.) This superiority in the physical fqrm 
of the Georgians, and other contiguous Caucasian tribes, 
and the low state of civilisation tiiat has always prevail^ 
amongst them, explains the apparently unaccountable 
fact, tiiat these countries have been, from the remotest 
antiquity down to our times, the scat of an extensive 
slave-trade. Latterly the harems of the rich Mussul- 
mans of 'ihirkey, Persia, ftc., have liecn wholly or princi- 
pally supplied by female slaves brought from Georgia, 
Circassia, and the adjoining provinces ; and they also 
furnished male slaves to supply the Mameluke corps of 
Egypt and various other bodies with recruits. In'modem 
times the (Seorgians have been divided, with the ex- 
ception of a few free commoners, into the two great 
classes of the nobles and their vassals or slaves. Pre- 
viously to the Russian conquest, the latter were the ab- 
solute property of their lords, who, besides employing 
them in all manner of manual and laborious occupations, 
derived a considerable part of their revenue from the sale 
of their soiit.and daughters I Indeed, the daughters of 
tile nobles not unf^equently shared the same fate, being 
sacrificed to the necessities or ambition of Uieir unna- 
tural parents! Toume/ortf ii. 303.; MiMiuTuti-y lie- 
searches, p. 151.) 

The Russians have put an end to this traffic ; and they 
have also deprived the nobles of the power capitally to 
punish their vassals, and set limits to their demands 
upon them for labour and other services. There can- 
not therefore bo, and there is not, a doubt with any 
individual acquainted with the circumstances, that the 
Russian conquest has been of signal advantage to the 
bulk of the Georgian people. We belieVe, however, tiiat 
tiie Russians are quite as much disliked by the nobles of 
Georgia as by those of Circassia ; and those travellers 
who live with them, and credit tiieir stories, will be amply 
supplied with tales of Russian barbarity aud atrocity. 

With a settled state of aflhirs, 'lifiis might again 
become, as in the days of Justinian, a tboroughiare 
for the overland commerce between Asia and Europe. 
The Georgians belong to the Greek church, and since 
becoming subject to Russia, have been subordinate in 
ecclesiastical matters to a Russian archbishop at Tifils, 
who has three suflhigans S. of tlie Caucasus. The clergy 
aro generally very ignorant. A high school in the cap. 
has been recently erected into a gymnasium ; and in ad- 
dition to it, there are a few small schools. In which, how- 
ever, vcry.llttle is taught. No serf is, or at least used to 
be, instructed in reading, but all the nobility are more or 
less educated ; the females of this class teach each other, 
and are commonly better informed than the males. The 
Georgian languara is peculiar, dlfibring widely tram 
the languages spoken by the surrounding nations. 

Georgia was annexed to the Homan empire by Pompey 
• the Great, anno 65 n.c. During tho Gth and 7th centuries 
It was long a theatre of contest between the E. empire 
and the Persians. In tho 8tli century a prince of the 
Jewish family of the Bagratides established the hut 
Georgian monarchy, which continued In his line down to 
the commencement of the present century. Tlie last 
prince. George XI., before his death in 1799, placed 
Georgia under the protection of Russia ; and in 1803, It 
was incorporated with the Russian empire. ( Toum^ort ; 
Kiaorotk ; Wilbrakam / Letters from the Caucasus j 
Smtth ami Ihotght g Missionary Researches. ) 

Gl^RGIA, one of the U. Statm of N. America, and, 
wlth^e exception of Florida, the most S. territory in the 
Union ; between lat. MP 22' and 350 k., and long. 81o and 
850 30* w. ; having N. Tennessee and a small iiortinn of 
N. CfarqllM ; N.E. and E., S. Caroli^ and the Atlantic ; 


S.Florida ( and W. Alabama. Length, N. to S., 800 m. ; 
breadth variable. Area. 68,000 iq. m. Pop. ( 1888) 6fil,702, of 
which 898,190 were whites, and 268,512 coloured. Along the 
coast lies a range of low, flat, sandy islands. The mainland 
for about 50 m. towards the interior is perfeetly level ; and, 
for several miles from the shore, consists of a salt marsh of 
recent alluvion : tlie whole of the flat country is intersected 
by swamps, which are estimated to constitute 1-lOth part 
of the whole state. Beyond the swamps which line the 
coast occurs an extensive range of pine barrens, similar 
to those of S. Carolina I'he Okefinoke swamp, 50 m. long 
by 30 broad, lies at some distance inland, upon the borders 
of, and partly within, Florida. This swamp Is regularly 
inundated during the rainy season. At the extremity of 
the low country there is a barren sandy tract of rather 
greater elevation, which extends N. as for as the river 
falls, and is gencndly regarded as dividing the upper from 
the lower country. Farther N. the surface becomes gra- 
dually more hilly and broken, and the N. extremity of 
the state comprises some of the most S. ridges of the . 

S ilachlan mountain chain* which hem rise to about 
il. above the level of the Atlantic. There are only 
1 harbours on the coast capable of receiving vessefo 
exceeding 100 tons burden, viz. those formed ^ the 
mouths of the rivers Savanna, Atalamaha, and St. Mary's. 
The first of these is navigable by large ships as far as the 
city of Savannah, 17 m. from Its mouth. Three of the 
principal rivers form the boundaries between Georgia 
and the adjnining states. ThoiSavannah rises In the S. 
declivity of the Appalachian mountains, and runniim 
along the N.E. border of the state, sraarates it from S. 
Carolina. The Chattahoochee has ill source near that 
of the Savannah, runs chiefly S., and fonns for a consi- 
derable distance the boundarjr between Georgia and Ala- 


At the S.W. angle of tho state it unites with the 
Flint, and, on its entrance into Florida, is called the Ap- 
pidachicola. On the S. the St. Mary’s, with a tortuous 
course of 110 m., forms the boundary of the Btato for 
about 80 m. The Atabunah^ formed by the junction of 
several streams which trav^se the centre of the state, 
foils into the Atlantic, after a course of ab<iut 280 m. 

Soil, for the most part, very productive. In the low 
country and the islands, it consists of a light grey sand, 
gradually becoming darker and more gravelly towards 
the interior; farther N. it is a black loam mixed with 
red earth, called the mulatto soil ; this is succeeded in 
the more remote districts by a rich black mould of groat 
fertility. As the elevation of the N. part of the stuto is 
estimated at from 1,2(X) to 1,500 ft. above the level of tho 
islands on the coast, a dilTereiice of more than 7 degrees 
is estimated to exist betvdmn the mean temp, of the two 
extreme points. The N. parts are very healthy, the 
winters mild; frost and anow frequently occur, but are 
not severe or of long continuance. In the low country 
the usual tropical diseases are prevalent. Hurricanes 
and thunder storms frequently occur in tho autumn, at 
which season the cultivators with their families gcncr^ly 
remove either to the islands, or the most N. districts of 
the state. In tho low region the thermometer usually 
ranges during the summer from 76^ to 90O (Fahr.) ; but 
it has been known to stand as high as 102° (Fahr.). 

Principal agricultural products, cotton, wheat, and 
other European grains, maize, tobacco, the sugar-cane, 
indigo, and rice. The coast islands were formerly 
covered with extensive pine barrens ; but they now yield 
large quantities of sea-island cotton, which is not only 
far superior to that grown on the mainland, but 4s, in 
fact, superior to, and fetches a higher price than, any 
other description of cotton to be found In the market. 
'{See Carolina, S.) 'Wheat and other corn arc grown 
chiefly in the central parts along the bottoms of the 
igrivers, and on the slopes of the hills nearly to their 
summits. The proportion of productive land is much 
greater in the hilly country than in the plains. The 
tops of the hills aro mostly crowned witli forests, com- 
posed chiefly of the pine, palmetto, oak, ash, cypress, 
hickory, black walnut, mulberry, and cedar trees. Bears 
and deer inhabit the forests ; alligators infest the swamps 
and mouths of the rivers ; houey bees are very numerous 
in the S. 

Gold has been found In considerable quantities in the 
N. part of the state ; iron and copper exist in difibrent 
parts ; Ond there are several valuable mineral springs : 
good millstone is met with in the central districts.* The 
total value of the gold transmitted to the U. S. mint at 
Philadelphia, ftnm the mines of Georgia, amounted, 
down to 1888 inclusive, to 1,799,900 d^ars ; Init tlie 
supply seems Ito be declining, and only 86,000 dollars 
were fumlsbed during the lust-mentioned year, being 
less than had been sent In any of the preceding years. 

Cotton is the great staple ; and It, and tobacco. Indigo, 
canes, timber, deer skins, and maize, form the chief 
exports; the sugar-cane has hitherto been cultivated 
mostly for home consumption only. From the distance 
between the N. part of Georgia and its ports, and the 
dllBcnlty of communication by water, the corn and 
other produce of the interior have a very limited outlet. 
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_Tbe tmporU eonilit chtofcr of nunufiMtured joodf, 
B. India pradiioe, wlnot from Oio 8. of Europei butter, 
oh6et& 8ih, *c. from the N. etatee; and lUTee. 
dally drom Vli^la. The value of the 
the year ending 80th of Sept., 1838, was W.8a8 toU.. 
and that of the importi In J!®" 776,068 

In 1887 theetate contained » ,^ka. and 2 
with an eitimated capitd of almut 


li.79b,»78 doUc. The ftate if divided into 76 countiea : 
llhledgevllle, n< 


near the centre, li the cap.; Savann^, 

Aoguita, Waahington^ and St. Bfaiy’a, are the other 
chief towna 

The Univereire of Georgia, called Fraaklin*a College, 
at Athens, was founded in 1788-88. It was intended to 
embrace the whole system of public education in the 
state, including the establishment of an academy in 
eafli county; but this project has never been accom- 
plished. It was re-organised in 1808, and possesses two 
edlflces, a philosophical and chemical apparatus, a 
cabinet of minerals, a good library, and a botanic gar- 
den. Number of students in IfiW, 127. There fs a 
medical college at Augusta. The state has a sohool 
ftind, and there are numerous and flourishing academies 
in Savannah, Augusta, and the other chief towns. 
Several manual-lumur schools have been successfully 
established in difliBrent parts. A railroad 200 m. in 
length, between Savannah and Macon, is in course of 
construction. A canal 16 m. in length, from Savannah 
to the Ogeechee river, ufhs completed in 1829 ; another, 
18 m. In length, between Brunswick and the Atalamaha, 
is in active progyess. The legislature consists of a 
senate of 93 ntpmbers, and a bouse of representatives of 
207 members, chosen by aU the citlsens and inhab. of 
the state of fall age who have resided in it for the year 
preceding the election, and paid taxes. The governor 
is elected by the people, and holds office for 2 yews ; the 
senators and representatives are chosen annually. For 
the aamlnlstratlon of Justice the state is divided into 
10 circuits, each of whldi^as a superior court, and a 
Judge elected by the legisluure, with an annual salary of 
2,100 doll. There is an Inferior court in each county, pre- 
sided over by five Justices, chosen by the peraie every 
four years ; *the Justices have no salary. There are 
courts of oyer and terminer at Savannah and at 
AugttCta. The militia of the state comprises 12 divi- 
sions, having, in 1838, a total number of 47,006 men. 
In 1839, 83 p^offical publications were regularly issued 
in the state. 

Georgia was the last settled of the present U. S. 
founded by the British. It was first colonised by them 
In 1733, In which wmr the cM^ of Savannah was com- 
menced by General Oglethorpe. It suflbred much during 
the early period of its settlement from the incursions of 
the savagM. and it was not until 1836 that the Cher- 
rokees, the last remnant of the Indian pop., had entirely 
disappeared. In 1776, it united in the struggle for Inde- 
pendmee, but continued In the occupation of the British 
until 1783. It has rapidly gained in importance and 
wealth upon the earlier estsUished states of the Union. 


rtoais Alnumaek, 1834-40.) 

GERA, a town of central Germany, principality of 
Reuse (younger branch), cap. of the lordship of the 
same name, on the Bister, n m. N.B. Schleits, and 84 
ro. S.W. by S. Lelpsia Pop. 9,100. It Is well built, is 
surrounded with walls, and has several suburbs. It , 
possesses 6 pulflle squares, a fine town-hall, 2 churches, I 
2 hospitals, an orphan asylum, a house of correctlim,'' 
a richly-endowed gymnasium, with a library and ca- 
binet of natural fleets, a teachers* seminary, somm 
good dtisens* schools, evening and Sunday schoob, Ac. 
It has been long noted for Its commercial activity ; and 
has manufhetures of woollen and cotton fabrics, hats, 
leather, tobacco, soap, oU-doth, porcelain, and other 
earthenware, coadieS| and other vehicles ; and many 
cotKon-prlnnng and dyeing estabUshmeats, breweries, 
and brick kilns. In Its Immediate neighbourhood there 
are some greatly frequented baths. In 1780 Gera was 
dmost wh^ destreyed 1^ ; tot tt has sl^ toen 

•_,j .. - j rebuilt In a *■ “““ 


H, its stfeela ore .narrow, mean, and fllthy* It has 
s remains of a castle, a cathedral, 9 par. churdies, 
heopltd, and a ItondUng asylum : its public edffiees 
were greatly tijiiiedl^ tte earthquake aUuded to. 
tto ruins of tie eastie, demolished at ap aoierlor 
perleA show It to have been a fortress of great |8ee and 
atr^h. It Is add to have been built by the Sums; 
MaA m to contain a — 


and to have been mmactous 
rlion of 18,000 menT^hie cathi 


Pyrehus), 
Xocrl ne 


GERMANY. 

handsomt Gothic edifice, but It fs now so dilapidated 
that only a portion of its crypt remains available for 
puUlo worship. Its ruins contain many fine marUe 
columns, which originally belonged to the ancient city. 
Oerace is generally supmsed to stand either upon or 
near the sue of Loerf£p(xep^rU, so called from Its 
founders being Iberians, and Its situation adjacent to 
Cape Zediyirium. This was one of the oldest, largest, 
and most prosperons of the Greek cities in S. Italy or 
Memta Oneda, It was mainly indebted for its pros- 
pony and fiune to Its great legislator Zaleucus, one of 
the most illustrious of the Grecian political philoso- 
phers. Some ruins still remain to attest its former 
grandeur, among which are those of an aqueduct, of a 
^ebrated Gre» temple of Proserpine (sacked by 
i), and of a temple of Castor and Pollux, 
never recovered from the injuries Inflicted on her 
to Pytrbus. In the second Punic war she sided with tbe 
Cartnagenians ; and having been conquered by the Ro- 
mans she continued progressively to decline. The 
present town is supposed to have been founded in the 
6th or 9th century. (Stainbume, 1. 840, 4to. ed. ; Cra~ 
mer*t Ancient Ikm, ii. 404.) 

GERMAIN-EN-LAYE (ST.), a town of France, 
dip. Seinn-et-Olse, cap. cant. ; on a hill adjoining the 
Seine, 6 m. N. Versailles, and 9 m. W. by N. raris. 
Pop. (1836) 10,624. Though laid out without any fixed 
rule, it is well built, and its streets are wide, and well 
paved. It has several large hotels, a public library with 
8,200 vols., a theatre, a new corn*market; with manu- 
factures of horse-hair goods, leather, Ac. ; and an active 
retail trade. It is, however, chiefly noted for its royal 
residence, originally built by Charles V. in 1870 ; re- 
construct by Francis I.; and embellished by many 
succeeding sovereigns, especially Louis Xlv., who 
added to It 6 extensive pavilions, and construct the 
fine terrace which extends from it with a breadth of 
nearly 96 feet for a distance of 1| m. between the forest 
of St Germain and the Seine. That sovereign ex- 
pended in all upon St. Germains the sum of n,4.'}.'i,6(il 
livres ; but it is said that he afterwards became dis- 
gusted with, and abandoned, the palace, because he could 
see St. Denis, the burial-place of the kings of France, 
from Its windows ! Charles IX. and Henri 1 1., as well 
as Louis XIV., were bom in this palace ; it was the 
residence of Madame de la Vallilrc ; and James II. of 
England, with most of his family, passed their exile, 
and died in it. It is now used as barracks, and a mili- 
tary prison. Henri IV. constructed a palace, called the 
Chateau Neitf, about 4 m. distant from the above : of this 
there now exist only the ruins. A castle, built here in 
the 11th century by King Robert, was destroyed by the 
English in 1346. 

The Forest of St. Germain, one of the finest of its 
kind in France, extends N. of the town, enclosed W., 
N., and E. by the Seine. It Is 9 m. in length by 3 m. in 
breadth ; covers an extent of 8,865 English acres ; and is 
traversed by roads, the aggregate length of which Is said 
to be as much as 1,180 m. (//«^, art. Seine-et-Oue s 
Qtdde du VouMfur.) 

GERMAIN'S (ST.), a bor., market-town, and par. of 
England, co. Cornwall, bund. East, on the Tidi, near 
Lynher creek, 19 m. E.S.E, Bodmin, and 196 W. by S. 
London, Area of par., 10,060 acres (being the largest 
par. In Cornwall); Fop., in 1831, 2,686. The town is ' 
built on a slope, and consists chiefly of one street. The 
par. church, formerly conventual, and now containing an 
episcopal choir and prebendal stalls, is a fine old specimen 
or Saxon architecture, consisting of 8 aisles and a nave : 
ttie W. front has 2 towers, between which Is an ancient 
arched doorway, the entrance to the church. The living 
li in the gift of the dean and canons of Windsor. A 
free mrammar-school and a parochial library have been 
foundM and endowed by the Eliot family, whose seat, 
Fart Eliot, near the churen, oecuples the site of the ancient 
priory, and it lurrounded by delightful grounda watered 
by the Tidl. The inhab. chiefly gain their livelihood by 
fishing and agriculture. Previously to the Reform Act, 
to which it waa disfranchised, this bor. sent 2 mems. to 
tbe H. of C. ; the right of election was vested In the pro- 
prietors of purgage tenements ; bat of these there were 
very few, so that the mems. were, in foct* nominated by 
Lord St. Germains. Markets on Friday ; fairs. May 28th, 
and August 1st, for cattle. 

OER^NY(Germ.2tottso»fofuforrtfHCtdlfoiuf ; Fr. 
ASemagne j It. GfemMMifo, Stanonia), The word Ger- 
many is as uncertain in its derivatfomaa it Is often vague 
and indefinite in iti appUeathm. The Germans call 
tbmnielvea DewttcAe, or TeuteehCt and their country 
Beut ec kUm d. Theflrit pliable of this name is derived 
to iffiose who nw this orOiography from the verbdnilm, 
fijpiliyiim to Intoiiiret or explidn; so that Deuttehe 
means the peo^ who were tntelUi^ to one anelber, 
in oontTMUstiiiction to the WeeUeke (Welsh), or^lUc 
nstlons, whose language they did not understand. Those 
who write TeuMland derive the name of the country 
from the god Tuisoo or Tout, mentioned by Tacitus. 



GERMANY. 


The Latin denomination of Che countir, whldi we taa^e 
adopted, li auppoied Co be derived from the Roman 
manner of pronouncing the word Wekrmaim, which slg- 
hlflei ioldier,-~-the character In which theGermani were 
mostly known to the Romans. 

The extent of country comprised under the tmrm G«r- 
mony has varied in every century since It first became 
known to the Romans ; but our limits preclude our 
tempting to lay before the reader any account of tiiMe 
variations, or at the growth of that complicated and pe- 
culiar system of poficy under which the country was 
placed, at a compuatively early period. - 

At present Germany comprlsm all the counMes ot 
centrm Europe, and is bounded N. by Denmark and the 
Baltic jE. by Prussian Poland, Galicia, and Hungary; S. 
by the Tyrol and Swltserland ; andW. by France, Bel^um, 
Holland, and the German Ocean. Its surface is much 
diversified; but its mountain tracts lie chiefly in the 
S.E. and B., while W. and N. the land spreads in spa^ 
clous sandy plains. Intersected by the rivers which run in 
the same direction from the higher lands towards the 
sea. The mountains, which may be considered as a N. 
branch of the great Alpine system of Europe, bear no 
comparison wiUi the Alps in point of height, for the 
loftiest summits are only 6,000 ft. high ; but thw occupy 
a great space, and diverge in so many various directions 
through the country, that it is difficult to trace them 
without the aid of a mui. The Fichlet^ebirge, how- 
ever, in the N. part or Bavaria, may be considered 
as the centre and nucleus of the mountains in central 
Germany; and from it branch, in four directions, the 
ranges composing the watershed that divides the rivers 
of Ae Black Sea from those of the Baltic and German 
Ocean. 1. The Er%~gebirge, diverging N.E. forms the 
boundary between Saxony and Bohemia, and has its 
scarped side S. towards the Eger. Its E. continuations, 
called the Sudeten^Airapt ioin the Carpathian ridge, 
near the sources of the Oder and Vistula. 2. The Bo- 
hemian Forest range separates Bohemia from Bavaria. 
It runs S.B. about 160 m., and then turning N.E., Joins 
the Sudetemgebiiwe, near the sources of the March, in 
long. 16^ my E. Theie ranges, by their re-unldn, enclcue 
an elevated plain, constituting the kingdom of Bohemia, 
and drained ^ the Elbe and its branches, the Eger and 
Moldau. 3. The Soablan Alps are a low range, bruich- 
ing off S.W. from the central point, and forming the 
watershed between the aflluents of the Rhine and those 
of the Danube. S. they Join the Black Forest range, 
the connection of which with the Alps is effected by a 
low chain skirting the Lake of Constance, and Joining 
the main ridge at Mount Sentimer. 4. The Thuringlan 
range runs N.W. from the Fichtel-gebirge, and after a 


eoiine of 60 m., divides into two chains, one ninuing N. 
into Hanover, and forming the Hars chain which divides 
the waters *.of the Weser from those of the Elbe ; the 
other running W. under various names nearly as for as 
the Rhine, and separatingits waters from those of the 
Weser and its aflluents. The hills W. of the Rhine are 
continuations of the Vosges system. {See Fsancx.) 

The rivers of Germany are many and Important. The 
largest of these is the Danube (1,800 m. long\ which 
rises in the Black Forest, and is navigable from Pesth to 
its mouth in the Black Sea. The chfri tributaries of the 
Upper JDanube are the Altmuhl, the Maab, and the 
March, on its N. bank, rising on the S. slopes of the 
German mountains ; and the Iller, the Lach, the Isar, 
and the Inn, on its S. bank, all risiim in the Tyrolese 
Alps. The Rhine, which rises on Mont St. Gothard, 
flows through the Lake of Constance, and thence W. to 
BAsle: navigable from this place, it turns N., In which 
general direction it runs as fiir as Bingen, whence it 
pursues a course N.N.B. into the German Ocean. Its 
chief affluents, with the exception of the Moselle and the 
Maae, are on the E. bank : of these the Neckar, and the 
Main rise in the Suabian Alps, the Lahn, the Ruhr, 
and the Lippe in the hills of W. Germany. The Weser 
is formed by the junction, at Munden, of the Werra and 
Fulda, which rise in the iMaa-geflAve ; its course is N. 
by W. till the Junction of the Allar, at which point it 
turns N.E., and falls into theXierman Ocean about 40 
m. below Bremen. The Elbe riles on the N. side of the 
plateau of Jlohemia, which, after recdlvlng the Moldau 
and the Eger, it leaves at Schandau, and enters the great 
N.W. plam of Germany, which it traversal to the Ger- 
man Ocean ; its largest aflluents from the S. are the 
Mulda and flaale from the Erz-geblrge, and its chief N. 
tributary is the Havel. The Oder rises on the N. side of 
Carpathian range, near its W. termination, and after a 
general N.N.W. course, and receiving many affluents, 
falls through the Great Haffe into the Baltic Sea. Be- 
sides those rivers, which of thssnselves constitute a most 
extensive water-system, there are numerous lakes con- 
nected with the rivers : such are the lakes of S. Bavaria 
and Austria, and the many sheets of water king on the 
low plain of N. Germany, between the Oder and the 
Elbe. • 

The climate' of Germany is far lets variable than the 
nature of its mountain-system, and the range of latitudes 
ill which it lies, would lead us to suppose. If the small 
strip of Illyria, which borders on the Adriatic Sea, near 
Trieste, be excepted, scarcely any diminution of warmth 
is observable between theaputhem and northern parts, 
as may best be seen flrom^e following table, wUch is 
given by Berghaus 



These resulU, taken along a line drawn through the through this portion of Germany, in which a similar 
middle of Germany, show the temperature of tiie far equality is observable in the extremes of temperature 
greater part of the countries of which it Is composed ; between the N. and the S. ; there being only two degrees 
but there are warmer tracts, especially on the western di^rence between the mean temperature of Vienna and 
fall, towards the Rhine and the sea. The same author tbid of Hamburg, 
has given another interesting survey along a line drawn < 



The vegetation of Germany resemblei. In its general warmest p^s Awcm, and the Rhine, near ManBbflim, 
character, that of the N. of France. In the sT river as well as tte^Danub e, nw Vimna, are usuh^ 
valleys the vine flourishes, and walnuto, chestnuts, with a coat iM ice, n^thstanding tl^ graai breadth 
plums. grow abundantly; but the severity of the and the rapidity of th^ cuvrei^. The extrm cold 
winter injures the growth orgarden-sbrubs and flower- of the winter, dtbough It only in gH !*• violence, 
ing plants. Only hollies and some of the hardier in common winters, for a few days, li rendered often 
species of Junipers thrive, as even the rivers in the very destructive, from the continuance of a less, but still 
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ttwta&Sh5i,2Sr' wiiicB^ted’ttemtotheeoirtw: T 

IteUlofMlnbitaMkyBenlMiutolMiinlliefour anuln and the liraSiMomSubiSM 
prmpiIreglaniarGeniuiiy.ufollain;— »h,rtrttli«nk o?tK vuSSlr*"™* 


Wofer 26 - 4 - «. 

Elbe&Oder22 • 2 - -. 

Danube 30 - 

The quantity of ralu which fhlls in sammor Is more than 
^uUe the fall of the winter, throughout 
The number of ratay dayi ^eragei 160, that of thunder- 
storms averages 19 for all Germany: but the latter are 

JW iii»jua!, The l^etett ntS if 

thunder-storms is . said to take place In Silesia, where 
the averaim ansounts to 2g in the year. The smallest 
numter is found In Lowdir Austria, where their annual 
thTSTaJ??! W prevailing winds are 

peat ^sals ot the empire had thus early attaint to all 

fSSll’fr excitingly feeble. Their interests and 
pretensions were often conflicting and contradictory, and 
they,were foMuoutly at war with each other and with the 
om^r. There wm, in consequence, a great want of se- 
curlty j and the wish to rwress the numberless disorders 
i^den^ to such a state of things led, at an early period, to 
the formation of leagues among the smaller states, and 
tho instltutipn of secret tribunals. The privilege of votina 
In the election of emperor was restricted to a few of the 
most powerftilvassds, being confined, by the Golden 
BulTissued fay Charles IV., fn 1366, to the archbishops 
of Mayenee, Tr6ves, and Cologne, the duke of Saxony, 
the count palatine of tiie Rhine, the margrave of Bran- 
denburg, juid the king of Bohemia. The sovereigns of 
Bavaria, Hanover, Hesse, Ac. did not acquire a right to 

vote till A mneh later lutriniV 


v" .V? ""“w* lav. uiu not acquire a rignt to 

vote tiU a much later periody Most of the great offices 
in the empire were heredltftry ; and the public affidrs 
WCTe transacted In diets or assemblies of the great feuda- 
tories md of the representatives of the free cities. -But 
M the diet no independent or peculiar force to carry 
Its dedslons Into eflRect, they were very frequently dlsre- 
prded. At length, in the reign of Maximilian I.; an at. 
tempt was made to Introduce a more regular system of 
•dminlstration and a better police into the empire. 

The progress and object of this change have been 
dMcribed as follows by Mr. K. F. Eichhorn : « A re. 
BolatioD was taken in the year l.’KM), In which a yearly 
assembly of the estates of the empire was not nume- 
rously attended, to transfer the authority which they 
exercised to a court to be established in Nuremberg, 
named the Rekhtregiment, This court was to con- 
sist, under the presidency of the emperor or of his de- 
legate. of members of the diet who might be present 
"" ** — *les from all dosses of members of the 

j j e emplw, with the exception of Austria, 
Burgundy, and the territories of the electors, who were 
r^eiented by special counsellors, was divided into six 
circles, for the conyenience of electing deputies. l%e 

gave eatiafocUon to no parto. For the emperor, this court 
was too independent, and it was too active in Its pro- 
e^nga to pleaae those members of the diet who did not 
sit in It. It only remained assembled two years ;*and the 
diet evaded Che establishment of a new court more de- 
pendent on the emperor. The division into circles was. 
however, found vm 7 convenient aa a point of union for 
• the members of. the diet, whenever it beem 
to enforce the eneutlon of decrees and sentenc __ 

u for the purpoae of appointing members of the Aullc 
Qwpite. In 1U2, two new drclea *were, therefore. 

o«t of the torritoriee of the electors ((lie circles 
4^e Fal^tiM and Upper Saxony), and arm^ more 
^,of the lands of AustrCa andBurgundy. Badii^ these 
elrelei ^oae, aeeoNPding to ancient custom, at Its meetings 
Sie^puMio ^**** arranged and conducted 

^ division was independent of the terri- 

isttbdlvlsigns whkh the dianges in fomilles produold, 
2* the emplie Itself preservedits unity 
rtrn r- -*-— assumption of In- 


J i.v . Hr vnamoer litekns RammcrBe- 

mSHi* ®*“*®“* finally severed the last lie 

rif" ^ ^ empire. The influence of the 
kings of Po^d cauB^ a slmfiar separation between the 
toe^lSS^f to tfie Teutonic order, on 

lud^n‘^nf?2?*l».^*‘*’® fut^weak Of the French revo- 

*’ **^«‘*« amijtdjr to thehonw of Au- 

1. Thodn^jof/iiwor Auttria. 

** prjhe duchies of Stjria, Carlnthia, and 

H. of Burgu^r, Iwlonglna to Austria : — . 

■ ^*^uol(lI£ ^ Limburg, Lusemburg, and 

2. The counUes of Flandos, llalnault, and Namttr. 

***' - between clerical and la, 

Mttnster, Paderboni, Urge, and 0.ina. 

*• 

3. The duchies of Cleres (I^usaiui), Juiien and Bera (to the 
. Xut Krlila. Man, and Gueldres (PruMlan). 

6. The^ntiesof MaA,IUvensb(Tg,Traklent)erg,and Lingeir 

(^ian); Schaumbuig (fl^Cassel and I.1p,w)r 
Hoya, and Dieph«dz(HaiiOTer and 

a Ldfiimenium, Schlelden, HaUermuiid. 

6. The li^hlD. of Aiihidt. Witten, Winneberg ^1 HtH- 
stein, Gehinen, Glmbom and NeastadtfWlckcnul, Mv- 
. „ lo'UiW'k. Reiehensteln. ■' 

Cologne, AI*-la.ChapelIe, and 

1. The elL-ctotate of Mayenee. the archbishop of which 

«ul primateWh^lerman 

^pin. Theelwt^^te^iJst^of the archbishmirirof 
M^yejev. the city of Bifiirt, the district of Eich^ld. 

« — “^oftbe town and district of Fritzlar. 

S* 32?® electorate and ordihlshopric of Tyeves. 

4. Wte palatinate of the Lower Uhlne. ^ 

6. inieprlnclualltiesof Areniberg. 

S' £ll® ■ (Teutonic order). 

7. The lordship Hellateln. . 

8. The Imrgraviate of lUinerk. 

9. 1 he county of Lower Isenburg. 

V. The ciirleof the Upper Rhine, divided amongst a mimlicr of 

SwiiiSSbte!? *“ 

1. 'ta.wjlu.prtc, OC Worn,, Splra, SUibom, Bui., «»l 

2. *^6 abliey of Weissunbuig. 

?• of Ileiiershelm. 

«* 32^® obbies of i’rtm and Odenhehn. 

Sbnmeni, Lauton, Veldcnz. and 

6. T^dnaviale ‘of Heitsp, In two linss,Ca«d and 

7. I^ndpality of Hersfeld (llesieH^assel). 

b. rUe county rfSuonheimIPaiatInale and Baden-Baden). 
Saim and Nansau: Widderfe^^ llaiiaa*MttnamtoK, 




the lordship of Gi 
ningen, Wltgenstoln, Falkehsudn (belon 


the posseHlons of the count ^ 
^oonn^ofMin, 




^ ^ Btuhl.andOllbrUck. " ' — •* 

. *0? otost powerful 

1. T^UsluqM of Comtanee and Augsburg. 

1: 

S* 32?® ”>oeKr*eiMo of Baden. 

6. The principalities of Hobcnnllcm (Hcchliigen and 8ia. 
romn^Bn)o ® 


2* * •Vbmat, 


Gmgenbach. and Zeiu 


VII. Tlie oifele of BaTarla, In whii'h the elector of DavarU and Uie 

blahop of Halxbunc took the leail : ^ 

1 . The^hMehoiiorSal/liuiv. 

8 . The bhhoprlni of Preblng, llatislKNi, anil Mllnich. 

S. TheabbieaarBerchtiii 0 aenraiMl 

4. Meder and Oher-MQiuter* 

5. The duchy of Bavuriaf with the ITpiier Pali 

6. ItlieprindpaUtyafNeubeiiKandBuiiEliach. , 

7* The landgraviatea of Leuchtenbern and htenuteln. 

8 . The countlei of Haag and Ortenburg. e 

9. The lordshiiiK of Ghrenfhb, Salxburg, Pymbaum* Hohen- 

waldeck, and Breiteneck. 

10. The fkee Imperial dty of Katiabon (Regensburg). 

VIII. The circle of Franconia included — 

1. TheUshopncs of Baraberg, WUrzburg,andEichetadt. 

9. The master of the Teutonic ordei's tcrrltorlea at Meigen* 
theim (Deutschmelater). 

3. The principalities of Balreuth and Ansparh. 

4. 'I'he rounties of Uennel«rg and Kchwarxenberg. 

A. The princliHdite ot Hobenlohe. 

C. I'he ouuntun of ('astell, IVertheim, Rteneck, and Krbaeh. 

7. The lordships Klmhuig, Sdnsheiint Relchelsbi'rg, Wie< 

sentheld, Welzheim, and Hausen. 

8 . The free cttleH, Nuremberg, Hothenburg*on>the*Tauber, 

Wlndslidinf Schweinfurt, and Weiasenburg. 

IX. The circle of J^wcr Saxony^: — 

1. Duchy of Magdeburg (Prussia). 

9. Duchy of Bronen, prlnclnallties of Idlnelairg, Grubenha* 

gen, and Kalaibcrg (elector of Hanover). 

. 3. Dut'hy of Wdfbnhttttdi principality of Blankenburg. 

4 . Principality of Hnllierststdt(PniBbla). 

A. Dui hy of Slecl'ienburg-scliwerlii and Ktvellta. 

C. Duchy of Uolslein, with the county of lianaau, and die 
lordship of Pmneberg (king of Dt!nm.irk). 

7. The bishopric of Hildosheim. 

K. 'i'he duchy of Saxun>laiuenburg (Itrunswick). 
it. The bishopric of LUbeck. 

lU. The i^rinci^llty of Schwerin (duke of Mecklenburg* 

11. Tha principality of Ratzeburg (duke of Mecklenburg* 

12. 'I'lie free lm|ierial cities, LUbeck, Hamburg, Bremm, Goa* 

lar, MUhlhauseii, Nordhausen. 

5^. The (ircle of U| 

1 . 'i'he duchy ....... — . — . , — — ^ . .... 

Prenne tielonged to Sweden, the reniaiiiiler to Prussia). 

2. Tlie mark of Brandenburg (belonging to the king of 

Prussia). 

. 3. The principality of Anlidt, divided amongst four princes: 
— itessau, UCTnliurgTxerlMt, and Ktltheii. 

4. The electorate of Snaony (Saxon .-tllieTtine line'. 

.A. Princiinillties of Weimar, Klsenacli, Coburg-Gotha, Al- 
tenburg (dukes of Saxon), of tlie EriiesUiie line), 
fi. The abbey of Uuedlinburg. 

7 The county of^Schwarzburg (sondershausen, and Rudol- 
stadt), Mann&feld (l*niasla and tJesMi), Stolbcrg, and 
Wernigcnxle. 

8 . The lordships of Keuss and SchUnburg and tho county of 

lloheiiHteiu. 

not included in any circle. 
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lit and vote in the diet remained, ai formerly, attached 
to terrftoriei held directly ai flefi of the empire ; and the 
place of the convocation of the diet remained at Aatii- 
oon. The collegei remained also three in number ; the 
first being the College of Electors, who were ten in num- 
ber; one clerical,— the elector archcbanoellor ; and nine 
secular, — Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
Brunswick-Luneburg, .Salsburg, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
and Hesse-Cassel. Tbe electorate of May ence had merged 
into that of the archchancellor, and the Palatinate into 
the electorate of Bavaria ; Trdves and Cologne had dis- 
appeared, and four now electorates had been created. 

The second College — of Princes — counted 181 votes. 
The College of Towns was composed of six wltli votes : 
Hamburg, LUbeck, Bremen, Frankfort>on-the«Maiue, 
Augsburg, and Nuremberg. The other territories, enu- 
merated above as not being included within the circles, 
remained as they were, nor did any change tidie place in 
the extent or position of the Slavonic countries. 

Bergiiaus gives the following comparative statment of 
the extent of tho empire and fif its circles before tbe year 
1791*, and in 1803, shortly before it was fiaaliy dissolved. 


I7pp«r Saxony : — 

ly of Pomerania (of which that part hcvond Die 


The Slavonic countries, wiUch 
were— 

The kingdom of Bohemia, 
'fhe margraviate of Moravia. 


The duchv of Hilchia, so far as it was Austrian, the mnrgnivlaUs 
of Upper and l.nwcr Lusatia, the duchy of Sildsla (nusslati), 
and the county of Glatz. 

The lands held directly of the emperor, and not included in any circle, 
were — 

'rhe counties of Mumvelgard and Homherg. 

The lordships, Asch, Wosserburg, FreUdunberg, Rlieda, Jever, 
Dyrk, Nchonau, Wylwe, Hlchold, Stein, Dreyss, l.andKknm, 
*' Saflbnlierg, Schaumburg, Oberstein, Scliauen, Knlp- 


hausen, and llOrsti^. 

The abbles and convents, Ellen, Kaiipenlmg, and Bnncheld. 

The free imperial towns, Alschenhatisen in Suabia, Althausen 
in Franconia, Sulzlmch and Soden near Frankfbrt-on.tlte* 
Maine, with the freeholders on the heath of Letttkirch. 

Such were the territorial divisions of the German empire at the 
iieriod of the outbreak of tlie French revolution, according to Berg* 
liaus, from whom the following stateinenu are likewise taken : — 

Eveiy circle had its diet, in which the clerical and secular princes, 
the prelates, thecountsand barons, and the free imperial cities, formed 
live benches or collfves. 

AffUis of Beneral Importance to the empire at large were treated 
■* hich the emperor had the ' — 


ammooing 
constucly 

In 1789,' die ,membm of the diet wen as 


by the imperial diet, wl 

wherever he pleased ; but which, since 18(13, 

assembled at Ratisbon. ' 

follows: — 

1. 'i’he college of deetprs : Mayence, Trtves, Cologne, the Pels* 
tinate, Brandenburg, Basony, Bavaria (since 1623), and Brunswick- 
Lttnebnrg (since 1692). 

2 . The college of the clerical and secular princes, bishops, mar* 
graven counts, foe. ; the numbers of the clerical membera being 36, 
and of^the secular lords, 63. 

3. The colleges of tbe free imperial cities, then A4 in number. 

‘ In 1791, began tho memorable contest with revolution- 
ary France, which ended in the overturn of the old Ger- 
manic constitution, which was tottering with age and 
too far gone in decay to bear regeneration. The treaty 
of Campo Formio, the first that hlstonr records In which 
the Rhine was acknowledged as the frontier of J^ance, 
decreed an indemnification to those princes who lost by 
the cession * and this indemnification could only be ob- 
tained by the spoliation of some others whose rights were 
equally indefeasible, in the heart of the empire itself. On 
the aith of January, 1803, a decision was come to by the 
plenipotentiaries assembled for the arrangement of this 
mattor* the import of which was as follows : — 

The Holy ^an Empire, as that of Germany wm 
styled, remained as It was divided into circles, but which, 
witlithe total loss of the circle of Burgundy, and of the 
lands on the left bank of the Rhine, were reduced to nine, 
whose boundaries it was proposed to regulate anew. 
This regulation was, however, prevented by the wars 
whlrii 10 quickly succeeded each other. The right to 


Circle! and OUtricta. 


Auatrian circle 
liuigundlan do. • 

Weiitphalinn do. - 

Fnlatlnate do. * 

Up|i«r Rhine do. • 

Huabion do. - 

Bavarian do. « 

Franconian do. • 

Lower Saxony do. * 

Upper Saxony do. * 

Imperial fim, &c. • 
Stawmic evuntrue. 
Bohemia . * . 

Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia 

PniHion Silctla 


Area, in I 

Germ. 

•q. m. 

1791. 

1803. 

2.146 

>2,438 

469 

1,250 

825 

458 

250 

5U0 

160 

729 

729 

1/>10 

826 

4K4 

484 

1,240 

1,9'JH 

1,240 

1,998 

70 

27 

950 

953 

• 


480 

480 

559 

610 

180 

180 


1791. 


4,500,000 4,932/100 
l,9dn/)00 

2,360.(KX) 1,885,000 


81,140,000 

1.2M»/100 

1,8.50,000 

1,'.70,(KM) 

1,1HO/N)0 


140.000 

2,866,000 

1.5.57/100 

1,682.0011 

422.000 


8.'lO/g)0| 
550,01/0 
2,20y,0iNl 
1,.5.5»,UIM) 
, , 1,326,(NN) 

2.120.000 2,25U/)(K1 

3.750.000 5,939,000 


54/M)0 

e 

2,97A/XX) 

1,586/)00 

1,875.000 

472,000 


12,512 ll.2l(»V.5,.597.000! 


i26.2r.2/JOO| 


Napoleon, who, since 1799, had directed tho foreign 
policy of the French, not satisfied with tills reduction of 
the power of the empire, now conceived the design of 
cfil'cting its fin.5l dissolution. I'he treaty of Presburg, in 
IsaA, which followed the battle of Austcrlits, gave him 
the means of carrying thii project into efiiect, by forming 
a confederation of German princes, called the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, who, uniting into a corporate body, 
in 1807, placed themselves under the protectorate of the 
emperor of the French. The wars which followed, with 
Prussia, in 1807, and with Austria, in 180!), gave Napoleon 
the power of altering tbe territorial dfstrihution of Ger- 
many at pleasure. He accordingly creatf^ for his brother 
Jerome the new kingdom of Westphalia, and for bis 
brother-in-law Joachim Murat, the grand duchy of 
Berg, and raised those members of the Confederation of 
the Rhine who supported iii j cause to new dignities and 
an openly recognised independence as sovereigns. Under 
Uiese circumstances, the emperor, Francis 1 1. , by a solemn 
act, renounced the stylo and title of Emperor of Ger- 
many, on Aug. 6. 1809. In the following year, Napoleon 
incorporated the coasts of the German Ocean with tho 
French empire, and divided them into departments; 
thus separating from Germany a district peopled hy 
more than 1,100,000 inhab. It might have been ex- 

K cted that the ancient distinction, to which allusion lias 
fore been made, between high and low German eoun- 
tries, would, on this occasion, have been made the basis of 
new political divisions ; but the clreumstance seems to 
have been altogether overlooked, and can, at most, only 
explain the indifference with which the people of the 
north of Germany allowed themselvea to be transferred 
from one hand to another • 

The extent of the confederate states, united under the 
protectorate of Napoleon in 1811, is given by Berghaus 
as follows f — [See top of following page.!) 

The termination of the war with Russia, or, as It is 
called In Germany, **the war of Uberatlon,'' restored 
Germany to Its geographical and political position in 
Europe, but not as an empire acknowled^ng one su- 
preme head. A confederation of 35 Independent sove- 
reigns and 4 free cities has replaced the elective mon- 
archy, that fell under Its own decrepitude. In tbe choioe 
of the smaller princes, who were to become rulers, at 
well as of those who wore obliged to descend to the rank 
of subjects, more attention was paid to family and politi- 
cal connection than to the old territorial divisions under 
tbe empire. The clerical fiefs, and the sreator part ut 
tho free Imperial cities, were IncorporatMinto the states 
of the more powerful princes, upon the mssolution of the 
empire, and wore not re-established. Only four cities 
remained la tbe cRjoyment of their political rights. 





The ilgnlng and ratUcathm of the Aet of Confedera- 
tion took place, alter long dlicuulon. on 8th June, 1815. 
The following are Che principal atlpulatlons of the treaty. 

1. “ - - 



r GmiMUt hamaalti aad ammell rp and Um 

as tflpita. 

IlNir afl Uad IhanaiKW aqaaOy te obMnv lavtoUfey the am af 
aftlia ef the cwifcdareUon art maneaad hr the diet, fe 


I withfai • 

I «e titt adopting er elianaton ef the fbn4e> 
■ — ^ erwhM conoarn to emaalntloii, 
I ealeidalad hi anr «ay to hb ema- 
— . ■ ,,, iheta, HMHt he aabmlttad te a fUl 


It Temaim amatter ferfetue diieaadan whether anj Johit rotee 
ihul be allowed to the medlatlaed noUaa of the empire, which diall 
be oenddned whan the oiganlaotlon of the diet la under condder- 
atlOB* 

7. TbeeommltteedeeldaabyamBloirtoofvotMlnhowfturanihleet 
la adiqtodftar the ocnaidecotlou of the ItaU amern^. 

The prepodUona to be raldaetad to the deehlon of Uie ftill diet nnut 
boMOMKedaadtaioaahttoBBatayltylntheooniinlttae. llMdoeidon 
In Wthaiie mb l l et lain a nudodtar of votaa, but In the plonam, the 
malority moat anMUtofe two thlida ef fee rotaa. 

^ Whmtha«auaaNaiiiabydlrldodlnthacommlttaa,theiinddciit 
haa fee eaaUaa eeiee. 

Butwharoibaadeptienor altamtkn ef ftandamantal lawa la oan> 
ceniad, or the righta of Individual mambera, or In leligloaa matieii, 
no raaelutloneBn be adopted to the eenunUtoe alone, nor can fee fW 
aanmbly daddo by a mere muoilty af vataa* 

The eoanmlttee of fee diet la eonatanUynnembM, but may adjourn 
^ -‘"^■ap a^ when fe e aghlra that have boon aubmittod tetoconalder- 

Mpeet^tfee’erderlnwlddifepvatmof feemembm areool- 
nedlaeuaalonahalt take ulaeednrinp the erptanlaatino of the 
radon* nor ahdl any ae caent al order which may adae dutfan 
lal to fee difeMof fee membon, or beeea- 


fea rank of the bidlvldiiai mambm, nor upon thah order of 
u an ofenr ooeadon fean feat of voUnn ha the diet, 
hwe ef aaaambly dar the diet la FmSbrhwn the^Mainei 
ftaitanblflctwhldt ahall take up fee aMendan of fee diet 
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p of tha AmdaiiiMdal lam of 

, , jh TS^eet tottoi^UonswItti 

limign iio«8n»miiillban andintHmal amiumnanto. 

11. ^ the flMnlMn bltod UMnuaivai fbr the protection of G«> 
lhanjr anliHt ttio attacks of angr HmriRn power, ae well ae fbr the le* 
cuif^ or each iadlrkliial etatai and giiarantae to each other mutualljr 
— 1 . — w.-. diendod within con* 


Whan war hM been dadared by the conMaratlon, no mmaber of 
the oo aM e r athin cm enter Into narate ncf|Dtlatioii| with the ana* 
i ^^^ ^iap b aietrueaaortrmHaaofpeaee be eololuded by b>dl* 

The mamben of the laagw rei t ne to thenuelvei the rii^t ef 
niaklmallianeee of emy kind, but bind theauelaea not to Ater into 
any wEtrhoAldbapraiudlclaltethaaecurltyoftheeoDfiKlantiamor 
of uy of III moinbei^ 

18. The mamben ftarther bind themwlTaa under no pretenca to 
declare war agalnit one another, nor to fraurmie their mutual dllfbr* 
nicea by force of arma, but engage to aubmlt them to the diet. 

The diet la in auoh cam mmpatAt to attempt a racandHatkn, bp 
the appplnimAt of a aelAt oommittee , and ahould thla not prore 
raacaaAil, to procure a decialA from a well-fli|Alaad court of ar- 
bltratlA, whole aentenoe la ImpUdtly binding upm the dlapudng 
putiea. 

13. In all the lUtaa of the confederation, a eonadtutlA baaed a 
repreiAtathm bgr eatataa ahall be Introduced (rawdiMedfacia Far* 

JiMUHftU 

The laboon of the committee for the orginiiatlon of 
the confederation having terminated and received the 
approbation of the diet, a ftirther and more detailed de- 
claration of the object! of the league, aa well aa of the 
mode of conducting the affidra of Uie confederation, wai 
publiahed on the 1.5th May, 1820. This document, 
together with the original act, as given above, and the 
resolution! of the diet, principally relating to aflfhirs of 
internal police, published in 1832, may be regarded as the 
fundamental laws of the confederation, 
a Since the publication of these decrees, some mo^fl- 
cationa have taken place in the territorial divisions of thh 
confederated states. One state — Saxe-Gotba — has been 
taken from the list, in consequence of the extinction of 
the reigning house and the division of its territories 
amongst the other Saxon houses. A new member has 
been admitted, in the landgrave of Hesse- Homburg, uid 
an exchafiKO has taken place of a portion of the grand 
duchy of Luxcmbuvg, ceded to Belgium, for an efpuil 
- j T power gave 

, these altera- 
es Is annexed 
which each power has in assemblies of the ftill diet, and 
in the standing committee, which annually assembles at 
Fratikfort. 

German Customs* League. — Until a very recent pe- 
riod, eveiT one of these states into which Germany is di- 
vided had its own custom-houses, and its own tariff and 
revenue laws ; which fireouentiy differed very widely in- 
deed from those of its nei^bours. The internal trade of 
the country was, in consequence, subjected to all those 
vexatious and ruinous restrictions that are usually laid on 
the intercourse between distant and Independent states. 
Kach petty state endeavoured either to procure a revenue 
for itself, or to advance its own industry, by taxing or pro- 
hibiting the productions of those by which it was sur- 
rounded ; and customs* officers and lines of custom-houMS 
were spread all over the country 1 Instead of being reci- 
procal and dependent, every thing was separate, independ- 
ent, and hostile : the commodities admitted into Hesse were 
prohiUted in Baden, and those prohibited In Wirtemberg 
were admitted into Bavaria. It is admitted on all hands 
that nothing has contributed so much to the growth of 
Industry and wealth in Great Britain, as the perfect free- 
dom of internal industry we have so long cloyed, rad 
that intimate correspondence among the various parts 
the empire, which has rendered each the best market Ibr 
the products of the other. How different would have 
been our present condition had each county been on in- 
dependent state, jealous of those around It. and anxious 
to exalt Itself at their expense I But, until jvlthin these 
few years, this was the exact condition of Germany ; and, 
considering the extraordinary obstacles such a state of 
things opposes to the progress of mraufectures, cam- 
merce, and civilisation, the wonder is, not that thqy an 
compar^vely backward in that country, but that th^ 
should be so fer advanced as they really an. 

But, thanks to the Intellirance rad perseverance of 

Prussia, this selfish ratl-sooiu system has been well nigh 

sui^ressed ; and the most perfrat freedom of commerce 

is now established among the great bulk of the Germanic 

nations. The diaadvratagss of the old system bad Umg 
been seen and deplored ^ well-informed men ; but lo 
many Intensts had grown up under its protection, and so 
many deep-rooted prqiudlcea wen enlisted in its fevour, 

that Its overthrow seemed to be hopeless, or, at all events, 

exceedingly distant. The address rad resolution bf the 

Prussian government have, however, triumphed over 

every obstacle. Being ftilly impressed with a strong 

tense ef the many advantages that would nsnlt to Priusia 

rad fjfennany frmn the introduction of a free system m 
Internal intercourse, thpy pursued the measures necessary 

to bring k about with an earnestness that produced con- 

viction, and with a determination, coute gui coute, to 
carry their poiut. 


The first treaties in ftirttaerance of this oldect were 
negotiated by Prussia with the prindpaiili e s of Schwara- 
burg Sondersbauaen rad Schwarxburg Rudolstadt, in 
1818 rad 1819, on the principle that tim should ben 
perfect freedom of commerce between diese eountrlea 
rad Prussia; that the dutlei on importation, export- 
ation, and transit, in Prussia rad the prlndiMdltles, should 
be 'identical } that these should be ehorged along the 
frontier of the dominions of the eontneting parties, rad 
that each should participate In the produce of such dutiea 
in proportion to its ^pulation. Alt Che treaties sobse- 


quratlv entered into liave been founded on this feir rad 
equitable principle ; the only exceptlona to the perfect 
freedom of trade in all the countries comprised within 
the league or tarilT alliance being confined, Ist, to ar- 
ticles constituting state monopolies, as salt and card! , in 
Prussia ; 2d, to articles of native produce, burdened with 
a different rate of duty on consun^on in one state from 
what they pay in another ; and, 8d, to articles produced 
under patents, conferring on the patentees certain privi- 
leges in the dominions or the states granting the patents, 
with these exceptions, which are not very important, 
rad are dally decreasing, the most perfect freraom of 
commerce exists among the allied states. 

Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance were 
laid, it has pf-ogresBlvely extended, till it now comprises 
more than four fifths of the Germanic states, exclusive of 
Austria. Ducal Hesse joined the alliance in 1828, rad elec- 
toral Hesse in 1831 : the kingdoms of Bavaria. Saxony, aud 
Wirtemberg joined It afterwards, as have Baden, Nassau, 
and almost all the smaller states by which it had not been 
previously Joined, with the exception at Hanover, Meek- 
lenburg.Sdiwerin, Mecklenburg-Streliti, Oldenburg, and 
Brunswick. 

Throughout the whole extent of this immense country, 
from Aix-la-Chapelie, on the confines of the Nether- 
Irads, eastward to Tilsit, on the confines of Rusria, and 
from Stettin and Dantzic, southwards, to Swftstrland 
and Bohemia, there is nothing to interrupt the freedom 
of commerce. A commodity; whether for consumption 
or transit, that has once passed the frontier of the league, 
may be subsequently conveyed, without let or hlnderraceu 
throughout its whole extent. Instead of Ifelng confined 
within the narrow precincts of their own territories, the 
products of each separate country of the alllraoe may 
now be sent to every one else ; each will, in consequence, 
apply itself. In preference, to those departments in which 
it has some natural or acquired advantage ; rad each 
will have to depend for Its success, not on the misera- 
ble resource of customs' regulations, but on its skill and 
industry. The competitiui thence arising will be most 
salutary ; and, should the peace of Europe be .preserveiL 
we run little risk in saying, that all sorts of industry will 
make more progress among the states comprised within 
the tariff alliance, during the next ten years, than thpy 
have done during the previous half centaiy. 

An assembly of mresentatlves from the allied states 
meets annually, to hear complaints, adjust difficulties, 
rad make such new enactments as may seem to be re- 
quired. The Frussira tariff has been adopted, wl|ji 
certain modifications, and is now the only one In force. 
The duties are received into a common treasury, rad are 
apportioned according to the population of each of the 
allied states. In addition to Its other advantages, the 
new system has reduced the cost of collecting the duties 
to a mere trifle, compared with its former amount ; and 
has enabled hundreds of custom-houses, rad thousands 
of customs' officers, to be empibyed Iff the different de- 
partments of industiy. 

The existing dlscrraanqy in the weights and measures 
used in different ports of Germany occasions consider- 
able inconvenience : and we are glad to observe that Hie 
equalisation of weights and measures, and their reduction 

to a common standard, in all^e allira states. Is declared 

to be one of the objects of the league. 

It it alto expressly provided that the tolls, or other 
charges in lieu thereof, shall. In all coses, whetlier they 

belong to the public, or to private iDdlviduoIt, be llmltea 

to the sums required to keqa tke roods in a proper state 

of repair t rad that the tout existing in Prussia shall be 
considered at the highest that are to be levied, and aball 
not in anv case be exceeded. 

It was at first supposed by misiy peiiOQi in this 
county, and the opinion it not yet entfrdy abandoned, 
that the Prussian league was in some dfifewe directed 

against us, and that, at all evento, it thtgateiied to be 

very lajurious to our trade with Germany f we do not, 
however, believe that there is my IbundatlDn whatever 
for either of these oplnlont. The alliance wit planned, 

rad brought to its present advanced state, in the view, 

and with the intention, of putting down the galling and 

innumerable restraint! which the intercouraeOT the 

German states with each other was Ibrmerlylnterrimtad; 

and not with the intention of throedhg any obotaciei in 

the way of the trade of the alliance wk^veign eountries : 
k is, indeed, quite absurd to suppose thatit should have this 
effect. The freedom of intonial commerce will do teu 



8S* GERMANT. GEUS. 

time! mcnre to promote the Industry and procpeiity of the In the cost of collection, and from the Increased con^ 
edited states than any other measura, or system of mea- sumption which renovated industry and progresslvejpros- 
cures, that their governments could have adopted ; and, perlty so Invariably cause." (Digest Customs* Lawst 

«s population increases, and the inhabitants become more P* 2‘4.) , . 

Inoustrious and wealthy, there will, no doubt, be im GERONA (an. Gerunda), a fortified city of Spain,' 
nugmented for foreign products, llie league is Catalonia, cap. correg. of same name ; on the declivity, 

now no new thing. It was formed several years since, and at the foot of a steep mountain, on the Ter, 60 m. 
and has been progressively augmented ; but, hitherto, it N.E. Barccdona. Fop. g,883. (Mifiono, 1826.) The 
has not had the slightest infiuence in diminishing our in- plan of the city is nearly triangular. At the commence- 
tercourse with Germany; our exports to it, including roent of the Peninsular war, during which ‘it sufibrod 
Holland and lielglum, being greater at present than at greatly, Gerona was an important fortress ; being sur- 
any former period t Generally speaking, the duties on rounded with old walls in good repair, and ftirther 
Imports are reasonable ; at least, on ul the finer de- defended by the citadel of a square fort 720 ft. 

acriptlons of goods. It never, in fact, can be the policy In length on each side, with bastions, outworks, &c.. 
of the alliance to make them oppressive ; for, though placed on an eminence about 60 fkthoms distant, com- 
ocrtaln states might erroneously suppose that their inter- manding the city ;|*besldeg which there were 4 forts, with 
ests would be promoted by such means,' others would redoubts upon the high ground above it. It is still partly 
undoubtedly be of a different opinion, and would resist surrounded by widls ; but Monjuiz Is its only outwork re- 
any attempt to carry them beyond a reasonable amount, maining. It is now, says Inglls, chiefly noted for the num- 
It Is a mistake to suppose that Prussia has an overwhelm, ber of its religious edifices; there are no fewer thmi 
ing influence in the assembly. She must conciliate the 13 churches, besides the cathedral, and 11 convents, 
other states, and carry them along with her ; andu this The principal buildings are the cathedral and the Ciil- 
can only bo done by acting on liberal principles, and with leglate church of San Felice. The former, built on the 
a view to the common interest of the alliance. ridge of the mountain, displays a majestic front at the 

Resides, If any of the existing duties be exorbitant, or top of three grand terraces ornamented with granite 
If any of them, that are at piwsont moderate, should be balustrades. The ascent to it is by a superb flight of 
subsequently raised to an exorbitant pitch, does any one 81 steps, of a breadth the whole extent ortho church, 
suppose that the over-taxed articles would not be Imme- The front is decorated in bad taste witli three orders 
diately smuggled into olbparts of the league ? We, who of architecture— Doric, Corinthian, and Composite, and 
occupy an island, and have revenue cruisers and coast- flanked with two hexagon towers. The interior is largo 
guards on all thjLscas and shores most accessible to the and handsome ; it has only a nave in the Gothic style." It 
smuggler, knqw from experience that it is not possible to contains the monuments of Ramiond Berenger, count of 
hinder over-taxed commodities ftom making their way, Barcelona, and his consort. The treasury oHhis church 
in immense quantities, into our markets. But the foci- afforded a rich spoil to the French, on their gaining pos- 
lities for smuggling into the territories of the league are session of Gerona. The collegiate church is of Gothic 
lncx»mparab1y greater. It has a land frontier of several architecture, consisting of a nave and 2 aisles divided by 
thousand mues: and though the whole Prussian army pillars : connected with it there is a very lofty and ancient 
were^mployed for that purpose, it would be found that tower. In the Capuchin convent there is an Arsibian 
it was utterly Impotent to prevent the territories of the ' bath of elegant construction. The streets of Gerona are 
leame ftom being deluged with such over-taxed commo- narrow' and gldomy, but clean and well ]iaved ; and tho 
dittos as were In demand by the inhabitants. ho)pes are tolerably well built. There are 3 squart's, 

U must be admitted that we have dune not a little to one of which is of considerable size ; 2 hospitals, a semi, 
provoke Prulsia, and that we had no reason to be sur. nary, college, with a good public library (formerly bc- 

E rlsed had she manifested symptoms of irritation. She longing to the university founded 1521 by Philip 11., and 
as only three great staple articles of expott — com, abolished 1715 by Philip V.), a Bcgulne seminary for pour 
timber, and wool. Now, of these, we admit only the girls, and several other schools. The plai'o wears, how- 
last on any thing like fair terms ; in ordinary years, we ever, a dull and melancholy look. " The inhabs. Im7e no 
entirely exclude com, and wo lay a duty of no less than theatre, no public amusements, no common rendezvous, 
fids, a load on Prussian timber, while wc admit the in- Every nno seems to live alone. One fourth of tho po|i. 
ferlor timber of North America* on payment of a duty of are priests, monks, nuns, and students. They carry on 
lOs. 1 Had, therefore, the Pi^ssian tariff been levelled very little trade. Tho only tnaimfuctories are a few 
against us, we should have had but sloidcr grounds for looms for weaving coarse woollen and cotton stuffs and 
complaint ; but such is not really the case. It m.ty, in- stockings, which have been established in the asyltira 
deed, be fairly inferred that, by agreeing to lower the within the lost twentv years." (JiftN/. Trav. xviil. R7.) 
oppressive duties on timber and cum, we might provdU Gerona is the seat'of a bishopric, which is richer than 
on Prussia to use her influence to get the alliance duties that of Barcelona ; of an ecclesiastical tribunal ; a sub- 
on cotton stuA, hardware, Ac. abated ; but, till we con- deleg. of police ; and a military governor. It is of great 
sent to moderate our duties on the articles in qpestlon, it antiquity, and formerly gave the title of prince to tho sou 
is not to be supposed that Prussia will pay much at- of the king of Aragon. It has sustained numerous siege-t, 
tyntlon to the exceptions we may take to any of the and been famous fur the brave defence it has .always 
duties. mode ; but esjif^Ily for that it sustained under Mariano 

We are glad to be able to strengthen our view of the Alvarez, in for upwards of seven months, against 
influence and obiocts of the Prussian eommqrclal league, the French. (Af/aanoj Diet. GSog. ; Southeys Svun- 
by laying before the reader the following cttract ftom a bttpnr; Jnglis^ ^.) 

work printed by order of the House of Representatives (^RS, a dep. of France, reg. S.W., between hit. 
of the American States. " Prussia," It is there said, and 44® 4' N., and long. 0® ly W. and 1® IT li. : 

" has evidently token the lead In this wise and Important having N. the dep. Lot-et-Garonne, E. those of 'J'arn-et- 
mensure, to whidi the smaller states have gradually ac- Oironne and Haute Garonne, S. tho latter and the 
ceded. The whole commercial policy ofidhis eiiligbtraed l^tes and Basses Pyrenees, and W. Landes. Length, 
power has been distinguished for its liberality, being E; to W., 74 m., by dbout 64 m. in breadth. Area, 
founded on tho desire of placing ber Intercourse with all 626,399 hect. Pop. (1836) 312,882. Tho last ramifications 
nkUons on the basis of reciprocity. Tho commercial of the Pyrenees cover most of this dep., the slope ot 
league of Germany is fntended to carry out this principle, which Is mostly ftom S. to N. Rivers numerous : all of 
and not to be directed, as has been supposed, a^nst any them have more or less a N. direction, and ore affluents 
particular nation ; as it is well known that Prussia, in her of the Garonne or Adour. There are many ponds and 
treaties with maritime powers, has Invariably adopted the small lakes. Gers, like the neighbouring deps., is subject 
system of redprocityt to whatever extent those with to violent storms ; its soil Is, however, in general fertile. 
wMbm ihe negotiates are willing to<carry it. The esta- It has 833,600 hect. of arable land, 60,800 hect. meadows, 
bllshmenl of this community of commercial interests and 87,800 hect. vineyards. Agriculture is very back- 
forms a part of the fiindomental compact tqr which the ward, but it has been much improved of late years. Only 
new Germude confoderation was creatra, aftw the disso- abqpt 3-4ths of the com required for home consumption 
lution the Gonlirderatlon of the Rhine ; to be subse- is raised in the dep. ; it is cuiefly wheat, niaize, and oats, 
quently itdo^ed, hfiwever, at the option of such of the Garlic, onions, various other vegetables, hemp, flax, Ac., 
co-estyfiH as shovdd cboow to accede to it. Its dihets are plentiftilly cultivated. Fruit is good. About 900,000 
caimmil to promote commerce, and every other branch bectol. of wine are produced in ordinary years, but it is 
of Indpiey, aa It removes all those vexatious and endless mostly of mediocre quality : about a half Is consumed 
dlflleimlea whIA previously obstructed the freedom of at home, and the other half converted into brandy, which 
InterjtoUrie. Navigable riven and highways are now ranks next after that of Cognac. In 1830 there were es- 
opened to the unfmred use of the German peorAe ; the Umated to be about 388,000 sheep, and 141,360 oxen, in 
cnstoai and toll-houses, with their oflicen and barriers, the dep. ; considerable attention has been paid to the 
have bgen withdrawn mm the interior, and tho whole Improvement of the breed of the former, which yield 
toteranmnanicatlon resenblei that of the sufajecti of any annually about 840,000 klhw. wool. Poultry hre plcnti- 
one of toe state! within its own territories. To these ftil ; and, as well as hogs, fattened, or killea and 
benefits maybe added toe aasored prospect of improve- they form an important article of trade. Monulhc- 
mentbithefinanoesoftfaegreat ana smaller sovereign- tores unimportant: there are a few fabric! of glass 
tie! composing the league. This advantage will grow and earthenware, leather, starch, linen, wooUen, and 
out Of the simplicity or unity of the new system, a saving cotton cloth, and thread, cream of tartar, Ac. The trade 



OHAZIPOOlt. 

If. howATflr, cbtofly lo tlw prodocti of tha foil, wHb 
which 4en. «tt^l«f the uelghhouring onea ead 
ih jf divided Into 5 erronde., end aondf 6 
Number of electon 


GHENT. 


e«t 


OeTi . 

mem. to the ^itober of't>ep. 


(ISSMO), 9.10ft. Chtef towne. Aueh, the cap.. Condom. 
X^ombei. end Hlrande. Total pabitc rorenue (1681). 
^977.967 fr.; lurpluf over expenditure. 9.817i807 it. 
But. notwlthftaoding thlc apparent prosper^, the num- 
ber of laMe propertief It moeb below the average of the 
depi., ana the people are generally Impoveiiihed. ** La 
vie det/eMmes*n*e*t pat moku Idborieutej^eeUe tin 


"Lee mariin out fotn du ttSfoaget de la 
, font gu*eUei toot eitfam, 

qu^ettn gran- 

. . , eagri 

el toutei let jMiguet dee kommee,** ^HpgOt evt. Oere, 


volatile, Ac. Lee jtunee JUiet, tout qa*eUee eotU enfa\ 
garden! Ue beeHma nice Irevpeaiu. Dh QU*ellee grt 
dkeeni, elles partageni tone lee Iravaux de Pagricultu 




SHAZIPOOR, or GHAZEBPORE. a diltf. of Bridih 
mndoftan, preald. Bengal, prov. Allahabad; between 
lat 9}0 10* and Sfto 20* N.. and long. 830 40* and 840 90* 
E. : having N.W. and N. the diftr. Aiinghur and Go- 
ruckpore, N.E. Banin, S.E. Shahabad. ana W. Benarm 
andJuanpore. Area. 2JM0 iq. m. Pop. and land revenue 
not spocifled in the ParL Report. The Gangea nine 
through Iti 8. part : the Goggra boundf it on the N. It 
1:» one of the moat mrtlle dinaiona of Hindoatan, and the 
fcugar-cone, com. and fruit treea are extensively eultl. 
vated. It haa long been celebrated for the excel- 
lenco of its rose-water and attar. ** The roses of Gba- 
xeepore are planted, in large fields, occupying many 
hundred acres of the adjacent country. They bloom 
sparingly, upon a low shrub, which la kept to a dwarfish 
size by the gardener's knife, and the fuU-blown flowers 
are carefully gathered every morning. The first process 
which the roses undergo is that of distillation. They are 
put into the alembic with nearly double their weight of 
water. The rose-water thus obtained is poured into 
large shallow veasids, which ore exposed, uncovered, to 
the open air during the night. The jars are skimmed 
occasionally ; the essentlar oil floating on the surfece 
being the attar. It takes 900,000 flowers to produce 
the weight of a rupee in attar. This small quantity, 
when pure and unadulterated with sandal oil. sells imon 
the spot at 100 rupees (1(R) ; an enormous price, which, 
it is said, does not yield very large profits. A civilian, 
having made the experiment, found that the rent of land 
producing the aliove-named quantity of attar, and the 
jiurebase of utensils alone, came to M. ; to this sum the 
hire of labourers remained still to be added, to say no- 
thing of the risk of an unproductive season. The oil 
produced by the above-mentioned process is not always 
of the same colour, being sometimos green, sometimes 
bright amber, and frequency of a reddish hue. When 
skimmed, the produce is carefully bottled, each vessel 
being hermetically sealed with wax ; and the bottles are 
then exposed to the strongest heat of the sun during 
several days. Rose-Water, also, when bottled, is exposed 
to the sun for a fortnight at least.” (Jioberts*s Scenes, ^e. 
of Uindostan, ii. 1 13—115.) Rose-water which has been 
skimmed is reckoned inferior to that which retains its 
essential oil, and Is sold at Ghaaeepore aka lower price ; 
though, according to many, there is scardfly, If any. per- 
ceptible difference in the quality. A eeer (a frill quart) 
of the best may be obtained for 6 annae, or about Is. It 
enters lni»i almost every part of tbe domestic economjL of 
the natives of India, being usedfbr ablutions, in mediiine 
and cookery, as presents. Ac. Tbe chief towns in this 
dlstidct are Ghazipoor, the cap., Axlmpoor, and Doorl- 
ghaut. (HamiUot^e B. L Oax . ; Boberte*e Hkidoetant 
Bari. an B. I. Affeire, ^e.) 

Ghaxii*ooi, a large town or city of Hindostan, 

Allahabad, cap. of the above dhitr.. on the N. 
of the Ganges, 40 m. E.N.B. Benares, and 100 m. W. 
Vatna ; lat. 9BO 9ft* N.. long. 99* E. From the river 
it has a very striking appearance, though, like other In- 
dian cities, its noblest buildings turn out, on * 

to be ruins. ” The n^ve cita is better built 

kept than many places of more importance. The bosaars 
are neat, well supplied, and flunous for their tallOTS, 
whose excellent workmanship U celelnrated in the a^a- 
oent districts. A very considerable number of the inbab. 
an Mussulmans, though the neighbouring pop. Is chiefly 
Hindoo : their masques are nmqerotis and handsome, and 
the former grandeur of Ghazipoor Is evinced by a superb 
pftiace, bout by the Nawob Cosiim AU JKhan. which 
occupies a coosUemhle extent of ground overlooking the 
Ganges. nmne building is now in a melanwqly 
state of dibbUotlon, negleM by the govomment, who 
have tumetflt into a euskpn-houie, and have converted 
many of its suite# 6f apanments info warehouses, and 
the resMeac B s of police peons bolouging to the gua^ 
Thoi^ thus rejoidM usefril, it Is not thought worthy 
of^remr; Its soloDdid banquetlng-haU and cool veran- 
didis. iHDieto vrim arehitectural baautv. ■Kiitiiwg into the 

^s&inevlSSati^^^ 

the dlm »e. In a veiT short period iho whole of tl^ 
wSx become a heap of rului,” (ifo- 


ftrrts*# Mtati dCi tt. 194.) At the other extremity oT 
thrtowB are me hoosesof the dvU servants of the com- 
pany. These are tpadous and well-built, and surrounded 
inr gardens. The mUltary cantonments sdlaoent are, 
however, low, ugly buiigalowt, with sloping roofs of red 
tile, hut deriving seme aduntagh from being Intennin* 
0vd with trees; ** very dUhroM from the.stetely but 
naked barracks of Dlnapooe.^ On the ptrede ground, a 
little N.E. tbe dty, is the mausolenin of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, who M at Ohoslpoor. Thto edifice eon- 
ristsof a dome supported up<m pillars rend Is entirely 
constructed of la^ Uocki m Chunar freestone. It cost 
a lack of rupees, and 1ft yean were Spent upon its eree- 
rioa ; but its stale and execution have been found nuielf 
fiiult with i and it is inslgntflcont When coBSpaTed with 
tbe native sepulchral edifices of Hindostan. The gaol of 
Ghazipoor Js large, strong, airy, and commodious, and 
usually crowded with dellnquenn of oil castes and dMO- 
mlnatlons ; this district being noted for the turbulqnoe 
of its Inhab., and their insnbordlnatlon to the laws. The * 
E. 1. Company have a breeding stud of horses hear too 
city.* Ghazipoor is garrisoned bylwo or three eompa* 
nlei of a native regiment : it la femous for Its salubrlta j 
and is well supplied with European and native jproduiss. 
Its environs are planted with fine forest trees, the hati^ 
of Innumerable monkeyShnd blrda (Baberte’e Seetttk He 
Bindoetan, vol. 11. ; Meber: Jiamiltou*e B. I. Oak* ##.) 

GHENT (Ger. <? ' ^ 


Oent, Fr. Gand), a celebrated toM* 


Auvwuiu, aim lu. a.Bi. uy u. oruKcaMHH** iw’ a., 

long, BP 43^ 49** E. It is the seat of a bunoyric, of a court 
of appeal, a tribunal of first resort, and a chamber of 
commerce ; is a fortress of the second class, and the re- 
sidence of a high military commandant for the provi. of 
E. and W. Flanders. The pop., which in the 16th centuir 
Is reported to have amountea to 179,000, had, in IfiMjiiink 
to 88,290 (Beueekling ) ; but, notwithstanding thlTdlbltno 
in the number of its inhab , it Js not characterised by the 
decayed and listless appearance of its neighbour Bruges, 
Under Charles V . this city probably covered more grounu 
than any other in W. Europe, whence the boast of the 
emperor, ** that he could put Paris In his gl^'* (Oanf), 
At present the circ. of Its walls is between 7 and 8 iK. ; 
but much of the enclosed space Is occupied fields, 
gardens, and orchards. The shape of the ^ fs some- 
what triangular ; it is entered by 7 gates. Tne Scheldt 
and Lys, together with the Lieve andMoere, after liavlrig 
supplied the ditches surrounding the fortificsAlottt, enter 
the city, and, in conjunction with some artificial canals, 
divi^ It into 26 islands, fifost of which are bordered by 
magnificent quays. Of the bridges connecting these 
islands, 70 are of considerable size ; and of these, 49 are 
of stone and 98 of wood. In general, the streets are 
wide, though a few of the most frequented are to narrow 
that two carriages cminot pats each other. There are 
numerous fine public edifices ; and many of the privato 
houses are well built and handsome. Tbelr antique aj^ 
pearance, knd the fantastic variety of the stair-Uke gable 
ends, ornamented with scrolls and carving, arrest the 
stranger's eye at every turn. There are 13 public sqwres . ' 
llie principal it the March/§ au Vendrcdl, or Fridtw 
Market, so called from its weekly linen market held m 
that day. In its centre was formerly a column, ereotad 
In 1600, In honour of the emperor Charles V. The 
greatest curiosity In the Friday Market is an enormous 
iron ring, upon which ere exposed the pieces of linen, 
which, having been found defective on being brought to* 
market, are confiscated by the authorities, and given to 
the horoltals. The square of St. Peter is one of the 
largest fn Belgium ; it serves as a parade ground for toe 
ganrison. In the Place Sb Pharande fs-an old turretid 
teway, a relic of the castle of the counts of Flanders, 
lilt in 868, and doubtless one of the oldest existing 
remains in Belgium. This castle was, in 1888-89, the re- 
sidence of the fasnily^of Edward 111 , whose son, John 
of Gaunt or Ghent, i>uke of Lancaster, was bom in it. 
Its existing remains form part of a cotton feotory. 'Ae 
com market and toe JPIaee de BicoUeie are the Other 
chief squares. 

The finest promenades In Ghent are, one idonf too 
Coupure, a canal cut In 1756, uniting the Lys witfi the 
E^^as^mnal ; jwtri the^osa^ OT PM lto y Ar mas. Tho 

and tome of the quoysi aie^ano agreeable oromoiiaiS 
Ghent contains many chnrcbas worthy of notloe, not 
only for their architecture, but Ibr the efieA-d*ms(«rta qf 
tbe Flemish school which they contafoTThe catheSfiC 
or church of St. Bavon, near too centro of the oMm lOaa 
originally ftmnded in 941, and theenpt, dr sMBrotv- 
frrrodM of toe original building, atU faftito.^10 m0« 
dem edifiee was oommeoeed lnlfiS9,attdeQm|fiolodeoiw 
in tho 16to ceadury. Its style Is ; ti ban 

ttBzummtt,w^fraMeiMby44iiM,ilma«ttv^^ 
country may be aeea In deer wtitoor for • diitaiiee Bctoi 
3M 
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riioft or40 m. The faHerlor of this chureh !• ^ 
unrinlied eMinUetnce. It U endreW lined with bl^ 
aiwlAe.irldiwMiSSepiUwfc^ 
form • draiit oontnut Adlotaiing the «>*heclrrf to tte 

— _ CoDiUotittople during the first cruiade. The 

ebwth of St. MIchmI. containing the coated « Cru. 
etfixIoR*' tor Vandyok (now much lajured). the « An- 
nunciation ^ by Lena, Md die fineit orgu to Belgium j 
that of St Kieholu, the oldest church in Ohent; and 
those of St. Peter. St. Martin. St. James, St. Sauvcur, 
the Dominicans, and the Augusdnes, all contain excel- 
lent nalntlngs. and are well worth nodce. There are 
in all M churdies. Including an English Protestant 
church and a synagogue. Ghent contains the only large 
nunnery that survived the dissolution of conrentual in- 
stltudofui to the Emp. Joseph 11. This establishment, 
called the Grand Bdgninane. founded In 1234, is of great 
extentt formtog almost a little town of itself, with streets, 
squares, andvdes, surrounded 
is Inhabited to about 600 nuns, 
bound by ato ^w; they may return into the world 
whenever they please ; but it is sold to be their boast 
that no slater has been known to quit the order after 
having once entered it. The sisters attend the sick as 
nurses In the hospitals and elsewhere. 

The finest publle building In Ghent Is the ^ace of 
the university^ landed by william 1., king of Molland, 
In 1816, and afteiMed by aw>ut 360 students. In Aront It 
has a fine portico raised upon eight Corinthian co- 
lt has a noble entrance-hall under a vaulted 


I bra wall and moat It 
. The Btouines are not 


roof 01 ft. In height, a grand staireatc, an amphi- 
theatre capable of accommodating 1,700 persons, in 
which Mademic prises are distributed ; a court of classes, 
or square, surrounded by lecture rooms ; and cabinets 
of natural history, compvative anatomy, mineralogy, 
and natural philomphy. The library, containing 60,000 


bae a museum and royal academy of drawing, the ox- 
penseu of which are denrayed by voluntary contributions; 
societies of rhetoric, the fine arts and literature, music, 
botany an%l horticulture, agriculture and commerce, and 
various clubs for gymnastic and other pursuits. The 
museum contains a good many paintings, uough none are 
of first-rate excellence ; but there are several private 
collections of great merit, thj principal being th^ of 
M. Van Schamp, containing a fine ** Annunciation," by 
Correggio ; several paintings tqr Rubens, including por- 
traits of himself and family ; and others by Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, Teniers, and other distinguished masters. 

The town-hall is a large and, at first sight, an im- 
posing building. It has a doubR front; one in the 
Moorish-Gothic, and the other in the classio, style. The 
architecture of the latter is incongruous ; its 8 principal 
stories being ornamented successively with Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian columns. This front has upwards of 70 
windows, exclnslve of those In the roof. In the Interior 
Is the throne-room, la which the treaty called the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent was signed In 1576. This large and fine 
apartment Is now used for the distribution of mies given 
to the toupto thosevriio attain excellence In the art^ Ac. 
There are^ public hospitals. The principal^ the Buloie 
(enclosure), founded 1 3VI>, to capable of containing 600 sick 
persons, and has attached to ft asylums for agra indivi- 
duals of both sexes. There are some hospitals for aliens, 
2 lunatic asjdwns, 2 dsuf and dumb institutions, and 
nfony other charittet. The great prison, remarkable for 
its sfse and adinlsal^ arrangement, has served as a mo- 
del for sevfral others In Xondon, Prussia, and the 
U. States. It was begun under Marla Theresa in 1774, 
and Aqtshad In 1894 1 it atands on the Counure, ** Its 
form is that of a perfoct octagon, in the middle of which 
Is'. large eomt-yavd, commimMlng with the diflhrent 
parts m the prison. Eimb dmsfcm has a yard, and in the 
centre of th^ apnraprlated to the women to a basin for 
washing linen. Each prisoner sleeps alone in a small 
room, looking Into an extensive and well-lighted gallery. 
These aparinontt are kept very neatly, and are ven- 
tilated when the prisoners go to work- The annual ex- 
s of this estnUshment la about HOdKN) florins, and 
tor fif ttriaoners Is lAOO; 1,100 of whom are oe- 
„ ji numimcture and honsehold work. One half 
Ike prodnee of the prtoooeri* labour to reserved to 
ifovemment for the enpenses of the estabttshaaedi 

wmim is given M cne prisonert for poexet-money, vnuie 
the ot^ Mownahtos, and to given to foem on leaviiig 
I^JinMn.** Bslr. The mins of 

‘ ^^^%iiadto^Tlesy..aretMUtotoaeen 
f Mfte. The modem dtndd, bi^ b^ 
nbo, .the .cavyiJ 7 
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tar^hottse and shambleiL theatre, and the oidebrated piece 
•f cannon r-. the largsatb Europe— 18 ft. long, 10| in dr- 
cumferenco, its bore 91 ft. In diameter, and weighing 

84.000 lbs., are the remaining objects most worthy of 
remark in Ghent The climate of the dty to healthy and 
temperate ; the average heat of winter to 91°, of summer 
about 70° Fahr. 

Man^aeturefit and Cbmincrcr. — At the commence- 
ment of the ISth century, Ghent to said to have containcri 

40.000 weavers : but this, like most statements of the sort, 
is most probably much exaggerated. At the commence- 
ment of the present century, the manulkcture of cotton 
yam was Introduced; and frimished empltonent, we 
are told, in a few years, to more than 80,000 workman 1 
In 1804, while united to France, Ghent was ranked by 
Napoleon as the dilef manufocturing town in his do- 
minions after Lyons and Rouen. In 1819, the importation 
of spinning^ennios and high-pressure sream-engines from 
England aflorded an additional stimulus to the cotton 
manufacture. The separation of Holland from Belgium 
lo 1830 gave a oonsiderable shock to Industry and trade ; 
and several cMtallsts soon after removed their establish- 
ments into Holland. According to Vandermaelen. In 
1834, there were in Ghent from 200 to 860 looms of diflbr- 
eut Idnds wrought by steam; about 19,000 workmen 
were em|)loyed in bleaching, cotton printing, and cotton- 
thread factories, within a diameter of 3 leagues round 
the city ; and the capital employed in the cotton miu 
nufactures (ex. the raw material) was estimated at 
about 21,000,000 florins. The manufiseture has r^ 
cently, however, been involved in the greatest dtfll- 
culties ; and it is doubtftil whether it is ever destined to 
take firm root In the city, or to be able to withstand 
the competition of foreigners under a system of free 
competition. Previously to the French Revolution, 
lace was the staple manulkcture of Ghent, great quan- 
tities of it being sent to Holland. England, France, 
Spain, and the colonies. Lace-making has now greatly 
dbnlnished ; but it still ranks, together with the manu- 
facture of silk, linen, and woollen fabrics, amongst the 
principal branches of industry, after that of cotton, llio 
sugar-refineries employ annually from 10,(KX),000 to 

12.009.000 lbs. of the raw material. There are numerous 
giu-dtotlllcries, soap-manuftctorles, breweries, tanneries, 
and salt-works. Sail-cloth, oll-cloth, gold and silver 
stuffk, masks, gloves, pins, bronie articles, mineral acids, 
white lead, Prussian blue and other colours, buttons, 
cards, paper, tobacco and tobacco-pipes, glue, surgical 
instruments, machinery, cutlery, articles of various ktods, 
in wood, stone, ivory, &c., are made in Ghent, and there 
are some good building docks. The city is admirably 
situated for commerce. It is connected by one ship- 
canal with Bruges ; and by another, which passes by 
Sas Van Ghent, with the Scheldt at Terneuse. The lat- 
ter gives the city all the advantages of a Bea-|iort ; vessels 
drawing 18 ft. water may unload in the basin under its 
walls. The country In the vicinity produces a great deal 
of corn, flax, tobacco, and madder; and besides its ma- 
nufactured produce, Ghent has a large trade in these ar- 
ticles, especially the first, and a very extensive transit 
trade. 

The origin of Ghent is involved In uncertainty ; but 
it Is tolerably well ascertained that it became a place of 
considerable Importance early in our sera. In 879-80, the 
Danes under Hastings, repulsed from England, piun- 
deiwd Ghent, and obtained an immense booty. Ghent 
belonged successively to the counts of Flanders, and the 
dukes of Burgundy ; but the allegiance of Its dtlsens 
appears to have been little more than nominal, since, 
vriioiever the seigneurs attempted to Impose an un- 
popular tax, the great bril aounded the alarm, the cltl- 
xens flew to arms, and killed or expelled the officers of 
the sovereign. The city became subsequently the cap. 
of Austrian Flanders ; but having, in 1639, unwarily re- 
belled against the authority of its sovereign, the emperor 
Charles V., and even oflbred to transfer its allefl^ce to 
his rival, Francis 1., king of France, it brought on Itself 
a punishment, from the efllacts of which it never folly re- 
covered. In 1678, it was taken by Louis XIV. ; In 1706, 


to Marlborough. In 1793, it was again taken by the 
rrmcht and was, till 1814, the cap. of the dto. of the 
Scheldt Ghent has given birth to many dlstmgutshad 
individuals, at the head of whom must be plafedtbe em. 


J* 3 ,Arttoddt the " toew er oF6hent," his 

twera 1$. and long. 4^86> Sd 

Btorian distr. of Taltob, 
&.W. ^ Bl^ri mounti^, separatlikg it fronQdser’ 
S.E. Maxuadaiad. and Nl. tike Canton. 
Leng^ to 8.Bn about 190 m. i oreq, piUtahly 
about 1^000 iq. m. Fop* utovtoia. It to ogie of the 
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oiott beuitlflil portions of the Fenian empire. Clini|te Fop., in 1888 (Inc. eonmiune}» 8,888. It ft endrcM 
mild and healthy, except in certain districts in sumiMr. by an old trail, and has manuoctlhres of silk and Ihien, 
It is well watered, and abounds wHb forests of oak, with ftpneries and iron forges, sofoe transit trade, and a 
pine, box-wood, &c. : along the Casi^, there are ex- market for linens, Ac. which is well attended, 
tensive morasses. The soil is very rich, and yields GIBRALTAR, a town and very strong fortress be- 
hemp, hops, many kinds oLfrult, com, rice, Ac. in great longing to Great Britain, in the S. part of Spain, adjoln- 
quantities. The vine grows with the greatest luxuri. ing the narrowest part of the strait joining the Atlantic 
ance ; but the chief product of the prov. ft silk of excel-' and Mediterranean to which it gives name ^1 m. S.E. 
lent quality, the culture and manufoccure of which Cadb.Mm. S. by E. Seville, and 818m. S.S.W. Madrid; 
employs most of the pop. The only town of any conse* lat.88°e'80*^N.,long.6981*18''W. Pqp. about 80,000, ex- 

S i ft Reshd, on the Caspian, which has a const- elusive of about 8,000 troops.The fortress stands on theW. 

e trade in silk, &c. with Astrahkan. (RAmeir, side of a mountainous promontory orrock(theAfofwCafoe 
jprrs. EtiM. ^c.) ortbeancieDts),prc]|)ectiDgintotheBea S. aboat8m.,belng 

GHI2nI, or GHUZM'EE, a fortified town or city of foom | to fm. in breadth. The S. extremity of the rock, 
Afghanistan, and formerly the cap. of an empire reaching lU m. N. Ceuta, in Africa, is called Europe Point. Its N. 
from the Tigris to the Ganges, and from the Jaxartes side, fronting the low narrow isthmus which connects It 
to the PersTan Gulph: though now containing only with the mainland, is perpendicular, and wholly inacces- 
about 1,B00 bouses, exclusive of suburbs without the slble ; the E. and S. sides are steep and rugged, and ex- 
walls. It ft still considered throughout central Asia as tremely difficult of access, so as to render any attack upon 
a fortress of the highest importance. It standi on a them, even If they were not fortified, next to Impossible ; 
slight elevation. In a plain nearly 7,000 ft. above the level so that it is only on the W. tide, fronting the bay, where 
of the sea, at the foot of a narrow range of hills, M m. the rock declines to the sea, and the town is built, that It 
S.W. by S. Caubul,and 166 m. N.E. Candahar. From can be attacked with the fkintest prospect of success, 
its great height Its climate ft very cold ; for a great part Here, however, the strength of thefordfleatiohs ft such 
of the year the inhab. seldom quit their houses, and the that the fortress seems Impregnable, even though attacked 
snow has been known to lie deep on the ground long an enemy having the command of the sea. The 
after the vernal equinox. It is surrounded by stone town, which lies on a bed of red sand, at the foot of the 
walls, flanked with numerous towers, and enters 3 rock, on its N.W. side, has a prfncmal street, nearly 
gates, outside which It ft encompassed by a/ausse draye, a mile long, well built, pave# and lighted ; and of late 
and wet ditch. On the W. side the walls are elevated years mtny of the narrow streets have been widened, 
to a height of 280 ft. above the level of the plain ; and the alleys removed, and the genseal ventilation im- 
the rock on which they are built might be scarped so as proved. Still, however, *' the houses ardfoonstruoted for 
to render it thoroughly inaccessible on that side, the latitude of England, not of Africa ; for, instead of 
( rtgne ) The Ghlsni rtver, a pretty large stream, runs patios, fountains, and open galleries, admitting a free clr- 
along Its W. face ; and previously to Its capture by the culation of air, closed doors, narrow passages, wooden 
British, a new outwork had been constructed command- floors, small rooms, and air-excluding windows, keep out 
ing its bed. Ghlsni has 8 bazaars, of no great breadth, the fresh, and keep In the foul air.** y. 121.) 

with high houses on each side ; a covered chaursoo^ and These circumstances seem, in part at least, to account for 
several dark and narrow streets. A citadel, enclos- Ute contagious fevers by n^ich the town is sometimee 
ing a palace, is the only edifice worth notice. About scourged. The principal buildings are the govenkor*a 
} m. M. of the city stands a minaret, and about 400 house and garden, the admiralty, the naval hospital, 
yards farther, another of the same kind, erected by the victualling-office, and the barracks. There is an 
Sultan Mahmoud, of Ghlsni. Both are of brickwork, excellent public library, founded in 1798, and a small 
elegantly ornamented, and covered In many parts with theatre. A steam coru-mlll has lafoly been erected. 
CuHc inscriptions. Adjoining them is the site of Old The Protestant church, situgted on the Line-wall, will 
Ghlsni, a city which, in the 10th century, was, accord- contain 1,048 persons, and the governor*! chapm at 
ing to Ferlsbta, adorned beyond anjrother in theE. The the convent, 800 more ; the Rom. Cath. church, when 
adjacent plain is covered with ruina About 3 m. from full, contains about 1,600. The Wesleyan Methodists 
the modern town, in tho midst of a village, is the tomb of have a place of worship, and there Is a Jews* synagogue. 

* Mahmoud, a spacious but not a magnificent building, In 188u, there were three schools in Gibraltar, two on 
covered with a cupola. But of all the antiquities of Bell’s system, educatin^ogother 618 boys and girls, and 
Ghizni, the mot»t usefol is an embankment across a one on the ILsuicastrian plan, educating 800 boys: the 
stream which was built by Mahmoud, and which, though last is wholly supported by the Rom. Gaths. The fortl- 
damaged, by the Insane fory of the Choree kings, still flcatlons are of extraordinary extent and strength. The 
supplies water to the fields and gardens round the town, principal batteries are all casemated, and traveriek are 
( hlphinetonet Caubul. 1. 1 4 1 , 1 42. ) constructed to prevent the mischief that might ensue from 

The empire of which Ghizni was the cap., was founded the explosion of fnells. Vast galleries have been exca- 
by SebuciMhl in 975, and lasted under 13 successive so- vated In the solid rock, and mounted with heavy cannon ; 
vereignstill 1171, when the city was conquered by Ma- and communications have been established between the 
homed Ghoree, and burned. Recently it has acquired different batteries by passages cut in the rock, to protect 
some celebrity from having been taken by storm 1^ the the troops from the enemy^ fire. In fact, the whole ro^ 
British, 2Sd July, 1839, after a siege of less than 48 hours; ft lined with the most formidable b^teries, from the 
the town being garrisoned by about 3,600 Afghans, under waters to the summit, and from the Land-gate to Europe 
the command of a ion of Dost Mahomed Khan. Our loss Point ; so that, if properly victualled and garrisoned, 
on that occasion amounted to 17 men killed, and 182 Gibraltar may be said to be impregnable. ^ 
wounded. Of the enemy, about 600 were killed, many The bay of Gibraltar, formea by the fteadland of 
wounded, and 1,000 taken prisoners, including the go- Cabrita and Ruropa Point, 4 m. distant from each 
vernor and his staff. {EtphiniUme, Caubul j Vignej other, ft spacious and well adapted for shi]ming, be- 
Oulram sCampal^ M gc.) ing protected from all the more dangerous wmda : the 

G1AKT*8 CAuSEWaY, a basaltic promontory of extreme depth within the bay ft 110 fathoms. Toln- 
Ireland, R. coast of the co. Antrim, between Bengore crease Uie security of the harbour, two moles have Iwen 
Head on the E., and the embouchure of the Bush river constructed, which respectively extend 1,100 and 700 ft 
on the W. This extraordinary promontory consists of Into the bmr. The Spanish town and port of Algeclros 
a vast mole or quay, formed of polygonal basaltic co* lie on the w. side of the bay. As a commercial station, 
lumns, projecting from the base of a steep promontory to Gibraltar is of considerable consequonce. Being made a 
a great distance into the sea. It ft divided Into three free port in 1704, subject to no duties and restrictions. It 
distinct portions : the first, which ft seen at low water, ft ft a convenient entrepot for the English and other foreign 
about 1,000 ft. in length, and the others not quite so goods destined to supply the neighbouring provinces of 
much. The pillars are from 40 to 55 ft. in length, and Spain and Africa. ^ Gibraltar, however, ft fUlan and 
have from 8 to 8 sides ; but those having 8 sides are by fauing as a place of commerce ; and there ft no prof- 
fer the most common. The surface formed by the sum- pect of Its revival.** This decay ft owing to a ra- 
mlts of the pillars ft so smooth, and the joints so dose, riety of causes, partly and principally, perbim, to tho 
that the blade of a knife can hardly be introduced into iniecurlto and apprehension occasioned by the fear of 
them. The piUi^i are divided into legmento, admirably pestUentfal disorders, which raged dreadfolly In 1804 and 
fitted to each other, varying from 6 in. to a foot in 1828 : partly to the circumstance of goods being now 
thickness. At Fair Head and Bengore Bead, in the largely stored at Malta and Genoa, that wore fonnorlf 
w irfirf fey, tbo columns OM higher; but the deposited here ; partly to thO orders of the Spanish 
angles are not re sharp, and they are altogrther of a varnment abnost preventing Cbe<introductioDcf Biimii 
eoorser texture than those of the Giant’s Causew^. pibduM ; and, more recantiy, to the making of Ga^ a 
The same sort ofbosaltic columns, though of a less per- free ]fort. a mcwiuw, however, wbtcfr has tfeatt re- 
feet form, extend along the coast for several miles, and, vox^ In 1888, the deidsaed vahio of BrlM nd Ifith 
being sometimes detached from the shore, bave.^ at a pn^uce and manufectmjmpoM from Bna g nd to 
(Bstanca, the most grotesque appearance. Bacblen Island Gibraltar amounted to 894 <5!^ <ff»»oSouy 
oonflhis stoilar & and reey extend a good way to Great Brtfa dn amounted, in 1884, to 17M80I.’ But toe 

inland. ^vantm w^ the nossasslontf Oforaw oonfera on 

GUVBNO, a town of K. Italy, k. Sardinia, prw. Great Brl^, tbougBwMIy ofapoitlllad dlaraotor, ia 
8ota,cap.mand.,antiio8ansone,16m.W.by S.Tbin. most lo^porCant. ltls,aitt^re,thoktyoftlwMeditar* 
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xaneM\ uA Wblle Iti oecoinUon gives ut the n^nt of 
eObctuaw aaiiogrliig our enemies In war, it eflbi^ eoiial 
fiilitlltleslortitie fffoieikion of our 

on oSlirlceaeSt^aiejJ^ 

VM^Binged toCM&elBSner^ or mountain of Tarif* In the i 
beglmSir^ the ttb century, when Tarlf E Jn 
landed wtth a largo army to conqum SpjJn, enf 
a itroQg fortress on the mountain side. purlM the 
Moorish occupation of Spain 4t Increased in UmiorCMce. 
hut was at length foken by Ferdinand, kina of ^tile, In 
the Uth century. It was soon i^ptured, ^ did not 
becoTWtf the appanage of Spain till 1462. Its former his* 
tory Ull Its al^uest by the English in 1704t Is junim- 
poi^nt. During the war of the Spanish succession, the 
English and Dutch fleets, under Sir George Rooke and 
the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, attacked the fortress, 
which surrendered after some hours' resistance. The 
* ' r the nine following years, vainly tried 

. ^ secured to 

In 1727 the Spa- 

, without simcess. 

The most memorable, however, of the sieges of Gibral- 
tar Is the last, begun in 1779 and terminated In 1783. 
The batteifos on the rock were known to be most for- 
midable ; and yet the bold, not to say extravagant, pro- 
ject was entertained of attempting to silence them by 
the fire often enormous floating batteries Jngenlously 
constructed hy the CbevalKhr d’ Arcon . A powerful com- 
bined French and teanlsh fleet and army was coMected to 
co-operate in the attack, which excited an extraordinary 
Interest In all parts of Europe. The grand effort was 
made on the 18th of Bept., 1782; and tto only thing to 
be wondered at Is, that the floating batteries should have 
BO long resisted, as they actually did, the tremendous 
fire of red-hot shot to which they were exposed. At 
lenjrthv however, two of them took fire, and their terrific 
oxplosfon terminated the conflict. .The garrison, and 
their Rollant commander, Sy[r Gilbert Elliot, afterwards 
Lord Heathfleld, were not more distinguished by their 
brave defence than by their generous eflbrts to rescue 
their enemies ilrom the flames and the waves. No far- 
ther attempt nas been, nor is It likely will be, made to 
deprive us of this fortress. 

GIEN, a town of France, d£p. Lolret, cm. arrond. : 
on the Loire, and on the high road between Orleans and 
Nevers, 37 ro. S.E. the former. Pop. (1836) 4,760. It 
is Irreralarly built on a hill, on the summit of which 
is its church, and an ancient castle now serving for the 
sttb-profecture, the residence of the mayor, and the seat 
of a tribunal of original juri4Uictlon. The Loire is 
here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, and the town 
has a spacious quay, and a good bath establishment. 
Here also are manufactures of earthenware, serge, leather. 


crossed by a stone brld^, 47 m. N. by E. Darmstadt, 
and 49 m. B.N.B. Coblents. Fop. 7,300. It was formerly 
fortified ; but Its ramparts have neon levelled, and their 
site is now laid out In public walks. It Is irregularly 
built ; but has some good ediflcdk, including the castle, 
now the seat of the provincial government, the unL 
versity, iMd^qg/sMs, arsenal, town-hall, and a new 
churcii. Giessen is ohtefly noted for its educational esta- 
bllshmentui which constitute one of Ita principal re- 
sources. Its universlto, founded in 1007, is now usually 
attended by between 800 and 400 studasts ; a few years 
agOf'ii^ oralnary number was upwards of 600. The 
town has, besides, a teachers' semtoair, several otiier 
seminaries of a superior kind, schools of forest economy 
and mldwiforyt a lying-in hospital, philological institute, 
8 pubUc libraries, a cabinet of natural history, and a 
botanic garden. It Is the residence of the governor of 
Upper Htose, the seat of a superioaJudioial court for the 
pn>v. I a oouncU of mines, board of taxation and com-, 
mittee of public histnictlon. It has a few manufactures 
of tUMoeo and woollen goods. (JStrgktnui Canmabidk.) 

OILOLO, one of the Mdlueca Isumds, which see. 

GIOYBNASEO (en. JfaUoium), a sea-port town of 
S. Italy, k. Naples, ^v. Barf, cep. cant, on a high rod; 
which advances tuficlant^ into the Adriatic to afford 
shelter on Ita, K« sUa to a ctmslderable number of flah- 
Jng boats, in. M.W. Bari, and 44 m. S.E. Maffotta. 

5,600- b iuitounded oy strong turreted wells, 
and forthar Mmdad Ixj a mtle. It ta, however, a 

l!Usee!T|SiimSiara narrow,' dark, and dirty, and 

ssrftSf ^ 

blshpprb, unttogio font of T^leali It has a oatbedral, 
8 «toto.duirifoMi savoral oonvents, 9 hosjritidf, andan 
asylum for fogpidUngs, mendicants, foe. wflthout the 
lowit jan aveiM oflmmonM cypress and pine trees. 


GIROENTI. 

^IBGENTI, a town of Bidly adjacent to the mins of 
tRB ancient !A4ifA>«r, or Agrigentum, cap. Intend., in 
the Vai dl llfoxsara, 68 m.. BTS.fi. Palermo, and 95 m. w. 
by N*. Svracose : let; BT^ 19' fifl" K., long. 180 27' E. 
^p. (1831) 17,767. The modem city stands on the slope 
of one of the highest hills of S. Sidly, colli^ Monte Cb- 
nieeot about 1,200 ft. above the sea, and nearly 4 m. 
ftrom the portoSt the *mouth of the small river wbiqb 
divides the present city from the mins. The mode of 
building GirgentI, with its streets rising in terraces, and 
the cathedral crowning the whole, gives it an imposing 
aspect from the seal "but the Interior Is irreguiiar and 
dirty : most of the streets, or rather idleys, are ill paved, 
and not only difficult of access, but many of them are 
absolutely dangerous, and the whole aspect of the place 
b Tendered still more comfortless by a prevalent appear- 
ance of poverty." (Smt/ih** Sieilfft p. 206.) Besides the 
cathedral, there are 46 churches and 16. convents, a 
fact which folly explains the extraordinary number of 
ecclesiastics met with here, and the consequent poverty of 
the people. The cathedral, a large, heavy buUoing of the 
18th century, is in the Norman style, barbarously mixed 
with a modem Imitation of the Greek orders : its chief 
curiosity Is an echo, or porta voce, by which a whisper 
is ccmducted from the entrance to the cornice over the 
high altar (280 ft.). It has a beautiful font of carved 
Stone, and some pictures, one of which is a Madonna by 
Guido. Bishop Luccbesl, a great bonefoctor to GirgentI, 
among other acts of enlightened policy, founded a se- 
minary for the clergy, and a good public library, to which 
he bequeathed a valuable collection of antique vases, 
coins, and medals. The country round is delightfol, 
producing com, wine, and oil in great abundance, with 
a great variety of fruits, as, oranges, lemons, pomegra- 
nates, almonds, &c. The port of GirgentI has a mole 
built by Charles III. in 1766: a lighthouse has been 
erected on the mole-bead, and another on an adjacent 
cliff, but they ore so badly constmeted and lighted, as to 
be nearly useless. There are here ve^ extensive cart- 
eatori, or magasines, dug in the rock, for the warehous- 
ing of corn, considerable quantities of which arc shipped 
ftom this port, and which, under an intelligent govern- 
ment, capable of calling forth the productive energies of 
the countr}', might be vastly increased : it is, also, a 
principal port for the shipment of sulphur. In ordinarv 
years, about 70 British ships clear out from GirgentI, 
mostly loaded with brimstone. 

The ancient Agrigentum was not only one of the lar^t 
and most famous cities of Sicily, but of the ancient 
world. According to Polybius, it surpassed most other * 
cities in its advantageous situation, its strength, and the 
beauty and grandeur of its buildings. Us ruins, so inte- 
resting to the iilstorieal student for the reminiscences 
they suggest, and to the antiquary and artist for their 
instructive lessons on ancient architecture, stand be- 
tween the Rupa Athenea, a high rock E. of GirgentI, and 
the two branches of the river anciently called Agragas, 
in thO' midst of orchards, gardens, and groves of the 
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moft luxurious foliage. The S. wall stood on a rock, 
having adjoining to It a triangular plain, in which may 
still be seen the tomb of Theron, one of the most Il- 


lustrious of all the princes, or kwdnw/, who ruled 
over Agrigentum. (See Diod. Sic, lib.xi.) It is about 
28 ft. high, and 16 ft, square at the base, consistioff 
of a square pilaster on a triple plinth, with a cornice, and 
fluted Ionic columns in the Attic story: but Mr. Smyth 
describes it as " neither magnificent nor elegant, a strange 
mixture of architectural peculiarities.*' At the E. angle 
of the S. wall, on a bold rock, stands the temple of Juno, 
or rather the Doric columns that formed a part of it. 
Their sibution on a gently swelling eminence, and sur- 
rounded oy fruit trees, is highly picturesque. On the W. 
firont a grand flight of steps leads up to the vestibule, 
which was supported by 6 fluted Doric columns : at the 
sides are 18 others not fluted. Within this temple were 
preserved some of the most valuable pictures of antiquity, 


most nerfect sneoimen extant 
epoch of Greek architecture. It Is compost of a parid- 
lelogram, like the last, 6 columns broad in front, and IS 
columns at the sides. It iM,per^tieral, that is, baa a co- 
lonnade all round the bidlolng. In each of inaaidp walla 
of the cella are 6 arcked onmnga without any appear- 
ance of doors, and on eaxdi side M theirantvene wall of 
Uie pronaos a fllflbt of stepa leads to the linmnit of the 
arttittrave: the whole temj^, with the exception of pwt 

g 'Che entablature and roof. Is so nearly perfect, astope a 
vourable spedmen of the beauty m oniaterru^ed 
to it s 
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Tbe laat king of Naples repaired tke moit damaged 
parti of this structure, and It is now used as a'^hriiuiB 
church. His name and work recorded on the front euta« 
blature In large bronse characters, on a glaring white 
ground, ill agree with the softness and chastity of the 
old building. W. of the temple of Concord, and near the 
sea-gate, flood the temple or Hercules ; but the found- 
ations and one single dilapidated column are all that 
> remain. Cicero (in his fourth Oration against Verres) 
speaks in rapturous terms of a statue of the god, the face 
of which had been worn by the kissing of devotee. 
Nearly opposite the ruins of the last temple, are the 
gigantic remains of the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, 
now known as tl TVmptb di Gigantic which, although 
nerer completed, was the largest religious edifice of 
Sicily. Diodorus says that It was 360 ft. long, 60 ft. 
broad, and 120ft. high to the commencement of the roof; 
but it appears proluible, from a comparison with other 
temples and their proportions, that 160 was meant, in- 
stead of 60, for the breadth, an error that might easily 
have crept into the early manuscripts {Smyths p. 211.); 
and an examination of the ruin justifies the supposition. 
Enormous blocks of stone testify its former grandeur. 
One of the columns measured by Russell in the upper 
part of its length had flutings, the girth of which was 23 
in., a circumstance which goes far to confirm the state- 
ment of Diodorus, **tbat a man might easily place him- 
self in one bf them.** The lower half of a numan face, 
apparently part of a statue that ornamented the pedi- 
ment. measured a foot from the chin to the middle of the 
mouth, and 2 ft. across from cheek to cheek, dimensions 
much larger than those of the Egyptian Memnon in the 
British Museum. {Smyths p. 212.) The Sicilian govern- 
ment, about the commencement of the last century, when 
the mole of the harbour was built, gave orders th^ the 
stones of this noble ruin should be removed and used in 
Its construction : and this circumstance, to a greater ex- 
tent than any other, accounts for the paucity of the pre- 
sent remains. The dimensions of the temple, as com- 
puted by Mr. Cockerill, who devoted great IMiour to 
ascertain the facts, are as follows 


Length of basement 
Braaiith 


IHtto of cell 


Bfttoof temple interior • 


Height of bBsernent — <9 

Ditto of columns > • - (il 

Entablatun* • • . 8.5 

Tympanum - - - 83 

ToUl height - 



Near these ruins are those of the temple of Vulcan, and 
that of Castor and Pollux ; the latter is singular, as 
being the only one of the Ionic order. The celebrated 
spring of Petroleum, and tlie iish- pond excavated by the 
Carthaginian prisoners, after the disasters of Hiincra, 
B.c. 480, still exist : this pond was more than 40 ft. deep, 
(Diodorus says 120.) and about 4,ri00 ft. in circum- 
fcroncc, and is stated to hove amply supplied the tables 
of the rich and luxurious Agrlgentines, of whom Plato 
wittily said, that *‘ they built as If they were going to 
live for ever, and ate as If directly about to die.** m 
'AjKMj'StrnrM s/xsJsMvri Aii iurptSn 

ii if nOpfiio/upu* (^iian, lib. xii. 29.) The pond is 
now dry, and used as a garden, as it was also in the time 
of Diodorus, who, therefore, mi;st greatly have mistaken 
its dimensions. Besides the rums thus described in 
detail, there are fragments dispersed over the entire site 
of the city, respecting which conjecture has been busy, 
but which need no particular mention. It is curious, 
however, that In the whole space within the city walls 
there are no ruins that can be presumed to have be- 
longed to places of public entertainment. (Sudndume, 
ii. 291.) On the whole, Agrigentum may be truly said 
to be surpassed by few cities, either In respect to the 
beautiftil and maleficent Grecian temples aud other 
antique monuments still existing, or the wild and 
romantic scenery with which it Is surrounded. (Jtmteff, 
p.IOO.) . 

Vast as the public revenue of a dty must have been 
capable of erecting such splendid structures, the wealth 
of its private dtlrens appears to have been still greater 
than could have been anticipated from the nationd mi^- 
ntflcence. The accounts of the ricbei of Gelllas, Antli- 
thenes, and other citisens of Agrigentum, are such as 
atoost to stagger belief. The former, who lived in 
more than regal splendour, is Reported to have had 300 
wine cisterns, excavated in the rock ofi which the dty 
Is built, kept constantly full of the choicest wines ; and 
at the marriage of the daughter of the latter, upwards 
of 600 carriages were In the nuptial procession. The 
return ofExcnsetui, a victor in the chariot-race of the 
92d Olympiad, was celebrated with a splendour of 
whlib we can form no adeqiaate idea ; in proof of which 
Il is' enough to mention, that, among myriads more, no 
fbwier than 800 carriages in the trluiupbal procession were 
dnwn by White boraei I (jlff9brtf'#(?reeof,r.337>6vo.ed.) 


It If much to be regretted that we have no authentic 
information as to the means by which such vast wealth 
was acquired. No doubt, however, it must mainly have 
been the result of extensive commerdal and manufkc- 
turlng indusliy ; for, notwltbitaindlng its great fertility, 
the territory belonging to the city was fkr too* limited, 
and probably, also, too much subdivided, to allow of the 
accumulation of such gigantic private ftnrtunes. It Is 
clear, too, that a dty poisesiea of such extraordinary 
riches must have had wisely contrived institutions, and 
been, on the whole, well gifvemed* 

This groat city was founded, anno 580 B.O., by a co- 
lony from Gela, another Sicilian dty, which had Itself 
been founded by a colony of Cretans and Rhodians. 
{Herod, vll. 183. ; Thws. vi. 4;) Most probabfy Its go- 
vernment was at first republican ; but it early became 
subject to tyrants, or princes, of which Phalans li< one 
of the most ancient, and also (he most celebrated. 
The accounts of him are, however, too much mixed 
up with frble to be relied on. After his death the 
republican form of governqiient appears to have been 
restored, and maintained (br a considerable period, tUl 
Tneron, an able and politic dtixen, attained to the 
supreme direction of aflairs. This prince, hating carried 
ofirthe prl^ln the chariot race at the Olympic games, baf 
been the theme of the glowing eulogy of Pindar:— 

** Theron, hospitabto Just, midgraU^ 

Famed AgrlKeiitum*s hononija ung, 

The ptop and bulwark of her towering state ! ** 

• WasfsPimta^Odell. 

And he Obtained and deserved the respect and estemn 
of the nation by his justice and moderation, and his 
success In defeating, with the aid ofMili son«ln*law 
Gelon, the Carthaginians in a great battle. The con- 
struction of the piscina, and of other great works at 
Agrigentum, has, as already, stated, been ascribed to the 
captives taken on this occasion. 

After the death of Theron, who was succeade^ by his 
son Thrasydwus, a foolish and licentious prince, the 
Agrlgentines once more assorted their independence, and 
estatnished a republican government. During the invasion 
of Sicily by the Athenians, Agrigentum remained neuter, 
nor does history again mention it till B^. 408,jrhen, if 
we take Diodorus*s account, it seems to have been most 
flourishing, the population being 380,000 ; but tMs, most 
probably. Is much beyond the maVk. At thlr time It 
was attacked, and blockaded by 120,000 Carthaginians, 
headed by Hamilcar, who desired to separate AgrU 
gentum from the cause of Syracuse. After eight months 
siege, the faibabltants were forced by hunger to evacu- 
ate the place during th^ight, and made for Cela, which 
thejr reached in safety. *Hamllcar and his troops ma^ 
Agrigentum their winter quarters, and in the fiillow. 
ing spring, everv thing valuable was either taken to 
Carthage or sold. Tim'oleon, according to Plutarch, 
(rather a doubtful authority in these matters,) rebuilt 
the city b. c. .34^and, about 30 years after, the Agri- 
gentlnes attempted to regain their ancient power in 
Sicily, but were defeated by the Syracusans. Its his- 
tory during the Punic wars is very imperfectly ascer- 
tained. In th« first. It was the ally of Carthago ; and 
during the struggle wUch made Sicily the seat of war, it 
was alternately In theiiRndB of the Homans and Cartiia- 
gtnians. Its later histoiy must be learnt by a perusal of 
Cicero’s orations against Verres, particularly the fourth of 
these eloquent invectives. Little moro is known of the 
histo^ of Agrigentum. a 

GIRONDE, a marit. dep. of France, and the largest 
In the kingdom, in the S. W. part of which it is situated ; 
between lat. 44° 12* and 4ftO 38' N., and long. 0° 18* 
and lo 16* W. ; having N. the sestuary of the Gironde, 
and the dip. Charente-In(i§rieure; E. Dordogne,^nd 
Lot- et. Garonne ; S. Landes ; and W. the Atlantic ^y 
of Biscay). Length, N. to S., about 100 in. ; average 
breadth, between 80 and 60 m. Area, 978,100 hectares. 
Pop. (1836) 656,800. There are a few hills In the E. ; 
but the lurfrce generally is level ; and all Its W. por- 
tion is a vast sandy flat, termed the ** Landes,’* bounded 
towards the sea hi its whole extent by a rangB of 
sandy downs, or dnnes, adjacent to which extends a 
line of extensive lagoons and marshes. The coast 
has generally a remarkably straight outline, but near 
the S. extremity of the dep. it presents a consider- 
able inlet, the Baeatn d*Jrcackon, which communi- 
cates with some of theAagoons before mentioned, and 
contains numerous islands. The port of La Teste die 
Buch is situated on its 8. side. Chief rivers, OaroilBej, 
Dordogne, and the Isle and Dronne, affluents of tim 
latter. The river or isstuary of the Gironde, '#heiMe 
the dep. derives its name, is lormed by the anltB ^ (fiie 
Garonne and Dordogne, near Bourg. It has a N.M.W« 
direction to Its embouchure In the ocean, 46iil. fflftiBt, 
Rs breadth varies ft^m 2 to 6 m.: it Its mouth, how^ 
ever, it is only 8 m. wide. It Is' navigabm throughout ; 
though at some polniu its bed Is oncumhorod wM land- 
b^s. du dtf^rtemeni eti mm. D’tos 

edt6t toni dm terra aride^ et impn^reWumteetp^ 
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Ml GIRONDE. 

4e cuUw€f de Vtmiret un poM ri^ et fertile, dee 
jBloAMt ^twdof/eaUee, dee vtulime dilMeux. Jd, dee 
namtreue Pignobiee plue ou moine pricieues Ut, dee 
PuertOe mateaine, dee mere de eabte nu, deejbreude 
pine n^qffi-pnt auemne pSture owe bribie twhmUe. Pw, 
an centre, nne vJ/Je vaete, brupanie, populenee ; dee 
idi^e enperl^e, et dee eaue prqfondce et rap^e, eit^ i 
tonniee en tout eene par dee mUiiere de vatueanx. 
(Hugo.) It is sutecl that 826.410 hectares, or about 
l*3d of the dep.. consists of heaths and wastes ; 228,358 
beet, of arable lands, 138,823 beet, of rlneyards, and 
106,709 hect. of wooda Only about half the com ne. 
ressary for homo consumption is arown ; it is chiefly 
wheat. The culture of the vine is by far the most 
important branch of industry carried on in this dep. 
The annual produce of the wines of Gironde, the red ; 
growths of which are known in Britain bv the general 
name of daret, amounts to about 2,600,000 hecttdltres, j 
or about 65,000,000 imp. mils. The vineyards arc the 

K operty of about 12,000 Tamllies, and the expmises of 
eir cultivation are estimated to amount to 45 or 46 
millions of francs a year, llfie best growths are from the I 
confines of the ** Landes,*' behind Bordeaux ; the se- | 
condary growths are chleflv the produce of the country 
between the Garonne ana Dordogne, and the palue, a j 
district of a strong and rich soil bordering the bmiks of j 
those rivers. 

The first growths of the red wines are denominated 
Lofitte, Latour.Ckilteou-^argawf, and Haul Brian. The 
first three are the produce of the district of Haut Medoc, 
N.W. of Bordeaui^ and the last of the district called dee 
Gravee. The^ wines are all of the highest excellence: 
their produce Is very limited, and in favourable years sells 
at firom 8,000 to 3,500 fr. the tun, which contains 210 imp. 
gallons i but when they have been kept In the cellar for 
six years the price Is doubled, so that even in Bordeaux 
a bottle of the best wine cannot be had for less than 6 fr. 
The LidRte Is the most choice and delicate, and is cha- 
racterised by tts silky softness on the palate, and its 
charming perfume, which jSortakes of the nature of the 
violet and the raspberry. The Latour has a fuller body, 
and, at the same time, a considerable aroma, but wants 
the softness ol the LofiUe. The Chdteau-Margaux, on 
the other hand, is lighter, and possesses all the delicate 
qualities of the Lt^te, except that iC has not quite so 
high a flavour. The Haut Brian, again, has more spirit 
and body than any of the preceding, but is rough when 
new, and requires to be kept 6 or 7 years in the wood ; 
while the others become fit for bottling in much less 
time. (Hendereon on Winee, p. 184.) 

Among the secondary red q/ines, those of Ra^n, 
Gorce, Leovi/le and Loroee, Bran-Monton, Pichort^lKm- 
gueoilte, and Cabm are reckoned the best. The third 
rate wines comprise those called Paw'llac. Maraaux, SL 
JuUien, SUBetbphe.St.EmiUon.&r.- It is but seldom that 
any of these -growths are exported iq a state of purity. 
The taste of the English, for examplA^bas been so much 
modified by the long-continued use of port, that the 
lighter wines of the Gironde would seem to us to want 
body. Hence, it is usual for the merchants of Bordeaux to 
mix and prepare wines according to tlie markets to which 
they are to be sent. Thus the stroftg rough growtlis of the 
Po/ws and other districts are frequently bought up for the 
purpose of strengthening the ordinary wines of Jiffdocf and 
there is even a particular manufacture, called travail d 
rAngfriisc, qrhicn consists in adding to each hogshead of 
Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of Allcant or Beni- 
carlo, half a gallon stum wine, a bottle of alcohol, and 
sometimes a small quantity of hermitage. This mixture 
undergoes a slight degree of fermentation ; and when tho 
whole is suflBclently fretted In, it is exported under the 
natiie of claret This mixture chiefly consists of secondary 
wines, the first-rate grow'ths falling far short of the 
demand for them. {Hendereon, p. 184.; see also Jultten, 
Topographic dee Vignohlee, p. 203.) But even the first- 
class wines are firoquently intermixed with the best se- 
condary growths ; and it Is customary to employ the 
wlnts of a superior to mix with and bring up those of 
an inferior vintage. Hence we need not wondor at 
the statement of a gentleman who, after living twenty 
j'ears in Bordeaux, doubted whether ho bad tutcfi, 
more than three timee, any pure wine of the first 
qpality I s 

The while wines of the Gi|^do are of two kinds; 
those cdled Gravee, which have a dry, flinty taste, and 
an arema somewhat resembling -cloves ; of these, the 
vrindiMl are, SaeUeme, Boreae, Preignae, and Langon. 
Thesa are said by Jolllep to be lrbe‘moelienf,ou,pour 
mfru* dire, eemCtinuorena, ei aetex epirituemx. The 
white wines of the Gironde have for several years past 
besn advandng in estimation and value : aim may he 
■al4« saeakinf generally, to eome to ua in a less adul- 
termed state than the rod wines. 

About half the wines of the Gironde are sent le 
wHer parts ^Trance ; one fifth part is consumed In the 
WJP* ; one flilh Is exported, the finest growths to England, 
but the larger quantity to the N. of Europe and Holland ; j 
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and abouf one fifth part is supposed to be converted into 
Iwandy. 

A person accustomed to good society in London, and. 
IndeiNi, in most other parts of the country, would bo apt 
to conclude that French wines were consumed in Eng- 
land to the almost total exclusion of other wines. But 
any such inference would be in the last degree erroneous. 
The (act is, that Frenxdi wines are rarejiy drunk, except 
by the upper 'Classes, and their consumption is incou- 
ilder^e, compared wtth that of the mlodle and lower 
classes. So much is this the case, that while, in 1839, 
2,921,422 gallons of port, and 2,878,997 gallons of sherry, 
were entered for home consumption, the entries of tM 
descriptions of French wines (Including champagne, 
claret, and everything else) only amounted to 378,686 
gallons 1 (Pari. Paper, No. 416., Sess. 1840,) 

Some excellent fruit aud good hemp ere grown In this 
dep. The forests furnish a great deal of timber for deals 
and masts, together with resin, pitch, and turpentine. In 
1838, 64,600 hectares consisted of meadow land ; and In 
1830, thero were about 100,000 head of cattle, and nearly 
370.000 sheep, belonging to the dep. ; but the rearing of 
live stock has never been much attended to in this dep. 
In 1885, of 1784272 properties suliject to the contribution 
fonciere, 78,651 were assessed at less than 6 fr., and 27,972 
: at from 5 to 10 fr. The number of considerable proper- 
ties is about the average of the deps. There are no mines, 
but several furnaces and forges of considerable size, for 
the reduction and manufacture of metallic products. 
There are some stone quarries ; a great deal of good turf 
is found, besides sand and clay suitable for the manufac- 
ture of earthenware ; salt is obtained in the marshes of 
Medoc. The total annual value of the mineral products 
was officially estimated, in 1835, at about 4,500,000 fr. 
Manufactures very various ; they include woollen and 
cotton fabrics, cordage, iron, steel, copper, gold, and 
silver articles, glass, pottery ware, liqueurs, &c. Sugar 
refiners and dyeing establishments are numerous ; and 
many merchant ships are built at Bordeaux and else- 
where. For farther details respecting the trade, which 
Is extensive, sec Burdeal'X. The dep. is divided into six 
arrond. It sends 9 mems. to the Ch. of Dep. Number 
of electors < 1838-39), 4.603. Chief towns. Bordeaux, the 
cap., Libourne, and Bazas. Total public revenue (1831), 
32,904,548 fr. ; expenditure, 17.950,814 fr. This dep. con- 
tains several fine Roman antiquities. It Was ravaged by 
the Saracens in the 8th, and the Normans in the Oth cen- 
tury : it belonged to the English from the time of Henry 
Il.’tf marriage with Eleanor of Guienne. till it was an- 
nexed to the French crown by Charles VII. {Jlugof 
Official Tables i Did. Geog.s Encpcl. dee Gene du 
Monde, he.) 

GIRVAN. a sea-port, market-town, and par. of Scot- 
land, CO. Ayr, on S. bank of the river oi the same 
name, near its influx into the sea, 174 m. S. Ayr, and 
25 m. N. Stranraer. Pop. of par. in 1801, 2,26(lj in 1831, 
6,430 ; and is now (1840) estimated at 7,000. The town 
(which contains five sixths of thq pop.) commands a beau- 
tiful view of the sea, the N. coast of Ireland, the rock of 
Ailsa, the Mull of Cantyre, and the various Islands lying 
in the Frith of Clyde. Though large, it is mean-looking, 
consisting mostly of houses of one story. Tho Inhab. 
are mainly employed in weaving cotton for the Paisley 
and Glasgow manufacturers, the number of looms being 
about 2,000. The people are generally poor and ill 
lodged, so many as two or three families being, in some 
instances, crowded together in one end of a house, while 
the other is filled with tho looms on which they work. 
No fewer than two thirds of tho inhab. are Irish or of 
Irish extraction, attracted by the facility of learning the 
business of hand-loom weaving, and the miserable re- 
muneration .which It affords. It is not uncommon, while 
the father is working on the loom, for the mother and 
children to set out as beggars. While weaving Is tho staple 
business, both salmon and white fishing affords employ- 
ment to not a few, |pd is yearly being prosecuted with 
greater energy. The harbour has lately been improved 
% the erection of a new quay ; and both gfaln and coal 
are exported to a considerable extent. There are two 
branch banks in the town : and five schools In the par., 
exclusive of the parochial school, in which ten hoys 
and ten girls arc educated gratuitously, on an endowment 
left for the purpose by Mrs. Crawford of Ardmillan. 
There are also two subscription and two circulating 
libraries ; and twelve friendly societies. (Nine Stat. Ace, 
of Scotland, 4 Apr,p.894.) (iirvan was erected into a bor. 
of barony in 1668^ but, owing to its diminutive size, the 
charter lay dormant till 1785. 

GIULIANO (SAN), atown of Slcfiy, Val-dl-TrapanI, 
occupying the site of the ancient Eryx, on the summit of 
the mountain of the same name, 5 m. N.E. to E Tra- 
pani, and 40 m. W. by S. Palenno. Pop. (IWl) 10,949. 
It has 9 convents. 15 cburcbes, an hospital, and a monte 
dipieta. From Its elevated situation ft commands ¥ fine 
prospect, and has a pure atmosphere: the inhab. enjoy 
excellent health, the women befng remarkable for their 
beauty and clearness of complexion ; a circumstance 
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which rendered it an appropriate sltuatlim fprthe temple 
of Venus, which existra here In antiquity. Mon$ 
on which the temple was bidlt, ri^es 2,f7A ft. above the 
level of the sea, and was said by Polybius to be the 
largest mountain in Sicily, Etna excepted ; and he adds 
that the temple far excelled all the other temples in the 
island, in splendour, wealth, and magnificence. (,L1b. i. 
S 55.) The accounts of the origin of Uiis fimoos temple 
are obscure and contradictory. According to Virgil it 
was founded by ^neas {JEneidy lib. v. lin. 760.) ; and at 
all events It was extremely ancient, as Daedalus is said 
to have built the Cyclopean walls that surround part 
of the mountain, and to have enriched its treasury 
with some extraordinary works of art. The votaries of 
the goddess, thence frequently called Ventu Erycina, 
including persons of the highest distinction, resorted 
thither in crowds, not only from all parts of Sicily, 
but also from Italy and Greece. It was, in fact, one 
of the most celebrated seats of superstition, plea- 
sure, and dissipation in the ancient world. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, 17 cities contributed to the 
support of the temple. The priestesses of the goddess 
were slaves ; but some of them became rlgh enough 
Co purchase their freedom. The temple was plunder^ 
by Hamilcar, a Carthaginian general, who, being after- 
wards token by the Syracusans, expiated his sacrilege by 
the most cruel torments. But this seat of supersti- 
tion and debauchery having lost its attractions, was in 
Strab(»*s time nearly deserted. It was, in some mea- 
sure, restored by Tiberius ; but it never recovered its 
former splendour, and was in no very lengthened period 
wholly abandoned. (See the article on this temple in 
the learned M^moire surV^nus, by Larchcr, pp.l88— 194., 
and the authorities referred to in it). 

“ £ryx is at present an abrupt and sterile mountain, 
with but few vestiges of its former magnitlcenre ; those 
still existing are principally a few granite pillars, and 
some remains of a Cycltmeon wall ; there is also a kind 
of cistern, now dry and filled with weeds and brambles, 
in the castle court, called the well of Venus ; and coins, 
vases, amphoree and pateree^ are frequently found, as 
are also many leaden bullets for slings, inscribed with 
imprecations.*’ {Smytht Sicily, p. 942.) 'Wild pigeons 
still resort to the mountain in great numbers, as hi an- 
cient times. 

GIUHGEVO, a town of Wallachia, on the N. bank of 
the Danube, opposite Uustchuk, and 3H m. S.S.W. Bu- 
rharciit. Pop. I.^,000. ? It is a miserable place, composed 
of dirty, narrow streets, and houses built of mud, with 
here, and there one a little more pretending in its appear- 
aiii-e, ornamented by a wooden verandah. It was for- 
merly fortified, hat its ramparts were levelled by the 
Itussians In 1029. The coffee-houses are numerous, gnd 
ai)parently afford more comfort than the private re- 
sidences. ** The principal square contains a tall quadran- 
gular tower, surmounted by a bell, which sounds at cer- 
tain hours, and is misnamed a dock; but, with the ex- 
ception of this appcnd.aga, the square differs little from a 
large courtyard surrounded by Irish cabins. Glurgevo 
carries on a considerable trade with some of the Austrian 
towns ; and a great part of the commerce of Bucharest, 
of wliich it may be regarded as the port, flows through 
It.” <Elliott*s Trav. m Austria, igc. i. 177.) 

GI Vet, a town of France, d^p. Ardennes, cap. cant., 
oil both sides the Meuse, close to the Belgian frontier, 
2.5 m. N.N.E. Mealdres. Pop. (1836) 4,273. Its divisions 
arc connected by a fine stone bridge of 6 arches ; and 
both are fortified. Tlie town Is in general well-built, 
especially the grand square. Among the public build- 
ings are Commodious barracks, in which English pri- 
soners were detained during the Inst war ; a military 
hospital, and a public library with 5.000 vols. Givet has 
a tolerable port, a brisk trade, and manufactures of ace- 
tate of lead, sealing-wax, glue, earthenware, pipes, and 
leather. In its canton is the gorge, | m. In length, 
through which the Mouse flows ( the overhanging 
rocks on either side of whiqh are called the Dames de 

^LADOVA (Turk. Fet-Jslam), a town of Senria, 
on the Danube, immediately below the ** Iron Gate,” 
and at present one of the chief stations of the Danutie 
Steam Navigation Company. It is destitute of any 
house capable of affording accommodation to travellers, 
being a mere collection of wretched huts. Its inhahs. 
find constant employment in the conveyance of mer- 
chandise, &c. by land to and from Orsova, the station 
above the rapids of the Danube, a journey of nearly 10 
m., which most passengers perform by land. About 24 
m. below Oladova are the remains of Trajan’s Bridge. 
(See Danubb.) 

GLAMORGAN, a co. of S. Wales, being the most 
southerly in the principality, having S. the Bristol Chan- 
nel, M. the Co. of Monmouth, from which It is separated 
by toe Remny, N. Brecknock, and W. Caermarthen. It 
Is about 02 m. In Its greatest length W. to B., and ^ m. 
in Its greatest breadth. Area, 606,880 acres. On the N. 
and N.E. it ismountalnoua ; but its 8. portion, consisting 


Of the vale, or, more properly speaking, great level of 
Glamorgan, stretching from the mounta&is to the sea, is 
by far the most fertile part of S. Wales. The soil of this 
level is a reddish clay resting on a limestone bottom, and 
is most exeellently adapted for the growth of wheat But 
the B^cultural capacities of this co. are surpassed by its 
all but inexhaustible mineral treasures. In fact, the 
whole of this co., N. of Llaotrlssent, is comprised within, 
and forms the largest portion of, the coal basin of S. 
Wales— the greatest depot of coal in tbe-empire; and 
capable, it is believed, of alone aupplying its present rate 
of consumption for above 2.000 years I This co. has also 
InexhausUole supplies of lime and ironstone; and is the 
seat of the Merthyr-Tvdvil, Aberdare, Hirwoln, and nu- 
merous other iron works, the greatest establishments of 
their kind in the empire. The energies of the Inhab. 
being thus principally directed to mining pursuits, agri- 
culture is not in a very advanced state. A great: deu of 
excellent wheat is, however, produced ; barley, oats, and 
potatoes being the other principal crops. Lime Is the 
principal manure. Estates aed farms vary very mudb in 
size. The latter are most commonly lield under leases of 
7 or 14 years. The hills aflbrd good pasture for sheep 
and cattle, and great quantities of cheese and butter are 
made, 'ilio Glamorgan cattle are the largest of the 
Welsh breed. Recently they have been cros^ with the 
Ayrshire breed: and the mixed breed thence resulting 
are found to yield a greater quantity of milk than the old 
Glamorgan ; at the same timedhat they are hardier, and 
can be kept at a good deal less expense. Average rent of 
land, in 1810, 8s. 4{d. un acre. Thedsottages in this co. 
are said to be amongst the best in tiienempire. The 
custom of white-washing houses, oflice-houses, walls, ftc. 
is universal ; audit is alleged that, occasionally, even hedges 
have been subjected to this favourite operation. Principal 
rivers, Tawe, Neath, and Taafe. There are several canals 
and railways in. the co., by which an easy communication 
is kept up between the mining districts in tlie N?, afid the 
ports of Swansea, Neath, C^diff', Ac. Near Swansea and 
Meath are the greatest snielting works in the empire. 
Cardifl’ is the principal port in the principality for the 
shipment of coal and iron. Principal towns, Mertbyr- 
Tydvil, Cardiff, Swansea, and Neatn. Tlhs co. returns 
5 meins, to the H. of C., viz. 2 for the co., 1 for Merthyr- 
Tydvil, and 1 each for CardiflTand Swansea and their con- 
tributory bors. Registered electors for the co., in 1838> 
39, 4,494. Glamorgan is divided into 10 hundreds, and 
IIH parishes. In 1831, it had 28,843 Inhabited houses: 
26,111 families ; and 126,612 Inhab., of whom 63,284 were 
males, and 63,328 females. Sum contributed to the relief 
of the poor, in 1838-39, 31,380/. 

GLA HU S, or GLAUl S, a canton of Switzerland, in the 
£. part of which it is situated, and ranking seventh in tlie 
confederation; between lat. 46<^ 47' and 47° 10' N., and 
long. 8*^61' andO'^ 15' E. ; having N. and E. thecant. St. 
GaU, S.E. and S. the Orisons, and W. Uri and Schwyts. 
I^gth, N. to m. Area, 278 sq. m. Pop. (1838) 

29,348, of whom 25,.54H were Protestants. This canton is 
one of the most singular in Switzerland, not only in its 
geographical positloh and natural features, but also in its 
political constitution, and some of its laws and usages. 
Its central portion consists of the lung narrow valley 
of Linth, into whicli there is but one road; and of 
two small lateral valleys, to neither of which there is 
any access but by the principal valley. The rest of 
the surface is mostly covered with mountains belong- 
ing to dlfl’ercnt ranges, which, in general, rise higher 
than those in the neighbouring cantons. The Doedi- 
berg, at its S. extremity, the loftiest summit in E. 
Switzerland, is 11,765 it. in height: the Glarnish is 9,630 
ft ; and the \Vlggis, 7.444 ft. high. The Linth, its prin- 
cipal river, rises beneath the Doedi, and runs in a^. 
direction through the whole canton, into the lake Wal- 
lenstadt, which forms a part of its N. boundary. Besides 
this and the lake of the Klocntiial, there ore many other 
small lakes in the mountains. Glaciers are also numerous, 
and the' scenery generally is very striking. According to 
Ebel, nut 1-lOth part of the land Is arable : orchardb of 
plum, pear, cherry, apricot, almond, andfothcr treqs, are 
sufllciently plentiful, and in some parts the vine is culti- 
vate 1 ; but ve^ little grain, or otlier agricultural produce, 
is obtained. The pasturages on tlie mountain sides are 
fine, and feed during the summer about 10, (MX) cows luid 
5,000 sheep. A great many goats ore kept. This canton 
la the peculiar seat of the manufacture of SchatMci^^er, or 
green cheese. This article is made of cows* milk, and not 
of goats', as its name might seem to imply. The peasants, 
who feed their cows In the mountains, bring down the 
curd in sacks, each containing about 200 Iba., for which 
they get about 80«. The cheese owes its peculiar appear- 
ance, smell, and flavour to the blue panay (Germ, ktes 
TrifoUutn MeUUAus cmrtdea). This herb is grown in 
small enclosures beside most of the cottages t dried, 
ground to powder, and in that state thrown into the mill 
along with the curd, in the proportion of 8 lbs. of herb to 
IW lbs. of the latter. After being tumell for about 
24 hours, the mixture is ready to be put shanea. 

« 4 
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fvim It if kept until it driei tuffldently to be ready for , 
use. When fold wholesale. It fetches aoout 8M. per lb. I 
TMf if considered a very lucrative trade ; and theridiest 
people in the canton are cheese manufacturers. A mod 
deal of Bchabsleger cheese Is eimorted to America. The | 
possessor ^ 20 or 38 cows In Glarus is considered to be : 
in very easy circumstances, and yet his whole prope^ ■ 
does not amount to more than 160#., the usual price of a 
cow being T#.. or «/. at most. But with a single cow. and j 
a little potato land, or with 3 or 4 goats, an individual is j 
above poverty. A person possessing property to the ' 
amount of 3,000#. is considered very wealthy^ and there is 
not one in the canton worth 8,000#. (Jnghs.) The woods, 
which chieSy consist of flr and beech trees, beJong for the 
most part to the communes. They have, however, been 
ill managed, and timber has become dear. Several mines 
of copper, iron, and silver exist, but they are not wrou^t. 
Fine black and other marbles, slate, quartz, gypsum, Ac. 
are found, and there are some snlphureous springs. The 
iiihab. are very active and industrious: they manufacture 
cotton and linen goods, print muslins, &c., pretty exten- 
sively, and are endeavouring to establish silk manufac- 
tures. They formerly traded in the more precious Eu- 
ropean woods, aud marquetry-work ; but the demand fur 
these has greatly diminished. The chief exports of Gia- 
Tus are about 2,000 head of cattle and 300 or 300 horses 
annually, Schabzieger and other kinds of cheese, butter, 
honey, dried fruits, manufactured articles, slates, &c. 
The principal Imports arp corn, wines, salt, metals, wool, 
colonial produce, gloss, earthenware, and straw hats, 
muslins, silks, anc^ Lyonese goods, which the traders sell 
in the fairs o' Italy, Germany, and the N. of Europe. 
It is estimated that 1-30th part of the pop. arc engaged in 
business out of the canton ; some travel for Zurich mer- 
chants, and others on their own account ; and natives of 
Glarus are settled .in many of the large commercial cities 
of Europe. The cant, is divided into 15 tagwen or rom- 
mtinlfles ; chief towns, Glarus, Mollis, Schwanden, and 
Enncda ; the lost has risen up since 1780 to lie a place 
containing 2,000 inliab., tire most thrift in the canton. 
The constnution is purely democratic. The government 
is In the hands of the whole body of the male pop. above 
16 years of age, being from 6,000 to 7,000, who meet an- 
nually on the first Sunday in May, In a general assembly, 
to appjlnt their magistracy, Ac., and to accede to or re- 
ject the laws proposed to them by the executive body. 
The latter consists of a council of about NO memlmrs, j 
of whom 8-4ths are Protestants, and the remainder Catho- 
lics. The two persuasions enjoy the same rights, and 
sdternatcly elet*t the presidents of the general assembly | 
and coundl. Some very singular laws prevail in Glarus. 
One is, that only a son or daughter can Inherit property, 
unless such have been purchased by the testator. Pro- i 
perty so lapsing belongs to the government, by which It Is < 
Jet out to the poor at the rate of 15 batzen (3r. Id.) for 36 ft. : 
sq. A large proportion of the land is held in this way, and | 
generally planted with potatoes or bftte pansy. This law 
gives general satisfaction. The laws resjiecting marriage 
are curious. Whatever may bo the age of persons desirous 
of marrying, they cannot do so wnhuut the consent of 
their respective parents. “ A man of 50 must still re- 
main a bachelor, if his father of 75 should so determine." 
ilngiis.) This law is, however, partially neutralised by 
another. If a young woman Is enceinte^ the person in 
fsuU is obliged to marry her ; or, in case of a refusal, he 
is declared incapable of being elected to a seat in the 
council ; his evidence is inadmissible in a court of jus- 
tice ; and, In short, he is deprived of civil rights. Both 
Che Catholic and Protestant clergy arc paid by the go- 
vernment ; but the strictest economy prevails in all the 
public departments ; the chief magistrate receives but 
2(ff. a year I Taxation is very low ; the state-exirenditure 
it defrayed by a poll-tax of 4 batzen (about (k#.) upon 
every one above 16 years of age ; a property-tax of 
3 batzen upon every 1,000 florins, rent of state-pro. 
perty, customs, poti-ofilce, excise, flues, Ac. There 
IS no direct poor-law, but something very like one. On 
Sundays there are what are called rnkmiary subscriptions 
for the poor ; but If any one known to have the means 
of giving be observed not to give, he may be summoned 
before toe council, and comiielled to contribute. There 
are one or more schools in every commune, for the or. 
dlnary uselVil branches of education, the masters of whidi 
are paid by government about 35#. a year. Parents 
areimlgnd to tend their children to school ; but all in- 
aHuotlondi gratuitous, Glarus furnishes 482 men to the 
•nby* and 3,615 Swiss ftaucs to the treasury of the Swiss 
cngrewatlon. Public revenue (1826) 2l>i286 florins ; ex- 
penditure 17,301 florins. As early as the 5th century, the 
Urrltocy of Glarut belonged principally to the abbey of 
SecUngea on the Rhine ; but lt4!sU in the I3th centuiry 
into the possession of iha house of Austria. In 1351, ft 
was occupied by tbe troops of theAx>nfederBt6d Swiss 
ceMons, and soon afterwards joined tbe confederacy} its 
Indppebdence being consolidated by the memorable battle 
wf’ Weefols, in 1388. After the reformation, it was the 
HilBOf cresttnual religious war# and In 1^; was the] 
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theatre of a contest between the Austrians and Russians 
and tbe JTrench. The historian, Tschudi, was a native of 
this canton. {HHveUe Atmanadk j Ebel; Cannabickj 
Lute. Qeog. and Statist.; Pieot: lngUs*s Switzerland.) 

Glarus, a town of Switzerland, cap. of the above 
cant., in the narrow valley of the Linth, between two 
Alpine monntaln ranges, 33 m. S.E. Zurich, and 64 m. S. 
the Lake of Wallenstadt. Pop. 4^20. The town Is well 
built, and chderful ; the houses, many of which are antl- 
quatra, are chiefly of stone, and frequently ornamented 
on the outside with fresco paintings, llie par. church, 
an old Gothic ediflee, Is used by both Protestants and 
Catholics. Tbe Linth is here crossed by two bridges. 
Glarus has an hospital, town-hall, a free school for 700 
children, erected by private subscriptions ; public li- 
brary, and reading-room. Most of its inhab. are engaged 
in commerce, and it has a brisk trade ; besides manu- 
factures of printed cotton goods, muslins, woollen cloth, 
and Schabzieger cheese. \Ebei; Pient. dv.) 

GLASGOW, a city, river-port, and the most popu- 
lous and important manufacturing and commercial 
town of Scotland, co. Lanark, on both sides the Clyde, 
42 m. W. by S. Edinburgh, and 18 m. E.S.E. Green- 
ock; lat. 5JIP 51' 32'^ N. (Macfarlane's Observatory), 
long. 40 17' 54" W., being about 8 m. farther S; than 
Edinburgh. The greatest extent of the city from K. to 
W. is nearly 4 m., and from S. to N. nearly 3 m. The 
site on which Glasgow is built is a dead level on the S. 
of the river, and also for about |m. on the N., after ' 
which the ground rises with considerable rapidity, till, 
at the extremity of tbe town In this direction, it is 1.50 ft. 
above the level of the Clyde. The portion of tbe city 
on the S. bank of the Clyde, called the Gorbals, had. 

In 1801, a pop. of 35,194. Its situation, shape, and 
flne river, gives Glasgow a striking, though miniature 
resemblance to London. Pop. (1831) 202,426: viz., 
males, 93,724 ; females, 108,702 ; excess of females, 14,978: 
families, 41,965, averaging 4*82 to each family. At pre- 
sent, 1840, the pop. may be estimated at from 280,0()0 to 
390,000. (Seepos#.) 

The original town was built on the rising ground, as 
an appendage to tlie cathedral erected in the Gth century 
(by Kentigern or 8t. Mungo, the tutehary saint of the 
city), on the banks of the ravine, intersected by the 
Mulindiuar burn, which formed, for centuries, the W. 
boundary of the town. From this point the buildings 
gradually extended downwards till they occupied the 
whole of the intervening spjice N. of the Clyde, and ulti- 
mately in every direction, including the large suburb (the 
Gorbals) S. of the river. Other extensive suburban vil- 
lages, such as Calton, Anderston, ('owscaddens, Ac., are 
now regarded as forming part of the city, being conti- 
nuously attached to it. The houses both of the city and 
suburbs arc of stone, covered with slate. The principal 
street, running E. and W'., parallel to the river, bearing 
the several names of Arg^’le Street, Trongate, and Gal- 
lowgate, is above 1^ m. in length ; and, though not of uni. 
form width, is every where ofai}H[)le dimensions. It is lined 
on either side with well-built houses, from 3 to 5 stories 
in height, having handsome shops on a level witli the 
causeway ; and is. In fact,one of the finest streets and most 
crowded thoroughfares in Europe. Parallel to this are 
hiany fine streets, as Ingram, Street, St. Vincent Street, 
George Street, Ac. ; and these are intersected by other 
streets running N. and S. , of which the principal and most 
ancient is the High Street and Saltmarket. Glasgow is 
in one respect decidedly superior to London, both sides 
of the Clyde being bordered by flne quays ; and Carlton 
Place, on its S. side, is one of the finest ranges of build- 
ings in the city. All that part of the city W. of George's 
S(|uare, and M.W. from Argyle Street to the canal, is 
comparatively modern. Here, within the last 40 or 50 
years, a city, of noble streets, squares, and palaces, has 
been raided. Blytbswood Square, on rising ground 
from the Broomielaw, is splendidly built, and may be 
regarded as the mpst fa8hionable.part of the town — the 
Belgrave Square of Glasgow. The other principal 
squares are St. Andrew’s, St. Enoch’s, and St. George’s. 
On the extreme W. of the city, on elevated ground, is 
Woodside Crescent, a splendid range of buildings, com- 
manding an extensive view of the basin of the Clyde, aud 
the adjacent country. 

But wc regret to have to add, that while the newer and 
more fashionable ]>artB of Glasgow will bear a comparison 
with the finest quarters in any of our most splendid cities. 

It has other quarters that do not rank above, if they bp 
not below, the worst parts of the liberties of Dublin, St. 
Giles’s in London, or the wynds leading from the High 
Street in Edinburgh. The principal district of this sort 
lies in the centre of the city, between the Trongate on 
the N., tbe Saltmarket on tne tbe Clyde on the S., 
mmI Stockwell Street on the V9. It consists of a labyrinth 
sA narrow lanes or wynds, whence numberless entrances 
lead odTto small square courts or " closet,'’ wUch dlually 
have a dunghill in the eentre. These wynds and courts 
are formed of old, ill-ventilated, and mostly dilapidated 
houses, vaiying from two to four stories in height, with- 
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cut water, and let out In stories or flats ( one of the latter 
‘often serving for the residence of two or three families. 
Frequently, nowevcr, the flats are 1« out in lod^gs, as 
many as lA or 20 individuals being occasionally found 
huddled together in a single room. {Symons on Artixans, 
4^-, p. 116.) The whole district is occupied by the TOor. 
est, most depraved, and worthless part of the pop. Filth, 
destitution and misery, prevail to a frightfol extent ; and 
It may be regarded as the grand source of those pesti- 
lential fevers that thence spread their destructive ravages 
over the entire city. There are similar, thoimh less ex- 
tensive, districts in other parts of the city, off the High 
Street, in the Calton, ftc. 

In 1817 gas was introduced Into the city: the works 
occupy an area of 14,831 sq. yds. of ground. The charge 
for gas per metre is 9s. per 1,000 cubic feet, subject to 
a progressive discount, varying from 5 to 30 per cent., 
according to the quantity consumed. The city was 
served very inefficiently with water by public and pri- 
vate wells till 1806, when the Glasgow Water Company" 
was formed by act of parliament. Another company 
was incorporated in 180H : and lately an act of parlia. 
mont was obtained for uniting these companies. The 
revenue of the united company, in 1836, was 25,302/. 
13s. 9<f. The water is got from the Clyde ; quantity 
furnished daily, 8,218,000 imp. galls. Lowest charge 
per family, 5s. 6d. per annum, rising on a graduated 
scalp to 1&. on houses rated at 10/. ; above 10/. of yearly 
rental, 6^ per cent, on rental. Public works varying 
from 6/. to 12/., 10s. per annum for a daily supply of 
1,000 imp. galls. An excellent market-place for the sale 
of cattle was established in 1818. 

Glasgow can boast of many magnificent public build- 
ings ; of which the cathedral, or high chiircn, is entitled 
to the first notice. The original edifice, built by St. 
Mungo, Slaving gone to decay, the present structure 
was begun by Jolin Achaius, Bishop of Glasgow, in 
1133, in the reign of David 1., but was not completed 
for upwards of throe centuries. As the building stands 
on an elevation' (on the W. bank of the Molindinar 
Burn), 104 ft. above the level of the Clyde, it is seen at a 
great distance in almost all directions. It is a large 
oblong structure, in what is called the early Englisli 
style, which, notwithstanding the diflbrent ajras of the 
building is said by Mr. Rickman to be well kept up, 
and to be excellently designed and executed. Its great- 
est length, from K. to W., is 319 ft., the breadth 63 ft., 
the height of the choir 00 ft., and of the nave 85 ft. 
A square tower, which rises from the centre of the build- 
ing to the height of 30 ft. above the roof, is surmounted 
by nn octangular tapering spire, terminating in a ball 
and vane 225 ft. above the floor of the choir, 'i'hcrc is 
another low tower at tiio W. end of the N. aisle. It is 
said to have in all 1.57 windows, m.any of which arc of 
exquisite workmanship. The crypt, under the choir 
ana chapter-house, is said, by Mr. Hickman, not to be 
equalled by any in the kingdom. " It is, from the fall 
of the ground, well lighted, and Is an uncommonly 
rich specimen of early English." It was formerly used 
as a church, but since 1798 has been used as a ceme. 
tcry only. This venerable and magnificent structure, 
the most perfect by far of the ancient religious edifices 
still existing in Scotland, narrowly escaped falling a 
sacrifice at the oera of the Reformation to the destruc- 
tive seal of the mob ; but was fortunately saved by the 
timely and vigorous interposition of the trades. It has 
recently been determined to have it thoroughly repaired 
and renovated; the expense to be defrayed partly by 
government, and partly by subscriptions from the cor- 
oration, and other puolic bodies, and private indivl- 
uals. It formerly contained three churches, one of 
which, as already stated, was situated in the crypt; but 
now it contains only one. The bishop's palace, or castle, 
as it was called, erected in 1430, stood to the S.W. of the 
cathedral, and was enclosed with a strong wall of stone. 
The ruins were removed, in 1789, to make way for the 
erection of the infirmary, one of the finest buildings in 
the city. Most of the churches, both established and 
dissenting, are fine buildings, particularly St. Enoch’s, 
Sft Andrew’s, St. David’s, and the Tron ; St. An- 
drew’s episcopal chapel ; and the R. Catholic chapel, a 
magnificent Gothic edifice, in 'West Clyde Street. The 
University, including the houses for the accommodation 
of the professors, situated on the B. side of the High 
Street, Is of great extent, having a front of 305 feet 
to the High Street, and extending «82 feet from K. to 
W. These buildings, occupying 4 quadrangular courts, 
are generally three stories nigh, diversified with turrets 
and appropriate ornaments. In connection with the col- 
lege and near it, on the S.E.,is the Hunterian Museum, 
erected in 1804, and exhibiting one of the most perfect 
specimens of a pure classical building to be found In the 
empire. It was built from funds left for the purpose by 
the cifobraM Dr. William Hunter, a native of the parish 
of Kilbride, near Glasgow, for the reception of the mu- 
seum he b^ueathed to the university. This princj^ 
donation comprises a library of from 10,(K)0 to 12,(x)0 


vols., embracing many rare and splendid editions of the 
classics, and of other standard works ; a choice, and not 
easily matched collection, of Greek and Roman coins and 
medals ; a collection of about 60 capital pictures ; and a 
magnificent collection of an'atomlcal preparations, shells, 
minerals, soological specimens, Ac. This truly noble 
museum is said to have cost Dr. Hunter 100,060/., and 
since it was placed in its present situation it has re- 
ceived many additions. The adjoining ground on the 
£. of the college, though called the College Garden, 
is a park containing several acres, enclosed by a high 
wall, and laid out in walks for the use of the professors 
and students. The Macfarlane Observatory stands 
near its E. end ; but a new observatory is now being 
erected on the Gorbals side of the Clyde. The new 
Rr>yal Exchange, in Queen Street, is a splendid fabric, 
buflt in the flo^ Corinthian style, and surmounted Jl>y a 
lantern, one of the most conspicuous objects in the city. 
The colonnade, one of the boldest and most Imposing 
structures of the kind in the kingdom, consists of a doublo 
row of fluted Corinthian pillar%of great height The apart- 
meift devoted to a news-room is of great size and mag- 
nificence, being 100 feet long by 40 broad, with a richly 
ornamented arched roof, supported by fluted pillars. The 
Royal Exchange is placed in the centre of an area, two 
sides of which are lined with splendid and unifiirm 
ranges of buildings; while behind it is the Royal 
Bank, a Grecian structure, much admired for the ele- 
gant simplicity and chasteness of the design. On each 
side of the bank, two superb Doric arches afford access 
to Buchanan Street, one of the principal streets of the 
city. Amongst the other public builfflngs are the gaol 
and couit-houscs ; the town-hull, and tonflne buildings, 
at the E. end of the Trongate, opposite the statue of 
William III. Both these buildings are handsome struc- 
tures; the latter was constructed in 1781, as its name 
implies, by a company of subscribers, on the principle of 
survivorship. The news-room on the lower fleo% is of 
very large dimensions, and, previously to the erection of 
the new cx(‘hange, was the grand resort of the mercan- 
tile body : the upper part is occupied as an hotel. The 
lunatic asylum to the N . of the city is a large and also an 
elegant structure, admirably adapted for itsf>urpose. The 
bridewell, merch.'ints’ hall, town hospital, trades’ hidl, as- 
sembly-rooms, the Andcrsonlan university, high uhool, 
surgeons* hail, barracks, theatre, Hutcheson's hMpttal, 
house of refuge, lyceum, &c., deserve notice. It may here 
be stated that, in 1831, there were 3,184 shops of all kinds 
in the city and suburbs ; and that the number is now 
supposed to l>c nearly 4,(XK). The highest rent paid for 
a shop was 2.50/. per annum. In 1712, the highest rent 
of a shop was 5/., tlie Idw est 12s. : the average a little 
more than H/. I 

In connection with public buildings, may be men- 
tioned the bridges over tlio Clyde, 4 in number, ex- 
clusive of a timber bridge for foot passengers. The 
first bridge over t]^ river was constructed in 1345. It 
was originally only 12 ft. wide, and consisted of eight 
arches; but its width has been increased (1771), and 
two of its arches built up. Of the other bridges, the 
newest and most superb is Glasgow Bridge, built in 1836, 
on the site of a former bridge, removed for the pur- 
pose. It is of Aberdeen granite, 5()0 ft. long, and (lO ft. 
wide over the parapets ; .*md is not otily one of the great- 
est ornaments of the city, but is said to be wider than 
any other bridge in the United Kingdom. 

Public Monuments. — Of these may be enumerated an 
equestrian statue in bronze of William 111., erected at 
the Cross In the Trong.ite, the gift of James Macrae 
(1735), a citizen of Glasgow, and governor of the pre- 
sidency of Madras ; an obelisk in honour of Lord Nel- 
son, in the public green ; a statue of Sir John Mooreyfa 
native of Glasgow), in bronze, on a granite pedestal, by 
Flaxman ; a similar statue of James Watt, by Chantrey, 
both In George Square. In the centre ot the same 
square, is an elegant fluted Doric pillar, about 100 ft. 
high, in honour of Sir Walter Scott, with a colossal 
statue of the great minstrel at the top ; In the town- 
hall is a statue of W'illiam Titt, in marble, by Fmx- 
man. Money to the amount of nearly 10,000/. has been 
subscribed for the erection of a triumphal arch to bo 
surmounted by an equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. These monuments are exclusive of those 
in churchyardi, of which there arc% in the city and 
suburbs. The Necropolis, formed by the Merchant Com- 
pany, in 1830, in an elevated park, (rising suddenly to 
the Jheight of 200 ft., and situated on the £. of the Mo- 
lindinar Burn, opposite the cathedral,) in imitation of 
the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise in Paris, is unrivalled for 
picturesque cffoct. It occupies 7,860 square yards of 
ground, and is laid out with the greatest taste and judg- 
ment. Of many elegant monuments which this cemetery 
contains, an obelisk erected on the summit of the emi- 
nence, in honour of John Knox, surmounted to a statue 
of the reformer, is the most striking: like the cathedral, 
it is visible at a great distance in every direction. 

The Green may be appropriately noti^ in this place. 
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citiiens. It hai latterly been very much Improred ; Uie 
public WMblng>house having been removed to a more 
convenient lituatlon. and a carriage drive carried round 
Its circumference. 

MedeaiasUcai SVelc. — Glasgow contains 12 parochial 
chwXes, the cler^^^ ofAlch are paid by state en- 
dowments, each receiving an anni^ sriMnd of 42&/., ex- 
cept the ministers of tlie cathedral and Barony parishes, 
whose Incomes, arising from teinds, and including their 
glebes, amount to about 600/. llie deficiency of parochial 
cliurches has been recently supplied by the erection of 
chapcls-of-ease, or supplementary parishes, quoad sacra, 
the incomes of the clergymen of wbich arise either from 
the proceeds of church sittings, or from a given amount 
of stipend, secured by a bond voluntarily entered into 
by certain leading persons connected with the separate 
parishes. The number of these quoad sacra parishes is 
very great. The Barony parish, with a pop. (In 1831) of 
77,385, but with only one parochial clergyman, has been 
so subdivided that It contains no fewer than 16 such 
siipploinental parishes, each with a separate pastor, llie 
parish of Gorbals, with a pop> of 35,194, contains 3 such 
parishes ; while the remaining parishes embrace 9 : total 
of parishes, including both the civil and quoad sacra 
parishes, being 40. The number of dissenters is also 
very great : comprising. 12 congregations belonging to 
the United Associate synod i Kelief Synod, 10 ; Orl- 

f inal Burghers, 1 ; Original Seceders, 1 ; Reformed 
’resbyterians. or Cameronians, 2 ; Independents, 4 ; 
Baptists, 6 ; Kpiscopalians, 4 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 3 ; 
United Methoolsts, 1 ; Unitarians, 1 ; Roman Catholics, 
7 clergymen ; Queers, Jews, Boreans, Mew Jerusalem 
('hurch, and two others, 1 congregation each : total, 58. 
The established, as well as many of the dissenting, 
clergymen liave numerous assistants and missionaries 
cm{uwed under them in the work of pastoral superintend- 
ence. These parishes and congregations embraced, in 1H31, 
a pop. of 213,810, ihcludlng some districts contiguous to, 
but not reckoned as in, the city. According to the return 
of the parochial clergy, 90,199 belonged to the cstab. 
church, 100,539 to other denominations ; while 14,072 were 
not kiipwn to belong to any congregation. On the other 
hand, according to a return of a committee of dissenters, 
92,460 belonged to the estab, church, 110,055 to other 
denominations ; while 1 1,295 were not known to belong to 
any congregation. {Second Report qf Ike Royal Church 
Commission, 1838.) Of those not belonging to the es- 
tab. church, 26,965 were, in IHJB, Roman Catholics ; and 
** their number," says Dr. Cleland, " has increased con- 
siderably since." {New Stat. Account of Scotland, art. 
Glasgow.'^ The commissioners state (referring to all 
sects), " that there would appear to be about 86,179pcrsons 
In the habit of attending public worship, out of a pop. of 
213,810 : and that a very large nuha’ior of persons, up- 
wards of 66,000, exclusive of children under ten years of 
age, are no/ in the habit of attending public worship, in 
the sense in which that term is understood by the minis- 
ters of the several congregations ; and after making an 
allowance for old and Infirm persbns, and those who may 
necessarily be absent, that number cannot be stated at 
loss than 65,000." It appears from the same report, thift, 
including every place of worship, the aggregate number 
pf seats unlet or not allocated, was 19,646. The relative 
numbers of the dlflbrent sects may be seen from the fol- 
ing table, which Indudes a list of baptisms. Including 
births of the children of parents who disapproved of infant 
bar»tlsm, for the year ending 15th Dec. 1830. {Cleland, 
utsuprd, p.8.) 

^ Children baptized in 1830, 

By clergymen of the Church of Scotland - -3,1^ 

Do. of the United Associate Synod - 664 

Do. of the Relief Synod - - - 671 

Do. of the Roman Catholic Church . 915 

^ Do. of the Episcopal Church, Methodists, 
rodependents, and other denominations, includ- 
ing births among Baptists, Quakers, Jews, ftc. - 1,024 

Total - - 6,397 

JSameation. — Udder this head the university claims 
the first attention. It was founded by Bishop Tam- 
bull, by a papal bull, dated 1450 ; and its privileges 
ham been subsequently eonflrmed and extended by royal 
ebirters and parliamentary statutes. The discipline of 
the university Is administered by the court of the rector 
for vtce-rector), and by assessors nominated by him, who 
nave for maoy years been the principal, and all the pro. 
fosaoig* The pirtfiic aflUrs of the university are under 
the manageiBdnt of the senate, which it competed of the 
rector, diean of foenltias, tho prlnoiiN^ ami all the pro* 
fiBSBors,the latter being 21 In number. The business of the 
eoRege, as a snbordinate corporation, is conducted by tho 
pcte^tl ttid 13 professors, called the Fa^^, who, with 


his Inauguration, Is chosen annually 1^ the matriculated 
students. The office, which is now one of distinction only, 
has been filled by Burke, Adam Smith, Fronds Jeffl-qy, Sir 
Robert Feel, &c. There is also a sinecure officer, named 
chancellor, nominated for life by the senate, who is gene- 
rally a BobleTman of distinction. The chancellor appoints 
a vlce-^ancellor, but neither has any rights or privileges 
either in the disdpline of the initftution or in the ex- 
erdse of its patronage. In addition to the 21 pro- 
fessors, there is a lecturer on the structure, fonctions. 


year. The principal presides as chairman at meetings 
of the senate, and generally over the Institution, and 
is honorary professor of theology, but teaches no class. 
The crown is patron of the prlndpality, and of 14 pro- 
fessorships, Including that newly institute 1 the ihciilty, 
rector, and dean, being patrons of the remaining fiprofes- 
sorships. The professors derive their Incomes partly from 
the fees paid by the students (which vary from 3 to 6 
guineas), and partly from funds (which amounted, in 
824, to 9,406£ a year) belonging to the college. 1 n addition 
to these sources of income, government annually gives a 
grant, varying in amount, to augment the income of 
several of the chairs. It is required by law, that the 
principal and all the professors be members of the esta- 
blished church : the law, however, is not strictly enforced, 
except in the case of the principal and theological profes- 
sors. Religious distinctions are of no consequence in the 
case of students ; those only who belong to the national 
church andwhose parents do not live in town, are required 
to attend public worship in the College Chapel. The cur- 
riculum is divided into the four faculties of Arts, Divi- 
nity, Medicine, and Law ; which last is confined to a 
single professorship. There is only one session in (he 
year, beginning lOth Oct., and terminating 1st May. 
There are 29 bursaries, the benefits of which are ex- 
tended to 65 students. 'I'helr average annual income 
is 1.16.5/. 10s. Ad . ; the highest is 50/. ; the lowest, 4/. 10s. 
Mr. Snell, of Warwickshire, about a century ago, left 
a landed estate in that county, fur the purpose of found, 
ing ten exhibitions in Baliul College, Oxford, in fa- 
vour of students of the Episcopal Church, who have 
attended at least two sessions at the university of 
Olasgow, or one session there, and two at some other 
Scotch university. Among the distinguished persons 
who have been educated on Snell’s foundation, may be 
mentioned Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury; Adam 
Smith ; and Dr. MatCliew Baillie. Each exhibition 
is of the yearly value of 132/., and lasts for ten years. 
As in the other Scotch universities, there .are no 
apartments for the residence of the students within 
the college. The number of students varies from 
1,000 to 1,200. The graduations during tho last year 
were as follows:— in arts, 23; In medicine, 117; in 
surgery, 19. 7'he university library, which was founded 
in trio 15th century, contains nearly 100,000 volumes, 
and Is open to the students. A valuable botanical 

{ garden, consisting of 8 acres, on the W. of the city, was 
nstitutod by the united contributions of the government, 
the university, and the citizens of Glasgow, for tho use 
of the professor of botany, who lectures in a hall erect- 
ed within its precincts. Some of the most illustrlons 
names in the literature of Scotland have been professors 
in the University of Glasgow : amongst others may be. 
^edfiod Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Simson, Millar, and 

Anderson’s University, or Andersonlan Institution, 
was founded by Dr. John Anderson, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy In the University of Glasgow, who died In 
1796, leaving his effects, including his museum and phi- 
losophical apparatus, to the institution. It is under tho 
management of 81 trustees, who elect successors to 
those who retire. It possesses qflne building in George 
Street, embracing suitable class-rooms, a large hall, 
chemical rooms, and a museum. It consists of thfee ' 
distinct departments : — l. General branchqii for youth, 
consisthig of mathematics, logic and ethics, natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, French, geography, drawing, and 
painting. 2. A medical school, emoracing all the 
branches for the various colleges of surgeons, and public 
boards. 3. Mechanics’ classes ; comprising 50 lectures on 
mechanics and chemistry, in alternate winters, and 
dfrawing. Excepting those in the mechanics* classes, 
the lecturers pay rents for their rooms. There Is a good 
library, to whicdi the students have access. The classes 
for mechanics in this Institution were thejlrif estaUished 
in the empire. 

The Glasgow mechanics' institution was founded in 
1823, chiefly w some members of the mechanics* thus in 
Anderson'i University, who felt dissatisfied with the 
immagament. A ticket, price lOs., admits to the classes 
ofWural phUosophy and chemistry, on each of whk:h 
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there is ata annual course of 35 lectures ; and various nected with classical literature. Glasgow is not. how- 
other branches are taught. The value of their ac- ever, a literary mart $ and its authors usually make ar- 
cumulated property in books (4,000 -vols.), apparatus, rangements with Edinburgh or London houses for 
and models. Is estimated at 8,000f. : there is, besides, a printing and publishing their works, 
building Amd of 630/. In session 1889-40. 280 tickets The cAorrlfaMi; imtituHotu of the city are too numer- 
were sold for the classes of chemistry and mechanics, ous to be minutely specified. They comprise, amongst 
md 434 for those of botany, physiology, music, and others, two lying>ln hospitals and dispensaries, a cow* 
English literature. The class fees amounted in the pox institution, Magdalene asylum, deaf and dumb in* 
same year to 19fif. ; the annual subscriptions and dona- stitution. blind asylum, eye Infirmaryr lunatic asylum, 
tions to 1741. A scientific and literary reading-room is house of .reftige, humane society, && In addition to 
attached to the institution. Four similar institutions Hutcheson's hospital, for the maintenance of decayed bur- 
established in the suburbs, are all well attended. gesses and their widows, and the education of boys, sons 

The parliamentary returns show that, in 1 831 , when the of burgesses, there are numerous free schools for the poor, 
pop.. Including some districts not reckoned In the city, and sunilar institutions. About 70,0001. ore expended 
amounted to near 214,000, there were 14 parochial annually for religious, benevolent, and educational pur- 
schools with 26 masters, and 186 other schools with poses, under the management of the magistrates and 
202 masters. But these ore exclusive of female schools, parochial clergy, part being the produce of (bnds be- 
of children taught by domestic tutors, of numerous queathed,and part the result of voluntary contributions. 
Sunday schools, and of the public institutions Just de- This Is exclusive of Hutcheson’s hospital, and three cha- 
scribed. Still, however, we Incline to think that there rity schools otherwise endowed. 

are some omissions in the returns to parliament, inas- A regular police establishment was first organised In 
much as the children at school in Glasgow is, according this 4own by act of parliament in 1800. It is now a 
to them, nearly a third below the average of Scotland, most efficient body, consisting of 8 heads of departments, 
the pupils not exceeding 7^ per cent, of the whole pop. 3 lieutenants, 68 officers, 13.6 night watchmen, 8 coal- 
According to a return mside to the General Assembly, in weighers, 21 lamn.lighters, 60 firemen, and 20 supers 
1836, the children between 6 and 16 years of age unable nuinoraries ; in all, 318 persons. It is under the direction 
to read. In five of the city parishes, including about a of the magistrates, the dean of guild, the convener of the 
fourth part of the whole pop., amounted to 6,296. {ItMort trades* house, and one commissioner from each ward, 
qf the General AssemMy's Education Committee^ 1836, chosen by the rate-payers ; andsis supported by a tax, 
p. 38.) averaging about S per cent, on the rental. The number 

The High School deserves particular mention. It was of public executions, firom 1766 to 1840, a period of 76 
formerly an exclusively classical seminary, with the ex- years, was 102, being, at an average, 14 per annum. The 
cpplion of a writing class, having 6 teachers for Latin and gaol, though constructed in 1810, is uefleient ii> accom- 
Greek, with 1 for writing ; the time devoted to classical modation ; but the bridewell is admitted to be one of the 
literature lieing fi‘om 6 to 6 hours dally. But, in 1H.34, must perfect establishments of the kind in the empire, 
it was resolved to modify the course of instruction in the Each prisoner is confined In a separate cell, and em- 
school, BO ns to make it more suitable to the wants of a ployed at his own business. Mr. Symons sayslhat, in 
great manufacturing and commercial city. In conse- respect of cleanliness and economy, this institution Iteves 
quence, the classics department was limited to 2 teach- uotning to desire, and is a pattern for Europe. In 1837, 
ers, and the time to 2 hours ; and teachers of English the committals were 2,067, and the average period or 
literature, geography, mathematics, modern languages, confinement 63 days. Deducting the value of the prl- 
and drawing were Introduced. In 1636, a chemical mss soners’ labour, it cost the public, during the above year, 
was established; and soon aiterwards this department only 6464 * 

was made to embrace natural philosophy and natural Trade and manufactures. — Glasgow owes its present 
history. greatness to its advantageous situation on a fine nv«r, In 

A normal school, or a school for Instructing teachers one of the richest coal and mineral districts In the empire, 
in the art of tuition, was founded by the Glasgow Edu- Originally, however, the Clyde was much encumbered 
cational Committee in 1836, and was the first, and may, by fords and shallows, and for a lengthened, period it 
in fact, be still regarded as the only, seminary of the kind served rather to excite and disappoint expectations, than 
in Scotland. Its directors must, according to its con- to confer any real commercial advantages on the city. In 
stitution, belong to the national church ; but tiierc is no 1662, after several other sihemes had failed, Che magls- 
such exclusion In regard to those who are instructed in tratos of Glasgow purchased the ground on which Port 
it. ThefeeiB3/.3s. for the course of training, which may Glasgow (16 miles lower down the river) now stands, 
extend over a whole year. where they formed a hsurbour and a graving dock, the first 

Notwithstanding their devotion to commercial pursuits, work of its kind in Scotland. For a considerable pc- 
the merchants of Glasgow have always been distln- riod the intercour^ between Glasgow and its newly 
guished by their attention to and patronage of literature acquired port waC frlucipally carried on by land car. 
and science. The Literary and Commercial Society was riagp ; but from 1665 attempts were every now and 
established nearly a century ago, and can exhibit in the then made to deepen the river. In 1688 a quay was 
list of its members, at dlflbrcnt times, the names of formed at the Broomielaw ; but even so late as 1776 no 
Dr. Francis Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Dr. Joseph Black, vessel, drawing 6 It. water, could reach Glasgow, ex- 
Mr. Millar, professor of law^ and other distinguished cept at spring tides. At length, however, a plan, pro- 
individuals. It has, Indeed, since its origin, been at- posed hi 1769 by Mr. Golburn, engineer of Chester, for 
tended by the leading citizens of Glasgow, both literary deepening the river to 7 ft. at neap tides, was adopted, 
and commercial. In the range of its aisquBsions, it in- He proceeded to accomplish his task, partly by the em- 
cludes every subject except theology and party politics, ployment of dredging machines, and partly by construct- 
The Glasgow Philosophical Society Institutecl in 1802, mg dams and jetties, so as to coniine and strengthen the 
Is also an important association. The Maitland Club, course of the river. These measures have since been 
instituted In Glasgow In 1828, is similar to the Banna- continuously and energetically followed up, particularly 

a Club of Edinbuiwh, and the Roxburghe Club of of late years; and with such success, tliat vessels draw- 
on, printing for the use of Its members MSS. and ing 15 A. water come up to the city at springs, and that 
rare works Illustrative of the early histoiy, manners, and there is usually a depth of 6 ft. water in the river at l<m 
literature of Scotland. It was originally limited to 60 neaps. There are still four dred^dng machines and two 
members ; but has been extended to 100. Glasgow has diving bells In constant employment. The river, for 7 m. 
also two statistical societies, a geological society, and below the city. Is very much contracted, and forms nearly 
several others. In addition to those belonging to the a straight line ; the sloping banks, formed of whinstone, 
university, to Anderson’s institution, and to the mecha- being constructed in imitation of ashlar. The accom- 
nics* institution, there are numerous subscription and modation for shipping at the Broomielaw has been vAry 
circulating libraries, of which the two most important greatly extended ; but a measure is now before parlia- 
aro the Glasgow public library, and Stirling’s, each con- ment for adding to it, by the construction of extensive 
talning upwards of 10,000 volumes. The first newspaper docks, and other conveniences. 

publlsheo In this city, the Glasgow Courant^ mode Its The Influence of these improvements on the shipping 
appearance in 1715; since which time, attempts to esla- and trade of Glasgow has been most ftrlking. Dr. Cle- 
b1»h 19 have been made, but at this moment (1840) only land says that, “less than 60 years ago, a few gabbards, 
10 survive ; 2 published thrice a week, 5 twice a week, and these only 30 or 40 tons burden, came up to Glasgow ; 
and 3 once a week. and 1 recollect the time when, for weeks togeUwr^ not a 

Letterpress printing was not introduced into Glasgow vessel of any description was to be found in the port of 
till 1638, upwards of 100 years after it had been established Glasgow.” {.Former and Present State qf Glamow, 80.) 
In Edinburgh ; nor did it flourish there for nearly a cen* Now, however, a greater number of sailing vessels and of 
tury after its introduction. But about the middle of last steamers belong to Glasgow than to any other Scotdi 
century the Messrs. Foulis raised the Glasgow press to Mrt ; and the harbour it constantly crowded with aKtpf 
the hipest eminence, and their editions of some of the firoro toeign parts, coasting, vessels, and iteaaMn. Thu 
princlapl Greek and Latin classics are valuable alike for steam-mkets belonging to the Cl]^ tiiat jdy to Liver* 
the beauty of their typography, and their accuraev. In pool, Dublin, and Belflut, are amongst the oneat veeselc 
the course of the present century Messrs. John ft An- of their class In the rnnpire. In oU, then bdonged to 
drew Duncan, printers to the university, have publlslied Glasgow in 1838, 63 steamersi of the aggregate buraen of 
soide splendid editions of the classics, and of worlw con- 6,644 tons* Suldoined is on — 


SOB GLASGOW. 

AoootWT W the Nett Amount of the Tonnage Doei on _ The InulnMi connectedl^fth the port end the rivet 

?e^i3^e&l£?W^ !nS^ 

^ - ■ ■ 1839f amounted to 49,826f. 13#, and the expenditure, 

Ywn. ■ Hereniw. Veui. Revenue. Including interest of debt, to 85,8942. 17#. 4d. The nett 

" debt duo by the trust amounted at the same period to 

t.p«» ha inn IMA 90^ iM A 122,3352. 2«. 3d. The portducswore raised In ISSefrom 1#. 

iTHA 4. IKM 3i!^ 19 to l#.4d. per ton. Perhaps, on the whole, it is to be regret* 

1700 s,9.‘t9 0 4 1S36 85,612 16 0 tcd that, instead of attempting to improve the navigation 

1800 8,319 16 1 1637 8 3 of the ‘Clyde, a ship-caiialhaanot been Constructed fhim 

i51o fi'SSisio ‘1839 43,287 16 10 Glasgow to the deep water in the rlver 1 but It is now too 

-B2e MiLilL" i!2iLJ — late to think of such a measure. Subjoined is an 

Account of the Arrivals of Sailing and Steam Vessels at the Broomielaw during the Two Years ending the 

31st of August, 1839. 


n=;r 

Hevmuw. 

Yam. 

Revenue. 

gii§§i 

L. «. d. 

149 10 0 
1,515 8 4 . 
2,239 0 4 
3,319 16 1 
6,676 7 6 
6,328 18 10 

1880 

1835 

1836 
18.37 

,^18.18 

1839 

L. ». d. 
20,296 18 5 % 
31,910 19 S 
85,612 16 0 
85,595 8 3 
86,993 13 0 
43,287 16 10 



1 Sailing Vessels. 

Steam Vessels. 

Ve«r. 

Coutl^ and Sailing! 

FoMgn Vessels. 

Tonnage of 
Coasting Vessels. 

Tirnn^ of Foreignj 

Total Tonnage, j 

Tons. 


192,496 21,97.4 

242,633 2(1,669 


7.31,028 

766,394 




The progress of trade at Glasgow is farther exemplified 
by th3 following 

Account of the Customs* l>uties collected at Glasgow 


since 1811. 


• X..8,124 ! 1822C - .I,.16,147 | 1K.32 - - i,.(iK,741 

• 7,.411 1823 . - 22,729 1833 - - 97,042 


. .8,384 1829 
. 11,000 18.30 


- 7,4|ft 1824 • - 29,927 18.34 . - 166,913 

. ^8,^ im'i . . 41,1.44 183.4 - - 270,667 

- *^8,424 1820 - - 78,9.49 18.36 - - .314,701 

- 8.291 1827 > • 71,922 1837 - > 889.702 

- 8.402 1828 . . 74.2.45 1838 - ■ 394,14.4 

. .8,384 1829 • • 70,964 1839 - - 468,975 

. 11,000 18.30 . . 59,014 


I 1821 - - 11,129 ' 1831 . . 72,054 I | 

Ilf 1781, the revenue of the Glasgow post-office amounted 
to 4.341/. ; in 1810, it amounted to 27,698/. ; in 1831. to 
35,843/. ; and in 1839, to 47,527/. 

Cbnals and Railroads.-^ In addition to river navi- 


gation, the j:ity enjoys the advantage of several canals 
and rallroaus. Of the former, the Forth and Clyde, 
generally called the Great Canal, begun in 1768, but not 
comftlotod till 1798, is by fur the most important. It 
unites the two seas on the F.. and W. of Scotland, extend- 


ing from Grangemouth on the Frith of Forth, to Bowling 
Bay on the Clyde, a distance of 35 in., with a collateral 
cut of 2| m. to Fort Dundas, at the N. extremity of the 
city of Glasgow. Its medium width at the surface is 
56 ft., at the bottom 27, and 'Uie depth of water 10 ft. ; 
thus serving fur the transit of vessels of upwards of lOU 
tons burden. The income of this canal, in 1836, was 
6.3,743/. 16#. 7d. The Union Canal from Edinburgh 
joins this canal 4 in. E. Grangemouth. The other ca- 
nals are, the Monkland, leni^h l^m., which connects 
Crlasgow with the coal and iron nStnes in the pars, of 
Old and New Monkland; and the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Johnstone Canal. The depth of these canals is 
6 ft. With regard to railways, the Monkland and Kirk- 
intilloch Hallway, length m., connects the two pa- 
rishes in question with the Great Canal, and thereby 
with Glasgow. The Ballochney Hallway is merely an 
extension of the one just named into the coal and iron- 
stone districts. The Garnklrk and Glasgow Hallway, 
length 84 m., forms a communication between the city 
and valuable mines of coal and ironstone in the par. 
of (ladder. In addition to these lines, a railroad be- 
tween Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr, is (July, 1840) on the 
verge of being completed, that part of the line between 
Glasgow and nitley being already in operation. In 1838, 
Ih act for a railway between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
length 46 m., was obtained : the work is considerably 
advanced, and it is supposed will be completed in 1841. 

Prior to 1300, Glasgow was merely a fishing village, 
that part of it lying on> the river, now the Briggatc, 
being called Che FIsher-row. The business was long 
nil a small scale, and limited to the home market s but, 
in 140(i, the trade of fishing and curing salmon and her- 
rings for the French market was introduced ; a traffic that 
was carried on erfth varied success for about two centu- 
ries. Indeed this seems to have been the only important 
branch of busineti carried on here till 1688, when a per- 
sen of the ngme of Fleyming, and partners, proposed to 
erect aweavlng foctory .provided the municipal authoridea 
would grant tnem encouragement On oonildering this 
offor, the town-council gave them a lease of auitable pre- 
mlsel« fnr 17 yean, firee of rent ; an act of Uberalira that 
ran veal Hut of being defeated by the opposmbo of 
the neemen weavers, who protested againit the grant, 
on.the ground that the foctory woula be injurious to 
4lHnr IntereMs. In the end the company, to get rid of 
the opposition, i^eed not to employ any sveavdh other 
tiun foeeuMn 1 This was the orl^ of weaving fheioriet 
In Glasgow. Bat nearly a century elapsed before the 
meaufooture of lawns, cambrics, and .iuoii like fobrlcs, 
vaa Introduced* These, however, irere extensively pro- 


duced from about 1740, till the business was superseded 
by the introduction of the cotton manufacture. 

The situation of Glasgow as to trade, in 1651, may 
be accurately learned flrom the statement of Tucker, 
who had been commissioned by Cromwell's govern- 
ment to draw up a report on the revenue of customs 
and excise in Scotland. “ With,’* says he, speaking 
of Glasgow, “the exception of the colleglnors, all the 
inhabitants are traders ; some to Ireland, with small 
sinlddy coals, in open boats, from four to ton tons, from 
whence they bring hoops, rungs, barrel staves, meal, 
oats, and butter ; some to Franco, with plaiding, coals, 
and herring, from which the return is salt, pepper, rai- 
sins, and prunes ; some to Norway for timber. There 
hath likewise been some who ventured as far as Barba- 
docB, but the loss which they sustained by being obliged 
to come home late in the year, has made them discon- 
tinue going thither any more. The mercantile genius 
of the people is strong, if they were not checked and kept 
under by tlie shallowness of their river every day more 
and more increasing and filling up, so that no vessel of 
any burthen can come up nearer the town* than 14 m., 
where they must unlade, and sefid up their timber on 
rafts, and all other cninmoditlcs by 3 or 4 tons of goods at 
a time, in small cubbies, or boats, of 3, 4, or 5, and none 
above 6 ton a boat. There is in this place a collector, a 
cheque, and four waiters. There are 12 vessels belonging 
to the merchants of this port, viz., 3 of 150 tons each, 1 of . 
140, 2 of 100, 1 of .50, 3 of 30, 1 of 15, and 1 of 12, none of 
which come up to the town. Total, 957 tons.” 

A company lor carrying on the whale fishery and making 
soap was formed in 1674. They employed five ships, and 
had extensive premises at Greenock for boiling blubber 
and curing fish. The whale fishery has long been given 
up ; but the soap manufacture has ever since been ex- 
tensively carried on. This is evinced by the fact that the 
quantity of soap made in Glasgow in 1839 amounted to 
5,858,844 lbs. of hard, and 2,519,120 lbs. of soft soap, being 
more than half the quantity of soup made during the 
same year in Scotlancf. The maiiufucture of ropes was 
commenced in 1696; and two years afterwards an act 
of parliament. was obtained in favour of this business, 
imposing a duty on all ropes imported from the Sound 
or E. seas ; ana in return, the company were to advance 
a capital of 40,000/. Scots, and to bring in foreigners to 
the work. The manufacture of ropes and cordage is now 
also an extensive branch of Industry, in which large capi. 
tals are invested. The tanning of leather and the brewing 
business were introduced previously to the Union ( 1707), 
and have ever since, particularly the latter, formed im- 
portant branches of manufacture. Almost the whole of 
the Scotch ale imported into our colonies is produced at 
Glasgow. 

But it was no( till after the Union, in 1707, when the 
trade to the American and West Indian colonies was, for 
the first time, opened to the enterprise and activity of the 
Scotch, that the commercial energies of Glasgow began 
to be fully develoiied. Her merchants immediately em- 
barked in the trsuae to the W. Indies and America, espe- 
cially in that to Marylmid and Virginia ; and such was 
the sucTOSB that attended their efforts in this new 
department, that In a few years Glasgow became the 
grand enirepdl through which the farmers general 
of France principally received their anpplles of to- 
bacco. But for a considerable time »ey carried on 
thqir colonial trade in vessels diartered irom English 
ports; and it was not till 1718. that a ship, built in 
the Clyde, the property of Glasgow merchants, crossed 
the Atlantic 1 To suen an extent was this branch' of 
commerce carried on, that, for several years ipior to 
1770, the annual impbrt of tobacco into the Clyd^angrd 
from 35,000 to 45,000 bogheads. In 1771, the quantity 
was 49,016 hogsheads : anil In 1775, 57,143. The Ame- 
rican war put an end to a traffic from which Glasgow 









had reaped mat adrantaffes.. But no idonor had 
this iNinneBi been cut off than the merehanti directed 
their energies to other chahuels ; iind found In the exten- 
sion of the W. India trade, and still more In the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture, new and fiurlnore 
productive sources of employment and wealth. The 
wonderful inventions and: discoveries of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Watt, powerhilly attracted t^^e attention 

• of the more enterprising and intelligent cltlsens of-Glas- 

* ROW ; and in a few years the cotton manufacture was 
introduced and established. The manufacture of li- 
nens, lawns, cambrics, &c., having been alrea^ ex- 
tensively carried on, the work-people had little difficulty 
in applying themselves to the new business ; at the 
same time that the favourable situation of the city for 
trade, and its unlimited command of coal and iron 
ore, gave it every facility for successfully prosecuting 
the manufacture. Hence it is that for a lengthened 
period Glasgow has been second only to Manchester 
It) this great dejiartment of industry. Her cotton mills 
arc on the largest scale, her machinery is of the most 
perfect description, and in the fineness of her muslins 
and other fabrics, she is, perhaps, unrivalled. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of cotton and other fac- 
tories in Glasgow and its immediate suburbs, in 1838-39 ; 
and of the hands employed. {Farliamentaru Report re- 
iaUrtg to Mills and Faclortes, 1839, p. 269.) 


KperiOH of 
ManiilMU- 

No. of 

FemoM under 21 
Years of Age. 

Persons above 21 I 
Years of Arc. | 

Total of 

tunw. 

Mills. 

Males. Females. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Bexea. 

Cuttuii 

101 

2,411 K.ISO 

2,818 

4,178 

17,620 

Woollen > 

3 

111 2^» 

180 

46 

675 

FIb* 

2 

2H ir.i 

43 

47 

254 

Milk - - 

3 

67 230 

43 

70 

41U 

Totaln - 

100 

2.63U i 8,773 

3,093 ' 

4^311 

18,859 


Tiierc belonged to Glasgow, in 1834, no fewer than 
.32,000 haud-looins; via., IH.fiS? in the city and suburbs, 
and 13,403 in other towns, employed on .account of Glas- 
gow manufactures. (AVt/> Statist. Ace. cfScot.^ k Glasgow^ 
p. 1.34.) And tlio number is aiijiposcd rather to have 
increased in the interval. The hand-loom weavers 
at a distance receive tiic average rate of wages, but have 
the expense of carriage to defray both from and to Glas- 
gow. Not only, however, is Glasgow the great centre of 
the cotton nianuf.u'ture, cunUining 101 mills; but if a 
circle with a radius of U) m. bo drawn around Glasgow, 
it will embrace 66 additional mills, comprising, in fact, 
the whole cotton mills of Scotland except 25, scattered 
over K diftbrent cninuies. Tiie Glasgow mills are all 
moved by steam power. The above estimates are 
exclusive of vast numbers of persons employeil in tam- 
bouring, bleaching, dyeing, printing, ifec. Glasgow is 
espet iaily famous for its sucecss in dyeing cottons red ; 
in this respect it is sui>erlor to any other manufacturing 
town in Britain, tliough still inferior to several of tliose 
on tile Continent. ( luir some information with respect 
to the quantity of cotton spun in Scotland, and the value 
of the maiiulacture, see anti, p. 772.) 

Glasgow is also becoming, or rather, has already be- 
come, the centre of a must extensive *iron trade. In 
fact, the production of iron in the ncigtibourhood of 
this city already exceeds tiiat of cither Monmouthshire 
or Glamorgansnirc, and promises very speedily to be 
equal, or superior, to that of the whole of S. Wales. 
It has increased with unparalleled rapidity. In 1806, 
the produce of iron in this county did not exceed 9,000 
tons ; in 1834, it was estimated at about 48,000 tons ; and 
we haic ascertained, from returns drawn up with the 

f Tcatest care, that, in June, 1840, there were at work in 
Lanarkshire 60 furnaces, producing at the rate of about 
210, (XK) tons a year 1 and several additional furnaces were 
then, also, in the course of being constructed. 

There are in Glasgow five joint-stock banking com- 
panies belonging to the city, some of which have veqr 
considerable bodies of proprietors. But a large pro- 
portion of the banking business is transacted by the 


Ship-bQildingt excbpt In respect to steam-hoats, can 
*lMarc«y besaiiMO exist In Glasgow, being chleflyconfined 
to Bowling Bi^, Port Glasgow, and Greenock. But Glas- 
gow, and the Clyde generally, are more celebrated for the 
manufacture of steam machinery than perhaps any other 
place In the empire ; and have supplied machinery to 
some of the largest and finest vessels belonging to foreign 
powers, as well as to Great Britain. 

Pregress qf Population , — According to the best attain- 
able information, the pop. of Glasgow, at different 
periods down to 1831, has been as follows: — " 


Years. 

Inhabitants. 

Years. 

InhabltBiiU. 

1560 

4,500 

1780 

42,8.32 

66,578 

1610 

7Ji44 

1791 

1660 

14,678 

1801 

77,.383 

1708 

12,766 

1811 - 

100.749 

1740 

17A34 

1821 

147,043 

1763 

28,300 

1831 

202,426 


This is an extraordinary increase. During the Interval 
between 1801 and 1831, the pftp. of Manchester, which 
has Ihcreased faster than anv other English town, rose 
251 per cent. ; but it results from the above statement. 


that the increase of the pop. of Glasgow during the same 
period is no less than 261 per cent. 1 — a progress wholly 
unexampled in any old settled country, and umost equm 
to any thing that has taken place In the U. States. At 
this moment (1840) the pop. is probably about 285,000. 


this moment (1840) the pop. is probably about 285,000. 

State qf the Poor, %c. — Thefincrease of pop. has, of 
course, been mainly occasioned by the still more rapid 
increase of wealth and employment* |it has not, how- 
ever, we regret to say, depended wh^y tin this ; and 
there can be no doubt that tiie increase of pop. has In 
some degree exceeded the increased demand for labour, 
vast as that increase has been. This has been principally 
a consequence of the prodigious influx of labourers from 
Ireland. When the last census was taken, in 1R3A, it was 
found that no few'or than 35,544 natives of Ireland were 
domidieil in Glasgow ; and atgireseiit the number is pro- 
bably about (X),(Mi() I It is not easy to exaggerate the 
mischievous influence of tills immigration. There are 
but few instances in which the Irish have bran Improved 
by the change ; but they have had, partly oy the effect 
of their competition in reducing wages, and partly and 
principally by their habituating the Scotch, througV their 
example, to become contented with a lower standard of 
comfort, the most pernicious Influence over the condition 
of tho Scotch part of the labouring pop. At the same 
time, too, tliat tliis pauper horde has been pouring into 
tiie city, the weavers, wto ^brm a large portion of the 
pop., liave had to bear u^gainst the competition of the 
power-loom. In fact, but for tho reduction of wages ' 
occasioned by the Irish immigration, it is probable that 
the race of hand-loom weavers In Glasgow would have 
been nearly extinct. And when we consider the fluctu- 
atfons to whicli thit^usiness is exposed, the facility with 
which it is IcarnCT, and the comparatively low wages 
wliich those engaged in it have always earned, no one 
could regret its annihilation. BUt the moment a Scotch 
fomiiy has withdrawn from the business, its place has 
iMKin supplied by an Irish one; and the extension Of 
power-looms has been checked by the extreme lowness 
of the wages paid to the hand-loom weavers. 

In consequence of this depressed state of the weaver 
pop., of the fluctuations incident to manufacturing em- 
ployment, and of the crowded, filthy, and miserable lodg- 
ings occupied by the pauper portion of the pop., ‘Glasgow 
is frequently visited by the most destructive fevers, and 
the rate of mortality has of late years been very high. 
This will be evident tlrom the following statement, com- 
piled under the direction of the city Authorities, which 
exhibits the pop., and the rate of mortality, during ealBh 
(Of the 17 years ending with 1838. 3Ve have added the 
price of bread per cwt. for several of these years. 

Table, showing tho Rate of Mortality in Glasgow for 
the 17 Years ending with 1838, and the Price of Bread 
per cwt. from 1828 to 18S7 inclusive : • 


pai'iy, Ac., established here. There is also a provident 
and a savings* bank. The latter held on the 20th of 
Nov., 1839, deposits to the amount of 123,201/., contri- 
buted by 9,394 depositors. _ 

The chemical works at St. Rollox (Charles Tennant 
and Co.), for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, chloride 
of lime, soda, and soap, extend over 10 acres or ground, 
and contain upwards of 100 furnaces, retorts, or fire- 
places. Distilleries, potteries, sugar-refining, and many 
minor branches of industry are successfully prosecuted. 
We may mention, that the curing of rounds m bee/ is car- 
ried on to a great extent in Glasgow. Dr. Gleland men- 
tions, that In 1839 no fewer than 14,491 rounds of beef were 
sent ffiom Edinburgh to Glasgow tabe cured I The quan- 
tity of coal, from the collieries In the neighbourhood, 
brought to Glasgow in 1831, amounted, according to Dr. 
ClelaD^to661,0i9toiis,of which 124,000 wore exported. 
The quantity brought to Glasgow is now estimated 
750,000 tons. 
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The mortality in Glascow in 1832, at exhibited in the 
above table, it most appalling, and certainly exceedi what 
baa ever been experienced in any other large town In the 
empire. Its excettire amount is in part, however, ac. 
counted for by the prevalence of cholera In that year; 
but the mortality in 1836 and 1837. especially the latter, 
when there was no cholera, is also tremendously great ; 
and exhibitt, to use the words of pr. Cowan, ‘‘an Inten- 
lity of mise^ and sullhrlng unequalled in Bri^n, wid 
not'Surpassed in any city of the Continent.’ ( Vttal Sta~ 
tittia of Giasgow!) Typhus fever had prevailed in 
Glasgow for two years previously to 1837 ; but its ravages 
were confined within comparatively narrow limits till the 
stagnation of trade, and the consequent want of employ- 
ment, gave them a fkightful extension. In 1836, the fever 
cases were reckoned at 10,092; whereas, in 1837, they 
rose to 21,800, of which no fewer than 2,180 were fatal I 
Dr. Cowan states, that the increased mortality in 1837 
was chiefly confined to the adult pop. 

This state of things calls for the immediate attention, 
not only of the authorities In Glasgow, but also of the 
government. We believe that hero, as in Edinburgh 
(which see), the provision for the support of the poor is ; 
most inadequate. The keeping of the assessment as low 
as possible, is not the only, nor even the principal, object 
to be attended to. In periods when employment is defi- 
cient, the poor should be sustained ; for if they be not, the 
chances are, that outrages will take place ; and supposing 
these not to occur, the destitution in which the pemr arc 
involved is sure to generate diseases which spread terror 
and death through every class of the pop. But pre- 
ventive no Ipss than remedial measures are required. 
Much might certainly be done by improving those parts 
of the city already alluded to, which are at once the re- 
ceptacles of tlie lowest and most destitute portion of the 
pop., and the seats of disease and pestilence. And it de J 
serves consideration whether some restrictions should 
not ke iaid on the settlement of Irish labourers. It is 
usual to ascribe much of the want and sufTering of the I 
poor of Glasgow, as of otHer great towns, to the preva- 
lence of drunkenness ; but it might easily bo shown that 
drinking, instead of increasing, has considerably dimi- 
nished. NoUoubt it is still much too general ; and pro- 
bably an increase of the license duty, by lessening the i 
number of houses for the sale of spirits, and the tempt- i 
atlon to engage In the spirit trade, might have a good 
eflbct. 

J*orlfameiUary Representation . — Previously to the 
Reform Act, the representation of Glasgow was in the 
worst possible state. Thts .great city had not oven a 
representative of its own. but iias united with the insig- 
nificant bors. of Rutbergien, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, 
in sending a mem. to the 11. of C. ; the vote of each of 
these bors. having equal weight with that of Glasgow I 
The Reform Act made an end of this preposterous ar- 
rangement, and conferred on Glasgow the privilege of 
sending 2 menfs. to the H. of G. Th^iiarl. bor. Indudes 
Gorbals, Calton, Bridgeton, Anderstoii, Camlachie, part 
of Port Dundas, &c. ; and had. In 1840, 7,32U registered 
electors. The government of the city is vested in a pro- 
vost, & bailies, and 32 counsellors, Cor|)oratiou revenue, 
in 1838-39, 13.457/L 12f. lOd. 

With regard to the history of Glasgow, little need he 
added to what has already been Incidentally said. So 
Insignificant at first was this great city, that it was 
included in the privileged boundaries of Rutbergien, 
which was made a royal bor. in 1202. Nor was it 
till 1611 that a similar privilege was conferred on 
Glasgof (.though it had long eqioyed the rank and 
Importance of a bor. of barony, originally bestowed on 
it by Bishop Joceline about the year 1172. The see 
wA maile archieplscopal towards the end of the 19th 
century. From the time of Achalus, the restorer of the 
bishopric, till the Reformation, Glasgow was governed 
by 26 bishops and 4 archbishops ; and between the Re- 
formation and the final establishment of Presbyter}*, in 
1790, by 14 Protestant archbishops. The town was, in 
fon.ier times, frequently visited by the plague. Leprosy 
also prevailed : there was a leper hospital in the Gorbals. 
The famous Genwal Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, 
which, in 1638, displaced Episcopacy, deposed and ex- 
communicated the bishops, and established Presbytery, 
was held In Glasgow. On the occasion of the uniom 
in 1707 , the dtiaens manifested mrcat discontent, and 
0D;dd with diffleulU be restrained from outrage ; but 
tiiat event, by opening new sources of trade, eventually 
mved of the roost signal advantage to their dty. 
They raised 2 battalions of 600 men in defence of go- 
vernment, in 174.1, but the dty was, notwithstanding, 
taken by the pretender, and had to submit to heavy 
exactions. At the commencement of the American 
w«r, In 171&, the dtiaens of Glasgow raised, at their 
own expense,* a leglment of 1,(I00 men ; and during 
the revolutkmary war with France, they kept on foot 
aeveral ragtments of volunteers. In more recent times 
the ooutetts between masters and their workmen, re- 
•uttt^, OB the of the latter, in strikes and combina- 


tions for an advanee of wages, have been pretty fireqnent. 

In some instances, these strikes have been supported with 
great obstinacy; and, on a recent occasion, thev were 
productive of fatal results, and were found to involve 
principles of the most pernicious and destructive ten- 
dency. (In addition to the works already quoted, see 
Keith's Catalogue of Satiek Riskqps, & Glasgow j For- 
svih*s Beauties Scotland ; The Histones qf G/asgote, by 
M'Ure^ GinoUn and Cleland; Boundary BeportSt^e.) # 

Glasgow (Port). See Port Glasgow. 

GLASTONBURY, a bor., town, and par. of England, 
CO. Somerset, hund. Glaston-twelve-hides, on the Orue, 

22 ra. S.W. Bath, and 112 m. W. by S. London. Area 
I of the two pars, which comprise the bor., (Including not 
only the town, but the hamlets of Northover, Edgarley, 

I Norwood-park, and Wick,) 7,950acres. Pop. of do. (1831), 
2,984. The town is situated in the valley which sepa- 
rates the Poldcwand Mendip Hills, and stands chiefly on 
a low peninsula (once the Isle of Avalon) formed by the 
turnings of the river : It consists of two streets, the chief 
of which runs from E. to W., the other from N. to S., 
forming the road to Bridgewater and Exeter: and in 
both of these streets the fronts and other parts of many 
houses are composed of stone from the ruins of the abbey. 

Of these the most remarkablo are the George Inn, a 
curious building probably of the 13th centu^, given by 
Abbot Selwood in 1490 to the chamberlain of the abbey; 
the Tribunal, having a line oriel window adorned with 
the arms of abbots and other benefactors ; tho Abbey- 
house, built in 1714 from the materials of the abbots* 
lodgings ; and the great Gate-house, now one of tho 
inns of the town. Tho hospital of St. John, on the 
Bridgewater road, was founded in 1246. The cross, now 
a mere ruin, stands’at the intersection of the chief streets. 

Of the two parish churches, which are botli old, that of 
St. John tho Baptist is remarkable for a fine lofty tower, 
which forms the most ornamental feature of the place 
The abbey belonging to the Benedictines, situated on 
the S. side of High Street, was surrounded with a high 
wall containing about 60 acres, which, however, is now 
scarcely traceable. The great church joined the W. 
front, and was 930 ft. long ; and in other parts were 
various lodgings for the abbot, prior, and other inmates 
of the abbey: the great hall was 111 ft. long by 90 ft. 
broad. Tlic ruins of the church arc extensive, and serve 
to give an idea of its size. The abbots' kitchen, whicii is 
in better preservation than any other part, is octamnal, 
and In the roof rises an octangular turret crowned with 
a lantern. This abbey, founded by Augustine of Canter, 
bury in 0(1», was re>mudeIlod and chiefly built during the 
12th century, the hall and chapter-housc being added in 
the 14th century. At the dissolution of the monasteries 
in 1939, tho last abbot being unwilling to surrender his 
abbey, was hanged without trial, and the site was granted 
by Edward VI. to tlie Duke of Somerset. At this time 
the revenues were valmsd at .1,311/. On a hill a little 
N.E. of the town, is a curious tower, called the Tor of 
St. Michael, which, from its elevation and peculiar shape, 
serves as a landmark in navigating the Bristol Channel. 

On the W. side is a figure of St Michael the archangel. 

The town has but little trade, but **it is likclyto derive 
considerable benefit from a canal opened some years ago 
between this place and the mouth of the river Brue, near 
Hlghbridpe, the point where the Brue rims into the 
Parrot ; it is intended to be a ship canal for vessels of 70 
to 100 tons. Timber, slate^ tiles, and coal are the prin- 
cipal articles at present conveyed upon it.” ( Mtin. Corp. 
Rep. No. I.) The lior. (which before the Municipal Re- 
form Act was governed by a mayor, recorder, and 23 bur- 
gesses, according to a charter granted 4th of Queen' 
Anne) is now governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 
counsellors. The mayor was formerly a magistrate 
within tho bor., and presided at quarter sessions : but, in 
consequence of the removal of the police business to 
Wells, the commission of peace has been taken from 
Glastonbury. The local act of 91 Geo. III. Is that by 
I which the paving and improvement of the town is regu- 
lated. The rates levied under this act amount to about 
240f. per annum. The poor-rates average 1,8001. a year, 
and the contribution to county rate about 240/. Market 
on Tuesday. Fairs, Sept. 10. and Oct. 11., the former 
being for horses and cattle. 

The history of the town is intimately connected with 
that of the abbey, on which its prosperity has mainly 
depended. It was burnt down in the i2th century, with 

S rt of the abbey ; and, after having been rebuilt by 
snry 111., was once more destroyed by (os is saldf) 
an earthquake, after which it was gradually restored, 
chiefly by the help of the abbey. The abbots of Glas- 
tonbury lived in mat splendour, and possessed great 
poUtied power : ^y were always porlkmentary barons, 
and, till 1164, h^ praoedenoe of all «olher mitred 
abbots in England. ^Sharpham Park, In the 
of this town, was foraserly a manor-house belonging to 
the abbots of Glastonbury. Before the Befon^on, 
Glastonbury was a park bor., and sent 2 men. to the H. 
ofC. 
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OLATZ (Slay. KiadtJto\ a fortified town of PruulKi 
Sllefia, gOT. Breslau, cap. clrc. of same name, on the 
Noiase, near the Austrian frontier, 62 m. S.S.W. Bres- 
lau. Pop. 7.094 ; or about 9,000, including its garrison. 
/It is strongly walled, and being situated between two 
adjacent heights, is farther defended by au old castle 

placed on one, and a new and regular fortress on the 

other. It has 4 R. Catholic, and 2 Lutheran churches, 

an hospitai. Catholic gymnasium, royal citadel, arsenal, 

larTO barracks, and other buildings for military service. 

It is the residence of a military commandant, and tiie 

seat of the council and courts of Justice for the oirc. and 

town, and commissions for the superintendence of public 

works and navigation. It has manufketures of woollen 

cloth, damasks, plush, ribands, muslins, leather, and to- 

bacco, and some linen-printing establishments. Glata 
surrendered to Frederick the Great in 1742 ; it was re- 
taken by the Austrians in 1769, but restored to Prussia 
at the peace of 17G3. ( Berghaus ; Stein ; Diet. G^ogr.) 

CLOG A U (GREAT), a strongly iortified town of 
I lie Prussian dominions, prov. Silesia, gov. Lioraitz, 
cap. circ. of same name ; on the Oder, 33 m. N. Lleg- 
nitz, and H3 ro. S.E. Frunkfort-on>thP.Oder. Lat. 5i^ 
38' N. ; long. 160 g/ 45/# E. Pop. 11,646, of whom about 
l-lOth arc Jews. The town Is connected by a wooden 
liridge with the Dominsel (Cathedral-island) in the 
Oder, which is also fortified. Besides the cathedral it 
iias several other Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches, and a synagogue. It has a royal citadel, 
and a large'''garrl8on. Glogau is the seat of the 
superior judicial court for Lower Silesia, of tribunals 
for the rirclo and town, a board of taxation, circle 
council, board of agriculture, &c.; it has a Catholic and 
a Protestant gymnasium, and a school of midwifery. 
Except a large beet-root sugar establishment, It has few 
mauufactoni'S ; its inhabitants derive their principal 
resources f^ora the .supply of the garrison, general 
trade, and the navigation of the Oder. Glogau has a 
large com-market. It came into the possession of Prus. 
slain 1741. (Berghaus; Cauntdtich, S[c.) 

GLOUCESTER, a marlt. co. of England, on both 
sides the Severn, tiaving S. the channel of that river, 
the co. Somerset, firom which it is principally separated 
by the Avon, and W'ilts; E. a point of Berks, and Ox- 
ford; N. Warwick and Worcester; and W.> Hereford 
and Monmouth. Area, 806,120 acres, of wliich about 
7.'iO,oao are arable, meadow, and pasture. It is naturally 
divided into tiie Valo C^>t8woId, and Forest districts. 
The vale which comprises the low lands fi’om Stiatford- 
on-Avon to Bristol, is commonlyHividcd into the vales 
of Gloucester, Evesham, and Berkeley : the Cotswold 
district comprises the hilly country parallel to the Se- 
vern from Chipping Camden to Bath, dividing the 
sources of the Isis, Wiiirush, Coin, Churn, and other 
remote feeders of the Thames from the Stroud and 
other streams flmning W. The forest district includes 
the greater portion of the land on the W. side the 
Severn, and was formerly for the most part included 
within the Forest of Dean, whence its name. The Vale 
of Gloucester, taking the term in its widest sense. Is one 
of the most fertile districts in the kingdom ; the soil 
consists in part of a sandy loam, and in part of a reddish 
clay; and the climate is remarkable for its mildness. 
The soil of the other two districts Is, for the most part, 
light and comparatively poor. Agriculture is not In an 
advanced state ; there is a great waste of labour in 
ploughing, and a great want of an eftbetive system of 
drainage. There are some exceedingly pcoductive inoa- 
dows, especla^ along the banks of the Severn below 
Gloucester. This co. has been long famous for its 
dairies, and for the peculiar description of cheese that 
bears its name. The average yield of a cow in the 
dairies Is estimated at from 3^ to 4| cwt. of cheese a 
year. The sheep of the Cotswold hills are large, and 
yield long combing wool : the total stock of sheep in the 
CO. is estimated at from 650,000 to 600,000 head. This 
Is one of the principal cider cos. Estates and farms of 
all sizes. Average rent of land, in 1810, 20z. an acre. 
Gloucester is not only a great agricultural, but also a 
great manufacturing co. It is especially famous for its 
manufacture of fine broad clotbs. At an average of the 
10 years ending with 1837, There were annually produced 
in Gloucestershire 1,784,928 yds. of cloth, the trade hav- 
ing been during that period pretty stationary. (Hand- 
loom Meport, p. 365.) The principal clothing districts 
are Stroud, Wooton, and Dursley. Iron ore is abun- 
dant in the Forest of Dean ; but notwithstanding it is 
also well supplied with coal, the iron-works carried on in 
It are of compandively little importance. Principal river 
the Severn, which intersects the co. : the Wye divides it 
Monmouth, and the Upper Avon skirts it on the 
N., and the lower Avon on the S. : the Isis, as already 
stated has Its sources in the Cotswold hills. (For an «:• 
Qountt»f Che Gloucester eana} and railway, see following 
art.) Principal cities and towns, Bristol, Bath, Glou- 
cester, Cheltenham, Stroud, &c. Gloucestershire is di- 
vided into SB hands* and S89 pars. : it returns 15 memi. 


to tlie H. of C., viz. 4 for the co., 2 each for the dtlcd 

of Bristol and Gloucester, and the bors. of Cirencester, 

Stroud, and Tewkesbury : and 1 for Cheltenham. Re- 

gistered electors for the go., in 1838-39, 14,687. being 
7,683 for the £., and 7,004 for the W. division. In 18^ 

the co. had 71,264 inb^. houses ; 83,446 families, and 

887,019 Inhab., of whom 186,118 were males, and 201,901 
femdes. Sum paid for the relief of the poor, in 1838-39, 
118,61(2. Annual value of real property, in 1816, 

I, 315,726A : profits of trades and professions in ditto, 
367.243/. 

Gloucbstbr, a city, co., pari, bor., and river-port of 
England, on the E. bank of the Severn, locally situated 
in the above co., hund. of Dudstone and King's Barton, 
32m. N. by E. Bristol, and 93 m. W.by N. London. 
Area of city, 680 acres ; but the new municipal and pari, 
bor. Includes about 170 acres more. Fop. of city in 1831, 

II, 933; estimated pop. of the now bon in 1831, 13,000: 

the suburbs, also, are extensive, and make an additum of 
at least 2,000 to the pop. In the bor. are comprised nine 
entire parishes, and portions of six others. The city ia 
situated on a slight eminence, gently falling on the N. and 
S., dnd towards the river ; it consists of four principal 
streets, crossing each other at right angles. ” It pos- 
sesses some good streets, and has a general appearance 
ofwealth and business.*' (Mun. Bound. The same 
report infonns us that *' it is ill paved, and only partially 
and Imperfectly lighted with gas.** The river, which fs 
here divided into two channels by Alney Island, is crossed, 
at the N.W. end of the city, by Pvo fine bridges, one over 
each channel. There are several handsome public build- 
ings, among which, besides the cathedlal, the shlre-ball, 
the tolscy or town-hall, the co. goal, and fiiarket-house, 
deserve notice. The shlre-hall, in which the aAlzes and 
county sessions aro held, has a fine front of Ionic archi- 
tecture, and is well constructed for the purposes of 
business. The county gaol, built in 1791, at an expense 
of 35,000/., on the site of the old castle, covew gbout 
three acres : it was constructed on a plan suggested 
by Howard ; includes a bridewell and debtors* prison ; 
and has sufficient means for the classification of pri- 
stincrs. The city gaol has long been inadequate* for 
the proper accommodation of Its inma|pB, and the 
wants or the town, and a new one Is about to be 
erected. (Prisons' Report ) I'he market-house, which 
is commodious, and of plain exterior, cost 10,00)/. A 
spa having been discovered in 1814, a highly orna- 
mental pump-room and other edifices have been built 
near it. Several of the churches are old and hand- 
some structures; the chief of those is the cathedral 
or abbey church, occupying one side of College Green, 
a building 420 It. long, ffv 144 broad. On its site was. 
formerly a monastery of Benedictines : the present 
building was partly erected about 1088; but not com- 
pleted till the close of the 15th century. Hence it 
exhibits the various gradations of style during the great 
wra of church architecture, firum the Norman congest 
downwards. The'rypt, the nave, and north aisle being 
the oldest parts, arc in the Anglo-Norman style, with 
round-arched windows ; the windows of the south aisle, 
built two centuries later, aro of the obtuse lancet shape ; 
the W. front, and the continuation of the nave, erected 
in the 14th century, exhibit a yet later and more elaborate 
style than the other parts. Under the tower (which ia 
square, flanked with four highly ornamented pinnacles, 
tmd 224 ft. high), at the E. end of the nave, is the approach 
to the choir ; and firom this point is one of the best views 
of the interior, the highly finished choir, with its curiously 
wrought roof, forming a lemarkable contrast with the 
simpler architecture of the nave and transepts. The 
arciilng .of tiie choir, nave, and transepts is so contrived 
that, wliile the eye beholds the massive pillars as they 
branch upwards, the whole structure has an extraordinary 
lightness and beauty. The high altar is omaroented 
with angels plying on musical instruments, and behind 
it is the great £. window, said to be the largest in Eng- 
land, and containing 2,800 square feet of glass. It was set 
^ in the reign of Kdw. III., and is now much mutilated. 
The floor in front of the altar is of curiously painted tnes, 
representing the arms of the Plantagenets, the Earls of 
Gloucester, &c. A monument of Edw. II., near the altar, 
13 well carved, and in good preservation. The' choir la 
140 ft. long, and has 31 stalls on either side, of exqui- 
sitely wrought tabernacle work. Thelady chapel, add^ 
to the choir In 1228, and rebuilt in 1498, is a peculiarly 
elegant structure, and most ingeniously united to the 
church. The cloisters are remarkable for their rich 
workmanship and beautlfiil windows ; th^ were begun to 
1361, and finished about 1390L (See DaUavoag's Atnecd* of 
.drcA.,pp. 38—56.) ^ 

Gloucester was made a bishop's see by Henry VIIT. In 
1641 . In consequence of the recent eccleslastictd ehrages. 
it is united with Bristol. The churches of St lu^ 
de Crypt, St. Michael, St. John, and the new one of 
Christchurch, are all edifices ornamental to ute town. 
There are also 2 yery neat district churches newly com- 
pleted in thd suburbs, one at Barton Terrace, and (he 
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other at High Orchard, near the Docki. The Wetle/* 
am, Independent!, Baptliti, R. CatboUoi and othenti 
hare aiio plaeei of worihlp, and there if a Jews syna- 
gogue. Hw-e are three foundation echoolf : 1. the col- 
lego ichool, founded by Henry VIII., and held In the N. 
transept of the cathedral ; 2. tho«crypt school, fmmded 
by Dame Cook, and sending two eaWblUoners to Pra- 
broke CoU., Oxford; 3. the blue^oat school, fenced in 
1666, which has or had a master with a salary of 4001 per 
annum, teaching and apprenticing boys I (See ^r- 
Grammar Schools.) Besides these, a Lan^trian 
school and a Bell's school were established in 1813 and 
1817 respectively ; and a British school is In the course 
of being established. It deserves also to be mentioned, 
that Sunday schools originated in this city in 1781. They 
were first suggested and set on foot by Mr. Kalkes, a 
printer, n benevolent and intelligent individual, who ren- 
dered by this act an essential service to humanity. Here 
are 4 hospitals, of ancient monastic foundation, used as 
almshouses ; besides which, there Is an Infirmary and a 
lunatic asylum. 

The trade and prospects of Gleucelter are ilourlsiyng. 
It is situated In a fertile and populous district, and eii|}oys 
an extensive command of internal navigation. Latterly, 
also, its Importance as a port has been much increased, 
owing to the greater facilities given to it by thacxcavatlon 
of the Gloucester and Berkeley cabal, by which the intri- 
cate and, sometimes, dangerous navigation of the Severn 
is avoided. This canal, ononed in 18*26, is 18 m. long ; it 
commences at Sharpncsse Point, about nt from Berke- 
ley, and ends in afommodious basin, a little S. of Glou- 
cester ; it Is 612 it. wide, and being 18 ft. de^, is capable of 
floating vpssels of above bOU toAs burden. The sharehold- 
ers, finding their subscribed capital bisufflcient, applied 
to government for a loan, with the interest of which thej 
are still burdened. Gloucester, since the opening of this 
canal, has had considerable trade with the West Indies 
and Balflc. There belonged to the port in January IB39 
259 vessels of the burden of 14,852 tons. The receipts of 
the canal company, in 18:i9,<amounted to 17,7202., and the 
customs* duties received at the port, in 1839, to 163,4672. 
'i'he railway, nearly finished (1840), between this place and 
Birmingham (has a subscribed capital of 950,0002. It is 
alMiut .'iOm. in length, and is a very important line, from 
its being the direct and only means of communication 
between the N. and W. of England, and from its passing 
through ornear several Important manufacturing towm. 
A short railway betw'cen this town and Cheltenham has 
been open for some years. The manufactures of Glouces- 
ter arc but inconsiderable. Pin-making, which originated 
ill 1626, used to employ 1,500 i|pnds; but it has of late 

J enrs materially declined. A bell-foundry has been esta- 
lisiicd here for about a century and a half ; and its busi- 
ness used to bo considerable. 

Gloucester has returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. since 
the 23d of Edward 1. Previously to the passing of the 
Reform Act, the franchise was vestedoiu tlie freemen of 
the bor., who became so by birth, purchase, or appren- 
ticeship. Registered electors, in 1838-39, 1,674. 

Gloucester possesses numerous charters of early date ; 
but that by which it was formerly governed, and on which 
its privileges are founded, was granted in 1673 by Charles 
II., who received ftom the dfty 6792. in return. The 
Im'al acts, by which the lighting and improvement of the 
city are regulated, arc the 4th, 17th, and 21st of Geo. III., 
and the 1st and 2d of Geo. IV. By the provlsioRS of the 
Municipal Corporation Act, the bor. is divided into three 
wards, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 6 aldermen, 
and 18 counsellors. Tho corporation rev. amounted to 
10.7062. in 18.*)9s but that sum includes a sale of ji^o- 
perty amounting to 4,4482. The poor-rates of the bor. 
ware estimated at 4,8622. in 1831 ; the rack-rents at the 
same time being valued at 46,2172. The custom of 
borough-English , whereby estates descend to the youngest 
son, prevails here. A co. court is held once a month, 
and tnere is a court of requests for the recovery of debts : 
under 40s. Markets, which are well supplied, are held 
on J^ednesday and Saturday. Foifs for cheese, cattle, 
horses, ftc. are held on April 5., July 6., Sept. 28., and 
Xov. 28. 

The history of Gloucester carries us back to the time 
of the Kcmians. It Is mentioned In Antonine's Itineratyf 
as CotonUs Qlwam^hxA was founded by Claudius, a.d. 
44, to repel the wild Celts of S. Wales. Roman coins 
Mid antlqulttes are constantly dug up near the supposed 
site of the old encampment. In Anglo-Saxon times It j 
sitf rendered to the kbog of Wessex In 677. being then 
called Qkass<etter* In the war between Robert and 
WUllam, the sons of the Korman conqueror, it was 
nearly destroyed, and was rebuilt, when the present 
cathediil was commenced. In the wars between Charles 1. 
and Ml parliament the Inhab. sided lealously with the 
latter ; and hbnoe, at the Restoration, the city fortifica- 
tions were ord«red to be destroyed. The gates continued 
to stand for many years subsequently ; but even of these 
only the name remains. i 

GLUCKSTADT, » town of the Danish dom., duchy 
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of HoLteln, of which it is the cim., in a marshy tract oo 
the left bank of the Elba, about 30 m. from its mouth, 
andflGIm.N.W.Altona. Fop. (1835) 6,000. It was for- 
merly a fortress of some strenrth; but since 1814, its 
works have been nearly demolished. It is regularly 
built, has a good harbour, and a large prison. It is tra- 
verse by several canals, but has a veiy deficient supply 
of good drinkable water, on which account the rain has 
to be carofuKy preserved in cisterns. .It is the seat of 
the council, and of the superior judiolal courts of the 
prov, ; and has a school of navigation, and various other 
schools. Since 1830, Gluckstadt has been a free port. 
Its inhab. are principally engaged in trade, navigation, 
and the Greenland whale fishery. {Berghauss Steins 

^CJOA, a city of Hindostan, and the cap. of the Portu- 
guese dominions in the East, prov. Bejapoor, on an Isl. 
of the same name, at the mouth of the Mandona, 260 m. 
S.S.E. Bombay; lat. 150 3(y N., long. 74® y E. Pop. 
reduced to about 4,000, it having been ndarly superseded 
by New Goa or Panjim, built on the sea-shore about 
5 m. distant, which has a pop. of about 20,000. The old 
city, now almost deserted except by priests, is ** a city of 
churches ; and the wealth of provinces seems to have been 
expended in their erection.’^ The ancient specimens of 
architecture at this place far excel any thing that has 
lieen attempted In modem times in aiw other part of the 
East, both in grandeur and taste. The chapel of the 
palace is built after the plan of St. Peter’s at Rome, of 
which it is said to be an accurate copy. The church of 
St Dominick is decorated with paintings of Italian 
masters ; and that of tiie Jesuits contains the tomb of 
St. Francis Xavier, a sepulchre of block marble, riciily 
sculptured in bas-relief, representing various passages of 
his life, Tlie cathedral is wurtiiy of one of the principal 
cities of Europe ; and the Augustine church and convent 
is also a noble pile of building. Most of the churches 
are, however, going rapidly to ruin, and the ancient 
palace of tiie viceroys has been long unoccupied ; the 
building formerly occupied by the inquisition, though 
entire, has been shut up for many years. {Buchanan's 
Christian Researches, ^c. p. 245.) 

New Goa, founded early in the 18th century, and now 
the residence of tlie viceroy and the principal Portu- 
guese iuhab., is a well-built town, tho houses being of 
stone, and roofed witii tiles, a circumstance unusual in 
Hindostan. Thin layers of oyster shell generally supply 
tlie place of glass in the windows. A fine causeway, 3 iii. 
In length, connects the town with San Pedro (th^ present 
residence of the arclimshop of Ooa), and serves to shut 
out the sea from an extensive tract, partly in cultivation, 
and uartly occupied by salt-pits. 

New Goa has a harbour, reckoned one of the best in 
India, but, during the rainy season, so much mud is 
brought into it by the river, that ships of large burden 
it difilcult to enter. Like another liarbour on the S 
side of Goa Island, it is defended by several forts and 
batteries; both the towns are al§o fortified, but not 
strongly. 

The inhab. of Goa are principally the mixed de- 
scendants of the Portuguese and the natives, and African 
slaves; there are some Jews ; native Portiuuese are few. 
The wholesale trade is in the hands of tlie Christian pop., 
the retail in those of tlie Jews and Hindoo natives. 
Though formerly tho centre of eastern commerce, Goa 
has now only an inconsiderable trade with tho mother 
country and the Portuguese settlements In China and 
on the coast of Africa. Its imports are chiefly piece- 
goods, raw silk, ivory, sugar, woollens, glass, and a few 
other European articles. Its exports are very trifling, 
and are chiefly hemp, betel nut, cowries, and toys, beads, 
&c. for Africa. 

The territories possessed by Portugal in Hindostan, 
exclusive of Daraann and Dlu, are confined to the dis- 
trict around Goa, 40 m. in length by 20 in breadth, below 
the W. ghauts, having N. the dom. of Sattarab, E. and 
S. the British territories, and W. the ocean ; with a total 

S ip. of about 417,000 inhab. Goa was taken from the 
indoo sovereigns of Bijanagur by a Mohammedan 
nrin<» of the Bhamenee djmasty in 1469 ; and in 1610 was 


besieged and taken by Albuquerque, who made it the 
cap. of the Portuguese possesslHnB in India, During the 
I6th century, the Portuguese were masters of a number 
of piapes on the sea-coasts of India, but their territories 
at no period extended far Inland. In 1807, Goa fell 
into' the hands of the En^h, who held it till 1816. 
During the late civil war in Portugal, this colony dedared 
itself in favour of Donna Marla 1. {HamiUon't B. /. 
G<ne22err,tc.) 

GODALMlNO, a- bor., town, and par. of Rngland, co. 
Sorray, bund, of the same name, 4 m. S.B.W. Guild- 
ford, Mid 81 m. S. W. London, on the Wey. Area oi 
parlsR (including the 8 titliings), 8,470 acresi Pop. in 
T^I, 4,6i02ipr i^om 2,669 were included In the^wn 
tithing. Tne town, situated in a valiay, la nearly sur- 
roundM by high and steep ground. It consists princi- 
pally of one street, which extends about f m, along tbn 
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high road from London to Portsmouth, but it is narrow, 
badly piived, and insufficiently lighted. The Tillage of 
Crownpits stands about i m. S.E., and that of Ferncumb 
about tno same distance m.E. of the town ; and both are 
nearly united to It by houses. The church Is spacious, 
with a lofty steeple containing eight bells : the living a 
vicarage in the patronage of the Dean of Salisbury. There 
ore places pf worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, and Quakers. On the commcti, about 1 m. 
from the town, is an almshouse for 10 old men, founded 
in 1C22. 1'he bridge, which is of brick and stone, was 
owned In 1783. Attached to the church is a good cha- 
rity school, and there are several Sunday schools in the 
town. 

Godaiming, anciently a clothing town of some note, at 
present possesses very little importance beyond being a 

S lacc of considerable thoroughfare. There are four or 
VO mills on the river for the manufacture of paper, parch- 
ment, and leather, at which about 50 hands are employed ; 
and the manufactory of cotton stockings gives cmploy- 
nii'nt to about 80 persons. (Mun. Bound. Rep.) All 
the mills are worked by water-power. Timber, bark, 
and hops arc exported. The river Woy is made navi- 
gable from Guildford, under the 33d of Geo. II. ; and 
coals are brought up here In considerable quantities. 
{Mun. Corp. Hep.) 

The old corporation of tids town consisted of a warden 
and 8 assistants, and was chiefly governed by a charter 
granted in the IHtti of Charles II. The present govern- 
ment is tested in 4 aldermen (one being warden), and 21 
counsellors. The local act, regulating the paving, &c., 
of itie town, is Inc Gth of G(>o. IV. ; and the rates levied 
under it average about 310Z. a year. The poor ratt**,, 
wdiich are di'crcasing, Wi‘re 2,300/. in iKtf). Markets 
on Saturday : fairs fur horses and farming stock, Feb. 13. 
and July 10. 

GODAVERY, a considerable river of Hindustan, 
through the central part of wliich it flows, extending 
through nearly or long. Its course lies between 
tliose of the Nerhudda and Nahuniiddy, on the N , and 
the Krithna, on tlie S., chiefly through the dominions 
of the rajah of Rerar. It rises' by numerous stre.ams In 
the W. ghauts, about lat 20° N., and long. 74° E., and 
runs in a direction generally E., but with a sliglit in- 
clination soutliwurd, to near long. 80^ K. From this 
point, it flows mostly S.E. for about !)() in., bounding the 
prov. Hyderabad N.F. and separates near Rujatimiindry 
(N. r'irears) into two arms, which fall into the Bay of 
Bengal, between lat. 1G-’ 20^ and IG^’ 40', enclo>ing a fer- 
tile delta, with an area of about 500 sq. m. 'I'tie entire 
length of the Godavery is estimated at about 8(M) in., and 
during flie rainy serl^on it is in many parts m. wide. 
Its cliiel affiiients are the Wynegunga, with its mimortnih 
tributaries, from tiie N., and the Mangera from the S. Its 
banks abound with timber, but no very important towns 
are situated on them. {IlamtUon's R. J. iiax., ^c.) q). 

GOLCONDA, a town and fortress of llindostan, 
prov. Hyderabad, on a hill about 3 in. W. of the city of 
that name, and formerly tlie cap. oi an exten.sive Hindoo 
kingdom. It is ehiefly noted as a depdl for diamonds, 
winch are brought to it to bo polished and prepared for 
sale from other marts, mostly in the Balagtiaut dis- 
tricts. Its immediate vicinity eontalns no diamond 
mines. 

GOLDBERG, a town of Prussian Silesia, gov. Lieg- 
nitz, rap. circ. of Goldberg- Hainan ; on the Katzb.icn, 
a triLutury of the Oder, at the foot of tlie Rtciteneebiege. 
13 ni. S.W. by W. Liegnit*. Pop. (1838) 7,093. It is 
the scat of the council and judicial courts for the circle 
ami town, and has a high selinol {Imrgher st/tuie) at 
whlcli Vf illenstcln was educated. 1'he inhabitants are 
chiefly occupied in weaving woollen cloth, but have also 
manuractiiri'S of flannels, woollen stockings, gloves, &c , 
and considerable dye-works. The town derived its 
name from a neighbouring gold mine, now abandoned, 
but formerly very productive. 1’he hamlet of Wahl- 
stadt, about G in. E of this town, is memorable in 
Prussian history for the decisive and important victory 
gained on the 26th of Aug., 1813, bv Marshal Blucher 
and the landwchr undiy his eommnna, over tlie French 
under Macdonald. The latter lost 15,000 men, killed 
and wounded, and 102 picees oi cannon fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

GOLKlTZva market town of Hungary, co. Zips, j 
221 m. S.W. Eperies. Pop. 5,000. It is the seat of a 
milling council and tribunal and has considerable mines 
of Iron and copper, iron-forges, and cutlery and iron-wire | 
factories. Its Inhab. are partly Rom. Catliolics and 
partly of the Reformed (Church. | 

GOMBROON, or BUNDER-ABBAS (“Port of 
Abbas," an. Hormuz or Harmozia), a sea-port town of 
Persia, prov. Keiman, but at present belonging to the 
Imkm of Muscat, on the Persian Gulf, nearly oiiposite 
the island of Ormuz, and 160 m. S. Kerman. Fop. from 
4,000 t75,000, chiefly Persians, Arabs, and Ktfrds, with 
a few Armenians and Bedouins. The town stands on a 
slope approaching the sea In a barren and desolate 


country; it Is about 3-4th8 of a mile in clrc., and sur- 
rounded by a mud wall. The houses are few and wretch- 
edly constructed, and the people are mostly lodged in 
huts.** Gombroon appears to have been a town cn very 
little importance before 1622, when Shah Abbas, assisted 
by the £fngllsh, drove the Portuguese from the Island jof 
Ormuz, and transferred the commerce to this port. 
Instead of being carried by sea up to Buporah, and the N. 
parts of tho gulph, many of the Imports from India and 
Africa were now londea at Gombroon, and transported 
by caravans to the interior, so that It became for a 
time the emporium of l^rsla. The English, Dutch, 
and French, for a long period, had large factories here ; 
but towards the close of the 17th century, the route 
to the interior having become interrupted by wars 
and commotions, the factories were left to decay or 
destruction, and the European merchants removed to 
Bushire, now the centre of the trade. Some remains of 
the Englisli factory still exist, but the Dutcii is the only 
one in a tolerable state of preservation ; it is used by 
the Im&m as an occasional rpsidenco. Gombroon ap- 
pears to present more natural advantages for a commer- 
cial town tliau* Bushire, the route from It leading by 
natural passes into the heart of Persia ; and when, some 
years ago, Busliire remained in a disturlied state, com- 
merce speedily found its w'ay again into this chan, 
nel. Even now its trade is considerable, and is said 
to be increasing. Persian carpets, tobacco, and dried 
fruits form its exports ; its inerts, which are chiefly 
piece goods, Indian cloths, anif China ware, were esti. 
mated, in 1827, at nearly 3 Ians of rupees a year. Tho 
Iroflni, at the same period, collected a revenue of from 

8.000 to 10,000 dolls, a year from the town. Imme- 
diately without tlie walls are the cemeteries of th'b former 
European inhab., and in their neiglibourliood are some 
very extensive tanks excavated by the Portuguese, the 
length of the largest of wiiich has been estimated at m. 
{Whitctock i Kemjit/iorne, §c. in Gepg. Journal v« and 
viii., &c.) 

GOMERA, one of the Canaries, which sec. 

GONDAR, a large city, coinmonly called 'the cap, 
of Abyssinia, kingcl. Ainiiara, prov. Dcmbca, on the 
Agrab, almiit 20 in. N. Lake I'saiia or Demhaa, 270 m E: 
by S. Seiinaar, and 12G0 S.S.E. Cairo ; lat. N. 12° 34' 30 ' 
long. K. 37^30' 15". Pup. said, by Ruppel,to be rcdimed to 

1.000 laniilies. It stands on a lofty eminence, surr^nded 
on all sides by low lands, and, when seen from a distanco, 
resembles more a forest than a city, on account of the 
quantity of trees tliat surround its churches. The city is 
built in a straggling manner, occupying a space about 

I 11 m. in circ. ; tho houses,jvhich are mean anti wretched, 
are eltlier of plaster or stofre, having one story and a liigh 
thatched roof. The only structure worth notice is the 
royal palace, a square Gothic stone building flunked with 
towers, and once consisting of four stories : it was built 
under the direction of Jesuit inibsionaries, in the latter 

E art of the IGth ecmiiry. A great ]mrt is now in ruins ; 
lit the lower floors^till contain ample aecominodation. 
One room, used as an audience ehambei , Is 1 20 it. long. 
The churches, of wliieh tlierc are above 40, have no pie- 
tensious eitlier to beauty or convenience. 1'here are 
, vciy few sliops, and ail goods for sale are exposed in tlie 
great squiire. 1’he people of Gondar have for some 
years been subject to the ravages of the wild tribes by 
which it is surrounded. The city is now in the liunds of 
the Gallas, who, for a long period, have been the scourge 
of the Abvssinians. {Hitler's Africa, I. 298.; UobaCs 
Abussinta, 78. loa 176.) 

GOOD HOPE (CAPE OF). See Cape op Good 
Hope. 

GOODWIN SANDS, famous and very d.*ingcrou8 
sand-banks, off the E. coast of the co. Kent, about A 
m. E. Deal, and stretching N.E. and S.W. about 10 
miles. 1'hese sands are suiiposed by some to have once 
made part of tho Kentish land, and to have been sub- 
merged about the end of tho reign of William Butus, or 
the beginning of tliatof Henry I. Tliey are very dan- 
gerous ; vessels riding in the Downs being sometimes 
driven upon them, and generally wrecked ; oecBsionatry 
through the ignorance and rarclcssness of pilots, but ■ 
more frequently from the violence of the S.E. and N.E. > 
winds. They are divided into two principal jiarts by a 
narrow channel : in many places they are dry at low 
water, and some spots appear even Aioncr. The N. 
division is of a triangular form, lying N. and S., being 
about 3^ m. long, and 2^ m. broad : the N. end, called 
the North Sand Head, is about 7 m. from the coast, its 
position being marked by a light vessel. The Buxit 
Head, on the W. side is very dangerous. The largest 
spot that dries on this sand has gut from seamen tho 
name of Jamaica Island. The S. part of the (io^- 
win Sands is about 7 m. In length ; at its N. end it is 


* Whiteloek, In Gtogr. Jmm., part il. 1838. Lieut. 
who vlslied Uombvooii in taifs : — ** The bouats ure ftwruona, 
and more eommodiously Iniilt than those on the coasts dt Sind and 
Af akran, hui tlie streets, ss In all oriental towns, ore very nmow and 
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i n m. to breadth, gradually dimlnUhlng towai^ 

the S.w, till it tenninacM in the narrow point called 
South Sand Head, marked ^ a llght-Teiiel, moored 
about 8 m. from ahore. But it ia right to obaerve, th^ 
the poaltion of tboae aaoda varlea more or Icaa every 
fear, through the Joint influence of itonna aj^dgj. 

o 60 LE,atownandriver.portofEnaland.W. Riding 

00 . York, im the Ouae. 82 m. W. Him. A few yeara 
Ooole waa an obacure hamlet ; and ia indebted for 
iS rapid riae to ita aituation on the Ouae, at the point 
where ft ia Joined by the canal, belonging to the Aire 
and Calder Navigation Company, from Ferrybridge; 
and to ita alao being contigubua to the Junction of the 
Bon with the Ouae. To accommodate the ahipping. 
engaged in these great linos of internal navigation, two 
extensive docks, and a harbour communicutingwith 
them and with the river, have been constructed, ware- 
houses of sufficient security having also been built, 
Gook) was made a bonding port m 1888 ; and it has 
since continued to increase In pop. and importance. 
In 1839 the gross customs* duties collected at Goole 
amounted to 79,004. The distance inland, and the dif- 
ficulty of navigating the Ouse, are the principal draw- 
backs on Goole ; but vessels drawing 15 and 17 ft. water 
have, by taking advantage of the tide, reached it in 
safety. 

GOREE, an Isl. and town adjacent to the W. coast 
of Africa, in lat. W® 39' 55" N., long. 17° 2C' 25" W., on 
the S. side of Cape de Verd, belonging to the French, 
and forming a part of 'their colony of Senegal. The 
island ia merely a barren rock, about 3 m. ih circuit, 
very steep on its ^., S., and E. sides, and having in its 
centre a small elevated plateau, on which is Fort St. 
Michael; commanding the town. On the N.E. side of 
the Island is a small harbour, affording good anchorage 
for eight months of the year. The town of Goree occupies 
more than 2-3ds of the island. Top. (1836) 4,860, of 
whogi only 18 were Europeans. Its streets are rather 
narrow, but straight and clean; its houses, built of ba- 
salt cemented with mortal, arc terraced in the Italian 
style. U has a civil and commercial tribunal, and is an 
entrepot for gum Senegal, Ivory, gold-dust, and other 
productions pf the coast. The Island is deficient in wa- 
ter, which has to be brought from the mainland ; but 
it is said to be healthy. It was taken possession of by the 
Duten InlGl? ; by the English In 1603 ; by De Ruyter two 
years afterwards ; and by the French in 1677. 

GOUITZ (Germ. Gerz, Ital. GoriztVi), a town of the 
k. of Illyria, gov. Trieste, cap. circ. of same name ; on 
the Isonxo, 12 m. from the Adriatic, and 21 m. N.N.W. 
Trieste. Pop. (1838) 8,252. It is composed of an upper 
and a lower town. The firsts situated on a hill, is the 
more ancient ; it is surrounded with walls, and has a 
partly ruined castle, formerly belonging to the counts of 
G6rs, now used as a prison ; the second, situated be- 
neath the former, is a well-built town, its houses being 
mostly modern, and its streets clean and furnished with 
footpaths. Goritz has a fine cathodrffi, 4 other churches, 
a handsome bishop's palace, and other noble residences, 
some barracks, occupying what was formerly a Jesuits' 
college, a circle-hall, town-house, almshouses, and an 
elegant new theatre. It is the soatjif the superior tri- 


^ - _ luperloi 

bunal of the circle, and of a non-suflVagaii blshtm ; and 
has an episcopal seminary for the whole gov. of Trieste, 
a philosophical academy, gymnasium, BU|)eiior female 


school, belonging to UrsuUne nuns, a Fiarlst college, 
Jews' school, teachers' academy, and a society of agri- 
culture and arts. It has 8 sugar-refineries, silks, ro- 
sogUo, leather, and various other fectorles, dye-houses, 
and a brisk general trade. The ex-king of France, 
Charles X., died at Goritz in 1836. iOesterr.Nat. Eneyc.i 
J^ghaua sCannabich.) 

^'OORLITZ, a town of Prussian Silesia, gov. LiegnitZv 
cap. circ. of same name, on the Neisse, 52 m. W. 

S. LiegniU. Fop. (1838) 13.670. It is walled, and Is 
enterea by 6 gates, and has 3 suburbs. The town is in 
general well built, and In a flourishing state, with wide 
streets and spacious squares. It has several fine public 
edifices, Including the church of Sts. Peter and Paul, an 
edifice of the Ifith century, the town-hall, Ac. There are 
4 hospitals, a prison, orphan asylum, gymnasium, and 
8 public libraries. It Is the seat of the council for the 
drole of the courts of Justice for the town and circle, 
the i^nelpality oC Gjirlitz, Ac., a board of taxation, and 
the Oherlanstts association of arts and sciences. A good 
dealuf linen and woollen cloth is madd here ; there is 
also an active trade In the linen fabrics and wool of the 
surrounding districts. The manufacture of steel mid 
ff«n waresrbell-castlng, tanning, lithographic and o^er 
printing, linen bleacnf' “ ~* * * 


wandies of industnr. • 

GORUCKPORE, a dlstr. of British Hlndostan,pre- 
aid. Bengalt prov« Oude^ between lat. 850 40' and 27^ 
W M.. md Img. 810 6(p and 840 SO* E.. having N. Ne- 
naol, B. the dlstr. Sarun, S. those of Ghatlpoor and 
Juanpore. and W. the dom. of the nabob of Oude. Area, 
9,39K> sq. m. Pop. not specified In the returns. The 


htngi Ac., are the other chief 


GOSPORT, 

Qoggra divides It into two portions, Aslmghor and Go- 
nickpoor Proper. The former division many years ago con- 
trined about 380,190 begas of land in cultivation, assessed 
Id 964,135 rupees ; and the latter, 368,878 begas In culti- 
vation, assessed at 792,205 rupees. A great extent of the 
surface consists of Jungle-forest, inhabited by elephants 
and other formidable wild animals ; and at the foot of the 
htU ranges there is a very extensive, low, marshy, and 
unhpalt^ tcact of country called the, frrrAmf. Chief 
towns, Goruckpore the cap., and Asimghur. Total pub- 
lic revenue (1829-30) 169,690/. This territory came into 
thepossesslon of the British by cession, from the nabob 
of Oude, in 180'i. 

GO SLAB, a town of the k. of Hanover, dlstr. Hil- 
desheim, on the Gose, a tributary of the Ocher, at the 
K.E. foot of the Harz, 44 m. S.E. Hanover. Pop. 7,200. 
It is one of the most ancient towns of Germany, and 
was, till 1801, a free town of the empire ; often the resi- 
dence of the emperor, and formerly the seat of the diot. 
It is walled, and has a very antique appearanca Like 
most old towns, its interior Is gloomy ; and the streets 
narrow, crooked, and dirty. Its greatest curiosity, a ca- 
thedral finished in 1060, was almost wholly pulled down 
In 1820 ; little now remaining of It except a small chapel, 
containing an ancient Saxon altar, and some other cu- 
riosities. Part of a palace, built in the 9th or 10th 
century, is now used as. a corn-warehouse. Goslar 
is the scat of the mining council for the Harz, and of the 
corn-magazines for the same district. It has several 
churches, an hospital, gymnasium, several breweries, the 
beer of which enjoys great celebrity ; manufactures of 
vitriol, sheet lead, snot, copper and iron wares, carpets, 
Ac. Most of the Inhab. are Lutherans, and employed iii 
the mines of the Rammclsbcrg, about 1 m. from the 
town . ( Berehautf 

GO sport, a sea-port and market-town of England, 
CO. Hants, huiid. Titchtield, par. Alverstoke, opposite to 
and separated from Portsmouth by the mouth of Ports- 
mouth harbour, 14 m. S.E. Southampton, and 65|ra. 
S.W. London. " Gosport forms no part of the bor. of 
Portsmouth ; It Is not incorporated ; It is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the county magistrates. It contains about 
7.000 iuhab. Oiow (1839) 12,000), and is computed to have 
500 or 600 houses of the value of 10/. (annually) within 
the town. It is surrounded by fortifications, which ap- 
pear to bo a segment of those of Portsmouth.'* (Bound- 
aru Report fPortgmouth.) These fortifications include, not 
only the town of Gosport, but the government establish- 
ment of Wcoril, separated from the former by enclosed 
fields. Gosport and Weovil together occupy the£. extre- 
mity of a point of land between two inlets of Portsmouth 
harbour ; the northern of which is called Forton Lake, and 
the southern, Haslar or Alverstoke Lake. The town con- 
sists chiefly of one broad street, containing many good 
houses, running W. from the shore through its whole 
extent ; one or two other streets running parallel with 
the former ; and several more crossing them mostly at 
right angles. It is in general pretty well built and paved, 
clean, well lighted with gas, and well supplied with wa. 
ter. Towards its N. side, it has a toleyaluy good square, 
termed Cold Harbour : It has few puDlIc buildings 
worthy of remark. The church, a neat and spacious 
edifice, is a cura^ of Alverstoke : there are Independent, 
Rom. Catholic, Baptist, and Methodist chapels, an aca- 
demy for ministers of the first-mentioned sect, several 
charity schools, some -almshouses for poor widows, an 
extensive bridewell, and an assembly-room at the prin- 
cipal hoteL A large building was, in 1811, erected by 
shares, in a conspicuous situation on the shore, for a 
market-house ; but it proved a losing speculation, and Is 
no longer devoted to that purpose. Its lower part has 
long been shut up ; its hpper part Is at present used 
for the meetings of the Ferry Committee and the Philo- 
sophical Society. The town is quite open on the side of 
the harbour : there is a ferry for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers to Portsea and Portsmouth ; apd a floating 
bridge, to communicate between Gosport and the latter 
town, has recently been commenced (respecting which, 
aee Pobtsmouth). 

On the land side, beyond the gates. Is the populous su- 
burb of Bingham-Town, In which is the terminus of a 
railway, intended to Join the South-western at Bishop- 
stoke. The inhab. of Gosport are of the same de- 
scription as those of Portsmouth, follow the same pur- 
suits, and partake equally of the benefits which result 
from the public estabushments. (Bound, Bep.) In 
time of war, Gosport shares In the commercial activity 
that prevails on the other side of the harbour. Some 
vessels and boats are built|but there are no other manu- 
feetures of consequence. There are 2 fislrs annually, but 
ihw are of no importance. 

The establishment of 'Weovil comprises the royal 
breweiy, and cooperage; storehouses for provisions of 
all kinds for the navy, Ac. ; an extensive shli^lscult 
manufactory, wrought by machinery; and the^neral 
victualling department, removed thither from Ports- 
mouth In 1827-8. It communicates with the sea by a 
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large basin and canal, where ahlpt of large burden take 
In Btorei. Neu* Weovll are some exteniive military 
barracks. N. of Forton Lake is Priddy’s Hard, where 
is a large powder magaslne. At Forton there was for- 
merly a brick edifice of considerable sise, in which many 
French prisoners were detained during the late war; but 
It has been pulled down. On the S. side of Haslar 
Lake stands Haslar Royal Hospital, a magnificent asylum 
for sick and wounded seamen. It was cbmmencra In 
174C, and finished in 1762. It Is bbllt of brick, and con- 
sists of a central portion 670 ft. broad, with two wings, 
each about .650 ft. in length, the whole surrounded by a 
high wall, enclosing an area of nearly a mile in circuit. It 
is capable of .at once accommodating 2,000 patients ; and 
has, besides apartments for the numerous officers con* 
nected with it, a neat chapel, a fine museum of natural 
objects, &c. The annual expenses of Haslar Hospital 
are estimated at about 6,000/. At Stoke Bay, abqut 2| m. 
S.W. Gosport, the handsome watering-place of Anglesea- 
villc has grown up since 182.6, and is rapidly rising'*Hnto 
iinpoitance. Gosport is a polling-place for the S. division 
of Hants. {Boundary Reoortsi Private h^wmation^ 

^"^GOTHA (PRINCIPALITY OF). 5reCoBuao-SAXE- 
Gotha. 

; Gotha, a town of central Germ«any, cap. of the above 
principality, and, conjointly with Coburg, the residence 
of the sovereign prince ; on the declivity of a hill, the 
summit of which Is crowned by the palace of Frleden- j 
stein, 4ri m. N. by W. Coburg, and lU m. W. by S. Er- 
ftirth ; lat. 60° .66' 8" N., long. IOO 4 V E. Pop. (1837) 
13,874. This is one of the best laid out and best built 
towns of Germany, and is surrounded by handsome boule- 
vards, which replace its ancient fortifications. Being 
situatetl from 000 to 1,050 ft. above the level of the sea, 
its climate is cold, tlie mean temperature of the year 
not exceeding 49° Fahr. (BergAaus.) “The palace, 
called Frledenstein, is an imposing building, conspi- 
cuous at a distance, not unlike Windsor Castle In its 
situation, and surrounded by similar terraces, command- 
ing fine views.” ( Murray'* Handbook, N. Gcrtnany.) It 
contains a picture-gallery, in which there are sonic good 
paintings by Italian masters, though the works of the old 
German and Dutch schools predominate ; a collection 
of copperplate engravings ; a library of 160,000 vols. ; a 
cabinet of coins, &c.; a museum of natural history and the 
fine arts ; and a Japanese and Chinese museum, contain- 
ing Chinese and Lipaneso books, arti(^ of fUrniture, 
weapons, &c., incluaing a part of the election of the 
eastern traveller, Seetsen. The cabinet of coins and 
medals is both extensive and complete, and considered 
one of the finest collections of the kind in Europe : it 
comprises nearly lO.OuO ancient and 52,000 modern coins, 
13,(KK) impressions in sulphur, a numismatic library of 
6,000 vols., 9,000 drawings of medals, &c. The town of 
Gotha has seven churches, an arsenal, a gymnasium, with 
an excellent library, a new ducal gymna»um, orphan and 
lunatic asylums, a house of corri^ction, an institution for 
the improvement of neglected children, the Caroline es- 
tablishment for poor girls, a teachers’ seminary, school of 
trades, society for the encouragement of arts and trades, 
and a fire and life assurance office, from which policies 
may be obtained for any part of Germany. Gotha has a 
largo manufactory of porcelain; and produces cotton, 
woollen, and linen fkbrlcs and yarn, sail-cloth, leather, 
tin and lackered wares of all kinds, i|yc engines and 
buckets, coloured paper and furniture, and has numerous 
dyeing-houses. It has an active and extensive trade, 
and, amongst other articles, Gotha sausages are sent 
to all parts of Germany. The Almanack die Qoika, an 
excellent publication, to which we are frequently in. 
debted, is published in this town. A little to the S.E. is 
the observatory of Seeberg ; and not far flrom the {mlace 
Is a pleasure-house, with a fine garden and orangery, and 
a ducal park ornamented with statues, &c. The author 
of a Tour in Germany in 1820-22, observes, in speaking 
of Gotha,— “ It has more the air of a town than Wdmar, 
but has not more of the bustle of life, and far less of Its 
pleasures and elegant enjoymenta . . . Some people would 
not reckon the want of a theatre a misfortune in a town ; 
but, in a small German capital, where the court aflbqts 
no ^radc, nothing could be a surer sign of its Trophonilm 
qiuUities. The Goths occasionally pack themselves into 
coaches, and make a journey of 40 miles, even in the 
depth of winter, to hear an opera in Weimar.” (1.324, 
326.) The foundation of Gotha is attributed to William, 
archbishop of Mayence, in 964. (Bergkauij Cannabichj 
Hiei.GiM.) • 

GOTTRNBURG, or GOTHENBURG (Swed. Gar- 
teborg), a sea-port city of Sweden, and the second in 
that kingdom, m the W. part of which it is situated ; 
at the head of a fiord, near the Cattegat, which receives 
the Gc^ tbmit 260 m. S.W. by W. Stockholm, and 
167 m S.S.E. Christiania. Lat. 57° 42M'' N., long.* 
11° 4H* E. Pop. (1833) 28,758. {FoncU.) It 

stands princkwlly in a marshy plain, surrounded by 
precipitous ndges of naked rocks, from 100 to 300 ft. 


high ; but partly on the hoiiffits to the Wj. bdng thus 
divided into the Lower and Upper town. The former is 
intersected by numerous canals, and has an appearance 
very similar to that of the towns in Holland . The entrance 
to Gottenburg from the S. is extremely fine : the slope of 
the hill, along which the road winds, is covered with 
houses whoso shaded gardens spread beautiftilly. up the 
height behind, while in front are long terraces, and 
neatly-clipped harbour walks, all mingling richly among 
large trees of southern foliage. You enter the city by 
a good bridge, and, on advancing, the lofty flat-roofed 
houses, aU built of stone, or of well-stuccoed brick,— 
the wide streets, regularly paved, with foot-walks, laid 
down in 1838 and 1839, the deep canals, with which the 
place abounds, displaying rows of trees on either bank 
— all help to keep up the illusion that you can scarcely 
be in the far north. {Bremner, £neurs.,i. 297.) Since 
1834 the town has rajildly increased : most of the empty 
spaces inside have been built upon, and the rent of 
houses has risen 35 and 40 per cent. Many of the houses 
in' the Upper town are crectal upon the steepest ridges 
of the rock, rising one above another in situations appa- 
rently the most perilous and insecure ; these, however, 
together with the bold scenery round the city, and the 
harbour thronged with vessels and \;oats In front 
of it, give Gottenburg a very picturesque appearance. 
It is defended by three forts. The' suburbs are 
larger than the town itself, and stretch for a consider- 
able distance along the flor^ The city has several 
largo squares and market places, and some tolerable 
hotels ; there arc, however, few public edifices or other 
objects worth notice. The principal aresthe exchange, 
the extensive buildings belonging to the E. India Com- 
pany, an hospital, and a magnificent cJ-iurch, built since 
1812, with stone from Scotland. The exchange is hand- 
some, large, and splendid enough for a commercial city 
of the first class. I'hc city has three chur^ies, one 
being a cathedral, a Moravian chapel, two or^afl, asy- 
lums, a gymnasium. Prince Oscar’s school, in which 
100 soldiers' children are Aucated, a free school for 
the education of 300 poor children, and the board of 200 
do. t with Sunday-schools, and many benevolent institu- 
tions. It has also an arsenal , custom-house, % banks, a the- 
atre, barracks, and docks for ship buildiug,and is a place 
of considerable manufacturing activity. vVlthin Slie last 
10 years 3 large cotton mills and 1 large sail-cloth and 
linen manufactory have been built, and are in full oper- 
ation: the machinery was brought principally from 
England and Belgium. There are, also, several factories 
for weaving common printed cotton goods. In addition 
to these, there are mani^cturcs of tobacco, refined su- 
gar, glass, paper, Ac. ; but most of these are upon' a 
limited scale. There is a considerable porter brewery, 
the produce of which is famous throughout the N. of 
Europe. The establishment is in the hands of a Scotch- 
man ; and Mr. Bremner says that the article produced 
is “ more like Looflon porter than any thing mode uuder 
that name out of England. Considerable quantities of 
it arc exported to Russia." (P. 298.) 

The harbour is the most conveniently sltiiated for 
foreign trade in Sweden. It is formed by two long 
chains of rocks, and protected at its mouth by the fort 
of Nya-Rlfsborg, bpilt at the extreme projection of a 
long rocky island, running into the Cattegat. Imme- 
diately within this. fort, where the fiord is not half a 
I mile wide, tlie larger vessels trading to the port usually 
remain, while those of smaller burden proceed some 
I distance further, to Klippen, an extensive suburb of 
I Gottenburg, from whence the inner harbour commences. 
Vessels do not come close to the city, but lie in the 
river or harbour at a short distance from the shore, 
goods being conveyed from and to tliem by lighters tlRit 
navigate the canals of the Lower town. The depth of 
water In the port is 17 ft. ; and there is no tide, bar, or 
shallow. A vessel entering the Gotha (fiord) must take 
a pilot on board, whoso duty It is to meet her half a 
Icame W. of Wingo beacon. After Stockholm, Got- 
tenburg has the most extensive commerce of any town 
in Sweden. Iron an^ steel, the former excellent, the 
latter Inferior to that made in England, form the 
principal articles of export. They are brought from 
the rich mines of 'Wermeland, distant about 200 m. ; 
being conveyed bythe lake Wener, tigs Trdlhcetta canal, 
and the Gotha. The exports of iron, in 1839, amounted 
in all to 191,150 skib. ; of which 134,630 wjent to toe 
U. States, 36,180 to England, 91,340 to sundry places. 

The original cost of iron is supjiosed to be increased 
about 6 per cent, by the expense of conveyance to Got- 
tenburg; and the shipping charges. Inclusive of the 
export duty, are about 10 per cent, additional. The next 
great article of ex)iort is timber, particularly deals, which 
are also furnished by 'Wermeland. The exports of deals 
( 1839) were 148,650 dozen ; of which, 64370 dozen went to 
England, 41,840 do. to France, 21,480 do. to Belgtom. 
20,460 do. to sundry pl^s. 

The export duty on timber is not heavy. The, other 
articles of export are linen, sailcloth, tar, copper, alum, 
r 3 N 2 
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glaM, cdbaH* vunganeio, Unsocd, oak bark, bones, Jnnimr 
berries, cranbenlei. rock moss for dyeing, ftc. The prlu- 
dpal articles of toport are sugar, cofibe, tobacco, cotton 
yam and twist, salt, indigo, dye-woods. South Sea oil. 
tIc», wine, spices, herrings, ftc. Oottenburg used, at 
no distant period, to Im one of the piincif^ seats of the 
herring fishery ; but at prpsont this branch of industry is 

r te extinct, and it has always been venr CMriclous, 
fish alternately swhrming on, or altogrther deserting 
the coast. Since I A1 2 they have entirely disappeared ; so 
that Rottenburg. Instead of exporting, at present imports 

considerable supplies of herrings. 

Thera belonged to the port, in 1837, exclusive of river 
craft. 72 vessels of the aggregate burden of fi,354 Swedish 
lasts, or 15,250 English tons, which had increased in 1839 
to 8,100 lasts, and in 1840 to about 9,600 do. ; and ship, 
building is going on briskly. The opening of the Gotha 
canitl, by which Gottenburg communicates with a large 

g srt of the interior of Sweden, and ultimately with 
tockholm, by means of an extensive system of Inland 
navigation (respecting which, soeSwKDEN), has exercised 
a material and beneficial influence upon its commercial 
destinies, particularly now that the locks have been en- 
larged, rendering the canal passable for a larger class of 
vessels than previously. The trade with England is 
extensive, and English is generally understood in Got- 
tenburg. Steamers run once a week between Gottenburg 
and Hull for 8 months of the year ; but in winter inter- 
course takes place only b:^he tedious route of Lubeck and 
Hamburg. Goods may 6e bonded for any length of time 
in the warehouse^of the city, on payment of ( per cent. 
ad valorem. « 

Gottenlmrg is the see of a bishop, the residence of a 
military governor; and the seat of various courts of 
Justice, and a chamber of manufactures. It has an aca- 
demy of sciences and literature, incorporated 1775. It 
was built on its present site by Gustaphus Adolphus, in 
IGll." If has frequently suflbred severely from fire. 
(Frivate Information.) 

GOTTINGEN, a town bfW. Germany, k. Hanover, 
cap. princ. of same name, distr. Ilildesheim, .58 tn. S. 
Hanover, and 24 m. N.E. Cassel ; lat. 510 31'68«N., 
lung. 9° 56'<15'' E. Top. 10.!NM). (BergAates.) It is 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Leine,* in a beau- 
tiful ard fertile valley, 512 ft. above the sea, at the foot 
of the mountain of Haimberg. The town, which is divided 
Into throe parts, the old and new town, and Masch, is 
walled round, and has four gates. The ramparts are 
planted with trees, and form a pleasant walk fur the inhab. 
Streets broad and well paved ; but the bouses, though 
old, apfiear neither venerable ipor picturesque. There 
are three squares, the largest being the market-place, 
with a handsome esplanade and fountain in the centre, 
three Lutheran churches, a Keformed church, and a 
Korn. Cath. chapel. The church of St. John's has two 
steeples, each 200 ft. high ; and St. James’s is 300 ft. 
high. The University church was o[^ned in 1822. The 
other chief buildings are. the university-ball, finished in 
1837 ; the court of justice ; the lying-in hospital : the 
observatory, in the S.E. suburb or the town ; and the 
theatre of anatomy : of those, the first and last two are 
chaste and elegant structures. A school of industry was 
founded in 1785. The trade of the place. Independently 
of the university, is quite insignificant ; the sale of books, 
and the manufacture of sausages and tobacco-pipes, ore 
the only thriving branches. {Berehaus.) 

The university, founded by George II. in 1734, and 
chartered in 1736, as the Academia Georgia Augusta ^ 
with an endowment out of the revenues of some secular- 
ised monastic property, was, down to 1831, Ipiy entitlml 
to Its appellation, ** the queen of German universities,'* 
bUh on account of the celelirity of its professors, and 
the number of students flocking thither from all parts of 
Europe. It is chiefly indebted for its early prosperity to 
the fostering care of Its first curator, Baron Munchausen, 
the king's home minister ; and its subsequent success has 
been owing to the Judicious llboriUity of the sovereigns, 
wkp, while cautiously watching its progressive efliciency, 
have not changed the direction of their IxiunU, or doled 
out its supplies with a niggard hand. The first course 
of lectures was begun by Gebauer the civilian, in 1734 ; 
and in the century sinoo elapsed no less than 230 pro- 
fessors have given instruction, most of them, in eveiy 
branch, possessing a higher degree of talent than* those 
attached to any other university in the country : among 
these were Heomann, Moshdm, Schleusner, Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, and Ewold, in theology ; Gebauer, Spangen- 
tmti Wahl, Hugo, and Bergmann, in law; Gesner, 
flnM, Sehlfiser, Miiller, Grimm, and Heeren, In philo- 
Ibiy and history; Haller, Bhimenboch, Langenbeck, 
Irarfider, Baldinger, Conradl, and Osiander, In medical 
fclenoe; Gmelln and Stromeyer, in chemistry; Zenu, 
itbflinan, and Schrader, in botany. The entire number 
of matrlculaled itudenU duiing^the first century of the 
untverslly'a existence, was 39,736; the greatest attend- 
ance being between 1822 and 1826, when the average was 
),401 annually. Since 1831, however, in omseqaenoe of. 


the political disturbances at Giittingen, in which the pro- 
fessors and students were impiicatM, the university has 
fallen into disrepute, and the numbers in the years 
1831-37 averiwed only 868 annually. The oppressive 
measures of King Ernest in 1837, which drove Grimm, 
Ewaid, Dahlmann, &c. to other universities, have still 
further Injured it ; and the students in 1839, according to 
Reden, had declined to 664, of whom only 200 were 
foreigners, thkt is, not Hanoverians. The gross annual 
expenditure of this university is about 160,000 rlx-dollars 
(about 60,000/.), nearly half of which goes to enrich the 
library and museum, the rest being divided among about 
32 ordinary professors, whose salaries vary from 80/. to 
860/. a year. The professors altogether, including private 
tutors iprivatim docentes)^ are reckoned by Reden at 90. 
The students in Gottingen are not compelled to reside 
within college, nor' tied to stated hours of discipline, 
nor forced to oaths of orthodoxy ; each lives in any part 
of the town he likes, takes bis meals how, when, and 
whdTe he pleases, and even pursues bis own course in 
the choice of his academical studies. Their age at en. 
trance varies from 17 to 20, and they usually, continuo 
here four years, the periods of study occupying ten 
mouths ill each year; the winter semester lasts from 
Oct. to March, that in the summer from April till the 
end of Aug. There is a preliminary examination for 
the Hanoverian students, called Maturiluts-prl^ungt 
which all must pass who wish to serve the state m 
the learned professions. In 1838, the number passed 
was 138. This probation, however, is not required of 
foreigners. The matriculation fee is ono louls-d'or, or 
17a, and this admits to the use of the library and to 
attend lectures. Of the lectures, some are public^ and 
may be attended without any additional fee ; but the 
greater number are private, the fee being a louis-d’or 
for each scmestral course of daily lectures. The 
medical fees are higher. Many of these lectures are 
delivered in public auditories, especially those of the 
medical faculty : some professors have private class- 
rooms. The medical and public lectures arc very 
numerously attended : the attendance at the rest varies 
from .V) to 12. Not less than 140 courses are delivered 
by the whole body of teachers during each semester, 
and several have two or three courses on different sub- 
jects proceeding contemporaneously. The expenses of 
students must greatly depend on their habits. Sualfeld, 
in his edition of Putter's History of the University, men- 
tions 360 rix-doUars a year, as sufficient for respectable 
maintenance ; wt this is too low a calculation, 4(t0 or 
430 rix -dollars (about 90/.) being, it is alleged, the 
lowest sum that can be spent consistoutly with comfort 
and convenience for study. For the poorer scholars 
there are 204 Freitisch-steUen, at sizarships (sums paid 
for board), and a number of scholarships {Stipendien), 
to which purpose 6,413 rix-dollars are annually devoted, 
iReden, 11. 447.) With reference to degrees, the uni- 
versity is composed of four faculties — divinity, law 
medicine, and philosophy, each of which confers its own 
degrees. The faculty of divinity confers the degree of 
licentiate in theology and doctor of divinity that of law, 
the degree of doctor of laws ; that of medicine creates 
doctors of medicine ; while the philosophical faculty 
confers the degree of doctor of philosophy and master 
of arts. All these degrees are consequent on disputa- 
tions and examinations approved by the deans of the 
respective faculties. Tliese degrees, however, though 
generally pre-muisites, confer of themselves no ^At 
of practising the learned professions in Hanover. Tnis 
is gained by a subsequent government examination. 
The members of these foculties consist altogether of 
20 professors, from whom ten are chosen to form the 
Senatus Academicus. The Judicial government of the 
university, which acknowfedras no control beyond 
that of tne king of Hanover, its'teetor magnijicentis- 
simus, and his two curators, who appoint the salaried 
professors, ftc.. is conducted by the pro-rector, or prin- 
cipal, an officer elected each semester by the professors 
from among themselves, who is assisted In his duties by 
two Judges, a secretary and recorder, all of whom, like- 
wise, are professors. 

I The chief academic establisbiDents of Giittingen are : 

I 1.' The library, consisting of more than 31X1,000 printed 
books, and 6,000 MSS., admlrabty selected and arranged, 
I to which the students have full access, with the addi- 
tional privilege of taking the bodes home *; 2. The acade- 
I mteal museum (founded in 1773, and removed to its 
present depository in 1793), consisting of 14 rooms, filled 
with several thousand specimens of zoology, mineralogy, 
and geology, besides others explanatory the manners 


• Hesren, m hli AqsM, observMTwpscUng die Ulmn i— 
"Better show collectiom maj be Iband elsewhcrej mit thegrctt et- 
eerameiMlaUen of the (ietttaim coneetton Is, tbst H hw been made 
, for use, not show, and that the student 6nds In It mmy thln»^ he 
would see or handle In ^ se^ce." Hme was Uie cMeT pKiinoier 

^ an ara^*ortbem in 
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and cuRcoRm of difibrent nations, and a curious collection 
of models ; 3. The observatory, first erected In 1731, and 
removed to Its present site In ISlfi, containing an appa- 
ratus of excellent modern instruments, and every accom- 
modation for astronomical observers ; 4. The botanic 
garden, first laid out under Haller’s superintendence in 
1739, but now more than quadrupled in extent, and pro- 
vided since its removal with beautiful ereen-houses, 
adapted to plants of all temperatures, and ponds for 
aquatic plants ; 6. The chemical laboratoi^, constructed 
by Gmefin, and perfected by Stromeyer, who provided it 
with an apparatus for experimental students ; 6. The 
school of anatomy, first established by Haller in 1738, 
and since 1829 held in a fine building containing a spa- 
cious theatre and dissecting-rooms ; ?• Two infirmaries 
for medical and sivrgical cases, and a^ lying-in hospital, ac- 
commodating about 120 pregnant women a year. 8. The 
Spruch~K(Meaiufn^ or court of equity, composed of a 
president and several subordinate members appointed by 
government, which serves the double purpose of a court 
of judicial advisers in legsl questions sent from all parts 
of Germany, and of a school for the legsd students ; 9. The 
Homiletic seminary, for the Instruction of divinity stu- 
dents in preaching and pastoral duties ; 10. The philo- 
logical seminary, founded by Gesner in 1737, and under 
the direction of three professors, which gives minute 
philological instruction to 1 1 stipendiary students (paid 
oOdoll.irs each every year), and as many more as the 
director pleases to admit, after the requisite examination. 
The last three establishments have been eminently suc- 
cessftil in raising up useful and able men in the profes- 
sions to which their instruction leads. Nearly connected 
with the university is the Hoyal Society of Sciences, 
established by Geo. II. in 1731, on a plan suggested by 
Haller, and well known to the savans of Europe. Its 
transactions are published in Latin, and may fie con- 
sidered a repertoiy of all the original views in literature 
and science started in Gottingen by the professors of the 
medical and philosophical faculties. An annual prize 
of 30 ducats (24/.) is open to persons of every country 
for the best essay on mathematics, physics, and history 
alternately. This society is the natron and superin- 
tendent of the Gottingen Literary Iteview (GotUngische 
getehrte Anxffgcn), which, having risen to eminence 
under the editorship of Haller, has since been conducted 
by Ileyne, Elchhom, and Heeren, the last of whom is 
the present editor. 'I'wo large Hvo. vols. are published 
yearly, and the work has throughout b||n distinguished 
not only for exalted talent, but for a tom of moderation 
and strict adherence to truth : these qualities alone have 
enabled it to outlive the various and important political 
change's of the country. {Kedrn's Jlanover^ li. 435— 
449.; Journal qf EducatioUt No. xx. ; i*rtv, h^orm.) 

GOTTLAND, an island of the Baltic, Indouging to 
Sweden, in the Liin of the same name, lying between lat. 
66- 53' and 27° 66' N., and between 13° 5' and 19° 8' E., 
dist.GOm* from the continent of Sweden. Greatest length, 
75 m. ; ditto breadth, 26 m. Area, 1,194 sq^. m. Pop. ef 
the Lan, sometimes called Wisby Lan, wnlch includes 
the small surrounding islands, in 1830, 38,054. {ForseU.) 
This island presents the appearance of a large plateau, va- 
rying from 160 ft. to 200 ft. above the sea. Its sides, which 
in some places, gently slope towards the sea, arc so steep 
and precipitous in others, as to look like artificial walls. 
The coasts are indented by several bays, the largest of 
which arc Kapelhamn on the N., and l^tohamu on the 
K. The high jands, except the barren summits of 
Thorsburg and Hoburg, are generally well wooded. 
There are several smalllakes. Thejlvers are few and 
inconsiderable. In some parts swamps occur, but of no 
great extent. The geological features of the island, 
though generally calcareous, vary extremely, especially 
in the S., where occur large masses of hard grey sand, 
stone containing mica, and susceptible of a high polish. 
The soil is either calcareous or sandy, and would be very 
productive if better cultivated. The chief products 
are wheat, barley, oats, turnips, potatoes, and hops, 
which are grown only for home consumption. Tne 
forest trees are largo and handsome, and they fur- 
nish timber for exportation. The only other exports 
are marble, sandstone, and lime, which are sent to 
Stockholm. The rearing of cattle occupies a consider- 
able share of the people^s attention. Horses, goats, and 
sheep are reared in large numbers ; and the breed of 
sheep has been Improved ^ the Introduction of Merinos. 
Game Is veryjplentlAil. There are no manufactures on 
the island, ^e Lan, of which Oottland forms a part, 
is divided Into 20 districts : and the sea-port town of 
Wisby, on the W. side of the Island, is the cap. Pop. of 
the latter, in 1886, 4,091. {ForselL) 

The epoch of the foundation of Wlstqr uncertain : 
but during the 14th and l<5tli centuries it was a principal 
factory of the Hanseatic League, and attained (O' consi- 
der Ale wealth and importance. It is famous in the his- 
tory of maritime jurlsprudenoe, for the Code of Sea l<aws 
which bears its name. The date of this compilation is un- 
certain, and some of the northern jurists contend that the 


I 4 IWS of Wisby are older than the Rules of Oleron : but it 
has been repeatedly shown that there is no foundation for 
this statement. Grotlus has spoken of the laws of Wisby 
in the most laudatory manuer. , “ Quee de marUimis ne- 
gotiti” says he, ** msuke Goihlandite kabitatoribus pla^ 
cuerunt^ tantum in ae habent^ turn equi/atia, turn prvf 
deniue, ut omnea oceani accokt co, non ianguam propriot 
aed velut gentium, jure utantur.** (Prolegomena ad 
Proeopium, p. 64.) The text of these laws, with a 
translation and an elaborate introduction and notes, is 
given in the excellent Collection dea Loix Maritimea 
of M. Fardessus (1. pp. 425—602.). 

In 1361, Vladimir 111.,’ king of Denmark, took Gott- 
land from the Swedes. By the treaty of 1644, it again 
became their property ; and since then has continued in 
their possession, with the exception of a short period in 
1807, when it was occupied by the Russians. 

GOUDA, or TERGOUW, a town of S. Holland, cap. 
cant., on the Yssel, at the influx of the Gouw, 10| m. 
N.R. Rotterdam. Pop. 13,000. It is a neat town, with 
beautifully wooded environs.* It is known only in Eng- 
land by its cheeses and tobacco pipes; but in H(^ 
land it is famed for its painted windows, chiefly the 
work of ^ the two brothers Krabeth, and reckoned the 
finest specimens of their kind in Europe. '* They are the 
windows of the old nhurcli of St. John, a largo Gothic 
structure, kept in excellent repair, and partlcuLorly clean. 
The windows arc 81 in number, each measuring about 
30 ft. in height, with the excenlion of those of the tran- 
septs, which are nearly douole that altitude, and all 
illuminated with pictorial representagluns, in colours of 
the most brilliant hues. The subjects aqp either scrip- 
tural or allegorical, and are full of figures, wl)pse robes 
in blue, puriile, and red, shine with extraordinary lustre. 
The faces are the best part of the execution, tlie re- 
mainder of the figures being painted in a stiff and formal 
style, though nevertheless interesting from their anti- 
quity. Besides the large windows, tiiere arc Ibveral of 
a smaller size, chiefly blazoned with the coats of anns of 
the old Netherlandish nohilRy.'* (Chambera'a Tour in 
Holland, p. 40, 41.) These paintings were mostly cxticutcd 
in the 15th and 16th centuries; and amongst others are 
introducer! portraits of Philip II. and thesDuke of .^Iva. 
Besides St. John’s (the cathedral) there are 4 other 
churches in Gouda ; and it has, also, a hqpdsome 
town-hall, an hospital for old men, an orphan asylum, and 
a foundling hospital. A I.atiti school, and a library con- 
taining several curious MSS., belong to the town. There 
are upwards of 120 tobacco-pipe manufactories in Gouda, 
some employing 30 workmen ; and numerous brick kilns 
in its neighbourhood. Jt has manufactures of woollen 
cloth, sailcloth, cordage, &c., and large markets fur 
cheese, flax, hemp, corn, timber, and other produce. 

GOUR (probably the Ganga Regia of Ftoiomy), a ru- 
ined city of Ilindostan, and the ancient cap. of Bengal, 
distr. Dinagepoor, on the K. side of the Ganges, aliout 
50 m. N. by W.^oorsiiedabad : iat. 240 53' N., long. 

14' E. Its ruins extend in a direction N.N.W. to 
S.S.E., coincidimt with the ancient bed of the Ganges, 
the main stream of which formerly washed its ramparts ; 
at present, however, from a change in the course of the 
river upwards of 200 years ago, no part of the ruins is 
less than 4 m., while other parts are as much as 12 m. 
from the Ganges. The city .appears, from the extent of 
the old embankments, which enclosed it on every side, 
to have been 10 m. long, and fi*om 1 to 11 m. broad. Be- 
ond those boundaries, however, a smaller embankment 
as been carried forward for 7 m. farther S., in which 
space aro4bund mosques, tanks, and the remains of ha- 
bitations lAid the same indications are evident for 2 m. 
to the N. The city and its suburbs thus extended in 
length about 19 m., with an average breadth of algiut 
11 m. ; and, according to the estimates of both Major 
Kenncll and Mr. Creighton, would appear to have an- 
ciently occupied an area of 30 sq. m. 1 The embank- 
ments surrounding the city, some of which are faced 
with bricks, were suflacient to guard it from floods 
during the inundation, and a good defence against hostile 
attacks : they are mounds of earth from 30 to 40 ft. nigh, 
and 130 to 200 ft. In breadth at their base, with br(^ 
ditches on their outside. Additional embankments were 
made on the E. side, probably for greater security against 
a large lake in tluit quarter, which in stormy weather 
dashes with great violence agalnsrthem. Two high 
brick gateways, in an imposing style of architecture, at 
the N. and S. ends of the city, and several others, are 
still standing, and- the remains of some that have bMn 
destroyed are still traceable. Two grand roads, rdsed 
with earth, and paved with brick, led through the dty in 
its whole length, crossing in thdr course various canals 
and drains, ny means of bridges of brick, the ruins 
of several of which remain in some degree of perfection. 
The whole area of the city Is ftirnishM with anuHttude 
of tanks, of various sizes, and intersected with dral^ and 
ditches in every direction. On the earth thrown up in 
I forming those, which raised tlie ground considerably 
above its previous level, the bouses^ &c., were built 
I SN 3 
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GRAN.. 


Of In the citiei and villageB of Egypt ; the cxcavationB 
supplying good water, sufficient for every purpose. One 
of these reservoirs is a mile In length by half a mile 
broad, and there ara several others of considerable size. 
All of them are, however, overgrown . with reeds, and 
swarm wltli alligators and other reptiles. Towards the 
centre of the city Is the fort, an inclosure rather less than 
amile in length by about 4 m. In breadth, surrounded with 
an earth ramp^, 40 ft. high, with bastions, and a deep 
ditch encircling it. The handsome mto, flanked by two 
towers, forming its N. entrance, is still standing. Within 
this enclosure is part of a brick wall, 42 ft. high, which 
surrounded a space 700 yards long by 300 wide, supposed 
to have been occupied by the palace. Few other remains 
of that ediflcc exist, and the wnole site is so covered with 
trees and brambles, as to render it not only difficult but 
dangerous to explore, from the number of tigers and 
otiier wild beasts that infest it. 

There are scarcely any antiquities of a remote date 
extant at Gour ; most of the buildings that remain ard of 
Mohammedan origin, erected, indeed, with the materials 
of the ancient Hindoo edifices. ** Toiling through bush 
and long grass, now crossing a field that some ryot has 
farmed, now wading through pools of water, or ferrying 
across them, you make your way from point to point, 
and find only the ruins of? or 8 mosques, the hklf-broken 
down walls of a large Moorish fortress, and two strikingly 
grand and lofty gates of a citadel evidently built by Mo> 
hainmedans.” (Sketches India, p. 145.) Of the religious 
edifices, the finest and largest Is the Great Gulden 
Mosque." This bgildlng, situated N. of tiie Fort, is 
170 ft. long, bv76ft. broad, and 20 ft. high, exclusive of 
the domes, of which there are 44, rising 10 ft. above 
the roof. (Creighton, PI. v.) Its walls are 8ft. thick; 
it is built of brick, and has been wholly cased with 
hornblende. Utile of which is now remaining. Eleven 
painted arches open into an arena divided by another 
similar rdw of arches, and 20 stone pillars arranged in 
2 rows, into 4 aisles, each surmounted by 11 domes. 
Tills beautiful edifice Is now*^>lng rapidly to decay, not 
only from the offbets of wanton dilapidations, but also 
from banian and other trees Insinuating their roots be> 
tween the brMks of which It is composed. The small 
** Golden Mosque" Is built and cased in a somewhat si- 
milar style, but has only 5 arches in front, and 3 aisles 
instead of 4. Many of the inferior mosques are In higher 
preservation than the first mentioned ; their domes are 
still perfect, and lined within by tiles painte<l of the most 
vivicl colours, and highly glazed; and one of the smallest 
has a tesselated pavement of great beauty. The Nulti 
Mulct'd, or " Painted MosqueV, is an elegant edifice, 
having its walls cased both inside and out with glazed 
bricks about 3 or 4 in. square, of different colours, 
wrought in different patterns. Its interior is a hand- 
some apartment, about 36 ft. square, the four walls 
closing above, and forming a mi^iestlc dome from 40 to 
50 ft. above the ground, and unsupported. by pillar, beam, 
or rafter. Within the fort is the tomb of Hussain Shah, 
one of the kings of Gour in the 16th century, a fine mau- 
soleum, now much dilapidated^ and at a short distmice 
without the citadel is the obelisk or tower erected by 
Firuze Shah at the latter end of the 15th century. 
This structure Is 21 ft. in diameter at its base, and as 
much as 17 ft. at the floor of its fourth story, 71 ft. high. 
Its entire original height was prob.ibly about lOdft.: it 
was surmounted by a cU()ola, of which Mr. Creighton 
gives a representation, but since bis time the dome has 
completely disappeared. 

This city, callHl Lakshmanavati (by the M^amme- 
dans, Lncknowtf/), from its last Hindoo sovere^l Laksh- 
man, was first taken by the Molmminedans in 1204. In 
157tyc was repaired and beautified by the emperor Acbar, 
by iraom it was called Jennutabad (the abode of para- 
dise) ; but In 1564, the seat of roveruinent of Bengal was 
removed to Tauda, a little higher up the river, owing to 
which event, and the desertion of It by the Ganges, Gour 
speedily declined. It, however, appears to have suffered 
less i)rom the hand of time than from active demoli- 
tion. For centuries the materials of its structures were 
extensively removed to construct other towns : Moorshe- 
dabad, Maldah, KaJamahal, Dacca, &c., are in a great 
part built of them ; and many portions of its fine buildings 
nave been taken away to erect the cathedral of Calcutta, 
and to supply tombstones and monuments for the ceme- 
teries of that city. A few straggll^ villages are scattered 
here and there over the site of Ckrar ; but It is now for 


the most put only an uninhabited waste, which strongly 
remhifls tne niectelor of the desolation of Babylon. ( See 
C^i^'s Eiefiw dfOtnars UetmelTs Jlfcmoir, de.; 

OOZZO, a small island of the Mediterranean, con- 
tlftnoua to and dependant on Malta, (which see.) 

QEAMMONT (Flemish Oerrardsbergen), a town of 
Beigtum, prov. B. Flanders, arrond. Audonaerde, cap. 
cant., on the Dender, which divides it into the upper and 
loam town, 2J| m. 8.8.B. Ghent. Pop., witih commune 
lUM), 7,^. It is walled, and has two lurches, several 


chapels, a town-hall, convent, prison, hospital, orphan 
asylum, college, several schools, and manufectures of 
cotton yam, lace, linen and woollen fabrics, paper, to- 
bacco, some bleaching, dyeing, and tanning establish- 
ments, with distilleries, breweries, and mills for various 

g urposes. It was founded and fortiflod by Count Baldwin 
e Mons in 1068. ( Fandermaelen, Gautier, Ac.) 
GRAMPIANS (THE), a celebrated and well known 
raonntain chaih forming the line of demarcation between 
the Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland. Its limits are 
not very well defined ; but it may be regarded as com- 
mencing on the £. side of Loch Etlve in Argyleshire, 
and as stretching across the Island, till It terminates 
between Stonehaven and the mouth of the Dee on the 
£. coast. It forms, as it were, a natural rampart, bound- 
ing the entire frontiei^of the Highlands. Its S. acclivity 
rises from the great valley of Strathmore. The summit 
of the ridge marks the line that separates the waters that 
flow into the Forth, the Tay, and its numerous tributa- 
lies, and the South Esk, ftom those that flow into the 
Spean, tlie Sfiey, and the Dec. With the exception of 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountains of Scotland are com- 
prised in the Grampian range. The principal summits, 
beginning at the w. and proceeding E., are Cruachan 
Ben, at the head of Loch Awe, 3,390 ft. above the level 
of the sea ; Ben Lomond, on the E. side of Loch Lo- 
mond. 3,105 ditto ; Ben More, at the head of Glen 
Lochart, 3,870 (B) ditto ; Ben Lawers, on the N. side of 
Loch Tay,3,945ditto; Schiehallion, at thcK. end of Loch 
Kannoch, 3,550 ditto. But tho most elevated part of the 
Grampian chain lies at the head of the Dee, between Ben 
Gloe, ill Perthshire, and Cairngorm, on the confines of 
Aberdeenshire and Inverness-shire. Bon Maedhu, tho 
most elevated of the mountains in this vicinity, is 4,327 ft. 
high, being only 43 ft. lower than Ben Nevis ; and the 
adjoining mountains of Cairngorm, Caimtoul, and Ben 
Avon, are respectively 4,005, 4,246, and 3,967 ft. high. 
From this central point, the principal branch of the 
Grampians runs alonfir the S. side of the Dee, gradually 
declining in height till It reaches Gaerloch iTill, near 
Stonehaven ; 1,890 ft. high. The coast from Stonehaven 
to the Doe Is high and precipitous, and may be con- 
sidcred as tlie extreme limit of the Grampians on tlie E. 
The branch of the Grampians to the N. of tho Dee is of 
comparatively small extent, terminating at the Buck, 
above Glenbuckct, on the N., and near Tarland, on 
the S. 

The Grampians are. In general, remarkable for their 
sterility, and the desolate aspect which they present. 
Their sides are in some places extremely precipitous, 
exhibiting vast perpendicular ledges of rock. Their 
summits are frequently rounded, sometimes nearly flat, 
entirely covered by disintegrating blocks and stone, to- 
gether with grit and sand, except where the granite 
rocks present the singular appearance of large tabular 
protruding pinnacles, having their blocks seemingly ar- 
ranged in regular strata. 

Of the Grampian posses, tho principal are those of 
Aberfoyle, Lem, Glunshie, and Killiecrankie. The 
latter, which is the most celebrated, is about 15 m. from 
Dunkeld. It is about half a m. in length. The road is cut 
out of the side of one of the contiguous mountains ; and 
lielow it, at. the foot of a high precipice, in the bottom of the 
ravine, the river Garry dashes along over rugged rocks, 
but so shaded with trees as hardly to be seen. At the 
N. extremity of jpass,.the revolutionary army, under 
Muckay.wai defeated in 1689, by the troops of James II., 
under the famous Graham of Clavorhoiise, Viscount 
Dundee, who fell in the moment of victory. 

GRAMPOUND, a bor. and market town of England. 
CO. Cornwall, W. div. hund. of Powder, par. of Creed, on 
the Fal, 12 m. N. E. Falmouth. Pop., in 1831, 715. 
This inconsiderable place sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. 
firoifi the reign of Edward VI. down to 1821, when It 
was disfiranchl^ed for gross bribery and corruption. 

GRAN, (Hungar. Esxtergom, one. Straonium), a 
city of Hungary, cap. co. same name, on me Danube, 
nearly opposite the mouth of the river Gran, 80 m. 
E.S.E. Presburg, and 26 m. N.E. by N. Pesth. Pop. 
12.885. It consists of the royal free town, the archl- 
episcopal town occupying the site of the former citadel, 
the adjacent market-towns of St, George and St. Thomas, 
and several suburbs. Gran was once the finest city In 
Hungary, and the residence of Its kings, some of whose 
tombs are stUI to be seen. It is now the teat of the 
Prince-primate of Hungaiy, who ranks next to the p^- 
tlne, and had formerly the privilege of crowning the 
king and of granting letters of nobility. The superb 
new cathedral, the palaoe of the archbishop, and the houses 
of the chapter, occupy a commanding position, overlook- 
ing the town and river, on the summit of a high and pre- 
cipitous rock, on which an old fortress once stood. The 
ofthedral, the roost splendid modem buildli^ in Hun. 
gtfv, was ooramenced, in 1821, by the late archblnop 
.Rttdnay at hia own expense ; but, by his death, was 
unfl n isned, and it is to be feared inll remain so. It is 
in the Itdian style, surmounted 1^ a dome, and having 
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a handsome Mrtico of 88 pillars. The interior is lined nates, melons,— now here in great abundance, mingled 
with polished red marble,* and simported by 54 columns, with the productions of the N. Wheat, barley, muse, 
The dome is 82 It. in diameter. The altar-piece, by Uoss, rice, hemp, flax, and the sweet potato, are raised in 
a Hungarian, artist, represents the baptism of St. Ste- large crops ; and on the coast of the Mediterranean 
pben, the first Christian King of Hungaiy, a natire of Gran, imugo, cotton, coflbe, and the sugar-cane, are cultivated, 
who founded the archbishopric in 1001. Under the Mr. Inglis, on the author!^ of General O’Lowler (mana- 
church is the primate’s burial vault The see of Gran is ger of a large estate in the vega of Granada called Soto de 
perhaps the richest in Europe ; ** common rumour gene- Roma, given to the Duke of Wellington Iw the Cortes in 
rally estimates its revenues at 100,000faper annum ; 1813), speaks as follows of the usual rotation of crops in 
though some reduce them to 80,000, or even 60,000f.** the Vega (ii. p. 183.)— ** After the land has been flilly 
(Pagett i. 191.) The Danube is here of great breadth, manured, hemp is put In : and two, or sometimes three, 
but Is crossed by a flying bridge, which communicates crops of wheat, according to the nature of the land, are 
with the opposite market-town of Parkany. Besides taken in the same year ; a crop of flax, and a crop of 
the cathedral it has 2 Rom. Cath. churches, a Greek Indian com, follow the next year, and beans and Indian 
church, and 4 chapels, town-hall, house of assembly, corn are taken the third year. For this last crop the land 
hospital for poor atisens, a Rom. Catholic gymnasium, is half manured, and then it is fully manured for the 
female school, and a good printing establishment It hemp, to begin the next rotation. The hemp is con- 
is the seat of the assembly and judicial courts of the sidered necessary to prepare the land for wheat, which 
county. Its inhab. are partly Magyars and partly of otherwise would come up too strong after the manure. 
German descent Their chief resources are derived This is the rotation on land subjected to the process of 
from trading in wine; but they also manufacture and irrigation.” As to the value of land, he says: — ” Ten 
dye woollen-stuffs. At the bottom of the rook on years ago, land in the Vega bf Granada was worth from 
which the cathedral stands are some warm mineral 60 fb 100 dollars per acre: at present, it does not averi^ 
baths. above 16. Wheat sold, ten years ago, at three dollars the 

Gran was several times taken by the Turks, who fanega ; now it does not average, year by year, more than 
destroyed most of its ancient edifices. It was for a one dollar and a half. Rents arc, of course, fallen in pro- 
long period the advanced post of their armies in Europe ; portion ; and, low as rents are, they arc difiicult lo be re- 
but was finally taken from them, in 16H3, by Sobieski covered. Upon the lands not capable of being irrigated, 
and Prince Charles of Lorraine. Upwards of 200 houses, ^e crops arc extremely precarious ; and where a money 
toother with the military hospital, chapel, and other rent is required, it is next to. impossible to find a cultlva- 

S ublicbuildingSj^were destroyed by fire in 1818. (Oesierr. tor for the land. As a remedy for this, proprietors of 
fat. Encycl-s EUiolti Paget j Cannabkh; Stein j Diet, high lands are contented to receive 8 certain proportion 
Gdog.) of the crop, generally a fifth ; and upon tand subject to 

GRANADA, a prov. and part of an ancient mar. king- irrigation, a tenant is willing to pay one fourth of the 
domofSpain, consisting of thcS.E. part of Andalusia, be- produce. Land generally, in the Vega of Granada, re- 
tween lat. 36^ 17' and 38° 22' N., and between long. 1° 51' turns 4 per cent., taxes paid ; but a considerable quantity 
and 3° 53' W. ; and bounded K.by Murcia ; N. and W. by returns as much as G per cent. The return from land 
Seville, Cordova, and J aen ; and S . by the Mediterranean, under tillage is greater than from meadow lan^ The es- 
Its general shape is that of an acute-angled triangle, tales belonging to the Duke of Wellington lie in thb lower 
whoso base faces the E. Its length is about 240 m., and part of the Vega, about 2 Igagues from Granada, and all 
its breadth varying from 26 to 80 m. Area, 9,600 sq. ro. the land is capable of irrigation. His Grace’s estates 
Fop. (1827) 1,097,100. (Affflatio.) The prov. consists return about 15,000 dollars a year ; his rents are paid in 
chiefly of high land ; but three chains may bo dis- grain ; a fixed quantity, not a proportion of the crop, a 
tingulshcd, — one forming the N. boundai^ of the prov., plan beginning to be universally follower by other land- 
and connecting itself eastward with the Sierra Morena ; holders. The duke has 300 tenants ; from which It ap- 
a second and principal one, traversing the centre of the pears that very small farms are held in the Vega ; for if 
prov. (called the .Sierra Nevada in the highest part, and the whole rental be divided by 300, the average rent of the 
the Sierras de Loxa, de Anteguera, and de Cazorla, E. possessions will be but 50dollars each. The tenants upon 
and W. of the culminating point) ; andtthird, nearer the the duke's estate are thriving ; they nay no taxes ; and 
shore, called the Alpujarras. The line of perpetual these estates arc cxem]it from many of the heavy burdens 
snow here is at 9,91.5 ft., .ud in the principal chain are thrown upon land. A composition of 6 per cent, is ac- 
sevei d summits rising above it, the highest of wliich are cepted from the Dukeiof Wellington in lieu of all de. 
the Gerrode Mulaha^cn, 11,660ft., and the Ficardo dc roands.” The mountain regions afford good pasture; 
Veleta, 11,397 ft. ; from the last the Sierra Morena, dis- but grazing is less understood here than in most other 
tant 57 m., and the coast of Africa, distant 112 m., may parts of Siiain. The horses of Granada are Inferior to 
be discerned in clear weather. The slope In the princi- those of Cordova ; and sheep, though plentiful, have very 
pal chain is more gradual northwards, while on the Alpu- coarse wool. The asses are superior to most others, both 
Jarras the N. side is scarped and the gentle descent is in height and sltength. Goats are very numerous, and 
towards the sea. The ^erra de Gador, in the latter thrive well. IMgs of a black breed are reared in vast 
chain, is 6,570 ft. high. From the N. side of the principtd numbers in the woods near Alhama. {Jacoby p. 250.) The 
chain flows the Xcnll, measuring 120 m. to its juncture anchovy and the.tunny fisheries give ftill employment to 
with the Guadalquivir ; and farther £. are the smaller the inhabs. of the, sea-shore. 

streams, the Guadix and the Barbata, — both afiluents of Except in the aiticles of wine and oil, the produce 
the same river. The rivers on the S., with the exception of this ouce fertile prov. does not equal the local con. 
of the Guadaljore and Almeria, are little better than tor- sumption. Coarse linen and woollen cloths, silks, pa- 
rents. In this mountainous district are several vallles of per, leather, and gunpowder, are made in small quan* 
considerable extent, the largest of which is the Vega of tities ; but no branch of industry is thriving. Its exports, 
Granada, a plain 80 m. long, and 16 m. broad, elevated through Malaga and Almeria, chiefly consist of wines, 
about 2,000 ft. above the sea, surrounded by mountains, oil, dried fruits, wax, anchovies, and lead ; its Imports, 
and watered by numerous affluents of the Xenil, which of hardw||e and cutlery from England, lace from France, 
traverses It in Its whole length, and essentially contributes cloths frnh England and Holland, spices from Italy, and 
to its extraordinary fertility. In the R of the prov. is even corn from the coast of Africa 1 
another valley — the Hoya de Baza,— which, though Granada formed a part of the ancient Bcctica ; addon 
smaller, is extensive, well watered, and fertile. There the destruction of the lbero.African empire, It became a 
arc others of more confined extent. The temperature, on new state, lounded by Mohammed Alhamar, in 1238. It 
account of the varying altitude of the country, is much remained in the possession of the Moors for 250 years, 
diversified, but the climate is generally healthy, exc^t which comprise the season of its prosperity. In 1492, it 
occasionally on the coast, where the nmoom produces surrendcreu to Ferdinand the Catholic, being the last 
fever among the inhabitants. The geology of the Grana- province that opposed his arms. The Moors wsve, by 
dian mountains is imperfectly known: the Sierra Nevada the treaty of peace, to enjoy freedom of religious wor* 
is of mica slate, gneiss, and clay slate, the whole overlaid ship; but this condition was soon broken, and ultimately 
on the S. side by blade transition limestone containing th^ were expelled the prov. 

sulpburpt of lead, which here, as well as elsewhere in the Gkanada (an. lUiberii)^ a fhmous rlty of Spain, 
prov., is worked to advantage. The mountains generally cap. of the above ptov. and kingdom, on the N. 
are rich in jasper and mames, especially about the city side of the Sierra Nevada, and at the juncture of the 
of Gran^, where they eclipse most countries in the rivers Darro and Xenil, in a mountainous region, 
beauty, transparency, and polish of the slabs. Freclous not less than 2,240 ft. above the sea, 116, m. E. 
stones are often found in the quarries. The chief mineral by S. Seville, and 217 m. S. by W. Madrid: lat. 
springs of the prov. are at Alhama and Almeria. The 37° 16' N., long. 8° 46' 43" W. According to Mr. 
soil on the hills is calcareous, that on the plains light and Townsend, the pop. in 1786 amounted, Iw the govern- 
easily tilled, while that on the coast is sandy. The fo- ment returns, to 52,326 ; but he says that it might be 
rests produce oaks, cork-trees, chestnuts, firs, &c. ; and safely estimated at 80,000. Miflano, in 1826, gives the 
the plains bear the vine, the fig-tree, the strawberry- pop. at 80,000: but, according to Captain Scott, to whom 
trm the olive and mulberry trees, and others. Till^, it was visl^ in 1836, the pop. does not exceed 60,000. 
wnera possiblo, is pursura according to the Moorish (Scoff,!. 267.) ^e incline think that this last estlinate 
plan onrrlgatioa, and occupies great attention. The comes nearest the mark ; though we suspect that even it 
watts ^ the 8. os Europe,— oranges, citrons, pomegra- u too high. The city stands on the edge of a Ibrtne and 

a M a. 
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exteniive wga or -plain, which these rivers traverse, on 
two hills, one of which, between the rivom, is crowned 
by Che palace of the Alhambra and the Torres Bermejas ; 
the other, N. of the Darro, by the Albaycln and the Al- 

caaaba. “ From whatever iwdiit it may >>e contcniplated. 

It is a sumptuous city, whether viewed from the plain, or 
from any of the neighbouring heights ; and oven in walk- 

ing the streets, vistas of astonishing beauty are occasion- 
ally discovered." (Inglis, ii. 160.) It still covers a con- 
siderable extontof ground, though certainly far less than 
it must have occupied when swarming with half a million 
Mohnmmcd.ins. The approach to it on the Malaga side 
is particularly fine ; a handsome stone bridge, built 
the French during the war of Independence, spans the 
Xonil, and immediately beyond rise rrenated walls, and 
terrswed gardens, domes, minarets, and shining steeples, 
reaching to the base of the rock which bears the Alham- 
bra. Kvery thing Within tlie precincts of the city bears 
the marks of Moslem hands : the narrow, crooked, and 
badly paved streets, and gushing fountains, the lofty 
ilat-roofod houses and heavy projecting balconies, are 
all quite Oriental ; whilst here and there the entrance 
of some old mosque or ruined bath bears in its horse- 
shoe arch the peculiar stamp of the morli|.co. (Scott’s 
(Jranatfa, i. p. 23h.) The dty contains a cathdlral, a 
chapel of the Catholic kings, and ‘23 parish churches, of 
which those of San Oeronimo and San .luan de Dios arc 
best worth seeing. In all of them arc to be seen spcci- 
uiens of variegati^ marble, not equalled elsewhere, per- 
haps, except In Italy. The cathedral is a clumsy-looklng 
building, 4*2.^ ft. long, and 2.'>0 ft. broad ; the Interior Is 
heavy, excessively naudy, and fitted up in the worst pos- 
sible taste. The high altar, flanked by its gilded pilfurs, 
is insulatu'l after the Roman fashion, under u dome 170 
ft. high, and the area round its base Is comqiicuous by 
reason of its light iron railing, and marble pavement. 
Ill this church is an exquisite Holy Family by Murillo. 
The ehapel of the kings, which adjoins the cathedral, is 
of Cotbii^architecture, Is noted for a flat arch of remark- 
able lioldness, which supports its roof. Ferdinand mid 
Isnliclhi, and their siiccessOTS Fhilip and Joanna, are 
buried in front of the altar, and their tombs arc su. 
pcrlily sculptured. (Swmburue’s Spain, i, 301.; Scott, 
1. ‘261.) Tho*Carthuslan convent, about a mile from 
town, which had till lately great wealth and im- 
iiUMisu revenues, has a fine marble altar, and some ex- 
cellent paintings by Murillo and Cano. The palace of 
the Alhambra (al-hamara, the red) is, however, the 
building by which the travellers’ attention is chiefly 
arrested. This irregular mass of houses and towers, 
perched on a very high hill, which projects into the 
|ilabi,and overlooks the rity.is scid to have been erected 
about 1*221. The walls of the fortress follow the various 
siniiDsiCies of the clifl's, which bound the plateau on 
i^liicli it stands. The chief entrance, which is ap- 
pi oiwlied through a long avenue of elms and iny'itles, in 
one of the towers on the S. front, is called the Gate of 
Judgment ; and over it is embossed a kry* the armorial 
ensign of the Andalusian Moors. The first object seen 
oil eiitoring, in tlie centre of the plateau, is the palace of 
tile emperor Charles V., built by Verreguete. It is'a 
4‘ompletc square of IMO ft . having two orders of pilas- 
ters, Doric and Ionic, upon a rustic base, the whole 
measuring 62 ft. from the higher entablature to the base. 
An oblong vestibule leads into the circular court, form, 
ing the centre of the palace: a colonnade »f two stories, 
each supported by 32 columns, runs round its ciroiim- 
fereuce. This building, so remarkaldc for “ mngniflcejice, 
elegance, and unity of design" (Suunhumc,\, 273.), was 
never completed: the pillars arc much damaged .and the 
wliole will soon lall to the ground. N. of thlAuilding, 
and strongly contrasted in appearance, stands*the palace 
of life Moorish kings, externally " a huge lieap of as ugly 
buildings as can well be seen." A plain unomamented 
door admits to the interior. The first place entered is 
an oblong square, having a deep reservoir for water in 
the middle, and baths at the sides also, with parterres 
and rows of orange-trees ranged around ; the ceilings 
and f ails being ornamented with intricate stucco and 
fretwork paint^, gilt, and lettered, as in other parts 
of the building, in the most delicate manner. Beyond 
this is the Court of Lions, an oblong enclosure, 1(X) ft. 
by 60 ft., tymoe paved with white marble, but now 
converted Imto a gq'‘don, and surrounded by a colon- 
nade of about 180* slender white marble pillars, irregu- 
larly plahed. and supporting horse-shoe arches that run 
round the ^oce. In the centre is a fountain, supported 
by IStUma, or rather panthers, who disgorge water Into 
a of black marble. The arabesque work here is 
must^aborate, as may be seen in Murphy’s and La- 
bordrs Ulustratlons. N. of the last-mentioned court is 
the tower of the two sitters, a range of apartments having 
a hsmtUfUI ceUing stuccoed in stalactites, and beautifully 
gilded, and a targe window opening to the country ; and 
oa the Dpimstte side Is the Hall of the Abencerrage», 
-where the chlefii of tliat noble race are said ta have been 
* ilwrhr gi»« isq, Twim 126 , ingus J40. 


massacred. The Hall of Ambassadors, however, moy be 

truly called the pride of the Alliambra: it is a square of 36 

ft., and is 60 ft. high to the top of the cupola, having a 

ceiling vaulted in a singularly graceflil manner, and In- 

laid with mosaic of mother m pearl ; its walls, also, 
being adorned with groups of flowers, and fishes Inter- 

mingled with arabesques of curious workmanship. Highly 
finished inside, It has also the advantage of extensive 

views over tipi city, the dark valley of the Darro, and 

some other parts of the palace. Swinburne, Jacob, and 
Murphy give full descriptions of this gorgeous pile. 
The gardens, which abound with orange and lemon 
trees, pomegranates, myrtles, &c., lead by a low pns. 
tern gate to the summer palace of the generalife, situated 
on the steep declivity of the opposite hill. In the 
building itself " there Is nothing particularly worthy of 
observation ; but the myrtle groves and terraces are 
agreeable, and from the latter there Is a charming view 
over the Alhambra and its gardens." (Inglis, ii. 170.) 
The pomegranates and muscatel grapes- of this garden 
are described by Captain Scott as supremely delicious. 
Above the palace, near the summit of the rock, is. a 
scat cut in the rock, which the Moorish kings are said to 
have used as a point of observation during the siege of 
Granada. In the city are several hospitals, the largest 
being that of San Juan de Dios. The university, 
founded In 1531, had 8l2 students in 1827. There are 
also 6 colleges and 2 academies ; one for mathematics, 
the other for design. Tiic walks about the city are most 
beautiful ; especially two alamedas, one on the Xeiiil, 
above whidi rise orange groves, cypress alleys, and clus- 
ters of houses grouped together ; the other on the Darro, 
flowing through a deep romantic ravine, whose scenery 
equals that of Switzerland. (Inglis, ii. 186.) 

Granada, many years ago, bail extensive factories for 
velvets, silks, and ribands, employing ‘2,000 hands, and 
working up the produce of the neighbourhood (not 
less than 2,600,000 lbs. of silk), with large paper-mills, 
and a flourishing oiV trade. But at present its industry 
is in a very low state, and poverty, with its attendant, 
crime, has in consequence become prevalent. 

This decline in the manuracturcs and trade of Granada 
has been ascrib,'d to the emancipation of S. Ainerica ; 
and this, probably, may have had some ofTcct. But they 
had long previously been in a state of paraly^sis and decay, 
occasioned by the vicious regulations and the oppressive 
and injurious Imposts to which they were subject. 
(Totemend, iil. 70., Ac.) I'he principal existing busi- 
ness is carried on^ln the market-place, surrounded with 
despietdile houses inhabited by the poorer orders, and hi 
a narrow crooked street called £l 3’acatin, the little 
market, which in better times was the great ailk-mart. 
Towards the centre of the city is a bazaar in the Kiistcrn 
fashion, each stall being boarded off from the rest ; but in 
none of these is there much apparent activity. 

The Granadians (called the Gascons of Spain) are 
proud of their city, and boast not a little of its anti- 

a uities and faded grandeur, reckoning themselves at 
9C same time most constitutional citizens. The women 
are handsome and elegant, like the rest of the Andalu- 
sians, but arc spoiled by adopting French costumes. 
Like the rest of their countrywomen, they are fond of 
theatres, masked balls, and the indispensable tertulia. 
Granada is the see of an archbishop, who formerly pos- 
sessed a revenue of above 25,600/. a year, of which he 
used to expend a large portion in the maintenance of 
beggars and other idlers ; and was, till lately, the scat 
of one of the. high courts of chancery of Spain. It is at 
present the residence of a captain-general, and the seat 
of the audience of the province ; and is governed by a cor- 
regidor and 2 alcaldes.' The Alhambra has its separate 
governor. 

The early history of Granada is hidden in obscurity. 
Under the Romans, Iltiheris was a place of some im 
portance, being made by them a municipal colony en- 
titled Municipium Flarentinum lUibcriianmn. The 
Goths changed the Roman name into Eliberi, and 
allowed the place to fall into decay. The present city 
was founded by the Moors in the 10th century, and be- 
came a part of the kingdom of Cordova. In 1236 It was 
strengthened and augmented, in consequence of being 
selected by Mohammra Alhamar as the capital of his new 
kingdom. The throne continued in the family of that 

S rince till 1492, when, after a year’s siege, it surren- 
cred to Ferdinand the Catholic. Many Moorish fa- 
milies continued to reside here for a century and a 
half after its conquest, and contributed to its' prosperity 
and importance. Various attempts to convert them 
to Christianity were made subsequently to the conquest 
of Granada; but these having proveil, as Is alleged, 
totally unsuccessful, the imbecile, priest-ridden govern- 
ment q€ Philip III. resolved, at the instigatkm of a few 
bigotted ecclesiastics, to expel the Moors from oil parts of 
Spain I This insane resolution, by which the king^m 
was deprived of a large number of its most industrroua 
and variable cltlsens, was carried into effect In 1609 and 
1610, under circumstances of the greatest barbtrlty , Thig 
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act may bo said to have consummated the degradation of men not receiving alms, and ttie average number of 
Spain s and her vicious institutions have prevented her electors for 30 years before 1831, vas 8G4. The Boundary 
recovering, down even to the present hour, from the Act extended the limits of tlie pari, bor., so as to make tt 
wounds inflicted by the bigotry and stupidity of her rulers, include the whole par. Registered electors. In 1838-39, 
( IVatson’s Philtp ill. lib. 4., &c.) 678. Markets on Saturday, and fairs for sheep and cattle, 

GRANADA (NEW). See Colombia. 5th Monday in Lent, Ascension Day, July 10., Oct. 26., 

GRANARD, an inland town of Ireland, co. Longford, and Dec. 17. 
prov. Leinster, 13 m. W. by N. Longford. Pop. in Grantham is situated on the old Roman road called 
1831, 2,058 : pop. of par. in 1834, 9,798, of wfilch 635 were Ermine Street, and was a strong Roman station. At the 
of the estab. church, 21 Frot. diss., and 9,142 Rom.Cath. time of the Norm.nn survey it was a royal demesne. It 
It consists of one street, and has in it the par. church, a was first Incorporated by Edward IV. in 1463, and re- 
Rom. Cath. chapel, a market-house, and dispensary. Ad- ceived, in addition, 12 charters of later date, 
joining this town is a remarkable rath or mount, called GRANVILLE (an. Grannonum)^ a fortified sea* 
the Moat of Granard, which commands extensive views port town of France, dcp. Manche, cap. cant., built on 
of the surrounding country. Markets, well supplied with and adjoining to a steep rocky promontory projecting 
agricultural producer are held on Mond^s, and fidrs on into the English Channel 30 m. S.W. St. Ld, and the 
May 3. and Oct. 1. Petty Sessions on Thursdays. It is same distance S. E. Jersey ; lat 48^ 50' 16" N., long, 
a constabulary station. Post-office revenue, in 1830, 1<> 3.5' 57" W. • Pup. (1836) 7,581. It is the only fortl- 
385L ; in 1836, 492/. fled town on the coast between Cherbourg and St. Malo ; 

GllANGR MOUTH, a sea-port town of Scotland, co. it is encircled by strong walls, which shut the citadel off 
Stirling, par. Falkirk, at the E. extremity of the Forth from a suburb on the £. and $.E. ; and though irregu- 
and Clyde Canal, at a point where this lino of communi- larlg laid out with precipitous and narrow streets, con- 
cation unites with the small river Carron, | m. from the tains many venerable edifices, among which is a Gothic 
Frith of Forth, 11 m. S.E. Stirling, and 18 W. by N. par. church. It has an hospital, and some good baths. 
Edinburgh. Pop. 1750. It is substantially built: public The port, on the S. side of the town, is spacious and 
buildings, the custom-house, and a large Pres^terian secure, being defended W. and S.W, by a large and 
church, in connection with the Kirk of Scotland. Cfrange- handsome granite pier lately finished, which has cost 
mouth has spacious warehouses, commodious quays for 2,5(K),0U0 francs. The harbour is partially dry at low 
shipping, and a dry dock. The Carron Iron Cfompany, water ; but a wet dock is about to be constructed, for 
distant 2 m. inland, has a wharf here for its vessels, vary- which purpose 3 millions of fftnes are expected to be 
ing from 1.5 to 20 in number. The place may, indeed, be voted in the next session of the chajjpber of deputies, 
regarded as the emporium of the trade, not only of Carron, Granville is the scat of a tribunal of comm|frce, and of a 
Falkirk, and other places in its vicinity, but of Stirlingshire, school of navigation : and the residence of a commissary 
as it possesses the best harbour in the county, though of marine. Us chief trade is in the cod and oyster fish- 
no vessels drawing above 12 ft. water can with ease or erics. The latter of these is the chief support of tho 
safety approach it. Tho chief exports arc iron goods, lower classes, and employs about 800 hands: in 1839, 

5 rain, and wool ; but the manufacturers of Stirling, St. about 00 boats, of about 12 tons eacli, wen: engaged in it, 

I Inians, Ac., also, send their goods by land carriage to be and the oysters sold that year were .50 millrens* the 
exported at Grangemouth. Tiie chief article of torcign average jjrice being 7 fr. 85 cent, per 1,000. In the cod- 
im])ort is timber ; and ship-building is carried on to a fisheries of Newfoundland akhiit 70 vessels, of 100 to 3.50 
considerable extent. Timlter Imported for Stirling, and tons eaeli, are iunployed, with about 3,0(J0 men ; and the 
even sometimes for Leith, is landed here, and conveyed to capital embarked is 5,(100,000 francs; besides which, 
its final destination by means of rafts, 'i'iie custom-house about 15 vessels arc engaged in supplying the French 
of Grangemouth, established In IKIO, incUulcs the sub- colonies with salt fish. Thirteen vessels are emphned In 
sidiary port of Alina, on the opposite side of the Forth, trading with the FI. and W. Indies, of the burden of 4,100 
Gross customs’ duties in 1839, 38,240/. tons About 33 smaller vessels are emplovcd in the*coast- 

Grangemoulh was lounded in 1771, in connection with ing .and cliannel island trade. The total burden of the 
the F'orth and ('lyde carnal, and has long superseded shipioing of this port .amounts to 22,000 tons. Eggs are 
Airtl), which had previously been the chief se.i-poit of largely exported from Granville to London. It may be 
Stirlingshire. Tiie inhabitants are all employed in con- mentioned, in opposition to the prevalent notion of the low 
nection with the trade of the ^ilace or the canal, except a rate of wages in France, that the daily wages paid in this 
few WHO engage in fishing. Kinnaird House, the seat of tovrn arc, cutlers, 3^ tu9| fr. ; masons, 2 to 2j[ fr. ; la- 
tlie late Mr. Bruce, the celebrated Abyssini.'in traveller, bourers, 1^ to 2 fr. ; carpenters, to 3 fr. ; joiners, 2 to 
is in the neighbourhood, and KersoHoiise. an elegant seat 24 fr. ; ropemakors, I4 to 2 fr. ; caulkers, 24 to 24 fr. 
of the F^arl of Xetland, is within 4 m. of Griingeinotith. Granville was bombarded and burned by the Knglisii in 
{Ntmmo*s Hist, oj Hhrlmf'ih ,2 ed., p.GlO.; Reven. Tabl.) IG!)5 ; and was partly destroyed by the Vendean troopi 
GRANTHAM, a pari, bor., market town, and par. of in 1793. (Hugo ; Private luformation.) 

Fbigland, co. Lincoln, soke Grantham, on the With.im, GKASSF^, a lu#i of France, dcp. Var, cap. arrond.» 
98 tn. N. by W. London, and 22 m. S. Lincoln. Area of on the S. declivity of a hill facing the Mediterranean, 
«:ir., including Harrow by, Spitticgato, Houghton, and from which it is about 7 m. distant, and 23 m. N.E. 
\Valton townships, 4,320 acres. Area of old bor., 130 acres. Draguigii.m. Pop. (1836) 7,515. Its situation and 
Pup. of par., 1831, 7,427 ; ditto of bor., 4,406. The town, appearance are highly picturesque ; from the 8. it rises 
consisting cfiiefly of four streets, is neat, clean, .and well in successive terraces of whito houses, having at 
lighted, but not remarkable for Its liuiUlings, and is its summit the principal church, and a large Gothic 
wholly situated on the W. bank of the river. An Increase tower, the only remnant of the walls by which it was 
of buildings has taken place and is still going oti, prin- surrounded In the middle ages. It coinmands extensive 
cipally in the Spittlegate end of tho town. The church, and beautiful prospects, and enjoys a healthy climate; 
a line specimen of tho Gothic style of tiie 13th century, has though tho heat in summe* is oppressive. The build- 
an elegant spire 270 ft. high, and in tho interior an ela- ings of the town are generally good ; but tho streets are 
borately carved font, and some splendid monuments : in steep, narrqsr, crooked, and dirty : it has, however, a 
the vest^ Is a public library, left by Dr. Newcombe, large open market-place, clean, and surrounded by 
master of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. The living, a vl- good shops ; and at its W. extremity. Is a fine public 
carage, is divided, and is in the gift of two prebends of promenade. The town is extremely well furnished 
Salisbury Cathedral. The guildhall was rebuilt in 1787, with water by a rivulet which rises above it ; and which 
with the addition of a 8)>aclous assembly-room. 'I'he supplies not only the public fountains, and two con- 
grammar-school, at which Sir Isaac Newton was partly sidcrable reservoirs, but turns many mills, and supplies 
educated, was founded and cndow'cd by Henry VIII. and various factories. The principal church is a large, but 
his son Edward VI., out of the spoils of a monastery of low heavy Gothic building; it has a curious ci^t 
grey friars in the town. The rents, in 1833, am ^unted to cut out of the rock, a marble altar, and some mod 
749L, of which 360/. went in salaries to three masters, imintings. There are 3 hospitals. In the chapel of one 
and 330/. in exhibitions to tbe university of Cambridge. of which are 3 paintings by Rubens ; a town hall, 

** Grantham is not a manufacturing town ; but it is said exchange, theatre, communal college, public library 
to be flourishing, and its trade to be increasing. The with 5,000 vols., gallery of paintings, Ac. Some Roman 
principal trade is that of malting, which is carried on to antiquities exist here : particularly aVmall edifice about 
a great extent. There is a canal, uniting the town with 30 feet in diameter, formerly used as a chapel, but sup- 
theTrent,bymeansof which an ex tensive 'export of corn posed to have been originally a temple of Jupiter, 
and other agricultural produce takes place, and an im- Grasse Is the seat of a sub-prefecture, and of tribunala 
port, principally of coah with which the neighbouring of original jurisdiction and commerce. It Is noted for Iti 
towns to a cbnsiderable dfstance are supplied." (Mun. manufactures of perftimery, and has a large trade in tbat 
Round. Rep.) article, which dates from about the middle of Uie last 

This bor., which «ra8 formerly ruled by 2 aldermen, century. Great quantitlek of oronge-flower water and 
13 com. burgesses, and 12 second burgesses, according to essences of various kinds are disUiled ; and extensive 
a charter granted in tljie 7th of Charles I., isr now under purchases of Italian perftimery are made by the inha- 
4 atdirmen and 12 btfrgesscs. Grantham has returned bitants, who also buy up the flowers of the principally 
2 mem. to the H. of C. snme tho 7th of Edward 1 V. Fre- of Monaco, and the cn. of Nice, and the oil of th^ own 
viously to the Reform Act, the pari. bor. was identical arrondlssement. (Guide du Voyagewr.) In the latter 
with the old bor. ; the right of voting was vested in free- article, as well as fruits, Grasse bas an active trade ; It 
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has also manufactures of coarse woollen stuflb, organ* 
sined silk, linen thread, leather, soap, liqueurs, and 
mrandjr. Fine marble and alabaster are found in Its j 
nelghnourhood. The present town is said to have ] 
originated In 688, from a colony of Sardinian Jews, who ; 
had embraced Christianity. In the succeeding a^, 
the adjacent coasts being frequently ravaged by the 
Saracens, Grasse received great accessions to its ^pu* 
latlon In emigrants from Frejus and Antibes. (See Quidt 

**1s^S¥?*(Slav?^i5OTcSr’ ” the mountain 
fortress of Nlemezki'*), a dty of the Austrian empire, 
cap. Styrla, near the centre of which it Is situated, 
on both sides the Mur, a tributary of the Drave, 82 m. 
N.B. Laybach, 88 m. N.N.W. Agram, and 89 m. S.W. 
Vienna. Lat. 47® 4' 9*' N. i long, lb® 26" E. Pop. 
(1884) 39,772. Griits is, next to Vienna, Prague, and 
Trieste, the largest, most populous, and most Important 
city of the German portion of the Austrian empire. It 
stands in the N. part of an oblong plain, and consists of 
the city proper on the B. bank of the Mur ; and 4 exten- 
sive suburbs, the Murstadt on the W. bank of the idver, 
connected with the opposite side by two bridges, and three 
others. The ancient fortl&cations were finally levelled 

r ie French in 1809. A great bluff lump of rock, which 
to the height of 300 ft. at the N. extremity of, or 
rather within the city itself, and whereon once stood the 
citadel, serves now only as an occasional promenade for 
the inhabitants, thence |p survey the singular beauty of 
the surrounding scenery. After Salsburg and Innsbruck, 
Gratz boasts or a» more picturesque situation than any 
other city ln«the Austrian dominions. “ All around its 
plain, through which the Mur, a large and rapid river, 
flows amidst fields of com and rural hamlets, rises on 
amphitheatre of hills, none vei^ high, but finely diversi- 
flod in form, green, and wooded ; and beyond these again 
are beheld, towards the M. and W., the lofty mountain 
masrts of Upper Styria and Carinthia, rising in rugged 
grandeur, and for the greater portion of the year covered 
with snow.’* {TumbvOVt Austria^ i. 264.) 

Gruts, with its suburbs, is about German, or nearly 
7 English m. lb *clrc. ; but the city itself forms but a 
very small ^rt of the whole, being only .630 fathoms in 
length by 420 In breadth, and containing about 80 streets 
and open spaces, with little more than 400 houses. ** The 
interior is like that of most ancient towns. The streets 
are generally narrow and dark, opening occasionally 
into large irregular * Places.* The shops are tolerable ; 
the houses of the higher classes, all of stone, are spa- 
cious and gloomy ; and such is the character also of the 
churches, many of which areghighly decorated within. 
The rarity of carriages in the Streets in the summer pe- 
riod when we were there, gave them a certain air of 
diilncsB in the estimation of persons lately arrived from 
Pesth and Vienna t but stiU in most of them might 
be seen on -foot a dense and active population.” (Tuns- 
p.264.) The inner city, like (hat of Vienna, Is 
surrounded by high ramparts, now of no use as fortiflea- 
tions, and is entered by 6 gates. The ramparts, together 
with the glacis or esplanade b^ond them, form the fa- 
vourite walks of the inhab. The esplanade is planted 
with chesnut trees, and is well kept. The city and 
its suburbs generally are tolerably well built, and contain 
many good private os well as some fine public edifices ; 
btttihe thoroughfares, especially in the inner town, are 
inositly ill-paved and lU-draln^. j i 

Grats has 22 churches and chapels. The cathedral, 
or church of St. iEgldl, a Gothic edifice built in 1456, 
contains many handsome marble monuments. Bear 
it is a chapel in the Italian style, containing the man- 
Boleum of Ferdinand II., a native of Gratz. Oppo- 
site this edifice is tho CoMictes the largest building in 
“ — school 


|w Joseph 11. and re-opened by the emperor 
Francis in 1827. It is one of the second order, having 
faculties of theology, law, and philosophy. In meitidpe 
lectures are given, nut no degrees are conferred. The 
library, accoroing to Turnbull, comprises about 40,000 
vStX «d MTwal iltenr, curiMltlM It U 
k^ isurtly in some smaller rooms, but princlpany in 
a loRivTpadous, apd elegant saloon, which, at the period 
when ihei^versi& was under the direction of the Je- 
me, was not onfrequently used as a theatre, for the 
Bertbrmaace of *' Mysteries.” The ordinary students 
aSwuaing the university exceed 800. The Burg, or 
of the Styriim dukes, now the residence 
Srthe go^or ; the par. church, wife the highest 
tower in the town, and an altar-p Iwe by Tintoretto ; 
the LMdhiMS. a very ancient edifice, in which the 
esMtas or pirL of Btyria meet, and In which the ducal 
bat of Styrla is preserved ; the now councll-hoase, 
bunt in 1807 i the theatre, and the palaces of various 

o CmmWct sad aM»s^rl(lOJKNl,wdUMteawrilTeitlMMiM 
asBBiMr of ««lB. m tto Jihsaacum Utesiy. 
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noblemen, are the other principal buildings. One wing 
of ti^e Landhans is called the ** arsenal,*^ and is filled 
with many thousand suUii of rusty armour. 

But the pride oi Gratz aiiAof Styria is the Johamieum, 
one of the most valuable eitablMunents of the kind in 
Europe. It owes its origin to the pcgient archduke 
John, whence its name ; by whom ft was fiwindfid In 
1811, and who has presented to It the whole of his ex- 
tensive colledions In art and science. Its object is the 
encouragement of the arts and manufiictures of Styria, 
by means of collections, lectures, and a public library. 
The museum of natural history occupies 13 rooms, some 
very spacious. The departments of mlneralof^ and 
zoology have very complete collectlans of the nunerale 
and animals of Styria, and the botanical department 
contains a hortutsicau of more than 16,000 plants. There 
are collections of the manufactured articles of Styrliu 
and of the agricultural and mechanical implements used 
in the duchy > besides which, are specimens or models of 
the principal Instruments and machines of all kinds adopted 
for similar purposes in foreign countries. One room is 
devoted to antiquities, comprising many Roman, Stsrrlau, 
and other coins, and Persian, Babylonian, and other an- 
tiquities. Near this room is a fire-proof apartment for 
the custody of records, containing, among other docu- 
ments, several charters of the 9th and 10th centuries, 
especially one of 878 by the emperor Carloman. An ex- 
tensive botanic garden is now attached to the building. 
The salaries of the eminent professors, who give lectures 
on mineralogy, geology, botany, chemistry, agriculture, 
and the useful arts, are defrayed by the Stande, or pro- 
vincial parliament, the students attending gmtfr. The 
library, which is open to the public at large, comprisea 
tho best standard works of all countries. There la another 
reading-room and library attached to the Johanneum, to 
which strangers are admitted gratuitously, and natives 
on payment of about 28. fid. a month. It receives news- 
papers and periodical publications from all parts of Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and Great Britain; in all, more than 
a hundred journals. 

Besides the foregoing educational establishments, 
Gratz has a gymnasium, .episcopal academy, military 
school, a school for .teachers, female seminaries, a school 
kept fay Ursuline nuns, schools of music, dancing, ora- 
tory, the fine arts, Ac., and many Sunday-schools, and 
others for the instruction of the poor. There are five 
convents and two monasteries. The splendid abbey, built 
by Ferdinand II. for the Capuchin monks, and intended 
to commemorate the fact of his burning 20,000 Protestant 
bibles by the hands of the common hangman, was con- 
verted, by Joseph II., to tho more appropriate jpurpose 
of a mad-houso I Griits has six hospitals, besides others 
belonging to some of the monastic establishments, a 
foundling hospital, orphan and deaf and dumb asylums, 
and various other benevolent institutions ; a provincial 
gaol, workhouse, some military magazines, a society for 
the furtherance of agriculture, other learned associations, 
and several collections of paintings.* It is the seat of the 
highest civil authorities for the duchy of Styria : of the 
military commandant for Styria, Illyria, ana tho Tyrol i 
the prov. pari, of the duchy ; the council for the circle of 
Gratz ; and the residence of the prince-bishop of Seckau. 
Its principal manufactures are cotton, silk, and woollen 
fabrics, leather, iron wire, nails, and other metallic 
goods ; it has, however, others of starch, hats, rosoglio, 
paper, and earthenware. Its trade in timber, iron, clo- 
ver-seed, and the other products of Styria, with Hun- 
gaiy , Croatia, Transylvania, and Turkey, is considerable; 
and it has a large share of the transit trade between 
Vienna and Trieste. It has two large fairs yearly. The 
Mur, though it,often greatly injures the dty and its vi- 
cinity by its inundations, renders the latter very fertile. 
Gratz is well supplied with all kinds of provisions, and 
is one of the cheapest towns in the Austrian dominions : 
many of its inhab. are retired officers of the army, and 
persons of rank but with limited means. As early as the 
ninth century. Grata was a town of some consideration ; 
in 1127 it became the residence of the dukes of Stjrria. 
It was taken by the French in 1809, after a siege of seven 
days. After the revolution of 1880, it was for a wbUe the 
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GRAUDENZ (Slav. Qmdxiadst), a town of the kingd. 
and prov. Prussia, gov. Marienwerder, cap. circ. same 
name, on the Vlstulal which is here crossed by a bridge 
of boats, 60 m. S. by R. Dantzlc. Pop. (1838) 6,918. It 
is walled, and fhrther defended ^ a strong fortress 
erected on the Vistula In 1776. it haa 8 suburbs, 6 
R. Coth. churches, a Lutheran church. 2 superior schools, 
a teacher's seminary, house ofdInMon for West Prus- 
sia, with which an establishment for the treatment of 
juvenile felons is connected, cirde council, board of tax- 
ation, Judicial court of the first dass Ibr the dlstifrit and 
town,eiid manufoctores of tobaoeti, wheeled vehielS, Ac., 
with extensive breweries, and lomo trade in com and 
wo(^e& doth. . (RrrgibaHti ge.) 
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GRA VR SEND, a bor., market town, lea-port, andittr , 
of England, co. Kent, hund. Toltlngtrough, on the 8 . bank 
of the Thames, 80 m, E. bj S. London, and 33 m. W. by 
N. Canterbury. Afea of par., 630 acres ; ditto of bor., in* 
eluding Milton par., 1,880 acres. Top. of par., 1811,3,119; 
1881, 3,814 ; 1831, 5,097. That part of the tOhrn which 
adjoins the river has steep, narrow, Inconvenient, dirty, 
looking streets ; but the upper and more racent part is 
built in better taste, with wide streets, neat and cneerfhl 
residences, and pretty gardens. The princfipal edifices are 
the old church, built of brick, in 1730 (the living, a rec. 
tory in the gift of the crown), a chapel of ease on the Lon* 
don road, in the modem Gothic style, several dissenters* 
places of worship ; a town.hall and market-place, hand- 
somoly built, but pent up amid mean and dirty houses; a 
custom-house, and a small theatre. A battery lies to 
the E. of the town, nearly fheing Tilbury Fort, on the 
Essex shore. Two or three hotels, lately built, are 
amongst the handsomest buildings in the place. W. of 
the town, on the river bank, are some baths, beautifully 
as well as commodlously constructed, and forming a 
highly ornamental feature from the water. The pier, 
which is of Iron, is a modem erection, built by the corpo. 
ration, and bringing In a large income (7.000f. in 18^) 
by the tolls levied on the visiters and others landing 
there. Another pier, or jetty of wood, has been erected 
300 yards E. of the former, by parties opposed in interest 
to the corporation : both are extensive proprietors of ’ 
steam-boats plying between London and this place. 
Nearly i in. S. of the river is a suburb, called Windmill 
Hill, with a handsome inn, tea gardens, and archery 
grounds : from the summit is a fine view of the river 
and surrounding parts of Kent. The village of Mil- 
ton is chiefly known by its picturesque church, nearly 
1 m. E. from the town. Northflect, lying U m. W. is a 
favourite place of resort for those who dislike the bustle 
of Gravesend. The fixed pop. (1,600) consists principally 
of shlp-carponters, bargemen, watermen, and^people em- 
ployed in tno chalk-works. 

Gravesend some years ago placed its main dependence 
on the trade brought to it tw ships wanting supplies of 
various kinds, and by captains and passengers passing 
through and staying in the town : since the establish- 
ment of steam-boats, however, and the erection of the 
pier, it has been rapidly Increasing in sixe and impor- 
tance, the cheap and siieMy communication having ren- 
dered it a place much resorted to in summer by the 
middle classes, many of which have houses here, to 
which they come doily or weekly at the close of business. 
The crowas of visiters on Sunday, in fine weather, are 
extrcrot'iy great. Much of the land about the town is 
occupieu by market gardeners, who raise vegetables for 
the London market. 

Gravesend, which was incorporated with Milton in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was, before the Mun. Heform Act, 
under the local Jurisdiction of a mayor, 12 jurats, and 34 
common councilmun, with a recorder, and other officers. 
By that act the bor. was enlarged, by the addition of a 
part of Northfleet parish, and divided into two wards, 
governed by six aldermen (one of whom is mayor) and 
18 counsellors. It is one of the polling places for W. 
Kent. Markets, Wednesdays aud Saturdays. Fairs, 
M^ 4. and Oct. 84. 

This town is calledGrevcsAaminDomcsdayBook, and 
its later name was Greves-end, supposed to he derived 
from the Saxon gerrfay or German greve, ruler, and 
ende, boundary, because the town was the limit of the 
ancient portreve's authority. The high bailiff was 
called the portreve in the 14th century. In the thno of 
Richard 11. the town was burnt by the French, and many 
of the inhab. carried into captivity. In the same reign 
the watermen of Gravesend obtained the exclusive right 
of con vcj'ing passengers to London, which right is still 
acknowledged, by a yearly compensation ftom the steam- 
packet companies. The town was first defended towards 
the river in the reign of Henry VIIL, when Tilbury Fort 
was erected, 

GRAVINA, a town of S. Italy, kingd. Napleis, prov. 
Bari, on a river of the same name, 334 
Pop. 9,000. ? It is a bishop’s see, has a cathedral, and 
eight other churches, several convents, and a collet^. ^ 
Two large fairs wre held annually. It was formerly 
a place of some strength, having been unsuccessfblly be- ; 
sieged by the Saracens in 975. 

GRAY, a town of France, ddp. Haute-Sa6ne, cap. 
arrond., on the declivity of a hill on the SaAne, 28 ro. 
S.W.Vesoul. Pop. (18^) 6.613. It has a fine quay, and 
a handsome brid^ across the SaAne *, but its streets are 
narrow, crooked, and steep. It is well furnished with 
public fountains ; has an>picient residence of the dukes 
of Burgundy, cavidryoarrackB, a town-hall, built in 1668, 
an exchange, par. cnuiah, communal college, public II- 
brary^ith 4,000 vols., md a remarkable water-mill serv- 
ing vdRous purposes, fiffay has an extensive trade, being 
an entr^t for the produce of the S. destined for the 
E. of France. Ithas 4 large annual fhirs. {Hugo art. 
Haute-Sa6ne,tc») 
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GREECE, a country of Europe, the most celebrated 
antiquity, and the favoured seat of art, science, and 
literature, when the greater part of this continent was 
involved in barbarism. In its flourishing period it' 
comprised the S. portion of the great B. peninsula of 
Europe, and extended N. to about lat. 48°, including 
Thessaly, and a part of modem Albania, with the Ionian 
Islands, Crete, and the Islands of the Archipelago. Hax 
cuneta Gr^eeiat qua fama, qua gloriot qua dodrinot 
qua plurimu artibut, qua eUam mperio et beUicA^laude 
jtoruity parvum quemaam locum Buropa tenets cemper* 
que tenuit. {Cicero pro JFIaceo^ \ 27.) This fiunous re. 
^on was orl^nally called Hollas ('EAXAr)» and received 
the name of Greece from Oracuit a Thesialian prince. 
{FUn. Hist. Nat.^ lib. iv. 4 7.) The modem kingdom of 
Greece, though less extensive than the country anciently 
so called, comprises the territories of all the most cele- 
brated and interesting of the Grecian states. It includes 
that portion of the continent S. of the gulphs of Arta and 
Volo, and an Imaginaiy line drawn between them nearly 
due £. and W., with the islandl of Euboea, the Cyclades, 
and the N. and W. Suorades.. These dominions lie be- 
tween lat. 36° Iff and 390 34'N., and long. 200 48' 80*' 
and 26° 2ff £. ; the continental jMntlon having N. the 
Turkish pachalics of Trikhala (Thessaly), and Albania 
(Epirus), and being surrounded every where else by the 
Mediterranean, denominated on the W. the Ionian Sea ; 
and on the E. the jEgean or Levant. Total area, about 
16,000 gq. m. Pop. probably about 000,000. 

I IT Continental Greece is naturally divided into two 
principal portions : j;he northern, or lAllas. comprising 
what has been called E. and W.Greece ; and fne soulhera, 
comprising the Morea, an. Peloponnesus. * 

. In 1833 tlie whole country was divided into 10 fio- 
moi or nomarchies, 6 of which were situated in the 
Morea, 3 in Hellas, and 2 were made up of the islands. 
These nomes were subdivided into 64 eparchies^aud 468 
demoi or communes. The names of the nomarchies are 
given in the following table, aiid their pop. in 1836, accord- 
ing to a statement in the JiMmaL dcs Travaux Statistiques 
for 1836 and 1837. We have, however, but little confidence 
in this statement ; and, supposing it to havq. been nearly 
correct at the time, the nop. is known to nave rapidly 
increased in the interval by immigrations from the sur- 
rounding countries, and otherwise : — * 


Nomea. 

Fop. 1835. 

Chief Towns. 

Ilrlltu-. 

Attica and BoeoUa - 
LfKsrla and Phocls • 
Acarnania and Etolla 
Morea: — 

Argnlis and Corinth - 
Achaia and Elia » 

Arcadia 

Mewmia 
{.aconla 1 - 

lalanda : — 0 

Euboea and N. Sporadn 
Cyclades 

Total 

74/>6S 

43.740 

IB,000 

89,340 

86,879 

80.871 

61,055 

60,630 

41,585 

105,134 

688,686 

Athena, Eglna. 

Zeltoun. 

MlMlonghi. • 

Nauplla, Hydra. 

Fatraa. 

Trlpolteaa. 

Modon, Navarino. 

Miatn. 

Chalcla. 

Hennopolia. 

• 


Physical Geography. possesses, in a high 
degree, those geographical features which distinguish Eu- 
rope at large. No country is more remarkable for the ir- 
regularity of Its shaiic, its shores, and its surfiice. Its N. 
portion, Hellas, stretches W.N.W. to E.S.E. for about 
2(X) m., gradually decreasing in breadth from Acarnania 
to Caiie Colonna in Attica. Its S. portion, the Morea, is 
a peninsula, said to derive its modern name from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a mulberry leaf. Its actual shapes, 
however, is more like that of a vine leaf; it is united N. 
E. to Hellas 1^ the Isthmus of Corinth. The greatAt 
length of the Morea, N. to S., is about 140 m. t its breadth 
varies firom 60 to 136 m. : it comprises aboubhalf the area 
of the newly erected kingdom. 

The surface of Greece is so mountainous, that scarcely 
any room is left for plains. Such of the latter as exist 
wre principally along the sea-shore, or near the mouth* of 
rivers, or else are mere basins, once forming the beds of 
mountain lakes, enclosed on all sides by mountains, or 
communicating with each other onlyby OMp and narrow 
surges. . Such are the plains of Blantineia, Orchomenos, 
Stympbalus, Topolias, or Copais, ftc.e The most exten- 
sive tracts of plain countiy are in W. Hellas, and on the 
N.W. and N. shores of the Morea. These are also of 
course the most productive parts of the country ; but 
other very fertile, though nnall, plains are scattered 
through the E. of Greece, as those of Besotia, B. 
Pbocis, Marathon, mid many others, which are still, at 
anciently, the granaries of the country. The most Beu- 
rlshing cities of antiquity, as Athens, Elcfusls, Megans, 
Corinth, Argos, Sparta, and Thebes, were situated In 
the midst or on the borders of these plains : and others, 
as TripoUzza, Leondari. Mistra, Qas^nl, Patras, Mis- 
solonghi, ZeitouD, and Livadia- which, in modern times, 
have ranl^ amongst the principal towns in Greece, have 
been similarly located. 




GREECE. 


The Mouniairu belong to the Alpine lystem, being a 
continuation of the Julian AlpSt so remarkable in tbelr 
whole extent for their numerous grottoes and cayerni. 
The principal chain — that of Pindns — runs N.W. to 
S.E. through the centre of Hellas, as far m the Isthmi» 
of Corinth. On entering Greece, the Pindus chain is 
supposed to be nearly 7,700 ft. in height. It sends off on 
Us W. side some ranges through Acarnania and ^tolia, 
and the range of Mount Zagora or Helicon in Beeotia ; 
but its offsets on this side are of very inferior height. 

' The mountains of Acarnania in general are estim.'ited at 
only about 1,900 ft. in height ; and Mount Puleo Vouna, 
the summit of Helicon, has Only 6,738 ft. of elevation. 
On the E. side the branches of Pindus are more lofty : 
Mount Guiona, the highest point in Greece, and near its 
N. boundary, is 8,239ft high; and Katabothra (fA'to), 
7,001 ft. The celebrated Mount Parnassus is a part of 
the central mountain chain : Its principal summit, Llak- 
otira, is 8,0GS ft. in height. Mount Elatoa iCftlueron) is 
4,029 ft. ; and in Attica, Parnes, 4,036, Pentellcus, 3,042, 
and Uymettus ( Treto-vouftf), 3,370 ft. high. A mountain 
chain runs through Eubcealn its whole length nearly pa- 
rallel to thitf; of Pindus ; its highest point. Mount Delphi 
iDfrp/tosms), near Its centre, reaches the elevation of 
5,725 ft. A chain passes through the isthmus, and nearly 
through the Moreu E. to W., ^ving off lateral branches, 
which reach quite to the extremities of the four S. pro- 
montories of the peninsula. The culminating point in 
this part of Greece is Mount St. Elias ( Taygetos)^ in 
Mnlna, 7,900 ft. high. No flioiintain in Greece reiiches th»i 
limit of perpetual^now. {Bruguiere^ Orographie ; Pey» 
tier^ in Geo^. Journal^ viii. ports.; Expedition Scienii^ 
fique de fdorie et Atlas.) • 

Rivers f Lakes, ^c.— Greece has no navigable river, nor 
would any be worth notice, but for the classical recol- 
lections which attach to every portion of the soil and 
waters of this celebrated country. The Aspro-Potamos 
(Ac/Sslous), between Etolia and Acarnaniii, is the largest ; 
the principal remaining '^nes are the Gavrios Mavro- 
Potanios (Cephissus of Boeotia), which runs into thclidie 
Topolius, the Hellada {Sperchius) Asopo, tlie Athenian 
Cephissus avid llissus, — in the Morea, the Rnuphia 
iAIpheus), viisilico {Eurottu), lliaco (Feneus), Planizza 
(ItMchus), Mavru-Ncro (the ancient S/ys), &c. The 
principal lake is that of Topolias (CbpoM), in W. Bocotia, 
said by I'niersch to be 1,(X)() ft. above tlie sea. It is of a 
very irregular shape, {ind in winter is sometimes 16 m. 
long, by 10 m. broad ; but its size varies considerably ..t 
different periods of tlie year. In summer, it is reduced 
to a miire swamp, partly cultivated, and partly covered 
wiUp reeds, and emitting pdCtiferous exiialations. It 
contirins several small islands, and has a subterraneous 
outlet for its waters under Mount Ptooii into the Chan- 
nel of Talantj. There are a few insiguiOcant pools 
ill the Morea, including the Lerncan and Stymphalian 
lakes, so famous in classic fable. The former of these 
** is formed by several clear and cOf.ious springs (the 
veritable heads of the Uydrt^, which rush out of a 
rock at the foot of a hill. The lake is, however, so 
diminutive, and so much concealed by reeds and other 
aquatic plants, that it might easily be passed without 
attracting the attention of the traveller." {Dodwell.) 
Marshes are numerous. Nearly the whole N. shore of 
the Morea, from Corinth to Patras, is low and marshy ; 
and the inliab. of both those towns, as well as of Nau- 
pUa, Argos and Zeltoun, the plain of Marathon, and a 
portion of that of Athens, suffer, at certain seasons of the 
year, from tnalaria generated bystagnant pools. 

Shores, GiUpks, Capes, — The waht of navigable 

rivers lu Greece is obviated by the numerous gulphs and 
inlets of the sea, which Indent its coasts on every side, 
juio affbrd unusual facilities to commerce, while they add 
to the variety and beauty of the scenery. The principid 
or biWi are tiiose of Volo, Zeltoun, Kgina, or 
IS (Sin. Sarunicus), and Argos or Nauplia on the E. s 
Kolokytbi and Koron on tlie S. ; Arkbadfa, Patras, and 
Arta, on tlie W. ; and the extensive and beautiful Gulph 
of <Sorioth, between Hellas and the Morea. Between 
Euboea and the main land are the Channels of Ta- 
lantl and Rgripo, united by the ancient Euripus. The 
shores of Greece are mostly abrupt. The chief head- 
lands are, Capes Mantelo in Euboea, Colonna (Sis- 
iiAmt), and Skytltf (ScyHmsm) on the B. ; St. Angelo 
(Mateah Mataiian (Tsenarum), and Oallo(Aeritas Pr.), 
on the O.J and Klarenza and Skropha on the W. coasts. 

Trivets in N. Greece and the Morea i 
SMOnis'# Europa mnd seine Betrohner, 4c.) 

> ■lEfeaitigy ana MineraJs, — The centru chain of Pindus 
is'ieonnposad In great part of primitive rocks, as se«pmi- 
tlno, covered with a yellowish green steatite, granite, 
gnstos, mica, and othar schlsU, Ac. Rocks of this kind 
are alto met with in B. Hellas ; and they are plentiful kn 
the higher mountain ranges of the Morea and the islmids, 
particularly Mycone and Delos. Slate occurs In the 
ridge of CEta and several of the mountain-masses of 
Messenla and Arcadia. By far the greater portion of the 
Country, however, consists of secondary formations. 


Greece, generally speaking, is a region of compact grev 
limestone. This material ascends to a considerabie 
height above the level of the sea, and the chain of ^ta. 
as well as Mounts famassus and Helicon, is almost e^ 
tirely composed of it. The calcareous formations are 
similar in%ppearance to those of the N. of Ireland ; and 
contain in many places great quantities of silex. The 
shores of th^ Morea are bordered bv tertiary formations, 
containing an abundance of fossil shells. Volcanic action 
Is clearly traceable, particularly in some of the islands. 
The whole of Greece abounds with caverns and fissures, 
whence sulphureous and other mephitic vapours arise, 
which were taken advantage of In antiquity, at Delphi 
and elsewhere, for practising religious deceptions. 'J'here 
are numerous hot and cold mineral springs, both saline 
and sulphureous ; but few have yet been analysed. In 
some parts the soil is impregnated with nitre ; this is 
especially the case near Corinth and Kalavrita. Marble 
of various colours, red and green in the Morea, and white 
at Pentellcus in Attica, porphyry, slate, gypsum, zinc, 
lead, iron, gold, and silver. In small quantities, cobalt, 
copper, manganese, alum, sulphur, asphaltum^ftc., are 
amongst the principal mineral products ; but the quan- 
tities of any of them at present obtained are quite insig- 
nificant. According to Thiersch (i. 274. ), the gold, silver, 
copper, and lead mines of Attica and the islands of 
Siphnos and Seriphos are far from being exhausted. 
Iron alKiun^B in Scyros, at Tsenarum, and in Eubcea, 
where, also, as well as In Elis, there are abundant seams 
of coal. (Hq0inann*s Europa, Ac. i. pt. 1. ; Clarke and 
UoUandTs Travels ; Encye. des (fens du Monde.) 

The climate is temperate, and for the most part 
healthy, except in tho low and marshy tracts round 
the shores and lakes, some of which are very un- 
healthy. The mean temperature, in a country tlie 
surface of which is so uneven, must, of course, vary 
considerably ; but the medium temperature of the year 
in the plains of N. Greece, may be about 60°, and 
ill those of the S. about 64" 6' Fahr. At Athens 
the thermometer not unfrequcntly rises In July above 
100" Fahr. Snow falls in tlie mountains by the middle 
of Oct., and even in the plains it is occasionally six 
inches deep ; but it- never lies long in the latter. The 
winters at Athens are coiifliicd to the two first months 
of the year. Both spring and autumn are rainy sea- 
sons; and in Dec. the rrins are generally so heavy 
that many parts of the country are laid under water ; 
but throughout the whole summer, which may lie said 
to comprise half tho year, a shower, or a cloud In the 
sky, is rare in several parts of the country. The harvest 
usually takes place In June, but it is nearly a month 
earlier in Attica than in other jiarts of Greece. The 
latter province enjoys the driest atmosphere of any, to 
which circumstance the better preservation of its splen- 
did siiecimcuB of ancient art is mainly owing. Its climate 
is much more agreeable in every respect than that of 
some of the other provs., as Beeotia, Arcadia, Ac. Violent 
tempests often occur In autumn, and storms of thunder 
and lightning lu spring: earthquakes are not uncommon. 
Intermittent fevers, euphanttasis, and lewa, arc amongst 
the most prevalent diseases ; Greece has been occasionally 
visited by the plague. (Peytier in Joum. de Travaux, 
Ac.s Leake, Hughes, Ijord Duron, Cochrane, Ac.) 

The vegetable products are for the most part similar to 
those of S. Italy. The country may, In this respect, 
be considered as divided into 4 distinct zones or regions, 
according to its elevation. The first zone, reaching to 
1,600 ft. above the level of the sea, is adapted to the 
culture of the different kinds of grain, vlues, figs, olives, 
dates, oranges, citrons, melons, pomegranates, and 
other fruits, cotton, indigo, tobacco, Ac., and abounds 
besides in evergreens, as the cypress, bay, myrtle, 
arbutus, oleanders, lentlsks, Ac., with the oriental 
plane, manna-ash, several kinds of oaks and pines, and 
a multitude of aromatic herbs. The second zone is 
the regibn qf oak and chesnuts it extends from 1,600 
to 3,600 feet perpendicular, and produces, besides the 
trees above named, the white fir, several kinds of 
pine, the manna-ash, Ac. The third zone is the region 
of beech and pine ; It reaches to the height of 5JKI0 ft., 
and contains numerous woods consisting of those trees, 
intorsjMrsed with a few corn-fields. The fourth zone, 
including all the surface above 6,500 ft. In height, 
is the sub^pine region, and yields only a few wild 
plants. Among the extracts from Dr. lAbthorp's pa- 
pers, riven in Mr. 'Walpole's Memoirs, is a very com- 
plete list of Grecian plants, with an account of their 
medicinal and economic uses. A great deal of the 
surface abounds with aromatic plants peculiarly adimt^ 
for the honey-bee ; and the smnavt Ohc pimos of the 
anci^t Greeks), which feeds the cochineal Insect, is 
found of every size, from a low Arub to a large forest 
tr«^ hoUi In the plains and onjhe mountains. jtAcar- 
nanla, , EliB, Messenla, and Clift W. parts of Greece 
generally, are the most richly wooded 4 the islands are 
mostly destitute of wood . ( Hqffhtams, Europa und seine 
Bewohner, ill 61. ; Leake, N. Greeet and'^orea, fto.J 
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•An/malg.^The wolf, jackal, lynx, badger, fox, wild 
boar, wild goat, red doer, roebuck, moufflon (?) Ac., 
inhabit the wilder and more inaccessible and densely 
wooded parts of Greece ; and bears are sometimes met 
with on the N. frontier, and in the lofty regions of 
Arcadia and Matna. Hares are very numerous, ami 
their skins are a considerable article of ci^rt from 
the Morek. The otter inhabits the rivers aud marshes 
of Bosotia ; and phocse and porpoises are jeen around 
the coasts, and sometimes in the Corinthian Oulph. 
The large vulture frequents the cliffii of Delphi, and 
the woods and precipices of Parnassus. There are se- 
veral species of the falcon tribe. The little owl (Sin* 
passertna), anciently the bird of Minerva, is still as 
common round Athens as in antiquity. The red- 
legged partridge, quails, woodcocks, snipes, wood-pl- 
^ns, &c., are plentiful ; pheasants are to be found 
fti the W. and N. ; and large flocks of bustards are 
often seen in Bosotia. The coasts and lakes abound 
M ith wild fowl ; storks and many other birds of passage 
sojourn in Greece. Sturgeons, salmon, mullet, tunny, 
mackerel, anchovies, &c., and abundance of shell-fish, 
are caught around the coasts. Large and delicate white 
eels (often weigliing 12 ibs.) are still found, as anciently, 
in the lake Copais. They are salted, and sent in large 
entities to Constantinople, and into the marts of Greece. 
The coast-flsheries afford employment and subsistence 
to no inconsiderable number of the population \ but 
their produce is notwithstanding insufficient to supply 
the demand during the long fasts prescribed by the 
Greek church. *ind a good deal of salted fish Is Imported. 
Poisonous vipers, and other serpents, infest certain 
localities ; leeches are very plentiful in some of tlie 
brooks, which are therefore farmed out by the govern- 
ment as a means of revenue. The insect tribes of 
Greece include several Asiatic and African as well as 
Kuropean species ; especially of the order Orlhoptera. 
Wild bees are abundant ; clouds of locusts occasionally 
do great damage to the crops. {Pououeville i Hughes; 
Leake; Cochrane; Diet, Giogr. ; Mod, Trav.,e(c.) 

Scenerjg , — Travellers in Greece generally speak in high 
terms of its scenery. It has every where the finest views, 
and Is interesting not less from Its natural bcautleb than 
its classical associations, and the ruins of ancient art and 
splendour scattered over it. 

** Vet arc thv Rklea as blue, thy crags as wild i 
hweet arc th> gruves, anil vonlant are thy fields. 

Thine olive ripe as wlien Minerva smiled, 

And still his lioiiied wealth llymettiis yields ; 

There the blithe bee bis fragrant fortress builds. 

The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air ; 

Apollo still thy lone, lone summer gilds. 

Still m hift beam Mendeli's marbles glare; 

An, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature stul Is fiilr. 

Wliere'er we tread, 'Us haunted, holy around ; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 

Hut one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 

And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gaxlne to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams nave dwelt upon : 

Eai'h hill and dale, each deeiienlng glen and wold, 

Belies the power which crush'd thy temples gone : 

Age sliakes Atliona's tower, but spares gray Marathon." i 
Ch&le HerM, canto ». 

. The richly-wooded and well-watered provinces of 
Acarnania and Etolia are succeeded towards the E. 
by the lofty, rugged, and forest-clad chains of Par- 
nassus and (Eta, alternating with the fertile valleys ^ 
of tlic CephisBUB and Hellada. Bosotia, consisting 
of two elevated basins, has been uniformly celebrated 
for its fertility, and was considered the granary of ancient 
Greece. Athens has liocn said to surpass all the other 
capitah of Europe ; not only in ancient celebrity, but 
also in the beauty and variety of the surrounding coun- 
try. It is much to be regretted, that the fine forests which 
once clothed the hills of Greece have been so extensively 
rava^^, part^ by the wanton rapacity of the Inhab., 
tiartfy by the Turkish troops, wbo carried fire and sword 
into tho remote &stnossog of the mountains. Still, how- 
ever, on Parnassus, Helicon, and Taygetus, In Megaris 
and Arcadia, oak-forests and pines are found of great 
extent. ( Thiersch's Athens and AtUca^ ^c.) 

Distribution qf Land^ Agriculture, 4rc. — Mr. Urquhart 
{Turkey and its Resources, 1835.) estimated Hellas 
(E. and W.) to contain 3,543,200 stremas of arable land, 
199,710 str. vineyards, 4,430 str. garden ground, and 
864,000 olive trees. He also gave the following statement 
of the distribution and value of the land in the Morea. 


Hew oceuviisd. 

Steemts. 

Value per 
Btreina. 

Pasture and fimrt load 

Com land . - . . 

Irrigated land ... 

Currant land . • • - 

Vlngyaids .... 
plantations ... 

• 

Mllb ' 

ejooojam 

6,000,000 

600,000 

1,600 

6,000 

100,000 

80,000 

400 

Ptastm, 

S 

60 

1,000 

8,000 

1/VX) 

60 

SO 

afloo 


Mr. Cochrane {Wanderings, %e.) supposes the total 
surface cS the oountiy to be about 86,000,000 str. (about 
12,000,000 acres) ; 2-^ of which, he says, belong to the 
government, and the rest to Individuals ; but he adds, 
that not more than 1-lOtb part is cultivated. We have since 
been assured tliat probably 5-6ths of the land belong to 
the state and to the church. Tho average price of fkrm 
land is about fiO drachmas (35t.) the strema (nearly l-3d 
of an acre.) In some places, the holder of government 
lands rents it as high as 20 per cent, on Its value ; but 
the usual mode of farming Is on the metayer system, by 
which the landlord’s share of the crop is from l-Sd to 
half, according to the proportion of stock or implements^ 
he furulshes. 'J'here is no regular succession of crops { 
and two years* fallows aro common. Hellas Is a better 
com country than the Morea ; and com is extensively 
grown in Acarnania, Etolia, and Boeotia : in the last- 
named prov. there is always a good crop, the soil being 
continually moist, even though drought prevail through- 
out the rest of Greece. As many as 6 dlnbrent species of 
wheat aro grown ; returning, it is said, after a dry spring, 
ftrom 3 to 5, or in a very favourable season, as many as 
froim 10 to 13 for 1. The annual yield of com, at an 
average of the princl^ corn districts of Greece was thus 
estimated by Colonel Loake a few years back. {N, Greece, 
i. 112.) 

District of Thebes- - ISO/MX) kilos of 82 okots59i-81ba. 

Livadla • 800,0(10 do. 

Balima - - 60,000 do. 

«“<»»*>• 

Arcadia - 60,000 do. ^ 

{^Sastmui } 1*0,000 do. Tott^TOO^WO kilos. 

But we must add, that these kind of ostimatdb aro ge- 
nerally but little to be depended on, and at best are 
nothing better than rough guesses. 

The wheat of tho Morea has long been highly prized 
in the adjacent islands ; the lands on either*sidp the 
Gulph of Corinth, and in a part of Attica, are favourable 
to the growth of barley, as veil as celebrated for thefr 
olives. The culture of oats and rye is unimportant. 
Maize is grown in Boeotia, and the Morea. Rice is culti- 
vated in the plains of Marathon, Argos, Ac., and other 
marshy tracts along the coasts ; and the rice of Argolis 
is said to be esteemed next after that of Damietta in the 
markets of Constantinople, to which it is cxporhffl from 
Nauplia. Marathon, though forgotten in almost every 
other respect, is still celebrated, as before the atra of its 
glory, fur licing the granary of Athens. The demand for 
the currant -grape in Great Britain and other N. coun- 
tries of Europe, has brought it into extensive culture in 
the Morea; and the S.^ore of the Corinthian Gulph 
from Corinth to Patras is in great part covered with cur- 
rant-vineyards. The hills of (Greece are admirably 
adapted tor the vine ( Vitis via{fera ) ; yet few vines are 
grown, except in low situations. The wines of Mistra 
and Corinth, Elis and Arcadia, the valley of Helicon, the 
islands of Naxus,*%antorin, &c., have a rich and delicate 
flavour ; but they have comparatively little body, and 
are almost universally ruined (for other European pa- 
lates), by the addition of resin or turpentine, a practice 
handed down from the ancients. Most part of the wine 
used in continental Greece is brought from tho Islands 
r of the Archipelago, which are rich also in fruits of va- 
rious kinds. Greece would be good If 

well prepared ; the best is said to be furnished by Attica, 
Egina, and Maina. Cotton of good quality is grown in 
Mossenia, Laconia, and o.her parts of the Morea, but 
especially in th^ plain of Argos. Madder and tobacco ip 
BoRotia, fiax and hemp, figs In Attica (so famous in an- 
tiquity), and elsewhere, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, 
poaches, ^monds, and a great variety of shell-fruit, 
haricots oiid other pulses ; toinatos. Cucumbers, arti- 
chokes, potatoes, ana the pot-herbs common in the rest 
of Europe, are among the remaining articles of cul. 
ture. l^e collecting of gall-nuts and vallonea bark, 
which fonnorly received a considerable share of atten- 
tion, has been latterly much neglected; and but little 
pains are bestowed on mulberry plantations, thouglf the 
annual export of silk be estimated at 60,000 okes. Large 

! |uantities of wax are exported from Nauplia. Honey 
8 a highly important product ; that of Attica, and es- 
pecially of Mt. Hymettus, is now, as of old, the best ia 
Europe. It is transparent, and has it delicious perftime. 

Owing to the long continued insecurity that has existed 
in the country, and the oppressions practised on the pea- 
santry, agriculture Is in the most backward condition. 
The surface of the soil Is either scratched* by a plough 
about I -4th part the size and weight of an English oue, 
or else, as in Etolia, it is turned up Iqr hges. Gardms 
are every where wrought by the latter, the spade (at 
least at a very recent period) being unknown to the 
modern Greeks. Except In Laconia, field labour Is 
every where undertaken by males only. The price of 
labour Is very variable : in Attica It varies I to U 
drachmas (85. to is. 9(/.) a day. ^ 
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The greater part of the surface of Greece being rug- 
ged and uneren, it is more a pastoral than an agrlcul- 
taral ooimtrys the raising of sheep is an important 
branch of industry; and the Wallachians have long been 
aecnstomed to brug their flocks every year to pasture 
In M. Greece. Except in Arcadia and Ells, there are 
but few homed cattle. In most parts cows’ milk is 
tnade liftie use of, and beef Is little eaten ; 4)xm and buf. 
flsloes are therefore in demand chiefly for the plough. 
The sheep, except those of the Island of Paros, yield 
coarse wool « they are most frequently kept in flocks of 
about 600 each, tended by 3 or 4 men, and as many dogs. 
Goats are very abundant ; their flesh atnd hair are both ex. 
oellent, and a great deal of cheese is made with their milk. 
In the time of Strabo, Arcadia was renowned for its 
horses ; those of the present day. in that prov., are not 
handsome ; but they are spiritM, vigorous, and sure- 
Iboted. As beasts of burden, mules and asses are chiefly 
employed. 

The condition of the peasantry has been materially 
ameliorated, since Greece became Independent. Under 
the Turks they were obliged to conceal most of their 
little possessions, to prevent their being seized on. 
Their habitations, though still rude, have a greater ap- 
pearance of comfort than formerly ; they are usually 
their own handywork, built of wood, or reeds plastered 
with mud and broken straw, or of stone if that material 
be found near the spot, cemented with mud and clay. 
The food of the labouring classes, for four or five days of 
the week, consists almqst wholly of vegetables. Their 
principal animal foOd is goats’ ficsh ; but in some of the 
more barren parts of the Morea, which produce neither 
corn nor oil^one but the opulent ever taste animal food, 
except on high festivals. Abject poverty, however, is 
not common, and a progressive Improvement in the con- 
dition of the peasantry appears to be taking place, 
especially in the islands, where the comforts of life are 
much b^ter understood than on the continent. ( Tftiersch,) 
Modurn English travellers agree in opinion, that though 
the labourer be sometimes almost as much oppressed 
by the Greek proprietors m by the Turks, he is ge- 
nerally tndustnous, attached to his family, anxious for 
the education of his children, and equal, if not superior, 
in intelligenLo to the peasantry of many of the more 
civilised states of Europe.” (Leaket Col.^ Outline qf 
the Qj^eek HevoL ^ Trav.; Hughes^ Urquhart^ CoiA- 
rane^ ge.) 

Manufa^urea are almost wholly domestic, every pea- 
sant's family producing, with few exceptions, the articles 
required for their consumption. A few silk, cotton, and 
woollen stuffk, household pottery, some cutlery, leather, 
and soap, are made in the larger towns, cari)et8 in the 
Isle of Andros, and sail-cloth and straw hats in that 
of Siphnos. Goat-skins are prepared for holding wine, 
oil, and honey ; brandy, liqueurs, vinegar, meerschaum. ] 
pipes, and arms may also be mentioned. Saddlery and j 
horso-ihmiture have deteriorated since the departure 
of the Turks ; and these, as well sfi most articles of 
luxury, are now imported from other parts of Europe. 
The art of dyeing in bright colours, for which the an- 
ciont Greeks were so celebrated, has, however, been 
perpetuated to the present day ; and the Greek women 
excel in embroidery. Salt sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the country is produced in the lagoons near Mis- 
solonghi and elsewhere. Vessels are built in many places. 
{Leake*t Outline^ ^c . ; Encyd. des Gem du Monde i 
Joum. de$ 2Vav<itw.) 

Commerce, In 1331 . the value of the imports and ex- 
erts, specifying the principal articles, was estimated as 


P Inports. 

Bxporu. 

' Anldm. 

Value. 

AxUclaa. 

' Value. 

Cam • 

CoMoapriats - 
Othar eottoa foada 
Kllkfhbiici 
HCmIleado. - 

oSSruUd- • 

L, 

272/100 

109/ttO 

102/100 

94,400 

48,760 

98/iOO 

84/100 

143,940 

Raw 8Uk 

Gurrantt * 

Wool - 
Oil 

WinM aad qptrlu 
Otlffutlclm ' 

L. 

78.400 

27,760 

26,600 

26/100 

18,600 

26/MlO 

66,280 

Total valaa • 

1,111.960 

Total value • 

260.640 


But H is obvious that little or no dependance can be 
placed on this statement ; and that it aflbrds no means 
of fbrndng any estimate of the trade of the country In 
ordhu^ feare : there cannot in reality be any such dis- 
mmgey Mtweoo the imports and exports as is here 

^yiimfm^t the exported articles aro included salted 
wnatts. sentln bage to COnsuntlnople» wax to Leghorn, 
to Trieste, and in plentifhl years two ship-loads 
of liorae*hiMns to Italy. The duties on exports are at 
an average aboitt • per cent, ad oaktremj out ^1 and 
donee bark are exempted from all duties. 


^ Greece 

Is fcr mote adepted by Nature fet becoming a mercantile 


than an agricultural or manufacturing state. Their com- 
merce, next to their freedom, was the grand source of 
prosperity of Athens, Corinth, and other Greek citief of 
antiquity ; and the future prosperity of the country 
will, in all pi’bbability, depend to a great extent on 
Its trade. At present there are very few good roads 
throughout Greece, and mmhandlse has in most pmrts 
to be conveyed by means of horses or mules. For- 
tunately, hojvever, the numerous bays and inlets of the 
sea render these less necessary than in most other 
countries; added to which, within the last few years, 
several new roads have been made. The mercantile 
navy of Greece Is composed mostly of small craft ; but in 
1833, It had In all above 4,600 vessels, some of which were 
of 600 tons burden, manned by about 16,000 hardy and en. 
terprislng sailors. The trade with Turkey was flilly re- 
established by the end of 1830 ; and in the following year 
it employed 1,107 vessels, of the burden of 156,612 tons. 
In 1336, 1,176 Greek vessels, large and small, passed 
the Dardanelles, though la, the same year only 3l Riis- 
slmi, 23 Austrian, and the same number of Sardinian 
vessels went through that strait. Nauplia, Patras, Syra, 
the Pirsut (port of Athens), Corinth, Mlssolonghl, and 
Spezzla, are the chief commercial ports. Hydra, which 
was formerly flourishing, and a few years ago possessed 
120 trading vessels, of from 150 to 170 tons, has greatly 
declined, especially since tlie earthouake of March, 1837, 
by which the town was mostly laid in ruins. {Joum. 
de Travaux Statist.^ ^c, ; Encycl, dee Gens du Monde, 
4-c.) 


The following is an Account of the Foreign Ships which 
entered and left the Ports of Greece in 1836. 


NaUon. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Hritlsh 

Auvtrian • 

I'apal 8MtM • 
Tuicany 

Two SldUes - 
Malta 

Ionian Idonda 

Turkey - " - 

Russia - 

France 

Npaln 

UnlM Rtatea - 
Various others 

Shl^. 

139 

8 

17 

11 

14 

330 

13 

55 

. 

1 

21 

Tons. 

7,953 

17,226 

l/>47 

2,5«)7 

464 

1.754 

16,992 

85,257 

1,008 

7,689 

.305 

3,000 

Shi^. 

162 

10 

17 
216 

1,729 

31 

18 

1 

21 

Tons. 

4,787 

15,445 

1,545 

2,956 

8,211 

104pi43 

6,009 
6,168 
456 
2,956 ' 

Total 

2.219 

145,702 

2,241 

153,376 


Weighli and Mmuura. 
The welehta in uie are— 

The Oke sa. 43'.? oz. avdrdupoii. 

Kilo SB okes. 

CanUT or quintal = 44 okea. 

Strema (of lagd) = nearly 1-3 acre. 
AqMmt ss nearly acre. 


The Oreoktt ordinarily reckon distance by the hour: thus they sny. 

^ * .. . aliout 3 111 . They calculate time by Uie 

uian we do. 


'*an hour dUtiint,’* mennliii 
old style, i.«. 12 days later 


Gold pieces of 10, 20, 40, l 

fOtho,or 5 dracluna pieces 
{ Drachma - . = 0 8^ 

lllalfand quarter dr. s, 0 3i 

rlhastre - - s; 0 Sf (Uiquhaxt). 

Para, 40 to the vi-1 
astre, 100 to the V be 0 0 1-3 
drachma - J 

LAsiier - - SB 0 0 1-3 of a para. 


Silver 


Coppw 


The government is a nearly absolute monarchy, 
hereditary in the line of Prince Otho of Bavaria, who, 
as well as his successors, is prohibited accepting the 
Bavarian or any foreign crown. The administration 
Is in seven deputments— those of the royal household 
and foreign alfairs, the interior, religion, and public in- 
struction, Justice, finance, war, and maritime affldrs. 
The council of state, appointed to assist the king in his 
duties, consists of 8 vice-presidents, 17 ordinary, and 14 
extraordinary coimsellors. Of the latter, four are ap- 
pointed referees, with privileges above the rest. Its 
ninctlons, however, are purely admonitory : the king has 
power to decree laws without its sanction ; but in 
such coses he bears the sole responsibility of the act. 
The synod of the clergy, elected annually, consists of a 
president and 6 members, with 8 teeretaries, the govern- 
ment bring represented a state officer called the Pro- 
curator. There are 38 bishops of the Greek church in 
the kingdom ; and they elect from themselves 6 Q’ndics, 
comporing the above synod. The 4 Eom. Catholic 
bishops of Niuios, Tinos, Syra, and Santorin, have no 
political existence. The towns of Greece, from the 
eerUest periods, have enjoyed municipal rights and pri- 
vileges under different modifications; nor did their 
foreign rulers interfere much with the patriarchal sys- 
tem cj which their society is governed. Even during 
the Turkish rule, the heads of fomllies In every town, 
village, and commune, throughout the Morefl;Qhose 
a demogeront or mayor, who took cognisance of all 
riftt Judlrial matteri. No tax could be levied with- 
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out the concurrence of theie demogerorntt s and they 
were sometimes called hi to assist Tn council with the 
primate ; and the voivode appointed hy the pacha, who 
jointly superintended the province. (See TAiCrscA, EUU 
actuel de la Grdcc, 1. p. & sec. 3.) Malna was at the 
sameperiod ruled by Its own cmHanit the chief of whom 
bad the tttleof N. Greece was sovemed, with little 
difflarence. In the same mode as the Morea. till All Pacha 
destroyed Its liberties. In the Islands ,tlie demogeronts 
were entitled arckoniest and were crlmluA as well as 
civil Judges. Count Capo d’Istrlas suspended altoge- 
ther the municipal rights of the towns, &c., and placed 
Over each eparchy a creature of his government ; nut on 
bis fall, those individuals were expwed, and the towns 
and communes every where resumed their privileges, 
which were confirmed by the crown In 1834. • The admi- 
nistration of each demos or borough is consequently still 
exercised by one or more demogeronts, assisted by a 
municipal council. The demogeronts are elected annu- 
ally from amongst the heads of families— one In each 
commune or rural district, and three in each town. They 
next assemble in the chief towns of their several epar- 
chies, when three or more are elected to form, in con- 
junction with the demogeronts of that town, the eparchial 
or provincial council for the ensuing year. The govern- 
ment of each eparchy is administer^ by an officer named 
an eparch, subordinate to the nomarcht whose authority, 
tn ttio same manner, extends over a nomarchy. (See 
Parish' DiplomtUic Htsl. of Greece ^ pp. 38-9.) 

Justice. — The mayors, aided by the communal tri- 
bunals, composed of respectable inhab. of the com- 
mune, have authority in cases of petty misdemcan. 
ors, and arbitrate, without appeal, in civil transactions 
to the amount of 20 drachmas. There are eparchial 
courts presided over by a judge, appointed by the go- 
vernment ; and a court of original jurisdiction is cstn- 
blislied in tlie chief town of each nomarchy, as before 
the subdivision of the kingdom into 30 governments, an 
event wiiich appears to have had but little practical in- 
fluence as to internal arrangements. Formerly there 
were 3 courts of appeal — at Nauplia, Mlssolonghi, and 
Chalcis ; but since 1834 their number has been reduced 
to 2— those of Athens, for Hellas and Euboea, and Tri- 
pollzza for the Morca, &c. The decisions of these are 
subordinate to the author!^ of the Court of Cassation 
and criminal court, cstablisncd 4n the cap., composed 
of Judges, a state-attorney, and a registrar. Besides 
these, there are 10 primary tribunals, and 3 commercial 
courts. There is no regularly organised code of laws, 
but the decisions of the Judges are mostly guided by 
tlie Code Napoleon and established customs. Trial 
by jurv in criminal cases has been introduced, and is 
said to be becoming pretty generally understood, and 
to work well. Tiie annual expenses of the judicial 
branch of the public service amounts to nearly 1,577,290 
drachmas. {Joum. des Trasavat ; Encyc, des Gens du 
Monde.) 

/teuton. — The great mass of the pop. belong to 
the Greek church ; but since 1833, Greece has been 
independent of the authority of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The king is titular head of the* church, 
the affairs of which are conducted by a sjmod composed 
of 5 bishops, a secretary, and a royal commissioner. The 
Greek priesthood, arc, speaking generally, poor, and 
illiterate. Their habits are, however, said to be simple 
and exemplary. Monasteries are by no means so nume- 
rous as formerly. The national congress, held at Argos 
in 1829, wisely abolished 820, which contained, at an aver- 
age. nearly ft monks each ; there are now 82 in all, 
with a total of 1,500 or 2,000 inmates, besides about 
30 convents. There are about 15,000 Korn. Catholics 
in Greece, including the royal family and suite ; some 
Protestants, and about 4,000 Jews. Full religious tole. 
ration is guaranteed by the constitution. ^StanAope j 
Cookranet Eneyc.,ie.) 

Public Instruction.^ An edict was issued in the early 
part of King Otho’s reign for the establishment of ele- 
mentary schools In each commune, to which the inhab. 
should be oldiged to tend their children flrom 5 to 12 
years of age. This edict has not, however, been fiilly 
carried into efibet ; but In 1885, there were 23 public 
primary schools existing, and in 1836, about 7.300 chil- 
dren received luttruction in the rudimentary branches 
of education ; the boys also In various a»icultural 
occupations, land-measuring, &c. ; and the girls In va- 
rious branches of domestic industry. The Enepe. des 
Oens du Monde (1840), gives 15,000 as the number of 
children attending elementary schools, but even at this 
rate, probably not more than l-8th part of the total 
number of children are educated. We believe that In- 
struction Is more diffiised in the Islands than in 
continental Greece. The preparatory ichooli are sup- 


850 drachmas a month each. The total annual ex- 
for state-education is said to be 441,000 


drachmas. (Enate., ^c.) There are between 20 and 30 
superior schools, principally in the*Morea and the 
islands; and in the cap. there Is a normal school for 
teachers established by an American mission. Athens, 
Corinth, and 3 other towns, have each a gumnasium i 
and in the former city a university, with Pb professors, 
was estaUlshed in 1837 j tp which are attached an ob- 
servatory, and museums of antiquities, coins, natural 
hlstoiy, Ac. It has yet, however, only about 50 students. 
In Atnens there are 3 scientifle institutions, the medical 
society, the society of natural histtfry, and a society for 
promoting educatfon (piXiairsw^ivTiwit IvsMSjUw). Greece 
had, in 1837, fourteen jirinting-ofllces ; ana nine regular 
newspapers, besides the same number of llteraiy Jour- 
nals, are published in Athens and other places. The 
printing of books is chiefly confined to educational works. 

G(0brds Wordsworth; Journal of Education^ 

Armed Force, — Previously to 1888 the army amounted 
to nearly 10,000 men ; but by the new law of conscription 
the regular army consists of 8,000 men, levied by a con- 
scription of 2,000 in each year* The duration of service 
is figed at four years, and all individuals are liable to 
serve, from the age of 18 to 30, unless those claiming ex- 
emption as married men, university students, ecclesi- 
astics, civil servants of the state, only sons, or the 
guardians of minors. Service by substitute is allowed. 
The troops consist of 3 battalions of lufantry of the line, 

2 of fight infantry, 4 squadrons of cavalry, a corps of 
artillery, and another of pio^ers. lliey are chiefly 
garrisoned at Athens, Argos, Onrinth, and Nauplia : at 
the last mentioned place is a milita^ school. 

Navp. — The prefecture of the Marine akParot has 10 
members. There belong to the fleet 2,400 officers, soil- 
ora, and marines, and 190 pieces of cannon mounted In 
32 vessels of war. There are 26 captains and about 800 
lieutenants and midshipmen, many of whom, however, 
have tlie command of merchantmen. The government 
dockyards are at -Paros and Nauplia. Ther^ara two 
orders for military and naval officers and others, ^ the 
Order of Merit,*' and that o^* the Holy Saviour." 

The Public Revenue is derived from rents, taxes on 
cattle, tithes of the.produce of private land, and 26 per 
cent, of the produce of that belonging to gotemment, and 
import duties (3,000,000 drachmas annually), leases of 
mills, salt lagunes, and fisheries, a personal (gx, as- 
sessed tax on houses, Ac. The following Is the sub- 
stance of the official Statement qf the Finances qf Greece 
for 1833-4-5, published by order of the King of Greece 
Oct. 1H3G. {Parishs Dip. Mist, Greece, 8vo. 1838.) f See 
top of next pagc.1 

The receipts for 183A were estimated at 16JiO0,OOO 
drachmas, from which lo per cent, must be deducted for 
the expenses of collection. Of this sum, the rents of go- 
vernment lands amounted to 6,500,000 dr. ; the tax on cattle 
and customs to 2,000,000 dr. each ; stamps, 500,000 dr. ; 
and the tax on salt, 4.‘)0,000 dr. The expenditure amounted 
to 22,000,000 dr. ^of which 6,327,148 dr., or nearly one- 
third, was for the support of the army, and 2,660,160 dr. 
for that of the navy. The civil list (independent of the 
allowance to the king) amounted to 1,000,000 dr. Tlie 
public debt was then probably not leii than 6,500,000/. 
\Encpc, des Gens du Monde,) 

People, Manners, ^c. — The following statements euu 
. body tlie valuable testimony of Thiersch as to the habits 
and state of the people when he visited Greece in 1881-32: 
— ** There is a pretty marked distinction among the 
Itihabs. of the three great divisions of Greece — Greece 
N. of the Isthmus, the Peloponnesus, and the Islands. 
The inhabitants of N. Greece have retained a chival- 
rous and warlike spirit, with a simplicity of manners 
and mode of fife, which strongly remind us of the pic- 
tures of the heroic age. The soil here is generally kul- 
ttvated by Bulgarians, Albanians, and Wallachlans. In 
B. Greece, Parnassus, with its natural bulwarks, is the 
only place where the Hellenic race has maintained Itself; 
fii the mountainous parts of W. Greece there are also 
some remnants of Hellenic stock. In these j^s the 
language is spoken with more purity than elsew^e. 
The pop. of the Peloponnesus consists nearly or the 
same races as that of N. Greece, but the Peloponne- 
lians are more ignorant and less honest than the in- 
habitants of Hellas. The Albanians occupy Argolls and 
a part of the ancient Trlphylia. A^ong the rest of the 
inhab., who all speak Greek, there are considerable social 
diflbrences. The pop. -of the towns is of amixed charac- 
ter, as in N. Greece ; where there is an active uul intel- 
ligent body of proprietors, merchants, and artisans in the 
towns, and among them some of Greek stock. The 
Mainotes form a separate class of the pop. : they are ge- 
nerally called Mainotes from the name of one of their 
districts ; but their true name, which they have never lost* 
is Spartans. They occupy the lofty and sterile moun- 
tnins between the Gulphs of Laconia and Messenla, the 
representatives of a race driven from the sunny valley 
the Burotas to the bleak and inhospitable tracts of 
Tgygetos, though the pUiai wMch are spread out below 




them are no longer held by a conqueror, and the fertile of the popular customs of the Greeks boar the impress ot 
lands lie uncultivated for want of labourers. In the antiquity ; Tarious superstitious observances are kept up, 
islands, there Is a singular mixture of Albanians and and even the ordinary amusements of the people arc the 
Greeks. Thcf^lbanians of Hydra and Spezzia have long same which wore popular in ancient times, 'i'he far- 
been known as active traders and excellent mariners, famed Romaica, for instance, the theme of so many 
The Hydriotes made great sacrifices for the cause of indo- travellers, is obviously the same as the Cretan or Das 
pendonce in the late war ; the Spezzlotes, more prudent dallnn dance ; and another modem dance, the Alba- 
and calculating, increased their wealth and their mer. na^/co, is supposed to resemble the Pyrrhic dance of the 
chant navy. The Island of Syra, which has long been the ancients. 

ccntrfe oran active commerce, now contains the remnant History. — The Greek nation boasts of the highest an- 
of the pop. of Insara and Chios. 'I'he Ipsarlots are an tiqulty. and in the mythic period of their history it is 

active and handsome race, and skilful seamen ; the oficn Impossible to separate fable from fact. Wc infer, 

Chiots, following the habits of their ancestors, are fond however, that the liellencs were not the earliest inhabs. 
of staying at home and attending to their shops and mer- of Hellas, which was previously ^he abode of the Pelasgj, 
cantile siieculhtlons ; they amass wealth, but they em- who migrated not only Into Greece, but Italy, anti the 
tiloy it in founding establishments of public utility, and islands of S. Europe, and there practised tillage and 
in tlie education of their children. In Tinos, the peasants, other simple arts of early industry : the remains of ('y- 
who are also the proprietors, cultivate the vine and the clopean walls, scattered in diflhrent parts, denote them 
tig even amidst the most barren rocks: in Syra, Santorin, to have had some knowledge even of archil eel ure. Over 
and at Naxos, they are the tenants of a miserable race of these people the Hellenes gnidually gained the su- 
nobility, whose origin is traced to the time of the cm- periority, and drove them from the continent to the 
sades, and who still retain the Latin creed of their islands, while they peopled it with their own nation, di- 

ancestors. Besides these, thqpc are various bodies of vlded into the 4 tribes, of Ai^olians, Acha^ns, lonians, 

Snliotes, of people from the heights of Olympus, Can- and Dorians, and gpre:idlng in difTcrent directions over 
diotos, many Greek families from Asia Minor, Fana- the country, were joined soon afterwards by colonists 
riotes, and others, who have emigrated, or been driven from Egypt and Phoenicia. The first constitution of 
^ circumstances within the limits of the new kingdom. Greek cities is beyond the reach of exact history ; but it 
The Ipsarlots are those who are supposed to have the seems that monarchy was the earliest form, and Sicyon 
least iatermlxture' of foreign bleod. '(hey have the fine is said to have been rounded b. c, 2000, Argos, Thebes, 
and characteristic Greek physiognomy, as preserved in Athens, Sparta, and Corinth, claiming an origin not 
the marbles of Phidias and other ancient sculptors; much later, 'i'he expedition of Cadmus to Colciiis, 
they are “ingenious, loquacious, lively to excess, active, the siege of Thebes, and the 'rrojaii war (b. c. 1200), 
enterprising, vapouring, and disputatious.*' The modern are the principal events of the mythic or heroicTperiod. 
Greeks are generally rather above the middle height, and The confusion arising from the last event deprived many 
well shaped; they have the face oval, features regular kingdoms of their princes, and encouraged the ambition 
and expressive, eyes large, dark and animated, eyebrows .of the Dorian Heraclldse to get possession of the Pc. 
arched, hair long and dark, and complexions olive- loponnesus, and expel its inhabs. A fresh impulse was 
coloured.** (Journal qf Education^ xvil.) thus given to emigration ; largo bodies of the people 

'Phe islanders are commonly dai ker, and of a stronger crossed the iEgean, and colonised the shores of Asia- 
make than the rest; but the Greeks are all active, Minor; governments chang^ with their rulers, and the 
hardy, brave, and capable of enduring long privations, states now partook more of that republican form which 
Generally speaking, the women of the Islands and of was aftcrw'ards their characteristic future. 

Hellas are much handsomer than those of the Morea. The civil policy of Sparta and Athens, whose growing 
Tlki character of the Greeks, while under the Turks, power now began to lessen the influence of the other' 
was thus summed up by Mr. Hbiie. (Anastasius, 1. states, was most successful in calling forth the public 
78— iSO.) “ The complexion of tlie modern Greek energies, and in making small means produce great *e- 
niay receive a dlfTerent cast from different surrounding suits. 'The progress ofmilltary knowledge and of the more 
objects : the core is still the same as in the days of refined arts was contemporaneous with that of politics ; 
Perlclos. Credulity, versatility, and the thirst of dig- most departments of science and of the fine arts, pursued 
tinq^ons, from the earliest periods formed, still form, with impatient zeal by the highly sensitive Greeks, were 
and bver will form, the basis of the Greek character. . . Carried by them to a higher pitch of perfection than 
When patriotism, public spirit, and pre-eminence in elsewhere in ancient, and in .some respects even thgrx 
arts, scieuce. literature, and warfare, were the ro^ to In modem times ; and their commerce, conducted by 
distinction, the Greeks shone the first of patriots, of means of their colonies on the Bladt Sea and on the 
heroes, of -painters, of poets, and of philosophers. Now coasts of Italy, Sicily, and Gaul, was extensive and' Im- 
that craft and subtlety, adulation and intrigue, are the portant. Their pride, activity, and enterprise, and, above 
only path! to greatness, the same Greeks are— whift all, their love of liberty, bore them triumphant through 
you tea them .all the difficulties of tne Persian war (closed b. o. 4fi9) ; 

The jUbanlans are of a much more serious and pen. and the same features of character, differently developed, 
■lye dlQMMltkm than the Greeks ; and it hat been re> involved them in Intestine feuds. The Peloponnesian 
marked Ihat they may be considered to bear the same war, which lasted nearly thirty years (b. c. 431—404), by 
relattoo to the latter that the Doric did to the Ionic po- dettri^ng their union, and exhausting thair stre^fa, 
pulmiaii in andent times. The language of the modem paved the way for their subjugation by nillp of Macraou, 
Oanma (for the Albanian is of Illyrian origin), is called who won the decisive battle of Cheromea, b. C.-S38. The 
Momaie. It Ims a greater similarity to the ancimt brilliant conquests of Alexander engaged them for ai'esv 
Greek than the Italliui to the Latin ; but many of years ; but their courage was now enervated, anft^elr 
the alterations from the ancient tongues which dittln- love of liberty all but extinguished. The Achaean league 
i«uii both the modem languages are analogous. Bfany pmved a vam defence against the power of> Macedou ; 
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and, when this kingdom fell, Greece wee wholly unable &e., arranged In Tertlcal beds. They have been fbunC 
to cope with the arms of l^me. The contegt wu briefed to contain a rich copper ope, black lead, niavMb,,aiheiitQi. •' 
endiidwlththecaptureofCorlnth,a«ii0l46ii.o..firomwhicb serpentine garnets, crystals, and some^^other valuaU^ ’ 
time, during 1800 years. It continued tondbe either really stones. There are no volcanoes ; but three hot sj^lnga 
or nominally a portion of the Homan empire. Literature have been found in an Island on the W. coast. Coalls' 
and the arts, long on the decline, were at last destroyed found In the island of DUco. Vegetation, even In the 
^Justlnlan,whoclosed the schools of Athens. Alaricthe S.. is limited to a few stimted birch, elder, and w^low 
Goth Invaded the country in theyear 400, followed by Gen. trees, moss, lichens, grasses, fhngl, &c. Proceeding N. 
sericand Zaber-khan in the 6th and 7th, and by the Nor- the surface becomes more sterile, and at last nothing is 
mans in the 1 Itli century. After the Latin conquest of met with except bare rocks. • Several kinds of wild 
Constantinople, in 1204, Greece was parted into feudal berries attain tolerable perfection, and the soil on the 
principalities, and governed by a variety of Norman, Ve- W. coast towards the S. has been found fit for the culti- 
netian, and Frankish nobles ; but in 1261, with the ex- vation of various culinary vegetables : the growth of the 
ception of Athens and Nauplia, it was re-united to the potato has latterly been attempted with some sucoesa 
Greek empire by Michael Palcologus. In 1436 It was in- Among the animals are the reindeer in the 8., the polar 
vaded by the Turks, who finally conquered it in 1 481 . The bear in the N ., white hares, foxes of various colours, and 
Venetians, however, were not disposed to allow its new dogs ; seals abound in the S., where the walrus also is 
masters quiet possession, and the country during the I6th met with; whales Of various kinds inhabit the seas, 
and I7th centuries was the theatre of obstinate wars, which chiefly towards th9 N«; and the sea, fiords, and rivers 
continued till the treaty of Possarovits, in 1718, con- alxiund in fish, especially turbot, herrings, salmon-trout, 
firmed the Turks in their conquest. With the exception halibuts, rays, &c., with a great variety of shell-flsh. 
of Maina, fhe whole country remained under their des- Fish^qg and seal-hunting are the principal occupations ' 
potlc sway till 1821 ; when the Greeks once more awoke of the native Inhab. 

from their protracted lethargy, and asserted their claim In 1837 there were in W. Greenland 13 colonies, lb 
to a nationm existence, and to the dominion of the land minor commercial, and 10 missionary, establishments. 

g ossessed and ennobled by their ancestors. The heads of The most N. station is Uppernavlc, In lat. 7iPdiy. Good 
fie nobler famlies and others interested in the regenc- Hope, the most ancient of the settlements, in lat. 64^ lO', 
ration of their country, formed an hetairfa ibi^ concerting has an excellent harbour. The trade gives employment 
patriotic measures ; and, in 1821, Ypsilanti procluimpd to about five or six vessels. The exports consist chiefly 
that Greece had thrown oiT the yoke of Turkey. The of whale-oii, seal, bear, and ruAdeer skins, elder down,’ 
revolution broke out simultaneously in Greece and &c. The Greenlanders arc believed to he of the same 
Wailachia; and war continued with various success race as the inhab. of the coasts of Hudson’s ligy, Labrador, 
and mucli bloodshed till the great European powers tho N.W. coasts, Kamtehatska, &c., from whom they 
interfered, and the battle of Niivarino (Oct. 20. 1827) differ little in person, maimer, and language. On the 
insured the independence of Greece, which was re- W. coast they do nut much exceed .*> ft. in height. They 
luctanlly acknowledged by the Porte in the treaty of have long black hair, small eyes, and a yellow or brown 
Adrianuple, in 1820. The provisional government, skin. The inhab. of the E. coast differ from the former 
which hud been set on foot during the revolutionary in being taller, fairer, and more active and roDliste but 
struggle, was agitated i^ discontents and jealousies, they do not exceed a few hundreds in number. There is 
and the president. Count Capo d* Istrlas, was assassinated no European colony on the ESboast, and little or no Inter- 
1111831. The allied powers having previously deter- course is maintained between it and tho W. coast. The 
mined on erecting Greece into a monarchy, offered the inhab. display considerable skill in the structure of their 
crown to Prince Leopold of Saxc-Cuburg (now king fishing boats and hunting implements, which are made of 
of Uelgiuni), who declined it; finally, it was conferred on. the drift wood brought in vast quantities to the coasts. 
Otho, a younger son of the king of Bavaria, who was Many have embraced a species of Ciiristiunltyj and 
proclaimed at Nauplia. Aug. 30. 1832. their superstitious belief in sorcery, Ac., is now giving 

GREENLAND, an extensive territory forming pari way to a rude kind of civilisation. Their kt^aks or fish- 
of N. America, and partly occupied by Donisti colonies, ing boats are from 12 to 14 ft. long, and only about ft. 
extending N. from Cape Farewell, in lat. HiP 40' N., broad, sharri at both ends, and covered with skins, ex- 
betwi-eu long. 20^ and 75<^ W , having W. Baffin’s Bay cept a small round opening in the middle, where the 
and Davis* Straits, S. and E. the N. Atlantic Ocean, and Greenlander, having a simple oar, takes his seat. Their 
N. tlie unexplored Arctic regions. Pop. estimated at only housed are from 6 to 8 it. ingh, and vary in size according 
6,000 or 7,000, all Esquimaux, except about 150 Europeans, to the number of families they are intended to accoinmo- 
Greciiland was long supposed to be united on the N.W. dote, which sometimes amount to seven or eight. The 
to the continent of America; but the discoveries of interior is divided by skins into dfflerent'comiwrtments : 
recent uavigatprs render it more probable that it is an the walls arc lined with broom and hung with skins, ana 
island. Shape, somewhat triangular with the apex the floor paved i^th flat stones. I'hclr domestic ar- 
towards the S. It is high and rocky, its surface present- rangemeuts arc simple, and more remarkable for a want 
lug a chaotic assemblage of sterile mountains, bare or of eleanliiicss than any thing else. The food of the 
covered with ice, which also occupies a great portion of natives is principally the dried flesh of the seal, with a 
tho intervening valleys. The centre is said to be tra- little game and fish ; coffee, tobacco, snuff, and brandy, 
versed by a range of lofty mountains, by which the are esteemed the greatest luxuries, 
country is divided into E. and W. Greenland. Of the Greenland is said to have been discovered by an Ice. 
former, from lat. 65<^ to 69*^, little or nothing is known, lander, near the commencement of tho 10th century ; 
the shore being constantly beset by vast accumulations and the first colonisation of the country, according to the 
of ice. All this coast Spears to be colder, more barren old chronicles, dates from the year 923, when it was 
and miserable than the W. coast. It may be sold to settled by the Norwegian Icelanders. It has long been a 
consist of one uninterrupted glacier, exhibiting only a subject of discussion, whether colonies were established 
few patches of vegetation, generally on the banks of the on both coasts ; but ftrom the accounts of recent adven- 
rivers ; and often advancing far Into the sea and forming turers it is pretty certain that no European colony was 
promontories of Ice, large masses of which frequently ever founded to the E. of Cane Farewell ; at all events, 
fall in avalanches. The W. shore Is high, rugged, mid no ruins Indicative of any ancient settlements have 
barren, and rises close to the water’s <^e Into preci- discovered on that coast, though numerous traces of 
pltous clifik and mountains, seen ftrom sea at a distance of them remain on tho W. coast. Under tho Norwegian 
60 m. The whole coast is indented with a lerim of bays eolonists, the countiy was governed by Icelandic laws, 
or fiords, interspersed with a number of islands of various and had its own bishops. An intercourse was main- 
form and size. The principal of these is the island of ,talned between Norway and these settlements till the 
Disco, in tbe bay of same name, on the 'W.c(iast,between end of the 14th or the beginning of the I5th centwy, 
lat. 0!^ and 7(F. Only the coasts and islands are yet when the trade with Greenland was interdicted. Of The 
ascertained to be Inhabited, no other part having b^n subsequent history of the country, and the -fate of the 
explored Europeans. The air is pure, light, and colonies, we have no cei^n accounts. Several expedi- 
healthy ; but the cold during the long winter is often tiuns have from time to time been undertaken for the 
very Intense. More snow falls, and the climate Is more discovery of the lost colonies, but withpift success. Tho 
severe on the E. than the W. coast. In S. Green- first of the modern settlements was established in 1721, 
land the cold seldom exceeds 16^ or 16<’ Rfiaumur, under the auspices of-the Danish crown, by Hans Eg^e, 
but ifi the N. the thermometer sometimes stands at a Norwegian, who has written an interesting work on 
SOOR^aum. The sun has considerable power during Greenland. (For further particulars, see Egcdc’s work; 
the summer, but fine weather Is never of long con- MaUe-Brun't Geography s Crantx*» Histoiy qf Green- 
tlnuonce. Lightning sometimes occurs, and hail, but land ; Graah^t Voyaee to Greenland, 1837 ; Journal qf 
the latter seldom. Violent storms are ftrequent in B. Geog.Soeie^t 1831, Ac.) 

autumn. The rare occurrence of rain, and the in- GREENOCK, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of SooU 
tenso degree of cold produced by the N.E. wind, has land, co. Henfirew, on the S-bank of the Frith of Clyde, 
givei^eason to believe that the most E. parts of Green- 18 m. W.N.'l^ Glasgow ; lat. 65° 67' SI" N., long, 
bmd Wt^agreat archipelago, encumbered with per- 4° 46' 30" W. The situation of Greenock is interesting 
petnal'lce. The aurora borealis has at some seasons a and picturesque. Immedi^ly behind it the land rises 
light equal to that of the foil meon. The rocks are rapidly to a height of 800 ft. ; and though the town be 
principally granite, gneiss, clay-slate, porphyiy, potstone, built mainly on a strip of l^el ground stretching up- 
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wtrdi of 9 m. along the thore, It aicenda at one place 
about IKIO vardt up the ridge. In Ita ftont the Clyde 
If about 4 m. hi width ; and Itf magnificent leRtuaryt 
which aeemi Isid-locked on every side, with the pic- 
turesque mcMintaln scenery of Argyll and Dumtorton 
on the opposite .coast, forms a noble view. Craw- 
fturdsdyka, OT CaAdyke, on the B., once a rival tor., is 
MW ■ Incorporated with Gr^ock. 

The progress of pop. has been, anno 17fi% 8,858: 1801, 
irSUVlBl. 29.oi8? 1831, 87,671; and now (184d) it is 

supposed to be atout 80;000. . . 

l%e town. Including several streets begun, but not 
finished, is upwards of 2 m. in length. The width is 
inconsiderable, except near its centre, where, as already 


The streets which are causewayed, have foot 

pavements of convenient breadth on both sides. The 
town is rapl^y stretching towards the8¥., where the best 
streets have been erected. A number of elegant villas 
are scattered in this dirtetlon, and along the heights 
behind the town. Greenock, however. Is not remark- 
able for cleanliness, nor is it protected by an efficient 
police. From its vicinity to the mountains, the climate 
is 'moist : the average mil of rain for the throe years 
ending with 1838 being 36*34 Inches annually. It is 
lighted with gas. 

Of the public buildlnn, the most distinguiahed Is the 
custom-house, erected li 1818 at a cost of 30,000/. It Is 
advantageously situated in the centre of the ^ay, about 
40 yards fi'oin its edge, and being unconnected with any 
other building, is seen in all directions. It is in the 
Grecian Ityle, and its portico flronting the quay is parti- 
cularly handsome. The other more prominent public 
buildings are, the town-hall, erected in 17GG; the gaol, 
built in 1810; the Infirmary; the Tontine hotel, built 
In IMl, •ut an expense of 10,000/. ; and the exchange 
buildings, which latter contain under thg same roof, 
or attached to it, the storifT-court-house, post-office, < 

K rovldent bank, and assembly-rooms. The manslon- 
oiisc of Greenock, once the residence of the ancient 
family of Sbqw, the superiors of the place, is situated on 
an eminence overhanging the town. Part of tlie build- 
ing is old, but additions at dilfhrent times have been 
made llo it. It is now let to diilbront private families. 
Greenock contains 3 parishes quoad civilian but 5 chapels 
of ease, or quoad sacra parishes, have been erected since 
1233. Of the churches, two only, the Middle Parish 
church, erected in 1741, and St. Andrew’s, built in 1835, 
are worth any special notice. In addition to the estab. 
churches, there are a numbdfr of dissenting meeting- 
houses ; of which 3 belong to the Associate Synod ; 1 
resi>ectlvely to the Episcopalians, the original Burohers, 
the Relief, the Independents, Methodists, Roman Catho- 
lics, Baptists, and Irvingites, or followers of the late 
Rev. Edward Irving. 'There is also a Gaelic chapl for 
the numerous inhabitants of the Highlands that belong 
to the town. The stipend of the original or W. parish 
of Greenock Is the largest in Scotland, having increased 
from about 100/. to about 800/. a year, a consequence of 
tlie glebe being feued, or let on building leases, under an 
act of parliament passed in 1801. ... 

According to tlie official returns, Greenock had, in 
1888, 38 schools, conducted by 62 teachers, and attended 
by 2,712 pupils. One only of these seminaries was founded 
to the magistrates, and is under their management. 
The others are voluntary institutions. Hence it appears 
that about a tenth part of the pop. are at school, exclusive 
of those who attend the occasional courses of lectures 
delivered in the mechanics* institution, which sometimes 
hM had 800 students. This institution has recently 
built a hall, which contains an apartment used as a 
library and readiniKOom, and a lecture-room. There 
are 8 other libraries, the largest of which (founded in 
1783) belongs to the middle and upper classes, and con- 
tains nearly 10,000 volumes. A splendid building for the 
nodatlon of this library has recently been erected at 


Oreenodi. A marble statueof Watt, by Chantrey, is plac^ 
in this building. The first newspaper published in riiis 
town, entitled thd Oreenodk Adveriitert was estahllshrt 
In 1808. It still survivei. and appears twice a wrok. 
A seoMd was tried in 1838, but dW^not long ^dst. 
Thoi^ the .Inhabitants are eminently distinguished for 
educatloo, IiikelUgeuee, and commercial enterprise, lite- 
rature, In the stnet sense of the term, is not much che- 
rished .by thmn. They have no philosophical associations 
or JIteVW soclrtles Land the town can boast of no great 
natae except that of Watt. In 1787, when Wilson, the au- 
thor of CUm, a Poem,wM appointed master in the gram- 
mar-school of Greenock, the magistrates stipulated with 
him that he should renounce what they callra ** the pro- 
Isne and unprofitable art of poem-making ! '* The charit- 
able and religious Institutions of Greenock'are numerous 


and liberally supported. With regard to pauperism, there 
were, at on average of three years ending with 1837, 990 
paupers on the permanent roll r904| receiving occasional 
aid : and 21 lunatic poor : total average number of poor 
of ul kinds, ],9n»|. The average assessment (which was 
first introduced in 1817} is 2 3^. 7s. Id. anuuaUy, inde- 
pendent of church colloctfons and other ftmds ; total, 
3,10(tf. 9s. lOd. The highest sum given to tbej^r on 
permanent r^ Is 4/. Ifis. ; the lowest, 1/. 10s. The total 
sum allowed to tlie occasional poor annually Is 886/. 8s. Stf., 
or about 6s. 4|d. each. The total sum disbursed for the 
support of the 21 lunatic poor averages 313/. 6s. annually, 
or about 14/. 18s. 5id. each. {Eeport qf Omeral At» 
sembly on the Poor tn Scotiandt 1839, pp. 88, 89.) 

An extraordinary work has been contructed at Green- 
ock, by which not only the town Is abundantly supplied 
with water, but machinery to a great extent may to im- 
pelled. To acompllsh this an artificijil lake, covering 
294| imp. acres, has been excavated in the bosom of 
the neighbouring alpine district, behind the, town, by 
turning the courses of several small streams into a 
basin prepared for their reception. From this, as from 
a common source, an aqueduct or canal is conducted 
along the mountain range for several miles, at an 
elevation of 520 ft. above the level of the Clyde; and 
when within less than a mile of the town, it pours down 
a torrent in successive falls, the whole length of the 
aqueduct being 6| m. Iti addition to the principal basin, 
there is a compensation reservoir occupying 40 acres, 
besides several of smaller dimensions, in order to secure 
a plentiful supply of water lii seasons of the greatest 
drought. A series of self-acting sluices has been con- 
structed in a most ingenfiius manner, by which all risk 
of an overflow Is obviated, at the same time that every 
drop of rain, even during the greatest floods, is pre- 
served. This magnificent public work, which has more 
than realised the expectations of the most sanguine, 
was planned by Mr. James Thom, of Rothsay ; and a 
company having been formed, it was carried into effect, 
under his superintendence, in 1827, at an expense of 
52,000/. The charge to the inhab. for taking the water 
into their houses is one lialf per cent, on the rental. 

The docks of Greenock deserve particular notice. Sir 
John Shaw, the feudal superior of the town, having made 
two unsuccessful applications (in 1896 and 1700) to tho 
Scottish parliament for aid to build a harbour, the 
inhab. took the matter (1707) into their own hands, and 
agreed with their superior to assess themselves at a 
certain rate, to build a proper pier and harbour. The 
work was finished in 1710, at an expense of 5,.555/, * 
Greenock being, in the same year, made a custom, 
house port, and a branch of tlio neighbouring and then 
more flourishing bor. of Fort Glasgow. A new dock was 
built in 1785, at a cost of 4,000/. ; but tho accommodation 
being still very deficient, two spacious wet docks, which 
cost 119,000/., wero constructed in 1824. In 1783 tho 
harbour dues amounted to only 111/. 4s. 8d., whereas 
in 1839 they produced 12,079/. Os. 4d. The harbour is 
managed by eominissioners, whose expenditure in the 
above year was 8,099/. 17s . 8d. The existing harbour debt 
is atout 60,00(tf. 

The Clyde Is navigable to Greenock for vessels of any 
burden, at any time of the tide ; but a sub-marine bank 
extends from a spot opposite Greenock 9 m. up the 
river to Dumbarton ; and the channel for navigation, 
though deep, is only 300 ft. wide. The system, often 
pursued, of towing by steam-boats obviates, in a great 
measure, this inconvenience. Government has recently 
agreed to make a survey of the river. 

. The trade of Grceuock has kept im with the Im- 
mrovements made on its harbour. The union of the 
kingdoms (1707) opened the colonies to tho enterpris- 
ing inhabitants of this town, and generally of the W. 
of Scotland ; but It was not till 1719 that the first 
vessel, belonging to Greenock, crossed the Atlantic. 
The tobacco trade with Virginia and Maryland was 
prosecuted with neat vigour and success for frilly half 
a century after this date; but it was to a considerable 
extent carried on upon' account of and in connection 
with Glasgow merchants. The war with the American 
colonies depressed, for a lengthened period, the trade of 
Greenock, but other sources of commerce were graduallv 
taken advanti^ of: and, at present, ships from this 
town may be round in almost every considerable port to 
which British enterprise has extended. The gradual 
increase of trade may be seen from Uie following account 
of the gross receipt of customs* duties at the port of 
Greenock in various years 


{’em. 

Duty. 

Ysoi. 

Duly. 

17*8 
1770 
180* ! 
18S* 
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A.16,*31 

87,886 

*11,087 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1839 

1-874,467 

880.708 

sm 
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The stationary state of the duties of late years is ascrlb* 
able to the improvements eflbcted in the navigation pf the 
Clyde, which enable vessels that formerly had to Iom and 
unload here, or at Port Glasgow, to aseeaa to the Broomle* 
law. (rnfr Glasgow.) 

The following is an account of the registered vessels 
belonging to Greenock at various periods: — 


Yem. 

Nombor of Vaiwls. 

Vorniage* 

lSt5 

S41 

89^59 

1830 

S4I 

38,688 

1835 

8fi8 

48,882 

1838 

398 

54,7.39 

18.39 

403 

61,388 


The number 6f sailors belonging to the port of Green- 
ock is about 3,200. Most vessels belonging to Glasgow 
touch at Greenock on entering and leaving the Clyde. 

Tile herring fishery, the trade In which the Innab. of 
the town first engaged, is still prosecuted to a con- 
siderable extent. The Greenland whale-fishery was 
begun in 1752, but has been long since discontinued. 
The facilities afforded by the Shaw’s Water for water, 
power in manufactures have not been neglected. The 
works now In operation on the falls are a paper 
manufactory ; a woollen do. ; a flax and hemp spin- 
uing mill, to which a cordage and sailcloth manufac- 
tory is annexed; a mill for cleaning rice and coflhe; 
and two grist mills. A cotton mill of great slse, to be 
driven by a wheel of 70 ft. 2 in. in diameter, is nearly 
completed ; and several of tlio falls have been taken on 
lease for various branches of manufacture, but the build, 
ingg arc not yet begun. 

Sugar-refining is earned on here to a greater extent 
than elsewhere in Scotland. There are throe large 
foundries fur the manufacture of steam-engines, cliam- 
cables, anchors, and other ironwork. But the most 
extensive business pursued in Greenock is that of ship- 
building. There are 9 building yards, one of which 
(that of the Messrs. Scott) is one of the largest in the 
empire. As evincing the extent of this brandi, we may 
state that, in March 1840, there were on the stocks 

4 ships, aggregate burden 1,930 tons ; 9 barges, 2,948 tons ; 

5 brigs, 860 tons ; 3 steam-boats, 1,600 tons : total, 21 ves- 
sels ; aggregate burden, 7,338 tons. Five of the steamers 
for carrying the royal mail to the W. Indies arc to be 
built in Greenock ; and it is to supply six with their 
machinery. Among tlie other brunelics of business 
may be mentioned several extensive roperies and sail- 
cloth factories, in addition to the one already specified ; 
4 breweries ; 2 tanneries ; 2 soap and candle works ; the 
manufacture of straw -hats, and Leghorn bonnets made of 
rye-straw, the latter having been brought to unusual 
perfection ; of silk and felt hats ; pottery ; flint-glass ; 
glass bottles ; and many others of a minor description. 
There are six banking establishments, besides a pro- 
vident bank. 

Greenock originally consisted of a few thatched houses 
stretching along the bay ; and the neighbouring hamlet 
of Cartsdyke, now incorporated with it, was long a place 
of greater consideration. It was created a bor. of 
barony In 1635, and Cartsdyke in 1669. Sir John Shaw, 
the feudal superior (now represented by Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart, hart.) gave power by cnorter to the 
feiiars, sub-feuars, and burgesses to be afterwards ad- 
mitted, to meet yearly for the purpose of choosing nine 
managers of the public funds of the town, viz. 2 bailies 
a treasurer, and C coiuisellors. The united bor. is now, 
governed under the Scotch municipal reform act, by a 
provost, 4 bailies, and 16 counsellors, of which latter, one 
tills the office of treasurer. Corporation revenue, 1838-89, 
19,906f. The Reform Act raised Greenock to the dignity 
of a park bor., by conferring on it, for the first time, the 
privuege of sending 1 mem. to the II. of C. Re- 
gistered voters, in 1839-40. 1,100. In 183.5, Greenock 
and the three neighbouring pars, were constituted the 
Lower Ward of Renfrewshire, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of a sheriff-substitute, who resides and hoh|s 
bis court in the town. 

In addition to the authorities already quoted, vide 
War*$ HiA qf Oreeaockj Craw/iard^$ Hut qf 
sAire; Hew Stai. Ace. of ScoUandt 9 Greenodk i Boundary 
HepotUs uul other Pari. Fapert. But the most im- 
portant parts of thb article have been furnished bj local 
authorities. 

GREENWltlH, a pari, bor., town, and par. of Eng- 
land, on the S. bank of the Thames, co. Kent, lathe Sut- 
ton-at-hone, hund. Blackheath, 4|m. E.S.E. London; 
lat. 510 28' 40", long. 0^. Area of par., 2,030 acres : pop. 
of ditto (1831), 24,553. It Is a thriving town, but without 
any particular trade or manulkcture ; the business of the 
place being derived from Us public establishments, from 
famiUfit of fortune residing In or near It, and from the 
•hlp^g and craft on the fiver. The streets are In some 
places narrow and irr^lar; but within the last few 
years a new street and many haniiiome houses have been 
erected, and the town has been greatly improved It is 


^ 1, well lighted with gas, and supplied with 

water flPom the Kent water-works at Deptford. The pw. 
church is a handsome stone fabric, wlUi a noble portico, 
and an interior richly ornamented In the Corinthian 
order : the living is a vicarage in the gift of the crown. 
A new district church, pf handsome exterior and Ionic 
portico, stands near the principal gate of the park. 

it appears from Willis’s Nontfa Pari. (vol. tU. p. Sfi.) 
that the bor. of Greenwich sent two burgesses to pari, in 
the reign of Philip and Mary ; but neither the extent of 
the bor., nor the nature of the ftanebise, nor the reason 
why it ceased to be exercised, has been specified, 'rite 
Reform Act again conferred on Greenwich the rl^it to 
send 2 moms, to the H. of C. ; but the parishes of Dept- 
ford and Woolwich, and about two thirds of that of 
Charlton, are Included with It in the modem pari, 
bor., which had, In 1831, an aggregate pop. .of 65,917. 
Reglstorod electors. In 1838-39, 3,155. 

Greenwich Hospital, the noblest establishment of its 
kind in Europe, occupies the site of a palace erected by 
Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, in 1433, and was loag 
a favourite residence of the Tudor family. The present 
building, originally intended for a palace, was commenced 
by Charles 11., who erected one wing at an expense of 
36,000/. In the rel^ of William III. the case of the disa- 
bled seamen of the navy-engaged the attention of the king 
and queen, -and, in consequence, this palace was granted 
as an asylum for their relief. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to carry out the royal intentions ; Sir Christopher 
Wren undertook to supcrintAid the completion of the 
building without charge, and voluntary contributions 
were requested in aid of the public gra»t, which lost 
amounted to 58,209/. In 1715, the confiscated estates of 
the Earl of Derwentwater, amounting to 6,000/. a year, 
were given to it by pari., and their value has immensely 
increased within the last half century. The hospital was 
partly also supported by the forced contribution (by act 
passed? & 8 Will. III.) of fid. a mouth fron^theswages 
of all seamen In the king’s and merchants’ service. But 
since 1835, merchant scamdh have been exempted iVom 
this contribution, in lieu of which the sum of 20,000/. a 
year is advanced from tho consolidated fund to the hosr 
pital. The entire building consists of four magnificent 
detached quadrangular piles, of Portland stone, called 
King Charles’s, Queen Anne’s, King William's, an^^ Queen 
Mary's: the interval between the two former is tho 
grand square, 273 ft. wide, in the centre of which is a 
statue of Gcmrge II. by Rysbrach : tho space between 
the two latter is filled up by two colonnades supported 
by 300 double columns and pilasters. The princi- 
pal ftont, on the N. jide towards the river, com- 

E rises the sides of King Charles’s and Queen Anne’s 
uildings ; and bdfore it, extending 865 ft. in length, is a 
spacious terrace, with a double flight of steps in the 
middle, commanding a fine view of the building, and 
forming a handsome landing place to the hospital. King 
Charles’s buildiim,in the N.W., angle, was erected after 
Inigo Jones's desi^s : in it are the council-chambers and 
residences for 4he governor and lieutenant-governor. 
Queen Anne’s building contains 24 wards for tho pension- 
ers, and some officers' apartments. King WiJJlanri build- 
ing, designed and directed by Sir C. Wren, contains the 
great hall, with its vestibule surmounted by a fine cupola, 
and 11 wards. The hall is 106 ft. long by 56 broiul, and 50 
high ; the roof and walls wore painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, at a cost of 6,685/. Several pictures of great naval 
actions, with portraits andsUtuesoT distinguished officers, 
give interest to this noble apartment. OpTOsito the hall in 
Queen Mary’s building is the chapel, with a vestibule and 
cupola corretiipDding with those of the hall. The roof and 
inside having been destroyed by fire, were ably restored 
by ** Athenian Stuart,” in 1780. A flight of 14 steps l«ids 
to the interior, which is 111 ft. long by 52 broad, and ac 
commodates 1 flOO persons. The carving of the pulpit and 
other parts is exquisitely finished, llie altarjjDlece, by 
W^est, represents the Shipwreck of St. Paul, l^is hoi- 
dtal supports about 2,7C0 old or disabled seamen in the 
louse, OM gives pensions varying in amount, but which 
may perhaps aver^ about 121. a year, to a mucli more 
numerous oody of out-pensioners. The nurses are all 
seamen’s widows. Tho revenues of the hospital being 
required for tho support of the in-pensloners, the 
expense of the out-pensioners Is deffayed by an annual 
parliamentary grant. Connected with the hospital, 
in a building contiguous to the park, part of which was 
intended for a ranger’s lodge, is the Naval Asylum, for 
the education of 400 boys, 100 of which are sons of com- 
missioned and ward-room warrant officers, and 800 sons 
of private seamen and marines. 

The management of the hospital revenues is vested In 
100 incorporated commisslonert ; and the interior aegu- 
lations are under the superintendence of a governor, 
licutenant-gpvenior, thaplain, and nunwrous other 
officers. 

Greenwich Parx, which was attached to the old palace, 
and it now in the hands of the crown, contains nearly 200 
acres ; it it well stocked with timber and deer, and Air- 
3 0 2 
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nlihei iVom 1ti higher part nagntflcent views of die me- 
tropolis and its victa^jr. On an eminenee 160 ft. above 
the river, about 4 m. the park-nUes, is the roy^ 
eAMerratory, ereaed tv Charles II. lor the celebrated 
Flamsteadt and fitted up with telescopes and other 
hstronomical Instruments, which have been successively 
improved and Increased by Graham, Bradley, H^ke, 
Herscbell, Dollond, and others. The upper part of the 
building consists of rooms well adapted for obmiw- 
athms : the lower part being used as the residence of the 
astronomer royah This Important and honourable 
has been held by some highly distinguished 
astronomers, as Fhunsteau, Halley, Bradley, Bliss, 
Maskelyne, Pond, and Alrey, who at present (1840) 
enjoys that honour. The longitudes of all English 
charts and maps are reckoned from this observatory ; 
and the captains of ships take their time as given here 
at 1 p. M. daiiy. It is 2*^ 20^ 10" W. from Paris, and 
]RO 9' 45" E. from Ferro or Hierro, tl}e most W. of the , 
Canary Islands. 

Greenwich has for many years been a favourite resort 
of hnlyday-seekers from the metropolis, and the means 
of access nave within a few years been greatly fucilidited 
^ steam-boats, and also by a railwiv terminating in 
Touley Street, near London Bridge. The railway com. 
pany was Incorporated In 1833, and the road opened tq 
Deptford in 1836, and to this place In 1838. It is 34 nu 
long, and is built on a brick viaduct, 22 ft. high, and ft. 
broad. 

Greenwich markets, oft Wednesday and Saturday, are 
well supplied. The fairs, held at Easter and Whitsun- 
tide, are wdl known, for the various amusomeuts 
(Urnlshod^to the crowds that resort thither from all parts 
of Londem and Its neighbourhood. 

G KEIFS WALD, a town of the k. of Prussia, prov. 
Pomerania, cap, drc. of same name, on the Uyck, about 
3 m. from the Baltic, and 18 m. S.E. Strolsund. Pop. 
( 1 838^ 1 0,*!i91 . It is the scat of a superior court of appeal, 
the high Judicial tribunal for the territory, formerly 
Swedish Pomerania (Neu^fhr^Pommem)^ otliers for the 
circle and town, a clrclc-council, high board of customs, 
consistory, orphan-tribunal, board of agriculture, Ac. 
It has a harbour at the mouth of the llyck, which is 
navigable for small vessels ; manufactures of salt and 
tobacco, oil-mills, distilleries, and a brisk trade both by 
land and sea. A university was founded here In 1456, 
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and some new buildings were erected for it In 1750, 
but ^o number of students Is Inconsiderable. It hae 
cabinets of anatomy, and natural obiects of varioui 
kinds, a library in which there are many MSS. relative 
to the history of Pomerania, and a botanic garden. It 
has, besides, a medico-chirurgical school, a gymnasium, 
and a teacher’s seminary. Greifswald was token by the 
Elector of Brandenburg in 1768. iJ^rghauts Sieini 
Diet. Q4ogr.). 

GREI%, or GRAITZ, a town of central Germany, cap. 
princ. of Reuss (elder branch), on theWhlte>ElBter, 49 m. 
8. Leipsig. Pop., In 1887, 6,500. It is a walled town, 
mid Is tolerably well built. It is the residence of the 
sovereign prince, who has a summer palace here, built 
on an eminence, and surrounded with fine gardens. The 
church is the only other public building. ,* There are 
Latin and normal schools; and It has manufactures 
of coarse woollen cloths, leather, &c., with dlstillorles. 
It is the seat of the government, and of n Judicial con- 
sistory. 

GRENADA, one of the W. Indian islands belonging 
to Great Britain, and the most southerly of the wind- 
ward group (Tobago and Trinidad excepted), between 
lat. IP liB’^and 12^ 14' N., and long. GP 20' and 6P 36* 
W., about 90 m. N. Trinidad, and W m. S.S.W. St. Vin- 
cent. Greatest length, 20 m. ; greatest breadth, 10 m. 
Area, about 80,000 acres. Fop. in 1836 : 


] Whitei and Free- 
1 coloured nacCM. 

Apprenoeed 

Laboaren. 

Total 

Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Matas. 

Females. 

^2,029 

2,197 

8,826 

9.490 

10.855 

11/187 


A chiun of rather lofty hills runs through die Island, 
In which many small rivers have their sourciw. There 
are some small lakes, which appear to occupy the 
craters of extinct volcanoes. The soil is, on the whole, 
very fertile, and adapted to every kind of troplciU pro- 
duct; but the climate Is decidedly unhealthy. Anout 
6-8thB of the surface is cultivated. Indigo, tobacco, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and cotton, thrive well. Game, and 
birds of numerous species, are very abundant. The 
chief imports into the U. Kingdom from Grenada, from 
1834 to 1838. were — 



1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

18.88. 

Hugar (raw) « 

Rum ... 

Molasies • - 

Coilbe • • - 

Cotton ... 
Cocoa ... 

Arrow.root 

191.. '>42 ewts. 
847/)49 gal. 

23,219 cwM. 
10,33ffbbs. 
133,26.-1 — 

519.. Vi7 — 

4,992 ^ 

170,280 Lwb. 
24K..''>24 gal. 

8,747 ewts. 
8,236 lbs. 
12.5,099 — 
276..Vig — 

1 4,100 — 

161,910 cwU. 

' 8,064 llw." 
122,100 — 
381,:iG0 — 
l,7bK ~ 

161 922 CWU. 
199,711 gal. 
11,457 ewts. 
5.5 'i 4 lbs. 
118,554 — 
351/113 — 

4/i42 — 

156,798 CWU. ■ 
834,919 gal. 
18/159 CWU. 
21,647 lbs. 
109,*I46 — 
426,626 _ 

3,630 ~ 


Grenada, like most other W. Indian islands, has 
Us governor, council, and assembly, by whom It Is go- 
verned. Total military force (1836), privates and 97 
officers. No. of public schools in the island in the same 
year, 8, with 923 scholars. It is divided into 6 pars. Its 
cap., St. George, on a spacious bay on the S. side of the 
island, is awell bulU town, with a pop. of 2,780 (If^), 
and has one of the safest and most commodious harbours 
in the British W. Indies. The sum awarded by govern- 
ment, in 1835, for the manumission of slaves in Greimda 
amounted to 6i6,444JL 17s., being about 26/. 4s. per he^. 
This island was discovered by Columbus In 1498, and 
colonised by the French about 1650, at first as a private 
speculation, but after 1674 It belonged to the French^ 
«nown, till taken by the British In 1762. In 1779 it was 
•MUken by the French, but restored to Great Britain 
fil^ie peace of 1783. 

^GRENOBLE (an. Gra<4iiiu»o//s), a fortified city of 
France, Akp. Isdre, of which it Is the cap. ; on both sidM 
the Isdre, M m. S.E Lyons, and 290 m. S.E. Paris ; lat. 
45» U 42" N.. long. 60 44' E. Pop. (1836/ 26,000. The 
portion on the left bank of the rhror (the* city, properly 
so called) is the larger and more ancient: it is sur. 
roAaded by bastloned ramparts, and has a citadel, but 
these defences are at present very much out of repair. 
The portion on the right bank, originally built by the 
Emperor Gratlan, cidled the Faubourg St Laurent, is 
eonnned between the river and the foot of an abrupt moun- 
tain, and consists bf little more than one spacious street 
It is, however, comparatively the more populous divl- 
Sion, and the chief seat of commercial activity. St. 
lauirent is Inclosed by only an Indtflbrant wall, but Is de- 
fended by the new fortreu of BastlUe cm the mount 
above it The two parts of the city am obnnccted by 
two bridges ; one of wood, the other of stone. Grenoble 
Is 111 laid out and ill paved ; but Isgeneridly well built, and 
dean: many Improvements have taken place in it of 
late yean. It contains numerous squares and handsome 
public fountains ; and near Its centre is a spacious gor- 
m laid out in public walks, planted with trees, and i 
OAvliigfi quay on the liver. Many other ogreeaUe ^o- 


menades surround the city. The chief public buildings 
are the rathedral, episcopal palace,^ hotel of the pre- 


fecture, formerly the residence of the celebrated i 
stable de LesdiguidrcB, the general hospital, hal. .. 
justice, royal collem, theatre, and a public library with 


60,000 printed vofs. and 600 MSS. Here are 4 par. 
churches, a Protestant church, several convents, and 
seminaries, a foundling and another hospital, a univer- 
sity academy, schools of medicine, drawing, &c., cabinets 
of natural history and antiquities, and a fine collection 
of paintings. In the Place St. Andrfi is a colossal 
bronse statue of the Chevalier Baytu^d, the knight satu 
peur^ ft sons reproche** who is interred In a conti- 
»guous church. Grenoble is the seat of a prefecture, 
a royal court, and of tribunals of original Jurisdiction 
and commerce. It is the see of a bishop, the cap. 
of the 7th military division of France ; and has a cham- 
ber of manufactures, arts, and commerce, faculties of 
law and sciences, and a Sodb^ tff Arts, Ac. It Is noted 
for Its manufacture of kid gloves ; and has otiiers of 
liqueurs, linen fabrics, &a : and some trade in hemp, 
iron, marble, and timber, ft originally bore the name 
of Cularo, till Grattan enlarged it and gave it his own 
name. It was long the cap. of Daupbiny. Its inhab. 
warmly esTOused the popular cause against the court of 
Louis AVI. ; and were, afterwards, devoted partisans of 
Napoleon, In whose favour they made a vei^ vigorous 
rtand against the allies in 1815. (Moigo, art. lUre i Guide 

G1^^^^?a’ ^REEN, a small village of Scotland, 
parish of Oraitnsw, co. Dumfries, famous In the annals 
of gallantry for the oelebretion of Irregular marriages, 
on the border of Rni^nd, near the Sark, 9 m. K. W. 
Carlisle, and 22 jn. £. by S. Dumfries. The mar- 


l/bUowed or precM hy eohabitatton, according to 
'the law of Scotland, to constitute a valid m^aoe. 
A certillcate tothis effect being signed by the^SScI- 
ating priest (who has never ,Wn aboyfi the nuk 
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or a tradesnan), and by two witnesses, the union, 
under the above condition, becomes Indissoluble. The 
marriage service of the church of England Is somdbimes 
read, in order to please the parties. The marri^es 
of this sort celebrated at Gretna Green are estimated 
at between 300 and 400 a year ; but as similar marriages 
are celebrated at Springfield, Annan, Coldstream, and 
other places along the border, their total number is said to 
amount to 500 a year t The parties are genejally from Eng- 
land, and of the lowest ranks ; though there are not a few 
instances of persons of the higher ranks, and even of lord 
chancellors, having hod recourse to the services of the soi- 
dt'sani parsons of Gretna Green. A trip to Gretna, or the 
presence of a self-dubbed parson. Is not, however, at all i 
necessary. Parties crossing the Scottish border^ and 
declaring before witnesses that they are man and wife, 
are, under the previously mentioned conditions, mar- 
ried according to the law of Scotland. This law has been 
much objected to, but we are Inclined to think with no 
good reason. It would, indeed, be no difficult matter to j 
show, that it is, on the whole, productive of numerous 
advantages. No where, perhaps, are there so few rash 
or improvident marriages as in Scotland ; and the retro- 
spective eflTect of the existing law, or its influence in 
legitimising the children born before marriage, is, 
perhaps, its most valuable feature. But it is necos- 
uirv to observe, that though legitimated in Scotland, 
children bom previously to a Scotch marriage arc not 
legitimated in England, and do not succeed, except by 
special bequest, to heritable property in that part of 
the U. Kingdom. In all respects, however, Scotch mar- 
riages convey the same rignts and privileges in Eng- 
land as English marriages. The practice began at* 
Gretna Green about 90 years ago by a person named 
Paisley, a tobacconist, who died so lately as 1814. It is 
now carried on by various individuals : indeed each 
inn has its rival priest, in addition to others who carry 
on the business on their own account ; and so far has 
competition reduced the fees, that, though large sums 
' (4(}/. or 50f.) have been received, the solatium, in some 
instances, is now so low as half-a-crown. One of 
these functionaries, who breaks stones daily on the 
verge of England, has the best chance of succeeding, 
for he accosts every party as they pass, and tries to 
strike the best bargain.*’ (Jveio Siat. Account qfScoUandt 
S Duntfrieg, p. 262^ 

GRIMSBY (GREAT), a pari, bor., market-town, and 
sea-port of England, co. Lincoln, wap. Bradley-Haver- 
stoe in Lindsey, on the S. side of the sestuary of the 
Humber, 1S8 m. N. London, 30 m. N.E. Lincoln, and 
15 m. S.E. Kingston- on- Hull. 
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The municipal bor. includes the par. of Great Grimsby, 
excepting Wellow, the area of which latter portion is m 
acres, and the pop. 40. 

“ The town is composed of two portions, with a few 
houses straggling on the London road : the older part Is 
an irregulkr cluster of bouses at the head of'the harbour, 
a mile or more from the sea ; the new part, called the 
Marsh, having been built since the excavation of the 
harbour, and consisting of three streets on the E. of and 
parallel to the harbour, with houses more or less con- 
tinuous. The distance from the first house in the bor. 
to the harbour-mouth is about 2 m.” (Boundary Rep.) 

The town, originally consisting of two parishes, which 
were united in 1586, contains several good streets, lined 
generally with well built houses. It is tolerably pavi^ 
but though lighted a few years ago, It is not so now, iu 
conseauence of Insufficient funds, and the poverty of the 
place.*' (Mun. Boundary Rep.) ** The church is a large 
cruciform structure, with a lower, and fine steeple rising 
from the centre, and is reckoned a good specimen of 
English pointed architecture. In the Interior are some ' 
old monuments, that were removed here at the sup- 

S ression of the monasteries. The Wesleyan and Primi- 
ve Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have places 
of worship here. A free grammar-school was founded 
In 1547, the masters o‘f which are appointed by Che cor- 
poration. All freemen’s children receive their education 
gratis. There is a small prlsp^u but its arrangements 
arqgfery defective.'* (fiftm. Rep.) "About } m. E. of the 
town are some sln^ar springs, called Blow- wells, the 
phenomena of wbicn are owing to the great depth of rlay 
<40 ft.) to be cut tlirough before reaching the water. 


Ares and Pop. of I’arl. Bor. 

Area. 

Pop. 18£1. 

Pop. 1831. 

Great GrimHhy par. 

(ireat Ooates do. 

Idttle Coates do. 

Bradley do. 

Laceby do. 

Waltliam do. 

Scartho do. 

Clee and Weelsby do. 
Cleethorpe do. 

Aem. 

z,nu 

2,r>U5 

99H 

l.VUO 

2,0liU 

£,945 

1.173 

1,97£ 

1,037 

z,n<;4 

3,£S7 

47 

78 

bis 

5£6 

148 

154 

406 

4,99.5 

935 

49 

98 

616 

545 

147 

177 

.497 

Grimsby par]. Iior. 

15,400 

5,183 

6,589 


When wells nre dug thus deep, the water instantly rushes 
to the surface, and continues to flow to that height." 

** Grhnsbjy was a port of such importance in the reign of 
Edward III., as to send 11 ships to the siege of Calais ; 
but its imixntance in this respect had much declined at 
the end of the last century, in consequence of the choking 
up of its harbour; but since then (in 1802) the new har- 
bour, a very splendid work, has been constructed, and a 

g reat Increase of trade was the result ; this increase, 
owever, has not been considerable during the last 10 or 
15 years. The roadstead is said to be safe, the holding- 
ground good, and the shore so soft that a vessel may 
take the ground without material injury. Vessels draw- 
ing 16 ft. may enter this harbour at high water neap tides." 
iMun. arui Round. Rep.) *’ There belonged to this port, 
in 1836, 33 ships of the burden of 1,187 tons; and the gross 
customs' duties in 1839 amounted to 1M08/. prin- 
cipal foreign trade is with the Baltic. There-are 2 mills 
for grinding bones, and a tannery. Connected with 
the harbour are large warehouses and timber-yards, and 
on the shore E. of the harbour is an extensive ropery, 
for making cordage from NdW Zealand flax, Rhormium 
tedax.'' (Round. Rep.) The other manufactures are 
local and unimportant. 

The old bor. of Grimsby, which was co-extensive with 
the township, sent 2 mem. to the 11. of C. from the reign 
Edward 111. down to 1832, 'the right of voting bein^ 
vested in resident freemen paying scot and lot, of whom, 
in 1H31, there were 400. The Reform Act deprived the 
bor. of one of its mem. ; and^at the same time, enlarged 
its boundaries by the addition of 8 other pars,, as pre- 
viously stated ; so that it now includes an area of 15,400 
acres, and had, in 1831, a pop. of 6,589. Registered elec- 
tors, in 1838-39, 581. • 

The old mun. bor. was governed by a high steward, 
mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, and 12 common council- 
men, all of whom were appointed by freemen becoming 
so cither by 'birth, marriage, apprenticeship^ purchase, 
or gift. It is now under the control of four alaermen 
(one of whom is mayor) and counsellors. The number 
of burgesses qualified to vote for munktoal officers, in 
1836, was 446. Potty sessions are held on Thursdays, and 
quarter sessions by the recorder. A coui\of requests, for 
the recovery of debts uuder 5/., wns established in 46 of 
George 111. The local acts of the town are 36 and 39 
George 111. and 6 George IV. for improving thetiarbour, 
port, and town ; also, 7 and 8 George IV. for inclosing 
lands within the parish. Markets on Wednesday, fairs 
17tii June for sheep, 15th Sept, for horses. 

GRINSTEAD (EAST), a market-town and par. of 
England, co. Sussex, rape Pevensey, on the high road 
between London and BNghton, 26 m. S. the former, and 
22 m. N. the latter. Area of par., 13,390 acres. Fop., 
in 1831, 3,364. The town is pleasantly situated close 
to the N. border of the co. on an Eminence commanding 
fine views of the country to the S. The streets, which are 
narrow and irregular, contain many good modern houses. 
The church, onsthe E. side of the main street, is a large, 
handsome building, of modern date, the old edifice 
having been destroyed by the fall of the tower in 1786. 
The present tower is lofty and well-proportioned, hav- 
ing pinnacles at the corners. The nving is a vicarage 
in the gift of the Duke of Dorset, the lord of the manor. 
There arc also places of worship for Wesleyan Metho- 
dists and Baptists. 

The town-hall, which is large and commodious, was 
used as an assize court, till the Lent assizes were re- 
moved to Horsham. At the E. end of the town is 
Sackville College, endowed by Robert Earl of Dorset 
with an Income of 330/. a year, and erected, in 1616, for 
the support of 24 unmarried persons of both sexes, each 
of whom has a comfortable room and 8/. a year in m^ey. 
The establishment is governed a warden an^two 
gentlemen-assistonts : a neat chapel is attached, where 
prayers are read every morning. A -free grammar-school 
was founded in 1708, and endowed with a freehold farm 
in the par., the present rent of which is 41/. The num- 
ber of free boys is 25, besides whom about 40 more pay 
for their schooling. The rent is taken to pay thAnos- 
ter’s salary, and the school is on the whole well con- 
ducted, although Latin and Greek have not been taught 
for nearly 60 years. (Carlyle.) Markets, chiefly for 
com, on Thursday. Fairs, April 21., July 13., and Dec. 

1 1 ., fur homed cattle and pedlary. * 

East Grinstead, before the passing of the Reform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised, sent 2 mems. to the 11. 
or C., a privilege which, it hod enjoyed since the first of 
Edward II. :^e electors were 55 burga^holderi, nomi- 
nated by the Duke of Dorset, whose bailiff was Uie return- 
ing officer. 

GRISONS (Germ. GraUhundten or Rundeut an. a 
part of Rkatia), a canton of Switzerland, and, except- 
ing that of Bern, the most extensive in the union, of 
which it occupies the S.E. portion. It ranks fifteenth in 
the confederation, and lies between lat. 4fiP 15* and 47^ 4' 
N M and long. 8” 4(K and 10^ flS' E. ; having N, the cants. 
Glarus and St. Gall, the ^incipulty of Lichtenstein, 
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and tha Vurartuerg ; B. the Tyrol ; 8. the Val-TelUna, exerctflog within themeeWes rights almost Independent. 
Lombardy, and the eaitt. Ticino i and W. the last-named Those.are united Into » H^gerieMe, or hlgh.Jurlsdic- 
cant. and that of Uri. In the greater part of Its extent, tions.'each of which is, In many Important respects, 
Itis ondceed by the Austrian territories ; but Is cut oif independent, not wly ^ the res], but even of the su- 
from them, as weU as from the rest of SwlUerland, at preme council. .These high-jurisdictions are united into 
neariy every point, lolly mountain ranges. Length, the 8 leagues of the Grab ^nden (Grey L^ej, con- 
£. to 8., 86 in. ; greatest breadth about its centro 53 talning 8 ; the Oottes-haus Amd (League of the House of 
ffl. Area estimated at 2,560 so. m. ; or, If the inequality God),11 $ and the (League of Jurisdictions), 

(d Its surihee bo taken into account, at neariy 3,000 sq. 7 high-jurlBdlc|lons. The whole unite in electing a 
m. Pop. ( 1 838) 88,506, of whom 62,000 were Protestants supreme federal legislative council of 65 members, chosen 
and 24,000 Catholics. The whole canton Is one mass in the dillbrent Jurisdictions and communities, by the unl- 
of mountains and vdleys ; there is not a single plain versal suffrage of the male pop. above 18 (in some in- 
worthy of notice. The main chain of the Rhsstlan Alps stances 17) years of age. The supreme council or diet 
erosses the canton from W. to E., at first separating it of the leagues meets at Chur every year, in June, and 
from Ticino and Italy, and afterwards dividing it into two appoints a commission of 9 members to prepare matters 
unequal parts,- the valley of the Rhine, being the larger, for its own consideration ; and a minor council of 3 mem- 
on the N.W., and that of the Inn, or the Engadine^ hers, one from each league, to whom the executive duties 
on the S.E. A great portion of this chain is above are entrusted. It also elects the public officers of the 
the limit of perpetual snow. The Mtuchelhom, 10,640 canton generally, concludes treaties, Ac., and appoints 9 
ft., the Pit rat Uhin^ 10,280 ft., M. Mdioya, 11,480 ft. judges to form a central court of appeal ; though, for the 
high, form parts of it, and it is crossed by the passes most part, the communities ana petty municipalities 
of the Spliigen, St. fiemdrd, Albula, and Scaletta. themselves exercise ftill judicial powers, and in each of 
From the E. extremity of the canton, a chain, little fti- the hlgh-jurisdictions there is a power of life and death 
ferior in height, passes off N.B., sepiuratlng the Grlsons in criminal cases, which is sovereign and without appeal, 
from Uri, GTarus, and St. Gall. Another chain bounds The common law is different In each jurisdiction : every 
the Eqgadlne on the S.B., to wliich belong the Monte one has its own peculiar laws and usages, and by these 
deir Oro, 10,538 ft., and M. Bernina, 7,654 ft. high ; the questions within their boundaries must be detcr- 
and which is crossed by the Pass of Bernina, about mined. The decisions of the supreme council have also 
6,460 ft. above the level of the sea. A fourth chain, to be submitted fur approi'al to the jurisdictions and 
called tlio RhasiOumt alsw Including many elevated communities nt large. The inhab. of the Orisons are 
peaks, forms the boundary between the Grlsons and fond of boasting of the liberties they enjoy ; but, in point 
the Vorarlberg^ (Erttguare, Orographie dc V Europe, of fact, they are destitute of some of the most Important 
See also the Vt. Alps in this l)ict.) Both the rightsofthccitizonsofrcally free states. A free press, and 
Rhine and*the Inn rise in the Grlsons, as do several trial by jury, are unknown ; and both the supreme coun- 
tributaries of the Upper Adige, Po, and Adda : the cil ana the courts of law deliberate and determine with 
Rhine receives most of the minor Rhstian rivers. Cli- closed doors. There is, however, no direct taxation of 
mate and soil very various ; tmt where the Rhine, Inn, any kind ; the state revenues are derived from customs 
and otlq^r idvers leave the canton, the general tempera- and duties on the transit trade, a monopoly of salt, pass- 
ture is sufficiently high to admit of the cultivation of ports, Ac. The public revenue in 1832, amounted to 
the vine. The scenery is petuUarly grand and magnl- 336,870 0.; the expenditure to 221,782 fl. The an- 
iicent ; the canton contains upwards of 240 glaciers, nual surplus is devoted to the payment of a small can- 
comprising the largest in Switzerland. The nature of tonal debt, which at present amounts to about 18,000/. 
the country gqperally unfits it for agriculture; but in About 2-5ths of the pop. are of German, and 1-lOth of 
the Engadfne, where the liihatH are vciy industrious, Italian origin. The dlflbrent communities elect and sup- 
every patch of land is cultivated that is worth the pains, port thoir own clergy. The canton Aimishes a contin- 
The corif raised is chiefly rye, barley, oats, and Turkish ^nt of 1,600 men to the army, and 12,000 Swiss francs 
wheat ; but not half the qiumtity required for home annually to the treasury, of the Swiss confederation. It 
consumption is produced, and it is conspfjueiitly imported has a militia of all its male inhab. from the ages of 17 to 
to the annual value of about 300,000 florins. (Picot.') 60. Chur, Mayenfeld, and llanz are the only places 
Hemp and flax, also, though pretty generally grown, are worthy the name of towns. Few countries abound so 
not produced In sufficient quantities for homo demand, much with ruined castles and other feudal remains. 
Potatoes have been cultivated on^ of late years. Fruit These belonged, in the midijlc ages, to the nobles, wlio 
and wine are among the articles of export The chief for a long period were possessors of the soil. In 1396, a 
wealth of the canton consists in its cattle. Its pas- number of communities revolted against the feudaf iio- 
ture lands are estimated to feed, in the summer, lfl0,(X)0 bles, and, headed by the Bishop of Chur, formed the 
head of cows, oxen, Ac., besides from 60,000 to 70,(M)0 Gotte»-hans Bund ; in 1424, the GraUbund was formed in 
goats, and perhaps 100,000 sheep, maiw of which are a similar manner in the W. part of the Orisons ; and in 
driven from Italy to feed In the AlplOe pastures for 1428, the Zehngerichte in the E. In 1471, the 3 leagues 
about three months, under the care of 'Bergamasque shop- entered into a common union ; and, in 1497-8, formed, an 
herds. The best breed of cattle is that of the Frottigan alliance with the Swiss confederacy, though it was not till 
(or valley of the Lanquart) ; but the best cheese is 1798 that the Grlsons became a canton of Switzerland, 
made in tne Engadlne; tome of which, Mr. Inglis says, {Helvetic and Weimar Abnanaektj Pieot, Stalistique 
“ far surpasses Uiat of Oruydre.'* {Switzerland^ p. OT.) dc la Suiue^ ;p. 411— 436. , Ebctf Inghs^s Switxeriandf 
A great many hogs are kept, most of them for home p. 67—99. Ac.) 

consumption. Rural economy, and the condition of the GRODN O, a government of Russia, formerly included 

Iteasantiy, vaiy very greatly In different parts. Through- in the old k. of Poland ; between lat. 51° Sff and 54^ 20' 
out the Engadlne, me land belongs to the peasantry, and N., and long. 23*’ 7' and 26'^ 42’ E., having N. the gov. 
each indiyldual usually supplies his family with provl. Wilna, E. Minsk, S. Volhynia, and W. Bialystok and 
lions and clothing entirely from the produce of the ter- the k. of Poland. Greatest length N.E. to S. W. about 
ritaiy belonging to him. Poverty Is here rare, and 200 m. ; average breadth, nearly 75 m. Area, estimated 
beMhry unknown. Indeed, many of the inhab. of the by Schnitzler at 14,700 sq. m . Pop. probably 600,000. 
Kngamne are possessed of considerable property, which The surface is an alluvial or sandy jplaln, broken only ky 
tbqy nave amassed in tome of the commercial cities of a few undulating chalk hills. The Riemen, Bug, Narew, 
Europe, chielfy as copfhctioners. Schools are numerous} and Prlepec, are the principal rivers ; in the S. there are 
and few of the children In the volley of the inn are un- some large marshes. The climate is damp, and the au 
odneatedr In the valley of the Rhino, the peasants are mosphere cloudy and foggy. The principal agricultural 
also the proprietors of the soil, living upon the produce product is rye, about 6,825,000 hectolitres of which 
of their own lands ; but, os In most other parts of the are said to be produced annually, a third part of whidi is 
OrisoMi, they are not industrious. Their land is badly exported. Few other kinds of grain or vegetables are 
tilled ; garden cultivation is ill-conducted ; and the grown for food, but flax, hemp, and hops are raised in 
forests are neglected. In the Taveisck-dMal there is a considerable quantities. There is a large extent of pas- 
good deal of squalid misery. Wages are, notwlthstand- ture land ; cattle-breeding Is pretty well understood ; 
ing, high throughout the Grlsons. There are some rich and the native breed of sheep, which has been much 
veins of meUu, es^lally iron ; but they are not improved by crossings with the breeds of Silesia and 
wrought. Manufisetures few, and mostly domestic ; the Germany, yields good wool, which is a principal ardcle 
princiM are those of cotton fabrics, some of which are of eximrt. The forests are extensive. Many belong 
expocted. The most proAtable branch of commerce is to the crown, and that of Bialorcja, a royal domain, 
the tmilft trade between Zurich and Italy Jfce route of occupies nearly 96,200 hectares. Iron, lime, hltre, and 
which passes through the Orisons and over the Spliigen, building-stone are found. Manuihetures ore hardly worth 
and Is a source m weidth to Chur, the cap. (See Choi nifttce; ibejprinclpal are those of woollen cloth, leather, 
mod Au*a, p. 68.) The chief exporu from the Orisons and felt. The exports consist of com, flour, cattle, and 
are tober, of we value of about 180,000/., and cattle, wool ; much of the produce is sent to Memel, Ronings- 
to Italy, to the amount of 7(VOOO/. a year ; the berg. Vindau, Riga, Ac., by the canal of the Nlemcn, 
imports are oonfr salt,.o^ sugar, coflbe, to- and by land. The greater part of the inhab. are'Hhs- 
mrcigd manufheturea goods, and iron. niaks, except in the N ., where Lithuanians prevail. The 

This eamdn comprises a confaderatlon of little re- nobles comprise about 1 -24th part of the whole pop., and 
puMlos In Itself. It eouaists of a number of communes, are principally Poles. Jews are very numerous. Tnere 
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nre some Tartars and colonies of German artisan's. The 
dominant reliffions are the Horn. Catholic and the United 
Greek church. In 1832, there were 32. public schools, 
and 1,012 scholars. There were throughout the gor., 
at that period, only two pfinting.presses. Chief towns, 
Grodno the cap., Novogrodek, Slonem, and Bnesc 
(Brest Lltofskii). 

GH00N0,'a town of Russian Poland, and cap. of the 
above gov., in the N.W. part of which lt4s situated, on 
a hiU on the Niemen, a'V m. S.W. Wilna, and 154 m. 
N.E. Warsaw ; lat. 63° 4(K dXY' N., long. 230 49 '45'' £. 
Fop. (1840) 10,000. ? Grodno was formerly considered 
the second town of Lithuania, and even disputed the 
superiority with Wilna. Its houses are partly of stone 
and partly of wood ; and the greater number of its streets 
are extremelv filthy. It has a fine castle built by Au- 
gustus 111. 01 Poland, the ruins of a more ancient for- 
tress, 9 Rom. Cath. and 2 Greek churches, a synagogue, 
and some handsome residences of the nobility, a gymna- 
sium, an academy of medicine founded by Stanislaus 
Augustus, many other schools, a good public library, 
cabinets of mineralogy and physical objects, and a bo- 
tanic garden. There are some inconsiderable manufac- 
tures in the town and its vicinity ; and it has some well 
frequented fairs. {Schnitxler, La Rmsie^ 412—420.) 

GRONINGEN, a fortified city of Holland, cap. prov. 
of same name, and the most hnnortant town in the N. 
Dutch provs. ; on the Hunse, at tne influx of the Aa, 45| 
m. K. by N. Harlingen, and 90 m. N.E. Amsterdam ; 
lat. 530 ly 13" N., long. 6° 34' 18" E. Pop. 30,500. 
It is well built, and clean : its market-place {Bree^ 
Markt) is one of the largest and handsomest squares in 
Holland ; and there Is a fine public promenade, called 
the Planit^e. It has a strong citadel, built in 1G07, 
and is surrounded by ramparts and ditches, kept in 
good condition. Many of the public buildings are 
handsome, especially the great church of St. Martin, a 
Gothic structure, the spire of which is the loftiest in 
Holland ; and the town-hall, erected in 1793. The uni- 
versity, founded in 1615, is usually attended by about 400 
students, a much greater number than formerly : it 
lossesses an excellent museum of natural history, a 
ibrary, and a botanic garden. Groningen has an ac;idemy 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, a seminary for 
deaf and dumb, another for the instruction of the luind, 
societies of natural history and chemistiy, poetry, lite- 
rature, and Jurisprudence, and a branch of the society of 
“public good." It has a large paper manufacture, lie- I 
sides some factories of woollen and silk stuffs, cotton 
stockings, Ac., and yards where merchant-vessels arc 
sometimes built ; but, speaking generally, the manufac- 
turing industry of the place is but inconsiderable. It 
has an active trade In cattle, butter, Ac. ; and by means 
ol a canal, large vessels come, from the sstuary of the 
Ems, quite up to the town. 

This town is not mentioned previously to the ninth 
century, and it was nut fortified for several ages after- 
wards. It was first attached to the United Provinces in 
1576: it afterwards full into the hands of the Spaniards, 
but was finally retaken by Prince Maurice, in 1!^. 
iDtci. G4 <m. s Boyce'M Murray'* Guide Books.) 

GRU YE'RE (Germ. Gr^erz), a town of Switzerland, 
cant. Freiburg, 16 m. S. Freiburg. Pop., with some 
atijaccnc hamlets, 940. It is situated on a hill, the 
summit of which is crowned by the ancient castle of 
the counts of Gruyhre, a fortress said to have been 
founded in the fifth century, and which is one of the most 
extensive and best-preserved feudal monuments in Swit- 
zerland. The town is walled, and contains a handsome 
parish church, a rich hospital, and a public library. The 
district around Gruydre is famous for its cheese, of which 
it produces about 25,000 cwt. a year. It is made on a 
chain of mountains about 10 leagues in length and 4 in 
breadth : all the cheese, though made in the same man- 
ner, is not of the same quality ; the lower pastures not 
being in such estimation as those in the more elevated 
situations. The very finest qualities are said to be too 
delicate for exportation ; and Mr. Inglis mentions that 
he tasted cheese in Switzerland far s^erlor to any that 
can be bought in London or Paris. The whole district 
is divided Into greater or lesser farms, which the pro- 
prietors let out on leases of 3 or 6 years, at rents 
varying according to the nature and elevation of the 

K round; the lower pastures, though not of the best qua- 
ty, being the dearest, because, being sooner freed ftom 
the snow, and later covered with it, they afford food to 
the cattle for a longer time. The farmers who fent 
pastures, hire from the different peasants in the 
canton firom 40 to 60 cows, ftom the 15th of May to the 
Rth of October, paying for them certain rates peV head. 
Each cow, at an average, yields daily from 20 to 24 

3 uarts of milk, and supplies 200 Swiss pounds of cheese 
usfelg the 5 months. On the 18th of October, the farmer 
restores the cows to the dlffbrent proprietors. The 
cattle are then postured In the meadows, which have been 
twice mowed, until the 10th or lUh of November, when, 
on account of the snow, they are usually removed to tho 
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stables, and fed during winter on hay and after-grass. 
Throughout the commune of Gruydro, the Inhab. are 
above poverty. During a part of the year, there are not 
so many hands in the cheese country as are required, and 
these are of course borrowed from other and poorer com. 
munes. Wages are very high, in comparison ii^ith most 
other parts of Switzerland, being about 2s. fid a day, 
exclusive of living. {Inglis'B Switxerlandt drc., p. 163. ; 
Coaee's Switzerland, iL 220.) 

GUADALAXARA, or GUADALAJARA, an inland 
city of Mexico, cap. of the state of same name (otlierwise 
called Xalisco), in a rich and extensive plain, on the Rio 
Grande de Santiago, 130 m. from the Pacific, 'and 275 m. 
W.N.W. Mexico; lat. 21o iP N., long. 103® 2' 15" W. 
Fop., which in 1803 was only 19,500, had in 1823 reached 
46,800, and is now probably 60,000 ( IVartPs Merico, 11. 
357.), BO that it is, in point of pop., the second city 
in the republic. It covers a great extent of ground, and 
at a distance has a, very picturesque appearance. Its In- 
terior is also handsome ; its streets are airy and well laid 
out, and many of the houses extremely good, though 
mostly of only one Story. There are 14 squares, the 
principal of which, the Flaxa de Armas, has in it the 
government-house, in which the congress assembles ; the 
cathedral, a fine edifice, thoimh much injured by the 
earthquake of 1818 ; and the Portales de Cotnerdo, con- 
sisting of piazzas or arcades built around three large 
square blocks of houses. “ Within the town the Portides 
are the principal rendezvous as besides a number of 
handsome shops, well provlfied with European and 
Chinese manufactures, they contain a variety of stalls 
covered with domestic productions, fruiki of all kinds, 
earthenware from Tonaia, shoes in quantities, mangas, 
saddlery, birds in cages, “dulces** of Calabazate, and a 
thousand other trifles, for which there seems to be an 
incessant demand. As each of these stalls pays a small 
ground rent, the convents to which the Poi^fes belong 
derive from them a considerable revenue. Tney are the 
counterpart of the Parian in Mexico, but infinitely more 
ornamental, being built vnth equal solidity and good 
taste.*' ( Ward, IL 362.) Besides this public promenade, 
there is the Pasco, an extensive aveque shadra by double 
rows of fine trees, having a stream fiowftig through it, 
and leading to the Alameda, a publlcwalk “ very prettily 
laid out, for the trees, instead of beiim drawn upjn battle 
array, in lines, intersecting each other at right angles, 
like the streets, are made to cover a Ivge tract of ground 
in irregular alleys, while in summer the intervening 
spaces are filled with flowers, particularly roses, which 
give both life and variety to the scene. There is a 
fountain too in the c^pitre, and a stream of water all 
round.^’ ( Ward, il. 361, 362.) Many of the public places 
are adorned with fountains. Besides tlie catnedral, there 
are several churches, with numerous monasteries and 
convents, a college maintained at the public expeiise on 
the most liberal footing, and for which a magnificent 
building has bepn erected, two ecclesimtical establish, 
ments tor the education of young women, three for young 
men, five boys’ schools, a public hospital, bishop’s palace, 
mint (a fine building), and a neat theatre. A large pile 
of building, erected during the Spanish rule for a work- 
house, now serves as a barrack for about 500 mbn. The 
coffoehouscs are tolerable, and the shops and market-place 
are well supplied with provisions, &c.', but the last, 
which is large, is very ill-kept, and the hotels or hms are 
said to be filtlw. The city is supplied with water from 
the Cerro de Col, three leagues distant ; it is lighted at 
night, except at the time of the frill moon, and watched 
by a patrol. Many of tho streets look melancholy and 
deserted, “most of the lower orders being occiipied in 
their own houses, where they exercise various trades in 
a small way, as In San' Luis. They are good bAck- 
spiiths, carpenters, silversmiths, and hatters, and are 
famous for their skill in working leather, us well as m 
manufacturing a sort of porous earthenware, with which 
they supply not only all Mexico, but the neighliouring 
states upon the Facfllc. Shawls of striped calico, much 
used by the lower orders, are made in considorablo 
quantities, as were formerly blankets ; but this brandi of 
trade, after suirering much in 1812, when the port of San 
Bias was opened by General Cruz, has been destroyed 
entirely by tho late Importations from the U. States.'* 
eWard, 11. 357.) There is at present little or no foreign 
trade, San Bias haying been nearly abandoned for the 
ports of Mazatlan and Guaymas ; and foreign goods aro 
now brought overland, chiefly from San Luis or Mexico. 
When Mr.^rd visited Guadalaxara there was but one 
foreign meiwntile iiouse in it, which belonged to 
BriAsh merchant. This city was founded in i551, and 
in 1570 was erected into a bishopric. Under the Spamards 
It was the cap. of an Intendency of the same name, and 
the seat of a royal audiencia, as well as of some flourish- 
ing manufactures. 

In no part of Mexico have rcpubllqan principles 
made such progress as in the state of Guadalaxara. 
It was here that the revolution was brought to ma- 
turity, that tlio rise and fall of Iturbide was ejected. 
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and the law banliblog Spaaiarda from the county pui^ 
tbe lenate. The gOYernment has shown a Iwidabie 
desire to promote education. Lancastrian and other 
■chooU are di^sed throughout the state ; four printing 
presses have be^ establlslied In the cap. since the 
rerolutUm ; and by the constitution, those who, after 
1840, are unable to read, will lose the right of voting ^ 
elections t and in no part of Mexico bu so vigorous and 
sdecessfiil a resistance been made to the encroaraments 
of the ecclesiastics, or the influonco of the latter bwn so 
much diminished. ( rfhrd’s Mexico, il. 3.'i6-364. ; Hwiu 
Mat, Huai, ^c. • Voinxcttt Hardy i ThomywnU Al- 
ccOo, &c.) 

OuADALAXARA, a town of Spdn, and cap. prov. of 
same name; on the E. bank of the Uenares, 35 m. 
S. W. Madrid : lat. 40® 33' N., long. 3® 22' 15" W. Pop., 
according to Mlflano, 6,736. It was once walled, and 
fragments of Its walls still remain. It Is wretchedly 
built ; the only bulldinfpi of any consideration being the 
palace of the Duke del Infantodo, a large edifice, con- 
structed with vciy little taste ; and the church of the 
Franciscans, which contains a superb mausoleum of the 
duke’s family, said to he second only in splendour to that 
of the Escurial. Here is a bridge over the Henares, 
originally built by the Romans, and restored in 17.58. A 
woollen cloth factory established here by Philip V., 
is said to have eiri|iloyed, in 1786, 4,000 hands, besides 
giving employment in spinning to no fewer than 40,000 
in the a^acent villages. But, as might have been anti- 
dp.'ited, it has greatly declined ; and now scarcely pavs, 
and most probably never did pay, its expenses. The 
town is the teat of a corregidor, and is governed by an 
alcalde of the^rst class. 

GUAimLQUlVlR, a river of Spain, having Its 
sources in Murcia and La Mancha, and flowing S. W. 
through Andalusia. The source called the Guadalqui- 
vir, is in the Sierra dc Gazorla, lat. 37° 51' N., and 
long.^ W W. ; but the true source, and that most dis- 
tant from the mouth, the Guadarmena, rises in the Sierra 
de Alcaras, not far from thwtown so called ; lat. 38° 48' 
N., long. 2° 30* W. The length of the river from this 
point Is 240 m. direct distance, and 320 m. along the 
channel. Tim general direction is S.W. by W. as far 
as Seville, where it takes a turn nearly S., and, after 
forming two Islands, Isla Major and Isla Minor, flows 
through a marshy and most unhealthy flat Into the At- 
lantic, at San l.ucar. It is navigable for vessels of 100 
tons as far as Seville, and for boats as high as Cordova, 
774 ft. above the sea. The chief affluents are, the Jan- 
dula, Guadlato, Rembesar, and Biar, on the r. bank ; 
and the Gtiadallroar, Guadiana menor, and Xenil, on 
the 1. Of these the Xenll, flo^g through Granada, is 
the longest, being 120 m. long. The andent name was 
Baetis : the present appellation is Arabic, IVady^tU-kebir, 
the great river. 

GUADELOUPE, one of the \rindward Islands, in the 
yr. Indies, am^neof the most valuable colonies belong, 
ing to France, ming (inclusive of Gfande-Terre) be- 
tween lat. 15° 58/and 16° 13' N.. and long. 61° W and 
61° 56' W., 40 m. S.£. Antigua, and 30 m. N. Dominica. 
Together with its dmiendencles, the adjacent islands of 
Marie-Galonte, La D£‘sirade, and Lcs Saintes, and 2-3ds 
of the island of St. Martin (Leeward Islands), the area 
and pop.. In 1836» of the colony, has been estimated as 
follows:— 



Area In 

Free P<q>. 

Blare l’o{>. * 

Total. 

Inlands. 

Engllah 
aq. nt. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Umdolouiie 
Xaria-Galiiua- 
IteijUiintM 
UDMrart* • 
fialnt Martin • 

.534 1 

HI 

16 f 
20 j 

13,017 

17,042 

46,034 

49,576 

127.66N 

<ir»nd Total • 

635 

32,039 

95,(509 

1^,668 


Guadeloupe is divided ' into two unequal parts by 
the IfiPtVrc-sutf c, or Salt River, an ani^ of the sea about 


5 m.'’ in length, and vairlng in width fVom 30 to 120 
yards. The division _S.W. of this 


f ards. The division S.W. of this inlet is Guadeloupe 
'roper : that on the N.E. is called Grande-Terre : the 
former is of an oblong shape ; length, K. to S., about 
25m.; average biciadth, about half as much; area, 
82,2M9 hectares. A chain of volcanic mountalas, covered 
with woods, runs through the centre of the Island, 
nearly In Its entire length. The rocKlium height of its 
siunmiU is somewhat more than 3,000 ft. ; but. near 
its a extremity, the Sot^ih-e, a volcano still exhibiting 
a smouldering activity, rises to 5,108 ft. above thedierm 
of the ocean. A multitude of rivulets, by which every 
part of the Island is well watered, run down the flanks 
«-;lhls mountain chain : two.of them, the Goyave and 
Mirde, are navigable for small craft, and highly useftil 
#9 the oonyeyance, upwards, of sea.niud, to manure 

jaly 1W(0 to 1837, 8,637 dsves were einanclpsted, 
atom i.t0in imm sTwhom puNhsMd ihdr Ubatr. 
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I toe lands, and downwards, of toe produce of the land. 
Oua^loupe contains mam mineral springs. 

I The Island of Grande-Terre Is of a triangular shapes 
and has an area of about 66,928 hectares. . It Is little 
raised above the level of the sea, and dlfihrs remarkably 
in its features from Guaddoupe. It is almost a levd 
plain, with only a few scattered hills. It Is destitute of 
woods, and its rivers are inslgniflcant ; in consequence 
of which toetrain, which is much less frequent than In 
Guadeloupe, is obliged to be carefully preserved in 
cisterns. Marie-Galante, a drcular-sha^ Island about 
12 m. to the S.B., is traversed, E. to W., by a chain of 
hills, which, like those of Guadeloupe, abound in tifhber. 

The mean temperature of the year at Basse-Terre 
is about 81° Fah. ; its annual range is between 70° 
and 99°. In the sun, the thermometer sometimes Hies 
to 130° Fah.; the heat is, however, tempered by 
land or sea-breezes. The atmosphere is remarkable* for 
humidity. About 86 Inches of rain falls annually, on an 
average, chiefly between the middle of July and the 
middle of October. Like the other Antilles, Guaddoupe, 
is very subject to hurricanes, and shocks of earthquakes 
are frequent. The soil is light and easy of tillage, but. 
its productiveness is owing more to the heat of the cli- 
mate and the abundance of water than to its richness. 
The soil of Grande-Terre is, on the other hand, very 
rich. Almost every part of that island is capable of 
cultivation, and, notwithstanding the dcfidency of water, 
it is very productive. The total surface of the colony is 
said to have been divided as follows, In 1835 : — 


Islands. 

Total 

Surface. 

CulllT. 

Lands. 

Pastur- 
aaes. • 

Woods. 

Uncu tr- 
eated. 

Guadeloupe 
Marle-Gaiante - 
Les Saintes 

La DSslrade 
Saint Martin • 

Hectarra. 

1.38,212 

13,344 

1,2.36 

1 6,371 

iteetarea. 

38fi04 

4,109 

162 

(529 

1A41 

Heetarea, 

19,801 

3,201 

89 

467 

241 

Bedarta. 

20,628 

1,626 

192 

121 

1 674 

Hectare*. 

69,879 

6,408 

813- 

3,123 

2,616 

! ToUl 164,513 

44,745 

23,789 ' 

1 23,141 

72A38 


The following table shows the mode in which the cul. 
tivated lands were occupied, in 1836, the number of 
slaves employed, and the quantities oi produce ob 
tained: — 


Articles grown. 

No. of 
Hect. 
cult. 

No. of 
Slaves em- 
ployed In 
culture. 

Produce. 

Sugar-cane 

Cofn« 

Cotton 

Cocoa 

Clovei 

Tobacco - 
Mulberrr-txee • 
Corn,Pulse, Ac. 

24,573 

6A38 

1JI27 

179 

2 

SO 

11 

18,100 

42,167 1 

6/)S7 ^ 
1,616 

136 

122 

9 

196 

3,490 

Haw sugar 34,607,068 kllog. 
Svrup and 

Mcliuaei 6,964,760 litres. 
Rum * 2,.381.176 _ 
471,686 kilog. 
68,194 

10,601 ~ 
239 _ 
34/147 - 

Total - 

44.760' 63,701 



The sugar-cane, at present grown, is of the Otaheltinn 
variety, and was Introduced in 1790, alter the other kinds 
were tound to have degenerated. For the last fifteen years 
its culture has very much increased, and in a great measure 
superseded that of coflbc. Most of the kitchen veg^bles 
of Europe are raised in the gardens at Basse-Terre ; 
but they degenerate rapidly ; tropical fruits, and others 
of the S. of Europe, attain considerable perfection. 
Agriculture has been much improved of late years by 
the introduction of the plo^h and the use of manure, 
including lime, salt, Ac. The sugar manufacture has 
been also greatly Improved by the introduction of steam- 
mills. The live-stock consists principally of black cattle, 
sheep, and mules. Guinea grass Is the only forage 
grown. 

The manufacturihgestabllghments are limited to 3 tan- 
neries, a pottery, and about 24 limekilns. The various 
trades and handicrafts in the colony are exercised by 
about 1,600 individuals, chiefly whites, or free coloured 
labourers. There is no fishery on any extended scale ; 
but about 80,000 kilogs. of fish are annually token. We 
subjoin an 

Account of the Quantity and Value of the principal Ar- 
ticles exported hrom toe Island In 1836. 


Aitirles ezircrted. j 

Quantilgr. 

Valuer 

Raw sugar - - fcllogr. 

Moloasei • • — 

Hum • - lltroa. 

Ooflto • kilogv. 

Dje-woods - - — 

Cotton - - — 

GolTMtd silver > gnunmci. 

Other articles 

36A77A48 

2,564,424 

167/146 

98,841 

.13,831 

899/H9 

98,201 

1,464,667 

109^2 

197,682 

tins 

186/)19 

1 Total - • 1 - . 1 

24,576,141 yp. 
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Nearly all the exported, artidei are sent to France, 
xrhence.S-lOths of the imports are derlTod. The imports 
are chiefly salted meat and Ash, wheat flour, maise, 
pease and^ans, olive oU, cotton, linen, and silk fabrics, 
wine, timber, candles, perAimery, hats, &c., amounting, 
in 1836, to the value or86, 769,217 fir. In the same year, 
618 French vessels, of the ugregate burden of 70,027 
tons, entered, apd 648, of the nurden of 6^066 tons, left 
the island : the number of foreign ships ^ich entered 
and left was 156. The princl|^ roadsteads and ports 
are those of Basse-Terre, and Mahault, in Guadeloupe; 
Pginte-fl-Pitre, and Moule, in Grande-Terre ; the road- 
stead of Salutes, and a few others. 

Guadeloupe and its dependencies are divided into 3 ar- 
rondissements, 6 cantons, and 24 communes. The legis- 
lature consists of a governor, and a colonial council of 
30 members, elected for 6 years, by natives of France 
resident in the island, above 25 years of age, paying taxes 
of 300 fr. a year, or having a capital of the value of 30,000 
fr. In 1886, the number of electors was 1,092. To be 
eligible for a member of council, an individual must bo 
30 years of age, and pay taxes to the amount of 600 ft., or 
possess property of the value of 60,000 fir. In 1836, 619 
persons were ojiKible for counsellors. There is a royal 
court at Basse-Terre ; the other tribunals are 2 courts of 
assise, 3 of original jurisdiction, and 6 tribunals of Jus- 
tices of the peace. The colony has a military com- 
mandant, and an armed force of 2,138 men, including 100 
officers. There are about 30 ecclesiastics, upwards of 50 
public schools, and hospitals in the chief towns. The 
public revenue for 18:17 was fixed at 4,412,318 fr., and the 
expenditure at 4,396,967 fr., leaving a surplus of 15,3.51 
fr. ; but of the former only 2,134,527 fr. were contributed 
by the colony. Basse-Terre, the cap. of Guadeloupe, 
and the scat of government, on its S.W. shore, is clean, 
well built, and contains 5,600 inhab. It has two parish 
cliurches, a government house, hall of justice, a large 
hospital, an arsenal, sdmo good public fountains and 

E romenades, and a fine colonial garden. It is defended 
y several batteries on the side of the sea. 

Capesterre, on the £. side of the Island, is it^ other 
chief town. Pointe-d-Pitre, a town of 13,000 inhab., is 
situated at the W. end of Grande-Terre. It owes its 
prosperity to its excellent port. It is regularly built, 
has a handsome church, and many good private edifices. 
Several forts protect its harbour. The other towns are 
insignificant ; but three of them, besides the foregoing, 
have their own municipal councils. These islands were 
discovered by Columbus, in 1493 : the French took 
possession of them in 163.5. Guadeloupe has, on several 
occasions, been taken by the English, and was occupied 
by British troops from 1810 to 1815, when it was restored 
to France. (Notices surks Colonies Frangaises, tom. 1. ; 
(Ifflcial Reports ; Encyc. des Gens du Monde.) 

GUADIANA, (an. Anas^ Arab. Wady~Ana\ a river 
of Spain, rising in the mountains of La Mancha, about 
16 m. N.W. of Vlllahermosa, lat. 38° 5.V N., long. IP 
48' W., and flowing through New Castile, Estremadiira, 
and a part of Portugal. It has several sources, which 
form small connected lakes, called the Lagunas de 
Kuldora. Its direction at first is N.N.W. for about 
30 m. : it then disappears among the marshes, and is not 
traceable for 14 m. It riscs'again N.E. of Daymiel, at a 
place called IjOs Ojos de Guadiana, with a general E. 
direction past Merida, as far as Badojoz, whore it turns 
S., and alter a very tortuous course of 424 m., enters 
the Atlantic by two mouths. It is navigable about 45 
in. as far as Mertola, to the falls called El Salto del Lobo. 
The chief affluents are the Gignela, the Guadarranque, 
and the Oeiras, on the r., and the Jabalon, the Guada- 
lema, the Ardilla and the Chanza, on the 1. bank. With 
the exception of tlio Giguela, tlie affluents on the 1. bank 
are by far the largest. 

GUADIX (an. a town of Spain, prov. Granada, 
on the river of same name, 32 m. W. by S. Granada, 
and 216 m. S. Madrid. Pop., according to Mifiano, 
9,110. It is an old walled town, with steep^ narrow, and 
Wly-paved streets. It has a cathedral, built in the 
Cormftian and Composite orders, with a handsome por- 
tico, 5 par. churches, 7 convents, and an hospital . The ap- 
proach to the town is through a fine avenub of trees, and 
the surrounding land is rich, and subjected to Irrigation. 
The chief branch of industry is the manuiiicture of large 
clasp knives. (Townsend^ ui. 102.) Inglis remarks that 
** Guadix is famous for its midnight firays.” It is a 
bishop's leeu and Is the seat of a curregidoc {IngUsfii, 
196.) 

GUAMANGA, or HUAMANGA, called also San 
Juan de la Victoria, or d^ la Frontera, a city of Peru, 
cap. prov., on the river of same name, in an exten* 
sive md beautifbl plain, 210 m. E.S.E. Lima, and 185m. 
W'.N.W. Cuzco. Pop. 26,000.? It is well built, has good 
8qu#es and streets, and the bouses, which are of stunf > 
have gardens and orchards attached to them. Alcedo 
affirms that no town In Peru is to be compared with It m 
to its buildings, and speaks very favourably of its climate. 
It bat a cathedral, with severu other churches and con- 
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I vents ; and a university with (hcultles of philosophy, di- 
vinity, and law. Guamanga is the seat of an Intendent, 
and the see of a bishop, it was founded by Plzarro, on 
the site of an Indian village of the same name, for the 
convenience of the trade between Cuzco and Lima. 
( Diet, G^g. s Mod. Tyov., xxvil.) 

GUANARE, a town of the repub. Venezuela, dep. 
Orinoco, prov. Varinai, oh a river of the same name, 
45 m. S.E. Truxlllo, and 65 m. N.N.E. Vorlnas. Pop. 
12,300. It has wide and straight streets, and neatly 
built houses. A handsome church, the interior of which 
is splendidly adorned, contains a shrine of our Lady of 
Conomorato, much resorted to pilgrims. The chief 
wealth of the inhab. is derived fhm their trade in cattle, 
of which thw possess large herds ; and which, together 
with mules, &c., they export by way of Coro, and Fuerta 
Cabello. 

GUANAXUATO, or GUANAJUATO, an Inland and 
mining city of Mexico, cap. of the state of same name, in 
the Sierra de Santa Rosa, 0,836 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and In the very centre of •the richest mining district 
in the whole country, 1&6 m. N.W. Mexico ; lat. 21^ O' 15" 
N., long. 79° S3' W. Fop., including its suburbs, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, in 1803, 70,600, which number hod, 
however, diminished to 34,000 in 1835. The town is very 
irregularly built : the streets are flill«of asoents and de- 
scents, many of which are so steep as to render the use of 
four mules In the carries of tlie more wealthy Inhabit- 
ants almost universal. The opqp spaces cannot be called 
squares, for they are of irregular and indescribable forms : 
the whole city, in short, is distributed here and there, 
wherever vacancies at all adapted for buildihg have been 
left by the mountains. One part is so hidden afrom an- 
other, that, viewed firom the streets, it appears to be a 
small town. ** It is Only by ascending the heights on the 
opposite side that a view is gained of the whole valley, 
broken into ravines, along the sides of which the town » 

I built. Surveyed from this point, the novelty of Itf situ- 
ation strikes the stranger i^th astonishment. In some 
places it Is seen spreading out into the form of an am- 
phitheatre ; in others, stretching along a narrow ridge ; 
while the ranges of the habitations, accommodate to 
the broken ground, present the most fantastic groups.’* 
(Mod. Trav. xxvi. 2.) The houses also have a singular 
appearance : they are large, and well built of hewn stone, 
but disfigured by their fronts being painted of the gayest 
colours 1 Some of the residences belonging to the prin- 
cipal families are, however, really magnificent, as are the 
churches, and the Alhondiga, or public granary. But 
the civil war, and the decay of the mines, has Inflicted 
great and, perhaps, irreparable injury on the city. The 
town and its suburbs have numerous amalgamation works, 
oneo/which sometimes occupies a whole ravine, the spaces 
above, on cither side, being crowded with miners’ huts. 
Guonaxuato suffers two serious inconveniences ; on^, 
a scarcity of water, there being within the city only a Hw 
cisterns belonginp to wealthy individiiali^ so that most 
part of this important necessary has to be brought a 
distance of 2 m. upon the backs of asses : the other 
is, that during a portion of the year it is liable to in- 
undation from the torrents which descend firom the 
mountains, and, though works to prevent this have been 
constructed at a great expense, few years pass without 
some accidents occurring. Sonic or the public high- 
ways have been strangely neglected. On approaching 
Guanaxuato from the S., there is, indeed, a raised 
path for foot-passengers, but coaches and animals of 
all kinds have to proceed up the bed of a river, which 
during the rainy season rushes along with dangerous 
Impetuosity. 

This town has been entirely created by the mines which 
surround it. In the vicinity of some of them, mtle 
pueblos, as Valenciana, Rayas, Serena, &c., have been 
formed, which may be considered as its suburbs. Tlie 
first mine — that of St. Barnabe— was opened in 1648; 
but It is only within the last 70 or 80 years that the mines 
of Guanaxuato have become so famous. In 38 years, 
viz. from 1766 to 1803, they produced gold and silvfr of 
the value of 165,000,000 piastres, or 12,720,060 lbs. tr. ; the 
annual average produce being 556,000 marcs of silver, or 
364,911 lbs. tr.,and from 1,500 to 1,600 marcs of gold. (Mod. 
Ti’av. xxvi. 3.) The Veta-Madre, or groat “mother- 
vein," is composed of several parallel feins running N.W. 
and S.E. for rather more than 6 leagues, within which 
distance there have been upwards of 100 shafts opened. 
According to Humboldt, the mother-vein has yielded 
more than a fourth part of the silver of Mexico, and a 
sixth part of the produce of all America. The piinddal 
miuw situated on this vein are those of Valenclima, Sa n 
Juan de Rayas, Mellodo, Secho, Cata, lepeyac, Serena. 
Ac. When Humboldt visited these works in 1603, they 
employed 5,000 workmen, 1,896, grinding millt, and 14,618 
mmes ; and before the revolution of 1610, they yielded In 
all, 10,000 mule-loads of ore, of 11 arrobu (275 lbs.) each, 
weekly ; making 62J562 parcels of ^ quintals of ore 
yearly, worth 7,727,500 dollars. Of this quantity, the 
mine of Valenciana alone produced firom 5,000 to 6,000 
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theinolher-veIttiuppHed bamon*h»m 176btolS» (the tofoiraerw^uctlvoi^^^^^ ^ .u 

data of hitpubUcatloo), of the value of 2125,936,736 dol- Much of the landed property in this and the nelah- 
lars. (/A. II 18B ) bouring states, belongs to the great mining families 

••The mine of Valenclana,” says Humboldt^, « Is the resWent in Guanaiuato. The vidnity of thU city 
sole example of a mine which, for forty years, has never abounds with tillage-land, yielding rich crops of wheat, 

* “ ‘ ■ rfetors than trom 2,000,000 -to barley, mais& &c., orchards, gardens, &c. Agriculture- 


sole example of a mine which, for forty years, has never J abounds with UUage-land, yielding rich crops of wheat, 

J ietded less to its proprietors than A-om 2,000,000 to barley, maise. &c., orchards, gardens, &c. Agriculture- 
000 000 A. (80,000 to 100,000/.) annual profit.*' {Potit. has been mudn depressed through the injury done to the 
i^ssav til. *193.). It is at the N.W. extremity of the mines, and the suspension of mining labours. Guanax* 
mother-vein. After having been abandoned for a long uato was founded in 1645, constituted a town in 1619, and 
period as unpromising, it began again to be wrought adty in 1741. {Humboldts IVards Hardys Poimett; 
about 1762. by M. Obrogon, a young Spaniard without Sketches of Socie^ in Mexico ; Mod. Trav.t Ac.) 
capital, but wuh good credit aiui great perseverance. In GUAl^MALA, GUATIMALA, or CENTRAL 
1768. considerable quantities of silver began to be ex- AMERICA. Under this term is Included the long and 
tracted ftom It; and from 1771 till 1804, it constantly comparativelynarrow tract of country connecting the con- 
yielded ail annual produce of 600,000/^ the net profit to tlnents of N. and S. America, lying between lat. 5' and 
(he proprietors being in some years as much as 260,000/. 1 16<^ 60' N., and long. WP 50' and 04<^ 12' W. ; having N. 
At that period, 1,800 men were employed in the interior the Mexican provinces Tabasco and Yucatan, and the 
of the mine, besides 300 men, women, and children em- Bay of Honduras, E. the Caribbean Sea and the Colum- 
ployed without in different ways ; and Valendana (a bian province of the Isthmus, and S. and W. the Pacific 
town which afterwards contained 22,000 inhab.},atan'early Ocean; length, N.W. to S.E., about 1,000 m. ; breadth 
part of these proceedings, sprang up, and had between varying from 90 to 250 m. Besides the British settlement 
7.000 and 8,000 inhab. on tlievery spot where goats had of Honduras, and the independent territories of the Mos- 


part of these proceedings, sprang up, ana had between varying from 9U to 2du m. isesides the isrltish settlement 
7,000 and 8,000 inhab. on tlievery spot where goats had of Honduras, and the independent territories of the Mos- 
boen browsing 10 years before. The machinery of this quite Indians and Poyais, Central America includes the 
celebrated mme was much injured by Hidalgo in 1810, territories of 6 republican states, and a federal district 
and destroyed by Mina after his unsuccessful attack on common to the latter, the area, pim., &c. of which have 
Guanajuato in )M18. When the Anglo-Moxican Mining been estimated as follows by Don G. Galindo in the Ceo~ 
Association undertook to drain and work the mine, it eraphical Journal^ voL vl., and the Amertcan Almanack 
was nearly 3-4tbB filled with water, and the town of lor 1840: — 

Valenciaua had become a ruined place, with only about 



The alfi>vo table has few pretensions to accuracy, no ge. 
nerai census having been taken since the declaration of 
Independence. In the pop. of Honduras is Included 
that of the Mosquito coast : that of Guatemala com- 
prises the British settlers of Belize. Ac., amounting to 
about 4,000; and to that of Qiiesaltenaiigo are addeil 
6,166 inhab. of the prov. Socondkeo on the Pacific, which 
has remained, since 1823, as a neutral territory between 
Central America and Mexico. 

Physical GengropAp. — No very distinct mountain 
chain traverses Guatemala, but an elevated plateau occu- 
pies the centrM parts of the country, funning a kind of 
chain of comiminication between thesCordilleras of S. 
America end the mountain chains of Mexico. This 
plateau rises much more precipitously IVom the side of 
the Pacific than the Atlantic, the general slope of the 
c.ountry being to the N.E. The table-land rises also 
considerably as It proceeds N.W.: in Costa- Rica and 
Nicaragua its highest parts 'are of very moderate ele- 
vation, and the lake of Nicaragua, situated in a plain 
Iwunded on cither side by hills of no great height, is less 
tlian 134 ft. above the level of the Pacific. In tlic states 
of Quidemala and Qucsaltenango, tlietablo.laud averages 
perliaps 6,000 ft. in height above the ocean : the loftiest 
summits, which are either active or extinct volcanoes, 
hellkg 111 that part of the couredoration. The Water 
Vfilcano, near Guatemala, so called from its frequently 
emitting torrents of hot water and stones, but never fire, 
is 12,620 ft. above the Pacific. There are two large 
plains — those of Nicaragua and Coinayagua, liesides 
many of less sise on the banks of the larger rivers and 
along the shores : these principally consist of extensive 
savannahs with rich pasturage mterspersed with' clumps 
of tfines. All the larger rivers flow N.E. or E., the prox- 
imity of the high mountain rai^ to the Pacific permitting 
but a short course to those flowing W. The chief sac 
the Motagua, Honda. Bellse, Poioebie, Rio de Segovia, 
the San Juan, eonnecting the lake of Nicaragua with the 
Atlantic, &c, ; tlie^ hanks of most of them are richly 
wooded. The Motagua is of considerable sise, and useful 
for the oonveyanee of European and other goods into the 
interior of Guatemala. The lake of Nicaragua, 180 m. 
long by more than 40 m. average breadth, is by far the 
most hnporta&t, and it will probably form an imiigitant 
part of toe projected water communication betweil the 
AUanUc aiM Pacific. (For further details, see Nicaxa- 
ema, Lajkb.) The other princi^ lakes are the Golfo- 
and these of Leon or Muagua, Peten, Atitan. 
Aumtao, fte. The Golfo-Doloe, 24 m. long by 10 



broad, receives several rivers, and discharges itself by the 
Rio Dolce into the Bay pf Honduras. Central America 
possesses an advantage over Mexico in having excellent 
harbours on both seas ; its coasts are indented by deep 
and capacious giilphs, as tliosc of San Juan and Chiri- 
qiii, on the Caribbean Sea, gtid of Nicoya, Papago, and 
Conchagua, on the Pacific. A few Islands surround the 
shores, but they require no description. (GalindOt in 
Ucogr. Journal, vi., Ac.) 

CTtmate. — I'ho coast plains arc subject to violent tro- 
pical heats, and are very unhealthy, especially tliosc on 
tlie Caribbean Sea, wliere fevers incessantly prevail. 
These are chiefly inhabited by the Indian pop., whose 
constitutions arc better able to resist the pestiferous 
nature of the atmosphere than those of Europeans. 'J'he 
climate of the table-land varies according to its elevatior, 
but an equable, moderate, and agreeable temperature may 
be obtained there all the year round, with a perfectly 
hoaltliy climate. I'iie dry season lasts from October to 
the end of May, during which N. winds prevail ; and in 
the table-land, in November and December, water ex- 
posed to the open air at night. Is sometimes, though 
rarely, covered with a tliiii pellicle of ice. The rest of 
the year is entitled the wet season ; but the r.iins, though 
heavy, last only during the night, and the days are loir 
and cloudless. Earthquakes are very ftequeut. Goitre 
is a common disease in the high regions of Central Ame- 
rioi, 

Mitieral Prot/Kr/s. — The precious metals are found in 
great abundance in Honduras, Costa Rica, and other 
provinces ; with copper, iron, lead, nickel, zinc, anti- 
mony, Ac. 

The Vegetable Produets are of greater importance. 
The forests yield many valuable kinds of timber, Includ- 
big mahogany, cedar, polo di maria, a species of wood 
well adapted for ship-Wilding, Ac.. But the logwood 
tree {Hamatoxylon Campeachianum. Linn.) is uy far 
the most valuable of the. products of the forests. It is 
found here and in the acUoinIng peninsula of Yucatan in 
the greatest perfection, and is a most important article of 
export; a species of Brasil wood is also exported. 
Among the other vegetable products may be enume- 
rated the dragon’s blood, mastic, palma Chrlsti, and 
other balsamic, aromatic, and medianal plants; with 
the sugar-cane, cocoa, indi^, cofibe, tobacco, and cot- 
ton, which are extensively ^tivated. The crops vary 
according to the elevation of the surface. Below .the 
level of 8,000 ft., indlm, cotton, sugar, and cocoa, 
are the principal. The last Is chiefly grown alon#the 
shores of the Pacific, and that of soranuseb was es- 
teemed by the Spaniards the beet Aamished by their Ame- 
rican possesshmt. The federal district is distInguUhed 
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for the growth of indigo* -to which the egricultnrliti 
devote their attention so exclusively, as almost whol]^ to 
neglect the cultivation of articles of prime necessity. 
The culture of indigo is, however, very mnoral through- 
out Central America, and, according to Humboldt, it was 
formerly produced to the value of 12 millions of livr«i a 
year. B^ween the heights of 3,000 and 6,000 ft., the 
Nopal, or cochineal plant, is a favourite oUect of culti- 
vation, particularly in the neighbourhood of Guatemala. 
Malse is generally grown, but wheat only in the high 
table-land in the N. : It is almost unknown in Nicari«ua 
and Costa-Rica. Flax and hemp, though they grow lux- 
uriantly, receive little attention, owing to the superior 
facilities for growing and manufacturing cotton ; and va- 
nilla is suflbred to run to waste for want of hands to 
gather and prepare it. Among the remaining kinds of 
produce, are tamarinds, cassia, long pepper, ginger, and 
others, which, though highly useAil, arc little known in 
commerce. A flftiit called the chicoxapote, yielding a great 
deal of substantial nourishment, supplies the place of 
malse, and forms a principal article in the traffic of some 
provinces. 

.Horses, asses, sheep, goats, and hogs, hav- 
ing been introduced by the Spaniards, are now found 
in great abundance. Large flocks of sheep are reared 
by the hadinoa on the table-land of Quesaltenango 
almost solely for their wool, their flesh being very ex- 
pensive, ana only met with at the tables of the wealthy. 
Immense herds of cattle are pastured In the grazing 
farms of Nicaragua, where the country is not favourable 
for breeding siieep, and the most valuable resources of 
Costa Rica are in its cattle, sheep, hogs, and goats. 
The horses are not good ; but the mules are very su- 
perior. 

The wild animals comprise the American tiger, wolf, 
tapir, mountain-cow, wild goat, wild striped boar, flying 
squirrel, the xorillo^ noted for its fetid odour, &c. 
Few of them are very formidable ; but the densely 
wooded coast of the Pacific is much infested by dan- 
gerous reptiles, including the cayman, and several 
venomous serpents. The birds exhibit the most beau- 
tiful plumage. Locusts occasionally cause extensive 
devastation, and in some provs. swarms of warrior-ants 
frequent one house after another, clearing it, however, 
of all other vermin. The pearl-oyster is found on the 
coasts. 

/wdttstfp.— Agriculture, and cattle and sheep breeding, 
are the chief occupations of tlie people ; but the matiU' 
factures are nut quite unimportant. While it belonged 
to Spain Guatemala produced most of the cotton atid 
woollen fabrics required for^ its own consumption : at 


present the former are chiefly imported ftom Great 
Britain, but coarse woollens are still manufactured, 
together with some cotton cloths, caps, hats, &c. 
A good many hands are also employed in making earth- 
enware, flimiture, wooden aitides in cabinet work, Ac., 
and an inland trade is carried on in mots, woven ot 
dlflbreut colours by the Indlaiu,. and used at Gua- 
temala as carpets. 

** From the mine called T^ingal** (Costa Rica), says 
Alcodo, ** not less riches have been extracted thim ftom 
that of Potosl in Peru.** That state has also the gold 
mine of Aguacate, which began to be wrought about 
yi21 ; but we have no recent accounts of its produce. 
Several companies have been at diflhrent times formed 
to work this and other mines, and the government 
have long been endeavouring to induce capitalists to 
undertake the working of the silver mines In tiie prov. of 
Comayagua (Honduras). In tbe prov. Chiquimula, in 
the game state, sOlno mines have been wrought to con- 
siderable advantage. According to a report of the assay 
master of the mint, every cwt.*of ore from these mines 
formerly yielded 17 marcs 6 3*8 oz. (the marca* 8 oz.) 
of silver. A mine at Tabanco, in Salvador, used to 
bo wrought to advanAge by an English house in Belize. 
Most of the metallic wealth raised in Honduras is 
smuggled in bullion through Belize, and the Mosquito 
coast to Jamaica ; not more than l-3d part of the whole 
obtained in the Confederation being sent to the head mint. 
Owing, however, to the coinagtudutles In Mexico, Peru, 
and Chili, considerable quantities of the precious metals 
arc sent from those countries to be coined at the mint of 
Guatemala. At Tegucigalpa, in HondurtJ, there is a 
mint coining about 1,400 dollars a- week of mas^eguina, 
or cut money. Private coining, and base money, are 
common, especially in Nicaragua. 

Commerce — The foreign trade of the Confederation, 
though considerable, is trifling compared with what It 
might be were the inhabitants intelligent and enter- 
prising. The principal artMcs of export are bullion, 
indigo, cochineal, dye-woous, sarsaparilla, balsam of 
Peru, hides, tortoiseshell, &c. The Imports consist 
chiefly of cotton, linen, and silk fabrics ; l^dware, and 
cutlery ; earthenware, wines, trinkets, &c. The trade 
is principally in the hands of the English and Americans ; 
but being mostly carried on through Belize, its dmount 
connot be exactly specified. The jprincipal ports on the 
P.icitic are Realejo, Calderas, La Union, Libertud, 
Acajutia, and Istapa; those on the Bay of Honduras 
and the Caribbean Sea are Omoa, TruxiUo, and San 
Juan de Nicaragua. Tbe following is a 


Statrment of the Quantities and Value of Goods imported into and exported from Central America, In 183.5. 


Imparts. 


Exports from 


Katt Solrador. 

te-iv.,... 


Hgn dui 


te Vdue. 


A'icamgua. 


v.i™. 




Div ffoods 
Wine, oil, spi- 
rits - - 

Hardware 
Provisions for 
Ute S. tirist - 
Sundry articles 
Caidi - - 


Total value of 
ImporU - 


Doltars. 

«,dO(MN)0 

8.50.000 
8fi0,l)0U 

60.000 

800,fKNl 

300.000 


Indigo (seroons of 
160 lbs.) 
Cochineal • 

Gold and silver • 
Sdrsaparilla 

(quintals) 
Dye woods (do.) 
HldoH (No.) 
JUahogany and 
other wnods 
PeruT. balls (lln.) 
Huirar (do.) 
Coilue (quintals) 
Tortoiseslieli 
Cattle . . - 


1.50 

3,600 


l/XX) 

10,000 


8*,.5GO 

7«7,600 

40,000 

8/X)0 

*io,(xjb 

5,000 


6,000 


30,000 

^,000 


Dalian. \ 
[760,000 
30,000 


6,000 

6,000 


DoUan. 

16,000 

[600,000 

COAK) 


Dalian. 

30,000 


300/X)0 


, 1,000 
:30u,oon 
6,000, 10,000 


6,000 


48/)00 

80,000 


lOJKlO 

600,000 

10,000 


4/)00 40,000 
100, <MJ0 800,000 
80,000! 8U,0U0 


8/XK> 


ao.«)oo 

80,000 


. 1873,000 


- 749,000' - - >C70.IX)0> 


660,000 


3,660/XK) 


Total value of 


• .8,78»,000 doUant. 


The Govemmeni is modelled on that of the T7. SUftes. 
Since 1824, Central America has formed a federal repub- 
lic, with a president, vice-president, senate, and a house 
of representatives. The house of representatives is com- 
pose of deputies selected by tbe people in the propor- 
tion of one to eveiy 80,000 inliab. j half Its members are 
re-elected annually. The senate consists of two memters 
firom ea^ state ; one third of the senators are re-elected 
every year. The president and vice-president, elected 
for lour years, are entrusted with the executive power. 
There is a supreme court of justice, compoMd of six 
members elected by the peo^r, which decides in cases of 
final jurisdietton, and has a power of judicature over the 
president, senators, ambassadors to foreign states, secre- 
taries jai state, and other functionaries. One third of Its 
membm are re-elected every two years. All clertlons 
are conducted through the medium of electoral colleges, 
as In France. 

Each^ the states has for Its internal government an 


ers slmllai^to 
. . with functions 
similar to those of the ‘president and vice-president. 


assembly of deputies, a council with powi 
the senate, and a chief and deputy chief v 


The cities, towns, and villages have municipalities, tbe 
members of which are annually electeiL and at which tlie 
alcaldes^ or chief justices, preside. 'Iliree ministers of 
state, appointed by the president, superintend the de- 
partments of foreign and home aflkirs, flnaneq, ant 
war. In the state of Guatemala the Spanish laws have 
been entirely abolished, and the code compiled by Mr. 
Llvlnaston, of the U. States, substituted in nielr stead. 

Regions Establishments . Roman Catholic is 
the established religion, but complete religious toler- 
ation exists. The archbishop of Guatemala Is primate : 
there are three bishops, those of Leon, Comayagua, and 
Ciudad Real ; and the whole country is divided into 
about 300 parishes, each havingji curate with an Income 
of aliout 1 JH)0 dollars a year. The monastic orders have 
Ijieen wholly supprcBsed; and the tew nunneries that 
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Milt are not poraittled to enforce the reifdenee of their 
unaatM agalnit tbelr will. Each of these eitabliahmenU 
MM attached to It a free achool for the education of the 
poor In reading, writing, arithmetic, and religloui prin* 
clplei. Slareiy is entirely ahollshed. 

J^coplr. -•The Indians of the state of Guatemala pre- 
serre to a great degree their abori^nol loni^ges and ciw- 
tons, but In the oflier states they speak a Castilian patois, 
and their manners are assimilated to toose of the mass of 
the pop. The chief occupation of the settled tribes Js 
agrIcuUure ; some ore engaged as workmen in various ma- 
nufactures. They live in great harmony with the whites, 
but entertain a dislike to the UuUno». The latter 
are a mixed breed between the whites and Indian tribes 
their complexions are much fairer than those pf the W. 
Indian mulattoes, and many are little distinguishable in 
appearance firom the whites. The latter are mostly of 
Spanish descent It Is alleged, but we are very doubtful 
as to the authenticity of the statetoent, that among 
the whites and ladinos there Is an extraordinary excess 
<i( female over male birthS^ the former being to the latter, 
it is said, nekrly as 6 to 4 I Among the Indians the births 
of males and females are about enuaL (Geog. Joum. 
vi. 1516.) ^ 

Uiatory. — The N.B. coast of this region was dis- 
covered by Columbus In 1502. Most pari of it was con- 
quered by the Spaniards about 1624, and erected into a 
captain-Miierolshlp by the emperor Charles V., in 1627. 
Tne policy adoptra DyvSpalu towards Guatemala was 
attenoed with unintennonm benefits to the latter. Being 
only a capt^n-generalship, the scale of its public ex- 
penditure was kept down fn deference to the higher pre- 
tensions V>f the Spanish vlceroyalties, and as its financial 
wants were few, taxation pressed lightly on the people. 
It was not, however, permitted to export more of its 
native products than were sufficient to pay for the ar- 
ticles wiiAch the merchants of Cedis thought necessary 
to send for its consumption 1 Central America became 
independent in 1S21, and was subsequently Incorporated 
with Mexico; but on the fall of Iturblde, it disconnected 
itself from the Mexican republics, and was formed into a 
aeparate con^eratlon in 1623. After its separation from 
Spain, its finances suffered greatly firom the remission of 
the tribute formerly paid by the Indians, and the abo- 
lition of the taxes on cards, the moiety of secular reve- 
nues, bulls, and some customs and tobacco duties, and 
the reduction of tho ordinary o/cavahi duty firom 6 to 
4 per cent. The national debt was thereby greatly in- 
creased, but a powerful Impulse was, at the same time, 

e ven to national industiy. Since the declaration of 
dependence, the country has Ljeii disturbed by frequent 
dvll wars ; but these have at present happily subsided. 
{Thomp$on'» VMt to Quatenuda: Har/kinii 

Centraal Amerikas Enqfd. Americana s GalmdOt Ro^ 

^gSIVeMALA (SAXTIAGO DE), or NEW GU- 
ATEMALA), a city of central America, cap. repub. of 
same name, in the spacious plain of La Virgen^ in the 
valley of Mexico, 1,H00 feet above the level of the sea, 
106 m. W.N.W. San Salvador, and 655 m. E.S.B. Mex- 
ico: lot. 14° 37' N., long. OQO 35^ W. Pop. 50,000.? 
viewed at a distance from the surrounding mountains, 
few cities present a more beautlfUl aspect. It lies in the 
midst of sloping meadow lands and rich plantations ; its 
walls, domes, and steeples being covered with a white and 
glittering cement. It forms a square divided into 4 quar- 
ters. each of which is again divided into two barrioe^ or 
wards, superintended by their own alcaldes. The streets, 
which are 12 yards broad, are mostly paved, and in their 
MUtre is usually a streamlet of water. To obviate the 
M^er of earthquakes, the houses are only one story 
hlgii ; but they occupy a considerable space, being built 
in squares, round one or more oi>en courts. The roofs 
are flat. The Piaxa, or Great Square, is a rectangle, 150 
yards each way, surrounded on tliree sides with colon- 
nades, and having in It the cathedral, with the arch- 
bishop's palace, the CoU^e de Xf^antes^ the old royal 
]Md^, and various government officea. including the 
supreme court of Justice, treasury, and mint ; the town- 
hall, prisons, markets, public granair, custom-house, 
&c. In the middle Is a large stone fountain, of very 
superior workmanship, supplied with water brought 
by pipes from the- mountains upwaids of 2 leagues dis- 
tant ; tho same source snpplyiM If public reservoirs, 
tides many belonging to 
Besides the catoedral. 




Btsttao .. . 

diffimnt parts of She city, fa 

^.nvents and private houses. 

there are amreaS number of highly ornamented churches; 
and Mr. Thompson affirms, that **tn the repubUo the 
cost of religious worship is equal to twice the expenses 
of the govebunent I (p. 148.) There Is a university, 
hut It IS OB a Umited scale. Girls* schools are attached 
to the nunneries, and there are some endowed sdiools for 
bqys t but, according to a reoent account, the total number 
of children ree^vlnginstructioDdoes mb exceed 500. On 
^e V.&, adiointaig the cite, is on extensive suburb, 
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common cotton goods, earthenware, and china of very 
good quality, Ac. Among the females are excellent 
embrmaerers, dreBamakers, and florists ; many also ere 
employed in the manufacture of cigars, and spinning 
cotton yam of all degrees of flneness. The inhab. pos- 
sets an aptness for the arts, and are particular noted as 
workers In silver, sculptors, and musicians. Their chief 
entertainmems are ptc-nfr parties to the surrounding 
country ; bull fights, a circus for which stands about half 
a mile firom the city ; and the theatre, an edifice par- 
tially open to the sky, the performances in which take 
place during daytime. Renglous festivals have alwMS 
been celebrated in this city with great magnlfloencc. On 
Sundays, from sunrise till 11 o'clock, the churches are 
devoted to public worship, and filled with successive 
congr^atioUs ; but at the latter hour a new scene com- 
mences. The church doors are shut ; the plosur, which 
till then had been filled with crowds hurrying to and 
firom their devotions, is suddenly converted into a fair i 
stalls and booths are erected in all parts of it, and the 
rmnalnder of the day is devoted to business or pleasure. 

Guatemala is the seat of the government of the repub. of 
the same name, and was until recently that of the whole 
confed. of central America : it is also the see of the pri- 
mate. It was founded in 1776, after the destruction by 
an earthquake of old Guatemala, 23 m.'W. by S. from the 
new city. But the latter has been again rebuilt, and is a 
favourite place of resort, having teldom fewer than from 
12,000 to 18,000 inhab. ( Thompson's Guatemala^ p. 469. 
4c.) 

GUAYAQUIL, a city, and the chief sea-port of tho 
repub. of Ecuador, Colombia, on the river of the same 
name, 153m. S.S.W. Quito, and 43 m. N. by E. the isl. 
Puna, in the Gulph of Guayaquil ; lat. 2° 1 1' 21'* S. ; 
long. 79^ 48^ W. Pop. 20,000. It is built principally on 
the N. bank of the river, and is divided into the old and 
new town, tlio former being occupied by the poorer 
classes. The city is tolerably well laid out ; and as its 
houses are of wood, and it has frequently suffered from 
fires, much of it is comparatively modern, and has a good 
appearance. Its private residences are mostly tiled and 
furnished with arcades. It contains several good edifices, 
including the custom-house, 3 convents, a college, bos- 

f iital, Ac. ; but from being situated on a dead level, and 
ntersccted by many creeks, the drainage is bad, and the 
streets are so swampy as to be sometimes impassable. 
Many of the inhab. live on the river, oa balzaSt or floating 
rafts, from 50 to 80 ft. long. The river opposite the city 
is about 2 m. wide, and has on its S. hank a dry dock, 
where several ships of a superior construction have been 
built. The city is unhealtfiy, and, like its whole prov.» 
infested with vermin ; it is ill supplied with water, which 
has to be brought from a considerable distance on 5afo<is, 
which, indeed, are used for the conveyance of all kinds 
of goods. It deserves to be mention^ that, notwith- 
standing the severe iqjury the city has frequenl^ received 
from fires. It has not a single fire-en^no I Tne port of 
Guayaquil is one of the best on the Pacific, ships of large 
siso coming up close to the town, it is defended by 
three forts, one being on the opposite side of tho river. 
Ships bound for Guayaquil usually call at Puna for pilots. 
The principal articles of export ar^ cocoa, timber, hides, 
cattle, tobacco, ceibo wool, Ac. We subjoin an account 
of the quantities of cocoa, exported from Guayaquil 
during each of the 3 years ending with 1838, specifying 
the countries to which they were exported, and tne quan- 
tities shipped for each : — 


Exported to 

IR.%. 

18.37. 

1838. 

Spain • 

England . - . 

Franre 

U. Stntm 

Mexico 

Central America 

New Granada 

Peru ... 

Chili - - - 

Manilla - - - 

Hamburg 

Genoa ... 

Rio Janeiro 

iht. 

4,970,996 

^,804 

6b8,04t 

l,0.M,0fi3 

4iiO,lR9 

49.993 

I *,1.37,475r 
450.8.53 
67Ati3 

1 433A71 

At. 

4,43J,^6 

1,S16,W3 

27.5,949 

64,070 

34,712 

711.881 

262,730 

948J)0O 

iba. 

2,149,902 

105,366 

13a,7& 

992,673 

l,28tJX)l 

4SlJi82 

3.3,939 

767.. 378 
130,699 

206.. 370 
400JK>2 

Total - • 

i l0filHJK5 

8,620,193 i 

7,196 J)7 5 


Tho following is a statement of the number and ton- 
nage of the vessels, with the value of their cargoes, that 
ratered inwards and cleared outwards at the port of 
GMyaquil in 1835 : — [See top of next pBge.J 
GUAYMAS, a sea-port town of Mexico, state Sonora, 
at the mouth of a consider^le river, on the B. shore or 
the Gt^h of CaUfornia, W m. W.N.W. El Puerto. 
Lat. 5(K N., long. u2® W. Pop., fn 1826, about 
?*®®®*.-.** ***1? “P ***• revoiution, and owea 
its origin and rise to Its magnificent harbour; the imt in 
Mexico. This Inlet is capable of accomniodating fioDves- 
tee ».&, adjotniag the city, is an extensive suburb, 1 sels, and is sheltered from all winds hr the tofty hfils 
ffivided ^ two quarters and four barrios. Guatemala l which surround it, and the Island of Paxaros. which 
has manunctures of fine musUns, gauses, eallooas, andsi fbrms a natural breakwater before its Close 
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VCMIS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

VoI.efCanoM 

(inwordsl. 

Vok of Canoes 
(outwoMs). 

BHtlth - . 

CcAumlilxn ^ 

U. States 

French 

Sardinian 

Hamburg 

Danish > 

Mnican 

Chilian - - 

Peruvian * 

11 

18 

19 

4, 

6 

1 

8 

13 

11 

45 

2,086 
1,787 
5,481 
1,087 
1,475 
iOL 
, 407 

1,588 
1,716 
5,888 

L. 

'34,475 

UfiW 

46,358 

4,808 

8,ew 

1.000 

3,000 

16.884 

85/i80 

67,470 

L. 

85,436 

6,470 

71,766 

7,825 

10,714 

3.000 

12,825 

40,088 

Total ■ - 

123 

81,430 

881,680 

810,489 


to the pier there are 5 fathoms water, and deeper 
soundings, with good anchorage, are found a short dis> i 
tance further offshore. The town consisted, in 1826, of 
about 300 houses.* The more modem are large and 
well built ; the rest are chiefly of mud, and flat-roofed, j 
The climate is healthy though hot. Water, with provisions, 
have to bo conveyed to the town firom a distance of about 
8 m., the immediate neighbourhood being arid and sterile. 
But the great commercial advantages of the place 
countervail these drawbacks, and will proba^ render j 
it the principal commercial Mp6t on the W. coast I 
of Mexico : it being much superior as a port to either | 
Masatlan or San Bias, and easier of access than Aca- j 
pulco to vessels from China or Calcutta, which, from the 
prevalence of particular winds in the Paclflc, seldom 
make the Mexican coast 8. of Guaymas. At this port 
and Masatlan, indeed, all the trade between Mexico and 
£. Asia Is now transacted. ( Ward** Mexico^ ii. 312, 313., 
Hardy** Tour, ^c.) 

GUAYBA (LA), the principal sea-port town of the 
repub Veiicsuola, Colombia, gov. Caraccas, on the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, 11m. N.N.W. (^raccas ; lat. 1(P 36^ 19" 
N., long. 67° C' 45'' W. Pop. 8,000. ? Hdmboldt ob- 
serves : — ** The situation of I..a Guayra is very singular, 
and can only be compared to that of Santa Crux, In Te- 
nerlffe. The chain of mountains that separates the port 
from the high valley of Caraccas, descends almost directly 
into the sea ; and the houses of the town are backed by 
a wall of steep rocks. There scarcely remains 100 or 140 
fathoms' breath of flat ground between this w<*ill and the 
ocean. The town is commanded by the battery of Cerro 
Colorado, and its fortifleations along the sea-side are well 
disposed and kept in repair. The aspect of tliis place 
lias something solitary and gloomy. . . . The heat Is 
stifling during the day, and most fVequcntly during the 
night." (Pers. A'orro/. Trans., vol. lil., 383, 384.) In 
1812 the town was nearly destroyed by an earthquake, 
from the effects oi which It has not yet wholly recovered. 
Its port is a mere roadstead, open to the N. and E., and 
slightly sheltered to the W. by Cape Blanco. Vessels 
anchor in from G and 7 to 25 and 30 fathoms, according to 
their distance off shore ; but though the anchorage be i 
open, and there is a considerable surf, the holding-ground 
is good, and vessels properly found in anchors and cables 
are seldom driven from their moorings. The tr»le of 
La Guayra is extensive. The principal articles of export 
are coffee, cocoa, indigo, and hides. The imports con- 
sist principally of manufactured goods from England, 
provlsians from the United States, with wines, &c. The 
town Is unhealthy in summer, especially to strangers ; and 
It is extremely hot, the mean temp, of the town being 
nearly 83^ Fah. It was founded by Osorio In li^. 
(Humboldt i Comm. Diet.) j 

GUBEN, a town of the Prussian dom., prov. Bran- 
denburg, gov. Frankfort, cap. circ. of same name on the 
Nelsse, ^m. S.S.B. Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Pop.9,256. i 
It is the seat of the courts of Justice for the circ., town, j 
and district, a board of forest economv, a gymnasium, 
&c. It is one of the most populous and flourisning towns 
in the gov. ; and, besides producing woollen and linen 
stuflb, yam, stockings, &c., has tanneries, water-mills, 
and a copper foundry, with building docks, and a con- 
siderable trade In cattle, wool, and agricultural produce: 
it has also a brisk transit trade. 

GUERN SE Y, an island in the English Channel, belong 
ing to Great Britain, 75 ro. S. the Isle of Portland, 32 m. 
E. the coast cf Normandy in France, 82 m. S.W. Alder, 
ney, and 15 m. W. N. w. Jersey. Shape triangular ; 
greatest length 9 m.; breadth 3 m. ; area, 16,000 acres. Pop., 
In 1831, 84,^9. The surface of its N. part is level with 
a low irregular line of coast ; but the S. part is more 
lofty, varied with deep gullies: the coast is bold and 
precipitous, presenting fine marine scenery. The gedlo- 
pcal formmon is idmost entlreW granitic, and quarries 
of gneiss and granite, at Grande Roeque, are extensively 
worked: on the W. aide of the Island, trap-rocks and 
micaceous schist occur. There are no metals of any 
kind^The climate, though inconstant and occasion- 

* Mm vmmIs sallsd nader PsruTlan eoloun fbr bettor |>roteeti<m 
dUTliw tihe mvolutlim of 1834. There !■ an excellent account td 

OimaquflJn StevtnMon’iPeru, Ii. cap. 7.; saeeiio Aip. lo Commeraat 
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! ally very moist, is not unhealthy. The winters are 
mild, snow seldom lying on the ground more than two or 
three days, and the summer heats are less oppressive 
than on the neighbouring coast of France, or even in 
the S.W. of England. The thermometer ranges from 
about 80° to 37° : prevailing winds are E. in spring, and 
W. the rest of the year. The water is excellent, and 
the lands are well watered by streams running in every 
direction towards the sea. Guernsey, in point of fer- 
tility does not equal Jersey, neither is it so well covered 
with timber; and it contains, especially in the M., 
considerable portions of waste, or imperfectly reclaimed 
land. Husbandry Is much crippled by the almost 
infinite division of properties, which vary here flrom 5 
to 12 acres, 30 acres being considered a large ihrm. This 
division is owing to the law, which gives to each son an 
equal share of his father's landed proper^. Farms of 
7 or 8 acres, with house attached, let for 91. in the 
country ; but neaf St. Peter-le-Port, land fetches 9f. or 
101. an acre. The annual growth of wheat is estimated 
at 4,000 quarters : the growthpf barley amounts to 3,800 
quarters. These quantities supply only about a fourth 
part of the home consumption, the deficiency being 
made up by importations from France and the Baltic. 
Barley, some years ago used for bread, is now chiefly 
mnployed in malting ; it sells for about I2s. the Guernsey 
bushel (65 lbs. English). Oats and rye are little grown ; 
but parsneps, beet-root, and potatoes are extensively 
grown. The principal manure la erafc.a^kind of sea-weea, 
gathered by the people twice a fear. With the exception 
of draining marsh-lands, severd hundred acres of which 
have been brought into cultivation, the arti»f tillage hat 
been stationary here for many years. Garden produce 
Ibrms a main part of the cottager's subsistcnceT Melons, 
figs, peaches, and oven oranges are abundant. .The 
breeding of cattle Is the most profitable branch of fhrm- 
ing: the price of Guernsey cows varies from \0l. to 16f. 
according to their excellence, and they yield aAouty lbs. 
of butter weekly. The cows, which arc milked 3 times 
a day, are universally tethtred; about If acres being 
reckoned sufficient for the support of each. The law 
forbidding the importation of foreign breeds Is strictly 
enforced ; and thus the purity of the native race is main- 
tained. Hogs are numerous, and of great size ; some- 
times attaining ftom 50 to 80 stone weight. 

The trade of Guernsey is very Inferior to That of 
Jersey, and has greatly decreased since the French war. 
In 1839 there were 98 ships, burden 10,025 tons. Before 
the introduction of the bonding system, Guernsey was 
used by merchants as a dipdt for foreign wines and other' 
goods ; besides which itiiad a most extensive smuggling 
trade, which, however, has now wholly ceased. The ship- 
ping is at present chiefly employed in exchanging the 
wines of Spain and the Mediterranean for the sugar, coffee, 
spices, Ac. of 8. America, which they take to Hamburg or 
Kotterdam, and again exchange for corn. The exports 
consist chiefly of cider, apples, potatoes, building-stone, 
and wine ; the iiaports are wheat and flour, Rrlnsh ma- 
nufactures, wine, sugar, coffee, Ac. (For particulars, *ee 
Jbksry.) There are some manufactures in Guems^ of 
cement, bricks, cordage, paper, and soap ; but all on a 
small scale. 

The military government of the island is vested In a 
lieutenant-governor, who represents the sovereign in 
the assembly of the States. The legislative body, called the 
States, is composed of the bailiff, the procureur or attor- 
ney of the royal court, 12 jurats, the rectors luod constables 
of parishes, total 32 ; and of these the first two are ap- 
pointed by the crown, and the rectors by the governor ; 
while the jurats and constables are chosen ly the 
islanders. The States vote money for oi;dinaiy public 
expenses; but new taxes must be sanctioned bjMthe 
crown : indeed, all new laws and constitutional changes 
can be effected only by application to the privy council. 
The ** Royal Court,*'^ the supreme tribunal, consists of 
a bailiff appointed by the crown, and 12 jurats elected 
by the people. The language spoken in court is French. 
Juries are not known ; and the powers of the courbare 
extensive, undefined, and someUmes oppressively used. 
Guernsey is a deanery, in the diocese of Winchester, and 
comprises 8 livings ; but as the great tithes belong to the 
government, the clergy ore wretchedly paid, and have 
tittle personal Influence. • 

The natives of Guernsey, like those of Jersey (both of 
whom, in the lower ranks, speak a Norman patois), are 
thrifty, parsimonious, clean and neat in person and drefs, 
simple in their manners, and generally honest. They are 
credulous, many still believing in witchcraft. The es|ib. 
of schools, however, in every parish has greatly raised the 
moral feelings of the lower orders: these schools have 
been repaired, and are partly supported ^public money. 
Queen Elizabeth's college, founded in 1563, and ^greatly 
enlarged in 1884 at an expense of 16,0001., Is now in a 
flourishing state, and furnishes a first-rate eiaMp » a l and 
scientific education to about 900 students, at an expense 
of about 187. a year each. The improvement of this es- 
tablishment is conducing materially to the prosperity of 
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thetslaad, both itf direct inflnence oil the nAtlvei, end 
by bringing new resident! from England. 

The only considerable town of Guernsey Is Peter-w- 
port, its cap. situated on the E. side of the Pop. 

In leai, 11.000. Being built on the slope of a hill, it 
looks weU the sea ^ but the streets, except in Haute> 

rille, the modern and best built quarter, are narrow, 
steep, and crooked, lined with old and vere lofty houses. 
The chief buildings are, the governmcnt-honse. Queen 
* Blisabeth^s college, the court-house, the town hospital, 
and a handsome fish market. The par. church was 
built in 1312. The harbour, fbrmed by two piers, is 
considered sufficient for the trade of the place, and tiiere 
18 good anchorage in the roadstead. Fort George, a 
strong fortress, stands | m. S. of the town. « 

Guernsey, as well as the other channel Islands, was 
included In the duchy of Normandy, which once belonged 
to Groat Britain. The French have made severid 
attempts to capture It, but without success. The last was 
in 1780. (/*w/fr’s Channel Jilandsf Journal of Edue. 
vol.vii.&c.) • 

GUIANA. GUYANA.'or GUAYANA, an extensive 
region of S. America, embracing, in its widest acceptation, 
ail the territory between the Amazon and Orinoco, and 
extending between lat. iP S. and 40' N., and long. IMP 
and (igo W. By far the greater portion of this region 
(formerly called Spanish and Portuguese Guayana) be- 
longs to the Venezuelan and Brazilian territories ; and 
the term Guiana is now generally understood to refer 
only to the country beanrecn lat. 0^ 40' and 4(P N., 
and long. 57^ 30' and OOP W., divided among tho English, 
Dutch, and French. 

GUIANA (BRITISH), is themost westerly portion of 
the abovb territory, and the largest, If we include within 
its limits the entire territory claimed by the British. The 
latter extends between lat. QP 40' and 8*^ 40' N., and be- 
tween the 57th and Gist deg. of W. long., having E. 
Dutq^ Guiana, from which it is separated by the Coren- 
^n ; S. Brazil ; W. Venezuela; and N. and N.K. the 


a . m., leaving only about 12,000 sq. m. for tho area of 
e undisputed British territory. The latter has the 
CorenU’n on the E., and the Essequibo on the W. Its 
subdlrisions, pop., &c., are os follows: — 



Population (1834). | 



Whitnu 

Froe-eolvd. ' A pprenticeh 

Total. 

Chief Towns. 

Vemenan 
emniulbo 
B«rUce - 

}3,00B 

570 

6,300 

1,651 

eajisr, 

19,359 

74,999 

81.589 

OeoriteTown. 
New Anuta- 
dam. 

Total 

3,576 

8^1 

84,915 1 96,581 


Mr. Schomburgk estimates the present (1840) pop. alt 
98, (MX), exclusive of 17,000 aborigines. 

Physical Geography, — An alluvial dat extends from 


the coast inland, with a breadth varying from about 
10 to 40 m., terminating at the foot or a range of 
sand hills, from 30 to 120 ft. high. Parallel with tills 
range run several detached groups of hills, seldom 
more than 900 ft. high, which cross the Essequibo In 
lat. 6^ ly, being continuous with the Sierra Imataca 
In Venezuela. About lat. 6° a mountain chain, com- 
posed of granite, gneiss, and other primitive rocks, an 
offset of tne Orinoco mountains, runs W. to E. through 
Guiana, forming large caBlftcts where ft is crossed by toe 
bed of the rivers, and rising frequently to the height of 
1,000 ft. above the ocean. Abouta degree farther S. are the 
Pacaralma mountains, which in a similar manner run W. 
and E., and are of primitive formatloA. This chain forms 
maty rapids and cataracts in tho larger rivers, and con- 
tains the sources of several rivers of secondary Impor- 
tance, including the Berbice and Massacoony. Its high, 
est point, M. Roralma, lat. 5® S' 30" N^ong. GO® 47' W., 
near the W. extremity of the territory claimed by the 
British, Is 7,500 ft. high. The Conocou or Canucu 
ehata, running S.B., connects the Pacaralma with the 
Sierra Acaral. The latter Is a densely wooded chain of 
mountains, Ibrming the S. boundary of Guiana, and the 
water shed between the basins of the Amazon and Esse- 
qnlbo. Mr. Schomburgk estimated the elevation of the 
highest summits of this chain at 4,000 ft. The Essequibo 

** ’nie^leSeswAice of the coast lands of British Gui- 
ana is on a level with the high water of the sea. When 
these lands are drained, banked, and cultivated, they 
c^oUdate, and beeolbe frilly a foot below it. It. re. 
qtares, therefore, unranlttlng attention to the dams and 
sluices, to keep out the sea, one inundation of wfaldi 
destroys a sugar estate for 18 months, and a coffee one 
for 6 years. The original cost of damming and cultivating 
Is ftiUy paid by the first creqp, and the duration of the 
cropau^ fronrkO toSOyears; so that, though great ca- 
pitai Is required for the first outlay, the comparative me- 
penso of oultlvetion is a mere trifle compared with that 
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of the (W. India) islands, notwfthstandlngthat the expense 
of yrorks, buildings, and machinery may be treble or 
quadruple, being built on an adequate scale for half a 
century of certain production.** {HiUmue on the Warow 
Land^ S[C.t Geog. Jount., Iv, 823.) 

Between the first and second chains of hills are some 
extensive savannahs, which approach the sea-shore E. 
of the river Berbice. 8. of the Pacaralma chain and 
the Rupunqpny are others still more extensive, but 
not so well watered. In the latter region are sitiuted 
the small lake of Aihucu and the ftunner settlement of 
Plrarc With the exception of these savannahs, and the 
swamps on the Berbice, tho interior is mostly covered 
with hlU^aages and dense forests. 


The greatest slope of the country is towards the N., in 
which direction run the principal rivers. The chief of 
these is the Essequibo, which rises in the Sierra Acaral, 
about 40 m. N. the equator, and discharges itself into the 
ocean by an sestuary nearly 20 m. wide, after a course ol 
at least G20 m. Us entrance is much Impeded by shoals, 
and It is navlnble for sailing vessels for only about GO m. 
from Its mouth. According to the volume of water, its 
current Is more or less strong, but it is seldom more than 
4 knots an hour, even during the rainy season. The 
Corentyn rises about lat. 1® 30', and long. 67®, and dis- 
charges itself also by an sestuary 20 m. wide. Between 
these two rivers run the Berbice and the Demerara ; the 
former may bo ascended for 16G m. by vessels drawing 
7 ft. water ; the latter is navigable for 85 m. above 
Georgetown, which is situated near its mouth. The 
Mazarunl, Ciiyuni, Ac., affluents of the Essequibo, 
are the other principal streams. All the large rivers 
bring down great quantities of detritus, which being de- 
posited around their mouths and asstuaries renders the 
whole coast shoal. For 12 or 15 m. seaward the mud 
bottom U covered by only 3 or 4 feet water. 

Geology and mineraU — Those deposits around the 
coast rest upon deep strata of strong clay of dlflbrent 
kinds, alternating with others of sand, and beds of small 
shells ; and these again upon a granitic formation, which 
begins to appear on tho surface In the second chain of 
mountains. Tho granite rocks In the Interior often 
assume the most iinnobing and singular forms ; mural 
precipices, with cascades 1,400 or 1 ,500 ft. high descending 
over them ; granite boulders of huge size, spread over 
extensive tracts, Ac. ; and in lat. iP 55' is a natural 
pyramid, called the Ataraipu, wooded to tlie height of 
3.50 ft., and rising from that limit ill naked gran- 
deur to an elevation of about 900 ft. Mr. Schomburgk 
gives a sketch of this pyramid in the Git^. Jotim., 
X. 1C3. The other chief rocks are porphyry, and 
various kinds of trap, gneiss, clayslatc, sandstone, co- 
loured ochres, Ac. : there is a total absence of limestone, 
and its modifications. Traces of iron are frequent, but 
none of the precious metals has been discovered. Next 
to granite, excellent pipe and other clays are tho most 
valuable mineral products. 

Climate. —The mean temperature of the year at George, 
tovim Is 81® 2* Fahr., the maximum 90®, the minimum 74® 
on tho coast. Two wet and two dry seasons constitute 
the changes of the year. The groat dry season begins 
towards the end of August, and continues to the end of 
Nov., after which showers gf vain follow to the end of 
Jon. : the short dry season then commences, terminating 
about the middle of April, when the rains begin to de- 
scend in torrents, and the rivers to inundate their banks. 
The winds during the rains are generally westerly ; in 
the dry season they blow mostly from the ocean, par- 
ticularly in the dw-tlme. Hurricanes are unknown, 
gales unfrequent : thundernitorms occur at the changes 
of the seasons, but, like a few occasional shocks of earth- 
quakes, are not attended with danger. The low and 
swaippy coast-lands are unhealthy, but the interior is 
quite otherwise ; and the Insalubruy of Georgetown, and 
other sea-port towns, has been greatly aggravated by tiie 
quantity of reftue suffbred to collect and decompose on 
the shore. 

Vegetable producta,~,^ThB forests abound with trees 
of immense size, Including the wtora ercelia, slpari or 
ereen-heart, end many others, yielding the most va- 
luable timber, and an abundance of medicinal plants, 
dye-woods, and others of excrilent quality for cabinet- 
making. Arnotto, so extensively used in the co- 
louring of cheese, grows wild in pnmislon on the banks 
of the Upper Corentyn. That magnificent specimen 
of the American Flora, the Vietorui Jtegia, was dis- 
covered by Mr. Schomburgk, on the banks of the Ber- 
bioe. (G^.Jostm.) Another indigenous plant deserv- 
ing of mention, is the kai-arry, a pai^lionaceous vine, the 
root of which contains a pewerfril narcotic, and is cum- 
monW used by the Indians in poisoning waters to take 
the fish. The Indians 1)601 the root with heavy stfrks. 


, ovary fish i 

finance rises to the sur&oe, aiM is either taken by the 
band or shot with arrows. A solid enbic foot of the root 
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will poiion an acre of water, and the fiih are not thereby 
deteriorated. (See Hilho%ue^ in Geog^ Journ. It.) 

IVild Animal*, The jaguar, puma, peccart, and Vild 
hog, tapir, many kinds of aeer,&c.r abound in Guiana: 
the sea-cow is met with In tjio larger rivers, which are 
also inhabited by the cayman, alligator, and guana. 
There are several kinds of formidable serpents, but 
they are fortunately of a sluggish and inactive nature. 
The birds have the most magniflcent pluii^e. Turtles 
are plentiful. The rivers teem with nsh ; the low-low, 
a species of iilurust often weighat^from 900*to 300 lbs. 
The insect tribes are not excessively annoying. 


I Be»oureet and Indtuiry, — The property annually 
I created by the products of the soil, trades, manufaetures, 
Ike;, is esthnated at 8,789>160f. ; the value of the pub- 
I lie and private property, movable and immovable, at 
24,020,000f. The staples of the colony are at present 
sugar, coffee, and cotton ; the two latter were formerly 
almost exclusively grown, but their culture is now in a 
great measure superseded by that ot the sugar-cane. 

The following is a statement of the quantities of the 
staple products raised in the colony from 1833 to 1888 
Inclusive. 


AtUcIoi. 

1882. 

1833. 

1634. 

1835. 

1836. 

1887. 

1838. 

SuRsr (llifc) 

Rum (oallonB) 

MoIm (do.) 

Cofliw (ItM.) 

CotlOA (do.) 

96,381,959 
«, 890,594 

4, 509,473 
6,410,535 
1,157,709 

'99.106,897 

9,516,138 

5,191,301 

4,490,596 

954,957 

81/)8.'i,4f)8 

9,631.630 

3,988,586 

8,035,556 

996,944 

107,586,405 

3,743,687 

3,105,491 

8,06.5,749 

867,949 

107,806,949 

9,980,996 

4ai3d,.569 

6^175,739 

656,909 

99.831,195 

1,973,960 

8,405,906 

4/166,900 

8U3.900 

8,139,673 

8,148,343 
«41/)90 1 


The coast regions are the only parts cultivated for 
sugar ; but many tracts in the interior seem to be equally 
well fitted for that purpose ; coffee, also, is grown only on 
the coast, but, according to Mr. Schomburgk, no tract ap. 
pears better suited for it than the central ridge of the 
mountains. The Indians have generally some IndiMnous 
cotton growing round their huts, and among the Macusis 
(on the Itupununi) it is raised to a considerable extent. 
It comes to perfection in qiost parts of the colony ; but is 
cultivated by the colonists only on the coast, and even 
there it has of late been nearly abandoned, the planters 
being undersold by those of the U. States. There are 
numerous other products, whicii as yet neither form ar- 
ticles of export, nor of internal consumption, for which 
both the soil and climate are suitable, and which might 
be raised with advantage, were it not (br the want of la- 
bour. Among these arc rice, maize, Indian millet, Vic- 
toria wheat, cocoa, vanilla (a native of Guiana), tobacco, 
cinnamon, &c. Between the Berbicc and the Essequibo 
there Is a tract of many thousand acres, possessing the 
means of constant irrigation, on a small portion of 
which 3 crops a 3'ear have biicn repeatedly raised ; but 
at present It is nearly ail a complete wilderness, and 
will so continue till labour becomes more abundant 
and cheaper. The coast region, which is covered by a 
dee}) layer of vegetable moind, forming what is called a 
prfrass soil, is so extremely fertile tliat G,0(J0 and even 
8,U00 lbs of sugar, and from 20,000 to 30,000 lbs. of 
plantains, are sometimes produced on an acre ; but in 
order to cultivate this sou, dams and cmliankmentg as 
before stated are necessary, and agriculture is conducted 
at a great outlay, and on large estates. 

in the article Ameuica (p. 83.), notice has been 
taketi of tlic vast Increase of the horses and cattle 
earned thither Irom Europe. Large herds of both 
wander wild on the wide Init ill-watered savmiuahs 
beyond the Pacarauna ; and, with little exception, have 
hitherto afforded food only for beasts of prey. The 
savannahs between the Berbice and Dismcrara occupy 
upwards of 3,(KK) sq. m. ; they are clothed with nutritious 
grasses, plentifully irrigated, and interspersed with shady 
woods. Were tliese stocked with cattle from the interior. 


beef might be obtained as cheaply as Iq the U. States. 
From 1,H0U to 2,000 individual*, 7-lOths Indians, are em- 
ployed in cutting timber, which is In neat demand 
within the colony, though its export has hitherto VMen 
very trifling. at' 

Since 1837, there has been a rapid decree In the 
quantities of the staples grown and exported ; the ex- 
ports of 1839, as compared with tliosc of 1836, presenting 
the enormous deficiency of nearly 1,160,0001. 1 Dlflbrent 
circumstances have probably inspired to bring about 
this result ; but there can be no manner of doubt that It 
is mainly ascribable to the nature of the climate, and the 
aversion of the emancipated negroes to iCvere labour. 
It is, indeed, not a little surprising, that any other result 
should have been anticipated from their emancipation. 
It was wll but contradictory and absurd to suppose that 
people with few wants, occupying a soli of great natural 
fertility, lying under a burning sun, slmuld voluntarily 
and heartily engage in labour, which is both sdvero, 
and associated in their minds with the most degrading 
recollections. We believe, Ihdeed, that it will be found 
wholly impossible, except under peculiar circumstances, 
to carry on the culture of sugar on its present plan. In 
I tropical countries, by the agency of reauy free labourers. 
Haytl, formerly the most important and productive of all 
the sugar colonies, does not now produce a singlq pound 
weight of sugar ! and such, most probably, woiHd also be 
the case in Cuba and Brazil, were the blacks really free. 
In 1839, about 400 Hill coolies were Imported from Hin- 
dustan into Guiana; and they arc said to be quiet, useful 
labourers. But it was suspected, and we believe with 
good reason, that this wm, in effect, a revival of the slave 
trade ; and the practice has in consequence been discon- 
tinued. At present, therefore, many thousand acres of 
the most fertile soil are lying waste for want of hands. 
Mr. Schomburgk reports that the number of abandoned 
estates In the Corentyn amounts to 58 out of 80 I (p.l3C.) 
Manufactures caa hardly be said to exist. 

Commerce. — The following is an account of the quan- 
tities of the staple products of British Guiana, Imported 
into the U. Kingdom during each of the 6 years ending 
with 1839. 


Articles. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 1 1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

Sugiir cwt.) 

Rum (collons) • 
IMolasses (cwt.) • 

Coii'ue (lie.) 

Cotum (do.) 

Arrowroot (do.) • • 1 

777,971 

1,331,970 

803,666 

9,597.648 

1,988,789 

6.548 

886.861 

1,990,656 

927,007 

3,166,091 

1,140,361 

9,973 

1/177,848 
i,004..588 
264,91 Hi 
3,467.442 
1/180,697 
10.009 

943, .388 
1,489,129 
299,894 
5,118,642 
302,517 
1,204 

8S5..300 

1,508,946 

9.53,477 

^99.998 

^«.r>39 

6,793 

666/169. 
1,449A50 
117,938 
1/173.938 ' 
331/19.5 

953 


The total value of the exports which, in 1836, amounted 
to 2,135,379/., in 1839 amounted to only 986,013/. Nearly 
the whole are sent to Great Britain or to British America 
and the W. Indies. The value of the British and foreign 
goods imported during each of the 5 years ending with 
1836, was as follows 


BriUdi - 
Foreign • 

1839. 

1833. 

1834. 

1833. 

1836. 

L. 

838,199 

934,996 

L. 

391,590 

166,054 

463,451 

390,177 

L. 

51l,3€l 

103,743 

L. 

911 /»77 
992,983 

Total • 

373,195 

.557.574 I 863,628 

615,106 'l,904/i60i | 


In 1836 716 ships, of the burden of 111,425 tons, en- 
tered ; and 728, of the burden of 116,005 tons, cleared out. 
There are at present 4 steamboats in the colony, the 
largest, of 90 horse-power, plying bbtw'een Georgetown 
and New Amstenlam. A railway from the cap. to Ma- 
halca has been projected. There are are about S50 m. 
of public roads. Dutch and English measures, and 
Spimish, Dutch, and English money are In use. 

Gotvmwins/, — The government is vested In a go- 
vern#, and a court of policy consisting, besides the 
governor, of the chief Justice, attorney-general, collector 
of tHh customs, and government secretary, and an equal 


number of unofflcl^ persons elected from the colonists 
by the college of electors.* This college is a body jjf 7 
members, appointed by the inhab. for life, whose qualtfl- 
cation is the psyment of taxes to the amount of 5/. ster- 
ling a year. Tnq^unofficlal members of the cqprt of po- 
ll^ servo for 8 years, and go out by rotation. There is 
a college of financial representatives of 6 members, with 
the same qualifications as the members of the college of 
electors, chosen by the inhab. for 3 years. Tlie court of 
policy decides on all financial regulations ; but when 
they nave prepared an estimate of the expenses for the 

J ear, and the mode of toxatlon and the different Items 
ave been discussed and acceded to JDy a raqiority, the 
estimates are handed over, to the financial represent- 
atives, who, in concert with the coart of policy, examine 
the charges. In the combined court every member, whe- 
ther of the court ofjMlicy or financial representatives, 
has an equal vote. The court of policy, combined with 
the financial representatives,' having approved of and 
sanctioned the ways and means, they are passed into 
a law. The governor not only has a casting vote, as 
president of the court of policyi but an absolute veto on 
all laws passed by a midorlty. The king in couneU may 
miact or disallow any law passed in the colony. The 
; supreme civil court consisu of a chief Judj^ 8 puisne - 
ges, a secretary, registrar, and accountant. It it . 


jjudg< 
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a court of appeal firom the rolU emm# tn eocib^cOMjo 
which one of the judges of the storeme court 
aiilet. The laws of Holland, but pmci^ly the jUm 
itatutes, and resolutions of the states-generd, are*^ 
lowed by the Judges of Ae court in giving judgment 
PMl from the supreme court, in matters ateye 600/., Um 
to the biog in council. The supreme criminal court is 
comn^ of 8 civil Judges and 3 assessors, ch^n ^ bal- 
lotriu JudgmenWare chided upon by a majority of votes, 
and are delivered in open court. Inferior criminal courts 
aie holden by the sherllfr of each county, with whom 3 
magistrates arc associated. Special magistrates, ap- 
pointed from England, decide between the masters and 
lidMiurers in the diflbrent districts ; 8 sunerlntendents 
of rivers, and 6 post-holders are appointed for the protec- 
tion of the Indians in the interior. There are at present 
18 ministers of the church of England, 3 of that of Hol- 
land, 6 Rom. Catholic, 6 of the church of Scotland, and 
several df protestant dissenting sects. The provision for 
the diflbreiit religious establishments In 1839, amounted 
to 22.942/. In 1888, 11,363 persons were receiving in- 
struction In the public Vhools. The military force 
consists at present of one regiment of the line, and a 
detlchin^ of another. The colonial ndlitia has been 
disbdndA « 

The public revenue is derived from taxes on produce ; 
on incomes of 500 dollars and upwards ; on Imports not 
of the origin or mau^acture'of Groat Britain ; and from 
assessed, taxes on hnses, carriages, wine and spirit li- 
cences, &c. In 183G, it mnounted altogether to 106,081/., 
and the expenditure to 118,946/. The portion of the 20 
millions sterling falling to this' colony, as compensation 
for the freedom of slaves, amounted to 4,268,809/. 

Tlie only towns worthy of mention are Georgetown 
‘ and New /Ktaisterdam^ Georgetown, formerly Stabroek, 
the cap. and seat of government, is on the E. bank of 
the Deinerara, near its mouth ; lat. 6° 49* 20" N., lung. 
5 go n* 3 (y/ w. • Pop. about 2Q,()00. of whom 16,000 are 
coloured. (ScAomourgJk, 73.) Except Water-street, 
which is built close to the river, the streets are wide, 
and traversed by canals ; the houses are of wood, sel- 
dom above 2 stories high, shaded by projecting roofr, 
having voraipiahs and porticoes, and surrounded by 
gardens separated by trenches. An edifice facing the 
liver, built of brick and stuccoed, which cost the co- 
lony upwards of 6,000/., comprises all the government 
oiltCQs : near it are the Scotch church, market-house, 
and town guard-house. WltlRn a mile of the town, near 
the mouth of the river, is Fort William Frederick, a 
small mud fort. A handsome Gothic church, to cost 
13,000/., is now in course of erection at Georgetown; 
another episcopal cliurch stands on the parade ground, 
besides which It has a Rom. Catholic cathedral, Wes- 
leyan chapel, 3 public, an infant, and 8 private schools, 
a colonial hospital, an excellent seaman’s nospital, a sav- 
ings* bank, 2 commercial banks, and an amateur theatre. 
Shops and stores are numerous, and European goods of 
all kinds plentiful ; no duty being laldson English mer- 
chandise. The markets are good, and a new market- 
house is being erected. New Amsterdam, on the Ber- 
blce, in laL 6^ tV N.* long. 67^ 27' W., extending about 
1| m. along the river, is fntersected by canals, and has 
about 3,900 inhab. It has English, Scotch, and Dutch 
churches, Rom. Coth. and Wesleyan chapels, a free 
school, court-house, barracks, fort, many commodious 
wharfs and warehouses, and 2 commorciiu banks. It b 
less unhealthy than G 60 C||town. 

History. — According Mnome, Columbus discovered 
Guiana in 1498: others give that honour to Vasco Nunes, 
In 1604. The Dutch, who were Its first European set- 
tlers, established some settlements near the Fomeroon 
andpldBwbere in lb neighbourhood, in 1680, and several 
ftiiwer to the £. a few years afterwards. The English 
began to form settlements about 1630. Most of Guiwa, 
however, remained in the bands of thagputch till 1796 ; 
when Demerara and Esseoulbo surrembred to the En- 
flbh. They were restored to the Batavian imubllc in 
1802 ; and re-taken by the Brltbh in 1803. T%e terri- 
tory called Brltbh Guiana has belonged to os ever since 
that period ; that called Dutch Guiana was given up to 
Holland at the conclusion of the late war. (Sekom- 
hmrgk*» BHHth Gif/onay ScsftoNsbwrgJr, HUkemu^ in 
dm. Jewns., vol^ it. lii. Iv. vi. vll. x.) 

OTIANA (DUTCH). This territory Is Intermediate, 
both to Mae and position, between British and French 
Oulana^ It esriends between the Id and 6th deg. of 
.K. latn and the 83d and 67th deg. W,Jong., having 


M. to 8. 210m. i average breadth, about 155m. Area 

about 88,800 sq.m, (dfoto.) Pop., exclusive of Indians 

and Maroons, probably 68,000, of whom 6,^ are whites 
or frN eotoured people, chiefly Dutc^ French, and Jews, 
and the remainder negro slaves. The maroons of the 

* r an the daiceiidaikta of nmawaj negroas, and 
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t wene veiy tronblesome daring the past oentuir : they 
have now, however,. adopted much more settled hablta 
tbkh formerly, and receive annual presents of weapons, 
arms. Ac., from the*Dutch. the territory they occupy 
forming a kind of mlUtary. frontier to the colony. The 
physicu geography, climate, productions, Ac., of Dutch 
Guiana, are pretty much the same aa those of the British 
colony above described. All the rivers have a N. direc- 
tion ; the cl;def is the Surinam, which runs through the 
centre of the country, and falb Into the Atlantic, after a 
course of nearly 300«n. It gives its name to the N. por- 
tion of the territory, and b navigate for large ships for 
about 4 leagues from the coast. Paramaribo b situated 
near its mouth. About SO.aUps are employed in the 
transporrof the produce o( On colony to Europe. Su- 
gar b the chief sta]^ and about 25,000,000 lbs. are 
produced annually ; cne export of coffee mag be esti- 
mated at about 4,000,000 lbs. a year ; cocoa, cotton, rice, 
cassava, yams, Ac., are also groam in considerable quan- 
tities ; and plentifril supplies of various descriptions o4 
timber, and or woods for cabinet work, with gums,balsam8, 
and other drugs, are procured from the interior. Pro- 
visions, arms, and manufoctured goods are imported 
from Holland : provisions are also imported from the 
U. States, to which the exports are syrup and rum : 
there b some commerce with the w. Indies, and a 
smuggling trade is carried on with Colombia. The go- 
vernment is vested in a governor-general and a h^h 
council. The cap. and seat of government is Paramaribo, 
a town of 20,000 inhab., three fourtlis of whom are blacks, 
or of mixed descent. It is neatly laid out in the Dutcli 
style, and has R. Catholic, English, and Lutheran 
churches, a German, and a Portuguese Jewish synagogue 
an exchai^, Ac., and is the centre of the trade of the 
colony. Tlw fort of Zeelandia, a little N. of the town, is 
the residence of the governor, and the seat of most of the 
government establishments. 

GUIANA (FRENCH) This, which b the most E. 

arid smallest division of Guiana, lies between the 2d and 
6 th dog. N. lat., and 61^ and 544 deg. W. long., having 
E. and S. Brazil, W. Dutch Guiana, and N. and N.E. 
the Atlantic. Length, N. to S., 260 in. ; breadth varying 
from 100 to 190 m. Area, 27,660 sq. rn. Pop., in 1837, 
free 6,056, slaves 16,592; total, 21,648, ex. garrison and 
colonial functionaries. 

The coast plain {basses terras) is an alluvial tract of 
sAtreme fertility, interspersed with a few isolated hills, 
apparently of volcanic origin, and some ranges of low 
hillocks. The uplands {terres haules) are also very 
fertile, their soil being generally argillaceous, more or less 
intermixed with granite, sand, and tufa, and in some 
parts highly ferruginous. The mountain chains run E. 
and W. ; they are almost wholly granite, but no where 
reach any great elevation ; in the centre of the colony 
they rise from 1,600 to 2,000 ft. above the level of the sen. 
Few countries are more abundantly watered, 'ihero are 
upwards of 20 rivers of tolerable size, all of which have a 
N. course. Their mouthz are obstructed by sand-banks, 
and do not admit of the entrance of vessels drawing more 
than 12 or 15 ft. water ; they cease to be navigable, ex- 
cept for canoes, at a distance of from 45 to 60 m. inland. 
In the rainy season they inundate the low country to a 
great extent, but are then innavigable from their rapidity. 
The coasts are low, and,' except at the river mouths, sliips 
cannot approach the shore. There Is only one roadstead, 
that of Cayenne, where vessels can ride in security. 
Several small rocky or wooded blonds lie off the coast, 
among which is Cayenne, at the mouth of the Ozapoh, 
oil which the cap. is built. The climate b similar to that 
of British Guiana (which see) ; but the coast lands 
appear to be less unhealthy. About 60 or 60 m. from the 
coast the country begins to be covered with vast forests. 
Xhe low lands are in a great part uncleared, and covered 
with underwood. The settled and oocupM lands were 
dispersed in 1836 over a surface of 230 sq. leagues, or 
about l-80th part only of the whole surface of the colony, 
the rest of which is tenanted by wild beasts and roving 
Indians. The cultivated lands, slaves employed on them, 
and amount of produce at the same period, were thus 
estimated : — 


AtUcIm 

enltivatad. 

Hootono 

undor 

eultlvatlan. 

SUvoo 

enmlouredin 

onulvatlon. 

FMdiieo and Qointltlot 
dbtainA. 

Sttg«r«cam 

Cofito - 
Cotton 

- 

Avnatto - 
Poppor • 

Conigftes 

1,571 

2,746 

197 

829 

1,760 

27S 

1 

4,261 j 

4,932 1 

280 ^ 
2,968 

liii 

943 

^wragar 2,422,796 Ml. 

grnipAtreasto 583/n2lit. 
Rum ’ • . 289,5.36 - 

- 42,OOOkU. 

- 280,000. 

- - • 85,2110 . 

. 81,000 — 

- 818,000 — 

- - • 25,800 . 

000- 

tofhevalwof'’ Oii^fr. 

• 

ToM -I 

mmm 

18.727 
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The sugar-cane was Introduced by the earliest eolo- 
nists, and its culture has been greatly extended idnce 
1829 ; it is grown only on the lowJands, where the mean 
annual produce of a hectare of good soil is estimated at 
2,000 kilogr worth about 1 ,000 (n There are from 30 to 
40 large establishments for the manufacture of sugar, and 
in all about 80 sugar-mills, 27 of which were. In 1836, 
worked by steam. Coffbe is very inferior to that of the 
Vf, Indies, and Its culture has rather diminished of 
late years. Cotton, cocoa, amatto, and vanilla, are indi- 
genous. In the lowlands, from 226 to 850 kilog. per 
hectare is the mean annual produce of cotton. The 
dove succeeds pretty well, especially on the uplands ; 
Jther spices have me^wltli only doubtful success. 
Cocoa fs unfit for the 'Trench markets, and most of 
what is grown is exported • to '^he U. States: indigo 
and tobacco are of very inferior quality. Manioc, rice, 
malse, bananas, &c., are grown, but the quantities 
produced fluctuate greatly, and are often insufficient 
for home consumption. In 1837 there were about 12,000 
head of live stock, principally black cattle. Manufac- 
tured goods are Imported from France. Building docks 
for small vessels, employ about 170 slaves; and there 
are several brick and tile-yards. The price of an artU 
Ban's labour varies from 3 to 6 fr. a day. 'Ihe trade is 
increasing : in 1836, tlie value of the imports from France 
andhw colonies amounted to 2,675,162 fr., and those from 
foreign countries to 569,358 fr., making a total of 3,262,519 
francs. The principal articles exported, and their value, 
in the same year were as follows : 


Articles nported (1836). 


: : 

Cni-oa - . - 

CoiFt^ - - « 

Cloves - - . 

FeppiT - - - 

Wuwl for caUnet-maklng 
Cotton - - . 

Amatto > . . 

Rum - . . 


Quantitiss. 


8,849,417 kilog. 

' 473,008 — 
34, m — 
18,993 — 
88,fi.3A ... 
88,834 .. 
517,083 - 
836|991 .. 
889.8.37 - , 
57,705 litreal 


1,338,38.3 fr. 
(•9,995 — 
30.800 ~ 
3(»,389 — 
880.084 — 
40,3(.8 - 
180,f29 -- 
51.3,988 — 
894,145 — 
88.768 — 


The total value ol the exports amounted to 3,121,752 fr., 
nearly the wliulc being shipped for France or her colonies. 
Ir'orty-two Freuett vessels, of the aggregate burden of 
6,792 tons, entered ; and 45 of the burden of 7,950 tons, 
left the colony In 18;iG, besides which 22 foreign vessels 
entered, and 19 departed. 

French Guiana is divided into 2 districts, those of Cay- 
CQue and Sinnainary; and 14 communes, composing 6 
electoral arrondissements, and sending 16 deputies to the 
colonial council . Cayenne, the seat of government ( w hicb 
see), is the only town worth notice. The government 
is vested ill a governor, assisted by a privy council of 7 
of the highest official functionaries; and the colonial 
council, composed of 16 members, elected for 5 years, by 
Inhab. of French descent, 25 years of age, born, or having 
resided in Guiana for 2 years, and paying direct taxes to 
the amount of 200 fr. a year, or the possessors of jiroperty 
to the value of 20,000 fr. Number of electors in 1836, 21 1 . 
The public revenue, derived chiefly from taxes on slaves 
and uomeBtlcs, house taxes, customs, export duties, pa- 
tents, licences, passports, sale of government lands, rents, 
fees, lines, &c„ amounted, in 1837, to 265,222 fr. ; the co- 
lonial expenditure In the same year was 1,446,710 fr. 

Some French adventurers first settled at Cayenne In 
1604 1 and with only a few short interruptions from the 
Dutch and English, the French held that station and the 
rest of the colony till 1809 : it was then taken possession 
of by the English and Portuguese, and held by the latter 
till 1816, when, in pursuance of thel'reaty of Paris, It 
was restored to France. (UoUces tur let CWonics Fran- 
(uiscs, Hugo, S[C.) 

GUIENNE, one' of the provs. Into which France 
was divided previously to the Kevolution. It was si- 
tuated in the s. W. part of the kingdom, on both sides 
the Gironde ; and is now distributed among the depts. 
of the Gironde, Lot-et- Garonne, Dordogne, Lot, and 
Aveyron. 

GUILDFORD, a pari. bor. and market town of Eng- 
land, cc. Surrqy, of which it is the cap., hund. Woking, 
on the Wey, W m. S.W. London. Pop. of the town 
(1881), 4,688. Guildford, as seen from the W., has an 
Imposing appearance, being principally situated on the 
declivity of a chalk down, at the foot of which runs the 
Wey, crossed by a bridge of five arches. It consists 
chiefly of one long, broad, and well-built, but inconvenl. 
ently steep, street, which is crossed by several other 
streets of inferior dimensions. " It has the appearance 
of a woU-conditioned place, and may be expected to In- 
crease." {Boundary Report.) It is well iiaved, lighted 
with gas, and supiuled with water forced up from the 
river. It has 3 par. churches, all ancient straetures ; 
a hanisome co. hall, town-hgU, coundl-chambcr, a gaol, 
rebuilt in 1766; chapels belonging to Bgi>tiBts, Pres- 
byterians, Quakers, Rom. Catholics, .&c. ; a large free 
graimiiar-s<9iool, founded by Edward VI., with an en- 
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jnt for a tcliolar at Cambridge and at Oxford ; a 
../-school, afr which 25 boys are educated and 
; and 4 theatre. Guildford was a residence of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, and the ruined keep of a castle, 
consisting of a quadrangular tower, 70 ft. high, and built 
of flint, ragstone, and Roman bricks, forms a picturesque 
object at the S. extremity of the town. The traces of an 
ancient palace are also clekrly discoverable. Since the 
passing of the Municipal Corporation Reform Act, Guild- 
ford has been governed by 4 aldermen, one of whom Is 
mayor, and 12 councillors. Petty sessions are held here, 
ana the assises in the summer circuits here and at Croy- 
don alternately. Guildford has sent 2 mems. to the H. of 
C. since the time of Edward 1 . Previously to the Kefomf 
Act, the right of voting was in the freeholders and free- 
men resident in the town, payitfg scot and lot. The 
Boundary Act considerably extended the limits of the 
pari, bor., which had, in 1831, a pop. of 4,&K^ Re^l- 
tered electors, in.lBSg, 421. Corporation revenue (1839) 
1,393/. Guildford has a considerable trade with the 
metropolis in com, timber, mglt, &c., sent to London by 
the wey. Market-day, Saturday, for com, and other 
necessaries. Fairs, May 4, and Nov. 22., for hQ|sea, 

*^U*ILSBOROUOH, or GUlSBOROUCfrilllfl^ket 
town and par. of England, co. York, N. Riding, B,div., 
Langbourgh lib., 39 m. N. York, and 21 m. E. Darflbg- 
ton. The par. 'comprises 5 townships: area of town- 
ship of Guilsborough, 6,120 acres : pop. of do.* In 1881, 
1,968. The town stands in sO small but beautiftil and 
very productive valley near the river Tecs, and at the 
foot of the Cleveland hills. It consists of^ single wide 
and handsome street, lined with old but substantial houses. 
The church is a modem edifice, supposed tq occupy the 
site of one attached to the Aubtiu Priory, establuhed 
here in 1129, some ruins of which still remain in ^he 
meadows S. of the town. In the church-yard are the 
grammar-school and hospital, founded by the hut prior, 
and chartered by Queen Elizabeth, in 1561. The 
rental of the property, accerdina to Carlyle (11. 80A), 
Is 376/. Ten seholars are taught gratuitously, and 16 
others for a payment of 6t. per quarter. Thb master's 
salary is 50/., with a house and garden. ^The hospital 
lodges and clothes six old men*and six old women, and 
gives them a money allowance for food and coals. 
Guisborough is a quiet country town, with littl^ trade, 
except on Monday, the market day, and Its six fair 
days (last Tuesday in April and May, third Tuesday In 
May, Aug., and Sept., and serond Tuesday in Nov.). 
It used, however, to have a considerable trade in alum, 
and the first alum-works in EngLind were begun here 
about 1600. I'hls minfl^al Is worked in soific of the 
neighbouring parishes, especially Lofthouse ; but it has 
for many years ceased to be a branch of industry at 
Guisborough. 

GUIMAUAENS, a town of Portugal, prov. Entre 
Duero-y-Minho, cap. of a comarca of same name, 28 m. 
N.N.E. Oporto, ftid IM m. N. by E. Lisbon ; lat.41<)24' 
N„ long. 14' W. Pop. 8,260. ( A/t‘fiano.) It is built ou 
a slight elevation in the midst of a beautiml and produc- 
tive plain between two small rivers, the Ave and Visella, 
and is surrounded with fortifications. The streets, 
which are wide and straight, are lined with well-built 
houses, and there are several handsome paseost or 
squares. Among the public buildings are 4 churches, 
one of which is collegiate, and .remarkable for its fine 
architecture : there are also &^nvuntB and 4 hospitalB. 
It has some small manufacillles of cutlery, hardware, 
and linen. There are thernqil springs in the neighbour- 
hood, which were known to the Romans. The ancient 
town is said to have been founded, anno 500 b.c., under 
the name of Aroduca : the modern one was the first cauRat 
of the Portuguese monarchy. {MBlanoj Balbij Mat* 
de Portugal.) 

GUINEA, a Mme applied by European geographers 
to designate a jArtion of the W. coast of Airica. Tho 
origin of the word is not certainly ascertained, nor aro 
writers agreed respecting the limits of coast to which 
the name should extend. D'AnvUle, and the older no- 
grapheri, apply it to the line of coast from the ipoouth of 
the Gambia to tliat of the Quorra ; whereas Ritter, and 
the more modem authors, extend Its confines .from C. 
Verga, lat. 3(K N., to the moutli Of Nourse's river, lat. 
17^ S., and call the district S. of C. Loifln, lat. ff* S., com- 

§ rising Congo, Angola, and Benguela, by the name of 
. Guinea; while under K. Guinea, or Gumea Proper, ore 
comprehended Sierra Leone, Liberia, ^e Gram and 
Ivory Coast, .^ahantoe, Dahomey, Benin, and Blafra. 
The description of this extensive line of coast, for which 
we are chiefly indebted to the discoveries of BowdUek^ 
Adams, Isert, and Tuckey, will be found under the heo^ 
of the countries above mentioned. 

GU IN GAMP, a town of France, dhp. C6tes>du-Nord, 
cap. arrond. ; on the TrieuX, in an extensive pUdn, 17 
m. W.S.W. St.Brieuc. Pop. (1836) 6.4fi6. Itwarfor- 
merly surrounded with walls, parts of which still exist $ 
a spacious street intersects it from end to end, about 
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the aUddle of which it « cingular par. ofaorch, wI6i a 
■quare tower, ailrmouiited bf a dome. The town con- 
taint tereral good edifloM. and it turrounded by agree-J 
able walka. tt haa manniiutunt of the ikbriet named 
flrom the town gingkmns, linen cloth, thread, Ac., and la 
fUrt rearljr, at iralch large quandtlai of eom, ^le, 
flan, hemp, and manafactured goods, are told. (Hugo, 

g«Bi«OAT. . 

GUJERAT, GUJRAT, or GCZERAT (Gutjara 
JlMhtra), an exteniive pror. of W. Hlodottan, chiefly 
between let. 3|o and 340 and long. Ago and IHP £. ; 
having N. Ralpootana, £. Malwah and Candeitb, 8. 
Aurungabad and the Gulph of Cambay, and W. the 
Indian Ocean, the Gulph of Gutch, and the Runn. It 
comprliet the N. districts of the British presidency of 
Bombay, most part of the Ouicowar’t dom., a part of those 
of Scindia and the rajah of Jondpoor, and the territories 
of many smaller chieftains. Its len^h, £. to W., may 
be estimated at flOO m., by an average breadth of 
about 180. ** I'he inhab. qf this vast province are pro- 
bably much under-rat^ at 6,000,000.'* (Hamau>n*» 
E. i. Oaz.) Oqlerat is bounded on the N. and N.ET. by 
steowic^ craggy mountains of difficult access, sending 
out nmny ramiircations, the intervals between which aip 
fllied with Jungle. ' Into this part of the prov. the Mah- 
rattll were never able to penetrate ; but they conquered 
the S. part, consisting of an open fertile plain, appa. 
rently level, but In reality Intersected by numerous ravines 
and chasms, and watered fliy numerous rivers. The W. 
part consists of the Peninsula of GuJerat, stretching into 
the ocean ImNveen tho Gulphs of Cambay and Cutch, 
almut 190 in. in length, by 100 broad#and which forms 
the great nucleus of the Guicowar’s territories. 

The N.W. part of the prov. is in part a swampy plain 
whore it adjoins tlie Runn, and an arid desert continuous 
with that of N.W. India. The climate is oppressively 
hot in suifimer, but, in winter, temperate and agreeable. 
Mr. Elphiustone (Pari. Hep. p. 16A.) says that ** Gujrat 
is the most flourishing country in India ; " and though in 
parts there is a great deal of barren land, it is, upon 
the whole, one of the richest parts of Hindostan, both as 
respects Its pnoductiveneM and the condition of its pop., 
a result which is mainly ascribable to the moderate as- 
sessment of the land both under the British and the native 
princes'^ (See Par/./fcp.,^c.) Of l,4r>2,(KX) acres in tillage 
in British GuJerat, It was estimated, some years since, that 
1S7,72U were under cotton culture, 4,Ub6 under sugar-cane, 
1,928 under indigo, 10,766 under tobacco, and the rest ap- 
propriated to the growth of grains and garden produce. 

' (Appewti* to Hep, on Public Hev,, p. 286.) All the fore- 
going artifllos of growth arc of hacclleiit qnality : indigo 
was, however, grown formerly to a much greater extent 
than now'. Oil, hemp, flax, pulse, Ac. are the other prin- 
cipal kinds of produce. In the British districts, nearly all 
the land Is cultivated that is capable of yielding an adequate 
return ; in some parts of the prov. there arc fine pasture 
lands, on which many good horses and 6raught cattle are 
reared. The land is assessed on the village system, tlie 
tax bfiing collected through tho medium of potaiU, or 
hood-raen. (.S'ecBowoAV Pursio.) In the British terri. 
tories, most of the land is occupied by permanent tenants : 
leasehold lauds are few. There arc also few landholders 


of any extent ; and in Kattywar, property is very much 
subdivided. The inhab. arc mostly Hindoos, amongst 
whom the Jain sect arc more numerous than in wiy 
other prov. of India. Thw pop. is, however, extremely 
mixed, and includes numerous tribes of Grassias, Kat- 
ties. Coolies, Bheols, Mcwasslcs, Bhatts, and other law- 
less races, who acted an important part during the wars 
of the Mahratta and other dynasties that long troubled 
tiiis^part of India. Many of these tribes still lead a 
rov^ life i but most of them have now adopted peace- 
ftil occupations. Besides its native tribes, GuJerat (with 
Bombay) is tho chief scat of -the Farseei, a people who 
emigrated from Persia in the 7th century, after the over- 
throw of the Sossanide dynasty by Che Mohammedans. 
In UlA, the Parsees In Hindostan were estimated at 
150,WU families. (For some details respecting them, tee 
Bombay, p. 407.) The Mohammedans in Giqerac make 
about 10 per cent, of the pop. Almost all tlie castes of this 
prov. work at the loom occasionally, and cotton fabrics, 
sent in considerable quantities to Bombay, form, in fact, 
the chief export of the prov., after corn and raw cotton. 
Tbo 8urat manufactures, of various kinds, have long 
been fiunous for their cheapness and good quality. The 
principal imports of the prov. are sugar, raw iflk, pep- 
per, cocoa-nuts, cochineal, and woollen goods. Duriw 
the period of its independence in the lAth end Iffiln 
centuries, GuJerat enjoyed a much more flourishing 
trade than at present; but there 'are still many rich na- 
tive merchMits in the towns, the chief of which are 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Baroach, Baroda, Cambay, Gogp, 
Bbownumur, Chumpaneer, and Junaghur. Gqjerat was 
*jRd«eted by Che Mohammedans under Mahmoud, of 
QbfauL about 108B: from 1390 to 1573, it belonged to a 
native Rajpoot dynasty, which had revolted from the Mo- 
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guls ; but at the latter date it fell into the hands of the 
EmpgrorAcber. After the death of Auningaebe, In 1707, 
it was conquered by the Mahrattas. and remained a 
part of their empire till the destruction of thdr power 
by the British. 

OUMBINNEN, a town of the Pmisian dom., prov. 
Prussia, can. oov. of the same name, on the Plssa, 70 
m. E. by S. Koningsberg. Pop. 6,365. It is regularly 
built, and hqs several churches, 8 hospitals, a publlo 
library, a gymnasium, and schools of midwifory, archi- 
tecture, Ac. It Is the seat of the superior courts, and 
council for its gov., and has manufactures of woollen 
cloths and stockiun, distilleries, breweries, and some 
trade in com and linseed. Most part of Its pop. are 
Protestants. 

GUNDWANA, a large prov. of the Deccan, Hin- 
dostan, extending between lot. 180 and Vfi N., and long. 
77° 30* and 86° £. ; having N. the provs. Malwah and 
Allahabad, E. those of Bahar and Orissa, S. the 
Northern Circars and Hyderabad, and W. Beeder, 
Berar, and Candelsh. It comprises the N.E. portion 
of the table land of Central India, and is chiefly included 
in the dominions of the rajah of Berar (the Nagpoor 
rajah) and the ceded and almost unexplored territories 
ill the S.W. parts of the British presidency of Bengal. 
A large proportion of its surface is mountainous, and 
some of the largest secondary rivers of Hindostan rise 
within its limits ; as the Nerbudda, Sone, Mahanuddy, 
Ac., while the Wurda and Godavciy bound it W. ; but 
in general it is ill-watered, unhealthy, covered with 
jungle, and thinly inhabited. The pop. consists 
chiefly of Gonds, apparently an aboriginal people, at a 
remote period partly conquered and converted by the 
Hindoos, and the remainder driven to the hills and 
jungles, where they live nearly in a state of nature, 
the country rontinuing to be for the most part a sort of 
primeval wilderness. Their broad flat noses, thick lips, 
and often curly hair, distinguish them from the other 
native tribes of llindojtan. Some are domesticated in 
the plains, where they make good agricultural labourers ; 
those who live wild, on (he contrary, have no agriculture, 
and subsist on roots, vegetables, bamboo-shoots, and 
whatever animal food they can obtain. Their own idols 
are of the rudtst description, but they have also borrowed 
many objects of worship from tho Hindoos, to which they 
offer up animal, and even human, sacrifices ; in many 
' parts, tney divide themselves into castes, like the Hindoos, 
and have adopted various institutions and practices from 
I them and the Mohammedans. Their language contains, 
among its elementary words, many of Telinga and 
Tamul origin. The chief towns in Giindwana are 
Nagpoor, Sumbhiilpoor, Deoghur, Mundloh, Ac. Deo- 
ghur was formerly the seat ol an extensive Hindoo em- 
pire ; but the S. part of the prov. was included in the 
kingilom of Telingana, which, with Deoghur, afterwards' 
constituted a portion of the Bbamenee empire of the 
Deccan : while the N. parts of the country were tribut- 
ary to the Mogul emperors. There are, however, no 
remains in the prov. to indicate that it ever flourished as 
a highly civilised or cultivated country. (Hamilton's E. 

GUSTROW, a town of N. Germany, G. D. Mecklcn- 
burgh Schwerin, cap. duchy of same name, on the Nebel, 
31m. E.N.K. Schwerin. Pop. 8,567. It is walled, has 
an anc. castle, now converted into a workhouse and house 
of correction, and several handsome public edifices, among 
Which are, the cathedral, 3 other churches, the govprn- 
ment house, Ac. It is the scat of a court of chancery, 
and boards of taxation and police, and is a town of con- 
siderable commercial importance. It hq|i between 60 
and 60 manufactories of (UfiTerent kinds, including many 
breweries and distilleries. Two large fairs for cattle and 
wool are held yearly, at which wool to the amount of 
nearly 300,000 dollars Is sold. (Berghausi Stein.) 

GWALIOR, a strong fortress and town of Hindostan, 
and the modern cap. of Sclndia's dom., prov. Agra, 61 m. 
S.E. Agra, and 360 N.E. by N. Oojein; lat. 26° W 
N., long. 78° P E. It stands on a precipitous. Isolated 
I hill, close around the brow of which Its defences of stone 
I are carried. This hill is rather more than IJ m. in 
1 length ; but its greatest breadth does not exceed 300 
yards : the height at its N. end is 343 ft. At this end is 
a palace; and about the middle of the fort are two 
remarkable pyramidal buildings of red stone, in the most 
ancient style of Hindoo architecture. The only gate is 
towards the N. extremity of the E. side ; from which, 
by several flights of steps, you ascend to the top of tUe 
rock. Within the dtadel there are large natural exca- 
vations, which furnish a supply of excellent wdter. The 
town, which runs along the E. side of the hill. Is large, 
well inhabited, and contains many good houses of stone, 
which is fiimlshed in abundance by the neighbouring 
blUs. £. of the town runs tho river Soonrica, beyond 
which is a large Mohammedan tomb, a handsomemtone 
building, with a cupola covered with blue enamel. There 
are numerous caves adjacent to the fort, said to contain 
many Buddhlu sculptures. Gwalior, from lu position. 
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must alwayi have been a military post of groat import- 
atice, but by no means impregualrie ; for it has frequently 
changed masters It was t^en by escalade, in 17W, by 
the British ; but finally ceded, in lfK)5, to Sclndia, and 
has since been the permanent residence of his court. 

GYONGYOS, a market-town of Hungary, co. Heres, 
at the foot of the Matra mountains ; 22 m. 8.W. by W. 
Krlau, and 42 m. N.E. Pesth. Pop. about 14,700. (i7erg- 
hau»,) It has several churches, a J^anjclscan gymna- 
sium, and a Knm. Catholic high school ; manulacturos 
of woollen cloth, leather, hats, brandy, &c., and a large 
trade in agricultural produce and cattle. Good wine is 
made in its vicinity. 

GYULA, amarket-town of Hungary, cap. co. Bekes, 
on tho White Koros, 35 m. N.N.W. Arad. Pop. (1838) 
13,752. It consists of two parts, Hungarian and German 
Gyula, separated by the river ; it has a fortress, a county, 
hall, several churclies, some oil-mills, and a large trade 
in cattle, &c. 
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HAARLEM, or HARLEM, one of the principal cities 
of the Netherlands, prov. N. Holland, cap. arrond. and 
cant.; on the Spaarn, 10 m. W. Amsterdam. Pop. 
about 22,000. It is now in great part destitute of 
defences, but was formerly a place of some strength, 
having been fortified in the KJth rentury with brick 
walls, parts of which, witli an old gateway, still remain. 

“ llimrlem is, in external appearance, unlike most other 
Dutch cities. It has an ancient and somewhat dingy 
aspect. Tho architecture of some of tlie houses is 
remarkably picturesque, with sharp-tiointcd gables ; and 
the roofs .snow several rows of small attic windows, like 
what one is accustomed to see in old Flemish pictures. 
Tlie streets are arranged in an irregular inatiucr, with 
cross alleys and back courts, and few of them have 
havens in the ccncre, which is quite a singularity in a 
Dutch town.’* (C/ianifterg, p.2ri.) Mr. Barrow Stiys it 
Is “ very well built, very clean, and very dull.” lU pop. 
at present is greatly below what It formerly contained. 
It has a large jiaveil market-place surrounded by 
si'veral of the prirn'ipal edifices of the city, as the chiircfi 
bf 8t. Bavon, a vast liothic structure, with a high s(]uare 
tower ; the fiesh-market ; the Stadt/inus, a fine build- 
ing, &c. Opposite the clmrch is a statue of Laurence 
Co<itcr, the reputed inventor of moveable types, a citizen 
of IlHarlem. Kt. Bavon’s has somewhat of a naked 
api^carance inside ; but its organ has long been coii- 
sulered one of the finest and largest in Europe. It 
IS supported on porphyry pillars, .and fills up the 
wliole of one end of the churcli, reaching up to the 
roof. It has nearly 5,000 pipes ; its tones arc remark- 
ably fine, and its power very great ; but in tho diameter 
of some of its pijies, it has recently been surpassed by 
organ.) built at York and Birmingnam. Immediately 
under it. ami between two mas.ses of pillars, is a group 
of figures the size of life, in white marble, represent- 
ing Faith, Hope, and Cliurity, executed by Xavory, a 
living artist, and which, according to Chambers, arc the 
best specimens of modern sculpture in Holland. The 
remaining chief public buildings and institutions in 
llaurh'm are several churches, public ciiarities and 
schools, the Teylcri.an Museum, with a good rolicctiou 
of philosophical instruments, and others of fossils, coins, i 
ftc., at which lectures on different scientific subjects arc 
delivered ; tho academy of sdences, the celcbrateii 
normal school of M. Preugen, and many other schools ; 
an academy of drawing, an observatory, botanic garden, 
&c. There are several good private collections of 
paintings. Htuirlem is the residence of a civil governor 
and a military commandant.; is a bishop's see, and the 
■cat of tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce. 
It has manufactures of silk, linen, and cotton fabrics, 
velvets, rugs, carpets, lace, ribands, soap, and oil. 
Many of these have greatly declined ; but, of late, several 
cotton factories liave been establish^ in its neighbour- i 
hood ^nder the patronage of the king, and the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods has Increased materially since the 
separation of Holland and Belgium. lu one of these 
factories, conducted by a Scotchman, the king is a 
shareholder ; steam-engines are employed to turn the 
machinery. There are 3 factories on a similar scale at 
Haarlem, employing in all 2,000 Individuals, men, 
kromen, and children. The weekly wages of workmen 
average from 12s. to I3s. ; boys and girls get about Is. 6rf. 
a week. In the environs of Haarlem are extensive bleach - 
Itig grounds for linens, and here were at one time prepared 
those fine fabrics, long known In England as Holland 
cloths. An important branch of trade in Haarlem is the 
sale of flowers, roots, &c., of which traffic it is the chief 
seaH Near the city, on the S., are the ” Bloemen-Tuin,” 
or gardens for rearing these products. “ Each garden 
is secluded from the public road by a high wall, or a 
brick house tidily painted ; and when admitted, you find 
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yourself In the midst of offices or warehouses devoted 
to tho great business of drying and packing the roots. 
Thence the garden stretches out to the length of per- 
haps a quarter of a mHe by a breadth of 100 yds., and is 
separated from other garaens, as well as frequently di- 
vided across by partitions of wood 6 ft. high. In the 
sunny square spots thus sectioned off, are all the varie- 
ties of tulips, dahlias, hyacinths, ranunculuses, and varl- 
ouB other flowers. The drying-houses are filled with 
shelves, in stands, on which ore spread myriads of roots, 
and In adjacent apartments men are kept constantly 
busy packing for exportation. In packing, each root is 
first twisted into a small piece of paper, and then a hun- 
dred are put together in ii paper bog, according to sorts. 
Tho bags are afterwards packed In cases, and are thus 
sent to all parts of the world.** (CZ/omAers, p. 30.) A 
large horticulturist and dealer told Mr. Chambers, 
that he exported annually 300,000 crocus, 200,000 tulip, 
100,000 hyacinth, and 100,000 ranunculus roots, besides 
many of other flowers. At one period, the most extra- 
vagant prices were given for these roots ; but 100 florins 
is now considered (and well if may) a very large sum 
fof one, and the greater part of the tulips cultivated 
.and boltl by the blocmists of Haarlem, are valued from 
Id. to 20d. each. The city was once celcbrate^or its 
printing ; but at present this branch of industry is not 
more active than in an Englisli country town. It has still, 
however, a type-foundry, chiefly for Greek and Hebrew 
characters, from which the Jews principally supply thorn, 
selves with the latter. • 

The neigbbouritoud round Haarlem is carcfblly laid 
out in plantations and imblic walks, agd for several 
miles on the road to Leyden the country is sprinkled 
with numerous neat villas. Immediately on tfio S. of the 
city IS a wood of considerable extent, in which is a large 
and elegant mHn.<$ion in the Grecian style, called tho Pa- 
vilion. It formerly belonged to Mr. Hope, who sold it 
for 500,000 guilders (about 42,OOOZ. ) to Napolbon /or his 
brother Ivouis. At the peace it was sequestrated by the 
nation : at present it is shuOup ; but it is designed to form 
a gallery for the paintings of Dutcli living artists. 

J'he epoch at which Haarlem was founded is uncertain. 
In 1.572 it was iMisiegod by a Spanish force under Toledo, 
a worthy son of the duke of Alva. The city held out for 7 
months, when it being known that the garrison intended 
to make a desperate sortie as a forlorn hope, *terms of 
capitulation were offered and accepted ; but no sooner 
liad tlie Spaniards obtained possession of the town, than 
they commenced a massacre of the inhah., and upwards 
of 1,000 iiidividuaU were either put to the sword, or tied 
in pairs and thrown into the lake. In 1.577 the town 
was retaken by the Dillch. Haarlem was the birthplace 
of Ostade, ^^'ouvcl mans, Berghem, Van der Heist, and 
Schrevelius. 

The Haai lemmer Meer^ or liuke of Haarlem, is an inlet 
of the sea S.E. of the city, extending S. to within a short 
distance of Leyden, aiul about 33 ro. in circumference. 
It was formed by an inundation at the end of the Kith 
cejitury, wliich transfurmed four small lakes into one 
sheet of water, and, overflowing the surrounding country, 
laid several villages waste, and destroyed much property. 
It has an outlet to the S. communicating with the Old 
Rhine ; on the N. it communicates with the Y by the 
Spaarn, and by another small outlet which is crossed by 
the road from Haarlem to Amsterdam. It is generally 
shallow, except in the middle, and is easily agitated by 
winds, which drive the waves with great fury against the 
dykes erected round its shores. It is liable to sudden 
squalls, and is, on tha*^ account, little used for naviga- 
tion. Various schemes have been proposed for drain- 
ing this lake, by which at least 50,000 acres of land 
would bo rerovered. I^litherto nothing decisive barmen 
done on the subject ; but tho impression is, that the ondor- 
taking will, ere long, be commcnceil, and that it will suc- 
ceed. A railway between Haarlem and Amsterdam, 
which must in part pass through the Y, has been com- 
menced. (See Chambers' Tour, p;31, fl-c. ; Barrow's 
I Tour inHuUand, ^c. i Be Cloety Fays Bas Diet, Cr^gr., 

I ^ ilACKNEY, a town and par. of England, co. MM- 
I dlesex, hund. Ossulstone, 3 m. N. B. London. Area 
of par., including the hamlets of Climton, llomerton, 
Dalston, Shacklewell, and Kingslatui, 3,227 acres. Fop., 
In 1831 , 31 ,047. The town consists clnefly of two wide and 
well-lighted streets, running nearly at right angles to 
each other, from which other streets diverge, llierg are 
many large and substantial residences both detached and 
1 connected with the Hue of street ; but the houses gene- 
fally are of inferior size. The par., now divided into 3 
districts, hat 4 churches ; the mother-church, St. John’s, 
and 3 chapels of ease. AU are commodious | but none 
are remarkable for architectural elegance. The dis- 
senters have several places of worship, among which is 
one (now occupied by Unitarians) rendered fUustrlous 
^ tho ministerial labours of Bates, Matthew Henry 
Priestley, and Price. At llomerton is an academy for 
Independent ministers, of which Dr. Pye Siqjth is the 
' il V Q. 
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protent prindpel. There ere 8 charity gchooli, educating 
in the whole about 500 children ; a school of induitry for 


ouu cminreni me orpnani oi reipeccanie iwrcuM, m v 
bMrde^ clothed, and educated; and at Hackney wick la 
an eftaMlahment supported by the Society for the Sup- 
proHlon of Juvenile vagrancy. The land about Hackney 
la chiefly occupied by nurserymen and market-gardeneri 
Loddlge’s garden Is said to contain some of the finest 
and rarest exotics in England : the rest of the land is 
employed in cow-pastures and brick-fields. The pars, of 
Hackney and Stoke Newington form a union under the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act) and the expense of main- 
taining the paupers of Hackney, in 1838, was 7,960f. 

HADDINGTON (CO. OF), tee Lotuians. 

HADDINGTON, apart, and royal bor. and marked 
town of Scotland, cap. co. Haddington, 16 miles E. 
by N. Edinburgh, ana I04 W. 'by S., Dunbar, at the 
foot of the Garleton iiills on the N., and bounded 
by the Tyne on the E., w^iich stream divides it from 
the suburb of Nungate, td which, however, it Is joined 
by a bridge of 4 arches. Pop. in 1831, 3,751. The tohm 
consisU principally of two parallel streets, running B. 
and wT, and a long cross street which bounds one of 
these, and intersects the other nearly at right angles, 
'ilie main parallel street, which Is a continuation of the 
road from Edinburgh, is spacious ; the general character 
of the town, as to buildings and appearance, is superior 
to t}iat of most others of its sixe. The approaches to It 
from the E. and W. are ornamented by a number of 
villas, with gardens and nursery grounds adjoining. 
The streets are paved, wad lighted with gas. The prin- 
cipal buildings are the town-hall, with a lofty spire 150 
feet in height; the county buildings, wbicn contain 
lU'cummodation for the sheriiT's court, the meetings of 
tile county, and apartments fur the preservation of the 
public, records ; and a Gothic parish church, supposed 
to have been erected in the 13tn or 14th century. It is 
21 U ft. In length ; the choir find transept are in a somo- 
wliat dilapidated state ; it has square towers, and is 90 
It. high. Thu western part of the cross is used as the 
purisli church* Fordun styles it lucerna LaudonitSy 
tlie himp of Lothian. The parish church of Hadding- 
ton is one of the few churches in Scotland, not in Edin- 
burgh, that are collegiate. There is a new quoad sacra 
church (1839) belonging to the establishment. There 
are chapels belonging respectively to the Scottish Episco- 
palians, to the United Associate Synod (two), to the Old 
Light Hurghers, the Independents, and Methodists. 
Haddington can boast of one of the earliest schools 
estabUshed in Scotland (AfCVift's iCnox, i. 4.), and it 
possesses at present an excellent classical seminary 
under the direction of the magistrates, and 6 other 
schools. A mechanics' Institution was established here in 
1823. There are no fewer than five public libraries in the 
town ; and Haddington Is the head quarters of the Itine- 
rating Libraries, institutm! by Mr. Sanmol Drown. In 
isiri, there were in East Lothian 43 divisions of these 
lilirarics, of 50 volumes each. Each division remains 
for 2 years in the same place, when it Is removed to 
another locality, and succeeded by a new supply of books 
of the same number ; so that each locality has a fresh 
supply of new useflil reading every two years. Each 
Vuluuic. at an average of the 43 divisions, is read Jive 
times during that period. The system of circulating 
libraries has been extended to various other Mrts of 
Scotland, to several districts in England, to Ireland, 
Canada, South Afirica, and Jamaica. The use of the 
books is gratuitous if so wished, but never more than 
Id. per annwH has been systematically taken from any 
reaqfif * but voluntary contributions, cither in books or 
mon^, are received. (MS. eoMmunication from Mr. 
Brown.) The number of benevolent, ftiendly, and 
religious societies, is great Tbe number of permanent 
and occasional poor for three years previously to 1837 
inclusive, was annually 179; and the average yearly 
fUnda for their support are 942/., raised by asbcssroent. 
The^lgbest rate givcu is 10/. 85. yearly ; the lowest 
2/. 12s. {Report bu General Assembly on Poor in Scot-, 
land, 1889, p. 11.) There are no manufactures in the 
town, but tnere are two brepreries and two distilleries 
In the vicinity ; an Iron forge, and coach work ; a con- 
sidforable trade in wtoI, in tanning and currying leather, 
in preparing bones and rape-cake for manure, and 
various minor branches of industry. Haddington is 
celebrated for Its weekly grain market, which it the 
second in point of Inmortance in Scotland, Dalkeith 
being:, tbe flKt. In Inw, the quantity of grain of alt 
kiaiiv eold in this market was 42,361 qrs. ; but os that 
year ms one of compaiative scarcity, the average sale 
M grea^ above what we have stated, being sometimes 
as nigh as 80,000Qrs. I herd are three branch banks, 
and p sevlngs’ bou, the alter instituted in 1815. The 
agricultural and hoiticultmal societies of the county 
bold their meetings in the town. 

Haddliigton is verj andent. A eutle on Its W. boon- 
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[ dories was used as a raysl residence in the 12th and 18tli 
centufles, and here Alexander 11. was bom in 1198. A 
convent of Cistertlan, or Bemardine nuns, was founded 
here in 1178 ; and a monastery of Franciscan, or Grey 
Friars, in the subsequent century. {Keith*s Cat. qfScat. 
BiskopStUld. and 462.) The suburb of the N ungate obtains 
its name from the former of these institutions. It was in 
this nunnery that the Scottish Parliament was convened 
(1548), when )ts assent was given to the marriage of 
Queen Mary with the Dauphin of France, and to her 
education at the French court. Haddington has often 
auflbred severely from the overflowing of the Tyne. 
The last Inundation was in 1775, when the river rose 
17 ft. above it's usual level, and flooded more than half 
the town. In 1244, the town, then composed of wooden 
buildings, was totally consumed by fire. It was again 
nearly consumed from the same cause in 1598 ; since 
which latter date, a curfew goes through the town at 
8 o'clock, P.M. during winter, when, after tolling a bell, 
tbe crier repeats some uncouth rhymes, alluding to the 
calamity, and warning the inhabitants to greater caution 
in future. Haddington was the first place visited by 
cholera in 1831. Or 125 persons seised 57 died. In one 
night there were 8 deaths. It continued from the 17th 
Dec., 1881, to 22d Feb. ensuing. Haddington unites 
with N. Berwick, Dunbar, Lauder, and J^burgh, in 
sending a member to the H. of C. In 1839-40, Its regis- 
tered voters were 187. The municipal income is about 
1,400/. a year. 

Various eminent men have been connected with Had. 
dington. John Knox, the famous reformer, is generally 
believed to have been born in tlie suburb of GifTordgate in 
1505, and received his education at the burgh school ; but 
some writers regard tlie village of Gifford, five miles dis- 
tant, as his birthplace. The Maitlands of Lethington, a 
place within a mile of the town, are well known both in 
literary and general history. Sir Richard Maitland, 
I.ord Privy Seal of Scotland, and a Lord of Session, 
was himself a poet, and a collector of ancient Scottish 
poetry. {Pinkerton's Ancient Scottish Poems. l.ond., 
1786 ; seo Richard's Poems published by the Maitland 
Club. 1830.) His eldest son William is well known in 
history as Secretary of State during the reign of Queen 
Mary; his second son John was Lord Hlgli (Chancellor 
of Scotland ; and Thomas, his youngest son, is cele- 
brated both for his Latin poems {Deticiee Poet. Scot.). 
.and for being one of the interlocutors in Buchanan’s 
dialogue De Jure regni apud Scotos. The Duke of 
Lauderdale, the capricious and tyrannical Secretary of 
State for Scotland in the time of Charles II., was a 
descendant of Sir Richard ; also John, Earl of Lau- 
derdale, author of “ the Works of Virgil translated into 
English Verso.” The only eminent man of more 
modern times connected with Haddington was the Bev. 
John Brown, author of the “ Self- Interpreting Bible,” 
and other theological works, who died in 1787. (In ad- 
dition to the works quoted, see AVv; Slat. Acc. (tf Scot.. 

§ Haddington. 1. 17. ; Chalmers' Caledonia.) 

HADLEIGH, a market-town and par. of England, 
co. Suflblk, hund. Cosford, on the Bret, a tributary of 
the Stour, 8 m. W. Ipswich, and 58 m. N.E. Lniidoii. 
Area of par., 3,440 acres : pop., in 1831, 3,425. It is an 
ancient-looking town, exhlbltinK,both in brick and wood, 
many curious specimens of old house architecture. The 
church, a handsome structure with a fine steeple, forms 
the principal ornament of tlie town. There are also 

12 almshouses, and a curious brick gate-house, with 
hexagonal turrets, erected at the end of the 1.5th century. 
This town had formerly a flourishing clothing trade ; 
but tbe chief manufacture at present carried on Is the 
spinning of yarn for the Norwich weavers. A silk-mill 
also employs 297 hands. Hadlelgh was formerly a cor- 
porate town, but losMts charter by a quo warranto In the 
reign of James II. Markets on Monday ; fkirs on Whit- 
Monday, and Oct. 4. 

HAGUE (THE), (Dutch Graven8a/i^, ”the count’s 
meadow ; ” Fr. La Have), a town of Holland, of which 
it is the cap. and usual residence of the king and court, 
prov. S. Holland, on a branch ftf^hc canal between 
Leyden and Rottertlam, 10 m. S.W. the former, and 

13 m. N.W. the latter city, lat. 62® 4' 20" N,, long. 
40 4ff 30" E. Pop. .58,000. It is an open town, being 
surrounded only by a moat crossed by drawbridges It 
has the usual features of a Dutch town ; its houses and 
pavements are of brick, and several of its streets are 
intersected with canals, and planted with rows of teees ; 
its general appearance, however, is much superior to 
that of the commercial cities of Holland. The N. end of 
the town is the fkshionablo quarter, and. in it is the 
Vyverberg, a fine open space, ornamented with a lake 
and wooded island in its centre. Around and adjacent 
to this sauare are all the chief public edifices. The first 
of these is the National Museum, occupying the former 
palace of Prince Maurice, an elegant building' of thM7th 
century. Ita extensive picture gallery is reachiRdby a 
noble stain^e; the paintings here are mostly ronflned 
to works the Dutch Khool, but in that department 
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the collection is almoet unrivalled. The grand object of 18<^ and 9(P S., and long. 108^ 20' and 109^ E.. belonging to 
attraction is Paul Potter’s Bull, a picture vrhich occupies the Chinese empire, and forming a dep. of the prov. of 
nearly the whole end of one of the rooms. “ The fepre- Canton, but separated from the continent bv a strait from 
sentation is that of a young bull with brown and white 16 to 20 m. wide, probably identical with what was called 
spots, a cow reclining on the green sward before It, two ** the Gates of Cluna *’ by the Mohammedan authors of 
or three sheep, and an aged cowherd leaning over a fence the 8th and 9th centuries. {Chinete Repo$Uorp, 37.) 
~-all as .large as life ; the background being a distant The island Is of a somewhat oval shape ; greatest length, 
landscape. The chief animal in the group appears to KT.E. fo S.W., about 180 m. ; average toeadth, nearly 70 
stand out in bold relief, with a briskness in its air that is m. Area perhaps about 12,000 sq. m. Fop. estimated, in 
perfectly startling \ such i^o is the miifhteness of the 1828, as little slmrt of a million. Independent of uncon- 
touching, in order to make every hair on the hide and quered tribes in the Interior. A mountain chain runs 
forehead of the creature tell, that the picture will endure through Hainan in the direction of its length, and 
the closest infection. This highly-prized work of art near its centre rises above the limit of perpetual snow, 
was carried off to Paris by order of Napoleon, and hung In this part of the island the principal rivers take their 
in the Louvre.” {Chambers, ft. 22.) The Royal Museum origin, some of which arc of considerable size. The R. 
of curiosities, occupying the lower part of the building, coast is bold and rocky ; the W. low ; the S. has some 
consists principally of a large and unique collection of good harbours ; but Hainan generally, like Formosa, is 
Chinese and Japanese articles. One apartment is devoted surrounded with many rocks and shoals danmrous to 
to objects of interest connected with Dutch history, con- shipping. The climate is very Iiot : the heat is, however, . 
tainlng, among other similar articles, the armour and tempered by sea-breezes, frequent fogs, and abundant 
weapons of I)e Ruyter. The king’s palace, in an adjacent dews. The soil is mostly sandy ; the W. side of the island 
street, presents little that is remarkable either without or is more productive than the«£., but the country is, upon 
within ; it is an edifice in the Grecian style, its centre and the whole, barren ; and, except timber, rice, and sugar 
two wings forming three sides of a square. There is in it (the latter principally sent to the N. of China), its articles 
a good suite of state rooms, in which the king gives of export are very few. Its chief wealth consists in its 
audience, every Weilnesday. to his suiijects indiscri- timber : the forests which cover the mountains abound 
mlnately. The palace of the Prince of Orange is a large with sandal, cocoa, rose, and other cabinet woods, bra- 
but plain edifice ; it contains, however, a gcz^ collection ziletto, ebony, &c. Tobacco, cotton, and indigo are raised, 
of Dutch paintings, and the valuable assemblage of chalk but in no great quantities. Various fruits are grown, and 
drawings by the old masters, formerly the property of the sweet potato forms an important article of culture 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. On one side of the Vyverberg and food. Bees ore very pleiftiral, and wax is a valuable 
is the Binnenho/t an irregular pile of building of various item of produce. Pearl oysters and coral abound around 
dates, comprising a handsome Gothic hall, the only the shores, on many parts of which exteffblve salt-works 
existing remnant of the ancient palace of the counts of are established. Small qutintitics of gold aqd silver are 
liollaiid. It is occupied by various government offices, obtained in the interior. The natives carry on some trade 
and the chambers in which tiie states-general and states with Anam, Siam, and Singapore. On tneir voy^s to 
of Holland meet. The Binnenhi\f served for ttii‘ prison Siam, they cut timber along the coasts of TBfain||t and 
of Grotius and llameveldt ; the latter of whom was Camboja, with which they build junks at Bankok. These 
executed in front of it in 1618. There are 14 churches, junks are then laden with cargoes saleable u Canton or 
several chapels, 2 synagogues, an orphan asylum, state Hainan, and both cargoes ^d junks being sold, the profits 
prison, liousc of correction, b poor schools, several inter* are divided among the bunders. Most part of the pop. 
mediate and superior private schools, a royal library are Chinese, who are similar to the inhabs. of the oppo- 
W'ith 100, (KM) vols., a museum of 'medals, gems, cameos, site coast ; but tiie interior is inhabited by a different race, 
&c., many private galleries of paintings, and hsiirned aud supposed to be aboriginal, some of whonf have submitted 
benevolent associations, and a theatre for Dutch, German, to the Cliinese government, while others still hold a 
and French pl.iys. 'I’he favourite promenade is tiie F(Hfr~ savage independence. The Island is Buhdlvidq|l into 13 
hnuf, a fine wide road, lined with elegant mansions, planted districts. Tiie cap. , Kiong-tchoii, a populous city, and the 
with rows of trees, furnished will) benches, &c., which residence of the Cliinese governor, is on the N. coast, 
leads from ihc N. quarter of the town to the RojcA. Tho Several other towns have a pop. of some thousand in- 
latter IE a finely w'ooded park, belonging to the king of habs. Hainan appears to have been discovered by the 
Holland, and immediately adjacent to the Hague. In Chinese about rmno 108 b. c., and conquered by them soon 
tiie centre of the grounds, which are embellished with afterwards. It was ani|excd to the prov., of wliich it now 
artilicial sheets of water, aud winding walks amongst the forms a port, in 1381. {Bitter, Asten Erdkunde, lii. 881— 
ti I'es, stands tiie Huys m den Bosch {house in the wood), 893. ; Pur^by, in Asial, Researches, vol. xx. ; Chinese Re- 
tlic summer palace of the royal family. It is an edifice positorv, ifc.) 

of an unpretending character externally, iiut within are HAlNACLT, a prov. of Belgium, which see. 
many excellent pictures, and it has aceilmg partly painted HAI.BEKSTADT, a town of tlio Prussian dom., prov. 

by Ili'ubens. About 3 m. W. of the Hague is Stmevcniii- Saxony, gov. Magile.burg, cap. circ. and principiuity of 
gen, a fashionalile but dreary Dutch watering-place ; and same name, on the Holzemme, a tributary of tho Bode, 
about 1^ m. S.R. the town is the castle Of Ryswick, which 32 m. S. W. Magdeburg, next to which it is the largest 
gave its name to the treaty of 1607. and most important town In the gov. Pop. (183H) 

The Hague has never been a place of much commer- 17,227. {Berghaus.) It Is very ancient ; is built chiefly 
cial impoitance. The iiihab. derive their resources in the Gothic style, and is surrounded with walls, outside 
chiefly from supplying or being employed by tiie court which are three suburbs. It has a cathtxlral, an edifice 
aiul government establishments ; and they suffered very of the 16th century, remarkable for its paintings and 
considerably from the transfer of the seat of government stained glass windows, ten other Protestant, and two 
to Amsterd.un on the erection of Holland into a kingdom Rom. Catholic churciies, a synagogue, a handsome man- 
by Napoleon. The manufacture of porcelain, and the sion house (formerly a royal palace) gymnasium, superior 
prinliiig of books, especially those in the Frencli Ian- town and girls' schools, a teacher's seminary, two large 
guiige, are almost tho only branches of industry. There public libraries, a school of midwifery, an orphan 
is, however, a cannon foundry, established in 1668. asylum, house of correction, theatre, and several fine 

I 'he Hague became the residence of the feudal lords private collections of paintings, medals, antiques, Ac. It 
of Holland in 1250, from whicli period it continued the is the seat of the superior courts of the gov., of t<Mgn and 
seat of government till 1806; it again assumed the rank distr. courts, and a board of tolls and taxation, and has 
of a capital on the restoration of ^e Orange family. It numerous factories for woollen stuffs of secondary qua- 
was tho native place of the astronomer Huygens, the lity, carpets, linen fabrics, leather gloves, straw hats, 
nuturalist Ruysch, and William III. king of England, starch, tobacco, soap, &c., with extensive ell refine- 

i Chambers i Barrows De Ciocts Encyc, dee Gent du ries, numerous breweries, lithographic-printing esta* 
ionde.) blishments, and a considerable trade in com an} wool. 

HAGUENAU, & town of France, d6p. Bas-Rhln, cap. Its commercial importance appears to have Increased of 
cant., on the Moder, 15 in. N. Strasbourg. Pop. (1H36) late years. The epoch of its foundation is uncertain. 
8,084. The Moder here divides into 2 arms, one of It was made a bishop’s see in 804. A great part of it waz 
which intersects the town, while the other encircles it destroyed In 1179, by Henry the Lion. It was cedcfl to 
on the S. Haguenau Is surrounded by old and ill-con- Prussia, together with its prindpfillty, at the peace of 
structed walls, and a wide diteh : it was originally for- Westphalia, and has over since belonged to that power, 
tided by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in the I2th except during the existence of the short-lived, kingdom 
century. A fine Gothic church erected about the same of Westphalia, of which it formed a pkrt. 

{ leriod, and ornamented with some elegant sculptures, HALES-OWEN, a par. and market-town of Engtand, 
s its chief public edifice ; it has several other churches, partly in an Insulated portion of co. Salop, bund. Brim- 
a synagogue, civil and military hospital, some good strey, and partly in co. Worcester, lower div. bund. Hidf- 
cavalry barracks, many oil, madder, and other mills, ihlro, 104m. N.W. London, 7 nl. W.S.W. Bliminghain, 
and manufactures of cotton fabrics and yam, woollens, and 24 m. N. E. W’orcester. Area of par., 11,290 acres; 
soap, At, The forest of Haguenau Is one of the largest pup. of do.. In 1831, 11,840. The town, which coniistsof a 
iwyance ; it extends over an area of 17,000 hectares, handsome main street, crossed by several others of Infe- 
(intgos Biet. Gtoe.,&c.) rior character, stands on the Stour, In a Ifeantifiil and 

HAINAN, or flALLAM, (Chinese, *^Smth cf the well wooded valley, imd bears the appearance of a busy 
Sea,**) a large island of the Chinese Sea, between lat. and tliriving place. The clmrch is of Norman archi- 

8P S * 
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tectons, and has a light splra curiously supported on four 
arches. St. Keiielm*s chapel, situated outside the town» 
wot originally erected in the time of the Saxony and a 
part yet remains apparently of that early date. The far 
larger part, hovrever, was built In the reign of Henry II I., 
ana the tower, with Its ornamental pinnacles, Is an ele- 
gant specimen of the Gothic style. Few buildings so 
sin^l present such striking architectural contruts. 
There are three places of worship for dissenters. A free 
grammar-school was established here during the Com- 
monwealth by A rhaneery commission, which provided It 
with an endowment, the present yearly value of which is 
about laof. The school, open to all boys belonging to 
the par., is attended by about 50; it affords a classical 
education, but confers no university advantages, in the 
way of exhibitions. (Carlisle.) Shenstoue^ the poet, who 
was also the proprietor of “ the Leasowes,'* a l>eautiful 
villa in the neigiibourhood, was educated at this school : 
his monument Is in the church. The manufacture of 
nails and the coarser kinds of hardware and tools consti- 
tutes the chief employment of the working classes. Steel 
is extensively made In the hamlet of Coiigrcavcs ; and 
coal mines are worked wlttdn the parish. * > 

Halcs-owen is under the jurisdiction of the co. magis- 
trates, who hold potty sessions here. A high bailiff, 
headborough, and constable are annually elected at the 
court loot of the lord of the manor, and these officers 
govern the internal economy of the town. A court of 
reiiuests is held every third week for the recovery of 
debts under .V., the powyr of which extends to five 
other pars. This par. forms a part of the Stourbridge 
union, and the expense of maintaining its poor in 1H38 
was 21H/. Markets on Monday ; fairs on Easter and 
Whit Monday for horses, catUe, cheese, Ac. ’ 

An abbey of Premonstratensian monks was foijnded 
herem the reign of King ,lohn out of funds provided by 
that monarch. Its revenues, at the dissolution of the 
religious hemses, amounted, according to S^cd, to 3^. 
7'hc rufns arc extensive, and have partly riffi^n converted 
into farming premises. A fey very fine lancet windows 
at the gable end of the chapter-house indicate the style 
of building to have been early English. (Antiq. qf Salop : 
Lewis's Top. Diet.) 

HALIFAX, h market town, par., and pari. bor. of 
England, co. York, W. Hiding, wap. Morlcy, on the 
Hebblc, a branch of the Calder, 176 m. N.N.W. London, 
Sfim. W.S.W. York, and 13m. VV.S.W. T.ceds ; lat. hdP 
44' N., long. 1° 60' W. The entire parish is one of the 
most extensive in the kingdom, and* nearly equals in size 
the county of Kutland. It includes 23 townships, and 
75,740 acres. For rating, it is divided into .S parts : the 
parish district of Halifax, the ckapelry of lleptonstall, 
and the chapclry of Klland ; and the following table gives 
the pop., rate of Increase during the last ten years, and 
the present proportion of pop. to an acre : — 


Townships. 

Aren in 
anres. 

Inhah. 

houses. 

Pop. 

1821. 

Ratio 

offs- 

rrease 

IS?!. 

pop. 

to 

acre. 

Halifax par. (list, 
llollt'ax 

N. tlwram - 
S. Owiaiii • 
ileiiperholme 
klldselvy, Imit. of 
Ovenden 
Shelf 

Sklrcn-it 

Sownrhy 

Warley 

Ellaml chaivlry 
Hnrk island 
Kll.ind 

li&Vand 

HaHtrlck 
Aiiihworth 
Hoy laud 
StalnLind 
Jivptonstali chap. 
Kirlngdon 
KjptoiistaU - 
l,an|cflehl • 
fltanstioiil • 
Wadsworth • 

iinn 

S.^HO 

v.iin 

.').1 70 
1,3.M) 

1.. x4n 

3,080 

8,420 

3.. 360 
8'H) 

1,140 

i,sno 

6,190 

4.960 

1,730 

8.980 
5,380 1 
8.880 

5.980 
10,080 

3.844 

8,0f;(: 

1,118 

<J(i0 

419 

1,733 

494 

808 

1.l‘).!> 

1,070 

488 

1»077 

78 

.30S 

608 

85.1 

611 

560 

384 
984 
4.V5 
1,4 15 
995 

18.688 

6,841 

4.8.56 

.l.'I.Ki 

8,807 

b,.1(.0 

1,998 

.1,.18.1 

6,891) 

4,»f*8 

8,884 

.5,OSK 

.14.5 

1,665 

a,7!*6 

1,.588 

.1.848 

8,811 

1,471 

4,543 

8,0iii) 

7,875 

4/m 

81-B 

48*4 

35-0 

86*4 

9-1 

.19-4 

.10-8 

28-1 

H-i 

.1*0 

»’l 

0-9 

*8*0 

'l*7 

8-0 

31-4 

8-6 

81-j 

12-2 

1.5-3 

1.5,382 

10,184 

6,7.51 

4,977 

8,409 

8,871 

8,614 

4,060 

6,1.57 

5,685 

8,898 

.5/»Of) 

318 

1.616 

.1,081 

1,5.16 

.1,.5«D 

3,037 

1, 9,1.1 
4.661 
8..514 
8.8i>8 

5,198 

15*5 

*■•) 

8-5 

2*0 

1-1 

17 

*0 

3*0 

1*7 

1-4 

0- 9 

J 6 

0 3 

1- 1 
8-3 
0*2 
0-7 
1*8 

0*6 

0*8 

0*9 

1*4 

0*5 

Total of par. - 

75,740 

81,865 

98,0.50 

1 19'4 109,8991 P4 


The pari. bor. includes the township of Halifiuc, with 
■mall oontlguous portions of the townships of N. and 
S. Owram, lying along the B. side of the Hebble brook; 
Us pop.. In 1S3I, was 20,142. The town is built on a gentle 
•lo^, in a valicy surrounded by hills. In many parts 
the ttaiets are narrow and Irregular ; but of late several 
, have been "Widened, and some, as Broa<l Street and Wa- 
terhouse Street, are handsome and tpacious. It Is well 
paved, and lighted with gas. The houses are almost 
•xcluigvidy built of stone m>m the quarries of N. and S. 
Pvwam; butafisw sHll remain, built in the reign of Henry 
VIII., of plaster, with carved oak framework. Within 
the entire parish there are no flswor thiin 18 episcopal, 


I and 70 dissontlag places of worship ; but many of tlieso 
arc in the rural districts. Within tlic town are three 
churches, the largest and finest of which, St. John’s, the 
' parish church, built in the 15th century, is of pointed 
Gothic architecture. It has a lobby, nave, side aisles, 
and chancel ; and 2 side chapels were added In the 16th 
century. Of late years a handsome painted window has 
been put up. similar to the Marygold window in York 
cathedral. The tower, which is highly omamentedfeon- 
tains a peal ofSiO bells, and is 117 it. high.- In Sowerby 
Church is st monumental statue of Archbishop Tillotson, 
a native of that township. Trinity Church, built in 1798, 
is a Grecian edifice, with Ionic pilasterB, surmounted by 
a tower and cupola at the W. end. St. James’s, opened 
in 1832, is a pseudo- GotJiic structure, with square turrets 
at tho W. end. Besides the episcopal places of worship, 
there are ch.*ipel8 for Independents, Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, Methodist New Connection, Korn. Catholics, Pri- 
mitive Methodists, Unitarians, and the Society of Friends, 
among which, one, belonging to the Independents is 
remarkable for classical elegance and good taste. Con- 
nected with the churches and chapels are many Sunday 
schools ; and the Halifax S. S. Union comprises no less 
than 2.3 schools, attended by upwards of 5,000 children. 
The National School, built in 1815, near Trinity Church, 
is attended by about 250 boys ; and the Lancastrian 
School, ojtencdin 1818, has rather more than 300 of both 
sexes. Within the parish are no fewer than 7 free or 
endowed schools ; but of thyse only one, Smith’s ebariry 
school, founded in 1720, is situated in the town. Queen 
Kliz.ibcth'B grammar school, in the township of Skir- 
coat, was chartered in 1586, and is under the direction 
of 12 governors, chosen from among the inhab. The rental 
of the school pniperty is considerable. The school is free 
to the sons of all paribhioners : hut tho yircscnt numlK‘r of 
scholars i.s only about 4U. The grammar schools at Hip- 
lierholme.N . Owram, and Heptunstall, have a good charac- 
ter, and are attended not only by the free hoys, but others, 
who p:iy for their sehoohng. Wheelwright’s school at 
Kishworth is a noble establishment, supported at an ex- 
pense of more than 2,()(NV. a year, and providing a liberal 
education for 30 hoys, with 2 exhibitions of 150/. a year 
at the universities : It is superintended by 2 masters and? 
a matron. There are^umeruus charities for the relief 
of the poor tmd aged, none of which need any ftarticular 
mention, except W.aterhouse’8 almshouse and blue-coat 
school, estnbliiihecl in 1627 for 12 aged persons, and 20 
orphan children. The largest public building is tlie Piece 
ILall, a very extensive (]uadraiigular stone structure, 
occupying more than 2 iu:re.s of ground : it has a rustic 
basement story, above which are two othe^ stories fronted 
by colonnades, having walks within thorn leading to the 
various storerooms, of which there are 315. In these 
rooms the manufacturers keep their cloths for sale. This 
building, erected in 1779, cost 12,000/. The infirmary, 
newly built in very elegant style, furnishes excellent 
accommodation for the many sick who resort thither. 
The baths on the Huddersfield road are well adapted for 
their purimsc, and have a howling-grccn attached. The 
building in Harriffon-lune, called the Public Kuoms, has 
elegant assembly rooms, and other accommodations, both 
for pleasure and business. There arc 2 subscription 
libraries, one of which has apartments In tho Public 
Rooms. Tho town possesses, among otlier public esta- 
hlistiments, a Literary and Philosophical Society, csta- 
blisliixl in 1830, and already oflEhring tho advantages of a 
library .and museum. The Odd Fellows’ Hall, in St. 
.Tames's' Hoad, erected in 1839, has a largo room adapted 
for lectures, public meetings, Ac. The Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, founileil in 1825, has 400 members, and a library of 
about 1,400 vols. The theatre, though small, is quite 
large enough for a pop. that feels little interest in such 
amusements. Outside the town, ou thoW., is Gibbet- 
hill, where formerly, in consequence of a local law de- 
signed principally for the protection of the clothiers, 
felons convicted of depredating upon their property were 
executed, by a machine like the French guillotiue. The 
gas-works are in S. Owram, and in Ovenden are the 
springs and reservoirs which supijlji^e town with ex- 
cellent water. 

The magistrates of Halifax are also county magis- 
trates. Petty sessions are held every Saturday, and 
there is a court for tho recovery of oebts under 15/. 
During the Commonwealth, Halifax sent 2 mems. 
to the U. of G. ; hut the franchise was withdrawn at 
the Itestoratloa ; and, notwithstanding its growing and 
universally acknowledged Importance, it had no voice 
lu the legislature till Uie Rworni Act again conferred 
ou It, in 1832, the privilege of sending 2 representatives 
to the H. of C. The pari. bor. includes small portions 
of N. and 8. Owram, as well as the township of Halifax: 
registered electors, in l<839-40. 873, of which there be- 
longed to the township of Halifax 805. to S. Owram 25, 
and N. Owram 43. Market on Saturdi^. Fklrs, Jime 
24., and tho first Saturday in Nov. for cattle and horsli. 

For the administration of tiie poor laws, the par. is 
formed Into two Unions, Halifax uhlon comprising 10 
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townships, and the Hebden Bridge Union, including 
the Hemptonstall district and the chapelry of Todmor> 
den, * 

The rise it Ifalifaz is attributable wholly to its ma- 
nufacturing industry, which is itself mainly a conse- 
quence of its unlimited command of coal and of the means 
of internal navigation. The cloth-weavers first settled 
here in the beginning of the lAth century, since which 
time ft slowly, but gr^ually, increased tilithe American 
and French wars, when extraordinaTv acifvity prevailed, 
and the pop. was proportionally enlarged. The intro- 
duction of steam-engines and power-looms has also, of 
late years, contributed in no little degree to increase its 
importance as a place of trade. The town is united by 
a canal with the Rochdale canal and the Calder and 
Hebble navigation : and has, consequently, a navigable 
communication with Hull on the one hand, and Liver- 
pool on the other. Woollen and worsted cloths are the 
staple produce of the par., and the following table shows 
the amount of factory labour bestowed on their manu- 
facture in 1838. ( ParL Hep., 1839.) 


Kind of MHIa. 

Steam power. 

Water power. 

Bands 

employ- 

ed. 

Worsfed mills - 

No. 

KO 

Enigp. 

Power. 

1,1.10 

Wheels. 

23 

Power. 

2.19 

5,614 

tVonllen do. • 

(i.1 

29 

.110 

4ti 

407 

2,»74 

Cotton ilo. - 

71 

49 

809 

56 

478 

5,281 

Silk do. • 

7 

8 

^JOiJ 

* 

14 

610 

Total 


J.16 

' 2, .178 

127 

1,158 

13,579 


The staple manufactures of the town and neighbour- 
hood are shalloons, tammies, and draw- boys, best known 
imder the title of figured lastings and ameiis, super- 
fine quilled everlastings, double russets and serges, all 
which are made of combing wool. They are brought in 
an unfinished state to the Piece-hall, where the mer- 
chants attend every Saturday to make their purchases. 
There is, besides, a very considcr.’ible manufactory of | 
kerseys and half-thicks, also of IxK'kings and baize, 
chiefly carried on in the vale of Rlpponden, whence 
comes a large portion of the cloth used for clothing 
Ae British navy. Large quantities are also sent to 
Holland, and all parts of Ama|ica. The most pro- 
mising bruneh of manufRcture,^owcvcr, is that of 
cloth and coatings, which was also intnxluced at the 
end of the last century by persons of enterprise, who, 
at vast expense, erected mills on the Calder and its trl. j 
butarlos. The success of these factories was such as to I 
excite the jealousy of the Leeds merchants, who had j 
been previously used to buy the same articles from the | 
lower tnanufaclurcrs at their cloth-hall, and parli.ameut 
was petitioned, in 1794 anil 1806, to prevent any raer- 
chaiit fll^ becoming a manufacturer. The legislature 
very properly refiiscMi to cramp the energies of Hali- 
fax, to serve private interests in Leeds. Bombosins also 
and crn|>es, together with other tabrics of silk and 
worsted mixed, are manufactured here ; and the manu- 
facture of cottons is becoming a rapidly increasing and 
most important branch of industry. A great number 
of hands aro employed in making machinery. ( Watson 
and Crabtree's Hist, of Halifax, passim ; Htivate In^ 
formation.) 

Halifax, a marit. city of British N. America, on a 
small fieninsula on the S E. coast of Nova Scotia, of 
which it is the cap. It stands on the declivity of a hill 
about 2r)0 ft. in height, rising from the W. side of one 
of the finest harbours in the American continent ; lat. 
440 3 f/ N.. long, ©o 28' W. Pop., in 1833, exclusive of 
the army and navy, about 18,000. The streets are gene- 
rally broad ; the principal, which runs next the harbour, 
is well paved, and most of the others are macadamised. 
** The appearance of Halifax from the water, or from the 
opposite shore, is prepossessing and animated. The 
front of the town is lined with wharfs, alongside which 
vessels of all sizes, and variously rigged, are incessantly 
loading or discharging their cargoes. Warehouses rise 
over the wharfs, as vrdl as in different parts of the town ; 
and dwelllng-hou^Pand public buildings rear their 
heads over each (ftRcr as they stretch along and up the 
sides of the hill. The spires of different churches, the 
building above the town in which the town clock Is fixed, 
a rotunda-built church, the signal posts on Citadel Hill, 
the diflbrent batteries, the variety of style in which the 
bouses are built, some of which are painted white, some 
blue, and some red ; rows of trees showing themselves In 
different "Imrts of the town, the ships moored opposite 
the dockyard, the establishments and tall sheers of the ' 
latter, the merchant vessels under sail, at anchor, or 
idongslcte the wharfs ; the wooded and rocky scenery of 
the back-ground, with the islands, and the small town of 
Dartmouth on the E. ehore, are all objects which strike 
most forcibly on the view of a stranger.'* {U'Gregor's 
America^ i. 325.) U is estimated that there are 
about 1,800 dw^lng-houies, and 84 public bulldinn. 
Most of the former are built of wood ; of the latter, »e 
ddef Is Province Building, a handsome stone edifice 


140 ft. long, by 70 ft. broad, and ornamented with a 
colonnade of tne Ionic order. It comprises chambers 
Ibr the council and legislative assembly, the supreme 
court, various government nffees, and the Halifax public 
library. In the S. part of the town is the Government 
House, a solid, but sombre-looking building, near which 
is the residence of the military commandant. On the N. 
side of the' town Is the admiral's residence, a plain stone 
bnlldlng. The dockyard, at the end of a straggling 
suburb, is the finest out of England ; It covers 14 acres, 
and forms the chief depM of naval stores In the British N. 
American colonies.* It is peculiarly fitted for the shelter, 
repair, and outfit of the fleets cruising on the American 
coast and in the W. Indies ; and Mr. M'Gregor and 
others have justly censured the plan for the removal of 
the establishment to Bermuda. The N. and 8. barracks 
may accommodate three regiments ; and attached to them 
there is a good library- The other ffoverninent build- 
ings are the ordnance and commissariat stores, and the 
military iiospital; erected by the late Duke of Kent. The 
naval hospital was burnt down some time ago. Dalhousle 
College Is a handsome edifice of freestone, but not yet 
efficient as a seat of education. There are 2 churches, a 
largo R. Catholic Chapel, 2 Presbyterian, and 4 other cha- 
pels belonging to different sects, a poor-house, house of , 
correction, an exchange, some assembly-rooms, and a 
small theatre. The markets are well supplied with pro- 
visions, but the inns and boarding-houses aro reported to 
be very indiflbrent. Several weekly papers, and a monthly 
magazine are published in Halifax ; the inhab. are intel- 
ligent and social, and travcllirs have remarked that tho 
tone of society is there more decidedly English than in 
most other cxiTonial cities. * 

The harbour opposite the town, where ships usually 
anchor, and where, at medium tides, there are 12 fathoms 
water, is rather more than a mile wide. After narrowing 
to ^ m., about 1 m. above the upper end of the town, it 
expands into Bedford Basin. This noble sl^t of water, 
which is confinctcly landlocked, occupies a BurfMe of 10 
sq. m., and is capable of containing the whole British 
navy. Halifax harbour is^rcesslble at all seasons, and 
its navigation is scarcely over interrupted by ice. The 
best mark in sailing for it is Sambro lighthouse, on a small 
island off Sambro Head, about 13 m. S? by E. Halifax, 
with a fixed light 210 ft. high. Another lighthouse stands 
on Maglier's Beach, a spit extending fronts M'Nab’s 
Island, a wooded and cultivated island at the very en- 
tr.*iuce of the port. When the latter light is seen, ships 
may run in without fear. lUc passage on the W. side of 
M'Nab's Island is fur large ships, the other on the E. has 
only water for schooners. There are several other small 
islands further in, on ^no of which, nearly opposite the 
town, some strong batteries aro mounted. Softie other 
pretty strong forts defend the harbour. North West Arm, 
which bounds Halifax peninsula on tho W., is 4 m. long, 
nearly ^ m. wide, and lias from iO to 20 fathoms denth of 
water, with safe anchorage. Near its head lies MfPMle 
Island, some gildings on which, now destroyed, were 
formerly used for the detention of prisoners of war. A 
joint stock company's canal, in aid of which the legisla- 
ture contributed 15,000f., now connects the harbour of 
Halifax with Cobequid Bay and the Bay of Fundy. 

Since its first settlement, in 1749, Halifax has continued 
to be the seat of a profitable fishery and trade. The latter, 
especially, is in as prosperous a condition as that of any 
town in British America ; and this city may be said to en- 
gross the whole foreign trade of Nova Scotia. The chief 
trade is with the W. Indies, and other British colonics, 
the U. States, and Great Britain. In 1836, tho number 
of ships, Ac., entering and clearing out of the ports of the 
colony, was as follows : — 


Places. 

Inwards. 

Outwit. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Brest Britain 

British 4 Utlonles 

United Sidles 

Foreign States 

lOH 

2,295 

9i;.1 

36 

2‘»/»44 

147,781 

97,089 

0,119 

112 

2,549 

902 

20 

30.951 

170,107 

90,309 

•2,783 

Total 

3,404 

xsi.isTi 

3,.174 

294,520 


The following is an account of tho quantities and 
values of the principal articles exported from the colony 
of Nova Scotia Muring 1836 : — fop of next page.j 
The principal artides of importation are rum and 
other spirits, manufactured goods, meal and flour, sugar 
and tea, slops, Ac. 

In 1817, Halifax was declared a free port to a certain 
extent, and has since acquired the privilege of ware- 
housing. About 100 square-rigged vessels, and tfte same 
number of schooners, with several small craft, were* 
owned In Halifax In 1^. Some ships of large size were 
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Goods. 

(hiantitie*. 

Value. 

asr*'?* : 

C^om and menl > . . 

Do. wrt 

Othar MHrtii of fish 

Gvtnutn . . - 

Oif, train and tperm 

Whnlrbone 

Kina timber ... 

Deal* and plank* 

Other * 011 * of wood 

Miacellaneoua ... 

6,880 llM. ' 
4Z,587 ton* 

ZSI,A00qulnUls 
37,133 ilu. 

31,48» ton* 

S« L,i}(i7 aallt. 
81,(HX) nts. 
13,323 ton* 

ILtoT 

38.328 
18,980 

U%,0bi 

torn 

8.033 

14,166 

29,004 

700 

14,747 

33,344 

47.329 
34,889 

446,097 


employed in the South Sea fishery ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the inhab. are less enterprising andauccessfui flshen 
than the New Englanders. Hali&x has some manufac- 
tures, but they are of no gr^t importance, and confined 
to articles of Immediate consumption ; as soap, candles, 
leather, paper, snuff, rum< gin, whiskey, poitpr, ale, and 
refined sugar. There are two private banking companies, 
and a chamber of commerce, corouosed of members. 
Packets sail monthly between Halirax and Falmouth, and 
others regularly to Liverpool, Boston, New York, and 
the W. Indies : a steam-boat and ferry-boats also ply 
constantly to and from Dartmouth, on the opposite side 
of the harbour. (fiPtfregof’s Brit, America, i. 3‘i3-.344. : 
Moorsom't Leitert ; Commere. Diet ; Part. Paper*, 

HALL f Sn^BiAM), a town of Wirtemburg, circ. Jaxt, 
on both sides the Kocher, which is here crossed by a 
stoqe bridge, 34 m. N.K. Stuttgard. Pop., with its 
suburbs, 6(iMX). It is ancient, and was formerly^a free 
imperial city. It has 7 churchis, a fine town-hall, a richly 
endowed gymnasium, an ancient mint, afi hospital, 2 ' 
public^ libittfics, &c. Next to Ulg| it MB the greatest 
nuniber of sugar refineries in the Klngdoin ; it has also 
some soap and other factories, and a largmiade in oxen 
and hogs ; but its chief article of commeHels salt, pro- 
cured from the saline springs In its vicinity, which yield, 
according to tlvf Enct/e. deg Gens, ^c., 80,000, or, according 
to Uorschcltnann, 95,(KX) quintals, a year. {Memminger, 
Beschreib. von WUttemb . ; Berghaus, ^e.) 

HALllK, a town of Prussian Saxony, distr. Merse. 
burg, cap. circ. same name, on the Saale, 0.3 m. S.S.W. 
Berlin, OA m. N.B. Uothoasand 1H m. N.'W. Lelpzic ; lat. 
MO ay .V' N ., long. 1 lO 6y E. Pop. (1830) 24,800. The 
shape of the town is an irregular parallelogram, and 
It contains quarters, viz. Halle, Glaurha, and Neu- 
markt, each of which has its ow6 magistrates. It is old 
and ill built, and has few remarkable edifices. The 
Gothic church of St. Mary was built in the 16th century, 
and that of St. Maurice as early as the 12th. In the i 
market-place is a singular structure, 260 ft. high, called I 
the Bed Tower. The other principal buildings are Franke’s i 
Institute, the university-hail, and the hospitals. Outside 
the walls, E. of the town, is an elegant monument in ho- 
nour of the Germans who fell in the battle of Lelpzic. The 
old castle of Moritsberil, where the archbishops of Mag- 
deburg used formerly to reside, was mostly destroyed In 
the Thirty Years’ Wnr^ the solitary remaining wing is 
used as a Calvlnlstic church. Halle m not remarkable as 
a place of trade ; but hardware and starch-making are 
more followed than any other branch of industry. In a 
valley near tlie river are two large salt springs, which 
formerly were extremely productive ; at present, how- 
ever, they yield oitly about 16,000 quintals a year. Fit- 
coal la used lu these salt-works ; but, strange to say, it 
has not been introduced in any other way. 

Thq university was founded by Frederick I. in 1^, 
and Ibon after its establishment became known ai the 
soat of the great Pietist divines of Germany, who have 
exercised in subsequent times a most powerful and bene- 
ficial influence over the morals of the people; and since 
this time it has always been known as a great theological 
university, though the sentiments of its professors have 
vergw more and more towards Bationalism. At the be- 
ginning of the present century, the university of Halle 
had reached the height of its prosperity; but Napoleon’s 
victory at Jena led to its dissolution, nor can it be said 
to have regained a positive existence till after his over- 
throw in 1816, when'^it was united with that of Wlttem* 
berg, and called the United Fredertek* Universitv qfflai^- 
inttemberg. In 1829 there were 1,400 students, 944 of 
whom belonged to the theological faculty. Lately, how- 
•evett the university of Berlin has attracted many of 
lu «lii||ients, whose numbers have fellen to about 800. 
.FnhiSe, Wolff; Vater, Bmnler, W^nchelder, Oesenius, 
FAiff, and Tholuck are a few among lU theologlaps : be- 
stAn whom, Meckel, and other medical professors, have 
contributed to raise ite character as a school of medicine. 
The library contains about 50,000 volumes ; and there 
are, besides, mosenms of various kinds, an anatomical 
kheotre, choifilcal laboratory, botanical garden and 
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observatory. Three hospitals connected with the me* 
dlcal school ftimish the students with ample oppor- 
tunities of seeing practice. Besides the university, thera 
are several institutions for education, the chief among 
which is the institute founded by Francke in 1698. It con- 
sists, — 1. of on orphan schpol, educating about 160 chil- 
dren, 3-4tbs of whom are bin* ; 2. of a royal podagogium, 
for educating children of the better classes, and which 

has trdined since its establishment upwards of 8,008 chil- 

dren : 3. of a«*Latin school, intended chiefiy to impart 
sound grammatical instruction to the sons of the citiseiis ; 
4. of a Bible press, which has sent forth some millions of 
copies of the Scriptures at a cheap rate, and at which 
also certain classical works are printed for the use of the 
students. The profits ore continually ^Iled to increase 
the usefulness of the establishment. The building has 
been recently enriched with an excellent bronso statue 
of the founder, by Rauch. Its cost was defrayed by a 
subscription, headed by the king of Prussia. Halle has n 
society of natural history and an oriental society, and one 
of the best literary publications of Germany, Die AUge- 
meine Litteralurxeitung, has been published here ever 
since 1804. 

IIALSTED, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
Essex, hund. Uinckford, ou rising ground, near the 
Coble, 43 m. N.E. London, and 23 m. W. by S. Ipswich. 
Area of par., 6,280 acres: pop. of ditto, in 1831, 4,637. 
The town h.'is wide and clean streets, and a good 
market-place in its centre. The church is a fine old 
building, in the Gothic style, having a tower and wooden 
steeple. The living is a vicarage, in the patronage of the 
bishop of London. Besides the church, there are 3 
places of worship for dissenters. A grammar-school was 
founded here in 1694, for the education of 40 poor 
children within this or the a^oining parishes, the 
governors of Christ’s Hospital, in London, being the 
trustees. The revenues, which for some years have 
amounted to 280/. yearly, have been lately expended in 
building a gooil schooihouse, capable of accommodating 
100 scholars ; but tlie master’s salary is confined to 20/. 
a year, and the school is attended by only 26 boys. The 
trustees have tiie management of several other town 
charities. {Char. Comm. Rep.) The town has 6 oth A 
•chools ; and the efattdren taught in Sunday sclioou 
amount to 700. A baizMnanufucturc has almost wholly de- 
cayed ; but there is a silk inUl employing about 260 people ; 
besides which there are about 180 hand looms employed 
on figured and plain silk velvets ; the wages of the velvet 
weavers averaging 13s. 3d., and of satin weavers 7s. fid. 
weekly. Winding silk employs numerous females : many 
of the poor people are engaged In straw plaiting; Hops 
are abundantly raised in the neighbourhood. Hoisted, 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act, is the chief town 
of a union comprising 16 parishes ; and the eitoense of 
maintaining the poor belonging to this par. was in 
1H38. Markets on Friday, chiefly for corn: fairs on 
May 6. and Oct. S9. for cattle, &c. 

HAM, a town of France, d^p. Somme, cap. cant., in 
a marshy plain near the Somme, and on the canal d’An- 

g outeme, 35 m. E.S.E. Amiens. Pop. 1,663. It is celu- 
rated for its castle, a strong fortress used as a state 
prison, in which Prince Polignac, and other ministers 
of Charles X. were confined for C years. This edifice 
is visible from a great distance ; it has a large round 
tower^ built in 1470, lOR feet in height, and as many 
in dbuneter, with walls of extraordinary thickness. 
The lordship of Ham was united to the possessions of 
the crown ty Henri IV. ; Louis XIV. demolished the 
fortifications of the town,, but preserved the castle. 
{Hugo, art. Somme ; Diet. Giog.) 

HAM AD AN (an. Ecbatana), a town of Persia, prov, 
Irak, and cap. bcglerticglik same name, 190 m. W.S.W. 
Teheran, and 260 m. N^. Tspifoau ; lat. 34'^ 63' N., long, 
48^ E. It stands on a slope near the small river Hamap 
dan-tchai, and .it the foot of Mount Elwund (the Orontes 
of antioiiity). Its pop. is variously stated at from 25,000 to 
40,000,016 smaller number being perhaps nearest the mark. 
If is meanly built, and occupies' a considerable space, the 
houses beiim proftisely IntersperMA. with trees. The 
ruins of walls and houses show that nwust formerly have 
been an immense city, filled with splendid edifices ; but it 
now contains oiily ^a single good street, the rest being in- 
ferior to those seen in other eastern towns. The largest 
public building is the Me^id-Jumah, in a large square, 
used as a market-place : there are also several other 
mosQues, an Armenian church, a Jews’ synagogue, some 
public baths, bazaars and caravanserais, all ofi^hich in- 
itate, the fallen jpronerity of the 
mosque, In a Jews^ grave-yard, 

— ^ « building which claims, by its 

Hebrew inscription, to be the sepulchre vf Esther and 
Mordecal ; but Morier is of opinion that the structure is 
Mohammedjm : imd it was perhaps raised or rehuUt 
after the sack of Hamadan fay TYmour. WUhlo the town 
also are the tombs of the celebrated physician AvlccMa. 
of the Persian poet Attar, and ef the Arabic poet Abul- 
Hasif; and on this account it Is much resorted to bp 
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pilgrtmi from all parts of INirkay and Persia. On a 
Height commanding a complete view of the town aip the 
ruins of a castle destroyed by Aga Mahomed Khan ; and 
a little below are some remains, considered by Morier to 
have belonged to the ancient palace of the Kings of 
Media. The same writer obsanres, that Hamadan pre- 
sents more objects of research to the antiquary than any 
otlier city that he had visited in Persia." Tne modern 
town is famed for its manufacture of leather, in which it 
has a large trade, and carpet and silk weaving is also 

J iursued to some extent ; but its -chief wealth is derived 
irom its situation on the great commercial road between 
Bagdad. Tehran, and Ispahan. The environs arc highly 
productive ; but the absence of forest timber deprives the 
scenery of a picturesque character, and causes wood to be 
so expensive, that dried cow-dung is usually substituted 
foir it as Aiel. 

There is every reason to believe that Hamadan stands 
on or near the site of the ancient Ecbatana, Agbatana, 
or Apobatana ; though Sir W. Jones fixed it at Tabriz, 
and l)r. Williams, of Edinburgh, at Ispahan. No post, 
tion, however, except Hamadan, will suit the descrip- 
tions of Isidore of Carax and Diodorus Siculus, as has 
been clearly proved by the reviewer William** s Geog. 
^ A*ia Mnior, in the Journal of Education, (ii. p. 305.) 
Ecbatana of Media was founded, f>r rather enlarged, by 
Dcjnccs, circa anno 6H0 n.c. The Medcs, says Hero- 
dotus, obedient to the command of their king, erected 
that great and strong city now known under the name 
of Agbatena, where the walls are built circle within 
clrck, and are so constructed, that each inner circle 
overtops its outer neighbour by the height of the bat- 
tlements alone. This was effected partly by the nature 
of the ground, a conical hill, and partly by the building 
itself. The number of the circles was seven, and within 
the innermost were built the palace and the treasury. 
The circ. of the outermost wall was almost equal to that 
of Athens. 'The Median nation wer<' ordcrcil to con- 
struct their houses in a circle round the outer wall." 
(JJerofi i 9.5.— 1,30.) We are told in the Apocrypha, 
that ill the reign of Arphaxad (Phraortes) it was be- 
sieged and taken by Nebuchadnezzar, who “ spoiled the 
streets thereof, and turned the bcgiity thereof into 
shame.*’ (Judith, i. 14.) From t|p days of Darius to 
those of Jenghis-khau it was, on account of, the cool- 
ness of its climate, the favourite residence of the kings 
of Persia during those mouths of summer in which the 
heat of flusa and Ispahan is almost insupportable. It 
w as re<luccd by the caliph Othman, nearly uestrOTcd by 
Jenghls Kliau, and again taken and ravaged by Timour 
at the end of the 14th century. It was rebuilt, however, 
and appears to havt- been a city of considerable liniiort- 
anre under the Soplii dynasty. In 1722 it siifrered 
greatly during the wars that took place after the de- 
thronement of Shah-Hussein, and more recently from 
the pillage of the Turks under Ahmed, pacha of Bagdad. 
It remained subject to the Turks till Nadir Shah drove 
them beyond the Tigris, and again annexed it to the 
kingdom of Persia. Its present ruinous appearance is 
attributable to the fact of its having been so often the 
theatre of war and the object of plunder. This, the 
great Median Ecbatana, must not be confounded with 
the Atropatenian Ecbatana, the site of which has lM*en 
fixed bv Major Rawiinson at Tokhti-Sulciman, IHOm. 
S. S.E. T.ibrlz. {Geog. Journal, x. ; Kinneir** Persia j 
Ker Porter** Travel*, ii.j Morier** Travels, li.) 

HAMAH (an. Epiphania), a city of Syria, and cap. of 
a sanjinck, on the Orontos, 76m. N.E. Tripoli, and 81 m. 
S. Aleppo; lat.34<3.5.V N., long. 37° (/.'1 5" E. Pop., accord- 
ing to Mr. Consul Moore, 44,U(}0. It Is pleasantly situated 
on both banks of Ihe Orontes, or Aaszy, which is here 
crossed by four bridges. The town is walled and otherwise 
well defended ; atm some agreeable suburbs give It ex- 
temally a prepossessing appearance. But the streets, as 
in most cities of Syria, are narrow. Irregular, and dirty ; 
and the houses, though handsome inside, wesent to tne 
street only unattractive mud-brick walls. The principal 
buildings are the palace of the Mutzellim and the 
mosques, one of whmf^ls remarkable for a fine old mi- 
naret. There ore s^eral bazaars, throe public baths, 
and sbme handsome residences with spacious mrdens. 
Some curious hydraulic works for supplying the town 
with water have been constructed on the river, one of 
the wheels of which is 70 ft. in diameter. The industry 
of the town comprises silk and cotton fabrics : it trades 
largely with Aleppo in European and colonial roerchiui- 
dise, and being on a great caravan route, has considerable 
commerce with the interior of Asia and Africa. The 
place suffbred much from ah earthquake in 1157, iu com- 
mon with other Syrian towns ; and hence there are few 
antiquities, a square mound of earth in the middle of 
tlic city being the only vestige of the older bulldingis. 
There IS no doubt, however, that Hamah stands on the 
site qf the Hamath mentioned in Scripture, and reputed 
to have been founded by Hamath, son of Canaan. It 
was known in the time of Moses ; and at a later pcricMi 
it was relieved from Uie oppression of a neighbouring 
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prince by the victorious David, to whom, in testimony 
of his gratitude, " the king sent Joram, hts son, to sa- 
lute him and to bless him.'* (2 Sam. vlll. 9, 10.) The 
prophet Amos (vl. 2.) styles it ** Hamath the Great." Its 
name was changed by the Macedonians, in honour of 
Antiochus Epiphanea; and during the expedition of 
Fompey into Apamoea and Ccele- Syria, It became subject 
to the iromans, anno €3 b. c. ( Rooin*OH*s PaL and Syr. 
il. 245, ; Jturckhardt** Trav. ii. ; Bowring** BeporU.) 

HAMBURG (REPUBLIC OF), an indep. state of 
N. W. Germany, the territories of .which comprise the city 
of Hamburg and the country immediately surrounding it ; 
the town of Bergdorf, with the district called the Vierlanm 
den (the sovereignty over which Is however, shared with 
Lubeck), Ritzcbuttel, Cuxhaven, and the island of Neu- 
werk, at the mouth of the Elbe, some Islands in that 
river opiiosite the cap., and several small detached terri- 
tories, chiefly situated N. of the rest, and enclosed by 
the Duchy of Hq|stein. The whole of these domteions 
are included between lat. 63° 24' and 53^ 54' N., and 
long. 9° 30' and 10° 29' E. Upited area, 150 sq. m. Pop. 
1.33,000, of whom Berghaus says 137,600 are Lutherans, 
4,150 Calvlidsts, 3,180 Rom. Catholics, 570 Mennonites, 
and 7|500 Jws ; but we are assured that these statements 
are inaccurate, and that the number of Jews is much 
greater. The more compact central territory round 
Hamburg is surrounded by the Danish dominions on 
every side, except on the Si and S.W.jWhcre the Elbe 
separates it from those of Hanover. Besides the Elbe, 
it is watered by the Alster ami Bille. It is generally a 
level plain ; not particularly fertile, excepting the Vier- 
l&ndcn, to the S.E. The islands in the Elbe called the 
marsh-land* are very prixluctive. A good deal of land 
is devoted to fruit, flower, and vegetable gardens ; and 
i the entire country round Hamburg is dotted over with 
flourishing villages and pldhtations. The rural pop. Is 
in a good comfoitablc condition. 

The govermitet "-g|nsiBt8 of a senate antPS cqlleges 
of citizens. former is oompo^^ed of 4 burgomasters 
and 24 scnm|||||uw'ith the addition of 4 syndics and 4 
secretaries : al|P' the burgomasters and U of the coun- 
sellors must be lawyers ; the remainder are merchants. 
'J'hc qualidcation necessary for bccomlnjp a senator is, ' 
that the individual be born in Hamburg, be above 80 
years uf age, and a member of the Imtneran Church ; 
no Calvinist or Catholic being permitted tif sit at 
this board.* The senate appoints agents and consuls 
to foreign f;nurts, and rcceivcisforeign ministers ; grants 
letters patent, makos contracts, issues mandates, has 
the power of mitigation, or of changing the punishment 
of criminals ; and. In. fine, the charge of every matter 
connecteii with the exicutive. The Burgerschqft. nr 
general body of the citizens, in whose hands the le- 
I gislutivc power is placed, are divided into 5 divisions 
H'o-clective with the .3 parishes of the city), who elect 
the 3 colleges. The first of these is the College of Obr^ 
ralten^ or aldermen, and consists of 15, the prlvll»cd 
tnhab. of each parish having each the choice of 8. The 
members of this college attend the senate, can debate on 
any proposirion, and, should they find the constitution or 
the laws infringed, can impeach any senator whom they 
niiiy susjicct. The second division of the Burgerschaft 
is called the College of Sixty, and^msists of the college 
of aldermen, with 9 other persons, called deacons, from 
each parish. Their duty is to watch over the inferior 
deps. of the state. The third division is the College qf 
One Hundred and Eighty, and is composed of the 2 former 
colleges, with 24 sub-deacons out of each of the 5 parishes. 
This college has very limited duties. Iiugdditlon to these 
colleges there is another called the Kammerei. composed 
of 10 members, or 2 from each oarish. This chamtier is 
elected for 10 years, and its duty is to audit the )>ubllc 
accounts, and lay them before the st uatc These s^tbI 
bodies may be said to be merely colleges for controlling 
the senate (which always assumes the initiative in legis- 
lation). But when a new law is to be enacted, a new 
tax to be levied, a new loan to be contracted, or an in- 
crease to be made to the salary of any public functionary, 
the general body of the citizens must be consulted." 
(Strang. Germany in 1831, i. 67. 72.) The citizens of 
Hamburg arc divided into " great " and small." The 
former alone are eligible to places of rank and honour, 
and can buy and sell without restrictim. The latter can 
neither Import nor export goods wliAesale in their own 
names, nor transact business on the exdiange. ** The 
affair is altogether a matter of money, the expense of 
becoming a iroste burgher being 150 marks ; that of a 
lUeinet 40." (Strang. 74.) The rfght of citizenship is not 
hereditary ; nor can any foreigner transact busmus in 
Hamburgh without becoming a citizen, nor carry on kny ' 
kind of manufacture or handicraft without entering 
one or ocher of the guilds or corporatioiis, of which 23 
exist. Jews are wholly debarred from the last men- 
tioned privileges. There are in the cap. an upper 


* The mode of filling np vacancies In this hod> Is a ceriouR com* 
binsdon of cbani'C and choiee ; It Is ntlW dcKrlbnd In Strinm's 6'er- 
many, I. 88—70. ^ 
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court of iuitloet which takoi cognizance of all luits 
idiove %W0 marlu ; appetai from which can, h<mever, 
be made to the luperior court of the Hmie Townz 
at Lubeck : a low6r court of justice, which torles ^minm 
cases, and decides in clril causes under 2,000 marlu ; rad 
a commercial tribunal, a final appeal from irtie decision 
of which lies to the upper court of justice. The inferior 
towns hare their own magistracy, and police courts 
subordinate to 2 directors of police in Hamburg- The 
armed force consists of a garrison of about MOO regularly 
paid soldiers, and 10,000 unpaid burghers, including all 
the dtisens between the ages of 18 and 48 The contln- 

^ nt furnished to the army of the German Confederation 
1,2D8 men. The public revenues amount to between 
800,000 and 900,000 ria-doUars yearly; the public debt 
reaches 8,000,000 rlx-dollars (about 1,600,000/.) Ham- 
burg has as many as 60 consuls In dlfrerent parts of the 
world : It enjoys a separate vote In the full German Diet, 
and together with Lubeck, Bremen, ^d Frankfort, has 
one in the Lesser Council of (he Confederation. 
Hamburg, the principal commercial city and lea- 

K )rt of Germany, era. of the above republic, and one of 
e three existing Hanse Towns, and four frree imperial 
cities, of Germany ; on the N. bank of the Elbe, at the 
point where it receives the Alster, 60 m. S.B. from its 
mouth, 60 ra. N.K. Bremen, and 36m. S.W. Lubeck ; lat 
83U32'81''N., long, go 58' ST'' B. Fop. 128,000. The 
city is oval shaped ; is about 4 m. in circ., and was for- 
merly fortified ; but having suiTered severely during its 
occupation by the Frendi in the last war, its ramparts 


have been levelled since the peace, and converted into 
public walkso It is intersected^ numerous canals ; and 
Its aspect resembles that of a Dutch town. There are 


some godd streets, as the Groasen Bleichen, Neue^Wait, 
and Admirat^tt-Strasien, the Jungfemstieg, &c.; but 
the rest ore mostly narrow, dork, and ' *>. The 
houses are'eeneraily of brick, old-fashioned, ar d ill-built *, 
and altogether the outward apnearanof ior the city ■ 
sents but few objects of euriuslfy to tttfi visiter. ' Tiie 
principal ornament of Harburg is tlxe .Alxtcr. This 
river rises In Holstein . e miles abdiil 'the city, .ind 
spreads out into a wiwo lake, which flows through dci p 
broad ditches some of which encircle the ramparts, ana 
communicate with the Elbe by sluices, while others 
Intersect the city in all directions, forming numerous 
canals Hiavigraie for barges of considerable size. This 
lake is called the Outer Alster. The Inner Alster is a 
large square sheet of water connected with the former by 
a narrow channel, spanned by a single arch. On three 
sides of the Inner Alster there are broad walks, with rows 
of trees, the favourite resort of the Hamburgers of all 
classes and all ages. The besChouses in the city arc to 
bo found in Its immediate neighbourhood. The Jungfom- 
stieg occupies its S. and W. sides.*' iMurray*s llandb. 
for A. Germany, 16.) ** On a summer's evening, when 
this lake is covered by so largo an assemblage of gaily 
painted boats as to resemble a regatta, and the citizens. 
In their best attire, arc enjoying the i^ool breezes on its 
shores, or crowding the numerous coffee-housps that 
surround It, few cities possess a more agreeable prome- 
nade than Hamburg.** {Germany and the Germaru,i. 6.) 
There are but few public buildings worthy of notice. 
The uity is divided Jgto five parishes, those of Saints 
Peter, Nicholas, Comarlne, James, and Michael, the 
churches of which are amongst the principal edifices. 
The church of St. Peter is tlie most ancient, having been 
built In tlie 12th century; but that of St. Michael is the 
most Interesting. This, which is an edifice of the last 
century, is 245 ft. long, by IHOft. broad : and has a tower 
456 it. in height, ascended by a stair ol nearly 600 steps. 
Irs interior is callable of accommodating 6,000 persons 
(Strang) ; it has a fine altar-piece, an organ with 8,600 
mpCK, and a large crypt supported by 60 granite columns. 
Tneio aie 12 other places of worship. Including the 
chapels of the German, French, and English Calvinists, 
and the Biij^lisb Episcopal, Calvinist, and R. Catholic 


cbiirchca. 


he BSr$en UoUe, or Exchange Hall, Is a 


handsome building, but it is hidden from the sight : in 
adifrtiun to a large public hall, a small commercial library, 
and a cofibe-hoase, It has a handsome concert and liali- 
room, a suite of billiard-rooms, and a printing establish- 
ment. A new exchange is now building, and will be 
open^ in 1841. It contains a magnificent hall for the 
assemblage the Vinerrhants ; a hul for the nieetings of 
the merchant company ; rooms for the use of the com- 
merciwn, or board of trade, and for the extensive 
commercial library belonging to the latter Institution. 
Hamburg has a great many charitable institutions, 
■ome of which are on a splendid scale. The General 
Infihnarr, erected in 1829 in the suburb of St. George, 
on the Lubeck road, cost about 88,0001. Its yearly 
expenditure is about 16,800/., the greater porf of which 
la supplied flrom the city fruds. It contains 140 sick 
wards, the majority about 40 It. long, 25 ft. broad, rad 
19 ft. high, and various apartments for diflhrent offices, 
with anwiments for officers, Ac. It may accommodate 
flrom 4,000 to 8,000 patients: invalids of the middle ranks 


are attended to In It on their paying a pre^rtf onate sub- 
•crif^on. In the New Orphan Asylum, 600 orphans are 
reemved Into the estobliahroeot, and 800 more are pro- 
vided for elsewhere. There are. also, asylums for aged 
persons, deaf and dumb, the blind, sailors rad their 
widows, Ac. ; rad a private hospital, in which, besides 
medical attendance, a superior education Is also given to 
deformed children, cripples, Ac. ; of whom Hamburg con- 
tains a large number. The Rathhaui, in which the senate 
and burgher coHeges, rad the upper court of justice hold 
their sittings, has within its precincts the treasury, tlie tax 
office, a receptacle for the archives of the city, and a guard- 
house for the burgher-guard. It is an incongruous piece 
of architecture, having been founded in the I3th century, 
and added to at dliferent periods in the succeeding ages. 
The Bank, which stands near it, is a handsome edifice of 
free stone. The establishment was founded in 1619: it 
is a bank of deposit only, and is extremely well managed. 
The Bimbeck-house, workhouse, prison, town-hall, 
arsenal, rad 2 theatres, are amongst the romaining chief 
buildings ; the new theatre is one of the largest in Ger- 
many, and the pcrformBnc«*<i and music are generally 
good. A commodiour new building, erected to ?u, , ly 
the place of the buildings formerly attached to St. .>ohn s 
church, has been opened this year ( 1K40). It contaius the 
Gymntuium, or college for instuiction in philosophy, 
p* lology, history, physics, and natural uistory ; the Jo. 
hannetmt, or high school, an excellent and wpll-dirertcd 
institution, founded In 1529 ; and the city library, con- 
taining 1RU,()00 vols., open to every burgher and literal y 
man. Hamburg has also an observatory and abota.ia 
garden, academies of design, commerce, navigation, ana- 
iomy, Ac. ; museums of physical objects and works o' 
art, and several learned societies, especially one for tl 
promotion of the fine and useful arts. In 1 H!^9, 27 ilaily a 
weekly periodica! publications were po'disheU in liam- 
bur’' and circulated over a great p.irt of X Germany. Bu 
the xlam^nrg ^ ress does uqt rank tiigli, probably from iti> 
being Bubjf(-ted to the paralysing influence of a censorsh ip. 

In 1813, while the town was occupied by the French, a 
series of wot>den bridges, and a chaussee connected by 
ferries with tlic N . and S. shores, were thrown across the 
swamps and islands of the Kibe, separating Hamburg 
from llanovcr. Hoping been fitted only for temporarv 
purposes, tliey were removed in 1816, and the communf. 
cation is now maintained by steam boats. The arm of 
the Elbe opposite the city ^s not very wide, but it is 
deep enough for vessels of considerable burden. The 
maintenance of floating lights, buoys, Ac., for the safe 
navigation of the river, is said to cost the city 60 , (nK) 
dollar: a year. I'he city harbour presents an nnirnated 
scene : ** a forest of ships of all nations, and from every 
quarter of the globe; while the face of the stream is 
covered with boats sporting about in every direction. 
The tide rises at the quays from 5 to 12 ft., and Hows 
about 20 English miles above the city.'* (Strang, i. 11.) 
Between Hamburg and Altona, an ail. lining town within 
the Danish territory, is llie suburb of St. I'aul, a n.orrow 
strip of about i m., called llamburgersbcrg, which is in 
fact a kin ’ of “ '"appliig.” The environs of Hamburg 
abound with the villas of merchants, public cemeteries, 
pleasantly laid out, hotels, t a-gardens, and places of 
public entertainment, amongst wliich Ruinville Garden, 
near Altona, i.s pre-eminent. 

The manufactures of the town arc in some respects 
not so flourishing as formerly. Thirty-flve years ago there 
might have been 600 sugar refineries ; and now there are 
scarcely 100. Sugar |rcfining is still, however, the chief 
branch of industry ; breweries, distilleries, calico print- 
ing, dyeing. liine-kllns, rope-walks, anchor uiul otlicr ir***! 
forges, rank next in importauce. Glue, cork, sailclot' , 
leather, whalebone, feathers, hats, tobacco, soap, cotti' 
yam, woollen, linen, cotto. and silk fabrics, tin w,:i 
gold, silver, and copper articles, needles. w,!\ *t • • 
surgical and musical instruments, dies, A. . ti- •'•'gti 
the remaining articles oi manufacture sliippii., 

belonging to Hamburg is small as i miIj its trade. 

The Enmish shipowners e..gross must ;>art of the dlrcit 
trade with England. The llamburg ships are almost 
entirely employed in transatlantic commerce, and in tlie 
coasting trade with continental Europe. 

Commerce. — Hamburg is the greatest commercial city 
of Germany, and perhaps of the continent. Site owes this 
distinction principally to her situation. The Elbe, which 
may be navigated by lighters as far as Meliiick in Bo- 
hemia, renders her the entrepdt of a vast extent of coun- 
try. Advantage, too, has been taken of natural facilities, 
that extend still frirther her Internal navigation ; a water 
communication having been established, by means of the 
Spree, and of artificia] cuts and sluices, between the 
Elbe and the Oder, and between the latter and the 
Viatula ; so that a considerable part of the produce of 
Silesia destined for foreign markets, and some even of 
that of Poland, is conveyed to Hamburg. Thqm la. 
also, a co,mmunfcation by means of a canal with the 
Trave, rad consequently with Lubeck and the Baltic, 
by which the necessity of resorting to the difficult and 



dangerous navigation of the S^ound is obviated. Vettds 
drawing 14 feet water may safely come up to the town at 
all times, and vessels drawing 18 feet may come s^ely 
up with the spring tides. There are no docks nor quays 
at Hamburg ; and it Is singular, considering the great 
trade of the port, that none* have been constructed. 
Vessels moor in tlio river outside of plies driven into 
the ground a short distance from shore ; and in this situ- 
ation they are not exposed to any danger un^ss the piles 
give way, which, though it rarely happens, occurred on 
the breaking up of the frost In 18^, when a good deal of 
injury was done to the shipping. There Is a sort of an 
inner harbour formed by an arm of the Elbe which runs 
into the city, where small craft lie and discharge their car- 
goes. The larg st vessels sometimes load and unload by 
means of lighters t Guxhaven. The trade of Hamburg 
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embraces eveiy article* that Germany either sells to or 


buys from foreigners. The exports principally consist 
of linens, grain of all sorts, wool, and woollen cloths, 
leather, flax, glass, iron, copper, smalts, rags, staves, 
wooden clocks and toys. Rhenish wines, spelter, Ac. 
Most sorts of Baltic articles, such as grain, flax, iron, 
pitch and tar, wax, &c., may generally be bought as cheap 
at Hamburg, allowing for dlffhrence of freight, as in the 
ports whence they were originally brought. The Imports 
consist principally of sugar ; coffee, which is the favourite 
article tor speculative purposes ; raw cotton : woollen and 
cotton stuift and yarn; tobacco, hides, indigo, wine, 
brandy, rum, dye-woods, tea, pepfier, &c. The following 
table gives a very complete view of the Import trade 
of Hamburg during each of the three years ending 
with 1838. ® ^ 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Foreign Goods imported into Hamburg and Altona during 
each of the t' reu Years ending with 1838, with the Quantities imported in the way of Transit. 





1830. 



18.37. 



1838. 



,>anutl<s. 

Value. 

Uunntlties 
In Transit. 

Quantities. 

• Value. 

Quantities 
In Transit. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

QusnUUcs 




’litfteo. 






Banco. 


Raw mfpa 

llM. 

r,7,.V)H,or)0 

14,7(8).ai8) 

.3.191,700 

68,915/100 

11,800.000 

4,509,000 

78,743/88) 

14,420/8)0 

4,021,600 

K''lini' du 



4,290,000 

3,919,(88) 

17,457/8)0 

3,001,000 

2.768,0(8) 

16,810,(88)* 

3,493,000 

1,801,100 

- - - 

— 

1.895,000 

137,000 

47,200 

1,086/HK) 

73,6()0 

150,900 

1,452,(88) 

12.5/88) 

70,5()0 



85,M.'l,n00 

19,127,000 

7,157.9(8) 

87,458,000 

15,474 ..500 

7,4.3.3.900 

97,005,000 

I8/).38/88) 

5,953,500 

'’iiRce 

— 


15,.390,()00 

5t.045,.3(8) 

50,179/88) 

13.9(i5,(8K)| 7,878,8(8) 

48.900/68) 

14.72.5,0(8) 

8,900,600 

■ ■ 1 ,i 


1,.'>0.'S,40U 

1.070,000 

41 ,.300 

l,341/)(8) 

1,295,(I00; |(H),.300 

I,.301A>0 

l/il.5,(X)0 

69.200 


— 

(•27 ,.100 

104,000 

4.3,0.50 

90.3,000 

211.0(81 

13.3,100 

1/i().5,(88) 

3.30,000 

152.00() 



6,88.') .000 

855.(88) 

22.3,4(8) 

6r56G.(NM) 

800/88)1 COTi.'HIO 

8,005,(8)0 

1.319/)a() 

2,4.34,000 

1 ll..i • Amp- 


lb,493,000 

8,430,00') 

8,‘242,20U 

14.929,(88) 

5,420,000 

8,709,600 

11,758.000 

4,403,000 

6s4C6|000 

• 

1 ru..» 

— 

1,751,000 

G3( ,(8) 

180.700 

2,776,000 

1,071,000 

010,100 

3,708,000 

S,. 385, 000 

898,200 

Dm. (I, It'J'ui 

— 


1(),2(M) 

2.5,200 

I4I..5()» 

.39,(88 

51 /MK) 

409,7(8) 

116,(88) 

151,700 

i ull.U CO 

- 

11.908,000 

2,0 .‘>.(8 HI 

2,731,7(8) 

11,7.31,18)0 

2,90,3,(88 

3,932,.300 

9,754.(88) 

2,885/881 

3.2a3,(8M) 


i 

17,191 

322,0(8) 

5,283 

21,275 

570.0(8] 

6,240 

34,790 

980/8MJ 

7,1.37 

Ox lioms - 

No 

491,229 

K5.'Min 

ll(..05l 

719.0.33 

11,3,(881 

77.208 

(i50,215 

903(81 

• 127 .(173 

Elc dii.ni'.' twth 
Motlici A-iH>Hrl 

Ibb. 

81,400 

27 ,000 

3U,518) 

122.1'8) 

.388,(88) 

64,5311 

94,.30() 

281,000 

43SpOO 

shelh - - 

— 

212,200 

.•5,'i(l() 

10,2(8) 

42,900 

13..5(H1 

10,200 

2 arr,ioo 

.39,000 

18.200 


— 

.070,700 

. O.'iOCi 

28,1C*) 

958/88) 

91,700 

“‘Z' 1/88) 

80.5,.5(8) 

09,(881 

17,100 

(''•milihor - 

— 

109,100 

1.35,7(81 

520 

91,7(8) 

117.(88) 

.3,050 

120,(810 

149/88) 

2,400 



204,280 

200,(881 

112,0(8) 

010,5(8) 

310,000 

3')()h3(8) 

577,5(8) 

.310,(881 

299,000 

Salt|H.>lrc - 

— 

l/>n8,(,00 

2;57,(88i 

397,700 

1,<I40/8N) 

2()(i,(H)() 

1,114,‘i(8) 

2,177,(88) 

2).7,«8] 

613.1(8) 

CoroA-nut oil - 


97.0(8) 

’«!,1(8I 

.32,4(8) 

.337,0(8) 

81/881 

I82..5(M) 

12.5,700 

,3.3/>(8] 

39,4(8) 


— 

748,(X)«) 

142,(881 

187,.3(. 

101,(88) 

22/>)81 

20..5(M) 

120,100 

.30,2(81 

17,000 


— 

1,738.800 

7,978.(881 

1,487.200 

1,292,(88) 

5,ltS,(8)0 

1,041,5(81 

1/182.000 

C,91.5/)(K] 

l,4d8.6(M) 


— 

7 (>,ri(K) 

422,(8111 

45,.3(8) 

91,4(8) 

450.(881 

.54,2(8) 

97,200 

443,()()(1 

57,400 


— 

2,020,200 

11.3,(881 

240/1(8) 

.3,7(.9,)MH) 

18.S/8K1 

41S..3(8) 

3, .500/8)0 

201/88) 

268,200 



1,070,800 

41,500 

85, 1(8) 

895,(8M) 

28/iaO 

78,900^ 

648/10()^ 

20,100 

215,400 

yltidh-hvli) 

— 

.%ooi 'm 

330,000 

500,0(8) 

1,444/8)0 

16.3/)On 

301,000 

1,385,000 

177300 

404,400 

Oiiprcilron 


571,700 

37,'IOO 


911,(1(8) 

7.3,(881 

47, ‘200 

820/88) 

8.5/881 

57,1(10 

IliiilOV • - 

— 

00.3.200 

98,000 

21.8(H) 

425,1(8) 

(i0,.500 

111.700 

^ 48,900 

9,4(81 

8,8(8) 

I’ipjwr - - 

— 

2,200,(88) 

010,0(81 

7'25,()(8) 

909/8)0 

201,0(8) 

.309,000 

tl,.304.i8M) 

.330/881 

i13,8iiO 

rniionto - 

— 

1,501.(88) 

37'i,(8)0 

.3.31, VK) 

Hr/),400 

109,(8)0 

in,200 

(,1 1,4(8) 

12H,.5(K) 

C8..50() 


— 

400, .300 

99,M (1 

10,0(8) 

6.50..3(8) 

118,0(8) 

162,4(8) 

1,123,(88) 

184/88) 

79,500 

^ .is'i.i 1* irlr 

— 

45' 000 

197,000 

37,700 

587,000 

217,(88) 

54,800 

205,500 

108,50(1 

16, .3(8) 

C.v'oll.i do. 


12,()(>0 

01,000 

2,780 

23.0(8) 

!)3,.M)0 

14/88) 

20,800 

123,0(8) 

10/120 

( ^Ardaaiouis 

— 

35,700 

08,5(81 

3,7.30 

38,0(8). 

08.3(8) 

4,1.50 

40.800 

75,2(8) 

1,5M) 

i.loveb » 

- 

81,8(8> 

loo 

> >,000 

119,8(8) 

73,(88) 

00,8(8) 

184,8(8) 

128,(881 

J07,7(8) 

TVlrtte - - 


0(1,1)00 

182,(8)0 

48,(88) 

68.700 

1.38,(88) 

.4.5,1 00 

6().8()0 

l.'().(8)() 

44.700 

Nufinctfs • 

— 

40,<l0() 

125..j(l() 

27,700 

87.8(8) 

19'2,0(8) 

•62,0(8) 

73, W8) 

1.30, .500 

40,(8 iO 

Tram oil - 

Ki h. 

7,')41 

9<M).(I(N) 

y.3i 

8,016 

821 /H8) 

1,398 

8,808 

1,104.000 

1,489 

lIprniiKit - 

tonH 

27 ,.307 

.5(.5,(8H) 

1'>,71S 

35,68') 

729,(88) 

1(1,749 

24.:, '>7 

4fi().()00 

10,305 

VVh.iIotione - 

Ills. 

.303,3011 

.304,0(8) 

l/,.3.50 

472,(88) 

305,(88) 

85,2.50 

465,400 

360,000 

38,(I5() 

.Vrriuk - - 

liMRrs. 

208 

(il..8)() 

89 

109 

.38,0(8) 

82 

178 

40.(i(8) 

131 

Rum . - 

pucps 

2,(,()2 

51.1,(88) 

GS5 

.3.802 

71.3/8)0 

881 

4,090 

725,(881 

I,.3I0 

NV'inc - - 
Rrandy (('oi,nur 

Idids. 

30,990 

‘>..500,0(8) 

12,140 

37,950 

2/)bU,00() 

1.3,l‘/0 

48,940. 

3,l(it),0()0 

15,770 

and other) 

g> b. 

1,142 

2.5 . .(881 

,303 

1,514 

295,00(1 

34.3 

1,453 

20.3/i(K) 

409 

&c. 


872 

71,(881 

374 

591 

.5.3, (8 8 

144 

.353 

30,(88) 

44 

IMtvonil - 

Ills. 

4.849,(88) 

1,080,(88) 

2,737,(8)0 

2^594,(88) 

736,(88 

1.290,000 

1,105,000 

370,(88) 

707,210 

Curr.int‘. - 

— 

2,10.3,JM8) 

.570,(88) 

1,270,000 

t,.3.3H,0();) 

.370/88 

712.000 

2,(1.37/88) 

710,000 

J, 7.55, loo 

lUiiiiins • - 

— 

4,451,000 

.580,(88) 

l,S2(i,n(K> 

4,708,000 

615.0(8 

2, .503, 400 

7/>(8).0(8) 

01.3/88) 

4,770,1(81 

Aliiiumls • 

Fips «r ' 'her 


1,001,000 

010,000 

001,000 

1,440,000 

527/8)0 

511,8(8) 

1,210,000 

510,000 

636,400 

ftultx - - 

rheste 

.33.1.34 

500,000 

15,146 

.30,600 

400,000 

11. .320 

34,988 

500,0(8) 

1.5,11.3 

(I'lU . - 

IllH. 

J0.3,(M8) 

75,(88) 

42,900 

92,700 

.57,500 

58,<).5U 

71,700 

39,7(8) 

.48,1(8) 

!*iilk -- 

— 

70,418) 

901,(8)0 

44,480 

('•O.' 50 

812,(88) 

37,700 

120,400 

1,5<J0,(8M1 

90,7(8) 

(liiirksilvor 

— 

5(),r,00 

125,0(8) 

10,5(8) 

AO/HK) 

1.32,(88) 

8,100 

83,418) 

213/88) 

i.34jfiiu 

I.L'illl > • 


•*1,848,(88) 

292.(881 

48.3,8(8) 

1,02.3,0(8) 

25.5,0(8) 

584,0(8) 

2,273.(88) 

275.000 

.351/88) 

lion 

— 

8„38i.ono 

(>8(*,noo 

2, .321, 400 

10/120,0(8) 

759,(88) 

2,868,200 

14,088,000 

903/8)0 

2,8«J4.y()() 

To.! Is 

lasts 

20,n.,4 

.375,(8)0 

4,190 

a3,7.37 

47.3/88) 

3,205 

30.'/88 

598,(8)0 

2,.519 

Salt ... 


1,820 

110,000 

29.3 

1.043 

105,(8)0 

377 

1.714 

128/88) 

337 

Pnt.i4h 

lbs. 

2A13,(8)0 

491,000 

875/8)0 

2,448,(88) 

400,8(8) 

078,100 

2,.307,0(8) 

.379,(8)0 

591,8 0 

TjWow 


789,000 

194.(88) 

llO/iOO 

817,000 

19.5,(8)0 

127,800 

012,000 

180,(88) 

1.37,110 

ileiiip . . 


1,1 20^88) 

207,(8)0 

480,(88) 

990,0(8) 

202,000 

27.3,4(81 

1, ‘208/88) 

238,(88) 

470,418) 

Tow, &r. • 


292,400 

.•i,(NM) 

198.100 

24</,l()0 

27,000 

105,800 

4‘.(.3,rNhl 

49,800 

269,918) 

Flax - . 


103,4(8) 

44,000 

87,400 

171,000 

74/88) 

111,2(8) 

f2l/88l 

54,(88) 

100,1(8) 

CordaRe - 


724,(8)0 

111,000 

335,200 

66.3,000 

19,000 

140,400 

1/118/8)0 

24S/KH) 

64 

I.inseed . • 

tons 

9,574 

185,(88) 

3,820 

4,915 

98,0(8) 

1,519 

(1,044 

144,0(8) 

2,738 

Tar and Pilch - 


7,521 

07.1(8) 

885 

9,7.32 

89,2(8) 

1,803 

14.115 

1.30/1(8) 

2,476 

I'allow raiidli^ - 

IWs. 

107,6(8) 

65,000 

57,000 

209,700 

69,.5O0 

127,7(8) 

179,3(8) 

. (x5,J(8) 

121,200 

Upinn-iieed oil - 


1,2.38,000 

315,000 

38,200 

988/88) 

170,(88) 

182,5(8) 

687.0(8) 

*149.(881 

1 40,7(8) 

Llnwsd oil 


OGOdMX) 

154,000 

49,500 

787,000 

150,000 

89,700 

1,44(1,000 

259,000 

122|400 




74,878,800 


. 

03,040,000 

. 

. 

71, .357, 4(8) 


Twfat 


29,797,000 

.30,501,200 


.33,267,000 

,30,(8)0,000 

« - 

.34.541^000 

81.202,0(8) 


Cotton eooda 



1.5,.5(H)/M)0 

. . 

■ • 

10/K8)/8H) 

. » 

« « 

16,500, 000 


Woollen do. 


, . 

85,000d)00 

• 

• • 

10,500,000 

. . 

- 

ll/)0O/)0U 


811k and half. 










0 

iiUkm flo. 


. 

5,000,000 


- 

5.000,000 

• 


5,200,(88) 


Vmimu . • 


- 

24,000,000 

• 

- 

20.000/8)0 

* 


27/)U0/)00 


1 Total . 


- 

15K,.3S0d)00 

- 

- - - 

145,140/88) 






Besides the foregoing speciflod articles may be men- 1 woods, ebony, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, tapioca, vanilla, 
tioned the following:— , tamarinds, gums of various sorts, balsams, drugs, sago. 

From the colonies; mahogany, jacarandn, and other arrow-root, cocoa-nuts, Ac. — e » 
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FrornTrancef^rntn, Portugal, Italy, and the Lerant ; 
feathert, prunes, dates, olives, citron and orange-pe«, 
capers, nanna, opium, safflower, saAon, mustud, 
sponge, cork, sulphur, asphaitum, soda, sulphuric add, 
tartar, vinegar, soap, essences, volatile oils, glass wares, 
carpets, clocks, jewellciy, Paris articles, antique^ &c. 

Prom Holland' and llelgluin; many kinds of seeds, 
chicory, flowcr-roots. dyes, drugs, mineral waters, 
cheese, paper, glass, iron and steel goods. 

From Great Britain } sheet tin and copper, brass and 
Iron wire, machinery, chains, anvils, slate, and numerous 
kinds of manufactured goods. 

From the N. of Fiirope ; fleeces, copper, alum, amber, 
malt, stockfish, caviar, &c. 

The customs' duties are as moderate gs possible, being 
one eight per cent, ad valorem on exports, and one half 
per cent, on imports. Nevertheless, the customs’ revenue 
18 found to amount, one year with another, to from 
ao.fXKtf. to 35,0001. The rate may, perhaps, be taken on 
imports and exports, at a rough average, at 5s. 3d. per 
cent., which would give, gt a medium, 12,380,0001. a year 
for the value of the trade in articles subjected to duties ; i 
and adding 2,000,000/. for the trade in articles exempted 
from duties, we have 14,380,0001. as the total annual : 
value of the Import and export trade of the port. In the i 
year ending Sept. 1839. 3,233 ships arrived at Hamburg, ' 
of which 1,400 were from Great Britain. Besides sea* 
going ships, a great number of vessels arrive at Ham* I 
burg iiy the Elbe : these, in 1838, amounted to 8,065, of 
the aggregate burden of 99,800 lasts, of which number, 
2,274, burden 84,162 lasts, belonged to Prussia. In the i 
same year, 196 ships, of the burden of 23,469 lasts of 4,0Q0 
lbs. each, bdongeu to Hamburg and Altona ; and 24 steam 
vessels ^)lled between Hamburg and other ports, 9 of 
which went to and from London, and 8 to and from itpll. 

Transit goods are totally exempted from duty. They are 
such only as arrive at Hamburg direct, and wiru'li are 
nei^er sold nor exchanged while in the city. The li- 
berty of transit is limited to the term of three months 
iVom the time of receivingnthe transit ticket ; but. upon 
application being made for a prolongation of the term 

I ircviously to the expiration of the first three months, it 
B granted op payment of ^ per cent on the banco value 
of the goods ; but under no circumstances is the term 
extendetl beyond six months. If the gootls be not then 
cxpoiieed, Uiey become liable to the ordinary duties. No 
warehousing system has been introduced at Hamburg ; 
iior, from the smallness of the duties, is it necessary, 
though it would seem that the time during which goods 
are allowc>d to be in trannit might be adv.mtageou8iy ex- 
tended. The warehouse rent of a quarter of wlieat may 
b(> about sterling per moifbh, and of a ton of sugar 
about 9d. ; but there are no fixed rates. 

Accounts are kept in marcs divided into 16 schcllings, 
and these into 12 pfennigs each ; or else in poumls, shil- 
lings^ and iMMice Flemisli. The money in circulation is 
from 23 to 25 per cent, under the value of bunk money 
(banco). There is no cdlii reprcseiUing the latter in 
circulation, all payments mode in it being effected by 
transfers in the books of the bank. The rate ot ex- 
change is continiudly varying; but at an average the 
rix dollar banco is worth 45. n|d. ; the rix dollar current, 
35. nearly ; the marc banco, l5. b%d. ; and the marc 
current. Is. 2kd. The Hamburg gold ducat is worth 
about 9s. 4d. 100 Hamburg lbs. = 106*8 lbs. avoird. The 
ahm is equivalent to 86^, and the fuder to 220| English 
gallons. The Hamburg foot =11*2 English inches. 

Hamburg is well supplied with provisions, and the 
traveller is little Inconvenienced by those vexatious 
ciistom-liouse regulations so common throughout most 
part of tlie Continent, 'llic activity that constantly pre- 
vails, and the gaiety and cheerfulness of the inhab., 
ranCer tills city an agreeable residence to a visiter. Mr. 
Hodgskin says, *' It resembles I'aris on a Sunday ; and 
on week dayp, when the quays, the streets, and the 
'change, are crowded with people of all countries, it 
resembles London." ( Tour in the N. qf Germany. 1. 198.) 
Certain customs prevail that arrest the attention of most 
viAteri. Among others, ftincrals are attended by bodies of 
hiretl mourners, some of whom are nttireil in ablark S|mn- 
ish Imblt, a Urge wig, a ruff about their neck, and a sword 
by their side. These individuals also attend weddings 
and other festive meetings. The VlerUnd flower girls, 
who wear a peculiar costume, market women, and female 
servants, all carry in the streets an oblong wicker basket 
covered with a printed cotton shawl of the brightest 
colours. The public baths, and the dancing saloons, are 
among the principal features of the city ; especially the 
latter, whicn are fitted up in most elegant s^ie, and are 
tbsnnost popular places of public resort Some of them 
areof qiiestionable reputation ; but others are frequented 
by thefarollies of highly respectable citizens. 

The climate of llamburg is umleasant, and it snllbrs 
frequently from inundations. The drainage of the city 
U as baa as possible. All the filth from the upper 
part of the town is .convoyed into the beautiftil boim of 
the Alster, and all sorts of filth and rubbish are thrown 
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I into the harbour. But extensive Improrements have, in 
these respects, been recently commenced. The police is 
good, and beggars are not sullbri^ to infest the streets. 
The city gates arfi shut at dusk, but are opened after- 
wards on payment ofa toll, which increases in amount 
with the lateness of the hour. The water gate is, how- 
ever, absolutely closed at dork. 

This city was founded by Charlemagne towards the 
close of thq. 8th century. After the extinction of his 
dynasty, it became successively subject to the dukes of 
Saxony and the counu of Holstein. Early in the 18th 
century it joined with Lubeck In the formation of the 
Hanseatic league ; in 1258 it obtained a portion of terri- 
tory ; and acuuired the right to legislate for itself in 
12 (^. In 1528 it adopted Lutheranism. It was long sub- 
ject to attacks from the Danes, but In 1768 It purchased 
a resignation of all claims upon it ftnra Denmark, and a 
security^wgainst future attacks. In 1806 it was occupied 
by the French, and in 1810 made the cap. of the d^. 
Bouches de I’Elbe. It suflbred considerably from the 
exactions of the French troops under Marshal Davoust ; 
but at the peace it was partially indemnified fok its 
losses, and has since gradually retrieved its former flour, 
ishing condition. {Private Information.) 

HAMELN. a fortified town of N. Germany, k. Ha- 
nover, distr. Hanover, on the Weser, at its confluence 
with the Hamel, 25 m. S. W. Hanover. Fop. 6,400. The 
Weser here forms an island, and on it a large sluice was 
constructed by Geo. II. in 1734, for the ronvenienre of 
shipping : the town, by its position, commands the navi- 
gation of the l^per Weser, and has extensive commu- 
cations with different parts of Germany. It is defended 
by Fort George, a strong fortress on a nill on the oppo- 
site side of the river, its inhab., many of whom are 
wcaltliy, and have a considerable trade, carry on various 
branches of manufacture. 

Hamilton, a pari, bor., market, and manufacturing 
town of Scotland, co. Lanark, being the cap. of the 
Middle Ward, on the Clyde, on arising ground gently 
sloping towcirds the E., 10 m. S.E. Glasgow, and 12 in. 
N.W. Lanark. It is about 1 m. W. of the conflux of 
the Avon witli the Clyde, is intersected by the Cadzow 
burn, and is about 80 ft. above the level of the high- 
water mark at Glasgow. Fop., in 1801, 4,711 ; in 1835, 
7,79!); including the par., 9,822. The town is not 
regularly hut suhstantially built, and has an apiiearance 
of rcspi'ctubility, wealth, and comfort. It is paved 
and lighted with gas. Tho most important of its jmblie 
buililings are the two parish churches, both elegant 
structures, particularly the older, in an elevated situ- 
ation near the centre of the town ; and the trades’ 
h:dl, and jail. This last edifice, which stands on high 
ground W, of the town, and was built in 18.36, has in 
connection with it suitable apartments foi all the public 
offices, municipal and civil. The court-room, common 
to the sheriff of the district and magistrates of the 
burgh, is 37 ft. long by .32 broad. In the vicinity of these 
buildings are extensive cavalry barracks. 

But the great object of attraction connected with 
this place is Hamilton Palace, the magnificent 8e.it of 
the Dukes of Hamilton, separated from tlie town on tlio 
E. only by a wall. The pleasure-grounds round the 
mansion, lying between the town and the Clyde, com- 

I irise 1,460 acres, and are tho most extensive in Seot- 
and. The oldest portion of tho palaee was erected 
alMiut 1591 ; but the greater part of tlie building is 
comparatively modern, some very extensive additions 
having recently hern mode to it. The front, which 
faces the N., is 264 ft. 8 in. in length, udoriind by a 
noble portico, consisting of a double row of Corinthian 
pillars, each of a single stone 25 ft. high, surmounted by 
a lofty pediment. The Interior decorations are not less 
splendid than the exterior; and qBogether it forms one 
of the largest and most superb sTructures Of its kind in 
Britain. The collection of paintings, in particular, has 
long been considered as unrivalled, at least in Scotland. It 
contains abovc'2,(X)0 plecrs. There is, also, a vast number 
of antique vases, antique cabinets, slabs of porphyry, and 
other similar relics. Within a mile of the town arc Cha- 
telherault, a venerable building, find still an occasional 
residence of the Dukes of Hamilton, and the ruins of Cad- 
zow Castle, the original seat of this noble family, on the 
smrnmit of a precipitous rock 200 ft. in height, the base of 
which Is wasiied by the Avon. 

Besides the par. churclies, there are 2 meeting-houses 
belonglngeto the Belief, 2 to the Associated Synod, and 
1 to the Independents. The Cameronlans and Rom. 
Catholics have each public worship here ouce in 4 or 6 
weeks. The old par. church was itncoileglated in 1836 ; 
and a new church built for one of the ministers. About 
S-Sds of the pop. are dissentora 
The grammar or classical school of Hamilton is of an- 
cient date, and has uniformly been an efficient seminary. 
There are in the parish 18 other schools, includlft two 
tbr yoimg ladies : the total attendance In 1835 was 997, 
or about a tenth part of the whole pop. ; exclusive of 
about 538, who attend Sunday schools. There are 
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feveral subscription libraries In the town ; the lai*mt 
contains 8,600 volumes. A mechanics’ Institution has 
existed here for several years. * 

The charitable instltuiious, and other provisions made 
for the poor, are very considerable. There are 2 hospi- 
tals, and a good deaf of property has been left in mort- 
main for behoof of the poor. Poors' rates have bora 
Introduced ; the average annual assessment for 3 years 
previously to 1837 inclusive, being 802/. 17s. 2if. The 
averaro number of permanent poor is 261 ; af occasional 
poor, 271 . The largest sum paid annually to each pauper 
18 7/. 6s. Od. ; the-lowest, 1/. 6s. (W. The number of pau- 
per lunatics is 3. {Report qf Gen. Auembly on Poor to 
Scotland, 1833, p. 40.) 

Hamilton has been the principal seat of imitation cam- 
bric weaving since tiie Introduction of the cotton trade 
Into Scotland. The reeds run from 1,200 to 3,000, which | 
are the finest tetts that cotton has been wrought into. 
There arc 1291 looms in the borough, and 63 in uie land- j 
ward part of the par. The trade has for years been ra- I 
ther on the decline. The average wages of a hand-loom 
weaver (and there arc no other in the town) are never 
above Is. 6d. per day ; out of which must be deducted Is. 
per week for expenses, and 10s. per annum for loom- 
rent. A house with a room and kitchen, and a four-loom 
shop, lets at from 5/. to 6/. The females are employed 
in winding weft, and in tambouring, lomctimes in weav- , 
ing. The work is executed for tiie Glasgow manufac- 
turers. The lace manufactory was introduced here 
many years ago, but it had become almost extinct, when 
(about 11 years since) a manufactory of the same kind 
was introduced, whicli has continued to prosper. About 
20 houses are now engaged in this branch of trade ; and 
it employs upwards of 3,000 females in this and the 
neighbouring parislies. Vast Quantities of black silk 
veils of peculi.*ir patterns are also manufactured here. 
A weaver’s wife makes higher wages in these trades 
than hea husband. Many thonsand check-shirts have of 
late been manufactured, chiefly for the Australian mar- 
ket. The other branches of tradaare of minor import- 
ance. There are 3 branch hanks. 

In the park attiiched to Cadzow Castle arc still pre- 
served genuine specimens of the old Scotch breed of wild 
cattle: they are mllK white, with black muzzles, horns, 
and hoofs ; and are ferocious .and untamcablc. 'I'hcy are 
not taken and killed like otlit‘r cattle, but shot in the field. 
Similar cattlu are tf> b<' found in Chillingham Park (Lord 
Tankerrilie’s), and in (Jhartley Park (Lord Ferrers’s). 

Ctuizow was a royal residence for at least two centuries 
previously to the battle of Ihinnockburn in 1314 ; im- 
mediately after which it was conferred on the chief of 
the llamiltoii family, in whose possession it has since 
continued. In 1474, .lames, first lord Hamilton, married 
the Piincess Mary, eldest daughter of James 11. ; by 
whit h connexion Ills descendants came to be declared in 
parliament, on the demise of Janies V., in the event of 
the death of his only child Mary, next heirs to the 
crown. In consequence of the marriage of Anne, duchess 
of Hamilton, to Lord W. Douglas, eldest sun of the 
Marquis of Douglas, the Hamilton family now represent 
the mcilo line of the Douglases. On the death of the 
Inst Duke of Douglas, in 1701, the house of Hamilton, as 
male representatives of the Douglases, laid claim to the 
estates, under the plea th.at Mr. Douglas, the alleged son 
and heir of tiie only sister of the Duke of Douglas, was a 
supposititious child, taken at Paris from the real parents. 
A long lawsuit, well known by the name of the Douglas 
cause," was the result. It was decided in Paris, and in 
tiie court of session In Scotland, in favour of the Hamil- 
tons ; but, on an appeal to the House of Lords, it was 
ultimate^ decided in favour of Mr. Douglas, afterwards 
created Lord Douglas: we believe, however, that the 
all but unanimous oninion among well informed parties 
now is, that this decnloi^was flagrantly unjust. 

Hamilton was createrT a royal burgh in 1548 ; but 
the magistrates, having consented to resign that pri- 
vilege, in 1676, accented of a charter from Anne Duchess 
of Hamilton, by which it was constituted the chief burgh 
of the regality and dukedom of Hamilton. An attempt 
was made by the magistrates, in 1723, to get the original 
privilege restored, but in vain. Since the passing of the 
Reform Act it has been a parliamentary burgh, and 
unites with Airdrie, Linlithgow, Falkirk, and Lanark, 
in returning 1 mem. to the U. of C. In 1839*40 it had 368 
registered voters. Municipal revenue about 2,600/. 

Among historical events connected with Hqpiilton, the 
battle of BothwcU Bridge, fought between the Cove- 
nanters find the royal forces, under the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, in 1672, deserves mention. The result of the 
engagement was unfavourable to the former, about 400 
of whom were killed on the spot, while 1,200 were taken 
prisoners. {Laing's Histf of Scotland, iv. 104.) 

In addition to various distinguished characters that 
the ttible house of Hamilton has produced {Burnet’s 
Memoirs qfthe Dukes of HamiUonh this burgh has given 
birth to several eminent persons : Dr. Cullen, the cele- 
brated physician, born here in 1714 ; Professor Millar, of 
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I Glasgow, author ol an Historical View of the English 
Government, and other works.; the late Dr. Ma^ew 
Batllie, of London, and his sister Miss Joanna Baillie, 

I authoress of Plays on the Passions, (See Boundary 
Rqwrts ,* New Stat. Account qf Scotland, $ Lanark, 
p. 249. : and Beauties of Scotland, In addition to the 
works already quoted.) 

HAMME, a town of Belgium, prov. E. Flanders, 
arrond. Dendermondo, cap. cant., on the Durme, 18 m. 
E.N.E. Ghent. Pop., with commune (1833), 8,222. It 
has manufket'ories of linen, soap, starch, cordage, Ac. ; 
with numerous breweries and oil-mills, and a brisk trade 
with the surrounding country. Some interesting an- 
tiquities have been discovered in Its neighbourhood. 

HAMMERSMITH, a village and chapelry of Eng- 
Imid, par. Fulham, co. Middlesex, hund. Ossnlston, 
near the N. bank of the Thames, and on the great 
W. road out of London, from which it is distant 4 m. 
W. by S. Area, 2,140 acres. Pop., in 1^1, 10,222. The 
village is well paved and lighted with gas : but the 
streets are irregular and the mayorlty of the nouscs in- 
ferior. Many liandHorae mansions, however, lie scatter^ 
in diflferent parts, and more especially by the side of the 
river, and along the great road which forms its main 
street. The churcli, erected in 1631, is a plain brick 
building with a low tower ; and the interior is old 
fashioned and inconvenient. The living is a perpetual 
curacy, in the gift of the Bishop of London. A district 
church was erected in 1820. The dissenters also havo 
several places of worship, and there is a Jews’ syna- 
gogue. Close to the K. Cath.%hapcl is a small Bene- 
dictine nunnery, originally a boarding-school, established 
in 1669 ; and the monastic rules are strictfjy observed. 
Among the cliarity schools, one iounded by Bishop 
Latimer has revenues amounting to 800/. a year. Other 
day and Sunday schools are supported both by adherents 
to the church and by disscMiters. The most striking 
feature in Hammersmith is the suspension bridge over 
the Thames, completed in 1H27 at an expense df 80,000/. 
It consists of a horizontal roadway, suspended from iron 
chains carried over stone filers and archways, and 
secured by substantial abutments. The roadway is 822 
It. long, and 20 it. wide, exclusive of a foot-path 6 ft. 
wide. The West Middlesex Water Company has its 
engines and reservoirs a little above this bridge. The 
grounds in the neighbourhood arc chiefly occupied by 
nurserymen and market-gardeners, who supply lAndon 
with some of the choicest flowers and vegetables. The 
gardens of the Horticultural Society present a finer dis- 
play in the summer season than any gardens, private or 
public, round the metropolis; and the shows are 
hisliionably attended. ^ 

llAMl’SHIUE, lIANts, or SOUTHAMPTON, a 
m.’irit. CO. on the S. coast of England ; ft includes the 
Isle of Wight, and has Berkshire on the N., Surrey and 
•Sussex on the £., Wilts and Dorset on the W., and the 
English Channel on the S. Area, 1,040,000 acres, of 
which the isle of Wight contains about ^th part ; In- 
cluding the island? 9(K),0Q0 acres are suj^sed to eonslsb 
of arable, meadow, and pasture land. Tills is one of the 
most agreeable cos. In rhigland, the surface being finely 
varied with gently rising hills and fruitful vales, and its 
climate being at the same time peculiarly mild and genial. 
Soil various ; in the N. districts on the borders of Berks, 
it is hilly and poor ; but between Basingstoke and Sil- 
chester is some fine wheat and bean land ; a broad zone 
of chalky downs, intersected by numerous valleys, extends 
across the co. In the S. and middle parts of the co., and 
particularly in the vales watered by the Anton, Itchen, and 
other ri ers, arp large tracts of fine J.'ind, and some of the 
lH>st water meadows in England. The'S.W. district, or 
that lying between Southampton Water and Dorsetshire, 
is principally occupied by the New Forest, and byei^n- 
stve heaths. Principal crops, wheat, barley, oats,^nd 
beans ; turnips arc extensively cultivated, especially on 
the light soils. Farms till lately have been mostly let on 
leases, but the practice of holding them at will is gaining 
ground. Tenants are prohibited from taking tdro wheat 
crops in succession ; but two white crops in succe^on 
have not been usually objected tOL and it is common to 
take a crop of oats after wheat. This erroneous practice 
is, however, beginning to be corrected, and agriculture 
In this CO. Is generally good, and the condition of the 
land such as to reflect cr^it on the oepupiers. Cattle of 
various breeds : the dairy is not an object of much atten 
tion. Stock of sheep large. Weyhlll, near Andover, In 
this CO., has the greatest sheep fair in England. At the 
fair held here in 1840, about 160,000 sheep were exhibited 
for sale I Hants is famous for its bacon ; and excellent 
honey is produced in different parts of the co. Eitotee 
mostly large ; farms of all sizes, from 25 to 500 acres. 
Average rent of land, in 1810, 11s. 5d. The co. is eveiy 
where particularly well wooded. The New Forest com- 
prises about 92,000 acres, but only about 67,000 are now 
the property of the crown, the rest having been assigned 
to individuus. About 6,000 acreabave been Inclosed and 
set apart for the growth of tiinber. There are the re- 
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nuint of other e^teoilva forests ; aiid brushwoods era 
ittet with 00 most of the ^holk lands. Minerals oMltUe 
Importttice. If we exoept the building of ships M 
mouth, and the Torious works subordinate to their outfit, 
the other manuihctures are but of trivial importance; 
there are, however, silk mills at Overton, and straw hats 
are made In diffiDrent parts of the co. Principal rivers, , 
Avon, Anton, and Itchea Portsmouth harbour and the j 
road of Spithead lie In the Sound between the mainland 
and the Ifle of Wight. Principal towns, Portsmouth, 
SMUthampton (now united to the metropolis by a railway), 
Winche8t«>r, and Lymlngton. Hampshire, including the 
Isle of Wight, has hundreds and 298 parishes. It sends 

17 mems. to the H. of C. ; viz. 2 for each division of the 

CO. ; 2 eacli for the bors. of Portsmouth, Winchester, Ly- 
mington, Soutliampton, and Andover ; 1 for the Isle of 
Winrnt : and 1 each for tHh bors. of PetersAeld and Christ- 
rhurcb- llegistered electors for the co., in 1838<>39, 
9.214 ; viz. 3,623 for the N., and 6,601 for the S. div. In 
1831 Hampshire had 66,626 Inhob. houses ; 64,652 families : 
and 314,280 Inhabs., of wllpm 162,082 were males, and 
162,198 females. Sum paid for the relief of the poor, in 
1 M;ib.. 39, 137,929/. Annual value of real property in 1815, 
l,240,.')47/. Profits of trades and professions in do. 
923,714/. (See further Wight, Isle of.) 

HAMPSHIRE (NEWj, one of tho U. S. of America, 
in the N.E. part of the Union (New England), and be- 
tween lat. 420 4 (y mid 4 go lo' N., and long. 70«^4(K and 
720 23' W. ; having N. Lower Canada, E. Maine, W. 
Vermont, S. Massachusetts, and S.E. tifo Atlantic, on 
which, however, it had a coast of only 1 Km. Lengtli, 
N. to S., about 170m.; breadth very variable. Area, 
9.2H0 m. P«p., in 1 837, per estimate, 288,746. The coast 
is indented by small inlets, but has only one harbour of 
any value, that of Portsmouth. It is skirted by a narr<tw 
sandy plain, which, at no great distance inland, rises 
rapidly into a hilly country. In the interior, the state is 
covered with mountains of granitic formation. The White 
Mountaifis, towards tho N., which attain a height of more 
than 7,000 ft., are the highest in the Appalachian system, 
and, consequently, in the Ir. S. But between tiie moun- 
tains are many green and sheltered valleys, and the state 
contains a considerable proportion of fertile land, as well 
us a great deal of Ijeautiml and picturesque scenery. 
Several of the principal rivers of New England rise in 
this state ; among which are the Connecticut, Merrimac, 
Piscaiaqua, Androscoggin, and Saco, which have a gene- 
ral S. direction. The Connecticut forms the W. bound- 
ary of the state. There aro several considerable lakes, 
the largest of which, the Wiimipissiogee, 23 m. in length, 
is situated near the centre of the state. With the ex- 
ception of the alluvial lands buj^cring the rivers, the sou 
is, perhaps, more adapted for pasture than cultivation. 
Tho couiitiy was originally densely wooded, and such is 
still the character of the interior. Climate very healthy, 
but cold. The lakes and rivers arc generally frozen for 
four months in the year, and winter lasts from Nov. to 
April. Wheat, rye, maize, barley, oats, pulse, and fiax 
are grown ; cattle-breeding is pursued' to a considerable 
extent. Manuihctures have greatly augmented of late 
years : they Include cotton and woollen fabrics, nails and 
other hardware, paper, glass, &c. The exports consist 
principally of cattle, pork, flux seed, linen, timber, fish, 
beef, granite, manufactured gooils, &c. &c. The foreign 
trade is but Inconsiderable ; the value of the exports to 
foreign countries during the year ending Sept. 30. 1838, 
having amounted to only 74,670 doll., and that of the 
imports to 169,985 doll. The state had, in 1839, 27 banks. 

New Hampshire is divided into eight counties ; Con. 
cord, on Merrimac, being its political cap.JPort8mouth is 
the largest town, and the only sea-port. Dover, Exeter, 
Hanover, New Inswlch, Keene, and Haverhill are in- 
creasing places, already of some size. Dartmouth College, 
at Hvnover, established in 1770, ranks third among the 
literary Institutions of New England. It has attached to 
It am^oal school, library, ana philosophical apparatus ; 
and had In 1839 upwards of 800 students. There is a the- 
olo^cal lemlnary at New Hampton, besides upwards of 
30 iucorporated academies. The state has a literary fund, 
the income arising from which, with the produce of a tax 
on banks, it devoted to the support of free schools. 
These are established on the same system as in the other 
Atlantic states. A lunatic asylum is about lo be esta- 
blished Portsmouth. In 1839, 20 periodical publications 
were Issued. Several canals have neen constructed con- 
nected with the Merrimac, which, by its communication 
with the Middlesex Canal, aflbrds a navigable route be- 
tween many parts of the state and Boston. In 1837* a 
railroad, 15 m. In length, to extend from Nassau, N.W., 
to-I(iwell Massachusetts, was in progress. 

The legislature conslsti of a senate of 12 mems. and a 
bouse of representatives of 234 mems., the mems. of 
which, as wen as the governor, are chosen annually by 
the eleetors of each oistrlct, consisting of every wnite 
miM citizen above the age of 21 years who pays taxes 
ttidrbas resided In the slate for three months. Together, 
they are styleil the General Court of New Hampshire, 
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! and assemble annually on Che lit Wednesday of June, at 

Concord. The governor is assisted In his executive duties 

Iw a council of 6 mems., elected for a simitar period with 

himself. The poor In this, as In other N. E. states, are 

supported by a direct tax on the towns to which they 
belong. The militia, comprising 8 divisions and 6 bri- 
gades, consisted, in 1888, of an aggregate body of 28,185 
men. Justice is administered in a superior court, and 

county courts of common pleas, presided over Iw the 

judges of ths superior court, and two Justices selected 

from each county. The Judges hold their offices during 
good behaviour, until 70 years of age ; but may be re- 

moved by Impeachment, or by address df the two houses 
of tho iMislature. 

New Hampshire was first colonised by the British in 
1622. It was twice united to Massachusetts ; and the 
final separation between them did not take place till 
1741. New Hampshire was one of the first states to take 
a decided part in tho war of independence. A temporary 
constitution was formed in 1784, which, in 1792, was al- 
tered and amended nearly to the form now in force. 
The state sends 5 representatives to Congress. (Darby's 
VieWi Hayward's Gazetteer qf New'JSntsland j Ame- 
rican Almanack, 1834, 1840.) ' 

HAMPSTEAD, a par. and village of England, co. 
Middlesex, bund. Ossulston, 4 m. N.N.W. London. 
Area of par. (whiclslncludes partof Kllburn), 2,070 acres : 
pop. in 1831, 8,590, being double the pop. in 1801 . Value of 
real prop, (as assessed in )82H), 72,5n0l, The town lies 
on the brow and S. slope of an Irregularly-formed iiill, 
on the summit of which (460 ft. above high-water mark) 
is an extensive heath covering about 280 acres, which 
commands fine views of tiio metropolis, Kent, and 
Surrey southward, and of the highly cultivated lands of 
Bucks and Herts on the N.W. The streets are mostly 
crooked and irregular, lined with houses of every size 
and quality, from the spacious mansion to the mere 
cottige ; and the subordinate streets, connecthig Higli 
Street with the other parts, are narrow, inconvenient, 
and in some places even dangerous. The church, which 
has been p.'iroctiial since l.'>98 (when Hampstead was 
septirated from Hendon), was rebuilt by subscription in 
1747 ; it is a plain brick building, having at its £. end a 
low tower and spire. Thu living is a vicarage, and there 
is a lectureship rounded some years ago, ior the benefit of 
the curates. A chapel of case, in Well Walk, occupies 
what was a century back the most fashionable assembly- 
room In the town, and a favourite place of resort for all 
who came to drink the chalybeate waters: another 
chapel, recently erected, has a handsome cupola and 
portico. There are places of worship for Independents, 
Wesleyan Methodists, Unitarians, and Rom. Catholics : 
but they are of small extent. Besides churches and 
chanols, the large assembly-room attachod to the Holly, 
bust! Inn Is the only public building; but numerous 
large private mansions, in different parts within and round 
the town, attest its importance as a fashionable suburban 
retreat. A large sqvtare house, on an eminence to thp left 
of the Tiondon rood, with a row of elms in front, once 
belonged to Sir Harry Vane, one of the regicides, who, 
at the Restoration, was here seized, and soon after ex- 
ecuted : it was subsequently occupied by Bishop Rutler. 
In the upper part of the town, near tlie Terrace, is 
Branch-hill Lodge, once the residence of the Earl of 
Macclesfield and I.ord Loughborough ; but its fine col- 
lection of painted glass windows, procured from various 
convents at the period of the French revolution, has 
been removod, by Sir Thomas Ncaves, to his house at 
Dagenham, in Essex. The Uppdr Flask Inn, in High 
Street, founerly the resort of the celebrated Kit-cat Club, 
and subsequently Inhabited by G. Steevons, tho editor of 
! Shakspearq, Is now a private residence. The inns receive 
hundreds of visiters on tlie Sundays during summer. 

The manor of Hasnestead wu gl^n by King Ethelred 
to the Abbey church of Westimnster, by whom it was 
retained till 1550, when Edward VI. took possession of 
it and presented it to a layman, from whom the present 
lord of the manor is descended. In tho reign of Henry 
VIII. Hampstead w'os an obscure hamlet, “ chiefly in- 
habited by washerwomen ;** and being well covered with 
wood, and abounding with game, it was often visited by 
hunting parties from court. James IL is said to have 
had a hunting-seat here, still known as Chicken House, 
and now lot out to several poor people. About 1640, 
Hampstead became a fashionable watering-place, and 
concerts, b^s, and races were established for the amuse- 
ment of the visiters. The wells (the water of which is 
a siipplo carbonate chalybeate) were in high repute 
daring the 17th century, but they have long since ceased 
to attract attention. The election of mems. for the co. was 
held on the heath from 1680 to 1701 when It was re- 
moved to Brentford. 

HAMPTON, a village and par. of England, co. Mid- 
dlesex, hand. Spelthorne, on the N.bank of theTlwmes, 
^poslte the point where it receives the Mole, i3 m* 
W:S.W. London, and 3 m. W. bv N. Kingston. Area of 
par., 8,190 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,529, and, including tha 
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hamlet of Hmptonwick, doie to Klngaton, 8,992. The 
town, whUA li a fiiTourite reiort for anglen. Is n<^ re- 
markable either for the width of streets or regularity of 
the buildings ; but many beautlM villas ornament the 
neighbourhood, among which is one formerly the pro- 
perty of the celebratedDavid Garrick. A wooden bridge, 
built across the Thames in 17&3, joins the town to E. 
Moulsey. The church, lately rebuilt, is a very handsome 
structure, having a square tower at the W. end. A* free 
grammar school was founded here in 1566,^Lnd the.ori- 

S .1 endowment has been subsequently so much en- 
ed, as to furnish the master with a salary of 230f., 
a sum of 36/. yearly for six poor men. The avei^ 
attendance of boys is 60 : the present Instruction is con- 
fined to English, writing, and accompts. 

About 1 m. from the village, and close to the Thornes, 
is Hampton Court Palace, respecting which Grotius has 
not scrupled to say, — 

Si quii opes nesrif (sed quis tamen Ille ?) Britannua, 

If AMrroN'CuRiA tuos cunsultAt llle lares ; 

Contulerlt toto cum sparsa Palatia mundo, 

IMcel 11)1 Hcrus. hlc habltare Bcos ! 

The pahice was begun by Cardinal Wolsey, who, in 
1.12(i, presented it to Henry VlII. The original edjfice 
consisted of five quadrangles, of which two only remain. 
The W. quadrangle, little altered since Wolsey 's time, 
presents a good specimen of Tudor architecture: the 
middle or clock court is of mixed style, Sir C. Wren^s 
Ionic colonnade strangely .contrasting with the massive 
ronstructlon of the old building : the third quadrangle 
was erected by William III. The king’s entrance in the 
clock-court leads to the grand staircase and state apart- 
ments. The celling and walls of the fonner were painted 
by Verrio, in his usual glaring style : the rooms, which 
open from each otiicr, and arc partially frirnlshed, 
consist of the guard-cliambor, presence and audience 
chambers, public dining-room, state drawing-room and 
bed-rooms. Notwithstanding the removal of some of the 
best specimens to Windsor, there is still at Hampton 
Court an extensive and excellent collection of pictures. 
It comprises many by the principal Italian and Flemislv 
masters; and an extensive collection of portraits con- 
nected witli English history l>y Hollndn, L.cly, Kneller, 
West, &c. Hut tlie great glory of Hampton Court is 
the CartoMts or drawings cx«*cutcd by Kaphnel, by order 
of Pope Leo X., for patterns for tapestry Intended to 
decorate the Vatican. They are called cartoons from 
being painted oti sheets of large paper, carlonr. Tliese 
noble drawings, ot which there were originally *25, bi'ing 
left iieglerted at Brussids, the greater ninnlier of them 
appear to have been lost or di'stroved. Fortunately, how- 
ever, seven w ere pnreliased by Uubeiis for Charles 1. ; 
blit even since their arrival in this country they have 
been exposed to numerous vieissitmies, and would seem 
to owe their prcbcrvalion as intudi to accident as to any 
thing else. 'J'hi gallery in wliich they are now placed 
at Hamilton Court, was built for their reception by W il- 
liam III.; but George HI. removcil then^rst to Buck- 
ingham Palace, and thence to Windsor^hence they 
have been again brought back fo Hampton Court. They 
represent some ‘of the most striking incidents rc>enrded 
in the New Testament, and are unrlvaliiHl fur sublimity 
of conception and purity of design. They have been 
well engraved by Holloway. 

Among the parts of the palace not usually shown to the 
public are the chapel and hall, the former of which was 
refitted after the ravages of the fanatics during tlie Com- 
monwealth, and handsomely pewed with oak by Q. Anne. 
The latter, built by Wolsey, and still retaining Ills name, 
is a finely proportioned room 160 ft. long, and 40 ft. broad, 
having two large gabled windows, and an elaborately 
carved wooden root, similar to that of Westminster Hall 
and that of Christ Church Hall, Oxford. This room was 
thoroughly restored on the old model lii 1801. Close to 
the Hall 18 the Board of Green Cloth, a small, though 
very beautiful Gothic chamber, which .furnished Sir 
Walter Scott with the pattern for one of the finest rooms 
at Abbotsford. ** The garden front of the palace, though 
disfigured by modem windows, is still very magnificent. 
The gardens comprise about 44 acres: the pleasure- 
grounds were laid out by William III., in the Dutch 
taste : the terrace is i m. long, and the first view of it is 
very striking, llie home-park, immediately adjoining 
the gardens, is 5m. in circuit, and its soil produces very 
fine herbage. The canal, which is 9 m. long, and 40 yds. 
broad, is lined with an avenue of lime tree^ and other 
avenues Intersect the park in every direction, through 
one of which Is a good view of the tower of Kingston 
church.*' (Jesse’s Gleanings, 3d ser.) The green-houses 
contain, among many valuable exqtics, a vine said to be 
the largest and most productive In Europe ; and a mase 
or labyrinth fUraishes much amusement to young visiters. 
This palMe, in which Wolsey maintained a more than 
regidimtate, was afterwards the favourite residence of 
Hen^ Vltl. and his children, and of James I. and his 
son (murles I., who escaped from his Imprisonment here 
in 1647. ITie protector, Cromwell, resided here during 


the commonwealth ; and it afterwards became the usual 
abode of William III. afid his queen, and of the prinoess, 
afterwards Quaen Anna. George 11. was Ae last mo- 
narch bj whom it was inhabited. Of late years it has 
been mostly divided into private dwdlings, given to court . 
pensioners. Latterly it has been fully opened to tbe 
public. All Individuals are now freely admitted to view 
the public apartments and grounds, without any demand 
being made upon them ; and without, as formerly, being 
hurried from one apartment to another, aUthe caprice 
of some mercenary efeeronr. In consequence, Hampton 
Court is resorted to in summer by crowds of visiters, and 
is deservedly one of the principal points of attraction in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. Near Hampton Court 
palace is Busliy Pork, comprising 1,100 acres, with a cen- 
tral avenue 1 m. long. ** The numerous thorn-trees, 
though of great age, are still healthy and vigorous ; and 
when they arc in blossom, they appear at a short distance 
as If covered with, snow.” (Jesse.) The' house on tbe 
right of the grand avenue was during many years the fa- 
vourite retreat of William IV. when Duke of Clarence.and 
Is still inhabited by Queen Adelhide, the present ranger of 
the {Hark. (Lysows Environs ; Jesse's Gleanings.) 

H ANAL, a town of W. Germany, electorate of Hesse, 
cap. prov. of same name, and seat of Its superior courts, 
ftc. ; on the Klnzlg, near its junction with the Main, 
11 m. E. by N. Frankfort, and 8*2 m. S.S.W. Cassel; lat. 
IMP V *24" N., long. 80 6.V 17" E. Pop., Inclusive of its 
suburbs, 15,000. llanau is no longer fortified : and its 
micicnt castle is now used for the purposes of the Wet- 
' teravian Society of Natural lllstory. It is divided into 
the old and new towns ; the former Is ill-built, but the 
latter has broad and regular streets, moderrinbuilt houses, 
and, hear its centre, a good market-place. There are 4 
Calvinistic parish churches, a Rom. Cath. church, a 
large hospital handsome theatre, gymnasium, free school, 
drawing academy, many scientific and benevolent asso- 
ciations, a school of trades, Ac. Hanau is the most in- 
dustrious town, and the place of tlie greatest rommfircial 
activity in the ck«ctorate. Itwianiifactures are numerous 
and extensive, including silk stufik, camlets, leather, 
gloves, stockings, hats, oxeellent carpets, rotton fabrics, 
tobacco, playing-cards, gold and silver wares, brass mu- 
sical instruments, carriages, &c. It has a large trado 
in timber, barrels, and wine. Many of its inhab. are 
descendants of Dutch and Flemish emigrants, who fit'd 
thither from the persecutions in the low countries, under 
Philip H.f early In the 16th century. Very near It are 
tlio mineral springs of Wilhclmstadt. Here, on the 30th 
of October, 1813, Napoleon, on his retreat from Leipsic, 
gaineil a decisive victory over a very superior force of 
Baviiriiuis, and other •allied troops, under Marshal 
Wrede. The combined army lost about 10,000 ; while 
the loss of the French did not exceed 3,000 or 4,000 men ; 
but the opening of the route to France was the most im- 
portant advantage gained by the latter. The principality 
of which Hanau was formerly the cap., was, after the ex- 
tinction of its liacof princes in 1736, divided between 
Hesse-C^ossel and Hesse-Darmstadt. (Encye. des Gens 
du Monde; Cannabich; Berghaus, ^c.) 

HANG-TCHROU, one of the largest and richest cities 
of China, cim. prov. Tche-klang; on the I'sicn-tang- 
kiang, 20 m. from its mouth in the Eastern Sea, and 140 m. 
S.E. Nanking ; lat. 30° 20^*20" N., long. 1 19048' E. Its 
pop. was estimated by Du Haldc at upwards of a million, 
without, apparently, including the pop. ofthc suburbs ; but 
this estimate is most probably much beyond the mark, 
especially as the houses are but one story high, and there 
art: gardens of large size interspersed among them. The 
city is surrounded with high and thick walls, said to be 
as much as four leagues in circuit. The W. part of this 
enclosure is taken up by a fort or citadel, In which the 
officers of the roverument reside, and a garrison of JB,C00 
men is maintained. The Grand Canal has its S. termi- 
nus here, in a large commodious basin. This city has. In 
consequence, a direct communication with Pekin, and a 
vast command of internal navigation, which it has turned 
to good account. On its W. side is a lake highly cele- 
brated for Its natural and artificial beauties. Baitow, 
by whom this city was visited, says, ** the city of Hang- 
tcheou-foo, being particularly famed for its silk trade, we 
were not surprised to meet with extensive shops and 
warehouses : in point of size, and the stock contained 
within them, they might be said to vfo with the best in 
London. In some of these were not fewer than ten or 
twelve persons serving behind the counter ; but in past- 
ing through the whole city not a slimle woman was visi- 
ble, cither within-doors or without. The crowd of people, 
composed of the other sex, appeared to be little mferior 
to that in the great streets of Pekin." (Travels, yMlSfl j) 
The streets are not so wide as Cranbourn Alley, but as 
well paved. They are ornamented in ma§y places with 
triumphal arches, and monuments to eminent Indlvldnals, 
and are kept remarkably neat and clean. Baflrow says : 
** In every shop were exposed to view silks od aUbreut 
manufactures, dyed cottons and nankins, a great variety 
of English broad-cloths, chiefly however blue and scar* 
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for winter doelu, fbr diair coreri, and for car. 
and aim a qnantltY of peltry^ intended for the 
BdTttfirn tnarketa. .The rert of the bouses. In the public 
ttriwu tbrouah which "we passed, consisted of butc^s 
iiBd baker*' roopi, fishnumgers, dealers in rice and other 
ffraiiK ivory cutters, dealers in lacauwed ware, tp- 
noutas, cooK-sbops, and coflin-nirter* j the last of which 
U a trade of no small note in China. The number of 
inhab. in the suburbs, with those that constantly resided 
upon the water, were, perhaps, newly equd to those 
within the walls." {Barrow i Du Hake, vol.i.; DtcU 

town and chapelry of England, be- 
longfiir to the par. of Stoke-upon-Trent, co. Stafford, 
bund. Pirehlll-north, 21 m. S.E. Stoke.upon-Trent, 
and IGm. N. Stafford. Fop., in 1831, 7,121. It con. 
sists of one main street, intersected by various others; 
and many good houses have recently b^n built, though 
the pop. Is cliiefly confined to the working classes. . The 
church is handsome, and ‘has a fine tower 100 ft. high. 
Good schools are connected both with the church and 
the three dissenting placdh of worship. The inhab. are 
chiedy employed m the potteries, which alone have 
raised this district to its present importance. For further 
particulars, tee Stokb-upon-Trent, and Potteries. 

HANOVER, a kingd. of N.W. Germany, situated 
between lat. 61° 18' and 63° 62* N., and long. 6° 4’i' 
and 11° 45' E., bounded N. by the German Ocean and 
the Elbe, £. by Prussia and Brunswick, S. by Prussia 
and Hesse. Cassel, and yv. by Holland. Its bounding 
line ‘is very Irregular, and a portion on the W. is almost 
divided froiik the rest of the kingdom by the grand 
duchy of Oraeuburg. Length, from mouth of Elbe 
S., 172 m«; breadth, E. and W., IHO m. It has 7 districts 
(Landrotteien) : the area, population, &c. are as follows 
{Keden's Hanover, 1 . 1 , 2 .) : — 


Landrmteien. 

*4 

^co 

Area In 
Miles. 

Foi). in 
i;i3(>. 

ll 

House*. 

Hanover • 
Hildesheim • 
Mlneburi; 
Stade - - 

Osnabura 
Aurich 
Klausthal 
Minina In- 
tendonry 

3 

3 

3 

2,483 

J:S 

2, fits 
2, .3.30 
1,113 

210 

32.'i,980 

.357,170 

.366.8(M) 

215,510 

266,270 

157,430 

*29,000 

1.31-7 
212-7 
71 4 
9.3*9 
114-3 
141*4 

1.38*5 

44,795 

49,685 

3%V>0 

39,100 

40..300- 

26,330 

2,830 

Total of kinod. 

iTT 

1 14,726. 

1,S88,280 ' 

113-6 ' 

24^,680_ 


HANCWER. 

JUoere and Zaiteif.— Hanover it traveragil by three 
larue rivers, ail of which fall into the Geimiui Ocean: 

the Elbe, which, rising In the plateau of Bohemia, 
enters the kln^om at Sefinakenborg, and forms, with 
a slight exception, it* whole N. boundary, as for aa its 
mouth ; its chief affluents within Hanover are the Jefoe,- 
llmenau, Este, and QMe, all on the S. baiik : 2. the 
Weser, formed by the Junction of the Werra and Fulda 
at Munden, flowing N/W««bs far as the juncture of the 
Aller, and in tributary the Lelne, and thence N. past 
Bremen into the German Ocean ; 3. the Ems, rising in 
Westphalia, and flowing N. through the moorlands of 
Happen, and E. Friesland to Emden, at its mouth. 
Throughout the flats of N. Germany there are nume- 
rous lakes and stagnant pools, in which the water- 
subside after the floods, which extensively cover the 
country in winter and spring : the chief of these in 
Hanover are the Steinhuder-meer, 5 m. long tjy 2| 
broad, the Diimmer-see, and the Seeburger-see. In K. 
Friesland the subterraneous lake Jordan is so thii-kly 
coated with vegetation, that waggons can pass over it. 
The mountain lake Oderteich, in tbe Harz, is 2,200 ft. 
above the sea. 

Sot’/ and Climate, — The nature of the soil of Hanover 
will be best understood from the distribution of the fond, 
as stated by Marcard. (The morgen is equal to ‘64 Eng. 
acre.) 

Arable 'meadow, and garden land 6, 833,600 morg. 

Forests . . « . . 2,242,000* — 

Waste land, lakes, and rivers - 6,514,000 — 

Total of the kingdom • - 14, .*>89,000 — 

The waste lands, which form so large a proportion of the 
whole country, consist princip^ly of vast sandy tracts 
wholly unavailable for tillage. They extend in a broad 
belt across the kingdom, of which they occupy about 
l-Gth part. This Imnd of sand is aptly termed ** the Ara- 
bia of Germany.” 'I'he sandy districts are covered with 
heath, on which a very small and hardy breed of sheep, 
known by the name of Staidschnucken, find d scanty 
subsistence. They yield wool of tbe coarsest description, 
but tiieir flesh is well-flavoured. 

The pro|iortion of land under cultivation to the wliulc 
extent of each province is as follows : — 

Hanover • - • '39 1 Stode • > • *40 


Hanover 

IlildeNlieiin 

Lanebura 


• *39 Stode 
'A8 OKnabrUck 
- ‘37 Aurich 


The most populous towns of tlL3 kingdom are Hanover 
(the capital), 24,(X)0 inhab.; Hildesheim, 15,000; Got. 
tingen, 10,9(X); Ltineburg, 11,800; Celle, 10,300; Stade, 
5,700; Osnaburg, 11,5(M): Emden, 12,000; Aurich, 
12,000; and Clausthal, 9,100. The poifolatlon of 1823 
was 1,434,130; so that in 12 years there has been an 
increase of *2.M,150, or about 21 ,000 yer.rly, the ratio of 
increase being 17*7 per cent. The number of marriages 
has not, however, Increased in a proportional degree ; 
and the present ratio of illegitimate to legitimate chil- 
dren is, fur all Hanover, 1 In 10, and in the various 
districts, as follows : Hanover, 1 in 8 ; Hildesheim, 1 
In 8; Clausthal, 1 In 8; l.iineburg, 1 in 9; Stade, 1 
in 16; Aurich, lln 21 ; Osnaburg, 1 In 28. 

Hanover, physically considered. Is an in- 
clined plain, gently sloping from S.E. to N.W’.. and 
no where, exemt on a few of its eminences, more ele- 
vated than 200 ft. above tbe sea. The districts of Stade, 
Llineburg, Hanover, and part of Osnaburg belong to 
the N. ^ain of Germany, which stretches from the 
North Sea E. into Russia. No hill in the central 
proAsces reaches 1,400 ft. In the S. part of Hilde- 
sheim are the Hart Mountains, the highest summit of 
which, Kdnigaberg, is 3,800 ft. high. The well-known 
Brocken (8,6iM) ft.), It within the Prussian dominions. 
This mountain mass forms the watershed between the 
Elbe and Weser. Its geological formation is chiefly 
graiAte overlaid by muwack5, grauwackO slate, and clay 
slate; and in these latter formations the mineral riches, 
hereafter described, are mostly found. Above these 
strate lie the ilfitz and tertiary formations. The great 
plain of the N., with the exception of a few limestone 
mils In Ltineburg fond Stade, it of diluvial formation, 
and consists either of extensive traots of sand covered 
with' torse, or of vast moors and marsh-lands. The 
heath of Ltineburg, in its whede extent, comprises about 
Ixflth of the klnMomi graidte boulders are found In 
dUtotent parts of It, some of very extraordinary size. 
Of iKd p^-moors the largest are the Bourtanger moor, 
on the Ems, and the Hocn moor. In E. Friesland. The 
lowlands on Ik* seU'^oast are below the tea-level, and 
hence are ke^ dry by meant of dykes similar to Hiose 
omellaad and the BMford Level,^ the maintenance iff 
vim oceailons an expenditure of several thousand 
dollars yearly. These lands, however, are for the 
moat productive of the kingdom. 


The richest land of the kingdom is the alluvial soil 
and unald-clay of the Hadcln-land at the mouth of the 
Elbe, and of E. Friesland at the mouth of the Weser. 
It is taxed, as belonging to tbe highest class. The soils 
of the secondary classes are found in the limestone dls- 
tricts of Hildesheim, Gottingen and Grubenhagen, 
Bremen and Werden. The least productive of all, be- 
longing to the lowest class, is that of the duchy df Arem- 
berg-Meppen. Much of this land, however, is laid out 
in meadow, specially the rich soil of E. Friesland, as 
the following ubie, giving the proportion of meadow to 
the whole cultivable soil, will show : — 

E. Friesland - . AGperct. LOneburg,I)anncnbcre, 

llremen and Warden .36 — and Lutienlterg - 23 per ct. 

IlsnabrUck - - 31 '5 Grubenhaften . 21 _ 

Hoya . - - 27 — Kalenberg - - 18*3— 

Dieithids - . 39 ■- GOttinoen • . 16 _ 

llildi^eim - . 11 _ 

In E. Friesland 4‘6 cwt. of hay are reckoned as the pro- 
duce of a moi gen oi meadow land, and 2‘05 morgen of 
summer pasture are reckoned in that province to one 
cow. In Hiidesheim, the morgen yields half a cwt of 
hay, and 6i0 morgen are deemed enough to 'pasture 
one cow. 

The clim.'ito is damp and unwholesome in the low 
country about the coast ; but the winters are not so se- 
vere as in the interior, where, especially near the Harz, 
they begin in September, and last till May. The spring 
is the most gloomy and disagreeable part of the year, 
owing to the long prevalence of N.E.and E. winds. S.W. 
winds prevail in the summer months. The temperature 
of -the kingdom is thus stated by Von Reden, in his 
StaHttical Description (if Hanover, 1. M. 

. Mean Temperatim (Iteaum.). 

******* Year, {aprlng. I Snmmer. (Autumn. 


lAvsraae of kinadom I 7‘S » 6-8 i 14»3 I 7*7 1 

The foil of rain during the year averages 28*5 in. ; but 
It Is very unequal In difibrent parts of the kingdom. 
Fogs prevail in the dyke-lands ; and in the winter wient 
storms frequently occur, causing great damage to the 
emtMsnkments and drainage. 
dgricuUfsre and Grazing , .. The soil, on account of its 
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general mdlacre quality, requlm eflfectiTe cultivation 
to make it ilroBtable to the proprietor : this, howeveia la 
' aeldom to be met with, owing to the amallneia of the 
eamtea into which the land la divided. 

Table ahowing the proprletorahip of the aoll of Ha- 
nover. ^ 
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Propileton. • 

Arable 

and 

MaadoM. 

Dralnad 

Land. 

! 

s 

Common- 

Prop, to 
Total. 

Royal domains • 

Mimastwiei 

Nobles 

State offices and 
corporations - 
Clerity and schools 
hinAll 

21)8^89.1 

42,296 

321,360 

iJM 

m. 

1,8.37 

191 

246 

878 

14 

1,209,616 

30,09.5 

171,250 

723,7.34 

10,426 

10,081* 

2,098 

7,683 

612,674 

1 4,296 

17*6 

•9 

6-1 

9*9 

1*9 

propriutoTS 
(205,630) - - 

6,011,917 

180 

94,9.3.3 

1 6,092 

63*6 

Total of land (es- 
cejit turf-moors) 

6,832,006 

2.861 

2,242,670^ 641,823 

100 


* numlien rufer to the uumbur of cattle which thU land U 
( a|ialile of grazing. 

Thus it appears that 3-5ths of tbe land la la the hands 
of small proprietors, the average property of each of 
whom is only 20 morgen, or 12 acres ; while only l-5th 
belongs to those who can fUmish an adequate capital for 
scientific cultivation. 

The best cultivated lands belong to the crown and the 
nobility, and on these estates as much attention is given to 
improved systems of tillage as in Pomerania and Prussia. 
In the land held by small proprietors, tlie best farms are in 
the marsh -lands, and they both yield abundant crops and 
support numerous cattle. The freeholds in the principali- 
ties of llildesheim, Gottingen, Grubenhagen, part or Ka- 
lemberg, and near the large towns, are next in order as 
respects tillage. Among these the system prevails, 
called Koppel-seklag-wirthsehaft^ which consists in par- 
celling the land out Into a number of fields for a ro- 
tation of crops proportioned to the numbers of the 
owner’s cattle, and nis consequent power of keeping 
tlie land properly dressed. The small proprietors in 
the sandy districts, and the Ma'er (stewards), who farm 
small parts of the crown lands, and of the nobles’ estates, 
abide by the old fashion of three roitrscs, — fallow, win- 
ter corn (chiefly rye), and summer corn (barley or 
oats), with clover on the fallow, where the land will 
bear it. Potatoes are universally grown, and consti- 
tute the chief food of the poor. Uye is genoj ally grown 
for bread, the raising of wheat being confined to thglgich 
weald soils, and the quantity is insufficient for the de- 
mand. Barley and oats are largely cultivated, .and when 
in demand, are exported to England in considerable quan- 
tities. Clover and lucern are much grown on good farms, 
and even by the peasants, on dry soils. Turnips are be- 
coming a lavourite article of production, and flax, Ifcmp, 
tobacco, and hops are more or less cultivated in different 
parts. The cranberries, abounding on the heath-lands, 
are gathered for exportation. The forest-land, which 
amounts to 2,242,576 morgen (equal to about 1,400,000 
acres), yields about 51,R7H,U(10 cubic ft. of timber yearly, 
not including inferior wood.* The timber in the Harz 
district consists of flr : largo beach and oak forests arc 
found in Kalenberg, the duchy of Bremen, and the 
Upper Weser. These forests are under special control, 
and even when forming a part of private property, arc 
confided to foresters scientifically educated and licensed 
fur the purpose. With all this plenty and care, how. 
over, the Hanoverian timber merchants are. often under- 
sold at Bremen by the Thuringian dealers, who float their 
deals down the Werra. 

Cattle-breeding, which is extensively carried on in 
every province, is on the increase ; but grazing husbandry 
is as little understood and attended to as agriculture. The 
horses of E. Friesland are those most prized, as the rich 

C turage Is favourable to the growth of the foals ; but 
xe-breeding Is well managed every where In the level i 
country, and a great number of horses are annually ex- | 
ported. The- government has a stud at Celle, which j 
sends out stallipns to 70 stations, and has proved a most 
useful institution. In 1817, the number of horses In the 
kingdom was 224,627; it is now 2.50,000. The number 
of horned cattle, in 1817, was 640,638 ; U is now 900,000. 
E. Friesland and the district of Hoy a have the best 
breeds, the large Dutch cow being preferred in those 
parts. In tbe rest of the kingdom, the breed is small 
and wretched, excepting always the stocks of rich pro- 
prietors. On the marshes, in good years, a cow is reck- 
oned to yield from 140 lbs. to 240 lbs. of butter. In 1817 
there were 1,1^,355 head of sheep. Malchus estimates 
tkeir present numbor at 1,611,^ head; and the yearly 
produce of wool is said to be 3,224,000 lbs., two thirds 
of which are exported. The price of the wool varies 
from • to 90 rlx-dollars per centner (not including 

B||iinu|fW«rt*Iand of Hanover ia diaerilmtcd as fbllows ; — Hanom, 
Lttueburg, *17 j *014 Oanabrttek, *12; 


the coarse wool of the Staidiekmickdn), Bees are 
favourite addition to a farm throughout the klngddbi, 
and thrive well, on account of the quantity of flowtrJna 
heath and buck-wheat In the sandy districts. The^ 
annual produce of bonoy Is valued at 40,000f. ‘ Lar^* 
flocks of geese are kept In moist situations : their flesh is 
salted for domestic use, and the feathers are preserved. 
Leeches, which formerly abounded In the marsh-lands, 
have become nearly extinct, from being too eagerly fished. 
Fish are caught In all the pondf ana rivers, and contri- 
bute to the support of no small number of the poorer 
orders. The herring and cod fisheries at Emden used 
to employ about 1,500 bawls, taking 13,000 tons anii|||lly ; 
but the produce at present Is not one third partW its 
former amount. 

Mining Industry. —This Is tbe most extensive branch 
of Hanovoriap industry ; and there is little doubt, that 
if the government would almndon the mischievous and 
absurd plan of keeping the mines* in its own hands, and 
administering them by an expensive establishincnt of 
officers {die Berghandiung), who have no sufficient sti- 
mulus to increase their productiveness, they would, in 
the hands of private speculators, become much more 
productive, and employ many more hands. At present, 
out of 30 mines in the Upper Harz, only 7 are worked ; 
and the amount of ore, at an average of 10 years, was 
1,647,023 cwt. yearly, produced at an expense of 877,700 
rix-dolls., and realising a nett revenue to government of 
only 63.1,100 dolls. 1 The llarz mines at Clausthal, Tel- 
lerfeld, and Andreasberg are svorked exclusively by 
the Hanoverian government, and, if not very profit, 
able, are carried on upon an cxiicnsive scrie. One of 
them ( Sampson pit) is 1 ,000 ft. deep, and many attain 
to a depth of 700 and 800 ft. The ore of Claifrtlial is 
very rich in lead, yielding 75 per cent., .*md from to 
4 per cent, of silver ; tiio ores of Andreasberg, how- 
ever, produce from 6 to 11 per rent, of silver. The 
mines of the Rammelsberg, near Goslar, are worked by 
the states of Hanover and Brunswick jointly (the shares 
being 4'7thB to the former, and 3^ths to the latter). 
Silver, copper, and lead are product In tolerably large 
quantities, and sometimes gold ir found. In these 
mines, 1 cwt. of lead ore yields 7 lbs. of lead^and S-lGths 
of an oz. of silver ; and the same quantity of copper 
ore, 14 Ihs. of copper and 3-32ds of an oz. of silver. 
An average of 5 years' produce from these minoS^gives 
301,230 cwt. of all kinds yearly. The total produce 
of the lead and copper mines of Hanover is said by Keden 
(i. 205 ) to average 10 marks of gold, 50,000 marks of 
silver, 100, (XM) cwt. of lead and litharge, 2,500 cwt. of 
copper, and 50 cwt. of zinc. The iron mines of Hanover 
are not wrought by the government, but let out to specu- 
lators, who are obliged to deliver all the ore to the royal « 
smelting-houses at such prices and quantities as will bo 
accepted. Hence the production Is very trifling, though 
the yield of ore be not less than from 40 to 60 per cent. 

Thus mines, the produce of which might enrich the 
kingdom to a veryegreat extent, are, by the absurd po- 
licy of Its government, left to languish and decay. An 
average of 5 years gives only 290,000 cwt. as the produce 
of the rich Iron ore so extensively spread through the 
hilly districts of Hanover. The salt-works, as well 
as the metallic mines, are. most of them, under the 
stepmother care of government. They employ 480 
hands, and furnish 290,000 cwt., yielding a yearly gross 
revenue of 874,000 nx-dolls., with a clear profit ot 
lkl,0(K) rix-dolls. (Redcn, i. 224.) Coal Is found, in 
many different localities on the hills that divide the 
Weser from the Lelne, and, with greater convenience 
for transit, it might be made available for every want of 
a milling district. At present, however, only 2,260,000 
cubic ft. are worked yearly. {Reden, i. 224—235.) The 
smelting-houses use coke and wood. 9 

Man^aclures. — llmover, though ftimished, by its 
mineral wealth and navigable rivers, with means for 
carrying on a considerable commerce, holds a vory 
low station among the trading countries of Europe, 

Its iuliab. have little enterprise or ardour for busi- 
ness, and even that which they might exert is e£fro- 
tually checked by restrictions. Most of their manu- 
factured goods arc produced at such an expense as 
to exclude them from the foreign market, and those 
which go abroad command only inferior prices. Tbe 
manufacture of linen is, perhaps, •more extensive 
than any other. Faw, however, of the improved me- 
thods by machinery have been Introduced, or con 
be incroduoed on the present systpm. There are only 
2 splnulng-mllls In Hanover, ana it Is believed thw 
no weaving machlqery whatever, of very modem date, 
is used. Spinning and weaving form the great ln-4|K>r 
employment of the rural pop.. And hence large quantl- 
ties both of yarn and thread are the work Qf private 
hands. In Grb'nenburg, fer instance, where large crops 
of flax are raised, no lbs than 1,378,000 skelM (496, 
lbs.) are mun annually by the Ikrmers* and peasaiRs* 
families. The number of professional weavers Is neorly 
5,000, using 7,200 looms, and the Ifnen cloths produced 
3 Q 
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by tbwn «rft koonrii in ihn innrketi by the name of Of- 
nabam and white roUi, there being dlUbrent oiull- 
ttee oreadi. The hempen dotbs are known as Tecklcn- 
#urgf, hempen bagging, and Hesfiani. They are com- 
monly made up in pleoef of 100 double ellf (128 yds.). 

Price of Hanoyerian Lioenf per Piece, in 1826 and 1836. 


Nsmea In Engliih 
Market. 

Lyl. 

Piece. 

• Breadth. 

1888. 

1836. 

Do. 3ii - 

no 4th - 

1 Rtliwen-lelneii 

1 (white rolls) 

1 fl'ec-klenburgt 

Stout do. - 

1 Cotton bivggiiig - 
{ llesHlaai • • 

128>ils. 

60 ells 
188 yds. 

Siells 
58 ~ 

1 1 It I 1 III? 

i 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 

Six dotl. 1 aix-deiL 
19 to 2.5A 25 to 27 
15 — 19* If, — 84 
114- 15 14 - 16 

9 _ 10 1 9*~ 12 

3|-r 6* 4 - 64 
19 - 22 21 - 25 
11-17 14-80 

5 1 6 

3 - 54 3 - 5* 


These cloths, when bleached and ready for sale, are 
taken to the various iM^e^AmtaUeny or cloth-marts 
of Hanover (chfeOy in the district of Osnabriick), 
where, after being measured, stamped, and valued, they 
are bought, chledy by Bremen and Hamburg merchants, 
who export them to Kngland, Spain, and Portugal, N. 
America, and the W. Indies. 

The linen and hempm eloths entered .for sale in the 
four years ending with 1838 were as follows 


Yeoss. 

Quuilities. 

Value. 


mit. 

Itix >M/art. 

1H.15 

1.5/*HO,000 

1..5I9..'XNI 

18.-16 

l'J.tS2,iWIO 

l,ii8R.-tOO 

18.5? 

18,682,000 

1,7I.5,2WI 

' 1838 

19.9.56, (MX) 

1.8A(,,V10 


Besides these, a lar^ quantity, both of cloths and flax, 
is brougiit up withlht entering tlie market at all, and 
nearly the yhole is exported. The totaf yearly value 
of the linen and linen yarn exported from Hanover 
is estimati'd by Kedcn (i- 364.) at gtiiOGjOnO rix-dol- 
lars. Tlie manufacture of cotton clutlis, in Hanover, is 
of recent date, and is chiefly owing to the erection of a 
cotton splnnlug-mill at Hanover : it keeps at work about 
600 hand -loom weavers, who, when fully employed, gain 
about 100 rlx-dolls. a year, and manufacture 2,2(Mi,(K)0 
ells of coarser cotton cloths. 1'hc tariff* of 183.'), in the 
view of encouraging the lineg manufacture, taxes the 
Importation of bleached yarn and unbleached linen cloths 
at the rate of 1 rix doll, per centner, and finished cloths 
from 8 to 12 rix-dolls. per centner. Flax, hemp, and 
unbleached linen yarn may be Imported duty free. {^Re~ 
dr-n^ i. 364.) The woollen manufactured cloths are 
reckoned at 28,000 pieces, ^alue 800,900 rix-dolls. The 
paper, made In &2 establishments, employing 1.000 work, 
men, amounts to 20,000 baUen^ yearly value 360,000 rix- 
dolls. There are no other manufactures of any import- 
ance. 

— Though seemingly destined by its situation in 
the valleys of three navigable rivers, to command a large 
import and,expnrt trade, Hanover exhibits little disposition 
to cxcliange its goods with foreign nations. The mer- 
chants of ilamburg and Bremen buy, in the Hanoverian 
markets, goods suitable for re-exportation ; but the 
Hanoverians themselves take little Interest in shipping 
their own goods for foreign ports. The number of tiielr 
vessels entering Bremen and Hamburg, in 1838, was only 
76 and 41 rcspe^ively ; nor is It probable that there will 
be^y groat Increase till the vexatious disputes about 
river privileges, between the Hanoverian government 
and the Hause Towns, are ended, and the restrictions 
Imposed ^ both wholly removed. In 1838 there be- 
longed to Hanover 422 sea-going ships, of the burden of 
31,730 tons : and of these, 400 belong^ to the ports of 
th& Bms. The coasters and river-craft amount to 1,^0. 
The exports in 1838 wore, manufactured linens and 
woollens, worth 1,800,000 rix-dolls. ; linen yarns, 600,000 
do. ; raw flax, 140,000 do. ; raw wool., 600,00()do. ; mineral 
produce, 600, < 00 do. ; horses and cattle, 450,000 do. ; 
wheat and othea. grain, 300,000 do.; butter and cheoso, 

214.000 do. i tobacco (manufiictured), 260,000 do. ; timber, 

107.000 do. ; sundries, 338,000 do. : Cbtel, 5,099,000 doll. 

' The chw Imports of the kingdom are English manu- 
fiwtures (such as cotton and woollen, hardware and cut- 
^Ory), colonial produce, wine end spirits. The tid>le of 
j^irns, however, as given by Von Beden, is very uns^is- 
fwnory, and conveys no Intelligible idea of the trade of 
Hanover. The foAowIng are said to be the quantities of 
the ehiof articles Imported in 1837-38 !..Coflbe, 48,290 
sugar, 53,^; tea, 3.769; tobacco (raa^ 


eantners: iui . . . _ 

4B,445 ; Ikon, 32jl88 ; toys, jeiSrilery, fto., 157 ; do^ 
kd^ofaetures, Ike., 7yM9 ; j^h and tar, 8L708 ; wine and 
ipirtu, rtfitlt } hoiMt aadrilva.stock, 12,H9 head. 


Coiiu, We^ki$, and Measures. the new mint re- 
gulqtlons of 1834 , the colufige has been fixed as follows t 

• Oatd. 

1 0«nse.piilol« a ]6«. 43. Bng. 

1 Willii^-pIltoMa b.t3. * 


1 thaler 
^tlialar 


1 ufiind a 
1 loUl ' 7: 

» 

1 ibot a 
1 elt a 
1 rial a 
1 mile a 

1 aq. foot a 
1 mor(|«n a 


4«. 13. 
surer. 

24 gnMdign a 

Weight. 
46-8 kllog. a 
48-7 gram, a 
14*6 


103 lbs. avoird 
l*031b. — 

1 lb. 4 oa. — 
JUnuuree — Lmeth. 

12 xollen a lU Eng* bichca 
84 — a *839 Eng. yanl. 

16 feet a 5*1 Eng. yanU. 
85,4U0 Itet a 4*6 Eng. milee. 
Sinfaee. 

*92 Eng. square footk. 

*64 Eng. acre. 


Inland transit for goods has hitherto been effbeted 
either by tow-boats on the rivers, or by waggons on the 
roads ; but the carriages are of so primitive and clumsy 
a description, and the roads so bad, that the expense of 
time and labour is wholly incommensurate with the 
value of the articles. A railroad has lately been pro- 
jected from Hanover through Brunswick to Hamburg ; 
but it ceems very doubtful whether it will be accom- 
plisbecL 

CanditUm of the People. — Although the soil and cli- 
mate of Hanover he so unfavourable to agriculture, the 
condition of the peasantry in the hereditary provs. of the 
house of Brunswick has. until very lately, lieen such as 
to confine them almost exclusively to the cultivation of the 
soli : indeed, the trading resources offered by the rivers of 


Hildcsheim, Gottingen, and Grubenhagen, the peasants 
are in a better condition, but still very poor. The 
most prosperous districts are K. Friesland, and the rich 
lands along the Elbe, whore good agriculture, united 
with activity and enterprise in trade, serves to en- 
rich the pop. 'i'he people arc everywhere industrious 
and temperate, labouring, without ill-feeling, for the 
smallest possible remuneration. 'Fhey are mostly de- 
scendants of the ancient .Saxons, and, as such, speak the 
Low German dialect, excefitiiig the inhab. of the Harz, 
who came from Upper Germany. And we may remark, 
by the way, that the circumstance of the language of the 
peunts diflToring from that of the educated classes, in 
whW all inteneckual* progress takes place, operates 
powerfully to keep back the former, and is a serious 
Impediment to the admission of tiie lower classes to a 
participation in the government, through their repre- 
sentatives. 

Government. — Before Prussia ceded Hanover to 
France, in 1804, the form of government was monarchi- 
cal, and the various territories ' were subject to feudal 
lords. The peasants of the marsh-lands had more 
ff’ecdom, and in E. Friesland the constitution of the 
country was almost republican. In the territories of the 
princes of the empire, the representation of the people 
by estates, composed of the nobles, prelates, and depiu 
ties from the towns, served to check the power of the 
sovereign, as In other parts of Germany. In 1808, when 
Napoleon created the kingdom of Westphalia, the terri- 
tories of Hanbver, with the- districts or Hildesheim and 
Osnabriick, formed a part of It, and the Code Napoleon 
took the place of the ancient laws, and a sham re- 
presentative government was established. On the re- 
turn of the rightful sovereign to Hanover, in 1813, the 
French institutions were summarily abolished, und the 
old forms re-established ; and in 1818 the estates, sum- 
moned upon the ancient footing, drew up the form of a 
new constitution, modelled on that m England and 
France, and substituting a uniform system of represent- 
ation for the various representative Ihrms which pre- 
vailed under the empire. The chief change that excited 
disapprobation arose from the arbitrary decision of the 
sovereign (George IV.), advised by Count Munster, that 
there should be two chambers instead of one, contrary 
to the proposal of the estates, and the universal cus- 
tom of Germany. The respective rights of the sove 
reign and of the country to the crown land revenues 
were not clearly defined dv this fundamental law 4 hut 
the Interests or the people were supposed to be suffi- 
ciently consulted by the institution ofa national treasury, 
the commissioners of which, named for life, were ex 
tMcio members either of the upper or of the lower 
eliainber. 

This constitution, however, contained no pnmerly 
defined statements respectiqg either the rights of the 
people, or the prerogatives .of the crown : and os 
new system of representation was not sufficient oon- 
solidided to resist the encroachments ofa momuin sup- 
ported by powerful foreign influence, the neceulty of 
a more oeninlte fUndament^ law, in which the rights of 
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the clfiteni ihould at least be declared, was felt on all 
sides. This feeling led to the drawing up of the chnsti- 
tution of 188S, which diflhred In but few, though hiost 
essential, points fVom that of 1819. The prindp^ points 
of djflbrence were a fuller acknowledgment of the right 
of the chambers to control the budget, and to call the mi- 
nisters to account for their conduct ; the restriction of the 
king’s expenditure, by a regulated civil list; and the re- 
servation, for the use of the nation, of the svrplus revenue 
• of the crown demesnes. These modifications rendered the 
treasury, whose fbnctlons thus devolved upon the cham- 
bers, wholly unnecessary ; and it was dissolved. The 
new fundamental law, after being discussed by both 
chambers, received the assent of William IV. in 1833, 
who, however, by the same act, modified 14 articles of the 
bill. New elections followed, and the new charabt^rs were 
exhibiting their activity in reforming abuses, and intro- 
ducing economy Into the state disbursements, when the 
death of William IV. interrupted their proceedings. As 
the salic law, excluding females from the succession to 
the throne, prevails in Hanover, William IV. was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest surviving brother, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland, in England. Immediately on taking the 
government, the new king declared the chambers dis- 
solved ; and previously to their re-assembling, he abo- 
lished, b) proclamation, ^be fundamental law which had 
been ^opted under the reign of his predecessor, and in 
the most arbitrary manner, insulting alike his brotlier’s 
memory and the whole country, declared the fundamental 
law of 1819 to be alone valid. Under the last-named 
law, he summoned a fresh parliament: but he found the 
spirit of the nation aroused and indignant ; for not only the 
courts of law, but the highest legal authority in Germany, 
and several faculties of universities, declared his proceed- 
ings illegal ; many towns refused to send representatives 
to the parliament, and those whicii met signed a memo- 
rable protest, declaring their opinion that the fundamental 
law of 1833 was still the law of the land. ^ As the cham- 
bers could not be convened, for decency’s sake, they were 
declared dissolved. 

In this state of things, the present government of Hano- 
ver is managed by authorities partly lielonging to the 
period of 1819 : the independent treasury, however, no 
longer exists, not having been reinstat^'by the king, 
when he abrogated the law of 1833. The privy council, 
too, which met to advise the king on state alfairs, 
in the same manner as that of England, has been ar- 
bitrarily abolislied ; and a cabinet council, comfiosed 
of the king’s ntiiiistera and creatures, hits betai ap- 
pointed in its place. This council, like a star- 
chamber, has on one occasion even arrogated the novel 
power of assuming a judicial control over the supreme 
court of appeals at Olle. As none of thedecrees which the 
king, under the advice of tills authority, has issued since I 
his accession have received the sanction of the cham- ; 
bers, the legislative power is at present vested in the I 
council of state, or rather in its president the king, who may ] 
be said to be the absolute monarch and despot of Hanover. 
Except Ibis degradation of the supreme court of appeals 
at Celle, no change has hitherto been made in the ju- 
dicial arrangements, which consist of 9 chanceries or 
district courts, besides the magistracies of the towns, 
and .the manorial and minor royal courts, as primary 
tribunals. 

Religion and Education.— • Tim pop., considereil in 
respect of religious creeds, is thus divided (nut including 
the military) Lutherans, 1,356,000 ; Calvinists, 102,850 ; 
Roman ('atholics, 212,300: Jews, 11,000; Memnonittw, 
1,850. The Roman Catholics chiefly reside fb the prin- 
cips. Gsnabriick and Hildoshclm : tiieir number is small 
elsewhere. Religious matters are directed Cal- 
vinist consistories at Hanover, Stadc, Aurich, andNord- 
horn, with the subordinate consistories of lladeln and 
Neustadt; the Lutheran consistory at Osnabriick, and 
the Roman Catholic consistory 'of the same sec, which { 
is alternately filled by a Roman Catliolle and by a se- 
cularised Pnitestant bishop ; lastly, the bishop and con- 
sistory of Hildesheim, fur the Roman Catholic -Inhab. 
of that district. Education has been much attended 
to in Hanover ; but, as was before stated, it is not carried 
on in the dialect most familiar to the people, the in- 
struction being universally in the High (verman tongue. 

The following table shows the dlstnbution of element- 
ary schools ia Hanover. 



PrutnUDt. 

Rom. Cath. 

Prop, of 
Child, ed. to 
Pop. 


Schools. 

Scholars.'l Schoids. 

Scholars. 


Hanover 

MS 

44,199 

10 

746 

linT* 

Hlldmliolin • 

04S 

89,046 

117 

7,160 

- 7*7 

LttiMrtairg 

BS6 

89,443 

1 

35 

— 9*3 

Otado 

eas 

88.139 



— 7*0 

Otn^Ock 

178 

15,401 

913 

17,199 

— 8*4 

Aunfh 

SS8 

19,970 

9 

189 , 

— 7*8 


3,085 

180,197 

313 

[9^87 _ 

Jl in 7*9 _ 

ToIaI of HchoqU 

1, 5,488 

Do. Kchnlsrs, 

’ 814,584 



The teachers for these schools are prepared for tbelr 
duties In 6 normal schools, established In priucips. of 
Hanover, Hildesheim, Stode, and Osnabriick. Besides 
this provision for the education of the lower orders, 
there are 17 gymnasia and higher schools, taught by 
153 masters, and attended by 2,200 scholars, and also 13 
elementary grammar-schools, taught -by 71 masters, and 
attended by more than 2,000 children^ These schools 
prepare youth for the univortl^, or for the various 
callings of life. The university or Gottlnmn, which was 
one of the best attended of Europe a few years back, 
and counted from 1,.500 to 1,900 students, has now 
scarcely 500. The greatest loss is, however, tha| of its 
moral influence over the institutions for education, oc- 
casioned by the dismissal of 7 of Its roost respected pro- 
fessors, for expressing their doubt of the king’s power 
to absolve *1118 subjects from their oaths. {See Got- 
tingen.) The press is under a censorship, the mild- 
ness* or severity of which depends on the character of the 
monarch; and this censorship afibeCs the public li- 
braries, as well as publishers and editors of newspapers. 
The coercive measures of King Ernest’s government have 
been very unpopular. 

Poor. — The poor are provided for by voluntary con- 
tributions procured for them, at stated periods, from the 
wealthier inhab. They are, in a great degree, supported 
In woikhouses built and maintained by subscription, 
where their own laiiour contributes in some measure to 
their subsistence. Their food and clothing arc of the 
coarsest description ; but, on flic whole, they are as well 
taken care of ns in some countries burdened with poor- 
rates. • 

Condition qf People — Most of Ihe Hanoverians are of 
Saxon origin ; but in the N.W. there are Fnoslanders. 
and in other parts may he traced Tliuringiaiis, Franks, 
and Vandals. The people arc generally strong and well 
built, industrious and persevering. Tiie distribution of 
the laud into small estates has pioduced a g8(Kl deal of 
family pride even among the peasants ; and it is Considered 
discreditable to intermarry %ith families in inferior cir- 
cumstances. The rurtU pop. in thg S. provinces is much 
more advanced in civilisation than in the N ; but there 
is every wliere a great disinclination to adopt Improve- 
ments in larniing. The great majority of the farmers 
act as labourers, and even the richest live In thi^ilainebt 
style, except in the duchy of Bremen and theTladcln- 
land, where mahogany furniture Is to he seen in their 
houses, and four or Hve sleek Holstein carriage- horses 
in their stables. In these districts the country people 
are very frank and hospitable ; hut they are equally ob- 
stinate with the rest Jn their adherence to ancient 
fabhions. Beer is tlieTavoiiritc beverage: some occa- 
sionally produce wine. I'lie national dishes of tlie 
Hanoverians are smoked geese, beef and raisins, and 
poi-k served with dried fruit. 

’Taxation . — The changes of the government of Ha- 
nover have necessarily, and in the most important degree, 
aifoeted its fimAccs. The re-establishment of the an- 
cient order of things, in 1613, brought upon the coun- 
try the w hole mass of abuses belonging to a past age, 
which had l>ecn abolished by the I'rench. Amongst 
the most obnoxious was, the claim of the nobles to 
excmi)ti(in Irom the land-tax: and this, as well us 
many other points, had to be arranged by the estates 
assembled under the constitution of 1819. Between 
1821 -2ti, a measurement and valuation of the country and 
its soil was made ; and the amount of annual produce, 
after deducting expenses, being taxed at 10*2 per cent., 
was calculated to yield 1,310,(.‘00 dolls. ; but In this loose 
estimate, the vajues undoubtedly fell much below the 
reality. An indemnity was, at the same time, granted 
to the nobles, in lieu of exemption, to the amou^ of 1 
per cent, on the revenue taxed. I'his charge apfeared 
In the budget of 1826-27, and amounted to 65,000 dulls. 
The revenues clHiming exemption amounted, conse- 
quently, to 6,500,000 dolls., nearly equalling the amount 
of taxable profierty belonging to peasants and burghers, 
and which, in 1816, was found (exclusive of E. Erics- 
lanil) to amount to 6,689,717 dolls. Thus, half the nation 
was obliged to purchase justice from the other half, after 
the re-estahlishment of the so-called constitution of 1819 
had been granted. The other direct taxes are the house- 
tax, which Is 4 TOr cent, on the apprised rent : the per- 
sonal tax, rated in 6 classes ; an Income-tax, which likewise 
Includes all salaries, and the rate of which is | per cent. 
below-S60dolls«, rising to 2 per cent above 2,000 dolls, 
annual Income ; and lastly, the Industry-tax, wiijcli is 
paid by all tradesmen, in 7 classes, the lowest paying 4 
doll., the highest 80 dolls. ^ 

The indirect taxes include the customs, the fax on 
iptrits, beer. Ac., the monopoly of the sale of salt, the 
stamp and legacy duties, besides duties levied on the 
grinding of corn, and unslaugbtered beasts. The royal 
and mdional revenues amounted. In 1838-39, to 6,566,140 
rix-dolls. ; and the expenditure, during the same period, 
was 5,581,850 rix-doUs., leaving a surplus of 984,290 rlx- 
dolls., which was devoted to the payment of the public 
3 Q 2 
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debt, together with e ftirther siirpltu of 280,000 rlx-dollf . 
of the previous year. 

The estimate for 1840 ls,~ 

ZMlart. Dutlart. 

Nett revenue firom domains - • 1,113,111 

Mines, &c. ----- 120,000 

Tolls at Stade, &c. - - - ^400,000 

Tiills on roads - - - - 230,000 

1’ost-office ... - 140,000 

Lottery and sundries - - 256,455 

Direct taxes - - - - 2,178,300 

Indirect taxes - - - - 1,382,269 

Sundries - - • • - 188,887 

0,015,022 

Kina’s civil list deducted from the 
proceeds of the crown lands 513,888 

6,518,911 


Thu expenditure for the same year was estimated at 
6,872,880 dollars, without'' Including the civil list. In 
1837 the expenditure was .5,830,590 dollars. The na- 
tional debt is said, by Abbelohde, to amount to 15,091,283 
doll. 20 gr.: according to later accounts, it is 19,266,000 
dollars. Thus the revenue Is In a flourishing state, but 
Hanover is one of the heaviest taxed countries of Ger- 
many, especially if the large income drawn from the 
crown lands be considered. 

Thu kingdom of Hanover .ranks as the fifth state of 
the German confederation, and has 1 vote in the smaller 
assembly, and 4 votes in the full assembly, of the diet at 
Frankfort. ^ • 

Artnff. The contingent of Hanover to the confederate 
army is 13,050 men, belonging to the 10th division; but 
the whole army consists of above 20,000 men, and bears a 
propurlion to tiic whole pop. of 1 to 83. 


‘ 

Mm. 

Honea 

Military ■lalT - - • . 

KiiKinpom .... 

A rtlllery , 2 rompanien Honc-art. • 1 

2 iHittaUuriit foot • - > 

1 colhpany ploiicera • ) 

('UTiilry, 3 rogliiientH 

Inftintr), 1b regiments 

4.'» 

I'JS 

.%nn 

i.5AKn 

275 

2,445 

** Total 

1 

1 2.720 


There are 10 garrison towns, a cannon- foundry :it Han- 
over, and a mtimifnetory for sinsill arms at HcrKlierg. 
The expense of maintaining the army is about 1,5(M),000 
rlx-dollars yctirly. 

Uintory. — The kingdom of Imnovcr is formed out of 
the dtiehlcB formerly possessed by several families of 
the Junior branch of the house of Brunswick. The 
reigning family derives its origin from the union of the 
Marquis d’Kste, in the llth century, with wealthy 
princess of Bavaria, the issue of which received the sur- 
name Gurlph^ from his maternal anedAtors, and Intie- 
rited the dukedom of Bavaria. Henry the Proud, third 
in descent from him last mentioned, married Gertrude, 
the ruling priiieess of Brunswick : their sou, well known 
in the history of the crusades as 'Henry the Linn (born 
1129), was the first Guelph duke of Brunswiek. He 
married a daughter of Henry II , king of England ; and 
from this marriage both tlie houses of Brunswick and 
Liincbiirg arc descended. The history of Hanover for 
the two centuries preceding the Lutheran reformation 
presents little interest, except In the connection of its 

{ trlnccs with the wars of the Guclphs and Ghibellines, 
n tlic latter end of the I4th century : little or nothing Is 
known of its internal history. The Ueformation num- 
bered the princes of Brunswick among its most xualous 
supporters, and tiietr subjects, during the thirty years* 
war, warmly seconded their untl-pap.al efli)rts. Ernest 
of Zell, the reigning duke, was one of the most eloquent 
defenders of Luther at tiic diet of Worms. Ills endea- 


vours to lm)prove the people by establisliing clerical 
and I general schools, when learning was esteemed only 
by the few, show him to have been a man of en- 
lightened views. His grandson, Ernest Augustus, mar- 
ried Hophla, a grand-daughter of James I. of England 
(by his daughter Elisabeth, the wife of the elector- 
pRiatins) ; and on this marriage was founded the claim of 
the elder branch of the hoiue of Brunsw^k to the 
English crown, acknowledged by parliament in 1701. 
George Louis was the Issue of this marrii^, and be- 
camming of Eiwland In I7f4 ; firom which time till 1837, 
at the dem of William IV., both England and Hanover 
ImvsLhad the lame sovereign. The sallc law then con- 
fismw the Hanoverian crown on Ernest, Duke of Cum- 
herland, fifth, but eldest surviving son of George 111. 
The important constitutional changes during the last 
thirty years have been mentioned elsewhere. As re- 
epecupthet ijpatures of Its history during the reigiu of 
Goiirged. gpd II , the territory of the electors of Hanover 
was Increased by the conquest and purchase of many ad- 
fothlng dlstricti ; Bremenverden and WUdeihausen in 


1719, the Hadeln-land In 1731 , ftC. Oeo. f II. added Hohefi^ 
steliPand the bishopric of Osnabriick, which, by the treaty 
of Westphalia, was held by his house as a secularised 
bishopric alternately with a Rom. Cath. prelate. In 1 804, 
Prussia took possession of Hanover, but ceded it ip the 
same year to the French, who constituted it a part of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, established In 1808. At the peace 
of 1818, the King of Great Britain reclaimed his rlghtfiil 
dominions, wtich were much enlarged by the stipulations 
of the treaty of Vienna, and formed Into a kingdom. • 
On the definitive settlement of the kingdom, the district 
of Lauenburg was ceded by Hanover, which obtained in 
return the bishopric of Hildesheim, the principality of East 
Friesland, the districts of Lingen, Harlingen, &c. A 
treaty of mutual inheritance has long existed between 
Hanover and Bniuswlck, which was formally renewed 
in 18:16, and by which the Hanoverian crown is declared 
to descend to the dukes of Brunswick, on, the extinction 
of male heirs of the line of Hanover. 

Hanoveh, a city of W. Germany, cap. of the above 
kingdom, on the Loire, a branch of the Weser, 84 m, 

S. Hamburg, 62 ro. S.E. Bremen, 35 m. W. Brunswiek. 
Lat. .520 22^ 26'' N., long. 9® 44' 40" E. Pop. (1835; 
24,000. It is built in an extensive sandy plain, and is 
divided by the river (over which are several bridges), 
into an old and new town, each of* which is governed 
by a separate magistrate. ' The old town, on the right 
bank, has crooked and narrow streets, and is ill built 
and dirty : the streets of the new town are more regular, 
and are lined with handsome houses, particularly George 
Street and Frederick Street, opening on a fine esplanade ; 
the latter is adorned with the handsome monumental 
rotunda of Leibnitz, and the column, 156 ft. high, sacred 
to the memory of the Hanoverians who fell in the battle 
of Waterloo. The chief public buildings arc the royal 
palace, of good exterior arrbitecture, and splendidly 
fitted up within, especially the nitter-saat, or knights’ 
hall ; the opera-house attached to the palace ; the vice- 
roy’s palace : the house of assemhly of the states LLand- 
standehaus ) ; the mint ; the arsc'nal ; the Guverbschule 
(trade sehool) ; the royal stables, where the well known 
breed of blark and rream-coloured Hanoverian horses is 
kept ; and the town-hall anil record-office, containing a 
library of 80,000 printed books, besides about 2,000 
valuable MSS., chiefly given by Leibnitz, who was a 
great benefactor to this town. Besides this, there are 
here seven other public libraries attached to various 
national establishments. (Ton Reden, ii. 463.) Tliere 
are 7 cliurches, 4 I.iitheran, 2 Calvinist, and 1 Rom. 
Cath^lc : of these the handsomest are the court and 
city church in the new town, and the ScMosa-kirche, 
which contains the remains of the Electress Sophia and 
her son George 1., King of England. Outside the town 
are 2 suburbs, Linden and Gartengcmeinde, in the latter 
of which are upwards of 600 houses, with gardens, &c. 
About I m. distant is Mount Brillant, tlie king’s country 
residence, and formerly the scat of Count Walmsdcn, 
who enriched it with a gallery of fine pictures. About 
1 m. distant Is the old palace of'Hcrrnhauscn, once the 
favourite residence of George I. and George II. : it is 
heavy and tasteless, and api>ear8 to be going to decay. 
The gardens, whioli are laid out in the old French style, 
formerly contained a fine collection of rare plants ; but 
they were dispersed during the latcw.ar. Hanover has 
several establishments for education, amoilg which are 
the Georgianum, founded in 1776, for educating 40 sons 
of the nobility firee of expense, the lyceum, the normal 
school (the earliest of its kind, founded lu 1754), several 
elemental^ schools, and a girls’ school of industry. 
Among the charitable institutions arc a large almshouse, 
an orphan asylum, and several hospitals, one of which 
has been only lately erected. There are also, a Bible 
Society founded in 1806, a Soc. of Nat. Hist., an Hist. 
Soe., an Art. Union, which annually exhibits specimens 
of Hanoverian artists, and a trade-union. The manu- 
factures consist mostly of oil-cloth, gold and silver 
articles, with beer, leather, tobacco, chicory, Ac. ; but 
they are of trifling importance,, The transit trade with 
Bremen and the interior of Germany is very consider- 
able: there is an exchange, a chamber of commerce, 
and a Berghandburg, or market for mining produce. 
Commercial activity, however, prevails more among the 
Dutch and foreign German merchants settled in the 
town, than amonnt the Hanoverians. Some of the 
bankers are considerable capitalists. The town is not 
considered healthy : N. and E. winds are prevalent, and 
much rain falls. Longevity is said to be rare. 

The foundation of Hanover, though attributed to the 
eleventh century, is most probalfly of still earlier date. 

» In 1803 it Is mentioned as having some trade in cloth, 
skins, and salt. IJttle more is known of It till 1536, 
when its Inhabitants distinguished themselves 1^ their 
leal in the Reformation. It escaped the devaatatlgns of 
the thirty years* war, and even refiised admission A the 
victorious troops of Tilly In 16ifll. The old royal palace 
was built early In the 17th century, and In 1641 it became 
the residence of the Diike Christiim Louis, since which It 
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has alwavs been the capital of the electorate and king- 
dom, and has made great advances in size and splendour. 
The ramparts being ibund useless as a means of defence, 
were In 1780 converted into a handsome esplanade, and 
planted with trees. {Bergkaux t Stein i F<m Reden,) 

HARBOROUGH (AArKET). a market town and 
chapelry of England, par. Gt. Bowden, co. Leicester, 
hund. Gartree, on the N. bank of the Welland, which 
divides it from Northamptonshire, an<^ 14 m. S. £. 
Leicester. Pop. of town in 1831, 2,272. It consists of 
a well-built street, crossed by several others of Inferlcu* 
character ; and near the middle of the town is a hand- 
some town.hall, with shops below, and a justice-room 
above. In which the county magistrates transact their 
business. The church is fine and spacious, and its 
octangular spire is one of the most elegant in Ktigland. 
The dissenters have 3 places of worship, attached to 
which, as well as to the church, are Sunday schools, 
giving instruction altogether to about 300 children. 
Considerable trade takes place on the market-days and 
at the October foirs ; which, not less now than m the 
time of Camden, arc famous for the show of beasts. 
Silk and shalloon weaving, and the manufacture of 
carpets are carried on here, but not extensively. One 
mill is returned as working 2 engines, and employing 1(^ 
hands. ( Furl. Rep,) Market- Harboruugh is one of the 
polling-places for the S. division of the co., and is the 
chief town of a poor law union, comprising 41 pars, or 
townships. Markets on Tuesday ; fairs .Ian. 6., Feb. IG., 
April 29., and July 3)., Oct. 19. and H following diiys, for 
cattle, leather, cheese, &c. Other fairs are held on the 
'I'uesdays after Marcli 2., after Midlcnt Sunday, and be- 
fore Nov. 22. and Dec. 8. 

HARLINGEN, a sea-port town of Holland, prov. 
Friesland, on the VHcstroine, or entrance to the Zuyder 
Zee, opposite the Texel, and at the mouth of the canal 
of Leewarden, 18 m. W. bv S. that town. Fop. nearly 
H,(X)0. It is pretty well iortifled, .and is strong by Its 
position, the surrounding country being readily laid under 
water. Streets rt'gular, well built, clean, and inter. 
scckhI with canals liordered with trees. Chief efhTiffg, 
the Admiralty, a large par. church, and tiie town-hall. 
It has a good harbour ; but the entrance to it is blocked 
up with sand.banks, so as not to admit large vessels. It 
has manufactures of sail-cloth, salt, hollands, paper, 
bricks, and lime, with building docks, .and a brisk trade 
in corn, buttei, cheese, flax, liemp, glue, pitch and tar, 
&c. It is the seat of the naval office for ttic prov. ; and 
suffered severely from a violent storm in 182<'>. 

HARHOW-(W-TllE-HlLL, a village and par. of 
England, co. Middlesex, hund. Gore, 10 m. N.W. by W. 
London. Area of par., 13,600 acres. Fop., in 1831, 
3,8f:i. The hill on which thu village sUnds rises singly 
out of an extensive and fertile vale ; it is considerably 
depressed in the centre, but Iuim two very conspicuous cmi. 
ncnccs at the extremes. On the more N. of these stands 
the church, with its tower and lofty steeple, a prominent 
feature throughout Middlesex and some of the adjoining 
counties. Fart of this building is Norman, belonging to 
the llth century ; but the main fabric, with the tower, Inv 
longs to ttio 14th century. The living is a vicarage, in the 
gift of Lord Northwick. Immediately below the church 
lies tha village, chiefly consisting of one street running 
down the slope of the hill. The best houses are mostly oc- 
cupied eithef by assistant-masters, or others, who accom- 
modate the scholars attending the free school, to which 
Harrow is wtiolly iiKlebtcd for its cclcbrky. This school 
wag founded, in 1571, by Mr. John l^yon, a wealthy 
yeoman of the neiglibouring hamlet of Preston, and 
received a royal charter, by th<* terms of whicR the 
management the property and the appointment of 
the. master were committed to six trustees as a body 
corporate. The school-buildings arc of brick, and liavo 
no claim to particular mention. The head master’s 
house has a Gothic porch, and is a fine old mansion. 
The primary object of this establishment was the gra- 
tuitous instrurtlon of the poor children of Harrow, 
without limitation of number ; but the founder ex- 
pressly directs “ that the master may receive, over and 
above the youth belonging to the par., as many /o- 
reigmr$ as can be well taught and accommodated, for 
su^ stipends and wages as he can got, so that he take 
pains with all indifferently, as well of the par. as fo- 
reigners, as well of pomr as of rich** This liberality of the 
founder, and the judicious choice by the trustees of able i 
and learned men as its masters, have chiefly conduced I 
to its present very high reputation as a school for the | 
English aristocracy ; but, at the same time, there can be | 
no doubt that the founder^ intentions, as respects the 
poor of the par. .Itself, have been wholly frustrated. A I 
classic^ education is quite unsuitable to the pop. of a 
village, and hence the school has been little used of late 
yean by the parishioners. A petition of the latter 
to Me Court of Chancery, in 1810, for the reformation 
of these abuses, was unsuccessful. ( See Ve$ey*$ Chancery 
Reporter xvit. 498.) The rovonues strictly applicable 
to the schoed amount to nearly 900/. a year, in the 


bands of trustees, usually noblemen or gentlemen living 
in or near the par. Tiie education furnished was ex- 
clusively classical till within the last few years, when 
Drs. Butler and Loiigley ventured to introduce a liUie 
modern histojy and arithmetic, neither of which, how- 
ever, is considered at all important: beyond these 
trifling attempts at reform, we are not aware that any 
deviation has been made flrom the beaten path of the 
old grammar-schools. The routine of grammars, classes, 
hours, &c. very much resembles that pursued at Eton, 
owing, no doubt, to the appointment of several head- 
masters from that school : the Eton grammar is used, 
verse-making supersedes the more userul study of prose 
composition, learning-by-heart Is a favourite employ- 
ment ; and the pernicious private-tuition system, the 
chief object of which is to save the master’s labour, and 
All the tutor’s pocket, prevails at Harrow no less than 
at Eton and Westminster, llie masters originally were 
two only, the master, and the u$her or under-master, 
both of whom were permitted to take “ foreigners” as 
boarders ; but as the school iycreased, further assistance 
boegme from time tojtime necessary, and there are now 
six assistant-masters, paid either by the high or lower 
I master, according 'to the school in which they teach : 

I and besides these there is a matliematicnl teacher. All 
I the masters receive boarders ; but the head-master docs 
I not furnish tuition, and hence arises the difference in 
the terms ; for at a tutor’s house they amount to 13(1/., 
whereas at the head-master’s they are little more than 
[ 100/. Ail, however, are cmnpelled to procure tuition, 

' which is a part of the system. At least GO/ a year must 
be added to complete the necessary .anni«l expenses of 
boys educated at this school. The governors have given 
prizes for verses, and Sir R. Peel (an old Harrovian) 
has lately establislied a prize for Latin prose composi- 
tion, besides wlilch the head-master has voluntarily 
given rewards for composition. The speech-days, on 
which these papers are read or reefted, aiVi tli^ first 
Wednesdays in June and July. The University scho- 
larships attached to llnivow -school are four, csta- 
lilished by the founder, of 50 guineas each, either to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, and two of the same value, founded 
by the late Mr. Sayer, to Caius (’ollege, Cgmbridge,— all 
tenable for four years : they are gained by an Impartial 
examination. The number of boys attending the school 
fluctuates at present between 350 and 420. Anfong the 
many jnililic characters educated in this school may lie 
mentioned Sir William Jones, Spencer Percival, Dr. 
Parr, I^ord Byron, Marquis of Hastings, and Sir Robert 
Peel. Harrow Inad formerly a weekly market, which is now 
decayed ; but a pleasure fair is still held on the first Mon- 
day ip Aug. Bentley Pfiory, a line seat belonging to the 
Marquis of A/icrcorn, is witliin this par. : it occupies the 
site of a monastery, dissolved at the Keforination. 

HAUllOWGATE.a village of England, cekbrated 
for its mineral waters, co. York, W. riding, wap. Clare, 
forming with Bilton a chapelry of the par. of Knares- 
borough, 178 me N. London, 14 m. N. Ixieds, and 20 
in. W. by S. York. Area of chapelry 4,800 acres. Pop. 
of ditto, in 1831, 2,812. The village is divided into High 
and I.OW Uarrowgatc. High Harrowgate is built on ou 
elevated plain, which less than 1 (Ml years ago was properly 
describeil by Smollett as “ a wild common, bare and bleak, 
without tree or shrub, or the least signs of cultivation.” 
At the close of last century, however, Lord Loughborough 
made large plantations ; nouses have since been built in 
different directions ; and tiie situation is now extremely 
pleasant, commanding a most extensive view of tlio dis- 
tant country, finely varied by towns, villages, fields, and 
woods. The cathedral of 'll ork is distinctly seen at the 
distance of 20 in., and the view W. is terminated by the 
mountains of Craven, and E. by the Hamilton llills 
and Yorkshire wolds. The air Is pure and braclr^, and 
the climate dry and salubrious. Low Harrowgate 1« 
situated in a valley, and has many handsome stone build- 
ings, erected either for hotels or private lodging-houses 
for visitors. An almost continuous scries of these houses 
unites the upper and lower parts of the village. The 
church of High Harrowgate is a well-built struitiire, 
erected in 1749 by subscription : that in the lower village 
was built In 1824. There are besides two chapels for 
Independents, and one for Wesleyan Methodists. A 
bath hospital was erected in 1826, which has been lately 
enlarged : it accommodates about 4(f patients, who ha\ e 
the benefiC of the waters free of charge. 

The springs of Harrowgate are both chalybeate and 
sulphureous. The chalybeate springs rise in both vil- 
lages, the sulphuf springs only in Low Harroffgate. 
The following analysis gives a tolerably correct idea of 
their chemical composition. (See top of next pagdi] 

The clialybeate waters are princiigilly tonic and alter- 
ative, tiie sulphureous waters strongly purgative. The 
latter are also used externally in rheumatiim and scor- 
butic cases. The wells are covered with eleggnt^upolas, 
and surrounded by promenades, for the accomiab^on 
of those who come to drink the waters. Belles are held 
in summer on the high ground to the W., where also !• 
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a high tower or obsen'atory, from the ton of which li 
a very extensive prospect, of the surrounding country. 
{AU(’h'» Hist, nf Yorkshire ; Dr, Hunter on the Har~ 
rotogate Heaters.) 

HARTFORD, a town or city of the U. S., Connec- 
ticut, of which It is joint cap. with Newhaven, co. Hart- 
ford, on the W. bank of the Connecticut river, 50 m. 
from Us mouth, and 32 m. N.N.B. Newhaven; lat. 
410 4 (/ N., long. 720 r^y W. Pop. (1830) 7,074. It is 
advantageously situated, the river being navigable for 
sloot>s up to this poinR dt Is generally well built, par- 
tlcufarly the main street, and Is connected with E. 
Hartford, on#he other side of the river, by a bridge of 
6 arches, 974 ft. long. It has n handsome state-house, 

3 banks, *including a branch of the U. S. Bank, an 
arsenal, academy, museum, college, 9 places of worsliip, 
and an asylum for deaf and dumb. The last named, the 
first institution of the kind established in America, was 
foun^d 111^1817 ; and in 1819 was presented with a grant 
of 23,T^ acres of land by congress ; besides which it is ! 
possessed of other donationmnd sources of revenue. It 
is open to patients from the whole union, at a charge of 
only 115 dollars a year,' and many are provided for and 
educated gratuitously. It occupies a large and commo- 
dious brick building, on an eminence about $ m. W. 
of the city ; is surrounded by grounds between 7 and 8 
acres ii( extent, and has attached to it some work- 
shops, in which the male pupils are taught mechaniesd 
trades. In 1830, 318 persons had been recciyed in it. 
A little S. of the town is an asylum fur the insane, a 
spacious sfone edifleo, with extensive grounds. Wash • 
Ington Episcopal College, established 1826, is another of 
the public institutions at Hartfdiftl. It has a president, 
8 professors, generally from 80 to 100 students, and a 
library of 6,200 vols. Hartford Is the seat of the state 
assembly for Connecticut, alternately with Newhaven. 
It has manufactures of leather, shoes, woollen and cotton 
goods, saddlery, brass work, carriages, Ac. ; many print- 
ing houses, a large inland trade, and dalle communication 
with New York by steam-boats and stage-coaches. In 
1837, a railroad botwen Hartford and Newhaven was in 
progress. {Anu’rican Ew^c. and Aimanaek, gfc.) 

HARTLAND, a market town and par. of England, 
co. Devon, hund. same name, 44 m. W.N.W. Exeter, 
and 190 m. W. London. Area of par. 1 1,030 acres ; pop., 
in 1831, 2,143. It Is situated in a bleak district close to 
the borders of Cornwall, and 2 m. from the Bristol 
Channel, with which it is connected by a steep road that 
leads down to a quay lying under the cliffs, and much 
frequented by fishermen. The church, which stands on 
tile cllffli, about a mile from the town, is a large build, 
tng, and serves as a landmark to mariners. The 
iuiiabs. are employed in fishing and agriculture: the 
herring fishery on the coast is of some consequence, and 
the market is well attended. The town became a sea- 
port by an act made in the reign of Elisabeth, and is 
mvemed a pbrtreeve. In a fine vnllcy near It is 
llartland Abbey, formerly a monastery of Black (Canons, 
but now converted into a modern mansion. N.W. of 
the town is Hanland Point, a very high cliff, forming 
the W. boundary of Bldeford Bay ; and near it is a ridge 
of rocks, on which the sea breaks very heavily. Markets 
on Sat. ; fairs, Easter Wed. and Sept. 25., for cattle. 

HARTLEPOOL, a town, par., and sda-port of Bnidand, 
CO. Durham, ward Stockton, at Che mouth of the Tees, 
17 m. 8.E. Durham, 16 m. S. by E. Sunderland. Area 
iOf par., 840 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 1,250. The town 
stands on a peninsuliL connected with the mainland by a 
narrefw neck at the N. end, which at high water assumes 
a crescent shape, stretching S. and S. w., forming a na- 
tnral Oarbour, secure fWHn the £. wind. The cufiii to- 
wards-the sea N. are bold and abrupt, and their summits 
Mmmanda magnificent view of the tea, and the coasts 
both of Durham and Yorkshire. The town, which oc- 
cupies tile ti«W. portion of the peninsula, consists at 
wrMmCW principal street, Southgate, another behind 
It risiiw grfflually flrom the old harbour to the moor, and 
sevgrai streets crossing them. A fbw other hmises have 
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been erected for the convenience of bathers. It was 
formerly fortified, as the old Dnrbam gate and the ridns 
of stalls abundantly testify. The church stands on a 
rising ground at the E. end of Southgate, and appears to 
have been built at dlflRBrent periods. Hartlepool Is a 
chapelry, dependent on HarL the next par. ; hut It was 
oeparated a few years ago. The firee school was founded 
by John Crookes, in 1742, for the education of 30 poor 
cfiildren. Tim school-house was built in 1790, and the 
present annum value of the property Is 281. At no great 
mstauce ftom town are two strongly fortified batteries, 
S. of which is the chalybeate spring. The old harbour 
is now choked up, and wholly useless, except to the 
fishermen. The present harbour, which lies S. of the 
town, is small, but has recently been much improved 
by the erection of a pier, 150 yards long, floodgates, 
&a, affording secure shelter for the smaller class of 
vessels. Fishing was until lately the chief occupation 
of the people, who are describe as free, honest, in- 
dustrious, and much attached to their town ; since the 
opening, however, of the S. Durham coal-field, and the 
(jiarence railway, Hartlepool has had a considerable sliare 
in the coal trade ; and there can be little doubt that its 
prospects are improving. Hartlepool was governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, and common couqcil, under two 
charters, granted by King John in 1200, and by Queen 
Elisabeth in 1593 ; but the power of the corporation was 
destroyed by the Municipal Reform Act in 1834. The 
local act by which the town is regulated Is 53 Geo. III., 
c. 35. Markets on Saturday I fairs. May 14. Aug. 21. 
Oct. 9. and Nov. 27. 

Hartlepool is a very old town, and during the 13th and 
Itth centuries was a place of considerable importance. 
In the reign of Edward III. it furnished five ships to the 
royal na^, and was the second town of the county pala- 
tine of Durham; in later times, however, until vciy 
lately, it has been in a languishing condition. (Surteeses 
Hist, vff Durham i Prtv. inform^ • 

HARWICH, a market town, pari, bor., and sea-port 
of England, co. Essex, hund. Tendring, on a point of 
land at the S.E. extremity of the sestuary of tiie Stour, 
66 in. E.N.E. London. 94 m. S.E. Ipswich : lat. 5]« W 
Z'Q** N., long. P 17' 8" E. The bor. includes the parishes 
of St. Nicholas and Dover-court. Area, 2,060 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 4,297. There arc three princiiul streets, and 
several smaller ; the houses are of brick, and the town is 
well paved, and lighted with gas. The church, a large 
brick structure, with stone buttresses and steeple, was 
erected in 1821, on the site of an older building. The 
living is a perpetual curacy. The grammar-school was 
founded in 1730, for 32 boys, and the mastership has 
usually been given to the curate, with a house, and 
salary of 40/. a year. The principal public buildings are 
the town-hall, gaol, and custom-house. The old gates 
and fortifications were densolished during the late civil 
war, and there are very few traces of them. The harbour 
of Harwich Is the best on the E. coast of England ; the 
access to It is, however, a good deal encumbered with 
rocks, but ships properly navigated need apprehend no 
danger ; there is water to float the largest men-of- 
war, and the harbour is at once capacious, safe, and com- 
modlous. It is said that 100 ships-of-war, and above 300 
colliers, have been anchored here at the same moment. 
The excellence of the harbour, and its convenient situ- 
ation, made Harwich be selected as the stfitlon whence 
the packets usually sailed with the mails for Hamburg 
and Helvoetsluys. The town is defended by a battery 
and by Landguard Fort, on the opposide side of the 
estuary. The entrance to the harbour is indicated by two 
lighthouses with fixed lights, and is' well buoyed. The 
sea has made great encroachments on the peninsula on 
which Harwich Is built ; and the battery, which, when 
constructed, about 30 years since, had a considerable 
space of ground between it and the sea, is now partially 
undermined. ( hyeWs Geoton^ i . 40. Sd ed. ) 

** The prosperity of Harwich has very much declined 
of late years. During the late war with France It was in 
a very Aouilshlng condition, owing partly to the influx 
of strangers, who entered and quitted the kingdom at 
this place on their way to Hamburg and Helvoetsluys ; 
partly to the convenience of its spacious harbour, < its 
thriving fisheries, extensive government works, and the 
large ganrlsons kept up here and at Landguard Fort. 
Some of these advanta^s continued to a certain extent 
whilst the government packets to Holland, Gemaay, 
and Sweden were stationed here ; but since their re- 
moval (consequent on the general adoption of steam mail 
packets), a great diminution has taken place, and the 
fishery has aunoit ceased. The effect of this Is shown 
by the number of empty houses in the town, and by the 
depreciation in value of those which are still occupied. 
A manufteture of cement is carried on here ; shipbuild- 
ing is also carried on by a private individual who rants 
the government dockyard, and Che town derives some 
benefit flrom the visiters who ftequent it in the bathing 
seasons. Thera is. under these ctrcomstances, little 
prot^lUty of aqy Incroase in the size of the town.** 




HARZ. 

(Mun. Bound. Rep.) There belonged to the port of 
Harwich. In 1836, 89 ships, of the burden of 6,672 tons. 
Harwich was formerly governed by a mayor. 8 alderiden, 
and 24 head burgesses, under the authority of a charter 
nanted by James I. But under the Municipal Reform 
Act it is ^vemed by a mayor. 4 aldermen, and 12 coun* 
cillon. Corporation revenue, in 1839. 6Wf. Harwichll 
returned 2 memi. .to the H. of C. in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. ; but the privilege was very soon withdrawn, 
and not restored till the 12th of James I. The franchise 
was vetted in the resident members of the corporation, 
and it was, in fact, a nomination bor., in the ]mtronage 
of the existing government Under the Reform Act. it 
still returns 2 mems., and its limits continue unaltered. 
Registered electors, ln;i838-39, 1G7. The boundaries of the 
mun. and pari. bor. are co.«xten8lve, and include the par. 

The town is said to be of Roman origin, and in the 
time of the Saxons was used as a fortress. The earls of 
Norfolk were the lords of the manor, and through their 
agency its chief mun. and pari, privileges were originally 
obtained. 

HARZ (Silva Henynia, Tac.), a mountaln.>chaln of 
Germany, on the S.w. frontier of Hanover, connected 
by low hills with the Thuringer-wald, a W. offret from 
the Feahtelgebrigc, the great centre of the Germmi 
mountain<8y8tem. {See Germany.) It extends farther 
N. than any other chain, and immediately at Us foot 
commences the great plain whidh stretches N. to 'the 
‘Baltic and from the N. Sea to the Wolga. It is a mass 
of mountain>lnnd rather than a succession of ridges, 
and has no summits so high as Snowdon in N. Wales ; 
its length is about 60 ro., and average breadth 24 ro.: 
area, 1,360 sq. m. Mansfeld and Seesen are considered 
as the limits nf the Harz ; and it is divided into two 
sections by the watershed of the Weser and Kibe, which 
t^es a direction from S.S.W. to N.N.E., and cuts the 
range at the Brocken (3,489 ft.). The higher summits 
are N.W. of the Brocken, and this section is, therefore, 

. called the Upper Harz. It contains the chief mineral 
wealth of the range, and its forests consist of pines and 
other resinous trees. Its chief summits are the Hein> 
richshobe, 3,41)9 ft., and the Konigsberg, 3,307 ft. The 
lower Harz, which lies £. of the Brocken, is much less 
elevated, and its sides, covered with oaks, Ijeeches, and 
other deciduous trees, are remarkable for beautiful 
scenery. The hills flanking its range, and beyond its 
strict limits, are called the Vor-harx. The geological 
composition of the Harz is granitic, overlaid by graii- 
wack4 and clayslate, in which tlie mineral wealth is 
wholly found. The Vor-harz is composed of the flotz, 
or old red'sandstonc formation. The mineral products 
of the Harz are considerable ; and it is said to furnish 
annually 30,000 quintals of lead, 1,700 quintals of copper, 
66 quintals of silver, and a very large quantity of iron. 
{See Hanover.) These returns appear, however, to be 

a uite insignificant, if we may rely on the accounts given of 
le capabilities of the Harz. {Bruguiere ; Convere, Lex.) 
HASLEMKRE, a bor., market town, and chapelry of 
England, par. Chiddingfold, in the S. W. angle of 
Surrey, hund. Godaiming, 40 m. S.W. London, and 17 m. 
N. Chichester. Pop., in 1831, 849 (belpg a decrease of 43 
since 1821 ). The town, only partly paved, and not ligiited, 
stands on the side of a steep hill, and consists of a wide 
main streeC crossed by two others, at the intersection of 
which Is a^ancient-looking town-hall. The houses are 
generally old and ill built, interspersed here and there 
with handsome residences. The church is ancient, with 
a low square tower : the Independents have a chapel ; 
and there is a good national school. This place once 
possessed rather extensive manufactures of silk and 
cra{ie ; but these have disappeared : but it has still some 
large paper-mills about 1 m. distant. Its importance has 
greatly diminished since the alteration of the London 
and Portsmouth road, which withdrew from it the traffic 
incidental to a great thoroughfare. Markets (ill pro- 
vided and thinly attended) on Tuesdays ; fairs for cattle. 
May 13. and Sept. 2G. This small and unimportant town 
sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from the 27th of Eliza- 
beth down to the passing of the Reform Act, by which it 
was disfranchised. The electors were the burgago-hold- 
ers ; but it was, in fact, a mere nomination bor. of the 
Earl of Lonsdale, the chief proprietor. 

HASLINGDEN, amarket-town and chapeliy of Eng- 
land, par. Wballey, co. Lancaster, hund. Blackburn, 
160 m. N.N. W. London, and 7 m. S.E. Blackburn. Area 
of chap. 4,420 acres; pop., in 1831, 7,776. The town is 
pleasantly situated on the sloi>e and at the foot of a hUl. 
Most part of the houses are of stone ; and it has the a^ 
-pearance of Industry and prosperity. The church is 
modem, with an old tower. The dissenters have sever^ 
places of worship, and in the Sunday schools are taught 
about 1.700 children. A free school, having a scraty 
endowment for 10 children, furnishes Instruction to atout 
60rThe Increase of the town (which in 1831 bad doubled 
itself since 1801) is attributable to the introduction of 
the cotton manufacture, which now employs the bulk of 
the working classes almost to the exclusion of the woollen 
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manufacture, which a few years ago was the staple of the 
town. The mills, &c. of Haslingden arc not distin- 
guished in the returns of Whalley par. ; but about 4,000 
people of both sexes are said to be employed in manu- 
facturing industry. Haslingden is the chief town of a 
poor taw union, comprising 1 1 parishes. The surround- 
ing country abounds in good building stone, and slate is 
quarried about 1 m. S. of the town. 

HASSELT, a town of Belgium, prov. Limburg, cap. 
arrond, on the Demer, 14§ m. W.N.W. Maestricht. 
Pop., with commune (1837), 7,316. It is well built, and 
was surrounded with walls iii 1282. It is the residence of 
the chief courts and civil authorities for the Belgian div. 
of the prov., and has several churches and hospitals, a 
college, prison, numerous distilleries, a large salt re- 
finery, with other manufacturing establishments, and a 
considerable trade in spirits, tobacco, and madder, and two 
weekly markets. ( Vandermaelen, Prov. Limbourg, gv.) 

HASTINGS, a cinque port, pari, bor., and town of 
England, co. Sussex, ram same name, 64 m. S.S.E. 
London, and 32 m. E. Brighton ; lat. 60° 52' N.. and 
long. 0° 37' E. Pop. of town and port, in 1831, 10,097. 
It is pleasantly situated in-a vale, surrounded on every 
side, except towards the sea, by hills and cliifr, the latter 
of which abut E. of the town, close on the shore, those 
on the W. sloping more towards the interior ; and it owes 
chiefly to its m1ld climate, consequent on this sheltered 

r ition, its high rank among the watering-places of the 
coast of England. I^ess than a century ago. it con- 
sisted of two ctiief streets. Ikied with ancient-looking 
bouses ; but within the present century many handsome 
streets and squares have been built, ftar the accom- 
modation of vl»iters, and the appearance of the beach has 
been much improved by the removal of somif old tene. 
ments which "obstructed the sea-view. The two par. 
churches arc ancient structures ; but an elegant new 
church stands in Pelham Crescent, erecteil at the expense 
of the Earl of Chichester : there are also pldCes of wor. 
ship for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and other 
dissenters. There is a handsome town-hall. A grammar- 
school, founded hi 1619, is attended by upwards of 100 
boys ; and there is a free school for 70 boys and SO girls, 
with an endowment for apprenticing them : the various 
Sunday schools furnish instruction to about 900 children. 
The chief public buildings are the town-hall and custom- 
house : there are also extensive baths, well-astorted li- 
braries, a handsome assembly-room, a theatre, a literary 
institution, and a savings’ bank. Races were established 
ill 1827. Tlie suburbs are very beautiful, ftirnlshing de- 
lightful drives and walks ; and at the distance of 1| m. W. 
is the village of St. T.eonard's, built according to the plans 
of Mr. D. Burton, auAcomprising a fine church, a large 
market-place, and many handsome houses and villas, 
occupied during the season by people of property and 
fashion. The trade of Hastings seems, from the charters, 
to have been once very extensive ; and its port or stode 
was anciently protected by a pier destroyed by a storm in 
the reign of EMzabetii, and not rebuilt, (.onslderable 
quantities of fish are taken, and sent to the London 
market ; a good deal of boat-building Is also carried on, 
and lime is extensively produced in the neighbourhood. 
The mun. gov. of the town, which was vested in a mayor 
and 12 other jurats, and regulated by the gov. charter ol 
the cinque ports (20 Charles II.), and by one peculiar to 
itself (.10 Eliz.), is now, under the Mun. Reform Act, 
committed to a mayor, 5 other aldermen, and 18 coun- 
cillors, the town being divided into three wards. Petty 
and quarter sessions are held here, at the latter of 
which tlie recorder presides. Hastings has sent 2 mems. 
to the H. of C. since the 43d of Edward III., the franchise 
till the Reform Act, having been vested In all resident 
freemen (made so by birth or election) not receiving 
alms : the number of electors being small, it 4md for 
many years been a mere nomination bor., in tlie patron- 
age of the gov. for the time being. The present pari, 
bor. comprises the town and port, the liberty of the 
Sluice, and a detached part of the par. of St. Leonard’s. 
Reg. electors, In 1838-39, 953. 

Hastings is a place of high antiquity, having dUreody, 
in the time of Atlielstan, attained such importance as to 
be made the residence of a mint-master. On the edge of 
the W. cliff are the walls of an ancient castle, apparently 
of great strength, and the traces of walls dicate the 
town to have been fortified : on a UTll K. are banks and 
tranches, supposed to have been constructed by William 
the Norman during his contest with Harold tl., whidt 
terminated the Saxon dynasty. Its subsequent history 
te closely connected with that of the cinque portzfkmong 
which it ranked first. These trading towns, which were 
selected from their proximity to France, and e#rly su. 
periority in navigation, to assist in protecting tbe realm 
against Invasion, were vested with charteiwd ^vilegai 
from a very early period. The ports ato, tiasttags, 
Romney, Hythe, Dover, Sandwich. WUiclielpea, and 
Rye : Deal was dterwards incorporated, and made zu^ 
ject In some particulars to Sandwich. In early dmez they 
furnUliod among ttiem nearly all the shipping requii^ 
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bjr 'the and «ren after the formadon of a national 
navy, were compelled to assist it with their vessels, lu 
the tune of Bdward 1. they were required to provide, fully 
equlppei. at their own cost, S7 ships, 21 of which wore 
ftirnlsnea ter Hastings. In return for these services, 

which have long ceased to be rendered, ezeept fomall^ 

at coronations, these corporate towns, together with 

others subordinate to them, enjoyed the prlvilm of eX" 

emotion from service on county juries and in the miUtiai 

alia the power of criminal and civil jurisdiction, even in 

capital cases, in courts peculiar, held under tlie authority 
of the lord warden. These exclusive privileges were suu 
fer^ to continue, much to the injury of the community 

at large, and even of the towns themselves, till the Fori. 

and Mun. Iteform Acts reduced them, with the reservation 

of the sessions-court and the exemption iVom serving on 
countyjuries, to the level of other towns posserslnga reidly 
equal Importance. (l>a/latec^*s Suuex ; Pari. Rep Ac.). 

HATFIELD, a town and par. of Englqnd, co. Hert- 
ford, hund. Broadwater. Area of par. 12,700 acres ^ 
pop. of do., in 188), 2,693.. The town is situated near 
the sea, 18 m. N.N. w. London, and 7 m. £. St. Alh^s. 
This place was granted in the lOth century to the Abb^ 
of Ely ; and on the conversion of the latter into a bishop- 
ric, the manor-house became a palace of the bishops, 
whence it has been called Bishops Hatfield. Queen 
Elizabeth, who had resided in the bishop’s palace for 
some time previously to her accession to tlio throne, 
and was very much attached to tho place, prevailed on 
the bishop of Ely to alienaAe it to the crown, in exchange 
for other property. In the succeeding reign, James 1. 
exchanged the manor of Hatfield with his minister, 
Bobert Cedi, Earl of .Salisbury, for the manor and 
park of Theobalds. Its new master erected the present 
magnifleenr quadrangular mansion, one of the finest 
specimens of the baronial buildings of that age. A few 
years since it was materially injured by fire; but Jt has 
■been restosed, with great taste, quite In the old style. 
The town is small, and unimportant ; it has a hand- 
some church, with an embuttied tower, and a burial- 
place of the Salisbury family, {fihmmcey's Hertfordshire.) 

HAVANNAH, or HAVANA (Spsui. llabana, » the 
harbour”), a ^pirgc and flourishing marit. and commer. 
cial city, the cap. oC the isl. of Cuba, and, perhaps, next 
to New York, the greatest emporium in the W. hemi- 
sphere. ^ It stands on the N.W. coast of the island, and 
on tiie W. side of one of the finest harbours in the 
world; lat. 230 8' 15" N., long. 82^ J2M5" W. The 
pop. of the city and suburbs, at the undermentioned pe- 
riods, was ascertained to bo as follows : — 


Population. 

1791. ^ 

1810. 

1827. 

Whitw 

23,737 


46.621 

Free cotourad • 

— blark 

} 9,751 1 

9,743 
lb, 006 

8,215 

1M47 

SlaTC coloured - 
- Ulack - 

} 10,849 1 

2,297 1 
26,431 

1,010 

22,830 

Total 

44,837 

9C|304 i 

! ?4^M_ 


To the pop. In 1827 must be added tho pop. of the 
hospitals and prisons, the garrison, and strangers, mak- 
ing the whole about 112,000 ; and the total pop. is now 
probably ^not far short of, if it do not exceed, 135,000. 
\Hufnboldt.EssaiPolitioue^ Tumbuies Ctdta, p.205.) 

From its position, which commands both inlets to the 
Oidph of Mexico, its great strength, and excellent har- 
bour, tho Havannah is. In a political point of view, by 
far the most important marit. station in the W. indies. 
For a long perira it engrossed almost the whole foreign 

S le of Cuba ; but since tho relaxation of the old colo- 
1 system, various ports (such, foi instance, as that of 
tanzas), that were hardly known 30 years ago, have 
Iracomfk places of great commercial importance. The 
rapid ^tension oT the commerce of the Havannah is, i 
therefore, entirdy to be ascribed to the freedom Jt now i 


tho bsbt anywhere to be met with. The eutronce is 
narrow, but tbe water is deep, without bar or obstruc- 
tion of any sort, and within, it expands into a mognifi- 
cent bay, capable of accommodating 1,000 large ships ; 
vessels of the greatest draught of water coming close to 
the qiuys. Toe clty4ies along the entrance to and on 
the W. side of the bay ; the suburb Regia is on the 
opposite side* The Morro and Funta castles, the for- 
mer on the E. and the latter on tbe W. side of the 
entrant of 'Uie harbour, ore strongly fortified, os is the 
entire city; the citadel Is also a fortress of gre^ 
strength^ and fostlflcatlons have been erected on such 
of the ^ighbouvlug heights as command the city or 
port. The city-proper, which stands upon level ground, 
IS a^t 2,100 y<U. u ienj^ by 1,200 broad, and, evmi 
in 1810, contained less than half the total pop. It Is 
seraratM on the W. fay a ditch and glacis ftom Its sub- 
of Sdud. Guamdupe, Jesus-uu-ia, Cerro, and 
UorcoB. 'Within the walls, tho atreets -are narrow. 
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! crooked, and mostly unpaved ; but' in the suburbs, par- 
ticularly Salud, they are wider and better laid out. Tha 
HsAonnah was formerly very much exposed, in the au- 

tumn, to the ravages of the yellow fever, owing partly to 
tbe filth of the city, the want of common sewers, and the 

contiguity of marshes ; but of late years, tbe cleanliness 

land TOlice of all parts of the town nave been very ma- 

teriwy improveu, and fever Is much less prevalent and 
fktal. The bouses, within the walls, are all of stone « 
without, they are of various materials. Tbe public edi- 

fices, such as tbe cathedral, government house, admi- 
ralty, wsenal, general post-offlee, and royal tobacco 
factory, are less remarkable for beauty than solidity 

of construction. Besides the cathedral, which contains 

the ashes of Columbus, removed thidier firom St. Do- 

mingo in 1796, there are 9 par. chorches, 6 others con- 
nected with hospitels and military orders, 5 chapels or 
hermitages, 11 convents, a university. 2 colleges, a bo- 
tanic garden, anatomical museum and lecture-rooms, 
an academy of painting, a school of navigation, and 
above 70 ordinary schools for both sexes. The charitable 
institutions consist of tbe Casa Real de Senefieencia, a 
penitentiary or magdalen asylum, a foundling asylum, 
and 7 hospitals, one of which' comprises a lunatic asylum. 
The Casa Real also has within its walls two other lunatic 
asylums, with about 180 patients, an hospital for the aged 
and infirm, boys* and girls* schools, &c. The revenues 
of this institution, derived firom landed and household 
property, donations, subscriptions, government grants, 
taxes on the flour iraported at the Havannah and Ma- 
tanzas, on public billiard tables, landing-places, a poll 
tax, and various other sources, amount to from 55,000 
to 60,000 dollars a year, the whole of which sum is an- 
nually expended on objects of tbe charity. There 
are 3 theatres, an amphitheatre for bull-fights, and 
several handsome public promenades. Tbe arsenal and 
dockyanl are at the S. extremity of the city. In the 
latter, 49 ships of the line, 22 frigates, 7 packet sl^is, 
and many war brigs and schooners have been built. Tho 
saw-mills there are turned by water from an aqueduct, 
which also supplies the shipping in the port. 

At the village of Casa Blanca, on the opposite side of 
the harbour, there are also some wharfs and shipyards, 
at which vessels of all classes may be laid up, fitted out, 
or repaired. This village is notorious as the resort of 
the slavers frequenting tho Havannah, at which port a 
considerable number of the slaves brought into Cuba are 
landed. For accounts of tbe principal articles of import and 
export at the Havannah, the amount of duties levied on 
Spanish and foreign trading vessels, &c., see Cuba. The 
following table shows the quantities of sugar and cofibe 
exported from theHavannan in 1838 and 39, specifying the 
countries to which those staples were principally sent 


United Statn 

Great Britain 

Cowe», &c. - 
Baltic - . tF. 

Hamburg and Bremen 
Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain ... 
Italy ... 
Other ports • 

Total - 

Bug 
Boxes d 

1838. 

Yiioibs. 

1839. 

Cot 

Arra 

18.38. 

fee. 

lias. 

1839. 

78,554 

13,051 

74,922 

Sl)H77 

53,159 

12.481 

13,947 

h,436 

63.484 

7,322 

8,523 

65,884 

7,191 

74,719 

11,304 

48.163 

20,586 

5,857 

10,939 

69,589 

9,240 

2,706 

n69,4f!0 

12.727 

23.727 
168 

74,665 

1,6.50 

2..W4 

88.!m2 

17.400 

24,080 

1.604i 

697,491 
, 5,229 

162,681^ 
13,118 
2,782 
221 ..580 
30,.536 
45.080 
9,.322 

3bH,35C 

326,428i 

B16.837^ 

1,204,086 


The quintal of 4 arrobas contains lOlflbs. English ; 
tbe arruba of wine oj spirits = nearly 4*1 English galls.; 
the fauega = nearly 3 bushels ; and the vara = *925 En- 
glish yard: the dollar is worth about 4«. fid. The 
markets of the city are weli ftirnlshed ; in the year 1819, 
the consumption of meat, maize, manioc, vegetables, 
brandy, milk, eggs, forage, and snuff amounted to 
4,480,000 piastres, and provisions were brought daily 
from the country by 2,000 boasts of burden. A railway 
connecting the Havannah with Guines, a town 46 m. in- 
land, was completed in 1839. 

The Havannah is an episcopal see, the seat of the pro- 
vinciid government, and the residence of all the colonial 
authorities, except the Judges of the smpreme court of 
Justice, which sits at Puerto Principe. The principal na- 
tions of Europe and America have consuls reskleqt at this 
city. It has an extensive manufacture of cigars, for which 
it is widely celebrated ; its other maivifactures, of coarse 
woollras, straw hats, Ac., are comparatively unimpmtant. 

This city was founded in 1611, Diego Velasques ; it 
was taken.by a French pirate in 1668 ; afterwards by the 
English, French, and buccaneers ; and again to tho 
English in 1762, to whom it was restored to Spain atihe 
peace of 1'76B. * {Hvmbotdes Essai Politique tur Vwede 
Cubas TurtMTs Cuba; Pari. Reports.) 

HAVERFORD-WEST (cailod ^ the Welsh Hwl- 
fordd), a pari, bor., market-town, rhrer-port, and oo. oi 


HAVRE (LE). 

Itcelf tn S. Wales, locally In tbooo. Pembroke, of which 
• it Is the cap., on the Cleddy, near where It falls Ihto a 


f 10 MIC uii me vfieuuv, near wnere ii^ iuiib niw a 

creek stretchinir fW>m the N. side of Milford Haven! 905 
m. W. by N. London, and 98 m. W. by S. Caermarthen. 
The CO. of the town, which extends over a considerable 
district, had. In 1831, a pop. of 3,916 ; but in consequence 
of additions made by the Boundary Act, the pop. of the^j 
present pari. bor. amounted, in 1831, to about 4,5G0. This 
town- "Is disposed in a very picturesque manner on the 
sides and at the bottom of very steep hills : the river 
Cleddy passes through its E. part, terminating in the 
creek. Its position gives it an Irregular appearance; 
and the narrowness of the streets and want of proper 
pitching and paving, deprive it of an air of respectability 
which the number of good shops and houses would other- 
wise secure It." - {Bound, and M. Bound. Rent.) It has 
lately been paved and lighted with gas. High Street 
and Market Street, however, notwithstanding the im- 

E rovements in paving, ore still dangerously steep. The 
andsomest of the churches is St. Mary’s, a cathedral- 
like structure of pointed architecture, surmounted by 
a large square tower. St. Martin’s is an extensive and 
lofty structure, apparently an appendage to the castle, 
and has a tower and mire. Outside the town, at the 
top of the hill, is St. Thomas’s, said to have been built 
in 1925; and there is a low turreted church at Pren- 
dergast. There are several chapels for Methodists, Pres- 
' rians. Baptists, and the Society of Friends. A cha- 

S school, for clothing and educating 94 boys and 12 
, was founded in 1684 ; and a free grammar-school 
was established in 1614, and endowed with lands (now 
let for 901. yearly), for the gratuitous education of the 
song of poor burgesses. Tlie town-hall is a respectable 
building, but placed so as to obstruct the view of St. Ma- 
ry’s church. A market-house, built by the corporation, 
was opened in 1825. A good and well-cdhductcd modern 

g aol stands on the green, nCar St. Thomas’s church. Over- 
aiiging the town is the mined keep of an old castle ; and 
within the precincts of an old priory of Black Canons, 
some ruins of which are yet standing, a dockyard and quays 
have been constructed for the convenience of the shipping. 

" Haverford-west is principally occupied by shop- 
keepers, mechanics, and persons of moderate indciiendent 
fortunes, for whom the cheapness of the place is an attrac- 
tion. Provisions are cheap ; house-rent is, however, not 
very low, as compared with this part of W.ilcs ; jierhaps 
it would be more accurate to state that the houses of gen- 
tlemen here are on a very respectable scale ; so that tliough 
houses arc found to have large rents, they are not, pro- 
fterly speaking, dear. Workmen’s wages are low ; those 
of good mechanics averaging from 14s. to 2Us. weekly. 
'I'lio lower orders use culm or coal mixed with clay fw 
firing ; and this is brought from a distance of about 3 m.; 
coals of the better sort being brought by water from 
Newport and Liverpool. Vessels of 100 tons can come 
up to the town at spring tides ; but at neaps, vessels 
much exceeding 30 tons cannot come up. Hard coal, for 
malting, is exported to the S. coast of England, and even 
to London ; snop goods are brought by water ; and about 
half a dozen timber-ships unlade here in the year. But- 
ter and oats are exported ; but the most imnortant native 
commodity Is the cattle, a great quantity or which is sold 
for the English market. Tho custom-house is subordi- 
nate to that at Milford Haven. On the whole, the place 
is certainly increasing and improving.’* {Pari. Bound. 
Rep.) A large pa|)er-mill is the only manufactory of 
importance within the town, the traffic of which has much 
decreased since the Irish steam-packets have run from 
Bristol Instead of Milford Haven. 

Haverford-west was first chartered in the reign of 
Richard II. ; but its governing charter, down to the pass- 
ing of the Municipal Reform Act in 1835, was that 
granted in 7 James I.* The bor. is now governed by a 
mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 councillors : corporation 
revenue in 1838, 554/. Haverford-west has sent 1 mem. 
to the H. of C. since the 17th of Henry Vlll. Previously 
to the Reform Act, the right of voting was vested in the 
Inhab. of the town and co. paying scot and lot, and in 
the burgesses, who became so by birth, servitude, or 
election. The Boundary Act enlarged the limits of the 

B irl. bor., by adding to the old bor., or town and co. of 
averford-west, portions of the pars, of Prender^st 
and Ugmaston : the towns of Fishguard and Narberth 
were then also made contributory boroughs. Registered 
electors In the three boroughs, in 1838-39, 718. The as- 
sizes and quarter and petty sessions are held here. Mar- 
kets on Tuesday and Saturday ; fairs for horses and live 
stock. May 19., JanaJ2., July 18., Sept. 23., Oct. 18. This 
town was anciently the cap. of the Flemish possessions m 
Pembrokeshire. Its castle was erected by Gilbert de 
Clare, first Earl of Pembroke, in the 14th century. 

Havre (LE) (formerly A<i«rc-<fo-(?racc), a fortified 
town, and the principal commercial port on tho W. coast 
of France, dfip. Sdne-Inforieare, cap. arroncL, on the 
H. bank of the sestuary of the Seine, at its mouth In the 
^glish Channel, 42 m. W. Rouen, and 1()9 m. W.N.W. 
Paris. Lat. 49° 29* 14f' N., long. O® 6' 38'' W, Pop. 


(1836) 95,618, to which number may bo added 5,000 more 
for the pop. of the shipping constantly in the poft. It 
is built on a low alluvial tract of ground formerly 
covered by the sea, and is divided Into 2 unequal parts 
by its outer port and basins, which stretch into the town 
and insulate the quarter of St. Francis. A noble main 
street, the Rue de Parts^ wide, clean, and lined with 
good houses and numerous shops, completely traverses 
the town S. to N., foom the Place de la Bmtree, on one 
of tho quays, to the" Ingouville gate : this is Uie chief 
seat of commercial activity; the other streets present 
nothing remarkable. There are 9 quays, which, with 
the High Street, form the favourite promenades. The 
fortifications, begun by Louis XII., continued by many 
succeeding sovereigns, and perfect^ 1^ Napoleon, are 
about 3| m. in circuit, and consist of bastioned ram- 
parts surrounded by trenches. The tower of Francis I., 
a heavy round edifice of fr<?estone, built by that monarch, 
nearly 70 ft. in Insight, and 85 in diameter, guards the 
entrance to the harbour on one side, and a small battery, 
mounting 6 pieces of cannon,«n the other. The citadd, 
constructed by Richelieu in 1564, comprises the barracks, 
military arsenal, residence of the governor, &c. Havre 
has few other public buildings worth notice ; the chief 
are— tho church of Notre Dame, a singular edifice of 
the 16th century, the marine arsenal, new theatre, com- 
menced 1817, exchange, custom-house, entrepdt-gineralt 
royal tobacco-manufactory, and a public library, with 
15,U00 vols. It has numerous public fountains, and is well 
sutmlied with water, conveyedfoy pipes from the vicinity. 

The port, which is the best and most accessible on 
the coast, consists of 3 basins 8e])arated frdin each other, 
and from the outer port, by 4 locks, and callable of 
accommodating about 450 ships. A large l^y of water 
being retained by a sluice, and discharged iR; ebb tide, 
clears the entrance of the harbour, and prevents accu- 
mulations of filth. 2 lighthouses, .'lO feet high, 325 feet 
^art, and exhibiting powerful fixed light^ stapd on 
Cape de la H5ve, a promontory about 2^ m. N.N.W. 
Havre, and 390 feet above tfle level of the sea ; and there 
is also a brilliant harbour-light at the entrance of the 
port, on the extremity of the western jetty. Havre has 
2 roadsteads ; the great, or outer, is about a league from 
the port, and the little, or inner roadstead, about half a 
league. They arc separated by the sand-bank called 
r Eclat, lictween which, and the bank called Haute 
de la Bade, is the W. passage to the port. In the great 
road there are from 6 to 74 fathoms water at ebb ; and 
in the little, from 3 to .3^. l.<arge ships always lie in the 
former. The rise of the tide is from 22 to 27 feet, and 
by taking advantage ol^ the largest class of merchant- 
men enter the port, ^he water in the harbour do(0 
not begin perceptibly to subside till about 3 hours after 
high water, — a peculiarity ascribed to the current down 
the Seine, across the entrance to the harlmur, being 
sufficiently powerful to dam up for a while the water in 
the latter, /..iirge fleets taking advantage ot this circum- 
stance, are abletto leave the port in a single tide, and get 
to sea, even though the wind should be unfavourable. 
{Jnnuaire du Commerce Marit . ; Coulter eur lee Phares. ) 

It was a saying of Napoleon, that " Parity Rotten^ he 
Havre^ neforment gu^une seule ville, dont la Seine e»t Id 
grande rue'' Havre being, in fact, the sea-port of Paris, 
most of the colonial and other foreign products destined 
for Us consumption arc imported tliither. Nearly double 
the quantity of goods, estimated by weight, is imported 
annually at Marseilles ; but the total value of the imports 
at Havre amounts very nearly to that of those at the 
former port. The chief imports arc cotton, sugar, coffee, 
rice, indigo, tobacco, hides, dyewoods, spices, drugs, 
timber, iron, tin, dried fish, &c. : grain and flour are 
sometimes imported and sometimes exported. The chief 
exports are silk, woollen and cotton 8tuffi,'lace,91ovcs, 
trinkets, perfumery. Burgundy, Champagne, and otlier 
wines, brandy, glass, Airnlture, books, Ac. The value of 
the imported goods in 1836 (including those warehoused 
Id Che end of 1835) amounted to 194,824,874 francs. The 
following is a ' ^ 

Table of tho principal Kinds of Merchandiso Imported 
into Havre in 1836, and their Proportion to the Imports 
of France generally, in the same year : — 


Articles. 

Imported at 
Havre (lH3r>). 

Im^Tted inie 
^anoe (18^). 

Proportion 
of 1st to 2d. 

Cotton 

8ttgitr 

Coffee 

Bice • 

Tohaeoo 

Potash ^ 

Indigo - • 

Wood for cabinet- 
work 

Dye-woods 

Kdwrammu. 

4«,Tm,072 

31,149,629 

8,124,946 

3,296,891 

3.283,722 

2,590,349 

666,030 

3,960,000 

6,6.56,864 

jrilwamme*. 

69.<>66,190 

86, .300, 468 
20,619,337 
7AS9,784 
6.691,701 
6,013,314 
1,200A83 

6,812,000 

12,164,172 

0-88 

Qi|l4 

m 
0‘60 
0'60 - 

0*68 

0*46 

UenendimperU' - 
Value of do. 

173,343.000 

i9t,K24<IHl0fr. 

746, 436/2)0 
61.3,336,0(10 fr. 

0>23 

0>30. 
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It thui appean that Havre received 7-lOthi of the 
cotton Imported into France in 1886, more than half the 
tolMoco, and wood for cabinet work, half the potash and 
indigo, more than 2>5ths of tlie rice and dye-woods, and 
more than a third part of tlie sugar and coflhe. As re- 
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spects cotton, Havre is to France what Liverpool is to 
England. We subjoin a table, exhibiting the quantities 
of some of the principal articles imported into Uavra 
during each of the seven years ending 1837 : — 


C ij. 8. ofAmwlca 

CotUm< Brazil 

pother zortt 


nugar (from (fuadaloupe and Martinique) 
Coffee (lbs.) .... 
Indigo, Bast Indian (cheets) 


Hid. (No.) 


1 Imported. • | 

1831. 

1839. 

1833. 

) 1854. 

1855. 

1836. 

1837. 

184,116 

14,006 

2,379 

165,864 

1.5,986 

9,438 

181,900 

99A10 

6,983 

184,097 

14,9.58 

5,131 

138.055 

13,943 

8,511 



140,301 

184,998 

910,593 

901,419 

914,509 

960,986 

943,859 

38,450 
8,000,000 
• 8,577 
.376 
9.638 
9,690 
194,900 

48,000 

8,970 

HO 

4,774 

8,158 

135,950 

50,330 
' 14,300,000 
4,6.30 
400 
7,914 
13.905 
143,094 

69A50 

15,500,000 

5,935 

5.05 

9,745 

7,303 

909,590 

55A40 

15,440,000 

5/>15 

37 

1,170 

4,546 

180,940 

45,897 

17,796,500 

31,759 

18,.059,000 


Most of the goods imported at Havre are destined /or 
the internal consumption of France. The coasting trade 
has increased very largely of late years, as is proved by 
the great increase of French wines, soaps, and other 
produce imported at Paris' ft-om Havre, instead of being 
sent to the cap. by land. The coasting vessels transfer 
their cargoes to large barges, called chalands^ which are 
towed by steam as far as Rouen, and byhorseafor the 
rest of the way to Paris, elndependent of the cabotagCt 
or coasting trade, there entered the port, in 1839, from 
foreign parts,b»7A3 sailing vessels, with cargoes of the 
total burden of 191,339 tons, of which 429 vessels, of the 
total burd)^ of 105,202 tons, were French. Including 
native and mreign sailing vessels in ballast, and coasting 
vessels, the entries in 1838 were 4,388, total burden 
580,983 tons. The entries of steamers during the same 
year were 553, total burden 101^561 tons. The latter ply 
between Havre and London, and the principal j>orts of 
Great Britain, Holland, LKfbon, Hamburg, Elslneur, 
Copenhagen, Petersburg, &c. : and lines of sailing pack- 
ets are established between it and New York, Bahia, 
Vera Cruz, New Orleans, &c. : some of Hie steamers 
ascend the Seine to Paris. The entrances to the basins 
are, however, too narrow to admit of the passage of large 
steamer^,* which are obliged to remain in the outer jiort, 
imperfectly sheltered from high winds. In fact, the port 
of Havre is at present inadequate to the growing import- 
ance of its trade ; and in the financial estimates iprojet 
de loi sur les ports) presented to the chambers in 1^9, 
the French government demanded 6 millions of francs 
•r its augmentation and improvement. 

There belonged to Havre on tiie 81st Dec., 1838, 
436 veMois, of the aggregate burden of H0,(K)0 tons. 
During the same year 48 ships of from 400 to 600 tons 
each, manned by 1,500 prime seamen, engaged in the 
whale-fishery, belonged to this port ; iiut this extension 
of the trade is principally to be ascribed to the encou- 
ragement given by the law of 1829 ; the ships being, in 
fact, fitted out quite as much in the view of catching the 
bounty as of catching whales. The customs’ dutitn at 
Havro produced, in 1837, 18,123,993 fr. ; in 1833 they 
amounted to 24,873,126 fr. ; the reduction having been 
occasioned by the formation of wareliousing establUh- 
ments at Paris, and other places, for tlie reception of 
goods that had previously been warehoused here. 

The town has manufactures of chemical prodiints, fur- 
niture for the colonies, earthenware, starch, oil, and to* 
hneco, besides good building docks, rope-walks, breweri^, 
IHS.; and many females are occtipfed with making lace. 

On a height immediately N. of Havre is its welt built 
and pleasant suburb of Ingouville. In that village is the 
Mospikt d^Hanre^ founded by Henry II. in 1554, and 
removed to Ingouville in 1669, at which establishment it 
,is estimated that about 120 sick persons, and upwards of 
500 aged, orphan, or infirm, are annually provided for. 
(fitqro. art. S/eiw Infirieure ; Encyc. des Oens du Mawle ; 
Official Tables ; Commercial Did.) 

HiTWlCK, a bor. of barony, and eminent manufac- 
turing town of Scotland, co. Roxburgh, on level ground, 
on the banks of the Teviot, 45 m. S.E. Edinburgh, and 
43 ra. N. by B. Carlisle. A small mountain stream, 
called the Slitterigjtells into the Teviot^, towards the 
extremity of the town. The country round is moun- 
tainous and pastoral, except the narrow valley through 
which the two rivers flow. The town was originally con- 
fined to the bonk of the Teviot, and to the parish of its 
own nahio, but Its boundaries now extend to the opposite 
side (]/ the tNer, in the parish of Wilton. Pop,, In 1801, 
S,145#ln 1888, 6,098. 

< Hawick consists chlefl/of a single street, | lann lengto, 
sridch Ibmis the line of the public road ; but there are 
several suburban streets, of which the largest and the 
most^plegfBt Is the Orescent, built on the right bank 

• TlwTvvkit, wMtt/b It ItMlfattllnitaiy of tlw Tvwil Into whidt it 
m KSIao, ^v« Hi name totha pastmd district (Ta«iotilale) 
mmqjli which It flaws. .Tha tana Tavlctdaia Is also ap|dlsd to ths 


of the river. The town, the houses of which are of 
Stone, and slated, has a substantial thriving appearance ; 
and the transparent waters of the Teviot and Slitterig 
flowing over a pebbly bod, with the mountains which so 
closely environ it, give it a high degree of picturesque 
beauty. The streets are paved, and lighted with gas. 
Being a border town, and consequently of old exposed to 
attacks from the English, the houses were anciently 
built with stone walls, and vaulted below, without any 
door to the street, but having an archway, giving access 
to a court-yard behind, from which alone entrance to the 
house was obtained., Of these structures a few specimens 
yet remain. The present head inn is called '*The 
Tower,’* because it was originally built as a fortress, 
having been the residence of the feudal superior of the 
burgh. There are two bridges over the Teviot ; and 
two over the Slitterig, one of the latter being supposed to 
be of Roman origin. The only public builalngs are 
the subscription rooms (used for public meetings, &c.), 
the town-house, the parish church, with a small square 
spire, and three dissenting mceting.huusec. Of these 
mter, two belong to the Associate Synod, and one to the 
Relief. The Quakers, though a small body, have a place 
of worship. There is also a small congregation of Iiidc- 

B indents. Between a third and a half of the pup. are 
issenters. {Fifth Report eff Church Cotnmissian^ 1839.) 
Thu means of education are most ample. In addition 
to the paroi'hidl school there are no fewer than 13 private 
seminaries, some of them exclusively for females ; and 
the aggregate number oC scholars is rather above 800, a 
greater number, as compared with the pop., than will 
perhaps bo found in any otlier bor. in Scotland. This, 
too, is exclusive of children who attend Sunday schools. 
There are several subscription libraries in tlie town, the 
oldest of which, containing 3,500 vols., was established so 
far back as 1762. A Mechanics’ Institution was founded 
ill 1824. {New Slat. Acc.o/Scot. § Roxburgh^ p. 410—414. ; 
Educational England ; Scotland^ Pari. Paper,) There 
are two printing presses, and three reading rooms. 

Notwithstanding its inland situation. Its distance (50m.) 
from any sea-port, Its want of railways, canals, or navi- 
gable rivers, Hawick has attained to great eminence in 
manufactures. It has pretty large establishments fur the 
manufacture of thongs, gloves, candles-, machinery fur 
tanning of leather, and other btanches ; but the woollen 
maniiiacture is that for which the town is chiefly distin- 
guished, a department of industry which undoubtedly 
owes its origin to the command of water-power which 
the Teviot and Slitterig aflbrd, and to the wool-growing 
district in the middle of which Hawick is situated. The 
manufacture of carpets was establislied in 1752 ; the inkle 
(a species of tape) manufacture in 1783, and that of cloth 
in 1787. But those have very generally given way to the 
manufacture of stockings and nndcr.clothing, introduced 
In 1771 ; and it was from Hawick that a knowledge of 
this branch of manufacture spread, and was Introduced 
into Wooler, Selkirk, and other towns b<ith in the N. of 
England and S. of Scotland. But comparatively trifling 
progress was made in the manufacture till the introduc- 
tion of machinery, which took place about the beginning 
of this century, since which the business has been steadily 
advancing, within the last few years great additions 
have been made to the mills previously established ; while 
several new mills have been erected on a large scale. 
There are at present (1840) 11 extensive factories, of 
which one only is driven by steam, and the others by 
water. There are, besides, various buildings of consider- 
able extent for the operation of stodting-frames. The 
following table, constructed from returns made by some ■ 
of tMb leading monuflmturers of Hawick, will give a 
tfrleaably comet idea of the state of the manufactures 
during 1838-80:- 

Vahie of floatiiu capltsl emplsjed In manu-l ^ 

fhctuMalh^Uungs and otfav articles of fixed S 101A81/. 
eepltaleaeluded) 

AmoiutdrweiieB * , - 48,726/. 

QuanUty oT vam manaftetured, (excliialve oTk .a. zao ii.. 
vhatlsa^tonanttfiMtiirenatadKuuibat i 



lOA^lCtnani 
1O8,R{|0 llM. 

l,7Sfl 
l,«UO 
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ronramption of wool • 

Quantity of loap contumod 
Numtwr of otecklnn mado' 

Artlcloa of undcfr<elotliing 
Nuintior ofworic-peopla 
Numbor of •tocfclnfc>nramoi 
Numbn of weaving looma 
This ii excluBive of flannels, plaiding, blankets, shawls, 
tartans, druggets, and cloths of Tarious descriptions, the 
aggregate value of which may amount tollrom 30,000f. to 
40,00(ML a year. The hosiery Includes every species of 
texture, even the flnest. The number of work-people 
given above does not include either the females enga^ 
in sewing stockings (these being employed not by the 
manufacturers but by the stocking-makers), nor the 
weavers and stocklng.makers in the neighbouring towns 
and parishes, who work for the Hawick manufacturers. 
Besides, the number of persons employed in the factories, 
as returned by the Factory Inspectors, is not a third part 
of those to whom manufactures give direct employment. 
The stocking-maker, for example, works on his own frame 
in his own house, and is paid.by the piece, and so of others. 
The total amount of power employed, including one 
steam engine, is equal to 160 horse-power. Coal cannot 
Ijc got nearer than 40 m., vis. either from Etals in North, 
umberland, Langholm in Dumfriesshire, or Dalkeith in 
Mid-Lothian. Yet, in the face of the formidable diffi- 
culties of the distance from sea and from coals, the 
woollen manufacture has been prosecuted in Hawick 
with a degree of activity, enterprise, and success quite 
peculiar, and highly honourable to the character or the 
manufacturers. They in most cases are their own sales- 
men ; and no class of commercial men carry on business 
with greater liberality, activity, and perseverance. Tiiere 
are three branch banks in the bor. 

Hawick has been a bor. of barony from an early dote. 
But its present charter was granted by William Douglu, 
of Dritmlanrig, in 1.587, and confirmed by Queen Mary, 
in 1545. The charter is peculiarly liberal for the age in 
which it was granted, extending to all the burgess^, 
without distinction, the right of electing the municipal 
authorities. The senior magistrate has, since 1835, been 
a justice of the peace eg qfflcio. The landed property of 
the burgh amounts tol.fXK) acres, and the gross annud 
revenue to upwards of 470/. The feudal superiority of 
tlie bor. descended to the barons of Buccleugh till 1747, 
when, all hereditary jurisdictions being abolished by act 
of parliament, the Duke of Buccleugh received 400/. in 
compensation fur the regality. From its situation near 
the English border, Hawick was exposed to that con- 
tlnual hostility and commotion which for centuries dis- 
tinguished that portion of the empire. It was burnt 
down in 1418. It suffered severely in 1544, when the 
whole district of Teviotdale was laid waste by the English. 
To prevent its occupation by the troops of the Earl nf 
Surrey, In 1570, the inhabitants themselves tore the 
thatch from the roofs of the iiouses, and set fire to it on 
the streets, by which, with the exception of the Black 
Tower, now the Tower Inn.” the whole town was com- 
pletely consumed. The inhabs. of Hawick mustered 
strong in the battle of Flodden, and were there nearly 
extirpated ; but the survivors succeeded in rescuing their 
standard, wliich is still carefully preserved. 

The people of Hawick are still distinguished by the 
free spirit of their ancestors. ” We doubt much if a 
community could be found elsewhere more jealous than 
they are of what they conceive to be their own rights ; 
more keen and indefatigable in the working out of what 
they reckon to be their own interests ; and more deter- 
mined in asserting, at alLhasards, what they deem to 
be essential to their own independence. Any thingdike 
a spirit of vassalage to any man, or any class of men, 
how elevated soever in rank, is what they cannot brook ; 
and any attempt, from whatever quarter, to interfere 
with their ancient or established privileges, is sure to be 
strongly and almost universally resisted. There are, 
moreover, few places where less attention is paid to the 
ordinary distinctions of rank, or where all classes are 
more disposed* to associate together on the footing of 
equality.” {New 8t. Aec.itfSeot, ^ Hoxburght p, 388-89.) 
The truth Is, they have always been a free people in the 
midst of a feudal and comparatively dependent popula- 
tion. Principles and worth, not mere rank, are valuable 
in their estimation. Since the passing of the Reform 
Act they vote with the county constituency ; and, with 
few exceptions, their suffrages are given in favour of 
the liberal candidates. The greater portion of the po- 
pulatlon are descended from ancestors belon^ng to 
the burgh ; and as there are thus many Individuals of i 
the same name (there being at present no fewer than 
six heads of fhmllies in the town of the name of 
Walter Wilson), sobriquets, or conventional designations, 
have prevailed among them from the earliest record. So 
inveterate is the practice, that the sobriquet, .instead of 
XW real name, was, at no distant period, generally in- 
serted .in the parochial register of deaths. Even at 
present, so general is the practice, that many persons are 
better known 1^ their flctitious name than by any other. 
The town has frequently luOhred from Inundations, 
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There is an artlflclol mound of- earth situated at the 
W. extremity of the town, called ” the Moot.” used, in 
ancimit times, for meetings both judicial and delibera- 
tive. Branxliolm Castle, the ancient seat of the Scots 
of Buccleuch, and celebrated In The hay qf the Last 
Minstrelt is situated within 2 m. of the town. Several 
eminent persons have been bom in or connected with 
Hawick. Gawin Douglas, afterwards bishop of Duu- 
keld, and the translator of Virgil's iEneld, was rector of 
Hawick inU96 ; Dr. John I.eyden, the celebrated poet 
and linguist, who died in Java in 1811, was born in 
the vicinity of the town ,* Dr. Thomas Somerville, mi- 
nister of Jedburgh, and author of a History qf Queen 
Anne, and other works, was born in the burgh ; the Rev. 
Mr. Young, author of JSssays on Government, was a dis- 
fentlng clergyman here ; and Mr. Robert Wilson, author 
of the History qf Hawick, a native of the burgh, died 
hero in 1837. 

HA YE (LAX a small town of France, dfy» Indre- 
et-Loire, cap. cant., on the Creuse, 30 m. S. Tours, 
worthy of notice only as. the native place of Des- 
cartes, bom here on the 31 st of March, 1506. The 
house in which he first saw the light has been careAilly 
preserved, and is the subject of an almost religious care 
and veneration. 

HAYTI, or HAITI (Carib. the mountainous cotm^ 
t^)t the original and now revived name of one of the 
W. India Islands, being, next to Cuba, the largest of the 
Greater Antilles, and forming, inclusive of the adjacent 
islands of Tortuga, Gonaive,sfrc., an Independent state. 
Columbus gave it the name of Hispaniola, and it was 
frequently uso called St.Hotningo, from the city of that 
name on its S.E. coast. The French bestowed on it 
the deserved epithet of ia Reine des AntiUes,* It lies be- 
tween lat. 17<> 40* and 190 58< N., and lon^. 680 24* and 
74° 35* W. i having N. the Atlantic, E. the Mona 
Passage, separating ft from Porto Rico, from which it ii 
76m. distant, S. the Caribbean Sea, and W. tlleWipdward 
Passage, which lies between it and Cuba and Jamaica, 
its N.W. point being 48 m, E. of the former, and its 
S.W. 112 m. E. of the latter. Its shape is somewhat 
triangular, the apex directed eastward ; but it has 
several considerable peninsulas and promontories, which 
render its outline very irregular. Greatest length, W. 
to E., about 400 m. ; its breadth varies from 40 m., near 
its E. extromi^, to 155 m., about its centrfl. Area, 
according to M. Lindenau {Humboldt, Polit. Essay), 
2,450 sq. marine leagues, or nearly 29,500 sq. m. Eng. 
Pop. estimated at from ^,000 to 700,000, about a tenUi 
part only being white or coloured. 

Physical Geography — The suflhce of Hayti is, as its 
name implies, generflly mountainous; but there are 
some extensive plains, especially in the E. The moun- 
tain system is complicated, and it is difllcult to give a 
clear idea of it without the aid of a map. A great moun- 
tain knot, the Cibao, occupies the centre of the countiy, 
from which two parallel chains, running E. and W., 
extend througli the island in its entire length. The 
loftiest summits of the Cibao are considerably more 
than 6,000 ft. in height. In the S.W. is an additional 
mountain chain, whi^ stretches W. to the extremity of 
the long and narrow peninsula terminating in Cape 
Tiburon. Between this peninsula and the N.W. promon- 
tory of the island is the spacious bay of Gonaive, includ- 
ing the Island of the same name, and having at its head 
Port R4publicain (or Port-au-Prince). Tortuga is oppo- 
site the N.W. promontory. The shores of Hayti are in 

K ncral bold, except on the E., where low and swampy 
ids prevail. Th«'y are almost every where surroundra 
by small uninhabited islands and dangerous reefs, but 
they have, notwithstanding, many excellent harbours, 
especially along the N. and W. coasts. The largest 
plain, called by the Spaniards Los Llanos, in tim S.E., 
extends along the coast for 80 m., with a breadth vaiy- 
ing from 20 to 25 m. It is said to be well adapted to the 
culture of most tropical products, but has always con- 
sisted chiefly of wide savannahs, used for pasture lands. 
N. of It, enclosed between two mountain ranges, is the 
more productive plain of Vega Reale, little infCTlor In 
sixe to the foregoing. In the W. half of the Island are 
the large plains of Artibonite and the Gul-do-Saa The 
last named, E. of Port-au-Prince, is from 30 to 40 m. 
long, by about 9 broad, and was formerly one entire 
sugar-garden, though now almost iflholly waste. There 
are several plains of less extent. Hayti is in most parta 
profusely watered ; it has numerous rivers, the largest 
being the Yaque, Yuna, Nleve, and Artibonite. which 
disembogue on the K., £., S., and W. coasts^These 
are navigable for a great part of their course ; they are 
generally deep, and two or three of them are, neMPr their 
mouths, as wide as the Thames at Vauxhall. Thre^ 
lakes of considerable siso exist at no great dlstaaow 
from the S. coast of Henriquillo ; the largest is about 
50 m. in circuit, and has salt water, while the i^acent 
lake of Axney is fresh. ^ 

The tdimale of the low lands is very unhealthy to 
Europeans ; and Mackensie says that ” the yellow imae 
would eflbctnally secure the island, in case of external 
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attaiek, If the policy of abandoning the ooaKti and de- 
•troying the townt were acted on.** on Ha\tU 

■Tol. li.> The exceuive heati of the plains, &c. 
however, tempered by freah sea breezes at night. 1 he 
temperature, of course, decreases with the elovatmn, 
and in the mountahu the cold is often piercing. The 
year, as elsewhere between the tropics, Is divided be- 
tween the wet and dry seasons. The change of the 
is aecompanlecl by stormy weather t but hurri- 
canes are not so ftoquent as In most or the other 
Antilles, nor are earthquakes common, though. In 1770 
a convulsion of that kind destroj'od Port-au*Prince. 

Little Is known of the geology ; a limestone somewhat 
analogous to that of Cuba, containing vestiges of marine 
shells, is a prevalent formation. The toil is almost uni- 
versally a ueep vegetable mould, tlie fertility of which is 
scarcely equalled. The mountains, even to their sum- 
mits, are, according to Mackenzie, capable of cultivation. 
The greater part of the Island is covered with dense 
forests of mahoganv, iron-wood, logwood, cedars, and 
other large and useful trees, or an impenetrable under- 
wood. The plantain, potifto, vjmilla, manioc, Ac. are 
indigenous ; as is the palmetto or cabbage-tree. The 
latter is “ truly the prop of the B. Haytian, who eats the 
upper portion of it, bunds and covers his house with its 
various parts, and (kshlons his furniture out of its 
trunk.** Of several kinds of quadrupeds found by the 
first European settlers, the agouti is the only one 
remaining. Parrots, and other birds of brilliant plu- 
mage, waterfowl, &c., are pery abundant ; the alligator, 
caymau, ignana, turtles, &c. abound in the larger rivers ; 
several kinds ef serpents ere met with, and the crutta^ 
cea and testacea afford a plentiful supply of food to the 
inhab. of •the coasts. Haytl produces gold, silver, 
copi)er, tin, iron of good quality, rock-salt, Ac. The 
princii)al oonper-mine yields an ore containing a con- 
siderable admixture o| gold, and the sands of many 
of the riven contain a good deal of gold dust, small 
quantises of which are collected: the working of 
gold mines has, however, cif^irely ceased. The mines 
of (libao, which have long been unproductive, arc said 
by Robertson to have yielded for many years a revenue 
of 460,000 prsqs (nearly 100,0002.) annually; but It 
deserves to be remarked, that notwithstanding the 
excessive destruction of the original inhabs. in the 
working «f these and other mines, the Spaniards derived 
BO little advantage from them, that when Sir Francis 
Drake mode a descent on the island in 1568, the 
inhabs. were so wretchedly poor as to be compelled to 
use pieces qf leather as a substitute for money I {Ed- 
wards, i. 110., ed. 1R19.) 

Ilistoru and Resources. — In mder to understand the 
progressive changes which have taken place in the con- 
dition of Haytl and its inhabitants, it is necessary to 
premise a short sketch of their history. The island 
was discovered by Columbus, on the dtii of Dec. 1495, 
at which time it is said to liave been divided into five 
etates. Having taken possession of it|. in the name 
of Spain, Columbus founded the town 'of La Isabella 
on the N. coast, and established in it, under bis bro- 
ther Diego, the first colony planted by Europeans io 
the Now World. The city of St. Domingo, which sub- 
sequently gave its name to the entire island, was founded 
in 1498. The island is believed to have contained, at the 


epoch of ItA discovery by the Snaniards, above 1,000,000 in- 
habs. ef the Carrib tribe of Indians. But, incredible as 
it may wpear. In consequence of their wholesale butchery 
by the Spaniards, and of the severe dnidgery they wore 
compelled to undergo In the mines, the natives were re- 
duce to about 60,000 iu the short space of 15 years 1 
{Robertson's America, 1. 185., ed. 1777.) The aboriginal 
inhabs. were soon, in fact, wholly destroyed; and their 
place was at fiyst very Inadequately supplied by Indians 
forcibly carried off from the Bahama islands, and adven- 
turers ft*om Spain and other European countries, and in 
the following century by the importation of vast numbers 
of negroes from Africa. The Spaniards retained possession 
of the whole island till 1665, when the French obtained a 
footing on its W. coasts, and laid the foundations of that 
colony tlfat afterwards became so flourishing. In 1691, 
Spain ceded to France half the island ; and in 1776 the 
possessions of the latter were still farther augmented, 
it was not, however, till 1722, when the monopoly r>f 
trading companies was put an end to, that the French 
part of the Island began rapidly to advance in pop. 
and wealth. From 1776 to 1789 the colony had attained 
the acme of its prosperity : and its produce and commerce 
were then equal or superior to those of all the other W. 
India islands. Unhappily, however, this prosperity was 
as brief as it was signal ; and the ruin that has overn 
whelmed the colony may be said to be complete. 

To attempt to give any Intelligible sketch, how slight 
soever, of the events by which this destruction vras 
brought about, and by which the blacks of Hayti have 
emancipated themselves from the dominion of the whiles, 
and founded an independent state, would far exceed our 
limits.- At the epoch of the French revolution, the ne- 
groes in the French part of St. Domingo were estimated 
at from 480,000 to 5OO,OO0l That a good deal of dissatis- 
faction existed amongst them is certain ; but there was 
no disposition to revolt, and the rash and injudicious 
proceedings of tho mother country, the debates and pro- 
ceedings of the colonial assembly, and tho deep-rooted 
animosities of the whites and mulattoes, were the pro- 
minent causes of the revolution. Tho proscriptions, 
ruin, bloodshed, and atrocities by which it was accom- 
panied and brouglit about, are, perhaps, hardly to be 
paralleled. In IHOO, Haytl was proclaimed independent ; 
and its independence was consolidated by the final ex- 
pulsion of the French in 1803. This w.*i8 effected by Des- 
salincs, who erected the French or W. part of the island 
into on empire, of which he became emperor, with the tkle 
of James I. His despotism and cruelty having rendered 
him universally detested, Dessaliiies was slain in an in- 
surrcction in 1H06, and Hayti was divided among several 
chieftains, the principal of whom were Christopho in tho 
N.W., and Petion in the S.W. In 181), the former made 
himself be proclaimed king, under the title of Henry I. : 
Petion continued to act as president of a repiiblic till his 
decease in 1818, when be was succeeded>by Boyer. The 
latter, after the suicide of Christophe, in 1820, took pos- 
session of his dominions, and the Spanish portion of the 
island having, in 1821, voluntarily placed itself under his 
government, he became master of the whole of Haytl. 

Previously to the revolution, the pop. and the extent 
and distribution of cultivated lands, Ac. In the French 
-division of the Island were thus estimated {Edwards's 
Hist. Survey): 


Trovinon. 

Po|mlttioii,17e0. 

Plantations, Ac. 

Chief Townit. 

Whites. 

llladn. 

SuBor. 

Coflbe. 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 

Various. 

Nnrtlii>m 


11, 096 

164, 056 

288 

«gr)9 

66 

4« 

21.1 

Cap Franoaia. 

Wottoni 


12,7UK 

192,961 

3A7 

694 

489 

1,9.'>2 

.14.1 

Port-au-Prince. 

fioutiiorn 


ejKiJ 

76.812 

118 

214 

234 

766 

119 

Aux Csyres. 

‘t' Total 


iKSSnOB 

1 *434,429 


■rmf 

789 

KS^SIH 




• Exclusive of Eiiropeiin traoiw and seonrlng people, of free people of colour amounting to about 24,000, and domestic slsva and negro 

mechanics in towns, |>erhaps B0,0(f0. 


The whole extent of land under cultivation in the three 

prove, was 763,^23 carreaux, equal to 2,289,480 English 

acres, ^tbout two thirds of which were situated in the 

mountains. The French, who justly considered this their 

most viduable colony, cultivated its territory with the 

greatest care. Every plantation was laid out with the 

utmost neatness, and so arranged as to bring every portion 

of the soil into use iiPits proper order of succession. Ar- 

tificial irrigation was eflheted on a large scale, and the re- 
mains of theaqueducts in the plain of Cayes are really mag- 
nificent. The growth of sugar engaged the largest'-share 
of attedMon ; the immense fertility of the soil making the 
average produce irimut 2,712 lbs. an acre, or nearly two 
thirds mre than Che general yield of the land In canes in 
liamaiea. (£dt 0 ar(ls,p. 135.) Thecoilbe plantatloni^were 
^Ito exceedingly productive, and those of cotton. Indigo, 
vaA ooooa had oegun to be prolific sources of wealth to 
indiTldj^, and of revenue to the state. Besides these 
sta^eiff large quantities of Indian corn,>lce, pulse, and 

almost evBiy description of vegetables required for the 

dOBSOmption of the mhate. were grown. The live sto<^ 
IB the French colony consisted of about 40,000 horses, 


60,000 mules, and 250,000 cattle and sheep. .The Spa- 

niards never paid much attention to /be culture of 

Uieir portion of the island. The example of the French, 

Indeed, Btimu\^ted them to grow tobacco, sugar, cocoa, 

and some of the other staple products of the Antilles ; but 

their chief source of wealth consisted In the herds of 

cattle they reared on their extensive savannahs. With 
these they supplied their French neighbours, whose de- 
mands were large ; besides which, they exported a good 
many to Jamaica and Cuba. Hides were also one of their 

chief articles of export, and, according to Edwards, many 

cattle were slaughtered for their hides only. The occa- 
sional cutting of mahogany, cedar, and other kinds of 
timber, dye-woods, Ac., made up nearly all the rest of 

their resources. It is stated that the French purchased 
annually upwards of 25,000 bead of homed cattle, and 
about 2,600 mules and horses ; and that the Spaniards 

also transmitted upwards of half a million of dollat^ln 

specie, during the year, for the purchase of goods, agricul- 

tural implements, and negroes. Large shipments of ma- 
hogany and dye-woods found their way tp Spain and 
different parts of Europe, the U- States, and Jamaica, 
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and A considerable intercourse was kept up with Porto 
KIco and the Spanish main. Most of the trade d>t the 
Spanish colonists was, however, Illicit, the facilities for 
smuggling being <]^te as great as the advantages derived 
from evading the neavy duties Imposed on commerce. 

The following is an estimate of the average exports 
from the French part of St. Domingo during eabh of the 
three years ending with 1789 : — 
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Quantitie*. 


(:la>ed niaar ■ lbs. 

MuHcovado do. > — 

Oofree « • — 

Cotton • • — 

Indigo • - hhds. 

Molasaci • > — 

Hum • - 

Haw hides • . No. 

Tanned ditto > _ 

Total taIup at ports of 
shipp ing 


.'iS, 642,1(14 
66,649.829 
71,663,187 
6,698,868 
961,61)7 
23,061 
2,600 
6,500 
7,900 


*yalue in llrres. 


41,049/149 

34,619,931 

71,663,187 

12,397,716 

8,664,463 

2,767/120 

312,000 

62,000 

118,600 


171,644,666 = 
X.. 4,766,129 


One of the first effects of the revolution which abo- 
lished the slavery of the blacks was an enormous decrease 
in the amount of agricultural produce. From 1794, the 
year in which the slaves were declared free by theNational 
Convention of France, to 1796, the value of the exported 
produce had sunk to 8,606,720 livres, being only about 5 
per rent, of what it bad been in 1789 ; and seven years 
afterwards, the country luad become almost a desert, not 
only from tlie waste of civil war, but also from the indo- 
Icucc of the block pop. The famous Toussaint L'Ouver- 
ture adopted coercive measures torestore agriculture ; and 
it is, we b<>lieve, idle to suppose that any other will ever 
be cffcctu.'il In such a country to Impel the negro to labour. 
Ily an edict issued in 1800, Toussaint obliged every Hay- 
tian not a proprietor of land (with a few exceptions) to 
hire hirosplf as an agricultural labourer to some pro- 
prietor, witiiout the power subsequently to withdraw him- 
aclf from his service. The labouring classes were thus 
again rendered slaves in fact, though not in appearance. 
The use of the whip was abolished ; but, on the other 
hand, the sabre, musket, and bsiyonet, in the hands of a 
military police, were employed to keep the peasantry at 
work. 'J'his object was enforced with the most rigid se- 
verity ; the hours of labour were to continue from 
sunrise to sunset, with a few intervals ; and botli the cul- 
tivator and proprietor were visited with heavy pains and 

I ienalties ; the former If he refused to work, ,md the latter 
r he did not oblige the former to do so. By such means, 
witli a labouring pop. not exceeding 29(),00(), accordini; to 
Humboldt, the exports in the most jiroductive year during 
the short sway of Toussaint were raised to the following 
amount : — 


Kiigar 
r»<lee 
Cutton - 


- 5.1,400/)nn Ibi. Cocoa - 

- 34,.67u,(KH) — Indigo . 
• 4,U5U.OOO — Molrti,«eB - 


234 /son lbs. 
37,600.- 
9,128 hheb. 


This compulsory vgystem was followed both by Dessa- 
llncs, who at one period raised the value of the exports 
to 59»Ul,800 livres, or to a third part what it was in 
1789 ; and by Christonhe, an able, tnough a brutal and 
sanguinary tyrant. Petion, on th» contrary, abandoned 
the coercive plan ; and, in consequence, while the 
N.W. p.*irt of the island had the appearance of Industry 
and cultivation, the S.W. displayed little more than 
occasional spots of culture. Boyer, during the first 
few years of his rule, continued the lax system of his 
predecessor, and the total value of the exports q/* 
*ific entire island amounted, in 1825, to no more than 
5,703,758 dollars (4s. 2d. each) ! The state of agriculture 
at that period was most deplorable : every branch re- 
quiring systematic industry had fallen into decay; the 
sugar jdantations had become almost annihilateu ; the 

S lain of Cul-dc-Sac, formerly an Immense sugar-gar- 
cn, had on it only four plantations of any extent; 
Jittlo or'iio sugar was made, the juice being either used 
as syrup for domestic purposes, or distilled Into tafia, the 
favourite liquor of the natives ; coffee, In the W. part of 
the Island, was grown only around Cayes, and in some 
small patches In the mountains ; and in the former loca- 
lity at least two thirds of what was rai^ was lost for 


want of hands to gather the produce': all other products 
were obtained In small quantities only ; malxe, the only 
Species of com grown, was frequently scarce, and'some- 
times imported from the U. States, whence also a good 
many of the horses required were obtained. The follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Mackensie’s report (1827-28), 
though referring more especially to one district, give a 
good idea of the general state of agriculture in Hayti ; — 

** According to Moreau St. Mery, in 1769, the plain of 
Cayes, one of the* finest in the Island, contained at that 
period 100 flourishing sugar plantations, which were 
calculated to yield annually from 130,000 to 150,000 casks 
of muscovado sugar, the weight of which is unfortunately 
not stated in pounds, so that the AlMolute amount cannot 
be given. , ' 

** At present, the whole of these 100 plantationi are 
fitlll partiqlly planted in canes, of which, however, no 
care whatever is taken. ■ About 75 of them have either 
water or cattle mills fur grinding the cane, with boiling- 
houses ; but generally of a most wretched construction, 
and in miserable condition. The boillng-bouses in 
general are formed by a sh^ made against the old widis, 
which, during the revolution, it required too much labour 
to destroy. The canes produced on the remaining 25 
plantations are transported to those that have mills, and 
one fourth of the syrup or molasses produced is allowed 
for the use of the mill. The whole of these estates are, 
more or less, in a dismembered condition, from the small 
grants made by the government to the military of firom 
5 to 30 carreaux, and fron% similar sales having been 
effected by many of the large proprietors. The parties 
purchasing are called ' conc«8sionnaireB4 and generally 
plant small patches of cane, whicli they grind at the 
estate to which the land formerlytelonged,*or at some 
other neighbouring property. The land is never ma- 
nured, and scarcely ever weeded, and only a part of each 
year's produce is converted into molasses. This arises 
principally from idleness, to which may be added the de- 
predations of cattle, owing to bad fences, and thif almost 
total impossibility of repaying sugar.works, from a waai* 
of workmen, and the bad faith of all parties concerned. 

** About 2,000 hhds. of raw sugar, of 1,000 lbs. each, may 
be considered the average quantity produced by those 
estates ; but it fluctuates very much. Few of the plant- 
ations make more than from 3 to 4 hhds. of syrup per 
week, and that generally at distant periods^ very few 
having the power, from want of manuail labour, of grind- 
ing canes two or three weeks in succcssi.on. Nearly the 
whole of the molasses are purchased by thedlstillera(fhe 
proprietors being generally too poor to erect distilleries 
on their own plantations), and principally converted Into 
tafia, an inferior splat, 4, .500 hhds. of which, with 600 
hhds. of rum, of 60 gdlons each, were made in 1626. The 
whole of those spirits are consumed eithoi: in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, or sent into the interior, or coast- 
wise to Port-au-Prince and other ports. None of them 
are exported for foreign use. 

" Tlie very Uttlc field labour effected Is generally per- 
formed by elderly people, princiiially old Guinea negroes. 
No measures of the government can induce the young 
crcolcs to labour, or dimart from their habitual licentious- 
ness and vagrancy. Tho few young females that live 
on the plantations seldom assist in any labour whatever, 
but live in a constant state of idleness and debauchery. 
This is tolerated by the soldiery and military police, 
whose licentioipuicss is gratified by this means. 

** The value of land is very small, varying from 24 to 
100 dollars per carreau or 1*8125 acre. In some cases, 
200 dollars have been given. Rent also varies, it is, 
however, rare that estates are fanned out In the neigh- 
bourhood of Cayes.^ Small properties of from 6 to 10 
carreaux, with a few negro huts, are let at an annual rent 
of from 40 to 100 dollars. Larger ones of 100 or^OO car. 
reaux, from 400 to 800 dollars per annum. Money is lent 
at 75 per cent, per annum.’* (i’ar/. Report on HayUt 
published 1829.) 

Tho following table, showing the amount of the ex- 
ternal trade of Hayti at difihrent periods, will tend to 
indicate the effects of the different measures of Itasuccea. 
sive rulers : — 


Taulu of Exports from Hayti, during the Years 1789, 1801, and from 1818 to 1826, both Inclusive. 
(From Mackenzie* § Notes on Uaiti^—^ Appendix.) 


Year. 

Clared 

Sugar. 

Mttseovade 

Sugar. 

1789 

1801 

IKIH 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 
U2S 
1124 
1826 
1826 

Lbs. 

47A16A31 

16,640 

198 

l.'i7 

2,787 

Lhs. 

9.3/178/100 

18,618,572 

6,443,507 

8,790,14.3 

2,614.602 

600,984 

200,4.64 

14,920 

6,106 

2,020 

32.804 


Zndlgo. 


'Mo- Dye- 

lasses. woods. 

Tobacco. 

Castor 

on. 

Lhs. Lbs. 

26.749 

99,419 6,768,634 

• 6/819,300 

- .3,094.409 

• 1,919,748 

- 3,728,186 
211,927 8,296/180 

- 6/107 ,.308 

- 3/168,161 

- - 3,948.190 

- - 16,807,746 

Lbs. 

19,140 

89,698 

97,600 

76A00 

688.957 

387,014 

718,679 

60.3;426 

QaUoas. 

’l2l' 

711 

167 


Lhs. 

76,836,219 

43,420,270, 

26/)6d,2()0 

29,240,919 

36,187,769 

29.926,951, 

24,23.6,372 

33,802,837 

44,269/)Hl 

36A51|.300 

82,189 .784 


Lbs. , 
7.004.274 
>2,480,340 
' 474,118 
216,103 
346/139 
820,663 
692,368 
332;2.6ri 
l/)28.046 
816,697 
620.972 


Ubs. 

^ 8,618 1 
434 /{68l 
370,489 
666,424, 
264.792 
464a64l 
.336,640 
461.694 
3.39,987 
467/192 


758/i38 
' 804 


1,240 


5.217 
129/162 
141A77 
129/K)9 
, 56/)0S 

tSSIlSi 


'p[76/)00^.li»2 
\ll 9AOO\ t 


• This tabl«* ncnninlim, with the exports fhim the E. porUon of tlie island, those finim Povt4-Fhrte and 8t. Domlnipiu rfnee their anneu* 
tion to the re}iublic In 1822. 
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At tength. )iowev«r,^Bojer adopted coercire measures, 
•nd in 1894 uroanilgated his Code ituroA vhicb fa as 
•tringmt as that of suijr of hb predecessors. It enacts 
tiiai everjr Hi^tlaa not employea in the civil or military 
tervioe, in aome manufacture, as a patented tradesman, or 
as a domestic servant, shall, under pain of Imprisonment 
and hard labour, attach himself to some estate, and 
ploy hlmsrif in agricultural labour. He cannot quit the 
country for the purpose of residing in any town or village, 
DtH* venture oITtbe estate without a licence ; he dare not 
dMist from labour during the hours specified, nor tidce 
any recreation except at stated times ; he is prohibited 
from keeping a shop, nor can he even send his children 
to school or to be apprenticed in a town, without especial 
permission. In return, the cultivator has a right to a 
fourth part of the produce of his labour, and the pro- 
prietor Is bound to pay the expenses of his maintenance 
and other agricultural charges. However levere and 
little consistent with our ideas of freedom, we have no 
doubt that some such system is absolutely indispensable; 
but the mUfortune is, that it acts only on the labourer, 
while it leaves the proprietor of a few acres, or of one, to 
indulge in idleness and dissipation, without let or htn> 
derance. This Inconsistency is aggravated by tlie circum- 
stance of the gqyerument readily making grants of small 
patches of land (10 or 1.1i acres) to individuals who, in 
consequence, are emancipated from the onerous obliga* 
tions of the Code Rural, This plan, as Mr. Franklin has 
' 'I per|>etuate the evil and 
^ j. When a negro obtains 
a grant of a small tract onand, he cares little about the 
cultivation of it beyond th^productlon of enough for his 
own immediate wants *, and these wants are trifling. Two 
or three hours' labour In each week will suffice to answer 
all the purposes of the culture required to produce food 
enough for himself ; the rest of his time Is then allowed 
to dwindle away in the most puerile pleasures and incoii- 
■Istencies. No object whicn moderate industry could 
procurw would balance the insatiable desire for reposing 
«^nder the shade of the guava, and for ablutions in the 
neighbouring stream : with these and a little food, all his 
wants arc supplied. Such being the case, and known to 
be so by the government, it is enough to surprise one that 
they should par6el out their lands in this way ; because, 
even under the Code Rural, tho person holding it is no 
longer a labourer, hut a proprietor, and is nut, therefore, 
amenable to It. Hod the government proceeded dilfrr- 
ently, and lei the estates to farm as they were originally 
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they have each to at least 1,600 didlars. Thqr are 


l^d 6ut, so many petty proprietors would not have ex- 
isted, but would have remained amenable to the law for 
enforcing cultivation. From this unwise system, la^ 
bourers are scarce In Haytl, and few thas are to be 
obtained are of the worst character— negroes so aban- 
doned as not to have been considered wortiiy of inherit- 
ing a patch of land. Hayti abounds with these small 
proprietors ; their patches of land, with their huts upon 
them, are generally situate in the mountains, or on the 
most elevated parts, on spots, as the poet has described, 
* the most Inaccessible by shepherds trod.* They are 
therefore lost for the purposes of agriculture : their cul- 
tli'ation does not extend beyond vegetables for the mar- 
kets in their vidnity ; added to which, they frirnisb an 
occasional supply of pork, poultry, and wild pigeons. 

" The Haytian proprietor is not a planter practically, 
and he is ignorant of its theory. There is nothing regular 
In his system ; it Is an anomaly, a strange incongruous 
method of proceeding, having no tendency either to im- 

8 rove the soil or benefit himself. The sugar planter, in 
le first place, it so ignorant, that he knows not the virtue 
which hfs soil possesses, nor what it is capable of pro- 
diMBlng. He considers not whether one field be better 
■dapiM for the production of canes than another, but 
plants indiscriminately in bad or good soil, in heavy or 
ifoht ; m fact, he knows not whether it ought to be 
plants with canes or cotton, or if it would be wise to 
allow it to become common pastures. He is contented, 
and seems to be quite satisfied, if he can but obtain vege- 
tation in any way ; careless about the manner In which 
It is aitaomplished. To ascertain whether it can be im- 
* proved by art or industry, is a matter about which be la 
unconcerned." {Present State qf Hayti, pp. 344—346.) 

We' are without any authentic information as to the 
present state of agriculture ; but If we estimate it by the 
beat criterion, that of 4he exports, it would seem to be in 
the most depressed atate. Sugar haa all but entirely dia« 
appeared from the Hat of exports ; and the exporte of 
coflbe and most other articles seem to be nmidly dimin- 
ishing. ,„AndthIi, after all, is only what might have lieea 
antieipali^ To exp^ that half dviUsed negroes, under 
a bamlDCaun, and without the wants or desires of Eu- 
^igpeansvihoold be equally industrious, Is to expect what 
Mbontradlctory, and all but absurd. 

Commme. — The entire of the wholesale traders In 
Ibe hands of foreign merchants, towards whc»n,1iow- 
the mwt narrow and nnwlse poU<y Is adopted, 
^ey mw r?alde only In the eight free ports, — Port-au- 
Prlneo,. Gimalvos, Cape Haytien, Poit-A- Plate, St. Do- 
■dnso, Jacqmel, Cayes, and Jeremlc^ for which prlvil^ 


obliged to confine tnmnselves exclnslvely to foreign 
eouiqlerce ; are not permitted to have any transactions 
witk each other, to make local speculations, or buy the 
produce of the country, except through a native broker ; 
and cannot resell any excess of produce when pur- 
chased. The coasting trade wholly belongs to Haytian 
cltiiens. The interior la supplied with imported gooda 

S ' means of hucksters (.usually females), the agents of 
e foreign mer. chants, with whom they balance accounts 
weekly. Beasts of burden are commonly used for the 
conveyance of goods, the roads, excrat in the N . W.. being 
generally bad, and carriages few. The principal foreign 
trade is with Great Brltidn, France, the 17. States. Hol- 
land, and Germany ; besides which ^ere Is a consider- 
able smuggling trade between Cayes and Cuba, Jamaica, 
ftc. The chief British imports arc printed cottons, mus- 
lins, ginghams, coffee bag^ng, woollens, cutlery, tin, and 
hardware, earthen and glass wares, cordage, army ac- 
coutrements, ammunitioiT, &c. France supplies wines, 
liqueurs, silks, snawls, gloves, brandy, porcelain, per- 
ftimcry, and other manufactured goods. The small im- 
ports from Holland and Germany include linen fabrics, 
bagging, inferior woollens, Rhenish wines. Spa and Sel- 
ler waters, &c. The U. States supply lumber, provlblons, 
hides, and colonial produce. The following Is a state- 
ment of the quantities of the principal articles exported 
from Hayti during each of the three years ending with 


.Articles. 

Quantities exported. 

IS.T'i. 

1836. 

1837. 

Cottl” - - lbs. 

Jyocwaod, Ac. - — 

Cotton - - — 

Bfaliodany • fiaet 

roToa - - Uw. 

Tobiicro « - — 

C'igars - - No. 

Sugar - - Uw. 

Rides - - iSiO. 

Old mgs - - Ills. 

Wax - - — 

Ginger - - ^ ^ 

1,61‘>,717 

3‘J7,.V2l 

8,08(!.6rifi 

1,0!I7 

84,951 

31,193 

10,90.3 

8.769 

37,668,674 

6.767,008 

1,078,.W5 

4,954.944 

5.‘}0,484 

1,888,716 

3.3,000 

16,109 

14,891 

77,875 

15/.80 

1.5,509 

30,84.5,400 

6,036,8.38 

1.01.3,171 

4,798,868 


In 1836, ships, of .*>0,580 tons burden, and with car- 
goes worth 474,78*2/., entered, and 395 ships, of the burden 
of 52,485 tons, and with cargoes worth 921,336/., cleared 
out of the principal port : of the former, 84, with cargoes 
worth 192,262/. ; and of the latter 99, witii cargoes worth 
367.388/., were British.* No goods arc suifbred to remain 
on board vessels coming to the port8jJ)ut are warehoused 
on payment of 1 per cent, per ann. The following goods 
are entered free of duty : — arms, ammunition, agricul- 
tural implements, horses, cattle, coin, and school-books. 
The Import of mahogany, dye-woods, and other articles 
produced in the island, sword-Sticks, &c. is prohibited, 
as is the export of arms, coin, old or hew iron or-copper, 
horses, asses, and timber for shipbuilding 

The government, though nominally republlcOi, Is in 
reality an elective military monarchy: it is vested 
ostensibly In a president, senate, and chamber of repre- 
sentatives ; but the whole efficient authority Is wielded 
by the chief officer. The president, who must be 35 
years of age at the time of his election, holds his office 
for life; is charged with all the executive duties s com- 
mands the army and navy ; makes war, peace, and trea- 
ties. subject to the sanction of the senate ; appoints all 
public functionaries ; proposes to the commons all laws 
except those connected with taxation ; directs the receipt 
and issue of taxes, Ac. : but in case of malversation, may 
be denounced by the senate, and tried by the High Court 
of Justice ; his salary is 40,000 dollars a year. The mi- 
nistry consists of a secretary-general, and a financial and 
a judicial secretary. The senate consists of 84 mems. 
above 30 years or age, each chosen by the chamber of 
representatives, from lists furnished oy the president. 
The senate sits nine years ; and its previous inems. are 
re-eligible after a lapse of three years. Bach senator re- 
ceives 1,060 dollars annually. The chamber of represent- 
lUivcs conslsts^f 75 mems. chosen every five years by 
the electoral colleges of the respective communes. Its 
mems. mtut be 26 years of age, and each receives 200 
dollars a month, besides a dollar a league for travelling 
expenses. The session of tho cbaihben is limited to 
three months annual^. 

The411gh Court of Justice, composed of 18 Judges, has 
jurisdiction in all charges preferred by the lenslative 
bodies against tbelr own mems., or against the high 
state functionaries. There is no appeal from Its decision, 
but Ute accused has the privilege of rejecting two thirds 
’^f hit ludgas. There are 8 provincial, civil, and cri- 
minal courts,— at Gape Haynoi, Cayes, St. Domingo, 
Gouatvei, Jeremle, Jaoqmel, Port-au- Prince, and St. 


Jago. compoted of a president, 8 
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cauAtion In the capital. Ordinary legal cacei nre de. 
dded by Juftloei of the peace, who decide without ap> 
peal, In cases to the amount of 60 dollars. Justice ie s«d 

to be very corrupt, and the police is very inefficient, ex- 

cept In enforcing the Code Rural. Fortunately, thouefa* 
petty thefts are common, serious crimes are rare. The 
legal code is a modification of the old colonial laws of 
France. By the constitution of 1806, revised in 1816, all 

Haytlan citizens, whatever their origin, are distinguished 

by the generic name of Uada. All Indians, AfHcans, an^ 
their descenddbts, after one year*s residence in Haytl, are 
entitled to the rights of citizenship ; while whites are de« 
barred firom either becoming citizens or proprietors of land. 

Religion, Education, Ac — The Hom.Cath. is tlie esta- 
blished religion ; but all other sects arc tolerated. The 
church is under the archbishop of St Domingo, 4 vicars 
general, and 31 parish priests. The government has 
appropriated to its own use all the property formerly 
befon^ng to the church; the monasteries nave been 
suppressed ; the chapter of St. Domingo has now only 
6 canons ; and the clergy, who are said to be in the 
last degree Ignorant and corrupt, rely for support on 
voluntary contributions and fees, two thirds of which 
they must pay into the treasury. The established re- 
ligion is consemientty without any efficiency or Influence 
ill the state, morals are universally disregarded : the 

E rivate habits of the people are characterised chiefly 
y filth and laziness ; “ marriage is scarcely thought 
of, and the tics consequent on it have not the shadow 
of an existence.'* 

Christophe made vigorous efforts to extend education, 
but many of his schoolhouscs have been convezted into 
barracks, or to other purposes. The schools founded 
by the Spaniards, in the E. part of the Island, have been 
suppressed, except the University of St. Domingo, which 
has still 7 professors, but is little frequented. There 
arc some government schools in the chief towns, a few 
on the Lancastrian plan, a military school in the cap., 
and some private academics ; but reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are usually the utmost acquirements of the 
educated, and these are alleged not to be general, even 
among the members of the legislature. It is necessary, 
however, to bear in mind, that we have no very recent 
and well authenticated Information as to the .state of 
Hayti. The friends to the emancipation of the slaves in 
the British colonies represented it in far too fiivourablc 
a light, while the opponents of that measure are believed 
to have exaggeratea its defects. The establishment of 
an independent black commonwealth in one of the finest 
islands in the world, and in the vicinity of the U. States 
and of some of the principal colonies of the European 
powers, was certainly not the least extraordinary event 
of modern times ; and the progress of so peculiar a com- 
munity might have been expected, on many accounts, to 
have attracted a more than usual degree of attention. 
But such has not really proved to be the case. And, 
witii the exception of Mr. Mackenzie's meagre, and now 
nearly antiquated report, we have no full, or official in- 
formation as to the moral, economical, or political con- 
dition of this negro repi;blic ; and are compelled, in con- 
sequence, to trust to defective and partial statements, and 
to analogies which, though probable, may not, after all, 
be well-founded. That such should be the case is not 
very creditable either to this or other civilised states ; 
and we incline to think that the appointment of a com- 
mission to inquire into and report on the state and pros- 
pects of the Haytian community, while it could hardly 
fail to throw a great deal of liglit on many interesting 
questions, would be cordially approved by all the intel- 
ligent portion of the public. 

The armed farce consists of 83 regiments of the line, 
of 2 battalions each, 6 regiments of artillery, 2 regiments 
of dtagoons, the president's guard, comprising 3 regi- 
ments of cavalry and 2 regiments of infantry, I regiment 
of gens-d'armerie, and 8 companies of rural police ; in 
all 28,600 men, exclusive of staff officers. There is, be- 
sides, the national guard, composed, with a few exceptions, 
of all themales from 15 to GO years of age. These form a 
body of perhaps 40,000 men, the superior officers of which 
ore chosen by the president, and the inferior ones by 
the privates. The navy is quite insignificant, consisting 
of only three or four schooners, and a-few small craft. 

l%e public revenue is deriv^ from import and export 
duties, territorial imposts, wharfage dues, taxes on de- 
mesnes farmed out, the land tax, stamps, patents, re- 
gistry taxes, sale of demesnes, &c. In 1837, the public 
receipts, expenditure, Ac. were as follows ; — 


1 Receipts, &o. 1 

ExpenOltiure, ftc. | 

ftriMTiil reeelpU - 
Bsliinc* left (1886) 

DoUart. 

g,(M2,AS3 

EzpeitMs of gov. - 
National debt 

Oottar$. 

8,084.984 

636,306 

Notes iHuad -j 

786,400 

Notes burned 

91,818 

* T<P«.I 

8,8.52,676 

8,713,102 

1,139,474 

Total 

8,718,108 
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I In I8S|6, the president Boyer concluded a treaty with 
Franca, by the pfovislons or which the indepcfidence of 
^yti was fully recognised; and ito ports thrown open to 
all nations (shtpit •ailfng under the French flag, how- 
ever, paying only half duties inwards and outwards); 
and 160 milUons of frgnes, in flve annual payments, were 
guaranteed to France as. an indemnity for the losses of 
tne colonists during the rasrolution. The first instalment 

of 30 millions was paid in 1886 ; but it being 'evident that 

Hayti was utterly unable to repeat the payment of such 
a sum, the French government, in 1838, agreed to re- 
duce the remaining amount to 60 million mmes, to be 

S aid in six Instalments by 1867 : two of those Instalments 
ave already been discharged. iEnepe. dee Oene du 
Monde.) 

Hayti is divided into 6 departments and 33 arrondisse- 
ments. Ncgit to Cape Haytien and Fort-au-Frince, which 
have been alternately the capitals, the chief towns are 
St. Domingo and Cayes. 

St. Domingo, a sea-port on the S.E. coast, at the 
mouth of the Ozama, which forms Its harbour, Hat. 
180 28' 40" N., long. 69® fiy37" W., was the first per- 
manent settlement made by Europeans in America, and 
though greatly diminished in importance, has still above 
12,000 Inhabs. It Is surrounded by old ramparts strength- 
ened by bastions and outworks. Its intenor is regularly 
laid out ; the streets, which intersect^each other at right 
angles, are spacious, but not all paved. The houses are in 
the Spanish style, and many of them are fine substantial 
buildings. Besides tiie cathedral, a Gothic edifice, finished 
in 1.540, and reported to have formerly contained the re- 
mains of Columbus, there are9 other churches, 2 convents, 

2 hospitals, some large barracks, an arsenal, lighthouse, 
old and new national palace, prison, ftc. The handsome 
Jesuits' college has been converted into a military store- 
house. No monks are to be seen, but in other respects 
the town has very much the air and character of a Spa- 
nish city. The whites and coloured inhabs. far out- 
number the blacks. The climate is agreeable, ^he air 
being continually cooled b^sea breezes. The harbour ||iv 
both capacious and aecure ; it has from 10 to 12 ft. ot 
water ; but, owing to a bar at the mouth of the Ozama, 
large ships are obliged to anchor in the roadstead out. 
side, exposed to the S. winds. St. Domingo has a con- 
siderable trade with the interior, but its external com- 
merce is now very limited. Cayes, one of sthe most 
flourishing towns In the island, is built close to Its 
S.W. shore, lat. 18° IF 10" N., long. 73® SV 19" W. 
Its harbour admits ships drawing 13 ft. water ; those of 
larger size lie in the roadstead of Chatcaudlii, half a league 
W. Several British houses are established at this port. 

A considerable smu^ing trade is carried on between 
sCayes and Jamaica. In the vicinity are upwards of 80 rdm 
distilleries. The remaining towns of the Island are 
now of little importance. {Mackenxie'e Votee on Haitit 
and Pari. Reports ; Franklin's Present State qf Hayti s 
Moreau de St. Mery, Descr. Topog. et Recueil des Lieua 
Prineip. de St. Domingue; Edwards's Hist, Surveys 
Rotdier des Antilles; Encyc. Americana.) 

HaZEBROUCK, a town of France, dip. du Nord, 
cap. arrond., in a fertile tract, 23 m. W.N.W. Lille. 
Pop. (18H6) 4,926. Hugo says that the town is ill 
built; but other authorities affirm the contrary. It 
has several handsome public buildings. Including the 
par. church, with a lofty and elegant spire, the town- 
hall, finished in 1820, a fine specimen of classic style, - 
the sub-prefecture, and Augustine .convent now occu- 
pitHl by a college, primary school, house of charlw, and 
dep6t of tobacco. It has manufactures of linen fabrics, 
thread, starch, soap, leather, salt, beer, oil, lime, &c., 
and a large Saturday market for these and other kinds 
of goods. {Hugos Guide du Vjm^ur,^.) 

HEBRIDES (THE), or WESTERN ISl^S OF 
SCOTLAND, the Hebudes or Ebudes of the alicients), 
a series of islands and islets lying along the W. coast 
of Scotland, partly and principally In the Atlantic 
Ocean, but partly also in the Frith of Clyde, between 
65® W and 58® 61' N. lat., and between 6® and 
7® 52' W. long. The islands (seven) in the (Frith of 
Clyde constitute a co. (Buteshire), the others belong 
respectively to the counties of Argyle, Inverness, and 
Ross. The Hebrides consist of about 200 islands, great 
and small, and are usually divided into the Inner and 
Outer Hebrides ; the former embzaclng all those islands 
which lie nearest to the mainland. Including those in the 
Frith of Forth ; the latter consisting of a long conti- 
nuous range of Islands, stretching N.N.E, and 8.8. W. 
firom Barra Head, in lat. 06® dO* N., to the Qgkt of the 
Lewis, in lat. 68® 51' N. The strait, which divides 
the Outer Hebrides from the Inner, and Ikpm the 
mainland of Scotland, is called the Mlns^and ^ 
where narrowest, from 15 to 16 m. across. The OoWf 
Hebrides are commonly called the Bong Muid, and 
appear, in fact, as If thev had originally consisted of one 
lengthened Island, divided at a remote mra into its pre- 
sent portions by some convulsion of nature* Lewis and 
Harris (which are more extensive than all the rest put 
together), though considered u separate, form. In fiset. 
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Inner Hebrides* 

9B 


99 


Buts, Annul, and the 
odier Manila coutltut- 
lug BateHhire 

OollonMjr and Oronaar • 

fllKha and Cara 

Iona or icolmklll 

Inlay 

Jura ... 

LIsmore ... 

Lorn Islands, or Scarba, 
Lunaa, l.ulng, Hasll, 
gbuna, Eib^le, Ker. 
rera,' Ac. 

Mull 

lUosay ... 

Skye ... 

[ftcalpa, Rnna. and 

16.4 

iH 

U 

6 

10 

3()K 

84 

10 

30. 

SOI 

SH 

536 

Barra, inctudlfuc the 
Mete Yatersay, Simde- 
ray, Fabbay, Minga. 
lay, and uuiers de- 
pendent on It - 
Benbecula, with Its 
HubKldlary isluts 

Harris, with do. 

JjcwIs, with do. • 
North Uist, with do. •• 
South Ulkt, jiriih do. - 
St. Hilda 

Add, for several islets 
or rocks not included 
In the foregoing 

Slk 

43 

191 

.457 

IIK 

127 

9 

20 


Inner Hebrides 

.'a 


Ollier iwecs mnienQing 
on Raasay or Skye J • 
Small Islandb, nr (^anns. 
Hum, Big, and Muck - 
StaH-a - 

SUT : : : 

20 

5.4 

sej 

Total extent of Hebrides 

2.750 

j 


ToUI . - 

l,ft.43» 





The toti^ extent of the Hebrides may, therefore, be 
estimated at about 2,750 sq. m., or 1,700, (KM) acres, 
of which 04,000 are lakes. They arc divided into 30 
parishes, of which 5 arc in the islands in the Frith of 
Clyde, 17 iu the Inner Hebrides, and B In the Outer 
Hebrides. 

Tiie following table shows the pop. of the Hebrides 
1 ^ IBOl and 1H31 ; with the number of males and females, 
and of families and inhabited houses in 1831. 



No. of 

No. of Non- 

Oreatest 
Number of 

No. of Per- 
sons unable 
to read and 
write. 

Bl visions. 

Parochial 

Schools. 

parochial 

Bohools. 

Scholars at 
both kinds 
of Schools. 

Islands In the 





Clyde, or 
Buteshire (5 

11 

27 

1,809 

Pew, if any. 

parUlwt) - 





InnerllebrldMii 
exclusive of 
* jUuteshire(17 

!• “ 

88 

5,702 

18,t35 

parishes) • 
Outer Helirides 
(8 porlshm) • 

7 

34 

2,012 

17,719 

JTotals - 

42 

1 149 

^83 

1 .36,152 


IM visions. 

1801. 

1831. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Fa- 

milies. 

Inhab. 

Houses. 

Buteshire, Sir Is* 
I.iiuIb in the 
Frith of Clyde 
Inner Hebrides, 
exclusive of 
Buteshire 

11,791 

14,151 

6,495 

7,656 

2,998 

2,134 

40,.4.37 

57.839 

32JI31 

2H,.331 

20,508 

10,653 

l»J)55 

Outer Hebrides 

21,694 

15,290 

16,741 

6,289 

fa,13l 

Totals - 

J4.(W2 

104/)21 

50,1 IVI 53,905 

10,940 

18,3«) 


As the total number of acres is, according to the fore, 
going table, 1,760,000, and of individuals, in 1831, 104,021, 
it follows that the average density of the pop. is nearly 48 
to a sq. m. ; while the average pop. of the rest of Scot. 
Land is 86 to a sq. m. ^ 

'J'he pop. has considerably increased since the census 
of 1831 . The increase in the Outer Hebrides, in 1836.38, 
was 3,375 ; in the Inner Hebrides, includinsr Buteshire, 
2,065: total, 6,440. Of the 200 islands of wlilch the 
Hebrides consist, more than half are so small, or so 
sterile, as not to be inhabited. In 1H08, only 79 were 
regularly inhabited during the whole year ; while ft were 
tonahted during the summer, and abandoned on the ap. 
proach of winter. The greater portion of the people 
reside witbbt a mile of the sea-shore : in fact, except in 
the Islanfls of Bute and Islay, scarcely an Inhabited house 
nan to iieen 1,000 yards from the sea-shore, or 300 feet 
above the level of the sea. (Remarks on the Higk/ands 
and laoj^s of Scotland, by FvUarton and Baird, Glas. 
gow, 18%.) 

From the thinness of the pop., it is not to be expected 
that schools should be very commoiiior be easily accessible 
to the inhab. of every district : but each par. has at least 
one parochial school, except Barra, which has no school 
of oay O'diid. Four of them have two parochial schools, 
one of them has three, and two have four : total number 
of parochial schools, 43. Thii is exclusive of 140 non. 
parochial schools, of which those founded to the General 
Assembly's Education Committee, and the Society for the 
Propagation ofChrislion Knowledge, form a part. But 
notwithstanding the great number of schools, parochial 
and non^rochial, there were, in 1833, no fewer than 
36,153 iiiduviduals, above six years of ago, unable to read 
either ^Bglish of Gaelic I (lUp. cf Gen, AuenUUy'c 
Com,, 1633.) The following tame contains a state, 
ment oLtne number of schools, the greatest number of 
scholarfln attendance, and the number of those abovelidx 
fears of age unable to read or write. [ See top of next 
column.] 

llmre Is one par. (Kllmenny, in Islay) from which no 
tetulni has been received as to the number of individuals 
■t school ( but taking it at the rate of 4he other islands, 
It will be about G30 ; so that the aggregate largest num^ 


ber of persons at school in the Hebrides is 10,213, or 
nearly a tenth part of the pop. If this proportion con. 
tinue (and there is every reason to believe that it will 
Increase rather than diminish), there will very soon not 
be a single individual in this group of islands (except 
perhaps in remote or very thinly peopled corners) unable 
to read or write. It will be observed, that the means of 
education are the most limited, and the number of per. 
sons uneducated greatest, in the Outer Hebrides. In 
some of the smaller islands, such as Canna, Rum, Ac, 
there are no schools, and not one of the inhab. can either 
read or write. (Edueat. ImpUry, Scotland, Pari. Payer, 
Sess. 1837, vol. xlvii. ; Gen. Assembly's Rep . ; and Fu/. 
larton and Baird, ut suprd.) 

Gaelic or Celtic is the language spoken through, 
out th‘e whole extent of the Hebrides ; and in some 
of the more remote or thinly inhabited islands, it is 
still the only language used or known. But both 
English and Gaelic are now taught In almost every 
one of the schools, and the former is becoming com. 
mon, and, in some mstanccs, has almost superseded 
the use of the Gaelic. A few families, chiefly farmers 
from the lowlands of Scotland, have, of late years, 
settled in diflerent parts of the Hebrides; and this, 
combined wltli the increased facilities of communi. 
cation with the low country and with England which 
steam navigation afifords, has had the effect of diffiising 
a more general knowledge of the English tongue than 
would otherwise have been the case. Speaking of the 
more populous portions of the Hebrides, we may say 
that there are lew persons, if any, under 30 years of 
age, who do not understand English, though, with 
slight exceptions, (xoelir continues the Iknguagc of com. 
mon conversation. Gaelic was not, till about the begin, 
ningof last century, a written language* j but the Bible, 
and a great variety of religious as well as miscellaneous 
liooks, have since been translated into it; and Gaelic 
^ammars and dictionaries have also been published. 
These things have been done, not with the view of per. 

K etuating the knowledge of a rude language, but of dif. 

ising information among the inhabitants ; but we are 
by no means clear that this would not be better attained 
by teaching English exclusively in schools, and making 
it the sole medium for popular Instruction. 

The 30 parishes of which the Hebrides consist have 
each a par. church, and a resident clergyman. There 
are, besides, 14 quoad sacra chapels belonging to the 
established church, C chapels belonging to the 11. Ca. 
tholics, 3 to Presbyterian dissenters, 2 to the Eplscor 
palians, and 1 to Independents; the total number of 
places of worship being 5G. In some of the Islands, par. 
ticularly Barra, Elg, and S. Uist, Catholicism abounds, 
to the entire exclusion of almost every other creed. 
The Catholic priests do not confine their labours 
to the Islands in which they have their head quarters, 
but periodically visit all those in their neighbourhood 
where a single member of their church is to be found. 
Missionaries, belonging both to the established church 
and to the dissenters, are common throughout the He. 
brides. 

Though a poor-law has existed in Scotland since 1579, 
and is at present In operation in 236 Scotch parishes, 
it is practically unknown In the Hebrides. Limited as 
are the means of the Inhabs., the poor are supported 
exclusively by the collections made at the church doors 
on Sunday, by (In some cases) other voluntary con- 
tributions, and by sessional ftmds ; a legal assessment 
for their behoof having never, in one single instance, 
been adopted. 

It appears, from the official returns, that the poor re. 
ceiving relief are only as 1 to 51 of the inhab. a that the 
averam annual amount given to each individual is 1 Is. 4d. ; 
and that the cost averages rather less than 2|d. to each 
hcMid of pop. The lowest allowance is in a parish 
(Kilmuir) in the Isle of Skye, in which 61. Is divided 
among no fewer than 110 persons, averaging scarcely 
lOtf. each annually, the highest sum idven being Is. fid. I 
This insignificant degree of assistance is scaremy app'^s- 

* Tbs fins booln vuMIthcd In It wera a vmlon of the PMlira, 
and s trsmlsfbm of uwBbwtarCatechliai, bf the Btmd ^Aigyle, 
la 1690. 



clable, and proves bow extremely destitute' the\B^^ 
must be, and bow low their estimate of pb^sicaJsunfd^ 
when Bucli a miserable pittance can be of any s&iuS. 
benefit, or an object of desire. (Xatart (^Oeneral 
*en^ cn Poor fn Scotland i Pari* i^pertt 1839.) 

The climate of tbe Hebrides is more humid, vart- 
^le, and inhospitable, than that of any other put of the 
British dominions. ** The temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is variable, the climate very rainy, and the air 
extremely moist ; insomuch that when 0 person walks 
by the sea-side, in a hazy atmosphere and under li 
cloudy sky, the saline particles rest like dew on the pile 
of his coat. The dampness of the air is such, that in 
rooms wherein fires are not constantly kept, the walls 
emit a hoary down of a brinish taste, resembling pounded 
saltpetre, when brushed off. The climate is an enemy 
to polished iron and to books. Frequent and heavy 
rains fall at all seasons, especially alter the Lammas 
term, whereby tbe hopes of the husbandman are often 
blasted, and the fruit of his toil and industry in a great 
measure lost.” (New Stat. Accouia Scotlandf Mo. 13. 
p. 118.) In the Outer Hebrides winter lasts for six 
months, from the end of Oct. to the end of March: 
spring, summer, and autumn occupy the other half of 
the year. ” During the spring, E. winds prevail, at first 
interrupted by blasts and gales from other quarters, 
accompanied by rain or sleet, but ultimately becoming 
more steady, and accompanied with a comparative dry. 
ness of the atmosphere, occasioning the drifting of the 
sands to a great extent. Summer is sometimes fine, 
but as frequently wet and boisterous, with S. and W. 
winds. Frequently the wet weather continues, with 
intervals, until Sept., from which period to the mid- 
dle of Oct. there is generally a continuance of dry 
weather. After this, W. gales commence, becoming 
ftiore boisterous as the season advances. Dreadful tem- 
pests sometimes happen through the winter, which often 
unroof the huts of the natives, destroy their boats, aud 
cover the shores with immense heaps of sea-weeds, 
shells, and drift timber.” (Maegitlivray'u Acc. of the 
Outer Hebrides; Edinburgh Quarterly Joum. qf Agric., 
Mo. 11. p.274.) These remarks are applicable, with very 
slight modifications, to the whole range of the Hebrides, 
tlie islands in the Frith of Clyde excepted ; in which 
latter, the climate, though damp and variable, is com- 
paratively genial and mild. 

In addition to the unfavourable climate, the Hebrides 
are remarkable for their ruggeif and sterile soil, more 
tlian six sevenths of their superficial extent consisting 
of Irreclaimable mountains, morasses, &c. ; while the 
extent of -arable aud meadow land under grass, hay, 
corn, and potatoes, is little more than a ninth part. 
Assuming the whole extent of the islands to be equal 
to l,f)92,(KX) Scotch acres, or about 2,000,000 English 
(an estimate somewhat different firom that given in this 
article), Mr. M'Donald, in his excellent Agricultural 
Survey cf the Hebrides, supposes it may be distributed 
as follows : — 

Mountains, morasses, and undrained lakes, 
scarcely yielding any specified rent to the Acres* 
proprietors ----- 600,000 
Hill pasture, appropriated to particular farms, 
and sometimes enclosed, or at least limited by 
acknowfedgcd marches, as lakes, rividett, 

&c., and paying rent - - - - 700,000 

Arable and meadow land, under grass, hqy, 
corn, and potatoes - - - - 180,000 

Kelp shores, dry at ebb-tide, regularly divided 
among the tenantry, and producing 5,000 tous , 
of kelp, besides manure, annually - - 30,000 

Ground occupied by villages, form-houses, gar- 
dens, gentlemen’s parks, &c. - - 20,000 

Ground occupied by peat-mosses annually ; and 
by roads, ferry.houses, and boats - - 22,000 

Barren sands, tossed about by the winds, and 
pernicious to their vicinity . - - 25,000 

Ground occupied as glebes, or. In lieu of glebes 

by established clergymen, manses, churches, 
and churchyards - - - 8,000 

Ground occuj^ed by schoolmasters - - 2,000 

Ground under natural woods, coppices, and new 
plantations, chiefly in Bute, Islay, Mull, and 


500 


Total - . - - - - 1,5 92,000 

But, while the arable and meadow land Is so limited. 
It is, at the same time, light, sandy, and poor, with some 
exertions, in Islay and a few other islands, and unsus- 
ceptible of much Improvement. The ordinary produce 
Is black oats, barley or bigg, and potatoes. Mr. M’ Donald 
distributes the arable land as follows 


Imrxa HsmiDBS. 
5,000, Axvan, 10,500 s 


Cglloniaj and Oronsaj 


Acres. 
ISAOd 
. 1,500 

23,000 

- S,0(K) 

- 3,500 


■ 


bvrwk Hmxixnvs* 
North and South Uiit, indBun, with tl 
of the Sound of Banls 
Lewiti and Banis 
Bt. Kilda - 


40,000 
- 26,000 
500 

- 180,000 


Other authorities give somewhat diflbrent results ; and 
the reader may compare on this subject htDoturitfs 
Survey, with Appendix to Gen. Report Scotland, Mo. 3. ; 
FuUarton and Baird's Renusrks, p. 104, 106. ; and New 
Stat. Acc. of Scotland, 

Mot only, however, are the soil and climate unpro- 
pitious, but the tenure on which lands are held Is, ^h 
some exceptions, as objectionable as possible. A very 
groat majority of the formers are tenants at will or ffom 

f ^ear to year ; in other words, having uo lease, they are 
iablc to be turned out at the end of may year. This 
wretched system prevails almost universmly in tho Outer 
Hebrides. In the Islands in the Frith of Clyde, it was 
laid aside in 1815, and superseded by leases ; but in 
the remai^g Inner Hebrides it still holds about three 
fourths of Ipe land under its fetters, and nine tenths of 
the farmers. Besides, where^eascs are given, they ge- 
nerally range from 5 to 7 years, seldom ^tending to 9 
or 12. Wliercver this misenablo system exlends, there is 
a total apathy as to agricultural improvementj A tenant 
at will is almost sure to remain undisturbed if he follow 
in the beaten track of his predecessors ; but should he 
try experiments, nr execute any very considerable im- 
provement, he is afraid lest a greater advajpee of rent 
should be demanded of him than the improvemeat may 
warrant, or that he may be ejected foom the form altq^ 
gether. Hence, though a iHnaui at will may retrograde 
or may remain stationary, be very seldom advances, or ad- 
v.*inces only by almost imperceptible degrees. ‘‘ Wliatever 
may be the nature oT the possession,” to^iuote from an 
excellent authority,*' it cannot be ima^ned tnat any former 
of c.'ipital and skill should embark either on a pipperty of 
which, in many instances, he can get no lease at all, or 
of which he is oflhred a lease of a duration too short to 
alTord any iiope of his being remunerated for his labour 
and expense before its termination. In Islay and some 
of the other large islands of the Inner Hebrides^ leases 


are in every respect on a footing with those in any 
imrt-of Scotland. They are in circumstances of comfort, 
rospecMbility, and independence. But the situation of 
a tenant at will is, in the highest degree, discourag- 
ing and tincoirffortable. When he is wlth^t a lease, 
he is liable to be turned out any term, however impos- 
sible it may bo to obtain elsewhere a place of refuge of 

E rotectipn for himself and' his family. When he has a 
lase of a short duration, the only difference is, tiiat this 
painful state of things occurs at periods a little more 
remote from each other. The effect in both cases infal- 
libly is, to beget, on the part of the tenant, a carelessness 
about improvement either of the farm or the family ; 
which being for a certain time allowed to remain unepr- 
rpi'ted, brings the most certain and irrc^levable ruUi 
rnion both tho one and the ocher.** (FultarUtnlxtam' 
i&iird,p.59,60.) ' ' ' 

In addition to tho baneful system of tenants at will!, 
another practice, that of parcelling the int^sinall 
farms, is still more unfavourable to improvement. 
Though on some of the islands, as Islay, Bure, Arran, 
and Skye, large formisAre now to be found, they are 
usually small, the rents ranging from bl. to NU. a year. 
Tlie small former, or crofter, who almost universally is a 
tenant at will, is nearly in every case devoid of capital, 
and cannot therefore, though he were willing, engam in 
any thing like Improvement. The truth is, as universal ex* 
pericnce has shown, that land, when let in small patches, 
is uniformly ill cultivated ; no proper system is or ran 
be adopted as to cropping or mantre i but every year 
as much is extorted from the soil as it can produce. 
Besides, small forms are always let at proportionally 
higher rents than large ones, in the .Outer Hebrides, 
the crofter depends as much on fishiqg and bnrnkif kelp 
for payment of his rent as on the produce of his fiirih : 
and his whole life is a continual struggle witt po- 
verty and wretchedness, without improvement, or hope 
of improvement. But, in addition to the perpiefous 
systems of tenants at will, and of small farms, another 
vicious practice prevails, viz., that of sttAfeilAw. This 

{ iractice has been in operation for ages, and £ough it 
las been chocked in*some of tho Islands, it Is stIU very 
general, and wherever it exists, it is most pernicious. 

• 3 R 
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High u the, not of •mall fiMrmi U, lahen, held dlreklf 
from the landlord, lands that are tuUet are sijw^ 
higher. Indeed, such'' lands are gerieraHy let far ^fe 
tfaelr real value: endT^he sub>teoant beiMmes, iif ^e 
of the farmer 
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The system of iaeksmm, which corremnds to that 
' of mtddleinen In Ireland, also exists. The tacksmen 
hold considerable tracts of land directly from the laud- 
Iqfd, at a certain specified rent; which they relet to 
others In smaller portions, and at a higher rent. A 
ta^sman is seldom so considerate or liberal as the 
landlord: hence, not only are rack-rents exacted by 
the tacksmen, but comparatively little accommoda- 
tion or generosity is extended to the sub-tenant. 
But this Is not all : the system of joint tenancy also 
pmmdls in the Hebrides : under this system a number 
o^ersons, sometimes as, many as 10 or 1&, take a 
fkrm, in what is called ron-rte, or partnership, v^ho 
are jointly and severally liable for the rent. Each 
&rm thus becomes a toeieUu arandi^ containing per- 
haps as many families as there are partners m the 
]eaf& each Add being divided into as many stripes, sepa- 
rated by a narrow ridge called *'a bone,’* whore the 
stones, weeds, and other rubbish gathered off the land are 
accumulated. The share or stripe, which laSaome cases 
does not exceed 3 acres, belonging to each partner, is de- 
termined by lot, and is changed every second or third year, 
according to tfte arrangement of the parties. Ploughing 
and most sorts of labour are performed in common ; and 
If there belbiy pasture land, it too is held in common ; 
and when the crops are secured at the end of harvest, 
sheep, cattle, horses, and hogs range at large over the 
whole farm. It is obvious that this associated form of oc- 
cupancy prd^udes all draining, enclosing, and laying down 
In grass ; in short, presents an Insuperable barrier to ail 
^**^provements either of sioci. or of land. Indeed, this 
m(^ of holding land is. if possible, more pernicious than 
any before specified ; but we are glad to have to state 
that it is every rvhere declining, and will, it is likely, soon 
disappear altogether. (5f*e Ahoylb.) 

Hence, with the exception of the islands in the Frith of 
Clyde, and of Islay, Collonsay, and some portions of Skye 
and Mull, in ail which large farms and other improve- 
ments, have been more or less introiluced, agriculture 
Is I maa backward a state as can be imagined. Generally 
theqU- nothing like a rotation of crops. The grains 
ususdIPeulUyated are bear or bigg, and the old Scotch grey 
oat. in the outfield^ which meaifa that portion of a iarm 
nearest the hills, and farthest from the farm-house ami 
offices, one miserable crop follows another, till the ground 
be thoroughly exhausted. It is then allowed to rest, 
yielding for several years nothing hut weeds; uid 
as soon as these begin to disappear, by the return of 
grass and heath, it is again broken upf to undergo the 
same oxbdhsting process. In the cultivation of the 
the system pursued is nearly as injudicious. No 
regular rotation is followed ; but tne geniir^ rule is.— 
1. oats: 2. oats; 8. potatoes and peas; 4. barley or 
bigg, with manure ; 5. pease ; 6. oats ; 7. two years of 
pasture choked with weeds, unaided by sown grasses, 
and therefore deficient both in quality and quantity. 
In a few places only has draining been practise; 
Spd without a very extensive system of drainage, no 
. material ^tsffation can be made for the better. In 
BlBims ^DofUraine^iir levelled, the Implements of hus- 
arerUDjf tlie same rude and barbarous descrip- 
.. WM that were nearly a century ago. In the 
f^'^ Ogtor Hebricm ** snail tenants and cotters generally 
' till thffgrounlnimh the Chinese plough, of one stilt or 
handle, and the cooscArom, a clumsy instrument, like 
& a large club, shod with iron at (he point, and a pin at 
^ the ankle for the labourer's foot. This antediluvian Im- 
plement will soon be superseded the spade, which 
nas hew come into almost general use. But the plough 
is never seen, except in cases of laigo farms. The 
common mode of turning the ground is by what is 
called teemingt forming a kind of las/ beds, such as are 
made In IreUmd for the planting of potatoes. At this 
* work two persons gre employed, one on each side the 
ridge, whiw is seldom in a straight line, collecting the 
earth 4 end the earth, burrowed in this way, makes a 
proper bed for the seed. The ground being prepared, 
the leWjs sprinkled from the hand In small quantities: 
the pkm of ground being so small, narrow, and crooked, 

should the seed be oast as in large long fitfds, much of 

It wdxd be lost. After sowing the seed, a barrow, 
with a heather brush at the tatt of it, is used, which 

men and women drag after them, by means of a rope 

Ofirom .^ir breasts and shoulders. The women aiw 
mls^^de slaves : they do the work of brutes, carry the 

Auunire fo croab on their backs from the byfo to the 

aeU, m use their fingers as a five-pronged gripe, to 
Ml then. In harvest, when the crop is ripe, no sickle 


Is nsed for the Parley among the frnall tenants. The 
stalk 4s*plucked; the grouna is left hare; and conse- 
quendy the soil is injured. 'When the sheaves are dry, 
andTbnveyedto the bam-yard, the sickle is then used 
to cut off the heads or ears. After this operation, all 
the heads are formed into a little stack covered with the 
roots of the sheaf, which had been cut off.” (New Stat. 
Acc,, t Lewit, p. 181—183.) 

It may be further mentioned, that, except in Arran, 
Xslw, Jura, anfi Skye, where roads have been made by 
fforufiinentary commissioners, assisted by the local land- 
lords. roads or bridges can hardly be said to exist in the 
Hebrides : in some ulonds there is not a vestige of either. 
Of course, c^s cannot, under such circumstances, be 
Introduced. These, indeed, are confined to largo forms 
and districts where roads have been constructed. In 
the less improved islands, all sorts of articles are conveyed 
either in panniers, slung across horses’ backs, or by sea 
in boats. The advantages of good interdal communi- 
cation may, therefore, be said to be only partially known 
in the better portion of the Hebrides ; in the remaining 
parts, which comprise about four fifths of the pop., they 
are almost entirely unknown. 

It is well known that the system of small forms, sub- 


and when any reverse comes, when the crops or the fish- 
ery fail, the people, having no capital on which to fall 
baffik, are unavoidably and at once exposed to all the 
horrors of famine. An instance of this took place in 183(i, 
when the distress was so general and alarming, that an 
appeiri was made on their behalf, not merely to the Scotch 
public, but to that of the united empire ; and a sum 
of no less than 50,000/ . was, in a few months, raised for 
their relief. * 

The pop. of the Hebrides has also been greatly increased 
by the introduction of the potato, which is now become 
the principal food of the people. It is, in fact, alleged 
that four fifths of the iuhab. live principally on this root. 
And as the potato crop is more exposed to fluctuation 
than that of corn, they are placed in a proportionally 
perilous situation. 

Pennant’s account of the inhabs. of Islay, though no 
longer applicable to them, Islay having been most ma- 
terially improved in the Interval, is still strictly applicable 
to those or most of the other islands. '* A set of people 
worn down by poverty, their habitations scenes of misery, 
made of loose stones, without chimnies, without doors, 
excepting the faggot opposed to the wind at one or other 
of the apertures, permitting the smoke to escape through 
the other, in order to prevent the pains of suffocation. 
The furniture perfectly corresponds : a pot-hook hangs 
from the middle of the roof, with a pot pendant over a 
gratelesB fire, filled with fore that may ratlier be called a 

E ermission to exist, than a support of vigorous life: the 
imatetf'; as may be expected, lean, withered, dusky, and 
smoke-dried.” ( Tour in Scotland^ ii. 263.) 

Those who compare this striking paragraph with the 
description given in the New Statistical Account qf Scot- 
land of the houses in the Lewis and other islands, will 
find that it is, if any thing, really too favourable. There 
the dwellings of the people are, speaking generally, 
wretched huts, that afford shcltcr>not only to the cotters 
and their families, but also to their cattle and pigs : 

' ■■ Ignemqttc, Inremqne, 

Et peciu, et domiiuM coiamunl claudaiet umbinu 

These huts, which are only half thatched, and without 
windows or chimnies, are indescribably filthy, and arc, 
in fact, inferior even to the wigwams of the American 
Indians. The dung and other filth collected in and round 
the hut, is only removed once a year, when It is carried 
to the potatoe or barley field ; and where also it is not 
unusual to strip the thatch off the hut, and to apply It to 
the same purpose. (New Statistical Accounlt art. Boss 
and Cromarty, pp. 129. 147. &c.) 

It is right, however, to state, that these miserable huts 
have nffirly disappeared from the estates of Mr. Camp- 
bell of flTay, of Lord Macdonald in the Isle of Skye, of 
the Duke of Hamilton in Arran, ; and the probability 
is, that they would in no very long period wholly dis. 
appear, were it not for the embarrassed circumstances 
or many of the laqdlords, and their inability to undertake 
anyimprovement that requires any considerable outlay. 

The dress of the people corresponds With their food and 
houses. The kilt and trews, the characteristic Highland 
dress, are rapidly disappearing, and are no longer to be 
found in Sl^e and some other Islands. Home-made 
woollen stuns, checked or blue, are the universal dress 
both of men and women. Cotton and linen shirts are 

not generally in use, except on Sunday ; but the dress, 

as well as the manner^ of the more civilised ports <|^the 

* Savarsl Highland dlatrlcta cm the mainland were, at the mme 
time, and from ulmilar cauaes. Involved in the like dlstroM: and the 
turn In quortlon waadiatilbutad in cwouiMn in thOM diattiett and in 
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«nnplro, is banning to make its way into these seauestere d 
recesses. Whererer a steamer is seen» Manchester or 
Glasgow cottons will be found not long after. * 

The manufacture of kelp and the fishery, oilce the 
principal emnlc^ents in the Hebrides, have declined 
very much oflate years. Kelp is formed by burning sea. 
ware, previously dried in (he sun ; the alkaline substance 
thus formed being used in xhe manufacture of glass, soap, 
and alum. The annual produce of kelp towards the close 
of the late war has been estimated at About 6,000 tons. 

Its price was sometimes as high as 801. a ton; butdts 
average price, during the 83 years ending with 1822. was 
101. 9s. 7d. iEncyc. Brit.y art. SeoUdnd.) And such was 
the Influence of the manufacture, that the kelp stores of 
the island of N. Uist let at one time for 7,0001. a year ! 

But the foundations on which this manufacture rested 
were altogether unsound. The repeal of the exorbitant 
duties laid on barilla and salt, especially the latter, vir- 
tually annihilated the manufacture of kelp. Its price. 
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instead of averaging upwards of 101. per ton, has been 
so low as 11. lOs.. but ranges generally between 31. and 41. 
The manufacture is still carried on in some of the islands, 
though in some Instances at a considerable loss, instead 
of a profit. {FuUarton and Btdrd^ — App. table iv.) 
The loss to the Hebrides, however, has been only appa- 
parent. The manufiicture withdrew the attention of the 
islaiidors from what would have been more profitable 

g ursults. Being engaged during summer and harvest at 
le kelp shores, their crofts and crops were both neg- 
lected ; and the sea-weed which, hod it been laid on the 
land, would have been the best possible manure, was 
carefully collected and carried off. Although, therefore, 
the ruin of the kelp trade was injurious to several pro- 

S rietors, and was extensively felt at the time, it was pro- 
uctive of no real iujury to the islands; but, on the 
contrary, will, in tiie end, conduce materially to their 
advantage. 

The herring fishery has also, of late, been declining in 
the Hebrides. The factitious encouragement given to 
this business by government (wldch ceased in 1830), did- 
not raise it to any considerable importance ; nor lias Uie 
abolition of the salt tax and the freedom of the trade been 
more successful. This has arisen from various causes, 
such as the want of encouragement on the part of the 
landlords, who are the only capitalists belonging to the 
country ; the want of continuous application, and, con- 
sequently, of skill on the part of the fishcrincin, who, 
being at the same time fanners, are not, and indeed cmi- 
iiot bo, proficients in either canployment ; and especially 
ft-om the herring, which is very capricious, having com- 
paratively deserte<i the W. shores of Scotland. In 1837, 
only 22,706 barrels of herrings were cured, gutted aud 
uiigutted, at Stornoway. Uothsay, and Tobermory. 

Tho rearing of black cattle and sheep is the most ex- 
tensive and profitable business in the Hebrides. The intro- 
duction of large farms into some of the islands has given 
a powerful stimulus to grazing, and black cattle are, in 
fact, the staple product of the Western Islands. The 
Kyloes, or W est Highlanders, are the general brecMl, of 
whicl) the best specimens are to be found in Skye ; they 
arc hardy, easily fed, not injured by travel, and, when 
fattened, tliclr beef is finely grained, and is, perhaps, 
superior to any brought to table. The stock is estimated at 
not less than 120,000 head, exclusive of the islands in the 
Clyde, of which about a fifth part arc annually exported 
lean to the mainland for fattening. W^hen sold lean, their 
weight ranges flrom 13 stones to 30 ; but when fattened, it 
often rises to 50 ; but tho average is from 24 to 36. The 
native breed of shem is small, weighing only from 15 to 
20 lbs. ; weight of fleece (wliich is or various colours, 
even in the same fleece), from | to 1 lb. Botli the black- 
fai‘ed, or mountain breed of sheep, and Cheviots have 
been latterly introduced with success ; the former to tho 
greatest extent. Mr. M'Donald estimated the number of 
sheep in the islands, in 1611, at rather less than 100,000 ; 
it cannot be less at this moment than 120,000. 

Tho Hebridean horses are small and hardy ; but they 
arc not so handsome as those of the Shetland Isles. They 
arc, however, extciislvely exported. ^ 

The woods and plantations in the Hebrilp, in 1811, 
were estimated at 6,000 Scotch acres. Their extent 
has greatly increased in the interval, particularly in 
Skye, Mull, and Islay. But in tho Outer Hebrides there 
are no trees ; and, except in a very few spots, none can 
be raised. Turf or peat is the common fuel In all the 
Islands; in some Islands, as Tyree, Iona, and Canna, 
moss being deficient, tho greater part (in Tyree, the 
whole) of the fuel has to be imported, chiefly from 
Mull, a third part of the Industry of the Inhabs. being 
required to supply themselves with this Indispensable 
arucle. Limestone is found in several of tho islands, 
particularly Islay, whence it Is exported In considerable 
quantities. Lead mines have also been long wrought in 
•lay, but nbt with any spirit. Marble is found In Tyree 
and other places, and slate In Easdale and the adjacent 
Islands: both are pretty largely exported. 

Manufketures, la the usual meaning of the word, we 


entirely unknown in tho Hebrides, If we except two cot- 
ton mills, employing 465 bands, at Rothesay, and 12 dis- 
tilleries in Islay, producing above 260,000 gallons of splriu 
a year. The prople manufaature their own clothing 
from Wool and flax of their own raising ; and each 
of a family makes the gresfter part of the utensils, im- 
plements, and furniture they rrauire. Boat-building is 
carried on to a small extent at Tobermory, Stornoway, 
and several other places. With the exception of one or 
two common trades, such as those of a tailor, shoe- 
maker, and joiner, the division of emplo^ents is nearly 
unknown ; every person carr^g on different kinds of 
business at different seasons of the year, and even at dif- 
ferent hours of the day. In some of the smaller islands, 
there are no dmr-Iabourers; the small fanner and his fa- 
mily doing all kinds of work. {FuUarUm^ p. 121.) llie 
wages of labour are, in almost eve^ instance, la. per day. 
There afe 6 branch banks, 3 in Rothesay, and J each 
hi Islay, Portree (Skye), and Stornoway. 


The introduction of steam navigation has contributed 
largely to tlie improvement of the Hebrides, partioSlarly 
the islands in the Clyde, with which there is a regular 
steam communication every day, and the Inner Hebrides 
generally ; but the Outer range is scarcely ever risited by 
steamers. Not only are the former reported to by num- 
bers of strangers, from whose superior intelligence the 
inhabitants derive much advantage, but the steam-boata 
create a taste, and open a markefl for various articles 
for which there was previously no demand, and afford 
a ready means of convi'jing articles of native produce 
to Glasgow, Greenock, and flfther places. These facilities 
of intercourse and exchange are continually being ex- 
tended, and have a most beneficial cficcron the character 
and circumstances of the Hebrideans. . 

There are about 50 landlords, of whom Mr. Campbell, 
of Islay ; Lord Macdonald ; the Duke of Hamilton ; Mr. 
Stewart Mackenzie, of Scaforth ; Maclcod, of Macleod ; 
the Marquis of Bute ; and Maclean, of /7oll, are the 
largest. The landlords generally arc becoming more 
alivo to tlie importance of large farms, and of agricyU 
tural improvement. Isray, which belongs (dmost ro- 
tlrely to Mr. Campbell, has been justly denominated the 
Queen of the Hebrides. Tlie soil rests on a bed of 
limestone, and yields good crops of%heat and other 
grain, of which it exports consiacrable quantities. An 
improved rotation of crops has* been introijpced, com- 
fortable houses and offices have been built, roads and 
harbours liavc been constructed, and all sorts of Improve- 
nicnts are carried on with spirit and success. Lord 
Macdonald has also laid out immense sums aiy|he im- 
provement of his estates in Skye ; and we havewftwhere 
noticed the extraoriUnary change that has beeirwflhcted 
in the island of Arron, under the auspices of the Duko 
of Hamilton. (5ee Arkan.) 

The rental of tlie Hebrides, in 1815, was 102,328/. 
It is now (1840) estimated at from 110,000/. to 120,000/. 
The exports are black cattle, sheep, kelp, wool, cod and 
ling, herrings ; the Imports are iron, groceries, salt, oat- 
meal, Ac. • 

There are only 10 attornics In the Hebrides, of which 
a half are in Rothesay, and only one (Stornoway) in 
4;hc Oiitdr Hebrides. Some of them are also bank i^nts, 
and engaged in employments other than law. There 
are only 5 constables in the whole range of the islands, 
and soldiers arc neither known nor x^uireA ; and the 
greater number of the islands are destitute of surgeons, 
and even inns. The noiwrcst hospitals arc in Greenock and 
Inverness. ’Fherc are no printing- presse^ nor, of contfle, 
any native newspuiier. ^ ^ 

Tlie Hebrides hav'i few rcmalh of antiqifitiCIi 
repting tiiosc of the cathedral and othqr«ligida8 nofld- 
liigs of Iona, a small but famous m. lo^bj 


1 m. broad), situated 9 m. S.E. Stalb, and 
the S. W. point of Mull. These ecclc^nsticalTuins nro 
of the most vcnerablo description. St. Columba, who 
introduced Christianity here ftom Ireland in 666, andr 
whose successors, and those who adopted his creed, are 
known under the name of Culdecs, is said to have built 
the cathedral ; but it is abundantly evident thtt it waa 
erected at a considerably later period. Of the buildings, 
some belong to the Roman, some to the Gothic, and 
others to the Norman style. The successors of Co- 
lomba were expelled from the island by the Danes in 
807 ; but two orders of monks, •the Benedictines and 
the Augustlnes (nuns), took possession of the place in 
the Titn century, and flourished there till the general 
abolition of monasteries at the Reformation, when the 
island became the property of the family ofoArgyle, to 
which it still belongs. The remains of these various es- 
tablishments, which cover several acres of ground, consist 
of the cathedral, St. Oran’s chapel, the chapll of the 
nunnery, five smaller chapels, and other dependent tnilld- 
ings. The cathedral is cruciform, with a tower 70 ft. 
high : the length from £. to W. Is 160 ft., the breadth 
24 ft. ; the length of the transept 70 ft. Within the pre- 
cincts of the cathedral are two crosses, the one ewed 
St. Martin’s, the other St. John's. A large space around 
3 11 2 
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tbt«e bulldingi was uied as a cemetery, in which were 
interred the remahu not only of their religlotif inmates, 
and of several Highland chieftains and fiimiUes of dis- 
tinction, but (it is said, though the statement Is probabl? 
much exaggerated) of 48 Scottish and 16 Norwegian 
kings, ana 1 French and 4 Irish sovereigns. Of ^ 
native crosses erected on the island, omy 4 remain. 
(JCeftk'a Cat. qf Seat. Bi»hop», ed. 1824, pp. 414. 458.; 
Pefmant't Scotland^ ii. 285.). There were five other mo- 
nasterim in the Hebrides, viz., in Oronsay, Colonsay, 
Crusay. Lewis, and Harris ; hut of their history nothing 
is known, and few remains can be traced of nielr ex- 
istence. (Ji:ef<A,pp. 385-398.) 

loiia, as every body knows, was visited by Dr. Johnson 
In his tour to the Western Islands. He has described his 
sensations on visiting it in the following noble passage, 
which never can be too often quoted :—** We were pow 
trending that illustrious Island which was once the lu- 
minary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans 
and roving barbarians derived the benefit of knowledge, 
and the blessings of reiiglon. To abstract the mind 
ftom all local knowledge would be in^ssible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses ; 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Fa{: from me, and from my friends, be 
•uch frigid philosophy as may conduct us Indifferent or 
uumovd over any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or vlrtueb That man is little to be 
envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona.* 

Of the early history of the Hebrides nothing certain is 
known. Th^ recomlsed for a lengthened period the 
sovereignty of the Norwegian kings, but were, in 1^, 
annexed to the crown of Scotland. Owing, however, to 
their remote eind inaccessible situation, their chieftains 
were for centuries afterwards lawless and turbulent, and 
Wjumed and exercised dmost regal authority. Indeed, 
it was not till the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, in 
1748, that a final blow was given to the influence of the 
independent chief tains of the Western Islands. 

The Hebrideans, In 1715 and 1745, were almost to a 
man in favour of the exiled &mlly of Stuart. Charles 
landed on^he small island of Grisca, to the S. of S. 
IJist : and after the battle of Culloden, he took refuge, 
first in the Outer Hebrides, and afterwards in Skye, 
previously to his escape to France. We need only fur- 
ther mention that, owing to the Introduction of the sys- 
tem of large farms, and the consequent superseding of 
the small tenants, the latter have emigrated extensively 
to Canada. The landlords have not unftequcntly fur- 
nished them with the money required for their passage 
across the Atlantic. 


HECLA, or HEKLA (MOUNT), a famous volcano of 
Iceland, near the S.W. coast of the Island. Its height was 
estimated by Sir G. Mackenzie at about 4,0^ feet, or pro- 
bably less ; but, according to later authorities, it has an ac- 
tual elevation of 5,210 ft. ** On approaching,*^ says Sir G. 
Mackenzie, ** Hecla ftom the W., it does not appear re- 


markable ; and has nothing to'dlstlngulsh it antobg the surs 
rounding mountains, some of which are much hl^er, and 
more picturesque. It has three distinct summits, but they 
are not much elevated above the body of the mountain.^' 
The crater, of which the highest (or N.) peak forms a 
pqirt, does not much exceed 100 feet in depth. The 
bottom is filled by a large mass of snow, in which various 
ttverps have been formed by Its partial melting. The 
^^mlddle a»d lower peaks form the sides of similar hollows, 
and on the ascent are numerous other craters, whence 
< , fiaiie and other matter have at dfflbrent times been ejected. 
Hecla, Mke the flnssfell Jokul, near the W. extremity of 
the island, terminates in a long group of comparatively 
,low hills. These, and others surrounding, are almost 
wholW composed of tufa, closely resembling that of Italy 
and Sicily ; but the mountain Itself consists chiefly of 
columnar basalt and lava, which latter forms a rugged 
and vitniled wall around its base. All the upper part of 
the mountain is covered with a layer of loose volcanic 
matter, slag-sand, and ashes, which increases greatiyin 
depth towards the summit. In this, part, indeed, few 
•traces of any other Substances are to be seen. Mackenzie 
sws, ** We could not distinguish more than four streams 
oflava, three^of which have descended on the and one 

on the N. side ; but there may be some streams on the 
£. lie, which we did not see.** (TVaeefS, p.249.) The 
view (roorthe summit is one extended scene of fright- 
ful desolation. Towards the N. the country is Imv, 
except irhere a Jokul here and there towers into the 
legkms of perpetual snow. Several large lakes appear 
in dUlbrent places, and among them the Fiske Yota is 
the most conspicuous. In this direction the prospect 
reMhm ulmrly two thirds across the Island. The Blssilbll 
and the Lange Jokuls stretch thmselves In the distance 
to a great extentt'presCTitlng the aiq»earance^f enormous 
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JokuL whence the great eruption in 1783 broke forth, 
bounds the view towards the ^.B. : this is a large, ex- 
tensive and lofty mountain, and appears covered with 
snow to Its ve^ base. The Torfli, Tlnflalla, and 
Eyaflalla Jokuls lunlt the view to the E. To the S. is an 
extensive plain covered with lava, ruffged with sharp 
stones and other volcanic suliitanees, Imbedded In the 
soil, and bounded by the sea. 

There is, perhaps, no country where volcanic eruptions 
have been spread over so large a ermtinuous surface as in 
Iceland, no part of the island betog wholly free from the 
marks of their agency. But the distribution of the vol- 
canic energy over so Wide a space is doubtless the reason 
that the eruptions of Hecla are far behind those of Etna 
and Vesuvius, both in frequency and magnitude. Since 
1004, only 22 eruptions from Hecla have keen recorded, 
but some of these lasted for a considerable length of 
time ; 8 or 9 eruptions have also taken place within the 
same period from the Kattlagiau, Eyaflalla, and Skaptar 
Jokuls in the immediate vicinity of Hecla ; and it Is a 
curious fiset, that out of 42 eruptions mentioned by na- 
tive authors as having occurred in different parts of Ice- 
land since the year 900, 5 were simultaneous, or nearly 
so, with eruptions of Vesuvius, 4 with those of Etna, and 
1 (in 1766) with eruptions of both Etna and Vesuvius. 
(Sir G. MackenxWi Travels in Iceland, pp. 236—254. ; 
Henderson's Encyc. des Gens du Monde ; LyeWs Prin- 
ciples of Geology, Ac.) 

HEDON, or HEYDON, a bor., market-town, and 
par. of England, co. York, £. riding, middle div. of 
wap. Holdemess, on the Breamish, 6. in. E. Hull. Area 
of par., with which the bor. is co-extensive, 1,440 acres * 
pop., in 1831, 1,060. The town is small and mean-look- 
ing, with little business or trade. It was formerly of 
greater importance, and its decay is owing to the choking 
up of its harbour, and the greater advantages enjoyed by 
the neighbouring port of Hull. A church, dissenting 
chapel, and charity school are its only public buildings. 
This inconsiderable place returned 2 mems. to the 11. of 
C., from the 1st of Edward VI. down to the Reform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised. The franchise was vested 
in the freemen, who became such by descent, apprentice- 
ship, or gift : the seats were usuaUy sold to the highest 
bidder. 

HEIDELBERG, a city of S. Germany, duch. Baden, 
and the seat of a town and district bailiwick, at the foot 
of the Kaiserstuhl on the Neckar, about 12 m. above its 
confluence with the Rhine at Manheim, 30 m. N. Carls- 
ruhe, and 48 m. 8. Frankfort-on- Main : lat 49° 24' 43'' 
N., long. 80 41' 38" E. Pop., in 1838, 13,430. (Berg- 
kous.) It is picturesquely situated at the entrance of 
the beautiful winding valiey of the Neckar, and over- 
looked by well-woodfed hills at the back, while rich 
vineyards cover the rising ground as far as the Heiligen- 
berg on the opposite side of the river, 'ibe town lies 
close to the bank, and the principal street (Haupt- 
strasse), into which most of the others run. Is nearly a 
mile long. The streets are narrow and gloomy, and 
the public buildings have no pretensions to grandeur. 
The church of the Holy Ghost, a large structure with 
a very lofty steeple, is divided so as to furnish accommo- 
dation botn for Protestant and Rom. Catholic worship. 
St. Peter's church Is the oldest in the tosap, and on its 
doors Jerome of Prague nailed his celebrated theses 
expounding the doctrines of the Reformers. There are 
two other churches and a Jews' synagogue. The Uni- 
versity-house is a plain building, in a small square near 
the centre of the town, and contiguous to it is the li- 
brary. In the same square is the Museum Club, where 
the members of the University dine, and meet for va- 
rious purposes. The Anatomical and Zoological Mu- 
seum, in the suburbs, was formerly a Dominican con- 
vent. Connected with the medical school are 8 hospitals, 
small and ill-ventilated, and not accommodating, in the 
whole, more than about 60 patients. The river, only navi- 
gable here for barges and rafts, is crossed by a stonebridge 
of 9 arches, 750 ft. long, and 84 ft. broad ; and at its foot, 
within the town, is a heavy-looking building with towers, 
used as alMson fur riotous students and other disorderly 
persons. ~he well-known Schloss, or electoral palace, 
stands on the side of the Glesberg, S. of the town, from 
which its ruins have a most imposing aspect. This 
castle was sacked and partly burnt by the French in 
1698, and afterwards struck by lightning in 1764 : since 
which time it has been wholly uninhabited : it is now 
roofless, and presents a mass of red-sandstone walls 
perforated with windows. The styles of architecture 
partake of all the successive varieties belonging to the 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. The most ancient part 
iS'the B. front, part of ifhlch was built in Ibe 14th 
century by the Elector Otto Henry: it Is a solid square 
building with towers at each end, one low and round, 
the other higher and of octagonal shape. .A more mo- 
dem part, less injured than the rest. Is remarkable Ibr 
its tail gables, curious pinnacles, and richly ornamented 
windows, showing it to belong to the 17th century. The 
front towards the Glesberg is a mere man of ttmilder- 
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Ing liuttresses and crumbllivg walla. Within the ruined 
hall It baa long been the cuatom to hold a aaered con- 
cert once in three yeara : it la got up in the moat aplen- 
did atrle, and la attended by all the people of the aur- 
rounding country. The cellara of the caatle are very 
extenaive, and are even aaid to communicate with the 
town below : In one of them ia the famous Heidelberg tun, 
^w empty, but aaid to be capable of holding 800 hhds. 
The terrace and gardena ftirnlsh thejnoat magnificent 
vlewa of the Neckar and ita windiniis, and of the Rhine 
glittering here and there in the matance: apirea and 
towers of numerous cities and villages dot the land- 
scape which la bounded 8. by the dusky outline of the 
Vosges. Heidelberg has no trade of any Importance ; 
but some expectations are entertained of its prospects 
In this respect being improved, in consequence of the 
railway just opened between it and Manhelm. It is a 
cheap place of residence in consequence of the low 
price of provisions and the moderate nouse-rent charges. 
The climate, however, is not very healthy, especially 
during the winter; and consumption, scrofula, and 
goitre are prevalent diseases. The most curious objects 
in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg are the Wolfs- 
brunnen, the Hcillgenberg and its ruined castle, and the 
Kaiserstuhl. From the top of the tower on this last 
hill one may see the spire of Strasburg Cathedral, 90 m. 
distant. 

The university, called Ruperio^carotma^ is, except 
Prague, the oldest in Germany. It was founded by the 
elector Rupert II. in 138G, and after the ravages of the 
30 years' war, and that of the Palatinate, was restored 
by the elector, Charles Louis, under whom it reckoned 
Spanheiin, Frclnshemlus, and Pulfendorf among its pro- 
fessors. In 1802, when Heidelberg was ceded to the 
grand duke of Baden, he accepted the office of rector : 
through his munificence the university funds were greatly 
Increased, and a fresh spur was given to the exertions of 
its professors. Its present income from the government 
is 40,000 fiorins (about 4,000/.), which, together with the 
income arising from fees, &c., is applied to the payment 
of professors^ salaries, and the enlargement of the li- 
brary. There are 4 faculties (divinity, law, medicine, 
and philosophy) ; and to tliese 'are attarhect 40 ordinary 
and extraordinary professors, and 21 private tutors. The 
faculties of law and medicineare those most attended. The 
number of students in 1840 was 022, of whom 22 studied 
theology,afi4 law, 148 medicine, 59 mineralogy, and 29 phi- 
losophy and piiilolugy. The fees commonly paid for daily 
lectures during one semester are from 12 to 20 fiorins; 
and the necessary expenses of a student during a uni- 
versity session may be estimated at about 45/. Mirny of the 
Germans, however, live at a still lower rate. The present 
professoi‘8 are many of them of high repute: among others 
are Schwars, Umbreit, and Pauliis in theology ; Mitter- 
maier, and ZachorUi, in law ; Geiger, Tiedemann, and 
Chelius in medicine; Creuzer, Schlosser, and Dahr in 
philosophy. It is matter of regret that the Impetuosity 
of the students in mingling with the disturbances at 
Frankfurt, in 1833, should have Injured the usefulness of 
the university : the numbers have fallen off nearly a half 
in consequence of several German princes forbidding 
their sulycc^s to resort thither. The riotous conduct of 
the Heidelberg students is chiefly owing to the system of 
Burschenschtifien^ or students* clubs, which excite here 

g reater animosity and more ft'equent disturbances than 
1 any other university of Germany. The library, which 
In the unhappy period of Heidelberg’s history, was pil- 
laged of its most valuable treasures to enrich the papal 
library, a part only of which were returned by Plus VII. 
in 1815, now oontains 120,000 vols., besides a large num- 
ber of rare and very valuable MSS. Connected with the 
university may be mentioned an homiletic seminary, a 
philological seminary, and a sprueh-^oUegium^ or prac- 
tical school for law students. There is a good gymna- 
sium for junior students, and 17 elementary schools are 
supported by the government. {Conversatunu-iexicon s 
Private Jt^farmaiion.) 

The date of the foundation of Heide||erg is not 
known ; but it ranked only os a small town n225L The 
count-palatine. Robert, enlarged It in 13(;2, and the pe- 
riod reaching thence to the 30 years* war appears to have 
been the era of Its prosperity ; for it then displayed, in 
its handsome buildinm, all the splendour arising ftrom a 
flourishing trade, and the residence of the court of the 
electors palatine of the Rhina In 1622, during the 30 
years* war, the town was taken by Count Tilly, after a 
month's siege, and given upto be sacked for three dajys: 
the library was sent to the l>uke of Bavaria, and the im- 
perial troops retained, possession of the place during ^1 
years, at the end*of which it was retaken by the Swedes 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and kept by them till the 
Mace of Westphalia, in 1648. In 1674, in consequence 
w disagreements between Louis XIV, and the elector 
Charles Louis, a French army under Turenne Invaded 
the Palatinate, sacking and setting fire to its towns smd 
vUlages. The sulTerlngs of Heidelberg at this time, how- | 
ever, bore no cfimpanson to the severe treatment which 
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it met with in 1689 and 1093, when Melae and Chomilly 
ravaged and burnt the place. (8ee Voltaire^ SfMe 4e 
Lomu XIV., ch. 16.) These repeated calamities, and the 
removal of the elector’s residence and court to Manhelm, 
in 1719, contributed to diminish its importance among 
the towns of Germany ; and It has never since reco- 
vered either its trade or pop. In 1802, at the peace of 
Amiens, Heidelberg was attached to the grand-duchv of 
Baden. 

HEILBRONK, a town of S. Germany, k. of Wirtem- 
berg, clrc. of the Neckar, and near that river, 25 m. N. 
Stuttgard. Pop. 10,200. It is irregularly laid out, but 
contains many good houses. The Did, Gioffraphique 
(1828) says that Tt is surrounded by lofty walls and a deep 
ditch ; but later authorities do not mention its fortifica- 
tions. Its most interesting public edifice is the church 
of St KUian, remarkable for tne pure Gothic architecture 
of Its choir, and its beautlftil tower, built in 1529, 220 ft. 
high. The town hall is an antique edifice, in which 
many imperial charters, bulls, and other ancient records 
are deposited. In the outskirts of the town is a tall 
square tower, in which Gets of BerlichioMn, celebrated 
In ofiC of Gothe's dramas, was confined ia 1525. The 
house of the Teutonic Knights is now a barrack ; on the 
other hand, the orphan asylum has beAi converted into a 
royal residence. There are 3 Rom. Cath. and 2 Pro- 
testant churches, a richly endowed hospital, a house of 
correction, and a gymnasium with a library of 12,000 vols. 
Heilbronn retained the privileges of a free city of the 
empire, originally conferrCIl upon it by the Emp. Fred. 
Barbarossa, down to the beginning of the present century. 

It was formerly a place of importance, ftora its pow 
sition near the firontiers of the circles of Swabia, Fran- 
conia, and tiie Lower Rhine, and it still nas an active 
trade, being an entrepbt for the merchandise sent from 
Frankfort for the supply of 8. Germany. It has manu- 
factures of woollen cloth, white lead, tobacco, hats, 
brandy, paper, oil, gypsum, silver artlAes, Ac. ; and 
some trade In woollen and cotton goods. Tlie Wilhebm , 
canals recently carriecTinto the town, facilitates 
traffic between it and the'Neckar. Great quantities of 
wine, some of very tolerable quality, are grown in the 
neighbourhood, and coal is said to wbound in the vi- 
cinity. 

IIELDER (THE), a mark, town of N.JHoUand, on 
a projecting point of land at the N. extremity of that 

E rov., opposite the Texel, 40 m. N. by W. Amsterdam: 

It. .52° .*>7' 42" N., long. 4° 44' 55" E. Pop. 2.852. Being 
important from its position, commanding the Mars-Diep, 
or channel to the Zuyder Zee, and having almost the 
only deep water harbour on the coast of Holland^ it is 
strongly fortified. ^ has -a few manufactures, and some 
trade with Amsterdam, with which city it communicates 
by the Holder Canal, the noblest work of the kind in 
Holland (5'cr Amstshoam, p. 100.) The famous Van 
Tromp was killed in an engagement off the Helder in 
It was taken by the British under Sir R. Aber- 
crombie in If 99, 

HELENA (ST.). See Sr. Helena. 

HELIER’S (ST.), the cap. of the Id. of Jersey 
on Its 8. coast, 90 m. S. Portland Bill, 35 m. 'N.W. 
Granville, and 39 m. N. St. Male ; lat. 4^ 18' N., long. 

TP 13' 45" W. Pop. (1831), 10,120. It stands on the E. 
side of St. Aubin’s Bay, on a slope facing the shore be- 
tween two rocky heights, on one of which is the chadel. 
Fort Regent, overlooking the harbour. U is not well 
built, and in the old and central parts the streets 
are irregular and narrow ; but In the outskirts they 
are regtdar and wdl built, with ornamented garden- 
ground in .front. The Royal Square, the chief open 
space within the town, contains the par. church, built 
in 1341, the court-house, reading-rooms, and a large 
hotel. The principal public buildings, besmes these, 
are the theatre, gaol; and two chapels, one being of 
Gothic architecture. This chapel and the theatre are 
the only edifices that have any claim to architectural 
beauty. The m'arket*place is an enclosure within a wall 
and iron nalisades, and the market on Saturday presents 
a magnificent display of vegetables, fruit, and flowers, 
besides poultry and game from France, all at very mo- 
derate charges. Fort Regent, which cost 800,080 l, was 
erected In 1806, and possesses all the usual defences of a 
regular fortress; but It has llltle accommodation for 
troops, and Is said to have been injudiciouslv planned. 
Another fortress, Elizabeth Castle, (so called, because 
it was first built In Qiuicn Elizabeth's reign), stands on 
a rocky island |m. from the shore, whicb^ Idw water 
may be reached on foot by means of a long naturid 
I causeway: it contains extensive barracks, w appears 
to be a strong position. Lord Clarendon relidea here 
two years while writing his history of the Rebellion. I'he 
hwbour of St. Heller's Is formed by two piers jutting 
out into the bay at the S. end of the town. {See Jbebby.) 
{InMe Channel Ulande^ 1. 11— 30.> 

^LIGOLAND or llELGOLAKD fan. Hertha), 
an island belonging to Great Britain, In the North Sea, 
26 m. from the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, Area bk 
3 11 3 
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M. m. (1894) 9,221. It li divided Into 2 oartf, a 
hf^ dlff Hd fUKd alow filaln eommunlcating with 
other by a ledge of rbeka, oa which ia cut a flight 
of 120 atepi. xlie elevated part if about 4,000 pace# 
In circ., aprechdtoua rock of red conglomerate, varying 
from 90 to 170 ft. In height, and covered on the top with 
thin herbal, but without tree or fhrub; the lower wt 
if much nnaller, and the entire circ. of the ifland if leff 
than 4 m. The dimenaionf are continudly lefsening, 
owing' to the encroachmentf of the aes, which, in 177(h 
separated a part of the ialand, now an uninhabited 
■ttfirihanic. Lyell {Geol. b. i. ch. 7.) attributea ita de- 
fltnictlon to the contest between the waters of the Elbe 
and Weser, and the strong ocean-tides of the North 
Sea. On the summit of the cllfft stands the lighthouse, 
lat. 040 11' 34" N., and long. 1^ 03' 13" E., maintained 
from dues paid by British vessels entering the port of 
Hamburg. The church also, and the batteries, are con- 
spicuous objects from the sea. Since 1321, when the 
military estimlishmcnt was broken up, the batteries have 
been dismantled, and are falling to decay. Tlie dhurcb is 
a plain structure, erected in 1682, the duties of which are 
performed by a Lutheran clergyman salaried by govern- 
ment, who is likewise the head-master of the free school, 
which is attende<f by 320 children. The little town on 
the cliff consists of about 350 houses, chiefly inhabited by 
small traders and fiskerroen. On the lower part of the 
island arc about 70 fishermen's huts, the only remains of 
the numerous storehouses standing here during the wsur, 
when this island was the centtfi of an extensivf contraband 
trade. {Convers. Lexicon.) Heligoland has two good na- 
tural harbours, 8bc on the N., the other on its S. side ; 
and £. of it is a roadstead, where vessels may anchor in 
M6 fathoms. The people, who are of Frisian extraction, 
and speak a dialect of that language, are chiefly employed 
in the haddock and lobster fisheries, ttie produce of which 
is taken to Hamburg, and exchanged fur those necessarier 
which this Island does not supply : some thousands of the 
lobsters come, also, to the Lomfun market. The annual 
^(rae of these fisheries is said C7i^og., art. Heligo- 
land) to average 5,000f. a year. Many of the people are 
excellent pilots, and, lielng licensed by tlic island autho- 
rities, procure lucrative employment from vessels of all 
nations entering the Elbe. The females of the pop. are 
chiefly engimed in raising a little bailey and oats on spots 
where vegetkioti will thrive, audio tending tlie few sheep 
(about 150} that graze on the downs. This dependency, 
though useless in time of peace, serves in war for a judut 
of observation, and a d6p6t for produce. It costs at pre- 
sent from 8.50/. to 900/. a year. 

Heligoland, In ancient times, wm the residence of a 
chief of the Sicamlnrl or N. Frieslimders, and was the 
seat of worship of the Saxon goddess Fhoseta, from 
wliich circumstance its name {holy-lafid) was derived. 
U was in the possession of Denmark till 1807, when it 
was taken the English, wlio have since setuined it. 

HELLESPONT. See Dabdanellbs. 

HELMSTADT, a town of N.W. GeiCnany, duchy 
Brunswick, distr. Schuniugen, and cap. circle same name, 
22m. K. by S. Brunswick, and 30m. W. Magdeburg} 
lat. 810 ly 4yf N.,long. 11® 1' 15" E. Pop., in 1H38, 
6,400. It is an old-fashioned walled town, with four 

S ites ; and the fortifications are turned into public walks, 
nod with lime-trees. Its two suburbs are called Osten- 
dorf and Neumark. The plAces most worthy of note are 
the principal square, the Lutheran church of St. Stephen, 
the town-nail, and the circle-tribunal, once the univer- 
sity building. Besides these, there are 3 other clmrches. 


I is a coiniM ball, now disused and let ftnr private dwell- 
I inge. The church (a ohapd of ease dependent on the 

S ot Wendron) is a modem structure,, on hi|^ 
having a Itoe pinnaded tower 90 ft. high, llie 
rs also nave two places of wortblpjjotd the Sun- 
day schools are attended by 600 children. Tho grammar- 
school,. recently revived, has a high character ; and there 
Is a good national school. Helstone is the market for an 
extensive farming district, and also participates in the 
advantages derived from the mining speculations in 
the immediate neighbourhood: the mecnaidcs are nu- 
merous, especially shoemakers, and the town Is, on 
the whole, in a thriving state. Loe Pool, about 1 m. 
below the town, dries at low water ; but focilitieB have 
lately been afforded to the trade by sea by the improve- 
ment of the harbour of Portleven, about 3 m. distant. 
Iron, coal, and timber are imported in large quantities, 
for the use of the neichbouring^mines. A singular cus- 
tom prevails here, called the Furrey-dance, a kind of 
joyous procession, celebrated May 8., which 14 always ob- 
served as a holiday. The town received Its first charter 
from King John ; and Edward I. made it a coinam town, 
with the privilege of ‘sending 2 mems. to the H. of C. 
The governing charter of the corporation, previously to the 
Municipal Reform Act, was granted in 1774. The last- 
mentioned act vested the government in 4 aJdermen and 
12 councillors. Corp. rev.. In 1839, 824/. Previously 
to the Reform Act, the elective fran^ise was vested in 
the freemen, elected by the mayor and aldermen ; but it 
had been for many years a mere nomination bor. belong- 
ing to the Duke of Leeds. The Boundary Act added to 
the old bor. the entire par. of Sithney, which had, m 1831, 
a pop. of 2,772, and a large portion of the par. of Wen- 
dron ; so that the pop. of the pari. bor. may be estimated 
at from 7,(NX) to 8,000. Registered electors. In 1838-39, 
366. Markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays ; fairs on 
the Saturdays before Mid-leiit Sunday and Palm Sunday, 
and oil Wliit-Monday, July 20., Sept. 9., Oct. 28., and the 
first three Saturdays in December. {Polwhele*s Cortf 
walli Pari. Rep.) 

HELVOETSLUYS, or HELLEVOETSLUI.S, a 
fortified town and port of Holland, prov. S. Holland, on 
the Haring- vliet, tlie largest mouth of the Rhine, 16 ni. 
S.W. by W. Rotterdam. Pop. 1,644. Its excellent 
harbour, capable of accommodating the whole Dutch 
navy, runs through the centre of the town, and, being 
bounded by a pier on either side, extends a considerable 
way into the river'; it has also a large arsenal, and Bocks 
for the construction and repair of ships of war, and a 
naval school. It used to be tlie regular station for the 
English and Dutcli imeket-boats, which sailed to and 
from Harwich twice u week, till the adoption of steam- 
packets for tlie conveyance of the English mail to Rot- 
terdam, in 1823. Our great deliverer William HI. em- 
barked at Helvoetsluys fur England in 1688. {De Cloet ; 
Diet. G^og., Ac.) 

IIEMEL-HEMPSTEAD, a market town and par. of 
England, co. Hertford, bund. Dacorum, 22 m. N.W. 
London, and 16 m. W. Hertford. Area of par., 7,310 
acres. Pup. (1831), 4,759. The dependent chapelries of 
Bovingdon and Flaunden have also an area of 5,180 acres ; 
and a pop., in 1831, of 1,278. The town stands on the 
slope oi a bill, close to the small river Gade, and consists 
of a main street, lined with tolerably good houses. The 
church, in a spMious churchyard, is cruciform, with an 
embattled tower surmounted by a high octagonal steeple : 
the architecture was originally Norman, and the W. door 
is considered by Dallaway one of the finest specimens in 


forest of Marienburg, are somb medicinal springs ; ever, been made at subsequent periods, which greatly 
and on the Corneliuslmrg are the Lubbenstoino, four | diminish the beauty of the edifice. The town.hml, the 
'enormous altars of Thor and Odin, surrounded with a only other public edifice, is a long narrow building, with 
circle of ftones somewhat similar to that seen at Abury, < an open space underneath for the accommodation of the 
fit Wiltshire. It was once the seat of a university, farmers, who bring thither large quantities of corn for 
founded by Julius duke of Brunswick In 1575, which was sale on Thursday, tlie market-day. within the par. 
in a most flourishing state, till the establishment of Got- are 2 endowed free schools, one for 13 boys, the other 
tingen university thinned its members. It was sup- for 15 girls; besides which there are 2' Infant sch^s, 
pressed ift 1809 Jerome Bonaparte, and a portion of 2 national^cbools, and 2 schools of industry, altoge- 
its library removed to Gbttingen. , A gymnasium and a tlier attenMd by upwards of 200 children: the Sunday 
normal school are the only existing establishments for schools have nearly 300 scholars. The chief employ, 
education. Helmstadt is toe seat of a general super- ment of the female part of the pop. is straw plaiting, 
intendency, and a place of considerable trade for its and this art Is taught to about 280 children, in 24 dame- 
Bise. Flannels, hats,etobacco-pipe8, soap, spirits and schools. In the ndghbourhood ore some of the largest 
liqueurs are its chief manufactures. It trades with and most perfect paper-mills In the empire ; and within 
Frusslai and four markets in the year. It is believed 4 m. of the town tnere are numerous flour-mills. The 
to have baen ortglnsily buBt by the empdror Charle- Grand Junction Canal and Blrmingkram Rail wiw are 16 
magneflil Tffi. m.S. W . and greatly contribute to increase the traffic of the 

HI^BTONB, a pari, bor., market town, and par. of |daoe, by the faculty they afford for the transit of cons 
Bn^and^co. Comwa^ bund. Kerrier, 242 m. W. by S. and other amiculturu produce. Ueroel-Henmstead was 
jUmdon.li^ 10 m. S.W. Truro. Area of par. 130 acres 4 iueorporeted by Henry Vlll., and the inhab. ace em- 
pep. u(do. (1831) 8,298.' Thetown stands on the side of powered to have a bailuT, and to bold courts of pie-nDudre 
;a hill shqilng to the river Loe or Cober, which is here during fisirs and markets. This corporation, however, Is 
. tt)M)ised by A bridged The houses are chiefly ranged along mentioned neither ih the commissioners* report, nor MU 
four streett,whidiciott each other at right angles; it is the schedules of the Municipal Reform Act. 

'well paved, >lghted with gas, and abundantly supplied Markets on Thursday : fUr for sheep, Holy Thursday: 

wUh water by streams running through the streets. Nmur' statute-foir, 8d Monday in September. 

tlie centre of the town la mi ancient town-ball, and there HENLE-Y-ON-THAMEs, a market town, mim. 
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'bor., and par. of England, ca Oxford, bund. Binfleld, ai^ afterward!, notwithstanding the aid furnished to 
on the Vf. ba^ of the Thames, 22m. 8.E. Oxford, 85m. Rome l»r ito marine, and a treaty of alliance. Imth oflbiK 
W. London. Area of par. 1,920 acres ; pop. of ditto, la sire, and defensive, with that powerful sute, li was pU. 
1881, 8,618. The town Is beautifhUy situated at tife foot laged by.Cotta, under the pretext that It had resist^ 
of the Chiltem range, which is' here well covert witii the exacUons of the publicans (or tax-formers) of Rome, 
besch and other forest timber. The B. entrance is 1^ Its splendid library, temple, and public Iraths were plun- 
a handsome.stone bridj^ of 6 arches, built in 1786 ; and dered and set on fire, ana nmny of the inhab. put to death 
the drat object presenting itself to the view on entering by the conqueror. The city, however, continued to dourlsh 
ftrom Lcmdon, is the church, a handsome, though irre- 'Under the Roman emperors, and coins of Trajan and 
gttlar Gothic structure, built at dllforent times, having Severus are extant, in which it is styled tnelropolii and 
a lofty tower, ornamented at the angles with taper octa^ The fleet of the Goths waited here .for the 

gonai turrets, rising to considerable height above the return of the second expedition that, in the time of Gal- 
iMttlcments. It contains some curious monuments, and lienus, ravaged Bithynia and Mysia ; and it is men- 
a library bequeathed by Dean Aldrich in 1737. The tfoned as stifl prosperous even so recently as the reign at 
High Street, which runs W. foom the bridge, is wide, Manuel Commenus. Athensus informs us that it was 
well paved, and lighted, and lined with good houses : ^ celebrated for its wine, almonds, and nuts. (Tbumefor/, 
its further end, on the rise of a hill, stands the town- ii. ; Walsh*$ Constant, 101. ; ueog, Jonm. ix. s Diet. 
hall, a neat building, on pillars, having on the upper story CfSqg. ) • 

a hall, council chamber, and other rooms ; its lower part, HERAT, or HERAUIV formerly Hbri (an. Jria or 
which is open, being used as a market-house. Crossing jirtaeoana), a city of W. Caubul, in antlouitv the cap.^ 
the High Street at right angles are two other stre^, of Ariana, and one of the most renowned cities of the 
much narrower, and Ibied with inferior houses. There E., and still the largest and most populous town of the 
are places of worship for Independents and Wesleyan modern prov. of Khorassau, and the cap. of an independ- 
Methodists, some almshouses endowed by Longland, ent cbiefship. It stands on the Herirood (an. Jnsts), 
Bishop of Lincoln, and several schools. The principal of in a fertile plain, 380 m. W. by N. Caubul, 270 m. N.W. 
the latter are the '* United Charity Schools," founds in Candahar, 410 m. N.E. Yezd, and 4l0^. S.S.W. Buk- 
1G04, and endowed with land, realising 8701. yearly 4 the hara ; lat. 84° ft(/ N., long. 62^ 27' B. Pop. estimated 
establishment, as revived in 1774, consists of an upper some years since by Christie at 100,000; but at pre« 
school, in which 25 boys receive class instruction, and a sent it does not probabW exceed 45,000 (JBtohinstone, 
lower school, which provides 60 boys with a plain edu- Comity y Jfre.), of whom 2-.3ds are native inhab.: about 
cation, and 20 out of that number with clothing ; besides 1-lOtli part Dooraunee Afghans, and the rest Moguls, 
this school, which is by no means in a thriving condition, Eimaiiks, Hindoo merchants, Jews, and other strangers, 
thhre is a national school, attended by 124 boys and 72 Previously to 1824, when the city wasiiesieged by the 
girls ; an infant school, with 160 children ; and three Candahar troops, it covered a large extent of ground, 
Sundiay schools. A savings' bank was established in 1817. having had some considerable suburbs outside the walls. . 
The chief industry of Henley is malting, but the ti^e It now consists of only the fortified town, 3-4ths of a m. 
has ranch declined of late years; and the town can scarcely square, surrounded with lofty walls of unbunit brick, 
be said to possess any peculiar manufacture at the present erected upon a solid mound formed by the earth of a 
time. It IS a corp. town, its governing charter being broad wet ditch, which goes entirely round the dty, and 
granted in 1722, having a recorder, 10 aldermen (one is filled by springs within itself. ' There arc 5 gues, each 
of whom is mayor), and 16 burgesses. In consequence defended by a small outwiirk; and on the N. side ofdliV 
of the statement made by the commissioners, '* that fortress is the citadel, a square castle of burnt brick, 
it may be questionable whether any considerable advan- flanked with towers at the angles, and, like the town it- 
tage can be derived firom a municipal institution in so self, built on a mound enclos^ by a W(g ditch. The in- 
small a community, especially as the income of the corp. terior of Herat is divided into quarters by 4 long bazaars, 
is ton limited to enable them to do any thing material for covered with arched brick, which run from 4 of the gates, 
the improvement of the town" (iVten. Corp, B.cp.\ this and meet in a small domed quadrangle in Mie centre of 
her. was left; untouched by the Municipal Reform Act. the city. (Cono/fe.) It is said to have about 4,000 dwell- 
Thc members of the corp. have the patronage of various ing-houscs, 1,200 shops, 17 caravanscras, and 20 baths, 
local charities ; but the Income at their disposal amounts besides many mosques, and fine public reservoirs. But, 
only to about 70(. yearly. Quarter sessions and a court for notwithstanding a plentiful supply of water, and abun- 
tlie recovery of small debts are held here. Markets on dant means for insi^g cleanliness, Herat«4s one of the 
Thursday, for corn and other grain : fairs, March 7., dirtiest places in Me E. " Many of the small streets 
lioly Thursday,' Thursday in Trinity week, and the which branch from the main ones are built over, and 
Thursday after Sept. 21., chiefly fur horses, cattle, and form low dark tunnels, containing every offensive thing, 
sheep. (Bmgley’s ^aui. of Enel. ; Pari Papers.) Ko drains having been contrived to carry off the rain 

tIERACLKA PONTICA, also cailed PERINTHUS, which falls igithin the walls, it collects and stagnates in 
a famous marit. city of antiquity, now called Ereklii on ponds, which are dug in different parts of the city. The 
the N. coast of Asia Minor, on the Euxine Sea ; lat. 41^ residents caet out the refuse of their houses into the 
16' N., long. 3ic> 30' E. Hcraclea, says Major Ken- streeto, and dead cats and dogs are commonly seen lying 
nell, has filled the page of history with its grandeur upon heaps of the vilest filth. Eustn tut— * it is the cus- 
and misfortunes; and its remains testify its former im- tom* — was the only apology 1 heard from those even 
portanco." Diodorus Siculus describes ft as situated on who admitted the evil.'*^ ( Conol^y ii. 3, 4.) The residence 
an elevated neck of land about one stadium in length, of the prince is a mean building, standing before an 
the houses thickly set, and conspicuous for their height, open square, in the centre of which is the gallows and 
out-topping one another, so as to give it the appearance the great mosque. The latter, a lofty and spacious edi- 
of an amphitheatre. This Is exactly the appearance that fice, supposed to date from the 1 2th century, surmounted 
it exhibits at the present day : and the harbour, though with elegant domes and minarets, and ornamented with 
neglected, is ma^ificent, forming a roadstead like a shining painted tile, is going to decay. " But though the 
horsc-shoe. The widls are now in a ruinous condition, city of Herat," says Tonolly, "be as I have described it, 
and constructed chiefly of the remains of a former ram- without the walls allis beauty. The town is 4 m. distant 
pi-.rt. In the part fronting the sea, whore are the remains from hills on the N., and 12 from those which run S. of 
both of an inner and an outer wail, huge blocks of basalt ' it. The space between the hills is one beautiful extent 
and limestone are piled one.on another ancLintermingled of little fortified villages, gardens, vin^ards^and corn- 
with columns and fragments of Byzantine cornices ^th fields. A bund is thrown across the -Herirood ; and its 
Christian inscriptions, llie castle upon the height is in waters, being turned into many canals, are so conducted 
ruins. Only a part of the ancient city was contained over the vale of Herat, that every part of it is watered, 
within the wall, the outer portion extending, in the form The most delicious fruits are grown in the valley ; the 
of a triangle, to a small river-valley, in wMcb was for. necessaries of life are plentlftil and cheap ; an^lho bread 
merly a harbour defended by two towers. 9he modern and water of Herat are proverbial for their eAellence." 
town comprises 5 mosques, 2 khans, 2 public baths, and (25. ii 4,5.) Herat, from its extensive trade, has acquired 
about 300 houses, 50 of which belong to Greek Chris- the appellation of bundary or emporium, it beiM a grand 
tians and the rest to Mahommedans. According to the centre of the commerce between Caubul, Cashmere, 
Diet. Cfog.y it manufactures Unen^cloth, and exports flax, Bokhara, Hindostan, and Fersii^ From the K., E., and 
silk, wax, and timber, importing coffee, sugar, rice, to- S., the chief goods received are shawls. Indigo, sugar, 
bacco, and iron. chintz, muslins, leather, and Tartary skins, which are ex- 

The ancient Hefoclea, founded by the Megareans, early ported to Meshed, Y ezd, Kerman, Ispahan, and Tehran ; 
attelned to considerable wealth and importance as a whence dollars, tea, china-ware, broad cloth, copper, 
place of trade. The inhab. maintained their Indepond- pepper, and sugar candy, dates and shawls IramKerrosiD, 
ence for several years, suUect only to a tribute paid to and carpets from Ghaen, arc imported. The.itaple com- 
the Persian monarch. T%e Heracleots supplied the modities of Herat are saffron and assafcstidadltnhris ob- 
10,000 (Greeks, under Xenophon, on their memorable ro- tainable in the neighbourhood, but not in suffldent 
treat, with vessels to carry them back to Cyzicus. The quantity for commerce. Many lamb and sheep skifls are 

Mkopublican government was overthrown, about anno 380 made up into caps and cloaks ; and when ConoUy visited 
B. o., by Clearchus, one of the diief citizens, in whose the city, there were in it more than 18b shoemakers? 
family the government continued nearly a century. He- shops. The latter were, however, inadequate to sup)^ 
raclea furnished succours to Ptolemy against Antigonus ; the demand of the prov., and many camel loads of sOp- 
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pc» were brought from Candahar. The carpeti of Herat 
are lo great repute for their goftness. and brilliancy of 
colour t but the trade in them has declined of late years. 
The greatest capitalists here are the Hindoo merchanU. 
A mile N. of the town are the remains of what an- 
clentlv was the wall of Heri, not fkr from which are the 
magnificent ruins of a place of worship, built by a de- 
scendant of Tlmour. The princes of his bouse con. 
structed several palaces, gardens, and cemeteries on the 
hill range N. of Herat, traces of which still exist. Herat 
is capable of being made a place of great strength. An 
army might be garrisoned in it for years with every ne- 
cessary Immediately within its reach ; and the infiuence 
• of any W. power in possession of this fortress would be 
felt over all the country E., as far at least as Candahar. 
It long formed tho cap. of an extensive empire trans- 
mitted by Tlmour or Tamerlane to his sons. It thence 
passed under the rule of Persia ; was taken in 't715 by the 
Dooraunee Afghans ; in 1731, by Nadir Shah ; and re. 
taken by the Afghans, under Ahmed Shah, in 1749. Since 
then, the Persians have often attacked it unsuccessfhllv; 
on the last occasion, In 1938,ethey were routed under its 
walls. 

The territory of Herat, subject to BAmraun Shah iaee 
Afpohanistan), extends N. perhaps to the Moorghaut, 
and S.E. the greater part of the way to Candahar ; but 
W. for about 30 m. only. The money revenue derived 
from the city and lUhielghbourhood. in 1831, was rated at 
about 21,500/. ; that of the provs. was estimated at four 
times at much : besides which, a large quantity of uri- 
cultural and other produce was exacted by the sovereign. 
( ConoUy't Overland Journey to India ; Hlpkinstone’t 
CauAul; JRurneSt^c.) 

HEKAUl^T, a marlt. dOp. of France, in the S. part of 
the kingdom, formerly a part of the prov. of Languedoc, 
between lat. 13' and 43<^57'N., and long. 2^33' and 
4oi3'E.; having. N.W. tho dew. Tarn and Aveyron, 
S.W. Aude, N.IB. Card, and S.E. and 8. the Mediterra* 
nean. Lengili, N.E. to S.W., 73 m. ; average breadth, 
^out 30 m. Area, 624,^2 hecteres. Pop. 08.%), 357,846. 
j!%e slope of this dep. Is from N.W. to S.E., and most of 
its rivers run in that direction ; but the Herault, from 
which it derives Its name, has mostly a S.W. course from 
the dep. Card, lif which it rises, to4ts mouth in the Me- 
diterranean, 15 m. S.W. Cette. Its total length is about 
31 leagueB«34 of which are navigable. A long succession 
of lagoons, occupying an area of more than 40,000 hec- 
tares, lines the coast, on which there are several good 
ports, including those of Agde and Cette. The climate, 
though hot and dry, Is generally healthy; the soil is 
mostly calcareous. In 1834, 156,. '>66 hectares were arable, 
and 8,537 in pasture ; vineyards occupied 103,683 hect., 
woods 77,644 hect., and heaths, wastes, Ac. upwards of 

214,000 hect. Th - ... 

brunch of industry, 


The growth of wine is the principal 
y. About 2,080,000 hectol. niihMede an- 
nually, 400,000 h. of which are exported, mm similar 


quantity used for home consumption ; th? rest is con- 
verted into brandy. The best kinds are the red wines of 
St. George and Viragues, and the white wines of Fron- 
tignan and Lunei. Corn, which is chiefly wheat, with some 
oats and rye, is not grown in sufficient mntity for home 
consumption ; the annual produce is aboimOOO.OOOhectol. 
Oil, olives, figs, and dried fruits form important articles of 
commerce. In 1834, there were 287,000 mulberry-trees in 
tho d?p., and in 1835, 872,390 kilog. of silk cocoons were 
obtained. Bees are largely reared ; and wax to the value 
of nearly a million of francs is annually exported. In 1830, 
there were 534,000 sheep in the d^p. ; their flesh is ex- 
cellent, and they yield about 1,200,(KK) kilog. of wool 
.yearly. In 1 835, of 116,048 properties subject to the com* 
Mbution fonciiret 4.5,842 were assessed at less than 6 fr., 
and 19,420 at from 5 to 10 fr. : the number of large mo- 
perttes l^reatly above the average of the deps. The 
pilchard Imd other fisheries in the Mediterranean and 
tne lagoons, employ a great many hands ; and it is esti- 
mated that 75,000 quintals of ffsh are annually taken, worth 
545,000 £r. Herault is rich in mineral products ; iron, 
copper, and coal mines, and qnarriesof marlsle, alabaster, 
gypsum, granite, &c. are wrought. The principal ma- 
nufactures are those of woollen cloths, silk and cotton 
fabrics, of which Montpellier Is the chief seat : there 
are others of paper, chemical products, perfumery, and 
liqueurs many distilleries and dyeing establishments, 
and a good deali of salt H made in the marshes. Herault 
is, however, xnueh more an agricultural and commercial, 
than a manut^uring dep. Montpellier, Cette, and 
Agde have extensive trade, and their intercourse with 
the IntAioeris promoted by several navigable canals, 
of whliffi/the 4kuia/ du Midi Is the chief. Herault is 
divided 4 arroqds. i chief towns, Montpellier, Beziers, 

l*od4va, and At. Pons. It sends 6 mems. to the cb. of 
dqp.' No. of electors (1838*^), 8,609. Total public re- 
(1831), 12,312,819 fr. This d§p. anclen^ formed 
t ot'Karbonnese Gaol, and contains many Celtic and 
‘n antiquities, and some which are probably of a 
. origin. (Iftyo, art Merauttj R^ench Qffieiai 


HERCULANEUM. 

HERCULANEUM, or HERCULANUM oA 
An, vli. 3.), an anc. and now buried dty of Campania, In 
Itals^'close to the Bay of Naples, and 8 m. S.E. that ci^. 
The date of its foundation is unknown, and its eany 
hlstoiy fabulous ; but there is little doubt tbat it was held 
by Oscl, Pelasgi, and Samnltes, before it came into the pos- 
session of the Romans. Velleius Paterculus tells us that 
its Inhab. to(A an active part in the social and civil wars, 
and that the city suffered considerably In consequence. 
Little more is Known about it except its destruction with 
Pompeii and Stablse, by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
The volcano had for some centuries been inactive, and 
even covered with verdure ; but in the first year of the 
reign of Titus, a.d. 79., it burst forth with great violence, 
and caused those terrible disasters so well described by 
the younger Pliny, in two entire epistles (vL 16. and 20.), 
and more briefly by Tacitus : — ** Zuc/tim atiuiit atrox 
et eotUintfus tremor tertmy quern secuta fit horrenda 
Vesuvii mantis confiamralio: Putcherrima Campaniee 
ora miserd feedaia : olhutm dum urbes Herculanium et 
Pompeii: vasta hominum strages^ quos inter periere 
Agnppa ejnsque mater DrusMa. At studiorum famd 
mors fe PlinH fuit insignitior** {App, Ckron.) Martial 
alludes also to the fate of Herculaneum : — 

** Hia locua Hercnleo i<iiinlne clanis erat: 

Cuneta Jaceot flammls ct trItU maraa fevillt.* 

Sflgr. Iv. 42. 

The city appears to have been completely burled under 
showers of ashes, over which a stream of lava flowed, and 
afterwards hardened. The figure of the coast Itself was 
altered by the burning torrent ; and thus, when the 
local features were so wholly changed, all knowledge 
of the city, b^ond its name, was soon lost. After a 
concealment of more than sixteen centuries, accident 
led to the discovery of its ruins. In 1713 the Prince 
d’Elboeuf, a French nobleman, who was building a palace 
at Portici, having need of materials for stucco, procured 
large quantities of marble and terra cotta from the sinking 
of a well on his estate. As the sinking proceeded, the 
workmen, when about 76ft. below the surfoce, came to 
fragments of statues ; and the prince then ordered exca- 
vations to be made, with the view of ascertaining the 
extent of the remains. A vault, a marble door-way, and 
several statues of vestals, were disclosed with little la- 
bour ; but the works were soon afterwards stopped by 
the jealousy of the court of Naples. Twenty-five years 
after, on the accession of Don Carlos, the Infanta of 
Spain, to the throne of Naples, the works were resumed 
on a grander scale, and a theatre, chalcidicum, two tem- 
ples, and a villa, were successively discovered and cxra- 
vated. Owing, however, to the clumsy manner in which 
the mining was conducted, discreditable alike to the 
engineer and the government employing him, the statues 
and columns were needlessly injured and demolished, 
and, strange to say, the earth, instead of being brought 
to the surface, was used to fill up one part as another was 
searched. In consequence of this procedure, a small 
portion of the theatre Is all that is now accessible ; nud 
the works, together with the interest cxcithd by them 
among the Neapolitans, have long been discontinued. 
The whole extent of the ground explored was about GOO 
yards from N.W. to S.E., by 300 yards in breadth. The 
largest street was the N.F.. limit, beyond which it was 
supposed the mining could not be carried without endan- 
gering the town of Resina. Parallel with it was another 
street, and three others cut them at right angles. These 
streets appear to have been paved with lava, like those of 
modern Naples, a fact which proves that there must have 
been an eruption of Vesuvius prior to that which over- 
whelmed the city. The theatre was situated at the N. 
end of the town, which Is supposed by Winkelmann to 
have extended nearly 2 m. along the shore, but without 
any great breadth. The theatre appears, from an in- 
scription on its architraves, to have been hy Mem- 
mius, and Its dimensions are as follow : — External cir- 
cumference, 290 ft. ; Internal ditto as far as staM, 230 ft. ; 
Internal diameter, 160ft. ; width of stage,7 Oft. ; height, 
not known^ 

There were 18 rows of bent^ies, besides 3 above the 
portico ; and the entrance to them was by vomitoria or 
pusages leading from the three tires of arched corridors 
which ran round the building, and communicated by 
steps with the exterior. Its walls were cased with po- 
lished marble ; both Inside and outside beautifol statues 
and highly wrought columns weroL found. The floor 
was composed of thick soimres of ydlow marble, many 
of which still remained when Winkelmann examined the 
place. The theatre is supposed to 'have been capable oi 
accommodating 8,000 spectators, and was therefore very 
much smaller than many others, the rums of wldch are 
still extant, la the chief street, which is w ft . wide, having 
a raised foot- way on dtber side with' portions ^.cm, 
lumns showing the existence of an old colonnade, are 
the remains of a forum, or (ihakidieum, and of two 


temples. The forum is an oblong building, 326 ft. long 
a colonnade of 42 ^ars running 


and 182 ft. broad, with a 
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round its exterior ; and It had 5 entrances, 3 in front; The wool of the Ryland sheep, formerly so celebrated 
formed by 4 great pilasters decorated with equestrian for its fineness, has been injured by crossing by the 
statues, and 2 smaller entrances at the sides. The nuild- Lelcesters ; but the carcass of the animal has been, in 
ing was all cased with marble except under the colon- consequence, materially Improved, and the weight of the 
nade, where the walls are covered with frescoes. One fleece increased. Agriculture is in a pretty advanced 
of the equestrian statues formerly at the front entruice state In this co., but there is a great want of drainage, 
has been restored, and Is reckoned quite a ehtf-^eeuvre Turnips are pretty extensively cultivated ; and a vast 
of ancient art. The two temples are united under a improvement has been efffected in many districts by 
single roof, and the entire length of both is 192 ft., means of irrigation. Hops are largely grown, particu. 
and the breadth 60ft. They are very uxmqual in sise; Iwlyon the borders of Worcestershire, from 12,000 to 
but are highly ornamented internal^ ^th columns, 12,500 acres being under this crop. Property very 
frescoes, and Inscriptions. Among the private build- variously divided : there are a few large estates, with 
mgs excavated, all of which were small, with only one many of a medium, and sdme of a small sise. The 
story, was a suburban villa most profusely decorated tenures of gavelkind and bor. English exist in some dis- 
with statues and fresco paintings. It seems to have been tHcts, but are usually nullified by will. The fiirms, 
extensive, having rooms extending along the side of the which are mostly large, are usually held from year to 
rarden ; but they are all on the same story. Here were year. All ^e more modem farm buildings are of brick, 
found the celebrated papyri, upwards of 580 in number, and slated, those of older date being principally thatcliM. 
the unrolling of which has given so much trouble to the Average rent of* land, in 1810, 16s. Stf. an acre. Oak 
learned, and which would appear to he little better than bark is an important product Iron ore has been dis- 
thrown away, if the value of the 400 already unrolled and covered, but It is not wrought ; and the other minerals 
partly published may be taken as any criterion of the seem to be of no importance.* If we except cyder, which 
value of the others. The subjects are very various ; but is produced to a greater extent here than m any other 
the works and their authors are alike uninteresting. (PM. county, manufactures are inconsiderable: gloves, how- 
Transac.for 17.55 ; Sir H. Davy's Report m the Journal ever, are made at Hereford and LeominAer, and some 
of the Royal Institution for Aprils 1819.) Close to this coarse woollens in a few places. Principal livers, Wye, 
villa a large tank, or piscina, was discovered, 250 ft. long Lug, and Muimow. The Wye is navigable to Hereford 
and 27 ft. broad, with semi-circular ends, and enclosed for twirges carrying from 18 to 20 tons, out the navigation 
by a balustrade on which were ranged many exquisitely isdifilcult, and but little to be depend^ on. Hcrerord is 
wrought bronze figures, now in the private apartments divided into 11 bunds, and 219g)ar8. ; it sends 7 mems. to 
of the Queen of Naples. The ornamental beds and the U. of C., viz. 3 for the co. and 2 each for the bors. 
arrangements of the garden were still discoverable, and of Hereford and Leominster. Reeisterefi electors for 
at its extremity towards the sea was a pavilion floored the co., in 1838-3!), 7,222. In 1831, Hereford had 21,907 
with African marble and Jnune anfiftfe. Theprodous inhab. houses, 23,565 families, and 111,211 Ahabs., of 
relies of antiquity, so far as they were ciy>abln of re- whom 55,838 were males, and 55,373 females. Sum ex« 
moval, were taken to Naples, and are now dejmsited, pended on the relief of the poor, In 1838-39, 40,389/. An- 
with the other relics from Pompeii, in a large museum in nuat value of real property, in 1815, 629,156/. ; profits of * 
a wing of the king’s palace. The collection is most ex- trade and professions in ditto, 61,851/. * 

tensive, and comprises not only frescoes, statues, and Heubford, a city and pari. bor. of England, co. same 
works of art, but also articles of household furniture, name, of which it is the «ap., bund. Grimsworth, olP*** 
such as tripods, chandeliers, lamps, basins, paters, mir- the N. bank of the Wye, 118 m. W.N.W. London, and 
rnrs, articles of the toilet, musical and surgical instni- 56 m. S.W. Birmingham. It stands on a gravelly soil, in 
ments, and even cooking utensils. Engravings and a valley, near the centre of the co. The pgrl. bor., which 
descriptions of them will be found in David and Mare- is co-extensive with the old mun. bor. , comprises the 
rhar 8 iln/f 9 t«iV^sc/’//irrctf/tfn«»f ,12 vols. 4to.,and also in entire pars, of All Saints, St. Peter's, St. Owen's, St. 
that instructive little work, " Pompeii'* in the Library Nicholas, with parts of St. Martin’s and St. 5ohn the 
of Entert. Knoufledge. The paintings which have i)een Baptist, exclusive of out-townships ; and had, in 1831, a 
cut from the walls on which they were originally ex- pop. of 10,934. It extends about 3^ m. from N. to S., 
ecuted have, since their restoration to the light, lost and nearly 4 m. from E. to W., enclosing an area of about 
somewhat of their brightness ; but the colours arc still 2,220 acres. ITie new municipal borough excludes about 
wonderfully fresh. Their merit of course varies ex- 2-5th8 (chiefly rural tracts) of the above district. The 
tremcly, and many are incorrect in drawing; but the streets are wide, straigtt, macadamised, flagged, and well 
vigour of the touches by which some of the figures are lighted with gas. The private dwellings, idmost entirely 
expressed, and the graceful elegance of the attitudes of brick, are gcneaally old-fashioned, some few only 
selected by the painter are truly astonishing. The most being of iq^ijifrn construction. Among the many public 
beautiful of these W(;rc taken from the walls of the the- edifices, the^rgest is the cathedral, founded in and 
atre at Herculaneum, and the subjects may be under- rebuilt in 1072. It is a cruciform structure of the Saxon 
stood at a glance, by those acquainted with Grecian and early Norm§n style, and at the points of intersection 
liistory and mythology. Among the statues, the palm rises a fine square tower IGOft.high. The uniformity 
is generally given to a Mercury and a drunken Faun ; of the building, however, Is greatly impaired by the 
but there are many, of bronze as well as marble, of most erection of a and very plain W. end, rendered 
exquisite beauty: both the statues and busts are very necessary by the illl of the tower and a part of the nave 
numerous. In the collection of medals, a gold medal- in 1786. The extreme length of the cathedral Is 350ft.. 
lion of Sicily, struck in the I. 5th year of the reign of length of the great transept 100 ft, breadth of nsve and 
Augustus, is considered by virtuosi to be the most rare side aisles 74 ft., height or nave 63 ft., height of entire 
and curious. On the whole, the remains of Hercula- building 91 ft. The nave is divided from the aisles by 
ncum, so varied and perfect, throw a light on the-arts two rows of massive columns, sustaining semicircular 
and domestic customs of the Romans, which no mere arches, over which are rows of arcades with pointed 
description by a classic author could give. Antiquity arches. At the E. end a'^ the Ladye Chapel, an octan- 
here seems to revive, and we are carried back to the gular chapter house, and a well-stocked and valuable 
days when Rome was the mistress of the world. {Encyc. library. The N. porch Is generally admired as a specl- 
Metrop, art. Herculaneum, by Rev. Q. C. Renouards men of the ornamental Gothic style. 'Within the church 
Winkelmann's Letters on Herculaneum, passim ; QeWs are many fine monuments, among which that of Sishop 
Potnpetij Moore's Italy, ii.) Cantelupe (who died in 1287) is beautifully ornamented • 

HEREFORD, an inland co. of England, on the bor- with the most delicate sculpture. Adjoining the cathe- 
ders of Wales, having N. tiie co. Salop, E. Worcester dral are the college and bishop's palace, in the former of 
and Gloucester, S. the latter and Monmouth, and W. which are apartments for the vicars and other officers of 
Brecknock and Radnor. Area, 662,320 acres, of which the establishment. The cloisters connecting the ^ace 
about 500,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. The with the church are considered curious ana hanosome. 
aspect of this co.is eveir where rich and beautiful ; the A triennial musical festival takes place within the cathe- 
Burface is finely diversified with gentle eminences and dral, the profits of which are given to charltable.inBtitu- 
valleys, magnificent woods, orchards, and meadows, an- tions within the county. A side chapel is used as the 
closed with hedges and rows of trees. It is usually parish church of St. John Baptist, thi living of which is 
represented as bmng every where remarkable for fer- held under the dean and chapter. t>f the other parish 
tillty;butit has probably been in this respect overrated, churches, that of All Saints, which Is united with St. 
and though the soil in many districts be not surpassed Martin’s, has a tall and well-proportioned steeple, but is 
by any in the kingdom, It has, notwithstanding, a con- otherwise uninteresting. St. Fetor's, which is united 
Biderable extent of Inferior land. It produces excellent with St. Owen's, is a j^ain building, with a spIfU. The 
crops of wheat and barley, and is one of the princip^ church of St. Nicholas is old-fkshioned and uninteresting; 
cyder cos. Its wool Is also esteemed equal, if «ot the rectory is in the gift of the crown. The dissQnting 
superior, to any produced elsewhere in England. The places of worship bejongto Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
Hereford breed of cattle are deservedly held In high pendents, Quakers, and K. Catholics, the last of whom 
estimation : they are of a dark red colour, with white have lately built an extremely handsome chapel. Nu- 
fttceQ^hroats, and bellies, and fatten easily ; are excellent merous day and Sunday schools are connected Vioth with 
workers, and are remarkably quiet and docile ; but as the churches and chapels ; and there is a good charity 
respects the dairy, tiiey are good for nothing. Nearly school for clothing and educating 50 boys and 90 girls, 
half the field labour of tiie ca is performed by the cattle. The free grammar-school, locally known at the College 
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School* was either founded or enlarged by Q. Ellzaboth ; 
but It appears to have fallen Into disiepule, and to be now 
almost useless, notwithstanding the 20 exhibitions which 
it offers to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge: 
connected with this school is Dean Langford's charity, 
which clothes and educates four ciiildren, and sends them 
to Braxonnose College, Oxford, with scholarships of 351 . 
per annum for four years. Among tlie numerous and 
richly endowed charities of Hereford, the principal ore, 
— 1. St. Ethelbert’s Hospital for 10 aged persons, having 
an Income of lOOf. yearly. 2. Coning^y’s Hospital, 
, founded in 1625 , on the site of an ancient monastery, and 
providing lodging, clothing, and 13/. a year each to 14 old 
soldiers, and a salary of 20/. for'a chaplain. 3 . liUzarus’s 
Hospital, once used for lepers and others atillcted with 
contagious diseases, but now an almshouse for six poor 
women, who divide 19/. yearly. 4. St. Giles's Hospital, 
dtablished in 1290, as a monastery of Grey Friars, and 
given by Uichard II. tu the corporation, by which it was 
fnnncd into an almshouse for five jioor men, who are 
clothed, and shore 80/. yearly. 5. william's Hospital, 
providing six decayed trsidesinen with good lodgings, and 
3/. 10s. each per month, and a chaplain, at a salary of 20/., 
who also ofneiates in the last-mentioned hospital. 6. 
Price's Hospital, for 12 men, who are lodged and paid 
21. a month each. 7. Trinity Hospital, a handsome brick 
building, in which IG poor people arc lodged, clothed, and 

B rnsloned, at hs. per week. The last five of these 

larltics are in tlie patronage of the corporation, who, ac- 
cording to tiie statementof the municipal commissioners, 
formerly used tiielr influmicG for the most corrupt pur- 
poses. Idaiw other minor endowments belong both to 
the corporation and the parishes ; indeed few cities in 
Englaiin ^ssess so many charitable trusts as Hereford. 
( Charity Comm.^ 32d Rep.) A large infirmary, supported 
by subscriptions and benefactions, and containing accom- 
modation for 70 patients, stands S.E. of the city, near the 
Castle Gvien. The union workliouse, completed in 


183H,*'Btand8 on the i^.E. side, outside the city. The 
chief public buildings not yet noticed are the shire- 
hall, designed by Sir R. Smirke, liaving a fine Doric 
jiortico ; the town-hall, an old-fashioned wood and plas- 
ter Imildlng, supported on pillars forming an arcade, in 
which is helirthe vegetable market ; the guildhall, built 
of brick; the theatre; the co. gaol, a well-arranged 
prison, fin which the silent system, and hard labour, 
are rigorously enforced ; and the town gaol, which is 
very small, and wliolly insufficient for the wants of the 
city. {Gaol Returns^ 1839, p. 68.) " Hereford, In point 
of .trading prosperity, is in a stationary condition. 
Though the principal streets contain many good dweU- 
ing-houscs and shops, there wo no evidences of any 
very active or thriving estabiisnments. It produces no 
staple commodity : and the glove^ trad^, formerly con- 
siderable, has declined. There are some manufactures 
of hats and cutlery ; and the trade In cider, hops, oak- 
bark, wool, and wricultural produce is somewhat on the 
increase. The Wye is navigable by barges up to the 
city, except in dry summers or during Vieavy floods; and 
about 10 ^ears ago, a railroad was carried from Hereford 
to Pontruas, and thence to Abergavenny : this, among 
other advantages, securds a steady supply of coal, the 
price of which has fallen nearly one third." {Mnn. 


^ice of^whlch has fallen nearly one third." {Mun. 

H^cfOTTreceived its first charter of incorporation in 
1189, from Richard I., but the governing charter, pre- 
viously to the Municipal Reform Act, was granted 


viously to the Municipal Reform Act, was granted 
*Wllliam 111., in 1697. The corporation now comprises a 
mayor, 6 alderhiemand 16 councillors : the city is divided 
into three wards. Corn, rev., In 1839, 2,887/. Hereford has 
sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. since the 23 Edward L, the 
franchise, previously to the Reform Act, being vested in 
freevfeat resident or non-resident, who became so by 
birth, marriage, apprenticeship, gift, or purchase. Reg. 
electors, in 18%, 909. Quarter and petty sessions, and a 
mayor’s courts for the recovery of debts, are held within 
the city. The local actx are i4 Geo. Ill: c. 38., and 56 
Geo. III. c. 93. Market-days on Wed. and Sat., the 
WeT, after St. Andrew's day being the "great market." 
Fairs first Tuesday after Feb. 2., and Oct. 2. for cattle, 
cheese, and farming produce, beidg among the largest In 
Englam. Cattle fairs are also held on Wed. in Easter 
w^, and July 1. The May ftUr. called the bishop's fair, 
lasts nine days, aiM, being a mere holiday fiiir, is much 
complafned of as a hindrance to business. 

PaVittg the disputes between Henry HI. and his barons, 
and In Ihe wars of York and Lancaster, Hereford was 
repaal^y the seat of hostilities : and its fine castle and 
miaa wvls, according to Leland, were so much injured, 
tiia^ the of Henry Vlll. they were going fast to 
rain; During the parliamentary wars it was garrisoned 


by Charles 1., and twice besieged : in 1643 it surrendered 
tothe|Mnl*tioeps under SirW. Waller, and being re- 
tsjhftd by the royalists, was nearly the last that opened 
it* gates to the parliament. The ancient fortiflcatimis 
and cahCle are wiioUy destn^ed, and their site Is now 
oeoapied by a public promenade, maintained by sub- 


scription, and forming the favourite resort of the pop. 
{Price's Hist, of H&raordi Britton's Acc, tf,Her. Ca^ 
titetBal : Afim. Bmmd. and CAar. Com. Reports.) 

HERFOHD or HERVORDEN, a town of the Prus- 
sian dom., prov. Westphalia, gov. Minden, cap. circ. of 
the same name, on the Werra, 16 m. S.W. Minden. 
Pop. (1838) 6,^52. It has courts of Justice for the circle 
and district, a large prison, a gymnasium, and R. Cath. 
high school, and manufactures of cotton cloth and yarn, 
leather, tobafpo, and linen goods. The central museum 
of arts, antiquities, and manufketures for Westphalia is 
established at Herford. 

HERISAU, a town of Switzerland, cant. Appensell, 
div. Outer Rhodes, of which it is the cap. Jointly with 
Trojeu, these towns being alternately the scat of the 
legislature. It stands on a height, at the junction of 
two small streams, which turn the machinery of numerous 
factories, 5 m. W.N.W. Appensell. Fop. 2,200, or, with 
its commune, about 7,000, who are among the most in- 
dustrious inhab. of the canton. The principal manu- 
factures are those of cottons and silks, the last of recent 
introduction. It has an ancient church, in which the 
archives of the Outer Rhodes are kept, a pretty large 
public library, orphan asylum, court of Justtee, arsenal, 
&c. Near it is tne Heinricksbad, one of the most fre- 

J uented watering-places in £. Switzerland. (RUscA, 
lanton Append . ; Pi'cot, &e.) 

HERMANS'TADT (Hung. NacyS»eben)t a town of 
Transylvania, cap. of the Saxon land, in an extensive 
and fertile plain, on the Tibin, a branch of the Aliita, 
71 m. S. S.E. Clausenburg, and 70 ro.W. Cronstodt. Pop., 
in 1838, 18,337. {RergAatts.) It partly stands on an 
eminence, and is thence divided into an upper and a lower 
town. It Is pretty well built, mostly in the Gothic style, 
and has a square ornamented with a statue and fountain ; 
but still it has a dull and stagnant appearance. It has 
three suburbs, and is surrounded by a double wall, having 
a fosB and five gates. The most remarkable public 
buildings arc the palace of Baron Bruckenthal, the fa- 
vourite minister of the Empress Marla Theresa, con. 
taiuing an extensive library and fine museum ; the 
churches, 9 in all (viz., 4 Lutheran, 1 Calvinist, 3 Rom. 
Cath., and 1 Greek) ; the barracks, the militaiy hos. 
pital, and the orphan asylum. The Lutherans have a 
gymnasium, in which the study of divinity, law, and phi- 
losophy is Pursued, and a free school ; besides which, 
there is a Rom. Cath, gymnasium, and a normal school. 
Hermanstadt is the head qusirters of the Commander-in- 
chief of the troops in Transylvania, and several depart- 
ments of the government, as the customs, post-superin- 
teuflcncp, &c., are located here. It is a place of consider- 
able trade, having three markets in the year, and it has 
manufactures of linen and woollen cloths, hats, Ac. : 
still, however, the town " is not what It was. The over- 
land trade through Wallachia has almost disappeared, 
and with it the best days of Hermanstadt." The Hcr- 
manstadters are said to be of Flemish origin, and have a 
strange notion that their extraordinary dialect strongly 
resembles the English. There are not less than seven 
distinct dialects among these Saxons, all supposed to 
have been derived from the diflTerentjparts of Germany 
iVom which they originally came. {Paget's Hungarpt 
vol.ii.ch. 13.) 

The town, which tqkes its name from Hermann, the 
Saxon chief who conquered Transylvania, Is said to have 
been founded in 1160, and to have early possessed many 
valuable rights and privileges under the Hungarian go- 
vernment ; the greater part of the town, however, was 
built in the 1 6th century. It was once the capital of 
Transylvania, and was then in its most flourishing con- 
dition. {Oesterr. Bat, Encyel. : Paget's Hung.) 

HERTFORD, an Inland co. of England, having S. Mid- 
dlesex, E. Essex, N. Cambridge, and W. Buckingham and 
Bedford. It has a very Irregular outline, and a detached 
portion at Coleshlll is wholly surrounded by Buckingham, 
Area, 403,200 acres, of which about 850,000 are arable, 
meadow, and pasture A ridge of chalk hills, from 800 
to 900 ft. high, runs along the N. ftontier of the co., and 
the rest of its surfkce is beautlftilly diverilfled with up- 
lands and valleys : it has many thriving plantations, and a 
more than ordinary proportion offine seats, amoim which 
Ashrldge and Hatfteld occupy the first rank. 'The sub- 
soil is generally chalk. It has every variety of soil, and 
may, on the whole, be said to be of about an average de- 
gree of fertility. By far the greater portion of the land 
18 in tillage ; and the wheat and barley of this co. are 
reckoned equal to those of any other district In England. 
Agriculture is not, however, in a very advanced state. 
Two white crops not unfreqnently follow each other ; and 
the land is mostly ploughed vera shallow, and is in 
many parti extremely foul." {Kenmedy ami Granger 
on the Tenancy tf Land^ i. 239.) Drill nuihandry is but 
little IntroducM ; and theAhrasaing machine is not used, 
from a notion that it would iidure the quality 4^ tho 
straw, which meets a ready sale in the London markets. 
Meadow land Is in general much better managed than 
the orabler the quantity of hay prodiui^ being large, and 
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tlie qualitv suporior. Few cattle are raised or fed in this 
county ; but the stock of sheep is considerable. Bew 
large estates. Farms of rarious sizes, but not generaHy 
large. Leases, where granted, are usually for 7 or li years. 
Average rent of land, in 1810, 16s. ll|tf. an acre. With 
the exception of chalk, the minerals are of no import- 
ance. Manufactures not very Important. * Paper, how- 
ever, is made on a large scale, of the best ouality, and by 
the most improved machinery, neanWatloi^ and Rick- 
mansworth. Malting is extensively cariietron at Ware, 
Hitchln, and other towns ; and a good deal of straw 
plait is made in dliferent parts of the counU : silk and 
cotton are also spun, and ribands made, at Iring, Wat- 
ford, St. Albans, &c. Principal rivers. Lea, Rib, Beane, 
Colne, Gad, &c. The Grand Junction Canal passes 
through its W. parts, and it is also traversed by the 
London and Birmingham Railway. Hertford has 8 
hunds. and 135 pars. ; it sends 7 mems. to the H. of C., 
viz. 3 for the co., and 2 each for the bors. of Hertford 
and St. Albans. Registered co. electors, in 1838-39, 
5,245. In 1831, Hertford had '26,.549 inhab. houses, 
29,260 families, and 143,341 inhabs. ; of whom 71,395 were 
males, and 71,946 females. Sum contributed for the re- 
lief of the poor, in 1838-39, 03,199/. Annual value of real 
property, in 1815, 583,6577. Profits of trades and profes- 
sions. In ditto, 262,989/. 

HERTFoan, a pari. bor. and market-town of Eng- 
land, cap. of the above co., hund. Hertford, on the Lea, 
19 ra. N. London. The pari, bor., which includes, 
be8ide» the old bor. and liberties, portions of the parishes 
of Brickendon and Bengco, had, in 1831, 973 inhabited 
houses, and a pop. of 5,860 persons. The town, which 
stands in a valley, though irregularly laid out, is re- 
spectable In its appeiirance, weli paved and flagged, 
abundantly supplied with water, and lighted with gaS. 
There are 2 churches, wltlch servo for all the parishes, 
the others having been demolished. All Saints, the 
corp. church, is a spacious cruciform structure in the 
later English style, with a square tower and spire; and 
St. Andrew's, at the S. end of the town, though smaller 
in extent, is handsome, and has a low embattled tower 
and spire, and a large gallery within, for the accommoda- 
tion of the children belonging to Christ's Hospital. The 
Independents also, the Wesleyan Methodists, and tlic 
Society of Friends, have commodious places of worship. 
Among the public cliarities In Hertford, the chief arc, — 
1. A well endowed free grammar-school, founded in the 
reign of James I., having seven scholarships at Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 2. The Green-coat School, founded 
and endowed hi 1760, in which about 50 boys are educated. 
3. The branch school of Christ’s Hospital, occupying a 
large brick building with wings, and accommodating 500 
of the younger pupils of that great establishment. 4. A 
girls' cliarity school, attended by about 60 children. 5. 
An infant-school. 6. An almshouse for aged people, 
built and endowed with 50/. a year. The principal pub- 
lic buildings are — the castle, originally built in 909, 
afterwards enlarged, and now the property of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury (who lets it to the proprietor of a large 
school preparatory to Uailybuiy College) ; the shire- 
hall, erected in 1771, under which is the corn-market ; 
the sessions-house, in which the assizes arc held ; and the 
gaol, on the E. side of the town. About 2 m. from the 
town is Hailybury College, established in 1 HOG by the East 
India Company, for preparing its civil officers for their 
duties in India. The buildings, erected at a cost of 
70,000/., contain rooms for the 8 different professors and 
about 100 students, who receive instruction in divinity, 
science, law, history, and tlie oriental languages. The 
Rev. T. R. Malthus, autlior of the on Populaiiont 
and Sir James Mackintosh, were professors in this in- 
stitution. Hertford is a busy town, and there are se- 
veral mills on tlie Lea, the principal trade being meal, 
ing and malting, the produce of which it exchanges with 
London for coals and other commodities. There are 
also some large breweries, and an extensive distillery. 
The markets, held on Saturday, are among the largMt in 
the S. of England for corn : fairs for cattle are held on the 
Saturday fortnight before Easter, and on May 12., July 5., 
and Nov. 8. This bor. received its earliest corporate 
privileges from William the Conqueror : its markets were 
granted ky Edward III. The corporation now consists 
of a mayor, 8 other aldermen, and 12 councillors, and 
holds a commission of the peace : corp. rev., in 1889, 
8744 Hertford sent 2 moms, to the H. of C. from the 
reign of Edward I. to the 50th of Edward III., when it 
was relieved from the burden, on the plea of poverty, and 
did not regain the privilege till the 22d of James 1., since 
which time it has exercised the franchise. Down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, the electors were the house- 
holders and freemen resident, when tb^ received their 
freedom. Registered electors in 1838-39, 619. The bound- 
arte of the mun. and pari. bor. are co-extensive. 

The date of the foundation of Hertford is uncertain. 
At the Ume of the Doomsday survey, the town and 
lands were divided between the Conqueror and eight of 
his follow ers. In the wars between John and bis revolted 


barons, the castle, originally built by lidward the Elder, 
was taken from the king, after a mouth's siege. It was 
restored In the following reign, and in 1345 was granted, 
with the earldom of Hertford, to John of Ciaunt, who 
made It his usual residence. The castle was afterwards 
inhabited by the queens of Henry IV V., and VI.; and 
here, also, 150 years later, Queen Elizabeth occasionally 
resided and held her courts. {Chauncy's HUt. qfUert’ 
fordthire; BriUon*s Arch, Antiq. qf Great Britain: 

■^HES^-^JASSEL, or ELECTORAL HESSE 
(Germ. Kurhessen), a state of W.Germany, consisting of 
a central territory, (having N.W. Prussian Westpiialia 
and Waldcck, N.fi. Hanover and Prussian Saxony, E. 
Weimar, S.B. and S. Bavaria, and W. Frankfort, Mas- 
and Hesse-Darmstadt), and several smalt detached 
portions, the chief of which are the co. of Schaumberg to 
the N., and the lordship of Schmalkalden to the £. The 
wholf territory lies between lat. 50<» 5' and biP 25' N., 
and long. 90 go* and 10° 40^ 30" E., and is subdivided as 
follows ; — 


Provinces. 

Area In Eng. 
■q. m. 

Pop. 1838. 

Ch. Towns and Piqi* 

Lower Ilewe • 
Upper Ileue - 
Fulda - . • 

Hanau 

876 

887 

683 

3.36,600 

116,200 

1.36,(H)0 

116,200 

CaueT • • 31,000 
Marburg - 7,700 
Jfelds - 9.900 
Hanau - 16,000 

To«d 

4A30 1 704,900 





This is the statement of Berghaus ; but, according to 
the Almanack dc Gotha, the pop. iii 1837 Imouuted to 
812,540 ; a discrepancy which we arc without the means 
of reconciling. * 

On enteriug the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, from 
Saxony, the country ^and tlie men present a different 
appearance. There is more of the forest ; the country 
is a heap of moderately elevated ridges, *8trel|ching 
across each other in every variety of form and uirec- 
tion, and principally covered with^eeeh woods. (Touardt 
in Germ, in 1820-22, i. 329.) I'he greater part of Hesse- 
CasBcl belongs to the table-land of central Germany, of 
which it forms the N. extremity, caUcd«by Berghaus, 
the “ Hessian terrace.” Its N. part is traversed by the 
Werra mountains; its central portion is occimied by 
the plateau of Fulda ; and its territory towards the S.E. 
and S. covered by the Rliiin, Spessart, and other mouii- 
tain ranges, wlilch enter Hesse from Bavaria. No 
summit, however, rises higher than the Meissner, be- 
longing to the Werra range, which is 2,327 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The co. Schmalkalden, between the 
Prussian, Saxe-Meininibn, and Saxo-Gotha territories, 
is covered by the Thuringian forest-mountains, and 
Schaumbt'rg, between Hanover, Lippe Detmold, and 
Prussia, by ramifications of the Harz. Electoral-Hesse 
belongs principalljr to the basin of the Weser, which 
bounds it on the N., and receives the Fulda, Werra, 
Eder, Schwalin,eDiemel, Lahn, Ac. ; the Main bounds 
it on the S., and receives the Kinzlg, and Nidda. There 
are many large ponds, especially in the N., though none 
is large enough to be called a lake. The climate is 
healthy, but in winter the cold is severe, except in the 

{ >rov. Hanau, S. of the elevated plateau of Fulda, and 
n the vale of the Werra, where some wine of an inferior' 
sort is grown. The medium temp, of the year through- 
out the Electorate is about 5(P Fahr. The soil is 
stony, sandy, and no where particularly fertile, except 
In Hanau. It is there very productive, and rye is 
reported to yield 16 or 20 fold, and wheat and barley 
in good situations as much as 24 fold, but such state, 
ments are uniformly almost greatly exaggerated. The 
whole country, however, is capable of being rendered 
much more productive than at jiresent ; only the frarrow 
valleys and the lower portion of the hill-slopes are cul- • 
tivated, and the valleys, which, from their confined extent 
are exposed to excessive moisture, are very imperfectly 
drained. A degree of indolence pervades the j^ple in 
the rural districts ; the villages nave more of tmi Ba- 
varian than the Saxon character, being often composed 
of mere ruinous wooden hovels ; and the Inhab. are 
commonly dirty, squalid, and slovenly. Agriculture Is 
their chief occupation ; it is in the most forward state 
in the valleys of the larger rivers. .More com is grown 
than is required for home consumption ; It is prindpally 
rye, barley, and oats. These are every where cultivated; 
wheat is grown chiefly in Lower Hesse : the yearly pro- 
duce of these four species of ^aln is estimated by 
Berghaus at 4,000,000 schqffkl. Buckwheat n grown 
only in Schaumberg, and some parts of Fdlda; and 
muse Is confined to Hanau. About 860,000 sc^0et of 
pulse of various kinds are annually grown, and fl^m 
700,000 to 800,000 sch. of potatoes; these products 
compose the chief articles of food in the h^er dls« 
trlcts, besides which, potatoes are used to some extent 
hi distilleries. Tobacco, esteemed the best in Germany, 
is grown in Hanau, and on the banks of the Werra m 
Schmalkalden : its annual produce averages from 17,000 
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to 80,000 ewt Flax, alco, of good qualil;f. If largely cul- 
tlraM In the 8 K.jprovi., and about 150,000 ttein are 
obtained yearly. Wine, which is almost exclusirely 
produced in Hanau. does not amount to above 1,000 
timers a-year. Orchards are everywhere numerous; 
hemp, hops, chicory, noppy-seed, and culinary vege- 
tables, are the remaining articles of culture. Hesse- 
Cassel Is one of the most richly-wooded countries of 
Europe; nearly l-3d of its surface, particularly In 
Fulda, Hanau, and Schmalkalden, is covered with 
forests. In the Thurlngtan forest, and In Hanau, firs 
are the principal trees ; in the more level country oak, 
olm, beech, &c. predominate the oaks are in some parts 
very fine. Junlper.berrles form an article of consider^ 
able export O'om Lower Hesse. The pastures are good; 
but cattle are not numerous. In 1833 there were, in all, 
about 817,300 head of live stock : more |.han half the 
number being sheep of Improved breeds. Hogs and 
poultry are plentiful ; not so bees. . Game k not very 
abundant, and fisheries contribute but little tb the 
support of the inhab. The peasantry, like their neigh- 
bours throughout Westphalia, are principally hereditary 
tenants ; and the author of a Tour in Germanp^ &c., 
remarks, “ You will And men among them who boitft 
of being ablato prove that they still cultivate the same 
farms on which their ancestors lived before Charle- 
magne conquerfd the descendants of Herrman {Ar- 
minius)t or, for any thing they know, before Herrman 
himself, drawing his hordes from these very valleys, 
annihilated the legions ^f Varus.” (i. 8.30.) 

Mining is pursued, more or less, in all the provs. 
About 56,000 cwt. of iron, 5,140 cwt. of cobalt, and 1,000 
cwt. of copper are obtained annually. There were for- 
merly seme tolerably productive silver mines near 
Franxenberg, in Upper Hesse, but they have long ceased 
to be wrought: a small quantity of silver still, however, 
is obtained near Bieber, in Hanau. About 235,000 cwt. 
of rock-salt, 300,000 cwt. of co«U, 400,000 cwt. of bovey 
coal| and turf in large quantities arc annually produced. 

• Coal of a good quality k abundant throughout the 
country ; but the Inhab. have a prejudice against it, and 
it luis not been brought into general use. Manufactures 
have not yet reached any high degree of importance, but 
they are said to be rapidly Increasing. Linen weaving 
anil spinning are the most widely, diffbsed, and form 
throughout the country the common auxiliary employ- 
ments of the small fanners and their families. The 
fabrics are of every quality, from the coarsest household 
-cloths to the finest damask. The town and prov. of 
Fulda are the chief seats of this branch of industry, and j 
it is estimated that from them alone 140,000 pieces of j 
lliien are exported, a largo tM'oportion of which are ! 
sold under the denomination of Osnaburgs. Schmal- ] 
kalden is, however, the only district in which there i 
is any approach to manufacturing establishments on 
a large scale ; it is the seat of extensive iron works, 
and manufactures of fire-arms, cutlery, hardware, &c., 
though these articles have not attained to any great 
degree of perfection. Iron and steel wares are also 
made in the valley of the Weser. Coarse woollens, 
stiK'kings, camlets, carpets in Hanau ; leather, tobacco, 

8 lass, crucibles, porcelain and earthenware, paper, 
ats, gunpowder, tar, wooden wares, and musical in- 
struments are among the other chief articles of manu- 
facture. There are many bleaching and dyeing esta- 
blishments, breweries, and distilleries. Cassei and 
Hanau are the principal roanufactuilng as well as 
commercial towns. 

The great article of export is linen cloth, about 200,000 
pieces of which, of the value of 1,000,000 dolls., a year, 
are exported by way of Bremen and Frankfurt, chiefly 
to Holland, Denmark, and America. The other prin- 
clpal#xportB are linen yarn, woollen cloth, hats, jewd- 
lery, hides, sheep-skins, paper, iron and steel wares of 
all kiuds, crucibles, timber, com, dried fruits, spirits, 
A’C. The chief imports are colonial goods, drugs, wine, 
flax and hemp seed, silk, fine wool, and woollen fabrics, 
mirrors and other glass wares, herrings, stodc fish, 
horms, cattle, tin, gold, silver, tobacco, &o. The im- 
ports and exports nearly balance each other ; but the 
most profitable branch of oommerce to the Electorate 
is the transit of trade ; tlje grand routes of coi^unica- 
tion between Frankflirt and Hamburg, Berlin, Drosden, 
&C. pdsflag throimh the territories of Hesse Gassel. 
The dqUar current is that of Russia = 34. The Hessian 
ell is s •m English yard, the foot = *943 English. The 
vierlet of - com s *65 Biifl^sh qr. ; the cwt is nearly 
oaulvaMbit to the English. 

^he OMVriHiieiBf k a Umited monarchy, hereditary in 
^e wily. The diflbrent orders in the state are 

represented in one parllamentair chamber, composed of 
63 members, consisting of the heads of the collateral 
'brapclms of the eleetOFal fomlly, the mediatised nobles, 
the.^futhlly of Eledesel (hereditary lords-marihal) and 
the secularised^ convents of Kaufongen and Wetter, 6 
deraties from the nobles and knights of Hanau. Fulda, 
and Hersfeld $ 16 from the towns, and 16 deputies sent 


by the peasantry. The peasantir are, however, debarred 
frepn being representatives of their own order, by the 
circumstance of their habitually speaking only a Low 
German dialect, the vernacular tongue m the country, 
while the discussions in the assembly are carried on 
in high German. The states assemble at least once 
in 8 years. The inhab. of Electoral Hesse in the last 
century sulfered much from the oppression and rapacity 
of their rulers, who were accustomed, amongst other 
acts of tyrafkny, to traffic largely in the blood of their 
subjects, by hiring out their troops in the service of 
other European powers. The supply of Hessian troops 
to England during the American war brought to the 
Electoral treasury the sum of 21, 276,760 crowns between 
1776 and 1784. The conquest of the country by the 
French put an end to this white slave trade. Though 
popular at first, the obstinate attachment of the late 
elector to abuses, and the growing demand of the 
people for reforms, produce a revolt in 1830, the 
changes consequent on which have rendered tlie present 
government one of the best and most liberal in Germany. 
The constitution of 1831 guarantees equality under the 
laws, the free exercise of religion, free right of appeal, 
and eligibility to every office under government ; eco- 
nomy in every department of the public service has since 
been strictly enforced, and the educational institutions 
have been materially reformed. For civil and criminal 
justice there is a high court of appeal In Cassei, and a 
superior provincial court in the cap. of each of the four 
provinces, and in Kinteln for the co. Schaumburg. With 
each of these a forest court is connected, and subordi- 
nate to them are the district Judicial and rural police 
courts. The town police is under a separate commis- 
sion ; and each of the provincial caps, has a head police 
court, as well as medical, roanufactunng, and commercial 
tribunals, subordinate to head tribunals of the same kind 
in the cap. About 4-6th8 of the pi^. are Protestants, 
l-6th part Rom. Catholics, and the remainder cliiefly 
Jews. Except the latter, and between 1,000 and 2,000 
individuals, the descendants of emigrants from Prance, 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, all the pop. are 
of the German stock. The reigning family is Lutheran, 
but 3-4ths of the Protestant inhab. are Calvinists. Since 
1H18, both ^Ivinists and Lutherans have been united for 
ecclesiastical government under 3 consistories, at Cassei, 
Marburg, and Hanau ; the Rom. Catholics arc under the 
Bishop of Fulda. The principal establishment for edu. 
cation is the university of Marburg, founded in 1527, 
which has 57 professors, and is usually attended by from 
230 to 250 students. There are iyceums, or colleges of 
arts, &c., at Cassei and Fulda, teachers' seminaries in 
Cassei, Marburg, and Hanau ; gymnasia, or high gram- 
mar schools, in the 5 principal towns ; several schools of 
drawing, forest economy, &c., and numerous primary 
schools. Education was formerly more backward in the 
Electorate than in any other state in Germany, but such 
is no longer the case. The armed force is rals^ by con- 
scription, and every male under 50 years of age capable 
of bearing arms is liable to be called on to serve. The 
contingent furnished to the army of the Germ. Confede- 
ration is 5,679 men, or, including the corps of reserve, 
about 7,600 mon. 

FinanciiU Susiem.-^Tho sum voted for the public ex- 
penditure during the triennial period 1837-39, amounted 
to 11,568,780 dollars ; the ways and means for the same 
period were estimated at only 11,264,780 dollars, and to 
cover the deficiency a temporary loan of 291,000 dollars 
was agreed to by the states.* The public debt, in 1837, 
did not exceed 1,540,850 dollars^ of which amount 901,050 
were in the hands of the government. The direct taxes 
for the period 1834-36, avera^ 628,820 and the indirect 
698,400 dollars a year. The fonner are levied according 
to the valuation of the produce of the land, or rent of 
property ; and a capital of 25 florins Is assum^ for every 
5 florins of revenue. Every 4 metsen (about a bushel ) of 
rye, and cwt. of hay, is estimated as worth 1 florin, on 
which a rate of 34 kreutzers is levied. A tax is also ^d 
on cattle. An limustry tax, paid monthly, is laid upon all 
merchants and tradesmen ; it being calculated according 
to the capital supposed to be employed by them. La- 
bourers are rated per month at one day's pay (the price 
of a day's food having been deducted). The government 
domains produce to the treaswT about 632,000 dollars 
uinually ; the forests, ftc., 856,000 dollars ; the mines, 
forges, salt works, frc., 200,000 dollars ; salt is a govern- 
ment monopoly. The expenses of the court are about 
471,600 dollars ; of justice2264,800 ; the Interior, 879,600 ; 
the finance department, ^.910 ; and the army, 742,500 
dollars a year. According to^e convention of 1831 , half 
the revenues of the electoral property beloim to the public 
•treasury ; the other half Is at the free disposal of the 
elector ; but fresh disputes have since arisen between the 
electoral house and the nation, respecting Um cla^ to 
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HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


the 


property o 
ledlnlfiik 


of the landgrave of Heiie Rotenburg, de- 


IfMovy... The hduge of Hesie-Cauel wai fc 
’William tile Sage, in 1667. The landgrave was raised to 
the dignity of elector bv the treaty of Luneville, in 1801, 
which title he retained when restored to his dominions 
in 1815, though there was no longer an emperor to elect. 
From 1806 to 1813 Hesse-Cassel formed a part of the klng> 
dom of Westphalia, of which Cassel was the cap. The 
electorate holds the 8th rank in the Germu confedera- 
tion, having three votes in the ftill council, and one in 
the committee. {Berghaut^ AUg. Lander, and Vdlker^ 
kunde, iv. 316—328. \_Encuc, dee Oene du Monde, 4c.) 

HESSE-DARMSTADT, or the GRAND DUGHY 
OF HESSE, a state of W. Germany, consisting of two 
principal and not very unequal tracts of country, se]^ 
rated from each other by the territories of Hesse Cassel, 
and Frankfurt on the Main, and of some smaller de- 
tached portions chiefly inclosed within the territory of 
Waideck, the whoie lying between lat. 49° 12^ and 51° 
19\ and long. 7° 52' and 9° 40' E. Upper Hesse, the 
most N. of the two principal tracts, is bounded W. 
by Prussian Westphalia and Nassau, and encircled on 
all other sides by Hesse Cassel ; the other princip^ 
tract has N., Nassau, Frankfort, and Hesse Cassel ; E., 
Bavaria; S., Baden; and W., Rhenish Bavaria and 
Prussia ; and Is separated by the Rhine into the provs. 
of Starkenberg and Rhenish Hesse. According to Bern- 
haus, the area, pop., &c. of the Grand Duchy are as 
low : —[See top of next column.] 


ProvliiMs. 

Area la iq. m. 

Pop. 18SS. 

'Ch. Towmand Pop. 

Upper Hmw - 
sArkenbew . 
Rhenhh 

1470 

1.145 

625 

296400 

280.000 

206.900 

(heuen - 7400 

Donnatadt - 2.8400 
Majence - 40400 

Total .| 

3.240 1 

788400 



The surface is very divenlfied. Rhenish Hesse and the 
W. part of Starkenberg consist mostly of a level plain 
of great fertility ; the £. part of Starkenberg is occu- 
pied by the richly-wooded Odenwald, a hilly tract, along 


berg. Upper Hesse is hilly or uneven throughout, being 
intersected by the Taunus, Westerwald, Vogelsgeblrge, 
and other mountain ranges, the last named of which se- 
parates the basin of the Weser from that of the Rhine. 
The loftiest summits of the Vogelsgeblrge are about 
2,600 ft. in elevation. Next to the Rhine, the chief rivers 
are its tributaries, the Main, Weschnitz, Sels, and Nahe, 
in Starkenberg and Rhenish Hesse ; and in Upper Hesse 
the Wetterau, Nidda, Lahn, Eder, Fulda, &c. There 
are many large ponds, but none worthy of the name of a 
lake. The climate is generally healthy, but varies very 
much in different parts. The mean temp, of the year 
in the plain of the Rhine is about 55° Fah. : in Upper 
Hesse it is little more than 51°, and sn4w lies on the Yo- 
gelsgebirge for 8 or 9 months of the year. 

{ Hesse-Darmstadt is especially an agricultural country. 


Its surface, according to Berghaus, is occupied as follows, reckoning in morgen of about 2-3ds of an acre : — 


Provincea. 

Arable. 

Meadow. 

Pasture. 

Vin^ards. 

ISardens. 

Woods. 

Total Surface. 

8tarkeiili«rit 

Upper Hesae 

Rtienlah Heine 

606,740 

6.V*,80I 

427.093 

119,196 

2.3S.128 

36,784 

15441 

14451 

4495 

2463 

174 

35.131 

340 

859 

2475 

492,903 

56(1,984 

21,52.3 

l.l.^,H83 

1,475,997 

.314.706 

Total 

1489.6.34 

1 381,108 

1 84.187 

1 .38,173 

3,774 

1,081,410 

1 3,Uf848C 


The plains of Rhenish Hesse and Starkenberg, with 
the adjacent parts of Baden and Nassau, are amongst 
the best cultivated, as well as roost fertile tracts of Ger- 
many i a circumstance which accounts for their sup- 
porting a pop. nearly as dense as that of Ireland in 
comparative comfort, without manufactures, and with 
but little trade. Riienish Hesse, in particular, is covered 
with com fields, vineyards, orchards and villages ; and 
besides supplying the demand for home consumption, 
exports corn in considerable quantities. Wheat fs the 
principal produce of the low lands, buckwheat of the 
Odenwald, and rye of Upper Hesse ; but in the higher 
parts of the latter province little else than barley and 
oats are grown. In Rhenish Ilesse the rotations of crops 
are various, and studied with constant reference both to 
the soil and seasons, and the land is never fallow. Poppy 
seed, rape, tobacco of good quality, and fruit arc exten- 
sively cultivated in this provfnce ; and its vineyards yield 
some of the finest growths on the Rhine. The total 

f roduce of wine in Hesse Darmstadt, is estimated at 
80,000 ohm, (6,342,500 imp. galls.), two thirds of which j 
are exported. Flax, hemp, hops, and garden vegetables ; 
are the otlier chief objects of culture. Cattle-breeding 
is practised most extensively in Upper Hesse, where 
there is an active trade in live stock, including sheep 
and hogs ; but many cattle, &c. are also fattened in the 
Odenwald, chiefly for the supply of Frankfurt. The 
principal forest trees are beech, ou, hornbeam, pine, fir, 
&c. ; and in the Vogelsgeblrge, maple, elm, and larch. 
Large quantities of timber and wooden wares are sent 
ftom Upper Hesse and Starkenberg, down the Main and 
the Neclw. In Rhenish Hesse, however, timber is ex- 
ceedingly scarce and dear, owing to the great destruc- 
tion of the woods during tiie French dominion ; and 
nearly all the material required for ftiel has to be 
brought from the Black Forest or Spessart mountains. 
The forests are mostly either communal or grand ducal 
property ; they belong to the communes, especially in 
Rhenish Hesse, where, from their scarcity, they are 
highly valued. In the latter province, and in Starken- 
berg, property is very much subdivided. The following 
statement respecting its subdivision throughout the 
Grand Duchy, has been extracted from the tax-lists of 
1834. 

No. of Individuals pajlngf^-tuon^ 

.. . — Land-tax and Industry tax 

. — and Penonal tax 68,4^ 

— — — Land, Personal, and Ind. taxes 41,874 

The first item shows the number of possessions belong- 
ing to foundations and corporations, as well as those 
under litigation ; the third snows the number of lond^ 
proprietors of the upper classes ; and the fourth the sm«l 
lanacd proprietors, all of whom carry on some little 
manufacture, as weaving, &c., for which they are rated. 
Il^itoann estimates the trading capital the Grand 
Duchy, as rated for the industry tax, in 1H31, at almut 
911,700 fiorlns, the number of labourers employed in 
trade being about 65,460, and the number of agricultural 


hired labourers at the same iieriod, 43470. The surplus 
of the exported over the insported agricultural produee,«r 
for the three years ending 1831, is estimated, by the same 
authority, at— com, principally wheat, 201),628 qrs. ; flour, 
203,650 cwts. ; dried firuits, 10,700 cwts. ; tpbacco, 39,000 
cwts. ; spirits, 60,000 cwts. ; vinegar, 10,000 cwts. ; poppy 
and rape oils, 38,460 cwts. ; though the harvests witnin 
that period were by no means abundant. * 

The condition of the lower classes of agriculturists, 
who are here, as all over Germany,. a kind of copyhold 
possessors of the land, has been very much improved 
since the peace. Personal services of all kinds have been 
redeemed, on easy terms, by the interference of the go- 
vernment, which beganfey giving w those due for croan 
lands at a moderate valuation. The tithes on new en- 
closures were volunMurily resigned both by the crown and 
by land-owners, and the existing tithes were converted 
into fixed redeemable rent-charges, for the purchase of 
which the state advances capital at the rate of 3 percent, 
interest to the l^id-owner. A charge to cover this out- 
lay appears annually in the budget. 

Mining is the occupation next in importance. Sait 
mines are wrought at Wimpfen, in a detached portion of 
territory to the S., enclosed between Baden and Wirtem- 
burg, where this mineral Is found in great abundance ; 
and for the supply of Rhenish Hesse, two mines near 
Kreutznach on the Nahe have been rented from Prussia. 
Berghaus estimates the produce of salt at 180,000 cwt. 
annually. Copper is obtained at Thalitter In upper 
Hesse, where a vein is profitably wrought, though tlie 
ore yields only from 1*6 to, 3 per cent, of metiu. At 
Biedenkopf, and on the estates of Prince Soims, in the 
mountainous parts of Upper Hesse, and in the Odenwald, 
extensive iron mines are wrought. Coal of inferior 
quality is abundant in Upper Hesse, anil in Bettered 
beds through the other provs. ; but the total yearly • 
produce is not more than 280,000 cwt. Turf, building 
stone, slates, marble, gypsum, and potter's clay, are the 
other chief mineral products, and there are traces of 
lead and mercury. . 

Manufactures on any extended scale cannot be Rid to 
exist in the grand duchy. Spinning and weaving linen 
and hemp are, as above mentioned, an auxiliary occu- 
pation of the agricultural classes, particularly in the N. 
and N.'W. parts of Upper Hesse, at J^Auterbai'h, Schlitz, 
Herbstoin, &c. Among these are damasks and other fine 
fabrics ; but the linens of Hesse Darmstadt cannot com- 
pete with those of Westphalia or Silesia. Some silk- 
weaving is carried on at Offenbach, and stockings are 
woven there and at Baben Hausen. Coarse woOUens are 
manufectured in several places, princlpailly in the N. 
Tobacco is prepared for use at Offenbacn, the prlpci^ 
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manufecturing town in the grand duchy. Few metafile 
articles are made, except needles and pins. Timer. 

S laxed pasteboard for export to RussiOt brandy, vinegar, 
yes, leather (not enough forborne consumption), earth- 
enware. and chemical products, comprise most of the 
remaining manufactures. The chief artidei of export 
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have been before mentioned, to whkh may be added 
linen goods, iron, and Offenbach manufactures. iSc^ 
OprBMiaoB.) The piindpid Imports are colonial goods, 
horses, cattle, hides, leather, Icaf-tobacco, and wine. 
But the transit trade is the most considerable branch of 
commercial industry. It was very profitable to Mayence 
as long as obstacles existed to the Iree navigation cf the 
Rhine, and all wares were forced to be shifted Into boats 
owned in that city. This barbarous privilege has been 

e ven up of late years, but a toll Is still raised upon 
pasting up and down the river. An indemnity 
hu been afforded to the citizens for this apparent sacri- 
fice, by the rapid increase of their markets for corn and 
wine. Mayence is the emporium of the firuitful districts 
of tlie Upper Rhine, as well as of those on the Maine and 
Keckar. The quantity of wares which came down the 
Rhine to Mayence, in 1834, amounted to 48,000 tons' 
weight, of which 2O,(J00 were sent on to the Lower 
. Rhine. Besides these fffx>ds, 224,000 cubic m^rcs of fir 
planks and boards, with 41,700 cubic metres of oak 
planks, were sent down from the forests on the Rhine to 
Maine and Neckar. The imports from the Lower Rhine 
in the same year amounted in weight to 43,900 owts., 
while 21,7A0 cwts. were forwarded up the Maine. 

Hesse-Darmstadt was a mem. of the German Customs* 
Union for mwy years before it was joined by Frankfurt ; 
and a successful attempt was made, while that city hold 
out against the ^proposals of the Union, to establish a 
rival fair at Offenbach. The government of the Grand 
Duchy raised the tolls on the Maine, and the mart of 
Offenbach was making rf‘con8lder.ablo progress towards 
prosperity, v^en the ^hesion of Frankfurt to the Union 
occasioned tne abandonment of tlie experiment. 

The florin in circulation, equivalent to Is. 8d., is 
divided mto 60 kreutzers. The chief weights and 
measures are the poundael*! lb. Eng., the oAm,ss3.'>'2 
galls., the maltertssiA Eng. qrs., the loots *82 ft. Eng., 
and the Eng. acre. 

T/i£ GoSernmetU Is a limited monarchy, hereditary 
in the male line. The States consist of 2 chambers. 
*The first is composed of members of the Grand Duc:.*il 


in the male line. The States consist of 2 chambers. 

*‘^The first is composed of members of the Grand Duc:.*il 
house, the mediatised nobility, the R. Catholic bishop, 
the head Protestant ecclesiastic, the chancellor of tlio 
university o^ Giessen, and 10 citizens nominated for 
life bv the grand duke. The second chamber consists 
of 6 deimlies from the knights or inferior nobility, who 
pay direct taxes to the amount of 300 florins annually, 
10 deputies from the towns, and .34 from the freehold 
landowners, contributing each direct taxes of 100 florins 
a year. The deputies are elected every G years, and the 
chambers meet at least once in 3 years. No changes in 


the laws can take place without ^helr sanction, but they 
never assume the initiative in^cgislation ; they have 
only the right of petitioning for new laws, which are 


only the right of petitioning for i\cw laws, which are 
then submitted to them by the mlhistcr. By the con- 
stitution of 1820 every subject enjoys freedom of person 
and property, and the free exercise of religion ; all are 
equal under the law ; and all, except the members of the 
mediatised noble houses, ate liable tc^ military service 
from 20 to 25 years of age. This service may, however. 


equal under the law ; and all, except the members of the 
mediatised noble houses, ate liable tc^ military service 
from 20 to 25 years of age. This service may, however, 
be performed by substitute, and there is a government 
office, through the agency of which substitutes are 
obtained on moderate terms. The contingent furnished 
to the army of the Confederation is 6,195 men ; but the 
peace establishment amounts to 6,462 men. Mayence, 
the most important fortress in Germany, is garrisoned 
^ equal numbers of Austrian and Prussian troops. 
The press is free, and the abuse of its freedom is cog- 
nisable only by the civil law. The executive powers 
ore in the hands of a prime minister, and 5 others. 
Justice is administered in municipal and cantonal tri- 
bunals ; high courts in the caps, of the provs. ; a mi- 
licary tribunal at Mayence, and a superior court and 
jcourtmf appeal In Darmstadt. In Rhenish Hesse tire 

^ courts of Justice are modelled upon the French system, 
and trial hy Jury is in force, on which privilege a high 
value Is placed.' The laws of the Grand Duchy aro, 
however, obscure, complex, and not embodied in any 
genea.1 code — defects which are loudly complained of. 

About 5-7thi of the pop. are Protestants, 1.4th R. 
Catholics, and 23,000 Jews, iiesides whom there are a 
few Mennonites, Ac. The Catholics reside principally 
in the fi., and are subordinate to the bishop of Mayence. 
Tho two Protestant confessions have been organist 
Into one, and have assumed tho ritual and discipline of 
the Prusifttn evangelical church. The reigning fomily 
Is Profei^ttRht. Public Instruction has advanced rapidly 
within' tbe* last 26 years, especially In Rhenish Hesse, 
where, before the peace, the Inhabltauts generally were 

I ^^In%a^nce, '^Ich was the seat of a university, there 
was, in 1815, not a single bookseller, and mass-books 
and catechisms were the only works printed. The 
Institutiqns for education are now excellent. One ele- 
n^tary school at least exists in every parish, besides 
trakh there are 4 citizens* schools, 7 gymnasia, 3 semi- 
naries for schoolmasters, 4 colleges, a military academy. 


a universlly at Giessen, attended uiually by from 300 
to 400 students, and many special acadenues for the 
artf, sciences, &e. The communes elect their own 
he&lboroughs, and the usual restrictions with respect 
to marriMe and settlement are enforced, as in the neigh- 
bouring German States. {See Baobm, Ac.) Commissions 
for the suppoft of the poor are qypointed in the towns, 
aiui, In Mayence especiuly, the charitable establlshmonts 
are very well organised. A house of correction for se- 
condary punj^thment has been established on an improved 
principle at Marienschloss, In which 350 convicts are 
confined, who both contribute by their labour to the sup. 
port of the establishment, and earn a sum which Is paid 
to them on their discharge. 

The budget voted for the period 1839—1841 amounted 
to'7,078,462 fl. for the supplies, the wa}'B and means to 
meet which were estimated at 7,087,181 fl. The sum 
voted for the civil list was 630,000 fl. The revenue Is 
raised in the following manner: — !. Land-tax on the 
appraised value of tho land 2. House-tax on the rental 
of the house; 3. Industry-tax, for which each man’s 
trade is valued In classes, varying in rank according 
to the size of the town in which they are carried on. 
(There are three classes of towns, and in each town 
seven classes of trades.) The national rental calculated 
In this manner was, in 1886, estimated at 13,771,64211. 
net revenue ; and as the direct taxes amounted in that 
year to 1,983,361 fl., the rate was Hi per cent, per 
annum. In the province of Rhenish Hesse, the French 
patent tax, as well as tlie door and window tax, are 
retained in the place of the industry and house taxes. 
H 9 £fmann gives, however, an instance of the low vidua- 
tions at which the land-tax is estimated, by citing tlie 
sale of an estate for 558,300 fl., which was valued in tho 
tax registers at an income of 16,261 fl. A personal tax is 
further levicHt upon persons of independent fortunes, 
artists, and professional men, who are not iueludod in the 
Industry tax, or wlio have revenues distinct from their 
business. This tax is rated according to the value of the 
house or lodging occupied by each person. The reve- 
nues of tho'crown lands; the tolls on the Rhine at May- 
ence, and on the Maine at Seligenstadt and Heinheim ; 
the legacy and stamp duty ; the excise on wine, beer, and 
slaughtered beasts ; the octroi at the gates of the larger 
towns ; the salt monopoly ; and, lastly, the import duties 
established by the German commercial league, form 
the other sources of national revenue. The national 
debt, in 1838, amoimted to 9.188,422 11. 'ibe present Grand 
Duke is the 10th in descent from Philip the Magnanimous, 
between whose four sons the dominions of Hesse became 
sepkrated towards the end of tiie 16tli century. The 

g rand duchy of Hesse Darmstadt holds the 9tli rank in 
ie German Confederation, having 3 votes in the full 
diet, and 1 in the committee. 

HESSE-HOMBUKG (LANDGRAVIATE OF), a 
state of W. Germany, and one of tiie smallest in the C'on- 
federation, consisting of two detached portions, Hoin- 
burg and Meisenhelm, about 45 m. apart, the former 
enclosed between Hesse Darmstadt and Nassau, and tbe 
latter surrounded by tbe territories of Prussia, Olden- 
burg, and Rhenish Bavaria. United area, 166 sq. in. 
Pop. 23,600. The Homburg division is on tho S. de- 
clivity of the Taimus mountains, tiie highest point of 
which, the Feidberg, is within its limits. The soil is 
not in general rich, but it lias been rendered suffi- 
ciently productive by the industry of tho inhabitants 
to furnish more corn tiian is required for home con- 
sumption, besides fruit, garden vegetables, flax, timber, 
Ac. There aro manufactures of woollen stuftk, linen 
fabrics, and stockings, which, after supplying the home 
demand, find a ready sale at Frankfurt. Meisenheim, 
W. of tbe Rhine, is partially covered with ranges from 
the Hunsdriick mountains. Its N. part is high, and its 
climate cold ; but the surface of its S. portion is much 
less elevated, its temperature mild, and it yields a good 
deal of wine. Corn and cattle are plentiful, as are tim- 
ber, coal, iron, and building stone. A little linen cloth, 
some linen and woollen yarn, glass, Ac., are made ; and 
there are a few iron-forges. The government is wholly 
In the hands of the Landgrave, who appoints his own 
ministers and executive ofllcers, consisting of tbe govern- 
ment director, and the ministers of Justice and finance. 
‘Ibere la a superior court of justice In Hombkirg, with 
appeal to tho High Court of Appeals in Darmstadt. Tbe 
pop. is mostlv Calvinist ; there are, however, about 6,000 
Lutherans. 3,000 Rom. Caths., and 1,000 Jews. The 
public revenue Is about 150,000 fl. a year; the public debt 
amounU to 600,000 fl. The contingent fumlshed to the 
army of the Confederation is 200 men. Hesse- Homburg 
has one vote in tho foil Diet only. Tbe late Landgrave 
married a daimhter of George III. of England, since 
whose recent dratb, we believe, this territory has been 
united to Hesse-Darmstadt. ^ 

HETTON-LE-HOLE, a village and townshl^of 
England, par. Houghton-le-Sprlng, co. Durham, N.E. 
div. of Easlngton ward, 6 m. N.R. Durham. Area of 
township, 1 ,590 acres: pop., In 1831 , 5,887, having increased 



HEXHAM. 


Arom 919 in 1821. This astonishing increase is wholly 
attributable to the establishment of a large coyiery, 
connected by a railway with the port of Sunderland. 
This populous village^ chiefly inhabited by pitmen, con- 
sists, ake most other pit- villages In Durham, of numerous 
cottages fronted by little gardens, and interspersed here 
and there with houses of a better charader. A church, 
dependent on that of Houghton-le-Spring, several places 
of worship for dissenters, and some good and well 
attended schools, have been established ilnce the place 
has risen to Its present importance. iSee Houohton-ls- 
SpniNO.) 

HEXHAM, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Northumberland, S.div., Tyndaleward, 20 m. w. New- 
castle, and 33 m. E. Carlisle. Area of par., 28,370 acres. 
Pop. of township. In 1831, 4,666 ; do, of par., 6,042. The 
town stands on a high bank S. of the Tyne, a little below 
the confluence of Its N. and S. branches, on the railway 
from Newcastle to Carlisle, and in the midst of a rich and 
well cultivated country. A handsome stone bridge of 9 
arches connects it with the N. bank of the river. The 
streets, though narrow and irregular, contain several 
good houses ; and the market-place, with the conduit in 
the centre, is a handsome quadrangle, on the S. side of ; 
which is an old market-house, supported by pillars, and 
beneath it are stalls for butchers and country dealers ; on 
the E. side, surmounted by a stone tower, mrmcrly used 
as the town gaol, is the ancient town-hall, where the | 
manor court and petty sessions are held ; and on the W. ' 
side ts the Abbey church, partly In ruins, and now con- 
sisting only of a transept and choir of mixed Norman and 
Gothic architecture, with a square tower, 90 ft. Mgh, 
rising from the’ centre of the building. The living is 
peculiar to the prov. of York, and the great tithes are 
wpropriated to one of the stalls in York cathedral. The 
Kora. Catholics have a handsome chapel, besides which 
there are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, and .others. A free grammar-school, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 169H, was subsequently 
endowed with property for the education of the youth 
of this and of the adjoining towns and parishes. The 
foundation boys, whose number is not limited, pay a 
stipend of 7s. Gd. a quarter, and about 40 more are ediu 
cated with them, the instruction not being exclusively 
classical. A mechanics’ institute, a savings’ hank, and a j 
dispensary have been established of late years. 

Hexham has long been famous for a peculiar descrip- j 
tion of gloves, culled “ tan-gloves ; ” they were formerly 
much worn, but of late years have fallen into comparative 
disuse. Hats and coarse worsted goods are also made in 
considerable quantities ; and about half the pop. are em- 
ployed in these branchqs of industry. Markets on Tues- 
day and Saturday, but chie^ on the former ; and cattle 
markets on every alternate Tuesday. Fairs, Aug. .'i. .and 
Nov. 8., for live stock and woollen goods. The annual 
sales in the Hexham market average 4,000 qrs. of wheat, 
2,000 qrs. of oats, and 1 ,600 qrs. of rye. 

The site of the town close to Hadrian’s wall, and the 
discovery of many Roman inscriptions, altars, and other 
monuments, have led to the supposition that it occupies 
the site of the Roman station Axelodunum. St. Wilfrid, 
archbishop of York, introduced into Hexham the arts of 
France and Italy. This prelate made it a bishop’s sec 
and a co. palatine : but In 883 it was united with Lindis- 
farne, and finally, in 1112, was annexed to one of the pre- 
bends in York cathedraf. David, king of Scotland, shortly 
before the battle of Neville’s Cross, halted her^ for three 
days. The church, which had been ruined, was rebuilt by 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, who also founded a 
priory of Augustine canons, the annual revenues of 
which amounted, at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
to 138/. (Itutckinson*s History qf Northumberland i 
Britton's Cathedrals and Churches t HugdaU's Mon, 


..IBRES, or HYERES, a town of France, dcp. Taf, 
cap. cant, on the S. declivity of a conical hill, 3 m. flrom 
the Mediterranean, and 34 m. S. W. Dragulgnan. Pop. 
(1836) 4,246. It commands beautlflil and extensive views, 
but its internal appearance is far from corresponding 
with its situation, its streets bdng steep, narrow, crooked, 
dark, and very badly paved. Its highest point Is crowned 
by the ruins of an ancient fortress, iVom which descend 
on either side the traces of a line of thick walls, that for- 
tnerly surrounded the whole town. In the Flace Boyale, 
a large but gloomy-looklng square, is a column, sur- 
mounted with a fine marble bust of the most illustrious 
oMts cltlsens, Massillon, born here on the 24th of June, 
16G8. The suburb at tibe foot of the hill is much plea- 
santer, and more frequented by visiters, than the town 
Itself: It has some excellent hotels. It is s^d th^ Hl- 
dres was formerly a sea-port ; at present, a plain of great 
fertility intervenes between it and the sea, covered with 
qpnge plantations, the best in Franco, vineyuds, and 
imvo grounds. The town has manufactures of orange- 
flower water, anfl other perfVimes ; brandy, oil, -Jllk twist, 
&c. ; and trades in Aese articles, olives and other Rplts, 
and wine. Under the name of Arcae, this was one of the 
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colonies anciently established by the Greeks on tho 
shores of the Mediterranean : the Romans called it //f- 
eros, but the monuments with which they embolUshed 
the city have entirely disappeared. 

Hierbs, Isles op (an. Sicschadcs), a group of four 
small Islands in the Mediterranean, about 10 m. S.E. 
Hydres, and 14 m. B.S.B. Toulon. Porquerolles, tho 
largest, is 5 m. long by 2 m. broad: it is fortified, and 
has about 100 Inhab. Port-Croz has also a garrison, 
and about 50 inhab. The other islands are surrounded 
by several rocky islets. None of them is fertile. (HugOt 
art. Far, AcO 

HIGHAM-FERRERS, a bor.^ market town, and par. 
of England, co. Northampton, hund. of same name,* near 
the Non, 14 m. E.N.E. Northampton. Area of par., 
1,871 acres : pop., in 18.31, 965. The town stknds on a 
rocky helgl^t, commanding a fine view over the valley of 
tho Nen. The church has a finely ornamented W. 
front, and a tower and spire 160 ft. high. A monastic 
college founded hero in 1422 was surrendered in 1543, 
and a portion of its revenues was devoted to the endow- 
ment of the present free school, recently rebuilt In a 
haifdsome style. Higham-ferrers, which, a few years 
ago, had a respectable lace-trade, is now quite insignifi- 
cant as a place of industry ; and the business originating in 
its position on a great north road, has been greatly less- 
entol by the recent opening of the railways. This insig- 
nificant place, which is a bor. by prescription, sent 2 
mems. to the H. of C., from tho reign of Philip and 
Mary, down to the passing of^ho Reform Act, by which 
it was disfranchised. The franchise, though nominally 
vested in the ftcemen, was really exersised by Earl 
Fitzwilliam, the proprietor of the greater part of the 
borough. • 

IllGIlGATE, a village and chapelry of England, 
partly in Hornsey, and partly in St. Pancras par., co. 
Middlesex, hund. Ossulston, 4 m. N. London. The pop. 
is estimated at 4.000. The village' stands oi^the top and 
sides of a hill about 4r}0 ft. high ; and many of theliouscs 
are well built, being occupyd by opulent merchants ai^ 
others lielonging to London. On the top of the hill, on 
the road towards Barnet, is the Gate-house, formerly’a 
toll-gate at tiie boundary of the Dish^ of London’s 
estates. For many years a tavern has existed here, in 
which strangers are ” sworn at HIghgate ; ’’ that is, in 
which an old custom is kept up of swearing them not to 
drink small beer when they can got strong, Ac., *' unless 
they like it better,'* The old chapel, built in 1565 as a 
chapel of case to Hornsey, was replaced in 1832 by a neac 
church in the pointed style, contiguous to which is a 
spacious cemetery. The dissenters have 3 places of 
worship, to all of vi^ich are attached large Sunday 
schools. The grammar-school, founded in 1M2, was for 
many years almost^seless ; but, in consequence of the 
representations of the charity commissioners, a reform 
was efibeted in its management, and it has lately become 
an efficient well -attended classical school. Its master, 
who has a salary of 15(1/. a year, is the reader and preacher 
at the church, ^any good boarding-schools for boys and 
girls are established in and about the village. There are 
almshouses for 12 poor persons, and 2 well-supported 
charity schools. E. of Highgate runs tho great north 
road in on excavated hollow, about GO ft. deep at one 
spot, where it is crossed by a bridge or archway, forming 
the thoroughfare to Hornsey. Close to the opening of 
the archway-road is the mercers’ hospital, a handsome 
Elizabethan structure, with 2 wings, and a chapel in the 
centre. Caon-wood, the beautiful seat of the Earl of 
Mansfield, lies between Highgate and Hampstead. 

• HIGHLANDS. Stv Scotland. 

HlLDESHElMf a toun of Hanover, cap. of princ. 
and landdrostei, on tho Inncrste, a tributary of tho 
Lelne, 19 m. S.S.E. Hanover, and 41 m. S. G^tingen. 
Pop., in 1838, 15,000, of whom about one third, with thi^ 
bishop, are Rom. Catli. It is a large old town, sur- 
rounded with ramparts, now used as public promenades, 
irregularly built, and having extremely narrow streets. 
Among its churches, the cathedral, erected Iv Louis 
the Pious, in 818, is remarkable for its fine broiffie gates 
of the 11th century, its paintings on glass, and for a 
hollow pillar of greenish stone, supposed to have 
been a Saxon idol, and now surmounted by an image of 
the Virgin Maiy. This, and 3 other churches, bmong 
to the Rom. Caths., who have also a consistory and a 
divinity college attended by 42 students.- The other edu- 
cational establishments are a Lutheran gymnasium with 
a good library, 9 schools, and a large and admirably 
regulated poor-school connected with a houft of Indus- 
try. The other public buildings and Institutions are the 
episcopal palace, council-hall, treasury, lunatic ^ylum, 
three orphan houses, and an establishment for^e deaf 
and dumb. The trade of Hildesheim is inconsiderable, 
except in coarse linen cloths and yarn: Its oUier pro- 
ducts are leather, soap, starch, snuff, bleached wax, and 
earthenware ; but cattle-fairs are held here laid to be 
the largest in the kingdom. 

HILlAH. See Babylon. 
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4bpjto oTtnop I to. Ammf ■“ •W: 
•bt tBOontalO^rotitBofAilt, iodTHha loMert 4>f which 
we, how aoir Iniewleto, bounding the low le^l 
plain Hindoitan on the K., and lemrattM it from ^e 
^jUblLland of Thibet, which ctands 10,000 f. al^e j&e 
aea. Yhla dii^> ii contimioui westward with Hin- 
doo-fcoosih Belur^tagh, and £• with the table-land 
SrVSSanrbuttbateimliimalayBlJ usurilv restricted 
tar geographers to that portion of range lymg between 
fne nassaaes of the Indus and Brahmapootra, or San* 
^ “eTriSer being in lat N.. and 1^75® E.. 
and the latter in lat« 88^ 10* N., and long. 96^ a. The 
direction of the range, as thus defined, is S.R. firom the 
Indus to tta Gunduk, and thence E. to its termlaatioa. 
Its entlre^ngth is 1,900 m., its average breadth 90 m., 
and the surface which it covers is estimated at 160,000 
ra. m. The N.W. extremity of the chain; called the 
Gossde mountains, extends in a S.E. direction i^ong the 
sources of all the Punjab rivers, except the Siitledje, and 
separates the hilly part of Lahore ft-om Little Thibet. E. 
of the Sutledje, which cuts a passage through the moun- 
tains, in lat. 31*^ 30* N., and long. 77° 40* £., the range, 
still running S.E., crosses the heads of the Jumna and 
Ganges ; it ihra, in its course B., gives rise successively 
to the Gogra, Gtinduk, Cosi, Mahanunda, and Tcesta, and 
is bounded on both sides at its E. extremity by the cir- 
cuitous channel oPthe San-puo, to which, however, it 
contributes few affluents of importance. The average 
height of the Himalaya chain is estimated by Bcrghaus 
at 15,700 ft. ; but numcroift peaks exceed in altitude the 
Chimborazo (g the Andes, so long supposed to be the 
highest point on the globe. The principal of these are 
as follows, ^ith their situation and height from the sea. 


Name. 

N. lat. 

G. long. 

Height, j 1 

Ralduna, InsOuThwal 
JumieHn, do. 

Bttdrinnth, . do. 
Jawahlr, in Knmaon 
Koonlus, la Nepaul 
BhawaliiMri, do. 
OoMiliigiUMn, do. 
fialpu do. 

Chamalorl, in Bootan 

!tl® 28* 
31 2 

.TO 42 

22 

30 1.9 

28 .30 

28 1C 

27 45 
i 28 4 

78® 26* 

78 .36 

7‘) 20 

79 57 

81 0 

83 30 

8.3 10 

86 0 

1 89 2.3 

1 


The parses over the main ridge, as far as we know at 
present, amount to about 20, a few only of which are 

E ractlcablc for horses, sheep being chiefly used as beasts of 
urden over the steeper passes. Their height above the 
sea varies ftom 10,000 to 18,000 ft. ; the principal are, the 
Kandrlliall pass, between Cashmere and Ladak ; the Para^ 
laba (16,500 ft. high), leading from^hc Upper Ciienab val- 
ley to Ladak; the Shatool, Boorendo.andPiming passes, 
all much ftequented, on the road N.^tp the valley* of the 
Sutleilje: the Ghang.tang-ghaut (10,150 ft.), practicable 
for horses, and leading up the bed of the Bhaglratlii to 


for horses, and leading up the bed of the Bhaglratlii to 
Chaprung, a Chinese post on the Upper Sutlodje ; the 
Netee-ghaut (16,814 ft.), used by the great caravans 
passing between Thibet and N. llindostan ; the Doora- 
ghaut( 17,790 ft.), also a much fr^uented route, connect- 
ing the valley of tlie Kalce with Dumno, in Thibet ; and 
the Mastang pass, near the source of the Gunduk: the 
passes to the E. of this river are little known. The 
glens, through which these mountain-tracks run, are 
usually at right angles with the main range, and the 
N.W. fkce is Invariably rugged, and Inclined at an angle 
of 500, while the S.E. slope is more smooth, and has an 
Inellnation of only 80° or 30°. {Lloyd and Qerai'd, ii. 
89. 61.) The limits of perpetual congelation In the. 
Himalaya chain, which, according to Leslie'# theory, 
would DC 11,400 ft. above the sea, have been ascertained, 
by the observations of \7ebb, Gerard, &c., to be generally 
higher |D and they have likewise proved that, while the 
anow-llne on the S. slope is at an elevation of 12,400 ft., 
the mountains on the side of Thibet are free from snow 
in summer as high as 16,600 ft. This unoimected cir. 
cumstanee is attributed some to the difference be- 
tween ^e serene climate of Thibet and the foggy at- 
mosphm of Hlado4tan ; but by Lyell and others, with 
more probability, to the influence of the heat radiated by 
a great contlmriit in moderating the cold. {LyelFt Geol.y 
1. 181.) 

Geology.— Tlie onl{ rock sufficiently extensive to cha- 
racterise the geological formation of the great chain is 
gneiss, which constitutes the substance of the highest 
ridges and' crests. Granite veins occur on the surface 
only ta some directions, intersecting the gneiss ; but 
CaptUn lonnson and other travellers are of opinion, that 
gnmtte forms the base of the mountains, and that gneiss 
u suijef^posed on the goaeral bed. On leaving the 
centre of the range, Bcfalitus and clay-slate, primitive 
and secondary Umestonc, and red sandstone are succes- 
sively met with on either side. Even in the centre of 
the wafaChowevor, masses of limestone and sandstone 
have found at an elevation of 16,000 and 16,000 ft., 
loolmd here and there in upraised crystalline rocks, a 


jdienomeDon Observable idse te the Alps and ^eneesii 
(Geqg* Journal, it* 64.) The fossil remains found iu 
the {liinalafe mountains ccmslst of bones of many dif- 
ferent species of ruminating animals (some of which 
were found by Captain Webb at an elevation of 16,000 
ft.), of ammonites, belemnltes, and various kinds of land 
ud fireth.water shells. The chief minerals hitherto 
found are sulpnur, alum, rock*salt, gold dust, copper, 
lead, iron, antimony, and manganese : and the mines of 
Nepaul are reportra ta Buchanan Hamilton to produce 
large quantities of lead, copper, and sulphur. {itamiUon'a 
Nepaw, Introd.) There are no direct traces of volcanoes 
in the districts explored by the English : but the nu- 
merouB thermal springs (that of Jumnotri having a tem- 
perature of 194°Pahr.), and many shocks of earthquakes 
lelt by travellers in diflbrent ])arts of the range, .indicate 
it to be the focus of subterraneous movements and de- 
rangements of the earth's crust. Among the physical 
phenomena observed on this great chain may be men- 
tioned the falls of the Pabur, the highest known, and 
exceeding 1,500 ft., and the dripping.rock of Sansdarrah, 
near Deyra Doohl, in Gurhwal, resembling, though ou 
a larger scale, those of Knaresborough in Yorkshire, and 
Roslyn, near Edinburgh. This rod;, situated in a glen 
surrounded by mountuns rising almost perpendicularly 
to the height of 5,000 ft., and clothed to the very top 
with the most beautiftil •wood, overhangs a small basin 
of water like the roof of an open piazza, extending about 
50 yds. in length ; and above it is a small stream, winch 
being absorbed by tiic marshy nature of the soil, is filtered 
through it, and falls Into the basin in a continual shower. 
Th& roof of the rock, and also of a neighbouring cave, 
are covered with stalactitic incrustations, winch in some 
cases have descended to tlie floor, having the appearance 
of sparkling pillars. {Capt. Johnson, in Geog. Journ, 
iv. 48. ; and Hamilfon*s Gnx.) 

Vegetation. — The height at which plants and trees 
flourish on the Himalaya range varies on t)io N. and 
S. slopes, nearly proportionally to the diitVrence In the 
altitude of the snow-line. Ou the S. slope, grain culti- 
vation is not attempted higher than 10,000 ft. ; the 
‘highest habitation is at an elevation of 9,500 ft. : pines 
(which form by far the largest proportion of forest iu 
every place) show their best growth at a height of 10,300 
ft. ; but beyond 11,000 ft. they grow in smaller quanti- 
ties, and are of less girth and growth. The rhododen- 
dron grows up to 12,000 ft., and birches are found as 
high a.s 13,000 ft. above the sea. {Gerard and Lloyd, 
i. 343., ii. 9. ) On the N. side, villages are found betw eon 
11,000 and 13,000 ft. high, and grain cultivation advances 
to a height of 13,500 ft. ; birch-trees rise to 14,0(X) ft,, 
and vegetation is found up to an elevation of 17,500 ft., that 
is, upwards of 3,000 ft. higher than on the S. slope. The 
grains found ou these heights are wheat and barley, 
bhatoo {Amaranthus anardhana), clieenab {Panicum 
mtliaceutn)^ khoda {Paspalutn scrobiculatunO, ooa 
{fJordeum coeleste), and phapur {Panicum iartaricum). 
Straw'berries and currants thrive on the S. side at a 
height of 11,600 ft., and 1,000 ft. higher on the opposite 
side. 

Zoofo^. — The mammalia of the Himalaya range 
are chlcfiy confined to ruminating animals, a few va- 
rieties only of the horse and cat tribe being found in these 
regions. The wild horse is seen on the N. side of the 
mountains ; but the principal tenants of the hilly pas- 
tures are the yak {Bos prophagm), much used as a beast 
of burden by the Tartars, the ghurl {Caper segagrus), 
of which the Cashmere and Thibet goats are varieties, the 
musk-deer, the Nepaul stag, the black deer, the Cervus 
Capreolus, the cbirn or one-horned antelope, the goral, 
and the nylgau. Among the birds of the Himalaya 
may be mentioned the lammer-goyer {Q^p^ietus bar- 
batus), the chuccoree {Perdix rttfa), the common cuckoo, 
the Impeyan pheasant {Lophophorus r^ulgons), the red- 
legged crow, and the wood-pigeon. {Bitter's Asia, ii., 
iii. ; Geog. Journ,, iv. ; Lloyd and Gerard's Tour iu the 
Himalaya j and Berghaus's Asien, with Maps.) 

HINCKLEY, a market town and par. of England, 
CO. Leicester, bund. Sparkenhoe, 12 m. S.W. Lifleester. 
Area of par., 6,200 acres : pop. of town, In 1881, 6,490; 
do. of par., 7,180. The town standi on a command- 
ing eminence close to Warwickshire, from which It 
is divided by the old Roman Watllng Street: it is 
well built, though old, and near the centre stand an 
ancient town-hall and school-house. The church Is a 
fine old Gothic building, with a tower and steeple 
120 ft. high. The dissenters have 6 places of worship, 
connected with which and the church are Sunday 
schools, attended by 1,200 children. There are also an 
endowed national school, with 150, and an Infant school, 
with 180, children. The staple manufacture of the place 
is hosiery, introduced about 1640, and now employing 
in the town and neighbourhood upwards of 8,000 faan^. 
Coarse substantial stockings are said to be made herenEt 
larger quantities than in any other part of England. 
Markets (well attended) on Monday: folrs 1st, M, and 
8d Monday after Epiphany; Bister Monday, Monday 
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befora Whit-Sunday, and Whlt-Monday. for horiei aiia 
live stock ( Aug. 96., and Bfonday after Oct. 29. , 

Near the Ashby-de-la-Zoucb canal, which ^les 
close to the town, are the remidns of a Boman forti- 
fication, and the remains of a wall and ditch, traceable 
all round, indicate Hinckley to have been formerly a 
place of some importance. • 

HINDOSTAN, or India on this side the 
Ganges or Brahmaputiia. Naine a^id Limits, — 

The ancient inhabitants of India had no common 
name for themselves or their country ; but their 
Persian neighbours called the people Hindoos, 
and the country, as far as they knew it, Hin- 
dostan ; words which, in .old English, would 
have been accurately as well as literally ren- 
dered, “ Negro,” and “ Negroland.” 'i'hc com- 
prehensive sense in which the term llindostan 
is now employed, as distinctive of the entire ter- 
ritory S. of the Himalaya mountains, over which 
the institution of castes prevails, is of Kuro])can 
origin ; the people of the country confining the 
term to the territory lying N. of the Nerbumlah, 
and calling all to the S. of that river the Deccan, 
a word derived from tiie Sanscrit, and meaning 
** the right hand,’* and also ** the south.” In 
the European sense, Hindustan comprises the 
whole of that vast triangular country extending 
from the borders of Little Thibet, in about the 
35th deg. of N. lat. to Cape Comorin, in about 
the 8th deg. It is bounded on the N. by the 
highest range of mountains in the wodd, the 
Himalaya; and by tbe two great riv&s, the 
Brahmaputra and Indus, on the N.E. and 
N. W. ; and in every other direction by the ocean. 

It comprises in all an area of between 1,200,000 
and 1,300,000 sq. m., or about a third part of the 
estimated area of Europe ; but from the absence 
of gulphs, inland seas, and lakes, the propor- 
tion of solid land is greater. 

Surface and Geology. — surface of Ilindoitan, taking 
this word la its widest acceptation, Is of a very marked cha- 
racter. On the N., constituting the base of the triangle, we 
have three great ranges of mountains, with elevated val- 
leys between. These chains rise, the one higher than the 
other as we proceed northward, the last constituting the 
highest mountains hitherto discovcnnl. For 1,000 m., 
from China to Cashmere, a plain might l>e extended, 
resting on peaks 21,000 ft. high, while some are even 
6,000 ft. above this elevation. The valleys themselves are 
from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. above the level of Uic sea. Pri- 
mitive rocks alone compose the higher ranges. Gneiss 

g redominates ; but with it is found granite, mica slate, 
ornblcndu schist, chlorite slate, crystalline limestone, 
and marble. On these repose clay slate and flinty slate. 

In the lowest or siiutliern range, sandstone composes 
that portion which terminates in the plain of the Ganges. 

Crossing this plain, and proceeding southward, we come 
to another chain of mountains, the Vindhyan range, run- 
ning nearly E. and W. across the centre of Hindostan, in 
about the 23d deg. of lat. This Is the basis of a triangle 
of mountain ranges which supports the vast cable-land 
of Central India. The formation here is primitive, 
consisting chiefly of gneiss ; but where It termimdes in 
the plain of the Ganges, and forms the S. barrier of 
the latter, the formation is sandstone, as on the K. side 
of the same plain. The great 'W. range of mountains . 
commonly, though improperly, called ghautsa, com^ 
mencea on the N.W., where the Vindhyan range ter- 
miuates. and runs In a direction nearly N. and S.. 
to between the JOth and 11th deg. of latitude, until at 
Coimbatore they meet the E. range, or Ghauts. The 
formation of this chain Is primitive ; but to the N. there 


W. is much more elevat^ and continuous than the E. 
Ghauts, and some of its highest granitic peaks rise to the 
height of from 6.000 to 8,700 ft. It is remarkable for 
the absence of valleys of denudation, and of rivers 
running W.. but is covered with extensive iorests. In 
fact, the sea. In some situations, comes up to the very 
foot of the mountains, and nowhere leaves anything 
more than a narrow belt of low land, much broken by 
dMp and narrow Inlets. This Is the coast of MaUbar, 
exj^sed to ail the violence of the S. W. monsoon, blow- 
Ift^ithout 'lnterrupUon for six months f^"™ t"® cMSts 
of Africa and Arabia. Where the £. .and W. Ghauts 


Ghaut mssns a pass or psstags of any kind, not a mountain. 
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meet, commenoei tha remarkable valley or gap of Colm* 
batore. which leaveaa.elear breach in the mountain 
chains, extending flroiA the E. to the W. sea. A single 
chain of tbe same formation as the E. Ghauts then runs 
all the way to Cajra. Comorin, leaving the plain ot Tra- 
vancore to the W., and the more extensive plain of- 
Madura and Tinnevelly to the B. The E. chain, or " 
Ghauts, may he sdtd to commence at the Neilgherry 
hills, which are among the highest moubtaliis of S. 
India. From this point they diverge in an E. direction, 
and soon break into a succession of parallel ranges less 
elevated and more broken than the W. Ghauts. In 
their further progress to the N., the E. Ghauts break 
into subordinate ranges and valleyl, which give passage 
to the great rivers that drain nearly all tbe waters of 
the peninsula into the Bay uf Bengal. This Tange ter- 
minates nearly in the same parallel of latitude to toe W«> 
Granitic ro&ks, esfiecially sienite, form the basis not only 
of the E, chain, but uf the range which runs from the 
gap of Coimbatore to Catie Comorin. The sienite dis- 
covers itself ut all the accessible summits, from Cape 
Comorin to Hydrahad, from «the 8th up to the 17th deg. 
of latitude. Uesting on the granite, gneiss, and talc- 
slate, that form the sides and bases of the E. chain, are 
Bumetiinos seen clay, hornblende, flinty and chloride 
slate, with primitive marble of various colours. At the 
Pennar river, in the 14th and 15th dea. of latitude, clay 
iron-ore, or laterite, expands over ^arge surface, and 
sandstone begins to appear. At Visagapatam, Gapjam, 
and Cuttack the same formation continues, and the 
laterite extends through Midnapore up to Beerbhoom, 
sometimes reposing upon sandstone. A ccll'ylar carbonate 
of lime, called kankar, peculiar to the geology of India, 
is found over all the district now named, a& well as in 
many other parts of llindostan. We come now to the 
great coal-fleld, which runs for 65 m. in lengthy and 12 
in breadth, on both sides the river Damoda. It is sup- 
posed to cross the Ganges, and to extend alk the way to 
Sylhet and Cachar, from which places aDundaiA spe- 
cimens of surface coal ha^ betm brought. The rocl^ 
formation here consists or sandstone, clay-slate, ana 
shale, the latter, os usual. lying immediately over the 
coal. Mr. Jones, an English miner, opened the first 
colliery in India, in the year 1815, at this'place. Three 

S its only have as yet been sunk, and to the depth of 90 
. ; seven scams uf tlio mineral have been met with, one 
of them of the thickness of 9 it. : coal is now largely 
consumed in Calcutta, chiefly for forges and steam 
navigation. From the Damoda river to Benares granitic 
rooks prevail. On approaching the river Soane, how- 
ever, sandstone becomes the surface rock, and, one 
interval excepted, extgnds to the N. of Agra, as fhr i 
' ' ■ Mtude. • •• • - 


the 28th deg. of latitu 


'I'he exception alluded to 


occurs in the lowu portion of tlic province of Bun- 
i^itc again pre\ ails, while the upper 


diccund, where granj 
consists of sand-stone. The great surface formations of 
the table-land itself are granitic, including always gneiss 
and sienite, with sandstone and the overlying rocks. Ba- 
saltic trap cxtAids over the provinces of Malwa and 
Sagur, proceeds by Nagpore, sweeps the W. portion 
of the Vlydrabad territory down to the 15th deg. of lat.. 
where it bends to the N.W., and running all the way to 
the coast of Malabar, forms tiic shores of the Coiican. 

In all, it seems to cover an area of about 200,000 sq. m. 
We may observe here that the geological formation of 
India is extremely simple, compared with that of Euro- 
pe.*in countries, consisting only of four classes of rocks, 
viz., the granitic, the sandstone and clay-slate, the trap, 
and the alluvial. Of the latter we have examples on a 
great scale in the plains of the Ganges and Indus, which 
metd between the 28tii and 31st deg. N. lat., and the 76th 
and 77th deg. E. long. ; as well as in the plain lying be- 
tween the £. Ghauts and Bengal from Cape Comorin to 
Cuttack. ^ 

After this view of the surface and geology of llindot- 
tan, the following natural geographical divisions may be 
made: 1. The ranges of the Himalaya with their voi- 
les. 2. The Gangetic plain, comprising only the tract 
of inundation, and whicfi rises very little above tUb level 
of the sea. 3. The upper plain of the Ganges, ftom the 
province of Bahar inclusive, up to the foot of the first 
range of tlie Himalayas, where the Ganges and Jumna 
issue from the hills to the N., bounded to the S. by tbe 
Vindhyan range, and to the W. ky the great desert. 
The height of the E. portion of this division may 
be about 560 ft. above the leVel of the sea, and the 
land rises gradually as we proceed N., until, where 
the great rivers emerge into the plain, it has ai^elevation 
of 1.000 ft. 4. The M . portion of the great central table- 
land, as far S. as the valley of the Nerbudda, whidh 
generally Intersects the table-land in question item E. to 
W. The height of this imrtion of the table- land rangea 
from 1,700 to 2,600 ft., as at the towns of Oojlen^lndore. ‘ 
and Mhow. 5. The portion of the table-land wnlch lies 
8. of the valley of the Nerbudda, down to the Junction 
of the £. and W. Ghauts, and the vall^ of Coimbatore. 
The height of the table-land raagei here firom 9,000 
S S 
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ft. to MOO and 3,oro, ag at Foonah, Seringapatam, and perfodioal raing, expandg ftom 40 to 50 m. Jn length. 
Bangalore. 6. From the gap of Coimbatore Incluiive to During the latter period, the whole flooded countrr. 
Cape Comorin. 7. The narrow atrip of low land lying including the ialandg of the 'lake, are fertiliaed by the 
between the W. Ghauts and the sea. or coast of Ma. deposit of mud brought down 1^ the two rivers ; and 
labar. Including the W. acclivities'* of the mountains hence Major Kennel, with some propriety, compares the 
^ihemaelvea. 8. The alluvial plain, of unequal breadth, neighbouring country to the delta of the Kile. In the 
^ which lies between the E. Ghauts and the Bay of Bengal, sandy desert to the W. of the plain of the Ganges 
Merally called the Carnatic, rising graduaHy from the several salt lakes occur, the largest of which, however, 
snore to the foot of the mountains: at the town of Arcot, does not exceed 20 m. in lengUi. Collections of salt 
60 m. Inland, it is 490 ft. «bove the level of the sea ; — and water, more or less connected with the. sea, are of more 
9. 'The peninsula of Gtdrat,«wlth the adjacent country, frequent occurrence. Several considerable ones of this 
containing much mountaln.land and a few plains. All nature are to be found on the lower £. ooast of tiie con- 
thesodiflbr so materially in their physical aspect, climate, tlnent; but the greatest and most remarkable is the 
geological formation, animal and vegetable productions, Runn, lying between the Gulph of Cutch and the mouths 
J* via well as In the character of the nations and tribes whidi of the Indus, which is believed to occupy a space of 6,000 
^inhabit them, as fully to warrant this distribution. sq. miles. 

^ It/»ers. ^The rivers of India have their sources either Coast ouHine. — The outline of the coast of HIndostan 
In the Himalaya mountains, or within the great central is comparatively little broken Iqr any considerable Inlet 
table-land. The first class are by for the largest and most oftbe.sea. From the mouths of the Indus to those of 
Important. Beginning from the E., the first great river the Ganges there are but three great gulphs, those of 
which occurs Is the Bramahputra. The source of this Cutch, Cambay, and Bengal; if the latter, indeed, 
stream is not exactly ascertftined ; but its course has been which, though it breaks the coast of Asia, docs not break 
estimated at about 860 m., and it is believed to disch^ge the coast of HIndostan, can be reckoned in this class, 
a larger volume of water than even the Ganges. Its Harbours are even less frequent. Along the W. coast, 
course in the^lain of Bengal, from Goyalpara to the over 14 deg. of lat., there is but a single good one. Bom- 
bottom of the Bay of Bengal, where it debouches, fo but bap; and from Cape Comorin to the W. mouths of the 
360 m.; and havipg a rapid current, and passing ge- Ganges, a distance of 1,600 m., there is not one. In this 
norally through a wild ana inhospitable country. It is of unfovourable feature of its geography India resembles 
comparaiivcly little service to commerce or navigation, more the W. coast of America, or the E. and W. coast 
The Ganges, called Ganga by all the Indians, has Its of Africa, than the K. coast of America, or the shores of 
origin in two principal branches, about 31*^ N. Ud., the N. countries of Europe. Tlie Indian coasts are also 
and between47(p and E. long. Its whole course in a great measure destitute of islands. Unless we 
is reckoned at about 1 .3.’)0 m. ; but from its entrance include Ceylon, which can hardly be Included^ there is 
into the plain at Hurdwar, its course to the sea. Into not one on the £. coast; and on the W. there are. very 
which it falls within a few m. of the Bramahaputra’, is few, and these of Inconsiderable sise. In this respect, 
about 1,800 m. 'Within the plain, all its branches are HIndostan Is remarkably distinguished from the two 
navigable for boats; and the Bhaghercttee, its mostW. great corresponding Asiatic promontories of Malacca 
branch, uswally called by Europeans the Hooghly, is and Canlbodia, the coasts of which arc thickly studded 
navigft>Ie for ships of 400 tons burden, as for as Cal- with islands, many of them of considerable magnitude. 
«utta, 100 m. from tHe sea. Recording to Major Kennel, Climate. — In a country which embraces 27*^ of latl- 
the principal branch discharges 80,000 cubic ft. of water tude, which contains extensive plateaus, elevated from 
per secona. The greatest of the affluents of the Ganges 2,000 to 3,000 ft. above the level of the sea— some of the 
is the Jumna. . It also has Its origin in two branches most extensive plains in the world, almost on a level 
within the hlgnest masses of the Himalaya, to the W. of with, or but a few hundred ft. above, the sea — the hlgii- 
the sources of the Ganges. Its course within the moan- est range of mountains in the world — tracts of bare 
tains Is about 120 m. : It issues into the plain about 30 m. rock — deserts of mere sand, and deep primeval forests, 
W. of the Ganges, and here its bed is about 1,200 ft. above — it is needless to say that there must exist a very great 
the level of the sea. In the course of a few miles, how- diversity of climate. But besides the diversity arising 
ever, passing over some falls, it takes a lower level. After from these causes, the distribution of rain is another 
a course of 460 m., passing by the Mohammedan capi- source. The whole continent of India, up to the 36th 
tals of Delhi and Agra, and being navigable for a great deg. of lat., is subject to the influence of the monsoons, 
part of its course, it Joins the Oari^es at Allahabad. The which blow from the N.E. during the serene temperate 
other principal affluents of the Ganges which take their months of winter, and from the S.W. during the tern- 
source from the Himalaya, are thee Ram Ganga, which pestuous and hot or rainy months of summer and autumn. 
Joins the Ganges above Cannge ; the Goomtee, which This is the general rule ; .but in India, as in other 
passes hy Lucknow, and after a winding course, whence countries of Asia under the influence of the monsoons, 
It derives Its name, joins the Ganges between Benares and where there are ranges of mountains running N. 
and Ghazeepoor ; the Gogra, with a course of GOO m., and S. of sufficient elevation to intercept the riouds, the 
and the largest of the affluents of xhe Ganges on time of the periodical fall of rains is reversed. To the 
this sid^ the Himalaya, after passing through Fyzabad W. of the great chain of the W. Ghauts, on the one 
and Oude, Joins the Ganges above the town of Chu- hand, over 11^ of lat., the periodical fall of rains 

8 ra ; the Gunduck, w'hlch has a course of 460 m. ; the corresponds with that of other parts of India, or takes 
lagmutty, which passes close to Cat.mandoo, the capital place during the W. monsoon. E. of the Ghauts, on the 
ofKepnui: and the Coosy, originating inthe table-land of other hand, over 80 of lat., the foil of rain takes 
Tibet, ana which enters the Ganges at BogUpoor. The place during the E. monsoon ; while the talilc-land 

g reat delta of the Ganges may be said to commence at which lies between the two ranges partakes, to a mo- 
icllgulfy. The first bifurcation ofthe Ganges itself com- derate degree. In both falls. As a general rule, the 
• mences at Sooty, 20 m. below Ridamahal, at which lost year is divided in India into three well-defined sea- 
place the river is pressed In by some low hills of that sons: a hot, corresponding with part of spring and 
name. The Ganges receives, after this, from the Hima- summer ; a wet, corresponding with part of summer and 
laya, the Mahanada and Teesta, which have their sources autumn ; and a cold, corresponding generally with our 
in the mountains of Nepaul and Bootan, with courses of winter months. With respect to temperature, much 
from IKIO to 800 m. After thetiunctlon of these, the of India being within the trcmlci. and the remaining 
• Ganges communicates with the Brahmaputra by a variety nortion within 12^ of the tiopic, tne whole is entitled 
of branches. The rivers which fall Into the Ganges, the designation of a hot country. On the low plains 
or its affluent the Jumna, from the iK. acclivity of fhe within the tropic, and up to about the 18th deg. of lat., 
central table-land, are the Soane, the Betwah, and the winter is scarcely perceptible, and the year may be said 
Chumbul : the latter has a course of 400 m. Both it and to be divided into wet and dry. From that parallel K., win- 
ihe BItwah foil into the Jumna. The Soane Is an ter becomes more and more distinct, and beyond the 27th 
affluent of the Gauges, and falls into that river a little deg. lasts for six months, during which the climate Is 
above Patna. (See Ganges. ) not Inferior in point of agreeablencss or salubrity to that 

iMkes. — India is rmnarkably deficient In lakes, and of Italy. This is, however, counterbalanced tne seve- 
In foct Contains no large collections of water, fresh or rity of the hot and dry season, which lasts for three 
salt, such as the lakfls of K. America, N. Asia, Saltier- months, and is so intense as nearly to destroy all ap- 
land, or. even Scotland. In the N. parts of Bengal pearance of vegetation. On the elevated central pla- 
therd are a few freshwater lakes of some extent, but the teaus, the temperature Is generally from flo to 1(P 
greater number of this description found throughout Fahr. lower than in the same latitudes on the low 
the countvy are supposed to be nothing more than the lands, and the fall of rain being more equally dlstri- 
nld channels of rivers which have taken a new course. buted,the necessary elTectJs a climate in general tem-. 
Of thesame character, in some respects, are the Chilka perate and agreeable, though not alwaya salubrious, 
lake ifi Cuttack, and the Colalr lake in the arcars ; the In the valleyi between the two greet chains of the 
first of which communicates with the Mahanuddy. and Himalaya, the same order of seasons generally prevails 
the last with the Godavery Cid Kistna. The Chilka as in the plains, and here the thermometer is rarely 
lake Js^ m. long and S bread, and contains several less than 18^ or 20O lower than in the plains undeiVie 
islands, aqd abmmdt in fish : it is separated from the same paralleli. A few examples may be given of tem- 
■ea by a sand-bank not above A m. broad. The Colair perature, as indicated by the thermometer. The mean 
lake II 94 m. by 12 In the dry season, but during Uie temperature of Bombay Is 8iP Fahr., and In the table- 
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land in the lame latitiidc» at an elevation of 1,700 ft., 
it ii 770 . At Madras the mean annual tenwerature is 
64°, and at Darwar on the table*land it is 70^ At Uta> 
kamund, In the Neiigherry mountains, 7,000 ft. above the 
loved of the sea, the mean temperature is 56°, or S8° 
lower than that of Madras. Here the thermometer some- 
times rises as high as 69°, and rarelv /alls as low as^90°. 
In the peninsula of Gidrat, and on the level of the sea, 
the thermometer occasionallv rises to 100° in summer, 
and foils to 46<* in winter. Tlie meanesnnual tmnpera- 
ture of Calcutta is 79° Fahr. In May. the hottest 
month, it is 86°, and in Jan., the coldest, 67°. In sum- | 
mer, however, the thermometer frequently dses above 
100°, and in winter foils so near the freezing point that, 1 
with a trifling assistance from evaporation, ice is ea- 
sily obtained. Within the upper portion of the plain 
of the Ganges, both the latitude and elevation con- 
tribute to rMuce the temperature. From the middle 
of Dec. to the middle of Feb. the thermometer sinks 
every day below the freezing point, and small pools 
of water are covered witli ice, and the average tem- 
perature of Jan. is 37°. From April till the middle 
of June, when the rain falls, the thermometer gradu- 
ally rises to 90°, and even to 110°; and at Delhi, Agra, 
and other places on the W. bank of the Jumna, 
in the whole period from March to June, scoschiog* 
S.W. winds, proceeding from the desert, prevail. It is 
in these same countries that, during the whole period 
from the beginning of Nov. to that of March, the cli- 
mate equals that of S. Italy. 

Natioiu and 2Vf6ez. — Besides foreigners, who, as 
peaceable Immigrants, or conquerors, have settled In 
India during the last twelve centuries, but chiefly during 
the last eight, the number of aboriginal races distin- 
guished by differences of language, manners, states of 
society, and neat variation, if not diflbrence, of religious 
belief, is still very great ; and undoubtedly was much 
greater before the blending which must have iNten more 
or less the result of the extensive conquests of the N. 
invaders. These have been in active operation for nearly 
7 centuries, and, in all likelihood, have been materially 
promoted by the conmiests of the more powerful Hindoo 
states over the smaller. There are at present spoken 
in India, by the most civilised races, not less than 25 
distinct languages or dialects, indicating the existence of 
as many distinct nations ; but, including tribes more or 
less savage or barbarous, at least 50 languages, indicating 
the presence of at least as many distinct tribes. Of the 
more civilised nations, eight may be said t<t lie distin- 
guished from the rest by some superiority of civilisation, 
as implied in the possession of a natioiuil literature, a 
national alphabet, superior population, superior industry, 
a greater progress in the useful arts, with the richer and 
more extensive territory which tliey are found to occupy. 
These are the Bengalee, Ooriya, Maliratta, Guqratee, 
Teliuga, Tamul, Karnata, and Hindi or Hindostanee 
nations. The Bengalee nation occupies above 80, (KX) sq. 
m. of fertile land, chiefly within the delta of the Ganges, 
and amounts in numbers to nearly 25,000,000. The Ta- 
mul nation occupies 56,000 sq. m. at the S. extremity of 
the peninsula, and numbers between G,0(X),000 and 

7.000. 000 people. The Telinga nation occupies 100,000 
sq. m. of the N.E. portion of the peninsula, and num- 
bers probably between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 people; 
and the Ooriya nation occupies at least 17,000 sq. m. of 
the low land which connects the delta of the Ganges with 
the S. peninsula, and numbers nearly 4,000,000. The Mah- 
ratta nation extends probably over 200,000 sq. m. of terri- 
tory, lying between the 22d and 23d degrees of N.lat., 
and its numbers m^ be roughly computed at 12,000,000. 
The Karnata or Canara nation, occupying a centra! 
portion of the table-land S. of the 18th degree of lat., 
may occupy about 75,000 square m. of territory, and 
their numbers may be taken at about 5,000,000. The 
nation speaking the Hindostanee or Hindee lanpiuage 
occupies at least 100,000 sq. m. of the upper portion of 
the valley of tlie Ganges, and cannot amount to less than 

20.000. 000, physically and Intellectually the most vijgorous 
of all the Indian races. The most enterprising of these j 
nations, It is to be observed, have occasionafly passed, | 
either as conquerors or colonists, into the territories of I 
each other or of their neighbours. Thus wc find colonies I 
of the Tamuls settled In Malayallm : of Telingas in | 
Karnata and the Tamul country ; of Mahrattas In the ; 
Tamul.Telinga,and Karnata countries ; of Karnatescolo- 
nised in the countries below the E. Ghauts ; and colonies 
from the upper plain of the Ganges settled as far as Gidrat, | 
Bengal, Nepaul, and even Malabar. These colonies, of i 
whatever nation, not unfrequently preserve their national 
language, their original manners, and even the purity of i 
their descent, in their adopted countries. The bwbarpus 
and savage tribes of India are universally to be found in 1 
the recesses of mountainous and hilly regions, never 

^thln the fertile plains or extensive toble-lands; and 
there is scarcely any considerable range throurapnt 
India in which soma of them are not to be found. They 
aro, bowever» most numerous on the E. frontier of Ben- 


gal, In the fastnesses of the mountainous and sterile 
region of Gundwana, and generally in the ranges of hills 
which lie between the Gangetic plain and the great 
central plateau. These harharous tribes have been sup- 
posed by some observers to be the aboriginal natives of 
the countiy ibrl ven froig the plains to tlie bills by strangers 
and Invaders ; but this hypothesis seems little better 
than a gratuitous assumption; the mountaineers are.no 
doubt aboriginal, In common with the Inbab. of the 
plains, and their barbarous condition seems naturally 
enough accounted for by thounfovourable circumstances 
of their situation, and their remaining in that condition 
to the hostility of the powerful occupante of the lower 
and more fertile lands. 

Foreign Settlers Besides the original and peculiar 

inhab. of Hindostan, a crowd of foreign colonists 
settlers of different nations, either scattered Indiscri- 
minately over the country or confined to particular spots, 
from the accident of their arrival or other chance, forms 
a considerable proportion of the present populi^on of 
the country. These, following generally the order of 
their arrival, or supposed arrival, are as follows: — Jews, 
Syrian Christians, Arabs, Armenians, Persees, Persians, 
Afghans, Tartars, Turks, Abyssinians, Portuguese, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, French, Danes, and Chinese. 

Hindoo Religion. — The forms of religious worship ' 
which prevail are the Brahminlcal, Buddhist, Jain, 
Seik, Mohammedan, Jewish, and Christian. These, and 
I especially the most prevalent of them, are again divided 
! into many sects. But besides national, colonial, and 
religious distinctions, therefore other nearly innumerable 
divisions of'tbe great mass of the pewle. Many are 
distinguished by the profession which they have imme- 
inorially followed ; many by thoir conditiyn as slaves ; 
and many as outcasts, without being slaves : some are 
in the hunter, and a few hi tlie pastoral state : some are 
freebooters, others pirates ; and there are whole tribes 
who have, time immemorial, been lllustr^us as thieves, 
robbers, highwaymen, and professionai assassios. These 
distinctions .Into tribes ana families are all heredity ; 
each section and even lubsectiun is isolated by nelny 
impassable limits from the rest of the society. In the 
prov. of Malabar, fdr example, which contains but 6,000 
sq. m. and about 900,000 inhab., there %re about 300 dif- 
ferent tribes, few of which are founded on distinctions 
strictly religious or national. In Caiiara, wl(^ an area of 
7,700 sq. m. and 657.000 inhab., there are, exclusive of 
Strangers and foreim settlers, 104 native castes ; and in 
the rural district of Burdwan, in Bengal, it was found 
that in 26 villages, containing a pop. of about 40,000, 
there existed, independent of strictly religious distinc- 
tions, no fewer thai]L44 castes, eiiielly discriminated by 
the trades or prolcsllons which they followed, each caste 
being known by a distinct name, each being hereditary, 
and each incapAlc of eating, drinking, intermarrying, 
or in any other manner intimately associating with the 
others ! 

The circumstances on which this almost infinite dis- 
tinction is foantled are often trivial, and sometimes even 
ludicrous ; and vet the practical separation is not there- 
fore the less real. For example : one tribe of ollmakers 
in Telingana, who use two oxen in the mill, will hold no 
intercouree with another following the same profession, 
but who use one only ; they will neither follow the same 
gods nor the same leaders. The great division of the 
right and le/t hand, whicli prevails throughout the S . parts 
of India, but which is not known in the N., does not ap- 
pear to be of a religious character. One of these tribes 
ranges itself on one side and another on the opposite ; and 
serious disturbances of the public peace are not un- 
frequently the result of slnselcss quarrels which concern 
neither relirion nor politics. It results from this ac- 
count of the national, eolonial, religious, and other 
distinctions which prevail throughout HindolUn, thu 
society is there composed of an infinity of discordant anil 
heterogeneous materials, incapable of union or combina- 
tion, and therefore easily overcome, and as easily re- 
tained in subiectlon ; and hence one great cause of the 
facility with which, in all ages, foreigners bav« overrun 
India, and held it In subjection. 

Under the general name of the Hindoo religion are 
comprised many different doctrines, and an Infinity of 
sects and castes, which it would be useless, and all but 
impossible, to describe, or even tesenuraerate. This re- 
ligion, perhaps beyond any other, pervades the entire 
frame of civil society, and mixes Itself up with every 
concern of life, public, private, and domestic. A Hindoo 
can neither continue his species, be born, eat, drink, 

or perform any of the most ordinary or even vulgar ftinc- 
tions of the animal economy, unembarrassed by Its trivial 
and unmeaning ceremonies: military enterpllies, the 
details of commerce, and the operations of agriculture, 
mre ynore or less undir ita gulduee ; it la part and 
parcel of the code of laws, or, to sjieak more correctly. It is 
iteelf the law. Afonost every act of a Hindoo nay. In 
Iw said to be more or less a religloiu acti Tlw nost 
clvlUted and Inatructed of the Hlndooa, but thaao onlv, 
3 S 2 
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behevD tn th« immorUltty of the loul, and lo a future 
elate of rewards and puntshments. The belief in the 
tranmlgratlon of touli li somewhat more general, but 
ftnr from universal. There are reckoned to be four 
orthodox sects, whose principles are determined by the 
preference they give In their worship to some one of 
the greater gods of the Hindoo pantheon ; for there are 
gods, great and small, some almost omnipotent, particu- 
Mrly for mischief, and others so feeble as to be all but 
eontemptible, and no match even for an ordinary Brah- 
min \ According to the best authorities, the Hindoo 
pantheon is peopled by precisely 333^000,000 deities ; 
nut as no one has attemptM to name them, It can only 
be concluded that the Hindoo deities are in reality innu- 
merable. They consist of three principal gods, who are 
•upposed to represent (but their powers and functions 
are frequently interchangeable at the caprice of their vo* 
taries) the powers of creation, destruction, and preterva» 
tion or regeneration ; and of the families of.these,wt|h dei- 
fications of the elements and powers of nature, of heroes, 
and especially of saints and abstract ideas. Among the 
lower orders of the people, «nd especially among the 
ruder tribes, a sort of feticlsm prevails ; and trees, rocks, 
and rude masses of stone are worship^ or abandoned, 
according to the, fears, hopes, or caprices of their vo- 
taries. The present race of Hindoos are tolerant in all 
matters of religion, m, to speak more correctly, they 
are IndUforent : in fact, they go even beyond indifference, 
and in cases of emergency are ready to invpke any 
strange god, or strange saint, by whose aid they may 
hope to profit. 'The Mahmta chiefs am in the fre- 
quent practice eif Invoking Mohammedan salats ; and 
Madqiee Scindia, the chief of the Mahratta state, a 
shrewd and gmlltlc prince and a great conqueror, was 
In the habit of making frequent offerings at the tomb 
of a celebrated saint in Aimeer, the same to whose 
shrine Akbar, the most illustrious of the Mogul em. 
perors, walkqd 330 m. barefooted. The Mohammedans 
of the lower orders, who in some parts of the country 
ai£ Indeed little bettei than l^indoos, return the com. 

J uinent, and in their need propitiate the gods of the 
lindoos; and each will join in the religious festivals 
and processions of the other. In the S. of India the 
Hindoos, in theik distress, will not unfrequently propi- 
tiate even the Catholic Christian saints, and the Chris- 
tian Hlndgps reciprocate. It is not, as already stated, 
to matters of doctrine or morality, that the Hindoos 
attach importance. In the same tribe, or even ihmily, 
will be found sectarians of the Destroying Power, of his 
consort, of the Preserver in several of his incarnations, 
(the Creator among the Hindoos has no worshippers), j 
all Intermarrying with each other, and the wife adopting j 
the opinions of the husband withoutany difficulty. Some 
of the Christians of S. India intermariy with the Hindoos 
of their own tribe, without any forfeiture of caste on 
either side, provided external observances be attended to. 
Persecution lii recent times Is the exception : but the sec- 
taries of Nanak or the Seiks, have been considerable per- | 
secutors in their way : they have destroyed most or the | 
mosques within their territory, and will seldom allow Mo- 
hammedans to assemble ha the few that rem^n : they for- 
bid them from eating beef or praying aloud, according 
to law. What, however, the Hindoos really attach im- 
portance to are not doctrinal matters, but distinctions of 
caste, ceremonies connected with marriage and funeral 
rites, and the whimsical observances .respecting supposed 
purity anddmpurity in regard to food and other matters 
connected with ordinary domestic life. The distinctions 
of caste are the most remarkable of these, and form 
' indeed the characteristic mark of Hindoo society. Every 
ono'has heard that the Hindoos are divided Into four 
great classes or castes, founded upon the great distinctions ! 
which pnsvall amongst all people In their first advance 
towards fivlJisation ; that is, into priests, soldiers, traders, 
load labourers. As such, a distinction into tribes is 
natural, and Indeed known to have existed among 
other people. It is highly probable that It prevailed with 
theArst rude tribe or nation with which the Brahminical 
form of «vorship originated, and that it constituted the 
foundation of the present superstructure of the castes. 

The first in rank among the four great classes, of course, 
Is the Brahmin or priest ; and next to him comes, very na- 
turally, the abldler : at a great distance follows the Indus- 
trious capitalist or trader ; and fiur removed from all Is 
the laheurer. These divisions are hereditary, .impmable, 
and Indettaalble. Such is the theory of the diranctlons 
of Hindoo society ; but the practical and real distinctions 
are very dUjbrent Indeed. The attributes of the diffierent 
daeM, as timy are described in the ancient books of the 
HinAoos, we mi^ be cure never could have been practi- 
caUy inesperation. These boedts, it must be recollected, 
were written by Brahmins who claimed an exclusive 
right to expouna tlMm,iin4all but the monopoly of/ead- 
k« thorny and it was their Interest to dw^ on tm im- 
aseasurablosuperi^^ of their owuordffr ; but it is hardly 
«redibie ihgt any sodMy should be able to hold together 
for a aaowunt, m which laws lucfa as wo find m the 


I Hindoo sacred books were bond fide enforced. For 
I example, it Is enacted among myriads of the same sort, 

I that if a labouring man sit upon the carpet of a priest, 
he shall be puoimed, either ^ having a not iron thrust 
into his buttock, or by being branded, or banished the 
kinmlom, or having the oflianaing buttock cut off I Many, 
in act, of the Hlpdoo laws appear to have been framM 
by the Brahmins more for tne purpose of deterring, 
through the terrors of superstition and punishment, the 
other classes from Interfering with their privileges, than 
for any other object. Whatever may nave been the 
original attributes and privileges of the great classes, at 
their first institution, it is certun that these classes them- 
selves can hardly be said at present practically to exist. 
In the advance of society, the increase of population, the 
extension of commerce and conversion, and the operation 
of the human passions, they have given way to a different 
order of things. They are referred to by the tribes into 
which Hindoo society Is at present divided, as a matter of 
genealogy ; some tribes claiming their pedigree from one 
or other of the original castes ; their neighbours denying 
the authenticity of the claim, and setting up claims of their 
own ; but the greater number of the people making no 
pretence to this purity of descent, for such It is consi- 
dered even in Its lowest ranks. In the most ancient 
‘Hindeo work exUnt, the Institutes qf Menu, which has 
been computed to be about 2,700 years old, there already 
existed nearly a hundred castes ; and It must be supposed 
that the enumeration was confined to that part of the 
country In which the work was written. The number 
of the castes not coming within the pale of the four great 
divisions, suggested the notion of the mixed castes, 
supposed Co originate from an illegitimate intercourse 
between the four great orders, with the crosses which 
again sprung from these. This was clearly an after- 
^thought — a new theory made for the occasion, and 
wholly Inadequate to explain the actual state of society 
as we find it This may be made sufficiently plain by 
a few examples. Among the 23,000,000 of people who 
speak the language of Bengal, there are none who even 
pretend to be of the second or third order, that is, of the 
military or mercantile classes : all who are of these two 
orders are comparatively recent immigrants from the 
north, and identified as such. Ip so far as the four great 
orders are concerned, the native inhabitants of Bengal con- 
sist, in fact, of Brahmins, and those who are not Brahmins. 
The Brahmins themselves consist here of two classes ; viz. 
those who can trace their pedigree to the N. of India, and 
who are held in the highest repute, and of those who can- 
not, — far less esteemed. The Brahmins of Bengal, in- 
cluding all of both these classes, consist of no less than 168 
subdivisions, cTaimlng various degrees of purity, and not 
one of which will eat, drink, or Intermarry with ano- 
ther I The next most important caste in Bengal is de- 
nominated Chysta, and is chiefly engaged in men'antile 
pursuits: this is the tribe whose name has been sup- 
posed by many to have furnished the English language 
with the word caste ; but this is a mistake, for the term 
is simply the Spanish and Portuguese word casta, mean- 
ing race or lineage. They are reckoned pure Sudras, or 
persons of the original serriie class, and amount to 83 sub- 
divisions, equally unsocial among themselves with the 
Brahmins. Among the people speaking the Orissa lan- 
guage, the military order is altogether wanting, and 
there are but a few families generally reputed of the 
third class. In Malabar and Canara the second and third 
orders are wanting, the first of these being supplied by 
the military aristocracy of the Nairs, who arc considered 
to be pure Sudras, or of the servile class, that is, of the 
class represented by the Hindoos as being In the last de- 
gree of degradation : they are, notwithstanding, the lords 
of the soil, and, before very recent conquest, the real so- 
vereigns of the country. The celebrated Rqjpoots, the 
most .distineuished military order among the Hindoos, 
have, according to the Sanscrit writings, a vulgar origin ; 
they are sprung from the mercantile classes on the pa- 
ternal side, and from one of the mixed classes on the 
maternal. All the warlike and conquering nation of the 
Mahrattas, who are not Bralimins, are deemed to be of 
the fourth, or servile order. In eveir part of India there 
Is a considerable portion of the Innao. who are utter 
outcasts, or, at least, bt^ond the pale of the Brabmlnical 
retirion, condemned to this exclusion by their servile 
condition, their poverty, or the meanness of the em- 
ployment in which they are engaged, the proportion of 
this degraded clast bring, contrary, perhaps, to what 
might have been expected, always found to be greatest 
in the least dvilisedp^s of the country. 

In the district of Dlnag^re, in Bengal, out of a 
Hindoo pofiulatlon of 800,00(1, it was found that 8f per 
cent, only were considered pure tribes, 46k impure, 18| 
very low, end 26k abominable. In Malabar, out of a popu • 
larion of 7!fo,00o, 100,000 are in a state of tiavery, md 
treated by the Brahmins and Nairs at if they wiwf». 
hv^y human. Even a great proportion of the free ana* 
Industrious classes mutt not approuh, owing to their 
Alleged impurity* the person of kVair neerer Uum a 
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prescribed number of paces, this KTair himself being, as 
already mentioned, the lowest of the original classes ; a 
being, according to the ancient Hindoo writings, ex. 
presuy created for the purpose of performing servile 
offices to the Brahmins and other superior classes. What 
is still more remarkable, and the same thing obtains with 
rMpect to many other impure classes in the S. of India, 
the Brahmins refiise to afford them instruction or spi. 
ritual comfort : in fisct, they are not of the Brahminlcal 
religion at all ; never enter the Brahminlcal temples, or 
offer worship to the gods of the Brahmins ; but have 
their own peculiar deities, priests of their own caste, 
and, contrary to the creed of the Brahmins, usually have 
no knowled^ of a future state. The Brahmins, although 
they are to be found throughout India, and have a vast 
influence every where, are divided into more numerous 
families and varieties thaq any of the other classes ; and 
while each is revered by its own immediate followers 
among the laity, they almost all hold each other in 
contempt as pretenders. They go the length of reck- ! 
oning no less than 2,000 separate distinct families of 
their order. The order of the Brahmins composes ! 

t he very essence of Hlndoolsm : the Brahmin who lives 
ly charity, or the voluntary contributions of the laity, 
and who performs no part of the common ritual of th^ 
Hindoo worship, is held in the highest repute. Nwxt to 
him comes the Brshmin who lives by bis industry and 
temporal employments, provided they be such as become 
the dignity of the order ; but which commonly exclude 
holding the plough, and performing any of the manual 
employments of agriculture. The lowest rank of all 
is assigned to 'those Brahmins who perform the com. 
mon ritual, of the Hindoo worship ; and among these 
last, the meanest office of ail is that of performing 
the service of the gods in the temples. To exercise 
even the office of astrologer or village priest, is far 
more respectable. The service of the tepnples, in. 
deed, has fallen into such disrepute, that the Rrah. 
mins in some cases have abandoned it to the Inferior 
classoB. Fastidiousness in respect to food is a charac- 
teristic mark of purity of caste, and no peo{>le ever car. 
rled this matter to so absurd and extravagant a length as 
the Hindoos. On this point the most essential thing of 
all is to abstain from eating the flesh of the cow.* He who 
eats beef is no Hindoo, but an utter outcast. He who kills 
an ox by accident ought to be excommunicated ; and he 
who kills one designMly ought to 'suffer death. This is 
perhaps tlic only religious precept which is of universal 
acceptance among all Hindoos ; pretty much in the same 
way as an abstinence from the flesh of the hog is impera. 
tive u|)on all Jews and Idohammedans. The higher classes 
commonly abstain from eating the flesh of all domestic 
animals except that of the goat or sheep. Hindoos ge- 
nerally partake readily of almost all descriptions of gmne, 
the wild boar included. The impure classes and out- 
casts, a numerous body of the people in many parts of 
India, hardly reject any kind of attainable aliment, and 
devour, without scruple, such articles as carrion, rats, and 
river tortoises, that feed most impurejy : the higher castes 
commonly eat but once a day, and a few of the most fas- 
tidious only when the sun is out ; so that in cloudy wea- 
ther they arc occasionally put to very trying inconve- 
nience. To abstain from spirituous and fermented 
liquors, and intoxicating drugs, is a general precept of 
the Hindoo religion ; and the degree in which abstinence 
from them is observed marks the purity or impurity of 
the class. Brabminf and persons of the mercantile order 
generally abstain altogether from the use of spirituous 
liquors, while the impure classes and outcasts partake of 
them very freely. 

The distinctions of caste, founded upon employments, 
though not always ratioj^al, Is generally much more so 
than any others. The most honourable employment is 
that of the priesthood, provided the individual exercising 
it live on eleemosynary gifts, confine himself to giving in* 
struction, and that that instrucUon be not ^ von to any Mr- 
son of an Impure caste, that is, to those whocannot afford 
to pay handsomely for it, which would be very discjrddit- 
able. The military profession, and the wholesale mer- 
cantile profession, are almost equally honourable. Agri- 
cultural employment is creditable almost every where ; 
Us respectability being, however, somewhat impair^ 
where slaves are numerous, and principally employed in 
the labours of the field. All the more ordinary trades, 
Immemorially exercised by the Hindoos, are respectoblo 
In their way; such as potters, braziers, goldsmius, 
weavers, and barbers. All trades or employments im- 
plying the d ea ^b or destruction of animals, or of which the 
m^Hal is an animal substance, are either low or very 
Impure ; such as fishermen, washermen, hunters, snake- 
catchers, llme.shell burners, curriers, shoemakers, and 
butchers. Palm-wine drawers and distillers are impure, 

, from the impurity of the objects they produce. Sweepers, 
washers, burners or buryers of the dead, and public ex^ 
cutioners are uttwlx abominable, and indeed sheer out- 
casts. There ore, of course, endless anoro^les lii ^is, 
as bi every thing else connected with the Hindoo religion. 


Bankers in Bengal, for example, rank below barbers. 
All professions which imply poverty In the parties exer- 
cising them are mean employments. Basket-making 
Is a mean employment, and the precarious search for 
drugs and honey in the forests is also mean. Almost 
every employment above a handicraft trade is open to 
Brahmins, and of course tg all that ore below Brahmins. 

It must not be supposed from what has now been said, 
that the tribes or families exercising each profession or 
trade are always the same ; on the contrary, they differ 
in every province of India : even in the same province, 
two or three tribes, or a dozen tribes, may exerdse tbe 
same profession or craft. In each feasily, trades and pro- 
fessions are generally heredltaiy, as a matter of con- 
venience, as happens in all rude societies, but there Is no 
Impassable barrier between one profession and another 
there is nothing that sboidd prevent tbe sou of a jmtter 
from becoming a goldsmith, or the son of a .goldsmith 
from burning Jiii Bond to the locnn, except that in par- 
ticular situations the parties might forfeit some here- 
ditary perquisite annexed to thmr employment by the 
change. Reckoning the entire British* army in India, 
iierhaps there is hardly a caste, or sect, or reliibon, 
erhich is not to be found in its ranks — from the purest 
to the most impure, and most abomiaable from the 
most orthodox to the most heretical. Brahmins may, 
there be seen commanded by Sudras ; and men of pure 
castes may be seen in the raiuis, with men of no castu for 
their officers. The Brahmins under these circumstances 
are as exemplary for .their subordination as any other 
class ; a satisfiictory rcfutaflon, upon a large scale, of the 
fallacy and vanity of the pretensions sq| up for them fri 
the ancient writings of the Hindoos, and maintained by 
some European commentators on those writings. The 
instituilon of the castes, as now described, is universal 
throughout Hindostan. 

Other Form* qf Religion, — These are the Jain, Budd- 
hist, Seik or Singh, the Mirtwunmedan, and Chris- 
tian. The period or the place in which tne first of these 
had its ori^n is unascertained t at present, it prevails 
chiefly in the great produce of Gturat and in Taiawlt on 
the western shore of India, but it is to be found more or 
less scattered through every part of the country. The 
Buddhist worship orlginatecl in Bahat,' within the great 
lain of the Ganges, and, according to statements iHiich 
ave a considerable air of probability, in sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, or about 200 years before the expe • 
ditlon of Alexander. This form of worship, so prevalent 
in Ceylon, and in all the countries to the E. and N. of 
Hindostan, is nearly extinct in that country it^el^. 
Nanak, the founder of tbe Seik heresy, confined to the 
countries lying n^r to or amongst the five great tri- 
butary rivers whiefr eventually constitute the Indus, was 
born in 1419 ; ag that this religion is of little more thim 
four centuries'^ standing. The Mohammedan religion 
began to make some impression in India about the be- 
ginning of the 11th century, and tbe descendants of 
foreign settlers, or the converted nations of this per- 
suasion, ar^at present supposed, for all India, to amount 
to about a seventh part oi the entire population. It is 
remarkable that they are not most numerous In those 
parts of the country which were the seats of Moham- 
medan power, but rather at the extremities, such as the 
remote border provinces of Bengal, in which mure pliant 
materials for proselytism were found'. 'J'he Christiana 
abound most in the S. parts of India s the greater number 
are Nestorians, who are supposed to have embraced 
Christianity, through the labours of Greek missionaries 
from Syria, as early as the second and third centuries of 
the Christian sera. Most of the remainder are Catholics, 
the descendants of Portuguese, or persons converted by 
Portuguese missionaries. 

Papulation . — Of the whole territory of Hindostan, 
supposed to contain, as already mentioned. 9,300,000 sq. 
m., the population may be estimated at about 130,000,900, 
or about one half the population of Europe. 'J'he ratio 
of pop. to the sq. m. is therefore near lOU to I ; whereat 
that of Europe is very little more than 68 to 1 . This 
pop. is very unequally distributed. The nyll-watered 
alluvial plains and valleys are every where thickly, 
and the mountkinous or hilly regions always thinly. 
Inhabited. From the extreme S. point at Cape Comorin, 
up to the If'th deg. of lat., the pop. is in some parts as 
low as 74 inhabitants to the Bq^.«n. j at Madura, watered 
by the river Vay, it rises to ifiO; at Tanjore, watered by 
the Cavery, it rises to 225. being tbe densest pop. of tbe 
whole of the S. portion of India. In the Carnatle. or 
plain lying between the E. Ghauts an^be sea, it it 
about 9G. On the table-land between tb^bauts, and im 
to about the 16th deg. of latitude, where the lana Is hign 
and dry, with little other than arttfirial Iriigadon, the 
rate drops to 72. In tbe narrow plain between the W. 
Ghauts and tbe sea, and 4rtm the 10th dM. of lat. up 
to the 20th, iUs estimated at about 100. Of the whole 
table-land. exlmdlng from the 16th deg. of lat. up Ip the 
Vindhyan range, and S. border of tbe Gan^lc plain, 
probably tne pop. does not exceed 50 to tneau, m. The 
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. FrP' w ponlniulA of Gujrat rliei to about 

170, More than fauf the wh<de pop. of HindMtan ii 
cob^€ 4 In the great plain or tne Ganger : com- 
puting the area of this tract at 390,000 «q. in., and the 
pop. at 00,000,000, the average rate per sq. m. exceedi 
whldi li a higher ratio than that of our own liland. 
WithiD thla wide range, however, there Is a great dif- 
ference In the rates of population. From the bottom 
of the Baj of Bengal up to the W. confines of Bahar, 
which comprises, of course, the tract of inundation, 
a territory of upwards of 80,000 sq. m. contains a pop. of 
more than 300 to the sq. m. The tract of inundation 
itself far exceeds this. Thus the district of Burdwan 
has a density of 993; that of Hooghly, 948 ; the districts 
of which Calcutta is the centre, 940; and that of Moor- 
shedabiid, above 400. As the country becomes mountain- 
ous to the B., the population diminishes. Thus, .Backer- 
gunge has but 450; Chittagong, 335; and Tlpperidi, 
300 to the sq.m. In the lowlands to the S. of* Ben- 
aal, including MIdnapore and Cuttack, the ratio is but 
In5. From the W. confines of Bengal to the conflii* 
ence^f the Jumna with the Canges, the country is fay 
beyond the reach of inundation, and although very fertile, 
the pop. is only at the rate of 230 to the sq. m. ; but in 
this is Included the large, hilly, and wild district of 
Bhnmgur, which has no higher ratio than 100. The whole 
of tlie plain to the W.«from the confluence of the Jumna 
till It terminates in the Great Desert, may be computed to 
have a density of population not exceeding 180 to the sq. 
m., and the propoition generally diminishes as we proceed 
westwards. Iiie Punjab, or plain watered by the five 
affluents of the Ibdus, probably does not contain a pop. 
of more than 100 to the sq. ro., and 90 would Im a large 
estimate fur Mie delta of the Indus. The extensive 
desert lying between the western limit of the Gangetic 
plain most probably does not contain 10 inhabitants to' 
the sq. m. 

History ^ The IIlnd(m^, it is now fully admitted, 
have no history ; they do not even possess any ra- 
tioufl, connected, and authevtic narrative of their 
own aflklrs for a single century. The oldest inscription 
found in Hindostan, and it is of doubtful authenticity, 
dates but 83 yeary before Christ : one of the i.'iost au- 
thentic ssras dates but 97 years before that of Christ ; 
and another of extensive currency dates 78 years after 
Christ, the origin of both being buried in fable. The 
earliest of these dates is but three centuries liefore the 
invasion of Alexander, and about five centuries more 
recent than the commencement of authentic history in 
Europe. The temple of Juggernaut is but 640, and a 
ruin connected with it 1,142. years old, the latter being, 
however, a date which rests on traditkm only. In so far, 
then, as history is concerned, had it not been for the 
companions and successors of Alexandm, who describe 
the Hindoos as in many respects resembling what they 
are at the present day, we might, for all that their own 
history teaches, be lea to believe that they were not an 
ancient, but a comparatively recent people, ^dependent 
of history, however, there remains abundant evidence 
to show that the Hindoos had been very early civil- 
ised. The most remarkable, perhaps, is the exlstmice 
amongst them of the literature of at least three lan- 
guages, which have long ceased to be spoken by any 
living people. These are, the Sanscrit, a language of 
complex grammatical structure, like the Greek, Latin, 
or Arabic ; the Sariswati, or Pracrit, a language derived 
ftom the Sanscrit, but of simpler structure, and bearing 
something like the relation to it which the Italian dooi 
to the Latin ; and the Pall, a language also of a simpler 
•tructure, derived firoxn the Sanscrit, but formed in a 
different part of the valley of the Ganges. The first of 
these if at the present day the sacred language of all who 
follow the(^rahmlnIcaI reli^on, as the last is that 
th^ who follow the Buddhist worship, whether in 
In^ or beyond It. All these languages appear to have 
been dialects of people who lived in the upper portion of 
the valley of Oie Gmiges. The Hindoos and their 
ancient writiim point very distinctly to the territory 
lying W. Sr Delhi, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
the principal affluent of the Ganges, as the seat of the 
people who spoke the Sanscrit. There are certainly 
many arguments in fiivour of the belief that the Brah- 
minical worship originated in this quarter, and that the 
nation that propagated It, and spread civilisation over 
India, inhabited this country. * Thus, the upper and 
elevated portion of the plain of the Ganges is as much 
the nrindpal scene of all the great events of Hindoo 
mythology as Greece was of those of the Greek mirthology. 
mre are the scenes of the wars of the Mababarat, of the 
Uag^m oi Rama, of the localities of the adventures of 
IMshna, flastlnapura, Ayodba, and Matthurs, The 
prmcipM holy places are also here; as G^a, Alla> 
Benjures, Hurdwar; hot to mention Me gi^ 
Jmnna. and their sacad tributaries. 
The ^deucey^rdad by language and religion tends to 
OMTobprate this supposition. Thus, the Susscrit most 
Obounds. and exists in greatest purity in Che dialects of 


the upper portion of the valley of the Ganges, and gra- 
dually diminishes both In amount and purity in profNW- 
donasVe recede from it to the £., and particularly to the 
S. The distinction of castes is also most strongly inarWf >4 
in this quarter, and diminishes as we recede from it, as 
airpady mentioned. The country itself, slso. It mw be 
added, from its fertility, salubrity, and freedom nom 
rank vegetation and forest, must at all times have been 
more favourable to the development and progress of 
an early civillsatlbn than any other portion of India. Al- 
Mough the incursion of Alexander (b. c. 339) made India 
known to the European world, its efflset upon the people 
of India was scarcely greater than that of any one of the 
thirteen expeditions of Mahmoud of Ghlinee. It is highly 
probable, however, that the influence of the kingdom 
which his successors established In Bactria, and which 
I lasted for 130 years, was much greater. The Gre<fe princes 
of Bactria appear to have conquered several of the N.W. 
provinces of India ; and fri>m this source, in all likeli- 
hood, the Hindoos derived their knowledge of astronomy. 
The real history of India commences with the first 
Mohammedan invasion, in the year 1,000, between 13 and 
14 centuries after tbe invasion of Alexander. The hero^ 
of these invasions, for there were thirteen of them, was 
Mahmoud, sovereign of Ghiznee.in Aflkhanlstan, the son 
of a ftan who had been a Turkish slave, but who had 
raised himself to sovereign power. Mahmoud pushed 
his conquests, or rather incursions, as far as Canoge. 
Bundlecund, and Giorat. India was at this time dlvld^ 
amongst nuuiy sovereigns, most of them petty ones ; and 
the resistance made to the conqueror was hardly more 
formidable than that which the Americans ofTered to the 
Spaniards. Towards the close of tho 12th century, 
the Affghans made their first anpearanca on the theatre 
of Indian hletory. A chief of this natiom of the district 
of Gaur, raised himself to independent sovereignty, and 
while the Turkmans seised upon the provinces of the 
Ghisiiian empire, ho and his successors seized upon the 
capital and its eastern provinces, while the second 
prince of the race, Mahomed Gaurl, invaded Hindostan. 
His favourite general, Cootub, originally a Turkish 
slave, pushed the Affghan conquests as far as Giyrat ; 
and Mahomed dying without children, Cootub seized 
upon the Indian conquests of bis master, and fixed the 
scat of his government at Delhi in the year 1193. This 
may be considered as the date of the first effectual con- 
quest of Hindostan. Prom this period down to 1529, 
or in 323 years, twenty-six Affghan princes reigned in 
Delhi. But it is pot to be supposed that the Delhi sove- 
reigns of this race ever ruled over all Hindostan ; for in 
the Deccan, Guirat, Malwah, Juanpore, and Bengal, 
there were independent Mohammedan princes, who con- 
quered, and ruled for themselves, and many Hindoo 
sovereigns continued unsubdued. During the reign of 
the Afighon princes of Delhi, in 1398, Timour invaded 
India, but his exp^ltlon was a mere plundering 
incursion. In 1925, India was invaded Baber, the 
fifth in descent from Timour, and the sovereign of 
the little principality of Firghana, a territory lying 
between the Pamer mountains and river Jaxartos to 
the 8., and Kashgar and Samarcand to the £. and 
W. He had first conquered Caubul and Candahar, 
and from the first of these entered Hindostan, defeated 
and killed the last Affghan sovereign, and seated 
himself on the throne of Delhi. With him began 
the race of princes. Improperly called Mogul by Euro, 
peans and Indians, for neither Baber nor his ancestor. 
Timour, were Moguls, but Turks. All the con- 
querors of Hindostan, in fact, who were not Ailkhans. 
wece Turks, or natives of the great province or king- 
dom of Transoxiana, whose native tongue was Turkish. 
Neither were any of them Persians, though the lan- 
guage of the latter people, being a more cultivated 
tongue than their own, was adopted by both the Turkish 
and Affghan races of princes.* It will be observed that 
the last Mohammedan conquest of Indio, took place 27 
years after "(Tasco de Gama found his way to that 
country. The Mojral empire was consolidated under 
Aurunazete, who Aedin 1707. and ft began to decUne 
immedl^ly on the death of hie son and successor, in 
1712. The Mohammedan power acquired its greatest 
extent under Aurungzebe ; Imt even under him, waa 
much inferior, not only in resources but in extent, to 
the empire now held ^ Britain in the same country. 
The passage by the Cape of Good Hope opened the 
way to a new and more formidable race of conquerors. 
Ihe Portuguese, by whom ft was efibeted, never ac- 
quired more than a petty territory the W. coast i 
and the continental acquisitions of the Dutch were 
limited to a few commercial (ketorfes. The French, at 
one time, seemed to be on the high road to the eita. 
blisbment of a great Indian aoveredgnty; but, in the 
end, they were completely worated, by ^ greater re- 
soureei and auperior maritime itiength of the Bngllf h. 
md by Me extmrdinaiy ttota. cmmige, end rater, 
prise of CHve: Our first territorial araMtton 
of a patch of fi aq. m. of Und en Me^n»n«idM coast. 
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where Madras now stands. The real foundations of 
our Indian empire were laid in the Interval Mtween 
ITQO'and 1765, when Clive defeated the lieutenams of 
the Mogul, and the Mogul himself, and acquired Bengal, 
the richest of all the Indian provinces, the most easily 
defended, and 'that which has afforded us, throughout, 
those resources which have enabled us to conquer and 
to preserve all our subsequent acquisitions. 

Political Jiivia{ons,—T\ie following estimate of the 
area and ptmulatlon of the difli^rent stdles into which 
Hindostan is divided will give the reader a tolerable 
notion of the political division of the country : — 



Area In so. 
10. (Eng) 

Fopulatlan. 

Pop. to 
sq.m. 

ParamaiHU Utala, 




British Damlnloiu - 

612.873 

8.3.473,417 


THMary Siatet. 
Tiavaneoic uia Cochin 

9,400 

M07,789 

149 

Nlsam'S Bomtailoiis - 

* 108.800 

9,436.929 

96 

Mysore do. - - 

2»,76Q 

2,314.602 

77 


25,300 

4,103,866 

162 

Sclndla do. • • 

42,400 

3,677,627 

86 


64.270 

17,000 

5,574.554 

1,626.662 

86 

Holkar ’ do. • • 

86 

(iuicowar do. 

86,900 

3,200,575 

«6 

Cooig do. 

3,230 

189,955 

58 

Kamoo} do. 

3,.')00 

272,763 

77 

Sikhlm do. 

4,400 

166,038 

37 

Bhoiiaul do. 

7,360 

638,380 

8,.376,000 

86 

Sattarkh, Colapoar, &c. . 

21.600 

JIO 

Cutoh .... 

6,100 

I9/)00 

20.5,121 

33 

Bundleeund Chiefs - 

638,900 

S3 

Raipovt Stales. &c. 

166/100 

5.548,431 

83 


561,610 

41,278,092 


tndepmdeni slatu. 




Nepaul ... 

l^ahim .... 

53.000 

2/100,00(1 

37 

60,00(1 

4.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

66 

Sinde .... 

24,(Nhl 

41 

1 

j 137,000 1 

1 7,000/100 


Paramount State (British) > 

512,873 

~83,473,417" 

162” 

Tributary States 

564,610 

41,278, 0«)2 

73 

Independent States - 

137, (N)0 

7,000,000 

51 

Total 

1,214,483 

131, 751 ,.509 1 

108 1 


It will appear from this statement that the British 
government possesses about 42 parts in 100 of the whole 
area of India, its tributaries about 40 parts, and the 
independent states but 12 parts. England and her tri-> 
butarles, in fact, possess 8R parts out of 100 of the whole 
of India. The amount of population is much more in 
favour of the British dominions, which contain twice as 
many inhabitants as the tributary, and about twelve 
times as many as the independent states. The density 
of pop., as expressed in the third column of the table, is 
tin index, to a certain extent, of fertility of territory, and of 
favourableness of position. The British dominions, tried 
by this test, are twice as populous as the tributary, and 
more than three times as populous as the independent 
states. 

Acsotcrccs.— The public revenues of India are de> 
rived from the land<tax, or rather from the ap- 
propriation, by the sovereign, of a very large por- 
tion, and often, indeed, of the whole rent of the 
land ; B-om taxes on houses, arts, and professions ; 
from customs and transit duties; and from fees and 
fines. All other taxes are inconsiderable in comparison 
with the land-tax, which, in every native state, con- 
stitutes about 95 parts in 100 of the entire public 
income. Under the British government, it amounts in 
round numbers to 12 millions sterling. If it bore the 
same proportion to absolute ponulation, it would in the 
tributary states be nearly G millions, and in the inde- 
pendent states nearly 1 million. This is by no means 
likely, however, to be the ratio, and the probability is, 
that the land-tax follows the proportion of the relative 
density of pdpulatlon. On this hypothesis the land-tax 
of the tributary states will be about 2,700,000/., and that 
of the Independent states about 320,000/. : adding 10 per 
rent, to the two last for other taxes, and knowing from 
positive data what the whole revenue of the British 
government is, we may make an approximate estimate 
of the entire public revenue aflbrded by the people of 
India, and state it in round numbers: — 

I British territories - - 17,000,000 

Tributaiy states - - ' 3,000,000 

Independent states - - 3.10,000 

Total .£20,350,000 

These results, which are probably not very wide of the 
truth, while they partially exhibit the relative resources of 
the difllsrent political parties, exhibit, at the same time, 
^Mse essential poverty of the Indian people. Notwith- 
standing that every thing Is taken from them that tt 
seems practicable vfi take, they do not contribute half 
the sum that is contributed by the Inhabitanta of this 
kingdom, though not amounting to a fifth part of their 


numbers. With an oppressive system of taxation, the 
Indians are barely able to contribute 3r. a head, while 
the inhabitants of the United Kin^oifl contribute, with 
infinitely greater facility, twelve times that amount ! 

Langue^et . — It has been stated, that there are no 
fewer than 25 native languages spoken throughout Hin- 
dostan, independent of the dialects of tribes in a very 
rude state of society. **Tbe extensive region,*’ says 
Mr Colebrooke, ** which is nearly defined by the banks 
of the SaraswaCty and Ganges on the N., and by the 
sea to the E. and W., contains, according to some, 57 
provinces, and, according to others, 84, and each has its 
peculiar dialect.** The Hindoos of the N . portion of Hin. 
dostan are acquainted with three dead languages, viz. the 
Sanscrit, the Saraswatty, or Pracrit, and the Pali. Of 
these three the Sanscrit contains internal evidence of 
being the oldest. It was the language of a people who, 
according to a very probable Hindoo tradition sdready re- 
ferred occupied the right bank of the Jumna, -a little 
way to the N. W. of the city of Delhi, and with it pro- 
bably originated the Brahmlnlcal religion, and the first 
digvn of Hindoo clidlisatioif. The Saraswatty or Ppi- 
crit was the language that succeeded it In the same 
country, and it seems to bear the same sort of relation 
•to it that the Italian does to Latin. «The Pall is a 
language which sprung up In the province of Bahar. 
Of this, also, the Sanscrit forms ttys groundwork,vand 
the relation tietween them may be supposed to bear 
a similar relation to that which subsists between tiie 
Spanish, or French, and Latin tongue. With 
the people spAking the Pali language sprung up the 
religion of Buddh ; and Pali is, to the Resent day, the 
sacred language of all the Asiatic nations who have 
Buddhism for their national worship. The existence 
of these three languages, that have successively reused 
to lie spoken, affords, as before observed, satisfac- 
tory evidence of the great antiquity of Hindoo civil- 
isation. One or other of the languages in question is 
more or less mixed up, not only with every language 
of Hindostan, but also •rith the languages of m^ 
of the neighbouring countries. To tlie N. they form 
the groundwork of these languages, as Latin does 
of Italian j to the S., on the contrary, they are en- 
grafted on the language in something like the manner 
in which the French is engrafted on our own Saxon 
tongue. The literary Hindoos reckon thaw there are 
ten cultivated languages, having a written character and 
a literature, viz. five to the N., called the Jive Gaurs, 
and five to the S., called the Jive Dravirs. The enu- 
meration, however, is not very clear and distinct, at 
least as applicable to present Umes. The Gavra are 
the Saraswatty, Caiffij, Gauva or Bengalee, Muithila 
or Tirutiya, and the Oorissa. The first of these is the 
dead langimge almady mentioned. The Malthlla i« con- 
fined to a small portion of the district of Tirhoot, the 
Gauva is tlie language of the numerous people of Bengal, 
already mentioned, and the Oorissa or Urya, of the 
people of (*aU^k. The Canoj, as such. Is an extinct 
language, buOs considered, on good grounds, to be the 
parent of the modern Hindee, the most cultivated and 
generally spoken of all the native languages of Hin- 
dostan. Upon the language of Canoj has been grafted 
the Persian, the court and literary language of the 
Mohammedan conquerors of India. This language, in 
fact, is found to exist in the Hindoo, very much os the 
French is found in our own Saxon tongue, Its intro- 
duction having been effected exactly in the same 
manner.* Besides the local language of each dis- 
trict, the Hindee is commonly spoken by all persons 
of education throughout all parts of India, and almost 
universally by all persons of the Mohammedan per- 
suasion. Its prevalence, it may be observed, is probalily 
owing as much to the parent language havgpg bef>n, 
previously to the conquest, tlie language of a numeroity 
and powerful nation, as to the subsequent infliienre m 
the conquerors. Without this supposition, it is difflcidt 
to believe that, in the rompnrativefy short period which 
elapsed from the first permanent conquest of the AfT- 
ghans, at the end of the 12tli century, until it^cqiiired 
its existing form, it should have acquired so wide' an 
extension as it is found to possess. 

The five Dravirs are th'e Tamul, called by Eu- 
ropeans, very Improperly, the Malabar ; the Maharashtra 
or Mahratta ; the Karnata or Cahara ; the Telinga or 
Talugu, improperly called by Europeans, the Gentoo ; 
and the Gqjratl. The groundwork of all these Ian. 
guages is peculiar ; but upon all of them Is engrafted 
more or less of the Sanscrit language, or III derivative, 
the Pracrit ; the amount of words decreasing, as we pro- ' 
ceed S., until, in the ancient Tamul, it disappears uto* 
gether. The Tamul, the Telinga, and the Cmera are 
divided into two dialects, an ancient and a modeni t the 
first containing the national literature, and twlag nearly 
unintelligible to^the people at large. 

Besides those more cultivated tonguM, there are at 
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iMst 30 Unmagei ipoken I7 nations tolerably civilised, 
and of considerable numbers, as the Assaml, spoken In 
Assam ; the MepHI, Rosall, and DogaH, three languages 
spoken in Nepaul ; the Cashmeri, spoken in the cde> 
brated valley of Cashmere ; the Punjabi, vpoken in the 
country of the five affluents of the Indus ; the Multani, 
the dialect of the prov. of Multan ; the Sindhi, spoken 
Ilf the Sindhians, at the mouth of the Indus ; the Blka- 
nerl ; the Marwarl ; the Jayapuri ; the Odepurl, four 
lanauages spoken in Rajpootana ; the Haruti *, and the 

Br^a, spoken in the higher portions of the valleys of the ^ _ 

Changes and Jumna, and derivatives of the Saraswatty y||M ix^entlon ol^whTehls a 

or Pracrlt ; the Magadhi, spoken in the S. portion of the fmeir earliest treatises are of 
prov. of Bahar ; the Malwa, spoken in the prov. of the “■ " ’ " 

and the Bundela, spoken in the prov. of 




same name, . 

Bundlocund. Many of these languages are in course of 
gradual extinction and absorption by the Hindee, as the 
Celtic dialects of our own country are in progress of 
extinction by the English ; the Armorican by the wrench, 
and the Basque by the Spanish. To the S. we have the 
Konkani, the language of the Concan ; the Tulawa, or 
language of the country which Europeuis call Canada ; 
and the Malayalim, spoken by the inhab. of the 8. por- 
tion of coast lying below the W. Ghauts, as far as Cape 
Comorin. u « 

Of the languages of rude or savage tribes, such as the 
Garrows, Coolies, fatties, Gonds, Coles, &c., not less 
than 30 may be easily enumerated. Besides the three 
dead languages, one of them, the Sanscrit, as much 
stndied as Latin is in Eur^ie, there are in India eight 
languages, each spoken by a numerous (fop. ; 20 spoken 
* people lesstiuraerous, but still civilised; and at least 
spoken by rude tribes ; making in all 58 living Ian. 
guages. Tkis simple fact may satisfy us at once that all 
India never was subject to one government, or never 
even thoroughly united In large masses. To the native 
languages now enumerated must be added the Persian, 
still as inuchwtudied, and much more generally written, 
than Lhtin is in Europe: the Arabic, otten studied, 
religious motives, altnowgh not spoken ; the Por- 
tuguese is a good deal spoken on some parts of the 
maiitime coast, especially by the converts to Christi- 
unity ; and the Engush, which has begun to make con- 
siderable progress. 

Literature. — The best and largest portion of Hindoo 
literature fo conbdned in the dead Sanscrit ; that which 
is contained in the seven living languages already enu- 
merated being for the most part little else than transla- 
tions. or ratlier paraphrases, from It. To Hindoo lite- 
rature in any language, prose composition is hardly 
known. Every thing is -in verse, from works of ima- 
gination to history, to treatiseiDon theology, astro- 
nomy, medicine, grammars, and even dictionaries. 
These facts are at once evidence ofeantiquity and of 
rudeness, while they show that, for 2,000 or 3,000 years 
at least, native literature has made little progress. 
The Hindoos have been sakl to be, at the present mo- 
ment, in the condition, in reference to literature, of the 
Europeans of the middle ages ; who had no books but 
such as they Inherited from the Greeks and Romans. 
But it is obvious that they are in a much worse con- 
dition, inasmuch as their models are incomparably in- 
fenor. The two most celebrated works of Hindoo lite- 
rature are the Mahabarat and the Ramayana ; the one 
giving an account of the wars of the sons of Bharat, and 
the other the adventures of Rama, king of Ayndhya or 
Ouile, a supposed incarnation of Vishnu, the “ Preserver 
of the Hindoo Triad.** The scene of botii is laid in the 
upper portion of the valley of the Ganges. Mr. MilPs 
description of these poems, some of the best specimens 
of which have been translated into English, is not un- 
justly depreciatory : — ** These fictions,** says he, **aTe 
more ex^vagant, «id more unnatural, not only less 
^rrespoment with the physical and moral laws of this 
^obe, but, in reality, less Ingenious, more monstrous, 
with less of any thing that can engage the affectien, 
awaken sympathy, or excite admiration, reverence, or 
terror, than the poems of any other, even the rudest, 
people ^h whom our knowledge of the globe has yet 
brought us acquainted. They are excessively prolix and 
tedious. They are often, through long passages, trifling 
and .childish to a degree which Chose acquainted with 
only European poetry can hardly conceive.*' iHiitorp 
of Britiik India, i. 8^, 4to. edition.) 

Sciaiee. — The sciences in which the Hindoos have 
made.aome progress are, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and astronomy. The first and second are probably the 
only ones inevhich, perhaps, they are entitled to lay ai^ 
claim to originality. They are probably the Inventors of 
the system of notation, wnldh tne Arabs borrowed from 
them, adh we from the Arabs. It is not necessary, how. 
ever, to add that the tllndoos are clumsy arithmeticians ; 
and that, as in the case of gunpowder, certainly invented 
It is in Europe only that tlie art has been per- 

in geography, medicine, botany, and the physical 
„afi9iiees geoeimly, the ffindoos, liim other Aiiatic na- 
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science in Greedh itself. In asHiOdfflny, the Hindoos make 
large claims to antiquity, repkonlog their tables from the 
commencement of thp Cali-yiiga, or iron age of the 
Hindoo mythology, StlOk^years before Christ. Of such 
an antiquity, however^ there are great doubts ; and 
the more general opinion ' seetas 'now to be, that the . 
astronomy of the Hfodoos was either derived from the 
Bactrian Greeks, or intermediately from the Arabs of 
the middle ages. The coincidence between it and the 
Greek astronomy, is at all events, both remalkable and 
suspicious. Thus, the dayl of the weel: are seven in num- 
ber, and named after the seven planets ; while they follow 
in the same order as they do In. the Greek. - The eefip- 
tic is divided, as among the Greeks, into n signs, with 
the same names, emblems, and prrahgement ; and the 
signs are also divided into 30 degrees. As these matters 
are purely arbitrary, they cannot but have had the same 
source. Two things seem to be agreed upon by all par- 
ties ; viz., that the Hindoo astronomy is empirical, and 
not founded on general principles ; and that, among the 
Hindoos, astronomy has only been used as an auxiliary 
to astrology, and never applied to any usefol practiroi 
purpose ; with the exception, and this lu a very rude 
manner, of reckoning time. 

^ris. — The arts in which the Hindoos have made the 
greatest progress are, agriculture, weaving, dyeing, and 
architecture. 'Jbe ox, buffalo, horse, ass, elephant, hog, 
dog, sheep, and goat have been domesticated, and used 
by the Hindoos from the earliest antiquity. The 
camel, proba^, has been equally long known in Upper 
Hindoston. The common poultr}\is also of great anti- 

f ^uity among the Hindoos ; and is supposed, and most 
tkeiy with good reason, to have spread irora tliem to the 
W, world. The buffklo and ox only are aised for agri- 
cultural purposes ; the horse generally for war or plea- 
sure, now and then for burthen ; the elephant for pleasure 
or burthen ; the camel and ass, with few exceptions, for 
burthen only. With the exception of the horse, camel, 
sheep, and goat, every one of the animals above enume- 
rated are still found in many parts of India in the wild 
state. The agricultural implements used by the Hindoos 
are simple and rude, such as might naturally be expected 
among poor occupants, cultivating each a small patch of 
land upon an uncertain tenure ; and the process is equally 
rude. It should however be observed, that neither the 
one nor tlio other arc so much Inferior to those of the S. 
part of Europe as a native of this country, accustomed to 
the more perfect implements and processes of English 
husbandry, would ex|>cct to find them. The greatest ex- 
ercise of the skill and labour of the Hindoos in agricul- 
ture is displayed in works of Irrigation ; and the reader 
will not be surprised at this, when he understands that 
through means of irrigation the produce of the land Is, 
aocording to circumstances, always multiplied never less 
than five fold, and often as much as ten. The works for 
this purpose consist of immense embankments, reser- 
voirs or tanks, and wells. The delta of the Ganges, and 
the celebrated mound of the Gavery in S. India afford 
examples of the first description of works : reservoirs or 
tanks are sometimes of vast extent, and capable of con- 
verting 4,000 or 5,000 acres of what Is often a dreary de- 
seitof sand into productive corn fields: these are most 
frequent in S. India. Wells, which are often sunk to the 
d^h of between 200 and 800 ft., afford the principal 
means of irrigation in the upiier portion of the valley of 
the Ganges. In a few cases there exist canals for irriga- 
tion resembling those of Lombardy, but these are of 
Mohammedan, not Hindoo, origin. 

The articles cultivated by the Hindoos from very early 
times, are wheat, barley, rice, milfot, several pulses, the ' 
sugar-cane, sesame, mustard, the cocoa, areca, and other 
palms; cardamoms, ginger, black pepper, cotton, the 
raulbeny, indigo, madder, the mango, and the banana. 
From the Mohammedans they received the vine, the 
fig, the apgile, peach, and pear ; the pomegranate, limes 
and oranges.; the carrot, onion, and muon, with the 
opium poppy. From Europeans they have received maise, 
oifts, common potatoes, the batata, or sweet jpototo, 
ground pulse, or arachis, the capsicum, guava, and pine- 
apple. by way of America ; the sbadnek, from Java; the 
from China ; and most of the common pot-herbs, 
direct from Europe. The sugar-cue is most probably a 
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OatlVfl' df fUndMtta, ited ihB trt ot Ainntifiictiirliig Tlmour. These consist of mosques and mausoleums, 
eoarse sugaf from It it ^<aohd hytbe^tTmdlogyV architecture Introduced by the Arabe 

word «o»r,'tb''JE|eiti^; 7%e art wf gi'anuUting suffar. into Spain; and are so remarkable for beauty and 
audaepatatintt irDrbm thh; »DlhsseS, wa« ‘most pro^ly ebasteness of design, grace of proportion, and exceU 
IntroducKd into 'India from; Chiqa, As' tho-«ame*ofthe Tehee of material and workmanship, as to be entU 
commodltyi^dl»f.wobldS 0 nntolmply.,Th 6 artofcan« tied to be compared with the finest remains of Gre- 
dying or crytfaUsIng sus^. the only mode *(St refining cian or Roman art. In these jn oharamedan buildings, 
praettsed in the East, wi» taught the Hindoos by the white and coloured marbles are largely employed, 
MohammQAdnt,«wbd themselves appear , to, have first' a material never seen in any Hindoo building, though 
practised Me -art "la JBgypt.Aii the name pf tho article very abundant in many parts of the country. The 
Mdrt (that 1st >Ggy^a^ Wo'uld seem to import. ^ most remarkable of the Mohammedan monuments, well 
The Hindoos had ntadja a fan' greater progress Jn known to Europeans by the name of the Tigemahal. 
art of weaving, than iP any ether. It was confined is situated near the city of Agra, on the right bank of 
to materials Which fHeIr’ codntry either produced in the Jumna. It is a mausoleum occupying, with its 
great abundance, or tit great.excelience ; or of which, in gardens, a quadrangle oT forty acres ; the principal build- 
net, in ancient timed, Mqyiiiay bo considered to hnvepos- ing, with its domes and minarets, being almost wholly 
sessed nearly a monoj^ly, via. cotton, silk, and the hair of of white marble. This was built ^ the Emperor Shah- 
the Tibetian gpat. With the'exception of silk, which they Jehan, about two centuries ago. Even the palaces of the 
had in common with C^bina, India may be considered as MohanAnedan pVlnces, and tlie houses of the omrahs were 
the native country both' of the materifii and manufacture built In very superior style to those of the Hindoos of the 
of the others. The cotton-plant Is ^own almost every same rank. In fact, the Mq^ammedan architecture ex- 
Where, from the S. extremity orindM up to the valleys of hibits unquestionable evidence of superior science, taste, 
the most N. range of the Himalaya, and it may be traced and civilisation. 

from India to every warm colintry by its original Sanscrit In useful architecture, such as the construction of roads, 

name. The quality and naturq. of the fabric varies every Wiridges, and public accommodation foif travellers, the 
where with the quality of the plant ; and hence a vast Hindoos have made very little progress, as may be seen 
yarlety of fabrics, known by the names of the districts by an examination of the more ta portion of India, 
producing the raw material: thus, the fine textures which Mohammedan influence haqdly reached. The 
known • in Europe as Dacca muslins, were produced ancient Hindoos were unacquainted with the arch, and 
only In that disfrict, In which' is cultivated, within hardly ever bq^lt a bridge ef any sort. Down to the 
narrow limits, a variety* of the plant, with a staple re- present day the principal i ivers of the De^n are crossed 
markable for fineness and beauty, not found any where on wooden floats, or in baskets coverea with leather, 
else. Now and then a few miles of good road lead to some 

Silk weaving, like that ofcotton, is an art which has been celebrated place of pilgrimage, and on th^ ways lead- 

f practised from remote antiquity in India. In the Sanscrit ing to sucii places inns for the accommodation of tra- 
anguage there is a peculiar name for the class of persons vellcrs, called choultries, are not unfirequently met 
exclusively employed in the feeding of silk worms. The with. These consist of bare walls and a roof, without 
variety of'the latter bred in India differs from that of food, furniture, or attendance. Both thdke rqpds and 
Cliina and Europe; and the species of mulberry grown inns have been constructed from religious motives only, 
for the food of the worm is a distinct one from that used In this department of afbhitecturc, also, the Mohdta- 
either in Europe or China. But as the Hindoos are medans have made considerable improvements : the^oniy 
much inferior in skill and ingenuity to the (Chinese, the bridges existing in India are of their construction ; and 
silk fabrics of Hindostan have never equalled those of the same thing may be said of public roqds. 

China I nor is the raw material, even now, equal to that Ilfftcts qf British Rule — The great body of the Indian 
of the (Jhinese. though under the superior care and skill of people had, for six centuries before the commencement of 
Europeans. The Cashmerians, the manufacturers of the our government, been under the dominion of foreigners ; 
well known shawls which bear their names, are descended but of foreigners more energetic than themselves, a^d a 
firom genuine Hindoos ; and though the shawl goat be not good de.il more civilised. Upon a fair retrospect of what 
a native of their country, tlicy were the nearest civilised they have lost and gained by the Mohammedan dominion, 
people to the rude nomadic tribes, to whom it belonged, they must, upon the whole, be considered as having been 
They naturally, therefore became the manufacturers ; and considerable gainers. The conquerors being Asiatics, and 
the invention of the shawl manufacture m.ay, therefore, be approaching to the nfilive inhab ifi complexion, manners, 
fairly ascribed to the Hindoos. From these statements, it ciistotns, and state of civilisation, assimilated with the lat- 
wili appear that the discoveries now described, and the ter, and, to a certain extent, adopted their language and 
progress in manufacturing industry which they imply, are customs. Eve* in matters of religion, where the dif- 
rather owing to tiie accident of position than to any supe- ference was widest, a considerable share of toleration 
rlority of skill and ingenuity. This is at once apparent, was established ; and Hindoos, converts to Mohammed- 
bv the little skill which the Hindoos evince in arts, where anJsin, and iq^ed races were in time admissible to the 
tliey possess no superiority in the raw material, as in highest offices of the state, and not unfrequently pro- 
woollen textures, iron fabrics, and earthenware, in respect moted to them. This condition of things was su- 
to which there are few nations ruder and more un- perseded by the British rule, which may now be conti- 
successfiil. Orrae, who is followed by Mill, ascribes the dered as having been practically constituted for a period 
superiority of the Hindoos in tlie manufacture of cotton of about eighty years. The British ^vernmeni, as esta- 
fabrlcs to the peculiar softness and delicacy of the Hindoo blished in India, and as it Is now in operation, may be 
band ; but this is a fancy for which there seems to be considered an cnlif^htened despotism, a good deal con- 
no ground whatever. The Hindoos, comparing them with trolled by the public opinion of Englishmen on the 
other nations in the same state of sociely, and to Eu- snot, ana to a smaller extent by parliament and pub- 
ropeans until comparatively recent periods, had attained lie opinion in England, and possessing some advan- 
considcrable skill in the art of dying, producing colours ta^s over, but also ciany disadvantages which did not 
that are both fast and brilliant. Here also, however, belong to, the Mohammedan government, which it su- 
they bad several advantages of the same nature as those perseded. It may be divided into three periods : the 
already described, such as ihe possession of Indigo, lac, and first being that which intervened between the victory of 
madder, three of the finest and most durable of all known Plassy in 1757, and the first eflTectual intcrfvence of 
colouring materials. Inferior dyes, such as the car- parliament in 17S4, but not practically enforced till 1793, a% 
thamus, morinda, turmeric and sappan, are also natives interval of years. This was a jieriod of pretty general 
of the country. Their dying processes, however, liave anarchy, accompanied by constant, or at least flrequent 
always been, and are, tedious, operose, and empirical. wars. The government was carried on upon the prin- 
Neariy the whole architectore of the Hindoos which ciplds of the Mohammedan system, and did Jiot pre- 
deserves notice is dedicated to religion. The people tend to be bottomed upon any other. The taxes were 
have alwap Uved in huts, and even tltelr chiefs and levied with more than Mohammedan rapacity ; and the 
princes were satisfied with very mean accommodation ; administration of justice followed the Mohammedan law 
and the only palaces have been those of the gods. But with less than Mohammedan intelligence. The only 
even their temples are more distinguished for mamitude, modification in any of these parti<mlars depended wholly 
the substantial nature of the materials, and the elaborate on the moral and intellectual chahwter of a few pubiie*^ 
character of the ornaments, than for beauty, grandeur, fiinctlonaries. At the same time the industry of the coun- ' 
or propriety. Many of the most remarkable consist of try was subjected to a commercial monopoly, exercised by 
caves or subterranean grottoes ; and the rest have, for the government Itself, and the aim of which, as of all 
the most part, a pyramidal form. One class of religious similar institutions, was to obtain possessioiAf as much as 
monumenta which makes so conspicuous a figure in the possible of the produce of the country at less than it cost, 
archltectnie of Christians and Mohammedans, is wholly and to sell It for more than it was Wbrth. It cumot be 
wanting among the Hindoos,— those erected In honour of supposed that ttie British governmeut during tlfo period 
the dei& ; a circumstance no doubt arising from the uni- in question could possibly be productive of beneficial 
^tarsal practice of burning the corpse, and the belief in the results to the native inhab. of the country ; and it cer- 
Toctrlne of the metempsychosis. ^ ^ talnly produced none to the parent country, whose re- 

Of a far higher order is the architecture introduced sources were wotted, and whose cororoeroe was not aug- 
tato India by the Mohammedans, particularly since mra^, by the possession of In^a. 
the time of the Turkish dynasty, the descendants of .The next period of our administration embraces the 
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twenty yean from 1798 to 1813. During this time the land Brahminical order, where we should least expect to Und 
tax, the greatest burden of the Indian people, was esta- it. Commerce, in fhct, the great enrine by wnich dvilU 
bllshed in perpetuity throughout the greater part of the sation, as well as improved morals, have bebn produced 
Indian territory. Keoular courts of Justice were insti- in Europe, has begun to do its work in Hindostan also, 
tuted, and the judieiu and fiscal administrations were The value of knowledge and of character has begun to 
carefblly and completely separated, after the example be felt, and already there may be counted among the 
of European nations. The commercial monopoly con- merchants of Cticutta, Bombay, and other places where 
tinned as in the previous period, but it was exercised with commerce Is carried' on upon a large scale, Hindoo, Mo- 
greater leniency and forbearance, except in so for as con- hammodan^ and Parsee merchants, as felthftil to their 
earned the settlement and resort of British subjects to engagements, and of as strict probity, as any community 
India, the laws .against which were more rigorously car- can boast of. ” 

ried into effect than ever. Parliament never effectually The disadvantages of our position for canrlng on the 
interfered in the aflhirs of India during this period ; every administration of India ‘are sufficiently obvious. Ours, 
thing was presumed to be going on prosperously. The in the first place, is not a national government, nor is it 
wars that were carried on in India in the meantime nearly as yet a government carried on by conquerors who have 
doubled the extent of our territory, and raised the terrf- made the slightest progress towards naturalisation or 
torial debt to 80,000,0001. sterling. But instead 4>f reaping amalgamation with tne party governed. We are aliens 
any direct advantage from these acquisitions, parliament in glood, in manners, in language, and in religion, carry- 
was obliged, on the lapse of the charter, to exonerate the ing on the 'administration of 80 millions of people, and 
E. I. Company from a long arrear of a tribute of about half exercising a control over 80 millions more, at a distance 
a million sterling a year, w|iich it was wholly unable to of 12,000 m. The local government Is purely vicarial, 
pay. The entire advantage Conferred upon the people^of and the essential administration rests wltn men residing 
India, during the period now mentions, resolves itself at a vast distance, who never saw the country, and wlio 
Into the permanency of the land-tax, with some amelio- liave no accurate knowledge of Its manners and instltu- 
rations in the ad.ninlstration of justice, and freedom fronx tlong. These men themselves are perpetually changing, 
foreign aggression and invasion. The English nation and took upon Indian alfelrs as matters of veiy secondary 
derived no benefit whatever from India ; our commerce importance to domestic and European politics. The 
with it, which was bpt of trifling importance, continued local governments, instead of being responsible to the 
stationary ; we paid a monopoly price for every Indian parties whose administration they conduct, are only 
commodity we consumed, and were obllg^ to forego the amenable for their acts to their political friends in Europe, 
whole of the paltry tribute we had bargained for. while the affelrs of India are too complex, too extensive. 

The third and last period commences In 1814, and and too remote, to be understood by, or, for the most part, 
comes down to the present time. In. 1814 the Indian to excite any interest in, the people and parliament of 
trade was. In a great measure, thrown open; and in England. In India, generally, the acts of the local govem- 
1834 the last vestige of monopoly, and even the com- mentaresecretly prepared without consulting or attempt- 
pany’s commercial character, was finally put an end to,— ing to conciliate the parties for whom the laws arc made, 
a measure which, with some drawbacks, has been pro- One of the great disadvantages of the British govern- 
ductive^fmifeh advantage both to the people o.'Indla and ment in India is the vast expense at which it is con- 
of England, though in a greater degree to the latter. The ducted, and the consequent weight of taxation .to which 
exports of India to this countiw have more than doubled ; the people are necessarily subjected. In India there 
and the people of India and of England respectively re- are five local governments, and in England two de- 
ceive each other’s productions for about from a half to partments connected with the government, all which are 
athlrdpartof what they cost them under the monopoly, paid for out of the Ihdian revenue, on a scale ofex- 
The influx of Europeans into India since 1814 has been pnso of which the rest of the world affords no example, 
followed by a great influx of British capital ; and some- Thus the salary of the governor-general is equal to 
thing llke^’H public and independent opinion has sprung five times that of the first lord of the treasury, while 
up at the principal seats of commerce, to control the an Indian secretary Is more highly paid than an En- 
despotlsm of a virtually absolute government. This glish secretary of state. There are about 1,000 civil 
public opinion finds a voice in a press formerly under a officers engage In the judicial, magisterial, and fiscal ad- 
rlgorous censorship, but now thrown open, and which ministration of India, every one of whom costs the Indian 
employs Itself greatly to the advantage both of the go- people, Including his pension on retirement, more than 
veraors and the governed, in the exposure of public and a puisne Judge of tho Court of King’s Bench costs the 
private abuses. A system of effectual native education people of England. As we maintain our dominion not 
may be said to have begun in 1814 ; andthe native iuliab. through the affections and goodwill of the people, but 
of the principal tuwni,who before considered all education partly through their docility, and partly by the sword, 
to be comprised in the study of the Persian, a foreign a vast army of 200,000 men becomes necessary. Thirty 
language, or of tho Sanscrit, a dead one, have betaken thousand of these must be carried over the Atlantic and 
themselves with great ardour to the study qf the language Indian Ocean, and, mortality included, are maintained at 
of the conquerors ; and have, in many cases, made an ex- double the expense of the same force in Europe. The 
traordinary progress in the knowledge, not only of our officers of the whole Indian army amount to about 5,000, 
language, but of our literature. What is wanted in India is and these, retiring pensions included, cost about three 
not a system of education that shall make the people ac- times what tho same number would cost in Europe, 
quaintedwith the niceties of Sanscrit grammar, but asys- It Is not, however, to be supposed, that the largo sala- 

tem that shall communicate to them the elements of ries allowed to those engaged In the administration of 
usefril knowledge, and that may pave the w^ for their the Indian government originate in extravagance merely, 
.emancipation from the gross prejudices and supersti- It may, in fact, be doubted whether it be possible, on 
tious observances by which they have been so long en- any reasonable ground, to make any sensible diminution 
slaved. We doubt, however, whether this can be done in their amount ; and whether tne excess that might 
by instructing them in English. It is true that English be deducted from some departments should not go to 
schools have been extraordinarily successful in Calcutta, balance a deficiency in others. Tho salaiios of Euro- 
and other large towns ; and the proficiency of many of poatis In India must be high ; Jirsf, because of the ex- 
tho natives in our language and literature Is far greater pensive style of living in the oountry, and the immenso 
than coii2d have been rationally anticipated. But though number of servants and retainers that a person in any 
pio means should be left nntried to extend instruction In prominent situation must keep ; and, secondt because of 
English, still we have no Idea that It can ever be diffused the many expenses attending the training and fitting out 
generally throughout the country, or be made to exert of a young man for the Indian service. Till one or ixith 
any powerful national Influence. To bring about the of these sources of expenditure, be diminished, of which 
regeneration of Ind a, the better way, as it appears to there Is but little prosjMct, It Is Idle to talk of materially 
us, wouRi be to have proper school and other elementary reducing the cost of European functionaries In India, 
books compiled in tiie languages of the different pro- The greatest revenue which a colonial empire ever 
Vinces, and to introduce them into the native schools yielded, and, in fact, the largest public revenue in the 
and seminaries. This plan, though it would not intro- world, that of Britain and jPYance excepted, is unequal 
duce the language of England, would do what Is of still to meet so enormous an expenditure ; and one of the 
more fanpoi^ce ; it would introduce the rudiments of worst forms In which bad government can present itself, 
Europeeaicienoe and literature, and would apparently oppressive and binding taxation, is the necessary con- 
be the4tioit powerful means for pnunoting the improve- * sequence. Nor is it, perhaps, in the power of the best 
ment md civilisation of the natives that it Is posiiUe to disposed administration much to ameliorate this state of 
bring Into thb field. (Tlie latest and most authentic in- tilings, so long as government Is conducted on the prin- 
formation with respect to education in India, may be ciples hitherto persevered in. The Indian revenue ap- 
fouad in Blr. Tre^yan’s excellent work on that 1m- prooches to 80 millions, and considering the poverty of 
ponantViklect.) tiie people, as indicated by the low rate of wim, and 

Sinee '1814 may alto bejdated the abandonment, on the the comparatively small amount of capital and Indus- 
part of many of the most wealthy and enlightened inhab. try la the country, this is said to be equivalent to mol 
of ^towna, of the grosaiupentittont of their forefethers, annual public revenue in England of about 100 miUlonTr' 
the adi^on of rational oploioni in matters of reU- and it should be remarfcea that the Indian revenue 
gtooi; anditmay be remarked as extraordinary, that this never diminishes, hut, on the contrary, maybe consl- 
to eonvoriion has been most frequent with tho dered a perpetual war taxation, from which there is no 
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relief or abatement. While India if rahjected to this difficulty and loss. No doubt, however, if we Toliintarlly 
amount of taxation, there is reason to fear that her pros- cross the natural barriers that protect India, and advance 
perity will not make any considerable advance, nor *the into Central Asia, tre m^ meet Russian troops on ground 
people be attached, or even reconciled, to the dominion congenial to them ; and ifso, the prestige that has hltlierto 
of strangers, especially while at the same moment tb^ attached to our arms in the East will run a consider- 
are carefUlly excluded (which never happened to them able risk of being dissipated. But so long as we confine 
under any previous foreign dominion) fronw respectable ourselves within the proper limits of India, and pre- 
or responsible share in tWr own government. serve our superiority at sea, we have little to fear from 

But, without inquiring whether it be possible ‘taate> foreign aggression. An attack by Asiatic powers is 
rlally to diminish the amount of taxation imposed on out of the question ; and the danger of French and 
India, it is certainly possible to do what is of equal im- Russian Invasion is far more chimmrical than real, 
portance, that is, to change the mode in which It is as* Our superior national resources, commercial enter- 
sessed. We have already mven some account of the per* prise, and naval power, gave us our Indian empire, 
petual settlement adopted under Lord Cornwallis for and maintain our supremacy over It. Any nation that 
the assessment of the land revenue in Bengal (see onf^, should deprive us of these might possess itself of 
p. 357); and, whatever may have been the defects of that India without any extraordinaiy difficulty ; for in the 
settlement, there can be no doubt that, by limiting the hour of need the natives would not certunly render 
amount of the assessment, it has been productive m the us any eflbctual support. But, In so far as can be stir- 
greatest advantage. But in the Madras provinces, ana mised at «resent,*we have nothing to apprehend from 
in the« greater part of India, exclusive of Bengal, un- the sd^rior power of foreign foes or rivals : and as to . 
der our dominion, the land-tax is not only oppressively danger from internal Insurrection, we have the best se- 
heavy, but a system has been adopted in regard to the curity against it in the singiflar docility of the people, 
management of the land and the assessment of the tax their want of nationality or patriotism, their political 
that seems to be wholly subversive of the security of ignorance, the innumerable divUions which exist amongst 
property, and to be calculated only to discouram, or tqpm, and their incapacity of combination 4or any great 
rather extinguish, industry. (For proofs of this, purpose. Our greatest danger arises from our advancing 
India (Bbitibb), and Madras.) But this Is not of the into Central Asia, from the vast expenditure of our 
essence, of a land-tax: it is an abuse discreditable to government, the frequency of our wars, and the grievous 
those by whom the system was originally recommend^, taxation to which these lead, a taxation which cannot 
and still more discreditable to those by whom it is main- but engender a discontent and dUaffectiun, the results of 
tained, after experience has fully demonstrated its per- which no one canV present foretell, 
nicious influence. The first thing essential in Indials to Bodily and iiUeUectual endowments, — like Hindoos, 
establish the security of private property ; to make the as alreMy stated, constitute six sevenths of the popula- 
occuplers of the land feel that they have an Interest in tion of Hindostan ; but the remaining Inhabitants, though 
its improvement ; and that the produce obtained by su- the stocks were in many cases originally different, are 
perior industry and intelligence will not be wholly swai- now so much assimilated with them through a mixture 
lowed up by fiscid rapacity. Even if we cared nothing for of blood, and the adoption of Indian manners and customs, 
the interests of the people of India, but took it for granted that for our present purpose the whole popUlatioiL may 
that Providence had consigned them to our keeping, be considered under one head. In point of rac^ the 
merely that we might extract from them the utmost Hindoos have been regardedaby naturalists as belonging# 
possible amount of revenue, this would bo our best to what they call the Caucasian, and even to the same fa- 
course. The real, and, in the case of India, the only way mily of that race as the white man of Europe 1 But this is 
to Increase revenue, is to Increase the wealth of the a fantastical notion, for which there is hardlweyen so much 
people ; and this will be best done by giving them a per- as the shadow of a foundatfen. The only wree points in 
manent interest in the improvement of the soil, and by which any analogy has been discovered between the 
making the assessment fixed, if not for ever, at least for a Hindoo and European are the oval form of the ^e, the 
lengthened period. shape of the head, and traces of a certain community ■ 

Notwithstanding the vast demand in this and other of language. In every other respect the points of con. 
European countries for sugar, coffee, cotton, hemp, and trast are incomparably more decisive than those of resem- 
other staple products of India, and her illimitable capa- blance. The European is white, the Hindoo black. The 
cities for their production, they have hitherto been ex- European (and his is the only race that is so distin- 
ported only to a comparatively trifling extent. This is guished) has an inflnite#ariety in the colour of the hair, 
ascribable principally to the poverty and ignorance of the from flaxen to black, and great variety in the colour of 
cultivators in India, arising from the uncertainty of the the eye, from light hi ue or giey up to dark brown: with 
land tenures and the oppressive amount of the land-tax, the Hindoo, the colour of tho.hair is ever black, and the 
and partly to high discriminating duties laid ou East colour of the eye ever dark brown. The European is 
India produce in Great Britain and those European taller than tlie Hindoo, more robust, and more perse- 
states that have colonies in the West Indies. But it is vering. Even in the rudest states of civilisation, the 
abundantly certain that the adoption of a more liberal European has exhibited a firmness, perseverance, and 
system with respect to taxation in India, and of an equal enterprise, which strikingly contrast with the feeble, 
tariff at home, combined with a littlejudicious encourage- slow, and irresolute character of the Hindoo. In the 
ment at the outset on the part of the Indian government, performance of ordinary labour in those employments 
might provide for an indefinite increase in the culture of where there are means for drawing a Just comparison, 
the great articles of Indian produce suited for the Euro- the labour of one Englishman is equal to that of three 
pean markets. . The wonderful extension of the indigo ordinary Indians. Three Indian seamen will hardly 
culture shows conclusively what may be expected from a perform the work of one English seaman, and three bat- 
liberal .course of policy. But no considerable improve- talions of sepoys would not, in any case, supply the 
ment need be looked for in the greater part of the country place of a single battalion of Europeans. There Is little 
while the land-tax continues to be assessed as at present, doubt but that an equal hiferiority would have been the 
This forms at once an insuperable obstacle to the invest- result of a trial of strength with a Roman legion or a 
ment of British capital in the cultivation of tlie land, and Greek phalanx. When the skill required in any particular 
to the acquisition of wealth by the native cultivator, and employment rises in amount, and tne European is enabled 
is, in fact, destructive alike of the roeaiu and the hope to avail himself of improved tools which the Hindoo 
of improvement. dther cannot or will not use, the disparity becomes still < 

One advantage the people of India certainly derive greater : thus ; — A master shipwright, or a master car- 
from British rule, which they never eidoyed, at least to pouter, in India, finds it as cheap to employ a single 
the same extent, before— freedom from civil war, and European at 81. per month as eight Hindoos at the same 
from foreign aggression and invasion. But it must, at amount of wages I In physical force and continuity of 
the same timeTbe acknowledged, that these benefits have labour the Hindoo is unquestionably^not only below the 
been purchased at no inconsiderable price— the sup- European, but below the Arab, the Persian, and, above 

{ iresslon of all competition and emulation between dif- all, the Chinese. When, therefore, we hear of the price 
brent ports of the country ; and the entire sacrifice of of labour being low in India, we must confine it to the 
natloniu independence, accompanied with an utter hope- roughest and rudest kind, viz. rural labour ; and even 
lessness of those successful insurrections by which other then it must be taken with much allowance. Looking at 
Asiatic people rid themselves of tvranny, and procure, at the ouantity qf labour performed, and the manner In 
least, a momentary melioration of their condition. What which it is executed, the rate of Indian wages is high ; 
probability, it may be asked, is there of the stability and and it is only the nominal race, or that paid for la- 
permanence of our dominion ? This is a question more bourers employed by time, that is low. w 
easily put answer^. No people under the same In one physical quality tliere is a striking distinction 
circumstances ever possessed such an empire before, or between the Hindoo and European. The European is 
any thing resembling It; and we have, therefore, no born with an indexible and comparatively rigid fibre « 
precedent to guide us in attempting a reply. We shall, the Hindoo nith a fibre more pliant and soft than that 
therefore, content ourselves with stating, that India sm- of our women. This dlstlnctloD, however, is a mere 
pill to be unassailable, except by a nation that has the afikir of climate, for ^e quality supposed In this Instance 
rammand of the sea. Her land frontier is fenced by to be pecuUar to the Hindoo frame is common to that of 
impassable mountains, and by deserU and rivers that natives of every warm climate ; even Creole Europeans, 
Gouldnotbotniversodbyaninvadingarmy without great in the very first generation, are distinguished by it. 
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This flexiblUty In the animal fibre has been supposed, 
bv some observers, to be accompanied with great sensU 
bility and acutmiess In the or^ns of sense, conferring 
upon the Hindoo a remarkable advantage in some of the 
nicest of the manual arts. But there is no tmth in this 
hypothesis any more than there would be in Imagining, 
contrary to all experience, that the nicer and more pliant 
fingers of a woman confer upon her an advantage In 
skilled labour over a man. In the nicer processes of me- 
chanic art, habit soon gives to the rigid hand of the 
European artisan a nicety of touch and a dexterity of 
execution which no Hindoo has ever yet attained : In 
general, the Hindoos possess more agility than the Eu- 
ropeans, and their nlmbleness is assisted the lightness 
of their persons. They are, to a- remarkable demree, the 
best runners, the best wrestlers, and the best climbers, 
of Asia. In these respects the Persians, « Arabs, and 
Chinese, are not to be compared with them. Hence it 
follows that, as ordinary seamen, they are far iftore dex- 
. terous and useful than any of these nations, yet t cer- 
tain want of flrmhess and presence of mind incapacitate 
them for officers, or even for steersmen, and, in^this 
latter capacity, the natives of the Philippine Islands are 
so preferable to them, that, whenever they can be ob- 
tained, they af & always employed, to the total exclusion stf 
the Hindoos. A Hindoo cannot be urged to any personal 
exertion for a groat length of time without producing 
failure or exhaustion. Even In their own country and 
climate the sepoys have been beaten by European troops, 
in a long succession of fonced marches. 

Among the Hindoo nations, though Che common fea- 
tures of their physical and Intellectual character are 
generally well preserved, much variety exists j—more, 
probably, than among the nations of Europe. This va- 
riety has been ascribed to difference of latitude and 
climate, and to diversity of aliment : it has been affirmed, 
that the inhabs. of the south, whose chief aliment Is rice, 
are smallpf and feebler than those of the north, whose 
chief oread corn is wheat and millet. Experience shows 
^at this opinion is without foundation. The smallest 
and the feeblest family of Hindoos are the natives of 
Bengal, whose locality is between the 21st and 26th deg. j 
N. lat ; those, living a dozen degrees farther south, and 
upon the same vegetable alin)pnt. are taller, more robust, 
energetic, and hardy. The natives of the table-land, 
whose vegetable aliment is neither rice nor wheat, are 
equal but not superior to the inhabitants of the Carnatic, 
or of the low damp coast of Malabar. The tallest and 
most robust, but not the most active or arile, are the 
inhabs. of the upper portion of the valley of the Ganges, 
where a few of those in easy circumstances live only 
on wheat; the majority of tMfc people on barley or 
millet. « 

It is the quantity and not the quAlty of the vegetable 
aliment which has the most material influence in India ; 
it may be said, that in Hindoston generally there is a 
wider distinction in physical development between the ‘ 
classes in easy circumstances and the poor, -than in any 
other country. The Hindoos of the nprar and more dis- 
tinguished classes, are almost invariably larger, stouter, 
and handsomer than the poor and degraded classes. The 
most inattentive observer cannot fail to notice the su- 
Iieriorlty of the military, mercantile, and above all the 
sacerdotal classes over the common labouring pop. 
The sepoys of the army of Bengal, who are a selection 
from the numerous yeomanry of the northern and 
oentral provinces, though very inferior In strength and 
energy, are equal, if not superior, in stature and 
personal appearance to the common run of European 
troops ; and even in the streets of Calcutta, a stranger 
cannot fall to be struck with the disparity in the ap- 
pearance of the well-fed merchant, or broker, and the 

a ualtfi half-starved labourer or artisan. The moun- 
Ineers, and generally all the semi-barbarous tribes, 
are short, emaciated, and ill-looking, particularly 
those who gain their livelihood by the chase, or by 
collecting the natural products of the forests, such as 
honey wax, and drugs. Where slaves are few in niun- 
ber, and this is the case in all the populous parts of the 
country, they are in personal appearance nearly on a level 
with the rest of the peasantry, and not' to be distin- 
guished from them. Where, however, they are nume- 
rous, and whole tribes are in a servile state, they may | 
be easily distinguished from the rest of the community 
by their ugliness, small stature, and feeble frame. As 
a general rule it may be laid down, whatever be the 
dimate, and whatever the general ailment, that wherever 
the pricer labour is low, and the people consequently 
compelled by necessity to live upon the lowest descrip- 
tion M food, or upon the smallest possible quantity or a 
better description that will support life, the great mass 
of the inhab. are the most degraded in body, as well as 
in mind. 

It Is a popidar but erroneous notion that the Hin- 
doos live almost entirely on a vegetable diet : such a i 
Ikct would be inconsistent with the physical nature of I 
man, who, in reality, is omnivorous. The most liuti- 


diotts of the Hindoos in point of diet are great eaten of 
milk* and butter; fish is also extensivdy used near 
all the sea-coasts, and on the shores of tne principal 
rivers ; and none of the people of India hold this de- 
scription of food as abominable, except the Inhob. of 
the remote interior, who have no means of procuring it. 
Even flesh, however capricious in the selectlCfn, is oc- 
casionally eaten by the greater portion* of the Hindoo 
peopld^ and it is the want of means, rather than reli- 
gious scruplsb, that makes them refrain from it. In 
cases of urgent necessity, even religion autliorises any 
kind of food, and in the event of fkmlne, a brahmin may 
eat the limb of a dog. 

Upon the intellectual and moral qualities of the Hin- 
doos, a very few words will suffice : the more educated 
classes, and It is from a consideration of the character 
of these only that any fair conclusion can be drawn, 
may be pronounc*>d Without hesitation to be a shrewd, 
wary, and acute people. Subtlety, perhaps, more than 
strength, is the prominent character of.UieIr intellect. 
Good imitators, they have hitherto discovered no ori. 
ginal powers of invention. They have little imagina- 
tion, for the poor distempered dreams of their theology 
and literature are not entitled to this name. In prac- 
tical good sense they arc decidedly below the Chinese. 
Ilf' vigour and manliness of mind, they are below the 
Arabs, the Persians, and those Mohammedan nations 
of Tartary who sent forth the men that Invaded and 
conquered them. We make no comparison with Eu- 
ropean nations, because the contrast is too great to 
admit of any parallel. The departments of industry, in 
which their intellectual faculties appear to most ad- 
vantage, and for which they seem best fitted, are 
the administration of justice and finances, and such 
branches of trade as do not imply the possession of com- 
prehensive knowledge and bold enterprise. Orme’s 
account of their character in this respect is strictly just. 
“ They are,” he says, ” the acutest buyers and sellers 
in the world, and preserve through all their bargains a 
degree of calmness which baffies all the arts that con be 
opposed against it.” 

The moral character of the Hindoos is the growth of 
probab^ many thousand years of antfrchy and oppres- 
sion. Such a condition of society produces no demand 
for candour, integrity, or ingenuousness; and among 
the Hindoos those qualities can hardly be said to exist. 
Rapacity, violence, fraud, and injustice characterised the 
native rulers ; and the usual weapons of defence, viz. 
falsehood, artifice, chicane, and deceit, have, conse- 

n , sprung up in abundance among the people. 

ity, for generations, integrity may be salci to 
have been at a discount in IntUa, and dissimulation 
at a high premium. Probity and candour are vir- 
tues which, in fact, could not be practised with any 
regard to personal freedom, life, or property ; in such a 
state of things, such a simpleton as an honest man 
would have become the inevitable prey of a host of 
knaves, and would have been laughed at and despised. 
Generally it may be said that the Hindoos seldom speak 
the whole truth without some mental reservation. Ju- 
dicial perjury is practised in Hindostan perhaps on a 
wider scale than in any other country in the world. 
Our courts of justice have been blamed for encou- 
raging the crime, and probably, to a certain extent, 
they do so ; but, upon the whole, they can only be 
looked upon simply as an arena for the exhibition of 
this vice upon a great scale. Falsehood and equivocation 
are inseparable from such a condition of society as that 
of Hindostan, and have characterised the manners of 
the Hindoos from the sera when Europeans first acquired 
any authentic information respecting them. The de- 
scription which Bernier, one of the most accurate of 
travellers, has given of the Hindoos under Aurunnebc, 
is strictly applicable to the present times. Sir William 
Jones, often their indiscriminate eulogist, declared from 
the bench his conviction, that affidavits of every imagi- 
nable fact might as easily be procured in the streets aud 
markets of Calcutta as any other article of troffie; 
adding, on the subject of oaths, that even If a form the 
most binding on the consciences of men were esta- 
blished, there would be found few Hindoo consciences 
to be bound by it. 

With slngiuar exceptions in fiivour of the military 
classes, timidity, and even pusillanimity, characterise a 
very larm portion of the Hindoo pop. This opposes the 
most serious obstacle to their good government. The 
great body of the people have neither the spirit nor 
courage to defend themselves or their property, or to resist 
oppression in a straightforward manner, and consequently 
they become easy victims to every possessor of powef, by 
whatever means obtained. The Acab, the Persian, the 
Chinese, and the Malay knows how to defend himself 
from insult and robbery, by some means or other, noveyer 
rude ; but the Hindoo puts up with oppression wfflbdt 
directly resenting it, and, like the weaker animals that 
tart the natural prey of the stronger and more ferocious, 
trusts to artifice and cunning for his defence. 
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This view of the Hindoo character is not inconsistent 
with a wrangling and litigious disposition among them- 
selves. The}’ brawl and scold with infinite animations but 
rarely come to blows. A very frequent mode of settling, or 
at least prosecuting family feuds, is an action or suit at law. 

Among the better qualities of the Hindoos may be 
reckoned frugalitv, patience, docility, andeven industry. 
Bat the first of these virtues makes, in many cases, too 
near an approach to avarice. I'his is a quality of the 
Hindoo character which it is not very easy to explain. 
The usual effect of bed government, by rendering property 
insecure, is to make the people prodigal, and if not in- 
diflbrent to possession, at all events careless of accumu- 
lating. Undoubtedly cmposite effbcts have been the result 
among the Hindoos. Mr. Orme, endeavouring to account 
for it, says, '^Slaveryhas sharpened the natural fineness of 
all the spirits of Asut. From the difficulty of obtaining, 
and the greater difficulty of preserving, the Gentoos are 
indefatigable in business, and masters of the most eit- 
quisite dissimulation in all affairs of interest.** This 
states the fact very correctly, but leaves the cause wholly 
unaccounted for ; for undoubtedly slavery has produced 
no such effect on the Arabs, the Turks, the Persians, the 
Chinese, or even the Mohammedans of India. The do- 
cility, ton, of the Hindoos is very much kkin to passive- 
ness; they are aBnost as easily trained to submits to 
oppression and rapacity, as to endeavour to improve and 
amend their condition. (For further details, see India 
(UaiTisH), and the arts. Bengal, Bombay, Madras, &c.) 

HIKSCHBERG, a town of Prussian Silesia, and a 
considerable emporium for the linen manufactures of 
that prov., cap. circ., on the Bober, near the Riesenge- 
birge. 25 m. S.W. Liegnits. Pop. (IK18) 7,000. It is 
fortified and well built; has 4 suburbs, 5 churches, one 
of which is Protestant; a gymnasium, deaf and dumb 
and orphan asylums ; and is the seat of the council, and 
superior courts for the circle. Fine lawn is woven in 
the neighbourhood, in which there are also many sugar 
refineries, bleaching establishments, and paper-mills. Its 
manufactures are, however, said to have fallen off very 
much since the middle of last century. Warmbrunn, the 
most celebrated watering-place of Silesia, is at no great 
distance from this town. ( l/erghaus ; Murray's Handb.) 

HIHSCHFKLD, or HEllSFELD,# town of Hcssc- 
Cassel, prov. Fulda, cap. distr. and principality of the 
same name, on the Fulda, which is here crossed by a stone 
bridge, 32 in. S..S E. Cassel. Pop. G.4.%. It is walled, 
aud has 2 churches, an hospital, an orphan asylum, nume- 
rous other charities, and the best -conducted Calvinist 
college lathe electorate. It has also some woollen cloth 
factorios, tanneries, Ac. 

HITCHIN, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Hertford, hund. Hitchin and Pirton, 31 m. N. by W. 
London, and 13| m. N.W. Hertford. Area of par., 
acres ; pop. of do., in 1831, r>,2ll. The town stands at the 
foot of a steep hill belonging to the C'hiltcni range, and 
consists of several streets, irregularly laid out, and lined 
with old but well-built houses. The church, in the 
ornamental Gothic, style, has a low embattled tower, 
surmounted by a spire and a S. porch, a fine specimen 
of Tudor architecture: the interior, which is richly 
ornamented, contains a curious font, and many splendid 
monuihcnts. There are 3 places of worship tor dis- 
senters, 2 endowed schools, with 70, 2 Lancastrian 
schools, with 300, children, an infant school, and some 
almshouses. The trade of Hitchin, which in the I4th, 
15th, and 16th centuries, was a large wool-staple, is now 
chiefly confined to mealing and malting, .its markets 
being well attended and abundantly supplied with grain. 
Straw-nlaiting employs many liands; and there is a 
silk-mill. 'J'he towu is divided into 3 wards, each 
governed by 2 constables and 2 hcadboroughs, appointed 
by the lore! of the manor. Petty sessions are held by 
the county magistrates every Tuesday, the market day. 
Fairs, Easter and Whit Tuesday, for sheep and pedlary. 

HOANG-HO, or YELLOW RIVER. See China.' 

HOCHSTADT, a small town of Bavaria, circ. of the 
Upper Danube, on the N. side of the Danube, 23 m. 
N.W. Augsburg, and 2 m. W. Blenheim The great 
victory gained here on the 13th Aug. 1704, by the English 
and Imperialists under the Duke of Marlborough aud 
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Prince Eugene, over the French and Bavarians, is called 
by the French and Germans the battle of Hochstadt : we 
call it the battle of Blenheim. See Blenheim. 

HOF, a town of Bavaria, circ. Upper Franconia, cap. 
of a distr. on the Saule, 27 m. N.E. Batreuth. Pop. 6,800. 
It is walled, and has 2 suburbs, a gymnasium, with an 
extensive library, and several charitable institutions. 
Its manufketures consist of muslins and other cotton 
fabrics, on an extensive scale ; and of cotton yam, woollen 
stuffs, leather, paper, colours, &c. It has 2 annual fairs. 
Iron mines and marble quarries are wrought in its vicinity. 

HOGUE, or HAGUE (CAP DE LA), a bold promi- 
nent headland of France, on the English Channel, at the 
N.W. extremity of the dcp. laManche, 16 m. W. by N. 
Cherbourg, lat. 49® 43' 83" N., long. 1° 4,V ly' W. This 
cape is famous in naval history, from the great battle 
fought in the adjacent seas on the 19th, 20th, and 22d of 
May, 1692, between the combined English and Dutch 
fleets under Admiral Russell, and the French under 
Touiwille. The allies, who were superior in force, gained 
a decisive victory ; about 20 of the*Frcnch ships, includ- 
ing that of the admiral, were* taken or destroyed. This 
engagement may lie considered as the aera of the naval 
preponderance of England over France. 
.HOHENLINDEN, a village of Bavqyla, circ. Isar. 
19 m. E. Munich i Near this village took place, on the 3d of 
December, 1800, one of the greatest conflicts of theTevo- 
lutionary war, between a French aifd Bavarian army, 
under Moreau, and the Austrians, under the archduke 
John. The former gained a complete victory. Besides 
killed and wounded, the Austtlans lost 10,000 prisoners 
and 100 pieces of cannon. Campbell’s ngble ode, en- 
titled Hohenlinden^ has rendered the name at least of 
this battle familiar to most Englishmen. 

HOLBEACH, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Lincoln, wap. Elloe, parts of Holland, 37 m. S.S.E. 
Lincoln, ana 89 m. N. London. Area of par., 20,240 
acres; j^p., in 1831, 3,890. The town, sittisted on the 
Bedford Level.bctween the Glen and the Nen, and about 
6 m. from the sea, is old aiffi badly built. The church Is 
large and handsome, having a tower surmounted by^ 
light octagonal spire, which Is visible from a great dis- 
tance across the funs. A chapel for Weslevan M^hodists, 
a well-endowed free school, and an hosplta for 14 poor old 
men, are the only other public buildings. Holbeach it 
one of the polling places for the S. division the co. 
Markets on Thursday : horse-fairs, well attended. May 17.. 
Sept. 11., and Oct. ll. 

HOLLAND, or The Netherlands, com- 
prising the territories formerly included within 
the Seven Unitin’ Provinces, now a se- 
condary European kingdom, but which, in the 
17th and 18th Centuries, was an independent 
republic, raised by the industry, economy, 
and enterprise of its inhabitants to the first 
rank as a commercial and maritime power. The 
kingdom of Holland (exclusive of Dutch Lim- 
burg and Luxemburg) lies in N.W. Europe, 
between lat. 51° VJ and 53° 30f N., and long. 
3° and 7° I2f £. ; having £. Hanover and 
Rhenish Prussia, S. Belgium, and W. and N. 
the North Sea. Length, N.E. to S.W., about 
200 m. ; average breadth about 65 m. The W. 
half of l.,imburg, which belongs to Holland, 
joins the above territory on the S.E., and is 
enclosed by Belgium W. and S., and Rhenish 
Prussia £. That part of the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg which belongs to Hcdland is Mtuated 
between lat. 49° 28^ and 50° 13^ N., and long.a 
5° A5/ and 6° 3(/ '£.: it is detached from the rest 
of the Dutch dominions, and surrounded by those 
of Prussia, Belgium, and France. The area, 
pop., subdivisions, chief towns, &c., or these 
territories are as follows : — 


Province*. 

Area in sq. m. 

Pop. (Jan. 1S3S.) 

Pop. to iq. m. 

Chief Towns, and Population. 

Hoi.l>Airn: — 

North Brabant • 

Uuelciertand . • - 

North Holland . - - 

South Holland - - • 

Zoaland . - > • 

Utrecht . - « - 

Frlekland . - - - 

Over-Ynel ... 

Grenlnaen - - * 

Droiithe - - - • 

^Hutdi UmhUTg . . - 

Datob Luxambiuv . . ■ 

Total 

1,976 

1.965 

gAB 

1,17.1 

671 

5S5 

1,264 

1.2iH) 

1,060 

1,028 

Janua 

76.1 

975 

366,160 
336,101 
42.1,873 
509,661 
14A,54« 
140,574 
227,415 
191,062 
172.457 
70,271 
ly, 1837.* 

178,000 

164i00p 

185 

171 ' 
412 

4.14 

*17 

262 

179 

148 

172 

66 

2.13 

158 

Bols-le-Duc, 13,500. Breda, 13,000. 

' Amhelm, 14,600. Atnenfort, 1 1.780. 

AMeTmoAM,907.000. Levden.M,^, 

Utrecht, 36,000. 

Leeuwarden, 17^00. 

Zwoll, 14/100. Deventer. 
Qr^n|muW,000. 

Maestilcht, 99/100. 

Luaemburg, lljOOa 

13.598 

9,915,396 

914 


* From tht Almanack dc OUka, 1840. 
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Pkniical OA^af%.>-With the exception of some 
inifgniflcant hlu*nuiKeB in Guelderland and Utrecht, 
•ad • few acattered heights in Over* Yssel. the whole k. 
of Holland U a continuous flat, partly formed by the 
deposits brought down by the rivers Intersecting it, and 
partly conque^ tw human labour from the sea, which 
Is above the level of a considerable portion of the 
country. Holland is consequently at all times liable to 
dangerous inundations, lihe W. coast, however, from 
the Holder to the Hook of Holland, is partially pro. 
teoted by a natural barrier composed of a continuous 
range of sand-banks, or dunes, thrown up by the sea, of 

S eat breadth, and frequently 40 or flO ft. in height. As 
e sand, which is very tine, is easily blown about by the 
winds, the dunes are carefully planted with the Aruwto 
arenaria, or brent, which binds them firmly together, 
obviating the injury that would otherwise be caused by 
their spreading over the country, and rendering them an 
eflhctual barrier against the encrooclments ol the sea. 
But, in other parts of the country, particulany in the 
provs. of Zealand, Fi4esland, and Guelderland, the sea is 
shut out by enormous arfiflclal mounds or dykes, any 
failure in which would expose extensive districts to the 
risk of being submerged. In nothing, indeed, is the in> 
dustry and perseverance of this extraordinary people so 
cunspicuouB A in the construction and maintenance flf 
tliese dykes. It being necessary to shut out not only the 
sea, but the rive'rt, the channels of which are in parts 
elevated considerably above the level of the land, the 
extent of dykes is immense, and the expense and labour 
required to keep them in tepair Is very ^reat. They are 
constructed principally of earth and clay, sloping very 
gradually from the sea or the river, and usually pro* 
tected in the more exposed parts by a facing of wicker- 
work forified of interlaced willows: sometimes their 
bases are faced with masonry; and they are in parts 
defended by a breastwork of piles, intended to break the 
force of the waves. The most stupendous of these dykes 
are those or W. Capelle, in the island of Walcheren, and 
that of the Holder ; but Uiero are many others of hardly 
Ihferlor dimensions. ^ 

TAe rivers of Holland have mostly a W. or N. di- 
rection. Ttie principal Is the Rhine, which, for the most 

S trt, separatee N. Brabant from Guelderland and S. 
ollaad, and after receiving the Meuse, divides into two 

S rincipai arms, called the Maese and Hollands-Diep. 

icfore reaching Nimeguen, it has given off a branch to 
the N., which, though of less size, preserves the name of i 
the Rhine instead of the main stream, and itself gives off | 
the Yssel: these two branches discharge themselves into i 
the Zuyder Zee. The main stream from the above ' 
point, near Nimeguen, takes the name of the Waal, and 
after its junction with the MeuA is called the Merwe. 
A branch called the Lech unites the lesser Rhine with 
the Merwe E. of Rotterdam. (Ac Rhine.) The 
Meuse traverses the S. B. part of Holland ; the Scheldt, 
its S. W. extremity. The Moose, true Rhine, ana 
Scheldt discharge tnemselves into the North Sea. The 
lestuary of the Ems forms the N. W. boundary of 
llullaiid. Lakes are extremely numerous, especially in 
the N. provs. ; and there are some extensive marshes, as 
tlio Sourtang on the N.E. frontier, the Peel in N. Bra- 
bant and Limburg, Ac. The Islands may be classed In 
two groups : the S. group, composing a neat part of the 
prov. Zealand and a portion of S. Holland, is formed 
at the mouths of the principal rivers, and comprises 
Cadsand, N. and S. Beveland, Walcheren, Schonwen, 
Tholen, Over-Flakkee, Voom, Beyerland, Yssermond, 

. Ac. ; the N. group follows the line of coast stretching 
from the Heluer to near the mouth of the Ems, and 
includes the Texel, Vlieland, Ter Schelling, Amelland, 
Ac. There are several small islands in the Zuyder Zee. : 
{JHalAi, pp. ass, 363. ; Diet. Qiag. $ De Cioct, 

Leser, trdqg-, A* Pays Pas.) \ 

t CUmaie* — Holland is colder than any part of England 
in the same lat., and oil passan for ships on the great 
canal between Amsterdam ana the Helder is annually 
•topped by toe for three months. The mean temper^ure 
of tue :|mr throughout the country Is stated In the Jour- 
nal delVavaiu mtlioFreneh Statistical Society to be A7° 
Fahr. According to cMBcfal tables published in 1829, the 
range of temperature from 1816 to 1824 inclusive wu 
from S3<3 below idro to •4’ lOfl^ Fahr. The climate gene- 
rally is variable, aa4 the atmosphere much loaded with 
mefsture, eHMctaliy in the W. provs., where Intermittent 
feveca, droptias, pleurisies, rheumatisms, and scurvy ara 
frqjtiebtditeaaM. Guelderland Is the healthieit prov., 
bnll all the E. parts of the country are warmer and more 
•Blubrlout nan the others. Holland Is continoally sutflcct 
to etrong winds, without which, indeed, to remove the 
axhal^i^ the atagnant maraheuL oanala, Ac., the 
aountiy would be vary unhealthy. Thia circumatance 
la also taken edventage of for turning InnumerMile 
vtadmilH, Iw the faelp of whidi the drainage of the land 
la chlefliy effseted. {See p^.) In winter the wind# 
aenetiinea tiae to violent iempeata, and in aprlng are 
often very high. They are particularly liable to cauae 


inundations, by raising the tides on the ooaat higher than 
usuid, when they blow strongly from the W. or N.W. 
In winter N. or N.E. winds are the most common ; snow 
falls abundantly, and even the Zuyder Zee is sometimes 
frosen over. In summer cold nights often succeed to 
days of intense heat (JDe Cfoci, p. 35. ; Lettres sur la 
Hollander 1. 8%, Ac.) 

Natural Produeis.-~The soil being almost every where 
alluvial clay and sand, Holland possesses little. If any, 
mineral wealjth. It has no mines of any description. 
Some bog-iron is met with, but no other. metal. No coal 
deposits are found, but, extensive beds of marine peat, 
of a most excellent quality, abound, especially in Fries- 
land and Holland. Potters’ clay, fullers* earth, and 
some calcareous products, are met with, but scarcely 
any stone Is found from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. Holland, however, is abundantly supplied with 
granite 'and limestone, conveyed from 'Limburg by the 
j^euse ; but the greater part of the lime used in the 
marit. provs. is obtainea by burning sea shells. Ttie 
country contains very little wood. There is some 
timber in the £. provs., and at the Hague, Utrecht, 
and Haarlem, there are woods of oak, elm, beech, Ac., 
but, spewing generally, most of the trees have been 

E ited. The principu canals, especially in and near 
towns, are lined with rows of wlMowa and poplars ; 
in various places along the sandy shore firs are 
produced. In other respects the vegetation is very 
similar to that of England. The fringed buckbean 
{Mmyanthes nymphaoides)^ however, which is rare 
in the latter country, here floats in the greatest pro- 
fusion on the surface of the canals, and tlie more rare 
Senecio palndosus is not unfrcquently met with. The 
zoology, also, is in most respects like that of our 
own country. Tlie larger kinds of wild animals arc 
not met with. Hares and rabbits are pretty plentiful, but 
not winged game. The preservation of game is an object 
of great interest to most proprietors ; and notices to 
that effect are fixed up, and great vigilance exercised 
to prevent the trespassing of sportsmen and others. 
In dry seasons, in some districts, field mice multiply 
to such an immoderate degree as to produce serious 
loss to the farmers, by destroying the roots of the grass 
in the meadows^iwhere they burrow by millions. The 
pools and niarsliy groilinds abound with frogs and other 
reptiles, which are a favourite food of storks. These 
birds are particularly numerous in Holland, where they 
remain from the middle of February to tlie middle of 
August. They are great favourites, and severe penalties 
are enforced upon their wilful destroyers. In the towns 
they build their nests on the houses ; and in those ports 
of the country that are destitute of trees, buildings, or 
other points d'appui. an old cart-wheel is very often 
raised upon a high pole, to afford them facilities for the 
same purpose. Water-fowl are very abundant. The 
principal fish that frequent the Dutch coasts are cod, 
turbot, soles, and other flat fish. The herring fishery, an 
Important source of wealth, will be afterwards noticed. 
(Diet. G6(a. i Chambers's UoUandt pp. 23—38. Ac. ; 
narrow's Tour in S. Holland^ p. 69. ; JJe Cloetf pp. 3&— 
89. ; Jacoby pp. 8. 17.) 

Public WorluiDykeSt CanaU. q-c. — There is perhaps no 
country for which nature has done so little, and man so 
much, as this. The first and greatest of the works of art 
are the stupendous dykes before alluded to. The con- 
struction and repair of these prodigious bulwarks Is 

8 laced under the control of a particular department of 
>10 government ( Waterstaat). and of a corps of engineers 
especially appointed for this important service. The 
expenditure of this department amounts to a Targe 
sum annually. The cost of each dyke is defrayed by 
a tax laid on the surrounding lands, assessed according 
to long-established usage, and levied by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose. The expenditure In labour* 
though great, is generally much exceeded by that In 
willows and timber. The former are raised In extensive 
plantations near the places where they ore wanted. 

If there be any danger of an inundation, the inbab., on 
a signal being given, repair en masse to the spot. There 
is never any backwardness on these occasions, every one 
being folly aware, not only that the public interests are 
at stake, hut that his own existence perhaps, and that of 
his family and friends, would be Involved in extreme 
hazard should the waters break through the dykes. 
Hen<m, the most strenuous elforts are mside to ward off 
the Impending danger, and erery possible device is 
adopted by wnkh the dykes may be strengthened, and 
the threatened inroad prevented, or its violence miti- 
gated. In despite, however, of these precautions 
efforts, Holland has on numerous occasions snstained 
extreme injury from inundations. That extensive arm 
of the sea called the Zuyder Zee, between the provs. of 
Holland, GuelderlaDd, and Friesland, occupying an area 
of about 1,200 sq.m., was formed by successive InuiiflfeH* 
tions in the course of the 13th century. The Haarlem 
Meer or Lake owes its orfoln to an inundation in the 16di 
century, which proved otal to great numhers of the 
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inhab. ; and very many Inundations have taken place 
within a comparatively recent period. Owing, however, 
to the Improved construction of the dykes, and the greater 
sklM In engineering, these calamities are now neither so 
frequent nor so destructive as formerly. • But they still 
occasionally occur. 

Some of the interior pafts of the country traversed by 
the great rivers are probably even more exposed to the 
dangers of inundation than those contiguous to the shore ; 
knd when the or breaking up uf the ice, takes 

place in the upper part of the river, before it has begun 
nearer the sea, as is sometimes the case, the risk of 
inundation is extreme. On such occasions every effort 
is made, not exceptbig even the employment of artillery, 
to break the ice and facilitate the exit of the water, but 
sometimes without the desired efibet. The following is 
an Instance of this sort of calamity. “ One of the richest 
tracts of country, in the vicinity of Arnheim, has been 
often exposed to tremendous inundations. These eqre 
frequently ‘felt at the breaking up of a long frost ; but in 
no instance so calamitously as in the winter 1808>9. A 
violent tempest from the N.W. liad raised the waters of- 
the Zuyder Zee some feet above the highest mark of the 
spring tides, and the waves beat with unusual violence 
against the dykes constructed to break their fury. The 
thaw on the Upper Rhine had increased the quagtity, ' 
and the force or its waters, which brought down masses 
of ice 14 ft. in height, and more than half a mile in 
length ; to which the embankments, softened the 
thaw, and somearhat injured, presented an insufficient 
barrier. A breach made in one part soon extended itself, 
and the torrent quickly covered the country, bearing be- 
fore it by its force the villages, the Inhab., and the cattio. 
The height of the Zuyder Zee prevented the water from 
finding an outlet ; and it consequently remained on the 
ground for a long period, in spite of the exertions of the 
surviving inhab. By this event, more than 70 houses 
were totally destrewed, a far greater number irretriev- 
ably damaged ; and of 900 families, more than 500 were 
rendered utterly destitute : more than 400 dead bodies 
were left on the borders of the current ; and at the city of 
Arnheim 500 persons, mostly women and children, with 
many Imndrecf head of cattle, were rescued from a watery 
grave, by the hazardous heroism of the inhab., who ven- 
tured in boats to their rescue.** (Jacob's Vieto qf the Agric. 
of HoUattd^ ., pp. 57, 68.) 

The general aspect of Holland is different from that of 
any other couiitr\ in Europe. Its surface presents one 
Immense network of canals, which are there as numerous 
as roads in England, the purposes of which, indeed, they 
tor the most part answer. The greater number arc 
appropriated to the drainage of the land ; many, however, 
are navigable by large vessels. The principal is the 
Grand Ship Can.'il of N . Holland, between Amsterdam and 
Niewdiep, near the Helder. This noble work, the greatest 
of its kind in Europe, is about 50^ m. long, 125 ft. broad 
at its surface, and 36 at bottom, with a depth of 21) ft. 
9 in. ; it extends from Amsterdam to the Helder, and 
was completed lictween 1810 and 1825, at an ex|>ense of 
950,000/. It has a towing path on each side, and admits 
of two frigates or merchant vessels of the largest size 
passing each other. The lock-gates at its entrance ex- 
ceed in dimensions the largest in the docks of Liverpool. 
By means of this canal, ships avoid the delay and 
danger they were formerly subject to in navigating the 
Zuyder Zee, and reach the Texel from Amsterdam 
in 18 hours. As a commercial speculation, it has been 
but indifibrently successful ; but it is of incalculable 
beyefit to Amsterdam, to which it has given all the 
advantages of a deep-water harbour on the most acccs- 
sible part of the Dutch coast The other chief canals are 
—the Zedert% in S. Holland, from Vianen to Gorcum ; 
that from Bois-le-Duc to Maestricht, available for vessels 
of 800 tons ; and that between tho.Rms and Harlingen, 
in Friesland. As they run through an entirely level 
country, locks are generally unnecessary, except at their 
mouths. One of the finest monuments of scientific 
skill to be seen in Holland, is a succession of locks or 
sluices of enormous sise and strength, constructed in 
1809. at the mouth of that branch of the Rhine on which 
Leyden is situated. This mouth was for a long period 
chok^ up with sand, but it is now kept quite clear, the 
locks being closed with the flow and thrown open by the 
ebb of the tide. The larger canals are commonly about 
6Qft. broad, by six deep ; and though often below the 
level of the sea, not only their surface, but their bottom. 
Is ft^uently higher than the aifjolning country. The 
smaller canals, by which the country is drained, traverse 
and surround sections of land protected from inundations 
by means of dykes. 

Such sections are termed potders. A tract of land on 
being rescued from the sea or a river Is in the state of a 
morass or marsh ; and the next process Is to drjjt, so as 
ftb render It suitable for tillage or pasture. To effect 
this, the marsh is intersected by water-courses, and 
windmills are employed, as in the Fens in England, to 
lift up the water Tnese mills are erected on the dyke 


or rampart, excluding the sea or river, and raise the 
water to a ditch or canal on the other side. Pumps are 
seldom employed for this purpose, wheels being by far 
the most g^erally used. Sometimes the marsh is too 
extensive to be drained simultaneously, in which case it 
Is divided into compartments by subordinate ramparts 
and water-courses ; and mills being erected on them, 
each portion is separately divested of water. In many 
cases, however, the depth of the marsh below the level 
of the sea or river is too great to allow of the drainage 
being effected by one series of ramparts and ditches ; and 
in these cases, two or more series of rampartst ditches, 
and mills are constructed at different elevations, the 
water being lifted up successively from one to another, 
till it be finally brought to the desired level and con- 
veyed away. Wo may form some idea of the latour and 
patience required in an undertaking of this kind, when 
we learn \hut the surface of some of these polders is as 
much gM 24 ft. jxlow high wafer mark, and 30 ft. below 
the level of tlie highest tides I The soil of the polders is 
of very various sorts. Where It is clayey, and the drain- 
age perfect, they are extremely fertile, and ore not 
unfrequently cultivated; but where the soil is mossy, 
or the drainage incomplete, they are employed as 
meadows. 

’ In sailing along the arms of the sen, the rivers or 
canals of this singular countiy at a considerable dera- 
tion above the surrounding fields,* one is forcibly re- 
minded of Goldsmith's verses : — 

" To men of other mindwv fancy flics, 

KmliAtHn’d in tite dceti where Holland lies ; 

Methinks her patient sons before me femd. 

Where the Itroad ocean leans against the land. 

And, sedulous to stop the coming tide. 

Lift the tall rampire's artldrial pride. • 

Onward, methinliH, and diligently slow. 

The firm cnm)tacted bulwark seems to grow ; 

Kpreads Its long arms around the watery mtr, 

SconiM out an empire, and usurps the there: 

While the pent ocean ruing o’er the nil# 

Secs an amphibious world neneatli him smile j* 

The slow canal, th^ellow.blossom'd vale, ^ 

The willow-tufted Knk, tlie gliding sail, ^ 

The crowded mart, the rulbvatcd plain, 

[ A new creation rescued from his lagn.'*^ 

The facility with which the country may be laid under 
water, contributes materially to its strength in a military 
point of view. This, indeed, is not a resource to be 
resorted to, except on extreme occasions ; nut it was 
repeatedly made use of in the war of liberation, and also 
in 1672, when Louis XI V. invaded Holland. It is said 
that in 1830-32 every thing was prepared fur an in- 
undation, liatl the threatened inroad of the French taken 
place. 

Tiie roads and primte estates are commonly fenced by 
canals or ditches^lone ; hedges are rare. The highways 
in the central povs. are amon^ the best in Europe. 
They run for miles in a straight line along the summits 
of tlie dykes, and are thus at once dry and elevated, so as 
to command extensive views. Between the large cities 
they are broad, and usually paved with a kind of ilnall 
hard bricks called clinkers, mostly made of sand mixed 
with the clayey mud obtained in cleaning the canals. 
They are fittra so exactly to each other, when laid down, 
that scarcely a crevice is to be seen : and being well 
covered with sea sand, they sustain little iftjury flrom 
carriages. Elsewhere, the roads arc made of sea-shells 
and the common soil, well compounded together ; which 
mixture, though soft, is not much rut by the wheels ; 
where water conveyance is so abundant, it may be easily 
supposed that few ca.riages will travel on roads bur- 
dened with tolls so high as to amount to nearly as much 
expense as the post-horses, in fact, all the transport of 
farm-produce and other bulkv goods is carried on by 
means of water; and persona travelling, unless they 
belong to the opulent classes, commonly maketise of the 
canal barges, or trecksehuits^ towed by horses. This il 
especially the case in tlie N.E. provs., where Che roods 
are so bad as to be scarcely passable In wet weather. A 
railroad, intended to connect Amsterdam with the other 
chief commercial cities, is said to be now in jirogress. 
{Jacob's Fiew qfthe AgHe., ^c., pp. 15—17. ; Ambers, 
pp. 8. 10—24. ; De Cloet^ Deser. des Pa/us Bas.) 

Distribution of Land. Farms. — Of about 7,609,000 
acres, which the total surface of Holland (ex. Limburg 
and Luxemburg) comprises, there were estimated to be, 
in 1833, 5,310,000 acres of cultivated land ; 2,000,000 dftto 
uncultivated ; 220,000 ditto occupied by canals, ponds, fee.; 
and the residue by roads, buildings, and public walks. 
The richest lands are in the S. and oentru prova. $ tfao 
poorest, for the most part, in the N.E. t in Over-Ysari 
and Drenthe, especially, heath and wakte lands prevail to 
a great extent. A good deal of waste land, ort^nally of 
a very unpromising quality, has, of late years, been 
brought into cultivation by the pauper populttloii settled 
upon it. According to Mr. Jacob, the nlf^st price that 
meadow land bears in any part of the central prova. Is 
about 54/. sterling the acre { such land, when let, pro- 
duces a yearly rent of about 21. lOt. an acre, the lanuord 
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pi^fif a laiid4ax of 26 per cent. The minimum ralue 
of pasture land In the tame dlttricts Is eitimated at firom 
461 to 501. the morgen (about U acre) ; It lets from 
about 11. 12s. to 2/. I^e morgen* ana is subject to. a like 
deduction for land-tax. Money vested in land in Hol- 
land, can scarcely be made to pay more than 2f to 3 
per cent, intwest. The farms in the island of Cadsand, 
and the adjacent parts of Zealand, Ac., vary from 100 to 
200 arpents ( 166 to 830 acres) each. In one of the me- 
dium sice of 160 arpents, about 20 arpents are gencrallv 
in follow, 20 are sown with barley or rapeseed, 40 with 
wheat, 30 with beans, and 10 with clover, carrots, or po- 
tatoes ; 20 are in meadow ; and trenches, Ac. occupy the 
remaining 10. The Cadsand farms surpass those of 
Flanders in fortlll^, the soil being so rich that manure 
is seidogp used. They are commonly let on leases of 7 
years : cne land-tax varies, according to the quality of the 
soil, from 10 to 14 florins the arpent. It la estliAated, that 
on a medium-sised formlthe farmer must expend about 
7601. before he begins to derive a return by the sale of 
his crops, (ifodc/dfo’s Agriculture of Flaiuier$t 4rc., 

pp. 162.206.^ r 

In S. Holland the proportion of pasture to arable lahd 
is about 2 to 1. The average size of farms is from 40 to 50 
hundert (the sapie as the French hectare^ nearly 2| acres, 
each) ; large farms run from 70 to 100 bunders. The prin- 
^ .. j s lease to the pea- 

rty-tax, and the 
; and the farmer 
a personal tax and the tax on servants. * In some in- 
stances the landlords furnisfi or pay for seed and manure, 
and go halves in the crops with the tenants on the me- 
tayer principle but even when this is not the case, the 
rent is alwajp paid in kind. The leases are commonly 
for 6 years. In N. Holland, farms average no more than 
20 bunders, or 60 acres, each ; on which from 16 to 18 
cows, 4 calves, a horse, and lo or 20 sheep, besides a few, 
hogs, may be j^ept if the soil be good. The rent of pasture-* 
land varies from about 18 to 50 florins, of arable land from 
3iUo 60 florins the bunder: gar^n grounds near the towns 
lelhomewhat higher. In Friesland, the quantity of pasture 
is more tlian 8 times greater than that of arable land. The 
common size of a farm is from 75 to 100 acres ; but some 
are nearly twictf as large. They are gener^Iy let on 
lenses of 5 or 7 years, the proprietor paying the land-tax, 
and the cu^fvator the other assessments ; though in some 
parts the proprietor contributes his quota to the main- 
tenance of dykes and dams. Few proprietors cultivate 
tlieir own land. The best clay pasture in that province 
fetches a rent of from 3/. to 4/. the bunder ; but a con- 
siderable proportion of the soil is sandy and inferior, and 
lets for only from 30s. to 50s. the luinder : there are ^so 
about 300 bunders marshy^and unproductive, some yield- 
ing a rent of no more than lOd. a bunker. (Par/, //r- 
por/s on Ap'iculture^ 1837.) In Guinderland there is 
some good land, but a great deal more Is very indifferent ; 
and in the S.W. vast tracks have been planted with 
Scotch firs and Weymouth pines ; many hundred acres 
have also been sown with acorns, without my hope of the 
oaks ever reaching the llze of timber, but merely for the 
sake of the underwood. Some of this kind of land has 
been sold for about 15/. the acre ; but after having been 
improved by the propretor, does not pay more than 2| 
per eent. interest for the capital invested. In some parts 
of the prov., however, as for instance Dresburg, there 
are rich meadows worth from 65/. to 70/. the acre, and 
adiquato to fatten an ox to the weight of from 2,600 to 
3,960 lbs. iJaeob't View qf the Agric., ^c. qf Holland, 
pp. 48— 52. 61.) 

Crops, Mode qf AgrieuUftre. — The principal grains 
coitivated are rye and buckwheat ; next to these come 
oats and barley. Aboii| 1,000,000 lasts of wheat are 
produced yearly, 10 per cKnt. of which is estimated to be 
oonsiimeft' in breweries, distilleries, and starch and other 
Uanufoctories. iDe Ctoet, p. 44.) Wheat is a good de^ 
grown round Utrecht, the country there being more 
elevated and jiuitable for it, than most other parts of 
Hollanff ; the wheat of Friesland, however, is extremely 
good. wi.i the prov. of Zealand yields more than is 
required for Its own ^nsumption. In both the last- 
named provs. pulse and garden vegetables are abun- 
dantly grown, Detides woad and madder (about 20,000 
quintals yearly. He Cloe() in the former, and millet 
and bors(hMdish In the latter. Flax Is raised In large 
quantlliei In the 8., and especially round Dort, which is 
the centra of a considerable trade in that article. There 
is an abtindanee of frnit in Guelderland and Holland ; 


but In the N^jmvs only apples and pears coma to any 
perfecHon. The vine Is cultivated only in Luxemburg. 

’ Utree^ and Guelflerland are noted for their tobacco ; 
80,000 fuintals yearly were formerly sent into the 
merket, foom those provi.' {He Ctoet, p. 49.) Potatoes, 
iWseeO^ hemp, cbfoory, mustard, hops, beet-root, and 
e^e medldnalidaBtB, are Uie other principal articles 
FNdoce. l%e ancient passion of the Dutch for 
end other bulbous plants still exists, though It 
M now confined within comparatively reasonable limts ) 


there are some large flower-gardens, in the neighbour- 
hood of Haarlem especially, from which great num- 
bers ef bulbs are annually exmrted. 

In S. Holland wheat is the grain most cultivated, 
the quantity of it raised being double that of bar- 
ley, which comes next to it in importance. Wheat 
is said to produce fTom 12 to 16 fold, and other grains 
in proportion ; but such statements are seldom worthy 
of much confidence. The rotation in this prov. is 
usually as follows: — Rapeseed, winter barley, or rye, 
succeMed by rapeseed, barley, or wheat ( flax, beanS; or 
oats, succeeded by summer grains, and these by po. 
tatoes ; rye, oats, beans, and clover ; and the last year 
the reminder of the clover — after which the ground 
is fallowed. In N. Holland, rape and mustard seeds, 
barley, oats, peas, and horse and pigeon beans, are 
generally grown in the rotation, though no fixed rule is 
observed. There are no follows in this prov. In Frics- 
laifo the better sorts of land are appropriated to wheat, 
barley, rye, and rapeseed, and the inferior to summer 
wains, as buckwheat and oats. Rapeseed, after fallows, 
is succeeded next year by wheat or barley; on wheat 
lands the alternate crops are barley or beans, flax or 
potatoes ; on rye lands, buckwheat and oats. {Pari. 
Reports.) Near the W. border of Guelderland, the 
landzwhen cleiflred is manured and sown with buck- 
wheat; after that, a second dresslng'of dung is admi- 
nistered, and after a single ploughbig rye Is sown. The 
rye is usually harvested in July, when turnips arc sown 
after a single ploughing. There are thus regularly 3 
crops in every 2 years. The average produce of hui:k- 
wlieat is from 20 to 22 busliels per acre, and rye 2 
bushels more. Probably 7 or 8 cart-loads of manure 
ore applied to an acre of land before buckwheat or rye. 
Further £. the land improves considerably.. Near 
Dresburg, the usual rotation is, first beans ; then wheat, 
in which clover is sown ; and after tiie clover, oats. 
Some of these lands are of a stiff texture, and on these 
it is usual to make a year's clean fallow ; after which 
the same rotation is pursued. 

When Mr. Jacob travelled in Holland, the turnip and 
potato culture were ill understood. Madder is very 
extensively grown in S. Holland , and usually produces 
4,000 lbs. to the acre, but It tends to exhaust the most 
fertile soils. It is frequently followed by colewort, 
sometimes by turnips ; to these succeed wheat or oats ; 
after which the land is laid down to grass, the growtii of 
which in a short period becomes very luxuriant. The 
land destined to the culture of tobacco in OuelderlaiKf 
is laid out in very small patches of not more tiian a 
quarter of a rood each, slightly fenced by a few dry 
sticks, around which scarlet runners are trained, to 

S rotect the plants against the wind. When gathered, 
fte tobacco is hung on sticks in the houses and bams, 
and where the cultivation is extensive, large buildings, 
with sliding weather-boards, are erected, for the pur- 
pose of drying it. During the war, the project of sup- 
plying continental Europe with tobacco from its own 
soil, gave a temporary siimulus to its culture iii Hol- 
land. Dutch tobacco soon rose to a high price, and 
large sums of money were laid out on its cultivation ; 
but the article being very inferior to that of America, 
and more expensive, its price fell, after tlie peace, as 
rapidly as it had risen, and the capitalists wlio hod 
embarxed In the speculation suffored a heavy loss. 

Pasture-farms, Cattle^ and Dairy-husbandry. — The 
rearing of live stock and dairy-husbandry is a much 
more Important source of national wealth than tillage. 
Between the capluil and Utrecht, the land Is almost 
wholly rich pasture, on which numerous cows are, kept. 
The forms there seldom comprise Inore than from 60 to 
100 acres. Their price, including buildings, averages 
60/. an acre, though the rent they yield is scarcely more 
than 2| per cent, interest on the capital. Qn these farms 
numerous cows are kept. The lean cattle, brouglit from 
Denmark and Germany, fatten with great rapidity in the 
Dutch polders, and an Important branch of the trade of 
Friesland is the supply of the capital with fatted cattle. 
Arttflclal grasses are but little cultivated, and cattle are 
seldom stall-fed : indeed, it is too common to suifor the 
cows to remain In the open damp fields, both day and 
night, except in winter. The horned cattle of Holland 
are remark^le for their beauty ; in S. Holland they re- 
semble the Devonshire breed, but are rather larger, not, 
howeverjjMualling the size of the Lincolnshire or Sussex 
cattle. The Dutch horses are good, and well ad^ited 
for drtuight ; the best are those of Friesland ; but many 
are reared in Groningen to be sent to Amsterdam. The 
breeds of sheep are bad or indlflbrent : thejt are mostly 
long-woolled, with white faces, polled, and long heads ano 
len. They rield a ereat deal of coarse wool. 

In the nelghbouniood of large towns it Is found to 
be most profitable to retail the milk produced on t^ 
forms ; but at a distance from such markets, it Is nearipbir 
all appropriated to the making of butter and cheese. 
In some of the dairy forma near the Hague, the avenge 
stock Is about 60 cows; and a good cow may be eiB* 
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naatedtotoirodaeeMlbf. of .butter, and 180 Ibt. of cheese, 
during the six summer months. Throughout the 
greater part of Hcdland, butter Is made of the eream 
only, and cheese of the skimmed milk ; but in some dis- 
tricts the whole produce of the cow Is devoted to making 
cheese, A good deal of butter is sent to Rnglmid. 'i'be 
yearly export of cheese Is estimated at 8fi(),000 cwts. 
The dalrv, the cows, and the cow.kee]per*s family occupy 
the same ouilding, and in many Instances the same apart* 
ment but the deanliness of the Dutch tdissipates any 
feeling of repugnance that the idea of such an arrange- 
ment might produce in a stranger. 

A farm of 52 bunders in S. Holland requires, at an 
average,' 5 servants, the family of the fanner assisting. 
The wages of servants vary from 60 to 150 florins a 
year ; those of a maid-servant understanding the making 
of butter and cheese average JOO florins. The rate of 
day wages is, in summer, 18 to 20, and in winter, 14 to 
16 stivers. The women are employed in the dairy buJir 
ness, in weeding, hay-making, and binding sheaves in 
iiarvest-time. The severer labour required in the making 
of rummiii-seed cheese is generally performed by men, 
to wliom also milking is often left. All regular servants- 
board and lodge with the farmer, and eat at the same table 
with the family. Their food chiefly consists of wheat and 
rye bread, potatoes, turnips, French beans, bacon, fi;yRh 
and salt beef, and, pancakes of buckwheat flour and bacon. 
Fewer servants are generally required on the farms 
in N. Holland. On one on wnich 20 cows are milked, a 
man and a woman, exclusive of the farmer and his wife, 
are sufficient. Tlie wages of regular servants in N. 
Holland vary from 80 to 100 florins a year ; they board 
and lodge with the farmer, but their food appears to be 
hardly so substantial -as in the last-named prov. The 
wages of a day-labourer are about 20d., without food. 
The clothing of the labouring classes generally is much 
the same as in England — fustians, velveteens, and stout 
woollens for the men, and cottons and linscy woolsey 
stuffs for the women. Wooden shoes are, however, in 
pretty general use. (Jacob, Radcl^t Chambers^ ^c., 
passim ; Pari. Hrports, 1837.) 

Ffsheries. — The herring fisl)ery formerly carried on 
by the Dutch, though the most absurd notions were en- 
tertained by foreigners of its vast importance, was un- 
doubtedly a considerable sofircc of wealth and employ- 
ment. It is now, however, confined within compara- 
tively narrow limits, not employing more than about 80 
busses of 50 or 6(J tons burden, manned liy 12 or 14 men 
each. The herrings cured by the Dutch are decidedly 
superior to those of the English or any otltcr people. 
** I'he whole process is conducted on shipboard. Imme- 
diately on being caught, tlie herrings are bled, gutted, 
cleans, salted, and barrelled. Thu bleeding is eflected 
by rutting them across the back of the neck, and then 
hanging them up for a few seconds by the tail. By being 
thus relieved of the blood, the fish retains a certain 
sweetness of flavour and delicacy of flesh which unbled 
herrings cannot possibly possess. The rapidity of the 
prqpess of curing must likewise aid in preserving the na- 
tive delicacy of the animal ; for tiie herring is salted and 
in the barrel in a very few minutes after it has been 
swimming in the water. The first herrings caught and 
cured, to the extent of two or three barrels, are in- 
stantly despatched, by a fast-sailing vessel, for Holland, 
where their arrival is anxiously expected On their 
landing at Maas-sluls, one barrel, decorated with flowers, 
and with flags flying, is despatched to the Hague, as an 
offering to his majesty, who on this occasion presents the 
fortunate Ashers w-lth 1.000 guilders. The other barrels 
are sold by public auction, and •generally fetch from 900 
to 1,100 guilders. These precious barrels are then sub- 
divided among the dealers, who retail them at a high 
price. A sln^e herring of this first Importation brings 
14 to 2 gutbiers, — that is, 2s. Qd. to Zs.M. each. So 
highly are they esteemed, that a single herring Is con- 
sidei'M a handsoipe present ; and it Is a custom to make 
such gifls to friends and acquaintances on this auspicious 
occasion. Livery servants may be seen {Musing through 
the streets with a plate, on which lie one or two her- 
rings. covered with a (lie white cloth and a neat card of 
presentation.” {Chambers, p.4Z.) 

Manstfaetures.— The government of Holland is anxious 
to encourage manufactures i and coal, on which a heavy 
duty is ormnarily levied (in order to promote the use of 
pe^, and the couat^ral formatlim of polders), may be im- 
ported duty free, if for their use. The principal manufac- 
tures are those of woollen cloths, in Leyden and Dtrecht ; 
silks and velvets. In UtrechU Haarlem, and Amsterdam ; 
linens, cotton goods, in Haarlem ; paper, leather, cordage, 
hats, ribands, needles, white lead (the best made in any 
country), borax, glue, vermilion, saltpetre, tobacco, li- 
queurs, Ac. Therd are numerous distilleries, and the town 
of Schiedam in 8. Holland is particularly celebrated for 
It^ieneva or Hollands. In Amsterdam, and other places, 
'^nre'are many sugar refineries. Haarlem has extensive 
bleaching factories, for which its water is supposed to be 
espe^ly adapted. At Utrecht and Leyden, large quanti- 


ties of tiles and bricks are m:kde. Amsterdam is Aimed for 
its lapidaries and diamond cutters. Steam eugines are 
employed to turn the maciiinery In the new* and ex- 
tensive cotton factory established at Haarlem ; but in 
general windmills are used to perform offices to which 
steam engines are applied in Great Britain. Though 
most of the windmills are for the purpose of draining 
the land, a great many saw timber, crush rapcEecd, 
grind snuff, Ac. I'hey are of larger dimensions than 
in England ; the length of their sails varying from 80 
to 120 ft. ; they are always in sight in a Dutch landscape, 
and in the suburbs of the larger cities vast numbers ot 
them are always congregated. They have all moveable 
roofs, so as to present their front to the wind at every 
change, 'i he Dutch have attained to the highest ex- 
cellence as millwrights, and some of their draining mill 9 < 
are of sufficient power to raise 7(K) tons of water to- the 
height of A It. in a minute i At an avenge, they dls- 
chwge 250 tons a minute. Thq ikhips constructed by the 
Dutch are built mostly at Kotterdam and Amsterdam. 
They are stout without being clumsy or heavy; and 
round slerns, and the othen modern imjirovements in 
navtd architecture followed in our own dock-yards, are 
also practised in those of Holland. The Dutch E. India, 
men are handsome ships, well rigged, .manned, and 
tihtied ; and are not surpassed either In speed or dura- 
bility by any similar class of merchantmen in Europe. 
{Chambers, p. 7.; Barrow, p. 101. ; t)e Chet, pp. 43—54. 
71-94.) 

Commerce.^ The commerce of Holland was formerly 
the most extenaive carried oil -by any European- state ; 
and tiip wealth which It brought into tln> country fur- 
nished her with the means of supporting the vast ex- 
pense of her lengthened struggle with Spain, jsnd of her 
subsequent contests with !■ ranee and England The 
circumstances under whicli the Hollanders liave been 
plriced, the natural poverty of their country, and the 
necessity of unremitting vigilance to prevent its being 
submerged, made industry and economy a condition of 
their existence. Holland twing destitute of irun, coaU 
timber, and man-y other indisiiensabir articles, the prd. 
secution of commerce is there not a matter of clioice but 
of nceessity ; and hence it is that, in the earliest periods, 
we find the Batavinns distinguished for^heir fisheries, 
their shipping, and their commercial enterprise. For 
a lengthened period they engrossed nearly the whole 
tea-fishery of Europe ; and they were long the carriers 
jind factors of the principal European states. In 1694, 
the Dutch appeared, for the first lime, in India , and, in 
the course of a few years, tiiey wrested Ambtiyna and 
the Moluccas from the Portuguese ; and having obtained 
with them the moiinmdy of the spice trade, laid the 
fonndations of an crofnre in the East, second only in 
ma^iitudeand imooitanceto (hat established at a later 
period by the Engifrh. Holland had long, also, a pre- 
ponderating influence in the trade witli tlie Baltic, from 
whicii she has, at all times, drawn a large supply of some 
of the principal necessaries. But, aitbout entering into 

{ larticulai s, it itf sufficient to state, as illustrative of the 
brmer exfrnt of tlie trade of Holland^ that, in 161.0, 
when it had attained to a maximum. Sir William Petty 
estimated tlie whole shipping of Europe at 2,00 ,((>0 
tons, of which he supp' sed the Dutch to possess 900,f'00 
tons *, and it is believed, that this estimate was rather 
within than beyond the mark. 

The decline of commerce in Holland was occasioned 
partly and principally by the natural growth of trade 
and navigation in other coi ntries, and partly by the in. 
crease of taxation occasioned by the numerous contests 
in which the republic uas engaged. During the oc(‘U- 
patton of Holland by the French, fiist as a defiendent 
state, and subseouenlly as an Integral part of the Frerch 
empire, her loreign trade was alifiost entirely de^tloyed. 
Her colonies a ere successively cenqueretl by Efljglrind ; 
and, in addition to the loss of her iraae, she uas burdened ’4 
with fresli taxes. Hut such was the va«t accumulated 
wealth of ttie Dutch, their prudence and cneigy, that 
the influence of these adverse circumstances was far 
less injurious than could have been imagined ; ai^, nnu 
withstanding all the losses she had sustained, and the 
long interruption of her commercial pursuits, Hulland 
was still, at her emancipation from the yoke of the 
French, in 1814, the richest country in Europe. Java, 
the Moluccas, and most of her nthe$ colonies, were then 
restored, and she is now in the enjoyment of a large 
foreign trade. This is in part owing to her extensive 
command of capital, and the possession of so fine a c^ony 
as Java, and in part to the advantageous situation of tlie 
country at the mouth of some of the principeFbontinental 
rivers. Hiis circumstance renders her an entrepdt for a 
considerable portion of the Continent ; and glvn her 
advantages that will necessarily continue to increase with 
the progress of the countries supplied through her iuler- 
ventton. 

The connectlQn of Holland with Belgium was an un- 
fortunate one for both countries. The union was not 
agreeable t» either party, and was injurl^ to the 
3 'r 
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form«r« BeMum wm an agrtcultural and manufttcturing 
country ; and was inclined. In Imitation of the French, 
to Iqr restHctlons on the famporlkation of most sorts of 
raw and manufhctured produce. A policy of this sort 
was directly opposed to the interests and the scnclent 
practice of the Dutch. But though their deputies pre- 
vented the restrictive system from being carried to the 
extent proposed by the Belgians, they were unable to 
prevent it from being carried to an extent that materially 
aflbcted the trade of Holland. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the consequences as to Belgium, there can be little 
doubt that the separation between the two divisions of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands will eventually redound to j 
the advant^ of Holland. It must ever be for the in- i 
terest of England, America, and all trading nations, to j 
maintain the independence of a state by whose means 
thoir productions find a ready access to the great con- | 
tinuntal markets. It is to be hoped that the Dutch, pro- I 
flting by past experience, may adopt such a liberal and 
conciliatory system towards uie natives of Java, as may 
enable them to avail themselves to the full of the various 
resources of that noble and rapidly improving island. 
And if they do this, and freely open their ports, with as 
few restrictions as possible, to the ships an'd commodities 
of all countries, Holland may still uo the centre of a 
very extensive commerce, and may continue to preserve* 
a resiiectable place among mercantile nations. Even at 
this moment, after^ll the vicissitudes they have under- 
gone, the Dutch are, beyond all question, the most opu- 
lent and industrious of European nations. And their 
present, no less than th^ former statp, shows that a 
free system o%government, security, and the absence of 
restrictions on industry, can overcome almost every ob- 
stacle; ** GUI convert the standing pool and lake into fiM 
meadows, cover the barren rock with verdure, and make 
the desert smile with flowers.'* 

The mcrchantik of Holland have never been charged 
with any wimt of enterprise. On the contrary, they have 
been, at all times, ready to engage in any adventure, 
however remote or ha»ardou|, that held out a reasonable 

ospect of even a moderate profit But, notwitlistanding, 
llolland is, and always has been, a country of short credit 
A discount is usually given for prompt payment, at the 
rate of I per rent, for six weeks, and of 2 per cent', for two 
months ; but the terms of credit, on most articles, and the 
discount flowed for ready money, have been fixed by 
usage, ana are regarded as essential conditions in all bar- 
gains:—'* Rien, en effet, de plus fkeile que do s'ctablir k 
Amsterdam ; mais rien de plus difficile que de s’y suutenir 
sans de grandes resources. Dans cette vllle, on I’argent 
abonde, oil on le prbte contre des sfiretds K si bon 
raarchfi, 11 est pourtant impossible dc s'en procurer i 
credit ; et sans argent, il n'y a pair plus de possibility d'y 
travailler, que de trouver quelqu'un qui veuille se charger 
d’lin papier nouveau qui ne serait pa84mpuy£ d’un crmllt 
que riminion, la protection, ou des effets reels feroient 
valoir i la bourse. Les Hollandols suivent Id-dessus des 
mnximes trds-austyres mfeme i regard des maisons d’une 
certaine consldyration. II est extrymen^nt difficile de 
trouver sur la bourse des porsonuGs qui prennent du pa- 
pier d'un n^gociant pour des plus fortes sommes que celles 
uc peuvent comporter les affaires qu'on lul cnnnolt." 
Ricard.t Traiti Gintral du Commerce, i. 212. cd. 1781.) 

This extraordinary caution is not, however, a disadvan- 
tage, but the reverse. It hinders commerce from dege- 
nerating, as it has done in other places, Into gambling 
adventures, and places it on a comparatively solid found- 
ation. As a proof of the excellence of this system, it is 
enough to state, that bankruptcies are rarer lu Holland 
than in any other country. Notwithstanding the loss and 
Interruption to all sorts of businesses, occasioned by the 
«bccupation of the country by the French in 1795, the 
fkllures in that and the subsequent season were not, com- 
parativdly, so numerous as in England in ordinary years. 
sAnd duriM the convulsions that grow out of the sepa- 
ration of Belgium from Holland, no suspicion was ever 
entertained of the solvenqr of any considerable Dutch 
house. 

The teports principally consist of sugar, coflbe, spices, 
tobacco; cotton, tea, <^hineal, indigo, wine and brandy, 
wool, grain of all sons, timber, pitch and tar, hemp and 
flax, iron, hides, linen, cotton and woollen stuffs, hard- 
ware, rock salt, tin plates, coal, dried fish, Ac. The ex- 
ports consist partly of the produce of Holland, partly of the 
prodifce of her possessions In the East and West Indies, 
and other tropical countries, and partly of commodities 
brought to her ports, as to convenient entrepdu^ from 
dUIhrent parts of Europe. Of the first class, are cheese 
snd batter^ (rery Important articles), madder, clover, 
rape, hemp, and linseed, rape and linseed oils, Dutch 
linen, $cc* Geneva is principally exported from Schie- 
dam Md Rotterdam ; oak bark prlncinailv from the 
latter. Of the second class are spices. Mocha and Java 
coflbe ; sugar of Java, Braxil, and Cuba ; cochineal, in- 
digo, cotton, tea, tobacco, and all sorts of Eastern and 
colonial produce. And of the third clast, all kinds of 
grain, linens from Germany, timber, and all sorts of 


Baltic produce *, Spanish, German, and English woolst 
Frmichr Rheididi, and Hungarian wines, brandy, Ac. 
The Arade of Holland may, indeed, be said to comprise 
every article that enters into the commerce of Europe. 
Her merchants were formerly the most extensive dealers 
in bills of exchange. And though London be now, in 
this respect, far superior to Amsterdam, the latter still 
enjoys a respectable share of this business. We subjoin 
an account of the quantities of the principal articles of 
produce imported from Holland into the United King* 
dom in the year 1838. 


ArticlM. 

Quanti* 

ties. 

Artktaa 

Quentl. 

Ues. 

Burk for timning and 
dyeing - evta. 

Buttmr ■ ^ 

Checie - — 

C^vea • lbs. 

ri^eat • qra. 

Oats - L 

l»fi,786 

164,314 

XSA,694 

181,966 

88,010 

S3,6K1 

Flax and torn cwts. 
Maddor - — 

Nutmegs > lbs. 
Maca - — 

Clovfsr - cwts. 

Flax Seed, Ac. bush. 
Oeneva • gads. 

191,608 

48,856 

110,487 

3,613 

14,876 

45,6.30 

4S3JM4 


The subjoined account shows that the trade of this 
country with Holland is rapidly Increasing. 

Acoormr of the declared Value of British and Irish 
Produce and Manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to Holland, from 1833 to 1838, inclusive. 



There belonged to Holland, in 1837, exclusive of small 
craft, 1 ,394 ships, of the burden of 1 11,824 lasts. During 
the same year, there entered the different ports 2,5(S 
ships under the national flag, 964 do. under the British 
flag, and 1,858 under other foreign flags. (For furtlier 
details as to tlie trade of Holland, see Amsterdam, Ro- 
TERDAM, Ac.) 

Money — Weights and Measures . — The most common 
coin, and that by which accounts are generally reckoned, 
is the guilder, or Dutch florin, equivalent to Is. 8d., and 
divided Into 20 stivers (id.) and 100 cents (ccnt= l-5th 
of a penny). The dollar is'oworth 2s. 6d., and the rix- 
dollar 4s. Ad. Eng. The William, a gold coin, is valued 
at 17s. The Dutch schippoond is 3 quintals, the quintal 
1(X) lbs., and the liespoond 15 Ibs.j 100 lbs. Dutch are 
equivalent to 108 lbs. English. The Dutch quart is equal 
to 6 H-lOths gall. Eng. The Dutch footss 11*7 in. Eng. ; 
the ell M 27*1 In. Eng. The Dutch mile, or league, a 3^ 
Eng. m. nearly. 

Government. — Previously to its occupation by the 
French in 1795, and its subsequent erection Into a xing^ 
dom by Napoleon, Holland was a republic, governed by 
the states-general, with the executive power lodged in 
the hands of a stadtholder. And there can be no ques- 
tion that the great commerce of the Dutch in the IGth, 
17th, and 18th centuries, their wealth and industry, were 
materially promoted by their free institutions and the 
nature or their government. At a time when England. 
France, and most otiier European states, were a prey to 
civil wars, caused by religious and political differences, 
the Dutch had the wisdom to establish and maintain a 
system of universal toleration, and to make their country 
an asylum for all persecuted and oppressed strangers. 
Though complex and not very popular, in practice the 
constitution gave free scope to all deserving individuals 
to attain to the highest dignities, at the same time that it 
eflbctiially secured them against violence and oppresrion. 
The utmost latitude was given to every one to dispose 
of property by will as he thought best; Justice was 
speMily and impartially administered ; and though tax- 
ation was heavy, the revenue was faithfully and econo- 
mically expended. Hence the political conspired with 
the physical circumstances under which the Hollanders 
were placed to call forth their talents and enterprise, and 
to render them Industrious and economical. That the 
difficulties incident to their situation, the duris urgent 
in rebus egesiast have done much to make them what 
they have Dcen and what they are, cannot be disputed ; 
but it is easy to see that they are. at the same time, 
largdy indebted to the freedom of their dvil and re- 
ligious institutions. Holland is now a constitutional mon- 
archy, hereditary In the family of the Princes of Orange, 
the rounders of the independence of 'the country, and 
lu whom the office of stadtholder was latterly made here- 
ditary. The king is also grapd duke of Luxemburg, in 
which capacity he belongs to the German confederation. 
His person is inviolable, hii ministers alone being re- 
spcmsfble ; he nominates to all elvil and military offices, 
premoses and promulgates the laws, -declares war or 
makes peace, and holds, in his own hands, the entire go- 
vernment of the colonies. The states-general contist 
•f 2 chambers : the first is composed of from 40 tg/^mkr 
members, nominated for life by the khig, who must be 
already 40 yean of age, and who receive each about 2501 . 
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a year for trardllng 'exaenfet. The feeoiid chaafoer The Vuey ooniliti at preteat (IBM) of 8 fblpa of the 
coDiiati of ftb dmtlea of the noUUty, towni, and rural line, the largeit carryliw 84 gum ; 21 ; ift oor- 

dlstrlcts of the Boreral province! ; Holland lentung M, rettei ; 21 brig! ; and 95 Mn-boats. There are 472 
N. Brabant 7. Ouelderland €. Friesland 6, Over-Yssel officers, and the crews In active service amount to about 
and Groningen 4 each, Zealand and Utrecht S each, and 6,000 men. 

Drenthe 1 . Luxemburg has its own separate diet. The The PubVc Bevenue is derived from a heavy land-tax, or 
states-general are conymed annually, aw one third part eoi^fibtiiioH/oneieret item numerous and heavy personal 
of the second chamber is annually reflected. The system and assessed taxes, excise duties, which, among other 
of election is Indirect, and very far from popular. Intopm, articles, are imposed on turf, coal, Ac., and from taxes 
forexample,theplanlB,forthebigher order of ratepayers on stamps, registratitms, tolls, harbour dues, customs, 
to elect a certain number of persons cmled hie$er»t or the post-office, lotteries, ftc. ; but still tho revenue is 

• choosers, who elect the road, or town-council, which is usually less than the expenditure. The estimate of the 

^ chosen for life ; the town^councHs send deputies to the latter, for 1840, as given in the budget, was as follows : — 

* dlflhrent provincial governments, and the latter elect Biorini, 

the menriiers of the states-gieneral, or commons. It is 1. The King's household ... I,426,(f00 
plain, that in this plan a preponderating influence is 2. The Secretary of State and Superior Boards 634,100 
vested, in so far as the city representation is concerned, 3. Foreign affairs .... 831,600 

in the roods, or town-councils ; and these being elected 4. Justice ..... 1,468,000 

for life, and consequently exempted, in a great degam, 6. Thg Interior . . 3,222,000 

from popular control. It is clear that thmr represent- 6. The Reformed Church ... 1,391,200 
atives In the provincial councils and states-general, 7. The Rom. Cath. Church - • - 400,000 

cannot be expected to have much sympathy with the 8. The marine - - . . - . 5,2.'i0,000 

public. The system tends, in fact, to establish a go- 9» Finances: — A. Nationddebt - - 21,458,205 

vemment by an oligarchy ; and is, in many respects, most B. Departmental expenses, 

objectionable. The states-general Impose all taxes and pensions, &c. » - 6.111,795 

imposts; but the financial budget, instead of beini^e- 40. War - - - • * - 14,191,600 

bated, as In England, every year, is voted for 10 years; 11. The colonies . . • . 94,000 

so that, during the intermediate period, the chamber is, as * — 

it were, deprived of its most important function; but Total - - 66J)78,5tO 

this regulation is much complained of, and will, most Besides 5,600,000 florins for paying the interest of the 
probably, be speedily changed. All persons are eligible 5 per cents., apd 500,000 flcirins for extraordinary ex- 
to public offices, without distinction of religion, and all penses. • 

are equal under the law. The ways and means during the same year were esti. 

Tho different provs. have each its own states, com- mated at 56,386,298 fl. ; but in this sum is included the 
posed of deputies of the 3 orders of the pop. above men- large item of 1 1,220,000 fl., which, it is ^eif for granted, 
tinned. The deputies for the rural districts, like the will be furnished from the revenue of the colonies I But 
members of the different town-councils, are elected at it is very problemalical whether this last item will be 
second hand by bodies of hiesers, chosen in the different realised ; the more especially as it depends on the ne- 
districts ; and the qualification required in voters for the gotiation of a loan for the colonies I ^ 

kiesers being such as greatly to restrict their numbers. The truth is, that taxation in Holland is very qp^ 
the country representation is but little more popular than pressive, and that the State of the finances is v#y- 
that of the tbXvns. far from satisfactory. This unfisvourable state of things 

Jmtice, — . The different provs. have their own local has arisen partly, and principally, fre^m the great 
magistracy and laws established by their own states ; the public debt of the kingdom (amounting probably to 
judges are nominated by the king for life, on the recom- about 165 millions sterling), and the necessity of 
mendatiou of the provincial states, or the states-general. providing for the interest thereon ; and partly^, from 
Tho provs. are divided into arrondisseinents, cantons, the disproportlonally heavy expenses the kingdom has 
and communes, similar to those of tho French deps., and latterly had to sustain from the uncertain state of her 
superintended in like manner. The local courts are also relations with Belgium and the disputes as to Luxemburg 
similar to those of France ; in each canton there is a and Limburg. Now that tiiis uncertainty is well nigh 
court of justices of the peace, and 'in each arrond. one of put an end to, and that the disputes in question have been 
original jurisdiction : there are tribunals of commerce in adjusted, it is to be h^ed that some material deductions 
the principal commercial districts. The supreme ju- may be made from tMb annual expenditure. Since 1830, 
diciol court, aud high board of taxation (cour it has almost uniformly exceeded the income : and there 

nances)^ sit at the Hague, which is also the usual cesi- has, inconsequent!, been a constant increase of the public 
dence of the court. Triad by jury is not in operation ; in debt. The Dutch are too sagacious a people not to see 
other respects, the mode of administering justice is much in what this state of things, if not obviated, must neces- 
the same as in France. Thu police is under the control sarily terminate ; and hence the growing dissatisfaction 
of a central director, a sub-director in each prov., and with the budgets. A nation may advantageously con- 
commissaries in the arsondlssements. Perhaps no coun- tract debt during war ; but a nation unable during peace 
try has so little crime : only 3,195 individuals were in con- to provide for her expenditure must either retrench or 
finement throughout 1836. The systems of prison disci- prepare for bankruptcy, or, perhaps, revolution 1 
pllne and correctional police are admirable. No mendi- Proviiion for the Poor, and Charitable ImlttutUme. -m 
cants or disorderly persons are suffered to offend the Though pai^rism be discouraged, and mendicancy pu- 
public eye, and education is carefully administered to nished, the Dutch are very charitable and liberal in their 
Juvenile offenders. -There is no imprisonment for debt, support of the poor. The institutions for the relief of the 
except in the case of dishonoured bills. {De Cloei, indigent consist of Aoraicct for the aged and infirm, orphan- 
pp. 121—124. ; Chamberti Part. Report, 1837.) houses, workhouses fur towns and districU, the poor co- 

ReligUm. — By the last census, the pop. was divided lonies, and private charitable institutions. The iunds for 
inte IJM 1,798 Protestants, 836,920 R. Catholics, and their support are mostly derived from endowments and vo- 
45,493 Jews, besides a few thousands belonging to other luntary contributions, the direct tax not being more than 
sects. The Calvinist or Reformed Churra of Holland about i,800,000fl.,or 150,000/., per annum. Boxes, in vitiog 
is professed by the reigning family as well as the thedonationsofby-passersfortheir relief are stationed in 
greater number of the inhabitants, and is very similar, many public ways : the establishment of any nspv public 
in most respects, to the Presbyterian church of Scotland, work excites a fresh call on behalf of the poor ; and fe 
In 1838, the number of persons belonging to this esta- tax of about a penny in a shilling, to the same end, is 
blishinent was 1,518,700. It may therefore be called the levied on tickets to all places of public amusement, 
religion of the state: but since Holland threw off the The hospitals, asylums, and other charitable foundations, 
yoke of Spain, it has always been distinguished by its are very numerous In the towns : in Amsterffiun only 
religious freedom and toleration, and at this moment, there are 23. iChambert.') * . 

the clergy of all religious persuasions receive salaries An Institution worthy of particular fllention is the **So- 
from tho public purse. The ministers of the Dutch re- ciety for the Promotion of the Public Good," an associ- 
formed church arc allotted to certain districts in pro- ation which originated in 1784 with a few benevolent 
portibn to the pop, ; there being 1 pastor generally to individuals, but which has now 220 branches throughout 
about every 2,000 or 3,000 people. Their maermum sa- Holland, and is supported by 14,n00 members, each of 
lary is 200/. ; their minimum 601. The sum expend*^ in whom pays a small sum — about lOi. — yearly. Under the 
ecclesiastical stipends, in 1840, was 1,737,000 gu^ers. direction of this society, savings' banks, libraries, schools 
The Militairy Fbrceamounts,at present, to about 42,000 of various kinds. Including those for the higher branches 
men ; hut In time of war it may be readily raised to of knowledge, Ac., are established ; prisefeand rewards 
70,000. It is maintained by voluntary enrolment, or bf are given for superior essays, works of an, or acts of 
engagements for a limited time, and augmented by the re- humanity; and in the winter season, public lectures on 
call of those who have served, and by calling out the literary, aieientifle, or moral subjects are delivertd. The 
militia, which latter body is composed of all the youth , establishments of this society formerly extended Into Bel- 

^J^ween the ages of 19 aqd 23. The principal fortress^,,, glum ; but since the revolution of 1830, they have mostly 

^^xt to Luxemburg, are Maastricht, Breda, Bergen-op- ceased to exist in that country. {Chamberst pp. 14—18 
Zoom, Bois-le-Duc, Flushing, and the Holder. Luxem- 84, 35. ; RichoUs'* Beporte.) 

burg is at present garrisoned by Prussian troops. Among the classes able to laliour, a state of even 

3 T 2 
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tM&porary dependence it considered disgraceful, and 
great exertions are made by the labouring population 
to avoid it. No sense of degradation attaches to orphan 
establishments. There are 3 great workhouses for the 
whole of Holland,-* one at Amsterdam, another at Mid- 
dlebnrg, and the third at Nteuve*Pekel-A, in Gronin- i 
gen. In these the inmates work at looms, &c. ; the sexes i 
are kept strictly separated ; the food, is very Inferior and 
somewhat scanty, the clothing coarse ; and the inmates 
are not sufihred to go abrond. All beggary arc appre- 
hended bv the (lolice ; if aged or infirm, they are sent to 
the workhouses.— if able to work, to the penal colonies. 
In the latter establishments, the paupers labour with the 
spade, in brick-making, or In manufactures. Guards on 
horseback, who patnil the boundaries of the colony ; 
rewards given to those who bring back any colonist that 
has attempteil to escape; and a uniform dress, are the 
means adopted to prevent desertion from thbse settle- 
ments. * . • 

Public Educatt’on — Public Press — Holland has been 
much and deservedly celebrated for its system of public 
education. In England, in 1838, only 1 in 11 oi the pop. was 
receiving primary instruction: in the Dutch provs.fof 
Dronihe and Over. Y ssel, in 1 836, the proportion was about 
1 in 6 {I)upe*iauj^^ E* Instruction en ae^ique, ^e, p. 103.) ; 
and throughout Holland generally it is i in 8. There is'^‘ 
scarcely a child 10 years old. of sound intellect, who 
cannot both read and write ; almost every one receives 
instruction at some period, the expense of which is for j 
the most part, and in some instances entirety, defrayed I 
by the state, without the fiiculcation ofeany particular I 
religious creedif tlic interference ofthc government being i 
exerted only to exclude Improper and Incompetent teach, 
ers, and to r^^gulate the mode of instruction by a system 
of inspection. « 

'I'liu department of educ.atinn is under the superintend- 
ence of tliu minister of the interior, assisted by the in- 
speutor-geneul of iiistnictlon, from whom all changes 
and newt regulations emanate. The Inspection of schools 
is devolved ehietiy upon lo' a1 inspectors, of whom tlicre 
are 70, or one for each Kchool district into which the 
kingdom is divided. These inspectors are assisted by 
local boards ; and eaoii inspector is recponsible to the 

E rovincial boards for the efficiency of the sciiools within 
is district ; the provincial board being itself respons- 
tble tor it|i proceedings to the minister of tlic interior 
and the Inspector-generai. In Holland, no person can 
op<‘n R piilUlc school, or even receive private pupils, 
without first having recched a certificate of his ability ti> 
teacli, granted alter inquiry and examination liy a board 
of examiners consisting ot district surveyors, who meet 
for this important purpose. This board grants four sorts 
of certificates , but one only is grabted at a time ; and to 
obt.du the highest certificate, four successive examin- 
ations must be undergone at different ftitervals. Having 
obtained his certitlcate, the candidate must next apply for 
leave to open a school to the school committee ot the 
town or district in a lilch he proposes to establish it, who 
do not grant his request unless when thpy think such 
additional school is really required. Very grave doubts 
have been and may be entertained as to. the policy of this 
last regulation, but there can be none as to the policy of 
subjecting all persons intending to open schools to'the 
necessity of undergoing an examination os to their Btnest. 
The utility and importance of this regulation are alike 
obvious and undoubted ; and we have no hesitation in 
saying, that its adoption In this country would do ten 
times more to improve education than all the measures 
that iiave been aaopted with respect to ft during the last 
century. The district Inspectors assemble three times a 


4hey hold a cunforence, each inspector making a reimrt, 
in the presence ot the provincial governor, on the state 
of educOlion in his district. Sometimes the government 
assembles a council at the Hague, consisting of deputies 
from each provincial board of education, when every 
thing pertaining to the system Is discussed and reviewed 
in presence of the minister of the interior and thn inspec- 
tor-general. (Getfst'fl, on Education in Moltand i Eng. 
Trans. fiVe iminster^niev^ No. Ivi., &c.) 

' In 1^3.6, there wfte, lu Holland, 2,838 primary schools 
(2,190 public, and 642 private), attended by 304,469 
pupils, whose Instruction cost the state 381,480 u’ancs, or 
1 fr. 25 cent, each. In the same year there were 62 Latin 
schoed^' attended by 1,266 students, and costing the 
state fir., or 63 fir. 63 cent, each individual. There 
are 3 smiversities— those of Leyden, Utrecht, and 
Oreahtiea, — which, with the atheussum of Froneker 
In Frlailanda»had, in the above year, 1,671 students, the 
exMose to the state of whose education was 613,140 fr., 
erlwo fir. 28 cent. each. By the royal ordinance of 1816, 
sfiailMcum was to be established in 6 of the 9 provs. ; 
boti excepting that of Froneker, already named, only one, 
it Harderwyk In Ouelderland, is supported by the state. 
There are two normal schools for the education of 
teocheraiifHoUand; uneot Groningen for the N. provs., 
4^ the etheir at Haarlem forthaeontreond S. of Holland. 


The primary schools are divided Into jirmen, or |ioor, 
and Tusseben» or Intermediate, schools. In both pretty 
much*the same kind of instruction is afforded, including 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, the history or 
Holland, and vocal music ; but the latter are attended Iqr 
the children of parents above the condition of the poor, 
and the fee, thbiigh still very trIBIng, is somewhat 
higher. In the poof-schools, as In all the rest, a small 
sum. is generally paid, and in many Instances daily, 
by tlie parentas of the children educated. This cir- 
cumstance does not retard the prbgress of education 
amongst the poor, but has perhaps rather a contrary 
effbet, inasmuch as it removes that sense of degradation 
which frequently associates itself with the notion of 
receiving eleemosynary instruction. No law; as in 
Fruisio, exists in Holland directly ctmpolling parenta 
to send their children to school ; hut tlie poor are not 
allowed relief from the public funds unless they comply 
widh this regulation. There is, however, little need 
of such a proviso, since a Just sense of the great value of 
education is found to exist amongst all classes. {Kiehotls^s 
Report.) In the suiierior private schools, German, 
French, Engiisii, and other modem languages are 
taught, in addition to the ordinary elementary branches 
of knowledge. In the liatin schools, which are analo- 
gous, to the gymnasia ot Germany and the colleges of 
France, pupils are instructed in Latin and Greek, the 
modern languages, mathematics, physics, geography, his- 
tory, and the other higher branches of education, for the 
most part as preparatory to their studies at the atheniDums 
or universities. 

In these seminaries, pupils of all religious persua- 
sions are received indiscriminately, and at statea times 
attend their respective clergymen for religious instruc- 
tion. The monitorial system of teaching is scarcely at 
all introduced. The public schools, like tlie jpublic 
charities, make little or no outward display, inu are 
conducted on the most rigid system of economy. The 
efficiency of the elementary Instruction supplieJ by the 
sciiools in Holland is univerimlly admltt^ ; but, with 
all its excellence, the course of education comprises only 
the more elementary divisions of mental culture ; tlie 
study of philosopliy, of tlie principles of politics and 
political economy, of the higher branches of literature— 
of all those pursuits, in short, that tend to expand and 
elevate the mind, is comparatively neglected. Still, 
however, it Is abundantly certain, that the low state of 
the higher branches of literature In Holland is not owing 
to any defects in tho system of education, but to the 
vexatious restraints laid on the freedom of the press. 
Neither political nor moral science ran flourish where 
the press is restricted ; and in Holland, no hook, news- 
paper, or even so roucli as a handbill can be printed 
without a license, specially granted on application. 
There are. In Holland 14 literary journals, but only 2 or 
3 rise above insignificance. There are, also, some reli- 
gious journals, a tew almanacs, and 26 newspapers, but 
none of the latter deserves to bo cited, and some of them 
are mere trading circulars. Certainly, however, the 
Hollanders of tlie present day are nowise Inferior to 
their ancestors in the days of Erasmus and Grotius. 
The different circumstances under which they are placed 
accounts for the wide dillbreuce between them. Re- 
move the shackles from the freedom of the press, popu- 
larise the government, and give firee scope to genius and 
invention, and wc venture to say, that the literature of 
Holland will again rank with the first in Europe. 

The Dutch school of painting has attained to great 
celebrity. Its masters excel chiefly in delineations of 
common life, and animated objects : in accura^ and 


and shade, they are surpass^ by none. But the subjects 
of their pictures are, not unfVequently, so very coarse, 
vulgar, and low, as to be, in many respects, the antitheses 
of those of the Italian school. The Dutch school can 
boast of Rembrandt, Teniers, Jan Steen. Ostade, Gerard 
Dow, Mieris, &c. : besides whom, Wouvermans, Paul 
Potter, Berghem, and Uuysdael excel in landscapes 
and cattle i Vandervelde and Backhuysen in sea-viewi ; 
and Weenlx, Hondekoeter, Vandenheyden, Heemikirk, 
Breghel, See. in other departments. Many of the best 
works belonging to this school are to be found In 
Holland, and especially In the galleries of the Hague, 
Amsterdam, and other chief towns. The Dutch ar#fond 
of music, but they do not excel In It. (De Ctoot, pp. 99— 
102. ; Chambers^ i Murray's Handbook.) 

People^ their Customs^ ^c. — Ot about 2,600,000 Inhab. 

In Holland (exclusive of Luxenibura) In 1881, 1,908,000 
were Dutch, 280,000 Walloons or Flemings, 262,000 of 
German descent, 150,000 Prisons, and 60^i0 Jews. (Jour~ 
not df Travasut^be.) In stature, the Dutch are much 
the same as the l^gllsh : the women are comparatively 
taller than the men ; they are decidedly handsoma, and, 
when young, have naturally good complexions, wh ich 
they might preserve to a later period, did they take moHm 
exerdke in the onen air, and abandon some injurious 
customs, such at the incessant use qf the ekavfyiedt a 
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box of burning peat, which accompanlei them every long been In the enjoyment of many political rights and 
where. ***Mothing,*' says Mr. Nicholls, **can exceed the privileges ; they had extensive fisheries and trade, and 
cleanliness, the personai propriety, and the apparent they had for the most part embraced the doctrines of 
comfort of the people of Holland. I did not see a house the earl/ reformers. Philip II., who regarded the pri- 
or fence out of repair, or a garden that was not carefully vileges enjoyed by the Dutch as usurpations on his 
cultivated. We met no ragged or dirty jiersons, nor any own prerogative, and who detested the reformed fidth, 
drunken man ; neither did I see cany indication that resolved to recover the former, and to suppress or ex- 
drunkenness is the vice of any portion of the people. I tirpate the latter. Vo accomplish this purpose, he sent, 
was assured that bastardy was almost unknown ; aifd al- in 1567, Ferdinand de Toledo, Duke of Alva, with a 
though we were, during all hours of the oky, much in the powerful army into the Low Countries. But the pro- 

f mblic thoroughfares, we saw only two beggars, and they scriptlons and massacres with which this sanrainary 
n manners and appearance scarcely came within the* though able soldier filled the country, failed of their ob- 
deslgnatlon. The Dutch people appear tc be strongly Ject. The Dutch, instead of being subdued, 'were at 
attached to their government, and few countries possess length driven into open rebellion. The malecontents 
a population in which the domestic and social duties are captured the Briel in 1572 ; and after a struggle un- 
disciiarged with such constancy. A scrupulous economy, equalled for duration, for the sacrifices it Imposra on the 
and cautious foresight seem to be the characteristic vir- weaker party, and for the importance of its results, the 
tues of every class. To spend their full annual inc^e independence of the republic wap acknowleged by Spidn in 
is accounted a sfiecleB of crime. The same systomltlc 1609. Bxceptthhtit was occasionally darkened by internal' 
prudence pervades every part of the community, agricul- feuds, the half century that succeeded this event is tho 
tural and commercial ; and thus the Dutch people are brightest in the Dutcli annals. The commerce of Hol- 
enabled to bear up against the most formidable physical lapd attained to an unrlvallfid magnitude ; and while she 
difficulties, and to secure a larger amount of individual extended her colonics and conquests over some of the 
comfort than probably exists in any other country," most valuable provinces, in the E. and W. Indies, she 
{R^ort on the Poor of Holland^ in 1838. ) . ^successfully resisted the attacks of Louis XIV., contended 

The women are very domestic in their habitsr and with England for the empire of the sea, and wa( Justly 
carry cleanliness in their bouses to the greatest possible regarded as one of tho bulwarks of ^e1*rotestant faith, 
extent; though personal cleanliness does not always From the death of Louis XIV. down 4o the French 
receive the same attention. The ancient national cos- revolution, tho influence of Holland gradually declined, 
tume, the wide breeches, full petticoats, and broad hat, not so much from any decay of her own resources, as from 
are now mostly confined to the fishers and peasantry ; in the growth off commerce and manufactures in other 
the towns, the people dress like the French and English, stgtcs, especially in England. The poAcy of Holland 
The most romafkable clement of costume in use is the had long been peaceful ; but that could not protect her 
head-dress of the Friesland women. The latter, who from being overrun by revolutinpary France. In 1806 
are the dcsueiulunts of the ancient Frisii^ so often re- she was .erected Into a kingdom for Louis, a brother of 
feriwi^to by Tacitus, and whoso blue eyes, flaxen hair, Napoleon ; and, on the downfall of the latter, she was 
and fresh ruddy complexions declare them to be of the united with Belgium, and formed into a kingdom, under 
Gothic race in perhaps its greatest purity, wear on the family of Orange, the founders of her liberties. But 
both sides of the head largo plates of gold or silver, con- this union was never cordial. The Dutch and'Bclgiana 
nected together by a band of the samo metal passing are, in fart, totally dissin^ar in their religion, charaXer, 
behind, and ornamented with two singular appendages, and pursuits ; and the connection between them was als- 
of a ram’s-horn shape, to which are attached jieiidants of solved the revolt of the Belgians soon after the French 
various kinds. The whole Is covered by a rich cap of revolution of 18:)0. Holland, therefore, has now pretty 
lace : it not unfrcquently costs 16/. or 20/., and often nearly the same limits as liefore her Occupation by the 
composes the whole dowry of a Friesland girl. The French in 1705. The King, William I., abdicated the 
Dutch, thougli in general frugal, live well and substan- throne in favour of his eldest son WiliiaiQ, now Wll- 
tially. Cotibe, tea, beer, and native gin, but especially the liam II., iu 1840 (Dc doett Descr. Gdogr, Historique, 
first, are the favourite drinks : tho tobiu*eo-pipc is in uni- ^-c. pp. 9—10. ; Diet, (i^ogr.; CkamberSt ^c.) 
versal use amongst all classes. The houses in the towns HOLLAND (NEW'). 5Vc Australia. 
do not aim at any external grandeur, and are in general HOLSTEIN, a duchy at the N.W. extremity of Ger- 
pluinly furnished ; but those who can afford it are ex- many, belonging to Denmark, bounded W. by tiie North 
treniely fond of collecting china, and other kinds of cu- Sea, S. by the Elb^ E. by the Baltic, and N. by Sles- 
riosities. The lutsts^ or pleasure-houses forming tho rc- wick. It is of a compact form, comprising an area of 
sideuces of retired merchants, are mostly built on the about 3,.330 8q.-^, ; and had in 1834 a pop. of 435,628. 
same plan. “ These edifices are usually of brick, plas- Surface and soil considerably diversified; the E. part is 
tered and pointed to look as trim and tidy as if just somewhat hilly, and, besides fertile plains, has woods, 
taken out of a box ; and, with their close-siiaven bit of lakes, and picturesque scenery : tlie middle part is corn- 
lawn in front, their narrow wet ditch separating the do- paratively rarren, and is in many parts covered with 
main from tho public thoroughfare, their little bridge, heath ; the W. district along the Elbe, and the German 
dashing wooden gatewiw, clusters of dahlLis, firesh painted Ocean, consist s principally of flat, low-lying, rich marsh 
summer-house," &c. form the beau-idial of a Dutch- land, secured by dykes and sluices against the overflow- 
man's wishes. On the gateway there is invariably some ings of the sea. Principal rivers Elbe and Stor ; the 
motto, indicative of the taste or temper of the owner. only lake worth notice is that of Floen. The canaF 
The Dutch are very regular in their habits ; precision, of Kiel separates the duchy from Sleswick, and Is bf 
decorum, and a fixed routine govern every thing. In- great importance, as well for inland as for forelm navi- 
toxicatiou is, generally speaking, very rare ; but in Sep- gation. {See Kiel.) The lat. oi Holstein being the same 
tember an annual festival takes place, which lasts for 10 as that of the N. of England, Its productions are also 
day, during which great excesses are said to be com- similar, consisting of wheat, barley, and oats ; potatoes, 
nutted. So soon, however, ^s this festival terminates, hemp and flax, with hops and fruit, &c. ; but it is chiefly 
the people return at once to their former habits of so- celebrated for Its exceUont cattle and horses, raised in 
brlety till the next yearly occasion. Their amusements largo numbers in the luxuriant pastures of the marsh- 
are not very intellectual, nor do they Include many sports land, and which are an important article of export. Tho 
out of doors. They arc mostly similar to the entertain- balfidrled beef, so abundant in Hamburg, and which la 
ments afforded by the tea-gardens ;ind secondary the- decidedly superior to any thing of the sort hfot with In 
atrical establishments In England. ( i 'hambers j Lettret this country, is principally derived from Holstein. Ag^- 
tur la HoUande.) culture has been rnuen Improved ; and the countiy bring 

Historu. — In tho time of the Romans, Holland was in many parts enclosed and well cultivated. Is little In- 
inhabited chiefly by the Satavi aad FrisH, the former of ferior, in appearance, to the best districts of England, 
whom, after the conquest of Belgium by Julius Caesar, Minerals not very Important. Lime is, hoqgsver, met 
concluded an alliance with the Romans. Thia was after- with ; and there is a brine spring at Odersloe. Fishing 
wards silently changed Into subjection to Rome, and it is prosecuted to some extent along the coasts. The only 
is said that Claudius Drusus, a Roman governor, about important sea-port is Altona, near Hamburg. Gluck- 
tha beginning of tho Christian sera, erected the first dyke stadt, a much smaller sea-port, situated lower down the 
to wari^ir the encroachments of tho sea. In the reign Elbe, is the cap. of the'duchy ; hut the states (see Dbn- 
of ViteniuB, the Batavians endeavoured unsucccssfolly maer) meet at Itzehoe, atownof 5,6001nhab. The other 
to throw off the Roman yoke ; in the 2d century, their principal towns are Rendsburg and Kiel. Exclusive of 
country was overrun by tho Saxons ; in the 8th it was cattle and horses, wheat, oats, barley, ftc., with batter 
conquered by Charles Martel; and it subsequently and cheese, arc exported. Manufactures, excepting those 
formed a part of the uominloni of Charlemagne. From carried on at Altona, unimportant. • 
the 10th to the 14th century, the Netherlands were HOLYHEAD (in Welsh Caer-Gybi^ "the castle of 
divided Into many petty sovereignties, under the dukes C^bi",), a sea-port, pari, bor., market towta, and par. of 
of Brabant, the counts of Holland and Flanders, &c. In N. Wales, on a peninsula at the W. extremity^f the Isle 
1383,. however, by marriages and otherwise, the whole and co. Anglesey, 22 m. W. Bangor, 67 m. W. Liverpool. 
^IfMiBsed into the hands of the dukes of Burgundy ; thrace and 224 m. N.W. London ; lat. 58° W N., limg. 4® 
to the house of Austria; and lastly, In 1548, under the 36' W. Pop. of par., In 1831, 4,282. The peninsula, on 
rule of the Emp. Charles V. The union with Spain was the N. side of which the town stands, and which is insu- 
a most unfortunate event for Holliuid. The Dutch had lated at high water, ends, towards the sea, in an Immense 
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precipM of ■erpenttiM roek, hollowed out here and there 
mto molt magmflcrat cavei, the haunli of almoit inni^ 
meraUe eea-mwl. The town ii dean and well paTed, 
comprising two mafn, and several cross streets ; it has a 
dne open markeUplace, public baths, government esta- 
bUihmenti, 6c., and contains many superior mldences. 
^e choreh, formerly coUe^te, and now in the pdron. 
age of Jesus College, Oxford, is an embattled crudform 
struetuiW, In the decorated English style, with a souam 
tower low steeple ; and the churchyard Is endosed 
by a low wdl, said to have formed part of a Roman for- 
tiflcatlon. There are also four places of worship for dis- 
senters, a free school, established in 1746, and several 
other day and Sunday schools, ftimishlng instructi<^ to a 
great many children. Holyhead has no particular branch 
of commerce or manufiicture: its importance prlndpallv 
depends upon its being, next to Liverpool and Bristol, 
the chief resort of passengers to and from Ireland. The 
erection of the Menal Bridge, the Improvementrof the 
Hehrhead road, and Sthe establishment of steam-packets 
to Dublin, caused a great increase of the intercourse by 
Holyhead. But the removalrof the London and Dubljn 
mall packets to Liverpool, in 1838, greatly diminished the 
number of passengers by this route. {Saimd, Rep,) One 
mail packet, however, still continues to run ; and there 
is considerable business in shipbuilding and in the coast- 
ing trade. • The hadmur, which forms a basin In the 
shape of a horse-shoe, used to dry at low water ; but 
groat eflbrts have been made of late years to Improve it ; 
and a pier has been project^ about ^ fathoms into the 
sea, having 18 ft. water at itff head at low borings. This 

S er, formed od-the rocky island of St. Gybl, is Joined jto 
iO town by a SWivd bridge, and at its other extremity is 
a lighthouse.^ The peninsula of Holyhead is terminated 
by a high rocky ^nomontory called the S. Stack, sur- 
mounted by a lighthouse, wltn a revolving light, 211 ft. 
above low-water mark. The Skerries, a small island 
7 m. N. of Hothead, is alio^rked by a lighthouse. The 
town of dloljmead, with Mnall surrondlng suburb, is a 
pari. bor. contributory to Beaumaris, which returns 1 
mem. to the H. of C. Markels on Saturday. {Nichol- 
ton's Camb. Guide r Bound. Rep., Ac.) 

HOLY ISLAND (an. Lindi^me), a peninsula, 
wholly insulatedsat high water, on the N.E. coast of 
England, co. Durham, ward Islandshlre, 11 m. S.B. 
Berwlck-oib.Tweed. Area, 3,380 acres: pop., in 1831, 
836. Its form is that of an Irregular four-sided figure, 
more than half of it towards the N. being covered with 
sand, and aboundidk with rabbit-burrows: the re- 
mainder, however, has been very productive since Its 
enclosure in 1798. The prospect ftom the island is 
extremely beautlAil, commanding views, northward, of 
Berwick, and of Bamborough Cfttle, at nearly the 
same distance, southward. At the S jy. angle of the 
Island is a small fishing village, formerly more exten- 
sive, near which are a small harbour and an old castle, 
situated on a high conical rock, of primitive forma- 
tion. The inhabs. are chiefly engaged during winter in 
catching lobsters for the London market, ^d at other 
times in getting cod, ling, and haddock. Limestone, 
coal, and iron ore are abundant ; but the Influx of the 
tide makes the working of them exceedingly laborious. 
The great glory of the island, highly esteemed l^ Anglo- 
Saxon scholars. Is the abbey (with its connected church), 
formerly the residence of many literary monks. It was 
founded St. Acdan in 636, under the patron^ of Os- 
wald, king of Northumbria, who erected Llndlsiame into 
a bishopric. The monastery was all but demolished by 
the Danes, in 667, and was then removed (with the 
btshop*s see) to Durham, a few monks only remaining at 
thi eMablishment after the partial rebuildlngof the church 
aii^ abtaM. The ruins of the abbey, which had been con- 
structed of red freestone, and aptly termed by Sir W. 
Soott ** a flDlemn, large, and dark red pile," show that it 
now built at dlllbrent periods. It cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the words of the great minstrel In the 
Id canto of Ifarmion t— 


In fiixoD itKiisdk that abbqr frown'd. 

A With msaSvn aMbm bmiil and round, 

* That roM oltomM, row ond row. 

On pondarons igUan short and low, 

BulH are tha art was known, 

Bv — iMik, 

Se SSS^ malSWalk^ 

♦ * * 

SlMw'd wlun tba $BUer> hand had baen. 


Yarioos fragments of the monastery are extant, and 
tipces of walls are scattered over a space of nearly 4 
acres. The main walls onr the N. and S. sides of the 
ghureh still remain, the measurement of the building 
being 138 ft. in lengut, and 86 ft. in breadth. 8. of Holy 
Idand are 17 small Islands, called the Fame Islands. <m 
|be laiwest of which is a Ughthouse. (Huiekinton*t Se sar- 
FiHeiM ^ Coast em Harbours qf Bug- 


HOLYWELL, a market town, pari. bor. and par. 
of N. Wales, co. Fltliit, hand. MoULon the great road 
from t3heBter to Holyhead, 144 m. W. Iw K. Chester, 
66 m. N.N.W. Shrewsbury^ and 178 m. N.W. X^ndon. 
Area of par., 1,790 acres; pop., In 1831, 8,969. The 
town is pleasantly situated on the slope of a moun- 
tain extending towards the mstuary of the Dee, and 
is large, well paved, and lighted with gas. The streets 
«re Irregular; but there are many good and sub- 
stantial houses; The riiurch, a plain structure, with 
a strong embattled tower, stands quite at the bot- 
tom of the hill: there are also 8 Boman Catholic 
chapels, and several places of worship for dissenters. 

A beautifol Gothic chimel, dedicated to the legendary 
saint, Winifred, who lived in the 7th century, ana 
now used as a school bouse, is erected over a well, 
from which water issues so copiously as to turn a large 
portion of the mill-machineiy in the town. The lower 
miri; of the building is open, and the sanatory virtues of 
Its holy water are even at the present day not wholly 
discredited by theinhab. The town, which was incon- 
siderable till the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, is now the largest in the co., and remarkable for 
its activity in mining and manufactures. Lead, sine, 
copper, and coal are extensively worked in several very 

S ro^ctlve mines close to tbe town. These mines, and 
le sineltlng-houses, foundries, 6c., in the vicinity of 
the town, employ from 600 to 700 hands, at wages varying 
from lOs. to 16s. per week. The chief metallic products 
are copper wire and copper bolts, nails, and sheathing, 
which are sent to Liverpool, and shipped in large quon- 
titles for the W. Indies and S. America. There are four 
cotton mills, established by theHoly well Cotton andTwist 
Company, and which employ 714 hands. A small trade is 
also carri^ on In the manufacture of galoons and doubles: 
the present factory contains 60 looms, worked chiefly by 
women, who cam from 6s. to 13s. per week, according to 
the quality of the fabric on which they are enga^. 
Work Is plentiful, and the weavers are not worse off than 
tljetr fellow-labourers. A short distance from the town 
is the Mark, a kind of quay, ou the Dee, unapproachable 
by ships at low water, and at all times inconvenient. 
Holywell was made by the Reform Act a pari, bor., con- 
tributory to Flint, which sends -I mem. to the H. of C., 
and its boundaries comprise parts of the townships of 
Holywell and Greenfield. 

HONDURAS a state of Central America. Gua- 
temala. 

Honduras (British), a settlement belonging to Great 
Britain, on the E. coast of Central America, chiefly be- 
tween lat. 16° and 18° N., and long. 88° and 90° W., 
having N. Yucatan, W. and S. Guatemala, and E. the Bay 
of Honduras. It is very extensive, but the pop. is said not 
to exceed 4,000, of whom only about 300 are whites. The 
coast is flat, and surrounded with an abundance of reefs 
and low verdant islands, called keus. The approach to 
the shore is very dangerous, espedally during K. winds, 
and the dlflbrent beys resemble each other so much as to 
make the navigation of the channels between them ex- 
tremely difficult, except to experienced pilots. Proceeding 
inland, the surface rises gradually from the coast Into 
an elevated region, covered with primeval forests, inter- 
spersed with marshes. Rivers numerous, and some of 
them large ; the principal, the Balise, is navig^le for 
200 m. The climate is moist, but is reported to be more 
healthy than that of the W. India Islands, especially In 
the wet season. Tbe heat during most part of the year 
is moderated by sea breezes ; tbe average annual temp. 

Is about 80° F. The rains are so heavy that the Sibun 
liver sometimes rises 50 ft. in a few hours: they are fre- 
quently accompanied with violent thunderstorms. Vol- 
canic products, and marble or other Umostone form- 
ations, are found In various parts ; the shores, banks of the 
rivers. 6c. are covered with a deep and rich alluvial soil, 
capable of growing most European os well as tropical 
products. The forests abound with some of the finest 
timber trees, IncludiM mahogany, logwood, and many 
other valuable trees. The two now spedfled are the staple 
product of the settlement, and their cutting forms the 
chief occupation of the settlers. Tbe mahogany (Swie- 
tena mahogani) is one of the most mqjestic of trees, and 
is probably 200 years in arriving at foaturity. It is seldom 
found In clusters or groups, but single, and often much 
dispersed; so that what is termed: a moAqgqiW work 
extendi over several sq. m. There are tw^ seasons 
in which the trees are cut down ; one beginning diortly 
after Christmas, or at the end of the wet season, and tbe 
other about the middle of the year. At such periods, all 
li activity, the pop. being mostly employedf in felling 
or removing the trees. The gann of negroes employed 
In tbe work consist of from 10 to M each, -at the head of 
whom is the huntsnum, whose chief occupation is to 
search the woods, and find labour for the whole. An cx- 
peitnegro of this description was foxiperly often valued 

** At^t the beginning of August the huntsman is de- 
spatehed on his enraad. He cuts his way through the 
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thickest of the woods to the hiahest spots, and climbs 
the highest tree he finds, flrom which he minutely lunreys 
the surrounding country. At this season, the iedves of 
the mahogany tree are luyariably of a yellow-reddish 
hue ; and an eye accustomed to this kind of exercise can 
discover, at a great distance, the places where the wood 
is most abundant. He now doscen^ti ((hd to such places 
his Bteiis are now directed ; and without compass or other 
^de than what observation has imprinted on his recol- 
lection, he never falls to reach the exacP point to which 
he aims.'* The mahoga^ tree is commonly cut about 
12 ft. hrom the ground. The body of the tree, from the 
dimensions of the wood it Aimishes, is deemed the m<»t 
valuable ; but for purposes of on ornamental kind, the 
branches or limbs are generally preferred, the grain of 
these being much closer, and the veins more nch and 
variegated. Part of the wood is rough-squared on the 
spot ; but this work is generally posj^oned till the logs 
are rafted to the entrance of the diflerent rivers. Vhe 
rafts often consist of more than 200 logs, and are floated 
as many miles. ** When the floods are unusually rapid,' 
it sometimes happens that the labour of a season, or j^r- 
hnps of many, is at once destroyed by the breaking asun- 
der of a raft, the whole of the mahogany being hurried 
precipitately to the sea." {Henderson.) Mahog^ at 
Honduras produces flrom 16/. to 30/. (Jamaica curiWcy) 
per 1,000 ft. ; but when of very fine quality it is worth 
much more. Not less, in fact, than 3,000/. has been paid 
in London for 3 logs of mahogany, the produce of a single 
tree! {Comm. Diet.) The profits of the trade ore, 
however, much diminished, and very precarious. Log- 
wood cutting is much less expensive ; but the price of 
logwood fluctuates even more than that of mahogany ; 
varying fh>m 7/. to 14/. a ton. The trees are cut in logs 
of about 3 ft. in length, and sent to Europe in that form. 
{Sec Camprachy, p. .114.) The logwood and mahogany 
do not grow adjacent to each other ; the former inhabits 
a swampy soil, while the latter flourishes most in high 
and exposed situations. Every settlement at Honduras 
has its plantain walk, and many of these comprise an 
extent of at least 100 acres. Cassava, yams, arrow root, 
maize, &c. are grown, but only for home consumption ; 
the sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton succeed well, but are 
little cultivated ; cocoa, and an inferior kind of indigo, 
arc indigenous. European cattle, and other domestic 
anim.'iis, thrive greatly. The American tiger, the tapir, 
armadillo, racoon, grey fox, deer of various kinds, and a 
vast number of monkeys, inhabit the settlement ; birds 
and fish .are In great variety, and testaeea particularly 
plentiful.* Many turtles are taken by the inhab. living 
upon the keys, or islands of the coast, a few of which 
And their way to London. 

The following were the quantities of the principal ar- 
tu ies exported flrom British Honduras in 1836 : —v 

Hldea ■ . No. 

, Cocoa-nut* - — ISOiriOO 

3,686 1 Cedar - ft. 37,000 
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Mahoffany - auperf. ft. 9,768,^93 
lARwood • ton* 992 

Cowlneal 


In the same year, 132 ships, burden 28,813 tons, chiefly 
flrom Great Britain and the U. States, entered, and 134, 
of 20,493 tons, left the ports of the colony. 

Honduras is governed by a superintendent, nominated 
by the crown, and seven magistrates, elected annually 
by the inhab., who form a council, the members being 
subject to the approval of the superintendent. The 
latter oflicer has a salary of 1 ,500/. ; the services of the 
other members of the legislature are gratuitous. Trial 
bn jury is in force. From decisions of the central court, 
an appeal lies to the sovereign in council. Total public 
rev. (1836), 20,071/. ; expenditure, 15,204/. Amount of 
compensation received by the proprietors of slaves at 
their emancipation, 101,969/. The average value of a 
slave, from 1822 to 1830, was 120/. 4a. 7d., being a larger 
sum than in any other colony. 

The only town in the settlement is Ballze, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, in lat. about 
.170 29' N., and long. 88° 8^ W. It consists of about 
500 houses, chiefly of wood ; the streets are regular, and 
the whole town is shaded by groves of cocoa-nut and 
tamarind trees. Its chief edifices are the government 
house, a church, and several chapels : it has a public 
school, which had ISO pupils in 1836, and several private 
schools. 

This c^t was discovered by Columbus, In 1502 ; the 
date of its first settlement by Europeans is uncertain. It 
was transferred from Spain to England ^ treaty, in 
1670, but its occupation was contested at diflerent times 
by the Spaniards, down to 1798, since which it has re- 
mained quietly in our possession. {llenO^rson's Account 
qy Hondui^asj Pari, Papers^ ^e.) , 

HONFLEUR, a sea-port town of France, dip. Cd- 
dos, cap. cant. \ on the sestuary of the Seine, nwly 
>oslte Havre, from which it is 6m. S.E.,and 30 m. 
...E.Caen. Fop. (1836) 8,49a It is ill built,and ; 
Its Streets being mostly narrow, crooked, dirty, and in 
ventilated, and its public edifices more remarkable for 


antiquity and oddity than elegance. Its port, enclosed 
between two jetties, is difficult of entrance, and encum-' 
b^red with mud, so as to be inaccessible, except at high 
water, and then only for ships of small burden. It has 
two basins connected with ft, which serve as harbours 
for numerous fishing boats and coasting vessels. Many 
of the inhab. are engaged in the herring, mackarel, and 
whiting fisheries, and numerous vessels sail annually 
from Honfleur for the cod, whale, and seal fisheries. It 
is more a commercial than a manufiseturing town i It has, 
however, some building docks, rope walks, and manufac- 
tures of copperas, nails, ship bisciut, lace, Ac. Its export 
and import trade is considerable j butter, fruit, and eggs, 
in larm quantities are sent to England from Honfleur. 
A good deal of cqm, and melons of veiy fine quaUty, are 

f rown in its vicinity. Honfleur was taken from the 
Ingllsh by Charles Vll. in 1440. (Ha^o.) 

HONITON, a pari, bor., market town, and par. of 
England, co. Eievon, hiind. Aifminster, near the Otter, 
142 m. \7. by S. Ixmdon, and 16 m. E.N.E. Exeter. 
Area of par. and pari, bor., which are co-extenslve, 
2,880 acres. Fop. ( 1^1 ) 3,509. The town, which stands 
iir an extensive vale celebrated for fertility and beauty, 
consists chiefly of a single well paved and lighted street, 
Lnearly a milo long, lined with neat and respectable 
^bouses, built in the middle of the last century, after a 
destructive fire which laid nearly the whole place in 
ruins. The inhab. are supplied witn water from a brook 
that runs along the whole length of the street. The 
church, a quarter of a mile distant, is a small but neat 
structure, enlarged in 14fl2, and remarkable for a 
curiously carved screen separating the ndre and chancel. 
All-hallows chapel, built of flint in 1765, is a compaoi 
building with a square embattled tower. There are 
3 chapels for dissenters, a free ^ampiar-school, scan- 
tily endowed, a boys’ national school, and a girls' work- 
ing school, and an hospital. 

The industry of Honiton, consists of gerge-weaving 
and lace-making ; but both tofinches are on thft decline. 
Some years ago, mbre seue was woven here than in my 
other town of Devon, an<fat the beginning of the preftnt 
century the lace manufacture had arrived at that perfec- 
tion, was so tasteful in the design, and so delicate and 
beautiful in the workmanshm, as not tmbe excelled even 

S ' the best specimens of Brussels lace. {Commercial 
ictionary, p. 743., Pari. Papers.) During the late 
war, veils of Uoniton lace were sold in London at from 
20 to 100 guineas, whereas they may now be obtained 
for 8 or 10 guineas. The competition of the bobbin-lace 
machinery, which became active in 1820, has of late years 
greatly impaired the trade of Honiton, though not to the 
extent th.at it has im^lred the lace trade of Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire. Shoemaking and coarse pottery 
employ several ^nds, and there is a large trade in butter, 
the chief portion of which is sent to the London market. 
Markets on Tuesday, Thursday, afld Saturday ; the largest 
on the latter day : an annual fair, the first Wednesday 
after July 19th, for cattle, &c. 

Honiton was granted by Henry L to Richard de Rivers, 
from whom it descended to the Courtenays, earls of 
Devon, who for many years have been the patrons and 
lords of the manor, it is a bor. by prescription. A port- 
reeve and bailiff arc annually elected at the manor court; 
the civil jurisdiction, however, is vested in the county 
magistrates. This bor. first sent mems. to the H. of C. 
in the 28th of Edward 1. ; but it was only twice re- 
presented prior to the reign of Charles 1., siiflee which 
time it has continued to send 2 mems. Previously to tho 
passing of the Reform Act, the franchise was vested in 
the Inhabitant housekeepers. The Boundary Act ex- 
tended the limits of the pari, bor., so as to make it in- 
clude the whole par. of Honiton. Registered electors 
in 1838-39, 465. {Poltohele's Devons Com. Diet, s Par!. 

xfoOBLY, a town of the Deccan, Hindostan, pro*. 
Bqjapoor, presid. Bomlmy, 13 m. S. Darwar ; lat. IIP QO* 
N., long. 750 ly £. pop. estimated in 1820 at 16,00a 
It has long been a place of great trade, its merchants and 
bankers frequently transacting business at Suut, Hyder- 
abad, Serlngapatam, &c. It haatfwo forts, burneitber Is 
very strong, and there are no public buildings worthy of 
notice. It was taken by Sevajoe in 1673, and by a ion ot 
Aurungzebe In 168.1. 

HOOGHLY, a dlstr. of Hindustan, presid. and roir. 
Bengal, between lat. ^ 15' and 230 10' N., and long. 
87° in' and 88° 46' E. : having N. the districts Burdwar 
and the Jungle Mehais, E. Nuddea, Calcutta, and the ‘ 

24 PergunnMi, W. Midnap ~ 

Bengal. Area, 2,260 sq. m. , 

It is a low, level tract of gi^t fertility, but much of It 
ist, which is very ni ' 


• A^ MWlOKf AMU UlO 

lapore, and S. the Bay of 
m. Pen. (1622), 1,238,160. 


is waste ; and the sea-coasl, 
densely covered with jungle. Betides tee* 


river, a great many other branches and tributaries of 
the Ganges intersect it; it has therefore an exUmiiTe 
inland navigation. On tec banks of the rivers, near the 
sea, a good deal of salt of excellent quality Is made. 
Land revenue In 1829-30, 1,102,874 rup. About 8-4ths 
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of tho pop. are Hindoos, and 1-4th Mohammedans. 
£dttcal!lon is more extended in this than in most districts 
in Bengal ; but suttees and gang robberies have not- 
nrttbstanding* been in general more prevalent than in 
most other parts of India. „ , 

Hcoohly, g considerable town of Hindostan, pre* 
sld. sand prov. Bengal, cap. of above distr., on the nver 
of the same name, 23 m. w. by W. Calcutta. ** It occu- 
pies an elevated and commanding site, and is picturesque 
in its broken and Irregular disposition ; the buiidin^ 
being in one place clustered together in thick groups, 
in other places wide and straggling, and divided by trees 
and patches of bamboo. A handsome Christian church 
rises with boid and imposing effect, conspicuous above 
the temples of the Hindoos and the gAaAr upon the 
bank, to the style and architecture of which it forms a 
striking contrast.” (Bacon, i. Ml.) The town was once 
of much greater Inmortanee, having been, hnder the 
Moguls, the station for Collecting the custom and river 
duties ; it is still large, prosperous, well inhabited, and 
a government civil station. It has a tnadressa or college. 
In which English, Fersiani and Arabic, are taught, 
which, in 1824, was in a very flourishing state, having'83 
students, and a revenue or nearly 16, 000 rupees a year. 
The Dutch established a factory here in 1G25, and the., 
English foundea another in 1640 ; the Portuguese and 
Danes also had se^ements at Hooghly. it was at 
Hooghly that the first serious quarrel occurred between 
the Moguls and Europeank, in 1632, when a large Por. 
tuguese fleet was destroy^ by the Mohammedans; it 
was here also that the firsr engagement 'took place be- 
tween the BriUsh and the Moguls, in 16K6; on which 
occasion the English fleef cannonaded the town, and 
burned 000 houses. _ 

HOOGHLY RkV^. (See Ganges.) 

IIOOKN, a sea-port town of N. Holland, cap. distr., 
on the Zuyder-Zee, 20 m. N. by E. Amsterdam. Pop. 
about 10,000. Jt Is surrounded with old ramparts, is tole- 
rably weU built, and has 10 churches, and various other 
public buildings. Its port is t^ie best along the coast on 
which It is situated, and large quantities of butter and 
cheese, cattle, herrings, and other kinds of provisions 
are exported from it. Hoorn has manufactures of woollen 
cloths and carpelk, and ship building is carried on in it to 
a considerable extent. It was the birthplace both of the 
navigator %:houten, who In 1616 discovered Cwe Horn, 
and of Tasman, the discoverer of Van Diemen’s Land and 
Kew Zealand. (De Uoetj Diet. G6og . ; Murray's Hand- 
book.) 

HORNCASTLE, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, CO. Lincoln, soke same name, parts of Lindsey, 
on the navigable river Bain, 18 m. IjV Lincoln, and llCm. 
N. London. Area of par., 2,010 acres ; pop., in 1831, 
3,988. The town, which stands in a val^?y, and is almost 
surrounded by streams connected with the Witham navi- 
gation, comprises a well-built principal street, crossed by 
others of inferior character, and has a church, three 

{ daces of worship for dissenters, a grammar-school, 
bunded in 1571, two charito schools, a large dispensary, 
and a union workhouse. Tanning is extensively carried 
on, and the Horncastle navigation gives rise to a consi- 
derable traffic with the surrounding districts. Petty 
sessions are held here, and it is one of the polling places 
for the N. division of the co. Horncastle is the chief 
town of a poor-law union comprising 68 parishes ; and 
the maii^nance of the poor within tliis par. cost 1,350/. 
in 1839. Markets on Saturday: large horse-fairs, June 22., 
Aug. 21., and Oct. 29. 

HORNSEY, a par. and village of England, co. Mid- 
diesex, hund. Ossulstonc, 6 m. N. I^mdon. The par., 
which comprises the hamlets of Muswcll-hlll, Crouch- 
end, the chief part of Highgate, and a part of Finchley,) 
had, in 1^1, a pop. of 4,856. This retired village is long 
fund stra^ling, containing many handsome and pic- 
raresque residences, inhabited by wealthy bankers and 
merchants ; and the New River, which meanders thtough 
It, adds greatly to the beauty of the scenery. The church, 
a building of the 16th century, and recently restored, 
comprised^ nave, SMsle, and chancel, with a handsome 
” ivy-mantled ” tower tt the W. end. The living is a 
rectory, in the gift of the bishop of London, and several 
beqOests have been made at different times for the relief 
of tbeehurchpoor. A good charity school is attached 
to rise church. Dissenters have 3 placet of worship 
within the vlll^. At a short distance is a coppice 
caOed Hornsey wood^ at the S. end of which is a good 
house of entenalument* 

HQRSHAkL a town, pari, bor., and par. of England, 
00 . Sussex, rape Bramber, hund, B. Easwrith, on the 
Adur. a tributary of the Aeon, in the centre of a ieitlle | 
and rldij^wooded tract, 18A m. N.Vir. Brighton, and 3U 
m. S.B. W. London. Area of par., 8,560 acres. Pop. or 
do., In 1831, 6,105, Since which period it has greatly in- 
creased. ** The town consists of two streets,' crossing 
otter at angles, with an open space on the S., 
in orhi^ stands 1216 court-house, and a green on the N. 
The mixture of tremmong the houses gives it a more 
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sylvan aspect than most other country towns have. The 
house* are generally timber-built, but new fkced with 
brick, « and in the street leading to the church rows of 
trees allbrd to the dwellings an agreeable shade. The 
town Is well paved with stone, obtained feom the excel- 
lent quarries in the neighbourhood, and is as well sup- 
plied with wateft” (Horrid's Hist,, ^c.') Considerable 
Improvements have*takcn place in Horsham within the 
last few years, many excellent private houses have been 
built, and the town is now well lighted with gas, and 
watched. There are numerous good inns and hotels. 
Several handsome public edifices are in progress of erec- 
tion, including a cniqHil of ease, In the Gothic style, a 
vicarage, school-house, &c. The par. church, at tne S. 
extremity of the town, is a spacious and venerable struc- 
ture, of early English architeoture, with a tower sur- 
mounted by a lofty spire : it contains some interesting 
monuments. The town-hall and court-house, a castel- 
lalxri building, with a stone front, was enlarged and im- 
proved by the Duke of Norfolk, in 1806, but since that 
period has been greatly neglected. The county gaol, 
near the E. extremity of the town, is a commodious 
prison, built partly with brick, and partly with stone from 
the neighbourhood, comprising 56 wards, besides day- 
rooms, Ac., and has accommodation for about 180 pri- 
sonws. It is under the j urisdictlon of the high sheriff of 
the co., who appoints the governor : at present it is al- 
most solely appropriated to debtors. During the year 
ending Sept. 1839, the committals to it were 64, the ex- 
penditure for the year being 619/. (Gaol Returns, 1839.) 
Adjacent to the gaol were formerly some barracks, and a 
magazine, but these have been long removed. Horsham 
has chapels belonging to the General and Particular 
Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, Friends, and Rom. 
Catholics ; and many charitable endowments for the 
poor, the chief of which is Collier’s school, founded In 
1532, for 60 scholars, with a master, at a salary of 10/. a 
year. This establishment is now in a very flourishing 
state : the present rental of the endowment is upwards 
of 400/. per annum, the master’s salary being 120/., and 
the usher’s 80/. The rudiments of education, and Eng- 
lish and Latin grammar, arc taught. There are also a 
Lancastrian and some other free shools, an infant school, 
.and several superior private seminaries. Horsham was, 
till lately, the seat of the spring assizes for the co., and 
the inid^suminer quarter sessions for the IV. div. of 
Sussex are still holden In it. Until the passing of the 
Mun. Corn. Act the town was governed by a steward and 
two bailifls, chosen annually at the court-lect of the lord 
of the manor. Horsham is a bor. hy prescription, and 
sent 2 mems. to the II. of C. from the time of Edward 1. 
nil the passing of the Reform Act, which derived it of 
one mem. Previously to that act the rlgiit of voting was 
Tested in the holders of burgage tenures, but it was, In 
fact, a mere uomination bor. at the disposal of the Duke 
of Norfolk. The limits of the pari. bor. are now made 
identical with those of the par. Registered electors, in 
1838-39, 368. Horsham is a polling-place for the W. div. 
of the co. The town has neither manufactures nor 
wholesale trade of any consequence ; the inhab. deriving 
their chief support from the retail of goods to the sur- 
roundiug district. There are two tolerably large weekly 
markets ; one on Saturday for com. and on Monday for 
poultry, a good many of which are reared for the Lon- 
don market. The living is a vicari^ ; patron, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (Hor^ltPs Hist., Antiq., and 
Topog. qf Sussex, 885, vol. ii. ; Bari. Reports j Private 
Iwimrm.) 

HOUNSLOW, a market town of England, situr^ed 
partly in Heston and partly in Uleworth par., co. Mid- 
dlesex, hund. Isleworth, 11 m. W.S.W. London. The 
pop. is included in the returns of the above parishes. 
The town stands on the W. edge of an extensive heath, 
bearing the same name, but now to a great extent 
enclosed; it consists of a single street, in which are 
numerous inns and posting-houses, once busy and pros- 
perous, but cumi>aratively deserted since the opening 
of the Great Western Railway. The clmpel of ease Is 
a modem erection at the W. end of the town, built on 
the site of an old pripry; and connected with it is a 
charity school attended by 200 children of both sexes. 
There are 3 places of worship for dissenters. On the 
heath are caval^ barracks erected in 1793, for the 
accommodation of 600 men ; and in another varc of the 
heath are two extensive powder-mills. Market-day. 
Thiirsdav. 

HOWDEN, a market-town and par. of England, a 
dependency of the co. of Durham, but situated In the 
E. rid. co. York, wap. and lib. same name, 17 m. S.S.E. 
York, 165 m. N. Tx>ndon. The entire par., which con- 
tains 14 townships, has an area of 14,510 acres, and had a 
pop. of 4,531, In 1881 : the township of Howden contains 
2,820 acres, and had. In 1881, 2,130 inhab. The towr 
stands to a low but richly cultivated plain, about t- 
mile N. of the Ouse, where there is a small harbour 
for boata, end a ferry. Streets narrow, badly paved, 
and only partially lighted : bouses mean, and the supply 
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or water Insulficlent. The church, formerlj collegiate, 
M a spBctou* cruciforin structure, in the docoriUea 
EngUiB stvle, with an elegant square embattled 
235 ft. high, rising from the centre upon pointed arches, 
aupported by clustered pillars. The chapter-house, 
built in the middle of the 14th century, is or octagonal 
ifhape, resembling the Chapter-house at York, but of 
much less extent. The delicacy, ^icnness, and sym- 
metry of Its architecture are equalled hy few q>eci- 
mens of the kind in the country, except Melrose Abbey, 
in Scotland. {Hutchinton*s Hut. (tf Du^am, iil. 466.) 
On the S. side of the church are the remains of on an- 
cient palace, formerly used as a summer residence by 
the bishops of Durham, especially the celebrated Hugo 
de Pudsey, who died here in 1195. The ruins consist 
of a centre, front, and W. wing, with some detached 
parts, used as granaries. The site of this palace is held 
on lease from the see of Durham, and the venerable 
ruins, patched up with modem building, are now con- 
verted into a form-house. Besides the church there Ire 
three places of worship for dissenters. 

A grammar-school has for many years been kept in a 
building contiguous to the church by the successive 
curates of Howden ; but it has never been endowed, and 
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iChatity Comm. Hm. port ti. 763.) The national school 
is supported by subscription, ana gives instruction to 
300 children of both sexes. Numerous other charities 
and benefactions exist for the relief of the poor of the 
par. and township. Market on Satinrday. A great horse- 
fair, the largest lii the E. riding, is held here on Sept. 25., 
and six following days : besides this, there are foirs on 
every alternate Tuesday for horses and cattle. Howden 
is one of the polling-places appointed in the Reform Act 
for the election of members for the E. riding. 

HUDDERSFIELD, art Important manufacturing 
town, pari, bor., and par. of England, W. Riding co. 

. of the 

. Leeds. 

, ley, ex- 

tends nearly 12 m. N. of the town, and includes 7 town- 
ships, with an area of 15,080 acres, and a pop., In lUl, of 
31,041, being an increase of 109 per cent, since the census 
of 1801, when the pop. was 14,Mtt. At present (1840) the 
pop. of the par. is supposed to be about 40,000. The town- 
ship of Huddersfield, whi^ is co-extensive with IJie pari, 
bor., extends over 3,950 acres ; and had, in 1831 , a pop. of 
19,035, which, when compared with that of 1801 (7,9M), 
exhibits an increase of 162 per cent, in thirty years ! 
The present town has little i^pearance of antiquity, and 

S ppears to be wholly the result of manufocturing in- 
ustry. It is situated on the slope and summit of an 
eminence rising from the Colne, and is surrounded by 
other hills of greater height : the streets are regular, ww 
paved, and lighted with gas ; and the best houses, which 
are numerous, built of a light-coloured stone. The 
market-place is spacious, and surrounded by handsome 
buildings. The town is well supplied with water frbm 
reservoirs about 4 m. W., in the township of Golcar. The 
chigf ornaments of Huddersfield are its churches, cloth- 
hall, and other public buildings. The par. church, built 
in the reign of Henry VIII., was token down in 1834, and 
rebuilt by public subscrlptloD, at the cost of 8,9521., in- 
cluding 5001. expended on a very handsome painted east 
window : this is at once an elegant and a commodious 
structure, and does credit alike to the taste and liberality 
of the town’s people. The vicarage Is In the gift of the 
Hansen family ; the average income about 4001. a year. 
There are 7 churches in the par., of which the vicar has 
the patronage. Trinity Church, built and endowed at 
private expense, and opened in 1819, is In the minted 
Gothic style, and bat an embattled tower at the W. end ; 
It holds conveniently 1,500. Its situation, on an emi- 
nence N. W. of the town, renders it a striking object from 
any point overlooking Huddersfield. St. Paul's Church, 
erected in 1831, and fitted to accommodate 1,260 person^ 
is a good modern Imitation of the early English style : it 
may be distinguished by its tower surmounted by a Ityht 
spire. This, and another church at the Paddock, have 
been built by fUndi provided by the pari, cominissloners. 
There are 7 places of worship for dissenters, the most 
ornamental of which belongs to the Kom. Cath. The 
most capulotts, however, is one of two belonging to the 
Wesleyan Methodists : it is the largest ever built by that 
sect, and will bold 2,400 persons. Sunday-schools are 
attached to all the churches and chapels. Among the 
secular buildings the chief is the cloth-hall, erected in 
1765 by Sir John Ramsden, and enlarged by his son In 
1780. It is a circular edifice two storms high, biseeted, 
as respects its lower story, by an arcade, on one side of 
which are separate compartments or warehouses, let out 
to_th e larm manufacturers} on the other, an open space 
up by atolls held hy the country weavers, and inb- 
cuvided by passages between the rows of stalls. The at- 
tendance on amarket-day (Tuesday) averages 600 traders. 


and the rules of the market make all the business be 

E leted half an hour after noon. The removal of 
I is allowed after 8 P. m. The light of the building 
oily admitted from within, a contrivance intends 
to secure It the better both from fire and depredation. 
Among the other public buildings may be mentioned 
the FhUotopblcal Hall, a Grecian structure very lately 
erected by a thriving mechantes* institute founded in 
1825 : it Is well adapted for lectures, and other useful pur. 
poses to which it is devoted. The Huddersfield and 
Agbrigg infirmary Is an elemt stone edifice with wings, 
having a portico supported by foiur fluted Doric columns. 
A dispensary assists the Infirmary in giving medical relief 
to the poor of the town. About | m. from the town, on 
the Sheffield road, is a sulphureous spa, over which have 
been built spacious and beautiftil rooms fitted up with 
every convenience for bathers. The educationtf ttid 
religious institutions of Huddersfield are as follow: — 
a church-coUegipte school, intended to supply the want 
of a re^lar grammar-school ; a college furn^blng a 
good general education, open to all sects ; a national 
and Infant school, instructing together about 600 chil. 
dren ; and a British and foreign school : but it is the 
general opinion that tbb means ot education are otUl 
deficient. The Bible Society and Missionary Associations 
bold the highest stations amongst the ](mrely religlout 
establishments of the town. 

Huddersfield is one of the prlaclpal%eats of the woollen 
manufacture. It owes its importance in this respect 
partly to nature and partly to art. It stands In the midst 
of a rich coal-field, and there la an ample simply of water 
for mills from tne neighbouring rivers, flie means of 
cheap and convenient transit mr its products, and the 
raw materials of its industry, have also been provided. 

Sir J. Ramsden, on whose estate Ihe tpwn^Ts built, ob- 
tained, in 1774, an act for making a canal to connect 
town with the Calder. It commences at King’s mill, close 
to Huddersfield, and running N. £. for U m., joins the 
Calder navigation at Cooper's bridge, froinVhiqb point 
therh is a communication with the Humber estuary. Tto 
connection with the town# and norts of Lancashire^ 
effected by means of the Huddersfield canal, completed in 
1806; it takes a S.W. direction past Slalthwaito to Mars- 
deii, where, at a summit level of 656 ft. above the Bea.(the 
highest canal level in England), it enters a tunnel 5,450 
yards long, cut through Standedge hill, and tihence runs 
down the vale of Diggle in Saddleworth, and past Stay- 
1^ bridge to its junction with the Ashton and Oldham 
canal. Its entire length is ig# m., and it cost 800,000/. 
iPriesU^*i Canal$, pp.871. bffi.) 

This facility of intercourse will be vastly 
when, by the completion of the Leeds and^anchester 
railway, a rapid oomiffiinlcation shall have been esta- 
blished between the ports of Hull, Liverpool, and the in- 
termediate towns.* ” Huddersfield carries on a very 


appearance of opulence." (Bound. Hep.) The following 
table gives an account of the number of mills and people 
employed in them in 1839 : (Factory Betunu, p. ^8.) 
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Besides the factory work-people there are many, others 
employed in hand-loom weaving, warping, winding, Ac. 
and in making mill madiinery. The entire working 
TOp. is estimated at above 7.0CO. The g^i mfinufac* 
lured In this par. are narrow and broad cloths of super. i 
fine and inferior qualities, kerseymeres, flushings, and 
corded cloths of all descriptions. Cloths of wool and 
cotton mixed, especially fancy articles, are an increasing 
object of industry, and large quantities are noy sent 
to the foreign markets. Vffienciai^d twills forwalst- • 
coats, of stuff and silk, are also much made, and highly 

S riied for superior texture and elegance of pattern. In 
se last few years shawl-maklng and merino-weavlng 
from British wool have been Introdufsed with advantam. 

The Reform Act confer^ on Huddersfield, forltoe 
first time, the privilege oAending 1 mem. to the H. 
ofC. Registered voters, inT888-39, 826. Petty sesslona 
are held here every week; and there are two courts, 
for the recovery of^bts under 161., one fo» the honor 
of Pontefract, and the other by a recent local net for 
the parish, along with certain Adjoining nMrlthet. The 
cloth-market is held on Tuesday, which is alwayifo day 
of intense bustle. Fotri for cattle, Ac., March 81. |£iy4. 
Oct. I. 

HwMersfield is laM by Dr. Whitaker (Bin. qfLeedtl 
0.847.)* to be identical wUh the Oderfe^ of Emunday 
Book, and to have been at that time ** a mere WHCe?^ 
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The parith* aeoev^lns to the lame enthorttjr, She 
Halilhx, » Mparated firom Deitabory) end erected h»to an 
Indepeniklnt porlch, by the laftience otjooo of the ear* 
tier to whoee pteto end mnntfleenee thfai neigh- 

bourhood boi been frmy Indebted, ae the ftranden of 
itsfunith churahei^ The muior of Huddersfield, which 
origin^ belongero the earls of Halifax, come Into the 
posSeiSp of tte Burton family, who sold It in the 16th 
of EHg. w Sir' Gilbert Gerard. How soon the Hamsden 
famity, Its present posseMors, acquired It, is uncertain ; 
but one of them applied, as lord of the manor, during the 
reign of Charles II., for the prlyllege of holding a market 
in the small town of Huddersfield t from this time for- 
ward It has been a market-town. It Is indeed indebted 
to the Ramsden family for many privileges, which have 
greatly contributed to raise it to its present Impoitenee. 
(JParl, Papeni Rai‘iurs*s GaX. qf YorluMrei Whitaker** 
Hist, of Leeds. Priottte Information,) 

HUDSON, a town or city and port of entry of the 
V. States, New York, co. Columbia, of .which it is the 
cap., built chlcfiy on a rocky promontory on the Hudson 
River, 90 m. N. by B. New York. Pop. (1885), 5,531. It 
is regularly laid out ; the stilts are spacious, and cross 
each other at right angles : 'Warren Street, the principal, 
ii upwards of a mile in length. Opposite the river is a 
handsome promenade, and on either side the promontory 
forming the slte"of the town is a spacious bay, with depth 
enough fur vessels of any burden, and on which some 
quays, docks, &c. hafb been constructed. Here Is anew and 
handsome court-house, comprising also a gaol and other 
offices. Hudson has several places for ■ 

I^ancastdan and several 
lunatic asylun( , a bank 
many good hotels, several 
stores of various kinds, 


iveral places for public worship, a 
suic,iiior private schools, a private 
with a capital of 150,000 dollars. 
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i printing establishments, and 
. It is a place of considerable 
trade, but is'h port of delivery only, dependent upon the 
port of New Y orlc Twelve ships, of the aggregate burden 
of 4,000 tons, were owned In Hudson in 1836, 11 of which 
were engaged in the whale fishery. There are manufac- 
tures of cottdh and woollen fabrics, with establishments 
for calico prliitlng and bleaching. It was founded in 
IN.*!, and incorporated undid' a mayor, recorder, and 
aldermen, in the succeeding year. {New York Gazetteer j 
Jlmerican Almanack.) 

HUDSON’S, BAY, a large bay or inland sea of N. 
America, extending between 51° and 64° N. lat., and 
78° and 95° W. long., and surrounded on all sides by the 
partially eSLplored British territories N. of Canada. Its 
length, N. to S., Is about 800 m. ; greatest breath, esti- 
mated at GOO m. ; area, probably near 300,000 sq. ra. Its 
S. extremity is called James’s Bay. It communicates 
with the Atlantic by Hud8on’'s Straits, a sea about 500 m. 
in length, and generally upwards of 100 m. in breadth. 
Hudson’s Bay is navigable for only a few months in the 
year, being at other Umes frozen over or obstructed by 
drill ice. It is full of sand-banks, reefP, and islands, and 
inhabited by few fish. Its shores are rocky and bar. 
ren. On its W. coast are several settlements of the, 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which monopolises nearly all 
the fur trade of British N. America. This company was 
incorporated by a charter firom Charles IK, in 1669. In 
1837, the numbers- of the principal furs, Ac. imported 
and exposed for sale by the company were,— beaver 
skins, 82,997 ; marten do., 156,168 ; fox do., about 25,000; 
musquash do., 838,550 ; lynx do., 31 ,887 ; mink do., 27,570 : 
quantities generally much above those of the years 
immediately preceding. The company In the some yemr 
imported 1,269,000 goose and swan quills, 461 lbs. sea- 
horse teeth, besides castor, isinglass, and other articles. 

HUDSON RIVER, the principal river of the state of 
New York, U. States, through the E. part of which it 
flows, generally in a S. direction, from near lat. 44° N. 
to its mouth in the Atlantic, below New York city, about 
lat. 40° 4(K N. Throughout the greater part of its 
course (^at is, firom where it passes over a ledge of 
primitive rock, and forms what are called Glenn's Falls, 
in lat. about 43^ l^) it runs throu^ a very remarkable de- 
pression or valley. This valley extends worn the Atlantic 
to the St. Lawrence, having in its N. part the Lake 
Champlain with its outlet the Richelieu river, and, though 
«nclosedi*lqr lofty mountain ranges on either side, the 
highest level of its sunhee is only 147 ft. above the level 
ofthe tides In the Hudson. The total length of Hudson 
River is about 280m., 120 of which, or up to 5 m. beyond 
^etown of Hudson, are navigable for tne largest ships. 
Sloops pass as ikr uh as Troy, 100 m. firom the sea, to 
'^ich oistanoe the inlliienej|of the tide is felt, and 
thbnce through a lock to Watenord, a few miles fiirther. 
Near the head of the tide the mean breadth ot the 
Hudson does^uot reach a mile ; .but in the lower part of 
Its coarse it Is much wider, and below New Yaik it 
expands into a spacious basin 4 m. broad, Which fmrms 
the haffrour of that city. Its only tributary^worthy of 
notice istho Mohawk, which Joins it from the W. Owing 
to its smell rate of' descent, the current of the Hu^on 
below tilde is slow ; and, except in the season of flumds, it 
appears rather like an inland W* At Albany, about tha 
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middle of its course, during ttie 19yeai^ from 1818 to 
1886 Inclusive, its navigation was at an average closed by 
firost fSsr about 80 days annually. 

The banka of this river are almoit eveirirhare abrupt 
and loffy. The chief towns on ft are New York, Albany, 
Newbury, Hndson, and Catsklll. It Is -oonnected with 
Hie basin of the St Lawrence by the Champlain and the 
Erie canals. {OerdonUNow York Geac/lscr, pp. 24— 26. ; 
Darkp*s Viewqfthi tf.AMss, pp. 134— 141.; American 
Almanackt 1888.) 

HUE', or R^E'-FO, the cap. dfyot the empire of 
Anam, on the river of same name, about 10 m. fii^ the 
Chinese Seat lat. 16° IV N.. long. 107° IV E. Pop. 
uncertain. This remarkable city, which has probably no 
parallel in the East, was fortified early in the present 
century, in the European style, and, it is said, unon the 
model of Strasbourg. The work was undertaken by the 
king of Cochin China, and was carried on under the in- 
structions of some French officers previously in his ser- 
vtoe. " The now city is completely insulated, hhvlng the 
river on two sides of it, and a spacious canal of from 80 
to 40 yards broad on the other two. The circumference 
of the walls Is upwards of 6 m. The form of the forti- 
fication is nearly an equilateral quadrangle, each face 
measuring 1,180 toises. The fortress has a regular and 
beautlfiil glacis, extending firom the river or canal to the*"' 
ditsh, a covert way all round, and a ditch which is 30 
VOTOS broad, with from 4 to 5 feet water in it dll through. 
The rampart is built of hard earth, cased.on the outside 
with bricks. Each angle Is flanked by 4 bastions, in- 
tended to mount 36 guns apiece. To each face there are 
also 4 arched gateways of solid masonry, to which the 
approach across the ditch is by handsome arched stone 
bridges. The area inside is laid out into regular and 
spacious streets, at right angles to each other. A hand- 
some and broad canal forms a communication between 
the river and the fortress, and within is distributed by 
various branches, so as to communicate with the palace, 
arsenal, granaries, and other public edifices. By this 
channel the taxes and tributes arc brought from the 
provinces, and conducted at once to the very doors of the 
palace or magazines. In the whole of this extensive for- 
tification, there is scarcely any tiling slovenly, barbarous, 
or incomplete in design. The banks ofthe river and canal, 
forming the base of the glacis, are not only regularly 
sloped down every where, but wherever the work is 
completed, they are cased from the foundation with a 
face of solid masonry. The canal within the walls is ex- 
ecuted in the same perfect manner ; and the bridges 
which are thrown over it have not only neat stone ba- 
lustrades, but are paved all over with marble brought 
from Tonquln.” (Crawfurd's Embassy to Siam, Ac. i. 
384—386.) The palace is situated within a strong inner 
citadel, consisting of two distinct walls or ramparts. The 
barracks surround the whole of the outer part of the 
citadel, and in 1821 would have done no discredit to the 
best military estab. in Europe. From 19,000 to 13,000 
troops were then constantly stationed in the cap. The 
arsenal contains a vast number of cannon, shot, shells, 
Ac., all manufactured in the country. The public gra- 
naries are also of enormous extent, and kept fall of corn. 
The fortress of Hu6, from its immense size, which is its 
greatest fault, would require at least 50,000 troops to 
garrison It, in case of on attack from Europeans : against 
Asiatic enemies it is Impregnable. There are some build- 
ing-docks on the river, and a large fleet of galleys is usu- 
alty stationed at Hub. The river is not above 400 yards 
wide at its entrance, but within is little inferior in breadth 
to the rivers of Saigon, or Bankok : owing to a bar at 
Its mouth, however, it Is fitted only for ships of small 
draught. Its entrance 4s completely commanded by a 
stone quadrangular fort, built In the European style. Its 
bonks are well raised, and in some places extremely pic- 
turesque. The neighbourhood of the cap. is every where 
in a high state of cultivation, with rice, mulberry trees, 
cotton, firuitj Ac., and thickly Interspersed with villages. 
Mr. Crawfiird remarks, that Hub Is probably the only city 
In India, in the. vicinity of which there are good roads, 
bridges, and canals. About 10 leagues N. ts the royal 
mausoleum, surrounded magnificent grounds, mid out 
by a late king of Cochin China. {Crat^ur^i Embassy^ 
1. 868-400. ; White's Voydge, ^c.; FMayaon; Bitter, 
AsienErdkunde, ill. 1006—1012.) 

HUESCA (an. 0<ca), a town of Spain, prov. Aragon, 
cap. partido same nune, and a bishop's see, 85 m. N.E. 
Sariwossa, and 135 m. Vf, by N. Barcelona. Pop., ac- 
Qording to Mifiaao, 9,200. It stands on a slope dose to 
the Isttela, a trlbutaiy of the Clncas, is surrounded by 
walls DOir felling into decay, and contains many respect- 
able houses. The ebtaf pubUc buildinn are a cathedral, 
4 par. churches, 15 convents, a foundling hospital, ca- 
yalry barracks, 2 schools, and a university ; Uie latter, 
entitled Sertoriana, comprising 4 coUens, was fonndod, 
in 1354, by Peter IV. of Aragon, and fiirther endowed 
by subsequent monarchs ; hot the endowment, as inmost. 
Spenish oniveiSIties, is wretchedly sipall, and the natm 
iCatfon is of a very inferior descripUoa, The indiistry of 



the town Is conBned to taiuilngand the weaving of coarse 
linens ; but the nelffhbourhood abounds iu grain, wine, 


and other fruits, and large flocks of sheep graae pn the 
surrounding bills. An annual fair is field here^ and 
much frequented. The town was originally founded by 
Quintus Sertorius, anno 77 n. c., and was known in the 
time of Augustus as urds tieiria Osea. It subsequently 
fell into the hands of the Moors, froqs whom it was 
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onoAtneptttjl with stone, was erected in 1782 ; it accom. 
modates 70 inkpatlents, ami ftirnishes advice and niedi>^ 
cine to an un)tmlted numeer'of out-patients : the annual 



_ . CO. York, 

E. riding, Harthill wap., on the N. bank of the 
Ihimber estuary, 22 m. from the Spurn-head, 34 m. 
S.E. York, and 165 m. M. London. Lat. 630 4^ N., long. 
0” 20* W. Pop. of pari, bor., (which inclpdes, besides 
the town pars., those of Sculcoates and Drypool, and a 


portion of the par. of Sutton,) 49,727 in Iwl. The co. 
includes also the pars, of Ella, Hessel and N. Ferr&v, 
with a pop. of 2,96i^ersons, chiefly engaged in a^. 


cultural pursuits. Tne town, which stands close to 
the confluence of the navigable river Hull with the 
Humber, has been greatly enlarged and Improved 
during the last half centu^. It is well paved and 
flMlght^ with gas: the principal streets extend nearly 
2 m. along the Humber, and about the same disUnce 
along the w. bank of the Hull ; and from these ofliers 
branch off, crossing each other in difl’crent directions, 
and covering an extensive area. Almost the whole town 
is built with brick : the older streets are inconveniently 
narrow; but many recently laid out are wide and re- 
gular, containing handsome residences. The public 
buildings are numerous, but, generally speaking, not re- 
markable for beauty : the principal, besides the cHUvchcs, 
are the Mansion-house (in which is the court-house and 
and court of requests), the guildhall, exchange, corn- 
exchange, custom and excise ofllceB, the Trinity-house, 
the gaol (built at an expense of 22,0001.), the theatre, and 
the citadel, a regularly garrisoned fort on the E. side of 
the river Hull, wnich is here crossedhy a stone drawbridge 
of 3 arciies. A good market-house was built some years 
ago, and in the market-place is an equestrian statue of 
VVilliam III. The town has also a handsome Doric 
column, surmounted by a colossal statue of Wilbesfbrce, 
the great advocate for the abolition of slavery. Within 
the park bor. arc 8 churches, among which that of the 
Holy Trinity, in the markot^placc, begun in the 14th 
century, is remarkable as one of the best specimens in 
England of the Gothic style, at different periods. It is 
a cruciform, cathedral-likp building, from the centre of 
which rises a highly ornamented embattled tower with 
pinnacles, 140 ft. in height. The interior is 280 ft. long, 
and 72 ft. broad. St. Mary's, in Lowgate, was originally 
built at nearly the same time as that last mention^; but 
having been partly destroyed by Henry VIII., it was af- 
terwards restored at diniBrent periods, and with little 
tosto in the architecture. There are also 20 places of 
worship for Dlssentersja Jews' synagogue, and a floating 
chapel for the use of Dissenters ; to all of these large 
Sunday schools are attached, which flirnish instruction 
to hpwards of 7,000 children. The principal schools are, 
the Grammar School, founded by Bishop Alcock, in 1486, 
and chartered by Queen Elisabeth, in which the ^instruc- 
tion is general as well as classical, the Vicar’s School, 
established in 1734 for 60 boys ; COgan's charity school, 
endowed with 400/. a year for the maintenance and in- 
struction of 40 girls : the nautical school for 36 boys, 
attached to the Trinity House; 3 national schools, 
attended in 1834 by about 1,100 children ; and 2 Lancas- 
trian schools, with 750 children. The means of procur- 
ing a sound education have been greatly increased of late 
years, by the establishment of 2 collfms which furnish 
instruction in classics^ history, natural science, &c., on a 
plan similar to that pursued at the University and Kitig*s 
Colleges, London. Among the numerous endowed chari- 
ties of the town, the oldest Is the Trinity House, founded 
in 1369, for the support of decayed seamen and their 
widows, and chartered by Henry VIII. The present build- 
ing, erected in 1 763, consists of 4 sides enclosing a squuw ; 
the E, front is an elevation of the Tuscan order, and the 
interior comprises 2 large and well-proportioned council- 
chambers, besides oflices and apartments for. 32 pen- 
sioners. A school within the building gives a iiteftil 
nautical education to the sons of seamen intended for the 
merchant-service. The Charterhouse Hospital (orMmdly 
endowed in 1380 for poor monks) was re-establUned in 
1640, and devoted to the maintenance of poor pen- 
sioners.. The revenues are stated by the Charity Oom- 
missionors (dno/yf. Dfgett) to average 1,600/. a year ; 
and there u accommodation for 60 persons, besides 
A chaplain. Six other endowed hospitals or alms- 
houses give relief to about 70 persons. The Charity- 
hall is a kind of poor-house,, estatdished by an act 
^ibtained in 9 and 10 William 111.: it was built by 
■Subscription, and Is now maintained by the poor-rtUes 
raised within the bor. The Infirmary, a brick building 


expense^ aco defrayed by volifotary subscription. A dis- 
pensary, opened in 1814, has also been extensively usefol 
in giving medical relief to the poor fo this increasing 
town. ^ 

Tlie port of Hull, which ranks fourth amongstHuMe of 
the British empire, has extensive accommodations for 
shipping, which have been greatly enlarged during the 

8 resent century. The old dockibrmed in 1776 occupies 
le place of the old wall and ramparts : it is 1,700 ft. lung, 
250 It. broad,And 24 ft, deep. Its wharfs, quays, Ac., oc- 
cupy an area of 13 acres, and the entrance is on the E. 
sloe from the Hull about 300 yards above Its mouth. In 
1807, 4he accommodation was further increased by the 
construction of a dock opening directly Into the Humber : 
its dimensions are 920 ft. in length, '350 ft. in breadth, and 
SO ft. in depth, the wharfs, Ac., covering an area of 9 
acres. A third dock, connecting those above mentioned, 
was completed in 1|S9, at an expense of 180,000/. : its 
water-surface exceeds 6 acres, and affords accommodation 
for about 70 square-rigged vessels. In 1886, 6(13 ships, of 
63,624 tons, belonged to this port, chiefly employed in 
trading with Germany ‘and the Baltic, in the coasting 
trade, and in the whale fishery. 

s The commerce of Hull, which is very layge. doiends 
principally on her advantageous situation. She is the 
principal emporium of the extensiveemd fertile countries 
situated on the Humber wstuary, and those traversed by 
* " " Sts that have their em- 

rent, Don, Opse, Ac. 

d comnuinication thus 

enjoyed by Hull, have been greatly cxtciiaed by artificial 
means. Stic is now united, partly by rivers and partly by 
canals, with Shrifleld, I.eeds, Manchestes^ Liverpool, 
Ac. ; so that fihe has become not mef ely the principal 
port for the W. Riding of Yorkshire, but also for a con- 
siderable portion of the trade carried on beween Lan- 
cashire and the N. parts of the Continent The great 
articles of export are cotton stufls and twi8t,^ooUen 
goods, hardware and eartlfcnwaro, Ac. Of imports, 4iia 
leading articles are wool, lames, timber, hemp and flax, 
corn and seeds, madder, bark, turpentine, skins, Ac. 
The rise of Goolc (which see) has somcgvhat iqjurM the 
trade of Hull ; and it may probably, also, sustain some 
injury from the privilege of bonding being lately granted 
to Gainsborough ; but its superior facilities fat trade and 
navigation will always ensure for it a decided superiority 
over the other ports on tiie Humber and its affluents. 
Hull used to be very largely engaged in the N. whale- 
fishery ; but that branch of business, though still carried 
on to a considerable extent, has materially declined. A 
regular intercourse inkept up between Hull and London, 
and Hull and different ports of the Continent, by steam 
vessels. • 

Subjoined is an account of the quantities of the prln- 
cipaUarticles of foreign produce. Imported into Hull 
during each of the thrm years ending with 1839:— 


e 1 Imported in | 

1 1837. 1 

1833. 

1830. 1 


Bark^Oak ' 
Com, Wheat 


— Twm 


Dutch and 


FlnsorWhaW 
Hidca, Ok andCovj 
(wat) - • 






{liiSs 


Hsmp^ 

“ Wgi . 

Icon Ban 
Madder - 
Oil, Train - 
— OUve . 
Rkiua, Klp,(wrtl 

1 


— Clover 
Spruce Beer 
Tiar 

TurpenUne 
Talloff 
Valonla • 






85,966 
7,871 
.10,9.V0 
l.V,769 
57,090 
24,904 
29,129 
5,069 
5H6 , 
4,744 1 
4,709 ' 
22 

5.981 , 

8,»8?l 


800) 

Hf 

d 

l,8ot 

014 


98^' 

sail 

to 

180,177 

18,121 

2,120 


29,845 

5,774 

8,672 

4,881 

30^77 

1,492 

1,140 

2,458 

4,178 

128 

6.171 

4,849 

35 

414)1 


79) 
2,100 ' 
• 1,254 
7.784 

21 

‘ill 

1,769 

5.15 

822 

4,125 

1,500 


428,614 

74,810 

48,970 

27,440 

nss 

5,671 

78 

6,971 
t 4,181 , 

76 


2 , 21 - 

7,780 

826,889 

14?' 

195 

200,450 

10,936 

^ IMi 

• 

11,166 

1,197 
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eonti^ueA 


Wotri . .i Mm 
— Rttitlft J^jJ^ 

'’:r\gssJt”' uT. 


Wind. 

Tlmbetf Ftr. For. •ideoM 
^ C^. • — 

- ()»k - — 

^ Hurdw — - 

mm Tc*k *** *** 

:“=■ 

:: 

“r»gsai- r 


- . 0«l. •- - 

““’SSSSi 

^ssa 

— Su John's 
Wainscot Li^ 


Imporudin 


11.888,613 ,18,133*849 

8,7M 

*483,189 
313 
13rt 
1,809 
96 

11,380 
- liHVtS 
4,1,656 
9.890 

liliS 

. 387 
08J] 

c. «.6 

881,3 
56,7 
908 
^ 388 
• 379 
84 
13,6 

137,9 
146,6 


4,860 


838.384 

79 

71 

8*186 

^16 

87,339 
*116,455 
• 1,818 
•r 4,781 

643,8 
386Ji 
95;6 
^ 31,6 
S4D,S 

46.5 
906 
375 

1J)48 

77 

81.5 
let. 8 8 

149,7 etiuO 

58.6 
65 

4,188 


1639. 


13,483,376 

' 733 

9al6Sf 

741 , 

*ia*i 

' 184 

1,157 

6^879 

660,9 

868,6 

894| 
4.13 

“f? 

137,3 
76,6 
76,3 
8,846 


ciimlArl; 

duce exported firoio tlulL during eacli,of the Three 
Ijfeari endlng^with 1839 were:— 


c^rtlolw. , 


Cotton twUt 
Do. . 

1)0. . 

Do. • 
Obtons • 

Do. • 

Do. • 

Do. . 
Cottons, sUk and 
Do. . 
Cotton wool 
^ Do. 

Coaltar • 

Do. • 

Com, wlioat 
— hurley 

OAlg 

Sardienware 
Do. . 


.. White 


WwUens 
Do. • 

WooUoBs and ootMRs, &e. 

(nalMd) • 
Yima^lof .wod and flaa) 


- skim 
• baiLt 


lifion mlxeil - bifleH 


• tiorem 

• caaki 

- pot.doz.| 

• cask* 


. bund*. 


'. ssc ; 


Exported in 


8,014 

83 
17,108 
3,S15 

34 

1.1 

43 

186 

8,811 

.300 

874 

38 

8,888 

4..111 

4.784 

4,038 

1,883 

‘IS 

& 

1,448 

84 
8,609 


76 

10 

1,038 

9.086 

1,151 

569' 

- 189, 

■S* 


1838. 


• 1839. 


74,084 

134 

81 

.1,703 

'l70 

1.1,4X1 

3,711 

84' 

3 

43 

133 


958 

6 

15.496 

1.119 

4,990 

3,970 

1J174 

95 

889 

5,800 

’=i 

'i’M 


5J!04 

87 


73,480 

183 

144 

6,685 

186 

14,497 

4J)84 

81 

56 

135 

.1,353 

1,113 

1,391 

88 

14 b^i^ 

1.5^ 

4,.117 

144 

84 

cjfj' 

8,609 

11,738 
4,884 
• 84 
339 


V 

173 
8,916 
58 


[For an Account of the GdUon TWl8t,^e8y[iortedj tee 
.tPpef next column.) . . * " 

' The gross customs'dutles at the'port pfJlilU amountad 
- In iSV to 7^,4331... and In 1(«9 to 9S4,44U, 

' Tba aOhnulactupos of Hull are not wei^ important. ' A 
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Account of Che Cotton Twist exported to various Places 
during each of the three Years ending with 1889. 


Do. 

Do. 
Hottsidam • 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

^ . : 

Gothanbnrg 
Do. - 

ASmtSirdam 

Do. 

Do. 

Zwolle 
' Do. 

OOior places 


:«S 


>bZ« 


• skip* 
. bales 




Nnasberof Faokagee. 


1837. i8S8. 1839. 


"■‘S8 

181 

14,771 

L5 

86,618 

88 

1 

106 

5 

141 

817 

553 

11 

4 

146 


"'ll 

184 

80,846 

80 

8*103 

17 

81,759 

3 

181 
* 6 
106 
81 


148 

881 

35 

8 


799 

198 

18 


38,970 

366 

twjj 

«WJJ 

57 

4 

181 

85 


1,380 

108 

8,148 

78* 

530 

SO 

1 


1837, 881 

1838, 815 
1839,888 
1837, 160 
1838, 174 
1839, 160 

1837, 69 

1838, (H 

1839, 68 

1838, 11 

1839, 6 


1837, 15 

1838, 13 

1839, 15 

1837, 46 

1838, 57 

1839, 49 


flax and co^ ndll etaploped'. In 1986, »9 hands ; thave 
is altd a wibHen mill, with ejetensive oil tnllli and tugac 
li«uies.; In 18^ 4.066,455 of hard eoap wire made In 

Hull ; sail-cloA and cordage are dso extensively pro* 
duced i and there are white lead works, shlp-biulders* 
yards, and tite other works necessary to a considerable 
TOrt. The. Hull Joint Stock Ranking Co., estwlshed In 
1^, has iti prtndpat €fHce here: and here alfeo is 
bramdi of the gauk of England. A sorringfl* mnlu m- 
ttbllfhed tn. 1616, has bean very axtenslvdy iisefld. 'Hiere 

— * — ^'rs. The muu. bor., wmoh received its 

:he 37th of Edward 1., was enlaigad by 
j Act, fp as to be co-extensive with the 
was dividU loto seven wards*' the fovem* 
veiked In 14 aldermen fope of Fnpm is 



mayor), and 42 councillors. Quarter and petty sessions 
are held under a recorder* and there is a court for the 
recovery of debts under 40s. Hull has sent 2 mems. to 
the H. of C. since the 38d of Edward L, and the fran- 
cliise, previously to the passing of the Reform A^t, was 
vested liffreemen, by birth, 'crvitude, purchase, or gilt 
(•about 1 ,000 previous to 1832). The limits of the present 
pari bor. include (besides the old bor.) the entire pars, 
of Sculcoates and Drypool, a small portion of the par. of 
Sutton^ and the extra-parochial dl^trkt called Garrison- 
side. Reg. electors, in 1638-.39* 4,222. Markets on Tues. 
days and Saturdays: fairs for horses, July )0., Oct. 10., 
ahd Dec. 10. The name of Kingston-on-Hull was given 
to it by Edward I., who, teeing its eligibility for broom- 
ing .in important r^ution, erected a fortress, and consti- 
tuted it a chartered town and port. When Edward III. 
invaded France, In IS.'iO, Hull contributed 16 ships and 
470 mariners. The fortifications, commenced early in the 
14th century, were completed by Sir Michael do fa Pole, 
a great benefactor to this town during tho reign of 
Richard II. The plague made great ravages here 
during the l.lth, 16th, and 17th centuries. 

In the reign of Charles I., Hull was tho first to close 
il3 gates against the king, who shortly after besieged it, 
and would have taken it by stratagem, if the treachery of 
Sir John Hotham, its governor, had not been discovered 
in time to prevent its surrender to the •■oyalists. The 
towU'waB afterwards besieged by the Marquis of New- 
castle, and successfully defended by Lord Fairfax. The 
fortpc^ioQs were greatly improved by Charles II.. and 
the citadel Was occupied by a large body of i,oops in 
order to keep.in awe tho Inhabs., wpo were considered 
to .be disAifected to the Stuart dynasty. At the close 
of the reign of James II., the town, fort, and garrison 
kNdng in tha hands of the Jacobite party, the place was 
surprised, and the Prince xif Orange proclaimed king ; 
the tunnlvecsary of which ovent is still kept as a holiday. 
'{For9ter*$-8kc/.c^s an HvU; Doe. ; Pria, I^arm^ 

HUMBER, a great river, or rather estuary,' on the E. 
tide pi ^ghiad, between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 
It extenotirom Goole E,. to Hull ; and thence 8.E. to 
Its eipboucbure between tlje Spurn Ppint on the N., aME* 
the opposite coast of Lincoln on the' S. Thi^ estuary 
reeeivei 'tfae watars of 'some of the most important of the 
EngUih rivers. At, lt« W. extremity it ir* joined by the 
Qusd (after the latter hai been augmented by the Der^ 
wbnt, me Aire, fte.), and by the Don ; and a uttle lower 
down it is krined by Che^Trent* and still lower down by 
,the9uUTlvar. Hall ii the principal port of the Hupi- 
ber, and' next to it, are Goole and Oieet Grimsby. A 
HuEspytag tides rise about SS* and neaps abont 19 ft.: 
and as thlm la at all times a considerable depth of 
water in the fair-way of the channel, Hull is accessible 
by vpry large vessels. Goole, which is about 82 m. mom 
lulaiDrd,jnay be reached by vetselb drawing 15 and 17ft. 
.-water, provided tliey take advent^ of the Ude. The bas^ ' 
<^tbe Humber, or tbacountiydrauied by the Ouse* Trent, 
and other rivers IkUing into this great mtnary* ettbrocea 
an extent of about 10*000 so. m.* comprising oome of the 
most populous and fertUadutriets in me kingdom. 
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monueallh of England - - 9 

Oleig's T.ivch of the inobtEmiornt j 
Hritish Military Comniandum - 9 

Grant’s CMrs.) Memoir and Corre- 
stMwidenee - - - - - 9 

Ilubler's liife of Oliver IJevw'ood - 14 
James’s Life of the Rlack Prlnco - 14 j 
" Lives of tlie most Eminent 
Fn eign Statesmen - - - 14 

Maund er’s Biographical Treasury - 21 
Rofaeoe's Idves of British Lawyors- 25 
llussell'H (hirrespondence of the 
Fourth Duke of Bedford - - 4 

Shelley’s Lives of the most eminent 
Literary Men of Italy, 
Spam, and Portugal - 29 
** Lives of the most eminent 

Frenrh Writers - - 26 

Smith's Memoirs of the Marquis De 
Pomhal ----- 27 
Southey’s Tiives of the Admirals - 27 
'1 ate’b IloratiUB Restitatue - - 29 

BOOKS OF GENERAL 
UTILITY. 

Black’s Treatisc^on Brewing - - 4 

Donovan’s I himeatic Economy > B 
Hints on Etiquette - > « 11 

Hudson’s ParenA's MaUd-hook - 13 
Executor’s (.aide - - 13 

on Making Wills • . 13 

Lorimer’s Letters to a Young 
".(Stef Manner - - - 16 


CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


Maunder’i Treasu^^f Knowledge ™20 
** Scientific and Literary 

Treasury - - - 21 

** Treasury of History - 20 
** Biographical Trealury - 21 
“ UniversBl Class-Book - 21 
Riddle’s Latin and English Die- 
tioiiaries - - - • - - 24 

Short Whist - W . - -26 

Thomson’s T> .nn^stie Management 

of Uip Sirk Room - 29 
Tomlins’s Lav Dictionary - - 30 

BOTANY AND GARDENING 
IN GENERAL. 

Callcott’s Scripture Herbal - - 6 

('(..iveisjtioiis (Ui Bol.iiiy - - 7 

Drummond's Firsl Steps to Dotany 8 
(ileiifimnmg nn the Cuituie i,f Ihu 
Pine Apple - - 9 

Grei'iiwood’s (Col.) Tree-Lifter - 10 
llensluu’s Botany - - - H 

I loiire On Cultivrtiun of the Grape 

Vine on OjH'n IValls - 11 
** On Die Management of the 

Roots of Vines - - - 11 

Hooker’s 111 itish Fioi i - - - 12 

leones Plantaium - - 12 

** nd Taylor’s Musrulogia 

liritanniea - - - 12 

Jnekson’s Pu-torial Flora - - 14 

Kminp's Giainiua Hritanmea - 1.1 
Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture - 19 
“ Outline of the Fust 1‘rin- 

eiples of floriieultiire - 16 

" Giudc to Uie Orcliard and 

Kitchen Garden - - 16 

** 1 otroduction to Dotany - 19 

“ Flora Medica - - - 16 

“ Synopsis of British Flora 16 
Loudon's Hortus Bntnnnieus - 17 
** “ Lignosis l^ondmensis 17 

“ £ncyclo{»edia of I’rces 

and Shrubs > - 17 

" “ Gardening 17 

« « Plants - 17 

" Suburban Garden and 

\ 11a Cmnponion - IS 
** Cemeteries and Church- 


M'^nUooh’8 Geographical Dictionary 18 
Malte-Biun’s Geography - - 19 

Murray’s Kncycl^. of Crieography • £2 

HISTORY & CRITICISM. 

Adair’s (Sir U.) Memoir of a Mis- 
sion to Vienna - - - • - 3 

Addison’s History of tlie Knignts 

Tem'plitrs - - - 3 

Bell’s History of Russia • - - 4 

DIair’s C'hron. and Ilistor. Tables - 4 

Bloom field’s Edition of Thucydides 5 
“ Trandiition of do. - 5 

Ct^ley’K History oT Maritime ai^ 
liiUiul Discnverv - - 7 

Crowe's II ibtniy ol' Fiance - - 7 

Dahlmaiin's En^lisli Revidution - 7 

Dunliam's History of H^uiuand* 

Portugal - 8 

“ History of Europe dur- 
ing the Mehllt Ages - B 

“ History of the Gcrma% 

Empire - - -Ha 

** Hishny of Denmark, 

EnSdeti, and Norway • 6 

" History of Poland - 8 

Fergus’s Tlistorv of United States 8 
Gr.ant’s (Mrs.) Memoir and Corre- 
spondence - - - - • - 9 

Grattan's History of Netherlands - 9 

Ualsted’s Life of Richard III. * U 
I lor sic ( ’s (lip.) Biblical Criticism - 
Jetfrey's (Francis) Contributiona to 
The Edinburgli Review - - 14 

Kcightlcv’s Outlines of History - 14 
King’s (Lord) Speeclies and Writ- 
ings, witli Memoir - - - 16 

Laing's lUuffs of Norway - - 19 

Macaula4 Essays contributed to 
The Euinlmrgh Renew - - 18 

MacUntosh’s Miscellaneous Works 18 
M'Culloch’s Dictionary, Historical, 
Oewraphical, and Slntistical - 18 
Mackintosh's History of EngLind - 18 
Mannder’s Treasury of History - 2(i 
Moore's History of Ireland - - 21 

Mullef’s Mythol(^y ... 
Rome, History or - - - - 25 

Russell’s Correspnndenee of the 
Fourth Dolw or Bedford - * 4 


Rraton's Iiandseapc Gardening and 
Landscaiie Architecture - - 24 

Ru'ers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide - 24 
Roberts Or. tbe Vine - - - 28 

ItOgera’s Vegetable Cultivator - 25 
Smitli’s Intrcaiuetinn to Botany - 27 
« Eiighsh Flora - - - 26 

Compendium of English 
Flora - - • - -26 

** Ditto m Latin ... 28 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Blair’s Chronological Tables - 4 

Nicolas's Chronol(«y of Hiatory - 22 
Kiddle's Ecelesiastiral Chronology 24 
'I'ate’s Horatius Restitutus - - 29 

Wathen’sChrofiolugy of Anc. Egypt 31 

COMMERCE AND MERCAN- 
TILE AFFAIRS. 

Rane’e (Dr.) Induatrial Resources 
ofTrclnnd - - - - 14 

Lorimer’s l^etters to a Yming 
Muster Mariner - - - 16 

MH'ullouh’s Dictionary pf Com- 
merce and Commer. Navig.ation - 19 
Spackman’s Stiituitiaal TnMqs - 27 
Steel's Shipmaster’s Aisistant - 26 

CEOGRAFNY & ATLASES. 

Butler’s Sketch of Ancient and 

Modern (JeograpHy - 6 

** Atlas of Modern (jeography 6 

** ** Ancient do. - - 6 

HalPs New Ctcneral AtUs - - 10 


Scott’s Histon of Scotland • - 26 

Sismondl’s iCstory of the Fall of 

Roman Empire - 26 
** It^ian Rcpnblica - 26 
Stebbing’s Hfstoiw of the Church- 27 
** History of Reformation 27 
Switwriand, History of - - - 29 

’Sj’dnoy bmlth's Works - - - 27 

Iwlwall’s History of Greece « 29 
Turner’s History of England - 30 

JUVENILE BOOKS* 

IMCnoniNO KKS. NABCZT'S WOUXS. 0 
Boy’s own Book (The) ... 6 

Howitt’s(Wm.} JarkoftheMin - IS 
If '* Boy’s Country Book 12 
Howitt's (Mary) Child'a Picture 

and Verse Book - 12 
Ladies’ (the Young) Book - . 32^ 

Murret’s Couversationsw ' 

On the History of England • 20 

On Chemistn - - - 19 

On Natural Philt sophy - - 19 

Ou Political Eooiio- y - - 19 

On Vegc^-able Physioiogy - 19 
On Land and Wate - - 19 

• ** The Game of Graq^mar > 20 

** Mary'e Grammar - - - 20 

" Lessons on Am mall, Ac. - 20 

** Conversations on Ijon^puag^ 20 
Matryat’s Masterraaa Ready - *20 

SettI 'rs in Canada - 20 
Maunder’s UniveriMl Class-Book - 21 
Pycrofl’s(Rev J ) English Rea.ling 24 f 
Summerly’s (Mrs. FeUx) Mother’s 
Pruner , 2S 


CLASSIFIED 1NJ>EX TO CATALOGUE OF NEW \VORKS 


BuU'n Hints to Motliers - - *> 

MuuH(;cin('iit uf CliiUlrm • A 

t Copluncl'M iJtcUdncirj MrdK-m<* - 7 

ElliotsotrM HuuiHfi l'li\t>iulogy • 8 

Fmnkwn v»n l-ulnrm'if AlHluinun - 0 

Holiaiifi'H Mrdic.ll >ol(n - * U 

Murlfod On Uhiumatism - - IH 

Maix and WiUib {Ui« ) ou Disraw- 20 
IVmra Oil and Diet > ■ 2H 

Rcetr’b MfUical (juide - - - 24 

Sundli) Un Mrainurnitii - > ‘io 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bralf’s (Mib»J Vul** of tlie Towey- 4 
IJiuc kV TrcatiM' ou Urt*win(( - > 4 

Biay’H IMiiloaopliy uf Necesbity - 6 

Olavera'a Forcat Life - - - 7 

Colton’s Lui'Oii - - •ml 

De Morcan Un ProbabdiUes - 8 

Good 'm Book of Natuie - - - 9 

Giali.ini'B Biiglwh . - . . u 

llrljisioEngllsIiUruininar 0 
Guest’s Mal)iiiui(iou • « - >10 

Hand-book of 'faste > - - 11 

Hobbes (’J'lioa.), English Works of 11 
Hollaud^s I’l-onreMtiM* Education - 11 
Ho Witt’s Riirul Life of England - 12 
“ ViHi( 1 to lleiuarkable Places 13 

“ Student- Life of Geim.uiy - 13 

Kurul and Domestic Liib 
ol Germany - - - 13 

" CnIoniHHtioxi' and CIitIb- r 

C tiiiuity - - - - 13 

" G( imun Expcntnci's - 12 

Huinpbre^x’ lllumin.itedllnukH - 14 
Jelfivy'H (l-'raiwis) (.'ontnbutioiisto 
'riic Eclsahurgh Renew - - 14 

Lung's (S., jun. ) on National 
Distress (Prize Essay) - - 15 

Letti non Ami'i lean Debts - > ‘21 

^Ifc W a Travelling Physu lan - IG 

Loudon’s fMrs.) Ladv's Country 
('ornp.aniou - ’ « - - 17 

Macaulay’s Critical and Histoiical 
Essays ------ 18 

Mackintosh’s MiHcelluneuus W orks 18 
Marx and Willis (Drs.) on Decreasr 
ol Disease - - - - - 20 

Muller’s M>tkulogy - - - 22 

Piker Pljniley 'a Letters - - - 27 

bund by jju Mesmerism - - - 25 

ScuMiird's N.uiiitiveof Sliipwrrck- 2G ' 
Sinilli's (Rev. bydney) Works - 27 
•Sutuiiu lU's (Mr^. 1 elix) Motluir’s 

I'rinici ■ 28 

Taylor’s Stutesni.in • - - 211 

Walker’s Chess Studies - -O - 31 
Willuughby’8(Lddy) Diary - - 32 

NATURAL HISTORY.’ 

Catlow'B Popului Coneliolugy - 6 

Gray 'sPiguius uf M olluscuus'Aniinals 10 
** and Mitcliell’s Umiiholugy - 10 
Kirby and Spence's Entomology • 15 
Lee’s Taxidermy - - - - l(r 

“ Eleniciits of Natural History 16 
Proceedings ol Zuologicoi Society - 24 
Stephens’s British Colcoptera - 28 
Swamson Un Study of Natural Hist. 28 
*' Animals - - - - 28 

** Quadrujieds - - - 28 

« Birds ... - 28 

Animals m Menogmie^ > 28 

•• Fish, Amphibians, and 

ReptUes - - - *28 

» Insects .... 28 

Malai'ology - - - 28 

<< Habits and Instincts of 

Animals - - - 28 

Turton’a Shcllb of the British Islands 31 
^atertun's Essays on Natural Hist. 31 
Westwood’s Chunificatiofiuf Insects 31 

NOVELS AND WORKS QF 
FICTION. 

Carldn’sRoieofTistsldu - > 6 i 

Sn^itPs (MaryU^eighbonrs . - 

« Home - - - - 12 

•* President's Daughters • 12 

*' Diary. Ac. • •> > >12 

TheU~-FamUy.&c. - 12 

Marryat's Maajprman il^y > >20 

•f Bettl^ in Canada - 20 

Rambles of the Emperor Chiei^ Till 6 
TroUope'e (Mrs.) Tlie Laurringlone 30 

ONE-VOL. CYCLOP^DfAS 
AND DICTIONARIES. 

Blaine'e Encyolopadia of Rural 

( HportB 4 

Brande's DIeUonary of Science, 
Literature, and Art - - - 6 


CopUml'M Dictionaiy of Modii’ino - 7 

Guilt's Lncyrlop. or Arcliili-cture • 10 
Johnsun'b P.irmer'b EncyrIopa:dia* 14 j 
Loudon’s EiiCy(.]o}ixdiab~ 

Trees and Shiubs - - • 17 1 

Gardening - - - - IT I 

AgiiciUture - . . - " 

Pluiits - - - - 17 

M'Culloch’aOeogmphicnl Dictionary 18 
** Dictionary ufConimei'cc 10 
Murray s Kncyclop. of Geography - 22 
Sai age’H Dietionai V of Printing > 26 
Un''s Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
turct, uid Mines - - - - 31 

Webster and I’arkm’a Domestic 
Economy ----- 32 

PbETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Aikift’a (Dr.) BritftL Poets - - 26 

Baillie’s New Dramas - - - 3 

“ Plays of the Passions > 3 

Bowdler'g Family Shakespeare - 26 
Cliulcuor's Walter Gray . - 6 

“ Poetical llemains - 6 

Goldsmith’s Poems - - - 20 

L. E. r..’B Pot*«ral Works - - 16 

Macaulay 's Lay s of v; ncient Rome 1 8 
Mouteomiwy's J'uetical Works - 21 
Moore's Poetieal Works - < 21 

“ Lalla Rookh, medium 8vo. 21 
“ •• •* icp. mu. - 21 

** Irish MelodieH - - - 21 

“ Do. illustrated by Mai hse 21 

Moral of Flowers - - - - 21 

Southey’s I'netieal W oiks > 27 

“ ' Brittah Poets - - * 2G 

Spirit of the W'omls - - -21 

Tliouihun’s bousuns - > - 20 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND STATISTICS. 

MTulloch’s GooKraphical, St.itisti- 
cal, and Jlisturicul Dictionary • 18 
“ Political Keunumy - 10 

Kane’s (Dr.) Industrial RoMiuires 
of Ireland ----- 14 

South’s WealUi of Nations - - 27 

Sparkman’s .Statistical Tables - 27 
Tooke’s History uf Pi ices > - 81) 

. RELIGIOUS & MORALWORKS. 

Aniv Herbert - - ... 3 

11.1 iley’6 Essays on Pursuit of Truth 3 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament - 5 

** Cullegi* and School do. 5 

“ Greek & English Lexi- 

con to N e wTestAineiit 6 
Burder’s Onenta) ('ubtomH - 5 

Itui iih’s Christian Philosophy - 5 

“ “ Fragmenla - 6 

Ca I lent t'H Rcripture Herbal - - 6 

Dibdoi’b Sunday Library - - 28 

Doddridge’s Fuindy Expositor > H 
l<higlishman'sHeb &iC’hud.Couciml. 8 
Ford’s New Devout Cominuuu ant 9 
“ Century of Prayers - - 9 

lloisley’s (Bp.) Bibheal Crltieism - 12 
Kippis’s Cnlleetiou of Hymns, &c. - 15 
Marriage Gift ----- 26 
Parkea’B Domcatif’ Duties - - S2 

Pcunion's Priiyerf. fur Families - ‘23 
Riddle’s Letteis Iruni a Godfather - 24 
Robinson’s OreekArKnglisliLexicon 

to Uie New TuHtiunent 25 
Sandford's Female Improvement - 25 
« Un Woman - - 25 

Spalding's Philosophy of Christian 
Morals 27 

Tab ’s Hietory of St. Paul - - 29 

Tayler’s kMra Melder - - . 29 

Margaret ; or, the Pearl - 29 
** Sermons - - - - 549 

Turner’s Sacred History - - - 81 

Wordlaw’H Socinian Controversy - 31 

RURAL SPORTS. 

> Blaine’s Dictionary of Siiorts - 4 

Hansard’s Fishing in Wales • 11 
Hawker’s Instructionsto bportsmen 11 
Loudon’s (Mrs.) Lady’s Country 
Companion . - - - - n 

Ronahls's Fly-Usher's Entomology 2B 
I’hacker’a Courser’sKemembraacer 29 
» Conning Rules • >82 

THE SCIENCES IN GENERAL 
AND MATHEMATICS. 

BakewalPs Introductiim to Geology 3 
Balmaia’aLeseoiuionClieiiiutry - 3 

Braude's Dictionary of Scieuce, 
Literature, and Art - - . 0 

Brewster's Optics - - - - 0 


ronversations on Mineralogy - 7 

De la Beche Un the Geology of 

Cornwall, &u. - 7 

Donovan's Chemistry - - - 8 

Faivy Un the Steam Engine - > 8 

Fosbroke Un the Arts, Manneis, 
Manufactures, and Institutions 
of the Greeks and Romans . - 9 

Greener's Science of Gunnery - 10 

'* Un the Gun - - - 10 

HerseheVs Natural Philosophy - 11 

“ Astronomy - - - 11 

llnlland'h Manufactures in Metal - 12 
Hunt’s Researches on Light - - 13 

Kane's Elements of Chemistry - 14 

Kdter and Lardner's Mechanics - 14 
Lardnew's Cabmet Cyclopedia • 10 

Hydrostatics and Pneu* 
matics- - - - 16 

'* and W’alker's Electricity 15 
“ Anthmetiti • * - 15 

" Geometry - - - 16 

“ Treatise on Heat - - 16 

Lectures on Polarised Light - - 16 

Ijcrebours' l'hotngraphy,byEgertnii 
Lloyd Un Light and Vision - - 16 

liOW’s Simple Bodies of Chemistry 18 
Maekenue's Physiology of Viaion > 18 
Mareet’s (Mrs.j Conversations on 
the Srieneej., I'fcc. - - - 19 

Moseley’s Prai-tical Mechanics - 22 
“ Enginepnugi&Arch]tiet.iire 22 
Nurrien’h < eometry - 2f* 

“ A-itrcmoiiiy and Geodesy 'ii 
Owen's Leclurcb on Cunip .\natumy 22 
Puriiell Un IIoiuIn - - - 2‘2 . 

Peurwm's I'rnetieal Astronomy - 23 
Phillips’s I'ala'ozoie FomsiIh of i 
Coiiiw.ill, Ac. - - 23 ' 

Guide to Geology - - 22 

“ Tre.iriHe on Geology - 23 | 

Introduct. to Mineralogy ‘23 
PortliM’k’s Report on the Geology 
of I.ondonderry - - - - '23 , 

I’otttH's Nntiir.if Philosophy - - 24 j 

Roliertb’s Dii’lUmary of Geology - 2A J 

8:iiidliur''t'H Mdtlitn'i itical Courie 2.'i 
.•>< oiesliy’b MagriptiiMl In ve’^tigatioiis 2C 
beott’s Apithmetic and Algehia - 25 ' 

Tlioiiisun’s Algebra - - - 30 

W'llkinson .s I'.ngiiieh of War • > .72 

'lUiod On Kailioads > > - 32 , 

TOPOGRAPHY AND 
GUIDE BOOKS. 

Addison’s History of tlie Temple 

Ciiurcti ... 3 

Guide to ditto - - 3 

Britton’s Picture of London - - 5 

Hon itt’a German Experiences - 12 

TRANSACTIONS OF 
SOCIETIES. 

Transactions of Societies : — 

Brilish Arcliitecta - - - 30 

Cixil Engineers > - > 3(i 

Entomological - - - 30 

Liuiitean > - - - 30 

Zoological - - - - :i0 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society ‘44 

TRAVELS. 

Allan’s Mediterranean - - - a 

Beale’s (Mias) Vole of tlie Towey 4 
China, Last Year in > - - 6 

Ohnrley's Music and Manners in 
France and Germany - - - 7 

De Cuatine’s Russia - - - 7 

Harris’s Highlands of uSthiopia - 11 
How itt’a Wiaderinga of a Journey- 
man Taylor - - w . - 13 

Laing’s Notes of a Traveller - - 16 

** Residence m Norway • 22 
“ Tour in Sweden - - 22 

Life of a Travelling Phyeiciaa - 16 
Poetani’s Observations on Sindh - *43 
Seaward’s Narrative > - - 26 

Strong’s Greece us a Kii^om - 28 
Wild?s Voyage to Maddxa, &o. - 32 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AND AFFAIRS. 

Field’s Veterinary Records - - 9 

Morton's Veterinary Medicine - 22 
« « ToxicoUigicuI Chart 21 

Percivall's Hippopatbology - - '43 

** Anatomy ofAbe Horse - 23 
Spooner On Foot and Leg uf Horse 27 
Turner On the Foot of the Horse > 31 
Wliite's Vetormary Art - - - 82 

'* Cattle Medicine - |||^ 



CATALOGUE 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT).-AN. HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 

MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA in ISOC. By the Right Honourable Sir Robert Adair, 
G.C.B. With a Selection from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper 
Authorities. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

** Sir Robert Adair’s valuable Memoir needs no commendation. Its obvious utility.'thc nature of its contents, and 
the name of the autlior, will command the notice and appreciation ef statesmen and historians.” — Athen.cum. 

” The vindication of Mr. Fox from tlie observations of Mr. Gents and others is complete , and the Memoir is alto- 
gether a w<irk which must be deferred to by future historians os the authority <on the important a&irs of which it 
treats.” — Tait’s Maoasike. • 

ADDISON.-THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. ‘ • 

By C. 6. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged, square crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, ISs. cloth. • * 

4*ADDIS0N.-THE TEMPLE CHU|lCn IN LONDON : . 

Its History and Antiquities. By C. 6. .Edison, Esq., of the Inner Temple ; Author of 
'riie History of the Knights Templars.” Square crown 8vo. with Six Plates, 5s.«cloth. 

Also, • 

A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, T^ THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. (From Mr. Addison's ** History of theTempleChurch* ”) Square cr. 8vo. Is. awed. 

AIKIN.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. . . 

Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published, fiy Lucy 
Aikin. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture, 18s. cloth. j 

” In the execution of her labour, Mias Aikin has exercised prxisewortliy dilif^nce ; she has ransacked ^ong 
those tine and inexhaustilde Kourees of personal anil national interest — family papers, and has succeeded in reseuingto 
from the obscurity of worm-eaten chests, and from the hond:i}Te of red tape, many documents which throw light on 
the most dotthlful jiarta of Addison’s history, and relieve hui character from the reproaches adtcnijited to be cast on it. 
bhe has produced , Isitii m style and matter, a very interesting nork,cieditable teher feehngs and talents, and honoura- 
ble to her industry.” — HaiTANMiA. 

ALLAN. -A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 

Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, 
Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. AIiLAN, Member of the Athenian Arch^- 
logical Soriety, and of the Eg}q>tian Society of Cairo. Imperial 4to. with upwards of Forty 
Li^gmpbed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, je’S. 38. cloth. 

“ A most artist -like and interesting work, full of beautiful vicns, and interspened with many charming woodcuts 
of scenery and antiquities.” — L itekauy iiAZHTTE. 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. 98. cloth. 

Amy Herbert’ paints nature to the life. It is by 'a Lady,* for whose soundness Mr. Sewell is sponsor. It is 
admirably adapted for Uic young of the higher classes, and we sincerely hope it may not be the fair author’e last pro- 
duction.” -GnXCSTIAN Itl.MEMEHXNCEa. • 

BAILEY.-ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, Author of ** Essays on the For* 
matioii and Publication of Opinions,” “Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,” &c. 2d Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Mr. Bailey IS an admirable writer, both OH to the general tone of thought and sentiment, and as to his stjle, 
which IS clear, forcible, and elegant. On the class of subjects to which he has chiefly directed hts attention, no man 
writes what is moie worthy of being reoil, or what ir acceptable to h larger class of readers. The peculiar quality 
• of hiH powerful essays is the practical and useful conviction tliey produce of truths as obvious as they are important, 
but which are strangely neglected by tlie majority of mankind. We do not often meet witli a book which we can 
•more strongly recommend.”~lNQUiaEji. 

BAILLIE’S (JOANNA) NEW DRAMAS. 

3 vols. 8vo. jFI. 168. boards. 

BAILLTE’S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 

3 vols. 8vo. j£’l. 118. 6d. l)oard8. 

BAKEWELL.-AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. * 

Intended tu convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve tg confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged, 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 218. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, ^ 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index, lly Willi an H. * 
Balmain. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions, fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 



CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


BlYLDON.-ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursuelltl qp Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Agrats, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldon. 6th Edition, corrected and revised. By John Don aldson, Land-Steward, 
Author of A Treatise on Manures and Grasses.” 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

BAYLDON -TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY 

FOR THE POOR’S RATE; shewipgthe Method of Rating Lands, Buildings, Tithes, Mines, 
Woods, Navigable Rivers and Canals, and Personal Prox>erty : with an Abstract of the Poor 
Laws relating to Rates and Appeals. By J. S. Bayldon, Author of ** Rents and Tillages.” 

] vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. « 

BEALE (ANNE).-THE VALE OF THE TOWEY; 

Or. Sketches in South Wales. By Anne Beale. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" MiSR Beale ^aa been aojournin^ In the Vale of the Tower ; and han thrown her eidoymcnt of ita Rcenery, and 
her obaerviitiona on the monnem of ita ruatir ^wpulation, into the form of a Herira of SKetehea. These, either bv 
original design, or (v the mode in which ahe happened to cast them, heroine connected tnicrttier, ns the honk 
proceeds, by means oTthe characters, luridenta, and fortunes involved in a rural love-matrh, — wTiiih.lihe all otherf^ 
loi’e, does not run quite smooth to ita ending. Ifbe great merit of her book is its truth ; which leaves a strong im- 
pression on the reader’s mind." — SpEcraTon. ^ 

BEDF6JID CORRESPONDENCE. - CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN, FOiniTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey: 
with Introductions by Lofd John Russell. 

• 8vo. Vol. 1 (1742-48), 18s. cloth ; Vol. 2 (1749-60), 15s. cloth. 

The second volume of this publication includes a correqiondenee having relation t<i the periotl from tlie Peace of 
, Aix-la-C^apelle to the ili*:ith of George II. Its most reinarhnble portion Itears upon an important question on which 
ther^exist some differences of opinion at the present time, vie. the intrigues which led to the jum-tnni of the Duke of 
Newcsstle ami Vitt, in 1767. The letters respecting the state of liclond under the Viceroyalty ol the Duke of Bedford, 
also here, arc not a little interesting."— MollNl^a Hkaam). 

t, *** Vol. 3, to complete the work, is nearly ready. 

■BELL.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Robert Bell, Ksq. 2 vols. fq). 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

bell.-the history of Russia, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bell, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, iSs. cloth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Of the aSociety for the Diffusion of Usefiil Knowledge. Half-volumes 1 to 7 ^(Aa to 
Ak-zubeyoi, comprising the letter A), 8vo. I2s. each, cloth. 

Published Quarterly.— The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 

" Wc have carefully examined the articles under letter A, now completed, .ind have no reuson to eomphim of any 
want of uniformity. There »>emB to have been, on the whole, a judieinus iipporti ming of space, aor:ording to the 
importance of the individual: In order to secure this necessary uniformity, a society, which had no pecuniary 
profit as its end, was more likely to succeed than a private puhlisner, or body nt jiulilishers. In style, exceution, anil 
oompletauess, the lives are far superior to those of any biographical dictionary with which wc ore arquaigti'd. The 
only one, indeed, with which, for completeness, it can be compared, is the French ' Biographic Universelle,’ but in 
this respect it has very greatly the advantage." CThe reviewer institutes a cnniparison in fuiour of the English 
VFork, too long to be quoted, ani||^eDds his paragraph as follows :] — So that the Society's Dictionary must be regarded 
as a labour not only for Great Britain, but for Europe.— In all the articles there are two points m which they are 
ftiller and more accurate than any previous work of the kind ; and tliesc are, the titles, antes, and places of puiili- 
cation of books, and tlicir editions, and the sources from whence the materials have been derived foi tlic hiogiaphy." 

BLACK.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formulie for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. 8vo. lOs. fid. cloth. 

" This romprehensive and informing essay will be found invaluable to the practical brewer and private families ; 
to the former we recommend it as a work aldy treating of tiirir art ; to the latter, as one which they will find an 
efficient and correct guide. This edition fully bears out the statement on the title-page — ^that it has been * much 
enlarged and improved.' CiiisMiaT. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account, ^istprical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and dther Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Dblabbkb 
P. Blaine, Esq. Author of ** Outlines of the Veterinary Art,” ‘‘Canine Pathology,” &c. &c. 
^ lllnstrated by nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, ft'om Drawings by Aiken, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. £2. lOs. cloth. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From tike Creation to the present time : with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31 b. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

t *' Th« arrangemrat adopted in this extended edition of Dr. Blair’s valuable work is most admirable ; each table 
oomprlsing the apace of half a century, and exhibiting, in narallcl culumnB, con temporary kinga and rulers, the chief 
events that marked tlie history of their time, and the most i rlcbrutiHl charawtera who flourished in their age. As an 
. aid to the atudv of history, and as a general work ol referenre, the tablea are of gre.atutLlUv, and we are sausfled tliat, 

‘ as their merit becomes known, no one to whom tliey are aci easible w'lll ever take up a history without having tins 

volume open before him. It is to our view an indispensabie companion to every cullectiou of history, liowever Bmall." 

BiiiriiNMAiim 




PRINTED poll LONGMAN^ BROWN, AND CO. 


BLOOMFIELD -HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

^ Tm ucydides. Newly translated into English, and accompanied with very copious Notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, mstorical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. witn Maps and Plates, Jtr3. Ss. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTCfRY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Th ug y oi DBS. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation ; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors: accompanied with full Indexes both of 
Greek >Yords and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes The whole illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual surveys. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK'TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.d.A. 5th Edition, improved. 2 vols. 6vo. with a Map of Palestine, 
j 6 ' 2 . 2s. cloth. 

"BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. lfi.ouM field, D.D. 3d Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and very considerably iiniirovcd, 12mo. I Os. Cd. cloth. • 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of College#, and the F^glier Classes in 
Public Scliools ; hut also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloomfield. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE) : * • * 

A Coiuplotc Encyclopaidia of all the Diversions, Atliletic, Scientitic, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Y’Dath. 2Uth Edition, square 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, 6s. board^ 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE LITERATURE,* 

AND ART ; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Ih^fiiiitioiiof all the Terms in General Uae 
Edited by W. T. Branoe, F.R.S.L. & K. ; assisted by Joskph Cadvin, Esq. Theyari 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrate 
Wood Engravings, ^£’ 3 , cloth. ^ 

BRAY.-TTIE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Ch a rle. 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brew'stkr, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. J Yol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 
and 176 'Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BRITTON.-THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON: 

With a Description of its Environs. Re-edited, and mostly ro-w'ritten, by J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &c. 28th Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Publitf Buildings, Plan of the Streets, 
and Two Maps, 18ino. 9s. neatly bound; with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 1th Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M .D. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

“ Excellent guulee, and dpiter\e to be generally known." — J ohnson’s Medicu-Chikuhoical Review. 

BURDER.-0R1ENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burdbr, A.M. 3d Edit, 
with additions, fcp. 8vo. 8s 6d. cloth. • • 

Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children — Servants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing— 
Ihresents and Visiting— Amusements— Books and Letters— Hospitality— Travelling— Respeqji 
and Honour— Agriculture— Cattle and Beasts— Birds, Insects, and Reptiles— FiMit and "Wine 
— Kings and Government — War — Punishments — Religion— Time and Seasons — Medicine — 
Funerals, &c. 

BURNS.- THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7b. boards. 

Man is created for a Future State of Happiness ; on the Means by which a Future St^te of 
Happiness is procured ; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness ; of the Nature of the Future SUte of Happiness ; of the Preparation for the Future 
State of Happiness ; of Personal Duties of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ;• 
of the Admonitions and Consolations aflorded by the Christian Religion. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


BURNS -CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Op, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Ck>mfort8 of Religfion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surjpery in the University of GLasgaw. Author of ** The Principles of 
Christian Pbilofophy.” Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. •' 

** We recommrnd thie voluirr with mneere pleasure to our readers, as an admirable manual of devotion, and a 
safe companion in seasons of distress. "'-ArnaNJEUM. l> 

BUTIER.-SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8 vo. 9 s. boards. 

The present edition has been carefullv revised by the author’s son, and sucli alterations introduced as continually 
prof^ressive discoveries and the latest information rendered necessary. Recent Travels have been constantly con < 
suited where any doubt or difficulty seemed to require it; and some additional matter has been added, both in the 
ancient and tqooem part. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODEKn GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Drr Butler. New Edition ; consistinj^ of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates* 8vo. with Index, l2s. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 

Consisting* of Twenty-three coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. Butler. New 
Editiod. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, 4to. price 248. 

CAILCOTK-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. pp. 668, 
^1. 58. ploth. 

** Tlw Herbal is executed in a very Tneritorious and interesting manner. All the vegetable produetions mentioned 
in the Scriptures ure alphabetically enumerated and described, and the texts in which they oeeur eited ; tlie properties 
of the various plants arc stated under each, and, where critical opinions differ as to their identification, compared, 
with tlie authoress's judgment on the conflicting testimony. Beautiful woodcuts illustrate all the speeunens, wliilst 
^ t}u> autlioiess’s travels have enabled her to offer many anginal remarks of an interesting kind, finally, tlie whole is 
seasoned with apprrninate quotations and reflections to relieve the drier pomts of inquiry, and blend the pleasing 
with the instruct I ve, in an elegant style, than which nothing could be better adapted to tlic ruiture of the volume : 
and when we have added that the book is altogether am kxcellemt Biblu Cowpakiom, we can bestow no liigh«-r 
praise.” — L ivehaux Gaxette. 

CARtEN (EMILIE).-THE ROSE OF TISTELON: 

* A Talc of the Swedish Coast. By Emilib Carlin. Translated from the original Swedish. 

2 vols. post 8VO. 21b. boards. 

^ ** Many passages descriptive of manners, character, or nature, might be quoted from this novel, possessing all tlie 

power, trutli, and finish of a Flemish pamting. Notwithstanding its late appearance before the English pmdic, its 
Swedish scenery and manners have nearly as much novelty as The NETOHaums. The domestic economy and hard 
life of the poor fishermen in the remote and sea-beaten villages along the Swedish coast, the little shopkeepers or 
merchants, the wreckerq; smugglers, and eiutom-house officers, wiUi the miscellaneous jiersons that fill up tlie 
interstices of these classes, are all pointed to the life, as well as the * interiors,’ and the few forms of landscajie around 
lliem.” — ^S pbltatok. , 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introtluction to the Modem System of Conchologv: 
with a sketch of the Natural), Hi story of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera, By Agnes Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

“ This admirable little worX is designed to facilitate the study of natural history, daily becoming more attractive, 
not only from its intrinsic interest, but also from its multiplied relations with geology. It will furnish the young 
entomologist with an elementary manual, which, though seientiflc in its form, is, by tire simplicity of its methoo, 
and the familiarity of its style, calculated effectually to assist liim in tlie early steps of his progiess in this fascinating 
pursuit.” — S t. Jakes’b CtiaoMin.B 

** A pleasant, useful, and well-illustrated volumc.”-~dAKESOM’B KniN.pHiiois. JnoRMAi.. 

CHALEN0R.-P0ETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. 8V0. 4 b. cloth. 

** The poems are sweetly natural , and, though on topirs often sung, breathe a tenderness and melancholy which 
are at once soothing and consolatory.”— L itehaex Gazette. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Foeips. fd Edition, including the Poetical Remains of Mary dialenor. 
Fcp. 8V0. 6s. cfotb. 

As the simple and spontaneous effusions of a mind apparently ftllerl with feelings which render the fireside hapj^, 

Ct and untinctureu with anectatiim or verbiage, they may with benefit be received into Uie * hapjiy homes of England J 
and offered Ci a gift to tlie youthfnl of both sexes.”— C uambehb’s EuiMBunoH Jov&mai.. 

CHINA.-THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 

To the Peace of Nanking : as sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Ofilcer actively 
amployea in that Country. With a few concluding Remarks on our Fast and Future Policy 
tn China. 2d edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, 78. cloth. 

CHINESE N0VEL.-RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHING 

Tih in K8ang Nan : a Chinese Tale. Translated by Tkin Sben ; with a Preface by Jambs 
Lbgob, D.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. cloth. 

< Thw rambles of the Haroun Alraschid of the Celestial Empire give a vei^ curious, and, at the present moment, 

s peculiarly interesting view of Chinese opinions, nssges, and mstitutions.”— T ait’b Magazine. * 


PRINTED FOR LONflMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


CHORLEY.- MUSIC AND MANNERS IN FRANCE AND 

GERMANY : a Series of Travelling Sketches of Art and Society. By II. F. Chokley, Esq. 
Author of “ Conti,” 3 vols. iMMJt 8 vo. 31s. 6 cl. boards. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST LIFE. • 

By M AHY Claveus, an Actual sflttlcr; Author of “ A New Home, Who ’ll Follow?” 2 vols. 
fcp. 8 vo. 128 . cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN. FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Coi.ton. New Edition, 8 vo. 128 . cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9 th Edition, improved. Fcp. 8 vo. 22 Plutes,^^. 6 d. clotl^ ; with Jhe plates coloured, 128 . cloth. 

Till* iiliject uf this work is to mable rlnlHrm ami yonn^ p<>rbunH to acquire a khowledfrc of the vei^etahle produe 
tionx of then native country, hy introducing to them, in n i.uniliar manner, the principles ol the l.inna'an System of 
Ilotany. Tor this pur|)oae,‘the urr.-initement of Liiui»ns islirieBy explained , ii native plant of each (hi9H,‘ with a 
few exccptioiiH, is cxaiiuncd, and illustrated hy an engrminf;, a short account is added 7if some uf the principal 
foreign speeies. * 

TCONAT^RSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, entrraved by Mr. and Mrs. Xowry, from Orii^^inal Drawings. 3d Edition, en- 
larged. 2 vols. l 2 nio. 14s. cloth. * 

COOLEY.-TITE HISTORY OF MARITIME ANp INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8 vo. witlT Vignette Titles, 18s. clvMi. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICIN^; ; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbia Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the difterent Epochs ot 
Life, with numerous approved Formulatof the Meilicines recommended. By .Iamks Copla n i>, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lyiiig-in Hospital ; Senior Physirian to the 
Roval Infinnary for Cbililren ; Member of the Royal C’ollege of Physicians, Lomluii; of the 
Medical and (Hiirurgicul Societies of London and Berlin, &c. Vols. 1 afid 2, 8 vo. .^ 3 , cloth ; • 

and Part 9, 4s 6 d. *»* To be completed in one more volume. , 

CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, correcteil througlioiit, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bitnt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIG CRK LOtfA- 
RITHM.S, 8 ;c.,siiperiiit ended by Richako FARLKY*ofthe Nautical Almanac EstablLslmieiit. 

I \ol. post Hvo. 12 s. cloth. ^ 

*,* 'ill'' work througliiint iH ontirr-ly rcMxfd, .iml mnrh now m.nttrr ha<. heon addotl . then* are new rh.iptriK, ron- 
taiinne vei j lull and miiiuti' Direeluuih lelating ti» the mudein I’r.ietire of Surveying, both with and without the .iid 
of angular inxl i uineuta. n’he method of Plotting Ealntei., and ( ‘axtiiig or ( 'oiiiputmg their Areaa, are doM-ribcd, &c. | 

Ae. The « hii| n r on Levelling also is new. • ! 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, . 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Croavk, U.sq. .3 vols. fcp. 

8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

DAHLMANN.-lll STORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Daii lmann, late Professor of Hisbtry at the University of Gbttingeii. 'Irunsluted ' 
from tlie Gcnnan, by II. Evan.s Lloyi>. 8 vo. IDs. fid. eloth. 

“ Profeaxor D.ihlm.mu's hook is, in Klior1..a i.ipid sketih of the whoh ol vvh.it we c.ill thi- Modem Tlixtoiy of Kiit,- 
hind, from its stait at the f'oronation of Ileiiiy tin Sneiilh, to ils jnlermt ili.ile xotllemenl at the foionatioii of 
WilJiarn tile Tliird. We li.ive no Eiisrlisli aumnuiiy of the history it lebitii., so hiiil, i oni|)f ndiou-., and imp.irti.il 
M Daldmiinn is u very e.iiiiest as well ax inUdli^'eiil writer , and the sli nlv .ii1v.itii e oi the popul.ir pnuciple in I m*- 
l.ind, through .in .iliiiost uninferiupted man h 111 two centuries, ix Nturtlingly letliihd in hin eleui and trarif>par<‘nl 
rel.ition. Mr. Idovd'a translation is vin well e\eented ” — £xv.mim k 

DAVY (SIR IIUMl’HRY).— AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY; 

With Notes by Dr. .Iohn Davy. 6 th Edition, 8 \t). with 10 Plates, 13s. cloth. 

Co.vrt.NTs — Introduction — The General Powers ol Matter which influeiiee \ egetation — The Oigonization of 
Plants — Soils— X.iluie and Constitutiun of the \tmospherr , and its intlueni e on Veget.ihlex--Manures of \ r-gi table 
and Ammal llrigm— Mfimires of Mint ra) Origin, or 1 '’os*j 1 Manures —liniuovemerit ot l.ands by Ruriiiiig— Expea- 
ments on the Niiti itive quahtiea of different Grasses, ie. ' • 

DE CUSTINE. -RUSSIA. . . 

By the MARdUis Dk ('ustine. 'I'rauslated from the French. 2 d Edition, 3 vols. post Svo. 

31s 6 d. cloth. ^ 

“We .ire iiielmcd to think— and it is n painful reflection — ^that Mons De Custtne's renmrkxble glumes eontaii^ 
more act urate at count ol the -itate .irid eoi 'itioii of Ru-sia th.iu any othei work oj leeenl d.ite, vvithout exception 
The author has miimlCHtly penetratwl through that superfleinl glitter and gorgeous array which have blinded the eyts 
of loo many travellers to the impcrfoituin* and defects ol tins meat empire, and has shewn it u« it really la. To do 
tliifi in the ease of nuxsm rcquirea in.ui} and favourable opportunities ol observation, eonsjder.ible shrewdupHS,and a 
courage and deltmiiuatum not easily to be daunieil, ail whuh Moiis. De Custuie has juovediiimiRell to h:ive 
poNBCssed in an eminent degree , and the result la.a woik which those who .ire desiroua to know Kussia as it really is, 
and not as it would fain impose itself on the world to be, would do well to consult W promise our renders equal 
surprjsi and pbasure from the perusal of hia very clever book Gentlkm vn's Maoavi.m:. 

DE LA BECIIE -REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL, DEVDN, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Dk la Bechr, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Published hy Order of the Lords ('oramissioneri^ 
of H.M. Treasury. Svo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, Hs. cloth. 
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CATALOGDK OF NEW WORKS 


DE MORGAN -AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Itisurancc Offices. By Aug. dk Morgan, 
of IViuity College, (Jaiiibridjce. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 68. cloth. 

DOCTOR (THE), &r.. 

5 vols. post 8vo. :t2. 128. 6d- cloth. * 


1)18 Inst lUni'BBto liiBiiiugt ('(inndentinl frioncl, nn M.l*. of hitfh ciiarai'toi . In a private lotter fiom Mrs. 

dnU'd Kehruiiry 27, lK4a, slio not only Rtu^iH the fact, but. artda tliat the greater part of a sixth vuluuie had f*onc 
tlirnugh tlie presa, and that Southey looked foiward to the pleaHurpof drawing hei into it aa a cuulrilmtor , gniug iier 
full authority to ulUrni that her hubbuiid ib tlie author.”— KojinnT Bkli., Eau. in Tjik Stoux TfLLJiU. 

DODDRIDGE. -THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and -Version (ff the New'^festament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. ^iPPis, D-D. P.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. je\. IBs. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. < 

13y<M. Donovan, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edi'.iou,^vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vig;nette Title, 6b. cloth. 

DONOVAN. -A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.K.l.A. Professor of (Uiemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vpis. fcp. bvo. with Vignette Titles, 328. cloth. 

DOTER.-LIFE OF” FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dovkr. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 

DRUfflliOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. l2mo. with iiuiueroiis Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 

bUNIIAM.HTHE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. fcp. svo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


The History op Europe during the 
Middlb Ages. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols. 
fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, jeri. 4s. cloth. 

<riiE History of Spain and Portugal. 
By Dr. Dunham. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. w'ith 
Vignette Titles, £1, 10s. cloth. 

The History of St^eden, Denmark, 
AND Norway. By Dr. Punhani. 3 voU. 
fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, IBs. cloth 


The History op Poland. By Dr. 
Dunham. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
Title, Os. cloth. 

The Lives of the Early Writers 
OP Great Britain. By Dr. Duiihain, 
R. Bell, Ksq. &c. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with 

Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Lives of British Dramatists. 
By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. &c. 2 vols. 

fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 


EGERTON.-A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing the latest Discoveries upnertaining to the Daguerreotype. Compiled from Com- 
munications by MM. Daguerre and Arago, and other Eminent Men of Science. By N. P. 
Lrrkhoitks, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c. Translated by J. Egerton. Post Svo. 
with Piute of Apparatus, 78. 6d. cloth. 

•* A tifiTiHliitioii of M. Lon-hours’ celohrati-d ‘ Trrutlm on I’liotofrrapliy.’ Thin work will lir peruliarly iicci-ptsible 
to the BcU-ntifii- world, containing, aBitdooH, the lati-st diicovcnpb .ind im]irovcmeut<i in the art of whirli it treaU ; 
together with a vast variety of praetu-ul iiiHtructionB, valuable- liintti reapecting the choice of platvb, apparatub, &c , 
indeed, all the details and iiuiiutia) necebbtuy to lead to &ULCt-sbiul rcaultti.” — E xaiximeu. 

ELLIOTSON .-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

Witli which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the **Institutioncs Physiologies?'* 
of J. F. Blumenbuch, Professor in the University of Gf^ttingon. By John Klliutson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, £2. 28. cloth. 


ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Translations F with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, &c. &c. 2 vol8. royal 8vo. cloth, £3. 13s. 6d. ; large paper, jff4. 14s. 6d. 

^ " The labour bestowed upon this impoitant woik has bi-ldoni, wc bhouhl mippoHe, been ecmullcd ; and we have the 

^ lUllcMt uonvaction, frniri the merely cuibory rxoraination we au- able to give to Huch a Btnpendoua tusk, that the reault 
juBtifiefl all Uie labour, time, mid money expendt-d upon it. Indeed, the h hole book bean tlie moat palpable evi^ 
dence of honest curufulneas and uiiwenncd diligence (tlie pointo of pi tine worth m a Coiicordiince) ; ami nlicre\er 
we ha%’e dipped into ita I 'litfeH (about IMX)), we have, in every case, had oui opinion of its uuatueaa, Accuincy,aud 
lucid order, conSrmed and increased.”— Liteuxut Gazbtti:. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Fausy, Engineer. 4tt). Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates. £5, 5s. boards. 

■FEH:GUS.-H1ST0RY of UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the lliscoverj’ of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Kev. H. Fergus. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 
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FIELD.-POSTIITJMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, 
William Field, Veterinary Sar^eon, London. 8vo. Ss. boards. 

A volicetiou of n'tuui kiilili* riwcA uf dist'ase in thi* liorsc, obseivcd by tiie lute Mr. Fii'ld, durin|^ iiiH cxtrriHiVH priir- 
tico, with u f«‘w papera on particular diBcaBes, eitliiT read before tlie Yetermury MciIhmI Society, oi, scciniii^ly, 
skclclied witlitliat end in view. I'o piwa a decided judf^ment on the veterinary value of Uie volume ia bejoiid our 
jMiwer ; but tlie caaea appear to be nottnl with elearneai. in their ayrnptnma, treatment, and pnat-morteni exiimi- 
nation. We ahould eoiU'ene the work likely to Im' of eonbiiicralile use to vetc;nniiry auigeona,— who, lucky jieople, do 
not H8 yet appear oxerhurdened with buoka on tlieir buHine^a , and nut without intcieat to the medical practitioner, 
who would study comparative surgery , a« well us compuiutive anatomy.”— SrECTATon. 

FORD.-THE NEW DEYOUT COMArUNICANT, 

According: to the Church of Eu^land ; containing an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, before and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord's Table. By 
the Rev. James Ford, B.D. 7th Edition, Jilmo. 2s. Qd. bound in cloth, with gilt edges; 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

EORD.-A CENTURY OF CIIRISUAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY; with a Morning and Evening Uivotion. By the Ber. 
* James Ford, B.D. 3d Edition, 18ino. 4s. cloth. 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWJiALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Trcati.se on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Forster, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cuttenn^le, Jb 1 . 10s. tloth. 

Tlie Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Ceutury, separately, 2a. 6d. sewed. 

Tlie above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent British StatMnien, 1^ Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right lion. T. P. Courteiiu), and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols«fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, jfe’2. 2s. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS^ 

MANUFACTURED, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREERS and RUiyiNS. By the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbkoke, &c. 2 vols. fcji. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


FRAN KUM.-DISCOURSE 


THE ENLARGED J^ND 


PENDULOUS ABDOMEN, showing it to be a visceral afTeclion attended with important 
consequciice.s in the Human Economy ; with cursory Observations on Diet, Exercise, and^he 
general Management of Health : for the use of Dysp^itics. By R. Fra nkiim, Esq Surgeon. 
The Second Edition, augmented, with u Dissertation on Gout, suggesting new physiological vievw 
as to its Cause, Prevention, and the best Course of Treatment. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 126, 5s. clothT 

GLETG.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. By the Rev. G. 11. Gleig. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS OT^ THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glkndinmno, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord ttollc, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Piner>', 58. cloth. 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular lllustrutioii of the General Law.s and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected, 3 volia. fcp. 8vo. 2-ls. clolii. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISII ; OR, TIIE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Fc]). 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.- HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

i>r, Easy FAercises for Young Children. By G. F. Graham. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

Well adapted for the iiifitructioii of young children, for vi’Iiobo use it ia especially dcbigned.” — A thmsasi'M. ^ 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGAN).-MEM01R AND CORRE- 

SPONDENCE of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of Letters from the Mountains,” 

” Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c. &c. (Jomprisiug Sketclies of the Society and Literi^ 
Characters of Edinburgh for nearly the last thirty years. Edited by her Soiu J. P. GuAiff, 
Esq. 3 vols. xiost 8vo. with Portrait, 318 6d. cloth. 

*' The three volumes consist of a brief sketch of Mn*. Urniit's life (drawn up by herself to the year INOC, and con- 
tinued by her sons,) and of her letters viiitteu to various fiicinls. betueen IH03, wlien she left L.ii>gan for Wnodonil, 
and uith’m a few months of hei dedlli, in IKIH. The native of this cnrrespniiiieiiee is ilumeatic, though nften inter 
spenied with remarks on the hooka she uhh landing, nr ski-tihes of the persons she lind met. There i#e also very many 
passages of a biographical character , but the great bulk of the book is private aiwl fiersonol — lettera of compliment 
snd condolence, the etfuMons of fiiendship or piety, neenunts of her domestic affairs, or sketchea of the persons, 
olten great names in literature and life, both of London and Edinburgh, uhom alic had met in society, both readable 
and atti active SPKCTvron. 

GRATTAN.-THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS,' 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Kcvolutioii in 1830. By T. C. Grattai^ 
Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cluth. 
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GRAY— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. « 

GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.-TIIE GENERA 

Of BIROS ; comprising their Generic Characters, a Not'ce of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Georob Robert Gka v, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florcnt. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department. 
British Museum ; and Author of the “ List of the Geiiea of Birds,” &r. &c. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial .quarto Plates, by Da viu William Mitchell. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, lOs. 6d. each ; each Fart consisting generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Tliree plain, and accompanving Letterpress ; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Species of each Genus as 
complete as possible. TJhe iincploured P^es contain the (Hiaracters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of num^ous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, us the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Charecters. 

The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts. No. 5 wa»*puhlUhed Sept. 2d. 

GREENER.-THE GUN; 

Or ,011^6011 Be on the various Descriptionsiof Small Fire-Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Fercossion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15 b. boards. 

GREENYIR -THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 


As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms, 
n,” «c. 


By VYilliam Greener, Author of 

‘Jph’e’Gun,” &c. With ntiineroiis Plates, ISs. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COL.)-THE TREE-LIFTER; 

fer, a Nosr Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Gko. Greenwood. 8vo. with an Illus- 
trative Plate. 7s. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MARINOGION, 

• From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Hook of Hergest, and other ancient W>l8h MSS. : 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts 1 to 5. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. each. 

Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain, 
u Part 2. Perediir Ab Kvrawc ; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part 3. The Arthurian Romance of Geraint, tlie Son of Erbin. 

^ Part 4. The Roinauce of Kilhwrh and OJweii. 

Part 5. The Dream of RhOiiabwv, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 

'flWILT.-AN ENCYCLOrmiA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of KMM) Engravings on W(K3d, from Designs by .1. S. Gwilt. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 13CJ closely-printed pages, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

"Gwilt'n Encyrlopipdia mnkMhiKl) a work for prnfeNt.innHlstuili'nts,f'nntainmeihi‘iTinthnmati<-f. of jiiiOiitertiirr, 
with uimiouN detiiils upon all ihe lechiiic.ilitit*a uf the sfience. It in a work wliioli no prolcaaecl aiihitcH't or builder 
flhould Lp without.” — Wl.HTMlN«Tr,U Hi.vxkw. 

HALL.- NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colornbier Paper; with the Divisions uiid Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Conatriicted entirely from New Dravrings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; iiicluding all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Otlicial Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Compari.son 
with the authentie.ated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russiu; full sixe of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia. 

Tlip fullnwinff Miijw have bpon re-piiRravod, from nil irely nt w iIphI^iin — Irelnnd, Suiitli Afiipji, Turkov in Awa, 
thp following; havp beon inatiTially unproved’- SHit/prlaiul, North Itily, South Ilaly, Kijvpt, OntrurGormiiuv , 
Southern Oermaiiy, Gm-ce, Austria, Spam and Portnenl, a now inapof ('hinj,rrMreptcd from the recent fjovci nnicnt 
sui vuy of till* coast from Canton to Xankiti (to which is appended ,thp I'rovince ol C:iintoii, on an enlarged si'ali , in 
a Hepnr.vte ( ominirluipnl ) , has Mince been nddi‘d. «• 

ITALSTED.-LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated anti compared with the Statements of the Coteinporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, Author of “ Tlie Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry 
VIL” and “ Oblijrations of Literature to the Mothers of England.” 2 vols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait from an Original*Ticffiire in the possession of the Right Hon. Ix}r(l Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other illustrations, .€1. los cloth. 

We consider MinH IlalMied'a work om one of the most interesting and able piereH of history whirh has ever been 
preiumted t^he world. The rcaeureli which it moniiests is inobt cxU>nsivc , the arrangement clear and lu«ul , tlie 
Miyle alwayAnimated and pictureaque. Many new Iightu are thirnwn on the e.iTper of Hiehrird, many new faLta 
elicited, and tlie ityustiee of font centunen vindicated by this intrepid and indelutigublo chuiiipiun of bintorical 
truth.” — MKTnorouTAN Magazisk. 

HANNAM.-THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

a Treatise on the Nature and Useof Neglected Fertilisers. By John Hannam. Written for 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and published by permission of the Council. Fcp. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

1 ! We consider iliis an invaluable treotise It must prove of inralrulnble benoflt to that rlass to whom it is chiefly 
addreiMcd. By the general reader it will Iikewiae be perused with no common interest. It is a lucid, practical dc- 
monatratinn from beginning to end. The writer i» not only entirely inasii'r of his subject, but he has unfolded it in 
the most aeientifle, and, we would add, logical manner. He has displayed ho marked a preciHion in his exposition, 

* that thp dullest caparity may at once comprehend his meaning and the drift of his argument.*'— A tlas. 
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HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; ' 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabiub 
PiCTOR. Second Edition. Fcpw 8vo. 3s. boards. 

** We havu never met with a coinptndinue treatiae on art, and the principles which ahonld guide taste in judging of 
Its prodttctlonH| that contained more rscelicnt matter than this small unpretending volume It is enprcsaly complied 
for the instruction of the public, and wiUi a view to that era in art whirh the decoration of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the present display of the cartoons m Westminsti'r Hall, may be expected to create. It exhibits the ramions 
of tlie best artists and critics of all ages. It is not intended to instmct the student in art, tliough he may proflt much 
by its lessons, but to tell the observer now he may judge of the productnnis of the fine arts. It is not flattering to set 
nut with saying tliat England, in the art of design, is not only iirnneasurably behind Italy, but falls abort m what 
Prance asinres b>, and Germany has accomplished , but this is qualified by tlie admissieu that England is, nevertheless, 
quite rapable of effleient progress. • 

“ The following rules, and those which precede them, should be well conned over before visiting exhibitions, and 
afterwards stitched up with our catalogue.” — T mt's Maqaeimb 

HANSARD.-TROUT AND S4JiM0N . PISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. 12ino. 6s. 6d. cloHi. 

HARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS 0F,J1TIII0PIA; . 

Beitier tlie Accout of Kif^bteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy* to the Christian Court 
• ofShoa. By Major W.C. Harris, Author of “ Wild Siiorts in Soutliern Africa,** &c. 2d 
Edition, 3 vols. with Map and Illustrations j£‘2.9b. cloth. • 

Sir William Harris lias produred a work of extrimrditiary interest and value ; a narrative which will take a per- 
manent place in the l^brurj , ns the best authority ever yet given to tlie world on all the sobjerta to wWcli it reUtes 
It has, moreover, lor present rrndeis,tbe charm of perfircl freshness .mil novelty The writer’s inquiries extend to 
the minutest particulars of Ihe habits, niHnuers, eustoms, political .ind soeiiil economy of the people, among whom 
he was a wulcunied visitor. He makes research into their liistory, sketehes the geogriiiiliy^ natural history, and 
botany of the country, and, in brief, leaves no subject unexplored that could add to the compwtenehb of thiyiicture 
he has undertaken to }iuint, and most vividly does his graphic touch suinirion before the mind’s eye of lus^eadcrs 
the hceiies he has witnesM'd.’ — Fokf.ujv anu CominIal Rkvibw. 

I1AWKER.-INSTRUCTI0NS TO YODNG SPORTSMEN. * 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawkkr. 9tli Edit, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and >VoodcutB by Adlard and Branston, from 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. svo. jfil. Is. cloth. • ^ 

We have so often spoken favourably of preceding editions of this jiopular work, that j^c need only notice the 
opportune publication of the Nixth, which hiw just made it*, npjiearance, and which brings e very braucii of sporting. 


opportune publication of the Nixth, which hiw just made it*, npjiearance, and which brings e very braucii of sporting, 
111 relation tx the field and uun, down tothe present time , giving interebting notes ol whatever has been done in the 
way of change and improvement.” — LlTCXAUk Ga 7 >.tiB. 


IIENSLOW.-TIIE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE 'AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. 3. Hen.slow, M.A. E.L.S. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. vwth 
Vig-nette I'itle, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. • 

HERSCIIEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. ^ 

By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOUte ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Ukrschel. New Edition, 1 vol. 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY ; 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyos, “Manners fbake the man.** 23d Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a l*a(ly of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt ed^fes. 

General Observations ; Introductions— Id*tter8 of 1 ntroduction — Marriaffc— Dinners — Smoking^; 
SnuflT— Fashion — Dress— Music— Dancing-— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople — Visiting ; 
Visiting: Cards— Cards — Tattling— Of General Society. 

IIOARE.— A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 

Of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES. By Clkmknt Hoark, 
Authorof “ ATreutise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vineoii Open Wrlls.** 12nio. 5s. cloth. 

The facts, proved by experiments carried on by Mr. Hoare for a series of years, are so extra- 
ordinary, that there is every reason to believe they will eflect a complete revolution in the 
planting of the Grape Vine. ^ 

H0ARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 


OF THE GBAFE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. 

7s. 6d. cloth. 


By Clement Hoare.* 3d Edition, 8vo. 


HOBBES.-ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbury ; now first collected by Sir William Moluswohth, Bart. Vol. 10, contain- 
ing the Translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; to non-subscribers, 12s. 

Nine preceding Volumes have been published of the English and Latin Works. W ols. 8 and 9, 
recently published, comprise the Translation of Thucydides. 

HOLLAND.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated ft-oin the French of Madame NaAcer de 
SauBBure. By Miss Holland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 

*** The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 78. 6di 
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HOLLAND -A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Holland, Esci. 3 vuls. fcp. Vignette Titles, about 300 Woodcuts, ISs. cloth. 

HOLLAND -MEDICAL NOTES. AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. r.R.S. &c. Fellow of the lUiyal (^olle^eof Pliysicians, Pbvsician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. C5t, 18s. cloth. 

II00KER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1 ; comprising Phsenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.K.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Uinbellifei'ous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the QrAssc's, and the Ferns, i^vo. pp. 502, with 12 Plates, 14s. iihiin ; with 
the plates coloured, 248. cloth. 

VuL 2, in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and Fungi, completing the British Flora, and 
forming Vol. 5,* Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s. boards. 

llOOPR.-IcbNES PLANI^RUM ; 

Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters i,id Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, selecte<l 
from tlK Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. Huokek, K.li. LL.D. &c. 4 vols. 6vo. with 
400 Plates, ^6*5. 12s. cloth. 

IIOQKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

('oiitaining the Mossi's of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and dt'seribed ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. llouKhK 
dhd TfiYLOR, M.D. F.L.S., &e. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; jt'J. 3s. coloured. 

HORSLEY (BISIIOD.-BIBLTCAL CRITICISM 

Iki the first Fourteen Uistoriciil Books of the Old Testniiient; and on tlie first Nine Propheliral 
” Books. By Samtel Horsley, LL.D. F.K.S. F.H.A. Lont Bishop of Asaph. 2d Edition, 
containing Traiiffiatioris by the Author never before publisheil, together with copious Indices. 
2 vols. 8vo. dll. lOs. cloth. 

110W.1TT (MARY). -THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND YERSE 

BOOK, commonly called “ Otto SjM^ckter’s Fable Book.” Translated by Mary How'itt: 

• With French ami German on correspomling pages, and illustrated with 100 Engruvings on 
Wood by G. F. .Sargent. Sipiure 12iiro. lOs. 6fl. boards. 

“ Cltn* SpepWtiT'H illuxtr.itiiins an* wfll ti» plravc fhililn-n • home hj Uu-ir truth, uthers liy thoir humniir 

Till* vprw‘H, Ion, iiro in h kiudly ,<|>irit— huiiii* sI \ , wiiih* (.'liiminif in tlniM* coral and India measures ultic)i ouf^lit ucicr 
to lu' out of the car of such .is wuic lor the Mjrj )uuu(;. Mjh lluwitt has, m uaturalizmi; this book, done ii pood dcud 
Mith npood pnicc ATHt.N Ai;M . 

IIOWITT (MARV),.- THE II FAMILY: TRALINNAN ; 

AXEL and ANNA; nnd other Tales. By Fkrdrika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Ho WITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 21s. boards. 

“ One pri .it cUiirtn of I'rcdrik.i llrcnu r m her iimcl w.»\ of dtuiip every thinp. W'hethei kIu ‘^oars into tlio nivstuMam 
of (jennuu niet.iidixM. or pivc^ tlic pONSip ol tin* ti a t.ilile — whether lilie uth'rs tlie nio..t hump aaic.ism, oi piles 
expK SHiuii to the kmdheKt h'cliiit;,|' in all done without the Ic.ist .ip]v‘.ir.inci' ol fllort. Thiv. < lepsiit repose pcriMiles 
her story of the II , and m.ikcs us hke it in some resiwcts lietti i tliau any other id her w ntiups."— duiix Uu 1 1.. 


Thk Neighuuurs. 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By 
Fukdrika Ukkmkk. Translated by Mary 
llowiTT. 3(1 Edition, revised and corrected. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Thk Home. 

Or, Family Cares and Family .Toys, By 
Fhkohika Bremer. Trniishited by Mary 
Ho WITT. 2d Edition, revised and corrected, 
^ vula. i> 08 t 8vo. 21 b. boards. 


Tur Piiksident’s Daughters. 

Including Nina. By Fhedkika Brkmkr. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 3 vols. 
post 8VO. 3 Is. Cd. boards. 

A New Sketch of Every-day Life:— 
A Diary. Together with Strife rucI 
Peace. By Fuedhika Bremer. Tran- 
slated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. inist 8vo. 
21s. boards. 


IIOWITT.-TIIE RJJRiVL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. 3d Eclition, corrected and revised, medium 8vo. with Engravings on 
^ wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Kcniarkahle Places,” 21s. cloth. 


Ijife of the AriCorracy. 

Life of the Agricultural Population. 

Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country, 
Stioiiff'Aitachment of the English to Country- 
Life. 


llie Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People; in which are introduced Two Now 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 


HOWITT.-GERMAN EXPERIENCES : 

Addressed to the English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By Willi a m How-itt. 
Fcji. 8VO. 7s. fid. cloth. 

•* TIm* miiiuU' piactioal information pivi*n in this book roaprrtinp Germany, and the modex of livinp there, will be 
f found ofipvatUHe to till* Eiipli-hn«MdviH, who, for tlwpurpo^- Ilf education or economy, scio up bin lent in Uial 

country. It » a book lull ol Utl*. — fai of diieot utility to the truTClUng EnplUh.”— Cocnx Juukn u.. 
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HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Mails, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passnp^es in English History and 
Poetry. By William Uowm. New Edition, medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 31s. cloth. * . 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll alon^ the BORDER. 1 voT. medium 8vo. withupwardsof 40 hi^^hly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, anti 
Weld Taylor, 2ls. cloth. 

HOWITT -THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES’ OF JACK OF 

THE MILL, commonly called “Lord Othinill;** created, for his eminent services, Baron 
Waldeck, and Kni/^ht of Kitticottic; a Fireside Story., By William IIowitt. 3 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G. JF. Sarffciit, 15s. c\oth. 

“ TtiiH HRrpoablr Btory will be a^rrat favourilr^itb n Ijiijfi* clahs of iuvpnilo rmlPi'N, .in*! will ouRtain the un- 
•woaiicil interi-Rt i’>pn of IhoRp who htivc jmssrcl Ww Rriison of vouth. Tlu> Rtyb* in rury, nmmatotl, and eparklmR; 
the story never flag-^, and its mural bearing la most oxeellcnt."— K( iectic IIeview. 

JIOWITT.-THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY : 

1^ ^1 Cl ...4^ r*\.z^e a............ i : i rt.—... 


With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief J[;itie%aiid Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 

ti the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
‘ Places,** *Vrhe Boy *8 


and durinir a Residence in that Country in the Yetirs 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
Author of “ The Rural Life of Enfrland,** ** Visits to Remarkable Plat 
Country Book,** &c. Medium 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 


IIOWITT.-WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAIIJIR, 

throiurh EUROPE and the EAST, during the years 1824 to 1840. By P. D. IJoltiiaus, 
from W>rdohl, in Westphalia. Translated from the Third Gerinaii Edition, by William 
* The Rural and Social Life of Germany,*’ &c. &c. Fcp. 8iA). yithWor- 


Howitt, Author of 
trait of the Tailor, Gs. cloth. 

“ llu has traMTscil tjpimany, Polntiil, Ilungai v,nnd Wallaehni wnoral times , pared 

' ■ 1 Aii-jiiiniliia , asirndril the Ailo, < tiuihed tlie ryr.iiiinlh; d«id| 


ith professional delight 

. , Cvr.i III Ills; dod|^ 

Mount Zion , futii waiking-stict oiialf 


his impel tiiu 111 < iinosity in .itteiiipting to enter Snlninoti's Mosque at Jimus ilem I 
Miiious phices are clear and vmil , the exjircssion of his feelings simple and naturul 


the Mined eosturries in fonHlantiiiople and _ . 

lledoinns , knei led as .i nilgi iin in tht Holy t’ltv , stood in adoration i . „ 

Tatior, washed in the lake of Ciiniicsaielh*, slept liv the Hiile of the Ih ail *'i*a , hi.ned the robheiH oi ‘ bleMt Arcadyr 
narrowlv esc.ipeil being married .it Malta by diimselR wlio are wniHe than *>.1111 Weller’s h i(I#nR , ,ind be'-n stoned for 

" — ' ^ ■ ’ ** * ' Ills deseiiptiunH of all tlienc 

' -C'llITIf. 

HOWITT —THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublialu'd MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 ‘Wo^^d- 
Kn;!:ravinii't>, and Seven Steel Plates, 21 s. cloth. • 

“ (lerinan siuili-nt-life lias, of couise, itK brighter wde and pl«*a«i.inter tr.iitK, Its generouR friendships, itR bunynn^|i| 
spinlN, it-' noble songs, itH intense Ktiidv, at the last may well eomyM>nH.'itr for many of its daikcr features. In mHi 
volume theie is ni. w.iiit ormateiuil to form a very KuiHeicnt notion of Lerninn student -1 ife.’ — Qt'Ahtkhi.v llRVihw . 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRlSTLWfITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of tlie Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 

By W1LLIA.M How'itt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK : 

Beinj? the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; pxhihitinic all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of (Miildreii in the Country. Editefl by William Howitt, Author 
of ** The Rural Life of Enfvlaiid,*’ &c. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 88. cloth. 

“ A eapital work , and, we an' ineliiicd to tliink, Ilonitt’h best in any hue ” — Qi’Auranr.v IlrviEw. 

HUDSON.-FLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear lilxpohition of the Law rclatinp: to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 

• &c. By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty OiTicc, London. 12th Edition, corrected, with 
notes of cases judicially decided since the above Act came into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 2 b. CU. 


HUDSON.-TIIE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

These two works may be had in 1 voliimc,ii78. cloth. , 

HUDSON.-TIIE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK ; _ 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; contaiMin};: useful 
practical Information on the subject of placinj^out Youn? Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. ByJ. C. Hudson, Esq. Author of Plain 
Directions for Making wills.** Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT * 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Chanfres 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays, embracing all the known Photof^raphic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal COrnwall 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo. with Plate and Wooilcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

“Mr Hunt’s ri’pwtatjon lA ••o will i'>.talili*.h«..l. that n** mi‘il «nU mrnlum hii, pli-asing volume to «Ture it a 
favourable recrption from the philo'-ophn'al public ’ — Jawiv.'. ■. Nkw Ejusbi.koii 1'iiu.uHiif‘uiCAX. Joiunai.. 
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IIUMPHREYS~TIIE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES.— A History of Jlluininated Uooks, from tlie IVth to the XVI Ith Centu^. 
Hy Hen KY Nokl H um ph revs. Illustrated by a Series of Speciincns, consisting of an entire 
rage, of the exact Si/.e of the Original, from the ipost cehebrated and splendid MSS. in the 
Imperial and Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid 
from the Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, and other gr Ait Libraries of the Continent and 
from the rich IHtblic, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain ; superbly printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

In course of piibllcatiop, in Parts, issued at intervals of about two months ; each Part to con- 
tain Three I'latcs, of the exact size of the original subjects, and each Plate accompanied by a 
description, with some account of the MS. from which it is taken. The last Part to contain 
an Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Art of Illumination, with a Table for placing the Plates 
in Chronological ( Irder,— as, in the Parts^ they will, for the sake of variety anci convenience, be 
issued without regard to their.Chronological aimgement. 

Each Part, containing Three Plates, with Defu^riptioiis, Imperial Quarto (15 in. by ll), splen- 
didly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in imitation of the originals, as accurate as can 
be prodiicedcby mechanical means, 126. 

Lakor Paper, on. Half imperial (214^n. by 15), to prevent fold'ng the large Plates, 21b. 

Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work. I 

t PLATES CONTAINED IN THE FIRST PART. 

1. Page from a large and beautiful MS. executed fOT Edward IV. containing Portraits of himself, 

and Ifis brothers Gloucester and Clarence. 

2. Page from a rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made for one of the Farnesi. 

3. A remarkable Frontispiece, of great lieauty, from a Venetian Diploma. 

Wf huvp wen some speeimeAs of u proposed work by Mr. Hnmphn.ys.on Illaminatt'd MSS, which hare surprised 
us by the aucuracy of their execution, and the ciFect produced by merely niechanieul means.’'— Quahtbrlx HevJBw 


IIIiKTER “THE RISE OF THE OLD DISSENT 

Exenlplified in the Life of Oliver Heywood; with a .‘Sketch of the snbs'^quent History of 
the English Presbyterian Dissenters. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 8vo. 7b. cloth. 

JACKSON -PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Rotary delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Floweiing 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, .Smith, &c. By Miss Jacr.«!on. Rvo 15s. cloth. 


JAM KS.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIG N STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. Jam es, Esq., and K. K. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, .30s. cloth. 

LjAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
RiMgn of Edward 111. King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d tklition, 2 vols. fcp. 
8vo. Map, 15s. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIRUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Francis' Jeffrey, now' one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 


JOHNSON.-THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Af^irs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cutiibkrt W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law', Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of Kbnigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Soinety ; Author of several of tin* Prize Essays of 
the Royal AgricultnrnI Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; Editor of the 
** Farmer’s Almanack,” &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood Engravings of the best 
and most improved Agricultural Implements, ^2. lOs. cloth. 

•* Cuthbert Johudon’s * Furmer’n Eni'yclojiii^iR ’ is om* of tlw best Ixioks of its i lass." 

l)r. Liiullry, in Tax Gahdkmsr'h Cbauniclb. 

KANE.-ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M-0. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 1 thick volume, Bvo. with 2^ Woodc 'ts, 24s. cloth. 

KANE.-THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

By Robert Kane, M.D. Secretary to the Oumcil of the Royal Irish Academv, Professor of 
Natural Philosdt>hy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Hall 
of Ireland. Post Bvo. 78. cloth. 

"'S. ** We have been mut'h iitruck by a work recently pabliBhed,by ProfenBor Kane, on the * Industrial Resourcea of 

Ireland.* TKli volume contiiina a moatrrly \iew of the phyairal materiala upon which Iiiah induatry miRht work. 
The fuel, the water-power, the minerals, the compoaiUon and capabilitieN of the aoilf the nature and locality of 
.eianurea, and tlie means or internal communirntion existing in tlie country, are surccssively taken up, anolyiied, anti 
laid before the reader, in their srientifle as well ns in their practiciU bearings. Nothing riui leave a stronger impres- 
sion of the mismanagement ft-oni whirh Ireland has suffered than Dr. Kane's clear and ousiness-like statement of the 
elements of^ealth and power which have Ao long lam almost idle in her possession."— MoRNiNa CuKoNfCLK. 

KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Katbr and Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. Bvo. Vignette Title, and 19 
PlOses, comprialug 224 distinct Bgares, 6s. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

" From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Kriohtlby, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth ; or 6s. 6d. bound. 



ruiNTKi) run long man, ukuwn, and co. 


KING. -A SELECTION ElUM THE SPEECHES AND 

WRITINGS of tlie Into LORI) KING. With a short Introductory Memoir, by Eaul 
Fohtkkcite. Demy 8vo, Portrait, t'is. cloth. 

“ A jadir'iiiiif. and mti’n-sttn^ si-li-Aion ftoiri»11io b)ii>fi'lu>s and of .a noblrman who, b^' ability, conhistenoy, 

iind honesty oi imrpo>e, diMtiluyed throui'hcmt the i umVm* of a Ionj» jmldio life, dencrved to live in the remembrance of 
hiH eountrjmen ; mteresting, also, hh H^neuuiriHl ol one* of the earliest i ImnipionK of tliosie priiu'iiiles which now 
receive general hom.ige , and an useful euiiti ibutioii to the iiolitical history of the first thirty yeara of the present 
century. The introduclory TiK-mmi is distinguished by fiowl feeling and good taste, and ik chargeable only with tlie 
uncommon fault of being tiio ehoit '' — Mokxinu Ciiiiohijolis. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLEIJTION OE HYMNS AND’PSALMS, 

For Public and Private Worsbip, So.locted and prepared by A. Kippis, D.I)., Abraham 
Rees, D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jkhvis, and the Kcv. 1' Mouuan. To which is added, a 
Supplement. New Edition, corrected and improved, 18mo. 5g. bound. 

KIRBY & SPENCE.~AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects ; coniprisin^uTi account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Htratap:ems, Habitations, h?ocieties, Motions, Noises, 
^ Hybernation, Instinct, &c. Uy W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S, & L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. He L.S. Cth Edit, corrected jvid iniicb enlarged, 2 vol.s. 8vo. 31s. C(k cloth. 

The first twn vulumes of the “ InlrtKluition to ifttnmology" arc published as n separate work, distini't from 
the ttiird iind fouitli volum»*s. Mid, though iiincli enlnrgcd, at a considerable ri'duelion of price,Sin order that 
the imineroiis cl.iss of leaders wlio ninfine their stiiily of insects to that of their inunnerM and economy, need not be 
biirtlieneil witli the cost of the tei hniral portion ot the work , n Intiiig to their .iiiutoiiiy, physiology, AiiL. 

KNAPP.-CRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Gr, Representations of the British Grasse.s : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
1. L. Knapp, Esip F.L S. & A.S. 2d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beuutifuyy coloured, 
p]) 250, j 6'3. IGs. board.s. • 

“Moitofttic peisnna interest'd in the art of flistmcuislmig gr.issi's an « ountry gentiemi n anil taimers, who know 
nothing of tiot.iny, and cannot use the teehniciil dehcri|itioiiH or .tiiHlyln al figures of botanists 'I'o Ib.it gieut elass 
such a lnKik IS iii\.ilu.ilile. It ought , m luct, to form pari of the librniy of every one mteiesh'd in rural affaivi , for 
thi re are ti'w plants ho dilHcult to distinguish as gi.isses, not ani mote so, anil none wlm-h it is moie important t«| 
know corn*etly, heeause ol their various uses and qualities W’llh Mr Knapp’s book beioieJiuu, no one i an have tlie 
least diHleulty in making himsfU mastei ol Uie Kuh|ei t ” — UAiiiinisEnH' LinioMi i.h. * 

LAING, (S., JI!N.)-NATrONAL DISTRESS: 

Its CauRf“' and Ilcmedies. By Samuel Lajno, Juii Esq. late Fellow of St. Jolm^s fcollepc, 
Cambridg;e. Svo. 7b. 6d. cloth. ^ 

The Ensiiy to which the First Prize of ^100, olTercA by Tfte Atlas newspaper, was awarded. 

LAING.--THE CHRONICLE OE THE KINGS OE NORWAY^ 

From tilt' Earliest Period of the Histoiy of the Nortlieru Sea Kiiifrgto tlie Middle of the Twelfth 
Centur>, commonly called The lleimxknn//la. Traribluted from Uie Ict'laiMlic of Snorro 
.Sturleson, with N/)tes, and a IVelimiiiary Discourse, by Samuel Laino, Author of “ Notes 
of a Traveller,” &c. 3vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. • 


“We have been raOiei iimiuse in our exfiiu Is Iroiii this curious and most eliaracteiistic old history. But it in 
long sun e we liuvc met witit .i work so spiritt'd, and so .uiiiising, and at the s.ime time .iltording such vafu.ihle inform 
matiuii reB})e<:ting a rnc e to whom wc arc so largely iiulehted, as this veneraldc UhnmiLlc of briorro Miii lesoii " 

F.l 1 K( TIC Hevie' 


LAING. -JOURNAL OE A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

Durinjii; the years 1.834, 1833, and 18.36 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 
2d Edition, 8vo. 1 4s. cloth. 

LAING. -NOTES OE A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
^ Europe, during the itreseiit century. . By Samuel Laino, Esq. 2d Edition, Svo. 16s. cloth. 

LAING.— A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

Jn 1838 ; comprisinf? observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laino, Esf|. 8 vo. 128. cloth. • 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYOLOPJIDIA; 


Comprising a Series of Orig;inal Works on History, Biojirraphy, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures, ('oiiducted and edited by Dr. Lardnkk. 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and ITiirty-three Volumes, j£'39. 18s. 0(0110 volui^ 
only remains to be published.) The works, separate, 6s. per volume. 

** In the cornpletenenH nf ita treatiNen, the rahinrt Cyrlopiedia ih unrivalled ; and nnw that the whole plan la enned 
out, it cahihits an exleuaive body of available knowledge each as this or no other country has ever yet preaented in u 
popular and convenient form." — Buitannia. • • 

‘ LARDNER AND WALKER ~A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM, and METEOROLIYGY. By D. Lardner, LLD. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 128. • 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By D. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vififnette Title, 6s. cloth lettered. 
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LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Laronbr. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 200 dgiires, Gs. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE QN HEAT. ' 

By D. Lardnkr, LL.1)., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Woollcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. -By Dr. Imrdneb. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the Medical School of the London 
Hospital. 3vo. illustrated by above 60 Woodcuts, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OP LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. N'!W Edition (1830), 4 vol^. fcp. Bvo. with Illustrations bV Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, ^£2. 4s. 

Tlie following may be bad separately ^ 

TffB IMPROVLS.VTRTCE 1 Os. fed. I TIHE GKILDEN VIOLET 10s. 6d. 

TUB X^NETIAN UllACKLET.. lOs. 6d. I THE TROUBADOUR lOs.Gd. 

LEE -TAXIDERMY; 

Ot, the Art Lf (’ollertingt Preparing, and Mounting Obiects of Natural History. For the 
use of Mu.seuina and Travellers. Bv Mrs. R. Lkk (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of 
“Memoirs of Cuvier,” &r. fith Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Watcrton’s method of Preserving Aniinnls. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7 h. ctoth. 


LEE.-ELEMENTS OP NATURAL HISTORY, 

Fbr the use of Schools and Young Persons : ronipnsiug the Principles of Cinssifiratioii, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable An iinals. 
By Mrs. H. LKR'(formei'ly Mrs. T. E. Bowmen), Antluir of “Taxidermy,” “ Mcinoir.s of 
t’uvier,” &c. 12ino. with Fifty-five Woodcuts, ’!». 6d. Iioiind. 

LIFE OP A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

^ From his first Introduction to Practice; including 20 Years* Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. poshGvo. 3 roloiired Plates, 31s. fxl. clotli. 

t “ llrHllv a \»‘ry clover full of uniuxitif; and intcroHtifur matter, and {fivmi; iinfqmvoc.»l ovideuoe of tlic 

' authiir’N taloiit fur ol<'-crv:itiiiti, hotli nf moti and ni.innrrb, as well an ii ha)>py f.u;ility of giaidtu ally delineating what 
he MOON. ” — llniTisn and J-cihkion MinncAL IIkvibw. 


LINDLEY.-INtTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Ih-of. .1. Liniilky, P1;.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. 3d Edition (1839), with Corrections and consi- 
derable Additions, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 606, with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-PLORA MEDICA; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John liiXM.KY, Ph.D., F R.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth lettered. 

LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OP THE BRITISH PLORA, 

Arranged areordiiigto the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindlky, Ph.D., K.R.S.. A'* 
3d Edit, with numerous adtiitioris, corrections, and improvements, 12nio. pp. 390, lOs. 6d. c). 

LINDLEY.-TllE THEORY OP HORTICULTURE ; 

Or, ail Attempt to explain the Principal Operutions of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindlky, Ph.l>., F.H.B. H\o. 1 lustrations on wood. 12s. cloth. 

This lionk la written in the hope of proiidtng the iutelligimt ganlener, and the scientific amateur, correctly, with 
the rationaliM of the mote imfHtrtant oiwriiUons of llurtieultme. and the author has endeavoured to present to Ins 
readers nu intelliKiljle cxplanalion, founded upon well iisccrtained farts, which they can judge of by theirown means 
of ohservation, of till gem-rul iiiiture of leirrlahlc actions, and of tin- causes w'hich, while tliey control the powers 
A of lile in plants, are \ upaUlc ol liciiiis regulated bv tlieinselvi's The posseHsion ol such knowledge will nscessarily 
teacli them how to improve thru methods of cultivation, and lead them to the discovery of new and better modes. 

LINDLEY.-tAN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

HORTICULTURE. By Profkhsor Lindley. ISino. 2s. sewed. 

IINDLEY.-GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

S r, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
alendars of the Work required in the < h chanl and Kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year. By|p. LinIiluy C.M.ll.S. Jiditudby Prof Lindlky. 1 large vol. 8 vo. lOs. bds. 

LLOYD.-A .TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. ISs. boards. 

L0MMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with bis Calling. By Chables Lohimer. 3d edition, I2iiii). 
with an Appendix, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


/ 



PjaiNTKD ^OR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LA^FS COUNTRY COMPANION: 

^ Country Lile Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author 0/ “ Gardening for 
IaIUIiGS)’ &c« • 

T^ouse—Thp Garden— Domestic Animals— Rural Walks— 
Miscellaneous Country Amusements— Country Duties. [Jn the preet. 

LOUDON —AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

beine the “ Arboretum et Fniticetiim Britannicum*' abiidjfed : rontaininir the Hardy Trees 
Britain, Native and Foreigfn, Scientifically and Popularly Described; 
with their Propajii^ation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Kiiaravinfs of iieariy all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. Bv J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 1234, 2000 Engravinjys on, Wood, j 6'2. lOs. bound in cloth. 

The Ormnal Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. With above ^ Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, ^10. cloth.. *• • ‘ ^rees, ana 


LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA .OF GARDENING ; 

Presentinpr, M one systematic view, the History an^ Present State of Gurdenina in all Coun- 
9 tnes. and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Layingr-out Groniidt, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. • A New 
Edition, enlarffed and much improved, 1 Krgre vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Eiiffravinirs on Wood. 


pp. 1312, 50s. cloth. 


iiompnsinM ine ineory ana mctire of the Valuation, Transfer, Layinjr-oiit, liniirovament, 
and Maniiiifement of Landed Property, and of the Cullinition and Eroiioinv of the Animal iind 
V ejretable productions of Agru-ulture ; inchidirijr all the latest Improvements, a ceueral History 
uf Agriculture ill all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Siftffeatioas for 
its future progress in the British Isles ; and Supplement, hrin^lnsf ilown the work to the year 
1844. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and ll.S. &c. .5th Edition, illustrated with upwaras of 
1100 Kn^ravin^s on Wood, by Brauston, ^'2. 10s, cloth. 

The Supplement, briiipii^ down Iiiiprovnnieiits in the art of Field-Culture from *831 4o 
1844 inclusive, coinprisiiii? all the previous Suiiplenieiits, and illustrateil with Go KnEraviniK 
on Wood, may be luui nrparatelif, 5s. sewed. 

“To knim Ihnt this Supplcm^'ni i** >>> thr nutlior nf tho jiihth - popular Jliir^rlopn-dinf. of Af^iirulture and 
Oiinii-mnc, ih :i HUlTirifut n conuncnd.itHm for its ut*u».il i-xi-. . Iiuifpi-nilcntli of Mr. I.ouilon'ti lonir urueticul 


“To kmm Ihnt this Supplcmml i** >>> thr nutlior of thr justh -popular Jhir^rlonn'dins of Af^iirulture and 
Oiinii-nitUT, IH :i HUlTirirut n romincnd.itHm for its unirr.il rxri llrm-i . Iiuirprnilcntlj of Mr. I.ouiliin'ii loiii; iirueticul 
rxju'iiciif c.cM'iv nailal Ir .uitlioiitj oil .‘Mtiiculturr, and woiksoii othrr sririu-rH in ronnrrliou with itTHi'ive been 
consulted, Hiid thr rrsult IK. one of tnr moat valuable woik.9 on rural iili.iirM cither in our own oi in any other lan- 
puai'e." — I’-iiinsu Faumfu'b Ma. 1 , v/iNik. ^ ^ 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPAtlDIA (TP PLANTS; ^ 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or liuve been introduced iiitt). Great Britflflii 
pvinK: their Natural History, accompanied by sncli descriptions, eii/>:raved figures, and 
elomentao’ details, as may enable a beginner, wiio is a mere Knarjish reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all me information resjiectinir 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters an Eminent Botanist: the 
Drnwiin;s b> J. 1). C. Sowerby, F L.S. A New Ktlition, with New Huppleuient. com- 
prisinu: every desirable particular respecting all the IMants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and Jaiiniiry 1840: with a new 
General Index to the wht»le work. Edited liy J. C. LounoN, prepared by W. 11. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by Geoi*ge Don, F.L.S.; and 800 new Fiirnres o# Plants on Wooil, from Drawings 
by J. 1). C. Sowerby, F.L.S. Due very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wouil Engravings, 
Ji3. 138. 6d. The last Supplement, separately , 8vo. pp. 190, 15s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCH ITJCCTIIRE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c. ; with the requisite 


Architectural Science andTaste on which itUCompo8ed,and General Eslimatesof the Expense. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Editlon~(li42), corrected, with a Supplement, containing 
IGO additional pages of letter-prcss and luifHyjOO new engravings, hringing down the work to 
1842. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. with more llt|ti’|0IDO Engravings on Wood, ^3. 3s. cloth. ^ 

'Fhc Supplement, e^yyfrhtely, 8vo. 78. 6d. sewed. 

“ The late Mr. Loudon has thf merit of ha\ia|f QOaveyrd more infarnwtioi^puii arehiteoture in n iinpular atyle, uh 
aihmtcd for Renernl renders, Ilian was ever nttcatnWilicfnre, or tlmii hm been iieromplishre since Mis £nc\clof}wilia 
nf Cfntlni'e and VilhiRe Architrcture is indispenaailS)W4nthP libraiy of all non profchsional rcadcra, who may at antno 
time of their life propose to build a cuttagt or couiftry house." — wEsTAfiNSTKU Kevinw. 

LOUDON.-nORTUS BRITANNICUS: • ** 

A {Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition fl 832), 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. I vol. 8vo. 31a.«6d. cloth. • 

The SuppLBM ENT (1 835) eepwatelyt 8vo. 28. 6d. sewed. 

The LATER Supplement (1881) separately, 8vo. 8s. sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual prices in Naneries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. Ts. 

c 
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CATALOGUF OF NEW WOEKS 


LOUDON. - THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION : compriiinff tli»* Choice of a Villa or Suburban Keairtence, or of a situation on 
which to form one ; tne ArrunKeiiient and Fnrriishiiif? of the House ; and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden an(l Groumls ; tlie whole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards im extent; intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of Ganlening or Rural Aflhirs, and morft particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with almve 300 Wood Engravings, 90s. cloth. 

LOUDON. -ON. THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, AND 

MANAGEMENT of CEMETERIES; and on the Improvement of Churchyards. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L S. &c. 8vo. with 60 Engravings, 19s. cloth. 


In 181.**, Mr l.oudon wnn nt Warsaw aftrr the batlta of Bautren ; and waa ao atrnnftly im|ire>aaed by the rontraat 
between the buriala of the ricli in the cemetry, the poor in treiicliea in tlie open ground without cofflna, and cart-londs 
of dead hoIcKcra from the hnapitalH thrown mto preat^ii, ns to h.ivp e\er sim'r ilirri'ted hia attention to burials 
and burial tfrounda. Having; been lately employed to plnnahe Caniliri<iip> Oraeti'ry, he whs compelled to ffive his 
viewH a definite and priietic.'il 8lui|M‘. The result is Oie volume liefore u« , wlnrh, like inoNt other works ot Mr I^iutlon, 
esIiiiUNta tlie buhjei't on wliieli il treata, jireseiitin^ the prinriplea ns well hh the prne^ee, in a full and popular loiiii 
To shareholdera of cemeteries and others hnv^g a pr.ietienl connexion with the improvement of interments, the 
book IN almost neecHoary , nor w'ill it lie witl'oui mtervst to any one whose hobby iimblea towards the mournftil 
subject." — SPFCTATun. ^ 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANAGEMENT 

of ESiT/.TKS; comprehending the llelntions between Lunrllord and Tenant, and the Priiiciple.s 
aiidFormsof Leases ; the Construction of Fanu-buildings, Enclosures, Drains, KinbHiikntents, 
and other Works ; and the Economy of Woods, Mines, &c. By David Low, F.R.S.K. t(cc. 
8^0. • [j/f the jrreits, 

LOW. . THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain Describeil. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. iVofeKsoruf Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sw'eden; (V)rre- 
sponding Member of the Conscil Royal d* Agriculture de France, of the Soci^td lUiyale et 
Centrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nichol.soii, R.8.A. reduced from a Series 
oPOil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of F^linburgh, by 
' W. Sliiels, R.8.A. 2 vols. atlas rpiarto, with 56 plates of aniinnls, beautifully coloured after 
Nature, .^£*16. 10#. half-bound in morocco.— Or in four separate portions, as follow' : 

The OX, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 29 plates, ^'6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The SHEEP, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, ^0. iGs. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

Tfie HORSE, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG, in 1 vol. atla.s quarto, with 5 plates, £2. 2s. half-bound in morocco. 

GW.-AN inquiry into THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

. .BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By David Low, Es(|. F.R.S.E, Prof, of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. B5' D. 1 .dw, Esq. F.R.S.E., Prof of Agriculture in University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 4th Edit, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIHUTKI* to thp KDINiniRGH RKVIRW. Ity the Kijjrht lion. Thomas Babinotun 
MACA tTLAY. 3d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By T. B. Macaulay, Esq. 5th Edition, crown 8vo. lOs. f»d. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.- THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

W . MACKKN7.1K, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
cuts, lOs. Cd. boards. e 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 

MISCKLLANKA^US WORKS; including his Contributions to “ The Edinburgh Review.” 
Collected and edited by his Son. 3 voU. 8vo. {In tht prext. 

litACKINTOSH, &C.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jambs Mackintosh Wallace, Esq. ; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, ^‘3. cloth. 

MACLEOD.-ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of Internal Organs, more especiallv the Heart and Brain, to which it 
^es rise. By K. Maclkod, M.D. Physician to St. George^s Hospital. 8vo. pp. 172, 7s. cloth. 

M‘CULL0CH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, anti Principal Natural Obiects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Six l^rge 
imppitant Maps. jF 4 . cloth. 

* ** Thv extant oT tnfbnnataoa this IMctionary xlTtirda on the eubjeete referred to in its title ie tmlr eurnriNinir. It 

•uuifOt flul to pro\e x vade-mecum to the atudent, whtwe mquine* will be guided by lU liaht,and satisfinl by its clear 
and feMiuently elaborated communications. Every public room in which commerce, politics, or literature, forms the 
subject of discunion, ought to he fumulied with tliese rolumea."— Olobe. 


•PlllNTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMRRCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M‘CuLLor.H, Esq. Member of the Institute of France. 
An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout, enlarged, and improved. One thick vol. 
8vo. 50 b. cloth; or 558. stron;^)y half- bound In russia, with flexible backs. 

. * Without Mo^ifpration one of the most wonderful oompiLitions of th«> ase. The pnu or of continunua labour, tho 

of inquiry, and the power of aitintical finish, whii-h hair Ix'rn brouffbt into piny bv thia work, are 
probably unnvnlTrd in the history of literature ..rompnird willi all prciious nttemptn to compile n commercial 
uicUoiiary,Mr. M'CuliiM'h'a appears ua the realisation oi an idea wtiieh fninier ]»i (Hectors bad conc(-ived too lasueli 
to be iible to carry into execution. It ik superior to Uiem alK i^nle na much for the spirit of judicious ai'lection 
brought hv the author to Ills task, as for any otlier quality. The great merit of the work i«, that, while omitting 
nothing of essential importuncF, it contains nothing that is uscles'i or mirel\ cuinliious.. . . The suceess of tlirearlier 
editions of Mr. MM^ulliwh’s Du’tmnary is, after all, tJie Iwsl proof of merit • the facts nttendinc It, provij that the 
niercdiitile, political, and literary public were in want of such a work, and that they were satififled witn the manner 
in which Mr. M'Cul Inch had peribrmed Ins task. I^re.ider can trise front* the lieiusal of iftiy one of the larger 
articles without feeling that no pi el louNwritet has eniieentrated so much vnlftnbh information within so small n 
compass, or conveyed his information in so agn-eable a style. And the remark is equally applicable to all the nume- 
rous articles of whieh.this crammed lolume is composed It is, indeed, invalunhle as a book of reference to tin 

merchant, tlie insurnneo-agent, the statesman, and tile journalist, and its articles, from H he core and talent with 
which they are executed . are an well calculated to supply the wanfo of thi> patient mipiirer as of the hurried man of 
business, Mr. McCulloch (K'cupies a high place amongst the authors of the (Ih> as a hanl-heuded original thinker in 
political economy , a still higher, as one of the most zealous and successful' IiihoiirerH in rendering that science 
popular ; but, of all his publications, his Conimetcial Diftionnry m the one least likclv to encounter the*rivalry of a 
work of superior or even equal value.”— Abridgeinhim Thk Srr.CT\TOii of March 16, 1844. 

M‘CULL0CH.-THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

with some Enquiries rcspcctin;^ their Application, and a Sketch of the Rite and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. New Edition, ciilurg-cd and corrected, 8vo. I5s. 

MALTE-BRUN.--A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GE0GE,/lBnY, 

Founded on the \Vork.s of Malte-Brun and Balbi, enibraciimr «« Historical Sketch of the 
Proirress of Geotrraphicnl Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social (Jqpdition 
of all the Countries in the World ; with numerous Statistieal Tallies, and an Alphabetical Index 
of 12,000 Names. One thick vol. 8vo. closely and beautifully printed, ets. cloth. < 

I MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

I In which the Elements of that Science are familial ly Explained and Iliusn-ated by Exflbriments. 

j ]4ch Edition, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. fcp. Kvo. 14s. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPIIY >- 

In which the Elements of that Science arc familiarly explained, and adaptf^l to the coiiffre- 
hensioii of Young Persons. lOth Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author, fcp. 8vo. 
witli 23 Plates, I Os. Cd. cloth. ^ 

(^fthe General Properties of Bodies; the Attraction of Gravity ; theLawsofMotioii ; Com|K)und 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers; Astronomy; Causes of the 'Earth’s Motion; the Phiiiet.s; 
the Earth; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical l*rojiertics of Fluids; of Springs, 
Foiintams, &c. ; PnenTriatics ; the Mechanical Properties of Air ; on Wind and .Sound ; ( Iptics ; 
the Visual Angle and the Reflection of Mirrors; on Refraction and Colours ; on the Structure 
of the Eye, and Gptical Instruments. ^ 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition (1839), revised 
and enlarged, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour; on Capital; on Wages and Population ; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price; on Income: Income from Landed Property ; 
Income from the Cultivation of Land ; Inwnne from Capital lent ; on Money ; on Commerce ; 

1 % on Foreign Trade; on Expenditurcsanil Consumption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LDGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
8d Edition, fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. ^ 

Introduction; on Roots; on Stems; on Leaves; on Sap; cm Cupbium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants ; on the Action of Light and Heat on plants ; on tne Naturalftation of Plants ; on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants ; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants ; on the Action of the Soil on JMaiits : on the Propagation of PWbtk 
by Subdivision ; on Grafting ; on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed ; the iniwer ; on Com- 
pound Flowers ; on Fruit ; on the Seed ; on the Clnssiflcation of Plants ; on Artificial Sy^ma ; 
on the Natural System; Botanical Geography; the Influence of Culture on Vegetatid^; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants ; on the Cultivation of Trees ; on the (cultivation of 
Plants which pn^uce Fermented Liquors ; on the Culfi vation of Grasses, 1 ubefous Hoots, and 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN ; 

On Land and Water. 2d Edition, revised and corrected, fcp. 8vo. with colonred Maps, 
showing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 58. 6d. cloth. ^ 

« This w M) far auiierior to thr UHual rlaaB of modem Ixiok*, in which it la thought nreeamry to give inatruction a 
garniah nf amuaemMii, that we cannot omit to reeommend it here,”— QuAiiTKatT Huvmw. 


CATALOG CTK OF NEW WORKS 


MARCET.-CONVERSATTONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mni. Marcet, Author of ** Mary’s Grammar,” “ Conversations on Che> 
miatry,” &c. 18mo. 48. 6d. cloth. ^ • 

"In them* ronwrHUtirtnH Mr«. MaTrettravcl* OTiT a pe»t fleal of ifround. with hrr wonted Rkill in adapting; know 
Icdae to the rnpacii v of the youn^. Tlw nature of articulate aounda, and the orffana of apeerh, the hiatory of mankind 
to Silicate the rormationofdifferentlanguafreB, the manner in which English haa been indel)t«>d to Latin, the pro 
bable or poaaihle origin of language, and the use of cognomcna and iiamea, arc all familiarly displayed in Una inatrw'- • 
tire little volume.”— SpECxaToa. 

MARCET. -MARY’S 6MMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarge. 18mo. 3 b. 6d. half-bokiiid. 

« A sound a^d dimple wofk for the earlifat af^a.”— QnaiiTnBLT Retikw. 

MARCET.-THE GAME OE GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations shewinf the Rules of the Game, and affonline Examples of the 
manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volmiie in cloth, 8s. 

MAR6eT.-LESS0NS on AI^IKALS, vegetables, AND 

MINERALS. By Mrs. M ahcbt. Author of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” &r. 12nio. ‘2s. 

" One of Mra Mareet’a rnrefully-written hooka of matruction, in which naturnl hivtory la made pleasant and itilel 
lig^ilc for the yoiSig.”— A tucnje^m. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATTONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 

LANljlf f6r the Use of Children. By Mrs. Mahcet, Author of “Conversations on Che- 
mistry,” &c. 2d Edition, with Additions, coiitiiiuiiig the History to the Reign of George the 
Third, ISnio 5 b. cloth. 

The Second Vart, continuing the History to the Reign of George III. separately, Is. 6d. cloth. 

' " .luTcnile UtcrntiiM' wdl freely own how mui h it i'. inclehtHil to Mrs. Marcet, not only for the present, hut all her 

I ireei’ding works She iinpiirts interest to dry and dull details , and. while she te.iehes, hekrets a desiri in liei pupils 
or ftirther knowleilge, so plensantl} iinprted Those ‘ t 'onverfialions,’ admir.ildx suitiil to the cupncitiM ol childivit, 
may In skimmed advautageouHly by * children of a larger growth-’ ” — LiTEuaiii UAZETrE. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

tWy a Moth ER. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo, 58. cloth, gilt edges. 

•MARRYAT.-THE SETTll^RS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt. Marryat, C.B. Author of “Peter Simple,” 

“ Musternmii Riady,” &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 1*28. bonrtls. 

MARRYAT.-MAsXERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. 3 vols. 
fcp. 8VO. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. fid. cloth. 

The volumes separately^ 7s. fid. each, cloth. 

“ The best of Robinson ('ruso»>’s numerous deieendants, nnd one uf the most enjitnatmg of moilprti children's 
books. The oiilj dnugcr is, lest pnll'iits sbriuUi dispute willi their ehililren the possession ol it." 

QrAnrimi.Y Krvir-n 

MARX AND W1LLIS.-0N THE DECREASE OF DISEASE 

elfttcted by tlu* Proirress of Civilization. By C. F. II. Mar.k, M.D. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of GiUtingen, &c. ; and R. VVillis, M.D. Member of the Royal (.ollege of 
Physicians, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

" This little treatise, although evideiitlj drsigiudfoi prufi ••vioiial ppruKol, is pi'rfectlv inMhgiblc to the educated 
reader , .and right glad slinll we ke* t4) see it exienstvilv eiieulated out of the profeasioii , it is a work which do«M vucli 
credit to the lieuits .ind Uu In uda of its authors.'' — l.AM.r'i ^ 

MAUNDER.-TIIE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

(kimprising aGeneml lntrodnrtor>’ Outline of Universal Hi.story, Ancient anti Modern, and a 
% Series of sciRirate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Pnisent Condition, the Mural and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Ct^ston^s, &c. By Samuel Maundbh. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vu. lOs. 
cloth; iKuind in roan. Pis. 

^ ** An rneyclopiwlia of historv in miniature— .anme hundreda of volumes compreaaed into one. The author flrat 

gi^M a generiU sketi h of ancient and nuMlern hwtnry— a aort of cxplniiatory chart bv whieli we pi rceive the ii-lations 
of one stale Wnl empire to another, and murk how their iMmndariea advance or recede, fluctuate or liecome defiiied , 
|\nd then furniahes a neat and cnncise digeat of the hiNtory ol caih ktngilom or division of the world. The book is 
universal storehouse of historicsl facta, elassifle<l, ehronidniricRll) arranged, linked tij succincl iiarratiie, and 
brought down to the present tunes To the histone al student, and to all general renderM, the work m invaluatde for 
ecHistant rcfen'nde, if only for its copious and minutely -accurate dates, and it must form an indisjieiihable cuniiile 
ment to all nbrarh*B."— R uit n i %. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of the Engliah 

I IkV a fVrmnAniliAIlB f3rmn»me XfurKal Jttt* . .m 


two imgravcd FruiiLispicccb, hs. fitl. cloth ; iKmiidiii roan, lOs. fid. 
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MAUNDER -THE SCIENTIEIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Kncycloinrtlia of Soieiire Mid the ReileB-Lettrcs ; includiiip all liraiirhcB of 
Science, and every Subject «onnectfd with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of nciiuirin}^ infonnution on the 
subjects comprised in the worlf, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Iteferencc to the 
. more instructed. By Samukl Maitndkr. 3d Edition, 1 thick vol. fcp. 8 vo. with cuirraved 
Frontispiece, lOs. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRArHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting? of Memoirs, Sketches,andbricf Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Personsof all A^e. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of llistory ; tbrpiing a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a “ Supplement,” from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Present Time. By SAjsuiii! Maitndkk. 1 val,.fcp. 8vo. witn engraved Fron- 
tispiece, 8s. 6d. cloth ; bound in roan, 10s. fid. 

MAUNDER.-T1IE UNIVERSAL -CLASS-BOOK J 

A new S(!ries of Reading Lessons (original and BcU*cted) for Every Day In the Year ; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in GMieniUiistory, Biography, &c. which Jiappened 
on the day of the month under which i# is placed, or detailing, in fiiinihar language, inte- 
resting facts in Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, iiitarspersed wdtli 
Poetical (ileanings : Questions for Examination being ap])ended to each day’s lesson, and the 
whole carefully adapbxl to Practical Tuition. By Samukl. Maunueu, Author of “ The 
Treasury of Knowleilge.” 2d Edition, revised, I2iiio. 5 b. bupnd. • ^ 

MODERN SYRIANS; 

Or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druse% 'Fronj Notes 
made during u Residence in those parts in 1841, 42, uml 43. By an Oriental StuchMit. Post 
8vo. 10s. fid. 

“ A livolj pn-turf of ihr domi'stir inannpm, the moral nnd fxilitiiiil rou«litinii,.iiii1 Uk> < li.it.irti-iiMI.-h ol’llip 

Tir(‘m*nt iiilinbitsiTitM oi Syria, tnfrpUiiT ivitli h (li•Hr^Iltlon of hi-r Kcpncr), ifMiun pk, anil It iRtln- ivoik 

ot an intolliKint .uid lai turpi iHiny tuunsl, uiiU Iuh acriiuntol Iim i.'iinliluH is M-iy l■ull■llulllll]^ .iiul iinniiiiU'ii " • 

l#<>i El) Sliu 'LE (jA.Z1.T11.. 

MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. “ 

New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poi'ins, and AuHihiograpliical 
Prefaces, Collected ami Edited by Mr. RfoNTOoMKiiY. 4 vols. fep. 8vo. with Poftrait, and 
Seven otlier beautifully-engraved Plates, 2«s. cloth ; or bound in luorotvo, gilt (xlgcs, 36s. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; • * ^ 

Containing the Autbor’s recent liitrodiiefioii and Notes. Com))1ete in one volume, uaatfsrni 
with Lord Byron’s I’oems. With u New Portrait, by George Riehnioiui, ciigruv(Ml in the line 
manner, and a View of Sloperton C’ottage, tlie Kesideiiee of the Poet, by Tliotnus Creswi(.*k, 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo. 21s. elotii; or 42s. boniiil in inonw'eo, iti tis' best maimer, by lliiyduy. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. feji. 8vo. with J’ortrait. and ttf I’lates .A2. 10s. cloth 
morocco, j 6'4. lOs. ^ 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKII. 

Twentieth Edition, 1 vol. mi'diuiri 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 13 Engravings tiiiished 
in the highest style of Art. 21s. handsomely hound in cloth aftd ornamented ; morocco, 35s ; or, 
with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKII. 

i Twenty-first Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 
10s. 6(1. cloth ; or, handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 14s. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

• New Edition, imp. 8vo. illustratedHvith above 50 Designs by Maelise, etched on steel, j£2. 2s. ; 
Proofs on India Paper, 4s. ; before Letters (of illustratjoiis only), fis. [In the Preee. 

The Poetry ami DeHii^na will both be enf^ravoft, and each page suriuumltid with an Ornamental Ilorder. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition, with Eiigravetl Title and Vignette, lOs. cloth lettered ; or 13s. fid. 
handsomely houim in morocco, with gilt mlgcs. • * • 

M00RE.-TnE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moork, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, Ifis. cloth. • 

[To be completed in one more fMumc. 

“ Mr. Moore fortunately brings to hiH labours not only extensile leariiitig m the rnrely-trodilen patb^ftf Irish 
liisfory, but strict impartiality, rendered sf ill more rlear and unroniproinistii^ by an ennobling love of liberty Every 
page of his work contains evidence of research; and innumerablv l^Tssogcs might bu cited in proc^uf tho inaepaudeui 
and truth-sucking spirit of the auUior."— Atiibnauii. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

8d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, lOs. half-\|puiid* 

MORTON.— A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotfs, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Mortom. 12mo. 6s. in case ; on rollers, 8s. fid. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine ; containing* the Substancea employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, ana the Pharmacopoeia of that In- 
stitution. IJy W. J. T. Morton. 3d Edition, ll2mo. lOs.^loth. 

MOSELEY. -THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF EN6I- 

NEEKING AM) AlGiHlTECTURE. Uy the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy hi King’s College, London ; and Author of “Illustrations 
of Mechanics,” &c. I vol. 8vo. witii Woodcuts and Diagrams, 248. cloth. 


*'Thr work Ilf Mr. MoKrlr'y is an rlAliomto, profounH, accurate, nnil elrgiint abstract, and puroly mathematical 
dimiuiMtioii nil the tlteiiri'ticul iiriiiciples'of inecitanics ; and wiii serve tu increase U>« author’s nif;h reputation us .i 
m.itiii-niatu'iimi" — • e 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King^s College. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with iium|rouB Woodcuts, Ss. cloth. 

MtjLLER.-INTRODUCTION T(f A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of MYTHOLOGY. By C. O. Muller, Author of “Tlio History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race,” &c. Translated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. uniform with “ Muller’s 
Dofians,” 1 ^s.^loth. » 

*'Clpurin|r an ay the olisrurity and confiuinn In which mytholo^ were cnvehiTiod by the f^losscs of the later and 
more mtiflvial much, Muller has ledueed it to its iiiiiiniry elemeiil , and ili«<ciitiinKhnK the henotiful leKCiidH of nnti 
quit} fiohi pie i-rowd of puci iliiies by vvliieii they wt tv «li formed, preHeiited them to the world in tlic graceful form in 
wgieh thi y llrigiiiall^' apriuig tioui the mint of fiopiiI.ii Nupeintition. la thi>j he has rendered an ini|)Ortiuitfierviee, not 
only touiose who wish to olilain n tlioiough uiuierstanflm" iii tlie c. ar.u-tei iind literatuie of the ancient Creeks, hut 
toenquireii. into mental )>lnlotiO|iliy utnl iTie history iil uaiural rcliuion. At the Kume time, the aruti'ni'HH and sobriety 
of hiH judamvtil make him a Kiile uiiiile to the prm tn iil Htuihmt. Ila. work lin<i now been admirably trunHlaU*d by Mr. 
Le^h, nnimi version, vuinliuiing frevvlom, fidelity, and eleg.im-e, is all Ueit can he wislied.” — M ohmiku CuuonicLC. 

MtlRRAY.-ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF GEOCtRAPHY; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhiiiiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
^dics, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each (’oiintry, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. : assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, Ibc. by W. Swainson, F.8q. New 
^ Edition, with Supplement, bringing (Inwn the Statistical Information contained in the work 
^ Jip Dec. 1843 ; with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of lOOO other Engravings on 
^ood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. I.4indsecr, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. representing the most 
remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 vol. 8vo. containing 
upwards of 1500 pages^^'S. cloth. 

The Supplement, containing the most important R<‘cent Information, may be had 
teparately, price Is. * 


NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public ami Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 

1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

“We atrnngly rveommend to hmtoncnl atudvnta the vlv.'i'' and arcurnte 'Chronology of ITiatory,' by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, vvhich loiitnins all the infurmatiuu tliat cun he practicaliy icquired." — CIoAUTauLY lisviavv. 

OWEN. - LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.H.S. llnqterian Professor to the College. From t 
Notes taken l»y Williniii White Coo}»er, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 148. cloth. 

“ Ry all who know tlic importance of I'rnfoiaor Owen's Inlionrs m the viiat field of comparative anatomy, thu> work 
will be hailetl witli delight. It treats i»ul> of tlw anatomv of In^ertuhnita. Although delivered to medical men, Uie 
W^tiiics contain n vast amount of niatUT inicrcHting to .til who winli to know Komethuig of the wonderful laws whicli 
govern Uic atructure and funi tiona of animated lieings. Wvcan also recommend tliem aa being admirable examples 
of the apidication of the pnnciplcuf indyictne science to tlie study of organised matter.” 

< ^ c jj, Lmdley, in The OAKnBNEas’ CRnowrcLE. 

*** A Second and concluding Volume, being the Lectures {On Vertebrata) delivered by 
*.pProf. Owen during the present session, is tii the iVe##. 

PABKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

oC Instructions to Young Married laadies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Ufe. By Mrs. 
Y^ParkbS. 5th Edition, fcp. Bvo.'bs. cloth. 

Social ]^latioiia»tiousehold Coucerns—the Regulation of Time~-Mora1 and Religious Duties. 

PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein Che Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and (.Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
' Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., Hon. Memb. luat. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 0 large plates, jtl. Is. cloth. 
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PEARSON.-PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 

Consisting’ of a Form, short b«t comprehensive, for the Morning bikI Evening of every day in 
the week. Selected by the late E. Pearson, D.U. Master of Sidney Sussex (k)llege, Cambridge. 

. To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

.PEARSON -AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.1I. F.R.S., &r.. Rector of South Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of Iiondon. 2 vols. 4to. with 
Plates, jcr?. 7 b. boards. 

Vol. 1 ('ontains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions ; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various lustruinenta that have been usefully employed in 
deterniiiiing the Places of the lieaveiity Bfidies, with an Account of the Methods of Ai^usting 
and Using them. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATIlOLOCfY; • * 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and lameness ot the Horse; with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; engiracing the doctrines of the English aifil Frem'h 
Veterinary Schools. By W, Perci v alc, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the I st Life Guards. 
Vol 1, 8vo. pp. 340, 10s. fid. boards; Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 43fi, 14s. uoards. * 

PERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OF TIIR HORSE; , 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot, By W. Pekci vall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 478, jffT, cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: • . 

With Observations on the Dictetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of tiie Dietaries of some of the principal Metronolitun and other 
Kstablishiiients for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the iSick, &c. By .Ion. Phkbira, 
M.U. F.R.S. & L.S. Aiitlior of ** Elements of Materia Mcdicu.” 8vo. Ifis. cloth. • 

“ InvnIunbU' to llie prori'ssioiiHl, ami inti'rt'HtiiiK lo the gont'r.i1 riMcli'r It im wriUffl iii that rloa. ami rai y atytp 
whirh rliarartiTiHi'N Or IVinra’a writings, nnil whirli sm h r liartii^ fi*r llios** who like sririitifli- bonks when 

tliev :iu' not * too <lrv.* W e miiv. m fine, pionminrp it well woithy of the author of tlie hi‘st work on Materia Medioa 
ami Thimpfutiea of the age in which he liven " — CiihM ise. 

PIIILLTPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO Mip- 

RALOGY; cotiiprisiiig a Notice of the Characters Jhd Elements of Minerals; with Aeconnts , 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.8. 
M.G.S., &c. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. Hvo. iiunanAnis 
Cuts, 128. cloth. 

PHILLIPS. -FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALiEOZOlC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WWST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of tlu? Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Ehiblished by Order of the Lords Oimmissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
fiO Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. * 

By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 

PH1LLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 2 vols. frp.fivo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
12 b. cloth. 


•PORTER.- A TREATISHrON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “The Progress of the Nation,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, fis. cloth. 

P0RTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES dF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. ]kR.Ss 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title and 50 Woodcuts, fis. cloth. 

P0RTL0CK.-REP0RT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTS 

ofLONDON DERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described4nder 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, f,R.S. 
&c. 8vo. witti 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. ^ , 

POSTANS." PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Productive Caiiahilitics : with a Narrative 
of the Recent Events. By Capt. Postans, Bomluiy Army, late Assistant to the political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with new Map, coloured Frontispiece, and other illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

Foi the intewatinir delaila of thi* fnannern and puafoma of thp Siiidliinni. of all rloawa, and tlu* varioua psriiridara 
which make up the deacnption of the country, we refer the reader lo Capt. Pottana’ valuable work, which cannot ffiU 
to afford him equal information and amusement.*’— Aaianc Junanai. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


POWELL -THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From the Earliest PericMls to the Preaent Time. By Ba dbh Powbi.l, M.A., Savilian Frofeaaor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 voK fcQ. 8vo. Vignette Title, 68. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.' 

8vo. The lust part published is Part 10 for 1842, 6s. cloth. 

PYCROFT (REV: J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted t*» every Taste and Capacity : with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. Bv the Rev. 

PvcuoFT, B.A. Trinity (JoHege, Oxford ; Antlior of “ Latin Grammar Practice, and 
“ Greek Grammar Practice.” Fcp. 8vo. Cs. 6d. cloth. 

ivici', chiefly to recomniiaid and indicate the study of con- 

IM‘rtt<.n] Ilf the laijfer uorka in iiistory, philoaophy, religion, biogra- 
iily ito much as inclination muy HUggeat.’*-— A xiusiijkoji. 


* A hook of unoueaiiotiahlp utility and aounil advice, if^.i 
VI nient cpitoiiii's licfurc atti*mpting the deliberate perr ’ ' 
phy, and uUirr brancUeH ofknuwleugc, and then only 


REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of FamiVes, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine; comprising a complete Modern Disnensaitrv, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishingeSymptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
H timaii Frame By K. Reuck, M .1). late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
&c. 16ih Edition, 8vo. pp. 600, 128. boards. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTJCE of WARMING and VENTII.ATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of Life. By D. B. Ueiu, M.D. F.R. 8.E. 8vo. With Diagrams, and 320 Engravings 
on wodU. IBs. 

Tlie object of tln.s work is to facilitate the more gcnornl introduction of .Systematic Venti- 
lation in Public Building!) and Private Dwelling-houses, and in Mines, Snips, and Maiiu- 
t factories. 

“ A very clever, inff nio««, and Icnrncil trcfitise, nf practical utilily iind crmccni to all clasnos of people AlnioMt 
every point of view in nhicli tin* Mihject>» of rvanuing ind tentiljtion ciin Ik* taken is presented to tne icuder m ttuH 
niimterly w’ork they are piirsutd in jniblie ami yirnate Imildings, in chiin heu and chapels, in kIiiiih, muTiufavtorie«. 
ami mines The iIl tail " ' *' i — .e . -t . . . .. . < 


■B. IIH’J .irc iitiinuLu II. iMiiiiit.' tiiii. tii ujii.i iii'n itjiu ciia|Ji-|S, ill Hill TnuIlUlM.eu>i .c">, 

The iIlIiuIn are very cunouh, and greatly hsmisUiI in eireet hy the pToluse cmplojmenl of ihugranis and 

wooduuts. Every thinu is iloiie, in liliort to make tin* infm iniition aneptahle to noii-profeesiunal read«rb,'ati well uri 
ivallttble for the uaeti oi the urehitect iimf jdiysiciaii.” — ^E xaminku. 


RBPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

' AHCHlTECrURE of the late Humphuy Kkpton, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
Vkrbjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c. Originally publi^ied in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, 
6s. cloth. « 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. £. Riddle, M.a. 3d Edison, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 31 b. 6d. cloth. 

Separately— The English-Latin part, lOs. 6d. cloth; the English-Latin part, 2ls. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Aeecntuation of Latin 
Classical W'ords. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal 32mo. 48. bound. 

“ A moHt usi'ful littli* Irxioon tn thi* ganornl rpailrr «Jiii may wish fur an in inminuiiating interpreter of aueh Latin 
words or sentences ns may be encuunliM«d m every day's easuHl literary exeicises. It la nt once rupiuus and 
auccinct.”— Moknino Hkkalo. ^ ^1 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddlk, 
4M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 

f)r. Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
« *View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Church anC its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
iMtitutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Winters. The whole arranged according to the 
tfjer of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, lusts of Councils and 
l^pes. Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. B. Riddle, M.A., 
Author of 'Tlic Complete lAtin Difetionary.** 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE ; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the flne leading varieties of l^es, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. ByT. Riverb, Jun. 3d Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

< •• Mr. Kiv»n is the hmt auihurilY ou tlir aut^rct of tliu rultivation of the roie ; hn book la unexiYptlomahle and 

comptelicuMve, and mpphrs, indued, .ill the information rvgardiog the various varieties, that can be deolred." 

Gbutukam’i If acAZiNB. 


POINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, ANP CO. 


ROBERTS -A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINK under GLASS. Of Jambs Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson. Esq.tKshton Hall. 
Yorkshire. 12mo. Ss. 6d. clc»h. , • * 

ROBERTS. AN ETYMOLOGICAL im EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms und l.aii!^ung^e of GEOLOGY ; designed for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. |Iobbrts. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Robinson, D.D. Author of “Biblical Researches.” Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. |Sloomvibi.». 1 vol. 8vo. IBs. cloth. 

ROGERS.-TnE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR ; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all Uie different Species of Obi inury Vegetables, 


I.UC iruyBibni nei iia iii uciiciui v/sc. UT llie JjlIC OI 1 lIILlr lIllLLEIl, 

F.A.S., Gardener to the Worsliipful Comimny of Apothecaries ut (Chelsea. By John Rooeks, 
Author of “ The Fniit Cultivator.” 2d Edition, fi;p. 8vo. 7s. cloth. • 

“ no(jcr»’8 * \ I'fft'tabift (’ulti\ator’ is an usoful book.” — Pi of. LimlV-}, m Thk 0\uo£NEns' Cuauniclx. 

ROME.-TIIE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, TJs. cloth. . 

RONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, * * * 

Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural und Aitificiol Insect ; and accomnanied 
by a few Observations and Instrurtioiis relative to 'lYoiit and Grayling Fisliing. By AEraBD 
Ronalds. 2d Edition, with 20 Copperplates, coloured, 8vo. Us. cloth. ^ • 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By llENKY Koscoe, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. clotli. ^ 

SANDBY (REV. G.) -MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS : 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev George Si^Dov, Jun. Vicar of FUxtoii, and Tl<*rtor 
of Ail Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmliani, Suffolk ; Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. ^ 

“ A book wnttori l»y n i'l«ri;jinaii wull known to he a man of liu;}! rhnrartcr, great talent, and rloar intpllpct, coolly 
turning HuppoMil illusions info fucts, luoving Llieir rc.^lit} by a ckmd of w itiicHhcb in ndditiuii to his own c*a|H'iicncc, 
and accounting on iihilosopliicul principles lor bccmiug inir.n let, hi Ind iii wliirl^nnl heen set down iih ci idence 
ritlicr of tin* grossest ignorance or tin* wildest ins.inity ' W o Iwik ujion tin* »ppotir.%nci> of Mi SandItj'K volume on 
an iinportniil event in tlif progrehh of pliilohopliy, u*r it m impo‘«nilde 1o i^Npi-el tJie aullioi ol eilbcr folly oi 
ch.'irlutnnisin. Hia cases an subcily stated, liis rcasoningh logo nl, .'iiid Ins deductions iiic\iliililc ” — Imiian News. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandfoko. 6th Edition, ft^i. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence; Value of lAettera to Woman ; Importance of Religion tb Woman j 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scripture illustrative of Female Character; 
Female Influence on Religion ; Female Defects; Female Romance ; Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7 b. Cd. cloth. 

• Tlie Formation of Female Character ; Religion a paramount Object ; the Importanre of Religious 
Knowledge; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employment of I'linc; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplibhitieiit; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife ; the Young Mother. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE 

ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By Vi. Sc%tt, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the Second 
Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. IBs. bound. ^ 

This excellent trratiw in udniirably adnpt4*d for the purmwe wrliit-h it m intended to aiinwer, •id ri'rtaiti to prove 
RR ppi nmnently lu-neflciul to tin intereatH and rreilit of tlie liutlitutinn an it in honnurublr to I'lof. Hc»itt*a tale^. It 
la wc Twrrr ive, tlu* first of a senes which is to ccmstitute a general euurse of ni!ithi‘ni.iticH, and wliieh, when coiSletd, 
will be an invaluable addition to the cash-liooks already in use at Sandhurst ’* — Unitbo Sehtice Gazette. ^ 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. By JoyN Narribn, F.R.S an^ R.A.S. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Roya) Military College, Sandhurst. Being the 3rd Volume 
of the Sandhurst Mathematical Course. Rvo. IJwtt ready, 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson : with the principal Theorems in IToiiortion) and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground ; also, Four Tracts relating to (Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. By Mr. Narribn, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the First Volume of the Sandhurst CoursC 
of Mathematics. 8vo. with many diagrams, IDs. 6d. bound. 
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CATALOG UK OF NEW WOUKS 


SAVAGE —A DICTIONARY OF PRINXING. 

By William Sava ok, Author of “ Practical Hi/its on Decorative Printing:,*’ and a Treatise 
*' On the l*re|)aration of Printing Ink, both Blapk and^Coloored.** in 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous 
DiagraniN, jcI. 6s. cloth. * * ^ 

SCORESBY-MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Ilev. W'illiam Scorksby, D.D. F.R.SX. and E. &c. &c. Comprising Invcstigatioiis 
concerning the Laws or Principles' alfecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Plates or Bars, in 
combination as well as singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
&c. as also concerning tlie comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part 2, 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 
Part 1, w'ith Plates, 6s. 

SCOTT.-THE HISTORV. OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Waltbr Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette I'itles, 128. cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS. SHIPWRECK, and consequent Divmvery of certain Islands in the ('aribbean Sea: with* 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly intcki^sting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, us 
writteiiijn his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and (ieogruphical Introduction, containing Extracts firoin a Paper by Mr. ( 3 . F. Collett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands dcscrihcHl by Sir E. Seaward. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. clutb. 

SELECT V^ORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Cliaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by K. South sy,LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
39s. cioP.i *, with gilt edges, 3ls. ful. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

Fttroin Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. A i kin. 
•% 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth ; with gilt edges, 20s. 

*.* The peruliniSi'nlnre of tu«i woiks lit, that Oio Poe ma nre iirintnl entire, nitlioiit inutil.itmn <ii •■In id^- 
meol, oare hpiiifj^ taken that ouch jioema otil> .nro mUudctl as are fit for tlio pciu->al of >outh, ui foi reudiiii; aloud 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPKARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expresBioiis are omitted which cannotwith propriety be readuloud. By T Bowolek, 
Knq. F.K.S. Seventh Edition (1839^ 1 large vol. 8vo. with 3G Illustrations after Siiiirke, &c. 
30 b. cloth ; or 318. 6(1. gilt edges. 

*** A Library Edition, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. ^4. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHELLEY, &C.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MRN OF ITALY, ^PAIN, and TORTUGAL. By Mn. Shkllky, Sir 1). BREWsmB, 
J. Montuombrv, &c. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, IBs. cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mrs. Shbllby, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: ‘ 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Pitpiet, Cassino, £cart«S Crihbage, Backgammon. By Major A **'*'* *. 
7th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

SISMONDI. -HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Laly, from a.d. 476 to 1805. By J. C. b.» 
Db SisMONDi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vu. witli Vignette I'itles, 12s. cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

^ EMPIRE. Comprising a Vii^w of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
Db SisMONOi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SMITH.- THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

'^By Sir Ja^rs Boward Smith, M.D. F.ILS., late President of the Liiiiuean Society, &c. 

4 vols. 8vo. i^S. 128. boards. 

itcnts Vols. I. to IV. The Flowbrino Plants and the Ferns, j<’2. Ss. 


Vm. V. Part 1. 13s.>-CRYPToaAMiA ; comprising the Moasca, Hepatics, Lichens, Characeae, 
andAlgsE^ ilySir W. J.HooKBte. » 

Voi. V. Part 2, l2s.~The Fu no i— completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hooker, and the Rev. 
M. J. Berkbley, F.L.S. 3ec. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. B. Smith. 2d Kiiition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 
^ 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. 5tb Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 



PRINTF.I) FOR LONGMAN, BUO-WN, AND CO. 


SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


SMITH.-TIIE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 36 b. cloth. » 

the author’^ coatributicmw to the Edinburjjfh Renew, Peter riymlpy's Letters on the 
CathoUcif , and other nuseidlatveouH wnrks. , 

By the sani« Author, 2d Edition, 

LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS. First printed in “Tlih Morninf^ Chronicle.” 8vo. 6d. 

SMITH.-LETTERS ON THE SUBJEC'TOF THE CATHOLICS, 

to my Brother Abraham who lives in the Country. By Peter Ply m ley. 21 Bt Edition, 
poBtSvo.pp. 200, 78. cloth. • , • 

SMITH.-THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 

By JoH N Sm ith. Private Secretary to the iKarqnis T)c Saldana. 2 vols. post 8vo. with ^rtrait 
and Auto/;rtipha, 21s. cloth. • 

I'hcKv McmilirH «if this illuhtrions Portiu^rsp Sfatrsman, dcsirantril hv his rountrvmrn the “fjiiititTMiimrili,” 
contain drtiilH of the tcrnhlf «>iirt)ii]uakp in IT.'MS — the vncigT ul Pnmlml on Unit .aaful oirusum — the cNtublishmeat 


riisuin — the cNtublishmeat 


of the OjMuto Wmi* Company — tin* liukc of A^eiio’s cfiiiaiiimc} — rupture with the Court of Hon|> — stianKc bnllia in:i 
tioasof tbeJesuit Maliti;rida — sujiprehmon of the .lesuit onlei throughout Kum]ie ettcftifl l>y I'onibal’s euerpy «nd 
ndtIrcHs — fau.ily romiiart ami war with Fi.ini-e and Spain — ratensnr reforms ami flouiialiing (‘ondition of I’oiluV-tl — 
(lentil of the king — I'linihnl’s reMignntioa, eaninination, sentence, illneKS, ami death. The wliole mterapersed wiUi 
i‘xtr.ict» fioni the <leapateheH of Mi . JIiiv, liord Kinuimll, Mr. Walpole, *p. never before puhliNheil , ^ 

SMITII.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

or THK WEALTH OF NATIONS. My Adam Smith, LL.I). With a Ufe of the Author, 
an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and .Supplemental DissertutiotiB. By. I R. NPCuli^ch. 
New Edition, corrected tlirouf^hout, and greatly enlarj^i'd, 8vo. with Portrait, jftl. Is. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, rapdiuin 
8vo. with Portrait and Vijfnette, uniform with Byron’s Poems and Thomas Moore’s Poetical 
Works, 21s. ; or 42 k. hound in morocco, in the best iiiminer, by llayday. , 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Porifait and 19 Plates, ^2. 10s. 

The following may be bad, separately, in cloth : — • 

JOAN of ARC 1 vol. 68. 1 TllAl^ABA 1 VOl. 

MADOC 1 vol. 5s. BALLA1XS, &c 2 vols. lOs. 

CURSE of KEHAMA I vol. 5s. | RODERICK ^ 1 vol. 58. 

SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH* ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of Eng;land. By U. South bt, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vig;nette Titles, jtl, lOs. cloth. 

SPACEMAN. - STATISTICAL TABLES , 

Of the Affriciilture, Shipping’, Colonics, Maiinfactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
United lungdoin of Great Britain and its Dependencies, brought down to the year 1843. 
Compiled from Official Returns. By W. F. Spaceman, Esq. Fcp. Rvo. pp. 162, 5s. cloth. 

SPALDING.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samuel Spalding, M.A. of the London University. 8vo. 10s. 6(1. cloth. 

“ The author of this work was a young man nfgii-Rt jiiomiM*, who gr.iduntrd at llic Iiomlon I'nivcrvitv in 1H40, ami 
.. dircl enrlv ill llic present yiMi, nt tlii' uf^uod lio|ii*, in nhudi phirr he h.Td n'piiiicd o l(‘(■nlI{ hia Htrrngth, 
(slLittenii 111 iiitcMisp ■nipliciition hi Htiidy. The work wlnrh hr li.(f> left hi‘liiial lienrH trnccB of ii thinking mind, which 
niigi.t linvr iliinr nnii li in thr of aViimri .Mi Sp.ililing'H tmitisr in nuHlrllcd to ti ifieat extent on the writings 
of tiiiit great rthirHl wnUT, lhslio]i Butler , and thr wlicile wuik la ttimughout tlioughtfully aud «lu(]iirntly writtru." 

AxnSNAVH. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the Author of “ The Moral of Flowers.” 2d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully* 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, ^1. Ifb. 6d. cloth. 

SP00NER.-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCj 

TIONS, and DISEASES of the FGOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehen^ng the Cpm- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of .'-noeing nd 


TIONS, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG Of the HUKSE; comprehenfflng the Cpm- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of .'-noeing nd 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Klfects of various ImporBlnt 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooneb, M.H.V.C. 
12ino. pp. 398, 7s. 6d. cloth. * 

STEBBING. - THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from its Foundation to a.d. 1493. By the Rev. H. Steddino, M.A. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 

with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

STEBBING. -THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Steubino. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13 b. cloth. 
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STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Treatifc on the Steam Kn^inc. ]<y the Artizan Ci.ub. Nob. 1 to 4, 4to. Is. earh, sewed. 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts, each illustrated by a*Steel Plate and several Woodcuts. 

This work will ffive a complete account «f t*he Steam (Engine as applied to Mines, Mills, 
Railways, and Steam Navigation;- will contain Practical Rules and Examples of the best 
Machinery ; and will be representative of the present state (»f Steam Science in England. 

Thf trrntiBe ih markctl by tlir vami* clcvt-meiiei and viTariiy which bflotiKH to ‘ the C>'lub it ik well illuKtratsd with 
wiNuJc utH, and Neetnti hkaity, as far aa we cm judae, to anawer the important puriNwie of diffusing; HounJ iuforniatiuu 
arnonff the aitisana of this country , in an aRreeablc and tntercatmK mannei ItaiLWAV Cusionici.e. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 

And OWI>}£R’S MANU^l^; contaiiih^ Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile AfTairs ; consisting of the ttegfAxtiou Acts of the Cfustoms for the United King- 
dom, and liritisli Possessions abroad ; Navigation Laws; Registry Acts: Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Ciip^of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Djeiiiiin’s Land ; Smuggling 
Acts; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland ; liisuruiices ; Coiniiierciarrreaties ; Dork 
Cbariifes on Shipping, &r. New Edition, corrected by J. Stikkman, Secretary to the KaiA 
IiiAia and China Association. With Tables oLMonies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges, 
lly Dr^KBLLY. With a Supplement. 1 vol. Svo. Jb'l- Is. cloth. 

STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

qr, BKETLH^i: containii]|g a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhahit Great Britain ana Ireland, &c. Mi'ith a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stbvhbns, F.L.S. Author of ** Illustrations of Entomology.” I vul. post 8vo. l4^s. cloth. 

STROfld.-GREECE AS A KINGDOM : 

A Statistical Description of that Country: its* Laws, Couiinerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, &:c. — from the arrival of King Otho, in 1R33, down to the present time. From 
(Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By FaKOKRicK Strong, Esq. Consul at Athens 
* for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo ISs. clotlu 

SUMMERLf (MRS. FELIX).- THE MOTHER'S PRIMER: 

a Little Child’s First Steps in many ways. By Mrs. Fklix Summerly. Fcp. 8vo. printed 
in colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on zinc by William Mulready, H.A. Is. sewed. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY : ^ 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &r. 
«hy the Rev. T. F. Diduin, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. with Six Portraits, 308. cloth. 

^a'rchhp. Lawn-nCf Up. Iluntinglord Arthdeacon Niiri>« I'roffHMir W'hiU? 1 lU-v W'. .Tunes f of Nny land) 
Seclier Mnitby Pott Kev Ari li A1 im>ii C. W I.e Han 

np. Dloomflelil Mnnt Dr. ITI.*iir i) UenMun | U H. Mihn.m 

Gray C^ewton CJhalmers JohIiua Gilpiu 

llelier Porteus IVUyly G II iijeitl 

Hobart .1 ll Wumnor Pnloy Kobertllnll 

Homo Van Mihlert I'nrr J. TIewli-tt 

Horalry IVen Chaiuilor ShutOewortli A. In me 


R Murehoail 
'I'liTiinaH Keniii 11 
.1. II. Spiy 
Svilney Smith 
Tliiiiiiah TimuMon 


SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainbon, Esq. 1 vnl. fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 

AND GLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. By W. Swainbon, Esq. 1 vnl. fcp. Svo. 6s. 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF QUADRUPEDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF BIRDS. By W. Swainbon, Esq. Fcp. svo. Vignette Titles and above 300 Woodcuts, 
128. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. ^Fep.svo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 68. cloth lettered 

SWAINSOlf.-NATUIlAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

> « OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REPTILES. By W. Swain«on, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 

with nuinffrona Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SVAINSON.-HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. f^i. 6vo. with Vignette and numerous Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY; 

or, the Natural (nasBiflcatioTi of Shells and ShelUtish. By W. Swainbon, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 
8v^. with Vignette litle and very immerous Illustrations on Wood, 6 b. cloth. 

SWAINSON AND SHUCK ARD.-HISTORY AND NATURAL 

> ARRANORMKNT OF INSKCIM. By W. Ewainbun, EBq., and W. K. Ehuckard, E-- 
1 vol. fcp. 8VO. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, Os. cloth. 


M 
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THOMSON -AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALOEBRA, 

Theoretical ami Practical. By Jamrs Thomson, JLLjD. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 12mo. 5s. cloth. . e 

'*For clPArni'KK, i^implicitj, And completpnrM, it woftld be difficult to itniifcine n eupmor petformance to pr 
ThonriMnn'ft. Au) uiti-lliKcnt intliridttal iniKbt teach liimwlf from it,<and in the handK of an able miuiteT it muet prove 
invaluAble. ^'e recommend it to mathematical rcafler^, teaohcrH, and atudenta, aa mcomparablj the ^atekmcnlary 
treatiHC and the moKt rotnfirehenaivc teat'lionk of tlie science ’’—Atlas. « 

TOMLTNS.-A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explainiiijf the Terms and Nature of Kn^lish Law ; adapted to the comprehension 
of nersoTis not educated fpr the le»:al jirofession, and alTording^ inforinution peculiarly useful 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Olhcers, and others. By Thomas Edlyns Tomlins, 
Attorney and Solicitor. *ln 1 thick vol. post^Svo. 18 b. cloth. 

* The whojie work has been revised by a liarrister. 

TOOKE. -A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With^ reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Timp 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of tflie Com Trade in the last Two Centuries. By Thomas 
Took IS, Esq. F.ll.S. 2 vols. bvo. jSI. IGs. cloCi. 

^ {A Continuation of the Above,') 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839 ; witli ^ 
jleinarkB onf he Corn Laiyjs, and on proposed Alterations in oui' Banking System. 8vo. 1 2s. cloth . 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

^vo< 'fbc last part published is Part 4 of Vol. 3, 8vo. with Plates, 6 b. Gd. 

TIUNSACTIONS of the zoological SOCIETY OF 

V LONDON. 4to. The last part published is Ports, Vol. 3, with Plates, 19 b. 6d. coloured, 

I and 128. plainer 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL i 

Engineers, 4to. Vol. 11. with Tweiity-thi'ec finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 

Vol. 111. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, £1, 12b. Gd. cloth. I 


over; Dr. Faradays Mr. Bracebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin ; .loseph Gwilt, F S.A F..\.S. ; 
Mr. C. H. Smith ; Mr. C. Fowler. Hon. Sec. ; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln : and Mr. J. P. 
Papworth. Vol. 1. Part r, 4to. w itli luituerous Lithographic and w oodcut illustrations, 24s. clotii 

Part 1, Vol. 1. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS Of THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part published is Part 2, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 21s. 

TROLLOPE.-THE LAURRINGTONS ; 

Or, Superior People. By Mrs. Tkollupk, Author of ** Widow Bamaby,” ftc. 3 vols. 
post8vo. 318. 6d. hoards. 

*• Mth. Trollope frmiuiupon public onininn, m a novel writer, by every rarcesBlve prodoetion of her prolific pen. 
* The Laurriiurtone,' her last non niw'l, le viiHtly siipi-rior lo * Widow Uarnahy,’ on wbirli wo conclude, fiom lU bemi; 
aaiUH'latetl with her name lu the titlo-iia^rv, she founds her {fietenmona to public reif a rd. Tlie plot is Hiniple , the 
rhararters oonipiiramel) fen and tlieir positions , sayums. and doiners, perkctly in keeping. We pniUict Uiat tlic 
work will be a favourite aiUi the nn\ el-reading portion of tlie public." — G lohk. 

a:URNER.-TIIE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. 12arol8. 8vo. JSB, 3c. cloth. 

Or four separate portions, as follow 

^ THE BISIORT of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the History of England from the 
% Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. £2, 5s. boards. 

uEfE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Aqpession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera- 
ture, Hrtigion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £3, boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VHl. ; comprising the Political Histoiy of the 
c6inmencement of the English Reformation : being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. 8d EcBtion, 2 vols. Bvo. S^. bds. 

THE HISTORY of the REIOVS of EDWARD VI.. MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Fart of the Modem History of RngUmd. 8d Editipn, 2 vote. 8vo. 82s. boards. i 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO, 


TURNER.-TITE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By akon Turnku, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. fivo. 42s. 

Vol. 1 considers the Creation a«d System of the Earth, and of its Vef^ctable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 

'Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its /Special Relation to Mankind, and in the Delude, and the 
History of Human Affairs ; 

*Vol. 3, the Fi’ovisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, anu the Supernatural History of the Wcrld. 


Turnkr, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo pp. I18f 7 b.^ 1. boards. 

TTJRTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF TJIE LAND ANJ) FRESH- 

WATKK SHELLS of tile IIKITISH ISLANDS. A New Editiiiii, thnrouKlily reriaodJuid with 
• considerable Additions. By John Edward O^y, Keeper of the Zoolofrical ("oUpctioii in 
the British Museum. 1 vol. post 8vo. witK WuoffcutB,'and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cfotli. 

URE.-DTCTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

> ('oiitaininfr a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By AndrbwIJrr, M.1). 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. J.nnd.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Sfic. N. GermMlaiiov. ; nRilii. 
&c. &c. Third Edition, corrected, 8vo. illustrated with 1240 EnKravings on Wood, SOs. cloth. 

To thf mnniifacturin" (lintnctH of Knf;1an(t,to }iiiii-lioal f'mTini^erR.rhemiMN, ami invontors in nil UrnmlirN 
of Enenri*, itnil, iiidoi'it, to all f>taxNi'x noni'frncct in iTidu<>trinl purmiits.tliiH iiiirk is (ini> of 1hf‘ tiioEt vn1wihl(> l•p|b)lT1l'!« 
of mfornmlion thul has |iio1mMy rvi'i bis'ii iiuIiIimIhsI. Dr. I'lo is piTliapn bettpr quatifierl thuii Hliuoiia.in}^i1lii<r 
writer to render j. tvmk of Ibis laried ami useful di'xi-ripl ion eveij thin{;tlint it ou^bt to be. It fomiH an iiidiHpeiiHable 
work of referems' to iiieii of Hrienee ami inanufueturerK.for praetuial puiposef., unrT to every leader who la ineiduntaUy 
iiitereHted m any ul tJie nuinorouh KubjectH of wlaeli it treata ’ — \tlah. ^ 

In the press^ by the same Author, # 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINIft; beinff a Supple- 
ment to his Dictionary. 

WALKER (GEO.)- CHESS STUDIES; 

f’oraprising One Thousand Ga ’ies of Chess, as really played by the first Chos.s Players ; 
forniinir a complete Encyclopa'dia of Reference, and pijisoiitih;; the greatest (Collection evtaiit 
of fine gpeciinens of stratef^y in every sta^c of the Game. Selectetl and arranged by Gp.ouor 
Walkkr, Author of Chess made Easy,’* ** A New Treatise on Chess,” and other Worki^ii 
the subject. 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

** A vorj roinplrli* Aci-ounl of the Ramr in modfm tinieH, wliifh, na it ha*, bpcnmo moro a than cvfr, .md 
nationx look on iih rontosts with alinoHt national pabaioiia, nciy l■bl•sfl player will fln^eaerviiii; of bis he»t iitlen 
lion. No tiial oi skill, ri‘itaiiiU, I'xrit^a such i>:uui;at doiiiic to ouiiqurr , and tliona i^u are aiiibitiouH of victory 
inuatatud) WaJki-r.' — liiTEitAur (JASKRrTB. ^ 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of .lesus Christ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christniii 
Character, &c. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 5t)i Edition, 8v%. I5s. cloth. 

By tht* same Author, 

SERMONS. 8vo. 12 b. boards. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chieflly Ornitholoffy. By Charles Watbrton, Esq., Author of Wanderinj^s in Soelh 
America.” With an Autoliioj^rapliy of the Authoi, and a View of Walton IJall. Fifth 
• Edition, fcp. 8vo. Ss. cloth. • 

SECOND SERIES. With Continimtion of Mr. IVaterton’s Autobiof^raphy. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette by T. (^reswick, A.R.A. fis. fid. cloth. 

“ II ffiwa ua hearty pi I'aanre to with Mr. Watarton again. To miaarahlr mortala *cloii.a in populous ritii*B 

pent, ’T ub booki* are an a vignrnua autumn air. Hr is a charming writer. Candid, rordial, giNid-lieHriei!, anil full 
the mOBt mnHRuliiie Hympalhiea Hia AuTOBloaHAPHT will riiiik with tlir moNt piquant and fomprrhrnHivr lurei-N of 
that kiml of writing ih the language. II ib Kiwair, with little of the learned pretcuci-H, have a Rtorr of cbverful wwlom 
in them which yirlns uiitailing iiiHtruetiveneRR and pleaBure." — ExAiriprBAg * • 


WATHEN.-ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, AND CHRONOLOGY OB 

ANCIENT EGYP'I', from l*er8onal Cibservations. By G. II. Watiikn, Arcfttect. 
Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. Royal 8vo. with Plates and Woodcira, 
Ifis. cloth. ^ 

" To commend or rernnimend Mr Wathen’R volume, after what we ^vc extracted from it, would Im auperfluoua. 
The antiquary, the Rcbolar, the philoRopher, the artiHt, in aliort, every Aiieated man who rroxU, either tor matruetiun 
or entertamment, tnudt be interCHtM in itarieh and varied contenta.'’— Ellbctic li£V»w. 

WESTWOOD.-INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLAS.SI- 

FICATION OF INSECTTS ; comprising an Account of the Habits and Transformations of the 
different Families ; a Synopsis of all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Forei^ 
Genera. By J. O. Westwood, Sec. Eiit. Skic. London, F.L.S., &c. 2 vols. illustrated with 
above 150 Woodcuts, comprising about 2500 distinct Figures, 7s. cloth. ^ 


* 

32 CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN AND CO. 


WEBSTER.-AIf ENCTCLOP JIDIA OF'DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Complriiinfr •ubjerts os are moat immediately rcmnectr.d with BouBekeepinf : as, The 
Construction of Domestic Kdificea, with the modes of Warmipj?, Ventilating', and Lighting 
thero-’-A description of the various articles of F^milure, with the nature of their Materials— 
Duties of Servants— A general account of the Animm ai^ Vegetable Substances used as Foo^, 
and the methods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking— Making Bread— The Chemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors used as Beverage— Materials 
employed in Dress and the Toilette — Business of the Lanndry - Description of the various 
Wlieel Carriages— Preservation of Health— Domestic Medicine, &c. &c. &c. By Thomas 
Wbbstku. F*D.S. &c. ; assisted t)y the late Mrs. Parkes, Author of “ Domestic Duties.” " 
1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, SOs. cloth. 

“ Thf titl*-pa(fe nufficienlly th«' wide rang** of topics mrluded in thifi mont nNrful pncyclopnr-dm, und nil 

*«» t«*iiti*d with a fulni'an which Ipavcff rtolhini; to bi* deBirnd. It has tie«n tlie ohjcot of the editor to romhinc Bi>ieiu »- 
witli iwHctiof , a knowledge of principlen With the oitiinnry di*tails and daily rerurnng dutiea of domeatic iifi*. In wonie 
departments of the work, Ml', we lister h.ih been nf.aint«Pliy nolady whose quiiUflcationii are beyond dispuii*, and tin* 
result of tlieir united liilMiurs iH the production of a voinme whieh exhiiuMtH Uie subjeet, iind defles all competition, 
j The work is richly illustr.'ited with noodeutM.fuldingpreatly to its value. We htrongiy rerommeml every ladv, and 

nil others who .aiv concerned in the maniigemiMit of domentie aiFairs, to make thimiselves fiimiliar with Mr. ’WeWer.'a 
I volume, wliieh must Kpeedily be.regarded uh an indispenhable book of reference to cvrrj housekeeper.'* 

r ' Ki LECTir Keview. 

1 WHITO’S COMPENDIUM OF XME VETERINARY ART; ‘ 

I Containing Plain and Concise Observations bn the Construction and Management of the 
) Stable ; a brief and popular Outline of the Structure and Kcontuny of the Horae *, the Nature, 

I Symptoms, and Treatment 'Ilf the Diseases and Accidents to wliich the Horse is liable; the # 

i ^st methotk of performing various Important Operations ; with Advice to the Purchasers of ' 
j Horses: anna copious Materia Medica and Pharmac<»p(eia. 17th Edition, entirely recoii- 
I stnictea^withcoiisideraideAdditionsaiid Alterations, bringing the work up to the iiresciit state 1 

of Vatmnary Science. By W. C. Spooner, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 588, with i 
, , (olpprm Plate, 16b. cloth. London, 1842. j 

; WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 

• ^r. Practical Observations on tlie Disorders of Cattle and other Domeatic Animals, except 

the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arraiiged, with copious Additions and Notes, by W. C. Spooner, 
Vet. Surgeon,%uthor of a “Treatise on the Indueuza,” and a “Treatise on the Foot and 
Leg of the Horse,” &c. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WniTLEY.-THE* APPLICATION OF GEOLOGY TO AGRT- 

CULTURE, and to the Iraprovenient and Valuation of Land : with the Nature and Properties 
♦ of Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholas Whitley, Land-Surveyor. 8vo. 
7s. 6d, cloth. ^ \ 

: WiLDE.-NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO MADEIRA, 

1 TENEKIFFE, and along the SHORES of the MKDITERHANEAN. By W. R. Wilue, 
t Surgeon, &c. &c. ^fd Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. with liUiatratiohs, 18s. cloth. 

WILKINSON. -THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modern Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including tne Manufacture of Fire-Arms, the Ilisto^ and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Ohseix'Btions of Bronze :^o which arc added. Remarks on some Peculiarities of iron, and on 
the Extraordinary filTect produced by the Action of Sea-water on Cast-Iron ; with Details of 
various Miscellaneous Experiments. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 98. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY).- A DIARY, 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles 1. ; embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History frimi 1635 to 1648. 

To give uilditional interest to the work, it has lyeen printed and bound in the style of the 
perioti to which it refers. Small 4to» 18s. boards^ or in morocco, by Ifayday, :e2, Ss. 

** So rnti'ly hnvc wo mot in our litorory wiUki « itli bo i«wi*ot k’^’liMoctor nn tho Lady Willoufjhby , that wo knowr^'hot 
whoUior the foelluic of rofftet or ploaBuro hoa pirvailed as w«> hate olosod the volume of her b«aatil\il A'SKmont. She 
looks out upon uh from her opened casi'meut wiih ••ucli froKluigsii and beauty, that we are coiniiollod to n*(fHrd her 
with admiration ami driurltt. Tliero in no nmi al t fliot m what she han written, no indication of a wuman’K vanity : 
her ivliole mien is th.at of »u1tdued ffrncs and frmiifine Imellnehs. That tlie exquisite paKsiq^es purportin;^ to be 

# extracts from her diary have flowed from a woman's pen, alone we cannot for a moment doubt. A woman only could 

have eo justly and tenurrly portrayed tiie character ^ an affiiotionate daughter, n gentle nud loving wife, and a fnitldul 
and devoted mother. AU thr* lier ladyship, whetlier a raal or an imaginary fierHonage, has done, with a gracefulnesH 
and truth wortRy of female natme tn Its beat and InfUeat mood . If her work Is indeed only an imitation of day s gone 
by, tlien the genius of OiatUutun is fnx surpasRed by that of the succesufril author. In Inking leave of tier unique and 
intesesting hook, we ogpress our cordial hope that it wiU And its way to the toilette of every titled aail untitled lady in 

< Gieiit Bripiin.*’— BvAxroBUCaL Mauaxiiib. 

syOOD.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND 

I INTERIOR COMMUBQCATION in GBNERAL; containing numerous Experiments on 
tte P<men of the Inwroved lAiramotive^gines, and Tkblesof the comparative Cost of Con- 
veyanee on Canals, KailKnqrs,md Tun^ke Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery Viewer, 

/ / Memb. Inst. Civ. &c. Third edition, very greatly enlars^, with 13 large Plates, and 
several new Woodcuts. gFl. Hi. 6d. doth. 


YOUNG LADIES’ BOOK (THE) : 

A Manual of Elegant Recreations,' Exercises, and Pursuits. 4th Edition, with numerous 
heautifhRy exeeuted Engravings on Wood. odl. la. degairtly bound in crimson 8ilk,lined with 
, . ^ fmitatioiL of Mechlin lace. 


witauM anil ooiLvx , aKiiunxasraEar, aiiuwuiLi.,^t.uHi>uM. 







